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A Book  to  an  Editor  stands  in  much  the  same  relationship  as  a Pupil  does  to  a Tutor.  The 
same  anxiety  has  been  felt  by  both — the  'same  care  expended,  to  send  their  protege  into  the  world,  with 
the  requisite  qualities  to  win  the  good  esteem  of  it. 

For  ourselves  we  launched  our  little  bark,  on  the  stream  of  public  favour,  with  a fluttering  at 
heart.  Ours  was  the  first  work,  of  the  size  and  price,  entirely  devoted  to  Maritime  Affairs.  We  knew 
our  subject  was  one  that  would  secure  the  attention  and  approbation  of  the  Philanthropic  and  Bene- 
volent. The  sale  we  have  enjoyed,  and  the  many  flattering  encomiums  we  have  received  from 
various  quarters,  during  the  progress  of  the  Work,  has  afibrded  us  the  most  satisfactory  proof  we  could 
desiie,  and  fully  convince  us  that  there  are  thousands  who  sympathise  with  the  brave,  and  too  often 
suffering.  Sailor,  admire  his  warm,  gallant  heart,  and  have  appreciated  our  humble  labours  in  his 
behalf. 

The  landsman,  after  spending  a life  of  ease  and  indolence,  dies — is  buiied  with  all  the  gran- 
deur riches  can  purchase:  a mausoleum  is  erected  over  his  resting  place;  the  pompous  verse  telling 
the  admiring  crowd  of  his  great  benevoleiice  and  transcendant  virtues.  Now  “ Poor  Jack,”  whose 
whole  life  has  been  marked  with  strange  vicissitudes,  chequered  with  innumerable  privations  and 
perils,  perishes  at  last  in  defence  of  his  country ; or,  more  fearful  still,  by  Shipwreck  or  Famine.  No 
memory  of  him  cherished,  who  deserves  to  be  extolled  the  most.  We  have  used  our  endeavours 
to  remedy  this  defect,  by  gathering  together  the  lives  (an  instructing  memoranda)  of  those  brave  men, 
to  whom  England  is  indebted  for  all  its  wealth  and  glory.  And,  surely,  the  tale  of  those  who  lay 
slumbering  in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  will  awaken  thoughts  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life;  and  admi- 
ration be  aroused  for  those  men,  who,  with  a courage  as  noble  as  it  is  dauntless,  risk,  and  ofttimes  lose 
their  lives,  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

We  have  a Sailor’s  antipathy  to  the  word  “Farewell.”  It  seems  to  express  the  utter  aban- 
donment of  all  that  the  heart  holds  dear.  We  have  gone  on  so  long  basking  in  the  sunshine  of 

your  smile.  Dear  Reader,  that  we  cannot — will  not,  relinquish  it.  We  have  said  much — have  left  much 
imsaid.  To  obviate  this,  we  have  determined  on  publishing  a Companion  Work  to  this  ; and  if  the 
old  saying  “ practice  makes  perfect”  be  correct,  the  only  difference  in  the  two  will  be  the  superiority 
OP  THE  SECOND  Over  the  first— and  will  be  entitled  “ TALES  OF  HEROISM,  AND  REGISTER 
OF  STRANGE  AND  WONDERFUL  ADVENTURES.”  A Title,  which,  whilst  it  will  allow  us  to 
give  an  interesting  narrative  of  the  ocean,  wiU  also  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  culling  from  the  world 
those  seeds  of  heroism  and  intrepidity  which  have  been  the  glory  of  it,  and  which  every  lover  of 
bravery,  courage,  and  devotion  (and  who  is  not  ?)  must  admire. 

To  oiu:  Contributors,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  talented  articles  and  valuable 
suggestions,  we  beg  to  return  our  most  grateful  thanks  : and  whom  we  hope  to  meet,  with  all  our 
Readers’  Friends,  in  the  silent  intercourse  of  thought,  in  our  new  work,  as  we  have  in  this. 
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ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 


GOING  DOWN  OF  THE  BRIGAND 


LOSS  OF  TIIE  IRON  STEAMER  BRIGAND. 

Tiie  above  sketch  is  an  accurate  representation  of  the  loss 
of  the  Brigand  steamer,  on  the  12  th  of  October,  1842,  off  the 
Scilly  Islands.  We  cannot  better  convey  an  idea  of  tliis  lamen- 
table catastrophe  than  by  giving  the  following  narrative, 
Avritten  by  an  eye  witness  of  the  distressing  event: — 

“We  left  Liverpool  at  two  p.m.,  on  Monday  last,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  our  voyage,  without  any  thing  particular  happening 
until  a quarter  before  five,  a.m.,  on  Wednesday,  going  from 
11  to  12  knots  an  hour,  with  a strong  current,  light  wind  from 
the  north-east,  the  morning  being  hazy,  when  she  suddenly  ran 
foul  of  the  breakers,  and  struck  twice;  the  first  time  right 
abreast  of  the  foremast  in  the  bluff  of  the  bow,  and  the  next 
No.  I. 


STEAMER,  OFF  THE  .SCILEY  I-R.ANDS 

blow  was  of  such  gre.at  force  tliat  it  carried  off  her  paddle- 
wlieel,  and  drove  it  right  into  the  engine-room.  We  saw  the 
St.  Agnes  light,  but  iji  conscquenee  of  tiie  haziness  of  the  wea- 
ther we  considered  it  was  at  least  lo  miles  off.  Soon  afterwards 
we  saw  the  breakers,  but  too  late  to  avoid  them.  We  put  the 
helm  hard  aport,  however,  to  endeavour  to  do  so,  and  imme- 
diately received  the  shocks  on  our  broadside.  Where  she 
struck  w'as  in  lat.  49.  .OG.  N.,  long.  6.  16,  W.,on  the  Crim  Rock, 
near  the  Bishop’s  Rock,  about  three  miles  and  a half  from  the 
spot  where  the  Thames  Avas  lost,  and  67  liands,  in  January, 
1841.  Both  compartments  of  the  vessel  Avere  stoA'^e  in,  and  she 
liegan  to  fill  rapidly.  The  captain  and  creAv  immediately 
exerted  themseU'es  to  the  utmost  to  save  the  vessel.  The  car- 
penter placed  a board  against  the  side,  and  placed  stays  against 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


the  cjlinder,  and  stopped  up  the  crevices  with  “ waste”  and 
grease;  but  these  efforts  were  ineffectual,  as  were  likewise  the 
endea-vours  to  lighten  her  by  throwing  the  fuel  overboard, 
which  we  continued  to  do  till  the  hold  filled  with  water.  The 
engines  had  become  completely  useless,  and  the  fires  were  out, 
but  the  crew  continued  to  exert  themselves  for  nearly  two  hours, 
when  the  captain  ordered  all  hands  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
ordered  out  the  j ally-boats.  At  this  time  she  had  drifted  about 
seven  miles  from  the  breaker,  and  after  waiting  a quarter  of  an 
liour  we  got  into  them,  the  captain  and  mate  stni  remaining  on 
the  quarter-deck;  the  boats  stood  by  the  vessel  another 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then,  as  she  was  siuking  fast,  the  cap- 
tain and  mate  got  into  one  of  them  and  we  shoved  off.  In 
about  half  an  hour  after  we  saw  her  go  down  by  the  head,  in 


was  noAV  on  her  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  London,  having 
merely  200  tons  of  fuel  to  carry  her  to  St.  Petersburg.  She 
was  an  elegantly-built  vessel,  and  fitted  up  in  the  most  elegant 
style.  She  was  600  tons  burden,  and  200  horse-power,  and 
built  with  bulk-heads,  having  four  compartments,  and  had  she 
not  been  struck  a complete  broadside,  so  as  to  stave  in  both 
compartments,  she  would  have  been  saved.  We  understand 
she  was  not  insured. 

The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  both  captain  and  crew  for  their 
persevering  attempts  to  save  this  vessel.  We  can  only  regret 
that  then*  exertions  did  not  meet  with  the  success  they  de- 
served. The  captain  and  mates  conduct  in  sta,ying  on  board 
the  vesstl  tiU,  the  last  moment,  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon 
them  bolh« 


about  45  fathoms  of  water.  We  rowed  for  the  Rock,  and  got 
on  it,  to  see  how  the  land  lay ; the  other  boat  came  after  us, 
and  we  joined  in  a small  bay  leading  to  St.  Agnes  light,  where 
two  boats  from  the  shore  came  out  to  us,  having  seen  our  lights, 
and  took  us  in  tow  for  the  harbour,  St.  Mary’s,  wliich  we 
reached  about  three  o’clock.  The  same  night  we  went  in  the 
Antelope  pilot-boat  to  Penzance,  and  from  thence  to  St.  Ives, 
where  we  got  a passage  to  Bristol  in  the  Herald.” 

The  Brigand  had  only  been  built  about  two  years,  bylNTessrs. 
Grantham,  Page,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  for  h£r.  Redmond,  of 
Wexford,  at  a cost  of  £32,000,  and  intended  to  trade  from 
Liverpool  to  Bristol,  calliug  at  Wexford,  which  she  continued 
to  do  tfil  a short  time  since,  when  she  was  superseded  by  the 
Troubadour,  another  iron  steamer,  of  250  horse-power,  and  she 


A Genuine  Anecdote. — On  William  the  Fourth  being  con- 
sulted as  to  which  of  Ms  three  horses,  as  connected  with  Goodwin 
Races,  shoMd  be  made  the  winner  of  the  cup,  or,  to  use  the 
phraseology  of  the  tmf,  pressed,  his  Majesty  quickly  answered, 

“ Let  them  all  do  their  best — I’ll  have  no  reefed  topsails.”  ' ! 

Just  as  the  Charlotte  was  closing  with  the  Montague,  Lord  i 
Howe,  who  was  himself  conning  the  ship,  called  out  to  Bowen 
to  starboard  the  helm,  to  which  Bowen  remarked,  that  if  they 
did  so,  she  would  be  on  board  the  next  ship,  the  Jacobin;  to 
this  Ms  lordship  replied  sharply,  “What  is  that  to  you,  sir?” 
Bowen,  a Jittle  nettled,  said  in  an  under  tone,  “ My  eyes,  if  I \ 
care,  if  you  don’t;  I’ll  go  near  enough  to  singe  some  of  our  i 
wMskers.”  Lord  Howe  heard  him,  and  turning  to  his  captain,  i 
said,  “ That’s  a fine  feOow,  Curtis,”  ; j 
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MUTINY  ON  BOARD  THE  BOUNTY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

In  the  year  1787,  being  seventeen  years  after  Captain  Cook’s 
return  from  his  first  voyage,  it  having  been  represented  to  his 
majesty,  by  those  interested  in  our  West  India  colonies,  that 
the  introduction  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  into  those  islands,  to 
constitute  an  article  of  food,  would  prove  of  very  essential  be- 
nefit to  the  inhabitants,  the  king  was  graciously  pleased  to  com- 
ply with  their  request.  A vessel  was  accordingly  purchased, 
and  fitted  with  the  necessary  additions  for  carrying  the  bene- 
volent objects  of  the  voyage  into  elfect;  the  whole  equipment 
for  the  voyage  being  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

The  ship  was  called  the  Bounty,  and  the  command  of  her 
was  entrusted  to  Lieutenant  Bligh,  who  had  previously  sailed 
with  Captain  Cook.  She  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
tons  burthen,  and  her  crew  consisted  of  one  lieutenant,  who  was 
commanding-ofiicer ; one  master,  three  warrant  officers,  one 
surgeon,  two  master’s  mates,  two  midshipmen,  and  thirty-four 
petty  officers  and  seamen,  making  forty-four  in  all;  to  which 
were  added  two  skilful  and  careful  men,  recommended  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,'' to  have  the  management  of  the  plants  intended 
to  be  carried  to  the  West  Indies,  and  others  to  be  brought  home 
for  his  majesty’s  gardens  at  Kew.  One  of  these  was  David 
Nelson,  who  had  served  under  Captain  Cook  in  a similar  situa- 
tion; and  the  other,  Wm.  Brown,  acted  as  an  assistant  to  him. 

On  December  the  23rd,  1787,  the  Bounty  sailed  from  Spit- 
head,  and  on  the  26th  it  blew  a severe  storm  from  the  eastward, 
Avliich  continued  until  the  29  th,  during  which  the  ship  suffered 
considerably.  One  sea  carried  away  the  spare  yards  and  spars 
out  of  the  starboard  main-chains,  while  another  heavy  sea  broke 
into  the  ship,  and  staved  all  the  boats;  and  besides  other  damage 
a large  quantity  of  bread  was  rendered  totally  useless,  the  sea 
having  stove  in  the  stern,  and  fiUed  the  cabin  with  water.  This 
made  it  desirable  for  them  to  toTich  at  Tenerifie,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  5th  of  January,  1788;  and  having  put  the  ship 
to  rights  and  refreshed,  they  sailed  again  on  the  10th. 

On  March  the  23rd  they  made  the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
and  had  to  encounter  tremendous  weather  off  Cape  Horn.  After 
nine  days  of  incessant  gales,  accompanied  with  ha,il  and  sleet, 
the  ship  sufiered  so  much,  that  they  were  obliged  to  keep  pump- 
ing; and  the  decks  were  so  leaky,  that  the  great  cabin  was  ap- 
propriated for  those  who  had  wet  berths  to  hang  their  hammocks 
in : but  finding  that  they  were  losing  ground,  and  the  hopeless- 
ness of  obtaining  a passage  to  the  Society  Islands  by  this  route, 
it  was  determined,  after  thirty  days  struggling  in  this  tempes- 
tuous ocean,  to  bear  away  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
helm  was  accordingly  put  a- weather,  to  the  great  joy  of  every 
person  on  board. 

On  the  23rd  of  May  they  arrived  at  the  Cape,  where  they  re- 
mained for  thirty-eight  days  to  replenish  their  stock  of  provi- 
sions and  water.  They  sailed  from  thence  on  July  the  1st,  and 
anchored  in  Adventure  Bay,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  on  the  20th 
of  August.  Here  they  remained,  taking  in  wood  and  water,  till 
the  4th  of  September;  and  on  the  evening  of  October  the  25th, 
got  sight  of  Otaheite,  and  came  to  an  anchor  the  following  day 
in  Matavai  Bay,  after  running  a distance,  as  computed  by  the 
log,  of  twenty-seven  thousand  and  eighty-six  miles  since  they 
left  England. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  secured.  Captain  Bligh  went  on 
sliore,  accompanied  by  the  chief  Poeeno,  who  had  come  on 
board,  bringing  a small  pig  and  a young  plantain  tree,  as  a 
token  of  friendship  from  Otoo,  the  chief  of  Matavai,  who  had 
changed  his  name  to  Tinah.  He  was  treated  with  great  hospi- 
tality, and  upon  leaving,  the  “ladies,”  taking  some  of  their 
finest  cloth  and  a mat,  clothed  him  in  the  Otaheitean  fashion, 
and  afterwards  accompanied  him  to  the  boat.  In  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days,  a friendly  intimacy  existed  between, the 
ihix>’s  company  and  the  natives,  and  with  a view  of  furthering 
t:iG  object  they  had  in  view,  several  presents  were  given  to 
Tnah;  and  he  was  told  that  King  George  had  sent  him  these, 
on  account  of  the  kindness  of  his  people  to  Captain  Cook,  and  a 
desre  to  serve  him  and  his  country;  at  the  same  time  asking 
tiim  whether  he  would  not  send  something  to  King  George  in 


return.  “ Yes,”  he  replied,  “ I will  send  him  anything  I have;” 
and  began  enumerating  a list  of  articles,  among  wliicb  was  the 
bread-fruit.  This  he  was  immediately  told  was  what  King 
George  would  like  very  much,  and  a number  of  young  trees 
were  promised  to  be  sent  on  board. 

The  natives  of  Otaheite  are  strongly  and  finely  formed;  pos- 
sessing all  the  advantages  of  immense  strength,  with  the  come- 
liness and  beauty  of  the  Europeans.  The  women  of  superior 
rank,  are  taU  and  majestic;  while  those  of  the  inferior  class 
rank  somewhat  below  the  middle  statiuc  of  English  ladies.  The 
complexion  of  the  superior  class  is  that  which  we  call  a brunette. 
Their  skin  is  soft,  and  delicately  smooth.  The  shape  of  the 
face  is  round,  open,  and  comely.  The  cheek  bones  are  not  high, 
nor  the  eyes  hollow,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  coloured  na- 
tions. The  nose  is  a litde  flattened,  but  their  eyes,  and  more 
particularly  those  of  the  females,  are  full  of  fire  and  expression 
— now  sparkling  with  enthusiasm  and  deHght,  and  anon  melting 
with  tenderness  and  love.  They  are  brave,  open,  candid,  gene- 
rous, and  hospitable  to  a degree.  The  feelings  of  suspicion, 
treachery,  self-love,  cruelty,  and  revenge,  which  so  oft  are  found 
in  your  enlightened,  Christian  countries,  was  unknown  in  igno- 
rant, barbarous  Otaheite!  The  only  blot  upon  this  country,  is 
their  excessive,  and,  apparently,  unconquerable  pilfering  pro- 
pensities. Cook,  the  celebrated  traveller,  speaking  of  them, 
says,  “ The  people  of  this  country,  of  all  ranks,  men  and  women,, 
are  the  arrantest  thieves  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  but  we  must 
not  conclude  that  theft  is  a testimony  of  the  same  depravity  in 
them  as  it  is  in  us,  in  the  instance  of  which  our  people  were  suf- 
ferers by  their  dishonesty.”  They  have  an  irresistible  love  for 
iron;  an  old  nail,  rusty  and  broken,  possessing  greater  charms, 
in  their  eyes,  than  a purse  of  the  brightest  gold  ever  coined. 
With  this  brief  description  of  the  natives  of  Otaheite,  necessary 
for  the  better  information  of  our  readers,  we  pursue  our  narra- 
tive. 

The  Bounty  remained  from  the  26th  of  October,  1788,  till  the 
4th  of  April,  1789,  and  collected  during  that  period  one  thou- 
sand and  fifteen  plants,  which  were  contained  in  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-four  pots,  thirty-nine  tubs,  and  twenty  boxes,  be- 
sides several  other  kinds  of  curious  plants  peculiar  to  Otaheite. 
At  sunset  the  boat  returned  from  landing  Tinah  and  his  wife, 
and  the  ship  immediately  made  sail.  The  next  morning  they 
got  sight  of  Huaheine,  where  one  of  the  natives  recognized  Cap- 
tain Bligh,  having  seen  him  with  Captain  Cook  in  tlie  Resolu- 
tion, in  1780. 

On  the  23rd  they  anchored  off  Annamooka,  where  they  re- 
mained till  the  26th,  carrying  on  a brisk  trade  in  yams,  plan- 
tains, hogs,  fowls,  &c. ; but  the  crowd  of  natives  became  so 
great,  that  it  was  judged  prudent  to  get  the  ship  imder  weigh, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  they  sailed  at  sunset.  From 
thence  the  ship  stood  to  the  northward  all  night,  and  at  noon  of 
the  following  day,  the  27th,  they  were  between  the  islands  To- 
foa  and  Kotoo. 

Thus  far  the  voyage  had  advanced  in  a course  of  tmMer- 
rupted  prosperity;  but  a conspiracy  had  been  formed,  which 
was  concerted  with  so  much  secresy  and  circumspection,  that 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  was  occasioned  of  the  impending  ca- 
lamity, which  was  to  render  all  their  past  labour  productive 
only  of  extreme  misery  and  distress. 

About  four  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  April,  Mr. 
Stewart  called  upon  Fletcher  Christian,  who  had  just  fallen 
asleep,  to  relieve  the  deck ; but  observing  him  to  bo  much  out 
of  order,  he  strenuously  advised  him  to  abandon  his  previously 
ex^Hcssed  intention  of  leaving  the  ship  on  a small  raft  which 
he  had  constructed;  but  Christian,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken 
charge  of  the  deck,  observing  ]\Ir.  Hayward,  the  mate  of  his 
watch,  lie  down  on  the  arm-chest  to  take  a nap,  and  finding 
that  Mr.  IlaUet,  tlie  other  nfidshipman,  did  not  make  his  ap- 
I)earance,  formed  the  resolution  of  seizing  the  ship.  He  imme- 
diately disclosed  his  intention  to  Matthew  Quinttal  and  Isaac 
Marlin,  seamen,  both  of  whom  had  been  flogged  by  Captain 
Bligh;  and  they  called  Charles  Churchill,  master-at-.arm.s, 
who  had  also  been  punished,  and  Matthew  Thomi)Son,  seamen, 
both  of  whom  readily  joined  in  the  plot.  Alexander  Smith 
(alias  Jolm  Adams),  John  Williams,  and  WiHiam  M‘Koy, 
evinced  eo ual  willingness,  and  went  witli  Churcliifl  tothcar  - 
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mourer,  of  whom  iney  obtained  the  keys  of  the  arm-chest, 
under  pretence  of  wanting  a musket  to  fire  at  a shark;  and 
finding  Mr.  Hallet  asleep  on  an  arm-chest  in  tlie  main-hatch- 
way,  they  roused  him  and  sent  him  on  deck.  Charles  Norman, 
the  carpenter’s  mate,  unconscious  of  their  proceedings,  had  in 
the  meantime  awakened  Mr.  Hayward,  and  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  shark  which  was  alongside;  and  just  at  the  moment 
he  was  watching  it,  Christian  and  his  confederates  came  up  the 
fore-hatchway,  after  having  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  seve- 
ral men  who  were  aware  of  their  design.  One  man,  Matthew 
Thompson,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  chest,  and  he  served  out 
arms  to  Thomas  Burkitt  and  Robert  Lamb. 

Just  before  sun-rising,  on  Tuesday  the  28th,  while  I was 
yet  asleep,”  says  Mr.  Bligh,  the  captain  of  the  Bounty,  in  his 
own  words,  “ Mr.  Christian,  officer  of  the  watch;  Charles  Chur- 
chill, ship’s  corporal;  John  Mills,  gunner’s  mate;  and  Thomas 
Burkitt,  seaman,  came  into  my  cabin,  and,  seizing  me,  tied  my 
hands  with  a cord  behind  my  back ; threatening  me  with  in- 
stant death,  if  I spoke  or  made  the  least  noise.  I called  out, 
however,  as  loud  as  I could,  in  hopes  of  assistance ; but  they 
had  already  secured  the  officers,  who  were  not  of  their  party, 
by  placing  sentinels  at  their  doors.  I was  hauled  out  of  bed, 
and  forced  on  deck  in  my  shirt.  I demanded  the  reason  of  such 
conduct,  but  received  no  other  answer  but  abuse  for  not  holding 
my  tongue. 

“ The  boatswain  was  ordered  to  hoist  the  launch  out,  with  a 
threat  that  if  he  did  not  do  it  mstantly,  to  take  care  of  himself.” 

The  captain  endeavoured,  by  entreaties  and  persuasion,  to 
turn  the  tide  of  affairs,  and  induce  the  people  not  to  persist  in 
such  acts  of  violence ; but  the  only  reply  was  a command  to 
hold  Ills  tongue,  with  a threat  of  haring  his  brains  blown  out 


if  he  did  not  instantly  comply,  while  three  men  stood  round 
him  with  bayonets  fixed  and  pieces  cocked. 

The  boatswain  and  seamen  who  were  to  go  in  the  launch, 
were  allowed  to  collect  cordage,  canvass,  sails,  and  a twenty- 
eight  gallon  cask  of  water;  and  Mr.  Samuel  got  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  bread,  a small  quantity  of  rum  and  wine, 
and  a quadrant  and  compass.  Those  of  the  seamen  whom 
the  mutineers  meant  to  get  rid  of,  were  forced  into  the  boat, 
and  a dram  served  to  each  of  the  crew  who  remained  in  the 
Bounty. 

The  officers  were  next  called  upon  deck,  and  forced  over  the 
side  into  the  boat,  while  Captain  Bligh  was  still  kept  abaft  the 
mizenmast,  surrounded  by  a guard.  It  appeared  that  Chris- 
tian was  in  some  doubts  whether  he  should  keep  the  carpenter 
or  his  mates,  but  at  length  he  ordered  the  carpenter  into  the 
boat,  permitting  him,  though  not  without  some  opposition,  to 
take  his  tool-chest. 

The  officers  and  men  who  were  to  leave  them,  being  now  in 
the  boat,  the  master-at-arms  informed  Christian  that  they  only 
waited  for  the  captain.  Christain  then  turned  and  said, 
“ Come,  Captain  Bhgh,  your  officers  and  men  are  now  in  the 
boat,  and  you  must  go  with  them ; and  if  you  attempt  to  make 
the  least  resistance  you  wiU  instantly  be  put  to  death.” 

He  was  then,  without  further  ceremony,  forced  over  the  side 
when  his  hands  were  untied.  The  boat  was  veered  astern  witi 
a rope,  and  a few  pieces  of  pork,  some  clothes,  and  four  cuc- 
lasses,  were  thrown  to  them. 

On  being  forced  over  the  side.  Captain  Eiigh,  turning  to 
Christian,  said,  “Is  this  treatment  a proper  return  for  the 
many  instances  you  have  received  of  my  friendship?”  At 
which  the  other  appeared  much  disturbed,  and  answered  with 
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considerable  emotion,  “That — Captain  Bligh  — that  is  the 
thing;  I. am  in  hell — I am  in  hell!” 

Mr.  Bligh  again  begged  of  him  to  desist,  and  gave  his  honour 
never  to  speak  of  this,  or  let  it  be  known  in  England.  He  im- 
plored him,  as  their  past  friendship  was  disregarded,  to  think 
of  and  show  some  mercy  to  his  wife  and  children. 

“ I say  no,  no,  Captain  Bligh,”  replied  Christian ; “ if  you 
had  any  honour,  or  any  manly  feeling  in  your  breast,  things 
had  not  come  to  this.  Your  wife  and  family!  Had  you  any 
regard  for  them,  you  would  have  thought  of  them  before,  and 
not  behaved  so  like  a villain!  I have  been  used  like  a 
dog  all  the  voyage ; I am  determined,  come  what  wall,  to  bear 
it  no  longer.  You  have  goaded — driven  me  to  desperation,  and 
on  you  must  rest  the  consequences.  It  is  too  late.” 

The  armourer  and  carpenter’s  mates  called  over  the  side  for 
the  captain  to  remember  that  they  had  no  hand  in  the  trans- 
action, and  were  kept  contrary  to  their  inclination ; and  soon 
after  the  boat  was  cast  adrift  on  the  open  sea. 

The  launch  contained  nineteen  persons,  whose  weight,  with 
that  of  the  few  articles  they  were  permitted  to  take,  brought 
the  boat’s  edge  so  near  to  the  water,  that  there  seemed  but  lit- 
tle probability  of  her  being  able  to  encomiter  a moderate  swell, 
much  less  to  survive  the  length  of  voyage  they  were  destined 
to  perform  over  the  wide  ocean. 

Upon  examining  the  quantity  of  provisions  which  had  been 
throAvn  into  the  boat,  it  was  found  to  amomit  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  bread,  sixteen  pieces  of  pork  weighing  two 
pounds  each,  six  quarts  of  rum,  six  bottles  of  Avine,  twenty- 
eight  gallons  of  -water,  and  four  empty  barricoes.  As  they 
were  near  the  island  of  Tofoa,  they  endeavoured  to  get  a 
supply  of  bread-fruit  and  water,  but  could  only  succeed  in 
obtaining  about  twenty  cocoa-nuts;  and  numbers  of  the  na- 
tives beginning  to  congregate  on  the  beach,  they  were  obliged 
to  leave  -with  precipitation,  as  the  natives  attacked  them  with 
stones,  and  killed  John  Norton,  quarter-master,  who  was  cast- 
ing off  the  stern-fast,  and  wounded  many  of  them  in  the  boat. 
On  pushing  out  to  sea,  they  were  folio-wed  by  several  canoes, 
and  only  succeeded  in  eluding  the  pursuit  by  throwing  over- 
board some  clothes,  which  induced  the  canoes  to  stop  and  pick 
them  up. 

They  had  now  no  hope  of  relief,  unless  they  could  reach 
Timor,  a distance  of  full  twelve  hundred  leagues,  and  this  in 
an  open  boat  only  twenty-three  feet  in  length,  and  deeply 
laden  with  eighteen  men ; but  they  all  readily  agreed  to  be 
content  with  an  allowance  Avhich,  on  calculation.  Captain 
Bligh  informed  tliem,  would  not  exceed  one  ounce  of  bread 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water  per  day.  It  was  about  eight 
o’clock  at  night,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  that  they  bore  away  under 
a reefed  lug-foresail,  and  the  people  being  divided  into  watches, 
and  the  boat  got  into  a little  order,  they  returned  thanks  to  the 
Almighty  for  their  miraculous  preservation. 

On  the  3rd  it  blew  a violent  storm,  and  the  sea  ran  so  high 
that  they  were  obliged  to  keep  constantly  baling,  and  were  in 
great  apprehension  that  the  bread  which  was  in  bags,  would 
be  spoiled:  to  prevent  this,  they  threw  overboard  all  super- 
fluous clothes,  with  some  spare  sails  and  rope,  in  order  to 
lighten  the  boat;  and  emptying  the  carpenter’s  chest,  stowed 
tlie  tools  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  the  bread  in  the  chest. 
As  they  were  aU  thoroughly  wet  and  cold,  a tea-spoonful  of 
rum  was  served  to  each.  Five  small  cocoa-nuts  were  distri- 
buted for  dinner,  and  a few  broken  pieces  of  bread-fruit  for 
supper,  after  which  prayers  were  performed. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th,  and  morning  of  the  5th,  the  gale 
had  abated,  and  the  boat  was  running  among  some  islands ; 
but  after  their  reception  at  Tofoa,  they  did  not  venture  to 
land.  Upon  examining  the  state  of  tlieir  bread,  they  found 
that  a great  part  of  it  was  damaged  and  rotten;  but  even  this 
was  carefully  preserved  for  use. 

On  the  6th,  they  still  continued  to  see  islands  at  a distance; 
and  this  day,  for  the  first  time,  to  their  great  joy,  they  hooked 
a fish;  but  were  miserably  disappointed  by. losing  it,  as  they 
were  trying  to  get  it  into  the  boat.  They  were  dreadfully 
cramped  from  the  want  of  room,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
remedy  by  putting  themselves  at  watch  and  watch:  one  half 
fitting  up,  while  the  others  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 


with  nothing  to  cover  them,  and  so  constantly  wet,  that  after  a 
few  hours’  sleep,  they  were  scarcely  able  to  move. 

On  the  7th,  they  passed  close  to  some  rocky  isles,  from  which 
they  were  pursued  by  two  large  sailing  canoes;  but  in  the  after- 
noon they  gave  over  the  chase.  Soon  after  it  began  to  rain 
very  heavily,  when  every  person  in  the  boat  did  his  utmost  to 
catch  some  water,  by  which  they  increased  their  stock  to 
thirty-four  gallons,  besides  quenching  their  thirst  for  the  first 
time  since  they  had  been  in  the  boat. 

On  the  8th  they  had  an  allowance  of  an  ounce-and-half  of 
pork,  a tea-spoonful  of  rum,  half  a pint  of  cocoa-nut  milk, 
and  an  ounce  of  bread.  The  afternoon  was  employed  in 
cleaning  out  the  boat,  and  getting  everything  dry  and  in  or- 
der. Hitherto  Captain  Bligh  had  issued  the  allowance  by 
guess,  but  he  now  made  a pair  of  scales  with  two  cocoa-nut 
shells,  and  finding  some  pistol-bails  in  the  boat,  which 
weighed  twenty-five  to  the  pound,  he  adopted  one  of  these 
as  the  weight  of  bread  to  be  served  to  each  person  at  one 
time.  He  also  amused  them  with  describing  the  situations 
of  New  Guinea  and  New  Holland,  that  in  case  any  accident 
should  happen  to  him,  they  might  have  some  idea  of  what 
they  were  about,  and  be  able  to  find  their  way  to  Timor. 

On  the  9th  they  experienced  a violent  storm  of  thiuider 
and  lightning.  They  collected  about  twenty  gallons  of  wa- 
ter ; but  they  were  so  miserably  wet  and  cold,  that  a tea- 
spoonful of  rum  was  served  to  each.  The  weather  continued 
extremely  bad,  and  the  wind  so  increased  that  hardly  one  of 
them  got  any  sleep  that  night. 

The  morning  of  the  10th  brought  no  relief,  except  its  light. 
The  sea  broke  over  the  boat  so  much,  that  two  men  were 
kept  constantly  baling  ; and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
boat  before  the  wind  to  prevent  its  filling.  The  allowance 
was  now  one  bullet- weight  of  bread  and  a quai-ter  of  a pint 
of  water,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  sunset, 
with  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  pork  for  dinner.  - 

On  the  11th  the  weather  was  not  at  all  improved,  and  their 
situation  was  becoming  extremely  dangerous  from  the  con- 
stant running  of  the  sea  over  the  stern,  which  kept  them  ba- 
ling with  all  their  strength  ; but  at  noon  they  were  much 
enlivened  by  the  appearance  of  the  sun,  which  gave  them 
great  pleasure. 

On  the  12th  it  rained  towards  the  evening,  and  they  again 
experienced  a dreadful  night.  When  the  day  came,  they 
were  in  no  way  refreshed  by  the  little  sleep  they  had,  as  they 
were  constantly  drenched  by  the  eea  and  rain  ; and  though 
the  men  were  shivering  with  wet  and  cold,  the  captain  was 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  informing  them,  that  he 
could  no  longer  alford  them  the  scanty  pittance  of  a tea- 
spoonful of  rum. 

On  the  13th  and  14th  the  stormy  weather  and  heav}^  seas 
continued  unabated,  and  on  these  days  they  saw  distant  land, 
and  passed  several  islands,  the  sight  of  which  increased,  ra- 
ther than  alleviated  the  misery  ot  their  situation  ; as  an  at- 
tempt to  procure  relief  was  considered  to  be  attended  with  so 
much  danger,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  remain  as  they 
were,  rather  than  encounter  the  risk. 

On  the  15th  it  was  still  rainy,  both  day  and  night,  and  it 
was  so  dark  that  not  a star  could  be  seen  by  which  the  steer- 
age could  be  directed,  and  the  sea  -was  continually  breaking 
over  the  boat;  which  was  the  case  on  the  16‘th,  when  they 
passed  a truly  horrible  night,  with  storms  of  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rain.  The  dawn  of  the  17th  brought  no  relief ; and 
the  suffering  from  wet  aud  cold  had  been  so  severe,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  break  their  rule,  and  serve  a tea-spoonful  of 
rum  to  each.  The  night  was  again  dark  and  dismal,  aud  no- 
thing but  the  winds  and  waves  to  direct  their  steerage. 

On  the  18th  the  rain  abated,  when  they  stripped  and  wrung 
their  clothes,  which  greatly  refreshed  them;  but  every  one 
of  them  complained  of  violent  pains  in  their  bones.  At  night 
the  ruin  re-commenced,  with  thunder  and  iighi.niug,  which 
continued  without  intermission  through  the  iOtli  aud  20th, 
keeping  the  men  constantly  baling;  but  at  noon  the  sun 
broke  out  and  revived  them,  d'iiey  began  now  to  sufler  from 
extreme  hunger,  but  the  vast  fiuantitics  of  rain  that  had  fal- 
len prevented  their  bcin.g  thirsty. 

Or  the21st  they  were  s<idrenche'l  with  rain  and  sult-walerdu* 
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ring  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  that  they  could  scarcely  see ; and 
on  the  following  day  their  situation  was  extremely  calamitous. 
They  were  obliged  to  run  right  before  the  sea,  and  keep  a strict 
watch,  as  the  slightest  error  in  the  hehn  would  have  caused 
thei^.estruction  in  an  instant.  It  continued  to  blow  hard,  and 
the  l^a  was  constantly  running  over  their  stern.  During  the 
night  the  misery  they  endured  was  excessive,  so  much  so  that 
they  expected  another  such  a night  would  put  an  end  to  the 
sufferings  of  several  of  them. 

On  the  24th  the  wind  moderated  towards  the  evening,  and 
the  night  was  fair.  In  the  morning  they  experienced  relief 
from  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  for  the  first  time  during  the  last 
fifteen  days.  They  stripped  and  hung  up  their  clothes  to  dry; 
but  by  this  time  they  had  been  worn  so  threadbare,  that  they 
contributed  very  little  to  keep  out  either  wet  or  cold.  In  the 
afternoon  they  saw  several  birds,  such  as  boobies  and  noddies, 
which  are  never  seen  far  from  land. 

As  the  sea  now  began  to  run  fair.  Captain  Bligh  took  the  op- 
portunity to  examine  their  stock  of  bread,  and  found  there  was 
sufficient,  according  to  their  present  rate  of  allowance,  to  last 
twenty-nine  days.  Which  was  about  the  time  they  expected  to 
be  able  to  reach  Timor : but  as  this  was  uncertain,  and  it  was 
possible  they  might  be  obliged  to  go  to  Java,  they  determined 
to  reduce  their  present  scanty  rate,  so  as  to  make  the  stock 
hold  out  six  weeks.  This  was  effected  by  continuing  the  same 
quantity  for  breakfast  and  dinner  as  usual,  and  discontinuing 
the  supper  allowance. 

On  the  25th,  at  noon,  some  noddies  came  so  near  to  the  boat 
that  they  caught  one  of  them,  about  the  size  of  a small  pigeon. 
This  was  divided,  with  its  entrails,  into  eighteen  portions,  and 
distributed  by  the  follo'vving  method: — one  man  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  object,  while  another,  pointing  separately  to  each 
portion,  asked  aloud,  “Vfho  shall  have  this?”  to  which  the 
first  answered  by  naming  somebody,  until  the  whole  number 
had  been  served.  By  this  impartial  method,  each  man  stood 
the  same  chance  of  obtaining  an  equal  share.  They  had  also 
an  allowance  of  bread  and  water.  In  the  evening  several  boo- 
bies came  near  them,  and  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  catch 
one  about  as  large  as  a duck.  This  they  killed  for  supper,  and 
giving  the  blood  to  three  of  the  x^eople  who  were  most  distres- 
sed, the  body,  with  entrails,  feet,  and  beak,  were  divided  into 
eighteen  shares,  and  distributed  as  before ; and  having  with  it 
an  allowance  of  bread,  the  whole  made  an  excellent  supper. 

On  the  26th  they  caught  another  booby,  which  was  distribu- 
ted in  the  same  manner  as  before,  giving  the  blood  to  those  who 
suffered  most;  and  this  addition  to  their  usual  fare,  quite 
overjoyed  these  miserable  people,  who  hailed  it  as  an  interpo- 
sition of  Providence  in  their  favour.  The  weather  was  now 
very  fine,  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  becoming  so  powerful, 
that  several  were  seized  with  faintness  and  langom\  In  the 
evening  they  caught  two  boobies,  which  contributed  to  raise 
their  spirits.  The  stomachs  of  these  birds  contained  several 
flying-fish  and  small  cuttle-fish,  which  were  carefully  reserved 
for  the  following  day,  while  the  remainder  were  divided  and 
distributed  as  before.  From  the  appearance  of  the  clouds  in 
the  evening,  they  thought  it  probable  they  must  be  near  land. 

On  the  28th,  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  man  at  the 
hehn  heard  the  sound  of  breakers.  It  was  the  barrier-reef 
which  runs  along  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland,  through 
which  it  now  became  their  anxious  object  to  discover  a passage. 
The  sea  broke  furiously  over  the  reef,  but  within  was  so  smooth 
and  calm,  that  they  aheady  anticipated  the  heartfelt  satisfac- 
tion they  should  experience  as  soon  as  they  should  pass  the 
baiTier.  At  length  they  discovered  a break  in  the  reef,  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  in  width,  and  through  which  they  passed 
rapidly,  with  a strong  stream  running  to  the  westward,  and 
came  almost  immediately  into  smooth  water. 

They  now  offered  up  their  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  his 
merciful  protection  of  them,  and  then  with  more  content  than 
they  had  yet  been  able  to  feel,  took  their  miserable  allowance 
of  a bullet- weight  of  bread,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water 
- for  dinner. 

They  now  began  to  see  tlie  coast  very  distinctly,  and  in  the 
evening  they  landed  on  the  sandy  point  of  an  island,  where 
they  soon  discovered  that  there  were  oysters:  they  also  found 


plenty  of  fresh  water.  By  the  help  of  a small  magnifying  glass, 
a fire  was  made;  and  among  the  things  that  had  been  thrown 
into  the  boat,  was  a tinder-box  and  a piece  of  brimstone;  so  that 
in  future  they  had  the  ready  means  of  making  a fire.  One  of 
the  men  had  been  provident  enough  to  bring  with  him  from 
the  ship,  a copper  pot,  in  which  they  made  a stew  of  oysters, 
bread,  and  pork,  and  each  person  received  a full  piut. 

The  general  complaints  among  the  people  were  a great  dizzi- 
ness in  the  head,  and  weakness  in  the  joints;  but  notwith- 
standing their  sufferings  from  cold  and  hunger,  aU  of  them  re- 
tained marks  of  strength.  The  men  were  cautioned  by  Cap- 
tain Bhgh  not  to  touch  any  kind  of  fruit  or  berry  they  might 
find;  but  no  sooner  were  they  ought  of  sight,  than  they  began 
to  eat  without  reserve.  The  effect  of  this  was,  that  they  soon 
began  to  show  symtoms  of  over-eating,  which  frightened  them 
so  much,  that  they  fancied  they  w ere  poisoned ; but , fortunately, 
the  fruit  proved  to  be  wholesome  and  good. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  they  named  the  island  they  were  upon.  Restora- 
tion Island,  as  not  being  inapplicable  to  their  situation,  which 
was  a restoration  to  health  and  strength. 

The  people  now  made  excellent  meals  of  oysters  and  palm- 
tops stewed,  without  consuming  any  of  their  bread.  On  tlie 
30th,  they  collected  a quantity  of  oysters,  which  they  put  on 
board  the  boat,  and  also  filled  their  vessels  with  fresh  water  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  sixty  gallons.  Upon  examming  the  bread, 
they  found  about  thirty-eight  days’  allowance  remaining. 

Being  now  ready  for  sea,  every  person  was  ordered  to  attend 
prayers;  but  just  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  embarking, 
about  twenty  naked  savages  made  their  apx>earance,  and  beck- 
oned to  the  sailors  to  come  near  them;  but  as  they  were  armed 
with  spears  and  lances,  it  was  thought  most  advisable  to  de- 
cline the  invitation  and  proceed  on  their  voyage,  which  lay  to 
the  northward. 

On  the  31st  they  landed  on  an  island,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Sunday,  and  two  parties  were  sent  on  shore  to  seek 
for  supplies;  but  many  of  them,  overcome  by  weakness  and 
fatigue,  began  to  show  a mutinous  spirit,  which  Captain  Bligh 
immediately  quelled  by  drawing  his  cutlass,  and  enforcing  obe- 
dience. They  obtained  oysters,  clams,  and  dog-fish;  also  a 
small  bean,  which  Nelson,  the  botanist,  luonounced  to  be  a 
species  of  dolichos. 

On  the  first  of  June  they  stopped  in  the  midst  of  some  sandy 
islands,  called  Keys,  where  they  procured  a few  clams  and 
beans.  Nelson  was  here  taken  ill,  with  a violent  heat  in  his 
bowels,  loss  of  sight,  great  thirst,  &c. ; but  by  giAung  him  some 
pieces  of  bread  soaked  in  a little  wine,  which  had  been  care- 
fully preserved,  he  soon  recovered.  The  boatsAvain  and  car- 
penter Avere  also  iU,  complaining  of  head-ache  and  sickness; 
and,  indeed,  there  were  few  of  them  without  complaints. 

At  night  a party  was  sent  out  to  catch  birds,  but  they  only 
returned  with  twelve  noddies.  This  was  through  the  foUy  and 
obstinacy  of  Robert  Lamb,  butcher,  who  separated  from  them, 
and  disturbed  the  birds.  He  afterwards  acknowledged  that 
he  had  eaten  nine  raw  birds  after  separating  from  his  two  com- 
panions. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  after  passing  several  keys  and  islands, 
and  doubling  Cape  York,  the  north-easternmost  point  of  New 
Holland,  the  little  boat  and  her  brave  crew  once  more  launched 
into  the  open  ocean.  They  had  been  just  six  days  on  the  coast, 
in  the  course  of  which  they  had  found  oysters,  a few  clams, 
some  birds,  and  water;  but  they  had  derived  great  benefit  from 
enjoying  good  rest  at  night,  and  rehef  from  the  fatigue  of  con- 
stantly sitting. 

On  the  5th  a booby  was  caught  by  the  hand,  and  the  blood 
of  it  being  divided  among  the  three  weakest,  the  body  was  re- 
served for  the  next  day’s  dinner;  and  in  the  evening  of  the 
6th,  the  allowance  for  supper  was  recommended  according  to  a 
promise  made  at  its  discontinuance. 

On  the  7th,  after  a miserably  wet  and  cold  night,  nothing 
more  could  be  afforded  than  the  usual  allowance  for  breakfast, 
but  at  dinner  they  had  the  remainder  of  the  dried  clams,  being 
about  an  ounce  to  each.  The  sea  Avas  running  very  high,  and 
breaking  over  the  boat.  The  next  day,  however,  the  weather 
was  more  moderate,  and  they  caught  a sm.all  dolphin,  which 
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gave  about  two  ounces  to  each  man ; but  in  tlie  night  it  came 
on  to  blow  again. 

Many  of  them  now  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  their  long  suf- 
ferings! Mr.  Ledward,  the  surgeon,  and  Lawrence  Leboque, 
an  old  and  hardy  seaman,  appeared  to  be  giving  way  very  fast. 
In  two  or  three  days  afterwards  there  seemed  a visible  altera- 
tion for  the  worse  in  many  of  them,  and  an  apparent  debility 
of  understanding,  that  seemed  the  melancholy  presage  of  an 
approaching  dissolution.  One  hope  alone  supported  them,  that 
in  a very  few  days  more,  at  the  rate  they  were  then  sailing, 
they  would  arrive  at  that  point,  so  fondly  anticipated  as  the 
termination  of  their  miseries. 

In  the  afternoon,  birds  and  branches  of  trees  gave  signs  of 
land  being  near;  but  the  captain  cautioned  them  not  to  be  too 
sanguine  as  there  were  several  islands  between  New  Guinea 
and  Timor. 

On  the  11  til.  Captain  Bligh  announced  tlie  pleasing  intelli- 
gence that  an  observation  of  longitude  appeared  to  indicate 
th.at  they  had  passed  the  meridian  of  the  eastern  part  of  Timor. 
Tliis  discovery  flUed  every  heart  with  joy  and  expectation, 
and  all  eyes  were  intently  fixed  on  that  quarter  in  which  the 
land  was  expected  to  be  situate.  Evening  fell  without  their 
being  able  to  discover  anything  except  the  vast  expanse  of 
ocean ; but,  at  three  o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  just  as 
the  day  was  breaking,  a cultivated  coast,  finely  diversified  with 
hill  and  dale,  appeared  stretching  in  wide  extent  before  them. 
This  was  Timor! 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  tumult  of  joy,  the  in- 
tense and  inexpressible  delight,  which  filled  their  minds  at  the 
blessing  of  the  sight  of  this  land.  Their  thoughts  rapidly  re- 
verted to  the  varied  events  of  their  fearful  passage,  till  it  ap- 
peared scarcely  credible  even  to  themselves — that  in  an  open 
boat,  so  poorly  provided,  and  under  circumstances  every  way 
so  calamitous,  they  should  have  been  able  to  reach  the  coast  of 
Timor  in  forty-one  days  after  leaving  Tofoa,  having  in  that 
time  run,  by  their  log,  a distance  of  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  nautical  miles;  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing their  extreme  'distress,  without  the  loss  of  a single  indi- 
vidual. 

The  crew,  who  now  considered  their  safety  as  beyond  the 
reach  of  vicissitude,  were  eager  to  land  at  the  nearest  shore  with- 
out further  delay;  but  Captain  Bligh,  wisely  considering  that 
the  Dutch  were  only  in  possession  of  a corner  of  this  large 
island,  directed  his  course  to  the  south-west  part  of  it,  in  which 
he  had  but  an  indistinct  recollection  of  hearing  the  Dutch  set- 
tlement was  situate.  They  had  passed  along  a coast  covered 
with  palm-trees,  and  afterwards  a more  open  district,  where  the 
inhabitants  were  clearing  and  cultivating  their  grounds;  but 
night  came  on  without  their  discovering  any  appearance  of  a 
settlement,  or  an  eligible  landing-place. 

On  the  13th  they  continued  their  voyage,  with  the  same  re- 
sult. About  two  o’clock,  after  running  through  a very  dange- 
rous sea,  they  came  to  a spacious  bay,  with  an  entrance,  that 
appeared  to  form  so  eligible  a station  for  shipping,  that  hopes 
were  conceived  that  it  might  be  an  European  settlement. 
Seeing  a hut,  a dog,  and  some  cattle,  near  a sandy  beach,  the 
gunner  and  boatswain  landed,  but  were  not  long  gone,  when 
they  returned,  accompanied  by  five  of  the  natives,  from  whom 
they  met  a hospitable  reception.  They  were  informed  that 
the  governor  resided  at  a place  called  Coupang,  at  some  dis- 
tance to  the  north-east,  and  one  of  the  men  went  with  them  to 
show  the  way,  but  they  were  not  able  to  reach  it  that  night. 
At  ten  o’clock  they  came  to  a grapnel,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
doubled  their  allowance  of  bread,  to  which  was  added  a little 
wine. 

On  the  following  morning,  after  the  most  comfortable  and 
rcfreslimg  sleep  they  had  yet  enjoyed,  they  found  themselves  clear 
of  the  island,  and  soon  after,  the  report  of  two  large  guns  came 
booming  along  the  water.  They  were  electrified  with  joy,  by 
this,  the  first  sound  indicative  of  European  existence;  and 
shortly  after  two  square-rigged  vessels  and  a cutter  appeared 
at  anchor.  They  endeavoured  to  work  to  windward,  but  losing 
ground  on  each  tack,  they  took  to  their  oars  again,  and  kept  row- 
ing till  four  o’clock,  when  the  hands  had  an  allowance  of  bread 
and  wine,  after  which  they  resumed  their  oars  and  plied  them 
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till  daylight,  ^h^  they  found  themselves  opposite  the  small 
fort  and  town  of  Coupang. 

They  hoisted  a signal  of  distress  by  the  aid  of  some  signal 
flags,  which  they  tomid  in  the  boat,  and  soon  after  day-break 
a soldier  hailed  them  to  land.  They  immediately  obeyed  the 
signal,  and  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  an  English  sailor 
who  told  them  he  belonged  to  a Dutch  vessel  in  the  road,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Spikeman,  the  second  person  in  the  town. 
He  received  them  with  great  humanity,  and  gave  directions  for 
their  immediate  reception  at  liis  own  house,  where  a comfort- 
able breakfast  was  provided,  while  he  went  to  inform  the  go- 
vernor of  their  arrival. 

The  governor,  IVIr.  William  Adrian  Van  Este,  notwithstand- 
ing his  extreme  sickness,  received  them  with  great  hospitality, 
and  exhibited  the  fullest  proof  of  his  being  possessed  of  humane 
and  generous  feelings.  He  said  that  he  considered  it  the  great- 
est blessing  of  his  life  that  they  had  fallen  under  his  protection; 
and  though  such  was  his  infirmity,  that  he  could  not  perform 
in  person  the  duties  he  wished,  yet  he  had  full  confidence  in 
their  being  faithfully  performed  by  Mr.  Wanjon,  his  son-in-law, 
and  the  second  in  command.  There  was  only  one  uninhabited 
house  in  Coupang,  which  he  assigned  to  Captain  Bligh,  and  for 
the  people  he  offered  either  the  hospital  or  Captain  Spikeman’s 
vessel. 

On  examining  the  premises.  Captain  Bligh  found  that  by 
taking  only  one  apartment  to  himself,  he  could  find  room  for  the 
whole  party.  He  accordingly  allotted  another  room  for  the 
master,  surgeon,  botanist,  and  gunner,  a loft  to  the  other 
oflicers,  and  an  outer  apartment  to  the  men;  the  governor  ge- 
nerously furnishing  them  with  bedding  and  other  necessaries 
for  all  of  them. 

At  noon,  they  were  supplied  with  a plentiful  dinner,  and 
they  retired  to  rest  early,  after  having  returned  due  thanks  to  the 
Almighty,  who  had  enabled  them  to  endure  such  heavy  calami- 
ties, and  to  persevere  in  such  rigid  economy,  that  they  had 
eleven  days  provisions  remaining  when  they  arrived,  so  that 
had  they  been  unfortunate  enough  to  have  missed  the  Dutch 
settlement  at  Timor,  they  could,  on  the  same  scanty  allowance, 
have  proceeded  to  Java. 

To  secure  their  arrival  at  Batavia,  in  the  island  of  Java,  be- 
fore the  October  fleet  sailed  for  Europe,  Captain  Bligh  jnir- 
chased  a small  schooner,  thirty-four  feet  long,  for  which  he 
gave  1000  rix-dollars.  This  they  fitted  out  for  sea  under  the 
name  of  his  Majesty’s  schooner  Resource;  and  Mr.  Wanjon 
supplied  them  with  four  brass  swivels  and  fourteen  stand  of 
small  arras,  as  a loan,  to  be  returned  at  Ihatavia. 

On  July  20,  Mr.  Nelson,  the  botanist,  died  of  an  inflammatory 
fever;  and  was  the  next  day  interred  in  the  burying-groimd  be- 
hind the  chapel  appropriated  to  the  Europeans  of  the  toAvn. 

The  schooner  being  victualled  and  ready  for  sea,  they  took  an 
affectionate  leave  of  the  inhabitants  of  Coupang,  and  sailed 
on  the  afternoon  of  August  20,  taking  the  launch  with  them  in 
tow. 

On  Sunday,  September  6th,  they  saw  the  high  land  of  Cape 
Sandana,  in  the  north-east  part  of  Java,  and  on  the  10th,  an  ■ 
chored  off  PassourAvang,  a Dutch  settlement  on  the  coast. 

On  the  next  day  they  sailed,  and  anchored  in  Sourabaya- 
road,  where  they  were  received  by  the  governor  Avith  great 
friendship  and  civility,  and  hospitabl}^  eiitertained. 

They  sailed  on  the  17th,  and  made  Samarang,  Avhich,  next  to 
Batavia,  is  the  most  considerable  settlement  which  the  Dutch 
have  in  Java.  After  experiencing  the  hospitality  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  receiving  medicines  and  attention  froni  Mr.  Abcgg, 
the  surgeon  of  the  hospital,  they  sailed  on  the  2Gth  Avith  a 
galley,  mounting  six  swivels,  Avhich  the  governor  had  ordered 
to  accompany  them  to  Batavia,  Avhere  they  arrived  on  the  1st 
of  October.  Here  they  found  a Dutch  man  of-Avar  riding  at 
anchor,  besides  tAventy  sail  of  Dutch  East  India  ships,  and 
many  smaller  vessels. 

In  a few  days  Captain  Bligh  was  seized  AA'ith  a tcA'cr,  occa- 
sioned by  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  atmosphere;  and  as  he 
could  get  no  relief,  he  resolved  to  leave  Batavia  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; for  this  purpose  he  took  a passage  in  a packet  about  to 
sail  to  Europe,  for  himself,  his  clerk,  and  a ser\'ant,  which  were 
all  the  vessel  could  accommodate. 
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On  Friday,  the  9th  of  October,  the  General  Elliott  arrived, 
having  saved  a quantity  of  treasure  that  was  on  board  the  ' 
Vansittart,  an  English  East  Indiaman,  which  had  been  lost  in 
the  straits  of  Banca. 

On  the  following  day  the  Resource  was  sold  by  Dutch  auc- 
tion; that  is,  the  vessel  put  up  at  2000  rix- dollars,  from  which 
deductions  were  made  until  some  person  bid;  unfortunately 
no  one  offered,  until  it  had  been  lowered  to  295  dollars,  at  which 
she  was  sold  to  an  Englishman  commanding  a ship  from  Bengal. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  Captain  Bligh  embarked  in  the 
packet,  which  wms  commanded  by  Captain  Peter  Couvret,  and 
bound  for  Middleburgh.  The  governor  promised  that  those  of 
the  company  who  remained  behind,  should  follow  in  the  first 
ship,  and  be  as  little  divided  as  possible.  Mr.  Fryer,  the  master, 
had  been  previously  authorised  to  supply  the  men  and  ofiS.cers 
left  under  his  command  with  one  month's  pay,  to  enable  them 
to  purchase  clothing  for  their  passage  to  England. 

On  the  18th  the  packet  spoke  Avith  the  Rambler,  an  Ameri- 
can brig,  bound  from  Boston  to  Batavia.  After  passing  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  they  steered  to  the  northward  of  Cocos  Isles. 

Nothing  of  consequence  occurred  during  the  voyage  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  Avhence  they  sailed  in  company  with 
the  Astree,  French  frigate,  and  on  the  21st  came  in  sight  of  | 
Ascension  Island.  On  the  13th  of  March,  1790,  they  Avere  ofi  ' 
the  Bill  of  Portland,  and  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  folloAv- 
ing  day,  Captain  Bligh  left  the  packet,  and  was  landed  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Those  Avho  had  been  left  at  Batavia,  Avere  provided  witli  pas- 
sages by  the  earliest  ships;  but  though  apparently  in  good 
health  at  the  time  they  Avere  left  by  the  captain,  they  did  not 
all  live  to  quit  Batavia.  Thomas  Hall  died  before  the  departure 
of  the  packet,  and  Peter  Linkletter  and  the  master’s  mate,  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  Avithin  a fortnight  after,  as  the  hardships  they  had 
experienced  rendered  them  unable  to  support  so  unhealthy  a 
climate  as  that  of  Batavia;  but  of  nineteen  Avho  AA'ere  forced 
into  the  launch  by  the  mutineers,  it  pleased  God  that  tArelve 
should  surmount  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  this  unparal- 
leh^d  voyage,  and  live  to  re-visit  their  native  land. 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned  by  the  different  persons 
interested  for  such  an  unparalleled  mutiny  as  that  described  in 
tlie  foregoing  narrative;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
each  of  those  who  have  given  any  insight  into  the  details,  and 
described  the  actions  of  themselves  or  others,  have  naturally 
been  biased  by  the  particular  position  in  which  they  haAm  been 
placed,  and  the  feelings  they  Avould  naturally  imbibe  from  their 
peculiar  situation.  Lieutenant  Bligh  speaks  of  the  mutineers 
as  harsh,  unfeeling  Avretches,  deaf  to  every  principle  of  huma- 
nity, but  chiefly  instigated  to  their  purpose  by  the  prospect  of 
changing  the  toil  and  hardships  of  a sailor’s  life,  for  the 'sloth- 
ful indolence  and  luxurious  ease  Avhich  they  ©bserA'ed  to  be  en- 
joyed by  the  natives  of  Otaheite;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  conduct  of  Bligh  toAvards  his  officers,  as  related  in  a manu- 
script journal  kept  by  Morrison,  the  boatsAvain’s  mate,  \Ams  so 
arbitrary,  briital,  and  disreputable,  as  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the 
sole,  cause  of  the  rebellion  of  Christian  and  his  colleagues. 

From  the  evidence  it  is  apparent  that  at  all  events,  some- 
thing more  than  Captain  Bligh,  set  forth  in  his  statement, 
passed  between  him  and  Mr.  Christian;  AA^e  give  one  incident 
(of  which  Mr.  Bligh  took  no  notice)  from  Morrison’s  Journal. 

“ On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  Lieutenant  Bhgh  came  on 
deck,  and  missing  some  of  the  cocoa-nuts,  which  had  been  piled 
up  betAveen  the  guns,  said  they  had  been  stolen,  and  could  not 
have  been  taken  away  Avithout  the  knowledge  of  the  officers, 
all  of  Avhom  were  sent  for  and  questioned  on  the  subject.  On 
their  declaring  they  had  not  seen  any  of  the  people  touch  them, 
he  exclaimed  ‘ Then  you  must  have  taken  them  yourseHes!’ 
and  proceeded  to  inquire  of  them  separately,  how  many  they 
had  purchased.  On  coming  to  Mr.  Christian,  that  gentleman 
answered, — ‘ I do  not  knoAv,  Sir,  but  I hope  you  do  not  think  me 
so  mean  as  to  be  guilty  of  stealing  yours.’ — Mr.  Bligh  replied, 
‘ Yes,  you  d — d hound,  I do — you  must  have  stolen  them  from 
me,  or  you  would  be  able  to  give  a better  account  of  them.’ 
Then,  turning  to  the  other  officers,  he  said  God  d — n you  scoun- 
drels, you  are  all  thieves  alike,  and  combine  Avith  the  men  to 
rob  me.  I suppose  you  will  steal  ray  yams  next,  but  I’ll 


SAfeat  you  for  it  you  rascals,— 111  make  half  of  you 
over  board,  before  you  get  through  Endeavour  Straits.’  About 
as  pretty  a specimen  as  could  be  given  of*  this  man’s  capa- 
bilities of  governing  a ship’s  crew!  and  his  language, — which 
would  disgrace  the  frequenter  of  a pot-house — was  addressed  to 
gentlemen,  nearly  or  quite  his  equal  in  birth,  and  if  hi  slanguage 
may  be  taken  as  a criterion,  his  superior  in  eA^erything  else. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  number  of  anecdotes  produced,  to  shoAv 
that  he  indulged  his  CA^ery  ebullition  of  a passionate  irritable 
temper,  in  Avounding  and  disgusting  the  feelings  of  his  officers, 
in  a manner  so  totally  unfitting  a gentleman,  bearing  his  Ma- 
jesty’s commission,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  disgust  and  estrange 
the  mind  of  every  one  from  him.  The  accounts,  however,  arc 
very  contradictory,  and  it  is  verj'’  evident  that  the  conduct  of 
the  mutineers  was  both  unjustifiable  and  unpardonable. 

’Tis  mine  to  tell  their  tale  of  grief, 

Their  constant  peril,  and  their  scant  relief ; 

Their  days  of  danger,  and  their  nights  of  pain  ; 

Their  inanly  courage,  e’en  Avhen  deemed  in  vain  ; 

The  sapping  famine,  rendering  scai’ce  a son 
KnoAvn  to  his  mother  in  the  skeleton ; 

Ihe  ills  that  lessened  still  their  little  store, 

And  starA'ed  e’en  Hunger  till  he  wrung  no  more  ; 

The  A'arying  froAvns  and  favoAirs  of  the  deep. 

That  now  almost  engulfs,  then  leaves  to  creep. 

With  crazy  oar  and  shattered  strength,  along 
The  tide,  that  yields  reluctant  to  the  strong  ; 

Th’  incessant  fever  of  that  arid  thirst 
Which  welcomes,  as  a Avell,  the  clouds  that  burst 
Above  their  naked  bones,  and  feels  delight 
In  the  cold  drenching  of  the  stormy  night ; 

And  fi'om  the  outspread  canvass  gladly  Avrings 
A drop  to  moisten  life’s  all-gasping  springs ; 

The  savage  foe  escaped,  to  seek  again 
More  hospitable  shelter  from  the  main  ; 

The  ghastly  spectres  which  were  doomed  at  last 
To  tell  as  true  a tale  of  dangers  past. 

As  ever  the  dark  annals  of  the  deep 
Disclosed  for  man  to  dread,  or  Avoman  AiA'eep. 


CHAUTER  II. 

Independent  of  the  object  of  the  preceding  voyage  being 
rendered  abortiv’c,  so  audacious  and  criminal  an  act  of  insubor- 
dination as  that  committed  by  Christian  and  his  associates, 
could  not  pass  unnoticed.  Lieutenant  Bligh  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  commander,  and  a second  time  sent  out  to  transport 
the  bread-fruit  to  the  West  Indies,  which  he  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing. The  British  government  having  resolved  to 
adopt  eA’^ery  possible  means  to  ax^prehend  the  mutineers  and 
bring  them  to  punishment,  and  also  to  obtain  a suiwey  of  En- 
deavour Straits,  for  the  xuirpose  of  facilitating  the  passage  to 
Botany  Bay,  sent  out  the  Pandora  frigate,  of  tAventy-four  guns, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain EdAvard  Edwards : Avith  orders  to  proceed  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  Otaheite,  and  if  he  did  not  find  the  mutineers  there, 
to  Ausit  the  different  groux)S  of  the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands, 
and  others  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Pacific;  and  to  use 
his  best  endeavours  to  seize  and  bring  home  in  confinement,  the 
whole  or  such  part  of  the  delinquents  as  they  might  be  able  to 
discover. 

In  January,  1791,  the  Pandora  passed  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, and  anchored  in  Matavai  Bay  the  23rd  of  March.  Before 
the  ship  had  anchored,  Joseph  Coleman,  the  armourer  of  the 
Bounty,  attempted  to  come  on  board;  and  several  questions 
Avere  put  to  him  about  the  Bounty  and  her  people,  to  which  he 
gave  ready  replies.  Soon  afterAvards  he  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Peter  Heywood  and  Mr.  Stewart,  midshipmen,  who  Avere 
brought  down  into  the  cabin;  when,  after  some  conversation, 
Heywood  asked  if  Mr.  Hayward,  midshipman  of  the  Bounty', 
but  then  Lieutenant  of  the  Pandora,  Avas  on  board,  and  who  was 
sent  for.  After  further  conversation.  Captain  Edwards  called 
in  the  sentinel  to  take  them  into  custody,  and  to  put  tliem  in 
irons.  Soon  after  this,  four  others  arrived,  and  from  them  and 
some  of  the  natiA^es,  he  learned  that  several  of  the  mutineers 
were ‘Still  on  the  island;  but  that  Christian  and  nine  men  had 
long  since  left  it  in  the  Bounty,  saying  to  the  nath'es,  that 
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Captain  Cook  Avas  living,  and  that  Captain  Biigh  had  gone  to 
settle  at  Whytutakee  along  with  him.  He  also  learned  that 
some  of  the  people  of  the  Bounty  had  built  a schooner,  with 
Avhich  they  had  sailed  the  day  before  from  Matavai  Bay  to  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  island. 

On  this  intelligence,  he  despatched  the  two  lieutenants 
Corner  and  Hayward,  with  the  pinnace  and  launch,  to  intercept 
her.  They  soon  got  sight  of  her  and  chased  her  out  to  sea; 
but  night  coming  on  and  the  chase  gaining  on  them,  they  were 
compelled  to  give  up  the  pursuit.  They  learned,  hoAvever,  that 
she  had  returned  to  Paxiarre,  on  which  they  were  again  des- 
patched in  search  of  her.  Lieutenant  Corner  succeeded  in 
taking  three  of  the  mutineers,  and  Hayward,  on  arriving  at 
Paparre,  found  the  schooner,  but  the  rnulineers  had  fled  to  the 
mountains.  He  carried  ofl'  the  schooner,  and  returned  next 
day,  Avhen  hearing  they  were  coming  down,  he  drew  up  his 
party  in  order  to  receive  them;  and  when  within  hearing  called 
to  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  which  they  did,  and  they  were 
brought  prisoners  to  the  ship. 

The  following  persons  were  received  on  board  the  Pandora; 
— Peter  Heywood,  George  Stewart,  midshipmen ; James  Mor- 
rison, boatswain’s  mate ; Charles  Norman  and  Thomas  MTntosh, 
carpenter’s  mates;  Joseph  Coleman,  armourer;  Richard  Skin- 
ner, Thomas  Ellison,  Henry  Hilbrant,  Thomas  Burkitt,  John 
Millward,  John  Sumner,  William  Muspratt,  Richard  Byrne, 
seamen ; being  fourteen  in  all. 

From  various  statements  of  the  mutineers,  and  from  journals 
that  had  been  kept  by  some  of  them,  it  appeared  that  after  the 
departure  of  Captain  Bhgh  in  the  launch,  they  proceeded  to 
Toobouai,  in  lat,  20°  13^,  S,  long,  149°  35'  W.,  a solitary  island 


discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1777,  and  which  has  since  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Pitcairn’s  island,  where  they  anchored  on 
May  25th,  1789.  They  had  thrown  overboard  the  greater  part 
of  the  bread-fruit  plants,  and  divided  among  themselves  the 
property  of  the  officers  and  men  whom  they  had  so  inhumanly 
turned  adrift.  They  intended  to  have  formed  a settlement  at 
this  island,  but  the  opposition  of  the  natives,  quarrels  among 
themselves,  and  the  Avant  of  many  necessary  materials,  deter- 
mined them  to  go  to  Otaheite  for  Avhat  they  might  require  to 
effect  their  purpose.  They  accordingly  sailed  from  Toobouai 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  and  arrived  at  Otaheite  on 

the  6th  of  June.  . » • i i 

After  receiving  a large  stock  of  provisions,  Avith  which  the 
Otaheiteans  liberally  supplied  them,  under  the  belief  that  it  was 
for  Captains  Cook  and  Bligh,  who  waited  for  them  at  Wliytu- 
takee,  they  left  Otaheite  on  the  19th  of  June,  taking  with  them 
eight  men,  nine  women,  and  seven  boys,  and  returned  to  Poo- 
bouai,  where  they  arrived  on  the  26th. 

They  immediately  commenced  building  a fort  of  fifty  yards 
square,  but  disagreements  among  themselves,  and  continual 
disputes  and  skirmishes  Avith  the  natives,  rendered  their 
situation  so  disagreeable  and  unsafe,  and  the  Avork  Avent  on 
so  slowly,  that  it  was  agreed  to  discontinue  the  building  of 
the  fort.  The  men,  instead  of  that  voluptuous  indolence,  the 
hope  of  which  had  impelled  them  to  this  guilty  course,  found 
nothing  but  hard  Avork  and  hard  fighting.  Christian  very 
soon  perceived  that  his  authority  Avas  on  the  wnne,  and  a con- 
sultation Avas  therefore  held  as  to  the  most  advisable  step  to 
be  taken.  After  much  angry  discussion,  it  was  determined, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Christian,  to  return  to  Otaheite  • 
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that  those  chose  to  go  on  shore  might  do  so,  and  that 
those  who  preferred  to  remain  in  the  ship  could  then  proceed 
to  whatever  place  they  should  agree  upon  among  themselves. 

They  accordingly  sailed  from  Toobouai  on  tne  15th,  and 
arrived  at  Matavai  Bay  on  the  20th  September,  1789.  Six- 
teen of  the  mutineers  were  put  on  shore,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  natives  with  their  usual  fond  cordiality  ; but 
Christian,  justly  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  remain- 
ing in  Otaheite,  slipped  cable  in  the  night,  and  made  off  with 
all  who  were  on  board,  amounting  to  nine  English,  six  Ota- 
heitean  men,  and  eleven  women. 

Of  the  sixteen  who  came  on  shore  at  Otaheite,  Churchill 
and  Thompson,  two  of  the  most  active  in  the  mutiny,  pe- 
rished by  violent  deaths.  These  two  men  had  accompanied 
a chief,  the  tayo  or  sworn  friend  of  Churchill ; who  having 
died  without  children,  this  mutineer  succeeded  to  his  property 
and  dignity,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  Thomp- 
son, for  some  real  or  fancied  insult,  took  an  opportunity  of 
shooting  his  companion.  The  natives  assembled,  and  to 
avenge  the  murder,  literally  stoned  Thompson  to  death  ; and 
his  skull  was  brought  on  board  the  Pandora. 

The  remaining  fourteen  were  received  on  board  the  Pan- 
dora, as  before-mentioned,  and  immediately  placed  in  con- 
finement. A round-house  was  built  on  the  after-part  of  the 
quarter-deck,  for  their  more  effectual  security,  and  to  prevent 
their  having  any  communication  with,  or  crowding  the  ship’s 
company.  This  round-house  was  only  eleven  feet  long,  built 
as  a prison,  and  aptly  named  “ Pandora’s  Box,”  which  was  en- 
tered by  a scuttle  in  the  roof,  about  eighteen  inches  square. 
Instead,  however,  of  two  thirds  allowance,  to  which  prisoners 
are  legally  limited,  they  were  victualled  in  every  respect  the 
same  as  the  ship’s  company.  Their  families  were  also  allowed 
to  visit  them ; a permission  which  gave  rise  to  the  most 
affecting  scenes.  Every  day  the  wives  came  down  with  their 
infants  in  their  arms  j the  fathers  weeping  over  their  babes 
who  were  soon  to  be  orphans,  and  husband  and  wife  mingling 
cries  and  tears  at  the  prospect  of  so  calamitous  a separation. 

It  appears,  that  when  the  little  schooner  before-mentioned 
had  been  finished,  six  of  the  fourteen  mutineers  tliat  were  at 
Otaheite  embarked  in  her,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
to  the  East  Indies,  and  actually  put  to  sea ; but  meeting  with 
bad  weather,  and  suspecting  the  nautical  abilities  of  Mor- 
rison, the  boatswain’s  mate,  who  had  first  undertaken  the 
construction  of  the  vessel  (assisted  by  the  two  carpenters,  the 
cooper,  and  some  others),  and  whom  they  had  elected  as  com- 
manding officer,  they  resolved  to  return  to  Otaheite.  Stewart 
and  Heywood  took  no  part  in  this  transaction,  as  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  remain  at  Otaheite,  and  there  await 
.the  arrival  of  a king’s  ship,  as  they  deemed  it  morally  certain 
th^t  one  would  be  sent  out  in  search  of  them ; and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  alacrity  which  they  displayed  in  getting  on 
board  the  Pandora  the  instant  of  her  arrival. 

The  main  objects  of  their  expedition  being  thus  fulfilled, 
and  an  ample  sea-store  laid  in,  the  Pandora  left  Otaheite  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1791,  accompanied  by  the  little  schooner 
which  the  mutineers  had  built.  In  point  of  size  she  was  not 
much  larger  than  Lieutenant  Bligh’s  launch,  her  dimensions 
being  thirty  feet  length  of  keel,  thirty-five  feet  length  on 
deck,  nine  feet  and  a half  extreme  breadth,  and  five  feet 
depth  of  hold. 

The  Pandora  touched  at  Huaheine  and  Bolabola ; but  when 
they  came  to  Whytutakee,  they  made  particular  inquiries, 
without  obtaining  any  information ; the  natives  declaring, 
that  till  now  they  had  never  seen  a white  man.  They  ac- 
cordingly made  sail,  and  on  the  22nd  of  May,  reached  Pal- 
Dierston’s  Islands,  where  they  had  no  sooner  landed,  than 
Lieutenant  Corner  found  a yard  and  some  spars  with  the 
broad  arrow  upon  them,  and  marked  « Bounty.”  This  induced 
the  captain  to  cause  a minute  search  to  be  made  in  all  these 
islands,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Pandora,  being  driven  out 
to  sea  by  blowing  weather,  and  it  being  very  thick  and  hazy, 
lost  sight  of  the  little  schooner  and  a jolly-boat  with  a mid- 
shipman and  four  men  on  board,  the  latter  of  which  was 
never  more  heard  of.  They  cruised  for  two  days,  discharging 
great  and  sniall  guns,  and  burning  false  fires,  but  without 
success,  and  they  were  obliged  to  leave  them  to  their  fate. 


The  Pandora  now  proceeded,  and  on  the  29th  arrived  at 
Annamooka,  the  principal  of  the  Friendly  Isles,  where  they 
remained  till  the  8th  of  August,  when  they  set  sail,  following 
nearly  the  track  of  Captains  Carteret  and  Bligh. 

The  vessel  soon  got  into  the  track  of  Bougainville,  whose 
narrative  had  represented  it  as  a dangerous  route.  For  some 
time  they  lay-to  during  the  night  ; but  afterwards  conceiving 
that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  despatch  now  necessary, 
they  imprudently  dropped  that  precaution.  On  the  25th 
they  saw  breakers,  and  more  towards  noon,  extending  in  such 
a direction  as  to  bar  their  progress  southward.  They  then 
stood  to  the  westward,  but  soon  discovered  another  reef, 
which  appeared  to  close  all  progress.  The  boat  was  sent  out 
to  look  for  an  opening,  and  about  five  o’clock  the  signal  was 
made  that  one  had  been  found,  when  they  made  signals  for 
the  boats  to  return,  from  the  dread  of  losing  her  like  the  ten- 
der and  jolly-boat. 

Night  had  just  closed,  the  boat  was  on  board,  and  the  sails 
were  trimmed  ; but  scarcely  had  the  Pandora  began  to  move, 
when  the  alarm  was  given  that  she  had  struck  on  a reef. 
They  had  a quarter  less  two  fathoms  on  the  larboard  side, 
and  three  fathoms  on  the  starboard  side ; the  sails  were 
braced  about  different  ways  to  endeavour  to  get  her  off,  but 
to  no  purpose ; they  were  then  clewed  up  and  afterwards 
furled,  the  top-gallant-yards  got  down,  and  the  top-gallant- 
masts  struck.  Boats  were  hoisted  out  with  a view  to  carry 
out  an  anchor,  but  before  that  could  be  effected  the  ship 
struck  BO  violently  on  the  reef,  that  the  carpenter  reported 
she  made  eighteen  inches  of  water  in.  five  minutes ; and  in 
five  minutes  more  there  were  four  feet  water  in  the  hold.  In 
tliis  dreadful  crisis  all  hands  were  turned  to  the  pumps,  and 
to  bale  at  the  different  hatchways,  and  a number  of  prisoners 
were  released  from  irons  and  put  to  this  work ; but  the  leak 
continued  to  gain  upon  them  so  fast,  that  in  little  more  than 
an  hour  and  a half  after  she  struck,  the  water  was  nine  feet 
deep  in  the  hold.  About  ten  o’clock  they  perceived  that  the 
ship  had  beaten  over  the  reef,  and  was  in  ten  fathoms  water ; 
they  therefore  let  go  the  small  bower-anchor,  cleared  away  a 
cable,  and  also  let  go  the  best  bovrer-ahchor  in  fifteen  and  a 
half  fathoms  water  under  foot  to  steady  the  ship.  Some  of 
her  guns  were  thi'own  overboard,  and  the  water  gaining  upon 
them  only  in  a small  degree,  they  flattered  themselves  that, 
by  the  assistance  of  a thrummed  topsail,  which  they  were 
preparing  to  haul  under  the  ship’s  bottom,  they  might  be 
able  to  lessen  the  leak,  and  to  free  her  of  the  water  ; but  these 
flattering  hopes  did  not  last  long ; for  as  she  settled  in  the 
water,  the  leak  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  there  was 
every  reason  to  apprehend  she  would  sink  before  daylight. 
The  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  and  they  were  everywhere 
encompassed  by  rocks,  shoals,  and  breakers,  and  unfortu- 
nately two  of  the  pumps  were  for  some  time  rendered  useless ; 
one  of  them,  however,  was  repaired,  and  they  continued  ba- 
ling and  pumping,  between  life  and  death,  without  being  able 
to  prevent  the  continual  ingress  of  the  water.  At  length 
the  ship  began  to  heel : one  man  was  killed  by  a gun  run- 
ning to  leeward,  and  another  by  the  fall  of  a spare  topmast. 
The  people  at  the  pumps  became  faint,  but  were  supported 
by  rations  of  excellent  strong  beer,  which  served  the  purpose 
much  better  than  spirits  ; and  they  continued  intrepid  and 
obedient  to  the  last. 

About  half  an  hour  before  daybreak,  a council  of  officers 
was  held  when  it  was  unanimously  decided,  “ that  nothing 
more  could  be  done  for  the  preservation  of  his  Majesty’s 
ship.”  It  then  became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  people.  The  four  boats,  consisting  of  one 
launch,  one  eight-oared  pinnace,  and  two  six-oared  yawls, 
with  careful  hands  in  them,  were  kept  astern  of  the  ship  ; a 
small  quantity  of  bread,  water,  and  other  necessary  articles, 
were  put  into  each ; two  canoes  which  they  had  on  board 
were  fashed  together  and  put  into  the  water;  rafts  were 
made,  and  spars,  booms,  hencoops,  and  everything  buoyant, 
were  cut  off,  as  means  of  safety,  which  might  be  clung  to 
in  the  last  extremity. 

The  double  canoe,  that  was  a^le  to  support  a considerable 
number  of  men,  broke  adrift  with  only  one  man,  and  was 
bulged  upon  a reef,  affording  no  assistance  when  she  was  so 
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much  wanted  on  this  melancholy  and  trying  occasion.  Two 
of  the  boats  were  laden  with  men  and  sent  to  a small  sandy 
island,  or  key,  about  four  miles  from  the  wreck,  while  the 
other  two  boats  remained  near  the  ship  to  pick  up  all  the 
men  that  could  be  seen. 

Three  of  the  Bounty’s  people,  Coleman,  Norman,  and 
M‘Intosh,  were  let  out  of  irons,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of 
the  other  prisoners,  although  Captain  Edwards  was  entreated 
to  have  mercy  on  them,  as  he  passed  over  their  prison  in  ef- 
fecting his  own  escape ; but,  fortunately,  the  master-at-arms, 
when  slipping  from  the  roof  of  “ Pandora’s  Box”  into  the 
sea,  let  the  keys  of  the  irons  fall  through  the  shuttle,  which 
he  had  just  before  opened,  and  enabled  them  to  effect  ^their 
own  liberation. 

Scarcely  was  this  effected  when  the  ship  went  down,  leav- 
ing nothing  visible  but  the  topmast  cross-trees.  The  master- 
at-arms,  and  all  the  sentinels  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  The 
cries  of  them,  and  the  other  drowning  men,  were  awful  in 
the  extreme ; and  more  than  half  an  hour  elapsed  before  the 
survivors  could  be  taken  up  by  the  boats. 

On  mustering  the  people  that  were  saved,  it  appeared  that 
eighty-nine  of  the  ship’s  company  answered  to  their  names, 
and  ten  of  the  mutineers  that  had  been  prisoners  on  board  ; 
but  thirty-one  of  the  ship’s  company  and  four  mutineers 
were  lost. 

They  now  hauled  up  the  boats,  and  examined  the  stock  of 
provisions  that  had  been  saved.  They  were  found  to  consist 
of  two  or  three  bags  of  bread,  two  or  three  breakers  of  water, 
and  a little  wine,  with  which  they  were  to  find  their  way  from 
the  eastern  extremity  of  New  Guinea  to  the  settlement  in 
Timor. 

A day  was  passed  in  putting  the  boats  into  the  best  order 
they  could,  and  distributing  the  crew  and  prisoners  among 
them.  Thirty  were  put  into  the  launch,  and  the  pinnace  and 
the  red  and  the  blue  yawls  had  twenty-three  in  each.  The 
ten  prisoners  were  divided  by  twos  and  threes. 

They  left  the  island  at  twelve  o’clock  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber. They  soon  found  themselves  on  the  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land ; and  the  red  yawl  made  the  agreeable  discovery  of  a fine 
bay,  where  there  was  a spring  of  excellent  water  at  the  foot 
of  the  beach.  They  drank,  and  filled  a tea-kettle  and  two 
great  bottles  ; but  the  other  boats  were,  unfortunately,  too 
far  a-head  to  be  called  back.  The  necessity  of  keeping  toge- 
ther being  urgent,  as  their  supplies  were  in  the  launch,  they 
towed  each  other  during  the  night.  At  midnight  they  were 
alarmed  by  the  cry  of  “ breakers  a-head,”  but  fortunately 
they  succeeded  in  getting  clear  of  them. 

Next  day  they  came  to  an  inhabited  island,  but  the  natives 
making  a hostile  appearance,  and  letting  fly  a shower  of  ar- 
rows among  them,  they  made  no  further  attempt  to  procure 
relief.  In  the  evening  they  reached  one  which  they  called 
Laforey’s  Island,  where  they  landed  and  slept  during  the 
night.  In  the  morning  they  succeeded  in  discovering  a 
spring,  with  which  they  filled  to  the  brim  every  article  on 
board  that  would  hold  liquid,  including  the  carpenter’s  boots, 
which  were  first  emptied  from  the  fear  of  leakage. 

After  leaving  Laforey’s  Island,  they  entered  the  vast  abyss 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  of  which  they  had  a thousand  miles  to 
cross.  They  soon  encountered  so  heavy  a swell,  that  it 
threatened  destruction  to  their  little  fleet.  Apprehensive  of 
their  being  separated,  as  they  had  not  the  means  of  dividing 
the  water,  their  first  resource  was  to  take  each  other  in  tow ; 
but  the  swell  ran  so  high,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  night  a 
new  tow-line  broke,  and  after  being  made  fast,  broke  a se- 
cond time,  which  obliged  them,  after  several  trials,  to  give 
up  the  towing  system,  as  it  would  have  torn  the  boats  to 
pieces. 

Notwithstanding  the  supply  of  water  which  they  had  pro- 
cured, their  allowance  was  still  so  short,  and  their  thirst  so 
severe,  that  several  in  desperation  drank  their  own  urine, 
and  many  drank  salt  water,  but  in  both  cases  with  fatal  re- 
sults. They  also  endeavoured  to  procure  coolness  by  apply- 
ing wet  cloths,  dipped  in  salt  water  ; but  so  great  an  absorp- 
tion took  place,  through  heat  and  fever,  that  the  fluids  were 
tainted  with  the  salt,  and  the  saliva  in  the  mouth  became  in- 
tolerable. 


In  this  miserable  state  they  remained  from  the  2nd  to  the 
I3th  of  September,  when  land  was  discovered,  but  a dead 
calm  prevented  them  from  nearing  the  coast  until  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  there  was  such  a prodigious  surf,  that  landing 
could  not  be  attempted.  At  length,  about  twelve  o’clock,  the 
red  yawl  run  into  a creek,  upon  which  the  other- boats  divid- 
ed the  remainder  of  the  water,  and,  animated  with  fresh 
spirits,  dashed  manfully  across  a somewhat  formidable  reef 
which  interposed,  and  found  a fine  spring  of  water,  which  af- 
forded immediate  relief. 

They  were  very  hospitably  treated  by  the  natives,  who 
brought  them  large  supplies,  giving  them  as  much  pork  and 
fowls  as  they  wanted  for  a few  buttons.  They  sat  down  and 
made  a very  hearty  dinner,  but  the  weak  state  of  their  minds 
and  bodies  made  them  so  alarmed,  and  caused  such  a ge- 
neral gloom  to  steal  upon  them,  that  the  night  was  spent  in 
a succession  of  groundless  panics  and  unnecessary  fear. 

They  set  sail  at  one  o’clock  on  the  following  day,  and  at 
five  in  the  succeeding  afternoon,  they  landed  at  Coupang. 
The  former  governor  was  dead,  and  was  succeeded  by  Van- 
ion,  his  son-in-law,  the  same  as  called  Wanjon  by  Bligh.  He 
received  them  with  the  same  hospitality  and  generous  kind- 
ness that  was  so  fully  experienced  by  their  unfortunate  pre- 
decessors, and  not  only  supplied  all  their  wants,  but  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  regale  them,  and  make  them 
spend  their  time  agreeably. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  the  party  embarked  in  the  Rom- 
bang,  Dutch  East-Indiaman,  and  sailed  through  the  Straits 
of  Allas.  At  the  island  of  Flores,  they  encountered  a most 
dreadful  storm,  with  thunder  and  lightning  ; the  pumps  were 
choked,  and  the  ship  was  driven  impetuously  on  a barba- 
rous shore  that  lay  on  their  lee.  The  Dutch  mariners  were 
affrighted  at  the  storm,  and  the  vessel  was  saved  by  the  skill 
and  intrepidity  of  the  British  tars. 

On  the  30th  they  arrived  at  Samarang,  where  they  had  the 
delightful  surprise  of  meeting  the  little  schooner  so  long  given 
up  for  lost.  All  the  sympathies  of  human  nature,  in  their 
utmost  warmth,  were  called  forth  on  both  sides ; and  v;ith 
eyes  streaming  with  joy,  they  recounted  to  each  other  the 
mutual  tale  of  shipwreck,  famine,  peril,  and  disaster. 

The  crew  of  the  tender,  on  the  unfortunate  night  when  they 
parted  with  their  companions,  were  attacked  by  the  natives  in 
a numerous  and  powerful  body,  but  being  possessed  of  fire- 
arms, they  succeeded  in  keeping  them  off.  On  the  next  day 
the  ship  was  missing,  and  was  sought  for  in  vain  ; and  their 
situation  now  became  critical  in  the  extreme.  The  distress 
for  want  of  water  was  so  excessive,  that  one  young  man  be- 
came deranged,  and  did  not  recover  for  several  months.  In 
endeavouring  to  make  for  Annamooka,  they  stumbled  upon 
Tofoa,  the  scene  of  Captain  Bligh’s  disaster,  and  experienced 
a similar  treacherous  attempt,  which  was  defeated,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  well  armed  ; thus  they,  with  due  pre- 
caution, could  afterwards  carry  on  a trade  with  the  natives  for 
necessary  supplies. 

They  had  now  to  enter  on  the  same  career  as  Captain  Bligli, 
with  one  very  important  advantage,  however,  that  being  pro- 
vided with  fire-arms,  they  could  venture  to  land  at  the  different 
islands  on  their  route,  and  procure  that  which  they  most 
urgently  wanted.  They,  however,  neglected  his  precaution  of 
steering  southwards  in  order  to  clear  New  Guinea;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  that  they  enaountered  the  same  reef  upon 
which  the  Pandora  had  perished,  and  traversed  long  from 
shore  to  shore,  without  being  able  to  find  a passage.  At  length 
they  were  placed  between  the  dreadful  alternative  of  ship- 
wreck or  famine;  and,  as  a last  resource,  they  boldly  pushed 
forward,  and  succeeded  in  beating  over  the  reef. 

iVfter  passing  Endeavour  Straits,  they  were  picked  up  by  a 
small  Dutch  vessel,  where  they  were  received  on  board,  and 
treated  with  great  humanity;  but  as  no  officer  under  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  bears  a commission,  they  had  no  document  to 
show,  and  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  being  the  mutineers  of  the 
Boiuity.  They  were  therefore  kept  under  a short,  thougli 
humane,  surveillance,  until  the  appearance  of  their  fellow-sea- 
men dispelled  all  suspicion. 

This  little  schooner  was  a remarkably  swift  sailer,  and  being 
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afterwards  employed  in  the  sea-otter  trade,  is  stated  to  have 
made  one  of  the  quickset  passages  ever  known  from  China  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  This  memorable  little  vessel  was  pur- 
chased at  Canton,  by  the  late  Captain  Broughton,  to  assist  him 
in  surveying  the  coast  of  Tartary,  and  became  the  means  of 
preserving  the  creAV  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Providence,  amount- 
ing to  one  hundred  and  twelve  men,  when  wrecked  to  the  east- 
•ward  of  Formosa,  in  the  year  1797. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  Captain  Edwards  and  his  party 
arrived  at  Batavia,  where  it  was  agreed  with  the  Dutch  East- 
India  Company,  to  divide  the  whole  of  the  ship’s  company 
and  prisoners  among  four  of  their  ships  proceeding  to  Europe. 
The  latter  the  captain  took  with  him  in  the  Vreedenburgh;  but 
finding  his  Majesty’s  ship  the  Gorgon  at  the  Cape,  he  tran- 
shipped himself  and  prisoners,  and  proceeded  in  her  to  Spitliead, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  19th  of  June,  1792. 

On  the  second  day  after  their  arrival  at  Spithead,  the 
prisoners  were  transferred  to  the  Hector,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain (late  Admiral  Sir  George)  Montague,  where  they  were 
treated  vdth  the  greatest  humanity;  and  every  indulgence 
allowed  that  could  with  propriety  be  extended  to  men  in  their 
unhappy  situation,  until  the  period  when  they  were  to  be  ar- 
raigned before  the  competent  authority,  and  put  on  their  trials 
for  mutiny  and  piracy,  Avhich  did  not  take  place  till  the  arrival 
of  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners. 

The  court  assembled  to  try  the  prisoners  on  board  his  Ma- 
jesty’s ship  Duke,  on  September  12th,  1792,  and  continued,  by 
adjournment  from  day  to  day  (except  Sunday),  till  the  18tli  of 
the  same  month.  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Hood,  president;  Cap- 
tains Sir  Andrew  Suape  Hamond,  bart.,  John  Colpoys,  Sir 
George  Montague,  Sir  Roger  John  B.azeley,  Sir  Andrew  Snape 
Douglas,  Jdin  Thomas  Duckworth,  John  Nicholas  Inglefield, 
John  Knight,  Albemarle  Bertie,  Richard  Goodwin  Keats,  were 
present. 

The  charges  set  forth,  that  Fletcher  Christian,  who  was  mate 
of  the  Bounty,  assisted  by  others  of  the  inferior  officers  and 
men,  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets,  had  violently  and 
forcibly  taken  that  ship  from  her  commander.  Lieutenant  Bligh ; 
and  that  he,  together  with  the  master,  boatswain,  gunner,  and 
carpenter,  and  other  persons,  being  nineteen  in  number,  were 
forced  into  the  launch,  and  cast  adrift.  That  Captain  Edwards, 
in  the  Pandora,  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Otaheite,  and  other 
islands  in  the  South  Seas,  and  to  use  liis  best  endeavours  to 
recover  the  said  vessel,  and  to  bring  in  confinement  to  England 
the  said  Fletcher  Christian  and  his  associates,  or  as  many  of 
them  as  he  might  be  able  to  apprehend,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  brought  to  condign  punishment; — that  Peter  Hey  wood, 
James  Morrison,  Charles  Norman,  Joseph  Coleman,  Thomas 
Ellison,  Thomas  MTntosh,  Thomas  Burkitt,  John  Millward, 
William  Muspratt,  and  Michael  Byrne,  had  been  brought  to 
England,  and  were  now  put  on  their  trial,  under  the  19th  arti- 
cle of  war,  which  states, — 

“ If  any  person,  in  or  belonging  to  the  fleet,  shall  make,  or 
endeavour  to  make,  any  mutinous  assembly,  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  every  person  oflending  herein,  and  being 
convicted  thereof,  by  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial,  shall 

suffer  DEATH.” 

After  hearing  the  evidence  that  was  offered,  both  for  and 
against  the  prisoners,  and  the  prisoners  having  made  their 
defence,  the  court  met  on  the  sixth  day,  viz.,  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  prisoners  were  brought  in  and  audience  admitted, 
when  the  president  having  asked  the  prisoners  if  they  or  any 
of  them  had  anything  more  to  offer  in  their  defence,  the  court 
was  cleared,  and  agreed, — 

“ That  the  charges  had  been  proved  against  the  said  Peter 
Heywood,  James  Morrison,  Thomas  EUison,  Thomas  Burkitt, 
John  Millward,  and  Wilham  Muspratt;  and  did  adjudge  them, 
and  each  of  them,  to  suffer  death,  by  being  hanged  by  the  neck, 
on  board  such  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  or  ships  of  war,  and  at  such 
time  or  times,  and  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  commissioners 
for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  or  any  three  of  them  for  the  time  being,  should, 
in  writing,  under  their  hands  direct;  but  the  court,  in  considera- 
tion of  various  circmnstances,  did  humbly  and  most  earnestly 
recommend  the  said  Peter  Heywood  and  James  Morrison  to  his 


Majesty’s  mercy;  and  the  court  further  agreed,  that  the 
charges  had  not  been  proved  against  the  said  Charles  Norman, 
Joseph  Coleman,  Thomas  MTntosh,  and  Michael  Byrne,  and 
did  adjudge  them  and  each  of  them  to  be  acquitted. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  the  king’s  warrant  was  despatched 
from  the  Admiralty,  granting  a full  and  free  pardon  to  Iley- 
wood  and  Morrison,  and  respite  for  Muspratt,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a pardon  ; and  for  carrying  the  sentence  into  exe- 
cution upon  Ellison,  Burkitt,  and  Millward,  which  was  done 
on  the  2ffih,  on  board  his  Majesty’s  ship  Brunswick,  in  Ports- 
mouth harbour.  A party  from  each  ship  in  the  harbour,  and 
at  Spithead,  attended  the  execution,  and  the  example  seemed 
to  make  a great  impression  upon  the  minds  of  all  the  sh  ps’ 
companies  present. 

* it  * * 

Twenty  years  had  passed  away,  and  the  Bounty,  and 
Fletcher  Christian,  and  the  piratical  crew  that  he  had  car- 
ried off  with  him  in  that  ship,  had  long  ceased  to  occupy  a 
thought  in  the  public  mind.  The  fate  of  those  who  had  es- 
caped continued  to  be  involved  in  mystery,  and  only  vague 
rumours  reached  Europe,  till  light  was  unexpectedly  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  following  voyage. 

^On  the  31st  of  December,  1813,  Sir  Thomas  Staines,  cap- 
tain of  his  Majesty’s  frigate  the  Briton,  was  ordered  to  sail 
with  a fleet  for  the  East  Indies.  In  twenty-five  days  they 
arrived  off  Madeira,  and  on  the  28th  of  March  entered  the 
hai’bour  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  During  their  stay  at  this  place, 
the  Briton  received  a new  destination.  Intelligence  had  been 
received,  that  the  Essex,  a frigate  belonging  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  whom  England  was  then  at  war, after 
committing  great  depredations  on  our  southern  whale  fishery, 
was  then  refitting  in  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  and  Sir  Thomas 
was  ordered  round  Cape  Horn  to  endeavour  to  capture  this 
vessel.  The  creAv,  inspired  with  the  true  spirit  of  Britisli 
sailors,  joyfully  hailed  the  prospects  of  glory  and  adventure 
which  this  destination  opened  ; yet  they  anticipated,  and  ex- 
perienced, at  this  advanced  season,  a boisterous  passage  round 
Cape  Horn.  Besides  the  tempests,  the  cold  was  also  very  se- 
vere, especially  to  persons  who  had  only  been  provided  with 
the  thin  clothing  requisite  in  a tropical  voyage. 

On  the  21st  of  May  they  reached  the  port  of  Valparaiso, 
where  they  saw  his  Majesty’s  ships  the  Phoebe  and  the 
Cherub,  in  possession  of  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  which 
they  were  carrying  a prize  to  England.  The  purpose  of  their 
voyage  was  therefore  accomplished  without  their  interposi- 
tion ; but  as  the  crew  were  considerably  harassed  with  their 
stormy  passage,  and  a great  deal  of  sickness  prevailed,  the 
captain  determined,  by  way  ot  a little  relaxation,  to  visit 
Lima,  and  sailed  for  that  city  in  company  with  the  Tagus. 

Lima  answered  most  completely  the  purposes  intended. 
The  inhabitants  were  particularly  fond  of  the  English  sailors, 
and  led  them  a continual  round  of  feasting  and  gaiety.  After 
having  spent  the  ten  days  allotted  for  their  amusement,  and 
which  seemed  to  pass  very  rapidly,  so  pleasantly  was  their 
time  employed,  they  were  obliged  to  bid  adieu  lO  these  gay 
quarters.  They  touched  at  several  points  on  the  coast,  and 
then  proceeded  to  examine  the  group  of  the  Gallapagos. 
These  islands  were  found  dark,  gloomy,  and  mountainous, 
and  almost  covered  with  the  traces  ot  volcanic  eruption. 

This  gloomy  scene  was  soon  gladly  exchanged  for  the  more 
cheerful  aspect  of  the  Marquesas,  where  the  crew  met  with 
that  somewhat  too  cordial  welcome,  which  always  await 
European  navigators.  Here  a party  ot  them  landed,  and 
were  received  by  the  natives  with  every  testimony  of  the 
most  extravagant  joy,  and  were  presented  with  cocoa-nuts, 
slings,  spears,  and  everything  which  the  natives  themselves 
accounted  most  valuable. 

On  the  2nd  of  September,  the  Briton  sailed  from  the  Mar- 
quesas, and  steered  to  the  southward  to  regain  the  port  of 
Valparaiso.  In  the  second  watch  of  the  night,  land  was  un- 
expectedly discovered,  and  daylight  discovered  to  them  a 
fertile  shore,  varied  with  huts,  cultivation  and  people.  Among 
the  latter  there  appeared  an  alacrity  much  greater  than  usual 
to  come  out  and  hail  the  Europeans.  The  people  were  making 
signs,  launching  their  little  canoes  through  the  surt,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  afloat,  pulling  towards  the  ship  with  the 
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most  ea^or  dospatch.  TIig  captain^  was  niustGring  th©  few 
words  of  the  Marquesan  tongue  which  he  had  pmked  up,  to 
haii  them  with,  when  to  the  utter  amazement  of  himselt  and 
all  present,  a voice  came  from  the  nearest  canoe,  asking  in 
good  English,  “ What  is  the  ship’s  name?”  and  on  receiving 
an  answer,  added,  “Who  is  the  commander?”  A regular 
intercourse  now  commenced,  and  they  were  requested  to  come 
on  board.  They  were  ready  to  do  so,  but  had  no  boat-hook 
to  hold  on  by ; they  were  offered  a rope,  but  had  nothing  to 
make  it  fast  to;  their  zeal,  however,  mastered  every  difficulty, 
and  in  a few  minutes  they  were  on  board  the  ship.  They 
seemed  perfectly  at  ease,  and  under  no  apprehension ; but, 
the  crew  were  still  lost  in  wonder,  when  one  of  their  visitors 
said,  “ Do  you  know  William  Bligh,  in  England  ?”  The  veil 
immediately  fell  from  their  eyes,  and  they  saw  themselves 
about  to  fathom  the  depths  of  that  mystery,  which  had 
hitherto  involved  the  fate  of  Christian  and  his  unhappy  com- 
rades. The  question  was  instantly  put,  “ Do  you  know  one 
Christian?”  “ Oh,  yes,  there  is  his  son  coming  up  in  the  next 
boat ; his  name  is  Friday  Fletcher  October  Christian ; his 
father  is  dead  now.”  Anxiety  was  now  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch,  to  learn  everything  relating  to  this  mysterious  transac- 
tion ; question  was  put  upon  question,  and  from  the  answers 
which  were  readily  given,  we  may  trace  the  further  career  of 
Christian  and  his  associates. 

After  leaving  sixteen  of  their  number  on  shore,  at  Matavai 
Bay,  as  before-mentioned,  he  again  steered  for  Pitcairn’s  Is- 
land, and  rejoined  the  establishment  there,  which  the  natives 
seem  to  have  made  no  further  attempts  to  oppose;  but  a more 
deadly  evil  afflicted  the  rising  colony.  A mortal  jealousy 
arose  between  the  English  and  the  Otaheiteans  ; for  which, 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  there  seems  to  have  been  but  too 
good  ground.  Christian’s  wife  having  died  in  childbed  soon 
after  the  birth  of  their  eldest  son,  he  forcibly  seized  on  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  Otaheiteans:  which  so  enraged  the  injured 
and  justly  incensed  husband,  that  in  the  fury  of  reseritrnent, 
characteristic  of  savages,  he  determined  on  a bloody  revenge. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  moment  when  Christian  was  busy  in 
his  yam  plantation,  he  shot  him  in  the  back  ; the  wound  was 
mortal,  and  the  unhappy  man  at  once  expiated  his  crimes 
witli  his  life. 

This  was  the  signal  for  a general  rising  of  the  Otaheiteans. 
The  English  were  surprised  and  overcome;  two  were  killed, 
and  John  Adams,  wounded,  fled  into  the  woods.  This  dread- 
ful scene  was  followed  by  another  still  more  tragical,  and 
which  seems  almost  to  realise  the  dark  traditions  of  ancient 
fable.  The  Otaheitean  females,  like  those  of  most  savage 
races,  had  almost  felt  a strong  partiality  in  favour  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans ; and  this  preference,  so  cruel  and  mortifying  to  their 
own  countrymen,  had  been  one  main  cause  of  the  deadly  en- 
mity between  the  two  races.  Spectators  of  the  late  fatal  con- 
test, their  feelings  wrought  to  such  a pitch  of  regret  and  in- 
dignation, that,  believing  all  that  gentleness  which  is  proper  to 
the  female  character,  they  rose  in  the  depth  of  night,  and,  like 
the  too  celebrated  daughters  of  Danaus,  murdered,  in  their 
sleep,  their  unsuspecting  husbands  and  countrymen. 

In  this  dreadful  manner,  Adams,  and  the  few  surviving 
I'inglish  were  saved  : yet  out  of  this  abyss  of  horror,  there  has, 
by  a happy  Providence,  arisen  a society  bearing  no  stamp  of 
the  guilty  origin  from  which  it  sprung.  A new  race  arose,  re- 
moved from  the  scenes  of  violence  in  which  they  had  re- 
ceived their  birth,  and  carefully  instructed,  as  far  as  their 
teachers  were  capable,  in  the  duties  of  religion  and  the  ties  of 
social  life.  The  only  survivor  of  the  original  body,  at  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Briton,  was  John  Adams,  a man  of  a mild 
and  amiable  disposition,  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  who 
denied  any  participation  in  the  crime  of  the  mutineers.  He 
was  reverenced  as  the  father  of  the  colony,  and  ruled  with  a 
paternal  sway  over  this  little  community.  Their  numbers 
had  now  increased  to  forty-eight,  of  whom  six  were  the  Ota- 
heitean females  who  had  accompanied  the  Europeans  in  their 
first  establishment  in  the  colony  : a great  proportion  of  them 
v/ere  still  in  childhood;  but  they  were  eleven  fine  young  men, 
grown  up,  and  about  as  many  of  the  other  sex. 

The  islanders  always  spoke  English,  though  they  under- 
stood the  Otaheitean.  The  men  appeared  to  be  a fine  race, 


about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  with  manly  features,  and 
long  black  hair.  Their  only  attire  was  a mantle,  which  went 
over  the  shoulders  and  hung  down  to  the  knee,  being  tied 
round  the  waist  by  a girdle,  both  produced  from  the  bark  of 
trees  growing  on  the  island.  On  the  head  they  wore  a straw 
hat,  with  a few  feathers  stuck  in  it  by  way  of  ornament.  The 
young  women  had  invariably  beautiful  teeth,  fine  eyes,  and 
open  expression  of  countenance,  with  an  engaging  air  of  sim- 
ple innocence  and  sweet  sensibility. 

As  soon  as  the  first  burst  of  curiosity  on  both  sides  had 
been  gratified,  the  islanders  were  invited  to  share  the  break- 
fast which  had  been  served  up  in  the  cabin,  where,  before 
sitting  down  to  table,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  with  up- 
lifted hands  implored  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  the  meal  which 
they  were  about  to  partake  of : at  the  close  of  the  repast  they 
resumed  the  same  attitude,  and  breathed  a fervent  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  bounty  which  they  had  just  experienced. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  crew  of  the  Briton  were  highly  gratified 
by  the  intercourse  with  these  simple  natives,  whose  deport- 
ment displayed  an  active  intelligence  and  a liberal  curiosity, 
coupled  at  the  same  time  with  very  amiable  dispositions. 

In  consequence  of  the  short  supply  of  provisions,  the  Briton 
was  only  enabled  to  remain  two  days  off  the  island ; but  be- 
fore leaving  the  island,  the  captain  went  on  shore  to  visit 
Adams.  After  passing  through  groves  of  cocoa-nut  and 
bread-fruit  trees,  they  came  to  a beautiful  picturesque  little 
village  : the  houses  were  small,  arranged  in  an  oblong  square, 
with  trees  interspersed  ; they  were  regular,  convenient,  and 
excessively  clean.  The  captain  was  immediately  introduced 
to  Adams,  whom  he  found  a fine-looking  old  man  approaching 
to  sixty.  In  a long  private  interview  which  he  had  with  him, 
they  conversed  fully  on  everything  relating  to  the  mutiny  of 
the  Bounty.  He  solemnly  disavowed  all  previous  knowledge 
of,  or  consent  to  the  conspiracy  formed  by  Christian  ; but  at 
the  same  time  admitted  that,  by  following  the  fortunes  of  that 
unhappy  man,  he  had  lost  every  right  to  his  country,  and  that 
his  life  was  even  forfeited  to  the  law's.  He  was  now  at  the 
head  of  a little  community  by  whom  he  was  adored,  and  whom 
he  carefully  instructed  in  the  duties  of  religion,  industry,  and 
friendship. 

The  greatest  w'aiit  of  this  little  family  was  that  of  the  means 
of  reading  and  wu-iting.  Adams,  though  very  little  skilled  in 
writing,  had  been  at  great  pains  to  preserve  the  chronology  of 
the  period  during  which  he  resided  at  Pitcairn’s  Island.  After 
having  exhausted  his  little  stock  of  paper  and  ink,  he  used 
a slate  and  stone  pencil,  and  had  kept  such  a careful  record 
of  each  day,  with  the  week,  month,  and  year  to  w'hich  it 
belonged,  that  there  was  only  one  day’s  difference  between 
his  calculation  and  that  of  the  Briton,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  their  having  each  half  circumnavigated  the  globe  from 
an  opposite  direction.  Sir  Thomas  accommodated  them  with 
all  the  paper  he  could  spare,  and  received  in  return  a copy  of 
Captain  Cook’s  first  voyage  which  had  belonged  to  Captain 
Bhgh,  and  contained  a number  of  marginal  notes  in  his 
writing. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  of  Adams  and  his  family  for 
nearly  twelve  years ; when,  in  1825,  Captain  Beechey,  in  the 
Blossom,  who  was  bound  on  a voyage  of  discovery,  paid  a 
visit  to  Pitcairn’s  Island.  They  found  that  a whale-ship  had 
been  there  in  the  meantime,  and  left  a person  of  the  name  of 
John  Buffet.  He  proved  to  be  an  able  and  willing  school- 
master, and  had  taken  upon  himself  the  duty  of  clergyman. 
They  found  the  inhabitants  as  well-disposed  as  described  by 
Sir  Thomas  Staines,  but  still  greatly  in  w'ant  of  many  neces- 
saries in  wearing-apparel,  and  implements  of  agriculture-  In 
consequence  of  a representation  made  by  Captain  Beechv^  to 
this  effect,  his  Majesty’s  government  sent  to  Valparaiso  for 
the  necessary  articles,  w'hich  arrived  in  his  Majesty’s  ship 
Seringapatam,  commanded  by  Captain  the  Hon.  William 
Waldegrave,  who  arrived  there  in  March,  1830. 

The  ship  had  scarcely  anchored,  when  George  Young  was 
alongside  in  his  canoe*;  and  soon  after,  Friday  Fletcher  Oc- 
tober Christian,  with  several  others  in  a jolly-boat,  who  wore 
invited  to  breakfast.  They  announced  the  death  of  Jolin 
Adams,  which  took  place  in  March,  1829. 
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Thus  ended  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  pregnant  with  loss 
of  life,  whose  origin  might  be  traced  to  the  imaginary  loss  of 
some  half  dozen  cocoa-nuts.  Oh ! that  sailors  from  its  pe- 
rusal might  learn  the  virtue  of  strict  obedience  to  their  com- 
manders, and  the  fearful  result  of  wandering  from  the  path 
of  rectitude  and  honour;  and  that  captains,  with  their  mighty 
power,  may  treat  their  subordinates,  not  as  slaves  and  brutes, 
but  as  men! 


BEN’S  YABN. 

BY  HARRY  BLUFF. 

If  ever  there  was  a brave  man,  that  man  was  Ben  Carter. 
If  ever  there  was  a chap  deservedly  respected,  and  welcomed 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  for  his  kind,  open  heart,  and  free, 
jovial  disposition,  his  name  was  Ben  Carter,  too.  A mighty 
line  treat  we  all  considered  it,  when  we  could  ^t  Ben  to  in- 
dulge us  with  one  of  his  seafaiing  adventures.  But  somehow, 
Ben  was  like  the  ladies,  always  required  a great  deal  of  press- 
ing and  coaxing,  but  always  conceded  at  last.  Ben  always 
used  to  tell  us  it  was  hard  enough  to  bear  it,  without  preach- 
ing about  it  for  ever.  A crowd  of “ Oh  ! but  Mr.  Carter !” 

“You  can’t  refuse  this  time,  sir.”  “Do;  only  this  once.” 
“ Come,  Mr.  Carter,  no  gammon ; at  it  at  once,”  completely 
drowned  his  concluding  sentence. 

“Mister  Carter  !”  reiterated  the  merry  old  tar.  “ I allays 
heard  out  as  how  I was  sprinkled  Benjamin  Carter.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  ’Oman’s  account,  there  warn’t  no  Mister  in 
the  affair.  I ain’t  none  of  yer  Sacker  do,*  winch-organ  chaps  ; 
I don’t  want  a handle,  an'  a precious  deal  of  grinding,  afore 
yer  gets  any  noise  at  all.  Not  I ! my  name’s  Ben — Ben 

Carter,  an’  if  yer  speaks  properly — why ” 

“ Well,  Ben,  then,  my  hearty — Ben,  my  man,  go  it.” 

“ Silence,  you  young  rascal ; if  I’d  only  had  you  when  I 
was  bo’swains  mate — don’t  disturb  your  respected  mother 
there,  who’s  mixing  a glass  o’  grog — not  too  strong  ma’am, 
jdease;  I ain’t  used  to  it,  an’  my  constitootion’s  delicate. 
Here’s  to  your  werry  good  health,  and  may  you  never  drink 
nothing  weaker  than  water,  or  stronger  than  brandy.  There !” 
he  added,  putting  the  glass  down,  its  contents  considerably 
reduced  in  quantity,  “ that  puts  me  in  mind  (from  its  being 
60  hextremely  unlike  it)  of  a blow  out  o’  sham-pain  I had 
once.  I was  quite  a youngster,  just  come  out  o’  my  time. 
Well,  there  was  a little  brig  lying  in  the  Indy  Docks,  about 
a going  to  take  a trip  to  St.  Michael’s  for  oranges  ; an’  as  my 
cargo  o’  tin  was  getting  precious  short,  and  as  my  old  mess- 
mate— Dick,  ma’m ; I don’t  suppose  you  knows  him,  and 
you  never  need  want  to — was  in  the  same  mighty  unpleasant 
circumstances,  we  thought  as  how  we  couldn’t  do  better  than 
earn  a few  pounds  in  this  here  brig  Nancy.  So  we  goes 
aboard  and  enters,  and  then  discovers  as  how  we  was,  saving 
a boy,  an’  him  less  use  than  nothing,  the  whole  of  the  crew. 
The  captain,  an’  it  was  a funny  kid,  with  a very  liquorish 
tooth,  mighty  stern  in  his  way,  but  that  was  a rum  ’un. 
Well,  we  gets  on  pretty  middling,  with  the  exception  of  the 
grog,  which  was  mighty  weak.  The  captain  was  lushy  every 
night,  as  reg’lar  as  the  night  came,  and  in  the  morning  began 
to  swear  at  summat  or  other  he  didn’t  like;  we  didn’t  take 
much  notice  of  the  ravings  of  a lushington,  except  just  now 
and  then  telling  him,  if  he’d  a little  less  grog,  and  we’d  a 
little  more,  we  should  manage  it  better.  Well,  we  gets  to 
St.  Michael’s  at  last,  after  many  a blow  out,  but  very  few  in ; 
and  the  captain  goes  ashore,  leaving  us  a few  biscuits  and  the 
brig.  Well,  he  was  gone  two  or  three  days,  so  one  day  Dick 
sings  out  to  me,  ‘ Ben — Ben  Carter,  you  lubber,  come  here!’ 
W ell,  down  I goes,  and  there  sits  my  gentleman,  with  a 
bottle  of  wine,  drinking  mighty  freely.  ^ Hallo !’  says  I, 
thro-wn  on  my  beam  ends  with  surprise,  ‘ what  the  — ’ ‘ Will 
you  take  a glass  of  wine,  my  man?’  said  Dick,  coming  the  lands- 
man over  us  in  fine  style.  ‘ Much  obliged  to  yer,  yer  honour,’' 
said  I,  making  a salam,  keeping  the  game  alive.  ‘ Take  a seat, 
my  fine  fellow,’  said  he;  ‘and  have  yer  ever  tasted  shampain?’ 

‘ I had  got  the  rheumatiz  terribly  bad,  and  it  giv’  me  such  a 
twinge  just  that  moment,  that,’  says  I,  ‘no;  but,  by  gosh. 
I’ve  got  a pretty  strong  taste  of  real  pain!’  ‘Well,’  said 

^ We  nresurae  Ben  meant  “ Sacre-dieu.” 


he,  handing  me  a bumper,  in  one  of  them  long,  slender,  taper- 
ing glasses,  that,  somehow  or  other,  all’ays  puts  me  in  mind 
of  a gal,  ‘ try  wliich  is  the  best.’  Well,  I did  try;  au^  as  the 
parson  says,  ‘ tried  ag’in  too,’  till  the  ‘ shampain  ’ made  me 
forget  all  about  the  course  I was  steering,  rheumatiz,  and 
all.  How  much  we  drank,  or  how  long  we  sit,  God  knows; 
but  in  the  morning  I wakes  up,  and  finds  a bottle  under  my 
head,  as  a pillow,  and  one  in  my  harms,  I had  been  hugging 
all  night.  Lord,  how  my  head  did  hake ! Well,  I gets  up  and 
looks,  and  there  lays  Dick,  as  comfortable  as  a biddy,  with  his 
head  in  a tar-hucket,  and  his  feet  resting  on  one  of  the  cap- 
tain’s best  feather  pillows.  ‘ Dick,’  says  L ‘ Hollo,’  he  says. 
‘ Now,  gemmen,  for  a song.’ 

“ Keep  it  up,  boys,  there’s  nothing  like  fun. 

We’re  jolly  Britons  every  one.” 

“ ‘ The  Captain  swears  he’ll  give  you  a rope’s-ending,’  says  I, 

‘ if  you  are  a Briton.’  ‘ A what!’  and  up  he  jumps.  ‘ My  eye! 
didn’t  he  swear.  WeU,  by-and-bye  he  comes  to  reason  a bit ; and 
there  we  sits,  consulting  what  we  should  do,  whether  we  should 
drive  the  ship  to  the  devil,  and  go  with  her,  or  whether  we  should 
speak  the  truth.  We  was  rather  awerse  to  the  latter,  for  we  felt 
certain  the  capten  wouldn’t  only  stop  our  pay,  but  would  make 
a felony  job  of  it  as  soon  as  ever  we  reaches  land.  WeU,  we 

sits  there  quiet  enough,  except  Dick’s  keeping  on  d g the 

shampain  up  hUl  and  down.  Presently,  up  he  jumps,  like  a 
quaker  when  the  spirit  moves  him,  and,’  says  he: — ‘By  God  Pve 
hit  it!  WiU  you  stick  to  me?’  ‘Won’t  I,  by  jingo!’  says  I, 
‘like  pitch;  what  you  say,  I’U  swear  to.’  ‘You’re  a sailor, 
says  he,  ‘every  inch  of  you — and  that’s  no  mean  comphment. 
Now  then,  operations  number  one,’  says  he,  opening  the  cabin 
window,  and  putting  in  all  the  bottles  full  and  empty,  he  ties  ’em 
down  secm'ely,  and  drops  ’em  in  the  sea.  ‘You  fool!’  cries  I. 
‘Gently,  my  fine  feUow!’  says  he;  ‘its  a long  way  to  tlie 
bottom,  and  if  the  captain  wants  ’em  he’s  welcome  to  go  and 
fetch  ’em.  If  I’d  a kept  one  bottle  he’d  a ferreted  about  tiU  lie 
got  it;  now,’  he  says,  ‘there’s  no  fear  of  liis  making  a disco- 
very that  way ; and  besides,’  he  says,  ‘ I means  to  bounce  the 
captain  he  give  ’em  away.’  He  seemed  mighty  certain  of 
success,  but  somehow,  I didn’t  think  it  quite  so  certain. — 
WeU,  night  came  at  last,  and  we  heard  the  boat  piiUing 
alongside,  and  up  comes  the  captain  and  two  or  three  fel- 
lows with  as  much  hair  on  their  faces,  as  their  heads,  with 
him.  He  was  as  di-imk  as  blazes.  Dick  shoves  my  elbow 
after  the  kids  was  gone,  and  pointing  to  the  captain  as  he 
went  staggering  down,  whispered,  ‘All  right!’  WeU,  as  we’d 
got  our  cargo,  and  a fair  wind  springing  up,  we  steers  for  home. 
When  we’d  got  fairly  out  at  sea,  I hears  the  captain  storm- 
ing away:  he’d  just  made  a discovery  of  liis  loss.  We  was 
both  on  deck,  Dick  and  me;  so  up  he  comes,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  calling  Dick  aU  the  pretty  names  that  ain’t  in  the  dic- 
tionary. Dick  turns  round  to  him  as  cool  as  a snowbaU: — 

‘ You’re  a very  nice  man,  you  are ; what  the  devU  do  you  think 
I know  about  your  wine?’  ‘All  I know  is,’  says  the  captain, 
getting  into  a calm  passion,  ‘ I left  it  in  the  vessel  three  days  ago, 
and  left  you  in  charge  of  it ; and  by  God,’  said  he,  ‘ unless 
you  produce  it  I’ll  uuUct  you  at  the  first  port,  for  the  robbery.’ 
‘Why,  you  old  scoundrel!’  said  Dick;  ‘you’re  worse  than 
the  bishop  that  burnt  his  own  mother  for  witchcraft!  How  the 
devU  am  I to  know  what  you  left?— if  I had,  old  cock,  I should 
have  felt  considerable  pleasure  in  drinking  your  health;  but 
worse  luck,  I didn’t.  But  I say,  was  it  a oak  box,  iron’d  down?’ 
‘It  was  ’ ‘WeU,  then,  for  your  own  particular  satisfaction,  I 
give  it  away.’  ‘Gave  it  away!’  cried  the  captain,  his  eyes 
almost  out  of  his  head.  ‘Yes,’  said  Dick,  in  the  same  com- 
fortable tone,  ‘and  by  your  orders,  too.’  ‘You  lie,  you  thief ! 
you — ’ ‘ Gently  does  it,  my  man ; if  I was  captain  of  this 

ship,  instead  of  mate.  I’d  confess  to  aU  you  caU  me.  You 
came  on  board  last  night,  drunk  — of  course  you  don’t  re- 
collect that,  though.  One  of  your  friends — him  with  the 
’tikler  sort  of  tile,— says  to  me,  when  I was  waiting  on  you, 
‘Your  capten  has  made  me  & present  cf  that  case  of  wine; 
wiU  you  place  it  in  my  boat?’  He  was  such  a werry  plea- 
sant looking  gentleman,  and  tipped  me  such  -a  pretty  pro-’ 
sent,  that  I asks  you  if  I was  to  do  it,  and  you  very  politely 
replied,  ‘yes,  and  be  d d !’  that  I executed  the  for- 
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nier,  but  must  beg  your  pardon  for  not  haring  done  the  latter.’ 
‘ This  is  mysterious  to  me,’  said  the  captain.  ‘ There’s  a wit- 
uess  as  was  present  at  the  time  says  Dick,  pointing  out  your 
numme  servant.  ‘ What  did  he  say? — Eh  Ben?’  ‘Why,  told 
€o  take;  of  course  he  did!’  ‘ There,’  said  Dick,  ‘ I suppose 
\'m  a wine-stealer,  a thief,  a liar — now  ain’t  I?’  ‘ No,’  said  the 

captain,  ‘I  know  I was  touched;  but,  upon  my  soul,  had  no 
idea  I was  so  bad  as  you  make  out.’  ‘ I’m  bad  enough,  but  I’d 
no  idea  I was- so  bad  as  you  made  out,’  said  Dick,  drily.  ‘ For 
that,’  said  the  captain,  ‘ I beg  your  pardon ; a passionate  man 
will  say  anything.’  ‘ Then,  according  to  your  account,’  said 
Dick,  by  way  of  a clincher,  ‘ all  passionate  men  ought  to  be  muz- 
zled. I should  recommend  that  you  keep  clear  of  the  straps.’ 
‘That  afternoon,’  said  Ben,  finishing  his  yarn,  ‘we  had, 
strange  to  say,  pure  grog ; and,  when  we  got  ashore,  Dick  got 
a sovereign  extra  for  drinking  the  captain’s  shampain.  Mid- 
dling, wasn’t  it?’  ” 

^ THE  SEAIVIAN’S  WIDOW. 

Aye,  press  them  to  thy  widow’d  breast, 

No  longer  now  the  place  of  rest. 

Where  free  from  grief,  from  danger  free. 

They  slept  the  sleep  of  infancy. 

With  yon  tempest-stricken  bark. 

The  billow’s  sport,  the  lightning’s  mark. 

Weak  and  weary,  faint  and  worn. 

Their  father,  friend,  their  all  is  borne. 

The  storm  is  lowering  from  the  sky. 

The  furious  waves  run  madly  high ; 

Loud  and  fearful  is  the  roar — 

Oh,  God!  protect  him  to  the  shore. 

’Tis  vain — through  many  a danger  past, 

Tliis  scene  of  peril  is  the  last; 

Dear  as  he  is  to  thy  young  heart. 

The  hour  hath  come,  which  bids  you  part. 


A NEW  ENGINE  OF  WAR: 

NOT  Warner’s. 

We  were  exactly  in  the  latitude  of  Guadaloupe,  with  the 
usual  breeze,  when,  at  day-hght,  a rakish-looking  brig  was  seen 
if.  chase.  Captain  Digges  took  a long  survey  of  the  stranger 
with  his  best  glass,  one  that  was  never  exhibited  but  on  state 
occasions,  and  then  he  pronounced  him  to  be  a French  cruis- 
er ; most  probably  a privateer.  That  he  was  a Frenchman, 
Marble  affirmed,  was  apparent  by  the  height  of  his  top  masts 
and  the  shortness  of  his  yards;  the  upper  spars,  in  particular, 
being  mere  apologies  for  yards.  Everybody  who  had  any  right 
to  an  opinion,  was  satisfied  the  brig  was  a French  cruiser, 
either  public  or  private. 

The  Tigris  was  a fast  ship,  and  she  was  under  top-mast  and 
top-gallant  studding-sails  at  the  time,  going  about  seven 
knots.  The  brig  was  on  an  easy  bowline,  evidently  looking 
up  for  our  wake,  edging  off*  gradually  as  we  drew  ahead.  She 
-went  about  nine  knots,  and  bade  fair  to  close  with  us  by  noon. 
There  was  a good  deal  of  doubt,  aft,  as  to  the  course  we  ought 
to  pursue.  It  was  decided  in  the  end,  however,  to  shorten 
sail  and  let  the  brig  come  up,  as  being  less  subject  to  cavils, 
than  to  seem  to  avoid  her.  Captain  Digges  got  out  his  last 
letters  from  home,  and  I saw  him  showing  them  to  Captain 
Robbins,  the  two  conning  them  over  with  great  earnestness. 

I was  sent  to  do  some  duty  near  the  hencoops  where  they 
were  sitting,  and  overheard  a part  of  their  conversation. 
From  the  discourse,  I gathered  that  the  proceedings  of  these 
picaroons  W’ere  often  equivocal,  and  that  Americans  were 
generally  left  in  doubt,  until  a favourable  moment  occurred 
for  the  semi-pirates  to  effect  their  purposes.  The  party  as- 
sailed did  not  know  when  or  how  to  defend  himself  until  it 
was  too  late. 

“ These  chaps  come  aboard  you,  sometimes,  before  you 
are  aware  of  what  they  are  about,”  observed  Captain  Rob- 
bins. 

“ I’ll  not  be  taken  by  surprise  in  that  fashion,”  returned 
Digges,  after  a moment  of  reflection.  “ Here,  you  Miles,  go 
forward  and  tell  the  cook  to  fill  his  coppers  with  water,  and  i 


to  set  it  boiling  as  fast  as  he  can ; and  tell  Mr.  Marble  I want 
him  aft.  Bear  a hand,  now,  youngster, *and  give  them  a lift 
yourself.” 

Of  course  I obeyed,  wondering  what  the  captain  wanted 
with  so  much  hot  water  as  to  let  the  poeple  eat  their  din- 
ners off*  cold  grub,  rather  than  dispense  with  it ; for  this  was 
a consequence  of  his  decree.  But  we  had  not  got  the  cop- 
pers half  filled,  before  I saw  Mr.  Marble  and  Neb  lowering 
a small  ship’s  engine  from  the  launch,  and  placing  it  near 
the  galley,  in  readiness  to  be  filled.  The  mate  told  Neb  to 
screw  on  the  pipe,  and  then  half  a dozen  of  the  men,  as  soon 
as  we  got  through  with  the  coppers,  were  told  to  fill  the  en- 
gine with  sea  water.  Captain  Digges  now  came  forward  to 
superintend  the  exercise,  and  Neb  jumped  on  the  engine, 
flourishing  the  pipe  about  with  the  delight  of  a “nigger.” 
The  captain  was  diverted  with  the  black’s  zeal,  and  he  ap- 
pointed him  captain  of  the  firemen  on  the  spot. 

“ Now,  let  us  see  what  you  can  do  at  that  forward  dead- 
eye,  darky”  said  Captain  Digges,  laughing.  “ Take  it  di- 
rectly on  the  strap.  Play  away,  boys,  and  let  Neb  try  his 
hand.” 

It  happened  that  Neb  hit  the  dead-eye  at  the  first  jet, 
and  he  showed  great  readiness  in  turning  the  stream  from 
point  to  point  as  ordered.  Neb’s  conduct  on  the  night  of 
the  affair  with  the  proas  had  been  told  to  Captain  Digges, 
who  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  fellow’s  present  dexterity, 
as  to  confirm  him  in  office.  He  was  told  to  stick  by  the 
engine  at  every  hazard.  Soon  after,  an  order  was  given  to 
clear  for  action.  This  had  an  ominous  sound  to  my  young 
ears,  and  though  I have  no  reason  to  suppose  myself  defi- 
cient in  firmness,  I confess  I began  to  think  again  of  Claw- 
bonny,  and  Grace,  and  Lucy;  ay,  and  even  of  the  mill. 
This  lasted  but  for  a moment,  however,  and  as  soon  as  I 
got  at  work,  the  feeling  gave  me  no  trouble.  We  were  an 
hour  getting  the  ship  ready,  and,  by  that  time,  the  brig 
was  within  half  a mile,  luffing  fairly  up  on  our  lee-quarter. 
As  we  had  shortened  sail,  the  privateer  manifested  no  inten- 
tion of  throwing  a shot  to  make  us  heave-to.  She  seemed 
disposed  to  extend  courtesy  for  courtes3^  The  next  order 
was  for  all  hands  to  go  to  quarters.  I was  stationed  in  the 
main-top,  and  Rupert  in  the  fore.  Our  duties  were  to  do  light 
work,  in  the  way  of  repairing  damages ; and  the  captain,  un- 
derstanding that  we  were  both  accustomed  to  fire-arms,  gave 
us  a musket  a-piece,  v/ith  orders  to  blaze  away  as  soon  as  they 
began  the  work  below.  As  we  had  both  stood  fire  once,  we 
thought  ourselves  veterans,  and  proceeded  to  our  stations, 
smiling  and  nodding  to  each  other  as  we  went  up  the  rigging. 
Of  the  two,  my  station  was  the  best,  since  I could  see  the  ap- 
proach of  the  brig,  the  mizen-top-sail  offering  but  little  ob- 
struction to  vision  after  she  got  near  ; whereas  the  main-top- 
sail was  a perfect  curtain,  so  far  as  poor  Rupert  was  concern- 
ed. In  the  way  of  danger,  there  was  not  much  difference  as 
to  any  of  the  stations  on  board,  the  bulwarks  of  the  ship  being 
little  more  than  plank  that  would  hardly  stop  a musket-ball ; 
and  then  the  French  had  a reputation  for  firing  into  the  rig- 
ging. 

As  soon  as  all  was  ready,  the  captain  sternly  ordered  silence. 
By  this  time  the  brig  was  near  enough  to  hail.  I could  see  her 
decks  quite  plainly,  and  they  •were  filled  with  men.  I counted 
her  guns,  too,  and  ascertained  she  had  but  ten,  all  of  which 
seemed  to  be  lighter  than  our  own.  One  circumstance  that  1 
observed,  however,  w'as  suspicious.  Her  forecastle  was  crowded 
with  men,  who  appeared  to  be  crouching  behind  the  bulwarks, 
as  if  anxious  to  conceal  their  presence  from  the  eyes  of  those 
in  the  Tigris.  I had  a mind  to  jump  on  a back-stay  and  slip 
down  on  deck,  to  let  this  threatening  appearance  be  known ; 
but  I heard  some  sayings  touching  the  imperative  duty  of  re- 
maining at  quarters  in  face  of  the  enemy,  and  I did  not  like  to 
desert  my  station.  Tyros  have  always  exaggerated  notions 
both  of  their  rights  and  their  duties,  and  I had  not  escaped  the 
weakness.  Still,  1 think  some  credit  is  due  for  the  alternative 
adopted.  During  the  whole  voyage,  I had  kept  a reckojimg 
and  paper  and  pencil  were  always  in  my  pocket,  in  ru:nlim3s^ 
to  catch  a moment  to  finish  a day’s  work.  I wrote  as  ‘ 
on  a piece  of  paper,  -herefore,  as  fast  as  possible 
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the  bilJet  on  the  quarter-deck,  by  enclosing  a copper  in  the 
scrawl,  cents  then  being  in  their  infancy.  I had  merely  written 
— “ The  brig’s  forecastle  is  filled  mth  armed  men,  hid  behind 
the  bulwarks  I”  Captain  Digges  heard  the  fall  of  the  copper, 
and  looking  up — nothing  takes  an  officer’s  eyes  aloft  quicker 
than  to  find  anything  coming  out  of  a top! — he  saw  me  point- 
ing to  the  paper.  I was  rewarded  for  this  liberty  by  an  ap- 
proving nod.  Captain  Digges  read  what  I had  written,  and  I 
soon  observed  Neb  and  the  cook  filling  the  engine  with  boiling 
water.  This  job  was  no  sooner  done  than  a good  place  was 
selected  on  the  quarter-deck  for  this  singular  implement  of 
war,  and  then  a hail  came  from  the  brig. 

“ Vat  zat  sheep  is?”  demanded  some  one  from  the  brig. 

“The  Tigris  of  Philadelphia,  from  Calcutta  home.  What 
brig  is  that?'’ 

“ La  Folie — corsair  Francais.  From  vair  you  come?” 

“ From  Calcutta.  And  where  are  you  from?” 

“ Guadaloupe.  Vair  you  go,  eh?” 

“Philadelphia.  Do  not  luff  so  near  me;  some  accident  may 
happen.” 

Ya,t  yon  C£i]l  accident ? Can  nevair  hear,  eh?  I will  come 
tout  pres." 

“ Give  us  a wider  berth,  I tell  you!  Here  is<  your  jib-boom 
nearly  foul  of  my  mizen-rigging.” 

“Vat  mean  zat,  bert’  vidair?  eh!  AUons,mes^enfans;  c'estle 
moment!" 

“Luff  a little,  and  keep  his  spar  clear,”  cried  \pur  captain. 
“Squirt  away,  Neb,  and  let.us.see  what  you  can  dol” 

The  engine  made  a movement,  just  as  the.  French  began  to 
run  out  on  their  bowsprit,  affd  by  the  time  six  or  eight  were  on 
the  heel  of  the  jib-boom,  tli^ySvere  met  by  the  hissing  hot 
stream,  which  took  them  en  echelon,  as  it  might  be,  fairly  raking 
tlie  whole  line.  The  effect  wa%  instantaneous.  Physical  na- 
ture cannot  stand  excessive  heat,  unless  particularly  well  sup- 
plied with  skin ; and  the  three  leading  Frenchmen  finding  re- 
treiit  impossible,  dropi)ed  incontinently  into  the  sea,  pre- 
ibrring  cold  water  to  hot — tlie  chances  of  droAvning,  to  the 
certainty  of  being  scalded.  I believe  all  three  were  saved  by 
their  companions  in-board,  but  I will  not  vouch  for  the  fact. 
The  remainder  of  the  intended  boarders,  having  the  bowsprit 
before  them,  scrambled  back  upon  the  brig’s  forecastle  as  well 
as  they  could,  betraying  by  the  random  way  in  which  their 
hands  flew  about,  that  they  had  a perfect  consciousness  how 
much  they  left  their  rear  exposed  on  the  retreat.  A hearty  laugh 
was  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  brig,  putting  her 
helm  hard  up,  wore  round  like  a top,  as  if  she  were  scalded 
herself. 

We  all  expected  a broadside  now;  but  of  that  there  was 
little  apprehension,  as  it  was  pretty  certain  we  carried  the  hea- 
viest battery,  and  had  men  enough  to  work  it.  But  the  brig 
did  not  fire,  I suppose  because  Ave  fell  off  a little  ourselves,  and 
she  perceived  it  might  prove  a losing  game.  On  the  contrary, 
she  went  quite  round  on  her  heel,  hauling  up  on  the  other  tack 
far  enough  to  bring  the  two  vessels  exactly  dos  a dos.  Captain 
Digges  ordered  tAvo  of  the  quarter-deck  nines  to  be  run  out  of 
the  stern  ports ; and  it  was  AveU  he  did,  for  it  Avas  not  in  nature 
for  men  to  be  treated  as  our  friends  in  the  brig  had  been  served, 
Avithout  manifesting  certain  signs  of  ill-humour.  The  vessels 
might  have  been  about  three  cables’  lengths  asunder  when  Ave 
got  a gun.  The  first  I knew  of  the  shot  was  to  hear  it  plunge 
through  the  mizen-top-sail,  then  it  came  whistling  through  my 
top,  betAveen  the  weather-rigging  and  the  mast-head,  cutting  a 
hole  through  the  main-top-sail,  and  proceeding  onward,  I heard 
it  strike  something  more  solid  than  canvass.  I thought  of  Ru- 
pert and  the  fore-top  in  an  instant,  and  looked  anxiously  down 
on  deck  to  ascertain  if  he  were  injured. 

“ Fore-top,  there!”  called  out  Captain  Digges.  “Where  did 
that  shot  strike?” 

“ In  the  mast-head,”  answered  Rupert,  in  a clear,  firm  voice. 

“ It  has  done  no  damage,  sir.” 

“Now’s  your  time.  Captain  Robbins — give  ’em  a reminder.” 
Both  our  nines  were  fired,  and,  a feA^  seconds  after,  three 
’‘cers  arose  from  the  decks  of  our  ship.  I could  not  see  the 
for  the  mizen-top-sail;  but  I afterwards  learned  that 
•'Way  her  ga&  This  terminated  the  combat,  in 


.which  the  glory  Avas  acquired  principally  by  Neb.  They  told 
me,  when  I got  down  among  the  people  again,. that  the  black’s 
face  had  been  dilated  Avith  delight  the  whole  time,  though  lie 
stood  fairly  exposed  to  musketry,  his  mouth  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear.  Neb  was  justly  elated  with  the  success  that  attended 
this  exhibition  of  his  skill,  and  described  the  retreat  of  our 
enemies  with  a humour  and  rehsh  that  raised  many  a laugh  at 
the  discomfited  privateer’s-man.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the 
fellows  must  have  been  nearly  parboiled.  I have  always  sup- 
posed this  affair  between  La  Fohe  and  the  Tigris  to  have  been 
the  actual  commencement  of  hostilities  in  the  quasi  war  of 
1798-9  and  1800.  Other  occurrences  soon  supplanted  it  in  the 
public  mind;  but  Ave,  of  the  ship,  never  ceased  to  regard  the 
adventure  as  one  of  great  national  interest.  It  did  prove  to 
be  a nine  days’  Avonder  in  the  newspapers. — Cooper's  Afloat 
and  Ashore. 


I LOVE  THE  SEA. 

I love  the  sea. 

The  blue,  the  free. 

The  roar  of  its  mighty  minstrelsy ; 

The  foam  of  its  AvaA’^es, 

That  madly  raA’es, 

Is  the  dearest  sight  my  bosom  craves. 

With  thee,  my  bark, 

O’er  the  Avaters  dark, 

With  the  summer  moon  our  course  to  mark; 
Hoav  proud  Ave  ride. 

O’er  the  dancing  tide, 

Wliile  the  AAdiite  foam  laves  thy  heaving  side. 
We  cut  our  A\^ay 
Thro’  the  shining  spray, 

Wliile  the  croAvding  billoAvs  round  us  play; 

And  our  shouts  of  glee, 

Rung  Avild  and  free, 

On  the  mighty  Avaste  of  the  boundless  sea. 

The  mariner’s  dirge, 

Is  thy  sounding  surge, 

As  it  rings  its  knell  on  the  grave’s  dark  verge; 
And  his  last  long  sleep. 

In  the  quiet  deep. 

Is  as  calm  as  when  bihoAvs  o’er  him  sleep. 

I love  the  sea, 

The  blue,  the  free. 

And  the  roar  of  its  mighty  minstrelsy ; 

Where  the  wild  waA^es  roam, 

In  theii’  caps  of  foam, 

The  mariner  finds  his  chosen  home. 

Then  spread  thy  wing, 

Thou  bounding  thing. 

And  far  o’er  the  waves  like  a sea-gull  spring; 
Our  trust  on  high. 

In  the  smiling  sky. 

And  we  rove  ’neath  the  light  of  a watching  eye. 


During  the  gale  Avhich  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Thomas  and 
Mary  and  her  crew,  three  boats  were  seen  in  Chiswell  Cove, 
Avith  the  crews  in  the  most  imminent  danger  from  the  fury  of 
the  waves,  which,  rising  in  terrific  majesty,  frustrated  every 
attempt  of  the  people  on  shore  to  render  them  assistance.  At 
this  critical  juncture,  a dog  of  the  Newfoundland  breed,  but 
bred  in  the  island,  plunged  into  the  water,  and,  surmounting 
the  tossing  billows,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  nearest  boat 
The  crew  immediately  put  a line  into  his  mouth,  and  the  saga- 
cious and  brave  animal  returned  with  it  in  safety  to  the  sliore. 
This  line  was  eagerly  grasped  by  the  sailors  on  the  beach,  a 
rope  was  fastened  to  it,  and,  by  dint  of  great  exertion  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  as  well  of  those  in  the  boat,  as  those  on  the  land, 
all  the  three  boats  were  safely  pulled  on  the  beach,  one  by  one, 
the  boats  having  a communication  with  each  other  by  means 
ot  a long  rope.  This  is  not  a solitary  instance  of  the  vast 
utility  of  the  dogs  bred  in  Portland,  in  cases  of  marine  distress. 
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THE  bo:m:bardment  of  Algiers. 

For  many  years  the  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  had 
carried  on  their  inhuman  trade  of  seizing  the  cargoes,  burning 
the  vessels,  and  murdering  the  crews  of  all  ships  inferior  in 
size  and  metal  to  their  own,  sailing  in  those  seas. 

So  long  had  these  crimes  been  perpetrated,  and  so  great  had 
become  their  hardihood,  that  they  even  offered  insult  to  tlie 
British  flag,  which  had  hitherto  been  respected  by  this  horde 
of  pirates ; so  bold  and  desperate  became  their  attacks,  that  it 
was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  stop  them  at  all  risks. 
Preferring  an  amicable  settlement  to  violent  measures — either 
of  which  alternatives  must  have  been  adopted — Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  the  governor  of  Malta,  was  commissioned  to  nego- 
ciate  with  the  devs  of  the  several  forts,  to  obtain  a cessation  of 


hostilities,  and  a guarantee  of  their  conduct  for  the  future. 
He  proceeded  to  Tripoli  to  effect  that  purpose,  the  government 
of  which  place  immediately  conceded  to  his  views.  At  Tunis, 
also,  everything  was  amicably  settled  by  negociation. 

These  arrangements,  however,  proving  ineffectual.  Admiral 
Lord  Exmouth,  with  a portion  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1816,  first  to  'funis,  and 
then  to  Tripoli.  At  both  these  places  the  deys  appeared  dis- 
posed to  accede  to  any  terms;  and  his  lordship  proposed  a 
treaty,  for  ever  prohibiting  the  making  of  Cliristian  slaves,  and 
that  such  prisoners  as  might  be  taken  in  war,  should  be  treated 
according  to  the  practice  of  civilised  Europe.  Tiiese  stipula- 
tions were  readily  agreed  to,  treaties  were  signed,  and  the  fleet 
returned  to  Algiers,  where  Lord  Exmouth  proposed  to  the  dey  a 
similar  treaty,  against  which,  however,  he  made  a firm  and  • eso- 
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lute  stand.  Lord  Exraouth,  therefore,  departed  from  the  inter- 
view with  a determination  to  commence  hostilities;  on  whicli  the 
dey  ordered  the  British  consul,  M'Donald,  to  be  confined,  and 
all  the  English  vessels  at  Oran  to  be  seized.  Negociations, 
however,  were  resumed,  which  ended  in  an  agreement,  that 
three  month.s  should  be  allowed  for  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
the  Grand  Seignior  to  the  proposed  treaty,  and  the  Tagus 
frigate  was  appointed  to  taRe  the  dey’s  ambassador  to  Constan- 
tinople. Scarcely,  however  had  Lord  Exmouth  reached  Eng- 
land, when  intelligence  arrived  of  a new  and  horrible  outrage; 
oetween  three  and  four  hundred  Corsican,  Neapolitan,  and 
Sicilian  fishing-boats,  employed  in  the  coral  fishery,  near  Tunis, 
having  been  attacked  by  an  Algerine  frigate,  the  fortress  of 
Bona  also  firing  upon  them.  At  the  same  time,  a corps  of 
cavalry  from  Bona  charged  them  furiously,  and  the  slaughter 
amongst  these  poor  defenceless  creatures  was  most  dreadful. 
No.  H. 


Finding  it  impracticable  to  bind  the  barbarians  by  treaties, 
it  was  at  length  resolved  to  take  severe  vengeance  for  their 
cruelty  and  perfidy;  and  Lord  Exmouth  accordingly  sailed  from 
Plymouth  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  in  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, of  a hundred  and  ten  guns,  with  four  other  ships  of  the 
line,  five  frigates,  and  several  sloops,  bombs,  Sec.  Having  ren- 
dezvoused at  Gibraltar,  where  he  was  joined  by  a Dutch  squa- 
dron, his  lordship  proceeded  on  his  voyage  on  the  fourteentli  ol 
August.  The  Algerines,  it  appears,  had,  ever  since  the  end  of 
i May,  been  preparing  for  the  expected  attack  of  our  fleet,  b}* 

! removing  every  article  of  value  from  the  town,  wliich  was  well 
' defended  by  about  one  thousand  pieces  of  ordnance.  The 
batteries  were  above  one  another,  strongly  constructed  and 
. fortified ; and  along  a tongue  of  land,  which  defends  the  entrance 
j into  the  inner  part  of  tlic  harbour,  and  also  the  approach  to  it, 

! was  a range  of  strong  batteries,  which  our  shins  were  obliged  to 
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pass,  to  take  their  station  near  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  bom- 
barding it.  Lord  Sxmouth  arrived  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
August ; and,  all  proposals  for  conciliation  having  proved  ineffec- 
tual, the  fleet  passed  the  batteries,  and  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  firing  commenced.  The  Queen  Charlotte  took 
her  station  off  the  extreme  point  of  the  tongue,  by  which  she 
enfiladed  the  whole  line  of  batteries  along  it;  and  so  near  was 
she,  that  every  part  of  the  mole,  and  what  is  called  the  Marine, 
was  visible  from  her  quarter-deck.  Both  were  crowded  with 
spectators,  and  Lord  Exmouth  waved  liis  hat  to  them  to  retire, 
and  signified  that  he  was  about  to  begin  hostilities ; but  they 
did  not  attend  to,  or  perhaps  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning 
01,  his  humanely  intended  warning,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  our  first  broadside  swept  off  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  of  them.  The  most  advanced  of  the  Algerine  navy 


inen  was  between  six  and  seven  thousand:  the  assailants  had 
also  to  lament  a loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  more  than  eight 
hundred.  Lord  Exmouth  nov^  repeated  with  effect  the  nrono- 
spJs  which  had  before  been  rejected;  and  the  result  of  fliis 

^gi'eed  totally  to  abo- 
lish Christian  slavery;  to  deliver  up  all  the  slaves  in  his  do- 
mmions,  to  whcdever  nation  they  might  belong;  to  return  ail  the 
money  that  he  had  received  for  the  redemption  of  slaves  siimA 
tne  commencemer.t  of  the  year;  and  to  make  reparation  andl 
puolic  apology  to  the  British  consul,  for  the  wrong  and  indio’- 
mties  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  ^ 

After  the  treaties  had  been  negociated,  and  the  dey  had  re- 
funded three  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
dofiars  to  the  government  of  Naples  and  Sardinia,  and  had  re- 
eased  ten  nnndred  and  eighty-three  Christian  slaves,  it  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  Lord  Exmoutli,  that  two  Spaniards,  the 
one  a merchant,  and  the  other  the  vice-consul  of  that  nation 
were  still  held  in  custody,  on  pretence  that  they  were  prisoners 


was  a brig,  to  which  the  Queen  Charlotte  lashed  herself:  closer 
in  with  the  shore,  in  the  bosom  of  the  harbour,  were  two 
frigates,  and  the  rest  of  the  Algerine  vessels  behind  them. 
The  fury  and  tremendous  nature  of  the  bombardment  will 
never  be  forgotten.  It  continued  till  nearly  eleven;  the  Alge- 
rines fighting  all  the  time  with  the  utmost  fury,  but  yet  with 
great  skill  and  efiect.  About  ten  the  land-breeze  came  on,  and 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  take  a larger  offing  during  the 
night.  It  was  extremely  dark;  but  the  darkness  was  illumi- 
nated by  a violent  storm  of  lightning,  with  thunder,  and 
by  the  incessant  fire  of  the  batteries.  , Next  morning  the  city 
and  harbour  exhibited  a terrible  scene  of  desolation,  four  large 
Algerine  frigates,  five  corvettes,  a great  number  of  smaller 
vessels  of  aU  descriptions,  the  magazines,  arsenals,  and  a large 
quantity  of  marine  stores,  being  destroyed;  whilst  their  loss  in 


for  debt.  His  lordship  immediately  insisted  on  their  uncondi- 
tional release,  and  prepared  for  the  recommencement  of  hosti- 
lities ; in  consequence  of  which  they  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
not  one  Christian  prisoner  remained  in  Algiers.  Our  gallant 
squadron  quitted  on  the  third  of  September,  and  Lord  Exmouth, 
who  was  twice  slightly  wounded  dming  the  action,  was  raised 
from  the  dignity  of  baron  to  that  of  viscount,  for  his  services 
on  this  occasion.  A considerable  promotion  also  took  place 
amongst  the  officers,  who  had  so  nobly  participated  in  the 
chastisement  of  an  unprincipled  tyrant.  ' 

The  following  is  Lord  Exmouth’s  official  account,  which  re- 
cords many  interesting  particulars  relative  tc  this  memorable 
transaction,  written  in  a style  which  reflects  the  highest  honour 
on  the  noble  and  gallant  admiral : 

“ Queen  Charlotte,  Algiers  Bay, 
August  28,  IS  16. 

“ Sir — In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a long  life  of  public  service 
no  circumstance  has  ever  produced  on  my  mind  such  impres- 
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sions  of  gratitude  and  joy  as  the  event  of  yesterday.  To  have 
“been  one  of  the  humble  instruments,  in  the  hands  of  Divine 
Providence,  for  bringing  to  reason  a ferocious  government,  and 
destroying  for  ever  the  insufferable  and  horrid  system  of  Chris- 
tian slavery,  can  never  cease  to  be  a source  of  delight  and  heart- 
felt comfort  to  every  individual  happy  enough  to  be  employed  in 
it.  I may,  I hope,  be  permitted,  under  such  impresssions,  to 
offer  my  sincere  congratulations  to  their  lordships  on  the  com- 
plete success  which  attended  the  gallant  efforts  of  bis  Majesty’s 
fleet  in  their  attack  upon  Algiers  of  yesterday;  and  the  happy 
result  produced  from  it  on  this  day  by  the  signature  of  peace. 

“Thus  has  a provoked  war  of  two  days’  existence  been  at- 
tended by  a complete  victory,  and  closed  by  a renewed  peace 
for  England  and  her  ally,  the  lUng  of  the  Netherlands,  on 
conditions  dictated  by  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s government,  and  commanded  by  the  vigour  of  their 
measures. 

“ My  thanks  are  justly  due  for  the  honour  and  confidence 
his  Majesty’s  ministers  have  been  pleased  to  repose  on  my  zeal 
on  this  highly  important  occasion.  The  means  were  by  them 
made  adequate  to  my  own  wishes,  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
measures  speak  for  themselves.  Not  more  than  one  hundred 
days  since,  I left  Algiers  with  the  British  fleet,  unsuspicious 
and  ignorant  of  the  atrocities  which  had  been  committed  at 
Bona,  that  fleet,  on  its  arrival  in  England,  was  necessarily  dis- 
banded, and  another  with  proportionate  resources  created  and 
equipped;  and  although  impeded  in  its  progress  by  calms  and 
adverse  winds,  has  poured  the  vengeance  of  an  insulted  nation, 
in  chastising  the  cruelties  of  a ferocious  government,  with  a 
promptitude  beyond  example,  and  highly  honourable  to  the 
national  character,  eager  to  resent  oppression  or  cruelty,  when- 
ever practised  upon  those  under  their  protection. 

“ Would  to  God,  that  in  the  attainment  of  this  object,  I had 
not  deeply  to  lament  the  severe  loss  of  .so  many  gallant  officers 
and  men:  tliey  have  profusely  bled  in  a contest  which  has 
been  peculiarly  marked  by  proofs  of  such  devoted  heroism  as 
v.muld  rouse  every  noble  feeling,  did  I dare  indulge  in  relating 
them. 

“ Their  lordships  will  already  have  been  informed,  by  his 
i\Iajesty’s  sloop  Jasper,  of  my  proceedings  up  to  the  14th  inst., 
on  which  day  1 broke  ground  from  Gibraltar,  after  a detention, 
by  a foul  wind,  of  four  days. 

“The  fleet  complete  in  aU  its  points,  with  the  addition  of 
five  gun-boats  fitted  at  Gibraltar,  departed  in  the  highest  spirits, 
and  with  the  most  favourable  prospect  of  reaching  the  port  of 
their  destination  in  three  days;  but  an  adverse  wind  destroyed 
the  expectation  of  an  early  arrival,  which  was  the  more 
anxiously  looked  for  by  myself,  in  consequence  of  hearing,  the 
day  I sailed  from  Gibraltar,  that  a large  army  had  been  as- 
sembled, and  that  very  considerable  additional  works  were 
throwing  up,  not  only  on  both  flanks  of  the  city,  but  also  im- 
mediately about  the  entrance  of  the  mole;  from  tliis  I was  ap- 
prehensive that  my  intention  of  making  that  point  my  principal 
object  of  attack  had  been  discovered  to  the  dey  by  the  same 
means  he  had  heard  of  the  expediticn.  This  intelligence  was, 
on  the  following  night,  greatly  confirmed  by  the  Prometheus, 
which  I had  despatched  to  Algiers  some  time  before,  to  endea- 
vour to  get  away  the  consul.  Captain  Dashwood  had  with 
difficulty  succeeded  in  bringing  away,  disguised  in  midship- 
man’s uniform,  his  wife  and  daughter,  leaving  a boat  to  bring 
off  their  infant  child  coming  down  in  a basket  with  the  sur- 
geon, who  thought  he  had  composed  it,  but  it  unhappily  cried 
in  the  gateway,  and,  in  consequence,  the  surgeon,  three  mid- 
shipmen, in  all,  eighteen  persons  were  seized  and  confined  as 
slaves  in  the  usual  dungeons.  The  child  was  sent  off’  the  next 
inorning  by  the  dey,  and  as  a solitary  instance  of  his  humanity, 
it  ought  to  be  recorded  by  me. 

“ Captain  Dashwood  further  confirmed,  that  about  forty  thou- 
sand men  had  been  brought  down  from  the  interior,  and  all  the 
janissaries  ciilled  in  from  distant  garrisons,  and  that  tliey  were 
indefatigably  employed  in  tlieir  batteries,  gun-boats,  &e.,  and 
everywhere  strengthening  the  sea-defences. 

“ The  dey  informed  Captain  Dashwood,  he  know  perfectly 
well  the  armament  was  destined  for  Algiers,  and  asked  liiiu  if 
it  was  true;  he  replied,  if  he  had  such  information,  he  knew  as 


much  as  he  did,  and  probably  from  the  same  source — the  pub- 
lic prints. 

i “ The  ships  were  all  in  port,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  gun 
i and  mortar-boats  ready,  with  several  more  in  forward  repair, 
i The  dey  had  closely  confined  the  consul,  and  refused  either  to* 
' give  him  up,  or  promise  his  personal  safety:  nor  would  ne  hear 
a word  respecting  the  officers  and  men  seized  in  the  boats  of 
the  Prometheus. 

“From  the  continuance  of  adverse  winds  and  calms,  the 
land  to  the  westward  of  Algiers  was  not  made  before  the  26th 
and  the  next  morning  at  day-break  the  fleet  was  advanced  in 
sight  of  the  city,  though  not  so  near  as  1 had  intended.  As 
the  ships  were  becalmed,  I embraced  this  opportunity  of 
despatching  a boat  under  cover  of  the  Severn,  with  a flag 
of  truce,  and  the  demands  I had  to  make,  in  the  name  of  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  dey  of  Algiers,  di- 
recting the  officer  to  wait  two  oi  three  hours  for  the  dey’s 
answer,  at  which  time,  if  no  reply  w as  sent,  he  was  to  return 
to  the  flag-ship:  he  was  met  near  the  mole  by  the  captain  of 
the  port,  who,  on  being  told  the  answer  was  expected  in  one 
hom%  replied,  that  it  was  impossible:  the  officer  then  said  he 
would  wait  two  or  three  hours ; he  then  observed  t\ro  hours 
was  quite  sufficient. 

“The  fleet  at  this  time,  by  the  springing  up  of  the  sea- 
breeze,  had  reached  the  bay,  and  were  preparing  the  boats  and 
flotilla  for  service  until  near  two  oclock;  when,  observing  my 
officer  was  returning  with  the  signal  flying,  that  no  answer  had 
been  received,  upAvards  of  three  hours,  I instantly  made  the 
signal  to  know  if  the  ships  were  all  ready,  Arhich  being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  the  Queen  Charlotte  bore  up,  foUoAved 
up  by  the  fleet,  for  their  appointed  stations;  the  flag,  leading 
in  the  prescribed  order,  was  anchored  in  the  entrance  of  the 
mole,  at  about  fifty  yards  distance.  At  this  moment  not  a gun 
had  been  fired,  and  I began  to  suspect  a full  compliance  Avith 
the  terms  which  had  been  so  many  hours  in  their  hands:  at 
this  period  of  profound  silence,  a shot  was  fired  at  us  from 
the  mole,  and  two  at  the  ships  to  the  northAvard  then  folio  whig; 
this  was  promptly  returned  by  the  Queen  Charlotte,  who  Avas 
then  lashing  to  the  mainmast  of  a brig,  fast  to  the  shore  m the 
mouth  of  the  mole,  and  which  Ave  had  steered  for  as  the  guide 
to  our  position. 

“ Thus  commenced  a fire  as  animated  and  Avell  supporte(Y, 
as  I believe,  Avas  ever  Avitnessed,  from  a quarter  before  three 
until  nine,  without  intermission,  and  which  did  not  cease  alto- 
gether until  half-past  eleven. 

“ The  ships  immediately  folloAving  me  Avere  admirably  and 
coolly  taking  their  stations,  with  a precision  even  beyond  my 
most  sanguine  hope ; and  never  did  the  British  flag  receive,  on 
any  occasion,  more  zealous  and  honourable  support.  To  look 
further  on  the  line  than  immediately  round  me  was  perfectly  im- 
possible, but  so  well  grounded  Avas  my  confidence  in  the  gal- 
lant officers  I had  to  command,  that  my  mind  Avas  left  perfectly 
free  to  attend  to  other  objects,  and  I kncAv  them  in  their 
stations  only  by  the  destructive  effect  of  their  lire  upon  the 
Avails  and  batteries  to  which  they  Avere  opposed. 

“I  had  about  this  time  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Vice- 
admiral  Van  Capellan’s  flag  in  the  station  I had  assigned  him, 
and  soon  after,  at  intervals,  the  remainder  of  his  frigates  keep- 
ing up  a well-supported  fire  on  the  flanking  batteries  he  had 
off’ered  to  cover  us  from,  as  it  had  not  been  in  my  poAver,  for 
Avant  of  room,  to  bring  him  in  the  front  of  the  mole. 

“ About  sunset  I received  a message  from  Rear-admiral 
hliliie,  conveying  to  me  the  severe  loss  the  Impregnable  was 
sustaining,  having  then  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  Avounded, 
and  requesting  I Avould,  if  j)ossible,  send  him  a frigate  to  divert 
some  of  the  fire  he  was  under. 

“ The  Glasgow,  near  me,  immediately  Aveighed,  but  the  Avind 
had  been  driven  aAvay  by  the  cannonade,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  anchor  again,  having  obtained  rather  a better  position  tlian 
before. 

“ 1 had,  at  this  time,  sent  orders  to  the  explosion  vessel, 
under  the  cliarge  of  Lieutenant  Fleming  and  IMr.  Parker,  by 
Captain  Reade,  of  the  engineers,  to  bring  her  into  the  mole, 
but  the  rear-admiral  having  thought  she  would  do  him  essen- 
tial service  if  exploded  under  the  battery  i)i  his  front,  I sent 
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orders  to  this  vessel  to  that  effect,  which  were  executed.  I 
desired  also  the  rear-admiral  might  he  informed,  that  many  of 
the  ships  being  now  in  flames,  and  certain  of  the  destruction 
of  the  whole,  I considered  I had  executed  the  most  important 
part  of  my  instructions,  and  should  make  every  preparation 
for  withdrawing  the  ships,  and  desired  he  would  do  so  as  soon 
as  possible  with  his  division. 

“ There  were  awful  moments  during  the  conflict  which  I 
cannot  now  attempt  to  describe,  occasioned  by  firing  the  ships 
so  near  us,  and  I had  long  resisted  the  eager  entreaties  of  se- 
veral around  me,  to  make  the  attempt  upon  the  outer  frigate, 
distant  about  one  hundred  yards,  which  at  length  I gave  in  to, 
and  Major  Gossett,  by  my  side,  who  had  been  eager  to  land  his 
corps  of  miners,  pressed  me  most  anxiously  for  permission  to 
accompany  Lieutenant  Richards  in  this  ship’s  barge.  The 
frigate  was  instantly  boarded,  and  in  ten  minutes  in  a perfect 
blaze;  a gallant  young  midshipman,  in  rocket-boat.  No.  8,  al- 
tliougli  forbidden,  was  led  by  his  ardent  spirit,  to  follow  in 
support  of  the  barge,  in  which  he  was  desperately  wounded, 
liis  brother  officer  killed,  and  nine  of  his  crew.  The  barge,  by 
rowing  more  rapidly,  had  suffered  less,  and  lost  but  two. 

“ The  enemy’s  batteries  around  my  division  were  about  ten 
o’clock  silenced,  and  in  a state  of  perfect  ruin  and  dilapidation, 
and  the  fire  of  the  shij^s  was  reserved  as  much  as  possible,  to 
save  powder,  and  reply  to  a few  guns  now  and  then  bearing 
upon  us,  although  a fort  on  the  upper  angle  of  the  city,  on 
which  our  guns  could  not  be  brought  to  bear,  continued  to  annoy 
the  ships  by  shot  and  shell  during  the  whole  time. 

“ Providence  at  this  interval  gave  to  my  anxious  wishes  the 
usual  land-wind,  common  in  this  bay,  and  my  expectations  were 
completed.  We  were  all  hands  employed  warping  and  towing 
off,  and  by  the  help  of  the  light  air,  the  whole  were  under  sail, 
and  came  to  anchor  out  of  reach  of  shells,  about  two  in  the 
morning,  after  twelve  hours’  incessant  labour. 

“ The  flotilla  of  mortar,  gun,  and  rocket-boats,  under  the 
direction  of  their  resi)ective  artillery  officers,  shared,  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  power,  in  the  honours  of  this  day,  and  per- 
formed good  service;  it  was  by  their  fire  all  the  ships  in  the 
port  (with  the  exception  of  the  outer  frigate)  were  in  flames, 
which  extended  rapidly  over  the  whole  arsenal,  storehouses, 
and  gun-boats,  exhibiting  a spectacle  of  awful  grandeur  and 
interest  no  pen  can  describe. 

“ The  sloops  of  war  which  had  been  appropriated  to  aid  and 
assist  the  ships  of  the  line  and  prepare  for  their  retreat,  per- 
formed not  only  that  duty  well,  but  embraced  every  opportu-  i 
nity  of  firing  through  the  intervals,  and  were  constantly  in  ' 
motion. 

“ The  shells  from  the  bombs  were  admirably  weU  throAvn  by 
the  royal  marine  artillery;  and  although  thrown  directly 
across  and  over  us,  not  an  accident  that  I know  of,  occurred  to 
any  ship. 

“ The  whole  was  conducted  in  perfect  silence,  and  such  a 
thing  as  a cheer  I never  heard  in  any  part  of  the  line;  and 
that  the  guns  were  well  worked  and  directed,  will  be  seen  for 
man}’-  years  to  come  and  -remembered  by  these  barbarians  for 
ever, 

“ The  conducting  this  ship  to  her  station  by  the  master  of  the 
fleet  and  ship,  excited  the  praise  of  all.  The  former  has  been 
my  companion  in  arms  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

“ Having  thus  detailed,  although  but  imperfectly,  the  progress 
of  this  short  service,  of  myself  and  the  officers  and  men  of 
every  description  I have  the  honour  to  command,  will  be  re- 
ceived by  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent,  with  his  ac- 
custorned  grace.  The  approbation  of  our  services  by  our 
sovereign,  and  the  good  opinion  of  our  country,  will,  I venture 
to  affirm,  be  received  by  us  all  with  the  highest  satisfaction. 

“ If  I attempted  to  name  to  their  lordships  the  numerous 
officers  who,  in  such  a conflict,  have  been  at  difierent  periods 
more  conspicuous  than  their  companions,  I should  do  injustice 
to  many;  and  I trust  there  is  no  officer  in  the  fleet  I have  the 
honour  to  command,  who  will  doubt  the  grateful  feelings  I 
shall  ever  cherish  for  their  unbounded  and  unlimited  support. 
Not  an  offiser  or  man  confined  his  exertions  witliin  the  precise 
limits  of  their  own  duty;  all  were  eager  to  attempt  services 
which  I found  more  difficult  to  restrain  than  excite;  and  no 


where  was  the  feehng  more  conspicuous  than  in  my  own  cap- 
tain, and  those  officers  immediately  about  my  person.  My 
gratitude  and  thanks  are  due  to  all  under  my  command,  as 
weU  as  to  the  Vice-admiral  Capellan,  and  the  officers  of  the 
squadron  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Netherlands : and  I 
trust  they  will  believe  that  the  recollection  of  their  services  will 
never  cease  but  with  my  life.  In  no  instance  have  I ever  seen 
more  energy  and  zeal ; from  the  youngest  midshipman  to  the 
highest  rank,  all  seemed  animated  by  one  soul,  and  of  which  I 
shall  with  delight  bear  testimony  to  their  lordships,  whenever 
that  testimony  can  be  useful. 

“I  have  confided  this  despatch  to  Rear-admiral  Milne,  my 
second  in  command,  from  whom  I have  received,  during  the 
whole  service  entrusted  to  me,  the  most  cordial  and  honourable 
support.  He  is  perfectly  informed  of  every  transaction  of  the 
fleet,  from  the  earliest  period  of  my  command,  and  is  fuUy 
competent  to  give  their  lordships  satisfaction  on  any  points 
which  I may  have  overlooked,  or  have  not  time  to  state.  I 
trust  1 have  obtained  from  him  his  esteem  and  regard,  and  I 
regret  I had  not  sooner  been  known  to  him. 

“ By  accounts  from  the  shore,  I understand  the  enemy’s  loss, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  is  between  six  and  seven  thousand  men. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

“ Exmouth.” 

Total  British  loss,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  killed,  and 
six  hundred  and  ninety  wounded. 

Total  Dutch  loss,  thirteen  killed  and  fifty-two  wounded. 

Grand  total  loss,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three. 

The  following  is  a memorandum  of  the  destruction  in  the 
• mole  of  Algiers,  in  the  attack  of  the  27th  of  August,  1816: — 
Four  large  frigates  of  forty-four  guns;  five  large  corvettes, 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty  guns ; all  the  gun  and  mortar  boats, 
except  seven — thirty  destroyed;  several  merchant-brigs  and 
schooners ; a great  number  of  small  vessels  of  various  descrip- 
tions; all  the  pontoons,  lighters,  &c.;  storehouses  and  arsenal, 
with  all  the  timber  and  various  marine  articles,  destroyed  in 
part;  a great  many  gun-carriages,  mortar-beds,  casks,  and 
ships’  stores  of  all  descriptions. 


CHARLES  HAMILTON, 

THE  HEKO  OF  VIGO. 

There  cannot  be  a pleasanter  theme  for  an  old  sailor  to  dwell 
upon  than  the  iiersonal  heroism,  and  intrepidity  of  one  of 
' his  own  craft.  Recalling  to  his  mind  as  it  does,  as  tho’  events 
of  yesterday,  scenes  and  ad\  entures  long  past,  and  nearly  for- 
gotten. 

It  is  now  with  sincere  pleasure  and  admiration,  we  lay  before 
our  readers,  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  youth  whose 
name  heads  this  article. 

Charles  Hamilton  was  the  only  son  of  a gentleman  of  consi- 
derable fortune,  and  Ave  believe  a relative  of  the  Duke  of  that 
name.  In  early  life  he  was  intended  (but  as  Master  Charles 
thought  doomed,')  to  the  jirofession  of  a lawyer.  , 

His  daring  and  adventurous  spirit,  never  quiet  or  at  rest 
little  suited  the  dry,  musty,  tedious,  preamble  of  law  parch- 
ments. A book  full  of  fights  and  exploits,  was  in  his  ojiinion, 
far  preferable  to  what  he  had  not  inaptly  styled — “ the  dry, 
incomprehensible,  prosy  prose — the  laws  of  England.”  His 
parents  called  into  operation  all  their  powers  of  persuasion,  to 
induce  him  to  embrace  this,  “ desirable  opportunity.”  What 
the  threats  of  his  father  had  failed  in,  the  tears  of  his  mother 
had  nearly,  and  doubtless  would  have  efifected;  when  the  ru- 
mour went  abroad  of  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  against 
Cadiz. 

Many  a youth,  who  for  months  and  months  had  been  pining 
for  a profession,  which,  from  its  danger,  was  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  their  parents,  were  decided  with  the  impetuosity 
of  youth,  but  the  firmness  of  manhood,  to  join  this  expedition. 
Among  them  was  Charles  Hamilton.  Proof  against  all  per- 
suasion and  entreaty,  and  resolutely  bent  on  going,  his  parents 
(though  with  evident  pain  and  reluctance)  gave  their  consent. 
To  the  care  of  Vice-Admiral  Hopson,  a friend  of  the  Hamilton 
family,  Charles  was  confided.  With  a proud,  happy  heart. 
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and  imagination  glowing  witli  prospects  of  glory  and  of  rank, 
voung  Charles  departed  on  this  dangerous  enterprise.  I 

The  disastrous  end  of  this  adventure  is  too  well  known  to  I 
need  recital  here.  The  conduct  of  both  soldiers  and  sailors,  in 
plundering  a quiet  and  inoffensive  people,  was  deserving  of  the 
highest  censure.  But,  when  added  to  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty, came  the  maiming  and  insults  inflicted  on  the  people 
by  the  brutal  and  intoxicated  soldiery,  that  this  conduct  should 
meet  with  the  resistance  it  did,  cannot  but  be  considered  as  a 
natural  consequence. 

The  fleet  was  subsequently  compelled  to  set  sail  for  Eng- 
land; the  commanders  in  despair,  at  the  disgraceful  result  of 
their  mission. 

On  their  way  to  England,  they  heard  the  joyful  news  that 
tlm  French  men-of-war,  and  Spanish  galleons,  were  riding 
safely  at  Vigo.  Sir  George  Rooke  immediately  forwarded  the  ^ 
news  to  the  Dutch  Admiral  Vaudergals,  at  the  same  time 
dropping  a hint,  that  it  would  be  Avell  to  exercise  as  great 
alacrity  as  possible,  if  only  to  atone  for  their  last  failure.  All  j 
sails  were  set,  in  order  to  join  as  speedily  as  possible  their  mu-  | 
tual  French  friends;  and  one  thick,  hazy  morning,  they  were 
safely  riding  off  Vigo.  A council  of  war  was  called;  and  it 
raving  been  decided  that  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  with  the  troops 


under  his  command,  should  land  and  endeavour  to  effect  the 
reduction  of  the  fort,  the  troops  were  landed;  and  it  was,  after 
a short  but  desperate  resistance,  taken.  The  combined  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  fleets  now  bore  down  upon  the  French  and 
Spanish  vessels  lying  in  the  bay.  Vice-Admiral  Hopson  opened 
his  fire  on  the  Spanish  men-of-war,  running  his  ship  completely 
between  the  two.  Charles  Hamilton,  ardent  and  sanguine, 
had  felt  their  late  disappointment  bitterly;  but  he  knew  that 
the  time  had  come  for  them  to  retrieve  and  atone  for  it,  and 
his  gallant  heart  beat  high  at  the  prospect  of  an  engagement. 

The  din  of  war  had  now  commenced  in  dreadful  earnest,  be- 
tween the  Torbay  and  the  Spanish,  who  were  now  attempting 
to  board  the  admiral’s  ship.  Such  was  the  quietude  with  which 
they  had  made  their  attack,  that  some  actually  gained  the 
deck  of  the  Torbay  before  they  were  noticed.  Young  Hamil- 
ton, his  eyes  flashing  fire,  but  cool  and  collected,  placed  himself 
between  the  admiral  and  the  boarders,  and  called  upon  the  (for 
the  instant)  panic-stricken  sailors,  to  stand  firm.  A Spanish 
officer,  with  a cheer,  rushed  forward,  but  instantly  fell  dead, 
struck  in  the  breast  with  Charles’s  bullet.  The  next  shared 
the  same  fate;  and  Charles,  drawing  his  cutlass,  laid  it  about 
with  such  fearful  earnestness  and  vigour,  that  the  Spaniards 
astonished,  drew  back.  But  two,  with  an  oath,  sprang  at  him. 


the  first,  to  meet  his  deatli;  the  second,  with  a well-directed 
blow,  laid  our  young  hero  bleeding  and  insensible  at  his  feet. 
The  English  noAV,in  their  turn,  became  assailants,  and  speedily 
drove  the  Spaniards  back;  two  of  whom,  stooping,  seized  the 
insensible  Charles,  as  a precious  J^^d  bore  him  to  their 

own  vessel.  A fire-ship  had  been  so  dexterously  placed  along  - 
side  the  Torbay,  that  all  the  exertions  of  the  men  could  not 
turn  it  adrift.  Their  situation  was  perilous  in  the  extreme,  in 
momentary  danger  of  being  all  destroyed.  Face  was  raised 
to  face,  pale  as  death,  in  hopes  of  reading  some  hope  or 
comfort:  none;  nothing  but  a dreadful  death  faced  the  appa- 
rently devoted  crew.  At  this  moment  the  fire-ship  blew  up; 
and  the  rebound  was  so  great  as  to  free  lier  from  the  Torbay, 
Avhich,  although  thus  providentially  saved  from  the  intended 
and  anticipated  destruction,  still  received  considerable  damage, 
attended  with  dreadful  loss  of  life.  Young  Hamilton,  Avho  had 
now  recovered  his  sensibility,  looked  around  him  with  an  in- 
quiring eye,  failing  for  the  instant  to  comprehend  his  critical, 
and  by  no  means  pleasant  situation.  In  an  instant,  the  truth 
flashing  on  him,  and  the  desiierate  design  of  leaving  the  ship, 
was  no  sooner  designed,  than  executed.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  confusion  caused  by  the  exjdosion  of  the  fire-ship,  he 
sprang  on  the  bulwarks,  and  with  the  utmost  raiiidiiy  from 
thence  into  the  sea. 


Fortunately,  at  this  moment,  a boat  was  conveying  Admiral 
Hopson  from  the  Torbay,  which  now  lay  a complete  Avreck 
upon  the  water,  to  the  Monmouth,  whose  crew  had,  at  the  mo- 
ment, succeeded  in  hoisting  the  colours  of  England  on  the  mast- 
head of  a French  man-of-war,  with  whom  they  had  been  fiercely 
engaged.  They  picked  up  our  hero  Avith  three  cheers,  such 
cheers  as  British  seamen  can  give.  The  Spaniards,  aggras  atcfl 
by  the  loss,  and  further  by  the  derision,  brought  again  to  bear 
upon  them,  Avith  no  more  effect  than  wetting  a sailor’s  jacket 
as  the  shot  splashed  in  the  sea.  The  admiral  pressed  the  hand 
of  his  young  protege  to  his  lips,  nnd  thanked  him  for  his  life; 
for  he  felt  assured  had  it  not  been  for  his  devoted  heroism  and 
bravery,  he  must  have  fallen  a victim  to  the  fury  of  their  as- 
sailants. The  victory  now  decided  in  their  favour;  and  after 
having  been  joined  by  the  vessels  under  command  of  Sir 
Cloudcslcy  Shovel,  taking  in  convoy  their  richly-laden  prizes, 
they  sailed  for  England.  When  they  arrived  there,  young 
Hamilton  Avas  received  Avith  all  the  admiration  and  enthusiasm 
AAdiich  actions  like  his  deserved.  Youth  as  he  Avas,  he  had 
g.ained  unfading  laurels;  for  the  hero  of  Vigo  shall  never  be 
forgotten ! It  Avas  destined  that  his  life  of  glory,  though  bright, 
and  exceeding  the  wildest  imaginings  of  a romantic  brain, 
should  be  short. 

Three  Aveeks  had  hardly  passed  since  his  return  to  the  arms 
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of  liis  friends,  wlien  he  was  seized  with  a sudden  fever.  From 
danger  it  mounted  to  death,  from  earth  he  mounted  to  heaven! 

Poor  youth!  too  bright  and  beautiful  to  last!  We  look  back 
upon  the  memory  of  him  that’s  gone  with  feelings  of  admira- 
tion, of  love;  and  think  if  such  were  the  actions  of  a boy,  what 
would  be  those  of  the  man,  had  God  spared  him! 

In  a splendid  maiispleum  raised  to  record  his  proud  achieve- 
ment at  Vigo,  lies  in  the  calm  solemn  sleep  of  death — Charles 
Hamilton. 


A NAVAL  DUEL. 

At  Malta  Jack  got  into  another  scrape.  Although  JVIr. 
Smallsole  could  not  injure  him,  he  was  still  Jack’s  enemy;  the 
more  so  as  Jack  had  become  very  popular;  Vigors  also  sub- 
mitted, planning  revenge ; but  the  parties  in  this  instance  were 
the  boatswain  and  purser’s  steward.  Jack  stiU  continued  his 
forecastle  conversations  with  Mesty;  and  the  boatswain  and 
purser’s  steward,  probably  from  their  respective  iU-wUl  towards 
our  hero,  had  become  great  allies.  Mr.  Easthupp  now  put  on 
his  best  jacket  to  walk  the  dog-watches  with  Mr.  Biggs,  and 
they  took  every  opportunity  to  talk  at  our  hero. 

“ It’s  my  peculiar  hopinion,”  said  Mr.  Easthupp,  one  evening, 
pulling  at  the  frill  of  his  shirt,  “ that  a gentleman  should  behave 
as  a gentleman,  and  that  if  a gentleman  professes  hopinions  of 
equality  and  such  liberal  sentiments,  that  he  is  bound  as  a gen- 
tleman to  hact  up  to  them.” 

“Very  true,  Mr.  Easthupp,  he  is  bound  to  act  up  to  them; 
and  not  because  a person,  who  was.  a gentleman  as  well  as  him- 
self, happens  not  to  be  on  the  quarterrdeek,  to  insult  him  be- 
cause he  only  has  professed  opinions  like  his  own.”  Hereupon 
Mr.  Biggs  struck  his  rattan  against  the  funnel,  and  looked  at 
our  hero. 

This  was  too  plain  for  cur  hero  not  to  understand;  so  Jack 
walked  up  to  the  boatswain,  and,  taking  his  hat  off  with  the 
utmost  politeness,  said  to  him,  “ Mr.  Biggs,  I shall  goon  shore 
directly  we  arrive  at  Malta.  Let  you  and  tliis  fellow  put  on 
plain  clothes,  and  I will  meet  you  hotli — and  then  I’ll  show  you 
whether  I am  afraid  to  give  satisfaction,” 

“ One  at  a time,’’  said  the  boatswain. 

“ No,  sir,  not  one  at  a time,  but  both  at  the  same  time — I will 
fight  both  or  none.  If  you  are  my  superior  officer,  you  must 
descend, '''  replied  Jack,  with  an  ironical  sneer,  “ to  meet  me,  or  I 
will  not  descend  to  meet  that  fellow,  whom  I believe  to  have 
been  little  better  than  a pickpocket.”  This  accidental  hit  of 
Jack’s  made  the  purser’s  steward  turn  pale  as  a sheet,  and  then 
equally  red.  He  raved  and  foamed  amazingly,  although  he 
could  not  meet  Jack’s  indignant  look,  who  then  turned  round 
again.  “ Now,  Mr.  Biggs,  is  this  to  he  understood,  or  do  yoi^ 
shelter  yourself  under  your  forecasde?'^ 

“ I’m  no  dodger,”  replied  the  boatswain,  “ and  we  will  settle 
the  affair  at  Malta.” 

The  second  day  after  they  had  been  anchored  in  Valette  har- 
bour, the  parties  all  went  on  shore,  and  put  up  at  one  of  the 
small  inns  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  Mr.  Tallboys 
then  addressed  Mr.  Gascoigne,  taking  him  apart,  while  the 
boatswain  amused  himself  with  a glass  of  grog,  aud  our  hero 
sat  outside,  teasing  a monkey.  “ Mr.  Gascoigne,”  said  the 
gunner,  “ I have  been  very  much  puzzled  how  this  duel  should 
be  fought,  but  I have  at  last  found  it  out.  You  see  that  there 
are  three  parties  to  fight;  had  there  been  two  or  four  there 
would  be  no  difficulty,  as  the  right  line  or  square  might  guide 

i’^^^that  instance;  but  w'^e  must  arrange  it  upon  the  trianglexn 
this.”  Gascoigne  stared;  he  could  not  imagine  what  was  com- 
ing. “Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Gascoigne,  of  the  properties  of  an 
equilateral  triangle?” 

“ Yes,”  replied  the  midshipman,  “ it  has  three  equal  sides — 
but  what  the  devil  has  that  to  do  with  the  duel?” 

“Everything,  Mr.  Gascoigne,”  replied  the  gunner;  “it  has 
resolved  the  great  difficulty ; indeed,  the  duel  between  three 
can  only  be  fought  upon  that  principle.  You  observe,”  said 
the  gunner,  taking  a piece  of  chalk  out  of  his  pocket,  and  mak- 
ing a triangle  on  the  table,  “in  this  figure  we  have  three  points, 
each  equi-distant  from  each  other;  and  we  have  three  combat- 
ants so  that  placing  one  at  each  point,  it  is  all  fair  play  for 
the  three;  Mr.  Easy,  for  instance,  stands  here,  the  boatswain 


here,  and  the  purser’s  steward  at  the  right  corner.  Now,  if  the 
distance  is  fairly  measured,  it  will  be  all  right.” 

“ But  then,”  replied  Gascoigne,  delighted  at  the  idea,  “ how 
are  they  to  fire?” 

“ It  certainly  is  not  of  much  consequence,”  replied  the  gun- 
ner; “but  still,  as  sailors,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  should 
fire  with  the  sun;  that  is,  Mr.  Easy  fires  at  Mr.  Biggs,  Mr. 
Biggs  fires  at  IVIr.  Easthupp,  and  IMr.  Easthupp  fires  at  Mr. 
Easy,  so  that  you  perceive  that  each  party  has  his  shot  at  one, 
and  at  the  same  time  receives  the  fire  of  another.” 

Gascoigne  was  in  extasies  at  the  novelty  of  the  proceeding, 
the  more  so  as  he  perceived  that  Easy  obtained  every  advan- 
tage by  the  arrangement.  “ Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Tallboys,  I 
give  you  great  credit:  yon  have  a profound  mathematical  head, 
and  I am  delighted  with  your  arrangement.  Of  course,  in  these 
affairs,  the  principals  are  hound  to  comply  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  seconds,  and  I shall  insist  upon  Mr.  Easy  consent- 
ing to  your  excellent  and  scientific  proposal.” 

Gascoigne  went  out,  and  pulling  J ack  away  from  the  monkey, 
told  him  what  the  gunner  had  proposed,  at  which  Jack  laughed 
heartily.  The  gunner  also  explained  it  to  the  boatswain,  who 
did  not  very  well  comprehend,  but  replied,  “ I dare  say  it’s  all 

right — shot  for  shot,  and  d all  favours.” 

“ The  parties  then  repaired  to  the  spot  with  two  pairs  of 
ship’s  pistols,  wliich  Mr.  Tallboys  had  smuggled  on  shore ; and, 
as  soon  as  they  were  op  the  ground,  the  gunner  called  Mr.  East- 
hupp out  of  the  cooperage.  In  the  meantime,  Gascoigne  had 
been  measuring  an  equilateral  triangle  of  twelve  paces — and 
marked  it  out.  Mr,  Tallboys,  on  his  return  with  the  purser’s 
steward,  went  over  the  ground,  and,  finding  that  it  was  “ equal 
angles  subtended  by  equal  sides,”  declared  it  was  all  right. 
Easy  took  his  station,  the  boatswain  was  put  into  his,  and  Mr. 
Easthupp,  who  was  quite  in  a ntystery,  was  led  by  the  gunner 
to  the  third  position, 

“ But,  Mr.  Tallboys,”  said  the  purser’s  steward,  “ I don’t  un- 
derstand this — Mr,  Easy  will  first  fight  Mr.  Biggs,wiU  he  not?” 
“ No,”  replied  the  gunner,  “ this  is  a duel  of  three.  You  will 
fire  at  Mr.  Easy,  lifr.  Easy  will  fire  at  Mr.  Biggs,  and  Mr.  Biggs 
will  lire  at  you.  It  is  all  arranged,  Mr.  Easthupp.” 

“ But,”  said  Mr.  Easthupp,  “ I do  not  understand  it.  Why 
is  Mr.  Biggs  to  fire  at  me?  I have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Biggs.” 
“ Because  l^lr.  Easy  fires  at  Mr.  Biggs,  and  Mr.  Biggs  must 
have  his  shot  as  well.” 

“If  you  have  ever  been  in  the  company  of  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Easthupp,”  observed  Gascoigne,  “you  must  know  something 
about  duelling.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  I’ve  kept  the  best  of  company,  Mr.  Gascoigne, 

and  I can  give  a gentleman  satisfaction;  but ” 

Then,  sir,  if  that  is  the  case,  you  must  know  that  your 
honour  is  in  the  hands  of  your  second,  and  that  no  gentleman 
appeals.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I know  that,  Mr.  Gascoigne,  hut  still  I’ve  no 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Biggs,  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Biggs,  of  coimse 
you  will  not  aim  at  me.” 

“Why,  you  don’t  think  that  I’m  going  to  he  fired  at  for 
nothing,”  replied  the  boatswain:  “no,  no.  I’ll  have  my  shot 
anyhow.” 

“ But  at  your  friend,  Mr.  Biggs?” 

“All  the  same,  I shall  fire  at  somebody;  shot  for  shot  and 
hit  the  luckiest.” 

“ Veil,  gentlemen,  I purtest  against  these  proceedings,”  re- 
plied Mr.  Easthupp;  “I  came  here  to  have  satisfaction  from 
Mr.  Easy,  and  not  to  be  fired  at  by  Mr.  Biggs.” 

“Don’t  you  have  satisfaction  when  you  fire  at  Mr.  Easy,”  re- 
plied the  gunner;  “ what  more  would  you  have?” 

“ I purtest  against  IVIr.  Biggs  firing  at  me.” 

“So  you  would  have  a shot  without  receiving  one,”  cried 
Gascoigne;  “the  fact  is  that  this  fellow’s  a confounded  coward, 
and  ought  to  be  kicked  into  the  cooperage  again.” 

At  this  affront  Mr.  Easthupp  rallied,  and  accepted  the  pistol 
offered  by  the  gunner. 

“ You  hear  those  words,  Mr.  Biggs ; pretty  language  to  use 
to  a gentleman.  You  shall  hear  from  me,  sir,  as  soon  as  the 
ship  is  paid  off.  I purtest  no  longer,  Mr.  Tallboys;  death  be- 
fore dishonour — I’m  a gentleman,  damme!” 
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At  all  events,  the  swell  was  not  a very  courageous  gentleman, 
for  he  trembled  exceedingly  as  he  pointed  his  pistol.  The 
gimner  gave  the  word,  as  if  he  were  exercising  the  great  guns 
on  board  ship. 

“ Cock  your  locks!”  “Take  good  aim  at  the  object!”  “Eire!” 
“ Stop  your  vent!” 

The  only  one  of  the  combatants  who  appeared  to  comply  ■with 
the  latter  supplementary  order  was  Mr.  Easthupp,  who  clapped 
his  hand  to  his  trousers  behind,  gave  a loud  yell,  and  then 
dropped  do-wn ; the  bullet  ha-ving  passed  clean  through  his  seat 
of  honour,  from  his  ha-ving  presented  his  broadside  as  a target 
to  the  boatswain  as  he  faced  our  hero.  Jack’s  shot  had  also 
taken  effect,  having  passed  through  both  the  boatswain’s  cheeks, 
■without  farther  mischief  than  extricating  two  of  his  best  upper 
double  teeth,  and  forcing  though  the  hole  of  the  farther  cheek 
the  boatswain’s  own  quid  of  tobacco.  As  for  Mr.  Easthupp’s 
ball,  as  he  was  very  unsettled,  and  shut  his  eyes  before  he  fired, 
it  had  gone  the  Lord  knows  where.  The  purser’s  steward  lay 
on  the  ground  and  screamed — the  boatswain  spit  his  double 
teeth  and  two  or  three  mouthfuUs  of  blood  out,  and  then  threw 
do-wn  his  pistols  in  a rage. 

“ A pretty  business,  by ” sputtered  he ; “ he’s  put  my 

pipe  out.  How  the  devil  am  I to  pipe  to  dinner,  when  I’m  or- 
dered, all  my  -wind  ’scaping  through  the  cheeks?” 

In  the  meantime,  the  others  had  gone  to  the  assistance  of  the 
purser’s  steward,  who  continued  his  vociferations.  They  ex- 
aimned  him,  and  considered  a wound  in  that  part  not  to  be 
dangerous. 

“ Hold  your  confounded  bawling,”  cried  the  gunner,  “ or  you’-U 
have  the  guard  here;  you’re  not  hurt.” 

“ Hain’t  hi?” roared  the  steward:  “ Oh,  let  me  die,  let  me  die; 
don’t  move  me!” 

“ Nonsense,”  cried  the  gunner;  “you  must  get  up  and  walk 
down  to  the  boat;  if  you  don’t  we’ll  leave  you  — hold  your 
tongue,  confound  you.  You  won’t!  then,  then  I’ll  give  you 
something  to  halloo  for.” 

Whereupon  Mr.  Tallboys  commenced  cuffing  the  poor  wretch 
right  and  left,  who  received  so  many  swinging  boxes  of  the 
ear,  that  he  was  soon  reduced  to  merely  pitifffi  plaints  of  “ Oh, 
dear!  such  inhumanity — I purtest— oh,  dear!  must  I get  up! 
I can’t,  indeed.” 

“I  do  not  think  he  can  move,  Mr.  Tallboys,”  said  Gascoigne; 
“ I think  tlie  best  plan  -would  be  to  call  up  two  of  the  men 
from  the  cooperage,  and  let  them  take  him  at  once  to  the  hos- 
pital.” 

The  gunner  went  do-wn  to  the  cooperage  to  call  the  men. 
Mr.  Biggs,  who  had  bound  up  his  face  as  if  he  had  a tootliache, 
for  the  bleeding  had  been  very  slight,  came  up  to  the  purser’s 
steward. 

“ What  the are  you  making  such  a howling  about  ? Look 

at  me,  with  two  shot- holes  in  my  figure-head,  wliile  you  have 
only  got  one  in  your  stern:  I wish  I could  change  with  you,  by 

, for  I could  use  my  whistle  then — now,  if  I attempt  to  pipe, 

there  -will  be  such  a wasteful  expenditure  of  his  majesty’s  stores 
of  wind  that  I shall  never  get  out  a note.  A -wicked  shot  of 
yours,  Mr.  Easy.” 

“ I really  am  very  sorry,”  replied  Jack,  with  a polite  bow, 
“ and  I beg  to  offer  my  best  apology.” 

Daring  this  conversation  the  purser’s  steward  felt  very  faint, 
and  thought  he  was  going  to  die. 

“Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  what  a fool  I was;  I never  was  a gen- 
tleman— only  a swell : I shall  die ; I never  will  pick  a pocket 
again — never — never — God  forgive  me!” 

“Why,  confound  the  fellow,”  cried  Gascoigne,  “so  you  were 
a pickpocket,  were  you?” 

“I  never  will  again,”  replied  the  fellow  in  a faint  voice: 
“ Hiffi  hamend  and  lead  a good  life  — a drop  of  water— oh ! 
lagged  at  last!” 

Then  the  poor  wretch  fainted  away:  and  Mr.  Tallboys  com- 
ing up  -with  tlie  men,  he  was  taken  on  their  shoulders  and 
walked  off  to  the  hospital,  attended  by  the  gunner  and  also  the 
boatswain,  who  thought  he  might  as  well  have  a little  medical 
advice  before  he  went  on  board. 

“Well,  Easy,”  said  Gascoigne,  collecting  the  pistols  and  tying 
them  up  in  his  handkerchief,  “ I’ll  be  shot,  but  we’re  in  a pretty 


scrape;  there’s  no  hushing  this  up.  I’ll  bo  hanged  if  I care,  it’s 
the  best  piece  of  fun  I ever  met  with.” 

At  the  remembrance  of  it  Gascoigne  lauglicd  till  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks.  Jacks  mirth  was  not  quite  so  excessive, 
as  he  was  afraid  that  the  purser’s  steward  was  scvcrclv  liiirt*, 
and  expressed  his  fears. 

“At  all  events,  you  did  not  hit  him,”  replied  Gascoigne; 
“ all  you  have  to  answer  for  is  the  boatswain’s  mug— I think 
you’ve  stopped  his  jaw  for  the  future.”— Jfr.  Midshipman  Easy. 


FRED  LYNTON. 

BY  ^ HARRY  BLUFF.” 

It  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  my  life  at  sea,  and  my  fourth 
voyage,  that  I became  acquainted  -with  Fred  Lynton.  The 
reader  must  not  misunderstand  the  “ acquaintance,”  for  its 
signification  on  land,  and  its  meaning  at  sea,  is  somewhat 
different.  There  is  but  little  sympathy  and  little  friendship 
between  those  whom  fortune  has  placed  on  the  quarter  deck, 
and  mis-fortune  has  placed  before  the  mast. 

The  rule  of  a ship  is,for  all  “gentlemen’’  (commissioned  or 
non)  “to  preserve  a gentlemanly  behaviour.’" 

I must  confess  I have  often  wondered  what  the  meaning  of 
the  term  “gentlemanly  behaviour”  was  ; for  at  first,  I could 
not  comprehend,  that  oaths,  blows,  and  harsh  language,  so 
plentifully  bestowed  upon  the  subordinates,  was  maritime 
gentility  ! At  length  I came  to  understand,  that  as  the 
sailors  were  rough  chaps,  they  appreciated  rough  treat- 
ment. I have  often  thought  that  the  man  who  at  your  orders, 
or  to  fulfil  your  slightest  wish,  would  willingly  risk  his  life, 
certainly  deserves  something  better  than  dog’s  treatment. 

Lynton  w’^as  at  the  time  I first  knew  him,  the  favourite  of 
the  whole  ship’s  company.  He  had  the  quickest  eye,  the 
nimblest  foot,  the  clearest  head,  and  the  happiest  heart,  of 
any  before  the  mast,  aye,  and  aft  either. 

My  greatest  pleasure  used  to  be  when  on  watch  at  night, 
to  get  as  near  Fred  as  possible,  Avithout  trespassing  over  the 
boundaries,  and  listen  to  his  yarns. 

He  had  a rich,  humorous,  Avay  of  reciting  his  adventures, 
that  infallibl}^  set  liis  hearers  in  a roar,  which  was  usually 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  stern  voice  of  the  captain  of 
the  watch,  as  he  enforced  “silence,  for’ard  there.”  We  also 
had  on  board  a supercillious,  affected,  puppy,  Avith  more 
refinement  than  sense,  AAdio  had  he  moved  in  liis  proper 
sphere,  would  doubtless  have  shone  brilliant  enough  in  the 
task  of  “shaving  the  ladies,”  in  some  drapers  sho]3.  ilia 
effeminate  manners,  and  soft  silken  tones,  being  evidently 
more,  fitted  to  sound  in  a shop  than  a ship  ; <and  his  white,  de- 
licate fingers,  to  exhibit  the  beauties  of  ribbons,  of  “ all  sorts 
and  colours,”  than  to  handle  the  rough  and  tough  “indelicate'’ 
ropes. 

Such  was  iMr.  Ambrose  Smith,  who  for  some  trifiing  fault, 
or  offence,  bore  the  most  deadly  enmity  to  Fred  Lyntuu.  No 
opportunity  v/as  lost  by  him,  to  complain,  and  mi.srepreseut 
his  conduct  to  the  captain.  To  the  captain’s  cicdit  be  it 
spoken,  he  knew  his  nephew’s  disposition  too  avcU  to  heed  his 
remarks.  I had  often  heard  L3mton  express  his  utter  abhor- 
rence and  detestation  of  the  system  of  flogging,  a puuishmeub 
at  that  time  bestowed  for  the  most  veniy  I offence.  “ Shoot  a 
man,”  he  would  say,  “and  he’s  dc.ad  ; his  faults  and  imper- 
fections are  cured.  Flog  a man,  and  }'e  iniirdor  all  that’s 
good,  and  with  the  same  Aveapon,  call  up,  (or  if  ho  Avas  pure 
before,  plant)  all  the  bad  qualities  that  ever  raged  in  the 
breast  of  a devil.”  This  opinion  so  freely  spolven,  put  the 
fiendish  design  into  Ambrose  Smith's  head,  to  make  liirn 
suffer  Avhat  he  so  thoroughly  detested. 

One  morning  Lynton  was  charged  with  having  been  drunk 
and  disorderly  on  watch,  and  with  liaving  in  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion, at  being  remonstrated  Avith,  struck  bis  officer,  Lieut;  uant 
Ambrose  Smith.  His  answer  -n\as,  “ Not  Guilty,  so  help  mo 
God.”  It  was  proved  by  the  evidence  of  his  comj)anions  of 
the  Avatch,  that  lie  Avas  perfectly  sober  at  one  o’emek,  a.m., 
whilst  Smith  alledged,  that  at  half-past,  tl-e  violence  ivas 
committed.  Of  course  the  Avord  of  an  officer  and  a “gontUi- 
man”  could  not  be  doubted.  Fred  was  sentenced  for  this 
crime  to  receive  two  hundred  lashes.  He  turned  towards  his 
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judges,  and  solemnly  swore  that  it  was  a base  fabrication  and 
falsehood.  That  at  the  time  spoken  he  was  in  his  hammock. 
He  begged  if  he  might  suffer  for  a crime  of  which  he  was  in- 
nocent, that  they  would  confine  him,  shoot  him,  anything  in 
preference  to  this  dread  degredation.  No ! The  sentence 
was  passed  and  must  be  executed,  and  it  vvas.  I shall  never 
forget  that  morning.  Amidst  all  the  torture  inflicted  on 
him,  not  a groan,  cry,  or  word  came  from  his  parched  lips. 
“Give  it  him,  loosen  your  whip,  man,”  was  the  order  of  the 
man  who  presided  over  this  brutal  exhibition.  And  they  did 
give  it  him,  till  he  hung  an  insensible,  mutilated,  bleeding, 
lump  of  flesh.  At  this  juncture  he  was  removed  and  taken 
below,  and  for  weeks  lay  hovering  on  the  verge  of  death. 
At  length,  and  by  slow  degrees,  he  got  better.  Heavens ! 
what  a change  ! The  contentedness  and  happiness  which  for- 
merly decked  his  cheek  with  a ruddy  bloom,  and  curled  his 
lip  with  joy,  had  flown,  and  in  his  pale  face  was  shown,  the 
deep  determination  of  a dread  resolve. 

He  performed  his  duty  certainly,  not  with  his.  hitherto 
accustomed  celerity  and  cheerfulness,  but  still  he  performed 
it.  He  was  sullen,  reserved,  and  melancholy  ; seldom  speak- 
ing, and  then  only  in  monosyllables.  His  face  was  pale,  and 
eye  dim'd;  save  when  his  eye  met  that  of  Smith’s,  then  they 
sparkled  with  a fierce  unnatural  light. 

It  was  one  calm  starlit  night  that  I rose  from  my  hammock, 
preferring  the  quietude  of  the  air  on  deck  to  my  sultry  berth 
below.  I could  not  sleep.  My  mind  was  full  of  frightful  ima- 
ginings and  forebodings.  I came  up  the  ladder,  and  looked 
around.  In  the  aft-part  of  the  vessel  were  two  figures  in  con- 
versation with  each  other.  One,  from  a peculiar  cap  he  wore, 
I knew  to  be  Ambrose  Smith ; the  other  I failed  to  recognize ; 
but  his  voice  sounded  strangely  like  that  of  poor  Fred  Lynton. 

“ You  know  you  lied — basely  lied,  like  a cowardly,  trea- 
cherous hound  as  you  are!  Me  strike  you!  Can  you  look  me 
in  the  face,  and,  speaking  truly,  say  I did?  No,  you  cannot. 
You  dare  not  do  it  noio  tliat  face  to  face  we  stand,  with  no 
witness  or  judge  but  the  God  of  heaven.” 

“Do  you  dare  to  threaten  me?”  asked  Ambrose,  turning  liis 
face  in  the  direction  where  I stood  unseen.  It  was  as  pale  as 
death. 

“No,”  replied  the  other,  with  bitterness;  “ not  I.  A tiger 
seizes  first,  and  growls  afterwards.  I am  of  that  breed.” 

“ I bid  you  begone;  your  place  lies  forward:  your  insolence 
and  conduct  shall  be  reported.  I’m  not  to  be  insulted  with  im- 
punity.” 

“ Nor  I ruined  with  impunity.  Stay,”  he  added,  as  the 
other  Avalked  away ; “you  hear  some  wholesome  truths.  To- 
night you  listen  to  me ; to-morroAv  may  find  you  awa}',  may  be 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  revelling  with  your  friends  the  sharks. 
I insulted  you,  I presume;  but  how,  when,  or  A\dierc,  as  God  is 
my  judge,  I know  not.  For  tliis  I must  suffer  such  j)ain  and 
degradation,  that  death  would  be  far  preferable.  What  does 
such  conduct  as  this  deserve?  I ask  you!  you!  the  executor 
of  this  manly  action;  Avhat  does  it  deserve?” 

“Silence!  I’ll  hear  no  more.  Help,  tliere!” 

“ Peace,”  was  the  stern  reply,  “ or,  by  the  God  above,  this  knife 
lies  buried  in  your  lying  heart;  your  time  has  come.  The  pas- 
sive snake,  on  which  you  trod  with  such  impunity,  has  turned. 
Behold  its  sting.”  And  he  brandished  in  the  air  his  glittering 
knife.  “ Now,  on  your  knees,  scoundrel,  clear  your  breast  of 
one  foul  stain,  nor  face  your  maker  with  a lie  upon  your  tongue. 
Was  I innocent  or  guilty?” 

I shall  never  forget  his  pallid  face  and  tremulous  voice,  as  he 
said — “ innocent.”  I felt  that  the  crisis  of  a sad  catastrophe 
had  arrived.  With  a beating  heart  and  stifled  breath  I crept 
from  my  hiding-place  towards  tliem.  Smith  noticed  my  coming, 
and  uttered  a cry  of  joy  at  his  deliverance — a cry  which  ended 
in  a dreadful  shriek  of  agony.  Lynton  had  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart.  I sprang  forward  Avith  a cry  of  anguish,  and  caught  the 
murderer’s  arm,  as  it  was  about  to  repeat  the  fearful  blow. 
With  the  strength  of  a giant  he  threw  me  back,  and  instantly 
buried  the  crimsoned  steel  in  his  own  breast.  Horror-stricken 
and  fainting  at  this  dreadful  spectacle,  I called  for  help.  They 
came  and  lifted  up  the  murdered  man ; he  was  dead — dead. 
His  features  were  contracted  Avith  all  the  anguish  of  a dreadful 
death.  An  old  seaman  turned  to  Fred,  and  lifted  up  his  head, 


It  fell  back  on  the  deck  with  a dull  senseless  sound — ^the  man 
was  dead. 

The  murdered,  and  the  murderer,  were  buried  in  one  grave. 

■is.  % % ^ 

I found  the  above  recorded  in  a journal  I kept  many  years 
ago.  Since  then,  the  “ cat,”  I am  most  happy  to  say,  has  fallen 
into  great  disrepute.  Our  greatest  naval  commander  of  the 
present  day  * has  added  his  testimony  (the  testimony  of  a life 
spent  amongst  seamen),  that  its  use,  instead  of  correcting,  adds 
to  the  vice  of  the  punished.  In  my  humble  life,  strange  and 
unnatural  as  it  may  sound,  I have  always  felt  something  like 
joy,  at  hearing  that  the  man  who  suffered  this  punishment  Av^as 
dead.  I knew,  from  sad  experience,  if  he  survived  it,  he  was 
no  longer  a good  seaman,  a good  husband,  a good  father,  nor  a 
good  man,  but  bad,  irreclaimably  bad,  to  all  intents  and 
purpose. 
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“ Our  bark  is  on  the  waters — her  flag  Avaves  fair  and  free. 

And  her  bow  is  bounding  x^roudly  on  the  bright  and  boundless 
sea: 

The  surge  is  driving  cheerily  along  the  billows  blue; 

And  our  hearts  are  beating  Avoarily  to  bid  the  shore  adieu. 

“ The  merry  dolphin  dances  in  the  golden  summer  daj'-; 

And  the  rainbow,  like  a cherub,  laughs  among  the  diamond 
spray. 

The  mighty  Avluile,  in  aAvful  sport  and  pride,  goes  tumbling  by; 

And,  ‘ To  sea!  to  sea!  my  gallant  lads!’  ten  hundred  A'oicescry_ 

“ The  foam  is  on  the  mountain  side — the  bark  is  on  the  wave — 

The  sun  shines  o’er  tlie  summer  tide,  to  cheer  and  lead  the 
brave : 

Oh!  who  that’s  cradled  on  the  sea  Avonld  perish  on  the  shore? 

AAvay!  aAvay!  the  breeze  is  np!  and  the  foaming  billows  roar! 

“FarcAvell,  bright  land!  romantic  land!  a long  farewell  to  thee! 

Three  cheers,  brave  lads ! unfurl  the  sails — heaA’^c — Aveigli — and 
put  to  sea! 

Away  she  flies!  her  timbers  creak!  Iioav  merry  we  shall  be! 

Since  the  free  were  made  for  the  winds  and  waves — the  Avinds 
and  waves  for  the  free!” 


ScYLLA, — As  the  breadth  across  this  celebrated  strait  has 
been  so  often  disputed,  I particularly  state  that  the  Faro  Tower 
is  exactly  six  thousand  and  forty-seven  English  yards  from 
that  classical  bugbear,  the  rock  of  Scylla,  Avliich,  l)y  poetical 
fiction,  has  been  depicted  in  such  terrific  colours,  and  to  de- 
scribe the  horrors  of  Avhich  Phalerion,  a painter  celebrated  for 
his  nervous  representation  of  the  awful  and  the  tremendous, 
exerted  his  whole  talent.  But  tlie  flights  of  x>oetry  can  seldom 
bear  to  be  shackled  by  homely  truth,  and  if  we  are  to  receive 
the  fine  imagery  that  xdaces  the  summit  of  this  rock  in  clouds 
brooding  eternal  mists  and  tempests — that  represents  it  as  in- 
accessible, CA'en  to  a man  proAoded  Avith  tAventy  hands  and 
twenty  feet,  and  immerses  its  base  among  ravenous  sea-dogs, 
why  not  also  receive  the  Avhole  circle  of  mythological  dogmas 
of  Homer?  Avho,  though  so  frequently  dragged  forth  as  an  au- 
thority in  history,  theology,  surgery,  and  geography,  ought  in 
justice  to  be  read  only  as  a poet.  In  the  writings  of  so  exqui- 
site a bard,  Ave  must  not  expect  to  find  all  his  representations 
confined  to  a mere  accurate  narration  of  facts.  Moderns  of 
intelligence,  in  visiting  this  spot,  have  gratified  their  imagina- 
tions, already  heated  by  such  descriptions  as  the  escape  of  the 
Argonauts  and  the  disasters  of  Ulysses,  with  fancying  it  the 
scourge  of  seamen,  and  that,  in  a gale,  its  caverns  “ roar  like 
dogs;”  but  I,  as  a sailor,  neA^er  perceived  any  difference  betAveen 
the  effect  of  the  surges  here,  and  on  any  other  coast,  yet  I have 
frequently  Avatched  it  closely  in  had  Aveather.  It  is  noAV,  as  I 
presume  it  ever  was,  a common  rock  of  bold  approach,  a little 
worn  at  its  b5>€«,  and  surmounted  by  a castle,  Avitli  a sandy  bay 
on  each  side. 


Sir  Charles  Napier. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 
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LOSS  OF  THE  PROSERPINE. 

The  ice-bound  ship  long  struggled  in  vain, 

From  the  rude  embrace  to  set  herself  tree  ; 

Her  crew,  in  despair,  an  isle  to  regain. 

Tracked  the  pathless  wilds  o’er  a frozen  sea  : 

But  Death’s  rigid  hand  had  mark’d  some  for  his  own, 

And  rejoiced,  in  his  pride,  o’er  the  spirit  that’s  tiown. 

Ills  Majesty's  frigate  Proserpine,  commanded  by  Captain 
James  Wallis,  sailed  from  Yarmouth  on  Monday,  January  28, 
1799,  having  on  board  Mr.  Grenville,  wlio  was  charged  with  an 
important  mission.  Nothing  of  consequence  occurred  from  that 
time  until  Wednesday  morning,  when  being  close  in  wdth  Heli- 
goland, they  made  a signal  for  a pilot,  and  very  soon  received 
one  onboard;  and  it  being  a fine  day,  with  the  wind  at  N.N.E., 


they  proceeded  for  the  red  buoy,  where  they  anchored  foi  the 
night.  Here  they  found  that  the  buoys  had  been  taken  up, 
upon  which  a consultation  was  held  with  the  Heligoland  pilot 
and  the  two  belonging  to  the  ship,  who  professed  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  river,  and  maintained  the  practicability  of 
ascending  it  without  the  buoys;  and  were  unanimously  of 
opinion,  that  they  might  get  into  Cuxhaven  without  the 
smallest  danger,  if  the  captain  would  only  proceed  between 
half-ebb  and  half- flood;  that  the  pilots  would  then  be  able  to 
see  the  sands,  and  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  they  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  their  marks. 

In  the  morning  they  got  under  weigh,  having  a very  fine 
day,  Avith  a gentle  breeze  at  N.N.E.,  and  pnx;eeded  up  the  river 
Avith  the  Prince  of  Wales  packet,  AA’liich  had  accompanied  them 
from  Yarmouth,  standing  on  a-head.  About  four  o’clock  in 
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tlic  afternoon  they  aa'Cto  Avithin  four  miles  of  Cuxhaven,  Avhen 
it  came  on  very  thick  and  began  to  snoAv,  Avhich  obliged  them 
to  come  to  an  anchor:  at  that  time  they  saAv  very  little  ice  in 
the  river. 

At  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  Avind  shifted  to  E.  by  S., 
and  blew  the  most  dreadful  snoAV-storm  that  can  Avell  he  ima- 
gined. This  brought  on  such  immetise  quantities  of  heavy  ice 
within  the  ebb,  that  Avith  all  liands  upon  deck,  it  Aras  Avith  the 
greatest  difficulty  they  could  prevent  their  cables  from  being 
cut,  and  preserve  their  station  till  the  morning.  By  eight 
o’clock  the  ice  was  nearly  carried  up  by  the  flood-tide,  AAdiich 
left  an  opening  a-head;  hut  seeing  the  river  entirely  blocked  up 
above  them,  the  packet  Avhich  liad  accompanied  them  on  shore, 
and  the  captain  being  convinced  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
either  landiner  Mr.  GrenviUe  or  proceeding  higher  up,  judged  it 


nost  prudent  to  lose  no  time  in  making  their  retreat  out  ot  the 
21be.  They  accordingly  got  under  AA-eigh  and  stood  out  to  sc;i 
vith  the  intention  of  endeavouring  to  effect  a landing  on  some 
lart  of  the  coast  of  Jutland,  atIucIi  Mr.  Grenyil  e ass  ired  the 
•aptain  the  importance  of  the  service  on  Avhich  he  was  de- 

ipatched,  rendered  absolutely  necessary. 

It  happened,  unfortunately,  however,  that  after  t ic  pihT^ 
lad  informed  the  captain  that  they  were  clear  of  all  the  sands 
It  half-past  nine  the  ship  struck  upon  nearly  the  extremity  ot 
;hc  sand  extending  from  NcAvark  Island.  The  Avind  at  tha. 
ime  hloAvino"  a heavy  gale,  she  Avent  on  with  great  force,  tliougli 
diev  had  nothing  but  the  fore-topmast-staysail  set : there  Avas 
nit  ten  feet  water  under  the  keel.  They  immediately  hoisted 
nit  a boat,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  out  an  anclior;  but 
is  it  Avas  high  water,  the  ice  returned  upon  them  so  soon,  that 
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they  found  it  impracticable.  The  ice-boats  were  again  hoisted 
in,  and  all  hands  were  employed  to  shore  the  ship  and  heel  lier 
towards  the  bank,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the 
stream,  which  must  have  been  followed  by  their  inevitable  de- 
struction. After  considerable  exertions  they  succeeded  in  the 
attempt,  and  as  the  tide  ebbed  away  she  took  to  the  bank.  The 
first  run  of  the  tide,  however,  brought  down  such  heavy  ice 
upon  them,  that  it  immediately  carried  away  the  shores,  tore  all 
the  copper  from  her  larboard  quarter,  and  cut  the  rudder  in 
two,  the  lower  part  of  -which  lay  on  the  ice  under  the  counter. 
Nevertheless,  they  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  get  the  ship 
off  the  next  high  water;  and  for  that  purpose,  in  order  to 
lighten  her,  they  threw  her  guns  and  stores  overboard,  all  of 
which  being  borne  by  the  ice  "will  give  some  idea  of  its  thiclc- 
ness. 

On  Friday  at  ten  o’clock,  it  being  then  high  water,  the 
heavy  gale  from  the  S.E.  kept  out  the  tide  to  that  degree,  that 
they  had  tliree  feet  less  water  than  when  she  struck,  which  put 
an  end  to  all  their  hopes ; and  their  state,  on  the  return  of  the 
ebb,  and  during  the  whole  of  it,  was  so  dreadful,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  justice  to  it  by  description.  They  were  in  momen- 
tary expectation  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  ice ; added  to 
which,  the  excessively  cold  weather,  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  the  heavy  snow-storm,  altogether  contributed  to  render 
their  situation  one  of  the  most  deplorable  and  miserable  that 
the  imagination  can  well  conceive. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  gale  increased  to  such  a degree, 
that  the  ice  reached  up  to  the  cabin-windows,  the  stern-post 
was  broken  in  two,  and  the  ship  was  otherwise  very  considera- 
bly  damaged.  It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Gren-viUe  and  the 
Oificers  to  try  and  get  over  the  ice  to  Newark  Island,  as  the 
only  means  that  presented  themselves,  whereby  they  might  save 
the  lives  of  the  ship’s  company,  and  especially  as  remaining  on 
board  any  longer  was  useless,  and  might  be  attended  with  the 
most  fatal  consequences. 

The  captain’s  fiLrst  impression  was,  that  not  only  was  the  at- 
tempt dangerous,  but  that  from  the  thickness  of  the  weather, 
the  extreme  cold,  their  total  ignorance  of  the  way,  and  various 
other  reasons,  there  seemed  to  be  little  probability  of  its  suc- 
cess ; yet,  as  it  was  the  general  wish  of  the  company,  and  the 
ship  was  irreco-verably  lost,  he  at  length  consented  to  quit  her. 
At  half-past  one  o’clock,  it  being  the  last  quarter’s  ebb,  the 
ship’s  company  commenced  their  march  on  the  ice  in  subdivi- 
sions, attended  by  their  respective  officers.  By  three  o’clock 
the  whole  of  them  had  left  Jhe  ship,  when  they  were  followed  by 
the  captain,  who  was  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Ridley  of  the 
marines.  At  half-past  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  after  a jour- 
ney of  six  miles  over  higli  flakes  of  ice,  in  the  severest  weather 
that  was  ever  experienced,  and  sometimes  up  to  the  waist  in 
snow  and  water,  they  arrived  at  Newark  Island,  where  the  cap- 
tain had  the  satisfaction  to  find  Mr.  Grenville  and  the  whole  of 
the  ship’s  company  in  safet}’-,  with  the  exception  of  eight  sea- 
men, four  marines,  and  one  woman  and  her  child,  who  were 
frozen  to  death  on  their  journey.  A few  others  had  their  legs 
and  fingers  frozen,  but  by  the  mercy  of  Pro-vidence,  which  alone 
had  enabled  them  to  efiect  their  miraculous  escape,  they  were 
all  in  a fair  way  of  doing  well. 

Eroiil  the  time  of  their  arrival  until  the  following  Tuesday 
night,  the  storm  continued  without  the  shghtest  intermission. 
On  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  6th,  the  weather  became 
more  moderate,  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  send  part  of  the  ship’s  comi^any  to  Cuxhaven,  some 
of  the  inhabitants  ha-ving  undertaken  to  accompany  them  as 
guides ; and  the  great  anxiety  of  Mr.  Gren-vdlle  to  proceed 
caused  this  plan  to  be  put  into  immediate  execution.  At  eight 
o’clock,  the  tide  suiting,  Mr.  Wright,  the  first  lieutenant,  and 
one  half  of  the  officers  and  men,  with  Mr.  Grenville,  Mr. 
Wynne,  Mr.  Fisher,  secretary  to  the  embassy,  the  three  messen- 
gers, Messrs.  Shaw,  Eetry,  and  Mason,  with  sevants,  guides, 
&c.,  set  off  at  nine  o’clock,  and  after  a passage  as  dangerous 
and  difficult  as  that  which  they  had  already  experienced  from 
the_  ship,  they  arrived  safely  at  Cuxhaven.  The  captain  re- 
mained at  Newark  Island  -with  the  rest  of  the  ship’s  company, 
in  the  hope,  if  it  should  be  possible,  of  saving  the  ship’s  stores. 

On  Friday,  the  8th  of  February,  Mr.  Anthony,  the  master, 


I volunteered  to  go  on  board  the  ship  with  a party  of  men,  and 
I endeavour  to  bring  on  shore  some  bread,  of  which  they  stood  in 
great  need,  and  also  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  the 
wreck.  They  managed  to  efiect  their  purpose  ivith  great  diffi- 
culty, and  on  their  return  Mr.  Anthony  made  the  following  re- 
port : — “ That  the  ship  lay  on  her  beam-ends,  with  seven  feet 
water  in  her ; that  she  appeared  to  be  broken  asunder,  with  the 
quarter-deck  separated  about  six  feet  from  the  gangway,  and 
was  apparently  only  kept  together  by  the  vast  quantity  of  ice 
which  surrounded  her.”  In  consequence  of  tliis  account,  it  was 
resolved  to  have  no  further  communication  with  her;  but  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday  the  10th,  the  clearness  of  the  day  in- 
duced Mr.  Anthony  to  set  off  again  for  the  ship,  accompanied 
by  hir.  Kent,  the  surgeon,  Mr.  W.  Johnson  Bowes,  midship- 
man, hir.  Yi.  Sait,  boatswain,  and  William  Fox  and  Andrew 
Augrain,  seamen.  They  reached  the  vessel  and  got  on  board, 
but  unfortunately  neglected  to  return  until  too  late  in  the  tide, 
which  left  them  no  alternative  but  that  of  remaining  on  board 
tiil  the  following  day.  About  ten  o’clock  at  night  the  wind 
came  on  at  S.S.E.,  and  blew  a most  "violent  storm;  the  tide, 
though  at  the  neap;  rose  to  a most  unusual  height ; the  ice  was 
set  in  motion,  and  in  the  mornmg,  to  the  horror  of  the  captain 
and  those  who  remained,  not  a vestige  of  the  wreck  was  to  be 
seen,  and  not  the  shghtest  doubt  remained  on  their  minds,  that 
the  officers  and  men  above-mentioned  had  been  lost;  though 
their  hope  was,  that  that  Providence  which  had  so  bountifully 
assisted  them  in  their  recent  dangers  and  difficulties,  had  by 
some  means  preserved  them;  but  their  hopes  were  not  founded 
on  the  most  distant  probabflity.  However,  on  their  arrival  at 
Cuxhaven,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  February,  they  found 
that  Mr.  Anthony,  the  surgeon,  &c.,  Avith  the  boat’s  crew,  had 
arrived  there  on  the  preceding  evening.  The  account  Avhich 
Mr.  Anthony  gave  of  their  proAudeutial  escape  was,  that  the 
ice  which  adhered  to  the  ship  and  surrounded  her  in  such  a 
hea-vy  body,  after  she  had  floated  in  the  manner  before  des- 
cribed, on  tile  11th  instant,  supported  the  vessel  Avithout  quit- 
ting her,  as  it  continued  to  freeze  hard  for  several  days,  till  at 
length  the  aatccIc  Aras  fortunately  cast  on  shore  on  the  island  of 
Baltrum,  from  Avhich  they  all  providentially  made  their  escape. 


A Storm  at  Sea. — For  the  first  time  I now  witnessed  a 
tempest  at  sea.  Gales,  and  pretty  hard  ones,  I had  often 
seen  ; but  the  force  of  the  wind  on  this  occasion  as  much  ex- 
ceeded that  in  ordinary  gales  of  Avind,  as  the  force  of  these 
had  exceeded  that  of  a whole- sail  breeze.  The  seas  seemed 
crushed,  the  pressure  of  the  swooping  atmosphere,  as  the 
currents  of  air  went  howling  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
fairly  preventing  them  from  rising ; or,  Avhere  a mound  of 
water  did  appear,  it  was  scooped  up  and  borne  off  in  spray, 
as  the  axe  dubs  inequalities  from  the  log.  In  less  than  an 
hour  after  it  began  to  blow  the  hardest,  there  Avas  no  very 
apparent  swell — the  deep  breathing  of  the  ocean  is  never  en- 
tirely stilled,  and  the  ship  was  as  steady  as  if  hove  half  out, 
her  lower  yard-arms  nearly  touching  the  water — an  iuclina- 
nation  at  which  they  remained  as  steadily  as  if  kept  there 
by  purchases.  A few  of  us  were  compelled  to  go  as  high  as 
the  futfcock-shrouds  to  secure  the  sails,  but  higher  it  was  im- 
possible to  get.  I observed  that  when  I thrust  out  a hand  to 
clutch  anything,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  moA’-ement  in 
such  a direction  as  to  allow  for  lee-way  precisely  as  a boat 
quarters  the  stream  in  crossing  against  a current.  In  ascend- 
ing it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  foot  on  fhe  ratlins,  and  in  de- 
scending it  required  a strong  effort  to  force  the  body  down 
towards  the  centre  of  gravity.  I make  no  doubt  had  I groped 
my  way  up  to  the  cross-trees,  and  leaped  overboard,  my  body 
would  have  struck  the  waiter  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the 
ship.  A marlin-spike  falling  from  either  top  would  have 
endangered  no  one  on  deck.  YYhen  the  day  returned,  a,  spe- 
cies of  lurid,  sombre  light  was  diffused  over  the  watery  waste, 
though  nothing  was  visible  but  the  ocean  and  the  ship.  Even 
the  sea-birds  seemed  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  caverns  of 
the  adjacent  coast,  none  re-appearing  with  the  dawn.  The 
air  was  filled  with  spray,  and  it  was  Avith  difficulty  that  the 
eye  could  penetrate  as  far  into  the  humid  atmosphere  as  half 
a mile. — Cooper's  Afloat  and  Ashore, 
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ARCTIC  DISCOVERY  EXPEDITION. 

The  lively  interest  which  the  British  public  have  for  such  a 
length  of  time  manifested  in  the  further  discovery  of  the  arctic 
regions,  induced  the  Hudson’s  Bay  company  to  determine  on 
equipping  an  expedition,  solely  at  their  own  expense,  and  com- 
posed of  their  own  officers  and  servants,  with  the  view  of  en- 
deavouring to  complete  the  survey  of  the  northern  shores  of  the 
American  continent. 

The  formation  and  equipment  of  the  expedition  were  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Simpson,  the  I'esident  governor,  in  the  spring  of 

1836.  That  gentleman,  on  his  arrival  from  England,  at  Nor- 
way -house.  Lake  Winnipeg,  in  the  month  of  June  of  the  same 
year,  beat  up  for  volunteers  for  this  arduous  service;  two 
active  and  enterprising  leaders,  Messrs.  P.  W.  Dease  and 
Thomas  Simpson,  and  twelve  men  were  immediately  selected 
and  forwarded  with  the  necessary  supphes  to  Fort  Chipewayan, 
Athabasca  Lake,  where  they  passed  the  winter  of  1836  and 

1837.  Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  navigation,  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1837,  the  party  started  from  Fort  ChipeAvayan  in 
two  small  boats,  which  they  had  constructed  in  the  course  of 
the  winter,  descended  the  Slave  River,  passed  the  western  end 
of  Great  Slave  Lake,  where  they  were  detained  several  days  by 
ice,  and  descended  Mackenzie’s  River  to  Fort  Norman,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  1st  of  July.  From  Fort  Norman  they  de- 
spatched two  of  their  party,  with  two  other  men  belonging  to 
Fort  Norman,  to  the  eastern  end  of  Great  Bear’s  Lake,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a smaU  establishment  at  which  they  might 
take  up  theij*  quarters  for  the  following  winter,  and  of  laying  up 
a stock  of  provisions  preparatory  to  an  extension  of  their  sur- 
vey in  the  summer  of  1838.  These  arrangements  being  made, 
Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson,  with  the  remainder  of  their  people, 
forming  a party  of  twelve  in  aU,  continued  their  route  down 
the  Mackenzie,  and  reached  Fort  Good  Hope,  the  most  northern 
establishment  belonging  to  the  company,  on  the  4th,  where 
they  found  an  assemblage  of  Hare  and  Laucheoux  Indians, 
from  whom  they  learned  that  the  Esquimaux  had  killed  three 
of  their  party  a short  time  previous,  which  prevented  the  dis- 
coverers taking  an  interpreter  from  that  tribe. 

On  the  9th  of  July  they  reached  the  ocean,  by  the  most 
westerly  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  making  its  situation  in  lat. 
68°  49'  23"  N.  long.  136°  36'  45"  W.  They  had  proceeded  but 
a short  distance  to  seaward,  when  a party  of  nineteen  Esqui- 
maux went  off  to  them  from  Tent  Island,  who  showed  a dispo- 
sition to  be  troublesome,  but  returned  to  their  encampment 
when  they  found  the  party  prepared  to  defend  themselves  if 
necessary.  The  progress  of  the  party  along  the  coast  was  very 
slow,  owing  to  frequent  obstructions  from  ice,  cold,  dense  fogs, 
and  strong  head-wdnds.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  they 
reached  Point  Kay,  where  they  found  another  encampment  of 
Esquimaux,  and  where  they  were  detained  by  a compact  body 
of  ice,  occupying  Phillips  Bay  until  the  14th.  They  continued 
their  route  till  the  17tn,  when  an  unbroken  ^ack  of  ice,  ex- 
tending to  seaward,  made  them  seek  the  shore  in  Camden  Bay, 
near  a large  camp  of  Esquimaux,  who  received  them  kindly. 
In  the  afternoon  there  appeared  a narrow  passage  of  water 
through  the  ice  stretching  outwards,  and  they  immediately  em- 
barked ; but  had  not  proceeded  above  three  miles  from  the  land, 
when  the  ice  suddenly  closed  upon  them,  squeezing  one  of  their 
boats,  which,  with  their  provision  and  baggage,  they  had  much 
difficulty  in  saving;  and  by  means  of  portages  from  one  piece 
of  ice  to  another,  the  oars  serving  as  bridges,  they  finally  got 
on  a large  flo^  where  they  passed  an  inclement  and  anxious 
night  On  the  20th  they  reached  Foggy  Islands  Bay,  when 
they  were  stopped,  by  ice  and  a violent  north-east  wind,  until 
the  23rd,  having  on  the  preceding  day  made  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  weather  Point  Anxiety,  in  which  they  narrowly  es- 
caped with  a thorough  drenching.  The  latitude  ashore  was 
70°  9^8^^  From  this  situation  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
discovering  a range  of  the  rocky  mountains  to  the  westward  of 
the  Romanzoff  chain,  and  not  seen  by  Sir  John  Franklin,  but 
being  Avithin  the  limit  of  his  survey,  called  it  the  Franklin 
Range,  as  a just  tribute  to  his  character  and  merits.  That 
evening  they  reached  Sir  John  Franklin’s  Return  Reef,  where 
their  survey  commenced,  that  officer  ha/ing  got  no  further. 
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Return  Reef  is  one  of  a chain  of  reefs  which  run  for  tAventy 
miles  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a league, 
affording  sufficient  water  Avith’in  for  their  small  craft.  The 
mainland  is  very  low.  From  Point  Berens  to  Cape  Halkett  it 
forms  Harrison’s  Bay,  fifty  miles  broad  by  about  a third  of  that 
distance  in  depth.  At  the  bottom  of  this  bay  another  pic- 
turesque branch  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  Range  rears  its  lofty 
peaks  above  these  flat  shores,  which  they  named  Belly’s  Moim- 
tains,  in  honour  of  the  governor  of  the  company.  At  their 
base  flows  Colville’s  river,  two  miles  broad  at  its  mouth,  to  the 
south-west  of  Avhich  stands  Cape  Halkett,  where  they  AA^re 
detained  by  a north-east  gale  the  whole  of  the  folloAving  day. 
The  country  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  appeared 
to  consist  of  plains  covered  Avith  short  grass  and  moss,  a fa- 
vourite resort  of  reindeer,  of  which  they  saAv  numerous  herds. 
Observations  AA^ere  obtained,  determining  Cape  Halkett  to  be 
in  lat,  70°  43^  N.;  long.  152°  14^  W.;  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pass 43°  8^  33^^  E. 

Next  morning,  26th  July,  they  passed  the  Gany,  a river 
about  one  mile  broad. 

From  Cape  Halkett,  the  coast  turned  suddenly  off  to  the 
W.N.W.  It  presented  to  the  eye  nothing  but  a succession  of 
loAv  banks  of  frozen  mud.  In  the  evening  they  passed^  the 
mouth  of  a large  stream,  which  they  named  Smith’s  River. 
From  thence,  for  about  nine  miles,  the  coast  line  is  formed  of 
gravel  reefs,  near  the  extremity  of  which,  at  Point  Pitt,  the 
land  tends  more  to  the  westward.  Here  they  Avere  detained  by 
ice  until  the  following  afternoon  (27th),  when  an  opening  pre* 
sented  itself,  and  they  resumed  their  route.  It  blew  a cutting 
blast  from  the  north-east,  and  then  salt  Avater  froze  upon  the 
oars  and  the  rigging.  Point  Drew,  seven  miles  distant  from  their 
last  encampment,  is  the  commencement  of  a bay  of  considerable 
size,  but  extremely  shallow,  and  much  encumbered  with  ice. 
To  seaAvard  the  ice  was  still  smooth  and  solid,  as  in  the  depth 
of  a sunless  winter.  At  midnight  they  reached^  a narrow  pro- 
jecting point,  across  which  the  peaks  of  some  high  icebegs  ap- 
peared. This  point  they  named  Gape  George  Simpson,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  for  the  governor  of  the  company’s  territories, 
to  whose  excellent  arrangements  the  success  of  the  expedition 
is,  in  a great  measure,  indebted. 

This  point  AA^as  destined  to  be  the  limit  of  their  boat  naAuga- 
tion,  for  during  the  foiu’  folloAving  days  they  were  only  able  to 
advance  as  many  miles.  The  Aveather  Avas  foggy,  and  dismally 
cpld;  the  wild  fowl  passed  in  long  flghts  to  the  AvestAvard,  and 
there  seemed  little  prospect  of  their  being  able  to  reach  Bee- 
chey’s  Point  BarroAv  by  water.  Boat  Extreme  is  situated  in 
lat.  71°  3'  24"  N.,  long.  154°  26'  30"  W.;  variation  of  compass, 
42°  36'  18"  E. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson  undertook 
to  complete  the  journey  on  foot;  and,  accordingly,  started  on 
the  1st  of  August  with  five  men,  Mr.  Dease  and  the  other  five 
men  remaining  in  charge  of  the  boats. 

The  pedestrians  carried  AAdth  them  their  arms,  some  ammu- 
nition, pemican,  a small  oiled  canA'ass  canoe  for  crossing  the 
rivers,  the  necessary  astronomical  instruments,  and  a few 
trinkets  for  the  natives. 

It  was  one  of  the  Avorst  days  of  the  Avhole  season,  and  the  fog 
Avas  so  dense  that  the  party  were  under  the  necessity  of  rigidly 
following  the  tortuous  outline  of  the  coast,  Avbich  for  tAventy 
miles  formed  a sort  of  irregular  inland  bay  (being  guarded 
without  by  a series  of  gravel  reefs),  the  shore  of  Avhich  Av'as 
almost  on  a level  AAuth  the  water,  and  intersected  by  innume- 
rable salt  creeks,  through  which  they  Avaded,  besides  three 
considerable  riA^ers  which  they  traA'crsed  in  their  portable  canoe. 
Next  day  the  Av^eather  improved,  and  at  noon  Mr.  Simpson  had 
an  observation  of  lat.  in  71°  9' 45".  The  hand  noAVindincd  to 
the  south-west,  and  continued  very  low  and  muddy,  and,  as  on 
the  preceding  day,  abounding  in  s.alt  creeks,  whose  Avaters  AA'(;rc 
at  Hd  freezing  temperature.  'I'he  party  liad  proceeded  about 
ter.  Miles,  when  to  ihcir  dismay  the  coast  suddenly  turned  off 
to  the  soutliAvurd,  forming  an  inlet  as  far  a.s  the  eye  conld 
i*cn>cli« 

At  the  same  moment  they  descried  at  no  great  distance  a 
small  camp  of  Esquimaux,  to  Avhich  they  immediately  directed 
their  steps.  Tlie  men  Avere  absent  hunting,  and  the  women  and 
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children  took  to  their  boat  in  the  greatest  alarm,  leaving  behind 
them  an  infirm  man,  who  was  in  an  agony  of  fear.  A few 
words  of  friendship  removed  his  apprehensions,  and  brought 
back  the  fugitives,  who  were  equally  surprised  and  delighted 
to  behold  white  men.  They  placed  before  the  party  fresh  rein- 
deer meat  and  seal  oil. 

Mr.  Simpson  now  determined  to  adopt  a more  expeditious 
mode  of  travelling,  by  obtaining  a loan  of  their  “ oomiaks,”  or 
family  skin  canoes,  to  convey  the  party  to  Point  Barrow,  with 
which,  from  a chart  drawn  by  one  of  the  women,  it  appeared 
that  these  people  were  well  acquainted. 

Four  oars  were  fitted  with  lashings  to  this  strange  craft. 
Before  starting  the  hunters  arrived,  and  presents  of  tobacco, 
awls,  buttons,  &c.,  were  made  to  all  the  inmates  of  the  encamp- 
ment, with  which  they  were  highly  gratified. 

Lease’s  Inlet  is  five  miles  broad  at  this  place,  yet  so  low  is 
the  land  that  the  one  shore  is  just  visible  from  the  other  in  the 
clearest  weather.  It  now  again  blew  strongly  from  the  north- 
east, bringing  back  the  cold  dense  fog;  but  the  traverse  was 
effected  by  the  aid  of  the  compass.  The  waves  ran  high,  and 
the  skin-boat  surmounted  them  with  great  buoyancy.  The 
party  encamped  on  the  west-side  of  the  inlet.  The  banks 
there  were  of  frozen  mud,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high;  the  country 
was  perfetly  flat,  abounded  in  small  lakes,  and  produced  a very 
short  grass ; but  nowhere  had  the  thaw  penetrated  more  than 
two  inches  beneath  the  surface,  while  under  water  along  the 
shore  the  bottom  was  still  impenetrably  frozen.  Not  a log  of 
wood  was  to  be  found  in  this  land  of  desolation;  but  our  party 
followed  the  example  of  the  natives,  and  made  their  fire  of  the 
roots  of  the  dwarf  willow  in  a little  chimney  of  turf.  Next 
morning,  August  3rd,  the  fog  cleared  for  awhile,  but  it  was 
still  bitterly  cold,  and  the  swell  beat  violently  on  the  outside  of 
a heavy  line  of  ice  which  lay  packed  upon  the  shore. 

To  weather  this  was  a work  of  danger,  but  the  good  qualities 
of  their  boat,  after  a severe  trial,  carried  them  safely  through. 
The  land  ran  out  for  five  miles  to  the  northward,  then  turned 
off  to  the  north-west,  beyond  which,  at  Point  Christie,  the  lat. 
71®  12'  36"  was  observed.  From  thence  the  coast  trended  more 
westerly  for  ten  miles,  forming  two  points  and  a bay,  which 
Mr.  Simpson  named  after  chief  factors  Charles  and  !^wland, 
and  chief  trader  Ross.  The  party  then  came  up  to  what  ap- 
peared a large  bay,  where  they  halted  for  two  or  three  hours  to 
await  the  dispersion  of  the  fog,  not  knowing  which  way  to 
steer.  In  the  evening  their  wish  was  gratified,  and  the  weather 
from  that  time  was  sensibly  ameliorated.  The  bay  was  now 
ascertained  to  be  only  four  miles  in  width;  the  depth  half-way 
across  was  one  fathom  and  a half,  on  a bottom  of  sand;  that  of 
Lease’s  Inlet  was  afterwards  found  to  be  two  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom,  being  greatest  depth  between  Return  Reef  and  Point 
Barrow,  except  at  ten  miles  S.E.  from  Cape  Halkett,  where 
three  fathoms  were  sounded  on  their  return.  After  crossing 
Mackenzie’s  Bay,  the  coast  again  trended  for  eight  or  nine 
miles  to  the  W.N.W.  A compact  body  of  ice  extended  all 
along,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  vision,  to  seaward;  but  the  party 
carried  their  light  vessel  within  that  formidable  barrier,  and 
made  their  way  through  the  narrow  channels  close  to  the 
shore. 

At  midnight,  they  passed  the  mouth  of  a fine  deep  river,  a 
quarter  of  a mile  wide,  to  which  Mr.  Simpson  gave  the  name 
of  BeUe\'ue,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  afterwards  the  rising  sun 
gratified  him  with  a view  of  Point  Barrow,  stretching  out  to 
the  N.N.W.  They  soon  crossed  Elson  Bay,  which,  in  the  per- 
fect calm,  had  acquired  a tough  coating  of  young  ice ; but  had 
m\ich  difficulty  in  making  their  way  through  a broad  and 
heavy  pack,  tliat  rested  on  the  shore.  On  reaching  it,  and 
seeing  the  ocean  extending  away  to  the  southward,  they  hoisted 
their  flag,  and  with  three  cheers  took  possession  of  their  dis- 
coveries in  his  Majesty’s  name. 

Point  Barrow  is  a long  low  spit,  composed  of  gravel  and 
coarse  sand,  which  the  pressure  of  the  ice  has  forced  up  into 
numerous  mounds,  that,  viewed  from  a distance,  assume  the 
appearance  of  huge  boulder  rocks.  At  the  spot  where  the 
party  landed,  it  is  only  a quarter  of  a mile  across,  but  is  broader 
towards  its  termination.  The  first  object  that  presented  itself 
on  looking  round  the  landing-place,  was  an  immense  cemetery.  | 


The  bodies  lay  exposed  in  the  most  horrible  and  disgusting 
manner,  and  many  of  them  appeared  so  fresh  that  the  men  be- 
came alarmed  that  the  cholera,  or  some  other  dreadful  disease, 
was  raging  among  the  natives.  Two  considerable  camps  of  the 
latter  stood  at  no  great  distance  on  the  point,  but  none  of  the 
inmates  ventured  to  approach  till  our  party  first  visited  them, 
and,  with  the  customary  expressions  of  friendship,  dissipated 
their  apprehensions. 

A brisk  traffic  then  began,  after  which  the  women  formed  a 
circle,  •^and  danced  to  a variety  of  airs,  some  of  which  were 
pleasing  to  the  ear.  The  whole  conduct  of  these  people  was 
friendly  in  the  extreme ; they  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  character,  if  not  the  persons  of  white  men,  and  were  pas- 
sionately fond  of  tobacco. 

To  the  northward,  enormous  icebergs  covered  the  ocean ; but 
on  the  western-side  there  was  a fine  open  channel,  wffiich  the 
Esquimaux  assured  the  party  extended  all  along  to  the  south- 
ward, and  so  inviting  was  the  prospect  in  that  direction,  that, 
had  such  been  his  object,  Mr.  Simpson  would  not  have  hesitated 
a moment  to  prosecute  the  voyage  to  Cook’s  Inlet  in  his  skin 
canoe.  The  natives  informed  him  that  whales  were  numerous 
to  the  northward  of  the  point,  and  seals  were  everywhere  sport- 
ing among  the  ice. 

It  was  high  water  between  one  and  two  o’clock,  a.m.,  and 
p.M. ; the  rise  of  the  tide  Avas  fourteen  inches,  and  the  flow  came 
from  the  westward.  Observations  were  obtained,  which  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  landing-place  to  be  in  lat.  71°  23-' 33"  N., 
long.  156°  20^  W.,  agreeing  closely  with  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Elson.  After  bidding  adieu  to  their  good-humoured  and 
admiring  entertainers,  the  party  set  out  on  their  return. 

They  reached  the  western  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  on  the 
17  th  of  August,  and  Fort  Norman  on  the  4th  of  September,  from 
whence  their  rejxjrt  is  dated  on  the  following  day.  From  Fort 
Norman  they  were  about  to  proceed  to  the  eastern  end  of  Great 
Bear’s  Lake,  there  to  pass  the  winter,  from  thence  haul  their 
boats  across  to  tlie  Coppermine  River,  and  resume  their  survey 
to  the  eastward  at  the  op'ening  of  the  navigation  in  July  fol- 
lowing, with  the  view  of  connecting  the  discoveries  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  Captain  Back,  from  Point  Turnagain  to  Great 
Fish  River,  in  which,  from  the  activity  and  perseverance  of  the 
leaders,  it  is  confidently  hoped  they  will  be  successful. 


SHIPWRECK  OF  THE  CGEUR  DE  LION,  ON  THE 
COAST  OF  DUNDRUM,  SEPTEMBER,  1837. 

The  Coeur  de  Lion,  of  LiA'erpool,  bound  for  Quebec,  with  a 
general  cargo,  was  completely  wrecked  atTyrella  Watchhouse, 
during  a violent  storm.  As  soon  as  the  inhabitants  along  the 
coast  obserA-'ed  the  vessel  in  distress,  they  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  any  assistance  in  their  jjower  to  the  un- 
fortunate crew,  who  were  at  this  time  to  be  seen  here  and  tliere 
clinging  to  the  rigging.  The  vessel  was  not  more  than  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  shore,  and  though  the  Avind  Avas 
not  now  so  high,  yet  the  agitation  of  the  sea  after  the  storm  Avas 
such,  that  any  attempt  to  reach  the  unfortunate  vessel  in  safety 
was  considered  hopeless.  By  this  time  the  sad  neAvs  had 
reached  St.  John’s  Point,  a life-boat  station,  when  Mr.  P.  R.  M. 
Browne,  justice  of  the  peace,  directed  the  life-boat  to  be  taken 
out;  but  as  the  creAv  were  absent  at  the  herring  fishery,  the 
boat  had  to  be  manned  by  four  of  the  coast-guard,  and  two  of 
Captain  Browne’s  labouring  servants,  who  were  humanely 
taken  charge  of  by  Mr.  Strain,  chief  officer  of  the  coast-guard. 
This  gentleman  having  handsomely  volunteered  his  services  on 
the  occasion,  at  the  same  time  representing  the  attempt  as  hope- 
less, and  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  They  put  off,  hoAveA^er,  Avith 
much  courage,  and  after  the  laborious  exertions  of  upAvards  of  an 
hour,  they  got  Avithin  a few  yards  of  the  unfortunate  vessel, 
when  the  boat  upset,  and  every  man  in  it  was  precipitated  into 
the  sea;  they,  however,  with  the  assistance  of  the  masts  and 
rigging  floating  about  the  vessel,  proAdden+ially  succeeded  in 
getting  on  board  the  Coeur  de  Lion.  Some  of  them  AA^ere  very 
much  exhausted.  When  Mr.  Strain,  to  whom  the  highest 
meed  of  praise  is  due  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  thus  i)eriling 
his  life,  had  recovered  a little,  he  fomid  a ^eat  lack  of  exertion 
manifesting  itself  on  the  part  of  the  captain;  for  instance,  not 
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aiv  anonor  Had  been  cast,  which  he  immediately  recommended 
to  be  done.  On  seeing  the  life-boat  approach  the  wreck,  two 
Clanmaghery  boats  made  an  effort  to  gain  the  vessel  also,  when 
one  of  them  was  upset,  but  no  lives  lost : the  other  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  vessel,  and  on  her  returning  with  some  of  the 
crew,  was  upset  also,  when,  unhappily,  seven  persons  perished, 
five  belonging  to  the  vessel,  and  two  of  the  brave  fellows  who 
went  out  under  the  hope  of  rescuing  their  fellow-creatures  from 
a watery  grave.  Their  names  were  George  Starkey  and  Pa- 
trick iSPGoolaghan ; the  latter  leaving  a wife  and  five  children 
to  deplore  his  loss.  But  for  the  exertions  of  Mr.  John  Hogg, 
son  of  Ml’.  J.  Hogg,  of  RathmuUen,  who  had  by  this  time  got 
his  boat  in  readiness,  several  of  those  who  had  been  upset  in 
the  first  boat  wotild  have  certainly  perished  also.  After  pick- 
ing them  up,  lie  brought  them  ashore,  and  again  put  off  -with 
his  four  men,  and,  in  the  most  com’ageous  and  praiseworthy 


manner,  succeeded  in  landing  a number  of  the  crew  safely  on 
shore.  As  undaunted  as  ever,  he  a second  time  returned,  and 
with  an  intrepidity  truly  astonishing,  reached  the  vessel  in 
safety,  and  took  another  cargo  on  board,  aU  of  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  landing.  His  courage  seemed  only  to  acquire  strength 
with  his  unparalleled  success;  and,  contrary  to  the  wish  of 
some  of  his  relatives  and  others  present,  this  young  gentleman 
ventured  his  life  a third  time;  and  though,  on  his  return,  his 
boat  was  half  filled  with  water,  and  all  the  oars  gone  but  one, 
he  brought  his  last  cargo  triumphantly  to  land,  amidst  the 
cheers  of  all  present.  The  Coeur  de  Lion  was  350  tons  register, 
and  was,  on  this  occasion,  freighted  with  a valuable  cargo. 
Several  chests  of  tea,  boxes  of  soap,  and  casks  of  brandy  and 
rum  were  washed  ashore.  The  vessel  was  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Fisher  and  Son,  of  Liverpool.  Mr.  Fisher,  a nephew  of 
the  proprietor,  was  one  of  the  five  who  unhappily  perished. 


J.OSS  OF  THE  NOTTINGHAM  GALLEY. 

“■  Her  had  struck  on  a hidden  rock — 

Her  j)laiiks  were  torn  asunder; 

And  down  came  lier  masts  with  a reeling  shock. 

And  a hideous  crash  like  thunder. 

Her  sails  were  draggled  in  the  brine, 

'That  gladden’d  late  the  skies; 

And  her  pennant  that  kisse<l  the  fair  moonshine, 

Down  many  a fathom  lies.” 

The  Nottingham  galley,  of  120  tons,  and- mounting  ten  guns, 
commanded  by  John  Dean,  having  taken  in  cordage  in  Eng- 
land and  butter,  cheese,  &c.  in  Ireland,  sailed  for  Boston,  in 


New  England,  on  September  the  25tli,  1710,  having  on  board  a 
crew  ol‘  fourteen  men. 

Having  met  with  contrary  winds  and  bad  weather,  it  was  the 
beginning  of  December  when  they  first  made  land,  which  was 
to  the  east  ward. of  Piscataqua.  They  then  ])roceeded  south- 
ward for  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  under  a hard  gale  of  wind 
at  north-east,  accompanied  with  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  having 
had  no  observation  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 

On  the  lltti  I>ecember  they  handed  all  the  sails,  with  the 
exception  of  the  loresail  and  main-topsail  double  reeled,  order- 
ing one  hand  forward  to  look  out.  About  eight  or  nine  o’clock, 
upon  the  captain  going  forward,  he  discovered  breakers  a-head, 
and  instantly  called  out  to  put  the  helm  hard  a-starboard;  but 


so 
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before  the  ship  could  wear,  she  stiiick  o.pon  the  east  end  of  the 
rock  called  Boon  Island,  four  leagut»  co  the  eastward  of  Pis-ca- 
taqua.  The  second  or  third  sea  hu\e  the  ship  alongside  of  it, 
and  the  sea  running  very  liigh,  the  ship  laboured  so  excessively, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  stand  uj)on  deck ; and  the  weather 
was  so  thick  and  dark,  that  though  they  were  not  above  thirty 
or  forty  yards  distant  from  the  rock,  they  could  not  see  it.  The 
captain  called  ail  hands  down  to  the  cabin,  where  they  conti- 
nued a few  minutes,  earnestly  supplicating  the  mercy  of  hea- 
ven; yet  knowing  that  prayers,  v/iihout  endeavours,  were  vain, 
all  hands  were  ordered  up  again  ro  cut  away  the  masts,  but  se- 
veral of  the  men  were  so  oppressed,  by  the  terrors  of  conscience, 
that  they  were  incapable  of  any  exertion.  They,  however,  cut 
the  weatliermost  shrouds,  and  the  ship  heeling  towards  the 
rock,  the  force  of  the  sea  soon  broke  the  masts,  so  that  they 
fell  towards  the  shore. 

One  of  the  men  went  out  on  tne  bo  wsprit,  and  thinking  he 
saw  something  black  a-head,  determined  to  venture  on  shore, 
in  company  with  another,  and  to  give  notice  by  their  calls,  if 
they  succeeded  in  gaining  the  rook.  While  they  were  gone, 
the  captain,  recollecting  some  money  and  papers  that  might  be 
of  use,  went  down  and  opened  the  place  in  which  they  were; 
but  the  ship  bulging,  her  decks  opened,  her  back  broke,  and  her 
beams  gave  way,  so  that  the  stem  snink  almost  imder  water;  he 
was,  therefore,  obliged  to  hasten  foiw  arc  to  escape  instant  death. 

Having  heard  nothing  of  the  men  who  had  gone  before,  he 
concluded  they  were  lost ; but,  nokrithstandnig,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  making  the  same  adventure  upon  the  foremast, 
moving  gradually  forward  between  every  sea,  tih  at  last  quitting 
it,  he  threw  himself,  with  all  the  strength  he  had,  towards  the 
rock;  but  it  being  Ioav  water,  and  the  rock  extremely  slippery, 
he  could  get  no  hold,  and  tore  his  fingers,  hands,  and  arms,  in 
the  most  deplorable  manner,  every  wash  of  the  sea  carrying 
him  off  again,  so  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  peril  and  difficulty 
that  he  got  safe  on  shore  at  last.  The  remainder  of  the  crew 
i-an  the  same  hazard,  but  through  the  mercy  of  Providence 
they  aU  escaped  with  their  lives. 

The  captain,  after  endeavoming  to  discharge  the  salt  water, 
and  creeping  a fittle  way  up  the  rock,  heard  the  voices  of  the 
men  who  had  first  ventured  on  the  boAvsprit,  and  by  ten  o’clock 
the  whole  were  assembled,  when,  with  grateful  hearts,  they  re- 
turned their  humble  thanks  to  Providence  for  their  deliverance 
from  such  imminent  danger.  They  then  endeavoured  to  gain 
shelter  to  the  leeward  of  the  rock,  but  found  it  so  small  and  in- 
considerable that  it  would  afford  none,  and  so  very  craggy,  that 
they  could  not  walk  to  keep  themselves  warm,  the  weather 
continuing  extremely  cold,  with  snow  and  rain. 

As  soon  as  daylight  appeared,  they  went  toAvards  the  x^lace 
Avhere  they  come  on  shore,  with  the  expectation  of  meeting 
with  some  j)rovisions  from  the  wi’eck,  enough  for  their  sui)port, 
but  found  only  some  pieces  of  the  yards  and  masts  among  some 
old  junk  and  cables  wiiich  the  anchors  had  prevented  being 
carried  aAvay.  Out  of  the  ship’s  stores,  Avere  some  pieces  of 
plank  and  timber,  old  sails,  canvas,  &c.  driven  on  shore,  but 
nothing  eatable,  except  some  small  pieces  of  cheese,  Avhich  they 
picked  uj)  among  the  rock-AV’^eed. 

They  noAv  used  their  utmost  endeaA'ours  to  get  a fire,  having 
a flint  and  steel  Arith  them,  and  also  by  a drill,  Avith  a very  sAvift 
motion;  but  haring  nothing  but  what  had  long  been  soaked 
with  Avater,  all  their  attemj)ts  proved  ineffectual;  and  at  night 
they  AA^ere  stoAved  one  upon  another  under  the  canvas  in  the 
iaest  manner  they  could,  to  keep  each  other  warm. 

Tlie  next  day,  as  the  weather  cleared  a little,  and  was  in- 
clining to  frost,  they  went  out,  and  perceiving  the  main  land, 
they  kneAV  Avhere  they  were,  and  comforted  themselves  Aviththe 
hope  of  being  discovered  by  fisinng  shallops.  The  captain  de- 
sired the  men  to  search  for,  and  bring  up  Avhat  planks,  carj)en-  i 
ter’s  tools,  and  stores  they  could  find,  in  order  to  build  a tent ! 
and  a boat.  The  cook  then  complained  that  he  was  almost  | 
starA’'ed,  and  his  countenance  discovering  his  illness,  he  was  or-  j 
dered  to  remain  behind,  Avith  tAvo  or  three  more  whom  the  frost  j 
had  seized;  but  he  died  about  noon,  upon  which  they  laid  the  j 
body  in  a convenient  place  for  the  sea  to  carry  away.  At  this  l 
time  no  mention  was  made  of  eating  him,  although  several  after- 
w^ds  acknowledged  that  they  had  thoughts  of  doing  so,  ! 


• After  they  had  been  two  or  three  days  in  this  situation,  the 
Aveather  was  so  extremely  cold,  that  the  hands  and  feet  of  some 
of  the  crew  AAmre  affected  to  such  a degree,  as  to  take  away  the 
sense  of  feeling,  and  render  them  almost  useless ; and  the  be- 
numbing and  discolouration  Av^as  such,  as  to  give  them  reason 
to  apprehend  mortification.  They  pulled  off  their  shoes,  and 
cut  off  their  boots ; but  in  getting  off  their  stockings,  many  of 
them,  whose  legs  Avere  blistered,  pulled  off  skin  and  all,  and 
some  the  nails  of  their  toes.  They  then  wrapped  up  their  legs 
and  feet,  as  warmly  as  they  could,  in  oakum  and  canAmss. 

They  now  began  to  construct  a tent  in  a triangular  form, 
each  side  being  about  eight  feet,  and  covered  it  Avith  the  old 
sails  and  canvass  that  came  on  shore,  and  fixed  a staff  on  the 
top,  upon  Avhich,  as  often  as  the  Aveather  would  permit,  they 
hoisted  a piece  of  cloth  in  the  form  of  a flag,  in  order  to  discover 
themseh^es  to  any  vessel  that  might  approach.  Within  the 
tent  there  was  only  room  for  each  man  to  lie  down  on  one  side, 
so  that  none  could  turn  excepting  all  turned,  which  Avas  done 
about  every  tAvo  hours,  upon  notice  being  given. 

Their  next  operation  Avas  building  a boat,  with  the  planks 
and  timber  belonging  to  the  wreck ; their  only  tools  being  a 
hammer,  a maUet,  and  the  blade  of  a cutlass,  which  they  made 
into  a saw  Avith  their  knives.  They  found  some  nails  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rock,  and  obtained  some  others  from  the  sheatliing. 
They  laid  three  planks  flat  for  the  bottom,  with  two  upon  each 
side,  fixed  to  stanchions  and  let  into  the  bottom  timbers,  AAuth 
tAvo  short  lueces  at  each  end,  and  one  breadth  of  new  Holland 
duck  round  the  sides  to  keep  out  the  spray  of  the  sea,  and 
caulked  aU  they  could  Avith  oakum  drawn  from  the  old  junk, 
and  the  remainder  they  filled  up  with  long  pieces  of  canvass. 
They  then  fixed  a short  mast  and  square- sail,  with  seven  x>ad- 
dies  to  row,  and  a longer  one  to  steer.  But  the  carpenter, 
Avhose  services  were  now  most  wanted,  was,  through  fllness,  in- 
capacitated from  affording  either  assistance  or  advice,  and  Avith 
the  exception  of  the  captain  and  two  more,  the  remainder  A\mre 
so  benumbed  and  feeble,  that  they  Avere  unable  to  stir. 

After  remaining  about  a Aveek  ujjon  the  rock,  with  no  other 
provisions  than  the  pieces  of  cheese  before  mentioned,  and  some 
beef  bones,  wliich  they  ate  after  beatiug  them  to  pieces,  they 
saAv  three  boats  at  about  five  leagues  distance,  Avhich,  it  may 
easily  be  imagined,  made  them  rejoice  Avith  the  pleasing  hope 
that  their  dehverance  was  near.  The  cajAtain  directed  all  the 
men  to  creep  out  of  the  tent,  and  halloo  together  as  loud  as 
their  strength  would  i)ermit ; they  also  made  Avhat  signals  they 
could;  but  aU  AA^as  in  vain,  for  those  in  the  boats  neither  saAA^ 
nor  heard  them.  It  Avas,  hoAvever,  some  alleviation  to  the  bit- 
terness of  their  disaxjpomtment  to  presume,  that  as  the  boats 
came  from  the  south-west,  and  the  wind  Avas  north-east  when 
they  AA’-ere  cast  aAvay,  that  their  distress  might  have  been  made 
knoAvn  by  the  AATeck  driving  on  shore,  and  that  the  boats  were 
come  out  in  search  of  them.  Thus  they  buoyed  themselves  up 
with  the  pleasmg,  but  delusiA'e,  hopes  of  deliverance. 

Just  before  they  had  finished  the  boat,  the  carpenter’s  axe 
Avas  fortunately  cast  upon  the  rock,  by  Avhich  they  Avere  enabled 
to  complete  their  work;  but  they  had  scarcely  sufficient 
strength  to  get  her  into  the  Avater. 

The  foiloAving  day,  which  AA^as  the  21st  of  December,  the 
weather  being  ^e,  and  the  water  smoother  than  they  had  yet 
seen  it,  they  consulted  as  to  who  should  attempt  to  launch  the 
boat.  The  captain,  Avho  Aras  the  strongest  of  the  party,  and 
therefore  most  capable  of  undergoing  the  fatigue,  volunteered 
as  one,  and  the  mate  offering  himself  was  accepted,  together 
Avith  the  captain’s  brother  and  foi'r  more.  Thus  commending 
their  enterprise  to  Providence,  all  that  were  able  came  out,  and 
with  great  difficulty  got  their  patched-up  boat  to  the  water’s- 
edge,  where,  the  surf  running  very  high,  they  were  obliged  to 
Avade  some  distance  to  launch  her;  upon  which  the  captain 
and  another  got  in,  when  in  an  instant  the  swell  or  the  sea 
drove  the  boat  on  shore  and  overset  her,  whereby  the  miserable 
adventurers  narrowly  escaped  droAvnin^.  Their  ffail  boat  was 
dashed  to  pieces,  their  enterprise  totally  disappointed,  and 
their  hopes  utterly  destroyed. 

What  added  to  their  distress,  and  served  to  aggravate  the 
miserable  prospect  before  them,  was  the  loss  of  their  axe  and 
hammer,  which  were  in  the  boat,  and  which  might  have  been 
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of  great  use,  should  they  afterwards  attempt  to  construct  a raft. 
Yet  they  had  reason  to  admire  the  goodness  of  God  in  thus 
providing  for  their  safety  through  their  disappointment,  for  in 
the  afternoon  it  blew  so  hard  a gale,  that  had  they  been  at  sea 
in  their  poor  apology  for  a boat,  they  must  inevitably  have 
perished;  and  those  that  remained  on  the  rock  being  helpless 
from  weakness,  must  very  soon  have  shared  the  same  fate. 

They  were  now  reduced  to  the  most  melancholy  and  de- 
plorable condition  that  can  well  be  imagined ; almost  every  man 
was  weak  to  an  extremity,  nearly  starved  with  hunger,  and 
perishing  with  cold;  their  hands  and  feet  frozen  and  mortified, 
with  large  and  deep  ulcers  on  their  legs,  the  smell  of  which 
was  intolerable  to  those  who  could  not  creep  into  the  open  air, 
and  nothing  with  wliich  to  dress  them  but  a piece  of  linen  that 
was  cast  on  shore.  They  had  no  fire,  their  small  stock  of 
cheese  was  exhausted,  and  the  only  support  for  their  feeble 
bodies,  was  rock-weed  and  muscles;  and  of  these  the  supply 
IV  as  so  scanty,  that  they  had  never  more  than  two  or  three  a 
day  for  each  man,  so  that  their  bodies  were  perishing,  while 
their  disconsolate  spirits  were  overpowered  by  the  deplorable 
prospect  of  starving,  without  any  appearance  of  relief;  and,  as 
if  to  add  to  this  accumulation  of  calamities,  they  apprehended 
the  approaching  spring-tide  would  overflow  them.  Descrip- 
tion fails  in  attempting  to  pourtray  the  horrors  of  such  a situa- 
tion; the  pinching  cold  and  hunger;  the  extremity  of  weakness 
and  pain;  the  racking  tortures  of  conscience  in  many;  and  the 
prospect  of  a certain,  painful,  and  lingering  death,  without 
even  the  most  remote  chance  of  deliverance.  This  is,  indeed, 
the  height  of  misery,  and  such,  alas ! was  their  case ; insomuch, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  company  were  ready  to  die  of 
horror  and  despair. 

The  captain,  however,  did  his  utmost  to  encourage  himself 
and  exhort  the  crew  to  put  their  trust  in  the  Almighty,  and  with 
patient  resignation  to  await  their  deliverance ; when,  as  a slight 
alleviation  of  their  distress,  and  an  encouragement  of  their  faith 
in  Providence  a sea-gull  came  near  their  quarters,  which  the  mate 
struck  down,  and  joyfully  brought  to  them.  The  captain  im- 
mediately divided  it  into  equal  portions,  which  though  raw,  and 
and  scarcely  affording  a mouthful  for  each,  yet  they  ate  it  with 
heartfelt  gratitude. 

The  last  method  of  rescuing  themselves  wliich  they  could 
possibly  devise,  was  the  construction  of  a raft,  capable  of  car- 
rying two  men,  and  tliis  proposal  was  strongly  supported  by 
one  of  the  men,  a Swede,  who  was  a stout  brave  fellow,  but 
who  had,  since  the  disaster,  lost  the  use  of  both  his  feet  by  the 
frost.  He  frequently  importuned  the  captain  to  attempt  their 
deliverance  in  the  way  he  proposed,  ofiering  to  accompany  him, 
or  if  the  captain  refused  he  would  go  alone.  After  deliberate 
consultation,  they  resolved  to  try  the  experiment;  but  found 
great  difficulty  in  clearing  away  the  junk  from  the  fore-yard, 
of  which  it  was  chiefly  to  be  made,  as  their  working  hands  were 
so  few  and  weak. 

Having  at  last  accomplished  this  they  split  the  yard,  and  with 
the  two  parts  made  side  pieces,  to  which  they  fixed  others,  and 
added  some  of  the  lightest  planks  they  could  find,  first  spiking, 
and  afterwards  making  them  firm.  The  raft  was  four  feet  in 
breadth,  upon  which  they  fixed  a mast,  and  out  of  two  hammocks 
that  came  on  shore,  they  made  a sail;  they  also  made  a paddle 
for  each^  man,  and  a spare  one  in  case  of  necessity.  Tliis  diffi- 
culty being  thus  surmoimted,  the  Swede  inquired  of  the  captain 
whether  he  intended  to  accompany  him,  at  the  same  time 
giving  him  to  understand,  that  in  case  he  declined,  there  was 
another  ready  to  ofler  himself  for  the  enterprise;  but  just  at  this 
time  they  saw  a sail  come  out  of  the  Piscataqua  river,  about 
seven  leagues  to  the  westward.  They  agam  made  all  the  signal 
they  could;  but  the  wind  being  north-west,  and  the  ship  stand- 
ing eastward,  to  their  bitter  disappointment,  she  was  very  soon 
out  of  sight,  ■without  having  come  near  them. 

The  next  day  the  weather  was  moderate,  and  in  the  after- 
noon, a light  breeze  blew  right  on  shore.  As  the  raft  was 
finished,  the  two  men  were  very  anxious  to  have  it  launched, 
but  this  the  mate  strenuously  opposed,  on  account  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  day,  it  being  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  i 
men  urged  the  lightness  of  the  nights,  and,  after  some  delay,  ! 
the  captain  at  length  consented  to  their  proceeding.  They  ^ 


I both  got  upon  the  raft,  when  the  swell  of  the  sea,  which  was 
rolling  very  high,  overset  it,  as  it  had  before  done  the  boat; 
but  the  Swede,  nothing  daunted  by  the  accident,  swam  on 
shore,  while  the  other,  who  was  no  swimmer,  was  for  some 
time  under  water,  till  the  captain  caught  hold  of  him  and  saved 
him;  but  he  was  so  discouraged,  that  he  would  not  make  a se- 
cond attempt. 

The  Swede  was  resolute  in  his  purpose,  and  offered  to  go 
alone  if  no  one  would  adventure  with  him;  but  another  man 
came  down  and  volunteered  to  accompany  him,  upon  which 
they  departed  on  the  raft,  desiring  those  who  remained  to  go 
to  prayers,  and  also  to  watch  what  became  of  them.  By  sun- 
set they  judged  them  to  be  half-way  to  the  main,  and  concluded 
they  might  reach  the  shore  by  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
They,  however,  fell  in  Avith  some  breakers,  or,  probably,  were 
over- set  by  the  violence  of  the  sea,  and  perished;  for  two  days 
afterwards,  the  raft  was  found  on  shore,  and  one  man  dead 
about  a mile  from  it;  but  the  Swede,  who  was  so  forward  to 
adventure,  was  never  heard  of  more. 

Those  who  remained.upon  the  rock  being  ignorant  what  had 
befallen  the  others,  waited  daily  for  their  deliverance;  and 
their  expectations  were  the  more  raised,  by  observing  a smoke 
in  the  woods  about  two  days  afterwards,  which  was  the  signal 
appointed  to  be  made  if  they  arrived  safe;  but  seeing  no  ap- 
pearance of  approaching  relief,  they  supposed  that  the  delay 
was  occasioned  by  their  not  being  able  to  procure  a vessel  so 
soon  as  they  desired,  and  this  idea  served  greatly  to  buoy  up 
their  spirits. 

Their  principal  want  was  that  of  provisions,  as  they  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  rock-weed,  and  a very  few  muscles,  and 
when  the  spring- tide  was  over,  they  could  scarcely  get  any  at 
all.  Upon  their  first  arrival,  they  saw  several  seals  upon  the 
rock,  and  supposing  they  might  harbour  there  in  the  night,  the 
captain,  who  was  the  only  one  among  them  capable  of  exertion, 
walked  round  at  midnight,  but  could  never  meet  with  any- 
thing. They  likev/ise  saw  a .great  number  of  birds,  but  they 
were  never  able  to  catch  any.  This  was  a severe  disappoint- 
ment, and  tended  to  aggravate  their  miseries  still  more;  but  it 
was  particularly  afflicting  to  the  captain’s  brother,  and  another 
young  gentleman,  neither  of  whom  had  before  been  at  sea,  or 
endured  any  kind  of  hardship;  and  they  were  now  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  having  no  one  but  the  captain  capable  of 
assisting  them. 

Part  of  a green  hide,  which  was  fastened  to  a piece  of  the 
main-yard,  being  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  they  divided  it  among 
them,  and,  after  mincing  it  small,  they  swallowed  it.  About 
this  time  the  captain  set  the  men  to  open  the  junk,  and  when 
the  weather  would  permit,  he  thatched  the  tent  with  rope-yarn, 
in  the  best  manner  he  w'as  able,  which  proved  of  so  much  ser- 
vice, as  to  keep  out  two  or  three  hours’  rain,  and  saved  them, 
in  a great  measure,  from  the  cold  pinching  wind,  which  was  very 
severe. 

About  the  latter  end  of  December,  the  carpenter,  a fat  man, 
and  naturally  of  a dull,  heavy,  phlegmatic  disposition,  about 
forty- seven  years  of  age,  and  who  from  their  first  coming  on 
shore,  had  been  constantly  very  ill,  and  lost  the  use  of  his  feet, 
complained  of  excessive  pain  in  his  back,  and  stiffness  in  his 
neck ; he  was  likewise  almost  choked  •with  phlegm,  for  -w^aiit  of 
strength  to  discharge  it,  and  appeared  to  be  drawing  near  his 
end.  They  prayed  over  him,  and  used  their  utmost  to  be  ser- 
viceable to  liim  in  his  last  moments,  for  which  he  showed  him- 
self sensible,  though  he  was  spocchless,  and  at  night  he  died. 
They  suffered  the  body  to  remain  till  morning,  when  the  cap- 
tain desired  those  who  were  most  able  to  remove  it,  and  went 
out  by  himself  to  see  whether  Providence  had  sent  them  any- 
thing to  satisfy.. the  excessive  craving  of  their  appetites:  but 
returning  before  noon,  and  not  seeing  the  body  outside  the  tent, 
he  inquired  why  they  had  not  removed  it,  to  which  they  an  - 
swered, they  were  not  able:  upon  this,  he  fastened  a rope  to 
the  body,  and  giving  them  his  assistance,  they  with  some  diffi- 
culty, dragged  it  out  of  the  tent.  The  captain  was  so  overcome 
by  fatigue,  anrl  the  consideration  of  their  misery,  that,  being 
ready  to  faint,  he  crept  into  the  tent ; but  was  no  sooner  there,  than, 
as  if  to  add  to  his  trouble,  the  men  began  to  request  liis  permis- 
sion to  eat  the  dead  body,  the  better  to  support  their  lives. 
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This  was,  to  him,  of  all  the  trials  he  had  undergone,  the 
most  grievous  and  shocking — to  see  himself  and  company, 
who,  but  three  weeks  before,  had  come  there  laden  with  provi- 
sions, now  reduced  to  such  a deplorable  situation ; two  of  them 
absolutely  starved  to  death,  while,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  two 
more,  the  remainder,  though  still  living,  were  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  requiring  to  eat  the  dead  for  their  support. 

After  mature  consideration  of  the  lawfulness  or  sinfulness  on 
the  one  hand,  and  absolute  necessity  on  the  other,  judgment 
and  conscience  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  more  prevailing 
arguments  of  their  craving  appetites.  They,  at  length,  deter- 
mined to  satisfy  their  hunger,  and  support  their  feeble  bodies, 
with  the  carcase  of  their  deceased  companion.  The  captain 
ordered  the  skin,  head,  feet,  hands,  and  bowels  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  the  body  to  l3e  quartered  for  the  convenience  of 
drying  and  carriage;  but  again  received  for  answer,  that  none  of 
them  were  able  to  do  it,  and  an  earnest  entreaty  that  he  would 
perform  that  duty  for  them.  This  was  a hard  task,  but  their 
incessant  prayers  and  entreaties  at  last  prevailed  over  his  re- 
luctance, and  by  night  he  completed  the  operation. 

Part  of  the  flesh  he  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  washing  it  in  salt 
water,  brought  it  into  the  tent,  and  obliged  the  men  to  eat  rock- 
weed  with  it  instead  of  bread;  but  the  mate  and  two  others 
refused  to  eat  any  that  night,  although  the  next  morning  they 
complied,  and  earnestly  desired  to  partake  with  the  rest. 

The  captain  soon  found  that  they  all  ate  with  the  utmost 
avidity,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  carry  the  quarters  further 
from  the  tent,  to  be  out  of  their  reach,  lest,  by  over-eating,  they 
should  injure  themselves,  and  likewise  expend  their  small 
stock  too  soon ; he  also  limited  each  man  to  an  equal  portion, 
that  they  might  not  quarrel,  or  have  cause  to  reflect  on  one 
another;  and  this  method  he  was  the  more  obliged  to  adopt,  for 
hi  a few  days  he  found  their  dispositions  entirely  changed,  and 
the  affectionate,  peaceable  temper  they  had  hitherto  manifested 
totally  lost.  Their  eyes  looked  wild  and  staring,  and  their 
countenances  fierce  and  barbarous.  Instead  of  obeying  his 
commands,  as  they  had  universally  and  cheerfully  done  before, 
he  now  found  that  even  prayers  and  entreaties  were  in  vain, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  brutal  quarrels,  with  horrid 
oaths  and  imprecations,  instead  of  that  quiet  and  submissive 
spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication  which  they  had  previously 
manifested. 

This  dreadful  state  of  things,  coupled  with  the  dismal  pros- 
pect of  future  want,  obliged  the  captain  to  keep  a strict  watch 
over  the  remainder  of  the  dead  body,  lest  any  of  them  should 
get  to  it;  as,  if  that  were  spent,  they  would  be  compelled  to 
feed  on  the  living,  which  they  certainly  must  have  done  had 
they  remained  a few  days  longer;  but  the  goodness  of  God 
began  now  to  appear,  by  putting  it  into  the  hearts  ot  the  good 
people  on  the  shore  to  which  their  raft  was  driven,  to  come  out 
in  search  of  them,  which  they  did  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd 
of  January. 

Just  as  he  was  creeping  out  of  the  tent,  the  captain  observed 
a shallop,  about  half-way  from  the  shore,  standing  directly 
towards  them.  It  is  impossible  for  imagination  to  conceive,  or 
language  to  express,  the  joy  and  satisfaction  which  they  felt  at 
the  prospect  of  such  a speedy  and  unexpected  deliverance. 

The  boat  came  to  an  anchor  at  the  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  yards,  the  swell  preventing  her  from  approaching 
nearer;  but  her  anchor  corning  home,  obliged  the  crew  to  stand 
ott'till  about  noon,  waiting  for  smoother  water  upon  the  flood. 

Upon  the  boat  nearing  the  shore,  the  captain  gave  her  crew 
an  account  of  all  their  miseries,  excepting  their  want  of  pro- 
visions, which  he  did  not  mention,  lest  the  apprehension  of  bad 
weather  might  prevent  the  people  in  the  shallop  from  coming 
on  shore.  He  earnestly  entreated  them  to  attempt  their  im- 
mediate deliverance,  or,  if  possible,  at  least  to  furnish  them 
with  the  means  of  obtaining  a fire,  which,  with  great  difiiculty 
and  hazard,  they  at  last  accomplished,  by  sending  one  man  in  a 
small  canoe,  who,  after  great  exertion,  got  on  shore. 

After  helping  him  up  with  his  canoe,  and  seeing  nothing  to 
eat,  the  captain  asked  him  if  he  could  give  them  fire;  to  which 
he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  was  so  affrighted  at  the 
thin  and  meagre  appearance  of  the  other,  that  for  some  time 
he  could  scarcely  speak,  till  recollecting  himself,  he  accom- 


panied the  captain  to  the  tent,  where  he  was  sm’pnsed  and 
shocked  to  see  so  many  in  such  a deplorable  condition.  Their 
flesh  was  so  wasted,  and  their  looks  so  ghastly  and  frightful, 
that  it  was  really  a dismal  spectacle. 

With  some  difficulty  they  made  a fire,  after  whicli,  as  the 
captain  determined  to  go  on  board  with  the  man,  and  send  for 
the  rest  one  or  two  at  a time,  they  both  got  into  the  canoe ; but 
the  sea  immediately  drove  them  against  the  rock  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  they  were  overset,  and  the  captain  being  very  weak, 
it  was  a considerable  time  before  he  could  recover  himself,  so 
that  he  had  a very  narrow  escape  from  droAvni  ng.  The  man, 
in  the  mean  time,  got  on  board  without  him,  intending  to 
return  the  next  day  with  better  conveniences,  if  the  weather 
should  permit. 

It  was  an  afflicting  sight  to  see  the  shallop  now  standing 
aAvay  from  the  shore  without  them,  Avhose  appearance,  a few 
hours  before,  had  raised  in  them  such  flattering  hopes ; but  the 
Almighty,  who  orders  every  thing  for  the  best,  had,  doubtless, 
designed  tlieir  preservation,  in  denying  what  appeared  to  be 
present  deliverance ; for  soon  after  her  departure,  the  wind  blew 
so  hard,  that  the  shallop  Avas  lost,  and  the  crew,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, saved  their  lives.  Had  these  poor  miserable  creatures 
been  with  them,  as  they  had  Avished  and  expected,  it  is  more 
than  probable  they  must  have  aU  perished,  as  they  had  not 
strength  sufficient  to  help  themselves. 

When  the  creAV  of  the  shallop  reached  the  shore,  they  imme- 
diately sent  an  express  to  Portsmouth,  in  Piscataqua,  where 
the  people  hastened  to  their  deliverance  as  soon  as  the  weather 
would  allow;  but,  to  their  great  sorroAv,  and  a further  trial  of 
their  patience,  the  next  day  Avas  stormy:  and  tliough  they  had 
no  doubt  that  the  people  on  shore  Avere  acquainted  Avith  their 
condition,  and  Avould  assist  them  as  soon  as  possible,  yet  it  Avas 
uncertain  hoAv  long  the  present  unfa Amurable  Aveather  might 
continue,  wliich  made  their  situation  extremely  miserable. 

The  Avind,  however,  abated  during  the  night,  and  early  the 
folloAving  morning  a shallop  came  for  them,  on  board  which 
Avas  Captain  Dean’s  much-esteemed  friends,  Captain  Long  and 
Captain  PurATr,  Avitli  three  men,  avIio  l)rought  a large  canoe, 
and  in  tAVo  hours  got  them  all  on  board,  being  obliged  to  carry 
them  all  from  the  tent  to  the.  canoe,  and  fetch  them  off  by  tAVo 
or  three  at  a time. 

When  they  got  on  board  t he  shallop,  they  each  eat  a piece  of 
bread,  and  drank  a dram  of  i nni,  which  made  them  extremely 
sick;  but  after  their  stomachs  had  tasted  some  warm.nourish- 
ing  food,  they  became  so  exceedingly  hungry  and  ravenous, 
that  had  not  their  friends  restricted  their  diet  for  two  or  three 
days,  the}’’  must  have  killed  themselves  with  over-eating. 

Two  days  after  their  coming  on  shore,  the  apprentice  lost  the 
greater  x>artof  one  foot;  the  rest  recovered  their  limbs,  though 
not  the  perfect  use  of  them.  Very  few,  excepting  the  captain, 
escaped  without  losing  the  benefit  of  fingers  and  toes,  though 
otherwise  all  were  in  perfect  health. 

A droll  adventure  some  time  ago  occurred,  at  Naples,  be- 
fore the  Cafe  d’ltalie,  near  the  Royal  Palace.  An  English 
sailor,  animated  by  the  juice  of  the  grape,  happened  to  run 
foul  of  a soldier,  who  in  return  began  to  abuse  him  with  all 
the  usual  invective  of  a Neapolitan  vocabulary.  A dialogue 
ensued,  from  which  neither  of  the  disputants  deriA'ed  much 
edification,  each  carrying  it  on  in  his  own  national  dialect.  In 
a few  minutes  afterwards  about  half  a dozen  other  soldiers 
arrived  from  the  neighbouring  cavalry  guard- house,  and 
joined  their  comrade.  The  sailor  protested  that  he  had  been 
quite  innocent  of  any  intention  to  give  offence  ; but  the  sol- 
diers, confident  in  their  superior  numbers,  insisted  upon  his 
going  to  the  guard-house.  After  some  further  altercation, 
two  of  them  attempted  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  when  Jack, 
losing  all  patience,  had  his  jacket  oflP  in  a twinkling,  and  chal- 
lenged the  whole  set  to  come  on,  and  shoAv  what  they  were 
made  of.  Those  who  were  nearest  to  him  received  instant 
proofs  of  the  vigour  of  his  arm,  whereupon  the  whole  set 
scampered  off  in  quick  time,  whilst  Jack,  after  adjusting  his 
costume,  walked  leisurely  away,  but  not  without  stopping  to 
discharge  a volley  of  oaths  into  the  guard-house  ; but  none 
of  the  inmates,  howeA^er,  manifested  the  slightest  wish  to  re- 
new the  altercation. 
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THE  LIFE  BOAT. 

On  the  north-eastern  coast  of  England  are  several  dangerous 
banks  or  shoals,  upon  which  the  most  melancholy  wrecks  fre- 
quently occur  in  stormy  weather;  and,  perhaps,,  no  part  is 
more- dangerous  than  the  shore  between  Yarmouth  and  Lowes- 
toflP,  where  the  violence  of  the  sea  has  repeatedly  caused  consi- 
derable damage,  and  made  appalling  irruptions.  Upon  occa- 
sions of  imminent  danger,  where  the  energies  ot  man  are 
called  into  action  by  the  voice  of  humanity,  to  save  our  fellow- 
creatures  from  the  yawning  tombless  grave,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  noble  and  gallant  daring  of  the  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoff 
boatmen,  as  they  put  off,  heedless  of  all  personal  danger,  to 
attempt  the  rescue  of  crews  in  distress.  Hundreds  of  human 


beings  are  annually  saved  by  the  successful  exertions  of  those 
noble  fellows;  who,  from  their  constant  occupation  of  fishing, 
naturally  acquire  a skill  in  the  management  of  their  frail  barks 
in  tempestuous  weather,  not  to  be  surpassed  by  boatmen  on 
any  part  of  Britain’s  iron-bound  coast.  The  calm  intrepidity 
with  which  these  men  launch  their  boats  into  the  tempestuous 
ocean,  with  the  furious  threatenings  of  death  in  their  ears,  and 
the  greatest  perils  before  their  eyes,  all  around  them,  creates  a 
stirring  interest  in  the  bosom  of  the  anxious  beholder. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1823,  particular  attention  wiis 
arrested  by  the  violence  of  the  breakers  dashing;  ovjsr  tlio 
banks,  so  dangerous  to  mariners,  upon  this  part  of  the  coast. 
The  wind  was  high,  but  not  boisterous,  though  the  as])cct  of 
the  weather,  even  to  an  unpractised  eye,  was  anything  but  fa- 
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over  the  expanse  of  waters  with  the  voice  aiul  threatening  of 
omnipotent  terror!  The  rushing  torrent  seemed  to  leap  up  to 
meet  its  rude  embrace,  from  whicli  it  immediately  receded  with 
an  appalling  fierceness,  as  if  driven  back  bj'’  some  mysterious 
but  overpowering  agency.  By  this  time  the  sun  gleamed  lu- 
ridly through  the  brief  intervals  into  which  the  clouds  occa- 
sionally broke,  as  they  swiftly  careered  over  its  dimly-enve- 
loped disk.  The  impenetrable  masses  of  vapour  wliich  by  this 
time  had  overspread  the  sky,  produced  a supernatural  darkness ; 
and  the  golden  (;dges  with  which  the  setting  sun  had  adorned 
them,  yiresonted  a singular  contra.st  with  the  deep  varying  tint. > 
Wiiieh  th:;y  wen^  constantly  a.ssuming,  as  they  evolved  their 
huge  but  Ihntastie.  .shapes  over  the  horizon,  like  the  liideous 
fic.tion  of  a dream,  or  the  (creation  of  a capricious  imagination. 
In  a few  hours  the  sea  ha/1  sAvollen  from  a state  of  gentle  un- 


vourable.  1 he  rising  wind  now  began  to  increase  to  a fearful 
degree,  and  the  sudden  gusts  were  not  only  more  frequent,  but 
loader  and  more  continuous.  The  sea  was  becoming  gradually 
ruffled,  and  the  foam  was  gathering  upon  the  crest  of  every 
billow  as  they  rolled  towards  the  shore.  The  breakers  whitened 
more  and  more  as  they  dashed  their  heavy  and  ponderous 
masses  over  the  fatal  spot  which  had  been  the  cause  of  so 
many  disastrous  wrecks.  The  sun  glared  through  the  uneven 
sections  of  the  gathering  clouds,  as  they  passed  rajiidly  over 
this  beautifully  radiating  orli.  The  wind  now  boomed  loudly, 
and  the  clouds  began  to  collect  in  deeper  hues.  As  evening 
advanced  the  storm  increased  witli  awful  rapidity  and  equal 
violimce — the  chafing  waters  w('r<‘  already  whiti*  with  continual 
and  angry  collision.  How  thrillingly  was  heard  the  first  por- 
tentous, harsh  moan  of  the  wind,  Avhieh  rapidly  rose  and  roared 
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dulation  to  ©ne  of  appalling  disorder,  resembling  a monster 
writhing  in  agony,  and,  uniting  with  the  roar  of  the  elements 
in  such  dreadful  commotion,  that  made  the  beholder  tremble. 
Ere  the  sun  had  sunk  below  the  horizon,  it  was  blowing  a com- 
plete hurricane.  The  fishing-boats  made  for  shore  with  the 
utmost  speed,  and  were  soon  hauled  upon  the  beach,  with  the 
assistance  '^f  the  wives,  children,  and  relatives  of  those  whose 
safety  had  now  become  a subject  of  painful  anxiety.  The  sea 
rolled  upon  the  shore  with  frightful  violence,  and  dashed  against 
any  opposing  object,  with  a force  which  carried  a sheet  of 
spray  almost  to  the  sky,  and  flinging  it  over  the  land  like  a 
huge  shroud  uplifted  from  the  billows,  where  the  minister  of 


death  appeared  to  be  preparing  to  enter  upon  a mission  of 
awful  devastation.  When  evening  set  in,  the  tempest  had 
nearly  reached  its  climax,  and  the  darkness  was  so  intense  that 
nothing  was  to  ^ be  seen  but  the  frothy  surface  of  the  waters, 
illuminated  by  its  own  igneous  iUusory  gleaming,  exhibiting 
its  ponderous  heaving  body,  that  seemed  a huge  spectre  of  the 
deep  arising  from  a disturbed  repose,  and  labouring  under  the 
throes  of  some  supernatural  convulsion.  Shortly  after  midnight 
the  impetuosity  of  the  wind  appeared  to  moderate ; but  early 
in  the  morning  there  was  a thiclc  heavy  mist  upon  the  sea, 
which  was  so  dense  that  the  eye  could  not  pierce  it.  The  glo- 
rious orb  of  day  alone  was  visible  through  the  impenetrable 


vapour;  and  that  looked  as  if  suspended  from  the  sky.  The 
effect  was  singularly  painful,  as  there  was  something  altogether 
ominous  in  the  strange  aspect. 

As  the  morning  advanced  the  whid  rapidly  rose  and  dispersed 
the  mist,  the  clouds  once  more  gathered  over  the  sun,  and  be- 
fore noQU  the  tempest  raged  as  fiercely  as  on  the  precedmg 
night.  As  soon  as  objectsTn  the  distance  became  at  all  visible, 
it  was  perceived  that  a ship  had  run  upon  the  furthermost  and 
most  dangerous  shoal.  She  lay  quite  upon  Her  beam  ends,  not 
a sail  set,  and  the  sea  dashing  over  her  hull  with  frightful  im- 
petuosity. It  was  evident  tlmt  she  could  not  long  mthstand  such 
a terrible  assault.  By  the  aid  of  a glass,  the  crew  were  seen  cling- 
ing to  tlie  wreck  in  a state  of  agonising  distress.  The  rigging 
and  tackle  of  the  vessel  were  in  the  greatest  disorder,  as  if  it 
had  suffered  extremely  from  the  hurricane  of  the  precedmg 


night.  The  sails  had  been  furled,  but  hung  in  loose  bags  from 
the  masts.  It  became  manifest,  at  the  first  glance,  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  saving  the  ship,  and  that  great  peril  musl;  be 
incurred  in  attempting  to  rescue  the  crew.  ThiSjfioweyer,  ^yas 
determined  upon  the  moment  their  danger  was  ascertained. 

To  be  prepared  for  casualties,  like  the  present,  a life  boat  had 
been  built,  upon  a new  and  singularly  safe  construction.  It 
was  capable  of  containing  eighty  persons.  The  whole  of  the 
outside  was  faced  with  cork,  which  projected  from  the  wood  to 
a thickness  of,  at  least,  four  inches.  The  outer  surface  of  the 
cork  was  covered  with  tarpaulin,  well  secured,  and  the  whole 
protected  by  a thick  coat  of  white  lead.  This  preparation  not 
only  rendered  the  boat  so  buoyant  as  to  secure  her  against  up- 
setting, but,  should  she  strike  against  any  hard  substance,  the 
elastic  nature  of  the  cork  caused  her  to  rebound,  and  by  yielding 
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iO-the  force  of  the  shock,  escape  .staving.  Also,  in  order  to  in- 
crease her  buoyancy,  and  render  her  upsetting  next  to  an  impossi- 
bility, copper  pipes,  eight  indies  in  diameter,  filled  with  air,  were 
passed  ftom  head  to  stern,  in  the  inside,  just  below  the  gunwale. 
Above  these  pipes  wp  the  bench  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  personspho  might  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  saved  from 
shipwreck.  She  carried  two  ma^ts  and  two  square-sails,  and 
was  generally  manned  by  from  twelve  to  dxteen  picked  men. 
The  security  of  her  construction  considerably  diminished  the 
dpger  attendant  upon  occasions  like  the  present,  though  it  was 
still  a work  of  very  great  peril. 

The  moment  it  was  perceived  that  there  was  a vessel  in  dis- 
crew  assembled  with  great  alacrity,  and  launched 
the  hie-boat  into  the  turbulent  sea.  The  anxiety  depicted  upon 
'Jiery  countenance,  to  save  the  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
was  extreme.  The  feelings  of  humanity  expressed  in  the 
rough  tptures  ot  those  kind  hearted  fishermen,  claimed  the 
adrniration  of  those  who  witnessed  their  intrepidity  and  ear- 
nestness m the  cause  of  suffering  fellow- mortals.  They 
launched  from  the  beach,  accompanied  by  the  fervent  prayers 
ot  all  present.  The  wind  had  somewhat  subsided,  but  the  sea 
Wus  in  awful  commotion;  nevertheless,  the  lightness  of  their 
bark  caused  it  to  leap  over  the  waves,  as  if  it  defied  their  fury, 
and  Avas  secure  from  the  peril  Avhich  they  threatened.  Not- 
withstanding  her  extreme  buoyancy,  the  billows  frequently 
rolled  over  her  bows,  completely  filling  her  with  water,  a large 
portion  of  which  escaped  as  she  yielded  her  side  to  the  leeward, 
burying  her  gunwale,  for  a moment,  in  the  tumultuous  flood, 
then  rising  with  the  lightness  of  a gull  upon  the  convulsive 
waters,  ohe  was  instantly  bailed  out  by  the  crew,  with  an 
actiAuty  that  gave  little  time  for  accumulation.  On  they  went, 

u foaming  surges;  yet  the  crew,  in  spite 

of  ali  their  skm,  were  exposed  to  considerable  peril  from  the 
occasional  dashing  of  the  sea  over  the  boat’s  bow,  which 
threatened  to  wash  them  overboard,  and  which  required  the 
greafert  caution  to  prevent.  The  sudden  lurching  of  the  boat 
would  havebeen  fatal  to  any  less  accustomed  to  the  storms  so 
frequent  off  this  coast,  and  which  they  continually  encounter 
m their  small  open  fishing-boats. 

As  they  approached  the  shallows,  the  cross  ground-swell 
rendered  the  boat  much  more  exposed  to  ship  Avater,  and  kept 
many  ot  them  constantly  employed  in  baling.  Sea  after  sea 
poured  over  her,  but  still  she  rode  triumphant.  The  crew,  hoAA^- 
^er,  ad  now  more  difficulty  than  ever  in  securing  themselves 
from  being  washed  overboard.  They  were  obliged  to  lower  the 
mamsau,  and  keep  her  under  just  sufficient  canvass  to  steady 
her,  and  give  her  an  impulse  towards  the  object  of  their  dan- 
gerous undertaking.  The  breakers  as  tliey  rolled  over  the 
ank,  presented  a fearful  object  of  peril.  Hoav  to  approach 

undetermined  difficulty.  One  part 
0 t e bank  was  so  shoally,  that  the  boat  could  not  A'cnture 
enough  to  be  of  any  service;  the  crew  Avere,  therefore, 
obli^d  to  keep  her  upon  that  side  of  the  v'reck,  Avliere  the 
depth  hi  tfic  water  enabled  her  to  float  AAutli  some  degree  of 
saffity.  When  within  the  immediate  influence  of  tlic  breakers, 
it  being  impossible  to  keep  her  steady,  slie  Avas,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  the  dangerous  contingency  AAdiicli  now  pcrpetnally  hap- 
pened,  of  being  filled  with  Avater;  and  it  required  all  their 
activity  to  get  rid  of  their  liquid  burthen.  Tlie  promptness 
decision  of  the  men  AA'cre  above  all  praise;  yet,  not  with 
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standing  the  skill  with  Avhich  the  helmsman  met  the  billoAv,  and 
rode  over  its  crested  bosom,  the  wave  frequently,  fora  moment, 
buried  her  Avithin  its  briny  Avomb;  but  she  rose  out  of  tlie  un- 
welcome embrace,  Avith  the  freedom  and  lightness  of  a swan  in 
its  pastime. 

By  this  time  they  were  within  twenty  yards  of  the  ship. 
Her  crew  were  clinging  to  her  buhvarks  on  the  Aveathcr  si((o. 
jvery  wave  that  struck  against  lier  swept  her  deck  from  stem 
0 stern,  and  rendered  it  a great  difficulty  for  the  unfortunate 
seamen  to  maintain  their  hold,  l^he  aa  .'is  a merchant  vessel  of 
about  three  hundred  tons  burthen,  and,  being  heavily  laden, 
had  already  sunk  deep  into  the  sand-bank  on  Avhich  she  had 
struck.  Every  moment  increased  the  peril  of  the  unhappy 
crew;  and  their  cries  came  upon  the  ear  through  the  crashing.s 
of  the  tempest,  beseeching  despatch,  as  they  were  in  the  grcatcjil 


extremity.  The  hoarse  scream  of  supplication  roused  the 
energy  of  the  boatmen  to  still  greater  exertions.  It  was  an 
awful  situation.  The  surf  broke  o'^’er  the  bank  with  such  ter- 
rific fury,  that  they  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  avoid  being 
cast  upon  the  enguliibing  shoal. 

They  were  noAv  Avithin  about  ten  yards  of  the  vessel,  and 
being  to  the  leeward,  they  lowered  the  remaining  sail,  as  the 
elevated  position  of  the  hull  broke  the  force  of  the  wind  and 
arrested  the  impetus  of  the  breakers.  Thus,  having  got  into 
what  seamen  caU  the  lull  of  the  sea,  they  found  themselves 
better  able  to  steady  the  boat,  though  the  cross-swell  was 
so  troublesome,  that  it  required  great  skill  and  caution  to  pre- 
vent her  being  forced  upon  the  bank.  There  Avas  no  possibility 
of  getting  nearer  the  wreck,  without  incurring  the  hazard  of 
being  dashed  to  pieces  against  her  hull;  they  were,  therefore, 
obliged  to  keep  off  the  boat.  As  they  had  now  no  sail  set  to 
steady  her,  and  send  her  over  the  chafing  surges,  she  was  con- 
tinually filled  with  water;  and  aU  their  efforts  to  keep  her  free 
were  unavailing.  At  this  moment  pne  of  the  crew  on  hoard 
the  wreck,  who  had  been  clinging  to  an  anchor  at  the  boAv,  was 
washed  off  by  a sea  with  a force  that  sent  him  several  yards 
from  his  hold.  In  an  instant  he  was  SAvept  past  the  boat  with 
the  velocity  of  a cannon-baU.  He  rose  upon  the  surface  AAuth 
evident  difficulty,  struggled  fiercely,  then  sank  to  sleep  his  last 
sleep  Avithin  the  ocean’s  bosom,  before  the  bo?it  could  possibly 
reach  him. 

The  boat  regained  its  former  position,  arid  one  of  her  creAv, 
standing  at  the  bow,  flung  a small  rope  on  board,  Avhich  was 
instantly  caught  by  one  of  the  sailors,  Avffio,  having  observed 
the  action,  was  prepared  to  receive  it.  Without  a moment’s 
delay  he  fastened  the  rope  round  his  body,  and  then  sprang  into 
the  sea;  and  was  instantly  hauled  on  board,  but  in  a state  of 
insensibility. 

By  this  time,  from  the  repeated  shocks  of  the  breakers,  the 
ship  had  sprung  several  planks,  and  the  Avater  poured  into  her 
hold,  which  was  filled  in  a short  time.  It  had  now  become 
quite  evident  that  she  would  soon  go  to  pieces;  and  the  danger, 
therefore,  of  the  unhappy  creAv  became  every  instant  more  and 
more  imminent.  As  yet  only  one  had  been  rescued,  and  there 
stiU  remained  fourteen  on  the  wreck,  besides  the  captain’s  Avife 
and  her  infant  child. 

A crash  was  now  heard  in  the  stranded  ship,  and  the  main- 
mast fell  by  the  hoard.  It  Avas  almost  immediately  followed  by 
the  mizen  and  foremasts,  Avhich  fell,  likewise,  Avith  an  ominous 
splash  into  the  foaming  deep.  The  cord  Avas  again  flung  to  the 
Avreck,  and  the  captain  seized  it,  in  order  to  fix  it  round  the  body 
of  his  Avife,  who  clasped  her  infant  to  her  bosom  with  a despair- 
ing look;  the  babe  being  fastened  to  its  agonising  mother  by  a 
shawl  wrapped  round  her  Avajst.  At  this  moment  she  Avas 
SAA^ept  from  the  gangway,  together  with  her  husband,  Avho  was 
in  tlie  act  of  fixing  the  rope.  Botli  instantly  disappeared,  but 
almost  immediately  rose  amid  the  convulsed  Avaters,  Avhich 
broke  over  them  with  alarming  impetuosity.  One  of  the 
fisliermen,  with  heroic  resolution,  having  dragged  the  line  on 
board  the  boat,  tied  it  round  himself,  and,  iflunging  into  the 
sea,  SAvam  towards  the  hapless  Avoman  just  as  she  Avas  sinking. 
With  desperate  energy  she  clung  to  lier  preserA^er,  and  both 
were  hauled  into  the  boat,  the  former  in  a state  of  dreadful 
exhaustion.  The  unhappy  husband  sunk  to  rise  no  more,  in 
the  sight  of  the  Avretched  partner  of  her  toils,  whose  screams 
rose  above  the  clamour  of  the  elements;  and  had  she  not  been 
restrained  by  the  powerful  arm  of  lier  preserver,  Avould  have 
leaped  into  the  angry  flood.  The  infant,  though  senseless  when 
rescued  from  the  billoAvs,  was  eventually  restored  to  animation 
by  the  warmth  of  its  distracted  mother’s  bosom. 

With  extreme  labour,  and  at  considerable  hazard,  several  of 
the  seamen  AVere  released  from  their  perilous  situation,  and  the 
cord  Avas  again  flung  to  the  wreck,  and  secured  by  one  of  the 
unhappy  sufferers : but  so  many  of  the  ship’s  planks  had  sprung, 
that  it  Avas  every  instant  apprehended  the  hull  would  go  to 
picccr..  Ev<  ea  that  broke  over  her,  added  to  the  danger. 
She  groaned  terribly,  and  her  whole  frame  Aubrated  ivith  tlie 
concussion  that  every  sea  caused  to  her  shattered  hull.  At 
length  a terrific  breaker  struck  her  upon  the  weather  quarter 
— a tremendous  crash  followed—  a second  and  ft  third  breaker 
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followed  in  succession,  and  struck  her — she  reeled  for  a mo- 
ment— the  spray  hid  her  from  sight,  and  after  a short  interval, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  her  planks  floating  upon  the  con- 
vulsed expanse  of  waters.  Before  the  rope  coifld  be  fastened 
round  the  body  of  the  sailor  who  had  caught  it,  the  shock 
came — the  deck  opened — the  frame  of  the  vessel  was  rent 
asunder — and  the  remaining  three  unhappy  men  were  whirled 
into  eternity. 

The  crew  of  the  Life-boat  had  succeeded  in  saving  ten  out 
of  fifteen  of  the  hapless  crew,  besides  the  bereaved  mother  and 
her  fatherless  infant.  These  lives  had  been  preserved  by  the 
intrepid  fishermen  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  their  own ; and 
though  they  had  the  melancholy  misfortune  to  behold  so  many 
of  their  feUow-beings  descend  to  their  premature  and  unhal- 
lowed graves,  they  had,  nevertheless,  the  conscious  satisfaction 
of  having  rescued  twelve  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  from  the 
wreck. 

Havmg  done  aU  that  either  human  skill  or  intrepidity  could 
do,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  for  the  salvation  of  human  life,  tliey 
turned  the  prow  of  their  boat  towards  the  shore.  Their  pro- 
gress was  rapid,  having  both  wind  and  tide  in  their  favour, 
though  the  storm  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury.  They 
ran,  however,  before  the  wind,  and  the  gallant  Life-boat,  with 
its  precious  burthen,  leaped  over  the  billows,  Avhich  opposed 
the  buoyant  fugitive  with  their  frothy  crests  reared  an^  threat- 
ening to  overwhelm  her;  however,  she  bounded  lightly  onA\\ard, 
and  at  length  reached  the  beach,  without  the  slightest  accident, 
and  having  scarcely  shipped  a sea  during  her  return,  Avhere 
they  were  received  by  the  hearty  congratulations  of  those  as- 
sembled on  the  shore. 

Every  attention  that  tlie  kindest  sympathies  of  our  nature 
could  dictate,  was  paid  to  the  hapless  widoAv  and  her  orphan 
child;  whilst  all  vied  in  supplying  the  Avants  of  the  seamen, 
Avho  AA^ere  thus  providentially  saved  from  an  unconsecrated 
grave. 

Provision  was  soon  made  for  restoring  the  shipwrecked  ma- 
riners to  the  bosom  of  their  respective  families;  but  the  loyieh/ 
one  still  continues  to  inhabit  the  hospitable  shores  of  LoAvestoff; 
and  the  delicate  bud  that  Providence  fostered  in  the  hour  of 
jAeril,  is  noAv  fast  expanding  to  a beauteous  floAv^er;  ever  grateful 
that  the  divine  attributes  of  ingenuity  and  humanity  combined 
to  construct  and  establish  the  Life-boat. 


PERILOUS  SITUATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN,  CAPTAIN 
STANDIGE,  DECEMBER  1749. 

Ox  the  25th  of  September,  1749,  the  American,  commanded 
by  Captain,  afterAA'ards  Sir  Samuel  Standige,  having  completed 
her  lading,  Avhicli  consisted  of  coals,  grindstones,  bale  goods, 
and  hemp,  the  captain  receiA^ed  his  instructions  from  the  OAvner 
at  Hull,  to  drop  doAvn  the  Humber  the  next  tide,  and  then  to 
proceed  to  Ne\A’3)ort.  in  Rhode  Island,  the  place  of  his  destina- 
tion, Avith  all  possible  expedition. 

In  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  Captain  Standige  re- 
paired on  board,  when  all  things  being  in  readiness,  prepara- 
tions Avere  immediately  made  for  sailing;  but  in  hauhng  out 
of  the  harbour,  the  ship  met  with  an  unfortunate  accident, 
occasioned  by  another  vessel  which  cut  the  rope  by  Avhich  she 
Avas  secured,  and  caused  her  to  take  the  ground  near  the  Dol- 
pliin.  It  being  high  water  when  the  ship  took  the  ground,  and 
the  neap-tides  coming  on,  the  sliip  Avas  detained  for  four  days 
in  this  disagreeable  situation;  and  Av'hen  she  floated  again,  it 
Avas  found  that  from  her  straining  so  heavily,  she  had  sustained 
considerable  damage,  and  before  she  could  be  got  off  to  an 
anchor,  the  men  Avere  obliged  to  rig  both  pumps,  and  several 
hours  elapsed  before  they  could  be  Avorked.  The  ci'Caa^  found 
the  ship  to  be  so  A^ery  leaky  that  all  hands  left  her,  AA'hen  the 
captain  went  on  shore  to  inform  the  OAvner  of  her  condition; 
he  told  the  captain,  that  he  could  not  consent  to  have  her  re- 
paired at  home,  if  he  could  by  any  means  possibly  avoid  it, 
he  had  much  rather  that  it  should  be  done  at  any  other  port.  ' 

Captain  Standige  thus  unsuccessful  in  his  application  to  the 
owner,  resolved  at  ail  eA^ents  to  get  the  ship  away  if  possible; 
and  accordingly,  not Avith  standing  it  w^as  then  eight  o’clock  at 
night,  he  went  in  search  of  fresh  seamen  to  man  the  ship,  and 


having  soon  procured  a competent  number  of  hands,  got  them 
on  board  by  four  o’clock  the  following  morning;  they  imme- 
diately weighed  anchor,  and  both  wind  and  tide  being  favour- 
able, they  were  in  a very  short  time  out  of  the  Humber. 

By  this  time,  however,  he  too  plainly  perceived  that  the  ship 
had  settled  considerably  in  the  water;  but  fearful  that  the  men 
should  be  too  much  alarmed,  he  secretly  conveyed  away  the 
pump-log  and  hid  it.  After  the  sailors  had  all  received  a com- 
fortable refreshment.  Captain  Standige  gave  orders  for  the 
pumps  to  be  rigged,  and  got  to  work  to  pump  her  out,  at  which 
he  exerted  himself  in  common  Avith  the  rest  of  the  men.  After 
both  pumps  had  been  at  work  for  about  an  hour,  the  men 
began  to  express  strong  apprehensions  that  the  ship  Avas  too 
old  to  suck,  and  in  a great  degree  to  slacken  their  exertions. 
The  captain,  however,  endeavoured  to  encourage  them  as  much 
as  lay  in  his  power,  and  then  told  them,  that  they  were  noAv  so 
far  embarked  Avith  a fair  AA’^ind,  without  an}>^  chance  of  regain- 
ing the  port  they  had  left,  that  the  only  alternative  that  was 
left  them  under  the  circumstances,  was  to  pump  or  to  drown — 
that  he  had  orders  from  the  owner  to  put  into  any  port  in  Eng- 
land to  repair — and  that  he  hoped  the  ship  would  soon  close 
her  rents ; but  that  if,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  she  con- 
tinued so  leaky  that  one  pump  would  not  be  sufficient  to  keep 
her  free,  lie  would  then  put  into  Harwich,  where  they  might 
have  a good  Avinter’s  employment.  The  men  now  Avent  cheer- 
fully to  Avork,  and  with  unwearied  exertions  at  the  pumps  for 
about  four  hours  longer,  they  so  far  reduced  the  quantity  of 
Avater  in  the  hold,  that  the  labour  of  one  pump  constantly 
going  Avas  sufficient. 

The  next  day,  as  the  Avind  was  fair,  they  ran  through  Yar- 
mouth Roads;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  got  OA'er  the  Stamford, 
and  before  they  could  reach  Orford  Ness,  a strong  gale  came  on 
from  the  E.N.E.  The  sea  ran  extremely  high,  and  the  night 
w'as  very  dark;  the  captain  then  steered  a course  for  the  Fore- 
land, with  the  intention  of  going  into  Dover  Pier.  The  next 
•day,  hoAvever,  being  AAdthout  the  GoodAvin  Sands,  and  the  Avind 
bloAving  strong  from  the  E.S.E.,  Avith  thick  rainy  Aveather,  there 
Avas  no  looking  at  the  land  Aidth  any  degree  of  safety;  so  that 
tliey  AAi'ere  obliged  to  steer  a course  right  doAvn  the  channel 
AA'ithout  ever  once  seeing  land;  and  a strong  gale  continuing  to 
blow,  they  were  hurried  in  a very  httle  time  about  a hundred 
leagues  to  the  westward.  Although  the  w^eather  proved  so 
tempestuous,  yet,  during  the  A\hole  run,  the  ship  was  kept  free 
AAdth  only  one  pump  constantly  working;  and  R*':,  tuptain 
found  means  by  the  promise  of  five  shillings  a muUth  adA^ance, 
in  each  man’s  Avages,  to  keep  them  tolerably  easy  and  in  good 
spirits. 

They  were  noAv  fairly  embarked  on  the  Avide  Atlantic  Ocean, 
in  a very  leaky,  crazy  ship,  that  Avrought  and  strained  exces- 
sively; and  as  the  Avinter  season  was  advancing  apace,  the 
wind  hung  for  a considerable  time  to  the  S.  and  S.W.,  which 
kept  them  a long  time  to  the  northward ; and  continuing  to 
stand  to  the  Avestward,  prevented  their  running  for  the  trade 
Avinds:  hence  it  happened  that  the  whole  voyage  proA'-ed  re- 
markably tedious  and  turbulent,  A\dth  frequent  heavy  gales. 
When  they  had  advanced  between  five  and  six  hundred  leagues, 
they  experienced  for  several  days  together  uncommonly  severe 
jack-northwesters ; and  the  sea  running  extremely  high,  often 
broke  oA'er  the  ship  AAdth  great  violence.  Every  favourable 
change  of  Avind,  hoAvever,  wdiich  enabled  them  to- pursue  either 
a direct  or  an  oblique  course,  AA^as  embraced  Avith  the  utmost 
eagerness  and  alacrity. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  they  first  struck  soundings,  in 
thiidy-five  fathoms,  with  a green  ooze  at  bottom;  being  then,  as 
the  captain  imagined,  in  Block  Island  channel,  about  ten 
leagues  S.W.  of  Rhode  Island,  as  the  ship  Avas  in  that  parallel 
of  latitude.  Stretching  to  the  Avest  in  cold,  hazy,  winter  wea- 
ther, they  discovered  a schooner  about  four  hours  after,  bear- 
ing dowm  upon  them.  On  being  hailed,  Captain  Standige  told 
the  master  of  her,  that  they  had  been  out  fourteen  Aveeks  from 
England;  and  that  they  had  sounded  thirty-five  fathoms  in 
Block  Island  Channel.  The  master  of  the  schooner  told  them, 
that  he  had  been  out  only  three  days  from  Boston,  hounrl,  as 
they  were,  for  Rhode  Island,  and  that  they  Avere  then  iu.,^mnt 
George’s  Channel,  to  the  eastAvard  of  Nantucket  Island;  to 
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this,  Standige  replied,  that  as  he  had  before  experienced  these 
soundings,  that  he  was  sure  they  were  in  Block  Island  Chan- 
nel. At  this  reply,  the  master  of  the  schooner  seemed  a good 
deal  piqued,  and  asked  Captain  Standige  if  he,  who  had  been 
out  fourteen  weeks  from  England,  could  pretend  to  know 
better  than  he  who  had  been  out  only  three  days  from  Boston; 
but  they  parted  company  soon  after,  during  a heavy  gale  of 
wind,  accompanied  with  a great  fall  of  snow,  and  an  intense 
frost. 

As  the  schooner’s  accoimt  differed  at  least  forty  leagues  from 
their  own  reckoning,  the  captain  consulted  with  the  mate,  as  to 
which  they  should  adopt;  for  if  they  adopted  that  of  the 
schooner’s,  and  their  own  should  prove  the  most  correct,  their 
course,  Avhich  would  tlien  lay  to  the  westward,  would  entangle 
them  with  Nantucket’s  shoals;  while  their  own  course  would 
keep  them  in  safety  under  Long  Island.  As  the  schooner  had 
been  so  short  a time  out  of  port,  they  unfortunately  preferred 
her  reckoning  to  their  own,  and  the  ship’s  head  was  laid  to  the 
eastward  with  as  much  wind  and  sea  as  enabled  them  to  carry 
a foresail:  the  wind  at  the  time  blowing  strong  from  the  N.E., 
and  the  frost  very  severe  with  frequent  and  heavy  showers  of 
snow.  The  cables  were  bent,  and  the  anchors  kept  clear,  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  let  go,  in  case  any  danger  should  threaten,  and 
the  lead  was  going  every  half  hour. 

Haring  stood  upon  this  tack  for  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
hours,  they  gradually  shoaled  their  water,  insomuch  that  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  they  had  decreased  from  thirty-five 
to  nine  or  ten  fathoms.  The  night  wore  a terrible  aspect,  and 
for  snow  and  ice,  proved  as  dismal  as  men  could  be  exposed  to. 
The  captain  had  another  consultation  with  the  mate,  and  they 
were  both  under  strong  apprehensions,  that  if  they  wore  the 
ship  and  stood  upon  any  other  course,  they  might  run  into  un- 
forseen  and  fatal  dangers;  for  they  now,  too  late,  discovered 
that  they  had  been  completely  misled  in  their  reckoning  by  the 
master  of  the  schooner. 

All  hands  were  now  called — the  foresail  hauled  up,  and 
handed  with  much  difficulty;  the  best  bower-anchor  was  let  go, 
and  all  the  cable  veered  out,  so  that  the  ship  rode  with  a whole 
cable  before  her.  The  hawse  was  now  served,  and  all  made 
snug;  and  then  all  hands  turned  to  the  pumps  and  freed  the 
ship.  In  this  dreadfully  tempestuous  night,  the  whole  crew," 
divided  into  Uvo  watches,  relieved  each  other  alternately 
through  the  whole  night,  as  the  frost  was  so  intense,  they  were 
fearful  of  the  pumps  freezing. 

The  ship  rode  it  out  much  better  than  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected,  considering  her  situation  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic  and  in  the  depth  of  winter,  it  being  the  night  betAveen 
the  29th  and  30th  December,  and  increased  in  length  by  their 
miserable  condition.  At  length  the  Avelcome  morning  dawned 
upon  them,  when  the  wind  became  somewhat  more  moderate. 
At  seven  o’clock,  being  then  day-light,  and  a lucid  interval  be- 
tween shoAvers  of  snoAv,  the  man  at  the  mast-head  called  out, 
“ Broken  water  to  windAvard,  and  on  the  starboard  boA^^”  It 
was  then  they  perceived  the  imminent  danger  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed,  and  from  Avhich  they  had  been  so  providen- 
tially saved.  This  broken  water  they  soon  found  to  be  the 
great  slioals  and  sands  of  Nantucket  Island;  for,  soon  after- 
wards, they  could  distinctly  see  over  the  sands  the  masts  of  the 
vessels  in  the  harbour  of  Nantucket;  and  the  captain  perfectly 
recollected  the  place. 

On  the  30th  of  December  they  weighed  anchor.  Nantucket 
Island  bearing  N.  by  W.,  and  the  wind  at  N.  by  E.,  they  set  the 
foresail  close,  reefed  the  main-top-sail,  and  stood  to  the  west- 
Avard.  At  four  o’clock  they  altered  their  course  to  N.W., 
St.  Martha’s  Vineyard  bearing  N.N.E.,  distance  one  league. 
They  stretched  all  night  W.  by  N.,  a heavy  gale  blowing, 
Avith  severe  frost  and  snow ; the  lead  was  kept  going  every 
half-hour,  the  soundings  being  from  twelve  to  twenty  fathoms. 
At  six  the  following  morning  they  were  close  in  with  the  light- 
house on  Point  Judith,  and  only  about  ten  miles  from  Newport, 
Avhich  they  Avere  anxious  to  reach  as  soon  as  possible,  and  kept 
working  the  ship  in  the  Avind’s  eye,  tack  and  tack;  but  the  gale 
continued  so  strong,  that  with  tlieir  utmost  exertions  they  were 
unable  to  gain  any  ground. 

On  the  31st,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  they  handed  the 


sails,  and  finding  a sandy  bottom,  they  let  go  the  anchor,  in 
thirty-five  fathom  water.  Although  they  were  then  on  a rocky 
and  dangerous  coast,  open  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the 
weather  continuing  excessively  tempestuous,  yet  the  ship  rode 
it  out  very  comfortably.  Tliere  was  a heavy  fall  of  snow 
during  the  night,  but  the  Aveather  became  more  moderate  in  the 
morning.  After  clearing  the  decks  of  the  snow  and  ice,  they 
Aveighed  anchor,  and  worked  the  ship  safe  into  the  harbour  of 
NeAvport,  in  Rhode  Island,  to  the  no  small  amazement  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Harrison,  the  merchant  to  whom  they  were  consigned, 
and  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  place.  Upon  ^ing  informed  of 
their  situation  on  the  preceding  night,  they  observed  that  it  Avas 
the  first  and  only  instance  that  had  ever  come  to  their  know- 
ledge of  a ship  anchoring  on  that  coast;  but  when  told  that  the 
American' had  been  at  anchor  in  the  heavy  gale  three  days  pre- 
vious, under  Nantucket’s  shoals,  they  could  scarcely  believe  it 
to  be  possible. 

They  learned  afterwards  that  the  schooner,  whose  erroneous 
reckoning  had  sompletely  misled  them,  was  blown  off  to  the 
West  Indies. 


LOSS  OF  THE  FLORA,  CAPTAIN  THOMAS  BUR- 
ROWES,  OCTOBER,  1804. 

“ I saw  a ship,  in  the  gloom  defined, 

With  cordage  wet,  and  bare  poles,  rush  past, 

Like  an  infant’s  toy  on  the  billow  vast ; 

It  fell  in  the  channel’s  gloomy  black— 

It  rose  in  the  lightning’s  lurid  track — 

Where  the  curling  wave  seemed  to  wall  the  sky, 

As  it  blacken’d  and  swell’d  on  the  sailor’s  eye.” 

The  brig  Flora,  commanded  by  Thomas  BurroAv  es,  sailed 
from  Philadelphia,  on  Friday,  September  28,  1804.  Besides 
the  master,  she  had  on  board  William  Davidson,  supercargo ; 
Jacob  Oldenberg,  mate;  Josiah  Anderson,  steAv^ard;  Samuel 
Badcock,  John  Nevan,  Joseph  Wilder,  and  WiUiam  Storey, 
seamen;  Josiah  Smith  and  William  Cameron,  boys;  being  ten 
persons  in  all. 

On  October  l,they  discharged  their  pilot,  and  took  their  de- 
parture from  Cape  Henlopen,  with  a pleasant  breeze  from  the 
N.W.  Nothing  of  consequence  occurred  until  the  8th,  when 
the  wind  hauled  to  the  northward,  and  continued  in  that  direc- 
tion until  the  10th,  with  a heavy  swell  from  the  N.N.E.  On 
the  12th,  they  were  in  lat.  28°  50'  N.,  long.  54°  54'  W.,  Avhen, 
observing  the  appearance  of  a storm  coming  on  from  the  N.E., 
they  took  in  their  jib,  square-mainsail,  top-gallantsails,  and 
staysails.  At  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  gale  in  • 
creased,  upon  which  they  close-reefed  their  topsails,  sent  the 
top-gallant-yards  doAvn,  and  took  in  tAvo  reefs  of  the  fore  and 
after  staysail;  and  at  midnight,  as  the  gale  was  still  increasing, 
they  handed  the  top-sails,  and  hove-to  under  the  foresail  and 
main-staysail. 

At  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  13th,  they  handed  the 
foresail  and  main-staysail,  and  hove-to  under  the  balance- 
reefed  mainsail,  the  gale  increasing  Avith  a heavy  sea,  accom- 
panied with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  violent  rain;  and  at 
tAvo  o’clock  they  handed  the  balance-mainsail,  and  hove-to 
under  bare  poles. 

As  it  continued  to  blow  Avithout  intermission,  all  hands  were 
employed  on  deck,  and  their  pumps  kept  constantly  going; 
but,  finding  it  was  impossible  that  the  brig  could  lie-to  any 
longer,  all  hands  were  called  aft,  as  it  was  determined,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  vessel,  to  cut  aAvay  the  mainmast,  and 
scud  before  the  wind,  and  everything  being  prepared,  they 
divided  accordingly;  but  before  they  could  get  to  the  mast, 
they  were  struck  by  a whirlwind,  Aviiich  hove  the  ship  on  her 
beam-ends.  EA’^ery  one  now  rushed  to  the  AvindAvard  side  of 
the  vessel,  with  the  exception  of  Joseph  Wilder,  who,  being  in 
the  forecastle  at  the  time,  Avas  drowned.  'Phey.  immediately 
cut  the  lanyards  of  the  main -rigging,  and  the  mainmast  went 
by  the  board.  Soon  after  the  hatches  were  bloAvn  up,  the  vessel 
filled  Avith  water,  and  the  cargo  A\'as  floating  out  at  each  liatch- 
way. 

All  hope  of  saving  the  ship  was  noAV  at  end,  and  self-preser  - 
vation became  the  only  object  Avith  every  one;  they  accord- 
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ingly  lashed  themselres  to  the  main-chaifis,  when  a heavy 
sea  breaking  over,  carried  away  William  Davidson,  William 
Storey,  and  the  two  boys,  and  soon  afterwards  the  foremasts 
went  by  the  board.  , 

As  daylight  broke,  a most  dismal  and  tremendous  sight 
presented  itself  to  their  view : the  vessel  was  an  entire  vf reck, 
with  masts  and  spars  hanging  to  it,  while  different  parts  of 
the  cargo,  as  it  floated  out  of  the  hold  from  time  to  fmie,  washed 
over  them.  At  length  they  shipped  a heavy  sea  abaft,  which 
stove  m the  stern,  and  made  so  large  an  opening,  that  the  cargo 
in  the  cabin  was  vfashed  put,  and  the  wreck  thereby  consider- 
ably lightened. 

They  remained  on  the  main-chains  till  about  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  when  they  took  to  the  bowsprit,  thinking  that 
to  be  the  safest  part  of  the  wweck;  and  about  an  hour  after- 
wards, William  Storey,  and  one  of  the  boys,  William  Cameron, 
drifted  on  board  on  the  caboose-house;  but  about  noon  the 
boy  died  through  fatigue,  and  they  committed  his  body  to  the 
deep.  They  now  lost  all  hope,  and  resigned  themselves  to 
their  fate,  expecting  every  wave  to  swallow  them;  for,  though 
the  gale  abated,  a heavy  sea  continued  running  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  day. 

On  the  15th,  William  Storey  died  for  want  of  subsistence, 
i^nd  the  mate,  from  extreme  hunger,  actually  devoured  a part 
^ his  leg;  but  the  rest  of  the  crevr  refused  to  share  with  him 
In  his  disgusting  repast,  and  the  remains  were  committed  to 
the  deep.  In  this  dreadful  situation  they  continued  until  the 
17th,  %rheii  tlie  gale  considerably  abated.  It  now  occurred  to 
them  that,  by  diving  into  the  half-deck,  they  might  obtain 
something  on  Avhich  they  could  subsist;  but  all  tlieir  attenipts 
to  do  so  proved  ineffectual,  and  they  had  then  no  other  re- 
source but  to  chew  the  lead  from  the  boxes. 

On  the  19th,  they  discovered  a large  ship  to  leeward,  and 
made  all  the  signals  they  were  able,  but  in  vain,  for  she  passed 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of  tlicm.  On  the  folloAving  day 
a strong  breeze  sprung  up,  and  a heavy  sea  running,  several 
kegs  of  butter  came  up  from  the  forecastle,  upon  Avhich  they 
plunged  in  on  the  deck,  and  were  so -fortunate  as  to  save  live 
of  them,  one  of  which  was  opened,  and  they  fed  one  another; 
but  they  soon  found  that  the  salt  butter  in'ereased  their  tliirst, 
instead  of  relieving  it. 

On  the  21st,  a schooner  passed  them  to  leeward,  within  lesS 
than  a mile;  and  althougli  they  hoisted  every  signal  they  could 
make,  she  took  no  notice  of  them,  though  the.y  could  see  every 
man  on  deck.  Jacob  Oldenberg  now  became  delirious,  and 
continued  in  that  state  until  the  23rd,  when  he  died;  but  in- 
stead of  throwing  his  bod}'  overboard,  the  remainder  of  the 
crew,  now,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  from  want  of  water 
and  food,  agreed  to  cat  his  ffesh  for  their  own  preservation. 
They  accordingly  dissected  the  body,  and  found  considerable 
relief  from  drinking  tlie  blood.  Tlie  wreck  at  this  time  was 
surrounded  by  numerous  sharks,  wliicli  seemed  waiting  for 
the  miserable  creatures  upon  it:  but  rrovidence  had  so. far  or- 
dered it  otherwise,  that  the  men  caught  one  of  the  largest  of 
them,  by  m.-aiis  of  a jnece  of  OldCnberg's  flesh,  attached  to  a 
rope.  Tliey  then  committed  the  remainder  of  the  mate’s  body 
to  the  deep;  and  Itaviug  got  tlie  shark  on  the  bowsprit,  split 
him  ojien,  and  divided  the  blood  among  them,  which  proved 
a'  most  happy  and  seasonable  relief  to  all. 

On  the  24th,  at  sunrise,  when  despair diad  left  them  almost 
without  hope,  to  their  unspeakable  joy,  they  saw  a brig  stand- 
ing towards  thorn,  the  sight  of  which  filled  them  With  hopes, 
and  i.aisbd  their  drooping  spirits.  They  immediately  hoisted 
signals  of  distress,  and,  to  their  great  ddighf,  saw  the  brig  haul 
up  towards  them.  At  ten,  a.  m.,  she  hove-to,  and  hoisted  out 
a boat  to  their  assistance,  when  these  Wretched  sufferers  were 
released  from  their  pitiable  condition,  and  taken  on  hoard  the 
vessel,  which  proved  to  be  the  Thames,  of  London,  commanded 
by  Charles  Burton,  and  bound  from  Madeira  to  New  Provi- 
dence. 

They  were  how  in  the  most  feeble  and  emaciated  Condi- 
tion possible  for  human  nature  to  endure,  and  the  legs  of  all 
were  most  dreadfully  ulcerated.  The  captain  was  so  weak 
that,  on  being  brought  on  board,  he  several  times  fainted,  and 
it  was  loBg  before  any  symptoms  of  his  recovery  were  appa- 


rent. Abed  was  made  for  them  on  the  quarter-deck,  an 
awning 'set  over  it,  and  every  assistance  given  that  was  ne- 
cessary ; but  the  oflicers  were  particularly  careful  to  prevent 
these  poor  miserable  objects  from  gratifying  their  eager  .de- 
sire to  assuage  the  burning  thirst  they  had  so  long  endured, 
by  drinking  too  copiously,  which  would  soon  prove  fatal;  they 
therefore  supplied  them  with  fresh  water  only,  sparingly  and 
cautiously  at  first.  Two  ladie?!.  Who  were  passengers  on  board 
the  Thames,  vdth  that  sympathy  and  tenderness  which  ever 
distinguish  their  sex,  were  most  assiduously  attentive  in  doing 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  contribute  to  their  comforts;  they 
gave  them  some  sago,  and  made  them  some  chicken-broth,  and 
were  so  far  successful  in  their  humane  exertions,  that  the  men 
soon  began  to  recover  their  spirits  and  strength.  As  their 
clothing  was  in  a very  wretched  plight,  from  the  distress  they 
had  suffered,  their  kind  deliverers  furnished  them  with  new 
clotlies,  and  had  the  happiness  to  see  daily  a rapid  progress  in 
the  re-estahlishment  of  their  health. 

When  the  wreck  was  discovered,  the  captain  of  the  Thames 
found  the  lat.  to  be  25°  5^  N.;  from  which  it  appeared  that  this 
vessel  had  been  carried,  by  some  current  or  unknown  cause, 
eleven  miles  to  the  northward  of  their  account.  By  this  pro- 
A'idential  deviation  from  the  cause  they  intended  to  steer,  they 
were  hrouglit  to  the  spot  where  the  wreck  lay;  and  as  such  a 
deviation  liad  never  occurred  to  them  in  any  former  voyage, 
they  could  only  ascribe  it  unto  him,  whose  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  his  works,  that  they  had  been  the  instruments  of  His 
merciful  goodness  in  rescuing  from  their  dreadful  situatioii  the 
four  poor  souls  tlicy  had  taken  from  the  wreck.  So  true  it  is, 
that  “ those  Avim  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  who  do  busi- 
ness in  great  Avaters,  see  the  Avorks  of  the  Lord  and  his  wohders 
in  the  deep.” 


A FOX  YARN. 


I itECOi.uxT  once  Avhen  I Avas  very  near  eaten  alive  by  foxes, 
and  that  in  a A'ery  singular  manner.  I was  then  mate  of  a 
Greenland  ship.  We  had  been  on  the  fishing  ground  for  three 
months,  and  had  tAA’elve  fish  on  hoard.  Finding  av'c  were  doing 
AV'cll,  Ave  fixed  our  ice-anchors  upon  a A'cry  large  iceberg,  drift- 
ing up  and  down  Avhh  it,  and  taking  fish  as  Ave  fell  in  Anth 
them.  One  morning  as  we  had  just  cast  loose  the  carcass  of  a 
fish  Avhich  AA'e  had  enf  up,  when  the  man  in  the  crow’s  nest,  on 
the  look-out  for  another  “ fall,”  cried  out  that  a large  polar 
hear  and  her  cub  Avere  sAvimming  over  to  the  iceberg,  against 
the  side  of  Avhich,  and  about  half  a mile  from  us,  the  carcass  of 
the  Avhale  was  beating.  As  Ave  had  nothing  to  do,  seven  of  us 
immediatcl}'  started  in  chase;  we  intended  to  liaA'e  gone  after 
the  foxes,  Avliich  ha,d  gathered  there  also  in  hundreds,  to  prey 
I upon  the  dead  Av'hale.  It  wa^  then  quite  calm:  Ave  soon  came 
i up  with  the  hear,  atIio  at  first  was  for  making  off;  hut  as  the 
! cub  could  not  get  on  over  the  rough  ice,  as  Avell  as  the  old  one, 
she  at  last  turned  round  to  bay.  Wc  shot  the  eub  to  make 
, sure  of  her,  and  it  did  make  sure  of  the  dam  not  leaving  us  till 
I either  she  or  we  pCrished  in  the  confiict. 

! I neA'er  shall  forget  her  moauing  ovei  the  cub,  as  it  lay 
bleeding  on  the  icv,  \\  liile  Ave  fired  bullet  after  bullet  into 
* her.  At  la.st  she  mined  round,  gave  a roar  and  a gnashing 
snarl,  which  vou  might  have  heard  a mile,  and,  with  her  eyes 
flashing  fire,  darted  upon  us.  We  received  her  in  a body,  all 
close  together,  Avith  our  lances  to  her  breast ; but  she  was  so 
ialge  and  so  strong,  that  she  beat  us  all  back,  and  two  of  us 
fell ; fortunately  the  others  held  their  ground,  and  she  was 
then  an  end,  three  bullets  were  put  into  her  chest,  which 
brought  her  down.  I never  saw  so  large  a beast  in  my  life. 
I don’t  Avish  to  make  her  out  larger  than  she  really  was,  but 
' I have  seen  many  a bullock  at  Smithfield  which  Would  not 
' weigh  tAvo- thirds  of  her.  Well,  after  that,  we  had  some  tfou- 
i ble  in  dispatching  her ; and  while  we  "were  so  employed,  the 
wind  blew  up  in  gusts  from  the  northward,  and  the  snow  fell 
heavy.  The  men  were  for  returning  to  the  ship  immediately, 
which  certainly  was  the  wisest  thing  for  us  all  to  do ; but  I 
; thoiigh_t  that  the  snow  storm  would  blow  over  in  a short  time, 
' and  not  Avishing  to  lose  so  fine  a skin,  resolved  to  remain  and 
i flay  the  beast ; for  I knew  if  left  there  a few  hours,  as  the 
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foxes  could  not  get  hold  of  the  carcass  of  the  whale,  which 
had  not  grounded,  that  they  would  soon  finish  the  bear  and 
cub,  and  the  skins  be  worth  nothing.  Well,  the  other  men 
went  back  to  the  ship,  and  as  it  was,  the  snow  storm  came  on 
so  thick,  that  they  lost  their  way,  and  would  neVer  have 
found  her,  if  it  was  not  that  the  bell  was  kept  tolling  for  a 
guide  to  them.  I soon  found  that  I had  done  a very  foolish 
thing  ; instead  of  the  storm  blowing  over,  the  snow  came 
down  thicker  and  thicker  ; and  before  I had  taken  a quarter 
of  the  skin  off,  I was  becoming  cold  and  numbed,  and  then  I 
was  unable  to  regain  the  ship,  and  with  every  prospect  of 
being  frozen  to  death  before  the  storm  was  over.  At  last,  I 
knew  what  was  my  only  chance.  I had  flayed  all  the  belly 
of  the  bear,  but  had  not  cut  her  open.  I ripped  her  up,  tore 
out  all  her  inside,  and  contrived  to  get  into  her  body,  where 
I lay,  and  having  closed  up  the  entrance  hole,  was  warm  and 
comfortable,  for  the  animal  heat  had  not  yet  been  extin- 
uished.  This  mancevre,  no  doubt,  saved  my  life  ; and  I have 
eard  that  the  French  soldiers  did  the  same  in  their  unfortu- 
nate Russian  campaign,  killing  their  horses,  and  getting  in- 
side to  protect  theniselves  from  the  dreadful  \Veather. 

Well,  Jacob,  I had  hot  lain  more  thah  half-an-hour,  wheii 
I knew  by  sundry  |erks  and  tugs  at  my  new  invented  hurri- 
cane-house, that  the  foxes  i^er'e  busy— and  so  they  were,  sure 
enough.  There  must  have  been  hundreds  Of  them,  for  they 
were  at  VOrk  in  all  directions,  and  some  pushed  their  sharp 
noses  into  the  opening  where  I had  crept  in  ; but  I contrived 
to  get  out  my  knife  and  aaw  their  noses  across  whenever  they 
touched  hie’,  othertee  I should  have  been  eaten  up  in  a very 
short  tirhe.  There  were  So  many  of  them,  and  they  were  so 
ravenous>_^that  they  hoOn  got  through  the  bears  thick  skin, 
and  were  tearing  away  at  the  flesh.  NOw  I was  not  so  much 
afraid  of  their  eating  me,  as  I thought  that  if  1 jumped  up 
and  discovered  myself,  they  wOuld  have  all  fled.  No  saying, 
thou^  : two  or  three  hundred  favenons  devils  take  courage 
when  together;  but  I was  afraid  that  they  would  devour  rny 
covering  from  the  weather,  and  then  I should  perish  with  | 
the  cold  ; and  1 also  was  afraid  of  having  pieces  nipped  out 
of  me,  which  wOhld  of  coOfsO  oblige  me  to  quit  my  retreat. 
At  last  daylight  was  made  thfongh  the  upper  part  of  the  car- 
cass, and  I was  only  protebtod  hy  the  nli&  of  the  animal,  be- 
tweeii  which  now  and  th‘eh  lAeif  doses  dived  and  nipped  my 
seal-skin  jacket.  I jhSt  thinking  of  shouting  to  frighten 
them  away,  when  1 hefUlra  the  re^^Ol't  Of  haif-a-dOkeU  mUS'kets, 
and  some  of  the  btdle^  S/tfU’ck  the  carda'^,  bnt  foirtttnately 
did  not  hit  me.  I imihbdldteiy  halloOed  as  loUd  as  I could, 
and  the  men  hearing  rue,  chaSed  firing.  They  had  fired  at 
the  foxes,  little  thinking  I was  inside  of  the  bear.  I crawled 
out,  the  storm  wks  Over,  and  the  men  of  the  ship  had  come 
back  fo  look  for  me.  My  brother,  who  was  also  on  board  of  the 
vessel,  who  had  not  been  with  the  first  party,  had  joined  them 
in  the  sdarch,  feht  With  little  hopes  of  finding  me  alive.  He 
hugged  me  m cOVdred  w I t^as  with  hlbod,  as  soon 

as  he  saw  me.  dead  Ir'o#,  pO’or  fellow  !— iThat’s  the 

story,  Jacob. 


A HURRICANE. 

The  wind  was  from  the  north-west — the  water,  as  it  blew  on 
board,  and  all  over  us,  was  warm  as  milk;  the  murkiness  and 
close  smeU  of  the  air  was  in  a short  time  dispelled : but  such 
was  the  violence  of  the  wind,  that  on  the  moment  of  its  strik- 
ing the  ship,  she  lay  over  on  her  side  with  her  lee  guns  under 
water.  Every  article  that  could  move  was  danced  to  leeward; 
the  shot  flew  out  of  the  lockers,  and  the  greatest  confusion  and 
dismay  prevailed  below,  while  above  deck  things  went  still 
worse;  the  mizenmast  and  the  fore  and  main-topmast  went 
over  the  side;  but  such  was  the  noise  of  the  wind  that  we 
could  not  hear  them  fall,  nor  did  I,  who  was  standing  close  to 
the  mizenmast  at  the  moment,  know  it  was  gone  until  I turned 
round  and  saw  the  stump  of  the  mast  snapped  in  two  like  a 
carrot.  The  noise  of  the  wind  “ waxed  louder  and  louder it 'was 
like  one  continued  peal  of  thunder;  and  the  enormous  Graves 
as  they  rose  were  instantly  beheaded  by  its  fury,  and  sent  in 
foaming  spray  along  the  bosom  of  the  deep;  the  storm  stay- 
Bails  flew  to  atoms;  the  captain,  officers,  and  men,  stood  aghast, 


looking  at  each  other,  and  waiting  the  awful  event  in  utter 
amazement. 

The  ship  lay  over  on  her  larboard  side  so  heavily  as  to  force 
in  the  gun-ports,  and  the  nettings  of  the  waist  hammocks,  and 
seemed  as  if  settling  bodily  down;  while  large  masses  of  water, 
by  the  force  of  the  wind,  were  whirled  up  into  the  air;  and 
others  were  pouring  down  the  hatchways,  which  we  had  not 
time  to  batten  down,  and  before  we  had  succeeded,  the  lower 
deck  was  half  full,  and  the  hammocks  were  all  floating  about 
in  dreadful  disorder.  The  sheep,  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry,  were 
all  washed  overboard,  out  of  the  waist,  and  drowned.  No  voice 
could  be  heard,  and  no  orders  were  given — all  discipline  was 
suspended — every  man  was  equal  to  his  neighbour — captain 
and  sweeper  clung  alike  to  the  same  rope  for  security. 

The  fore  and  mainmasts  still  stood,  supporting  the  wcigVit 
of  rigging  and  wreck  which  hung  to  them,  and  which,  like  a 
powerful  lever,  pfeissed  thfe  labburing  ship  down  on  her  side. 
To  disengage  this  ehormous  top-hamper,  was,  to  us,  an  object 
more  to  be  desired  than  expected.  Yet  the  case  was  desperate; 
and  a desperate  effort  was  to  be  made,  or,  in  half  an  hour,  we 
should  have  been  past  praying  for,  except  by  a Roman  Catho- 
lic priest.  The  danger  of  sending  a man  aloft  was  so  im- 
minent, that  the  captain  would  not  order  one  on  this  service, 
but,  calling  the  ship’s  company  on  the  quarter-deck,  pointed  to 
the  impending  wreck;  and,  by  signs  and  gestures,  and  hard 
bawling  convinced  them,  that  unless  the  ship  was  immediatedv 
eased  of  her  burden,  she  must  go  down. 

At  this  moment  every  wave  seemed  to  make  a deeper  and 
more  fatal  impression  on  her.  She  descended  rapidly  in  the 
holloas  of  the  sea,  and  rose  with  dull  and  exhausted  motion, 
as  if  she  felt  she  co'uld  do  no  more.  She  was  worn  out  in  the 
contest,  and  about  to  surrender,  like  a noble  and  battered  for- 
tfess,  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  her  enemies.  The  rneh 
seemed  stupified  with  the  danger;  and,  I have  no  doubt,  eouH 
they  have  got  at  the  spirits,  would  have  made  themselves 
drunk,  and,  in  that  state,  liave  met  their  inevitable  fate.  At 
every  lurch,  the  mainmast  appeared  as  if  making  the  most 
violent  efforts  to  disengage  itself  from  the  ship:  the  -vVeather- 
shrouds  became  like  straight  bars  of  iron,  while  the  lee-shrouds 
hung  over,  in  a semi-circle,  to  leeward,  or  with  the  weather- 
roll,  banged  against  the  mast,  and  threatened  instant  destruc- 
tion, each  moment,  from  the  convulsive  jerks.  We  expected  to 
see  the  mast  fall,  hnd  with  it  the  side  of  the  ship  to  be  bearer 
in.  No  man  could  be  found  daring  bfiough,  at  the  captain’s  re- 
quest, to  Venture  aloft,  and  cut  away  th'e  wreck  of  the  niain- 
topnaast,  and  the  main-yard,  which  was  hanging  up  and  down, 
with  the  Weight  of  the  topmast-topsail-yard  resting  upon  it. 
There  was  a dead  and  stupjd  pause,  while  the  hmuicane,  if  any- 
thing, increased  in  violence. 

I confess  that  I felt  gratified  at  this  acknowledgment  of  a 
danger  which  none  dare  face.  I waited  a few  seconds,  to  sec  ii 
a Volunteer  would  step  forward,  resolved,  if  he  did,  that  I won  id 
be  his  enemy  for  life,  inasmuch  as  he  would  have  robbed  ni  • 
of  the  gratification  of  my  darling  passioh — unbounded  pride. 
Dangers,  in  common  with  others,  I had  often  faced,  and  been 
the  first  to  encounter;  but  to  dare  that  which  a gallant  and 
hardy  crew  of  a frigate  had  declined,  was  the  climax  of  supe- 
riority, which  I had  never  dreamed  of  attaining.  Seizing  a 
sharp  tomahawk,  I made  signs  to  the  captain  that  I would  at- 
tempt to  cut  away  the  wreck,  follow  me  who  dared.  I mounted 
the  weather-rigging;  five  or  six  hardy  seamen  followed  me; 
sailors  will  rarely  refuse  to  follow,  where  they  find  an  officer 
to  lead  the  way. 

The  jerks  of  the  rigging  had  nearly  thrown  us  overboard,  or 
jammed  us  with  the  wreck.  We  were  forced  to  embrace  the 
shrouds  with  arms  and  legs;  and  anxiously,  and  with  breath- 
less apprehension  for  our  lives,  did  the  captain,  officers,  and 
crew,  gaze  on  us,  as  we  mounted,  and  cheered  us  at  every  stroke 
of  the  tomahawk.  The  danger  seemed  passed  when  we  reached 
the  catharpens,  where  we  had  foot  room.  We  divided  our 
work;  some  took  the  lanyards  of  the  topmast  rigging,  I,  the 
slings  of  the  main-yard.  The  lusty  blows  we  dealt  were  an- 
swered by  corresponding  crashes;  and  at  length  down  fell  the 
tremendous  Avreck  over  the  larboard  gunwale.  The  ship  felt 
instant  relief;  she  righted,  and  we  descended  amidst  the  cheers, 
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the  applauses,  the  congratulations,  and,  I may  add,  the  tears  of 
gratitude  of  most  of  our  sliipmates,  the  work  now  became 
lighter,  the  gale  abated  every  moment,  the  wreck  was  gradually 
cleared  away,  and  we  forgot  our  cares. 


LOSS  OF  THE  HALSEWELL, 

The  Halsewell,  East  Indiaman,  of  758  tons  burthen,  and 
commanded  by  Captain  Richard  Pierce,  having  been  taken  up 
by  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  to  make  her  third 
voyage  to  Coast  and  Bay,  dropped  down  to  Gravesend  on  No- 
vember 16th,  1785,  and  there  completed  her  lading.  Having 
taken  the  ladies  and  other  passengers  on  board  at  the  Hope,  she 
sailed  through  the  Downs  on  Sunday,  January  1,  1786,  and  the 


next  morning,  being  abreast  of  Dunnose,  a portentous  calrU 
came  on. 

The  HalseweU  was  one  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  service,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  in  the  most  perfect  condition  for  her 
voyage.  The  commander  was  a man  of  distinguished  ability, 
and  exemplary  character;  who,  to  professional  merit,  added 
the  higher  distinction  of  moral  excellence,  in  -w^hatever  view  he 
was  placed : his  officers  possessed  unquestioned  knowledge  of 
their  profession;  and  the  crew,  composed  of  the  best  seamen 
that  could  be  collected,  was  as  numerous  as  the  establishment 
admits.  The  vessel,  likewise,  contained  a considerable  body  of 
soldiers,  which  were  destined  to  recruit  the  Company’s  forces 
in  Asia. 

Anong  the  passengers,  several  of  whom  were  of  great  re- 
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spectabUity,  were  Miss  Eliza  and  Mary  Anne  Pierce,  two  daugh- : On  the  following  day,  at  four,  p.m.,  a violent  gale  cmne  on. 

ters  of  tlie  captain;  IMiss  Amy  and  Mary  Paul,  relations  of  from  east-north-east,  and  the  ship  driving,  they  were  obliged  to 
Captain  Pierce;  hliss  Elizabeth  Blackburne,  a daughter  of  Cap-  ! cut  their  cables  and  run  out  to  sea.  At  noon  they  s^ioke  with 
tain  Blackburne  in  the  East  India  Company’s  service ; Miss  a brig  bound  to  Dubhn,  and,  ha'ving  put  their  pilot  on  board  of 
Mary  Haggard,  sister  to  an  officer  of  the  Madras  estabhshment ; her,  bore  down  the  channel  immediately.  At  eight  in  the  even- 
Miss  Ann  Mansell,  a native  of  Madras,  who  had  received  her  ing,  the  wind  freshening,  and  coming  to  the  soutlnv^ard,  th^y 
education  in  England;  and  John  George  Schutz,  Esq.,  return-  reefed  such  sails  as  were  judged  necessary;  but  at  ten  o clock 
ing  to  India,  to  collect  a part  of  his  fortune  which  he  had  left  it  blew  a violent  gale  from  the  south,  when  they  obliged 
behind.  to  carry  a press  of  Sail  in  order  to  keep  the  ship  oft  shore.  In 

On  Monday,  January  2,  at  three,  p.m.,  a breeze  springing  up  this  situation,  the  hawse-plugs,  Avhich,  according  to  a recent 
from  the  south,  they  ran  in  shore  to  land  the  phot;  but  the  improvement,  were  put  inside,  were  pushed  in,  and  tne  haivse- 
weather  coming  on  very  thick  in  the  evening,  at  nine  o’clock  bags  washed  away ; in  consequence  of  which,  they  shipped  a 
they  were  obliged  to  anchor  in  eighteen-fathom  water.  They  great  quantity  of  water  on  the  gun-deck,  and  on  sounding  the 
furled  their  topsails;  but  were  unable  to  feel  their  courses,  as  well,  they  found  that  the  vessel  had  sprung  a leak,  and  had 
the  snow  was  failing  thick,  and  freezing  as  it  feU.  | five  feet  water  in  the  hold,  upon  which  all  hands  ivere  set  to 
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work  at  the  pumps : they  clued  up  the  main-topsail,  hauled  up 
the  mainsail,  and  immediately  endeavoured  to  furl  both,  but 
failed  in  the  attempt. 

On  Wednesday,  January  4,  at  two  in  the  morning,  they  en- 
deavoured to  wear  the  ship,  but  without  success;  and  judging 
it’ necessary  to  cut  away  the  mizen-mast,  this  operation  was 
immediately  performed,  and  a second  attempt  made  to  wear, 
but  they  were  again  unsuccessful..  The  ship  having  now  seven 
feet  water  in  the  hold,  and  the  leak  gaining  fast  upon  the  pumps, 
it  was  thought  expedient,  for  the  preservation  of  the  ship,  which 
appeared  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  foundering,  to  cut  away 
the  mainmast;  Avhich  in  its  fall,  carried  overboard  the  coxswain, 
Jonathan  Moreton,  and  four  men,  Avho  Av^ere  drowned.  By 
eight  o’clock  the  wreck  aa\t,s  cleared,  and  the  ship  got  before 
the  Avind ; in  Avhich  position  she  was  kept  about  tAvo  hours,  and 
the  pumps  reduced  the  Avater  in  the  hold  about  tAvo  feet.  At 
tliis  period  the  ship’s  head  Avas  brought  to  the  eastAvard  Avith 
the  foresail  only. 

About  ten,  the  Avind  considerably  abated,  and  as  the  ship  la- 
boured very  much,  the  fore-topmast  rolled  over  on  the  larboard 
side,  and  in  the  fall  tore  the  topsail  to  pieces.  At  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  the  Avind  A^eered  round  to  the  AvestAA’-ard,  and  the  Avea- 
ther  clearing  up,  they  could  distinguish  Berry  Head,  at  about 
four  or  five  leagues  distance.  They  immediately  bent  another 
foresail,  erected  a jury  mainmast,  and  set  a top-gallantsail  for  a 
mainsail,  under  which  they  bore  up  for  Portsmouth,  and  em- 
ployed the  remainder  of  the  day  in  getting  up  a jury  mizen- 
mast. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  Avind  blew  fresh  from 
the  south,  and  the  Aveather  was  very  thick.  At  noon  Portland 
was  seen,  bearing  north  and  by  east,  distant  two  or  three  leagues. 
In  the  evening  a strong  gale  set  in,  when  the  Portland  lights 
were  seen  bearing  nortli-Avest,  about  four  or  five  leagues,  on 
Avhich  they  Avore  ship,  and  got  lier  head  to  the  AvestAvard;  but 
finding  they  lost  ground  on  that  tack,  they  Avere  her  again,  and 
kept  stretching  to  the  eastAvard,  in  the  liope  of  Aveathering  Pe- 
veril  Point,  in  Avliich  case  they  intended  to  have  anchored  in 
Studland  Bay. 

At  eleA^en  at  night  it  became  clear  Avhen  they  saw  St.  Alban  s 
Head,  about  a mile  and  a half  to  leeward,  upon  which  they  im- 
mediately took  in  sail,  and  let  go  the  small  bower-anchor, 
Avhich  brought  up  the  ship  at  a whole  cable,  and  she  rode  for 
about  an  hour,  but  then  drove.  They  noAv  let  go  the  sheet- 
anchor,  and  AA^ore  aAvay  a Avhole  cable : the  ship  rode  about  two 
hours  longer,  Avhen  she  drove  again. 

In  this  alarming  situation  the  captain  sent  for  Mr.  Henry 
Meriton,  the  second  mate,  in  whom  it  apxKjars  he  placed  great 
confidence,  and  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  saving 
their  lives;  to  which  he  replied,  Avith  all  the  composure  which 
could  be  expected  under  such  trying  circumstances,  that  he 
feared  there  Avas  little  hopes,  as  they  wore  driAung  very  fast  on 
the  shore,  and  might  expect  every  moment  to  strike.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  boats  at  that  time  could  not  be  of  any  use;  but 
in  case  an  opportunity  should  present  itself  of  rendering  them 
serviceable,  it  was  proposed  that  the  officers  should  be  confi- 
dentially requested  to  reserve  the  long-boat  for  the  use  of  the 
ladies  and  themselves,  and  this  precaution  Avas  accordingly 
taken. 

On  Friday,  the  6th,  at  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
ship  stiU  driving  and  approaching  the  shore,  Mr.  Meriton  had 
another  conference  with  the  captain,  Avho  expressed  extreme 
anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  his  beloved  daughters,  and  ear- 
nestly asked  the  mate  if  he  could  devise  any  means  of  saving 
them.  On  his  expressing  his  concern,  that  he  feared  it  would 
be  impossible,  and  that  their  only  chance  Avould  be  to  wait  till 
morning,  tlic  captain  lifted  Aip  his  hands  in  silent  agonizing  eja- 
culation. 

At  this  dreadful  moment  the  ship  struck  with  such  violence, 
as  to  dash  the  heads  of  tliose  Avho  were  standing  in  the  cuddy, 
against  the  deck  above  them ; and  the  fatal  bloAv  was  accompa- 
nied by  a shriek  of  liorror,  Avhich  burst  at  the  same  instant 
from  every  quarter  of  the  ship. 

Many  of  the  seamen  liad  been  remarkably  inattentive  and 
remiss  in  their  duty  diu’ing  a great  part  of  the  storm,  and  had 
actually  skulked  in  their  hammocks,  leaving  tlic  exertions  of 


the  pumps,  and  the  other  labours  required  by  their  situation, 
to  the  officers  and  soldiers ; but  roused  to  a sense  of  their  danger 
they  now  rushed  upon  the  deck,  to  which  the  utmost  endeavours 
of  their  officers  could  not  keep  them  while  they  might  have 
been  useful;  and,  in  frantic  exclamations,  demanded  of  heaven, 
and  their  fellow-sufferers,  that  succour  which  their  timely 
efforts  might  probably  have  succeeded  in  procuring.  But  it 
was  now  too  late;  the  ship  continued  to  beat  on  the  rocks,  and 
soon  bulged,  falling  with  her  broadside  towards  the  shore.  When 
she  struck,  several  of  the  men  caught  hold  of  the  ensign-staff, 
under  the  apprehension  of  her  going  to  pieces  immediately. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  Mr.  Meriton  offered  to  his  unhappy 
companions  the  best  advice  that  he  could  possibly  give.  He 
recommended  that  they  should  repair  to  that  side  of  the  ship 
Avhich  lay  loAvest  on  the  rocks,  and  take  the  opportunity  Arhich 
might  offer  of  escaping  singly  to  the  shore.  Having  thus  at- 
tended to  tlie  safety  of  the  desponding  crew,  be  returned  to  the 
round-house,  where  all  the  passengers,  and  most  of  the  officers, 
Avere  at  tliis  time  assembled;  the  latter  employed  in  ofteriiig 
consolation  to  the  unfortunate  ladies,  and  Avith  miparalleicd 
magnanimity,  suffering  their  compassion  for  the  fair  and 
amiable  companions  of  their  misfortunes  to  ov'ercome  the  sense 
of  their  danger,  and  the  dread  of  almost  inevitable  death.  What 
must  have  been  the  feelings  of  a father — of  such  a father  as 
Captain  Pierce,  at  this  dreadful  moment! 

In  this  humane  work  of  offering  comfort  to  the  .fair  sufferers, 
Mr.  Meriton  noAV  joined,  by  assurances  of  liis  opinion,  that  the 
ship  would  hold  together  till  the  morning,  Avhen  they  would  all 
be  safe : but  these  assurances  Avere  damped  by  the  untimely, 
and,  perhaps,  imaginary  apprehensions,  of  one  of  the  young 
gentlemen , who  was  loud  in  his  expressions  of  terror;  and  in 
contradiction  to  Meriton,  frequently  exclaimed,  that  the  vessel 
Avas  going  to  pieces;  till  the  captain,  mortified  at  his  precipitate 
conduct,  Avhich  only  tended  to  increase  the  fears  of  the  timid 
sex,  told  him,  with  an  appearance  of  composure,  to  hold  his 
peace;  observing  to  him,  that  though  the  vessel  should  go  to 
pieces,  he  Avould  not,  but  be  safe  enough. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  describe  the  situation  of  the  place 
which  proved  fatal  to  so  many  valuable  lives,  in  order  to  con- 
A'ey  a more  correct  idea  of  the  melancholy  and  deplorable  scene. 

The  ship  had  struck  on  the  rocks  near  Seacombe,  on  tlie 
island  of  Purbeck,  between  Peveril  Point  and  St.  Alban’s  Head, 
at  a part  of  the  shore  where  the  cliff  is  of  immense  height,  and 
rises  almost  perpendicularly.  In  this  particular  spot  the  clift'  is 
excavated  at  the  base,  presenting  a cavern  of  ten  or  tAvelve 
yards  in  depth,  and  equal  in  breadth  to  the  length  of  a large 
ship,  the  sides  of  the  cavern  so  nearly  upright  as  to  be  extremely 
difficult  of  access ; the  roof  formed  of  the  stupendous  cliff,  and 
the  bottom  strewed  with  sharj)  and  uneven  rocks,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  rent  from  above  by  some  convulsion  of  na- 
ture. 

It  was  at  the  mouth  of  this  cavern  that  the  unfortunate  ves- 
sel lay  stretched,  almost  from  side  to  side,  offering  her  broadside 
to  the  horrid  chasm ; but  at  the  time  the  ship  struck,  it  Avas  too 
dark  to  discover  the  extent  of  their  danger,  and  the  extremtj 
horror  of  their  situation.  Mr.  Meriton,  who  scorned  to  flatter 
people  in  this  dreadful  situation,  conceh’^ed  a hope  that  she 
might  keep  together  till  daylight:  he  accordingly  endeavoured 
to  cheer  his  drooping  friends,  particularly  the  unhappy  ladies, 
with  this  comfortable  expectation,  in  answer  to  the  captain’s 
repeated  inquiries,  as  to  how  they  Avent  on,  or  Avhat  he  thought 
of  their  situation. 

At  this  time,  the  number  in  the  roimd-housc  Avas  increased  to 
nearly  fifty,  by  the  admission  of  three  black  women,  and  tAvo 
soldiers’  wivos,  with  the  husband  of  one  of  the  latter;  although 
the  sailors,  Avho  had  demanded  entrance  to  get  a light,  had  been 
opposed,  and  kept  out  by  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Brimer,  the  third 
and  fifth  mates.  Captain  Pierce  was  seated  on  a chair,  or 
some  other  moveable,  between  liis  two  daughters,  Avhom  he 
pressed  alternately  to  his  Iwsom.  The  rest  of  the  melancholy 
assembly  were  .seated  on  the  deck,  Avhicli  Avas  strewed  with 
musical  instruments,  and  the  Avreck  of  furniture-boxes  and 
packages. 

Here  Mr.  Meriton,  having  lighted  several  Avax  candles,  Avhich 
he  stuck  up  in  variou.s  parts  of  the  round-house,  and  all  the 
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glass  lanthorns  he  could  find,  took  his  seat,  intending  to  wait 
till  daylight,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  afibrd  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  effecting  his  own  escape,  and  also  of  rendering  assistance 
to  the  partners  of  his  danger : but  observing  that  the  unhappy 
females  appeared  parched  and  exhausted,  he  fetched  a basket 
of  oranges  from  some  part  of  the  round-house,  with  which  he 
prevailed  on  some  of  them  to  refresh  themselves.  At  this  time 
they  were,  in  general,  tolerably  composed,  trusting  to  the  delu- 
sion of  hope,  which  humanity  had  painted  in  brighter  colours 
than  reason  could  justify,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Mansell, 
who  was  in  hysteric  fits  on  the  floor  deck  of  the  round-house. 

On  Mr.  Meriton’s  return  to  the  company,  he  perceived  a con- 
siderable alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  ship.  The  sides 
were  visibly  giving  way,  the  deck  seemed  to  heave,  and  he  dis- 
covered other  evident  symptoms  that  she  could  not  hold  toge- 
ther much  longer.  On  attempting  to  go  forward  to  look  out, 
he  instantly  perceived  that  the  ship  had  separated  in  the  middle, 
and  that  the  fore  part  had  changed  its  position,  and  lay  rather 
further  out  towards  the  sea.  In  this  awful  emergency,  when 
the  next  moment  might  be  charged  with  his  fate,  he  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  present,  and  follow  the  example  of  the  crew 
and  soldiers,  who  were  leaving  the  skip  in  numbers,  and  making 
their  way  to  a shore,  with  the  horrors  of  which  they  were  as 
yet  unacquainted. 

Among  other  measures  adopted  to  favour  these  attempts,  the 
ensign-staff  had  been  unshipped,  and  endeavoured  to  be  laid 
from  the  ship’s  side  to  the  rocks,  but  it  snapped  in  pieces  before 
it  reached  them.  By  the  light  of  a lanthorn,  however,  which  a 
seaman  named  Burmaster  handed  through  f he  skyhght  of  the 
round-house  to  the  deck,  Mr.  Meriton  discovered  a spar,  which 
appeared  to  be  laid  from  the  ship’s  side  to  the  rock ; and  on  this 
he  attempted  to  effect  his  escape ; he,  however,  soon  found  that 
the  spar  had  no  communication  with  the  rock,  for,  on  reaching 
the  end,  he  slipped  off,  and  received  a violent  contusion  in  his 
fall;  and  before  he  could  recover  his  legs,  he  was  washed  off 
by  the  surge,  when  the  returning  wave  dashed  him  against  the 
back  of  the  cavern.  Here  he  laid  hold  of  a small  projecting 
piece  of  the  rock,  but  was  so  benumbed  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  quitting  it,  when  a seaman,  who  had  already  gained  a 
footing,  extended  his  hand  and  assisted  him  till  he  could  secure 
himself  on  a little  shelf  of  the  rock,  from  which  he  clambered 
still  higher  out  of  reach  of  the  surf.  < 

Mr.  Rogers,  the  third  mate,  remained  with  the  captain  and 
the  ladies  nearly  twenty  minutes  after  Mr.  Meriton  had  left  the 
sliip.  The  latter  had  not  long  quitted  the  round-house,  before 
the  captain  inquired  what  was  become  of  him,  when  Mr.  Rogers 
replied  that  he  had  gone  upon  deck  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
A heavy  sea  soon  afterwards  broke  over  the  ship,  upon  which 
the  ladies  expressed  the  most  feeling  concern  at  the  apprehen- 
sion of  his  loss.  “ Oh,  poor  Meriton !”  they  cried,  “ he  is  drowned. 
Had  he  stayed  with  us  he  would  have  been  safe.”  Poor  mis- 
taken souls! 

The  sea  now  broke  in  at  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  and  reached 
as  far  as  the  main-mast.  Captain  Pierce  and  Mr.  Rogers  then 
went  together,  with  a lamp,  to  the  stern-gallery,  where,  after 
viewing  the  rocks,  the  captain  asked  Mr.  Rogers  if  he  thought 
there  was  any  possibility  of  saving  the  girls.  He  replied,  he 
feafed  not ; for  they  could  only  discover  the  black  face  of  the 
perpendicular  rock,  and  not  the  cavern  which  afforded  shelter 
to  those  who  had  escaped.  They  then  returned  to  the  round- 
house, where  Captain  Pierce  again  seated  himself  between  his 
two  daughters,  struggling  to  repress  the  parental  tear  which 
then  started  into  his  eye. 

The  sea  continuing  "to  break  in  very  fast,  Mr.  Manns,  a mid- 
shipman, and  Mr.  Schutz,  asked  Mr.  Rogers  what  they  could 
do  to  escape:  he  replied,  “Follow  me,”  which  they  did  to  the 
stern-gallery,  and  from  thence,  by  the  weather  upper-quarter- 
gallery,  upon  the  poop.  While  they  were  there  a heavy  sea 
fell  on  board;  and  the  round-house  giving  way,  they  heard  the 
ladies  shriek  at  intervals,  as  if  the  water  had  reached  them,  the 
noise  of  the  sea  at  other  times  drowning  their  voices. 

!Mr.  Brimer,  the  fifth  mate,  had  followed  Mr.  Rogers  to  the 
poop,  where  they  had  remained  together  about  five  minutes, 
when,  on  the  coming  of  the  last- mentioned  sea,  they  jointly 
seized  a hencoop;  and  the  same  wave  which  they  apprehended 


proved  fatal  to  some  of  those  who  remained  below,  happily  car- 
ried  them  to  the  rock,  on  which  they  were  dashed  with  such 
violence  as  to  be  miserably  bruised  and  hurt. 

There  were  twenty-seven  upon  this  rock,  but  it  was  low 
water;  and  being  convinced  that,  upon  the  flowing  of  the  tide, 
they  must  ail  be  washed  off*,  many  endeavoured  to  get  to  the 
back  or  sides  of  the  cavern,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  returning 
sea;  but,  excepting  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Brimer,  scarcely  more 
than  sLx  succeeded  in  this  attempt.  Of  the  remainder,  some 
experienced  the  fate  which  they  sought  to  avoid,  and  others 
perished  in  their  efforts  to  get  into  the  cavern. 

Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Brimer,  however,  having  reached  the 
cavern,  climbed  up  the  rock,  on  the  narrow  shelves  of  which 
they  fixed  themselves.  The  former  got  so  near  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Meriton,  as  to  exchange  congratulations  with  him;  but  he 
Avas  prevented  from  joining  him  by  at  least  twenty  men  who 
were  betAveen  them,  not  one  of  whom  could  stir,  but  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life.  When  Mr.  Rogers  reached  this  station, 
his  strength  Avas  so  nearly  exhausted  that,  had  the  struggle 
continued  a feAv  minutes  longer,  he  must  inevitably  have  pe- 
rished. 

The}’  soon  found,  tha!t  although  many  who  had  reached  the 
rocks  below,  had  perished  in  attempting  to  ascend,  yet,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  seamen  and  soldiers,  and  some  of  the 
inferior  officers,  Avere  in  the  same  situation  as  themselves.  What 
that  situation  Avas  they  had  still  to  learn.  At  present  they  had 
escaped  death ; but  they  had  yet  to  encounter  a thousand  hard- 
ships— cold,  nakedness,  AAund,  rain,  and  the  perpetual  beating 
of  the  spray  of  the  sea — for  a difficult,  precarious,  and  doubtful 
chance  of  escape. 

Some  part  of  the  ship  was  still  discernible ; and  they  solaced 
themselves  in  this  dreary  situation,  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
hold  together  till  day-break.  Amidst  their  own  misfortunes, 
the  sufferings  of  the  females  filled  their  minds  with  anguish ; 
and  every  returning  sea  increased  their  apprehensions  for  the 
safety  of  their  amiable  and  helpless  companions. 

But,  too  soon,  alas!  Avere  these  apprehensions  realised!  In  a 
very  few  minutes  after  Mr.  Rogers  had  gained  the  rock,  a gene- 
ral shriek,  in  wliich  the  A^oice  of  female  distress  was  lamentably 
distinguished,  annomiced  the  dreadful  catastrophe!  In  a few 
moments  all  was  hushed,  except  the  warring  winds  and  the 
dashing  of  the  waA’Cs!  The  Arreck  Avas  buried  in  the  remorse- 
less deep,  and  not  an  atom  of  her  Avas  CA^er  after  seen. 

Thus  perished  the  HalseAvell — and  with  her,  honour,  Avortli, 
skill,  beauty,  and  accomplishments ! 

What  dreadful  sensations  must  this  tremendous  bloAv  have 
excited  in  the  trembling  and  scarcely  half-Saved  AV’retchcs,  Avho 
were  hanging  about  the  sides  of  the  horrid  cavern!  They  Averu 
themselves  in  the  most  imminent  danger;  but  their  dearest 
friends,  the  pleasing  companions  of  their  voyage,  Avere  now  no 
more.  They  felt  for  themselves,  but  they  wept  for  Avives,  pa- 
rents, brothers,  sisters — perhaps  lovers — all  cut  off  from  their 
dearest,  fondest  hopes ! 

Nor  were  they  less  agonised  by  the  subsequent  events  of  this 
ill-fated  night.  Many  of  those  who  had  gained  precarious  situ- 
ations, exhausted  with  fatigue,  weakened  by  bruises,  and  be- 
numbed with  cold,  quitted  their  holds,  and  falling  headlong, 
either  on  the  rocks  below  or  into  the  surf,  perished  beneath  the 
feet  of  their  wretched  associates;  and,  by  their  dying  groans 
and  unavailing  calls  for  help,  awakened  terrific  apprehensions 
in  the  survivors,  of  their  own  approaching  fate. 

At  length,  after  the  bitterest  three  hours  Avliich  misery  ever 
lengthened  into  ages,  the  day  broke  on  them;  but  far  from 
bringing  with  it  the  expected  relief,  it  served  only  to  discover 
to  them  all  the  horrors  of  their  situation.  They  now  foimd 
that  not  even  the  country  had  been  alarmed  by  the  guns  of 
distress  which  they  had  fired,  but  which  from  the  violence  of 
the  storm,  had  been  unheard.  Neither  could  they  be  observed 
by  the  people  above,  as  they  were  completely  engulphed  in  the 
cavern;  nor  was  there  any  part  of  the  wreck  remaining,  to 
point  out  their  probable  place  of  refuge.  Below  no  boat  could 
live  to  search  them  out,  and  had  it  been  possible  to  acquaint 
those  that  were  willing  to  assist  them,  with  their  exact  situa- 
tion, they  were  at  a loss  to  conceive  how  any  ropes  could  be 
conveyed  into  the  cavern  to  facilitate  their  escape. 


AND  ADVENTUJCES  AT  SEA. 
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The  only  method  that  offered  any  prospect  of  success,  was 
to  creep  along  the  sides  of  the  cavern  to  its  outward  extremity; 
and  on  a ledge,  scarcely  as  broad  as  a man’s  hand,  to  turn  the 
corner,  and  endeavour  to  clamber  up  the  almost  perpendicular 
pr  ecipice,  whose  summit  was  nearly  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
base.  In  this  desperate  effort  did  some  succeed,  while  others, 
trembling  with  apprehension,  and  exhausted  by  fatigue,  lost 
their  footing,  and  perished  in  the  attempt. 

The  first  men  who  gained  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  were  the 
cook,  and  James  Thompson,  a quarter-master.  By  their  own 
intrepid  exertions'  they  reached  the  top,  and  instantly  hastened 
to  the  nearest  house,  to  make  known  the  situation  of  their  fel- 
low-sufferers. 

The  house  at  which  they  first  arrived  was  Eastington,  the 
habitation  of  Mr.  Garland,  steward  or  agent  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  Purbeck  quarries,  who  immediately  got  the  men  together 
under  his  direction,  and  with  the  most  zealous  humanity,  ex- 
erted every  effort  for  the  preservation  of  the  surviving  crew  of 
the  unfortunate  ship.  Popes  were  procured  with  all  possible 
despatch,  and  every  precaution  taken  that  assistance  should  be 
speedily  and  effectually  given  to  deliver  them  from  their  peri- 
lous situation. 

Mr.  Meriton  made  the  attempt  to  gain  the  summit  of  the 
cliff,  and  almost  reached  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  A soldier 
who  preceded  him,  stood  upon  a small  projecting  rock  or  stone, 
upon  which  Mr.  Meriton  had  fastened  his  hands  to  assist  his 
progress.  Just  at  this  moment  the  quarrymen  arrived,  and 
seeing  the  soldier  so  nearly  within  their  reach,  they  dropped  a 
rope,  on  which  he  immediately  laid  hold,  and  by  a vigorous 
effort  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage,  loosened  the  stone  on 
which  he  stood,  which  giving  way,  Mr.  Meriton  must  have 
been  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  had  not  a rope  been  lowered 
to  him  at  the  instant,  which  he  seized  while  in  the  act  of  fall- 
ing, and  was  safely  drawn  to  the  summit. 

The  fate  of  l\Ir.  Bruner  was  peculiarly  severe.  He  had 
been  married  only  nine  days  before  the  ship  sailed  to  a beauti- 
fiff  lady,  the  daughter  of  Captain  Norman,  R.N.,  in  which  ser- 
vice Mr.  Brimer  was  a lieutenant,  but  was  then  on  a voyage  to 
visit  an  uncle  at  Madras ; he  came  on  shore,  as  it  has  been  ob- 
served, with  Mr.  Rogers,  and,  like  him,  got  up  the  side  of  the 
cavern,  where  he  remained  till  morning,  when  he  crawled  out, 
and  a rope  being  thrown  to  him,  he  was  either  so  benumbed 
with  cold  as  to  fasten  it  about  him  improperly,  or  so  agitated 
as  to  neglect  to  fasten  it  at  all.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  the 
effect  was  fatal,  for  at  the  moment  of  his  supposed  preservation, 
he  feu  from  his  stand,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces,  in  the  sight 
of  those  who  could  only  lament  the  deplorable  fate  of  an  j 
amiable  man  and  skUful  officer.  I 

As  the  day  advanced,  more  assistance  was  obtained;  and  as  ! 
quickly  as  the  Ufe-preserving  efforts  of  the  survivors  would 
admit,  they  crau  led  to  the  extremities  of  the  cavern,  and  pre-  ! 
sented  themselves  to  their  preservers  above,  who  stood  prepared  ! 
with  the  means  to  help  them  to  the  summit.  j 

The  method  of  affording  this  help  was  singular,  and  does  ! 
honour  to  the  humanity  and  intrepidity  of  the  quarrymen.  j 
The  distance  from  the  top  of  the  rock  to  the  cavern,  over  whicli ; 
- 1 projected,  was  at  least  a hundred  feet,  ten  of  which  formed  I 
a declivity  to  the  edge,  and  the  remainder  was  perpendicular.  I 
On  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice  stood  two  daring  feUows,  j 
with  a rope  tied  round  them,  and  fastened  above  to  a strong 
iron  bar  fixed  in  the  ground;  behind  them,  in  like  manner, 
stood  others,  two  and  two.  A strong  rope,  properly  secured,  ! 
passed  between  them,  by  which  they  might  hold  and  support 
themselves  from  falling.  Another  rope,  with  a noose  ready  , 
fixed,  was  then  let  down  below  the  cavern,  and  the  wind  blow- 
ing hard,  it  was  sometimes  forced  imder  the  projecting  rock, 
so  that  the  sufferers  could  reach  it  without  crawling  to  the 
edge.  Whoever  laid  hold  of  it  put  the  noose  round  his  waist, 
after  escaping  one  element,  committed  himself  full  swing 
to  another,  in  which  he  dangled  tiU  he  was  drawn  up,  with  the 
utmost  care  and  caution,  by  his  intrepid  deliverers. 

In  this  attempt,  however,  many  shared  the  fate  of  the  un- 
fortunate Mr.  Brimer;  and  unable  through  cold,  weakness,  or 
perturbation  of  mind,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  succour  that 
was  offereclf  were  precipitated  from  the  stupendous  cliff,  and 


were  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  or,  falling  into  the  surge, 
perished  in  the  waves, 

Among  these  unhappy  sufferers,  the  death  of  a drummer 
was  attended  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  distress.  Being 
washed  off  the  rocks  by  the  sea,  or  falhng  from  above  into  the 
surf,  he  was  carried  off  by  the  counter  sea,  or  returning  waves, 
beyond  the  breakers,  his  utmost  efforts  to  regain  which  were 
ineffectual;  he  was  drawn  farther  out  to  sea,  and  being  a re- 
markably good  swimmer,  continued  to  struggle  with  the  waves, 
iu  the  view  of  his  commiserating  companions,  till  his  strength 
was  exhausted,  and  he  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  day  that  the  survivors  were  con- 
veyed to  a place  of  safety;  but  one, William  Trenton,  a soldier, 
remained  on  his  perilous  stand  till  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
the  7 th  of  January,  exposed  to  the  united  horrors  of  extreme 
personal  danger,  and  the  most  acute  disquietude  of  mind;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  his  strength  and  spirits  could  have 
supported  him  for  such  a number  of  hours,  under  distress  so 
severe  and  complicated. 

Though  the  remains  of  the  wreck  were  no  longer  discover- 
able among  the  rocks,  yet  the  surface  of  the  sea  was  covered 
with  fragments,  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ; and  even 
so  late  as  ten  o’clock  on  Friday  morning,  a sheep,  part  of  the 
live  stock  of  the  passengers,  was  observed  buffeting  the  angry 
waves. 

The  surviving  officers,  seamen,  and  soldiers,  being  assembled 
at  the  house  of  their  benevolent  deliverer,  Mr.  Garland,  they 
were  mustered,  and  found  to  amount  to  seventy  four,  out  of 
rather  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty,  crew  and  passengers, 
that  were  in  her  when  she  sailed  from  the  Downs.  All  those 
who  reached  the  summit  survived,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  who  expired  while  being  drawn  up,  and  a black  who 
died  a few  hours  after  he  was  brought  to  the  house.  Many, 
however,  were  so  miserably  bruised,  that  their  lives  were  doubt- 
ful, and  it  was  a considerable  time  before  they  perfectly  re- 
coTered  their  strength. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Mr.  Meriton  and  Mr.  Rogers,  having 
been  liberally  assisted  by  Mr.  Garland,  with  the  means  of 
making  the  journey,  set  out  for  London,  to  carry  the  melan- 
choly tidings  to  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company : and 
humanely  took  the  precaution  to  acquaint  the  magistrates  of 
the  towns  through  which  they  passed,  that  a number  of  ship- 
wrecked men  woidd  soon  be  on  their  road  to  the  metropolis. 

These  officers  arrived  at  the  India  House  on  Sunday,  at 
noon,  where  the  sad  tale  was  no  sooner  told,  than  the  directors, 
with  their  usual  munificence,  ordered  a handsome  gratuity  to 
the  quarrymen,  and  also  made  such  acknowledgments  to  Mr 
Garland  as  his  benevolence  merited. , 

The  praiseworthy  generosity  of  the  master  of  the  Crown 
Inn  at  Blandford,  should  not  be  ornitted  to  be  mentioned. 
When  the  distressed  seamen  arrived  in  that  town,  he  sent  for 
them  all  to  his  house;  and  having  refreshed  them  with  a com- 
fortable dinner,  he  presented  each  man  with  half-a-crown  to 
help  him  on  his  way. 


A SAILOR  ON  SHORE. 


I REMEMBEK  oucc  ou  going  up  by  the  mail,  in  1807,  from 
Devenport  to  London,  we  stopped  to  take  up  a passenger  at  a 
public-house  at  Plymouth.  He  was  a seaman  who  had  just 
been  discharged,  tlirougli  the  intercession  of  his  friends,  from 
one  of  his  Majesty’s  ships,  then  lying  in  the  Sound,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  tumbled  unexpectedly  into  a property  of 
five  hundred  a-year.  Jack  made  his  appearance  in  his  new 
character  of  a gentleman,  rigged  out  in  his  long  togs,  evidently, 
if  one  might  judge,  from  the  broad  yawing  in  his  course,  trunmed 
a little  too  much  by  the  head,  surrounded  by  at  least  a dozen 
of  his  late  sliipinates,  to  whom  he  had  been  giving  a farewell 
treat ; the  plenitude  of  wliich  might  be  plainly  inferred  from 
the  unsteady  motions  and  loving  kindness  displayed  by  them* 
to  their  more  fortunate  messmate  in  taking  leave  of  him,  a pro- 
cess which  sadly  put  the  patience  of  both  guard  and  coachman 
to  the  tc.-^t.  He  had  paid  six  guineas  for  an  inside  place — the 
guard,  tired  with  waiting,  called  out : — 

“ Now,  sir,  get  in;  we  can’t  wait -a  moment  longer.” 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWEECKS 


“ Haven’t  I engaged  my  passage  in  this  here  craft?” 

“Yes;  hut  we  are  past  our  time,  and  we  must  be  off.  Come, 
get  in.  my  good  felloAv.” 

“ I’ll  be  d d if  I do ! I say,  Mr.  Quartermaster,  or  who- 

ever you  are,  do  you  fancy  I am  going  to  stow  my  carcass  away 
ip  such  a cramped  up  hold  as  that?  No,  no,  I am  for  the 
upper-deck;”  and  up  he  started  on  the  roof  of  the  coach. 
“ Tip  us  your  daddies,  my  hearties ;”  and  all  stretched  out  their 
arms  to  take  the  proffered  hand.  “ God  bless  you,  my  boys ! 

remember  me  to ” But  before  the  sentence  was  concluded, 

the  horses  had  started,  amidst  a deafening  round  of  cheers  from 
liis  companions,  which  were  echoed  by  Jack,  who  was  standing 
without  any  support  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  in  imminent 
danger  of  very  speedily  allowing  his  good  fortune  to  devolve  to 
his  next  heir,  by  slipping  his  own  cable  before  he  had  taken 
possession  of  it. 

A turning  of  the  street  closed  this  dangerous  display  of 
friendly  feehng,  and  he  brought  himself  safe  to  an  anchor  in 
the  rear  of  coachee.  It  was  noticed  on  changing  horses  at  Ivy 
Bridge  (where  he  insisted  upon  treating  all  the  ostlers  and 
bystanders),  that  the  poor  fellow  had  at  least  from  sixty  to 
seventy  pounds  about  him : the  gentlemen  in  the  inside  recom- 
mended the  guard  to  take  charge  of  his  pocket-book  for  safety, 
which  he  willingly  gave  into  his  custody,  on  condition  that  he 
would  give  him  a one-i30imd  note.  As  night  drew  on,  the 
sailor’s  generosity  had  no  means  of  finding  objects  upon  which 
to  vent  itself;  but  after  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  tlic  pound- 
note  rapidly  dwindled  away,  so  that  by  tlie  time  Ave  had  passed 
Taunton,  the  last  shilling  had  been  expended,  and  Jack’s  liberal 
feelings  appeared  to  increase  as  the  fumes  of  the  various  draughts 
he  had  quafied,  mounted,  and  took  possession  of  his  upper 
works.  Another  T)ound-note  Avas  demanded,  Arhich  the  gentle- 
men strongly  advised  the  guard  not  to  supply;  every  method 
was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  him  to  remain 
quiet,  but  all  was  to  no  effect. 

“ GiA^e  me  my  money,  Mr.  Guardo,”  exclaimed  Jack. 

“ But,  my  good  fellow,  we  have  had  quite  enough  to  drink, 
we  don’t  want  any  more.” 

“ Who  asked  you  for  your  opinion?  giA’-e  me  the  money.” 

“ No,  no.  I’ll  take  care  of  it  for  you  till  Are  get  to  Bath,  and 
then  you  shall  have  it.” 

“ Here’s  a pretty  humbug ! Hand  over,  you  sharking  land- 
lubber, or  I’ll  be  d d if  I don’t  bung  up  those  top-lights  of 

yours.  Clap  a stopper  upon  your  jaAv-tackle,  and  give  me  my 
money.” 

It  Aras  in  vain  the  passengers  endeavoured  to  appease  the 
fears  Avhich  had  evidently  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  that  a 
conspiracy  existed  to  deprive  him  of  his  wealth ; all  they  could 
say  only  strengthened  the  false  idea;  and  to  prevent  a disagree- 
able/mccw  by  his  commencement  of  hostilities  upon  the  guard, 
the  pocket-book  Avas  delivered  over  to  his  OAvn  keeping. 

He  had  no  sooner  got  possession  of  it  than  he  jumped  doAvn 
from  the  coach,  SAVearing  he  Avould  not  sail  another  mile  in 
company  with  such  a set  of  privateer’s-men.  It  Avas  folly  to 
argue  Avith  him,  and  he  was  therefore  left  behind.  Before  we 
had  reached  the  next  stage.  Jack  had  overtaken  us  in  a chaise- 
and-four,  waving  his  hat,  with  his  body  more  than  half  out  at 
the  Avindow,  singing  out  at  the  full  pitch  of  his  voice, — 

“Go  along,  you  beggars! — make  more  sail,  you  lubberly 
hounds,  and  catch  me  if  you  can.” 

In  tliis  way  did  he  continue  till  we  reached  London,  mail,  and 
chaise-and-four  occasionally  passing  and  repassiug  each  other, 
where  we  lost  sight  of  him,  he  having,  to  his  great  delight,  pre- 
ceded us  in  his  entree  into  the  metropolis. 

LOSS  OF  THE  LYRA,  CAPTAIN  HIGGINS. 

Jaxoart  7,  1838. 

The  brig  Lyra,  of  Kincardine,  of  220  tons,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Drysdale,  of  London,  and  commanded  by  John  Hig- 
gins, sailed  from  the  Bosphorus,  in  ballast,  bound  to  Odessa,  on 
December  27,  1837,  in  company  Avith  the  brig  Trio,  of  Sunder- 
land, Captain  Kemp,  and  the  Rother.  On  leaving,  the  Avind 
was  at  north-west,  but  next  dav  it  veered  to  north,  and  came 


on  to  blow.  The  ships,  in  a feAv  days,  Avere  cohered  Avith  ice, 
from  the  bobstays  to  each  cathead. 

On  January  6,  1838,  the  Lyra  made  Cape  Foutane,  eighteen 
miles  from  Odessa,  Avith  the  Trio  still  in  company.  From  this 
spot,  one  frozen  mass  extended  towards  the  north.  About  four, 
T).m.,  the  captains  of  the  Lyra  and  Trio  agreed  to  -bear  up  for 
the  Bosphorus,  and  accordingly  ran  about  a lumdred  miles  in  that 
direction.  At  this  time  the  showers  of  snow  were  so  heavy, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  clear  the  decks  every  four  hours, 
and  each  Avatch  had  not  less  than  a foot  of  snow  to  remoA^e. 
When  the  weather  cleared  up  a little,  the  Trio  Avas  not  in 
sight;  and  as  the  wind  changed  to  east-north-east,  the  Lyra 
hauled  upon  the  starboard  tack,  laying  thus  north  and  north- 
by-east,  but  at  five  o’clock  the  next  morning  she  struck; 
and,  when  daylight  appeared,  Avas  found  to  be  about  tAvo 
miles  off  shore,  close  to  the  northernmost  cape  of  Anada 
Bay;  the  village  of  Anada  being  about  nine  miles  to  the 
southAvard. 

The  ship  soon  beat  over  the  reef  upon  Avhich  she  had  struck, 
but  carried  awyy  her  rudder.  The  masts  were  noAv  cut  away, 
and  the  A^essel  continued  driving  toAA’-ards  the  beech  till  she 
grounded  and  bilged,  about  half  a mile  from  it.  Rocks  could 
be  seen  on  each  side  of  her,  at  about  twenty  fathoms  distance ; 
had  she  been  driven  upon  them,  instead  of  the  spot  Avhcre  she 
was,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  every  one  on  board  Avould 
haA'e  perished.  The  sea  Avas  noAv  making  a clear  breach  over 
the  brig;  no  snoAv  Avas  falling,  but  the  cold  Avas  so  intense,  that 
several  birds  AA'erc  seen  to  fall  dead!  The  captain  noAv  con- 
sulted with  the  creAv,  on  the  best  means  of  preserving  life,  and 
seeing  that  the  ship  was  completely  a Avreck,  asked  for  a Am- 
lunteer  to  SAAura  ashore.  As  no  ansAver  Avas  given,  the  captaiis 
himself  (an  old  man)  Avas  about  to  take  off  his  boots  and 
jacket,  Avlien  John  Jones,  a Welshman,  immediately  stepped 
forward,  and  throAving  off’  all  his  clothes,  except  a pair  of  flan- 
nel drawers  and  stockings,  offered  to  make  the  attempt.  A 
lead-line  Avas  made  fast  round  his  Avaist,  and  watching  an  op- 
portunity, he  jumped  overboard,  and,  after  a severe  struggle, 
succeeded  in  effecting  a landing.  By  means  of  the  lead-line  a 
Avarp  Avas  haided  ashore,  and  made  fast  to  a spar,  the  other  end 
reaching  to  the  vessel.  Robert  Drj^sdalc  (the  mate,  and  a relation 
of  the  owners),  then  went  ashore  by  the  Avarp,  Avorking  him- 
self along  it  by  his  hands  and  feet,  and  carrying  a second 
lead-line.  When  near  the  beech,  the  spar  slipped,  and  the 
mate  fbll  into  the  surf,  but  Jones  ran  in,  and  succeeded  both  in 
getting  hold  of  him  and  bringing  him  ashore.  The  land  being 
here  covered  Avith  trees,  the  Avarp  Avas  noAv  secured  around  th.e 
trunk  of  the  nearest,  and  Drysdale  and  Jones  again  hauled  on 
board  the  Avreck.  The  clothes  Avere  so  frozen  on  their  backs, 
that  they  could  hardly  be  stripped.  After  putting  on  dry 
clothes,  the  captain  and  all  hands  succieeded  in  getting  safely 
ashore,  and  proceeded  to  ascend  the  hills.  They  Avalked  for 
about  tA\m  miles,  and  then  found  a shepherd  and  his  two  sons 
(Turks),  in  whose  hut  they  remained  that  night,  and  by  Avlioni 
they  AAmre  next  day  guided  to  Anada.  In  this  march  they 
crossed  six  hills  and  six  valleys,  Avalking  in  snow  knee-deep,  and 
and  at  four,  p.m.,  reached  the  village.  There  they  Avere  lodged  in 
a wine-shop,  close  to  the  sea.  The  Turks  immediately  assisted 
in  stripping  the  men,  gave  them  shoes,  and  lent  them  dry 
clothing.  They  also  rubbed  their  feet  with  lemon-juice  and 
some  sort  of  ointment  which  they  themseh^es  use  when  frost- 
bitten. The  kindness  which  all  the  captains  and  crews  saved 
from  the  several  wrecks  agree  in  stating  they  ever3rwhere  re- 
ceived from  the  Turks,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
No  language  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  feelings  of  gratitude  of 
the  shipwrecked  seamen  tOAvards  the  Turks  In  rendering  as- 
sistance these  Mussulmen  expected  no  reward ; and  no  sooner 
was  the  crew  of  the  Lyra  arrived  at  Anada  than  seven  Turkish 
captains  came  on  shore  from  their  little  vessels,  and  offered  to 
take  the  Avhole  to  Constantinople,  gratis,  the  moment  the  wea- 
ther became  moderate.  The  arrival,  howeA'er,  of  the  Russian 
steamer,  Nicholas,  commanded  by  Captain  Pillar  (an  English- 
man), prevented  their  offers  being  accepted.  The  Nicholas  had 
attempted  to  reach  Odessa  and  Sebastopol,  but  failed,  and  had 
come  into  Anada  for  Avood,  all  her  coals  having  been  expended 
in  a seAmnteen  days’  buffeting  in  the  Black  Sea.  This  is  the 
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eteamer  which  runs  regularly  between  Constantinople  and 
Odessa.  Captain  Pillar  brought  down  the  whole  of  the 
crew  of  the  Lyra,  who  were  provided  with  lodgings  by  the 
consul. 


SHIPWRECK  OF  JEAN- JACQUES  AYME, 

JANUAKY,  1800. 

Jean-Jacques  Atjie  having  been,  with  several  others  in 
France,  arrested  during  the  troubles  that  attended  the  French 
revolution,  was  one  of  the  deported  persons  sent  to  the  pestilen- 
tial climate  of  Cayenne.  Previous  to  his  embarkation,  he  was 
lodged  in  the  same  prison  where  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 
and  his  family  had  been  immured;  and  from  thence,  having 
been  removed  to  other  places  of  confinement,  in  carts,  the  pri- 
soners, to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three,  of 
whom  two-thirds  were  priests,  were  embarked  on  board  La 
Charente,  Captain  Breuillac,  for  Cayenne,  on  March  12,  1798, 
and  on  the  25th  April  were  removed  to  La  Decade. 

Nothing  very  particular  occurred  during  the  voyage,  except 
the  severe  treatment  which  the  deported  met  with  from  Cap- 
tain Viilineau,  who  commanded  La  Decade.  When  they  had 
gained  tlie  tropic,  many  of  them  were  attacked  with  fever,  and 
some  with  scurvy,  which  was  caused  by  the  infected  air  which 
they  breathed  in  their  dungeon.  The  captain,  becoming 
alarmed  for  his  ship’s  company,  determined  that  after  they  had 
passed  tlie  tropic,  twenty-five  of  the  prisoners  should  go  upon 
deck  every  two  hours  during  the  night;  but  this  indulgence 
did  them  but  little  good,  for  the  continual  going  out  and  coming 
in  of  the  tAventy-fi  v-^e,  added  to  the  ordinary  noise  of  the  ship, 
prevented  the  remainder  from  enjoying  any  repose  the  rest  of 
the  night. 

On  June  13,  and  two  following  days,  they  landed  at  Cayenne, 
and  were  transferred  to  a guard  of  blacks,  with  bayonets  fixed, 
who  conducted  them  to  a house  where  they  were  confined,  and 
Avhich,  although  in  a ruinous  state,  had  the  air  of  a palace, 
Avdien  compared  to  the  frigate  which  they  had  quitted. 

After  being  an  exile  for  upwards  of  a year  in  this  hot  coun- 
try, with  no  other  company  than  blacks,  monsters,  reptiles,  in- 
sects, &c.,  Jean-Jacques  Ayme  w^as  attacked  by  illness,  and, 
apprehensive  that  he  should  share  the  fate  of  many  other 
exiles,  whose  gi’aves  surrounded  him,  he  formed  the  resolution 
of  seeing  Captain  Gardner,  the  master  of  an  American  vessel, 
Avho  Avas  to  sail  in  a few^  days  for  Gottenburg,  in.  Sweden.  The 
(•aptain  having  acceded  to  the  i>roposal  of  taking  him  on  board 
his  vessel,  Ayme  was  determined  to  efiect  his  escape  with 
Charles  Frederic  Perlefe,  and  the  canon  Farizot. 

While  engaged  in  the  necessary  jAreparations,  the  agent  sud- 
denly ordered  Ayme  to  qu?t  Cayenne,  and  procure  another 
habitation;  Avhich  circumstance,  though  the  cause  of  alarm  at 
first,  served  to  facilitate  Ayme’s  project.  The  next  day  he  set 
off,  and  found  an  asylum  at  Madame  Dandifireddy’s  habitation; 
and  at  the  tinm  appointed,  Perlet  came  for  him  in  a boat,  con- 
ducted by  two  negroes,  Avhose  silence  they  had  purchased. 
They  afterwards  took  up  I'arizot,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
then  roAved  Avith  all  their  might  tOAvards  the  Phajton,  a brig  of 
about  tAvo  hundred  tons,  Avhich  was  lying  in  the  harbour  of 
Cayenne.  They  Avere  received  on  board  by  the  boatswain, 
Avhom  the  captain  had  apprised  of  the  matter,  and  who  showed 
them  the  place  of  concealment  in  Avhich  they  were  to  remain, 
until  the  vessel  had  gained  an  offing.  It  Avas  a very  roomy 
place,  but  encumbered  Avith  baggage,  which  was  placed  on  pur- 
pose to  hide  them. 

Af.  lierthollon,  a merchant  settled  at  Cayenne,  to  Av^hom  M. 
Ayme  had  been  an  \itter  stranger,  till  his  arrival  there,  had 
been  particularly  kind  to  him  during  his  banishment.  This 
gentleman’s  Av^ife  had  been  attacked  by  a pulmonary  consump- 
tion, which  had  resisted  CA^ery  remedy;  and  a change  of  climate 
having  been  advised  by  the  physicians,  M.  Ijcrtholloii  had  re- 
solved on  taking  her  and  his  daughter,  Avho  was  a child  about 
two  years  and  a half  old,  to  Europe.  He  accordingly  agreed 
Avith  the  American  captain  for  their  passage,  and  it  Avas  the 
approaching  departure  of  this  benevolent  merchant,  which  first 
prompted  M.  Ayme  to  make  his  escape,  in  which  he  and  his 
companions  A^cre  assisted  by  M,  iferthoJion,  >vho  shipped  their 


trunks  and  baggage,  as  belonging  to  himself,  and  laid  in  a stock 
of  provisions  for  all. 

During  this  concealment,  Ayme  and  his  companions  were 
under  many  apprehensions  of  being  discovered,  particularly  as 
Perlet  had  a violent  fit  of  the  ague.  At  length,  at  four  o’clock, 
October  27,  1799,  they  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  out  with  a 
favourable  tide,  and  a pretty  fresh  breeze;  and  bade  a hearty 
and  last  farewell  to  that  execrable  land.  Ayme,  Parizot,  and 
Perlet,  being  now  out  of  danger,  came  forth  from  their  retreat, 
and  embraced  each  other  as  men  who  had  miraculously  escaped 
from  death. 

They  crossed  the  tropic  on  November  9,  and  were  that  day 
becalmed,  the  weather  iDeing  remarkably  hot;  but  the  wind 
sprang  up  again  the  following  morning.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  they  perceived  three  vessels,  which  gave  them  some  uneasi- 
ness, as  they  were  afraid  of  being  plundered,  or  at  least  of  being 
carried  back  to  Cayenne ; but  in  the  eA’'ening  they  entirely  lost 
sight  of  them,  and  their  fears  subsided. 

About  a fortnight  afterwards,  they  were  in  latitude  60°,  when 
the  captain  assured  them  that,  with  a good  Avind,  he  should 
reach  Gottenburg  in  five  days,  through  the  passage  to  the 
northward  of  the  Orkneys;  but  the  wind  beginning  to  blow 
fresh  from  the  eastward,  it  A\'as  no  longer  possible  to  attempt 
this  passage.  For  tweHe  days  they  did  nothing  but  ply  to 
AvindAvard,  between  the  sixtieth  and  sixty-third  degree,  a paral- 
lel with  the  isles  of  Ferro  and  Shetland,  till  the  Avind  having 
come  round  again  to  the  westward,  they  shaped  their  course 
towards  the  same  passage;  but,  haAung  mistaken  the  longitude, 
they  were  several  days  Avithout  reaching  it.  At  length  land  was 
discovered,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  crcAv,  but  next  day, 
after  losing  siglit  of  it,  they  doubled  the  Orkneys,  and  entered 
the  north  part. 

About  the  latter  end  of  December,  they  made  the  coast  of 
Norway,  Avhich  Avas  covered  with  snoAV;  and  in  two  days’  time, 
every  thing  on  board  the  vessel  was  frozen,  which  made  them 
afraid  of  being  locked  in  by  the  ice.  AVhat  a transition  from 
heat  to  cold! 

In  the  Avhole  of  their  passage  they  had  seen  nothing  besides 
the  three  vessels  already  mentioned,  except  flying  fishes, 
beyond  the  tropic,  a feAv  shoals  of  porpoises  in  difierent  lati- 
tudes, a whale  about  the  fifty-third  degree,  a vast  number  of 
aquatic  birds  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  lastly,  a 
A^ery  great  quantity  of  that  species  of  sea-Aveed  called  fueux 
nataus,  Avhich  they  met  with  from  the  twentieth  and  fortieth 
degree. 

They  were  noAv  quite  becalmed,  but  the  currents  occasioned 
them  to  make  a little  progress,  and  drifted  them  towards  the 
rocks  of  Norway,  upon  Avhich  they  were  fearful  of  striking,  as 
if  so,  they  Avould  liave  been  irrecoverably  lost ; the  coast  at  this 
part  being  barren  and  inaccessible.  Fortunately,  they  con- 
triA^ed,  by  dint  of  manoeuvring,  to  reach  the  Catlegat,  there  to 
run  neAv  dangers;  for  at  dawn  of  the  second  day  after,  they 
Avere  not  three  ships’  lengths  from  the  ScaAV:  and  scarcely  had 
they  time  to  put  about,  Avhen  the  Avind  became  contrary  to 
them;  they  being,  at  that  time,  only  tAvelve  leagues  from  Got- 
tenburg, Avhose  harbour  they  thought  to  have  entered  on  the 
folloAving  day. 

The  captain  attempted  to  put  into  Christiana.  They  ap- 
proached very  near  this  town,  which  was  concealed  from  them 
by  a fog,  and  as  the  Avind  had  freshened,  the  fear  of  being 
AVTceked  on  the  coast,  thickly  strewn  Avitb  rocks  in  this  narrow 
channel,  determined  the  captain  to  regain  the  German  ocean, 
and  to  take  shelter  in  some  port  in  Scotland.  Avhither  he  was 
carried  by  the  Avind. 

They  had  just  twice  escaped  the  most  imminent  dangers,  and 
were  now  one  hundred  leagues  from  the  port  Avhich  they  wished 
to  gain.  The  weather  Avas  dreadful,  and  they  were  almost  con- 
tinually in  the  dark,  having  no  more  than  six  hours  daylight; 
and,  to  complete  their  misfortunes,  they  Avere  almost  in  Avant 
of  everything.  The  captain  had  affirmed  that  the  passage 
Avould  be  completed  in  about  six  weeks ; Berthollon  had  laid 
in  provisions  for  himself,  family,  and  friends  for  three  months; 
but  the  captain  had  a A'ery  slender  stock.  He  had  reckoned 
upon  that  of  the  passengers;  and  it  was  at  their  expense  that 
he,  his  servant,  and  boatswain,  still  subsisted.  During  the  first 
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forty  days,  he  flattered  the  crew  with  the  hopes  of  having  a ; 
short  passage,  and  they,  consequently  denied  themselves  | 
nothing — no  frugality  was  attended  to,  even  with  respect  to  the  . 
water.  At  the  end  of  two  months,  therefore,  they  had  no  fresh 
meat  left,  and  but  a small  quantity  of  tafia^  which  they  kept  to 
refresh  the  sailors  when  on  hard  duty.  At  last  they  were  re-. 
duced  to  a daily  allowance  of  a biscuit,  a bit  of  salt  pork,  and  a 
glass  of  water.  Luring  this  distress,  which  lasted  above  a 
fortnight,  they  were  running,  in  the  midst  of  a most  terrible 
storm,  towards  the  coast  of  Scotland,  with  which  no  person  on 
board  was  acquainted;  and  had  before  them  the  miserable  pros- 
pect of  perishing  for  want,  or  being  driven  on  shore. 

After  running  thus  for  about  five  days,  they  made  the  land 
in  the  morning,  and  as  they  were  carried  towards  it  by  a violent 
gale,  they  put  the  vessel’s  head  to  the  northward,  to  range 
^ong  it,  so  as  to  avoid  coming  too  near,  till  they  had  been  able 
to  discover  some  port;  and  having  continued  their  course,  they 
discovered  a-head  of  them  a vessel  towed  by  four  boats,  that 
were  conducting  her  towards  a place,  which  the  captain  took 
for  the  harbour  of  Montrose,  but  which  was  that  of  Fraser- 
burg. 

The  captain  now  ordered  several  guns  to  be  fired,  and  hoisted 
a signal  for  a coasting  pilot,  but  no  one  having  appeared,  and 
night  coming  on,  he  stood  into  a bight  on  the  larboard  land,  in 
winch  he  thought  himself  safe.  They  let  go  the  anchor,  in 
hopes  of  entering  the  harbour  the  next  morning.  In  the  mean-  | 
time,  the  sea  continued  very  boisterous,  and  the  vessel  was 
tossed  about  almost  as  much  as  before. 

About  two  o’clock  the  following  morning,  the  captain  ordered 
the  second  anchor  to  be  let  go;  when  the  sea  struck  the  vessel 
with  so  much  violence,  that  the  water  broke  in  upon  the  deck, 
and  frequently  found  its  way,  down  the  scuttle,  between  decks. 
This,  at  first,  took  place  only  every  quarter  of  an  hour;  but 
about  four  o’clock,  it  became  so  frequent,  that  the  captain,  ap- 
prehensive of  foundering,  ordered  the  cables  to  be  cut,  ap- 
proached within  musket-shot  of  the  shore,  and  the  sheet-anchor, 
which  was  the  only  one  they  had  left.  This  manoeuvre  did  not 
much  better  their  condition;  the  waves  were  as  frequent,  and 
became  so  violent,  that  about  seven  o’clock  this  last  cable 
parted,  and  they  were  driven  on  shore.  They  struck  repeat- 
edly, and  every  instant  expected  the  vessel  to  go  to  pieces;  but, 
fortunately,  this  did  not  happen;  if  it  had,  though  they  were 
very  near  the  land,  not  one  of  them  could  have  escaped. 

The  vessel  having  opened  in  several  places,  and  the  water 
rushing  in,  they  were  obliged  to  go  upon  deck,  whence  they 
discovered,  at  day-break,  the  inhabitants  of  Fraserburg  about 
fifty  yards  from  them;  but  none  of  them  durst  come  to  their 
assistance:  indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  cross  this  space,  full  of 
rocks,  against  which  the  sea  was  breaking  with  the  greatest  j 
violence;  and  not  one  of  the  sailors  had  courage  enough  to  ex-  ! 
pose  himself  to  its  fury.  The  sea  was  perfectly  white  with  foam ; 
the  waves,  which  rose  to  a prodigious  height,  as  they  were  im- 
peded by  the  vessel,  broke  over  her  with  a terrible  noise,  cover- 
ing them  with  water,  notwithstanding  all  their  exertions  to 
shelter  themselves  from  it. 

The  waves,  which  had  been  continually  striking  the  vessel 
on  the  starboard  side,  now  imperceptibly  heeled  her,  and 
obliged  the  crew  to  take  refuge  on  riie  higher  side.  As  long  as  the 
deck  presented  only  a gentle  declivity,  they  could,  without  very 
much  difficulty,  keep  their  places ; but,  about  noon,  some  fresh 
waves  having  entirely  laid  the  vessel  down  on  her  beam-ends, 
so  that  the  mainmast  was  in  a horizontal  position  above  the 
water,  and  might  have  served  as  a brow  to  get  near  the  shore, 
had  it  not  been  continually  covered  by  the  waves,  their  situa- 
tion became  frightful.  They  were  all  hanging  to  the  ropes  and 
rings  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  vessel,  and  it  was  only  by  in- 
credible exertions  that  they  avoided  falling  down  into  the 
water. 

Ayme  happened  to  be,  at  first,  near  the  companion,  to  which 
he  held  fast  by  a rope,  but  being  near  an  open  port,  the  waves 
breaking  through,  covered  him  every  instant  from  head  to  foot, 
so  that  he  was  as  completely  soaked  as  if  he  had  been  wholly  in  ! 
the  sea.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  he  endeavoured  to  pass  I 
beyond  this  port;  and  though  the  distance  was  not  quite  six  j 
feet,  had  he  not  met  with  the  capstern,  to  which  he  clung  fast,  ■ 


he  must  , have  fallen  on  the  lower  side,  and  inevitably  have  pe- 
rished. 

He  had  scarcely  remained  a moment  this  place,  when  a 
sailor,  who  had  come  there,  in  aU  prcbab  ity,  from  the  same 
motive,  incommoded  him  exceedingly.  0 nscious  that  all  re- 
monstrance with  the  sailor  would  be  as  fruitless  as  unjust, 
Ayme  again  endeavoured  to  reach  the  st  irboard  side,  by  the 
ropes  which  were  upon  deck;  but  -this  attempt  was  as  unsuc- 
cessful as  the  former.  He  was  csjried  away  by  the  slope  of  the 
deck,  hut  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  fast  hold  of  the  pump, 
which  served  him  for  some  time  as  a point  of  rest.  But  as 
the  shaft  of  the  pump  had  already  started  nearly  three  feet  from 
its  place,  and  the  weight  of  his  body  helping  to  draw  it  still 
further  out,  he  quitted  this  dangerous  post,  and  leaned  against 
the  mainmast,  which  was  close  by,  and  wliich,  by  its  weight 
and  position,  made  the  planks  where  he  was  lying,  crack  every 
instant. 

Such  was  Ayme’s  last  asylum;  where,  being  no  longer  shel- 
tered by  the  weather-boards,  he  was  washed  by  all  the  waves  that 
struck  the  vessel.  Twenty  times  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
he  had  drained  the  water  out  of  his  boots ; but  here  he  was  up 
to  his  knees  in  it,  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body  was  as  wet  as 
his  legs. 

The  sailors,  who  spoke  English,  were  imploring  the  assist- 
ance of  the  numerous  spectators  on  shore — hut,  alas  I it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  afford  them  the  required  aid. 

Ayme  now  felt  himself  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  faintness. 
On  dancing  his  eyes  round  him,  he  saw  two  negro  sailors  dead, 
floating  at  his  feet!  On  the  left  he  perceived  BerthoUon’s  wife 
and  child — now  no  more!  Turning  his  eyes  then  to  the  right, 
he  beheld  Parizot,  with  his  head  thrown  back,  and  the  waves 
breaking  over  him — alas!  he  was  also  a floating  corpse! 

Ayme,  who  now  began  to  envy  the  departed,  was  soon 
thrown  into  convulsive  agitations,  which  threatened  a speedy 
dissolution ; but,  about  three  o’clock,  amidst  the  approaching 
signs  of  death,  and  at  a time  when  he  neither  expected  nor 
wished  for  assistance,  he  perceived  on  the  beach,  a young  man, 
naked,  who  plunged  into  the  sea,  which  was  become  somewhat 
smoother.  In  a little  time  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  sufferers, 
having  swam  off  with  a rope,  fastened  to  a boat  which  had  been 
recently  brought  to  the  beach.  The  sailors,  by  means  of  this 
rope,  hauled  on  hoard  the  boat,  in  which  several  persons  were 
put;  and  another  rope  being  fixed  to  the  shore,  served  to  draw 
back  the  boat  in  a diagonal  direction,  and  to  prevent  her  from 
driving  on  the  rocks  which  were  opposite  the  vessel. 

The  boat  having  made  a second  trip,  Ayme  was  then  put  into 
her.  He  was  brought  on  shore  senseless,  and  six  men  carried 
him  like  a corpse  into  an  inn.  With  much  difficulty  they  forced 
open  liis  mouth,  to  make  him  swallow  some  cordial:  they  then 
cut  off"  aU  his  clothes,  which  clung  close  to  his  body,  and  put  him 
into  a warm  bed,  with  two  naked  men  by  his  side,  in  order  to 
regenerate  vital  heat;  and  by  every  exertion  which  humanity 
could  dictate,  he  was  ?.t  length  restored  to  life. 

Lord  Invernay  was  particularly  kind  to  these  wretched  suf- 
ferers. As  soon  as  Ayme  had  recovered  his  senses  and  strength, 
his  lordship  had  the  goodness  to  procure  him  clothes,  to  sup- 
port him  during  the  walk,  and  to  conduct  him  to  his  friends 
Bertheilon,  Perlet,  and  Baradeau,  whom  he  found  extremely 
fatigued.  The  first  was  sunk  into  the  most  profound  grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  wife  and  child;  and  although  he  was,  at  this  time, 
sensible  only  to  this  loss,  it  was  aggravated  by  that  part  of  his 
fortune,  which  had  perished  in  their  ship^vreck. 

These  vrretched  men  lost  almost  all  their  property;  as  what 
httie  was  rescued  from  the  wreck  was  extremely  damaged.  The 
captaiu  saved  a cask,  containing  his  money  and  papers,  and 
Ayme  had  his  money  in  a girdle,  which  he  wore  in  order  to  con- 
ceal it  from  the  crews  of  the  privateers,  whom  they  were  afraid 
of  meeting. 

The  captain  died  in  consequence  of  the  fatigues  and  hardships 
which  he  had  endured.  His  brig  also  ent  entirely  to  pieces : 
the  coast  of  Scotland  being  at  the  time  covered  with  the  wrecks 
of  vessels  cast  away  during  this  gale,  which  continued  near  a 
fortnight. 

After  some  stay  in  Scotland,  they  set  out  for  London.  Perlet 
and  BerthoUon  went  by  the  mail-coach.  Ayme  and  Baradjeau 
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took  shipping  at  Leith,  and,  after  a voyage  of  ten  days,  entered 
the  Thames.  On  landing,  Ayme  went  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land’s, where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  politeness  by 
Mr.  Flint,  who  officiated  during  his  grace’s  absence.  The  tern- 
porary  peace  between  France  and  England  had  now  taken 
place,  and  after  a stay  in  Loudon  of  about  a fortnight,  having 
engaged  with  a vessel  bound  to  Calais,  Amye  obtained  a pass' 
port,  went  to  Gravesend  and  embarked,  and  arrived  safe  at  C^'*' 
lais,  on  March  20th,  1800. 

THE  STRANDED  BARK  AND  THE  LIFE-BOA^. 
Shb  strikes,  and  she  reels,  and  her  high  towering  mast. 

Like  the  forest-oak,  bends  in  the  hurricane-blast. 

And  the  billows,  whose  awful  tops  seen  in  the  clouds, 

Dash  high  o’er  the  wretches  that  fly  to  her  shrouds. 

Again  she  hath  struck,  and  the  turbulent  air 
Is  filled  with  wild  horror,  and  shrieks  of  despair : 

Few  moments  must  free  her  from  breakers  and  spray, 

Or  entomb  them  in  ocean  for  ever  and  aye. 

Forsaken  her  helm,  that,  the  dark  waters  o’er. 

Had  oft  steered  her  safe  to  the  sheltering  shore; 

And  her  beautiful  pennant,  that  streamed  ever  bright, 

Like  the  sunbeam  by  day,  and  a meteor  by  night, 

Now  twines  round  her  topmast  (how  changed  since  the  morn!) 
Or,  piecemeal,  the  sport  of  the  tempest,  is  torn. 

No  peal  of  alarm  was  discharged  from  her  deck ; 

But  the  voice  of  despair  from  the  perishing  wreck 
Found  an  echo  in  hearts,  that,  in  every  wild  form. 

Have  encountered  the  demon  that  yells  in  the  storm ; 

And  that  spirit  which  makes  them  in  danger  more  brave, 

Onlj'-  rose  Avith  the  scene;  on  the  tempest-tost  wave 
They  launched  their  light  bark,  and,  in  gallant  array. 

Dashed  from  shore,  with  a true  hearty  British  huzza.  . 

Far,  far  as  the  eye  of  the  gazer  could  roam. 

There  was  nothing  but  breakers  and  billows  of  foam! 

One  moment  she  seemed  in  the  boiling  surge  lost. 

The  next,  we  beheld  her  still  struggling,  but  tost 
At  the  merciless  power  of  the  deep-booming  sea. 

But  stm  forward  she  kept  on  her  perilous  track — 

Oh,  sailor-boy!  sailor-boy!  many  for  thee 
Are  the  sighs  and  the  tears  that  will  welcome  thee  back. 
Now  high  o’er  the  billows  majestic  she  rides, 

Wirh  her  twelve  noble  rowers  all  lashed  to  her  sides; 

Relax  not  one  effort — one  moment  may  save. 

Or  entomb  them  for  ever  beneath  the  dark  wave; 

For,  liark!  the  last  cry  of  despair  is  ascending. 

As  shivering  they  cling  to  the  topmast,  and  rending 
The  heavens  with  their  outcry — one  effort,  one  more. 

And  ’tis  gained, — like  a thunder-cloud,  burst  upon  shore 
The  gazer’s  applause,  as  the  life-boat  steered  round  them. 

But  who  shall  describe  the  poor  rescued,  or  tell 
With  what  feelings  these  greater  than  conquerors  found  them, 
As  half-naked,  half -dead,  from  the  rigging  they  fell; 

Or  lifelessly  sunk  on  their  foreheads,  as  though 
Tlielast  torment  was  past — drained  the  last  cup  of  woe? 

And  now,  with  the  shipwrecked  and  destitute  crew. 

The  billows  a/e  foaming  around  them,  and  loud. 

Like  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  tempest-charged  cloud 
Breaks  o’er  them  in  thunder;  still  o’er  tlK*  dark  sea 
They  push  their  light  hark  in  its  perilous  track — 

Oh,  sailor-boy ! sailor-l^oy!  many  for  thee 
Are  the  siglis  and  the  tears  that  will  welcome  thee  hack. 
The  sea-gull  flew  wildly  and  mournfully  round. 

As  if  on  the  deep  shoreless  ocean  she’d  found 
Some  exiles,  erndemned  o’er  the  wide  world  to  roam; 

Then  light  as  the  billow,  and  white  as  the  foam, 

Winged  lier  way  on  tlie  breeze  to  her  tempest-rocked  home 
On  the  tiptoe  of  hope  and  of  fear  we  beheld, 

As  their  bark  through  the  billows  the  rowers  impelled; 

But,  at  length,  in  smootli  water  we  saw  her  safe  moored. 

And  what  was  the  boon  for  the  danger  endured? 

Avaunt,  selfish  hearts!  -what  at  first  had  inspired 
Brought  its  own  bright  reward,  all  the  boon  they  desired; 
’Twas  enough  to  have  saved,  from  the  jaws  of  the  grave, 
Hearts  that  beat  Uke  their  own,  true,  undaunted,  and  brave 


STE^d  AND  STERN  ALIKE. 

When  the  brave  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  who  was  unhappily 
lost  in  the  Royal  George,  was  coming' into  Portsmouth  to  have 
his  ship  paid  off,  one  of  his  barge’s  crew  eyed  a gold-laced  velvet 
waistcoat  which  his  commander  wore,  and  with  great  earnest- 
ness, and  in  his  best  sea  fashion,  begged  his  honour  would 
tell  him  who  made  it.  The  admiral,  guessing  his  intention, 
gave  him  the  necessary  information.  When  Jack  went  ashore 
he  forthwith  applied  to  the  admiral’s  tailor,  who,  knowing  the 
humours  of  such  customers,  Avent  Avith  him  to  buy  the  mate- 
rials, and  at  last  asked  him  Avhat  he  Avould  haA^e  the  back  made 
of.  “ Made  of,”  exclaimed  Jack,  “ why  the  same  as  the  front 
to  be  sure.”  The  tailor  remonstrated,  but  to  no  purpose,  so 
the  Avaistcoat  was  made  and  put  on  Avith  an  old  tarry  jacket 
over  it,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  his  messmates.  The 
admiral,  a few  days  after,  passing  up  the  High-street,  met  his 
man  in  this  curious  dress,  rolling  along  and  singing — 

“ How  pleasant  a sailor’s  life  passes. 

Who  roams  o’er  the  watery  main ; 

No  treasure  he  e\'er  amasses, 

But  cheerfully  spends  all  his  gain.” 

The  strange  appearance  of  Jack  caused  the  admiral  to  laugh 
most  heartily,  and  the  merry  fit  was  not  a little  increased,  when 
Jack,  coming  up  to  him,  lifted  the  hind  part  of  his  jacket,  and 
showed  his  gold-laced  back,  roaring  out,  at  the  same  time, 
“ Damme,  old  boy,  no  false  colours  for  Jack,  stem  and  stern 
alike,  your  honour!” 

Anecdotes  of  American  Seamen. — The  late  gallant  De- 
catur, who  loved  to  tell  anecdotes  of  the  common  sailors, 
related  the  following : — “ In  one  of  the  actions  before  Tripoli, 
whilst  fighting  hand  to  hand  AAuth  the  captain  of  a gun- 
boat, Decatur  came  near  being  cut  doAvn  by  a Turk,  who  at- 
tacked him  from  behind.  A seaman  named  Reuben  James, 
who  was  already  Avounded  in  both  hands,  seeing  the  risk  of  his 
commander,  rushed  in  and  received  the  blow  of  the  uplifted 
sabre  on  his  own  head.  Fortunately,  the  honest  felloAv  survived 
to  receive  his  rcAvard.  Some  time  afterward,  when  he  had  re- 
covered from  his  wounds,  Decatur  sent  for  him  on  deck,  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  for  his  self-devotion,  in  presence  of  the 
crew,  and  told  him  to  ask  for  some  reward.  The  honest  tar 
pulled  up  his  Araist-band,  and  rolled  his  quid,  but  seemed  utterly 
at  a loss  what  recompense  to  claim.  His  messmates  gathered 
around  him,  nudging  him  Avith  tiieir  elbows,  and  whispering  in 
his  ear,  ‘ He  Imd  ail  tiie  Avorld  in  a string,  and  could  get  what 
he  pleased;’  ‘the  old  man  could  deny  him  nothing,’  &c.  One 
advised  this  thing,  another  that;  ‘ double  pay,’ ‘ double  allow- 
ance,’ ‘ a boatSAvaiii’s  berth,’  ‘ a pocket  full  of  money,  and  a full 
SAving  on  shore,’  &c.  Jack  elbowed  them  all  aside,  and  would 
have  none  of  their  counsel.  After  mature  dehberation,  he  an 
nounced  the  reward  to  which  he  aspired;  it  was,  to  be  excused 
from  rolling  up  the  hammock  clothes!  The  whimsical  request  Avas, 
of  course,  granted;  and  from  that  time  forward,  whenever  the 
sailors  were  piped  to  sioAv  away  their  hammocks.  Jack  was  to 
be  seen  loitering  around,  and  looking  on,  with  the  most  gentle- 
manlike leisure.  He  always  continued  in  the  same  ship  with 
I Decatur.  ‘ I could  always  know  the  state  of  my  bile  by  Jack,’ 

! said  the  commodore.  ‘ If  I Avas  in  good  humour,  and  wore  a 
pleasant  aspect.  Jack  would  be  sure  to  heave  in  sight,  to  re- 
ceive a friendly  nod:  if  I Avas  out  of  humour,  and  Avore,  as  I 
sometimes  did,  a foul- weather  physiognomy  Jack  kept  aloof, 
and  skulked  among  the  other  sailors.’  It  is  proper  to  add,  that 
Reuben  James  received  a more  solid  rcAvard  for  his  gallant  de- 
} votion,  than  the  privilege  above-mentioned,  a pension  having 
! been  granted  to  him  by  government On  another  occa- 

sion, Decatur  had  received  at  Ngav  York  the  freedom  of  Hie 
I city,  as  a testimonial  of  respect  and  gratitude.  On  the  folloAV- 
ing  day,  he  overheard  this  colloquy  betAveen  tAvo  of  his  sailors: 
‘Jack,’  said  one,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this ‘freedom  of  the 
' city,  Avhich  they’Am  been  giving  to  the  “old  man?’  ‘Why, 
don’t  you  knoAv’?  Why,  it’s  the  right  to  rollick  about  the 
streets,  as  mucli  as  he  pleases;  kick  up  a row;  knock  down  the 
' l ien,  and  kiss  the  women!’  ‘O  hoi’  cried  the  other;  Hhnfst 
' something  worth  fighting  for!’  ” 
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PALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


THE  SHIP  AT  ANCHOR. 

Is  she  not  beautiful  ? reposing  there 
On  her  own  shadow,  with  her  white  wings  furled, 

Moveless,  and  in  the  sleepy,  sunny  air, 

Rests  the  meek  swan  in  her  own  quiet  world. 

Is  she  not  beautiful?  her  graceful  bow 

Triumphant  rising  o’er  the  enamoured  tides ; 

That,  glittering  in  the  noonday  sunbeam,  now 
Just  leap  and  die  along  her  polished  sides. 

A thousand  eyes  are  on  her;  for  she  floats 
Confessed  a queen  upon  the  subject  main; 

And  hark,  as  from  her  decks  dehcious  notes 
Breathe,  softly  breathe,  a soul-entrancing  strain. 


Music  upon  the  water!  pouring  soft 
From  shore  to  shore  along  the  charmed  wave; 

The  seaman’s  dreariest  toils  beguiling  oft. 

And  kindling  high  the  ardour  of  the  brave. 

Yet  wafted  by  the  morning’s  favouring  breeze, 

Far  from  the  slumbering  flood  and  leaf-hung  bay, 

Tliat  matcliless  bark  upon  the  faithless  seas 
Shall  wind  her  wild  and  solitary  way. 

Th.cre  haply  tempest-borne,  far  other  sounds 

1 ban  those  shall  tremble  through  her  quivering  form ; 

And  as  from  surge  to  mightier  surge  she  bounds. 

Shall  swell,  toned  infinite,  the  mighty  storm! 

In  vain!  she  spurns  the  ignoble  calm,  and  loves 
To  trout  the  tempest  in  his  gathering  hour; 

Waked  as  to  life,  the  fleet-Avinged  Aronder  roves, 

Where  loudest  lift  the  AAunds  a voice  of  poAver. 

Then  go,  deceitful  beauty!  bailie  thy  breast 
For  ever,  AAdiere  tlie  mountain  billows  foam, 

E en  as  thou  Avfilt.  The  hour  of  peace  and  rest 
Is  not  for  thee — the  ocean  is  thy  home. 


AN  ANECDOTE  OF  THE  BATTLE  BETWEEN  THI 
SHANNON  AND  THE  CHESAPEAKE,  Jrjxf;  18th,  1812. 

BY  JACK  JACKSOX. 

It  Avas  my  good  fortune  to  be  a sharer  in  tins  victory,  Avhicl: 
shuvA’^ed,  that  let  the  \ aukees  brag  eA'^er  so,  that  En*^land  still  de- 
served tlie  title  of  “ Queen  of  the  Seal”  Some,  proliably,  ayouIc 
have  thought  that  the  late  disastrous  defeats  of  the  Britist 
iiaA^y  by  the  Americans  Avould  liaA^e  damped  the  spirits  anc 
coinage  of  the  seamen.  Not  so,  lioAveA^er,  noA'er  Avere  liio-liei 
spirits  or  more  glorious  anticipations  than  burnt  in  the  bi^easl 
ot  our  gallant  creiv.  It  did  not  appear  like  the  quarrels  o1 
nations,  but  more  like  personal  animosity,  as  though  each  mar 
lelt  his  honour  at  stake,  and  determined  to  stretch  CA'^ery  sineAv 
to  save  it.  Captain  Broke’s  challenge  met  with  a speedy  reply 
and  the  time  of  meeting  was  arranged.  She  laid  a precious  lone 
time  in  ofling  though,  till  many  of  us  began  to  think  that  a mes- 
senger in  the  shape  of  a shot  might,  probably,  arouse  the 
I ankee  s indignation  and  quicken  his  movements.  Presently 
however,  out  comes  the  ship  Avith  all  its  colours  flyino-  as 
though  on  a party  of  pleasure,  and  a beautiful  vessel  she  was 
• bure,  an  she  s a beauty  anyhow,”  said  Tim  Sullivan,  a Dub- 
that  flag  looks  flying  there,  I AA^onder 
how  that  ud  look  m its  place,”  pointing  to  the  colours  of  old 
England,  as  they  fluttered  triumphantly  in  the  air.  “ You’ll 
see  presently  said  a gminer,  Avho  stood  Avith  a sponge  in  his 
hand  Jaith  an  I hope  so,”  Avas  his  reply.  “Hope  so,” 
repeated  the  old  tar.  “Why,  you  precious  Greek,  its  safe! 
rW  It,  unless,  mayhap,  a shot  should  spile  them  daylights 

should  111  pull  down  that  there  striped  rag 
and  make  a ),andage  for  you.”  “ You’re  very  kind!”  “ Ver?j, 
on  ” comes  a chap  I’ll  exercise  my  tender  feelings 

on,  as  the  Chesapeake  hove  to  on  the  starboard  quarter,  within 


about  half  pistol  shot.  A number  of  little  skiffs  and  pleasure- 
boats  put  off  from  the  toAAUi  to  witness  “ the  fun.”  The  old  gun- 
ner looked  at  them  as  he  put  a feAv  extra  shots  into  his  already 
well-loaded  gun,  and  muttered  “Pleasure,  too!  If  I might 
only  just  let  them  taste  yer  quality,  my  fine  fellow,”  said 
he,  addressing  the  gun,  as  though  it  possessed  aU  the 
organs  of  sense.  “’Tis  a pleasant  journey  to  the  devil  Ave’d 
treat  ’em  with.”  My  duty  now  called  me  aloft,  and  having 
mounted  the  rattlins,  took  my  station  opposite  to  Tim, 
who  Avas  busily  engaged  loading  a small  rifle.  “ Look  at  that 
fine  fellow,”  said  some  one  at  my  elboAv,  pointing  to  a young 
American  officer  who,  dressed  as  spruce  as  though  attending  a 
ball,  sprung  nimbly  on  the  buhvarks  of  the  Chesapeake.  “Faix, 
look  at  him  now,”  said  Tim,  Avho  levelled  his  rifle  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  poor  fellow,  struck  in  the  forehead  Avith  tlie 
bullet,  fell  headforemost  in  the  sea.  “ ’Tis  the  leetle  pill  he 
couldn’t  digest,”  said  Tim,  Avith  a self-congratulating  chuckle. 
“Sure,  mine  Avas  the  first  shot!”  This  I believe  to  be  a fact, 
that  Tim’s  Avas  the  first  shot  fired  in  this  memorable  action. 
The  Shannon  noAv  opened  her  fire  from  the  aft-guns  on  the 
main  deck,  Avhich  Avas  quickly  responded  to  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  action  then  commenced  in  right  good  earnest.  HoAA'eA'er 
brilliant  the  Yankees  might  have  been  heretofore,  with  long 
odds  in  their  fiivour,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  fairly,  hand 
to  hand,  they  shoAved  their  base  extraction.*  One  broadside 
literally  sAvept  the  upper  deck  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  another, 
entering  her  port-holes,  streAved  her  main-deck  Arith  dead  and 
dying.  At  this  moment  an  unlucky  (or,  rather  for  us,  a lucky) 
shot  struck  an  open  cask  of  musket  cartridges,  Avhic*h  instantly 
exploded,  dealing  death  around,  and  ere  the  smoke  had  cleared 
aAvay,  Captain  Broke,  Avith  tAventy  brave  felloArs,  stood  upon  | 
the  deck  of  the  Chesapeake!  Others  instantly  folloAved,  myself 
and  Pat  among  the  number.  We  met  with  a desperate  but  fu-  ' 
tile  resistance,  for  in  less  than  tAventy  minutes  from  tlie  first  shot  i 
that  Avas  fired  the  striped  bunting  of  America  had  disappeared, 
and  the  proud  standard  of  England  Avaved  in  triumph  aboard  : 
the  Chesapeake  > Poor  Tim ! Ave  found  him  after  the  action, 
his  head  smashte.il  to  atoms,  and  that  done  after  tlie  ship  Avas  : 
taken,  by  a man  A\diom  the  mercy  of  Captain  Broke  had  spared.  : 
He  did  not  escape  though,  for  an  old  messmate  of  Tim’s,  who 
Avitnessed  the  catastrophe,  dashed  his  brains  out  with  a marlin-  J 
spike. 


Sbecimex  of  how  a Voyage  across  the  Atlantic  may  ,{ 
OPERATE  ON  AN  ENGLISH  Sera'ant. — “ Says  the  skipper  to  me  | 
one  day  (he  is  a leftenant  in  the  navy),  says  he,  ‘ are  you  Cap-  t 
tain  Haltfront’s  serAmnt?’  Without  getting  up  or  touching  I 
hats,  but  setting  at  ease,  sais  I,  ‘I  didn’t  know  he  had  a servant,  I 
sir.’  ‘Didn’t  knoAv  he  had  one,  sir?’  said  he;  ‘pray  Avhat  the 
dcA'il  do  you  call  yourself,  if  you  are  not  his  servant?’  ‘ Why,  i 
sir,’  said  I,  cocking  my  head  a-  one  side,  and  trying  to  come 
Y^'ankee  over  him,  ‘ he  receiA-es  the  Queen’s  pay,  sir,  and  Av^ears 
her  regimentals;  he  has  an  alloAvance  for  an  assistant,  AAdiich  1 
receive,  and  Avear  her  Majesty’s  cockade,  too.  We  serve  her 
Maje.sty,  sir,  and  I am  under  the  captain’s  command.  Do  you 
take,  sir?’  ‘Why,  you  infernal  conceited  rascal,’  said  he,  ‘if 
you  Avere  under  my  command,  sir,  instead  of  his.  I’d  let  you 

know  d d quick  AYhose  servant  you  were.’  ‘ Ah ! very  like, 

sir,’  said  I,  keeping  my  seat,  and  crossing  one  leg  over  the 
other,  free  and  easy,  and  swinging  my  foot;  ‘very  like,  sir, 
but  you  don’t  happen  to  have  that  honour,  sir,  and  my  passage 
money  is  paid  to  your  masters,  the  owners  of  this  boat,  at 
Bristol,  which  happens  to  alter  the  case  a bit ; you  can  go,  sir.’ 

‘Go,  sir!’  said  he;  ‘Avhy  d your  eyes,  sir,  what  do  you 

mean?  do  you  Avant  to  be  triced  up,  sir?’  and  he  walked  away 
in  a devil  of  a hurry,  as  if  he  Avas  going  to  do  something,  but  he 
didn’t  honour  me  again  with  his  company.  I have  put  up  Avith 
a good  deal  in  my  time,  Tummus,  but  I puts  up  Avith  no  more. 

No  man  calls  me  servant  again,  unless  at  eight  dollars  a day, 
as  a public  one  at  Washington,  or  Van  Buren,  or  Webster,  or 
some  of  the  large  cities,  where,  as  I here,  no  one  lives,  but 
every  one  passes  through,  and  don’t  no  you  again.” — Letters  oj 
the  Great  Western. 


* The  Americans  are  descendants  of  convicts. — Cobbett. 
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LOSS  OF  THE  ICENT  INDIAMAN. 

It  is  not  surprising,  when  the  ocean  itself  is  so  fitted  to 
awaken  images  of  awe  and  wonder,  that  we  should  listen  to  the 
adventures  of  mariners  with  a deep  and  intense  interest.  No 
romance  can  ever  be  so  full  of  rich  imaginative  eloquence  as 
the  relations  of  our  olden  navigators.  While  writing  their 
simple  statements,  the  awful  associations  in  their  memories 
seem  to  have  infused  a new  spirit  into  their  hearts;  and  we 
follow  their  recitals  as  those  of  men  who  have  seen  creation  in 
its  strangest  forms.  Of  the  fearful  accidents  and  perils  to  which 
these  wanderers  on  the  patliless  ocean  are  liable,  we  have 
naturally  had  fewer  details  since  the  modern  improvements  in 
navigation;  and  it  is,  therefore,  seldom  tliat  we  now  meet  with 
those  appalling  pictures  of  desperate  hardihood  and  patient 


suffering,  of  which  the  chronicles  of  our  early  naval  history 
abound. 

Among  the  few  memorials  of  this  kind,  which  relate  to  events 
in  our  own  times,  none,  perhaps,  is  more  fearfully  interesting 
than  that  of  the  burning  of  the  Kent  East  Indiamari;  the  circum- 
stances attending  which,  though  few,  are  terrible.  The  Kent 
a fine  new  ship,  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  commanded 
by  Captain  Henry  Cobb,  left  the  Downs,  on  Saturday,  Feb.  19, 
1827,  bound  for  Bengal  and  China,  having  on  board  a crew  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  men,  including  officers;  with 
twenty  officers,  three  hundred  and  forty-four  soldiers,  forty- 
three  women,  and  sixty  children,  belonging  to  the  31st  regi- 
ment, and  twenty  private  passengers:  making  a total  of  641 
souls. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  February,  when  the  Kent  was  in 
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lat.  47“  30',  long.  10“,  they  experienced  a violent  gale  from  the 
west,  which  gradually  increased  till  the  morning.  About  mid- 
night, the  rolling  of  the  vessel  became  tremendous;  so  that  the 
wst  fastened  articles  of  furniture,  in  the  principal  cabin,  were 
dashed  about  with  great  violence;  and  at  every  lurch  the  main 
chains  were  under  water.  It  was  a little  before  this  period,  that 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  ship,  with  the  well-meant  intention  of 
ascertaining  that  all  was  fast  below,  descended,  with  two  of  the 
sailors,  into  the  hold,  carrying  vrith  them,  for  safety,  a light  in 
the  patent  lantern;  but  seeing  that  it  burned  dimly,  the  officer 
took  the  precaution  to  hand  it  up  to  the  orlop-deck  to  be  trim- 
med. Having  afterwards  discovered  that  one  of  the  spirit- 
casks  was  adrift,  he  sent  the  seamen  for  some  billets  of  wood  to 
secure  it;  and,  in  their  absence,  the  ship  having  made  a heavy  i 
lurch,  the  officer  unfortunately  droppeil  the  lamp,  and  in  his  ' 
No.  4. 


eagerness  to  recover  it,  let  go  the  cask,  when  it  suddenly  stove, 
and  the  spirits  communicating  with  the  light,  the  whole  was  in- 
stantly in  a blaze. 

As  long  as  the  devouring  element  appeared  to  be  confined  to  the 
spot  where  the  fire  had  originated,  and  which  they  were  assured 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  water  casks,  they  ventured  to 
cherish  hopes  that  it  might  be  subdued;  but  when  the  light  blue 
vapour  arose,  succeeded  by  dense  volumes  of  thick  dingy  smoke, 
which  speedily  ascended  through  all  the  four  hatchways,  and 
rolled  heavily  over  every  part  of  the  ship,  .all  further  conceal- 
ment became  impossible;  and  almost  all  hope  of  preserving  the 
vessel  was  abandoned.  “ The  flames  have  rc.ached  the  cable 
tier!”  was  exclaimed  by  some  individuals,  and  the  strong  pitchy 
smell  which  pervaded  the  deck,  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  ex- 
clamation. 
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The  struggle  of  the  perilous  hour  was  one  of  rapid  and 
withering  anxiety;  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a situation 
in  which  human  nature  could  be  surrounded  with  greater  hor- 
rors— horrors  wliich  must  have  appeared  to  start  up  from  the 
wild  caverns  of  the  deep  itself;  for  there  was  no  preparation 
for  the  thoughts,  none  of  those  signs  of  approaching  peril 
which  precede  the  whirlwind  or  the  tempest;  but,  almost  in 
» an  instant,  the  crew  of  the  lonely  vessel  found  themselves 
assailed  by  an  enemy,  against  which  human  foresight  could 
have  provided  no  protection.  In  these  awful  circumstances. 
Captain  Cobb,  with  an  ability  and  decision  of  character  which 
seemed  to  increase  with  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  resorted 
to  the  only  alternative  that  was  now  left  him,  and  ordered  the 
lower  deck  to  be  scuttled,  the  combing  of  the  hatches  to  be  cut, 
and  the  lower  ports  to  be  opened,  for  the  free  admission  of  the 


waves.  These  instructions  were  speedily  executed,  by  the 
imited  efforts  of  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  but  not  before  some 
of  the  sick  soldiers,  one  of  the  women,  and  several  children,  | 
had  perished.  On  some  of  the  officers  descending  to  the  gun-  : 
deck  to  assist  in  opening  the  ports,  they  found  the  bodies  of  i 
several,  who  must  have  died  from  suffocation;  and  the  smoke  , 
was  so  dense  and  oppressive  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  j 
difficulty  they  could  remain  below  long  enough  to  fulfil  Cap- 
tain Cobb’s  wishes;  which  were  no  sooner  accomplished,  than 
the  sea  rushed  in  with  resistless  rapidity,  carrying  with  it,  in 
its  progress  to  the  hold,  the  largest  chests,  bulk-heads,  &c. 

Their  dilemma  was  now  fearful  in  the  extreme;  on  the  one 
hand  stood  death  by  fire,  on  the  other  death  by  water;  and, 
preferring  always  the  more  remote  alternative,  the  unfortimate 
crew  were  at  one  moment  attempting  to  check  the  fire,  by 


means  of  water,  and  when  the  water  became  the  most  threat- 
ening enemy,  they  turned  their  efforts  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
waves,  and  left  the  fire  to  rage  with  all  its  fury. 

The  scene  of  horror  that  now  presented  itself  baffles  all  de- 
scription; the  upper  deck  was  covered  with  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  human  beings,  many  of  whom,  from  previous 
sea-sickness,  were  forced,  on  the  first  alarm,  to  flee  from  below 
in  a state  of  absolute  nakedness,  and  were  now  wildly  running 
about  in  search  of  husbands,  children,  or  parents. 

While  some  were  standing  in  silent  resignation,  or  stupid  in- 
sensibility to  their  impending  fate,  others  v^ere  yielding  to 
paroxysms  of  frantic  despair.  Some,  on  their  knees,  were 
earnestly  imploring,  in  noisy  exclamations  and  significant  ges- 
ticulations, the  mercy  of  Him  whose  arm,  they  exclaimed,  was 
at  length  outstretched  to  smite  them;  others  were  hastily  cross- 


ing themselves,  and  performing  the  various  external  acts  re- 
quired by  their  particular  professions  of  belief;  wliile  a num- 
ber of  the  older  and  more  stout-hearted  sailors  calmly  seated 
themselves  over  the  magazine,  in  the  hope  that  the  ex^dosion, 
which  they  momentarily  expected,  might  put  a speedier  termi- 
nation to  their  sufferings. 

Captain  Cobb  wisely  ordered  the  deck  to  be  scuttled  forward, 
with  a view  to  draw  the  fire  in  that  direction,  as  between  it  and 
the  magazine  were  several  tiers  of  water  casks ; while  he  hoped 
that  the  wet  sails  and  other  things  which  had  been  thrown  into 
the  after-hold,  would  prevent  it  from  spreading  to  the  spirit- 
room  abaft. 

Several  of  the  wives  and  children  of  the  soldiers,  who  had 
fled  for  temporary  refuge  into  the  after-cabins,  on  the  upper 
deck,  were  engaged  in  prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptnres,  with 
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the  ladies,  some  of  whom  were  enabled,  with  wonderful  self-  disappearing  for  several  seconds,  as  if  engulphed  in  the  horrid 
possession,  to  offer  those  spiritual  consolations  to  others,  which'  vale  between  them. 

a firm  and  intelligent  trust  in  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  ap-  Two  or  three  soldiers,  to  relieve  their  wives  of  a part  of  their 
peared,  at  this  awful  hour,  to  impart  to  their  own  breasts.  families,  sprang  into  the  water  with  their  children,  and  perished 

All  hope  had  departed,  and  the  employment  of  the  different  ni  their  endeavours  to  save  them.  One  young  lady  who  had 
individuals  indicated  an  utter  despair  of  rescue;  one  was  re-  resolutely  refused  to  leave  her  father,  whose  sense  of  duty  kept 
moving  a lock  of  hair  from  his  writing-desk  to  his  bosom — him  at  his  post,  was  very  near  falling  a sacrifice  to  her  filial 


some  were  awaiting  their  impending  fate  with  manly  fortitude, 
others  in  death-like  stupor — some  were  bewailing  it  with  loud 
and  bitter  lamentations,  while  others  were  engaged  in  prayer 
and  mutual  encouragement.  It  was  at  this  appalling  instant, 
when  all  hope  of  being  saved  was  taken  away,  that  it  occurred 
to  Mr.  Thompson,  the  fourth  mate,  to  send  a man  to  the  fore- 
top, rather  with  the  ardent  wish  that  some  friendly  sail  might 
be  descried  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  than  with  any  expecta- 
tion that  it  would  be  realised;  for  a moment,  the  sailor  who 
ascended  threw  his  eyes  around  the  horizon — a moment  of  un- 
utterable suspense — and  then,  waving  his  hat,  exclaimed,  “ A 
sail,  on  the  lee-bow!”  The  joyful  announcement  was  received 
with  heartfelt  thanksgivings,  and  answered  by  three  loud  cheers 
from  those  on  deck;  the  signals  of  distress  were  instantly 
hoisted,  minute-guns  fired,  and  endeavours  made,  under  three 
top-sails  and  fore-sail,  to  bear  down  upon  the  stranger,  which 
proved  to  be  the  Cambria,  a small  brig  of  two  hundred  tons 
burthen,  commanded  by  Captain  Cook,  and  bound  to  Vera 
Cruz,  having  on  board  about  twenty  or  thirty  Cornish  miners, 
and  some  agents  of  the  Anglo-Mexican  Company.  , 

While  Captain  Cobb,  Colonel  Fearon,  and  Major  M‘Gregor,  of 
the  31st  regiment,  were  consulting  on  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  getting  out  the  boats,  the  major  was  asked,  by  one  of 
the  officers,  in  what  order  it  was  intended  the  officers  should 
move  off;  to  which  he  immediately  replied — “ Of  course,  the 
funeral  order;”  which  was  instantly  confirmed  by  Colonel 
Fearon,  who  said: — “Most  undoubtedly,  the  juniors  first;  but 
see  that  any  man  is  cut  down  who  presumes  to  enter  the  boats 
before  the  women  and  children.”  j 

^ Arrangements  having  been  made  by  Captain  Cobb,  pre-  i 
viously  to  letting  the  boat  down,  for  placing  in  it  all  the  ladies,  ' 
and  as  many  of  the  soldiers’  wives  as  it  could  safely  carry,  they 
hurriedly  wrapped  themselves  in  whatever  articles  of  clothing 
they  could  first  lay  their  hands  on  ; and,  at  about  half-past  two 
o’clock,  a most  mournful  procession  advanced  from  the  after- 
cabins to  the  starboard  cuddy-port,  from  the  outside  of  which 
the  cutter  was  suspended.  Not  a sound  was  heard — not  a syl- 
lable was  uttered — even  the  infants  ceased  to  cry,  as  though 
conscious  of  the  unspoken  anguish  that  was  then  rending  the 
hearts  of  their  parting  parents;  nor  did  aught  occur  to  break 
the  solemn  stillness  of  the  scene,  save  in  one  or  two  instances, 
when  the  ladies  plaintively  entreated  to  be  left  behind  with 
their  husbands;  but  being  assured  that  every  moment’s  delay 
might  occasion  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  they  successively 
suffered  themselves  to  be  torn  from  the  tender  embrace;  and, 
with  a fortitude  which  never  fails  to  characterise  and  adorn 
their  sex,  on  occasions  of  overwhelming  trial,  were  placed, 
without  a murmur,  in  the  boat,  which  was  immediately  lowered 
into  so  tempestuous  a sea,  as  to  leave  them  only  to  hope  against 
hope  that  it  should  live  in  it  a single  moment.  Twice  the  cry 
was  heard  from  those  on  the  chains,  that  the  boat  was  swamp- 
ing; but  He  Avho  enabled  the  apostle  Peter  to  walk  on  the  face 
of  the  deep,  was  graciously  attending  to  the  silent,  but  earnest 
aspirations  of  those  on  board,  and  had  decreed  its  safety. 

After  one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  to 
place  the  little  frail  bark  fairly  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
the  command  was  given  to  unhook:  the  stern  tackle  was  im- ! 
mediately  cleared,  but  the  ropes  at  the  bow  having  got  foul,  the  ! 
sailors  there  found  it  impossible  to  obey  the  order.  In  vain  ' 
was  the  axe  applied  to  the  entangled  tackle;  and  the  moment 
inconceivably  critical,  as  the  boat,  necessarily  following  the  mo- 
tions of  the  ship,  was  gradually  rising  out  of  the  water,  and  ‘ 
must  in  another  instant  have  been  hanging  perpendicularly  by 
the  bow,  and  its  helpless  passengers  precipitated  into  the  sea, 
had  not  a wave  providentially  struck  the  stern  and  lifted  it  up, 
so  as  to  enable  the  seamen  to  clear  the  tackle ; and  the  boat 
was  soon  seen  battling  with  the  billows  in  its  progress  to  the 
brig — one  ^instant  like  a speck  upon  their  summit,  and  then  j 


devotions,  not  liaving  been  picked  up  by  those  in  the  boats 
until  she  had  sunk  five  or  six  times.  Another  individual,  who 
was  reduced  to  the  frightful  alternative  of  losing  his  wife  or 
his  children,  hastily  decided  in  favour  of  his  duty  to  the  for- 
mer; his  wife  accordingly  was  saved,  and  four  tine  children, 
alas!  left  to  perish.  One  fine  fellow,  a soldier,  who  had  neither 
wife  nor  child  of  his  own,  but  who  evinced  the  greatest  solici- 
tude for  the  safety  of  those  of  others,  insisted  on  having  three 
children  lashed  to  him,  with  whom  he  plunged  into  the  water; 
but  not  being  abie  to  reach  the  boat,  he  was  drawn  back  again 
into  the  ship;  but  not  before  two  of  the  children  had  expired. 
One  man  fell  down  the  hatchway  into  the  llaines,  and  another 
had  his  bacii  so  completely  broken,  that  ho  was  observed  to 
fall  overboard  quite  doubled.  But  the  numerous  instances  of 
individual  loss  and  suffering  were  not  contiaed  to  tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  perilous  voyage  between  the  two  vessels; 
one  man,  who  fell  between  the  boat  and  the  brig,  had  Ids  head 
literally  crushed,  while  some  were  lost  in  their  attempts  to  as- 
cend the  sides  of  the  Cambria. 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  men  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
gradual  removal  of  the  officers  commenced,  and  was  marked 
by  a discipline  the  most  rigid,  and  an  intrepidity  the  most  ex- 
emplary; none  appearing  to  be  influenced  by  a vain  and  osten- 
tatious bravery,  which,  in  cases  of  extreme  peril,  affords  rather 
a presumptive  proof  of  secret  timidity  than  manly  fortitude; 
nor  any  betraying  of  unsoldier-like  impatience  to  quit  the 
ship:  but,  with  the  becoming  deportment  of  men,  neither  para- 
lysed by  the  accumulating  dangers  that  surrounded  them,  nor 
profanely  insensible  to  the  awful  peril  of  tiieir  situation,  they 
progressively  departed  with  the  soldiers  in  the  different  boats* 
those  who  happened  to  proceed  first  leaving  behind  an  example 
of  coolness  that  could  not  be  unprofitable  to  those  who  follow'ed. 
Each  individual  was  desired  to  tie  a rope  round  his  waist;  and 
and  while  they  were  busily  employed  in  adopting  this  recom- 
mendation, it  was  surprising  to  witness  the  singular  delicacy  of 
one  of  the  Irish  recruits,  who,  in  searching  for  a rope  in  one  «ff 
the  cabins,  called  out  that  he  could  find  none,  exce])t  the  cord- 
age belonging  to  an  officer’s  cot,  and  wished  to  know  if  there 
would  be  any  harm  in  his  appropriating  it  to  his  own  use;  and 
another  agreeable  proof  of  the  subordination  and  good-feeling 
which  governed  the  poor  soldiers  in  the  midst  of  their  suffer- 
ings, was  in  the  evening,  when  a melancholy  group,  exhausted 
by  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  fasting,  were  beginning  to  suffer  in- 
tolerable thirst,  a box  of  oranges  was  accidentally  discovered 
by  some  of  the  men,  who,  with  a degree  of  mingled  consider- 
ation, respect,  and  affection,  hardly  to  have  been  expected  at 
such  a moment,  refused  to  partake  of  the  grateful  refreshment 
j till  they  had  shared  it  with  their  officers. 

I In  so  large  a ship  as  the  Kent,  the  spanker-boom,  which  pro- 
! jects  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  over  the  stern,  rests,  on  or- 
dinary occasions,  about  twenty  feet  above  the  water ; but  in 
the  position  in  which  she  was  then  placed,  from  the  great 
height  of  the  sea,  and  consequent  pitching  of  the  vessel,  it  was 
frequently  lifted  to  a height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the 
surface:  to  reach  the  rope,  therefore,  that  hung  from  its  extre- 
mity, was  an  operation  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  and  required 
the  aid  of  as  much  dexterity  of  hand  as  steadiness  of  head; 
for  it  was  not  only  the  nervousness  of  creeping  along  the  boom 
itself,  or  the  extreme  difficulty  of  afterwards  seizing  on  the 
rope,  and  sliding  down  by  it,  that  was  all  there  was  to  dread, 
and  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  some  valuable  lives  by  deter- 
ring the  men  ffom  adopting  this  mode  of  escape,  but  as  the 
boat,  which  one  moment  was  probably  under  the  boom,  might 
by  the  force  of  the  waves  be  carried  fifteen  or  twenty  yards 
from  it  the  next  instant,  the  unhappy  individual  whose  best 
calculations  were  thus  defeated,  was  generally  left  swinging 
for  some  time  in  mid-air,  if  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
being  repeatedly  plunged  several  feet  under  water,  or  dashed 
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with  dangerous  violence  against  the  sides  of  the  returning 
boat,  or  forced  to  let  go  his  hold  of  the  rope  altogether — a mis- 
fortune which  not  unfrequently  happened;  as,  however,  there 
seemed  no  alternative,  many  did  not  hesitate  to  commit  them- 
selves to  such  means  of  deliverance,  confidently  trusting  in  Him 
who  had  so  far  preserved  them  through  such  a terrible  cala- 
mity, most  of  whom  reached  the  boat,  after  being  either  se- 
verely bruised  or  immersed  in  the  water.  Colonel  Fearon  was 
not  quite  so  fortunate  as  many;  for  after  swimming  for  some 
time,  and  being  repeatedly  struck  against  the  side  of  the  boat, 
and  at  one  time  drawn  completely  under  it,  he  was  at  last  so 
utterly  exhausted  that  he  must  instantly  have  let  go  the  rope 
and  perished,  had  not  one  in  the  boat  seized  him  by  his  hair, 
and  lagged  him  in,  almost  senseless,  and  alarmingly  bruised. 

Captain  Cobb,  in  his  immovable  resolution  to  be  the  last, 
if  possible,  to  quit  the  ship,  and,  in  his  generous  anxiety  for 
the  preservation  of  every  life  entrusted  to  his  charge,  refused 
to  seek  the  boat  until  he  had  again  endeavoured  to  urge  on- 
ward the  few  who  were  still  around  him,  and  who  seemed 
struck  dumb  and  powerless  with  dismay;  but  finding  all  his 
entreaties  fruitless,  and  hearing  the  guns,  whose  tackle  had 
been  burst  assunder  by  the  fast-spreading  flames,  succes- 
sively exploding  in  the  hold,  into  which  they  had  fallen,  this 
gallant  officer,  after  having  nobly  pursued,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  others,  a course  of  exertion  that  has  been  rarely 
equalled,  either  in  its  duration  or  difficulty,  at  last  felt  it 
right  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  by  laying  hold  of  the 
topping-lift,  or  rope  that  connects  the  driver-boom  with  the 
mizen-top,  and  thereby  getting  over  the  heads  of  the  infatu- 
ated men  who  occupied  the  boom,  unable  to  go  either  back- 
ward or  forward,  and  ultimately  dropping  himself  into  the 
water,  when  he  was  picked  up  by  the  boat,  and  the  whole 
party  got  safely  on  board  the  Cambria. 

Thus  perished  the  Kent ; and  all  that  remains  of  that  once 
gallant  ship  is  the  tale  of  her  misfortunes — how,  on  the  wild- 
est track  of  the  wild  ocean,  the  fire-spirit  overtook  them — 
how,  in  the  helplessness  of  despair,  they  heard  the  signal  of 
their  distress  reverberating  among  the  mountainous  waves — 
how,  as  the  waters  were  let  in,  the  vessel  grew  steady 
amid  the  uprushing  flames — and  how,  when  the  Cambria 
came  in  sight,  and  her  boats  were  hove  into  the  ruddy  glare 
of  the  burning  ship,  hope  grew  fierce  in  its  doubtfulness, 
till  at  last  they  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the  friendly  vessel, 
and,  looking  back  on  their  short  but  fearful  track,  they  saw 
the  majestic  bark,  which  had  passed  over  the  waters  like  a 
conqueror  become  a mighty  pillai’  of  fire  in  the  vast  desert 
of  the  ocean  ! 

She  went  through  an  echo  of  voices, 

Respondent  that  spoke  to  the  sea. 

Like  the  sound  of  a number  whom  pleasures  rejoices, 
Light-hearted  and  dreaming  of  glee. 

She  went,  but  no  eye  has  e’er  known  her 
Return,  though  her  season  is  o’er ; 

And  the  numbers  that  hailed,  ere  the  tempest  had 
blown  her. 

Shall  look  on  her  beauty  no  more ! 


NARRATIVE  OF  THE  SUFFERINGS  AND  DELIVE- 
RANCES OF  Messrs.  CARTER,  SHAW,  & HASKETT, 

PART  OF  THE  CREW  OF  THE  CHESTERFIELD  WHALER, 

From  the  Coast  of  Neic  Guineay  to  Timor  Island,  in  an  open  boat, 

in  1793. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1793,  the  ship  Shah  Hormazier,  of  Cal- 
cutta, in  company  with  the  Chesterfield  whaler,  sailed  from 
Norfolk  Island,  bound  to  Batavia,  with  a resolution  to  ex- 
plore a passage  between  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea,  in 
which  they  succeeded,  and  discovered  an  island  in  latitude 
9°  39' 30",  longitude  142°  59',  w^hich  they  called  Fate  Island. 
Two  boats  were  despatched  to  make  a survey  ; they  found  it 
inhabited,  and  the  natives  making  very  friendly  signs  for  the 
seamen  to  come  on  shore,  but  not  being  armed,  they  did 
not  then  land  ; afterwards,  the  natives  came  themselves  on 
board,  and  bartered  bows,  arrows,  and  spears,  for  penknives, 
beads,  &c.,  and,  from  their  behaviour  on  board,  seemed  hos- 


pitable and  humane.  During  their  visit  they  stole  a hatchet, 
which,  eventually,  proved  nearly  fatal  to  Mr.  Carter,  the 
chief  officer  of  the  Chesterfield,  who  was  sent  on  shore,  on 
the  2nd  of  July,  with  a boat,  with  Captain  Hill,  Mr.  Carter, 
Mr.  Hasket.  and  four  seamen,  to  make  observations  on  the 
soil,  products,  and  inhabitants  of  the  island,  carrying  with 
them  articles  for  presents  and  trade.  And  also  arms  for  pro- 
tection. At  first,  the  natives  showed  them  much  apparent 
kindness  and  hospitality,  assisting  them  in  landing,  and  kiss- 
ing their  hands  frequently ; but,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  with 
a view  of  getting  them  into  their  power,  to  rob  and  kill  them  ; 
for  the  natives  treacherously  surrounded  the  gentlemen  on 
shore,  and  the  people  in  the  boat,  and  attacked  them.  Mr. 
Carter  received  a blow  on  the  head,  without  provocation, 
and  was  felled  to  the  ground,  with  the  hatchet  that  had  been 
stolen  ; and  Mr.  Shaw,  also,  got  wounded  ; but  Mr.  Haskett 
discharged  the  musket,  and  the  natives  fled.  The  party 
reached  their  boat,  calling  out  to  those  on  board  to  fire,  but 
the  natives  had  killed  Captain  Hill  and  one  seaman,  and  soon 
after  two  others  were  found  floating  on  the  water  with  their 
throats  cut.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr.  Haskett,  with 
difficulty  got  on  board  their  boat,  which  they  found  plundered 
of  all  their  provisions  and  boat  cloaks,  the  water  ail  started, 
and  the  fourth  sailor  lying  dead,  his  body  mangled  in  a m.oa'' 
shocking  manner. 

Fortunately,  these  gentlemen  got  off’  with  the  boat,  though 
with  much  difficulty,  after  keeping  the  natives  off  with  their 
muskets  ; and  by  means  of  a sail,  which  had  escaped  the 
plunder,  they  made  the  best  of  their  way.  Mr . Carter,  from 
the  loss  of  blood,  was  obliged  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
his  wounds  having  been  bound  up  with  handkerchiefs.  They 
committed  the  body  of  the  murdered  seaman  to  the  deep,  and 
then  fervently  returned  their  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for 
their  providential  deliverance. 

They  found  that  they  had  that  night  drifted  out  to  sea,  and 
that  their  boat  had  been  plundered  of  their  compass  as  well 
as  supplies,  nothing  having  been  left  them  but  a great  coat, 
and  some  knives  and  scissors : but  Mr.  Shaw,  who  was  the 
only  navigator,  stated  they  might,  as  the  wind  was  fair,  reach 
the  island  of  Timor  in  about  ten  days ; they  therefore  com- 
mitted themselves  to  Providence. 

On  the  third  day  of  their  escape  from  the  cannibals  of  Fate 
Island,  Mr.  Carter’s  wound  had  become  so  painful,  that  he 
wished  it  examined.  On  cutting  away  his  hat  and  his  hair, 
which  were  clotted  together,  they  found  the  wound  on  the 
back  part  of  his  head,  which  appeared  to  have  been  done  with 
the  hatchet,  and  having  well  washed  it  in  salt  water,  it  was 
tied  up  with  a piece  of  shirt,  and  Mr.  Carter  felt  himself  much 
relieved. 

Soon  after  this,  they  discovered  an  island  and  natives,  but 
the  melancholy  fate  of  their  companions  was  too  fresh  in  their 
recollection  for  them  to  have  any  intercourse,  or  even  to  ac- 
cept the  off’er  of  a fish  from  one  of  the  negroes,  although  they 
had  been  fifty-two  hours  without  breaking  their  fast.  Mr. 
Shaw  and  Mr.  Haskett  relieved  each  other  every  two  hours 
at  the  steer  oar. 

On  the  fifth  day,  they  caught  two  small  birds ; one  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  and  devoured  with  the  utmost  avidity ; 
the  other  was  reserved  for  another  meal ; and  even  with  this 
miserably  small  share  of  subsistence,  their  spirits  were  con- 
siderably raised.  They  still  continued  to  steer  to  the  west- 
ward, the  sun  being  their  guide  by  day,  and  the  stars  by 
night;  but  this  night,  being  near  shoal  water,  and  fearful  of 
breakers,  they  resolved  to  come  to,  and  rest  themselves  for 
the  night,  in  five  fathom  water. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day,  they  discovered  land  on 
both  sides,  which  at  first  greatly  discouraged  them ; but 
perceiving  a current,  they  found  a passage  between  those 
islands,  but  no  inhabitants.  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Haskett 
landed  in  search  of  water,  and  finding  a hole  full,  drank 
heartily  of  it ; but,  when  they  had  filled  their  keg,  they  dis- 
covered it  was  as  brackish  as  the  water  alongside.  Mr. 
Carter’s  wound  becoming  very  painful,  it  was  again  dressed 
with  salt  water,  when  they  found  three  pieces  of  the  skull  had 
worked  out ; they,  however,  did  not  inform  him  of  it,  but 
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gave  him  every  assurance  he  was  doing  well : they  then  cut 
the  throat  of  the  remaining  bird,  and  applied  it  to  Mr. 
Carter’s  mouth : it  yielded  a few  drops  of  blood,  which  gave 
him  great  relief,  and  the  body  was  then  divided. 

On  the  seventh  day  they  were  so  much  reduced,  as  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  drinking  their  own  urine,  which,  though 
disagreeable,  they  found  relief  from.  About  nine  o’clock  at 
night,  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Haskett  found  themselves  so  weak, 
and  so  overcome  with  sleep,  that  they  lashed  the  oar,  and 
found  the  boat  went  steady  ; and,  after  joining  in  prayer  to 
the  Almighty,  to  whose  protection  they  committed  themselves, 
they  laid  down  and  had  a refreshing  sleep;  occasionally, 
however,  they  could  not  help  starting  up,  and  looking  out  for 
land  or  danger. 

On  the  eighth  day  they  resumed  their  labour  at  the  oar, 
which  was  increased  by  a heavy  swell ; and  Mr.  Shaw  held 
out  hopes  of  seeing  land  in  a day  or  two.  They  discovered 
shoal  water,  with  breakers,  and  the  sea  frequently  broke  over 
them,  which  rendered  Mr.  Carter’s  situation  truly  deplorable ; 
as,  from  his  extreme  weakness  and  inability,  he  could  not 
move  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  which  was  so  full  of  water, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  keep  his  head 
above  it;  and,  to  add  to  their  distress,  Mr.  Haskett  was 
knocked  overboard;  but  he  was  fortunately  saved  by  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Shaw,  by  putting  an  oar  under  his  arm,  and 
lifting  him  up,  until  he  was  taken  on  board  again. 

On  the  ninth  day  they  got  clear  of  the  shoals,  and  launched 
once  more  into  the  ocean,  relying  on  Providence  for  their 
deliverance.  Mr.  Carter’s  wound  was  again  dressed  and 
washed,  and^  four  pieces  more  taken  from  his  skull.  Being 
in.  greater  distress  than  ever  for  water,  they  grew  very  dis- 
consolate, and  were  making  up  their  minds  to  meet  death 
with  fortitude,  having  given  up  every  hope  of  surviving 
another  day,  when  Mr.  Haskett  eagerly  exclaimed  that  he 
saw  “ land ;”  this  revived  their  hopes,  and  they  made  for  it, 
conceiving  it  to  be  the  island  of  Timor.  On  their  approach, 
the  natives  beckoned  them  to  come  on  shore,  but  past  expe- 
rience made  them  fearful  of  landing,  till  Mr.  Shaw  told  them 
they  might  as  well  trust  to  their  reception  on  shore,  as  perish 
at  sea,  which  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  remain- 
ing in  the  boat  another  day ; they  agreed  to  run  in  for  the 
bay,  and  that  Mr.  Haskett  should  remain  in  the  boat,  while 
Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Shaw  went  on  shore  in  search  of  water. 
Mr.  Carter,  on  being  helped  out,  not  being  able  to  stand,  was 
helped  in  again,  and  the  other  two  advanced  to  the  natives — 
one  with  the  water-keg,  and  the  other  with  the  musket.  They 
were  overjoyed,  when  they  heard  the  natives  call  out  “ Bligh! 
Bligh!”  and  recollecting  that  Captain  Bligh  was  very  hu- 
manely treated  at  Timor,  they  had  no  doubt  but  that  they  had 
the  good  fortune  to  land  at  the  same  place.  The  natives  gave 
Mr.  Shaw  a baked  yam,  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  eat, 
on  account  of  his  throat  being  parched,  until  he  had  quenched 
his  thirst  at  a spring,  to  w'hich  they  carried  him;  they  then 
filled  their  keg,  and  carried  it  to  Mr.  Carter,  who  was  calling 
tor  water  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  the  natives  looking  on 
the  whole  time,  with  the  most  intense  astonishment. 

On  the  word  Timor,  which  the  natives  repeated,  they 
pointed  to  the  southward,  and  then  to  a prow  on  the  beach, 
intimating  that  they  would  convey  them  thither  ; in  conse- 
quence of  which,  two  muskets  and  a number  of  scissors,  which 
remained  in  the  boat,  were  given  them.  In  their  passage  to 
Timor,  they  were  chased  by  a prow,  on  which  they  hoisted 
sail,  and  stood  oyer  the  reef  with  their  boat,  and  escaped  her. 
Night  approaching,  and  the  party  finding  themselves  much 
fatigued,  they'  hauled  their  sheet  aft  and  lashed  their  oar,  as 
customary,  when  they  went  along  very  steadily.  They  then 
lay  dovvn  to  sleep,  and  were  much  refreshed  in  the  morning 
by  the  smell  of  spices,  conveyed  by  the  land  wind.  Mr.  Carter 
was  so  much  revived,  that  he  several  times  exclaimed  “ ICcep 
up  your  hearts,  my  boys;  we  shall  dine  with  the  Governor  of 
Conpang  to  day  but  from  shoals  and  points  they  were 
disappointed  ; the  w'ater  they  had  drank  had  increased  their 
appetites,  and  they  were  forced  at  night  to  pursue  the  method 
they  had  previously  adopted,  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  rest 
to  enable  them  to  go  through  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  i 


On  the  eleventh  day,  Mr.  Shaw,  from  the  force  of  the  sea 
on  the  steer  oar,  in  his  weak  state,  fell  overboard,  but  by 
holding  on  the  gunwale  until  Mr.  Haskett  came  to  his  assist- 
ance, he  was,  with  great  exertion,  got  in  again.  As  they  were 
unable  to  weather  the  point  which  they  saw  a-head,  they  de- 
termined to  run  into  a small  bay,  with  an  intention  to  land, 
when  the  natives  came  running  towards  them  exclaiming, 
“ Bligh  ! Bligh  !”  and  helped  them  out  of  the  boat,  and  made 
them  sit  down,  giving  them  cocoa-nuts,  yams,  and  Indian  corn, 
which  they  received  with  gratitude  : while  the  natives,  in 
silent  astonishment,  were  gazing  upon  the  famished  sufferers, 
and  by  signs  inviting  them  to  eat.  Mr.  Carter  begged  that 
his  wound  might  be  dressed  with  fresh  water,  which,  when 
unbound,  was  found  to  be  nearly  healed. 

With  assistance,  the  party  were  led  up  into  the  town,  on 
the  top  of  a steep  hill,  accessible  only  by  two  ladders,  up  which 
they  were  lifted  by  their  guides,  and  taken  to  the  chief’s 
house,  amidst  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  who  came  to 
view  these  strangers  ; they  were  presented  with  corn,  yams, 
and  toddy  to  drink  : after  which  the  chief  pressed  them  to 
their  rest.  They  were  a little  alarmed  at  seeing  two  men 
watching  at  the  door,  notwithstanding  the  chief  nad  placed 
himself  between  them  and  the  men,  and  had  a spear  by  his 
side ; and  Mr.  Shaw  got  up  at  night,  and  went  out  at  the 
door,  to  see  if  they  would  prevent  him  going  further,  but  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  they  only  waited  lest  any- 
thing should  be  wanted. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  day,  they  were  again  pre- 
sented with  yams,  Indian  corn,  and  toddy  ; and,  upon  inquiry, 
found  they  were  upon  Sarrett  Island,  which  was  separated 
from  Timor-land,  and  which  was  the  island  where  they  had 
first  refreshed  themselves ; that  Tanabor  was  to  the  north, 
and  that  a prow  came  there  yearly,  to  trade  ; which  informa- 
tion greatly  relieved  them,  and  they  found  the  natives  hu- 
mane and  hospitable.  For  one  fortnight  nothing  particular 
occurred,  except  the  loss  of  a pair  of  scissors,  which  one  of 
the  children  had  stolen  ; and  as  they  were  very  serviceable  in 
cutting  the  hair  round  Mr.  Carter’s  wound,  they  informed  the 
chief  of  the  circumstance  ; upon  which  he  immediately  called 
a council  of  the  elders  of  the  community,  who  withdrew, 
after  an  hour’s  debate,  and  the  next  day  the  scissors  were  re- 
turned. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  Mr.  Carter’s  wound  was  entirely 
healed,  after  having  had  thirteen  pieces  of  the  fractured  skull 
taken  out.  They  remained  in  perfect  health,  until  the  25th 
of  November,  when  Mr.  Carter  caught  a fever,  and  died  on 
December  10,  1793,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  friends,  Mr. 
Shaw  and  Mr.  Haskett,  and  of  the  natives  of  Timor-land. 

'The  survivors  waited  for  the  annual  trading  prow  from 
Banda,  which  to  their  great  joy,  arrived  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1794.  They  sailed  from  Timor  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  ar- 
rived at  Banda  on  the  1st  of  May,  where  the  governor  re- 
ceived them  with  the  utmost  hospitality,  and  procured  them 
a passage  to  Batavia,  where  they  arrived  on  the  10th  of 
October. 

It  appears  that  the  two  ships,  after  waiting  six  days  lor 
their  boat,  making  signals  and  firing  guns,  sent  two  armed 
boats  on  shore  after  their  companions.  The  natives  came 
down,  but  indicated  a different  disposition  from  that  which 
they  displayed  on  their  first  interview,  and  gave  the  people  in 
the  boats  to  understand  that  the  other  boat  had  gone  to  the 
westward  ; at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  decoy  them  to 
come  on  shore  ; one  of  their  leaders  wielded  an  axe,  the  han- 
dle of  which  being  painted  red,  was  identified  as  belonging  to 
Mr.  Shaw,  and  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  late  ot  him  and  his 
friends. 

The  two  boats  rounded  the  island,  which  is  about  eight 
miles  long  and  five  broad,  but  without  making  any  discovery; 
and  on  their  wishing  to  get  one  of  the  natives,  in  order  to 
gain  intelligence,  they  were  attacked  with  a shower  of  arrows 
which  they  returned  by  discharging  a blunderbuss,  and  kill- 
ing one  man  and  dispersing  the  remainder  ; but  night 
coming  on,  they  returned  to  the  ship. 

In  order  to  punish  treachery,  and  to  deter  these  savages, 
for  the  future,  it  was  resolved  to  detach  three  boats,  with 
i forty-two  men,  including  lascars,  upon  which  the  natives  re- 
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tired.  In  their  searches  on  shore,  they  found  the  great  coats, 
lanterns,  and  pieces  of  linen,  of  their  friends,  and  several 
human  skulls  and  strintrs  of  dried  hands,  which  left  no  doubt 
of  the  fate  of  their  companions  ; and,  as  a punishment  for 
their  brutal  conduct,  they  destroyed  their  houses  and  huts, 
and  burnt  sixteen  large  canoes. 


ADYENTUKE  IN  THE  ENDYMION. 

BY  aVPTAIN  B.  HALL,  R.N. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1811,  we  were  cruising  in  the  En- 
dymion,  oflf  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  a fine  clear  day,  succeed- 
ing one  in  which  it  had  almost  bioAvn  a hurricane.  The  master 
had  just  taken  his  meridian  observation,  the  oflBcer  of  the 
watch  had  reported  the  latitude,  the  captain  had  ordered  it  to 
be  made  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  boatswain,  catching  a word 
from  the  lieutenant,  was  in  the  full  swing  of  his  “ Pipe  to 
dinner!”  when  the  captain  called  out — 

“ Stop ! stop ! I meant  to  go  about  first.” 

“Pipe  belay!  Mr.  IHng!”  smartly  ejaculated  the  officer  of 
the  watch,  addressing  the  boatswain.  Which  words  being 
heard  over  she  decks,  caused  a sudden  cessation  of  the  sounds 
peculiar  to  that  hungry  season.  The  cook  stood  with  a huge 
six-pound  piece  of  pork  uplifted  on  his  tormentors,  his  mate 
ceased  to  bale  out  the  pea- soup,  and  the  whole  ship  seemed 
paralysed.  The  boatswain  having  checked  himself  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Ills  long-winded  dinner-tune,  drew  a fresh  inspiration, 
and  dashed  off  into  the  opposite  sharp,  abrubt,  cutting  sound 
of  the  “Pipe  belay!” — the  essence  of  which  peculiar  note  is, 
that  its  sounds  should  be  understood  and  acted  on  with  the  irt- 
most  degree  of  promptitude. 

There  was  now  a dead  pause  of  perfect  silence  all  over  the 
ship,  in  expectation  of  what  was  to  come  next.  All  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  chief. 

“ No!  never  mind,  we’ll  wait,”  said  the  good-natured  captain, 
unwilling  to  interfere  with  the  comforts  of  the  men:  “let 
tl'A-m  go  to  dinner;  we  will  tack  at  one  o’clock,  it  will  do  just  as 
well.’ 

The  boatswain,  on  a nod  from  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch,  at 
once  recommenced  his  merry  “Pipe  to  dinner”  notes,  upon 
which  a loud,  joyous  laugh,  rang  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to 
tile  otlier.  Tliis  hearty  burst  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
disrespectful ; on  the  contrary,  it  sounded  like  a grateful  ex- 
pression of  glee  at  the  pros[>ect  of  the  approaching  good  things 
whicli,  by  this  time,  were  finding  their  speedy  course  down  the 
hatchways. 

Notliing  was  now  heard  hut  the  cheerful  chuckle  of  a well- 
fed  company,  the  platter  of  plates  and  knives,  and  the  cliit- 
chat  of  light  hearts,  under  the  influence  of  temperate  excite- 
ment. 

Wlien  one  o’clock  came,  the  hands  were  called,  “ About 
shin!”  But  as  the  helm  was  in  the  very  act  of  going  down,  the 
look-out  man  at  the  fore-topmast-head  called  out, 

“ I see  something  a little  on  the  lee-how,  sir!” 

“ Something!  What  do  _you  mean  by  something?”  cried  the 
first  lieutenant,  making  a motion  to  the  quarter-master  at  the 
con  to  right  the  helm  again. 

“ I don’t  know  vrhat  it  is,  sir,”  cried  the  man;  “it  is  black, 
however.” 

“Black!  ii3  it  like  a whale?”  asked  the  officer,  playing  a 
little  with  Itis  duty. 

fes,  sir,”  cried  the  look-out  man,  unconscious  that  Shak-  I 
speji’e  had  been  before  him,  “ very  like  a whale!”  ■ 

The  captain  and  tlie  officer  exchanged  glances,  at  the  poor 
fellow  alott  having  fallen  into  tlie  trap  laid  for  him;  and  the 
temptation  must  have  been  great  to  have  inquired  whether  it 
were  not  “like  a weasel;”  but  this  might  have  been  stretching 
the  jest  too  far;  so  tiie  lieutenant  merely  called  to  the  signal 
midshipman,  and  desired  him  to  skull  up  to  the  mast-head 
with  his  glass,  to  see  what  he  made  of  the  look-out  man’s 
whale. 

“ It  looks  like  a small  rock,”  cried  young  Skylark,  as  soon  as 
he  readied  the  topgallant-yard  and  had  taken  the  glass  from 
his  slktulders,  across  which  h.e  had  slung  it  with  a three-yarn 
fox. 


“ Stuff  and  nonsense,”  replied  the  officer,  “ there  are  no  rocks 
hereabouts;  we  can  but  just  see  the  top  of  Muckish,  behind 
Tory  Island.  Take  another  spy  at  your  object,  youngster. 
The  masthead-man  and  you  will  make  it  out  to  be  something, 
by  and  bye,  between  you,  I dare  say.” 

“ It’s  a boat,  sir !”  roared  out  the  boy.  “ It’s  a boat  adrift, 
two  or  three  points  on  the  lee-how.” 

“Oh,  ho!”  said  the  officer,  “that  may  be,  sir,”  turning,  with 
an  interrogative  air  to  the  captain,  who  gave  orders  to  keep  the 
frigate  away  a little,  that  this  strange-looking  affair  might  be 
investigated.  Meanwhile,  as  the  ship  was  not  to  be  tacked,  the 
watch  was  called,  and  one-half  only  of  the  people  remained  on 
deck.  The  rest  strolled,  sleepily,  below;  or  disposed  themselves 
in  the  sun  on  the  lee  gangway,  mending  their  clothes,  or  telling 
long  yarns. 

A couple  of  fathoms  of  the  fore  and  main  sheets,  and  a slight 
touch  of  the  weather  topsail  and  topgallant  braces,  with  a check 
of  the  bow-lines,  made  the  swift-footed  Endymion  spring  for- 
ward, like  a greyhound  slipped  from  the  leash.  In  a short  time 
we  made  out,  that  the  object  we  were  in  chase  of  was,  in  fact, 
a boat.  On  approaching  a little  nearer,  some  heads  of  people 
became  visible,  and  then  several  figures  stood  up  waving  their 
hats  to  us.  We  brought-to,  just  to  windward  of  them,  and  sent 
a boat  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

It  turned  out  as  we  supposed;  they  had  belonged  to  a ship 
which  had  foundered  in  the  recent  gale.  Although  their  vessel 
had  become  water-logged,  they  had  contrived  to  hoist  their 
long-boat  out,  and  to  stow  in  her  twenty-one  persons,  some  of 
them  seamen  and  some  passengers.  Of  these,  two  were  women, 
and  three  children.  Their  vessel,  it  appeared,  had  sprung  a leak 
in  the  middle  of  the  gale,  and  in  spite  of  all  their  pumping,  the 
water  gained  so  fast  upon  them,  that  they  took  to  baling,  as  a 
more  effectual  method.  After  a time,  when  this  resource  failed, 
the  men,  totally  worn  out,  and  quite  dispirited,  gave  it  up  as  a 
bad  job,  abandoned  their  pumps,  and  actually  lay  down  to 
sleep.  In  the  morning  the  gale  broke;  but  the  ship  had  filled 
in  the  meantime,  and  was  falling  fast  over  on  her  broadside. 
With  some  difficulty  they  disentangled  the  long-boat  from  the 
wreck,  and  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  being  able  to  catch 
hold  of  a couple  of  small  oars,  with  a studdingsail-boom  for  a 
mast,  on  which  they  hoisted  a fragment  of  their  main-hatch- 
way tarpaulin  for  a sail.  One  ham  and  three  gallons  of  water 
were  all  the  provisions  they  were  able  to  secure;  and  in  this 
fashion  they  were  set  adrift  on  the  wide  sea.  The  master  of 
the  ship,  with  two  gentlemen  who  were  passengers,  two  sailors, 
and  one  woman,  remained  on  board,  preferring  to  stick 
by  the  vessel  while  there  was  any  part  of  her  above  water. 
This,  at  least,  was  the  story  told  us  by  the  people  we  picked 
up. 

The  wind  had  been  fair  for  the  shore  when  the  longboat  left 
the  wreck,  and  though  their  ragged  sail  scarcely  drove  them 
along,  their  oars  were  only  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  boat’s 
head  the  right  way.  Of  course,  they  made  but  small  pro- 
gress; so  that  when  they  rose  on  the  top  of  the  swell,  which 
v/as  still  very  long  and  high  in  consequence  of  the  gale,  they 
could  only  just  discover  the  distant  land,  Muckish,  a remark- 
able fiat  topped  mountain,  on  the  north  west  coast  of  Ireland, 
not  very  far  from  the  promontory  called  the  Bloody  Fore- 
land. 

There  appeared  to  have  been  little  discipline  among  this 
forlorn  crew,  even  when  the  breeze  was  in  their  favour;  but 
when  the  wind  chopped  round,  and  blew  offshore,  they  gave 
themselves  np  to  despair,  laid  in  their  oars,  let  the  sail  flap 
to  pieces,  gobbled  up  all  their  provisions,  and  drank  out  their 
whole  stock  of  water.  Meanw'uiie  the  boat,  which  had  been 
partially  stove,  in  the  confusion  of  clearing  the  ship,  began  to 
fill  with  water;  and,  as  they  all  admitted  afterwards,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  courage  and  patience  of  the  women, 

, under  this  sharp  trial,  they  must  have  gone  to  the  bottom, 
i As  it  was  both  cold  and  rainy,  the  poor  children,  who  were 
too  young  to  understand  the  nature  of  their  situation,  or  the 
inutility  of  complaining,  incessantly  cried  out  tor  water,  and 
I begged  that  more  clothes  might  be  wrapped  round  them, 
i Even  after  they  came  to  us  the  little  things  were  still  crying. 
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“ Oh  ! do  give  me  some  water words  which  long  sounded 
in  our  ears.  None  of  these  women  were  by  any  means 
strong — on  the  contrary,  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  very  de- 
licate ; yet  they  managed  to  rouse  the  men  to  a sense  of  their  I 
duty,  by  a mixture  of  reproaches  and  entreaties,  combined  | 
with  the  example  of  that  singular  fortitude  which  often  gives 
more  than  masculine  vigour  to  female  minds  in  seasons  of 
danger.  How  long  this  might  have  lasted,  I cannot  say ; 
but  probably  the  strength  of  the  men,  however  stimulated, 
must  have  given  way  before  night,  especially  as  the  wind 
freshened,  and  the  boat  was  drifting  further  to  sea.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  accident  of  the  officer  of  the  forenoon 
watch  on  board  the  Endymion  being  unaware  of  the  cap- 
tain’s intention  to  tack  before  dinner,  these  poor  people,  most 
probably,  would  all  have  perished. 

The  women,  dripping  wet,  and  scarcely  capable  of  moving 
band  or  foot,  were  lifted  up  the  side,  in  a state  almost  of 
stupor;  for  they  were  confused  by  the  hurry  of  the  scene, 
and  their  fortitude  had  given  way  the  moment  all  high 
motive  to  exertion  was  over.  One  of  them,  on  reaching  the 
quarter-deck,  slipped  through  our  hands,  and,  falling  on  her 
knees,  wept  violently,  as  she  returned  thanks  for  such  a 
wonderful  deliverance ; but  her  thoughts  were  bewildered  ; 
and,  fancying  that  her  child  was  lost,  she  struck  her  hands 
together,  and,  leaping  again  on  her  feet,  screamed  out,  “ Oh ; 
where’s  my  bairn — ^my  wee  bairn!” 

At  this  instant,  a huge  quarter-master,  whose  real  name  or 
nickname  (I  forget  which)  was  Billy  Magnus,  and  who  was  re- 
puted CO  have  no  fewer  than  five  wives,  and  God  knows  how 
many  children,  appeared  over  the  gangway  hammocks,  holding 
the  missing  urchin  in  his  immense  paw,  where  it  squealed  and 
twisted  itself  about,  like  Gulliver  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
of  the  Brobdignag  farmer.  The  mother  had  just  strength 
enough  left  to  snatch  her  offspring  from  Billy,  when  she  sunk 
down  flat  on  the  deck,  completely  exhausted. 

By  means  of  a flne  blazing  fire,  and  plenty  of  hot  tea,  toast, 
and  eggs,  it  was  easy  to  remedy  one  class  of  these  poor  people’s 
wants;  but  how  to  rig  them  out  in  dry  clothes  was  the  puzzle, 
till  the  captain  bethought  him  of  a resource  which  answered 
very  well.  He  sent  to  several  of  the  officers  for  their  dressing- 
gowns:  and  these,  together  with  supplies  from  his  own  ward- 
robe, made  capital  gowns  and  petticoats,  at  least  till  the  more 
fitting  drapery  of  the  ladies  was  dried.  The  children  were 
tumbled  into  bed  in  the  same  apartment  close  to  the  fire;  and  it 
would  have  done  any  one’s  heart  good  to  have  witnessed  the 
style  in  which  the  provisions  vanished  from  the  board,  while 
the  women  wept,  prayed,  and  laughed,  by  turns. 

The  rugged  seamen,  when  taken  out  of  the  boat,  showed  none 
of  those  symptoms  of  emotion,  but  running  instinctively  to  the 
scuttle-butt,  asked  eagerly  for  a drop  of  water.  As  the  most 
expeditious  method  of  feeding  and  dressing  them,  they  were 
distributed  among  the  different  messes,  one  to  each,  as  far  as 
they  went.  Tims  they  were  all  soon  provided  with  dry  clothing, 
and  with  as  much  to  eat  as  they  could  stow  away;  for  t’ne  doc- 
tor, when  consulted;  said  they  had  not  fasted  so  long  as  to 
make  it  dangerous  to  give  them  as  much  food  as  they  were  dis- 
posed to  swallow.  With  the  exception  of  the  ham  devoured  in 
the  boat,  and  which,  after  all,  was  but  a mouthful  a-piece,  they 
had  tasted  nothing  for  more  than  thirty  hours;  so  that,  I sup- 
pose, better  justice  was  never  done  to  his  majesty’s  beef,  pork, 
bread,  and  other  good  things,  with  which  our  fellows  insisted 
upon  stuffing  the  new  comers,  till  they  fairly  cried  out  for 
mercy,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  a little  sleep. 

Possibly  some  of  us  were  more  disposed  to  sympathise  with 
the  distress  of  these  people  when  adrift  in  their  open  boat  on  the 
^vide  sea,  from  having  ourselves,  about  a month  before  been 
pretty  much  in  the  same  predicament.  It  always  adds,  as  every 
one  knows,  greatly  to  our  consideration  for  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  others,  to  have  recently  felt  some  touch  of  similar 
distress  in  our  own  persons.  This  maxim,  though  it  is  familiar 
enough,  makes  so  little  impression  on  our  ordinary  thoughts, 
that  when  circumstances  occur  to  fix  our  attention  closely  upon 
it,  we  are  apt  to  arrive  as  suddenly  at  the  perceptitm  of  its  truth 
as  if  it  were  a new  discovery. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  ARNISTON. 

The  Arniston,  sixteen  hundred  tons,  was  engaged  by  the 
Transport  Board,  to  carry  out  stores,  ammunition,  &C.,  to  the 
Island  of  Ceylon.  She  sailed  from  Spithead  on  the  26th  of 
April,  1814,  and  arrived  at  Ceylon  on  the  22nd  of  November 
following.  After  falfiiiing  her  mission,  she  sailed  again  from 
thence  to  England  on  the  4th  of  April,  1815,  having  on  board 
525  souls;  out  of  which  number  five  only  escaped  death.  On 
the  21st  of  May,  meeting  with  adverse  winds,  the3’’  parted  con- 
voy, and  on  the  26th  got  into  La  Guillas  iieef,  two  hundred 
miles  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Now  all  hope  of 
escape  from  their  impending  fate  deserted  them.  Men  now, 
who  had  faced  many  a danger  unshrinkingly,  trembled  with 
fear  at  the  near  approach  of  that  death  which  in  its  mildest 
form  is  terrible,  but  how  much  more  with  a violent  one  perpe- 
tually before  their  eyes,  language  cannot  tell.  There  might  be 
seen  stern  mariners,  rough  bred  and  rough  taught,  listening  to 
the  gentle  voice  of  women,  who,  now  all  hope  on  earth  was 
passed,  bid  them  with  an  angel’s  voice  and  spirit,  seek  the 
God  above.  Hearts  lately  beating  high  and  tumultuously  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  that  land,  and  embracing  those  dear  friends, 
now  were  endeavouring  to  learn  the  stern  lesson  of  meeting 
death  placidly  and  witiiout  regret. 

On  the  30th  instant  at  ten  o’clock,  the  horror-inspiring  cry 
of  “ breakers  ahead !”  came  from  the  lips  of  the  looker-out. 
They  had  hardly  been  uttered  when  the  vessel  dashed  violently 
against  the  rocks,  and  immediately  began  to  go  to  pieces.  Now 
came  the  heart  rending  scene  of  mothers  parting  from  children, 
and  husbands  jiressing  to  their  hearts  in  one  last  embrace,  their 
wives,  followed  by  the  last  dread  scene,  when  the  vessel  sunk. 
Some  perished  quietly.  Others,  with  loud  cries  of  agony,  strove 
hard  to  gain  that  life  they  were  fated  never  to  enjoy.  A gurg- 
ling noise,  as  head  after  head  disappeared,  told  how  fruitless 
those  struggles  were.  Of  the  number  which  tenanted  that 
once  noble  bark,  five  only  escaped.  They,  poor  fellows,  after 
encountering  unparalleled  difficulties,  gained  a barren  island, 
and  there  on  their  knees  poured  forth  their  thanks  to  the  throne 
of  their  Creator  for  their  preservation.  For  near  a month  did 
those  poor  fellows  stay  there,  keeping  life  in  them  (a  living  it 
could  not  be  called)  by  what  they  could  pick  up  from  the 
wreck.  This  pitilul  sustenance  was  almost  expended,  and  it 
did  seem  that  they  had  only  escaped  the  late  catastrophe  to  un- 
dergo further  privation,  and  perish  miserably  of  starvation  at 
last,  when  they  were  discovered  by  Mr.  John  Swanson,  who 
very  humanely  carried  them  to  his  father’s  house,  where  they 
received  such  treatment  as  their  attenuated  forms  required. 
The  names  of  the  survivors  were,  Charles  Stuart  Scott,  car- 
penter’s mate,  Thomas  Mansfield,  William  Drummond,  William 
Sheen,  and  James  Mackay,  seamen.  These  poor  fellows,  with 
assistance,  buried  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  bodies  that 
were  cast  upon  the  beach.  Amongst  them  were  Captain  Simp- 
son, the  late  commander,  Lord  and  Lady  Molesworth,  IMr.  G. 
A.  Stevens,  the  wife  and  niece  of  a missionary,  and  many  other 
persons  of  distinction.  They  rested  in  one  grave,  and  as  tliey 
consigned  their  bodies  to  their  last  resting  place,  tliey  dropped 
a tear  to  their  memory,  and  breathed  a prayer  to  lieavcii  that 
they  all  might  meet  in  that  blest  place,  sorrowless,  and  endued 
with  hfe  immortal 


LOSS  OF  THE  YRYHEID. 

The  Melville  Castle,  a British  Easfe  Indiaman,  after  having 
performed  the  usual  number  of  voyages,  was  put. up  by, the 
East  India  Company  for  sale,  and  purchased  by  au  agent  of  tlie 
merchants  of  Amsterdam  trading  to  the  East  Indies.  She  was 
navigated  to  Amsterdam,  wh(;re  she  underwent  a tolerable 
repair  in  her  upper  works,  and  was  new  sheathed  and  cop- 
pered, while  lier  knees  and  timlicrs  remained  in  a very  de- 
cayed state.  Thus  jiatehed  up,  with  such  an  imjierfect  repair, 
the  company  tendered  her  to  the  government,  who  were  then 
in  want  of  a large  s!iip  to  carry  out  troops  and  stores  to  Ba- 
tavia, reserving  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  bringing  home  a 
return  freight.  A surveyor  was  immediately  ordered  on  board, 
who  reported  that  the  ship  Avas  in  perfect  repair,  and  wanted 
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nothing  but  the  necessary  stores  to  equip  her  for  the  intended 
voyage.  The  ship  was  accordingly  furnished  with  all  the  re- 
quisite stores,  was  painted  throughout,  and  received  the  name 
of  the  Vryheid. 

On  Monday,  Nov.  8,  1802,  the  troops  who  were  destined  to 
embark  on  board  of  the  Vryheid,  received  orders  to  march 
from  Rotterdam  to  Amsterdam,  where  three  hundred  and 
twenty-.seven  men,  the  flower  of  the  regiment,  were  selected 
out  of  nearly  one  thousand,  who  formed  the  second  battalion 
of  marines  in  the  service  of  the  Batavian  republic. 

On  Saturday  the  20th,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  embark 
which  was  done  without  delay;  and  early  the  following  morn- 
ing the  admiral,  the  colonel,  and  all  the  officers  went  on  board 


the  Vryheid.  accompanied  by  their  ladies,  attendants,  and  do- 
mestics. 

The  ship  immediately  got  under  tveigh,  and  proceeded  with 
a favourable  breeze  till  early  in  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  when 
it  blew  a heavy  gale  from  a contrary  direction.  The  captain 
immediately  ordered  the  top-gallant-masts  and  yards  to  be 
struck,  when  she  appeared  to  ride  much  easier  than  before. 
As  the  day  opened,  however,  the  wind  blew  with  increased  vio- 
lence, and  every  exertion  of  the  crew  to  render  the  ship  ma- 
nageable, proved  inefiectual. 

The  most  serious  apprehensions  now  began  to  be  entertained 
for  the  safety  of  the  vessel;  and  the  state  of  the  ladies  on  board 
was  particularly  distressing.  Some  embraced  their  helpless 


Lv>ftS  OF  THE  VRYHEID,  CAPTAIN  SCHERMAN,  NOVEaiBER  23,  1802. 


offspring  and  wept  over  them  in  speechless  agony,  while  others 
in  vain  implored  their  husbands  to  procure  the  means  of  land- 
ing tlicm  in  safety  on  their  native  shore,  and  to  give  up  the 
voyage.  'I'he  comman<ler.  Captain  Scherman,  was  himself  in 
a very  tryina  situation.  His  lady  was  on  board,  with  an  infant 
only  three  months  t>ld  at  her  breast,  and  her  affliction  was 
aggravated  l>y  being  surrounded  with  so  many  females  fondly 
weeping  over  their  little  ones,  and  earnestly  entreating  assist- 
ance of  the  cajitain.  who  had  tlie  utmost  difficulty  to  prevail 
on  them  to  leave  him.  so  that  he  might  attend  to  the  duties  of 
his  station. 

The  ship  continued  to  drive  before  tlie  wind  till  about  three 
o’clock  on  Monday  afternoon,  when  the  storm  increased  to  a 
perfect  hurricane.  Soon  after  the  mainmast  went  by  the  board 


with  a tremendous  crash,  and,  in  its  fall,  swept  overboard 
several  of  the  crew,  who  were  drowned,  besides  wounding  four 
or  five  others.  This  disaster  greatly  augmented  the  fears  of 
all  on  board.  The  captain  himself,  the  admiral,  and  the  other 
officers,  now  seemed  to  consider  their  lives  in  the  most  immi- 
nent danger;  for  though  they  were  near  enough  to  the  Kentish 
shore,  that  they  could  discern  objects  on  land,  yet  the  waves, 
which  then  rolled  mountains  high,  totally  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  their  receiving  any  assistance. 

I'hpy  now  hois  ed  a signal  of  distress,  and  after  very  great 
exertion,  they  managed  to  bring  the  ship  to  an  anchor  at  the 
entrance  of  Hythe  Bay;  but  as  it  was  quite  dark  they  could 
obtain  no  assistance  from  the  shore,  though  the  wind  was  not 
quite  so  tempestuous.  By  the  captain’s  orders  the  crew  were 
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plentifully  regaled,  and  a beano  of  hope  illumined  erery 
comitenanoie ; but,  alas!  it  was  but  of  momentary  duration. 
The  ship  was  found  to  have  sprung  a leak : all  hands  were 
ordered  to  the  pumps ; and  while  they  were  thus  employed, 
the  storm  came  on  a^ain  with  redoubled  violence. 

Universal  consternation  now  prevailed,  and  the  piercing 
shrieks  of  the  women  and  children  at  each  successive  blast  of 
wind,  were  sufficient  to  unman  the  stoutest  heart.  Every 
relief  that  circumstances  would  admit  was  afforded  by  the 
ship’s  company  and  the  troops,  to  the  unfortunate  ladies, 
many  of  whom  were,  by  this  time,  clinging  round  their  hus- 
bands and  fainting  in  their  arms. 

They  remained  in  this  dismal  situation  for  several  hours, 
during  which  the  greatest  order  and  sobriety  reigned  on  board, 
till  about  six  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  when  the  vessel 
parted  from  her  best  bower-anchor,  and  drifted  towards  Dym- 
church  Wall,  about  three  miles  to  the  westward  of  Hythe. 
They  continued  to  fire  guns  of  distress,  and  kept  the  signal 
flying  during  the  whole  of  the  morning.  At  daybreak,  a pilot- 
boat  put  off  from  Dover,  and  coming  near,  recommended  the 
captain  to  put  back  to  Deal  or  Hythe,  and  to  remain  till  the 
weather  became  more  moderate.  “ If  you  proceed;”  said  the 
boatman,  “ all  hands  v/ill  be  lost : you  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  coast,  and  if  the  gale  should  continue,  no  power  on  earth 
can  save  you.”  The  captain,  however,  conceiving  the  danger 
to  be  less  imminent,  neglected  this  advice,  and  flattered  himself, 
that  as  the  day  opened  the  wind  would  abate,  when  he  should 
be  enabled  to  put  into  some  bay  or  port,  without  being  obliged 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Dover  pilots,  or  to  pay  the 
Downs  fees  for  coming  to  an  anchor  there. 

The  pilot-boat  had  scarcely  left  the  ship,  when  the  commo- 
dore at  Deal  dispatched  two  boats  to  endeavour  to  board  her, 
when  the  unaccountable  and  fatal  obstinacy  of  the  captain  was 
again  strikingly  displayed;  the  crew  were  ordered  to  let  the 
vessel  drive  before  the  wind,  and  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  re- 
commendations of  the  commodore.  The  boats  then  fired 
several  shots  as  a further  signal  to  bring-to,  but  these  were 
equally  disregarded.  A few  minutes  afterwards,  one  of  the 
boats  passed  close  under  the  stern,  and  as  the  ship  had  lost  her 
mainmast,  desired  she  would  immediately  put  about  and  stand 
for  the  first  port.  But  to  this,  like  the  former  solicitations, 
they  gave  no  reply,  and  the  gale  increasing  they  soon  lost  sight 
of  both  the  boats.  The  ill-fated  captain  was  now  in  a state  of 
the  greatest  agitation,  and  bitterly  repented  his  refusal  to 
take  a pilot  on  board,  but  it  was  now  too  late;  the  roar  of 
the  sea  was  terrific,  and  such  a tremendous  swell,  that  the 
chance  of  any  relief  being  afforded  from  the  shore,  was  effec- 
tually prevented. 

The  wind  blew  a perfect  hurricane  from  the  south  and  south- 
west, the  signal-guns  they  continued  to  fire  incessantly,  and  the 
captain  twice  attempted  to  put  the  ship  about,  but  all  his  exer- 
tions proved  fruitless.  She  was  now  near  Dymchurch  Wall, 
where  the  coast  for  the  space  of  above  two  miles  is  protected 
from  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  by  overlaths  and  immense 
piles,  and  is  further  secured  by  large  wooden  jetties  stretching 
far  into  the  sea.  On  the  first  of  these  jetties  the  unfortunate 
vessel  struck. 

In  this  desperate  situation,  with  tne  wind  becoming  more  and 
more  boisterous,  the  captain  ordered  the  mizenmast  to  be  cut 
away,  and  all  the  water  in  the  hold  to  be  started,  by  staving 
the  casks,  while  a part  of  the  crew,  under  the  directions  of  the 
officers,  were  incessantly  employed  at  the  pumps.  They  also 
hove  almost  all  the  ballast  overboard;  but  in  spite  of  every 
exertion,  the  danger  seemed  every  moment  to  increase.  So 
rnaddening  was  the  reflection  of  what  might  have  been  their 
situation  had  the  pilot  not  been  refused,  that  the  officers  could 
not  refrain  from  reproaching  the  captain  with  having  slighted 
the  advice  of  the  English  in  the  boats : he  appeared  to  be  deeply 
sensible  of  his  error,  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  repent. 

The  admiral  recommended  the  sheet-anchor  to  be  cut  away, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  nearly  two  cables  were  veered 
out  in  the  hope  of  bringing  off  the  ship.  All  this  time  she  con- 
tinued to  beat  upon  the  piles,  and  the  sea  to  break  over  her 
with  such  violence  that  the  men  were  no  longer  able  to  remain 
ia  the  hold.  The  pumps  had  how  become  so  completely  choked 


with  sand  and  mud  that  they  were  rendered  totaUy  useless,  and 
a speedy  destruction  of  the  vessel  and  all  on  board  appeared  to 
Tho  fbrGni3(St  soon  3-ftGrw3.r(is  wont  ov^^r  tlio 
ship’s  side,  hurrying  along  with  it  about  twelve  of  the  crew 
who  were  soon  out  of  sight.  The  ladies  now  began  to  strip 
themselves  quite  naked,  which  is  a usual  custom  amono-  me 
Dutch  females  under  similar  circumstances,  and  several  of^them 
were  handed  to  the  bowsprit  attended  by  their  husbands.  The 
others  chose  to  wait  their  fate  on  the  quarter-deck, " where 
stood  the  miserable  Captain  Scherman,  in  silent  despair  at  the 
unavailing  cries  for  assistance  of  those  around  him,  while  his 
unfortunate  wife,  m all  the  bitterness  of  maternal  anguish 
from  the  loss  of  her  infant,  was  clinging  to  his  feet. 

About  eight  o’clock  the  rudder  was  discovered  to  be  unship- 
ped, while  the  tiller  was  tearing  up  the  gun-deck,  and  the  water 
rushing  in  with  fearful  rapidity  at  the  ports.  At  this  moment 
most  of  the  passengers  and  crew  joined  in  solemn  prayer  to  the 
Almighty,  and  while  engaged  in  this  act  of  devotion,  the  sea. 
foaming  dreadfully,  made  a fair  breach  over  them,  so  that  thev 
were  obliged  to  exert  every  effort  to  remain  in  the  ship.  From 
the  uncommon  fury  and  roaring  of  the  waves,  the  guns  could 
scarcely  be  heard  even  on  board;  and  no  hope  remained  oj 
their  obtaining  any  assistance  from  the  shore.  As  a last  ex- 
pedient, the  captain  gave  orders  to  cut  away  the  anchors  from 
the  bows,  when  a violent  swell  immediately  parted  them,  and 
the  ship  didfted  with  irresistible  force  farther  on  the  piles. 

The  unhappy  sufferers  had  now  no  other  prospect  than  that 
of  instant  destruction — every  human  exertion  had  been  made 
to  save  the  vessel — nothing  more  could  be  done;  and  all  stood 
in  silent  suspense  waiting  the  awful  moment  that  should  hurrv 
them  into  eternity. 

The  morning  was  imusually  dark,  and  to  aggravate  the  hor- 
rors of  the  terrific  scene,  the  ship  was  not  more  than  four  or 
five  cables’  lengths  from  the  shore;  so  that  the  crew  could  dis- 
cern that  there  were  several  people  on  the  Wall,  but  who  were 
unable  to  afford  them  any  relief.  It  was  now  half-past  eight, 
when  a tremendous  sea  dashed  with  such  force  against  the  ill- 
fated  vessel,  that,  after  rocking  like  a cradle  for  two  or  three 
seconds,  her  timbers  split,  and  immediately  she  broke  her  back. 
About  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons  were  instantly  over- 
whelmed by  the  furious  element,  and  not  one  of  them  ever 
reached  the  land.  The  wreck,  thus  torn  asunder,  still  pre- 
sented nearly  three  hundred  miserable  objects  clinging  to  the 
various  parts  that  remained  above  water;  while  the  tremen- 
dous noise  of  the  foaming  billows  was  drowned  by  the  piercincr 
shrieks  and  cries  of  the  helpless  women  and  children. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  the  admiral,  the  jolly-boat,  which 
was  hanging  over  the  stern,  was  now  launched;  and  he,  toge- 
ther with  the  colonel  and  eight  females,  were  helped  into  her. 
Mrs.  Scherman  wept  incessantly,  but  refused  to  quit  her  hus- 
band to  accompany  them.  They  had  not,  however,  proceeded 
far  when  a dreadful  sea  broke  over  them,  and  the  boat  in- 
stantly disappeared.  In  a few  moments  the  colonel  was  ob- 
served endeavouring  to  support  his  lady  above  water,  when  a 
returning  Avave  overwhelmed  them,  and  they  sunk  to  rise  no 
more. 

The  ship  was  now  settling  rapidly,  and  each  determined  to 
risk  some  experiment  to  reach  the  shore.  The  captain  pro- 
posed to  his  lady,  that  they  should  make  themselves  fast  to  a 
large  hen-coop,  and  commit  their  lives  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves.  A few  of  the  crew  having  cut  away  the  coop,  they 
with  great  difficulty,  made  fast  the  captain  and  Mrs.  Scher- 
man, and  after  an  affectionate  parting,  lowered  them  down  over 
the  stern.  They  had  nearly  reached  the  Wall,  folloAved  by  the 
anxious  looks  of  those  who  had  remained  on  board  the  wreck, 
when  a large  piece  that  had  been  detached  from  it,  drove  them 
completely  under,  and  they  AV'ere  ncA’^er  seen  to  rise  again. 

Painful  as  this  spectacle  must  necessarily  have  been  to  the 
remaining  survivors,  their  attention  was  completely  absorbed 
in  contriving  means  for  their  own  preservation.  A lieutenant, 
his  wife,  and  two  female  domestics  of  the  unfortunate  admiral, 
still  remained  on  the  wreck,  and  the  men  agreed  to  make  one 
more  effort  to  sa\'e  them.  Seizing  one  of  the  hatches  Avhich 
had  been  torn  asunder,  they  fastened  it  to  a piece  of  the  quar- 
ter»gallery,  and  lashed  the  females  to  the  planks,  while  the 
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lieutenant,  who  was  a good  swimmer,  stripped  himself,  and 
having  taken  a rope  round  his  waist,  the  raft  was  lowered  into 
the  water.  They  had  scarcely  been  a few  seconds  upon  the 
water,  when  a violent  gust  of  wind  overset  the  raft,  and  every 
soul  on  it  was  hurried  into  eternity.  Thus  perished  aU  the 
officers  and  females  who  had  remained  on  the  stern  of  the  wreck. 

About  this  time  the  bowsprit  was  torn  asunder  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  wreck.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that 
many  of  the  females  and  officers  had  taken  refuge  upon  it,  and  the 
number  of  persons  about  the  rigging  and  various  parts  of  the 
bows  was  now  above  a hundred,  who  were  driven  towards  the 
Wall  by  the  violence  of  the  surf.  Those  who  were  upon  the 
stern,  watched  tlie  progress  of  their  companions  with  the  utmost 
solicitude,  and  just  as  they  supposed  them  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  further  danger,  a tremendous  sea  broke  over  them, 
and  whelmed  them  all  in  one  general  destruction. 

The  surface  of  the  ocean  was  instantly  covered  with  their 
bodies,  and  many  of  the  unhappy  creatures  had  almost  reached 
the  shore;  but  wave  upon  wave  succeeded  each  other  with 
fearful  rapidity,  and  finally  triumphed  over  all  their  exertions. 
Among  the  most  distressing  instances  of  individual  sufiering, 
was  that  of  a captain  of  the  marines,  who  was  swimming  with 
one  hand,  and,  with  the  other,  endeavouring  to  support  his  lady 
by  the  hair  of  her  head;  tiU,  overcome  by  cold  and  fatigue,  he 
turned  round,  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  both  disappeared. 

The  wreck,  meanwhile,  was  gradually  disappearing,  and 
many  of  the  seamen  and  marines,  successively  seizing  on  va- 
rious timbers,  precipitated  themselves  into  that  danger  they 
were  so  anxious  to  avoid  ; but  it  was  natural  to  suppose,  that 
after  so  many  dreadful  examples,  those  who  still  remained  on 
the  wreck  should  not  be  willing  to  attempt  similar  experi- 
ments. Of  these  there  were  now  not  more  than  forty-five  on 
both  parts  of  the  wreck,  which  frequently  became  so  en- 
tangled, that  the  men  were  near  enough  to  hold  a conversa- 
tion with  each  other.  Their  situation,  however,  was  now 
rapidly  approaching  to  a crisis  ; from  all  parts,  the  planks 
were  being  torn  away,  and  each  succeeding  sea  was  fatal  to 
two  or  three  of  the  wretched  survivors.  At  length,  two  of 
the  seamen  determined  to  lash  themselves  to  a large  hog- 
trough,  and  endeavour  to  reach  the  land  : they  were  handed 
over  the  larboard  side,  and  after  a miraculous  escape  from 
coining  in  contact  with  a fragment  of  the  drifting  wreck,  they 
fortunately  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore  in  safety,  being 
the  first  out  of  all  the  adventurers  who  had  quitted  the  ship 
that  had  succeeded  in  their  attempts. 

Their  success  greatly  contributed  to  animate  the  exertions 
of  those  whom  they  had  left  behind,  and  who  instantly  fell  to 
work  to  construct  a raft,  which,  in  a few  minutes,  was  suffi- 
ciently rigged  for  them  to  make  the  attempt.  To  this  frail 
conveyance  did  the  remaining  survivors  commit  their  lives, 
and  had  scarcely  got  clear  off  the  wreck,  when  a heavy  sea 
struck  the  ship  with  such  violence,  that  she  was  dashed  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  The  situation  of  those  on  the  raft  was  now 
peculiarly  awful,  from  the  numerous  fragments  of  the  wreck, 
which  were  fioating  about  in  every  direction,  and  by  the  vio- 
lence of  their  motions  threatening  instant  destruction.  They 
continued,  however,  to  drift  nearer  the  Wall,  when  they  were 
run  foul  of  by  a piece  of  the  wreck,  which  swept  off  eighteen 
out  of  the  thirty-three  who  were  upon  the  raft,  and  wounded 
all  the  rest  in  a greater  or  less  degree  ; at  the  same  time,  they 
were  driven  forward  with  such  velocity,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  afford  any  relief  to  those  who  were  struck  off.  One  of  these 
poor  fellows  was  snatched  from  the  deep  by  the  enterprising 
humanity  of  Mr.  Kemp,  of  Hythe,  who,  at  the  imminent  hazard 
of  his  own  life,  was  observed  endeavouring  to  save  another,  a 
soldier,  when  a piece  of  timber  unfortunately  struck  the  poor 
soldier  on  the  head,  and  he  was  drowned.  About  ten  minutes 
after  this  fatal  accident  the  survivors  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
long-wished  for  shore,  half  dead  with  fatigue  and  the  severe 
bruises  which  they  had  received. 

Thus  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  persons,  who,  but  a 
few  days  before,  had  left  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  who  were 
but  a few  hours  on  board  the  Vryheid.  in  full  health  and  con- 
fidence of  security,  not  more  than  eighteen  escaped.  This 
wreUjhed  remnant  of  the  csrew  of  that  ill-fated  vessel  received 


from  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  coast,  such  generous  atten- 
tion, as  not  only  contributed  to  their  recovery,  but  amply  re- 
lieved all  their  necessities.  The  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  suf- 
ferers, which  were  scattered  along  the  coast  for  many  miles, 
were  likewise  collected,  and  interred  in  a decent  manner  at  the 
expense  of  the  inhabitants.  The  bodies  of  Captain  Scherman 
and  his  wife,  and  many  of  the  officers  and  their  ladies,  were 
committed  to  the  grave  with  every  mark  of  respect. 

A very  liberal  contribution  was  afterwards  made  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Folkestone  and  Hythe,  to  enable  the  sur^dvors  to 
return  to  their  native  land,  which  they  reached  in  about  ten 
days  after  the  fatal  accident. 

It  is  a circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  a small  mer- 
chant vessel  which  left  the  Texel  on  the  same  day  as  the  Vry- 
heid, took  a pilot  on  board  off  Margate,  and  was  brought  safe 
into  port,  without  losing  a single  hand  during  the  storm. 

The  folioAving  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  number  of  the 
crew  and  passengers  of  the  Vryheid: — forty-two  officers,  twenty- 
two  women,  twenty-eight  passengers,  seven  children,  fifty-ope 
seamen,  three  hundred  and  twelve  soldiers; — total,  four  hundred 
and  fifty-four  persons  lost.  Ten  seamen,  eight  soldiers  ;-^total, 
eighteen  saved. 


A SEA  STOEY. 

We  were  in  S.  lat.  20°,  W.  long.  10°,  18^,  on  our  passage 
from  the  Cape  dovm  to  St.  Helena,  the  ship  was  dashing  the 
spray  before  her  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour,  the  wind  was 
just  abaft  the  beam,  and  hardly  enough  of  it  to  make  a spar 
creak,  every  stitch  of  canvass  was  set,  not  a gore  of  it  fluttered, 
she  looked  beautiful,  as  the  breeze  brought  her  topside  down  to 
the  kiss  of  the  larboard  wave,  and  the  leeward  rigging  slack- 
ened. I looked  up  at  the  bellies  of  the  white  sails,  till  I coffid 
almost  imagine,  like  Byron,  that  I was  carried  away  by  a 
“ thing  of  life.”  A sailor  can  never  call  his  ship  it.  She  is 
the  only  pronoun  which  he  could  apply  to  his  “ bonny  barque.” 
She  is  a sort  of  sweetheart  to  him.  The  captain  stood  on  the 
quarter-deck,  exulting  in  his  well-rigged  clipper,  his  eyes 
sparkled  again  as  the  spray  broke  over  the  roughtree-rail,  and 
the  long  wake  of  eddies  foamed  abaft  us.  EeaUy  it  was  a 
scene  which  made  one’s  soul  glad.  I,  a passenger,  felt  the  con- 
tagion, and,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  found  myself  in  the 
company  of  one  of  the  Parnassian  nine.  She  dictated  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ The  heart  of  the  sailor’s  bounding  high. 

As  his  ship  flies  on  ’twixt  sea  and  sky; 

She  lives  to  him,  and  she’s  firm  and  brave. 

And  he’d  serve  the  foe  as  she  serves  the  wave. 

And  as  she  dances  from  zone  to  zone. 

He  feels  her  destiny  is  his  own; 

With  her  his  life  must  sink  or  swim. 

Her  timbers  and  plank  are  fate  to  him; 

As  the  sail  swells  proudly  on  her  spar, 

So  swells  the  heart  of  the  gallant  tar; 

Her  shrouds,  and  stays,  are  rife  with  hope, 

And  his  heart-strings  tighten  with  every  rope.” 

“ Something  on  the  starboard  bow,”  bawled  out  Sam  Stay- 
sail, with  the  voice  of  a Stentor.  He  was  keeping  a look  out 
on  the  forecastle.  My  muse  took  flight  to  the  celebrated  moun- 
tain to  moisten  her  temples  with  a little  Hippocrene  water^ 
that  is,  unless  her  museship  had  stronger  nerves  than  many 
-an  exquisite  to  be  found  even  at  the  United  Service  Club-house. 
For  Sam’s  voice  was  of  amazing  volume  and  force,  and  every- 
thing being  as  quiet  as  a mummy  depot  in  one  of  the  pyramids, 
— when  he  hailed  us  with  his  right  hand  at  his  lips  for  a speak- 
ing trumpet, — ^it  startled  us  as  much  as  if  old  Neptune  had 
paid  us  a visit,  and  saluted  us  in  the  mild  and  subdued  tone  for 
which  his  godship  is  proverbial. 

“ Helm  starboard'”  exclaimed  the  captain  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel. 

She  answered  her  helm  immediately.  The  sheets  were 
handled.  The  sheaves  creaked — the  sails  shivered,  and  the 
good  ship  hove  to,  “in  the  twinkling  of  a marlin  spike:”  as 
one  of  the  crew  said,  on  observing  the  adroitness  with  which 
the  evolution  had  been  performed. 


AND  ADVENTTiJRES  AT  SEA. 
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“ Let  go  the  boat,  and  a couple  of  hands,”  ordered  the  captain. 

The  Davits  instantly  seemed  animated,  two  men  were  in  the 
boat,  and  the  Davit-faUs  running  through  the  blocks,  in  less 
time  than  is  generally  occupied  in  taking  a pinch  of  snuff.  I 
took  a telescope,  and,  standing  against  the  fore  part  of  the  poop 
on  the  starboard  side,  endeavoured  to  descry  the  object  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  stopping  us.  I quickly  discovered  some- 
thing rising  and  falling  with  the  wave,  and  approaching  the 
ship.  It  was  not  a boat.  As  it  neared  us  I could  perceive 
something  alive  on  it.  The  living  thing  was  a man,  and  he 
waved  something  in  his  hand.  I soon  discerned  that  it  was  a 
hen-coop  on  which  the  poor  wretch  floated.  “ Good  God,”  I 
thought,  “ nothing  but  the  wide  Atlantic,  and  wider  heaven  for 
this  poor  creature  to  gaze  upon,  and  a hen-coop,  the  only  tMng 
of  this  world  to  which  he  clings,  to  prevent  him  from  perishing; 
nay  worse,  that  hen-coop  his  only  oasis  in  this  desert  of  waters, 
and  even  on  that  he  seems  but  the  prisoner  of  death,  who, 
instead  of  dispatching  him  with  a stroke  of  his  dart,  is  gloat- 
ing himself  like  a truculent  tyrant,  by  gradually  famishing  his 
poor  victim  ere  he  devours  him !”  I thought  of  many  of  the 
horrors  of  shipwreck,  which  I had  heard  of,  and  my  blood 
seemed  to  curdle  in  my  veins.  All  the  passengers  came  upon 
deck.  Among  them  there  was  a captain  of  a man-of-war,  who 
had  been  picked  up  at  sea  by  a vessel  that  we  had  fallen  in 
with,  his  own  ship  having  foundered  under  most  mysterious 
circumstances:  this  gentleman  was  going  to  England  incur 
vessel  as  a passenger.  He  had  described  the  horrors  which  he 
endured  previous  to  his  being  picked  up,  and  the  whole  of  his 
direful  story  rushed  vividly  on  my  mind,  as  I gazed  upon  the 
wretch,  who,  with  the  instinctive  love  of  life,  and  under  the 
influence  of  hope  (the  great  boon  of  heaven  to  suffering 
wretches),  clung  to  two  or  three  deal  boards,  rather  than  close 
his  miseries  by  sinking  into  eternity.  The  men  in  the  boat 
soon  removed  him  from  his  perilous  situation.  I could  perceive, 
as  they  pulled  him  into  our  boat,  that  he  was  too  weak  to  stand. 
They  laid  him  down  carefully  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  boat, 
and  pulled  toward  the  ship.  They  soon  came  alongside,  and 
ropes  being  handed  down,  the  tars  kindly  put  their  jackets 
round  the  poor  fellow’s  loins,  and  under  his  arm-pits;  and  we 
slowly  bowsed  him  up  to  the  gangway,  and  pulled  him  in-board 
upon  deck.  Eamine  had  battened  like  a vulture  upon  his 
living  flesh.  He  was  a mere  animated  skeleton.  His  eyes 
glared  from  the  recess  of  their  sockets,  his  cheek-bones  pro- 
truded almost  through  his  yellow  skin,  his  lips  were  blue,  his 
beard  was  long,  and  added  to  the  hideousness  of  his  ghastly 
physiognomy. 

“Water,  water,”  he  exclaimed,  opening  more  widely  his  eye- 
lashes, the  pupil  of  his  eyes  dilating  at  the  same  time.  “ For 
God’s  sake,  water;”  his  lips  seemed  rigid  as  he  opened  them  to 
utter  the  supplication,  and  his  lungs  groaned,  as  it  were  with 
convulsion,  as  he  inhaled  the  air  which  was  expelled  from  them 
in  articulating  it. 

We  took  him  under  the  awning  on  the  quarter  deck.  A 
little  water  in  a biggin  was  brought  to  him.  Oh  heaven,  I had 
no  conception  of  what  thirst  is  till  that  moment!  His  limbs 
quivered  as  the  precious  pure  fluid  touched  his  lips.  And  Oh, 
the  expression,  the  horrible  expression  of  gratification  that  dis- 
torted his  hardly  human  features,  as  his  parched  mouth  and 
throat  were  cooled  by  the  delicious  draught!  Every  restorative 
that  could  be  thought  of,  and  obtained  on  board  the  vessel,  was 
administered  to  the  sufferer,  and  at  length  sleep,  nature’s  soft 
restorer,  kindly  shed  her  influence  over  him.  He  slept  for  two 
hours.  When  he  awoke  I was  seated  alone  by  his  side  He 
looked  wildly  around. 

“What — where — who — where  am  I?”  he  incoherently  ex- 
claimed. “ Is  this  a ship — that  the  face  of  heaven,  oh  God 
he  shut  his  eyes,  and  seemed  absorbed  in  mental  prayer  for  a 
few  moments.  I took  his  hand,  and,  with  as  much  kindness  as 
possible,  asked  him  if  he  wanted  anything,  or  if  I could  do 
anj^thing  for  him.  He  grasped  my  hand  tightly  in  his  hard 
but  attenuated  fingers. 

“You  are  not  a fiend!”  he  exclaimed,  gazing  on  me  with  a 
phrensied  look. 

“ No,  no,  my  dear  fellow.”  I replied,  “a  friend  who  wishes 
to  serve  you,” 


He  grasped  my  hand  still  tighter,  and  pressed  it  to  his  bosom. 

I saw  a tear  roll  down  his  lank  cheek.  The  steward  of  the 
vessel  passing  at  the  moment,  I sent  him  for  a shirt  of  mine, 
and  two  or  three  articles  of  dress ; enough  to  cover  humanity 
in  those  tropical  regions.  The  steward  brought  them.  I had 
given  my  patient  a little  wine  and  water,  and  sopped  a piece 
of  bread  in  it,  which  with  much  difficulty  he  had  swallowed.  I 
lifted  him  up  on  my  arm,  the  moisture  had  evaporated  from  his 
garments,  and  left  the  salt  crystals  in  every  fold.  I,  with  much 
difficulty,  stripped  him,  his  back  had  evidently  been  lacerated 
by  that  accursed  instrument  of  torture,  the  cat-o’-nine-tails ; it 
was  waled  from  the  shoulders  to  the  hip.  He  coirid  hardly  bear 
me  to  touch  his  back  it  was  so  tender. 

“ Is  your  back  sore?”  I inquired. 

He  shook  his  head  in  an  agony,  and  replied,  “ It  is,  sir,  very, 
very  sore.” 

I could  not  refer  to  it  again,  I concluded  that  he  had  been 
flogged  for  some  act  of  criminality,  and  that  any  allusion  to 
his  flagellation  would  most  likely  cause  a bitter  augmentation 
of  his  sufferings.  After  I had  clad  him  comfortably  and  put 
him  into  my  own  cot,  he  seized  my  hand,  and  kissing  it  said : — 
“ I fear  sir,  I am  not  long  here.”  I cheered  him,  and  told  him 
that  I could  see  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  that  I hoped  in  a 
few  weeks  he  would  see  the  white  cliffs,  and  green  fields  of  his 
native  land. 

“ Never,  never!”  he  responded  with  a sigh.  “ I have  seen  my 
poor  father  who  died  when  I was  a boy,  and  fiends  were  lashing 

me  with  scorpions,  you  drove  them  away ” 

I was  afraid  that  he  was  becoming  delirious,  and  therefore 
stopped  him.  I assured  him  that  he  had  slept  and  dreamed  of 
those  things. 

“No,  no,  no,”  he  ejaculated  quickly,  “I  know  they  will 
seize  me.” 

I endeavoured  to  tranquillise  him.  He  seemed  grateful  for 
my  kindness,  repeatedly  pressed  my  hand  to  his  lips,  and  wept. 
At  length  he  said — 

“ Oh,  sir,  my  hour  is  come,  I am  a murderer.” 

“Providence,”  I exclaimed,  “how  mysterious  are  thy  dispen- 
sations. A murderer  thus  rescued  from  the  oblivious  grave  of 
the  unfathomable  deep,  to  confess  his  crime  and  perhaps  ex- 
piate it  on  a gallows  in  the  country  of  his  birth!” 

I involuntarily  shrank  from  him  and  would  have  stood  at  a 
distance,  but  he  would  not  let  go  my  hand. 

“ Sit  down,”  he  said  in  an  agony,  “ sit  down,  I will  tell  you 
all.” 

I sat  down,  my  mind  at  the  time  experiencing  a conflict 
between  horror  and  curiosity,  which  it  would  require  a more 
graphic  pen  than  mine  to  describe. 

“ I am  a dying  murderer,”  he  groaned,  and  seemed  unable  to 
proceed.  “ Oh,  sir,”  he  added,  “ do  not  look  at  me  in  pity,  but 
promise  me  you  will  not  divulge  my  story.” 

I promised  him  that  I would  not. 

“But  why  not?”  he  said,  “ I shall  be  in  the  deep.” 

He  paused. — A conflict  of  the  most  agonising  description  was 
evidently  passing  in  his  breast. — He  turned  to  me,  and  seizing 
my  arm  with  his  left  hand, — his  right  hand  at  the  same  time 
squeezing  mine, — appeared  as  if  he  had  concentrated  all  the 
energy  which  his  sufferings  had  left  him. 

“ I am  a murderer,  a dying  murderer,  but  heaven — no,  no, 
it  was  revenge — heaven  can  never  pardon  revenge — never, 
never ” 

I besought  him  to  be  calm,  and  assured  him  that  the  gates  of 
Heaven  were  shut  only  against  the  finally  impenitent.  He 
wept.  He  then  proceeded. 

“ Oh,  sir,  I have  been  the  means  of  sending  hundreds  of  my 
fellow-creatures  to  their  account  before  their  time.” 

He  shuddered  as  he  uttered  this,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on 
vacuity,  his  lips  quivered,  his  tongue  mo.ved  but  he  uttered  not 
a word.  I thouglit  he  communed  with  the  Almighty  Parent  of 
universal  humanity,  and  I dropped  on  my  knees,  and  besought 
my  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  to  pardon  him.  His  abstraction 
terminated.  He  resumed. 

“ I served  on  board  His  Majesty’s  Brig  , under  Cap- 
tain   , he  was  a cruel  tyrant,  but  that’s  no  excuse,  he  will 

appear  in  judgment  against  me — Lord  forgive  me.” 
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He  trembled  as  he  uttered  this.  I thought  his  imagination 
wandered,  and  would  have  terminated  his  disjointed  narrative, . 
but  he  prayed  me  to  hear  the  remainder. 

“ Oh,  sir,  he  flogged  me  for  looking  at  him,  scarcely  anything 
else  did  I do.  I looked  at  him  in  a manner  which  displeased 
him,  he  ordered  me  to  have  three  dozen.  I writhed  under  the 
bloody  thongs — I fainted — I was  scofied  at — ^hooted — Oh  God — 
I — I sought  a revenge  that  a fiend  would  shrink  from — I — I 
took  an  auger,  bored  holes  in  the  pumps  first,  and  then  through 

the  ship’s  bottom — Oh,  Oh ” 

He  fainted.  I moistened  his  lips  and  burned  rags  under  his 
nostrils.  He  recuscitated.  I intreated  him  not  to  resume  his 
story,  but  he  replied; — 


THE  WRECKER’S  REVENGE.* 


“ I pray  you,  sh,  to  hear  me;  my  soul  is  already  much  re- 
lieved. The  ship  went  down — I did  intend  to  drown  with  the 
rest,  but  love  of  life  was  too  strong  for  me.  I clung  to  a hen- 
coop. I heard  some  shriek.  I heard  some  struggle.  The  water 
gurgled  in  the  throats  of  some.  Oh,  sir,  I saw  some  of  their 
looks  as  they  sank — I saw  my  messmates  that  I had  murdered 
— Oh  God  save,  save,  save — it  is  him — save,  save — ” he  voci- 
ferated, and  swooned. 

The  captain  of  whom  I have  before  spoken  had  come  to  my 
side,  when  the  poor  wretch  exclaimed  “ it  is  him  /” 

“Good  heavens!”  the  captain  exclaimed,  “it  is,  is  must  be, 
Tom  Rowler!” 

“ Do  you  know  him,  sir?”  I inquired. 

The  captain  looked  at  his  arm,  and  seeing  the  mark  with 
which  it  was  tattooed,  replied: — 

“ Oh  yes,  sir,  I know  him  well  enough,  he  was  one  of  my  own 
blackguards.” 

“Indeed,  sir,”  I replied,  “then  there  are  other  marks  by 
which  he  may  be  identified,”  and  I indignantly  showed  him 
the  poor  fellow’s  back.  He  coloured — hummed  a tune — tried 
to  assume  an  air  of  nonchalance. 

“ Oh,  he  deserved  what  he  got,”  said  he. 

“Monster!”  I muttered  to  myself. 

“ He  will  be  glad  enough  to  see  me  on  terra  firma  again,  I as- 
sure you,  sir,”  said  he,  “ poor  devil,  I thought  he  had  made  a 
shark’s  supper.” 

The  poor  fellow  revived,  but  seemed  afraid  to  open  his  eyes, 
he  covered  them  with  the  palm  of  his  bony  hand.  I stepped 

aside  from  him,  and  asked  Captain if  he  could  account  for 

the  foundering  of  his  vessel. 


“ No,”  he  replied,  with  imperturbable  coolness,  “ devil  take 
me  if  I can  account  for  it ; we  found  the  water  “ making”  very 
fast,  the  pumps  would  not  draw  a tea-cup  full,  it  seemed  as  if 
some  infernal  spell  had  seized  the  ship.  However,  down  she 
went  like  a pig  of  Kentledge.  Sauve  qui  pent  was  the  motto  of 
all  hands.  I got  into  the  long-boat,  and  ivas  picked  up  as  I 
have  already  told  you;  this  poor  devil  got  quarters  among  the 
cocks  and  hens,  it  appears.” 

I was  rejoiced  to  perceive  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  atro- 
cious crime  which  the  wretched  being  before  him  had  commit- 
ted. I again  approached  the  poor  creature,  took  his  hands, 
and  asked  him  if  he  felt  better. 

“Yes,  yes,  yes!”  he  replied  convulsively,  as  if  out  of  breath 
with  the  tumult  within  him. 

“Hoy,  Rowler!”  unfeelingly  bawled  the  captain. 

The  wretched  man  sprung  up  from  the  cot  at  the  sound, 
opened  his  eyes  as  if  frantic,  uttered  a horrible  shriek,  and  ex- 
claimed:— “It  is  him!  save  me!  save,  save — ” 

Convulsions  seized  his  whole  frame.  It  was  with  much  dif- 
ficulty that  we  held  him  down  to  prevent  him  from  destroying 
himself.  The  fit  left  him  in  a state  of  extreme  debility.  Deli- 
rium and  fever  ensued,  and  two  days  after,  death,  from  whom 
we  hoped  we  had  rescued  one  victim,  seized  his  prey.  We 
sewed  up  the  body  in  a hammock.  A shot  was  tied  to  it  to  in- 
sure its  sinking,  and  we  committed  it  to  its  deep  grave  of  water, 
without  a coffin  or  sliroud,  but  not  without  a prayer.  I never 
sat  at  the  same  table  with  the  captain  afterwards. 


At  the  period  when  this  narrative  commences,  the  un- 
happy Lord  of  Dunraven  had  suffered  that  dreadful  domestic 
bereavement,  the  deaths  of  three  children  at  once,  by  diffe- 
rent accidents  (all  droioned)^  which  the  whole  country  re- 
garded as  God’s  revenge  against  wrecking,  and  which  is 
recorded  by  Grose.  One  son  remained,  though  long  unheard 
of,  who  had  embarked  long  since  in  merchandise  to  redeem 
the  fortunes  of  the  family,  and  it  was  for  him  (as  the  more 
charitable  whispered)  that  the  wretched  father  persisted  in 
his  crime,  having  for  his  agent  and  accomplice  a desperate 
character,  a ruined  smuggler  and  pirate,  for  he  had  once  an 
armed  vessel  of  his  own,  who  resided  in  a hovel  up  a creek 
of  that  rocky  coast,  though  believed  to  hoard  treasures  still. 
Ralpho  or  Ralph,  the  Diaowl  (“  the  Devil”)  was  his  nickname, 
also  “ Ralph  Ironhand,”  he  having  lost  a hand  in  a conflict 
with  officers  of  justice  sent  against  him  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  then 
a real  philanthropist,  generous  but  reckless,  exerting  his 
strong  genius  in  planning  a lighthouse  for  the  sunken  rocks 
thereabout,  in  framing  an  apparatus  for  saving  men  on  wrecks 
&c.  With  this  man  (though  become  his  deadly  enemy)  did 
his  nature’s  dire  revolution  incline  him  to  associate,  not  for 
the  salvation,  but  destruction  of  man’s  life ! So  prone  is 
human  nature  to  depravation— so  uncertain  the  duration  of 
moral  character  ! Corruptio  opthnl  pessima'’  -well  applies  to 
man’s  nature.  Passion  (whose  name  is  Legion)  resembles  a 
glorious  river  banked  with  galaxies  of  June  flowers,  with 
meadows  green  as  spring’s  buds  and  beautified  with  the 
whitest  flocks.,  which  one  day’s  storm  changes  into  a foul 
flood,  burying  them  all ; and  the  next  shows  the  ruin  it  has 
wrought — sheepfolds,  prostrate  shepherds  drooping  in  misery, 
flowers,  grasses,  all  viewless  under  the  black  slime  and  sordes 
which  its  sky-blue  beauty  held  concealed.  The  passionate 
noble  heart — the  great  gifted  mind — unguarded  by  some 
humbler  but  vital  quality,  is  but  like  a palace  on  fire,  a 
mountain  palace,  glorified  and  exalted  only  to  become  a 
dismal  beacon  to  all  men,  and  as  a child  playing  but  witii 
fire,  or  a peasant  with  his  pipe’s  embers,  may  be  the  cause  of 
turning  a tower  of  centuries’  standing  into  smoke  and  black 
ashes,  so  may  un watched  moral  influences,  of  the  meanest 
nature  at  first,  prove  the  dismal  incendiaries  in  the  citadel 
of  men,  and  fire  the  very  palace  of  the  soul. 

“ Y es  there  are  real  mourners  ; 1 have  seen 

A fair  sad  girl,  mild,  sufi'ering,  and  serene.” — Crabbe. 
And  such  an  one, — so  fair,  so  mild,  so  suffering, — was  to  be 
seen  for  years  frequenting  that  shore  of  romantic  grandeur, 
on  one  of  whose  maritime  precipices  towered  the  grey 
strength  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Dunraven.  The  fair  mourner 
of  Crabbe  is  depicted  as  haunting  a churchyard,  and  our  gen- 
tle Welsh  maiden  might  almost  be  said  to  resemble  her 
therein,  for  that  great,  grand  sea,  by  which  she  walked  con- 
tinually, was  too  truly  to  her  a mighty  burial-place.  It  had 
buried  her  first  young  hopes,  in  love  at  least,  and  sad  fond 
fancy  for  ever  sounded  in  her  sunken  heart  a knell  for  that 
love’s  object — for  ever  whispered  that  it  had  already  buried 
him  also — her  first  love,  playmate,  everything  ! — the  fond, 
the  faultless,  the  bold,  the  beautiful  Septimus  Vaughan,  the 
self-banished  heir  of  the  manor  of  Dunraven.  Margaret  of 
Llangoed+  was  the  daughter  of  a gentleman  residing  near 
the  castle,  but  had  lost  both  parents  long  since,  and  had 
been  left  under  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  to  whose 
younger  children,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  she  had  sup- 
plied the  care  of  a mother,  till  their  lives  were  lost  as  re- 
lated. 

There  was  at  that  time  a humble  little  sea-side  hostelry,  or 
“ tavarn,”  as  the  Welsh  term  it,  not  far  from  Dunraven,  whose 
old  hostess  had  been  Margaret’s  nurse.  In  the  back  was  a small 
room,  whose  lattice  (of  mere  slips  of  wood  crosswise)  had  been 
exchanged  for  a glazed  casement,  on  purpose  to  allow  the  young 
lady,  in  all  weathers,  thence  to  let  her  eye  wander  over  the 
boundless  sea;  and  there  she  would  sit,  feeding  her  sick  fancy 


! * From  Ainsworth’s  Magazine. 

' t “The  daughter  of  Tfehearne,  of  Pencarreg,”  &c., naming 
her  family  domicile,  (farm  or  mansion,)  is  the  usual  designation 
, of  the  eldest  daughter  in  Wales. 
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with  the  deadly  melancholy  that  seemed  to  her  ever  brooding 
in  the  watery  distance,  let  it  dazzle  gloriously  with  the  sinking 
sun  as  it  might,  ever  since  the  parting  hour. 

It  was  in  the  evening  of  a golden  autumnal  day,  which  was 
closing  in  heavy  fog,  with  thunder-clouds  in  the  distance,  that 
she  sat  in  one  of  those  grand  piazzas  of  rock,  formed  by  the  ex- 
cavating waves  of  ages,  which  distinguish  that  beach,  and 
melted  to  tears : there  alone,  recalling  that  hour — for  the  hour, 
the  prospect,  the  very  aspect  of  the  evening  were  the  very  same, 
and  the  many  years  that  had  elapsed — that  great  void  chasm 
in  her  life  seemed  as  but  a dismal  dream  of  a terrible  and  lone- 
some night;  but  the  sweet  morning — his  prayed-for  return — 
when  would  that  arrive?  Far  indeed  from  vanity  was  the  feel- 
ing which  prompted  this  lone  faithful  girl  to  so  often  turn  to  her 
mirror,  pore  over  her  poor  white  face,  fancy  “ defeatures”  which 
time  had  not  written  yet,  and  sometimes  half  wish  to  die,  ere  he 
should  return,  so  to  avoid  blurring  the  fairer  image  of  her 
which  he  carried  out,  and  might  stiU  preserve.  Suddenly  she 
started  out  of  deepest  reverie,  at  the  appearance  of  a tall  figure 
of  foreign  aspect,  standing  in  the  gorge  of  a rocky  creek,  near, 
but  too  distant  for  her  to  recognise  his  features.  Cut  off  by 
vast  walls  of  cliff  from  the  rustic  homes  above,  fog  and  night- 
fall combining  to  give  solemnity  to  the  low  roar  of  the  waves, 
and  deeper  solitude  to  the  scene,  she  grew  terrified,  and  hid 
herself  behind  the  huge  columnar  portals  of  the  cavern. 
Presently  he  loitered  towards  what  is  called  the  Goat’s 
staircase  (steps  in  the  rock);  but  the  dense  fog  prevented 
her  viewing  his  features,  though  something  urged  her  to  pore 
upon  his  seemingly  sallow  face  with  an  eagerness  of  the  mad. 
Presently  she  heard  a boat  rowed  away  by  men,  both  invisi- 
ble in  the  fog.  She  caught  the  clank  of  a chain  and  voices, 
and  concluded  that  it  had  landed  this  muffled  stranger.  She 
had  had  a wild  dream  the  previous  night  (which  may  be 
hereafter  alluded  to);  her  spirits  were  violently  agitated,  she 
felt  as  if  an  apparition  (a  blest  and  glorious  one !)  had 
glided  near  her  in  its  mist,  so  vision-like  was  the  transient 
spectacle,  all  objects  metamorphosed  by  the  hasy  medium 
into  something  stran;;e,  and  his  verj?^  stature  increased  by  the 
same.  She  fancied  his  hand  of  strange  whiteness — fancied 
she  could  discern  even  the  blackness  of  a mourning  ring  on  a 
finger— she  had  put  one  on  the  hand  of  Septimus  at  their 
last  interview,  so  despondent  was  her  mood  in  that  very  spot. 
Not  dreaming  of  any  one  there  lurking,  the  stranger  stopped, 
and  seemed  to  fix  his  eyes  (hollow  eyes,  she  fancied !)  on  the 
very  cavern  she  occupied,  the  ver}?^  spot  of  their  very  last  en- 
dearments ! So  strong  was  her  perturbation,  that  her  eyes 
grew  dark,  she  nearly  fainted — reviving,  with  a strong  effort, 
she  looked  again,  but  he  was  gone. 

That  same  evening,  as  the  good  dame  of  the  cottage  inn, 
or  “public,”  sat  reading  the  “Welshman’s  Candle,”  or 
“Vicar’s  Book” — Lifre  ij  Fy car — of  Rees  Prichard,  an  old 
volume  with  brazen  clasps,  hardly  less  reverenced  than  the 
Bible  itself  by  the  South-Wallian  peasantry — a stranger, 
stooping  to  enter  under  the  eaves  of  thatch,  disturbed  her 
with  the  unwelcome  sound  of  the  Saxon  tongue.  He  took 
refreshment  in  the  little  back  room  already  alluded  to,  and 
began  to  inquire  about  the  families  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  old  dame  would  hold  no  converse  in  “ Saxon,”  cutting 
all  short  by  the  eternal  “dim  Sassenach”  (“No  Saxon,”  i.e. 
English).  But  her  boy,  her  grandson,  was  more  communi- 
cative. 

“ I saw,  near  the  sea,”  the  stranger  said,  “ an  old  man,  of 
wretched  appearance,  wdth  a beard  (as  I thought,  at  least, 
through  the  fog),  as  we  rowed  along  the  coast — who  is  that?” 
“He  of  the  great  house,  sir, — the  Squire  Vaughan.”  The 
I stranger  started. — “ What ! you  do  not  tell  me  that  old  miserable 
man  was  Mr.  Vaughan  himself?”  Assured  it  was  he,  the 
stranger’s  countenance  fell,  and  he  was  long  silent.  Desirous 
to  interrogate  the  old  woman,  he  addressed  her,  at  last,  in  the 
Welsh  tongue,  and  loosed  her  tongue,  in  so  doing,  as  by  a 
charm,  but  still  preserved  a studied  concealment.  He  inquired 
about  the  lady  of  Llangocd,  Margaret’s  paternal  seat,  and 
sighed  to  hear  of  the  death  of  both  her  parents.  When  told 
that  she  had  been  seated,  not  an  hour  since,  at  that  very  win- 
dow-had slept  one  night,  it  being  stormy,  in  that  very  bed 


(which  filled  up  one  side  of  the  old  room),  the  colour  mounted 
into  the  bronzed  cheek,  and  strange  light  and  exquisite  softness, 
into  the  full  eye  of  the  guest.  Grasping  the  withered  hand  of 
the  hostess,  he  bade  “ God  bless  her,”  in  her  own  language, 
forced  on  her  a piece  of  gold — on  her  grandson,  one  of  silver- 
departed,  none  knew  whither,  leaving  them  all  wonder  and  all 
joy. 

Remorseful  for  the  injury  he  had  done  to  his  son’s  future  in- 
terest, Mr.  Vaughan,  as  has  been  already  related,  abandoned 
himself  to  despair.  His  only  companion,  besides  the  gentle  or- 
phan f whose  attachment  to  his  long  absent  son  endeared  her  to 
him  the  more),  was  an  aged  domestic,  named  Jenan,  who  had 
enlivened  his  revelries  in  former  days,  by  his  skill  on  the  harp, 
and  whose  love  for  the  boy-exUe,  whom  he  had  many  a time 
carried  on  his  back,  when  a child,  was  only  second  to  the 
father’s  own.  He  would  sit  speechless  for  hours,  then  hurry  to 
his  high  turret  window  to  look  out  over  the  sea,  murmuring  to 
himself,  “ A father  or  no  father?  Is  my  blood  stopped  utterly 
except  in  this  old  foul  heart?  Three  at  once! — all  at  once ! and 
all  by  water,  water! — all  watery  deaths!*  It  was  indeed  h'Ae 
a judgment! — What  say  yow,  Jenan?  Am  I a father  yet?” 

Margaret,  on  her  return,  tried  to  rouse  his  spirits,  by  telling 
how  she  dreamed  his  son  was  returned,  weU  and  happy, — that 
she  held  his  hand  in  hers,  but  concealed  (in  her  bashfulness) 
that  it  was  before  the  altar^  that  their  hands  so  met.  She 
withheld  also,  the  darker  sequel — that  suddenly  she  lost  him 
in  the  darkness  of  a total  eclipse ; yet  somehow  the  hand  was 
not  unlocked  from  hers,  but  gleamed  to  the  ghastly  light — a 
dreadful  red — ring  and  all  being  covered  with  blood. 

That  same  evening,  or  rather  night,  a vessel,  which  had  been 
long  lying  to,  came  aground,  and  became  a wreck,  through  the 
act  of  Ralph  “ the  Diaowl,”  who  had  kindled  a fire  on  the  beach, 
and,  cut  off  by  the  walls  of  cliff,  had  the  shore  as  a solitude  for 
himself  and  his  black  purpose.  Descrying  the  red  gleams  be- 
low, from  his  high  lattice,  Mr.  Vaughan  hurried  down,  followed 
by  Jenan,  bearing  a life-preserving  apparatus  for  reaching  the 
wreck.  They  caught  the  soimd  of  a clanking  chain  and  faint 
clamour  of  voices,  as  of  persons  taking  to  the  boat.  A sudden, 
dreadful  silence  ensued.  It  was,  no  doubt,  swamped.  Mr. 
Vaughan  urged  the  hardy  wrecker  to  venture  to  sAvim  out  with 
the  apparatus  to  the  beating  vessel,  to  ascertain  if  any  one  were 
stni  on  board,  and  he  consented. 

The  melancholy  pair  stood  listening  in  the  sort  of  cavern 
hollow,  formed  in  the  mixed  fog  and  sea-mists,  by  the  red  light 
of  the  Avatch-fire,  and  heard  only  the  sound  of  a bell,  Avhich, 
being  fixed  in  the  ship  for  calling  the  crew  together  on  occa- 
sion, now  kept  time  to  the  rolling  of  the  wreck  Avith  almost  the 
regularity  of  a passing-bell.  “ Think  you  he  has  reached  the 
vessel  yet  ?”  Mr.  Vaughan  continually  inquired.  There  are  on 
that  coast  singular  crannies  and  passages  called  Avind  holes, 
which  pierce  far  into  the  rocks  and  open  above,  occasioning 
soimds,  sometimes  of  melancholy  grandeur,  like  those  of  an 
enormous  ^olian  harp,  or  many  such,  and  wliich  the  supersti- 
tious hear  Avith  awe  and  forbodings  in  wild  weather.  Deceived 
by  these,  perhaps,  Mr.  Vaughan  exclaimed — “ I could  fancy  I 
heard  two  voices  in  the  pauses  of  the  gust!  he’s  on  the  hulk  by 
this  time — that  dismal,  dreadful  bell!  How  strange,  how  solemn 
it  sounds,  above  all  the  weltering  and  breaking  of  the  Avaves  and 
hissing  of  this  pebbly  beach! — Hark!  hark!  hark!”  His  last 
exclamation  expressed  intense  alarm  or  awe,  and  in  his  eager- 
ness to  listen,  he  laid  his  finger  on  Jenan’s  lips,  to  prevent  his 
speech.  “It’s  only  the  noise  of  +hc  Aviudholes,  sir,”  he  said  at 
last — “ I’ve  stood  in  Avild  evenings  and  heard  such  sounds;  they 
seemed  like  screams  of  raving  madness,  and  presently,  as  the 
wind  sunk,  like  sweet  voices,  but  melanclioly — dirges  or  ‘ wa- 
king’ of  corpses — one  might  fancy  anything.”  “ True ! — any- 
thing; fighting  or  praying  for  life  and  mercy — cursing  and 
blasphemy  of  murderers — anything!”  “Why  did  you  start, 
sir? — wliat  made  your  hand  tremble  so  violently  as  you  laid 


* His  two  sons  had  gone  with  the  only  boat,  and  landed  on  a 
rock,  dry  at  low  water,  called  “ The  Swinkers,”  and  tlie  boat  drift- 
ing away,  they  perislied  in  sight  of  their  father,  on  the  shore.  In. 
the  confusion,  a younger  child,  left  alone,  foil  into  sotneAvaier^ 

I and  perished  at  the  same  time. — Grosb. 
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your  finger  on  my  lips  just  now? — what  did  you  fancy  you 
heard?” — “Tell  me,  first,  what  did  you  fancy  you  heard?” 
— But  no,  it  was  a wild  fancy  of  my  own  brain,  Jenan, 
that  was  all. — What  does  that  devil  on  the  wreck  so  long? — 
Ralph,  you  villain ! Ralph ! come  back,  I say !”  “ Alas ! dear 

master,  your  voice  can’t  reach  him — he  is  but  looking  about  for 
what  he  can  lay  hands  on.”  “Lay  hands  on! — lay  violent 
hands!  No,  no — there  was  no  living  thing  there! — it  was  but 
my  fancy.  Yet  you  might  have  a wild  fancy,  a shocking  fancy, 
as  well  as  I — hark;  oh  God!  again!”  and  he  grasped  his  com- 
panion’s arm  with  a hand  that  shook  so  as  to  shake  the  old 
man’s  whole  person,  he  remaining  dumb  as  death,  in  intensity 
of  listening  the  while.  “ Now,  did  you  hear  nothing?”  he  burst 
forth.  I did  hear  a sound,  as  of  a*  voice.”  “ Ay,  and  it  must 
be  a long,  a strong,  a dreadful  sound,  to  be  heard  above  all  the 
sea,  and  all  the  sounds  of  these  caves  and  winds!  A voice — • 
you  mutter — a voice! — go  on — whose  voice  did  you  fancy  it 
was?  But  I am  mad — no  matter  what  I fancied — what  did 
you  ? But  we  might  both  have  a mad  conceit.  Did  you  fancy 
anything  particular.”  “ I seemed  to  hear  two  voices.”  “ So  did 
I!— Come  back,  you  wretch — you  wrecker — murderer! — or  may 
that  dark  sea  or  hoUow  hell  at  once  swallow  you  quick! — Come 
back,  and  x>ut  an  end  to  this  dream,  if  it  be  a dream!”  “ Pray, 
sir,  do  not  exhaust  yourself  thus — the  sea’s  too  loud.”  “ Then, 
end  it  you — you,  yourself — now,  now!  Did  you  not  think  it  his 
voice,  my  poor  boy’s  own?  I know  you  did! — Answer  me,  and 
speak  me  dead  at  once ! You  know  it — who  could  forget  it? 
Speak — ^I’m  ready!” 

But  ere  the  answer  came,  the  sound  of  the  wrecker  himself 
regaining  land  rivetted  his  whole  mind,  while  so  deep  a dark- 
ness, from  invisible  clouds  of  thunder  (which  already  growled 
in  the  distance),  joined  to  the  fog,  came  over  the  night,  that  he 
was  made  conscious  of  the  wrecker’s  presence  by  his  standing 
up,  dim,  before  him,  a black  and  figured  shadow,  for  the  embers 
shot  light  but  a few  feet  into  the  mass  of  fog.  “Was  aught 
alive  on  board? — Speak,  for  the  love  of  God!” — The  sullen  and 
malignant  man  baulked  his  frantic  eagerness  by  a long  pause, 
then  muttered,  carelessly — “ There  is  nothing  alive  on  board.” 
“ ‘ Was  anything  alive  on  board?’  was  my  question,  dog!”  he 
said  in  fury,  between  his  teeth.  “ WeU,  then,  there  was  one 
dog  on  the  wreck;”  replied  the  ruffian,  laughing.  A moun- 
tain’s weight  seemed  heaved  from  off  the  breast  of  the  fancy- 
fraught  father.  The  suddenness  of  the  relief  was  of  itseff  a 
shock.  “ Only  a dog — a poor  dog,”  he  rejoined,  calmly,  his 
suddenly  softened  nature  melting  toward  even  this  humbler 
object.  “ And  you  left  it  to  die?  It  would  have  been  merciful 
to  bring  him  ashore.  The  tide  is  running  out — ^wiU  he  be  likely 
to  get  to  land?”  “ And  so  bar  our  claim  to  the  ship?  Blood! 
something  has  strangely  wrought  on  you  to-night!  Why, 
there’s  a rich  cargo,  that  will  lie  dry  by  morning — I had  it  from 
the  captain  and  owner,  himself,  that  it’s  a rich  one.”  “ The 
rack  again! — why,  you  said  there  was  only  a dog!”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Vaughan,  in  agony.  “Ay,  a dog  of  my  breed! — did  you 
not  say  I was  a dog,  just  now?  Did  ye  hear  him  howl  when  I 
— but  never  fear,  he’ll  never  witness  against  us,  never  howl 
more,  unless  in  the  night  of  the  judgment!”  “Wretch!  what 
name?  what  country?  what — ” The  wrecker  had  retired  into 
the  darkness,  but  soon  reappearing  in  the  narrow  circumference 
of  the  dying  light  of  the  embers,  proffered  his  hand  to  the  im- 
patient questioner — “Be  pleased,  sir,”  he  said,  “to  accept  the 
hand  of  poor  Ralph,  in  token  of  his  forgiveness  for  your  j 
causing  the  loss  of  his  other!”  “What  means  the  mysterious 
wretch?”  Mr.  Vaughan  exclaimed.  “ Answer  my  question,  or 
return  to  the  pour  stranger  on  the  wreck,  if  you  be  a man ! — 
Horror  of  death ! fellow,”  he  added,  shuddering — “ what  a cold  i 
hand  thou  hast!”  A laugh  of  ferocious  and  triumphing  insult  | 
sounded  through  the  dark,  wliile,  to  his  astonishment,  IMr.  I 
Vaughan  perceived  his  figure  moving  away,  he  still  holding  ! 
what  he  had  believed  to  be  his  hand.  “ Wish  me  joy,  sir!”  the  | 
villaia  shouted,  while  he  touched  Mr.  Vaughan  with  a hand  of  | 
living  warmth! — “wish  me  joy  of  possessing  two  hands,  once  | 
more!  Now  I’m  satisfied — now  we  axe  friends!  There  is  a 
ring  on  that  hand;  shew  it  to  the  fire  there,  and  see  if  you 
know  it.  The  poor  gentleman,  when  I got  the  better  of  him, 
entreated  me  to  give  that  to  the  young  lady,  your  ward,  and  his 


dying  love  and  farewell  to  you.  But  when  he  was  dead,  it 
came  into  my  mind  to  bring  you  hand  and  all!” — The  unhappy 
father  remained  like  a statue,  speechless,  holding  a dead  hand 
— the  hand  of  his  long-lost  son! 

The  young  adventurer  was  returning,  in  high  hope  and 
fortune,  but  the  ship,  bound  to  a Welsh  port,  happening  to  be 
delayed  off  the  Glamorgan  coast,  he  determined  to  land,  prior 
to  his  final  return,  perhaps  to  satisfy  himself  respecting  the 
feelings  of  Ms  young  mistress,  after  so  long  an  absence — 
perhaps,  also,  wishing  to  surprise  his  father  and  her  with  the 
sudden  announcement,  when  he  should  visit  home,  to  depart  no 
more. 

On  occasion  of  this  tragedy,  the  wretched  wrecker-lord  re- 
signed his  manor  and  castle  to  the  family  of  Butler,  and  no- 
thing is  recorded  of  Ms  after  fate.  The  ruffian  suffered  for 
another  crime  soon  after.  The  lady  is  said  to  have  preserved 
the  hand  and  ring,  for  the  remainder  of  her  wasted  life,  in  a 
sort  of  little  grave,  in  an  earthern  vase,  planted  with  sweet 
flowers,  as  the  lady  in  Boccacio’s  novel  preserved  all  she  could 
retain  of  her  lover  in  a pot  of  basil.  Such  was  the  fearful  ca- 
tastrophe which  the  Glamorganshire  annals  record  as  “ God’s 
Revenge  against  Wreckers.” 


LOSS  OF  THE  BETSEY,  CAPTAIN  BROOKS, 

Nov.  24,  1805. 

The  schooner,  Betsey,  of  seventy-five  tons  burthen,  com- 
manded by  William  Brooks,  left  Macao  on  Nov.  10,  1805,  bound 
for  New  South  Wales;  besides  the  master,  the  crew  consisted  of 
Edward  Luttrell,  mate,  a gunner,  two  sea-cunnies  and  one  Por- 
tuguese, three  Manilla  and  four  Chinese  Lascars. 

NotMng  particular  occurred  during  the  first  ten  days;  but  on 
I the  2 1st,  at  about  half-past  two  in  the  mormng,  ‘while  going  at 
I the  rate  of  seven  and  a-half  knots,  the  vessel  struck  upon  a 
reef : they  instantly  lowered  down  the  boat,  and  sent  a small 
anchor  astern;  but,  on  heaving  it,  the  cable  parted.  They  then 
began  to  construct  a raft  with  the  empty  water-casks  they  had 
on  board,  but  the  swell  was  at  that  time  so  great,  that  for  the 
present  they  found  it  impossible  to  effect  it. 

When  the  morning  broke,  they  found  that  the  vessel  had 
forged  over  the  reef,  about  four  or  five  miles,  not  having  more 
j than  two  feet  water;  the  reef  extending  for  nine  or  ten  miles 
i to  the  S.  E.,  and  W.  from  four  to  five  miles, 
j During  the  following  three  days  and  nights,  every  exertion 
I was  made  to  get  the  vessel  off,  but  all  to  no  effect;  and  the  ex- 
I hausted  crew  became  so  weakened  and  dispirited  by  their  fruit- 
: less  efforts,  that  they  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  complete 
I the  raft  which  they  had  commenced;  and  the  vessel,  at  this 
I time,  was  bulged  on  the  starboard  side. 

i However,  on  the  24th,  by  dint  of  their  united  efforts,  the  raft 
was  finished,  and  they  took  their  departure  from  the  vessel,  in 
company  with  the  jolly-boat,  steermg  for  Balambangau;  in  the 
joUy-boat  were  Captain  Brooks,  the  mate,  gunner,  and  two  sea- 
cunnies  ; their  only  provisions  being  a small  bag  of  biscuit  and 
two  bottles  of  Avater;  Avhile  on  the  raft  were  one  Portuguese 
four  Chinese,  and  three  Malays,  who  were  better  provided.  On 
the  same  day  they  parted  company,  and  a brisk  gale  coming 
on  to  blow  from  the  N.W.  those  in  the  jolly-boat  saw  no  more 
of  the  raft.  As  the  island  of  Borneo  bore_  S.E.  there  is  a pro- 
bability that  she  might  have  drifted  upon  it.  The  Betsey  was 
lost  in  lat.  9°  48^  N.  and  long.  114°  14'  E. 

Her  beauteous  sides,  whose  rainbow  hues 
Gleam’d  softly  from  below. 

And  flung  a varied  glowing  flash 
O’er  wreaths  of  murm’ring  snow, 

To  the  coral  rocks  are  hurried  down. 

To  sleep  ’mid  colours  as  bright  as  her  own. 

Prom  the  24th  to  the  28th  it  continued  blowing  hard  from  the 
N.W.,  when  it  fell  calm.  By  this  time,  tne  water  was  entirely 
expended,  and  the  small  remainder  of  their  biscuits  Avas  com- 
pletely saturated  with  salt-Avater 

On  the  29th,  at  day-break,  to  their  great  joy,  they  discovered 
land,  which  they  supposed  to  be  Balabac;  but  they  were  nearly 
exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  rowing,  as  it  was  then  a perfect 
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calm,  and  exposed  to  a burning  sun;  added  to  which,  so  great 
was  their  distress  from  want  of  water,  that  many  of  them, 
almost  desperate  from  intense  thirst,  began  to  drink  their  own 
urine.  At  night  it  blew  so  hard  from  the  N.E.  that  they  were 
obliged  to  bear  up  for  Banguey,  the  N.W.  point  of  which  they 
discovered  the  following  morning  at  day- break;  and  having  for- 
tunately succeeded  in  reaching  it,  they  instantly  went  in  search 
of  water,  which  they  soon  found  and  drank  to  excess. 

As  they  were  afterAvards  rambling  in  the  woods,  in  search  of 
fruit,  they  Avere  met  by  tAVO  Malays,  to  whom  they  made  signs 
that  they  were  in  Avant  of  food ; which  being  understood  by 
the  Malays,  they  Avent  aAvay,  and  returned  in  the  afternoon, 
bringing  Avith  them  two  cocoa-nuts  and  a few  sweet  potatoes, 
for  Avhich  they  gave  them  a silver  spoon  in  exchange,  and  at 
night  they  returned  on  board  the  boat. 

The  next  morning  five  Malays  made  their  appearance,  bring- 
ing with  them  some  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  for  which  they 
received  some  spoons  in  exchange.  These  people  pointed  to- 
Avards  Balambangau,  and  endeavoured  to  make  them  xmder- 
stand  that  the  English  had  quitted  it  for  some  time;  they  then 
repaired  on  board  with  their  little  stock  of  provisions,  and  re- 
turned the  following  morning  to  receive  the  promised  supply. 

Eleven  Malays  now  appeared  on  the  beach,  when  after  they 
had  landed,  and  some  conversation  had  taken  place,  one  of  them 
threw  a spear  at  Captain  Brooks,  which  hit  him  in  the  beUy; 
another  of  them  aimed  a blow  at  Mr.  Luttrell,  but  he  being 
armed  with  a cutlass,  x^arried  it  off,  and  made  all  haste  to  re- 
gain the  boat.  Captain  Brooks  succeeded  in  withdrawing  the 
spear,  and  ran  to  a short  distance ; but  weakened  by  the  loss 
of  blood,  he  Avas  soon  overtaken,  when  they  cut  off  both  his 
xCgs.  The  gunner  was  also  severely  Avounded,  and  reached  the 
boat  covered  Avith  blood.  At  this  time,  those  in  the  boat  saw 
the  Malays  stripping  the  dead  body  of  Captain  Brooks,  and  in 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  the  gunner  expired. 

They  immediately  made  sail  from  this  inhuman  shore,  and 
after  examining  their  stock  of  provisions,  they  foimd  it  con- 
sisted of  ten  cobs  of  Indian  corn,  three  pumpkins,  and  two 
bottles  of  water,  Avith  Avhich  seasonable  relief,  and  trusting  to 
the  mercy  of  Divine  Providence,  they  came  to  the  determi- 
nation of  shaping  their  course  for  the  straits  of  Malacca. 

Nothing  of  consequence  occurred  from  the  4th  of  December 
until  the  14th.  Fortunately  their  small  stock  of  water  was 
replenished  by  frequent  Avelcome  showers,  but  the  poor  crew 
were  nearly  exhausted  by  their  constant  fatigue,  hunger,  and 
watching,  which  not  only  deprived  them  of  strength,  but  the 
spirit  to  exert  themselves. 

On  the  15th,  they  fell  in  with  a group  of  islands  in  lat.  3°  N. 
and  long,  about  100°  E.  iis  they  approached  the  shore,  they 
Avere  observed  by  three  Malay  prows,  which  came  up  and 
attacked  them,  and  in  the  pursuit  one  of  the  sea-cunnies  was 
speared  and  died  instantly;  the  other  was  very  severely 
wounded.  Mr.  Luttrell  had  again  reason  to  be  thankful  for  a 
narrow  escape,  as  a spear  passed  through  his  hat  without  in- 
juring his  head. 

^ Thus  overpoAvered,  and  rendered  incapable  of  further  re- 
sistance, the  Malays  took  possession  of  the  boat  and  immedi- 
ately deprived  them  of  their  pro{»erty,  consisting  of  the  sex- 
tant, the  log-book,  some  plate  and  clothes;  and  kept  them  in 
a prow  without  any  covering,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a 
burning  sun,  and  with  only  a small  quantity  of  sago  during 
the  whole  of  three  days:  after  which  they  were  taken  on 
shore  on  an  island  named  Sube,  to  the  house  of  a Rajah, 
Avhere  they  remained  in  a state  of  slavery,  entirely  naked, 
and  sub>isfing  only  on  sago,  until  the  20th  April,  1806,  when 
the  Rajah  sailed  from  the  island  in  a x>tow  for  Rhio,  taking 
with  him  Mr.  Luttrell  and  the  two  sea-cunnies. 

After  a tedious  passage  of  twenty- five  days,  and  being 
nearly  famished  by  the  scanty  allowance  of  provisions,  they 
arrived  at  Rhio,  where  their  distresses  were  considerably 
alleviated  by  Mr.  Kock,  of  Malacca,  Avho  treated  them  in 
the  kindest  and  most  hospitable  manner;  and  the  ship  Kan- 
dree,  Captain  Williamson,  arriving  the  following  day,  and 
being  bound  for  Malacca,  they  obtained  a passage  to  that 
port 


“MIND  YOUR  EY  E.” 

BY  “the  old  sailor.”* 

“Why,  how  many  Avives  have  you  had.  Jack?”  asked  Mr* 
Wildgust. 

“How  many  Avives,  sir? — let  me  see.  I can’t  disactly  say; 
but  I think  a matter  of  seven,  or  somewhere  thereabouts,”  an- 
swered the  boatswain’s  mate; — “the  fact  is,  sir,  I never  liked 
to  keep  tally  of  them  consarns,  especially  in  regard  of  my  never 
having  lamed  to  work  a dead  reckoning.  But  I remembers 
once,  sir,  being  ashore  on  leave;  I Avas  a giddy  monkey  of  a 
main-top-man  then,  full  of  frolic  and  mischief,  and  I belonged 
to  the  Royal  Oak,  seventy-four,  as  had  Lord  Amelia  Beau- 
clerk’s  flag  flying;  so,  as  I said  afore,  I was  ashore  on  leave, 
and  in  course,  as  we’d  been  paid  prize-money,  and  there  warn’t 
no  purser  to  sarve  out  the  grog,  why  I had  just  as  much  as  I 
wanted.  Here’s  towards  all  your  healths,  genelmen,”  and  Jack 
took  a draught  of  his  beverage.  Not  but  what  I was  quite  sober, 
sir,”  addressing  the  mate,  “ ownly  I was  Avhat  you  may  call 
happy,  and  as  I was  always  wartuously  inclined,  I kept  a 
good  look-out  a-head,  to  see  if  I could  get  sight  of  some  decent 
young  woman  to  overhaul  my  mind  to,  and  ax  her  to  be  spliced. 
Well,  whilst  I was  backing  and  filling,  just  dropping  up  Avith 
the  tide,  I spies  as  pretty  a figure-head  as  I had  seen  for  many 
a day,  ownly  she’d  the  least  bit  in  the  world  of  a squint  in  one 
of  her  eyes,  and  I’m  bless’d  if  I don’t  think  it  was  that  ’ere  eye 
as  did  the  job  for  me,  all  the  same  as  Miss  Ring  Ching  Fou  has 
done  it  for  Muster  Pearson.  She  Avore  a suit  of  black  gear, 
with  plenty  of  crape  about  it,  and  a black  wale,  brailed  up 
over  her  bonnet,  and  ‘ my  precious  rags  and  buttons,’  thinks 
I,  ‘ but  she  is  a beauty,  anyhow,’  though  I didn’t  much  like 
the  colour  of  her  canvass.  Howsomever,  I claps  her  alongside, 
as  bowld  as  brass,  and  ‘What  cheer,  what  cheer,  lovey?’  says 
I,  but  she  jumped  away,  just  like  a shot  when  it  strikes  the 
comb  of  the  sea,  and  her  eye — that’s  her  piercer,  sir — gave  me 
a look  that  went  right  slap  through  my  heart,  for  all  the  world 
like  that  ’ere  harpoon  in  the  letter  through  Muster  Pearson’s, 
and  I should  have  Avished  to  have  had  that  logged  down  in- 
stead of  the  Cupid  in  the  boat,  OAvnly  it  was  a matter  of  onpos- 
sibUity  to  draw  a eye  going  through  a heart.” 

“ Come,  bear  a hand  with  your  yarn.  Jack,”  exclaimed  the 
boatswain,  somewhat  peevishly,  “ you’ll  spin  it  out  as  long  as 
you  can  remember.” 

“ I’ll  cut  it  at  once,  if  so  be  as  the  genelmen  wishes  it,”  said 
Jack;  but  a general  desire  being  expressed  for  him  to  go  on, 
he  continued.  “Well,  then,  she  bounces  away,  and  in  good 
consequence,  seeing  as  I wanted  her  company,  I springs  my 
luff  arter  her;  she  made  sail,  and  I Avent  in  chase;  and  so 
getting  the  heels  of  her,  I creeps  up  upon  her  starboard  beam, 
and  we  carried  on  for  some  time  with  our  yard-arms  touching, 
and  I plied  her  Avith  a royal  salute  of  flattery,  as  made  her  re- 
duce her  canvass,  and  we  were  soon  like  owld  acquaintances, 
for  she  hooked  on  to  the  crook  of  my  elboAV  and  away  we 
went,  happy-go-lucky,  talking  together  as  pleasant  as  turtle 
doves.  I warn’t  long  in  fishing  out  of  her  Avho  and  what  she 
was.  She  told  me  she  Avas  a young  Avidow  as  had  lost  her 
husband.” 

“ Why,  hoAv  could  she  be  a widoAV,  Avithout  she  had  lost  her 
husband?”  inquired  the  boatswain. 

“ That’s  a matter,  sir,  as  I never  gave  a thought  about,”  an- 
SAvered  Jack,  “ and  therefore  Avith  my  knowledge  of  things  in 
general,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  say;  all  as  I’m  certain  on  is, 
that  she  said,  she  was  a widow  without  never  a husband;  and 
she  heaved  such  a moloncholy  sigh,  and  the  tears  trickled  so 
fast  down  her  face  when  she  mentioned  it,  that  thinks  I to  my- 
self, ‘ a Avoman  Avho  can  feel  so  strong  a regard  for  him  as  is 
dead  and  gone  would  be  likely  to  beha\'e  herself  properly  and 
lovingly,  to  any  cnc  as  aa'ouW  fiU  up  the  Avacancy  and  treat  her 
kindly ,*^as  I Avould,  and  so  says  I,  ‘ my  precious,’  says  1,  ‘you’re 
tile  neatest  craft  as  I’a^c  seen  for  a month  of  Sundays,  and 
though  you’ve  been  married  afore,’  says  I,  ‘yet  I don’t  care  for 
tliat,  as  mayliap  you  ve  lamed  all  the  better  how  to  work  ship 
and  do  your  duty  aloAv  and  aloft,’  says  I,  ‘and  if  you’ve  ownly 
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got  a babby  just  to  play  with  and  cheer  you  when  I’m  at  sea, 
why  then,  my  darling,  you  carn’t  do  nothing  more  wiser  than 
to  take  Jack  Moberly  for  betterer  or  worserer,’  and  she  blushed  as 
redasthetomkin  of  a twenty-four-pounder,  and  then  she  sobbed 
and  shook  her  head  mournfully,  but  I knowed  as  she  was  pleased, 
because  she  clung  tighter  to  me  and  didn’t  say  * No;’  so  I grap- 
pled her  again,  and  poured  in  a broadside  of  all  the  fine  love- 
making  words  as  ever  came  into  my  head,  now  and  then  dis- 
charging a volley  of  small  shot  in  the  way  of  vows  and  pro- 
mises, till  at  last  she  said  ‘she  would  consider  of  it.’  ‘And 
about  the  pickaninny,’  says  I,  giving  her  hand  a gentle  per- 
suader, ‘ is  there  one  or  not?’  And  then  she  blushed  again,  and 
cried;  I never  saw  so  much  emulsion  in  any  soul  afore.  ‘Yes,’ 
says  she,  as  she  covered  her  face  wdth  her  white  handkercher, 
‘yes;  though  my  dear  William  is  departed  to  heaven  he  left 
behind  a lovely  pledge  of  our  affection,’  says  she;  ‘and  oh!  if 
I thought  you  would  be  a kind  father  to  it’ — ‘ I will,  I will,’ 
says  I,  ‘ the  best  and  most  dutiful  of  fathers  I’ll  be, — o\^y  try 
me  this  once,  lovey — and  there’s  all  my  pay  and  my  prize 
money  for  you  and  the  boy — ^but  avast,’  says  I,  ‘ is  it  a boy?’ 
‘ It  is,’  says  she,  ‘ a fine  boy,  the  very  moral  of  my  poor  Wil- 
liam, whom  I shall  never  see  again.’  ‘ So  much  the  better,’ 
says  I,  ‘ that’s  about  the  boy  I means,  my  precious,  and  so, 
without  any  more  palaver,  let’s  get  the  parson  to  read  us  a page 
or  two  out  of  his  book,  and  when  you’re  Mrs.  Moberly,  1’U  rig 
you  out  as  fine  as  a fiddle.’  ‘ You  forget,’  says  she,  ‘ that  I’m 
in  my  weeds.’  ‘In  your  what?’  axes  I.  ‘ In  my  weeds,’  says 
she  again,  and  holds  up  her  duds.  ‘Ho!  ho!’  says  I,  ‘that’s 
what  you  mean,  lovey,  is  it;  well,  never  mind;  as  soon  as 
we’re  spliced  we’ll  change  ’em  for  sea  weeds.  But  I should 
like  to  see  the  babby.’  ‘ You  cannot  see  him  just  now,’  says 
she,  ‘ but  wait  till  the  evening,  and  then  I’ll,  bring  him  to  you 
if  you  will  give  me  your  word  not  to  get  groggy.’  ‘ Honour 
bright,’  says  I,  laying  my  fiipper  on  my  heart,  ‘ I’ll  keep  soberer 
nor  fifty  men  right  out;  but  why  won’t  you  let  me  go  home 
mth  you?’  Howsomever,  she  wouldn’t  allow  of  my  doing  that 
last,  and  so  I agreed  to  see  her  in  the  evening,  at  the  place 
where  we  parted;  for  she  would  go,  though  I wanted  her  to 
cruise  with  me  all  day;  but  she  said  the  child  would  cry  for 
her,  and  that  was  enough,  for  I didn’t  mucli  stomach  the  thought 
of  the  innocent  babby  suffering,  especially  as  she  promised  to 
bring  it  with  her.  So  you  see,  sir,  I hauls  my  wind  for  owld 
Tom  Spraggses — Tom  had  been  a messmate  when  I was  a boy, 
and  now  he  kept  the  Salmon  and  Boathook,  a house  where  aU 
true-hearted  tars  were  sure  of  being  well  sarved  for  money, 
and  a bit  of  adwice  for  nothing.  So  I goes  to  Tom,  and  I tells 
him  of  the  consarii.  ‘ Have  a care,  Jack,’  says  he,  ‘ have  a 
care,  my  son;  pirates  carry  black  colours,  you  knoAV,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  blue  jackets  you  ought  to  make  out  what  she 
is,  before  you  put  her  into  commission  to  cruise  under  your 
own  name.’  ‘ All  very  good,  Tom,’  says  I,  ‘ and  all  very  proper 
in  regard  of  my  knowing  as  you  means  well;  but  if  you  was 
ownly  to  see  her — why  I’m  blessed,  Tom,  but  there  she  is,’ 
says  I,  as  I seed  her  go  past  the  window,  and  Tom  tops  his 
boom,  and  slips  his  cable  in  chace,  to  reconnighter  her  build 
and  rig,  while  I sits  down  to  quiet  the  owld  woman,  who  didn’t 
much  stomach  Tom’s  running  arter  the  gals.  WeU,  after  a 
while,  back  again  he  comes,  and  Mrs.  Spraggs  opens  her  lower 
deck  ports  at  him,  but  Tom  says  nothing,  but  gives  me  a wink, 
and  so  we  walks  into  the  parlour  together.  ‘ Owld  un  breezy?’ 
says  he,  axing  a question  which  he  hisself  knowed  weU  how 
to  answer.  ‘A  bit  so,’  says  I;  ‘but  you  don’t  mind  that; 
what  have  you  made  her  out  to  be?’  Tom  shook  his  head. 

‘ ]V^d  your  eye.  Jack,’  says  he,  ‘ I’ve  seed  her  afore  and  knows 
a little  of  her  history,  but  shan’t  never  say  nothing  about  it 
now;  ownly,  as  I said  afore,  mind  your  eye;  and  be  sure 
and  have  a good  overhaul  of  the  consam  of  the  babby,’  says 
he. 

“ Well,  genelmen,  this  put  me  to  a fathom  or  two  of  nonplush, 
but  I couldn’t  believe,  arter  all,  that  one  who  looked  so  inno- 
cent, and  piped  her  eye  so  nat’raUy,  could  be  a bad-un,  and  the 
more  in  regard  of  her  grief  for  her  poor  William  as  had  lost 
the  number  of  his  mess.  Howsomever,  I goes  in  the  evening 
detarmined  to  follow  Tom’s  instructions,  but  when  I seed  her. 
I’m  blest  if  I didn’t  forget  everything  but  her  own  beautiful 


figure-head,  though  I thought  the  cocked-hat  in  her  eye  seemed 
to  slew  round  precious  fast,  and  when  she  answered  my  hail, 
she  was  rather  thick  and  husky  in  the  throat;  and  so  as  it  was 
getting  duskish,  and  there  warn’t  many  people  on  the  look-out, 
I grapples  howld  of  a kiss,  and  I’m  blowed  if  her  breath  did’nt 
teU  me  as  she’d  been  taking  a twist  out  of  the  neck  of  a bottle 
of  rum;  and  then  I thinks  of  Tom’s  adwice,  ‘ Mind  your  eye. 
Jack,*  and  about  overhauling  the  consarn  of  the  babby  as  she 
had  nuzzled  up  onderneath  her  shawl;  but  she  wouldn’t  never 
let  me  go  for  to  touch  it,  as  she  swore  it  was  fast  asleep,  and  if 
she  onWvered  it  the  damp  air  would  give  it  cowld ; and  thinks 
I to  myself,  ‘that’s  kind  and  raother-like  on  her,  too;  mayhap 
Tom’s  mistaken,  arter  all.  WeU,’  says  I,  ‘ lovey,  you  see  as 
I’ve  kept  my  word  in  regard  of  not  getting  groggy.’  ‘ No,  no,’ 
says  she,  ‘you’ve  not  kept  your  word — you  are  entirely  distosi- 
cated  at  this  very  moment.’ 

“ Now,  genelmen,  I positively  purtest  as  I was  as  sober  as  I 
am  at  this  instant,  but  coming  from  such  lips  as  them,  it  jim- 
mycumbothered  me,  and  as  either  she  or  me  got  to  staggering 
I began  to  be  certain  it  must  be  me ; for  as  for  she  getting  top- 
hampered,  I couldn’t  have  believed  it  no  how.  So  I made  up 
my  mind,  as  I’d  been  drinking  without  knowing  on  it,  and  I 
axed  her  pardon,  and  got  talking  all  sorts  of  treacly  things  to 
her;  and  she  began  to  grow  sweet  upon  me,  when  owld  Tom’s 
‘mind  your  eye,  Jack,’  crossed  my  thoughts,  and  as  she 
rayther  tript  and  Im’ched  to  board,  I’m  a Dutchman  if  I didn’t 
diskiver  as  it  was  she  as  was  shaking  a cloth  in  the  wind  in- 
stead of  me,  and  ‘ Yo  hoy,  my  precious,’  says  I,  ‘ its  a sad  heart 
as  never  rejoices,’  says  I,  ‘ but  you’ve  been  bowsing  rather  too 
taut  a leech  upon  your  jib,  which  arn’t  altogether  ship-shape  in 
a widow  as  is,  and  a wife  as  she’s  going  to  be.’  ‘I  scorns  your 
puterations,’  says  she,  ‘ my  jib,  indeed,  and  me  in  mourning  for 
my  poor  departed  WilUam;’  and  she  began  to  cry  again,  and! 
found  the  spray  coming  into  my  own  scuppers  till  I recoUected 
owld  Tom’s  ‘ mind  your  eye.  Jack.’  ‘ There,  don’t  go  for  to 
take  on  so,  my  dear,’  says  I,  ‘ you  know  as  I never  meant  any 
harm,’  but  I’m  blessed  afore  I’d  got  the  words  hardly  out  of  my 
mouth,  away  she  takes  a roll  to  starboard  as  nearly  laid  her  on 
her  beam  ends,  and  says  my  thoughts  to  me,  ‘ it’s  all  plain 
enough  now — she’s  a going  it.’  Well,  seeing  how  matters  stood, 
genelmen,  I was  afear’d  she’d  capsize  a top  of  the  babby  and 
scrunch  it,  and  so,  says  I,  ‘ steady — steady,  lovey,  this  will 
never  do,  and  I must  sheer  off*.’  ‘ Oh,  you  must,  must  you,’ 
says  she,  ‘ but  you  won’t  though — you  promised  to  marry  me, 
you  did,  and  I’ve  brought  the  child  as  you  wished  me — I’ve 
done  all  as  you  axed  me  to  do.’  ‘ And  a precious  sight  more 
nor  ever  I axed  you,’  says  I,  ‘ but  once  for  all.  I’ll  never  go  for 
to  have  a wife  who  arn’t  able  to  keep  a watch  over  herself — 
not  but  what  I feels  for  the  infant,  poor  thing — but  I’m  off*, 
lovey.  I’m  off,’  and  I gives  her  a wide  birth,  ‘ take  care  of  the 
babby,’  says  I.  ‘ Confoimd  you  and  the  babby  too,’  says  she, 
‘ and  if  you  think  I carn’t  be  a mother  to  it,  take  it  yourself 
and  be  hanged  to  you!’  and  I’m  blessed  if  she  didn’t  whip  the 
babby  from  under  her  shawl,  and  fling  it  right  slap  at  me.” 

“ Avast  there.  Jack,  avast,”  exclaimed  the  boatswain,  “ she 
never  couldn’t  be  such  a monster.” 

“ It’s  as  true,  Mj*.  Pearson,  as  that  Mr.  Wildgust  wants  to  be 
a leftenant,”  responded  Moberly,  firmly,  “ she  flung  it  right  at 
me,  and  it  hit  me  over  the  nose  and  nearly  knocked  me  back- 
wards. ‘Halloo,’  says  I,  ‘this  is  pretty  usage  anyhow,  and  I’m 
blowed  if  you  haven’t  killed  the  child !’  For,  d’ye  see,  genel- 
men, it  dropped  down  like  a dipsy  lead  at  my  feet,  and  there  it 
laid  quite  still,  and  never  moved  a peg.  ‘ You  onnat’ral  wretch,’ 
says  I,  ‘ it’s  dead  enough  any  how,’  and  so  I stoops  down  to  pick 
it  up,  ‘ poor  babby,’  says  I,  as  I grappled  howld  of  it  to  raise  it 
up  in  my  arms;  ‘poor  innocent — ^this  is  a foul  murder,  this  is — 
but  halloo,  why,  what  the  blazes  is  all  this?’  says  I,  and  what 
do  you  think  it  was  genelmen.  I’m  blowed  if  the  babby  wam’t 
a wooden  one.” 

A roar  of  laughter  followed  Jack’s  announcement,  and  it  was 
rendered  more  hearty  by  the  previous  feelings  of  horror  which 
had  been  excited,  by  the  supposed  murder  of  an  infant  by  an 
infuriated  and  drunken  woman. 

“A  what  was  it?”  demanded  the  boatswain,  who  had  pre- 
served his  gravity  better  than  the  rest. 
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“ A wooden  babb}'-,”  responded  Moberly,  “ yes,  I’m  blessed,  j 
Mr.  Pearson,  if  it  warn’t  a wooden  babby.  So  I tucks  it  under  ; 
my  arm,  and  away  I shins  off  to  owld  Tom  Spraggsts,  and  tells 
him  all  about  it.  ‘I  thought  as  much,’  says  Tom,  ‘she’s  no 
widow  at  all,  but  rigs  herself  out  in  that  fashion  to  catch  such 
gulls  as  you  Jack,  and  she  would  have  hooked  you  like  a macke- 
rel if  so  be  as  I hadn’t  towld  you  to  mind  your  eye.’  So  you 
see  genelmen,  there  arn’t  much  good  in  calculating  the  jography 
of  women  by  looking  at  a handsome  figure  head.” 


LOSS  OF  THE  ALCESTE. 

The  circumstances  attendant  on  the  loss  of  his  majesty’s  ship 
Alceste,  afford  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  instructive  exam- 
ples, not  only  of  the  good  effects  resulting  from  a well-regulated 


system  of  discipline,  but  of  the  manly  character  of  British  sea- 
men, which  has  been  recorded  in  naval  history. 

Early  in  the  year  1816,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  our  commerce  with  China,  by  the  authori- 
ties at  Canton,  it  was  resolved  by  the  British  governnient  to 
send  out  an  extraordinary  embassy  to  the  court  of  Pekin.  On 
the  9th  of  February,  Lord  Amherst,  who  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct what  has  well  been  termed  this  difficult  and  dehcate  mis- 
sion, embarked  at  Portsmouth,  with  a numerous  suite,  on  board 
the  Alceste,  a frigate  of  forty-six  guns,  commanded  by  Captain, 
afterwards  Sir  Murray  Maxwell.  This  vessel  was  accompanied 
by  the  brig  Lyra,  commanded  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  the 
General  Hewitt,  Indiaman,  which  carried  out  many  very  valu- 
able presents  for  the  Chinese  emperor  and  his  nfinisters. 

Nothing  of  moment  occurred  during  the  outward  voyage; 
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diid  on  the  9th  of  August,  the  ambassador  and  his  suite  landed 
in  great  state  at  the  entrance  of  the  White  Kiver,  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  Cliina;  and  the  ships  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  coasts  of  Chinese  Tartary,  Corea,  and  the  extensive 
group  called  the  Loo  Choo  Islands,  after  which,  they  shaped 
their  course  for  Canton,  where  they  re-embarked  Lord  Am- 
herst and  the  embassy,  and  sailed  for  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the 
Phillippine  Islands,  on  the  29th  of  .January. 

The  embassy  had  not  been  received  at  the  Chinese  court,  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Lord  Amherst  to  submit  to  a hu- 
miliating ceremonial,  which  was  considered  would  have  utterly 
frustrated  the  purpose  of  the  mission.  The  object  of  the  em- 
bassy was,  however,  fully,  though  indirectly,  effected,  by  the 
conduct  and  sound  judgment  of  Captain  Maxwell,  wlio,  in  de- 
spite of  the  threats  and  opposition  of  the  'ines  of  batteries  on 
No.  5. 


the  Canton  Eiver,  and  of  a large  fleet  of  war-junks  which  had 
been  stationed  to  defend  it,  persis+ed  in  sailing  with  the  Alceste 
up  to  Canton,  after  promptly  silencing  the  fire  of  the  whole  of 
the  Chinese  wairiors,  afloat  and  asliore. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  exactly  twelve  months  after  the  ex- 
pedition left  the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  the  Alceste  proceeded 
from  Manilla  on  her  voyage  homeward : here  parting  company 
with  the  Lyra,  which  was  ordered  to  India  with  despatches. 

At  daybreak  on  the  18th,  after  carefully  avoiding  the  rocks 
and  shoals  which  beset  the  Chinese  sea  to  the  westward  of  the 
Phillippine  Islands,  our  voyagers  entered  the  straits  of  Gaspar, 
through  which  they  intended  to  sail.  They  continued  to  fol 
low  the  track  laid  down  in  the  charts,  and  every  precaution 
1 was  used  which  skill  and  seamanship  could  dictate;  but  about 
' half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  the  ship  struck  with  grtcat  vio- 
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lence  on  a reef  of  sunken  rocks,  which  rose  almost  perpendicu- 
larlj  in  nearly  seventeen  fathoms  water.  It  was  a providential 
circumstance  that  the  ship  remained  fast  on  the  reef,  as  had 
she  been  dislodged  from  her  first  position  by  the  force  of  the 
shock,  she  must  have  almost  immediately  gone  down  with  most 
of  her  hands.  The  event,  however,  was  extremely  fearful;  but 
we  are  told  by  one  of  the  officers,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
peril  of  their  situation,  not  the  slightest  confusion  or  irregula- 
rity prevailed  amongst  the  crew,  every  necessary  order  being 
as  coolly  given,  and  as  steadily  obeyed,  as  if  nothing  unusual 
had  happened. 

The  ship  lay  about  three  miles  and  a half  from  the  uninha- 
bited and  desolate  island  of  Pulo  Leat,  on  which,  after  consider- 
able difficulty.  Lord  Amherst  and  his  suite,  with  a part  of  the 
crew,  safely  landed  by  means  of  the  boats.  Captain  Maxwell 


and  the  rest  of  the  officers  remained  by  the  ship,  and,  after 
great  exertion,  succeeded  in  saving  a small  quantity  of  provi- 
sions and  stores,  which  occasionally  floated  up,  all  but  the  upper 
works  being  under  water. 

The  island  was  found  to  be  a perfect  wilderness,  so  completely 
overgrown  with  wood  and  jungle,  that  it  was  necessary  to  clear 
away  a small  space,  under  the  shade  of  the  loftier  trees  at  the 
foot  of  a hill,  which  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  narrow  point  where 
the  landing  was  effected,  in  order  to  obtain  shelter  for  the  night. 
The  party,  when  assembled,  presented  a wild  and  motley  ap- 
pearance; few,  including  Lord  Amherst  himself,  were  clothed 
with  more  than  a shirt,  or  a pair  of  trousers ; “ whilst  parlia- 
mentary robes,  court-dresses,  and  mandarin  shirts,  intermixed 
with  check  shirts  and  tarry  jackets,  were  hung  around  in  strange 
confusion  on  every  tree.”  On  this  wild  spot,  several  days’  sail 


from  the  nearest  friendly  port,  exposed,  in  all  probability,  to 
the  endurance  of  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  thirst,  under  the 
fierce  rays  of  a tropicai  sun,  were  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  our  countrymen  thus  thrown;  yet  no  one  seemed  to  be  cast 
down  or  despairing;  and  the  raanl^'^  feelings  which  prevailed, 
were  strengthened  by  the  conduct  of  Lord  Amherst,  who,  on  the 
morning  succeeding  the  wreck,  desired  every  one  to  be  called 
around  him,  when  he  took  his  share  of  the  water  which  had 
been  saved  from  the  ship,  consisting  of  a single  gill  for  each 
individual,  with  the  most  perfect  good  humour,  thus  affording 
an  example  of  calm  fortitude,  and  cheerful  readiness  to  share 
every  privation  -without  any  distinction  of  rank,  which  in  such 
cases  is  certain  to  be  attended  with  the  finest  moral  effect. 

An  increasing  anxiety  for  water,  however,  naturally  pos- 
1 9G90cd  every  mind;  but  every  exertion  to  obtain  it  proved  fruit- 


less, whilst  the  accidental  discovery  of  a human  skeleton  led  to 
the  frightful  belief,  tliat  an  individual  had  perished  by  thirst. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering  likewise  tliat  the 
boats  were  insufficient  for  the  conveyance  of  even  one-half  of 
the  ship’s  crew,  the  ambassador  and  Captain  Max-well  wisely 
determined,  that  his  lordship  and  suite,  accompanied  by  a 
guard  to  protect  them,  in  the  event  of  theii-  falling  in  with  any 
of  the  ferocious  Malay  pirates  who  swarm  in  those  seas,  should 
at  once  proceed  with  the  barge  and  entter,  to  the  islandl  of  Java; 
which,  in  consequence  of  a favourable  wind  and  strong  current, 
it  was  anticipated  they  would  reach  in  three  or  four  days.  This 
party,  which  consisted  of  forty-seven  persons,  having  been  fur- 
nished with  all  the  pro-visions  that  could  be  spared,  embarked 
at  five  o’clock  in  the  evening,  amidst  the  hearty  prayers  and 
good  wishes  of  all.  It  was  w^,  as  -win  be  seen,  that  Lord  Am- 
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herst  carried  his  resolution  into  effect  with  such  promptitude, 
as  the  delay  of  a single  day  would,  almost  to  a certainty,  have 
placed  him  in  the  power  of  a horde  of  ruthless  savages. 

The  prospect  before  the  party  left  in  the  island,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  men  and  boys,  and  one  woman,  was  not 
the  most  cheering : for,  in  consequence  of  the  adverse  wind  and 
current,  no  help  was  to  be  looked  for,  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  for  ten  or  twelve  days  at  the  least.  Captain 
IMaxwell,  after  again  despatcliing  a party  in  search  of  water, 
removed  the  bivouac,  or  encampment,  to  the  summit  of  an  ad- 
jacent hill,  on  which  the  u.nderwood,  abounding  with  snakes, 
scorpions,  centipedes,  and  other  reptiles,  had  been  previously 
burnt  and  cleared  away.  To  this  spot,  which  was  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  preservation  of  the  health,  as  well  as  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  people,  the  whole  of  the  small  stock  of  provisions 
now  remaining,  was  removed  under  a strict  guard;  whilst  a 
few  persons  were  left  on  the  wreck,  in  order  to  save  any  further 
stores  which  might  be  floated  up.  During  the  rest  of  the  day, 
much  misery  was  experienced  from  continued  thirst;  but  about 
midnight,  to  the  great  joy  of  all,  a spring  was  struck  upon, 
which,  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  afforded  a pint  of 
water  to  each  individual.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the 
captain  ordered  aU  hands  to  be  mustered,  and  after  explaining 
that,  by  the  regulations  of  the  navy,  every  man  was  equally 
liable  to  answer  for  his  conduct  as  if  he  had  been  afloat,  de- 
clared that  whilst  he  lived,  the  most  rigorous  discipline,  which 
was  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  all,  should  continue  to  be 
enforced. 

At  day-break  on  the  following  morning,  the  party  stationed 
on  the  wreck,  discovered  that  they  were  surrounded  by  a small 
fl^t  of  Malay  proas  or  boats  filled  with  armed  men.  These 
pirates,  many  of  whom  are  cannibals,  belong  to  a race  generally 
considered  to  be  the  most  merciless  and  inhuman  savages  ex- 
isting in  any  part  of  the  globe.  Our  countrymen,  who  were 
quite  defenceless,  instantly  jumped  into  the  boat  and  made  for 
the  beach,  after  a smart  chase  from  the  pirates,  who  then  took 
possession  of  the  ship;  but  not  long  after,  an  alann  was  given, 
that  they  had  effected  a landing  on  a point  of  the  island,  about 
two  miles  distant.  The  most  active  exertions  were  immedi- 
ately made  to  give  them  a warm  reception : but  only  about  a 
dozen  cutlasses  had  been  preserved,  and,  although  the  marines 
had  nearly  thirty  muskets  and  bayonets,  they  had  only  seventy- 
five  ball-cartridges  amongst  them.  Orders  were,  however,  given 
for  every  individual  to  arm  himself  in  the  best  way  he  could; 
and  small  swords,  dirks,  knives,  chisels,  and  even  sharpened 
poles,  soon  supplied  the  place  of  regular  weapons.  Trees  were 
also  felled  under  the  direction  of  the  captain,  and  a circular 
breastwork  was  constructed  around  the  station,  by  interweav- 
ing loose  branches  with  stakes,  driven  into  the  ground  amongst 
the  fallen  timber.  Tfic  day  having  passed  off  quietly,  in  the 
evening  the  whole  party  was  classed  into  separate  divisions,  to 
one  of  which  the  charge  of  the  boats  at  the  landing-place  was 
issigned;  the  noblest  spirit  animated  all,  and  but  Uttle  appre- 
aension  prevailed  of  an  attack  from  the  savages  during  the 
light,  as  they  appeared  too  busily  engaged  in  plundering  the 
ivreck,  to  think  of  anything  else. 

Observing  that  the  pirates  had  diminished  in  number,  it  v^as 
•esolved,  next  (hiy,  to  regain  possession  of  the  wreck;  but  the 
•nerny,  on  perceiving  the  approach  of  the  boats,  instantly  pushed 
)ff,  and  set  fire  to  the  ship,  which  became,  in  a lew  minutes,  one 
ouming  mass  from  stem  to  stern.  She  continued  in  flames 
-hroughout  the  day  and  night,  during  which  some  alarm  was 
Xicasioned  by  the  sentries,  mistaking  for  enemies,  some  of  the 
arge  baboons  met  with  on  the  island. 

Early  on  Sunday,  the  lx>ats  again  proceeded  to  the  wreck, 
and  found  that  several  barrels  of  flour,  with  some  casks  of  wine 
and  beer,  had  floated  up.  This  cheering  intelligence  reached 
the  shore  just  at  the  close  of  divine  service,  which  was  perform- 
ed in  the  principal  tent.  In  the  course  of  the  two  suc-ceeding 
days,  further  supplies  of  flour,  beer,  and  wine  were  recovered 
by  the  boats,  together  with  what  was  almost  equally  important 
in  the  situation  in  which  the  party  were  placed,  about  fifty 
boarding  pikes,  eighteen  muskets,  and  a small  quantity  of 
ammunition.  In  the  meanwhile,  those  left  on  the  shore  were 
fully  occupied  in  throwing  up  a glacis,  or  sloping  bank,  and  in 


otherwise  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  the  Station ; whilsl 
the  discovery  of  a second  well  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  at  last 
enabled  every  one  to  have  water  in  abundance. 

Early  on  the  26th,  two  armed  proas,  each  towing  a canoe, 
again  made  their  appearance  from  behind  a rock  a few  miles 
distant,  whither  the  pirates  had  retreated,  as  was  supposed,  in 
expectation  of  receiving  reinforcements.  They  prowled  for  some 
time  unperceived  about  the  entrance  of  the  cove,  but  Lieutenant 
Hay,  who  commanded  the  guard  during  the  night,  no  sooner 
discovered  them,  than  he  dashed  out  at  once  with  the  three 
boats  under  his  command.  The  pirates  instantly  cut  adrift 
their  canoes  and  made  all  sail.  Only  one  of  our  boats  was 
enabled  to  near  them.  “ On  closing,”  says  Mr.  M'Leod  in  his 
interesting  narrative  of  the  expedition,  ‘‘the  Malays  evinced 
every  sign  of  defiance,  placing  themselves  in  the  most  threaten- 
ing attitudes,  and  firing  their  swivels  at  the  boat.  This  was 
returned  by  Mr.  Hay  with  the  only  musket  he  had  with  him. 
and' as  they  closed  nearer,  the  Malays  commenced  throwing 
their  javelins  and  darts,  several  falliug  into  the  barge,  but  with- 
out wounding  any  of  the  men.  Soon  after  they  were  grappled 
by  our  fellows,  when  three  or  four  having  been  shot,  and  a 
fourth  knocked  down  with  the  butt-end  of  the  musket,  five 
more  jumped  overboard  and  drowned  themselves  (evidently 
disdaining  quarter),  and  two  were  taken  prisoners,  one  of  whom 
was  severely  wounded.  The  Malays  had  taken  some  measure 
to  sink  their  proa,  for  she  went  down  almost  immediately. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  desperate  ferocity  of  these  people. 
One  of  those  had  been  shot  through  the  body,  but  was  not  quite 
dead.  On  being  removed  into  the  boat  with  a view  of  saving 
him,  (as  his  own  vessel  was  sinking)  he  furiously  grasped  a 
cutlass  which  came  within  his  reach,  and  it  was  not  without  a 
struggle  wrenched  from  his  hand:  he  died  in  a few  minutes. 
The  consort  of  this  proa,  firing  a parting  shot,  bore  up  round 
the  north  end  of  the  island,  and  escaped.  The  two  prisoners 
were  then  brought  ashore,  and*placed  under  a guard  at  the  well, 
when  their  wounds  were  dressed,  and  ferocious  as  had  been  their 
conduct,  the  most  humane  attention  was  paid  to  them. 

Soon  afterwards,  fourteen  proas,  and  other  small  vessels, 
came  in  sight,  and  anchored  under  slielter  of  a distant  point,  on 
which  many  persons  were  seen  to  land.  It  was  at  first  sup- 
posed, that  they  had  been  sent  from  Batavia  by  Lord  Amher."l 
for  the  rehefof  the  party,  and  several  officers  therefore  set  out 
towards  them  ; but  an  interview  speedily  dissipated  the  illusion, 
it  being  ascertained,  chiefly  by  signs,  that  they  w’^ere  a -wander- 
ing community  employed  in  collecting  a sort  of  sea-weed  foun-i 
in  those  islands,  which  is  in  request  in  China.  Their  amicable 
and  submissive  deportment  disapx>eared,  however,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  the  real  situation  of  our  countrymen 
was  unmasked  by  the  discovery  of  tlie  Avreck,  which  the 
strangers  immediately  proceeded  to  plunder.  But  it  Avas  not 
deemed  advisable  to  interfere  Avith  them,  as  there  Avas  now  httlj 
of  any  value  to  l>e  procured  there. 

The  boats  were  removed  in  the  course  of  the  day  to 
adjoining  cove,  where  they  were  placed  in  a safer  position, 
under  cover  of  two  little  posts  strongly  situated  on  the  rocks, 
which  were  manned  by  a party  armed  with  musketry.  The 
Malays,  who  had  been  fully  engaged  on  the  wreck  during  the 
preceding  day,  on  Saturday  morning  received  a jmwerful  ac- 
cession of  force  by  the  arrival  of  fourteen  more  proas.  The 
prospects  of  our  countrymen  Avere  in  the  meanwhile  dal^y 
becoming  more  gloomy  ; their  stock  of  provisions,  although  the 
utmost  economy  Avas  used  in  the  distribution,  viz.,  by  choppnig 
up  the  allowance  for  the  day  into  small  pieces,  Avhether  fowl  , 
salt  beef,  pork,  or  flour,  and  mixing  the  whole  hotch-potch,  boil- 
ing them  together,  and  serving  out  a measure  ot  this  publicly 
and  openly  to  every  man  without  distinction,  yet  still  it  avuo 
diminishing  with  fearful  rapidity;  nothing  but  a fcAv  oysters 
could  be  obtained  oti  the  island;  and  the  time  had  noAv  passed 
away,  when,  according  to  calculation,  relief  ought  to  have 
arrived  from  Java.  The  boats  were  therefore  put  into  a good 
state  of  repair,  and  a strong  raft  was  constructed,  in  order  to 
give  every  facility  for  escape,  in  the  event  of  the  Avorst  taking 
place.  But  notAvithstanding  these  depressing  circumstances,  .a 
feeling  of  cheerfulness  and  content  seemed  to  ijervnde  every 
mind,  and  the  utmost  order  continued  tonrevail. 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


The  encampment  on  the  hiU,  now  termed  “ Port  Maxwell,” 
had  progressively  been  strengthened , so  as  to  afford  an  excel- 
lent defence  against  an  attack  of  the  savages.  When  seen  at 
night  by  fire-light,  its  appearance  was  singularly  picturesque ; 
“ the  wigwams,”  or  dens  as  they  were  called,  of  some,  neatly 
formed  by  branches,  and  thatched  with  the  palm-leaf,  scat- 
tered about  at  the  feet  of  the  majestic  trees  which  shaded  the 
circle ; the  rude  tents  of  others,  the  wrecked^  unshaven,  ragged 
appearance  of  the  men,  with  pikes  and  cutlasses  in  their  hands, 
gave  a wild  and  strange  effect  to  the  spot,  beyond  any  robber- 
scene  the  imagination  can  portray. 

Having  been  joined  by  a large  reinforcement  during  the  night 
of  Saturday,  the  pirates  at  last  began  to  assume  a threatening 
aspect.  At  day-break  on  Sunday  they  advanced  with  the  most 
hideous  yeUs,  with  about  twenty  of  their  largest  vessels,  close 
to  the  entrance  of  the  landing-place,  where  they  proceeded  to 
anchor,  amidst  the  din  of  gongs,  after  firing  one  of  their  swivels 
at  our  party  ashore.  A smaller  division  was  seen  about  the 
same  time  to  proceed  up  a creek  at  the  back  of  the  British 
position,  which  rendered  our  countrymen  apprehensive  of  a 
surprise  in  that  quarter.  This  bold  movement  of  the  savages 
was,  however,  only  a demonstration ; and  the  two  parties  re- 
mained looking  at  each  other  for  some  time  in  a state  of  pre- 
paration, when,  finding  that  the  Malays  held  off  from  their 
attack.  Captain  Maxwell  despatched  an  officer  in  a boat,  a httle 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  cove,  who  waved  his  hat  in  an 
amicable  way,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  their  disposition.  An 
armed  canoe,  after  a considerable  pause,  advanced  to  meet  him, 
but  nothing  could  be  made  out  from  the  demeanour  of  the 
savages,  who  wished  to  possess  themselves  of  the  shirt  and 
trousers  belonging  to  one  of  the  midshipmen  in  the  boat. 
Another  fruitless  attempt  was  afterwards  made  in  order  to  try 
their  spirit,  and  when  evening  approached,  the  hostile  force, 
which  had  greatly  increased  in  strength  during  the  day,  and 
now  amounted  to  more  than  fifty  vessels  of  various  sizes,  drew 
closer  into  the  cove,  with  a fierce  and  menacing  aspect.  Every- 
thing, indeed,  indicated  an  approaching  attack  ; the  wreck  was 
almost  deserted,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  savages  seemed  fixed 
on  gaining  possession  of  property  which  they  imagined  had 
been  rescued  from  it.  Near  sunset,  several  of  the  Malays,  who 
had  a few  days  before  been  mistaken  for  friends,  advanced 
towards  the  landing-place,  and  gave  our  countrymen  to  under- 
stand, that  the  whole  of  the  blockading  force,  except  their 
party,  were  exceedingly  hostile ; and  that  a general  attack 
was  resolved  upon  when  it  became  dark  : they  then  intimated 
their  wish  that  a portion  of  their  number  should  proceed  up 
the  hill,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  aiding  its  defenders. 
On  this  treacherous  offer  being  declined,  they  pulled  back  to 
their  vessels,  from  which  a wild  war-whoop  immediately  pro- 
ceeded. 

Wiien  night  set  in,  the  whole  of  the  force  being  assembled 
under  arms.  Captain  Maxwell  addressed  the  officers  and  men  in 
an  animating  speech,  which  was  received  with  three  deafening 
cheers,  from  every  Briton  on  the  island;  it  was,  indeed,  the 
anxious  wish  of  every  heart  that  the  threatened  attack  should 
be  made  ; 1,600  ball-cartridges,  wliich  had  been  progressively 
accumulated,  were  distributed  amongst  the  various  watches ; 
and  an  alarm,  which  was  purposely  given  during  the  night, 
“ showed  the  good  effect  of  preparation,  for  all  were  like  light- 
ning at  their  posts,  and  every  one  retmmed  growhng  and  dis- 
appointed, because  the  alarm  was  false.”  The  cheering  had  its 
due  effect  bn  the  enemy. 

When^  the  day  dawned,  it  was  found  that  the  pirate-force 
had  received  a further  accession  of  ten  vessels.  Their  numbers 
now  exceeded  600  men ; and  they  continued,  during  the  morn- 
ing, closely  to  invest  the  position  as  before.  The  general 
anxiety  at  the  non-arrival  of  the  looked-for  rehef,  increased  in 
strength  each  successive  hour.  “ Awful  as  our  situation  was,” 
says  the  historian  of  the  voyage,  “ and  every  instant  becoming 
more  so ; starvation  staring  us  in  the  face,  on  one  hand,  and 
without  hope  of  mercy  from  the  savages  on  the  other  ; yet 
were  there  no  symptoms  of  depression,  or  gloomy  despair; 
every  mind  seemed  buoyant ; and  if  any  estimate  of  the  general 
feeling  could  be  collected  from  countenances,  from  the  manner 
and  expressions  of  all,  there  appeared  to  be  formed  in  every 


breast,  a calm  determination  to  dash  at  them,  and  be  successful,  , 
or  to  fall  as  became  men,  in  the  attempt  to  become  free.” 

About  mid-day,  whilst  various  plans  for  effecting  a decisive 
night-attack  on  the  pirates  were  in  agitation,  a powerful  sensa-  i 
tion  was  produced,  by  the  report  of  the  officer  on  the  look-out, 
that  a ship  was  in  sight  at  a great  distance  to  the  southward ; I 
a dark  cloud  for  some  time  hid  the  object  of  anxiety  from  the  j 
sight,  but  when  it  cleared  away,  every  doubt  was  dispelled,  by 
the  announcement  that  the  vessel  was  standing  towards  the  i 
island,  under  all  sail.  The  British  colours  were  therefore  run 
up  at  the  top  of  the  loftiest  tree  on  the  hill ; and  it  was  not  long  i 
before  a sudden  movement  among  the  savages  denoted  that  they 
also  had  discovered  the  distant  ship.  On  perceiving  this. 
Captain  Maxwell  resolved  not  to  hesitate,  and  instantly  gave  i 
orders  for  a simultaneous  attack  to  be  made  on  the  blockading 
force ; the  pirates  were,  however,  on  the  alert,  for  as  soon  as 
the  marines  emerged  from  beneath  the  shade  of  the  mangrove- 
trees  which  fringed  the  harbour,  the  whole  of  their  vessels  made 
sail,  the  nearest  firing  her  swivel  (fortunately  without  effect) 
amongst  a party  of  officers  that  had  dashed  after  them  into  the 
sea ; a smart  fire  was  kept  up  without  effect,  till  they  were  out 
of  gun-shot,  and  they  soon  afterwards  disappeared  from  sight 
altogether. 

The  vessel  proved  to  be  the  Ternate,  one  of  the  East  India  i 
Company’s  cruisers.  It  turned  out  a providential  circumstance, 
that  the  attack  had  been  made  on  the  pirates ; for  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opposition  of  the  wind  and  current,  the  ship  was 
unable  to  approach  nearer  than  twelve  miles  of  the  British  i 
position,  so  that  the  pirates  would  have  been  enabled  to  have 
completely  cut  off  all  communication  with  her,  had  they  re- 
mained. The  island  was  finally  abandoned  by  our  countrymen 
early  on  the  7th  of  March,  after  a stay  of  nineteen  days,  during 
which,  although  they  were  alternately  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  a burning  sun,  and  torrents  of  rain,  not  a single  individual 
was  taken  hi.  Tlie  Ternate  reached  Batavia  on  the  9 th,  where 
an  interesting  meeting  took  place  between  Lord  Amherst  and 
the  party  that  had  accompanied  him,  with  their  countrymen, 
so  mercifully  and  wonderfully  preserved  by  the  hand  of 
Almighty  Providence. 

The  events  which  we  have  now  brought  before  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  form  so  striking  a contrast  to  those  which  succeeded 
the  loss  of  the  Meduse,  as  perhaps,  to  afford  in  themselves 
the  best  commentary  on  the  conduct  of  our  countrymen,  on  this 
trying  occasion.  On  the  fearful  fate  which  would  have  awaited 
them,  had  disorder  and  anarchy  prevailed,  had  the  rein  of  dis- 
cipline been  loosened,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  presence  of  mind,  calm  decision, 
and  judicious  exertions  of  the  gallant  and  now  lamented  officer 
who  commanded,  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  a result  so  gratifying,  in  a national  point  of 
view,  to  all. 


THE  WRECKERS. 

A COENISH  TALE. 

It  was  a March  morning — dark,  yet  without  a drop  of  rain 
or  breath  of  wind,  that  kind  of  marbly-black,  compact  sky, 
which  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  a storm.  The  night  had  been 
a raw  and  cold  one — too  cold  to  sleep  with  comfort  in  the  open 
air;  yet  such  was  the  chamber  which  a peasant-girl,  a native 
of  a little  fishing  hamlet  upon  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  had  chosen 
for  repose.  Her  couch  was  a hard  and  fearful  one ! the  verge 
of  a chft  that  rose  nearly  a hundred  feet  perpendicular  from 
the  sea-shore;  and  yet  not  the  softest  couch  that  ever  was 
spread  in  hamlet,  town,  or  city,  contained  a tenant,  in  form, 
for  symmetry — in  feature  for  beauty — excelling  the  mistress  of 
her  who  occupied  that  strafige,  appaUing  place  of  rest!  Her 
slumbers  were  disturbed,  yet  deep.  Neither  the  full  dawn  could 
break  them;  nor  yet  the  pressure  of  a hand  that  had  taken 
hold  of  hers;  nor  the  tears  that  feU  upon  her  face  from  the 
eyes  of  one  who  was  hanging  over  her — a young  man  about  her 
own  age,  or  a little  older,  and  who  seemed  to  belong  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  sea. 

“ And  hast  thou  slept  out  again  all  night?”  he  murmured — 
his  tears  still  flowing.  “ And  does  it  grow  worse  and  worse 
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with  my  poor  wits  ? and  shall  I never  see  the  day  when  I can 
make  thee  my  wife  ? They  will  not  let  me  marry  thee,  because, 
as  they  say,  thou  art  mad,  and  knowest  not  what  thou  dost; 
but  when  thy  mind  was  sound,  I was  loved  by  thee!  Had  I 
married  thee  then,  thou  still  hadst  been  my  wife!  thou  still 
hadst  been  cherished  and  loved ! "Why  must  I not  marry  thee 
now?  I could  watch  thee,  then,  at  night!  My  arms  would 
enfold  thee,  then,  and  prevent  thee  from  stealing  from  thy  bed 
to  sleep  in  such  a place  as  this!” 

The  attachment  which  united  this  young  man  to  the  being 
whom  he  so  pathetically  apostrophized,  was  of  that  pure  and 
steadfast  nature,  which  can  never  take  root,  except  in  the  un- 
sophisticated heart.  She  had  lost  her  reason  in  consequence  of 
having  been  witness  to  a transaction  of  blood,  which  made  her 
an  orphan.  She  was  to  have  been  married  to  him;  but,  in  the 
unfortunate  state  of  her  intellects,  no  clergyman  would  cele- 
nrate  the  rites.  But  she  did  not  the  less  enjoy  his  protection. 
Beneath  his  mother’s  roof,  she  lived  as  sacred  as  a sister — the 
object  of  a passion  in  which  frustration,  and  almost  hopeless- 
ness, had  only  produced  increase  of  strength. 

“ Kate,  Kate,”  he  called.  “ Kouse  thee,  Kate — rouse  thee. 
Don’t  start.  Don’t  be  frightened.  ’Tis  only  William.  Get 
up,  and  come  home.” 

He  offered  to  raise  her,  but  she  checked  him — looked  round, 
and  fixed  her  eyes,  inquiringly,  upon  the  sea. 

“ Where  is  it  ?”  she  exclaimed — her  voice  tremulous  with  intense 
emotion.  “ Where  is  the  storm  ? I see  the  black  sky ; but  I 
want  the  thunder  and  the  wind — the  white,  white  sea,  and  the 
big  ship,  driving  upon  the  reef — or  is  it  all  over?  No,”  she 
added ; “ ’tis  coming — ’twill  be  here ! I see  it !” 

She  rose,  and  passively  accompanied  her  watchful  lover  to 
his  mother’s  cottage ; where,  leaving  her  under  the  custody  of 
its  mistress,  the  young  man  repaired  on  urgent  business  to  a 
town  at  some  distance  from  the  hamlet. 

That  morning  the  storm  came  on ; three  days  it  continued — 
it  was  now  the  tliird  day.  A lee  shore,  a boiling  sea,  and  on 
the  coast  of  Cornwall!  A wild  and  fearful  o&ig!  Foam, 
foam,  foam,  which  way  soever  you  looked — nothing  but  foam. 
Black  reefs  of  rocks,  that  even  in  the  highest  spring  tides  were 
never  completely  covered,  discernible  now  only  by  a spot  here 
and  there — so  quick  the  breakers  flew  upon  them.  The  spray 
flying  over  the  cliffs — fifty,  sixty,  ay,  a hundred  feet  and  more, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  spreading  over  the  land  for  acres. 
And  all  above  pitch  black,  though  at  noon-day.  Everything 
seemed  to  cower  before  the  spirit  of  the  storm — everything  ex- 
cept man.  The  shore — which  consisted  partly  of  huge  masses 
of  rock,  partly  of  shingle — was  lined  with  human  beings — some 
in  groups — some  alone — promiscuously  furnished  with  boat- 
hooks, gaffs,  grapples,  hatchets,  and  knives — ready  to  dispute 
with  the  waves  the  plunder  of  the  fated  ship  that  might  be 
driven  within  the  jaws  of  that  inhospitable  bay.  Expectation 
glistened  in  their  eyes,  that  kept  eagerly  prowling  backward 
and  forward,  far  and  near,  over  the  waste  of  waters — they  were 
wreckers!  Not  a few  women,  as  well  as  children,  were  among 
them ; nor  were  these  unprovided  against  the  approach  of  the 
wished-for  prey — all  seemed  to  have  their  appropriated  places ; 
from  which,  if  they  stirred,  it  was  only  a step  or  two,  to  be  the 
next  minute  retraced.  Little  was  spoken. 

At  one  and  the  same  moment  almost  every  head  was  turned 
toward  the  cliff,  at  a wild  and  shrill  halloo  that  rung  from  it. 

“ ’Tis  only  Kate,”  cried  one,  here  and  there,  as  the  maniac 
rapidly  descended  by  a crevice,  which  few  of  the  lookors-on 
would  have  attempted,  and  that  with  wary  feet. 

“ The  crazy  slut  will  break  her  neck,”  carelessly  remarked 
one  to  another.  But  she  was  safe  in  her  recklessness  or  un- 
consciousness of  danger,  and  in  a second  or  two  stood  among 
them.  ^ 

“A  lovely  day;  a fair,  lovely  day,”  she  exclaimed  to  the  first 
she  came  up  to.  “Good  luck  to  you!  Anything  yet?  No 
n<’  she  continued,  replying  to  herself!  “ white  to  the  north- 
white  to  the  west— white  to  the  south— all  white!  not  a speck 
upon  the  water!  But  ’tis  coming- ’tis  coming— ’tis  coming!”  , 
she  reiterated,  dropping  her  voice  to  its  lowest  pitch ; “ I saw  ' 
it  here  last  night;  a big,  black  hull — one  mast  standing  out  of  i 
three — ^^-aunOns  and  stores  overboard— rising  and  sinking ' 


I rocking  and  reeling— driving  full  bump  upon  the  reef  where 
the  William  and  Mary  was  wrecked  seven  years  ago!  I saw 
it,”  she  repeated,  eyeing  the  standers-by  with  a look  that  dared 
incredulity;  then,  all  at  once,  her  voice  sinking  into  a whisper, 
“Hist,  hist!”  she  added;  “ ’twill  be  a handful  or  two  for  you; 
and  a load  for  you;  and  more  than  you  can  carry  for  you;”  ad- 
dressing this  person  and  that  successively;  “ casks,  cases,  chests, 
gear,  and  gold!  but  what  will  it  be  for  Black  Norris?  It  will 
be  a brighter  day  for  him  than  for  any  of  you!  When  do  they 
say  his  time  is  out?” 

“ Whose  time?”  inquired  one  among  the  group  she  was  ad- 
dressing. 

“ One — two — three ;”  she  went  on  without  noticing  the  ques- 
tion, until  she  had  counted  seven;  “his  seven  years  were  out 
last  May;  he  was  transported  three  years  before  his  hopeful 
son  murdered  my  father.” 

“ Hush,  you  crazy  wench,”  exclaimed  those  around  her;  “if 
Norris  hears  you,  you  may  chance  to  take  a swim  in  the  creek 
where  he  is  standing.” 

“Crazy!”  she  echoed.  “Yes;  bless  heaven  that  made  me 
so ! It  knows  best  what  it  does ! I saw  my  father  murdered, 
though  his  murderer  saw  not  me!  they  were  struggling  which 
should  keep  possession  of  the  prey.  Old  Norris’s  knife  decided 
it!  I was  powerless  with  fright!  I could  not  speak ! I could 
not  stir!  I became  mad,  and  the  judge  would  not  believe  me! 
I could  tell  my  story  better  now,  but  it  would  be  of  no  use;  for 
they  say  I am  crazy  still.  There  she  is!”  vociferated  she, 
pointing  toward  the  ofllng  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  baj". 

“ Where — where — where?”  inquired  her  auditors. 

“ No,  no,”  she  resumed,  after  a minute  or  two  of  silence, 
during  which  her  eye-balls  kept  straining  in  the  direction  to- 
ward which  she  had  pointed.  “ No,”  she  resumed,  dropping 
her  hand;  “but  she  is  coming;  and  Black  Norris  will  neither 
want  roof  nor  board,  gold  nor  gear,  to  welcome  back  the  father 
that  bred  him  up  to  his  own  trade.  But  where  is  he?”  inquired 
she;  “ where,  but  upon  the  long  reef,  where  I saw  him.”  Say- 
ing this,  she  proceeded  to  the  soutnern  extremity  of  the  bay. 

A stalwart  figure,  in  advance  of  the  regular  line,  sat  sta- 
tioned upon  the  landward-end  of  a huge  reef  of  rocks,  that  gra- 
dually dipped  into  the  sea.  His  hair  black  and  lank,  thrown 
back  from  a swarthy,  ill-favoured  visage,  hung  half  way  down 
his  shoulders;  his  eye  dark,  small,  and  glistening  bright,  di- 
regted  toward  the  sea,  in  quick  and  restless  motion,  was  every- 
where at  once.  A long  boat-hook,  clenched  with  both  his  hands, 
rested  across  his  knees;  and,  in  a belt,  which  encircled  his 
waist,  were  stuck  a clasp-knife  of  more  than  ordinary  size, 
and  a hatchet.  The  wave  repeatedly  washed  more  than  half 
way  up  his  lower  extremities,  but  he  paid  no  more  heed  than 
if  he  were  part  of  the  rock  that  scattered  it  into  mist. 

“ A lovely  day — a fair,  lovely  day,”  cried  the  maniac,  ap- 
proaching him. 

“How  beest  thou,  Black  Norris?  Nay,  I am  good,  now,” 
continued  she,  in  a deprecating  tone ; “ don’t  look  angry,  I’ll 
never  say  again  that  it  was  you.” 

The  Avrecker  moA’^ed  his  hand  tOAvards  his  knife. 

“ Stop,  stop,  Black  Norris,”  cried  she,  coaxingly  and  hurriedly, 
laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  “ keep  it  for  other  work.  You’ll 
want  it  to-day:  before  night  there  Avill  be  a hull  ashore.  There 
will  be  need  of  knife,  axe,  hook  and  all — for  the  storm  is  lively 
yet — the  sea  shows  no  signs  of  going  down — the  l)reakers  keep 
tumbling  upon  the  shore.  Mark  hoAv  they  sweep  the  shingles 
up.  and  back  again.  By-and-bye  they  Avill  liave  something  else 
to  roll.  ’Tis  coming,  Black  Norris;  ’tis  coming.  A huge, 
black  hull — one  mast  standing  out  of  three — cannons  and  stores 
overboard — rising  and  sinking — rocking  and  reeling — driving 
full  bump  upon  the  reef  where  the  William  and  Mary  AA^as 
wrrcked — the  very  reef  on  which  you  stand,  Black  Norris;  ay, 
and  the  very  spot.” 

“ Silence,  jade.^’  exclaimed  the  Avrecker,  looking  from  beneath 
his  hand,  which,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  Avas  raised  to 
bis  brow,  and  placed  there  horizontally,  and  leaning  eagerly 
forward. 

“ In  tfle  south?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Just  clear  of  the  point?” 
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“Yes;  the  looming  of  something;  ’tis  a sloop!  I see  but  one 
mast.” 

“ ’Tis  a ship,  Black  Norris.  The  other  two  have  been  cut 
away.” 

“ Peace,  jade!  what  know’st  thou  of  the  matter?” 

“ ’Tis  a ship,”  she  continued.  “ I told  you  so ! There  is  the 
huge  black  h^l!” 

“’Tis  there,  indeed!”  exclaimed  the  wrecker.  “ Art  thou  a 
witch  as  well  as  crazed?  ’Tis  there,  indeed!  she  is  driving 
right  into  the  bay,  coming  broadside  on !” 

A huge  black  hull  it  was,  high  out  of  the  water,  as  if  every 
article  of  weight  that  could  be  spared  had  been  thrown  over- 
board. Reeling  and  pitchiag  she  came  on,  staggering  every 
now  and  then  at  the  stroke  of  some  wave  tliat  broke  over  her. 
Fast  was  she  nearing  the  shore. 

“ Now,  now,  now!”  ever  and  anon  exclaimed  the  wreckers; 
but  she  was  floating  still,  so  much  had  those  on  board  lightened 
her.  At  length  she  was  fairly  among  the  breakers.  She  touched 
and  touched;  yet  went  on — at  last  she  struck,  along-continued 
crash  came  undulating  upon  the  ears  of  the  lookers-on,  accom- 
panied with  halloos  and  shrieks.  The  shore  was  now  all  astir. 

“ That  does  for  her!”  exclaimed  several  voices  ah  at  once,  as 
an  enormous  wave  towering,  as  if  charged  with  her  doom,  came 
foaming  toward  her.  In  another  minute  it  broke  upon  her  in 
a fury  that  sent  the  spray  to  the  clouds,  and  totally  hid  her 
from  the  shore.  When  she  became  visible  again,  the  whole  of 
her  larboard  broadside  was  stove  in.  In  a moment,  men, 
women,  and  children  were  up  to  their  middle  in  the  surf. 
Another  billow — she  was  gone!  Planks,  pulleys,  spars,  and 
cordage  now  came  floating  in,  and  every  one  went  to  work — 
every  one  but  Black  Norris. 

He  kept  his  station  upon  the  reef — a post  wliich  common 
consent  seemed  to  have  yielded  up  to  him.  No  one  ventured 
to  dispute  his  right  to  it.  In  advance  of  him  stood  the  maniac, 
constantly  looking  in  one  direction — a kind  of  cove  produced 
by  a forking  in  the  reef.  Thence  she  never  took  her  eye,  ex- 
cept to  throw  a glance  at  Black  Norris  whenever  he  made  a 
movement,  as  if  about  to  quit  the  stand  which  he  had  chosen. 

“’Twill  be  here,”  she  kept  repeating;  “’twill  be  here:  that 
which  wiU  be  worth  the  huU  to  thee,  were  it  high  and  dry,  and 
all  thine  own;  wait  for  it,  ’tis  sent  to  thee;  ’twill  be  here.  Did 
I not  tell  you  of  the  huge  black  hull,  and  came  it  not?  As 
surely  that  will  come,  which  in  that  hull  was  sent  to  thee.  Be 
ready  with  thy  boat-hook.  The  minutes  are  counted,  ^he 
wave  that  is  to  bring  it,  is  rolling  in.  There  it  is!  I know  it! 
Here,  take  my  place  and  be  ready.  Here  it  is— a body— hook 

it  by  the  clothes ; keep  it  clear  of  the  rocks.  Round — round 

round  here,  into  this  nook.  Look  if  it  does  not  he  there  as  if 
it  were  made  for  it.  W hat  think  you  now.  Black  Norris? 
mat  think  you  now  of  crazy  Kate?  Softly,  softly;”  she  con- 
tinued, as  the  wrecker,  substituting  his  hands  for  the  instru- 
ment, began  to  draw  the  body  up  to  the  beach.  “Softly;  the 
pockets  are  full.  Softly,  lest  anything  should  drop  from  them. 
That  will  do!  that  will  do!” 


Scarcely  was  the  body  clear  of  the  surf  when  the  wrecker 
began  to  strip  it.  'The  pockets  were  full!  one  of  them  was 
speedily  emptied,  when  a laugh  from  the  maniac,  who,  squat- 
ting, sat  gibbering  at  the  head,  arrested  Black  Norris  in  the 
act  of  examining  the  contents, 

“What  laugh’st  thou  at,  jade?”  he  inquired. 

_ “ Go  on,”  she  replied:  “ ’tis  a fair,  lovely  day,  as  I told  thee- 
IS  it  not.  Black  Norris?”  ’ 


“Peace,  jade!”  exclaimed  the  wrecker.  “Jewels!”  he  ejac 
lated,  closing  a small  case  which  he  had  opened.  The  mani 
laughed  again.  “ Wilt  thou  stop  thy  cursed  mouth,”  vocil 
rated  the  wrecker. 

“ Go  on,”  mimmured  the  maniac.  “ Go  on,  Black  Norr 
You  should  not  be  angry  with  me.  Did  I not  tell  you  it  w 

NmiS”  ^ 

“ Silence!”  again  cried  the  wrecker. 

Gold!  exclaimed  he  to  himself,  as  he  emptied  into  his  hai 
a portion  of  the  contents  of  a purse,  which  he  had  taken  fro 

^ ’ “broad,  heavy,  yehow  pieces !”-anoth 
laugh  from  the  maniac. 


“ I teU  thee  what,  mad  Kate,”  roared  out  the  wrecker,  “ take 
to  thy  heels,  or  abide  the  consequence  if  thou  utterest  that 
sound  again.” 

“Softly ! — softly  I”  whispered  Kate,  “ he  hears  you  ! ” 

“ Who,  jade  ? ’’  cried  the  wrecker,  starting  from  his  knee 
“ The  owner  of  the  diamonds  and  the  gold.  His  lids  have  i 
been  moving  for  the  last  minute,  and  now  they  are  wide 
open  I ” 

The  wrecker  just  glanced  at  the  face  of  the  shipwrecked  ! 
man.  | 

“Get  thee  away,  good  Kate !”  said  he,  in  a conciliatory 
tone.  “ Go,  Kate ; leave  me  by  myself,  and  I’ll  never  be 
angry  with  thee  again.  Go,  good  Kate;  go.” 

The  maniac  looked  at  the  wrecker  for  a moment — smiled  I 
— nodding  her  head  significantly,  and  rose. 

“I  am  gone,  Black  Norris!”  she  cried,  “a  good  day  to 
you  ! and  a good  fair  day  it  is ! and  a lovely  day  ! Isn’t  it,  i 
Black  Norris  ? I’ll  leave  you  by  yourself!  I’ll  not  stay!  1 \ 
am  gone  ! ” and  starting  toward  a pathway  which  led  up  the 
cliff,  and  the  commencement  of  which  was  sheltered  by  a i 
screen  of  rock,  she  was  quickly  out  of  sight.  | 

The  wrecker  now  began  to  reconnoitre  all  aiound  him. 
Every  one  was  engrossed  with  his  own  occupation,  securing 
such  portions  of  the  wreck,  or  such  articles  of  property  as 
were  brought  within  his  reach.  His  hand  approached  his 
knife — ^grasped  it- — half  drew  the  weapon  from  his  belt ; but 
suddenly  replaced  it,  and  now  fastened  on  the  axe— the 
counterpoise  io  the  blade  of  which  was  a wedge-like  piece  of 
iron,  broad,  and  flattened  at  the  end.  In  a second  the  instru- 
ment swung  by  his  side.  Once  again  he  reconnoitered  toward 
the  beach  ; then  turned  toward  the  prostrate  man.  He 
thought  the  body  moved — he  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  i 
He  advanced  a single  step,  hut  stopped — the  fingers  were  in 
motion  ! A low  sound — half  voice,  half-breath — issued  from 
the  throat — which  now  evidently  began  to  work ! He  ad-  ] 
vanced  another  step,  though  a tottering  one  ! — another ! He 
was  now  within  a foot  or  two  of  the  head— he  sank,  or  rather 
dropped  upon  one  knee.  The  eyes  of  the  seaman  moved — * 
they  turned  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  at  last  glared 
back  upon  the  wrecker ! Both  hands  now  clenched  the  axe ! i 
Slowly  ’twas  lifted,  the  edge  averted,  and  the  blunt  end  sus-  i 
pended  over  the  forehead  of  him  that  lay.  ’Twas  raised  ! It  | 
hovered  a moment  or  two,  then  fell  with  a short,  dull  crash — ; 
a pause  for  a moment  or  two  more— limb,  eye,  everything 
were  still — the  wrecker  threw  his  weapon  behind  him,  and  , 
wiped  from  his  brow  the  drops  that  stood  thick  upon  it. 

“ Ha ! ha  ! you  have  done  it ! ” 

The  wrecker  turned  and  beheld  the  maniac  standing  behind 
him  with  the  hatchet  in  her  hand,  her  eyes  flashing,  )[ 

“Nay,  move  not.  Black  Norris!”  she  continued  “unless  i 
you  would  have  me  give  the  corpse  a fellow ! Let  me  get 
farther  from  thee  without  forcing  me  to  do  thee  a mischief,  I 
and  I will  tell  thee  something  ! ” She  retreated  about  twenty 
paces,  without  turning  her  back ; the  wrecker  now  perfectly  i 
unnerved,  not  daring  to  move.  “ Black  Norris  ? ” she  re-  ' 
sumed,  “ did  I not  tell  you  that  this  was  a fair,  lovely  day ! 
and  a fair,  lovely  day  it  is ! and  a bonny  one,  too !— and  know  I 
you  not  why,  Black  Norris  2 This  day  you  have  done— what 
you  have  done  ! — and  this  day  seven  years  was  the  day— the 
fair,  lovely  day  when  you  murdered  my  father ! Black 
Norris ! now  follow  me  not,  but  good  bye  ! ” j 

She  fled.  The  wrecker  had  not  power  to  follow  I 
* » * * 

By  the  fire  of  a miserable  hut,  was  seated  upon  a stool  a : 
female,  of  youthful  hut  haggard  appeai-ance.  She  had  an  i 
infant  at  her  breast,  and  was  endeavouring  to  lull  it,  rocking 
to  and  fro,  with  a low  melancholy  hum.  Every  now  and 
then,  she  paused  and  listened,  and  after  a second  or  two,  re- 
sumed her  maternal  task. 

“ Be  quiet,  Shark;  be  quiet,”  she  would  occasionally  cry,  i 
as  a lean,  black,  rough-coated  dog,  between  the  Newfoundland  | 
and  the  mastiff,  and  which  was  stretched  across  the  hearth,  i 
would  raise  his  head,  and,  turning  it  in  the  direction  of  the  i 
door,  keep  howling  amidst  the  gusts  of  the  storm,  which  was  ^ 
slowly  and  fitfully  subsiding. 

At  length  the  infant  fell  asleep,  and  was  transferred  from  < 
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its  mother’s  lap  to  a wretched  pallet  in  an  adjoining  room. 
Her  charge  being  thus  disposed  of,  she  returned  into  the 
outer  apartment.  A cooking  vessel  was  on  the  fire.  She 
lifted  the  lid.  The  steam  faintly  rose  from  the  contents. 

“ Will  it  never  grow  hot ! ’’  she  impatiently  exclaimed ; 
and  resorting  to  a bellows,  through  the  creviced  sides  of 
which  escaped  the  greater  portion  of  the  wind  which  was 
intended  for  the  proper  vent,  proceeded  assiduously,  but 
almost  in  vain,  to  urge  the  sluggish  fuel.  “ He’ll  brain  me, 
if  he  comes  home  and  nothing  ready,*'  she  cried  to  herself, 
in  a querulous  under-tone.  “ Heaven  send  him  luck,  and 
I shall  have  peace  for  a day  or  two,”  continued  she.  “ But 
for  my  baby,  I wish  I had  never  seen  the  face  of  Black 
Norris.” 

“ Let  me  in  ! ” cried  the  wrecker  at  the  door. 

“ Thank  heaven,  he  has  met  with  luck ! ’*  ejaculated  the 
wretched  wife.  She  let  him  in.  He  had  a trunk  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  under  his  arm  he  carried  a bundle  of  clothes. 

“Good  luck,  Norris?**  tremulously,  and  half  doubtingly 
inquired  she. 

“Yes  ! *'  was  his  sullen  reply.  “ Why  do  you  ask  with 
such  a face  as  that  ? ” 

“ I was  afraid  you  had  not  met  with  any.’* 

“ Why  ? ’’  demanded  he,  sternly. 

“ From  your  looks,”  timidly  responded  she. 

“ Curse  thee  ? *’  muttered  the  rufiSan ; “ what  business 
hast  thou  to  mind  my  looks  ? Here  ! Lend  a hand,  and 
helj)  this  load  from  my  back.”  The  trunJc  was  deposited 
upon  the  floor.  “ What ! Nothing  ready  ? Hast  thou  not 
victuals  in  the  house ! Hast  thou  not  fire  ? Hast  thou  not 
hands  ? and  why  is  not  my  dinner  ready  ? Bestir  thee  I 1 
have  something  to  do  in  the  next  room.  On  thy  life  let  me 
not  be  interrupted  till  I have  done.  Haste  ! Give  me  the 
key  of  the  big  chest.*' 

“ Don’t  wa^e  the  baby,”  entreatingly  enjoined  the  v/ife. 
“ He  has  not  slept  the  whole  morning,  and  is  only  just  now 
dropped  off.” 

“ Curse  the  child,”  cried  the  wrecker,  “ thou  thinkest  of 
nothing  but  the  child.  Look  to  my  dinner  ! *’  He  went  into 
the  next  apartment,  shut  the  door  after  him,  and  bolted  it. 

He  examined  the  jewels  again.  He  emptied  the  purse 
of  its  contents  and  counted  them.  He  opened  the  rest  of 
the  pockets.  The  trowsers  he  had  taken  from  the  bundle 
and  thrown  upon  the  floor  of  the  other  room — all  contained 
riches.  He  placed  them  upon  the  ground,  applied  the  key, 
and  hastily  began  to  deposit  them  in  the  chest.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  his  work,  he  started  and  stopped  short,  at  a shuffling 
of  feet  he  heard  in  the  outer  apartment,  accompanied  by  the 
sound  of  voices,  as  of  persons  speaking  in  a low  key.  Mut- 
tering a curse,  he  proceeded. 

“Norris,  Norris!”  whispered  his  wife  at  the  door.  He 
replied  not,  but  went  on. 

“Norris!”  she  whispered  again.  “You  are  wanted!” 
He  answered  not,  but  listened  anxiously.  All  was  silent. 

“ Norris  !”  she  repeated. 

“ Silence  I and  confound  thee,”  was  the  ruffian’s  reply. 

“ 1 cannot  help  it,  Norris,”  rejoined  she,  stiU  whispering. 
“ You  are  wanted,  husband.  O come ! Do  come  ! ” 
“Presently,”  he  vociferated.  The  last  article  was  put 
in.  He  locked  the  chest,  and  unbolting  the  door,  threw  it 
open. 

“Well!  Is  my  dinner  ready?”  he  noisily  demanded, 
entering  the  outer  apartment,  and  looking  toward  the  table 
which  had  been  constructed  out  of  the  fragments  of  a 
wreck— a corpse  lay  stretched  upon  it.  At  the  head  and  at 
the  foot  was  a group  of  his  neighbours.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  or  two  transfixed. 

“ What  means  this  ? ’*  at  length  he  boldly  inquired,  with  a 
loud  voice,  striving  to  conceal  a cowering  heart. 

“Merciful  powers!”  exclaimed  one,’  lifting  the  rifled 
trowsers,  whicli  the  wrecker  had  thrown  upon  the  floor. 
” ^lerciful  powers ! if  it  is  not  your  father’s  body,  Norris* 
that  you  have  been  stripping.”  ’ 

“ My  father’s  body,”  echoed  Black  Norris ; the  blood 
utterly  forsaking  his  cheeks.  I 

“Yes  ! There  it  is,  stretched  upon  the  table.”  j 


Black  Norris  did  not  attempt  to  speak.  He  looked  at  the 
body — at  the  bystanders — at  his  wife — at  the  body  again — 
with  an  expression  of  perfect  vacuity  in  his  countenance.  He 
then  approached  the  table,  half  seated  himself  on  a corner 
of  it,  his  back  to  the  corpse,  and  with  one  leg  upon  the  floor, 
kept  swinging  the  other,  looking  wildly  around  him.  His 
wife,  who  had  dropped  upon  the  stool  on  which  she  had  been 
nursing  her  child,  sat  the  image  of  horror.  The  rest  kept 
silence. 

“ It  can’t  be  helped,”  at  last  exclaimed  Black  Norris. 
“ The  dead  have  no  use  for  clothes.  We’ll  bury  him  to- 
morrow, and  wake  him  to  night.” 

His  auditors  looked  at  one  another,  but  made  no  remark. 
Pipes,  tobacco,  and  spirits,  were  speedily  procured  and 
placed  upon  the  same  table  with  the  corpse,  which  was  now 
covered  with  a sheet.  Black  Norris  seated  himself  at  the 
head.  His  neighbours,  whose  numbers  were  now  increased 
by  occasional  droppers-in,  accommodating  themselves  as  they 
could,  with  stools,  empty  kegs  placed  on  end,  and  pieces  of 
plank  converted  into  temporary  forms,  sat  ranged  around. 
The  room  waxed  merry,  save  where  the  wrecker’s  wife  sat. 
crouching  near  the  fire,  her  head  supported  by  the  wall.  At 
length  the  first  supply  of  spirits  was  out. 

“I’ll  bring  you  better,”  cried  the  wrecker.  “What  we 
have  been  drinking  was  watered.  I’ll  bring  it  you  as  pure  as 
from  the  still.” 

He  disappeared  ; and,  after  the  lapse  of  about  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes,  returned  with  a fresh  supply.  He  opened  the 
door  unobserved,  but  stopped  short  upon  remarking  that 
the  place  which  he  had  just  quitted,  was  occupied  by  three  or 
four  who  were  intently  employed  in  examining  the  head  of 
the  dead  body,  from  which  the  sheet  had  been  partially  re- 
moved. The  rest  of  the  company  were  leaning  forward, 
apparently  absorbed  in  what  was  passing. 

“ ’Tis  an  ugly  mark,”  said  one. 

“No  rock  could  do  that,”  observed  another. 

“ No,”  interposed  a third  ; “ ’tis  more  like  the  blunt  end  of 
an  axe-head  ; see ! here  is  the  regular  mark  of  the  edge,  all 
round.  I would  not  be  Black  Norris  for  all  he  has  got  by 
this  day’s  work.” 

“ Why  not  ? ” vociferated  the  wrecker,  springing  forward 
and  confronting  the  speaker. 

Every  eye  was  turned  toward  the  wrecker,  in  whose 
countenance  desperation  and  gathering  fury  were  fearfully 
depicted.  No  answer  was  returned  to  his  question. 

“ Why  not,”  repeated  he,  with  increased  vehemence. 

“Why  not,”  echoed  the  young  man,  recovering  from 
temporary  surprise.  “ Why,  who  was  it  stove  your  father’s 
forehead  in,  Black  Norris  I ’’  added  he,  after  a pause. 

He  had  scarcely  time  to  duck  his  head.  The  vessel  which 
the  wrecker  carried,  flew  over  it,  and  in  the  next  moment 
the  young  man’s  throat  was  in  the  rufiian’s  gripe. 

“ Loose  your  hold  of  him,”  cried  several  all  at  once. 
Black  Norris  paid  no  heed  to  them.  Three  or  four  of  the 
strongest  and  boldest  rushed  together  upon  him  at  once  ; 
overpowered  him  and  rescued  his  almost  suffocated  victim. 
The  wrecker  drew  his  knife  and  brandished  it.  They  rushed 
upon  him  again  before  he  had  time  to  make  a stroke  with  it, 
and  wrenched  it  from  him.  His  wife,  who,  it  appeared,  had 
retired  into  the  inner  apartment  during  the  interval  of  her 
husband’s  absence,  now  burst  from  it,  sank  on  her  knees 
before  him,  and,  clasping  him  round  the  legs  with  one  arm, 
while  with  the  other  she  supported  her  infant,  implored  him 
to  be  calm.  A blow  levelled  child  and  mother  to  the  earth  ! 
With  horror  of  the  savage  act,  the  spectators  stood  awhile, 
as  if  bereft  of  the  power  of  speech  or  motion.  For  a second 
or  two  the  wrecker  glared  around  him  like  a fiend,  then 
suddenly  rushed  into  the  inner  room.  He  searched  here  and 
there,  blaspheming  all  the  time,  cursing  tliis  thing  and  tliat 
thing,  as  any  tiling  came  to  his  hand  except  what  lie  wanted. 
At  length,  however,  he  succeeded  in  finding  his  pistols.  Then 
a pouch  filled  with  slugs,  and  last  of  all,  a powder-horn,  pre- 
sented themselves.  Hastily  he  loaded  and  primed  tlie 
weapons,  and  proceeding  to  the  door  witli  one  in  each  band, 
advanced  a pace  into  the  outer  apartment. 

“Now!”  roared  the  wrecker,  “now,  who  is  the  man  to 
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come  on?”  No  one  stirred.  “I  give  you  just  as  much 
time,”  continued  he,  ‘‘as  it  will  take  you  to  clear  the  house. 
When  that  is  expired,  I fire  at  the  man  that  remains.” 

A wild,  shrill,  piercing  laugh  was  the  answer  to  his  me- 
nace. It  came  from  the  head  of  the  corpse.  The  maniac 
was  standing  there.  The  wrecker's  axe  was  in  her  hand ; the 
blunt  end  resting  on  the  mark  in  the  dead  man’s  forehead. 

“ Ha  ! ha ! ” she  cried,  exultingly  ; “there  is  your  father, 
Black  Norris  ! a corpse  upon  the  plank  of  wood,  to  get  pos- 
session of  which,  you  murdered  my  father  ; and  here  is  your 
axe  upon  the  mark  which  you  made  in  your  father’s  fore- 
head when  I told  you,  as  you  were  rifling  him  on  the  beach, 
that  his  eyes  were  moving,  and  you  coaxed  me  to  leave  you 
alone  with  him.  See  how  nicely  it  fits.  But  I knew  you, 
and  stole  back.  I did.  Black  Norris.  And  I saw  the  blow  ; 
and  heard  the  crash ; and  snatched  up  your  hatchet  when 
you  threw  it  behind  you  ; and  ran  away  with  it.  Give  you 
joy  of  your  diamonds  and  your  gold.  Black  Norris.  A fair 
day.  Is  it  not  ? A fair,  lovely  day— a fair  lovely  bonny 
day.’  ’ 

The  wrecker  had  been  gradually  raising  his  right  arm.  It 
was  now  nearly  brought  to  a level.  He  fired  ; but  the  charge 
perforated  the  roof.  His  arm  was  struck  up  by  some  one, 
and  at  the  same  moment  he  felt  himself  powerfully  pinioned. 
He  looked  round  ; he  found  himself  in  the  hands  of  four  of 
the  preventive  guard,  accompanied  by  Kate’s  lover,  with  the 
staff  of  a boarding-pike  in  his  grasp. 

That  day,  having  completed  the  business  which  called  him 
from  home,  had  the  young  man  returned.  His  first  inquiry 
was  for  Kate.  She  had  been  at  lier  usual  pranks,  and  had 
stolen  away.  He  sought  her  in  all  her  haunts — she  was  no 
where  to  be  found — dispirited  and  fatigued,  too  ; for  he  had 
walked  upward  of  thirty  miles  since  morning ; he  was  repair- 
ing home  when  he  received,  from  a group,  returning  from  the 
wreck,  and  of  whom  he  made  inquiries  after  her,  an  account 
of  her  appearance  among  the  wreckers,  and  her  Avild,  myste- 
rious prophecy,  v/iiich  had  so  strangely  been  fulfilled.  Re- 
volving what  he  had  heard,  he  lifted  the  latch  of  his  mother’s 
door,  and  entered  ; but  stopped  short.  A female,  almost 
naked  to  the  zone,  vras  sitting  with  her  bark  toward  him  ; 
her  skin  of  so  pure  a whiteness,  that  it  fairly  shone.  The 
waist  and  shoulders  of  such  a mould,  as  of  itself  apprises  the 
beholder  of  the  presence  of  surprising  richness  : although 
unrefined,  uninformed,  he  is  utterly  at  a loss  to  tell  in  what 
it  lies.  A moment  he  stood  ; then,  abashed,  confounded — he 
Avas  on  the  point  of  retiring,  Avhen  the  female  turned  suddenly 
round. 

“Kate!”  burst  in  astonishment  from  the  young  man’s 
lips. 

The  next  moment  the  maniac,  unconscious  of  her  situation, 
Avas  hanging  upon  his  neck.  Wildly  she  kissed  him  : strain- 
ing him  to  her  bosom  and  laughing, 

“ He  has  done  it ! he  has  done  it  ! ” she  almost  shrieked,  | 
“He  has  murdered  his  ov/n father.  Here  is  the  hatchet  with  | 
Avhich  he  beat  his  forehead  in,”  added  she,  springing  from 
him  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  snatching  up  the  in- 
strument  and  flourishing  it ; her  sun-bnrnished  liands  and  j 
neck  forming  an  extraordinary  contrast  wfith  the  suoav  whicli  ' 
had  never  been  before  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  her  lover, 
whose  mother  noA7  entering  from  an  adjoining  room  with 
some  articles  of  apparel  upon  her  arm,  hastily  retired  again, 
drawing  the  poor,  half-resisting  girl  along  with  her.  The 
former  presently  returned. 

“ She  has  been  dovmon  the  shore  all  day.  There  has  been 
a wreck,”  said  she.  “About  a quarter  of  an  hour  ago  she 
came  in  inquiring  for  you,  that  you  might  take  Black  Norris, 
as  she  said,  and  hang  him  ; for  he  had  murdered  his  father. 
She  was  wet  to  the  skin  with  the  spray  and  the  rain,  and  I 
was  making  her  cliange  herself  Avhen  you  came  in.  Hist  1 she 
is  hero  ! ” 

Kate  entered.  Her  lover  looked  at  her.  Nothing  ap- 
peared now  but  the  hue,  that  aa^s  the  child  of  the  weather. 
The  hatchet  was  in  her  hand.  Exultation  and  impatience 
were  painted  in  her  looks. 

“Come!  come!  ’ she  cried;  and  opening  the  door,  at 
once  led  the  way  co  Black  Norris’s.  Scarcely  had  they  got 


fifty  yards  from  the  house,  when,  at  a turn  in  the  road,  they 
came  upon  four  privates  of  the  preventive  service.  The  men 
were  on  duty.  Kate  instantly  accosted  them,  related  the 
transaction  which  had  taken  place  upon  the  reef,  and  com- 
manded them  to  accompany  her.  They  looked  — and 
obeyed. 

* * * * 

Three  weeks  after  there  was  a trial  and  an  execution. 
Black  Norris  was  the  criminal.  Among  the  spectators  at 
the  latter  were  a young  man  and  a young  woman.  As  soon 
as  the  body  swung  in  the  air,  a shrill  peal  of  laughter  arose 
from  one  of  the  crowd.  It  was  from  the  female  who,  the 
next  moment,  lay  fainting  in  the  arms  of  her  companion. 
Kate  Avas  conveyed  home.  She  was  restored  to  conscious- 
ness ; but  her  mind,  so  highly  excited  before,  seemed  now 
to  have  sunk  into  a state  of  infantine  imbecility.  Thus  she 
remained  for  several  days,  nay  weeks.  A gloom  seemed  to 
have  overspread  her  lover’s  mind,  which  threatened  conse- 
quences similar  to  those  under  which  the  being  whom  he 
so  tenderly  loved  had  laboured.  He  avoided  society — he 
would  hardly  exchange  a word  even  with  his  mother. 
He  was  continually  wandering  about  the  cliff  and  the  shore 
alone. 

One  day,  when  he  had  throAvn  himself  upon  tho  very  spot 
where,  as  we  related  in  the  beginning,  he  had  intruded  upon 
the  slum-bers  of  the  maniac — revolving  the  cause  which  noAv 
utterly  absorbed  his  mind  and  soul,  and  lost  to  external  con- 
sciousness— he  was  startled  by  something  falling  upon  his 
face.  He  looked  up,  and  saw  the  loved  one  hanging  OA’^er 
him.  The  tear-drop  stood  trembling  upon  his  lid — the  light 
cf  reason  beamed  from  her  eye.  She  pronounced  his  name, 
talked  to  him  of  her  father’s  death,  informed  him  that  she 
believed  his  murderer  had  suffered  the  penalty  of  his  crime, 
but  knew  not  when,  or  by  what  means.  He  dreAv  her  softly 
toward  him — encouraged  her  to  speak  on — questioned  her — 
found  of  all  that  had  passed  since  her  wits  had  gone  astray, 
the  only  circumstance  whicli  had  left  an  impression  upon  her 
memory,  was  the  fate  of  Black  Norris.  He  now  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  her  heart  with  respect  to  him.  An 
e}'^e  at  once  cast  down — a burning  cheek — lips  that  made 
soundless  motion,  confirmed  tlie  dearest  hopes,  and  croivued 
the  most  ardent  wislies  of  his  soul.  Reason  Avas  perfectly 
reinstated — love  had  never  lost  its  seat.  He  urged  the  sot' 
confession — and  her  face  was  buried  in  Iiis  bosom.  In  a 
Aveek  she  was  his  wife,  and  along  with  his  mother,  accompa- 
nied him  to  a distant  part  of  the  country,  lest  old  and  painful 
recollections  might  be  recalled  by  the  presence  of  scenes, 
alas  ! but  too  familiar. 


THE  MARINER’S  SONG. 

BY  JOHN  IMLAH. 

Gaily  we  go  o’er  the  salt  blue  seas, 

And  the  AA^aA^e  breaks  Avhite  before  us ; 

The  croAvded  canvass  bends  to  the  breeze, 

And  home  i>oints  the  pennant  o’er  us. 

Speedily,  speedily  bound  Ave'  on, 

As  if  Avith  the  Avind  contending; 

Noav  high  the  heaving  surge  uxion. 

Now  its  yaAvning  gulf  descending. 

Our  ship  spreads  wide  her  snoAvy  wing, 

Like  another  bird  of  ocean ; 

And  she  shapes  her  way  like  a living  thing 
Of  graceful  make  and  motion. 

Then  speed  thee!  speed  my  home -bound  bark; 
Still  thy  native  harbour  nearing; 

Soon  the  white-cliff ’d  isle  shall  the  mariner  mark, 
O’er  the  azure  deep  appearing. 

Yet  no  charms  for  me  hath  the  fairest  v'ale. 

Like  the  wilderness  of  waters; 

When  the  vessel  stoops  to  the  fresh’ning  gale, 

And  the  spray  around  her  scatters ! 

Then  may  the  hammock  my  death-bed  be, 

And  my  grave  beneath  the  billow ; 

There  as  well  will  I anchor  under  the  lee 
Of  the  wave,  as  of  the  willow  I 
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I LOSS  OF  HIS  MAJESTY’S  SHIP  CENTAUR. 

The  Centaur,  a ship  of  74  guns,  and  commanded  by  Captain 
I Inglefield,  sailed  from  Jamaica  on  September  10th,  1782,  after 
the  decisive  engagement  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  glorious 
12th  of  April,  when  the  French  fleet,  under  Count  de  Grasse, 
was  defeated  by  Admiral  Sir  George  Rodney ; she  was  then  in 
rather  a leaky  condition ; but  although  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
I two  hand-pumps  going,  and  a spell  with  the  chain-pumps  when 
I it  blew  fresh,  still  no  fears  were  entertained  that  she  was  not 
i able  to  encounter  a common  gale  of  wind,  till  experience  con- 
■vunced  them  of  their  fatal  mistake.  It  was  on  the  evening  of 
the  16th,  that  the  fatal  gale  came  on;  the  ship  was  prepared 
for  the  worst  weather  that  is  usually  met  with  in  those  latitudes : 
the  mainsail  was  reefed  and  set,  the  top-gallant-masts  struck, 
and  the  mizen-yard  lowered  down,  though  at  that  time  it  did 


. not  blow  very  strong;  but  towards  midnight  it  increased  to  a 
i gale,  and  caused  the  ship  to  make  so  much  water,  that  all  hands 
were  obliged  to  be  turned  to  the  pumps. 

About  two  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  wind  had  so  much 
decreased,  that  they  began  to  flatter  themselves  the  gale  was 
breaking;  but  soon  after  there  was  a heavy  shower  of  rain,  ac- 
companied with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  wind  blew  in 
such  strong  gusts,  that  obliged  them  to  haul  up  the  mainsail, 
the  ship  being  then  under  bare  poles.  This  was  scarcely  done, 
when  a gust  of  wind,  exceeding  in  violence  anything  they  had 
ever  seen,  laid  the  ship  on  her  beam-ends.  The  water  forsook 
the  hold  and  appeared  between  decks,  so  as  to  fill  the  men’s 
hammocks  to  the  leeward,  and  the  ship  lay  motionless,  to  all 
appearance  irrecoverably  overset.  The  water  increasing  fast, 
forced  through  the  cells  of  the  ports,  and  scuttled  the  ports  from 
the  pressure  of  the  sliip.  The  captain  immediately  ordered  the 
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main  and'mizen-masts  to  be  cutaway,  and-the  fore-mast  and 
bowsprit  soon  followed,  upon  which  the  ship  immediately 
righted,  but  with  such  violence,  and  so  quick,  that  they  found 
it  difficult  to  work  the  pumps;  three  guns  immediately  broke 
loose  upon  the  main-deck,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they 
were  able  to  secure  them ; several  men  being  maimed  in  the 
attempt,  and  every  moveable  was  destroyed,  either  from  the 
shot  thrown  loose  from  the  lockers,  or  the  wreck  of  the  deck. 
The  officers  who  had  left  their  lieds  in  the  morning,  naked, 
when  the  ship  over.set,  had  not  an  article  of  clothing  to  put  on, 
nor  could  they  get  supplied  with  any. 

^ The  masts  had  not  been  over  the  sides  ten  minutes,  when  the 
tiller  broke  short  in  the  rudder-head ; and  before  the  cliocks  | 


could  be  placed,  the  rudder  was  gone.  Thus  were  they  as  much 
deserted  as  possible,  lying  at  the  mercy  of  the  iv^ind  and  sea; 
yet  they  had  one  comfort,  that  the  pumps,  if  anything,  reduced 
the  water  in  the  hold,  and,  as  the  morning  of  the  17th  came  on, 
the  weather  grew  more  moderate.  At  daylight,  two  line-of- 
battle  ships  appeared  to  leeward ; one  had  lost  her  fore-mast 
and  bowsprit,  the  other  her  main-mast,  and  it  was  the  general 
opinion  on  board  the  Centaur,  thet  one  was  the  Canada,  and 
the  other  the  Gloricux.  About  seven  they  saw  another  line-of- 
battle  ship  ahead,  which  they  soon  distinguished  to  be  the 
Ville  de  Paris,  with  all  her  masts  standing.  They  immediately 
made  signals  of  distress,  hoisting  the  ensign  on  the  stump  of 
the  inizfMi-mjist,  union  downwards,  and  firing  the  forcastle  guns.- 
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The  ensign  blew  away  soon  after  it  was  hoisted,  and  it  was  the 
only  one  they  had  left;  hut  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the 
ViUe  de  Paris  veer  and  stand  towards  them.  Several  of  the 
merchant  ships  also  approached,  and  those  that  could,  hailed 
and  offered  their  assistance;  but  depending  upon  the  king’s 
ship,  they  only  thanked  them,  desiring  them  if  they  joined 
Admiral  Graves,  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
the  Centaur.  They  had  not  the  smallest  doubt,  but  that  the 
Ville  de  Paris  was  approaching  them,  as  she  appeared  not 
to  have  suffered  in  the  least  by  the  storm,  and  having  seen  her 
veer,  they  knew  that  she  was  under  the  government  of  her 
helm ; at  this  time,  also,  it  was  so  moderate,  that  the  merchant 
ships  set  their  topsails,  but  the  Ville  de  Paris,  after  approach- 
ing within  two  miles,  passed  them  to  windward,  which  being  ob- 
served by  one  of  the  merchant  ships,  she  wore  and  came  under 
their  stern,  offering  to  carry  any  message  to  her.  Captain 
Inglefield  desired  the  master  to  acquaint  the  Ville  de  Paris  with 
their  condition,  and  that  he  would  remain  with  them  till  the 
weather  grew  moderate.  They  afterwards  saw  the  merchant- 
man approach  near  enough  to  the  Ville  de  Paris  to  speak  to 
her;  but  they  had  reason  to  fear  her  condition  was  much  worse 
than  it  appeared  to  be,  as  she  continued  her  course.  As  the 
evening  came  on  it  grew  hazy  and  blew  strong  in  squalls.  They 
lost  sight  of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  but  confidently  expected  they 
should  see  her  in  the  morning:  the  night  was  passed  in  con- 
stant labour  at  the  pumps,  and  when  the  wind  lidied,  the  water 
diminished;  but  when  it  blew  strong  again,  the  sea  rising,  the 
water  again  increased. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th,  they  found  their  condition  much 
worse  than  they  had  expected;  the  puoi^  choked,  were 
of  little  use,  and  all  the  casks  (jf  rum  and  provisions  were  stove, 
having  floated  with  violence  from  ade  to  side,  until  there  was 
not  a whole  cask  remaining.  Bho^d  the  ship  swim,  they  had 
no  water,  but  what  remained  in  the  ground  tier,  and  over  this 
all  the  wet  provisions,  and  casks  filled  with  salt  water,  were 
floating,  and  with  so  mucli  motion,  that  no  man  could  go  into 
the  hold  with  safety.  There  was  nothing  left  for  them  to  try, 
but  baling  with  buckets;  and  twenty  large  ones  made  of  can- 
vass were  immediately  employed.  By  noon  the  working  of  the 
buckets  had  considerably  diminished  tlie  water,  but  there  aj3- 
peared  no  prospect  of  saving  the  ship  if  the  gale  continued. 
The  labour  was  too  great  to  hold  out  without  water,  yet  the 
people  worked  without  a murmur,  and  indeed  with  cheerfulness. 

The  weather  at  tliis  time  was  more  moderate,  but  as  the 
evening  came  on,  the  gale  increased.  All  day  they  had  seen 
nothing  of  the  ship  that  had  lost  her  main-mast,  but  from  her 
having  fired  guns  of  distress,  they  imagined  her  to  be  as  much 
in  want  of  assistance  as  themselves.  Through  the  night  the 
Centaur  laboured  so  much,  that  they  scarcely  dared  to  enter- 
tain a hope  that  she  could  swim  till  the  morning;  yet,  by  dint 
of  great  exertions,  wliich  were  increased  by  want  of  water,  they 
managed  to  hold  out : hut  their  sufferings  were  so  intense,  that 
many  of  the  people  could  not  be  restrained  from  drinking  their 
own  water. 

At  daylight,  on  the  19th,  there  was  no  vessel  in  sight,  and 
having  seen  flashes  from  guns  during  the  night,  they  feared  that 
the  ship  which  they  had  seen  the  preceding  day  had  foundered. 
The  weather  grew  more  moderate  by  about  eleven  o’clock  in 
the  forenoon,  and  as  the  water  in  the  hold  began  to  diminish, 
the  men  were  encouraged  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  get  the 
water  low  enough,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  break  a cask  of  fresh 
water  out  of  the  ground  tier.  Some  of  the  most  resolute  of  the 
seamen  were  employed  in  the  attempt,  and  at  noon  they  were 
so  far  successful  as  to  get  one  cask,  which,  though  little,  was  a 
very  seasonable  relief. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  fore-hold  was  cleared  of  the 
water,  and  they  had  the  cheering  promise  of  a fine  day,  which 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  making  every  disposition  that  could 
contribute  to  their  safety ; and  the  captain  had  great  hopes 
that  should  the  moderate  weather  continue,  the  ship  would  by 
the  next  day  become  manageable,  and  thereby  enable  them  to 
save  the  people  on  some  of  the  western  isles:  but,  at  the  same 
time,  had  there  been  another  ship  in  the  company,  the  captain 
would  have  deemed  it  his  duty  to  have  quitted  the  ship  directly. 

Unfortunately,  however,  on  the  morning  of  the  2 1st,  they 


had  the  mortification  to  find  the  weather  again  threatened,  and 
by  noon  had  increased  to  a storm;  the  ship  laboured  exces- 
sively, the  wind  still  increased,  and  the  carpenter  declared  the 
pumps  nearly  useless;  and  as  they  had  no  other  resource  hut 
haling,  all  the  sail-makers  were  employed  night  and  day  in 
making  canvass  buckets.  The  orlop-deck  had  fallen  in  on  the 
larboard  side ; a large  leak  had  been  discovered  and  stopped  in 
the  forehold,  and  another  in  the  ladies’  Isold,  and  the  ship  ap- 
peared so  weak  from  her  labouring,  that  it  was  evident  she 
could  not  last  much  longer;  the  fore  and  after  cockpit  had 
fallen  in,  and  all  the  store-rooms  were  down,  and  the  stern-post 
was  so  loose,  that  as  the  ship  rolled,  the  "w  ater  rushed  in  on 
either  side  in  such  great  streams,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  stop  it.  Night  came  on  with  the  same  dreary  prospect 
as  the  preceding,  and  was  passed  in  continued  labour  and  exer- 
tion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  it  was  plainly  to  be  perceived, 
that  the  fate  of  the  ship  was  not  far  off,  but  still  the  labour 
went  on  without  any  apparent  despair.  The  people  were  obe- 
dient and  even  cheerful,  and  each  officer  took  his  share  in  the 
work  that  was  to  he  performed ; hut  despite  of  their  exertions, 
the  water  continued  to  increase  during  tlie  night,  and  their 
si)eedy  destruction  seemed  inevitable. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  they  found,  that  during  the 
night,  a fresh  leak  had  been  sprung,  that  the  well  was  stove  in, 
and  the  chain-pumps  displaced  and  totally  useless ; and  up  to 
this  time,  the  crew  had  laboured  cheerfully,  v/ithout  a murmur 
and  without  a tear,  as  if  determined  to  conquer  their  difficul- 
ties : but  this  fresh  disaster  rendering  all  their  efforts  useless, 
overwhelmed  their  faculties,  and  many  of  them  hurst  into  tears 
and  wept  like  children.  The  carpenter  declared  that  the  ship 
could  not  hve  long,  and  proposed  making  rafts  to  float  the 
ship’s  company,  as  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  encourage  tliem 
with  any  prospect  oT  their  safety.  Some  appeared  perfectly  re- 
signed, went  to  their  hammocks  and  desired  their  messmates  to 
lash  them  in,  while  others  were  lashing  themselves  to  gratings 
and  small  rafts ; but  the  most  prominent  idea  was  that  of  put- 
ting on  their  best  and  cleanest  clothes.  The  weather  became 
more  moderate  about  noon,  and  as  the  rafts  had  been  men- 
tioned, the  captain  thought  it  right  to  make  the  attempt^  a.l- 
though  the  spars  they  bad  orn  b^rd  could  not  float  half  the 
ship’s  company;  but  men  m their  situations  were  ready  to 
catch  at  a straw.  Tlie  captain  therefore  called  them  together, 
and  telling  them  his  intention,  recommended  them  to  behave 
with  regularity  and  obedience  to  their  officers.  They  immedi- 
ately commenced  making  preparations ; the  booms  were  cleared, 
and  the  boats,  of  which  they  had  three,  the  cutter,  the  pinnace, 
and  five-oared  yawl,  were  got  over  the  sides,  a hag  of  bread  was 
ordered  to  be  j)ut  into  eacli,  and  any  liquors  that  could  be  got 
at,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  rafts. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  captain  to  get  into  the  five-oared 
yawl,  and  the  coxswain  was  desired  to  get  anything  from  the 
steward  that  might  be  useful;  and  two  men,  captains  of  the 
tops,  of  the  forecastle,  or  quarter-masters,  were  placed  in  each 
of  the  boats  to  prevent  any  of  the  men  forcing  them  until  the 
arrangements  were  complete;  but  while  these  preparations 
were  making,  the  ship  was  gradually  sinking,  the  orlop-decks 
having  been  blown  up  by  the  water  in  the  hold.  The  men  had 
for  some  time  quitted  their  employment  of  baling,  and  the  ship 
was  left  to  her  fate. 

In  the  afternoon  the  weather  again  threatened  and  blew  in 
strong  squalls,  the  sea  ran  mountains  high,  and  the  yawl  stove 
alongside  and  sunk.  As  the  evenmg  approached,  the  ship  ap- 
peared little  more  than  suspended  in  water,  and  there  was  no 
certainty  that  she  could  swim  from  one  moment  to  another  ; 
indeed,  such  was  the  awful  appearance  of  the  surrounding  ele- 
ments, that  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  deceive  himself 
with  a,  hope  of  being  saved  upon  a raft  in  such  a sea;  and  the 
love  of  life,  which  never  appears  stronger  than  in  the  approacli 
of  death,  began  now  to  level  all  distinctions.  It  was  near  five 
o’clock  when  Captain  Inglefield,  on  coming  from  his  cabin,  ob- 
served a number  of  people  anxiously  looking  over  the  side,  and 
found  that  several  men  had  forced  the  pinnace,  and  that  more 
were  endeavouring  to  get  in.  The  captain’s  first  thought  was 
to  secure  the  boat  before  she  might  be  sunk  by  numbers,  and 
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there  appeared  not  a moment  for  consideration.  It  was  a pain-  •] 
ful  conflict  of  feelings,  and  wliich  can  hardly  be  imapned  by 
any  person  who  has  not  been  in  a situation  like  Captain  Ingle- 
field,  either  to  remain  and  perish  with  the  ship’s  company,  to 
wliom  he  could  be  of  no  further  use,  or  seize  the  only  opportu- 
nity of  escaping  whicli  seemed  left,  and  leave  the  people  with 
Avhom  he  had  had  so  often  occasion  to  be  well  satisfied.  How- 
ever, the  love  of  life  prevailed.  The  captain  called  to  Mr.  Rainy, 
the  master,  who  was  the  only  officer  on  deck,  and  desired  him 
to  follow  him.  They  immediately  descended  into  the  boat,  and 
’with  great  difficulty  got  her  clear  of  the  ship,  as  twice  the  num- 
ber that  tlie  boat  would  carry  were  endeavouring  to  get  in,  and 
many  jumping  into  the  water.  Mr.  Baylis,  a young  gentleman 
fifteen  years  of  age,  leaped  from  the  chains  after  the  boat  had 
got  oflT,  and  was  taken  in,  making  twelve  persons  altogether  in 
the  boat,  viz..  Captain  Inglefield;  Mr.  Rainy,  master ; Mr.  Bay- 
lis, midshipman;  Mr.  Clarke,  surgeon’s-mate;  Timothy  Sulli- 
van, captain’s  coxswain;  Jdin  Gregory  and  Tliomas  Matthews, 
quarter-masters;  and  five  seamen. 

The  boat  falling  astern  became  exposed  to  the  sea,  and  they 
endeavoured  to  pull  her  bow  round,  and  keep  her  to  the  break 
of  the  sea,  to  pass  to  windward  of  the  ship ; but  she  was  nearly 
filled  in  the  attempt.  The  sea  ran  too  high,  and  the  only  pro- 
bability of  living,  was  by  keeping  her  before  the  wind.  It  was 
then  tiie  dreadful  truth  flashed  upon  their  minds,  how  little 
better,  if  anything,  was  their  condition,  to  that  of  those  they 
had  left  behind  them  in  the  ship;  at  the  best  it  appeared  but  a 
prolongation  of  a miserable  existence.  In  a leaky  boat,  with 
one  of  the  gunwales  stove,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Western 
Ocean,  without  compass,  without  quadrant,  without  sail,  with- 
out great  coat  or  cloak,  aH  very  thinly  clothed,  in  a gale  of 
wind,  with  a heavy  sea  running,  was  a miserable  alternative 
between  tliat  an  1 death. 

It  \vas  about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  about  half  an 
hour  after  losing  sight  of  the  ship,  and  before  it  was  dark,  that 
a blanket  was  discovered  in  the  boat;  this  was  immediately 
bent  to  one  of  the  stretchers,  and  under  it  as  a sail  they  scudded 
all  night,  expecting  that  every  wave  would  swallow  them,  and 
with  great  difficulty  being  able  to  clear  the  boat  of  one  sea,  be- 
fore the  next  would  overwhelm  them,  and  all  of  them  half 
droAvncd — without  having  really  perished,  perhaps  no  peopte 
ever  endured  more. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  weather  grew  mockraite, 
having  shifted  to  the  southward;  when  they  quitted  th-e  BMP', 
it  was  at  N.W.  or  N.N.W.  Eayall  bearing  E.S.E.  about  two 
Imndred  and  fifty  leagues,  and  should  the  wind  continue  for 
five  or  six  days,  there  was  a probabilitj  that  by  running  before 
the  sea,  they  might  fall  in  -with  one  of  the  Western  Isles ; but 
the  vvAiid  having  shifted,  should  it  come  on  to  blo'w,  their  hopes 
were  at  an  end;  for  there  was  no  possibility  of  preserving  life, 
but  by  running  before  the  sea,  which  would  carry  them  agam 
to  the  northward,  where  they  must  ine’vitably  perish.  Upon 
examining  what  they  had  to  subsist  on,  they  found  a bag  of 
bread,  a small  ham,  a single  piece  of  pork,  two  quart  bottles  of 
water,  and  a few  Erench  coar^ls. 

The  wind  continued  to  the  southward  for  eight  or  nine  days, 
but  providentially  it  did  not  blow  so  strong  but  what  they  could 
keei>  the  boat  to  the  side  of  the  sea;  but  tliey  were  all  most 
miserably  wet  and  cold.  As  near  as  tliey  could  judge,  they 
had  made  nearly  a E.N.E.  course  since  the  first  night’s  run, 
which  had  carried  them  to  tlic  S.E.,  and  expected  to  see  the 
island  of  Corvo.  In  this,  however,  they  ■were  disappointed,  and 
ft;ared  that  the  southerly  wind  had  driven  them  too  far  to  tlie 
northward.  Their  condition  now  began  to  be  truly  miserable, 
for  on  the  fifch  day,  they  discf)vcred  that  nearly  all  the  bread 
was  spoiled  by  salt  water;  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  an 
allowance,  one  biscuit  was  divided  into  twelve  morsels  for  break- 
fast, the  same  for  dinner;  the  neck  of  a bottle  broken  off  with 
the  crvrk  in,  and  filled  with  water,  was  all  the  allowance  of  each 
man  for  twenty-four  hours;  and  tliis  was  done  without  any 
degree  of  partiality  or  distinction;  but  they  inust  have  perished 
l)crore  this,  had  they  not  fortunately  caught  six  quarts  of  rain 
water,  and  even  this  they  could  not  have  been  blessed  with, 
had  they  not  found  a pair  of  sheets,  which  had  been  put  tliere 
by  accident,  these  were  spread  when  it  mined,  and  when  td  - 


roQghly  saturated,  were  wrung  into  the  kit  whli  which  they 
baled  the  boat.  V/^ith  this  short  allowance,  which  in  their  sad 
condition  was  rather  tantalizing,  they  began  to  grow  very 
feeble,  and  their  bodies  were  chafed  into  sores  in  many  places, 
from  their  clothes  being  continually  wet. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  there  was  a perfect  calm,  but  a breeze 
of  wind  soon  sprung  up  from  the  N.N.W.,  and  increased  to  a 
gale,  so  that  they  ran  before  the  seti,  under  the  blanket,  at  the 
rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  till  they  judged  they  were  to 
the  southward  of  FayaU,  and  sixty  leagues  to  the  westward; 
but  they  could  not  attempt  to  steer  for  it,  as  it  was  blowing 
slxong. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  their  being  in  the  boat,  they  had  only 
remaining  one  day’s  bread,  and  one  bottle  of  water  out  of  a 
second  supply  of  rain.  Their  sufferings  were  now  as  great  as 
human  nature  could  possibly  sustain,  but  they  were  convinced 
that  good  spirits  were  a better  support  than  great  bodily 
strength.  This  day  died  Thomas  Matthews,  one  of  the  quarter- 
masters, and  the  stoutest  man  in  the  boat,  from  extreme  hunger 
and  cold.  The  day  before,  he  had  complained  of  his  throat,  as 
he  expressed  it,  being  too  weak  to  swallow  his  morsel,  and  in 
the  night  he  drank  salt  water,  grew  delirious,  and  died  witliout 
a groan.  As  this  seemed  inevitably  the  fate  of  all  of  them,  it 
was  some  consolation  to  think  that  death  by  starvation  was 
not  quite  so  dreadful  as  their  imaginations  had  pictured  to  them. 
Some  complained  of  the  symptoms  in  their  throats,  others  had 
drank  their  own  urine,  and  all  but  the  captain  had  drank  salt 
water:  yet  with  all  these  causes  for  depression  of  spirits,  des- 
pair and  gloom  had  as  yet  been  successfully  banished,  and  re- 
peatedly had  a song  or  a tale  been  substituted  for  a supper; 
but  this  evening  the  captain  found  it  impossible  to  raise  either. 

The  weather  became  calm  as  the  night  came  on,  but  about 
midnight  a breeze  sprung  up  from  the  westward;  but  not 
being  certain  of  the  direction,  and  afraid  of  running  out  of  their 
way,  they  impatiently  waited  for  the  morning  sun  to  be  their 
compass,  whose  rising  showed  them  that  the  wind  was  precisely 
as  they  had  wished,  and  icBm.ediately  spreading  their  blanket, 
ran  before  the  sea  at  tiBe  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  Their 
last  remaming  breakfast  had  been  served,  when  John  Gregory, 
the  surviving  quarter-master,  declared  that  he  saw  laud,  in  the 
B.E.  ^ but  they  had  so  often  seen  fog-banks,  which  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  land,  that  the  captain  dared  not  trust  himself  to 
believe  it,  and,  as  they  appeared  exceedingly  elated,  gave  them 
a caution,  that  they  might  not  feel  the  effects  of  disappoint- 
ment ; but  one  of  the  seamen  broke  out  into  an  immoderate  fit 
of  joy,  swearing  that  if  that  which  he  now  saw  was  not  land,  he 
had  never  seen  land  in  all  his  life.  They  immediately  shaped 
their  course  for  it,  although  the  captain  had  very  little  faith 
in  it. 

The  wind  freshened,  the  boat  went  threngh  the  water  at  the 
rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  and  in  two  hours  the  land  was 
plainly  seen  by  every  man  in  the  boat,  but  at  a very  great  dis- 
tance, so  that  they  did  not  reach  it  before  ten  at  night.  It 
must  have  been  at  least  twenty  leagues  from  them,  when  they 
first  discovered  it.  There  was  so  thick  a haze  in  every  part  of 
the  horizon,  except  where  they  discovered  the  land,  that  tliey 
could  not  see  for  more  than  three  or  four  leagues.  By  their 
reckoning,  Fayall  bore  E.  by  N.,  wliich  was  the  course  the}' 
were  steering;  and  had  not  the  sky  opened  for  their  preserva- 
tion, they  would  in  a few  hours  have  increased  their  distance 
from  the  land,  got  to  tlie  eastward,  and  of  course  missed  all  the 
islands.  As  they  neared  the  land,  they  were  more  and  more 
convinced  that  it  was  Fayall.  The  island  of  Pico,  had  the 
weather  liccn  clear,  would  have  satisfied  them,  but  it  was  at 
that  time  capped  with  clouds,  and  it  was  some  time  before  th',*y 
were  quite  certain,  having  traversed  for  two  hours  a great  part 
of  the  island,  where  the  steep  and  nxiky  sliore  refused  them  a 
landing.  This  was  home  »vith  much  impatience,  for  they  had 
flattered  themselves  that  they  should  meet  with  fresh  water 
the  instant  they  .approached  the  island;  butl)cing  disappointed 
in  this,  their  thirst  increased  into  almost  a degree  of  inachicss, 
so  that  they  were  near  attempting  to  land  where  the  surf  must 
have  dashed  tlie  boat  to  pieces.  Fortunate]^  they  discovered  a. 
fishing  canoe,  which  conducted  them  safely  into  the  road  of 
FayaU,  about  midnight;  but  the  regnlations  of  the  port  would 
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not  suffer  them  to  land,  till  they  had  been  examined  by  the 
heith  officers.  However,  as  their  pilot  brought  refreshments 
of  bread,  wine,  and  water,  they  did  not  think  so  much  of  sleep- 
ing in  the  boat  all  night. 

In  the  morning  they  were  visited  by  the  English  consul,  Mr. 
Graham,  whose  humane  attention  made  ample  amends  for  the 
formality  of  the  Portuguese.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  express 
their  feelings  of  gratitude,  for  the  kindness  and  humanity 
which  was  evinced  by  him,  not  only  to  Captain  Inglefield,  but 
to  all  the  companions  of  his  misfortunes;  for  several  days  his 
whole  employment  seemed  to  be  contriving  the  best  means  of 
restoring  them  to  health  and  strength.  Perhaps  there  never 
were  objects  more  deserving  of  pity.  Some  of  the  stoutest  men 
belonging  to  the  Centaur  were  obliged  to  be  supported  through 
the  streets  of  Fayall.  Captain  Inglefield,  and  Mr.  Rainy,  the 
master,  appeared  in  better  health  than  any  of  the  others ; but 
even  the  captain  could  not  walk  without  being  supported;  and 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  attention  that  was  paid  to  them, 
the  most  salutary  provisions,  and  the  most  comfortable  lodg- 
ings, for  several  days -they  grew  rather  worse  than  better:  but 
that  Providence  which  had  sustained  them  through  such  an 
almost  unparalleled  accumulation  of  hardships,  fatigues,  and 
severities,  at  last  restored  them  to  health,  vigour,  and  spirits. 


AN  ADVENTURE  AT  SEA. 

It  was  somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  on  our  home- 
ward passage  from  Jamaica,  that  we  fell  in  with  the  vT'eck  of 
a vessel,  and  several  poor  souls  clinging  to  the  rip’ging.  The 


weather,  for  some  days  before,  had  been  rough,  with  hard  gales 
from  the  N.N.E.;  and  our  ship  being  heavy  laden,  we  were 
much  afraid  that  she  would  founder.  For  a time,  we  gave  our- 
selves up  to  despair,  seeing  nothing  around  us  but  certain  death. 
We  drove  at  the  mercy  of  the  tempest,  without  being  able  to 
set  a stitch  of  sail,  and  we  expected  every  moment  our  mast 
would  go  by  the  board.  Several  large  seas  broke  over  us;  one 
of  which  carried  away  a boy  and  two  seamen,  as  well  as  our 
best  boat,  upon  which  we  mainly  relied  for  assistance,  in  case 
we  had  been  forced  to  leave  our  vessel.  When  we  were  in  the 
greatest  extremity,  however,  and  every  one  on  board,  like  the 
seamen  in  the  ship  of  Tarshish,  was  calling  upon  his  God,  the 
storm  suddenly  abated,  and  the  wind,  veering  round  to  the 
S.W.,  blew  a brisk  and  steady  breeze. 

After  some  days’  sail,  the  man  at  the  mast-head  one  even- 
ing called  out,  “ On  deck  there;  breakers  a-head!”and  the  ves- 
sel, which  was  then  going  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour,  was 
immediately  brought  to.  The  old  seamen  said  that  no  breakers 
were  known  in  that  part  of  the  ocean,  that  they  had  sailed  in 
that  course  twenty  times  and  had  never  seen  aiiy.  The  captain 
took  his  spy-glass,  and  going  up  into  the  fore-shrouds,  soon 
found  that  it  was  the  hull  of  a vessel,  half  sunk,  and  part  of  a 
mast  standing,  Avhich  the  man  had  mistaken  for  rocks.  He 
looked  sulky  when  he  came  down,  and  ordered  us  to  proceed. 
As  we  approached  the  wreck,  we  observed  the  people  upon  it 
making  signals  to  us  with  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs;  and 
the  captain  having  gone  beloAv  for  a fsAv  minutes,  the  mate 
hoisted  the  English  jack  as  a token  that  we  had  observed  them; 
but  the  captain,  when  he  came  again  upon  deck,Avas  angry  with 
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him  for  so  doing;  and  ordered  the  jack  to  be  instantly  hauled 
down,  at  the  same  time  telling  the  mate,  that  if  he  acted  so 
again,  without  orders,  he  would  punish  him  for  his  presump- 
tion. Our  captain  was  a hard  man,  and,  when  he  was  out  of 
humour,  carried  it  with  a high  hand,  both  to  his  officers  and 
crew. 

When  we  came  alongside  the  wreck,  we  discovered  that  the 
men,  five  in  number,  who  were  clinging  to  it,  were  pale  and 
sickly,  and  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  some  days  in  that  situ- 
ation. It  is  probable  their  vessel  had  suffered  in  the  same  tem- 
pest from  which  we  ourselves  had  escaped.  They  stretched 
out  their  hands  towards  us,  and  seemed  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  deliverance;  and  one  of  them  hailed  us,  and  told  us 
they  were  from  Quebec — that  their  vessel  was  timber-laden— 
thftt  they  were  the  only  suryiyors  of  the  crew.  Our  cap- 
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tain  replied,  that  he  could  not  take  them  up,  for  we  had  already 
had  a long  voyage  ourselves,  and  would  soon  be  on  a short  al- 
lowance of  provisions.  “ But  some  other  vessels  are  behind,” 
said  he,  “ and  ivill  relieve  you.”  The  poor  man  then  cried  out 
earnestly,  “ Oh,  for  the  love  of  God,  do  not  leave  us  here.  We 
have  been  waiting  for  nights  and  for  days,  but  no  ship  has  come 
near  us,  and  we  are  dying  of  hunger  and  cold.  Our  shipmates 
are  all  dead,  and  buried  in  the  waves,  and  we  are  alone  and 
helpless  on  the  wild  ocean,  and  we  have  no  one  to  comfort  or 
save  us.  Oh,  if  ye  be  men  and  Christians,  have  mercy  upon  us, 
and  do  not  leave  us  here.”  His  companions  then  raised  their 
voices,  and  joined  their  entreaties  to  his  so  piteously,  that  every 
man  in  our  ship  shed  tears  of  sympathy  and  commiseration, 
except  our  mifeeling  captain.  He  stood  upon  the  quarter-deck, 
and  locked  upon  the  poor  supplicating  wretches  with  coldness 
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and  indifference,  sometimes  humming  a tune,  and  sometimes 
giving  directions  to  liis  men,  as  if  he  saw  not  the  scene  of 
misery  which  lay  before  him. 

The  mate  then  went  up  to  him,  and  asked  whether  he  should 
hoist  out  the  boat;  but  the  captain  swore  that  he  would  not 
shorten  sail,  or  hoist  out  his  boat,  to  save  aU  the  lubbers  that 
ever  stepped  between  stem  and  stern.  “ By  heavens,  Morris,” 
said  he,  “ we  have  mouths  enow  already,  and  we  shall  not  have 
a biscuit  a day  to  each,  by  the  time  we  make  the  Land’s  End.” 
The  mate,  who  was  a humane  man,  and  a Methodist,  said,  “We 
have  received  mercy  ourselves  from  the  Highest,  and  how  can 
we  deny  it  to  others,  who  are  our  fellow-creatures,  and  the 
beings  of  liis  hand.  Let  us  save  those  unhappy  men,  that  we 
ourselves  may  be  saved  in  the  time  of  need — for  by  what  mea- 
sure we  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  unto  us  again.”  But  this 
only  enraged  the  captain  more.  He  cursed  the  mate  for  a cant- 
ing scoundrel,  and  swore  if  he  did  not  keep  quiet,  and  mind  his 
own  business,  he  would  have  him  started  up  with  a rope’s  end. 
The  mate  saw  it  was  useless  to  remonstrate  any  longer,  so  he 
left  him,  and  walked  away. 

It  was  mournful  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  poor  men,  when  they 
saw  we  were  deserting  them.  They  cried  out,  and  entreated 
mercy  in  such  heart-rending  accents  of  distress,  as  would  have 
moved  the  compassion  of  a savage.  Greatly  did  I regret  that 
our  crew  did  not  then  take  the  command  of  the  ship  into  their 
own  hands,  and  rescue  the  sufferers;  but  such  was  our  habitual 
reverence  for  our  captain,  and  so  much  were  we  lost  in  aston- 
ishment at  his  strange  and  inhuman  conduct,  that  we  were  ut- 
terly incapable,  at  that  moment,  of  acting  otherwise  than  in 
obedience  to  his  will. 

They  continued  to  call  after  us  till  we  were  far  past  them, 
and  their  voices  were  lost  in  the  whistling  of  the  wind.  I kept 
my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  wreck,  where  my  fellow-creatures  were 
strugghng  for  existence,  till  the  intervening  waves  hid  it  from 
my  sight. 

The  breeze  now  freshened,  as  the  darkness  of  night  ap- 
proached, whereby  we  were  obliged  to  close-reef  our  mainsail 
and  top-sails,  in  order  that  we  might  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 

It  was  my  turn  at  the  helm  that  night,  and  my  thoughts  often 
wandered  back  to  the  poor  wretches  we  had  left  behind,  and  I 
thought  they  must  soon  perish  in  the  waves,  for  the  sea  was  now 
running  high  and  dangerous.  The  crew  had  all  gone  below, 
except  the  watch,  who  were  on  the  forecastle,  looking  out  a-head, 
and  managing  the  rigging.  It  was  some  time  past  midnight,  I 
think,  when  I heard  the  captain  bawling  as  loud  as  he  could, 
“About  ship;”  and  at  the  same  time  he  came  running  towards 
me,  followed  by  the  mate,  and  taking  the  wheel  out  of  my  hand, 
turned  the  ship’s  head  round  to  the  wind  in  a twinkling.  “ We 
must  go  back,”  said  he  to  the  mate,  “ and  save  these  poor  men 
on  the  wreck — I cannot  sleep  for  thinking  of  them.”  The  mate 
looked  mournfully  out  to  the  sea,  then  shook  his  head,  but  re- 
mained silent. 

As  we  had  now  a strong  breeze  in  our  teeth,  and  as  our  ship 
was  deep,  and  did  not  lie  near  the  wind,  we  beat  about  for  a good 
while,  and  made  but  little  of  it.  A clouded  moon  shone  out 
upon  the  sea,  and  showed  it  heaving  in  a strange  and  tempes- 
tuous manner,  so  that  we  could  not  hope  that  the  wreck  would 
iiold  together  for  many  hours.  All  this  while  the  captain 
walked  restlessly  about  the  deck,  with  his  night-glass  in  his 
baud,  frequently  looking  out  a-head,  and  appearing  to  be  in 
great  agitation  of  mind. 

“ It  is  going  of  a fool’s  errand,”  said  the  boatswain,  “ to  seek 
ibr  these  poor  fellows.  Their  last  day’s  cruize  is  over,  I’U  war- 
rant them,  and  all  we  can  do  for  them  now  is  to  hope  that  they 
have  got  into  snug  and  quiet  berths  aloft,  in  a better  harbour 
than  the  one  they  have  left  here.”  “Amen,”  said  the  mate. 
The  captain  turned  away  from  them,  and  his  feet  struck  hard 
against  the  deck,  as  he  paced  it  irregularly  fore  and  aft. 

It  was  noon  next  day,  ere  we  reached  the  place  where  we 
conjectured  the  wreck  had  been,  but  not  a vestige  of  it  re- 
mained. Tire  air  was  now  clear,  and  the  sea  stretched  far  and 
wide,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen  to  indicate  either  tliat  the  un- 
happy  sufferers  still  existed,  or  that  they  had  been  entombed  in 
the  waves.  The  mate,  and  some  of  the  more  experienced  sea- 
men, advised  that  we  should  forthwith  proceed  on  our  voyage. 


as  it  was  impossible  that  the  wreck  could  have  outlived  the 
tempest  of  the  night;  but  the  captain  was  now  as  anxious  to 
save  the  fives  of  these  poor  men,  as  he  had  before  been  averse 
to  it.  His  conscience  seemed  to  reproach  him  for  his  inhuma- 
nity,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  should  one  day  be  made  to 
account  for  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-creatures,  which  he  had 
refused  to  compassionate.  Even  when  he  acJsnowledged  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  meeting  with  the  wreck,  still  he  persisted 
in  the  search,  and  a considerable  time  was  spent  before  he  con- 
sented to  quit  the  spot.  We  beat  about  for'  several  days,  but 
at  length  we  were  obliged,  with  heavy  hearts,  to  stretch  away 
on  our  course. 

The  captain,  during  the  rest  of  our  voyage,  seemed  much  dis- 
turbed in  his  mind.  Sometimes  he  was  observed  to  steal  out  of 
his  cabin  at  night,  and  stand  at  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  as  if 
watching  for  a sail,  till  morning. 

.Mter  we  had  arrived  in  port,  and  discharged  our  cargo,  I 
quitted  the  ship,  as  did  the  whole  of  my  messmates,  for  we 
liked  not  to  sail  any  longer  with  our  captain.  He,  however, 
in  a short  time,  set  out  again  for  Jamaica,  but  he  was  never 
afterwards  heard  of. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  fate,  it  is  certain  that  he  never 
reached  the  end  of  his  voyage* 


A STRIKE  ON  A CORAL  BANK. 


Next  morning  we  were  all  carrying  as  much  sail  as  we  could 
crowd.  By  this  time  we  had  got  our  jury-foretopmast  up,  and 
the  Rayo  having  kept  astern  in  the  night,  was  now  under  top- 
sails, and  top-gallantsails,  with  the  wet  canvass  at  the  head  of 
the  sails,  showing  that  the  reefs  had  been  freshly  shaken  out, 
rolling  wedge-like  on  the  swell,  and  rapidly  shooting  a-head,  to 
regain  her  station. 

As  she  passed  us  and  let  fall  her  foresail,  she  made  the  signal 
to  make  more  sail,  her  object  being  to  get  through  the  Caicos 
Passage,  into  which  we  were  now  entering,  before  nightfall.  It 
was  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  A fine  clear  breezy  day, 
fresh  and  pleasant,  sometimes  cloudy  over  head,  but  always 
breaking  away  again,  with  a bit  of  a sneezer,  and  a small 
shower.  As  the  sun  rose,  there  were  indications  of  squalls  in 
the  north-eastern  quarter,  and  about  noon  one  of  them  was 
whitening  to  v/indward.  So  “Hands  by  the  top-gallant  clew- 
lines,” was  the  word,  and  we  were  all  standing  to  shorten  sail, 
when  the  Commodore  came  to  the  wind  as  sharp  and  suddenly 
as  if  she  had  anchored ; but  on  a second  look,  I saw  her  sheets 
were  let  fly,  halyards  let  go,  and  apparently  all  was  confusion 
on  board  of  her.  I ran  to  the  side  and  looked  over.  The  long 
heaving  dark  blue  swell  had  changed  into  a fight  green  hissing 
ripple. 

“ Zounds,  Captain  Crawfoot,  shoal  water — why  it  breaks — 
we  shall  be  ashore  !” 

“Down  with  the  helm — brace  round  the  yards,”  shouted 
Crawfoot ; “ that’s  it,  steady — luff,  my  man,”  and  the  danger 
was  so  imminent,  that  even  the  studding-sail-halyards  were  not 
let  go,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  booms  snapped  off 
like  carrots,  as  we  came  to  the  wind. 

“Lord  help  us,  we  shall  never  weather  that  foaming  reef 
there.  Set  the  spanker — haul  down  the  fore-topmast- stay  sail 
so,  mind  yom*  luff,  my  man.” 

The  frigate  now  began  to  fire  right  and  left,  and  the  hissing 
of  the  shot  over  head  was  a fearful  augury  of  what  was  to  take 
place;  so  sudden  was  the  accident,  that  they  had  not  time  to 
draw  the  round  shot.  The  other  transports  were  equally 
fortunate  with  ourselves  in  weathering  the  shoal,  and  presently 
we  were  all  close  hauled  to  windward  of  the  reef,  until  we 
weathered  the  easternmost  prong,  when  we  bore  up.  But,  poor 
Rayo  ! she  had  struck  on  a coral  reef,  where  the  admiralty 
charts  laid  down  fifteen  fathoms  water;  and  although  there  was 
a talk  at  the  time  of  an  error  in  judgment,  in  not  liaving  the 
lead  going  in  the  cliains,  still  do  I believe  there  was  no  fault 
lying  at  the  door  of  her  gallant  captain.  By  the  time  we  had 
weathered  the  reef,  the  frigate  had  swung  off  from  the  pinnacle 
of  rock  on  wliieh  she  had  been  in  a manner  impaled,  and  was 
making  all  tlie  sail  she  could,  with  a feathered  sail  under  her 
bows,  aiid  ehain-pumi)s  clanging,  and  wliole  cataracts  of  water 
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gushing  from  them,  clear  wliite  jets  spouting  from  all  the 
scuppers,  fore  and  aft.  She  made  the  signal  to  close.  ^ The 
next,  alas ! was  the  British  ensign  turned  union  down  in  the 
main  rigging — the  sign  of  the  uttermost  distress.  Still  we  all 
bowled  along  together,  but  her  yards  were  not  squared,  nor  her 
sails  set  with  her  customary  precision,  and  her  lurches  became 
more  and  more  sickening,  until  at  length  she  rolled  so  heavily, 
that  she  dipped  both  yard-arms  alternately  in  the  water,  and 
reeled  to  and  fro  like  a drunken  man. 

“ What  is  that  splash  ?” 

It  was  the  larboard-bow  long  eighteen-gun  hove  overboard, 
and  watching  the  roll,  the  whole  broadside,  one  after  another, 
was  cast  into  the  sea.  The  clang  of  the  chain-pumps  increased, 
the  water  rushed  in  at  one  side  of  the  main-deck  and  out  at  the 
other,  in  absolute  cascades  from  the  ports. 

At  this  moment  the  whole  fleet  of  boats  were  alongside,  keep- 
ing way  with  the  ship,  in  the  light  breeze.  Her  main-topsail 
was  hove  back,  while  the  captain’s  voice  resounded  through  the 
ship.  “ Now,  men — all  hands — ^bags  and  hammocks — starlward 
watch,  the  starboard  side — larboard  watch,  the  larboard  side — 
no  rushing  now — she  will  swim  this  hour  to  come.” 

The  bags  and  hammocks,  and  oflBLcers’  kits,  were  handed  into 
the  boats : the  men  were  told  off  over  the  side,  as  quietly  by 
watches  as  if  at  muster,  the  officers  last.  At  length  the  flrst 
lieutenant  came  down.  By  tliis  time  she  was  settling  per- 
ceptibly in  the  water;  but  the  old  captain  still  stood  on  the 
gangway,  holding  by  the  iron  stanchion,  where,  taking  off  his  hat, 
he  remained  uncovered  for  a moment,  with  the  tears  standing 
in  his  eyes.  He  then  replaced  it,  descended,  and  took  his  place 
in  the  ship’s  laimch — the  last  man  to  leave  the  ship;  and  there 
was  little  time  to  spare,  for  we  had  scarcely  shoved  off  a few 
yards,  to  clear  the  spars  of  the  wreck,  when  she  scudded  for- 
ward, heavily  and  sickly,  on  the  long  swell.  She  never  rose  to 
the  opposite  heave  of  the  sea  again,  but  gradually  sank  by  the 
head.  The  hull  disappeared  slowly  and  diguifiedly,  the  ensign 
fluttered  and  vanished  beneath  the  dark  ocean.  I could  have 
fancied  reluctantly,  as  if  it  liad  been  drawn  down  through  a trap- 
door. The  topsails  next  disappeared,  the  fore-topsail  sinking 
fastest;  and  last  of  all,  the  white  pennant  at  the  maintop-gal- 
lant-mast-head, after  ffickering  and  struggling  in  the  Avind,  fleAv 
up  in  the  setting  sim  as  if  imbued  with  life,  like  a stream  of 
white  fire,  or  as  if  it  had  been  the  spirit  leaving  the  body,  and 
Avas  then  drawn  into  the  abyss,  and  the  last  vestige  of  the  Rayo 
vanished  for  ever.  The  creAv,  as  if  moved  by  one  common  im- 
pulse, gave  three  cheers.  The  caj)tain  now  stood  up  in  his 
boat — “Men,  the  Bayo  is  no  more;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  teU 
you,  that  although  you  are  now  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
transports,  you  are  still  amenable  to  martial  law;  lam  aware, 
men,  this  hint  may  not  be  necessary,  still  it  is  right  you  should 
kncAV  it.” 

Yfhen  the  old  hooker  clipped  out  of  sight,  there  aa^s  not  a 
dry  eye  in  the  whole  fleet.  “There  she  goes,  the  dear  old 
beauty,”  said  one  of  her  crew.  “ There  goes  the  blessed  old 
black  dear,  quoth  another.”  “ Ah,  many  a merry  night  have 
we  had  in  the  clever  little  craft,”  quoth  a third;  and  there  was 
really  a tolerable  shedding  of  tears,  and  squirting  of  tobacco- 
juice.  But  the  blue  ripple  had  scarcely  blown  over  the  glass- 
like surface  of  the  sea  where  she  had  sunk,  when  the  buoyancy 
of  young  hearts,  with  the  prospect  of  a good  furlough  amongst 
the  lobster- boxes  for  a time,  seemed  to  be  uppermost  amongst 
the  men.  The  officers,  I saw  and  kneAv,  felt  very  differently. 
“ My  eye!”  sung  out  an  old  quarter-master  in  our  boat,  perched 
well  forward  with  his  back  against  the  ring  in  the  stern,  and 
his  arms  crossed,  after  haAdng  been  busily  employed  rummaging 
in  his  bag,  “my  eye,  what  a pity — oh,  what  a pity!”  Come, 
there  is  some  feeling,  genuine,  at  all  events,  thought  L 

“ Why,”  said  Bill  Chestree,  the  captain  of  the  fore-top,  “what 
ts,  can’t  be  helped,  old  fizgig;  old  Rayo  has  gone  down,  and — 

“ Old  Rayo  be  hanged.  Master  Bill,”  said  the  man;  “ but  may 
I be  flogged,  if  I ha’n’t  forgotten  half-a-pound  of  negrohead 
baccy  in  Dick  Catgut’s  bag.” 

“ Samuel,  a-hoy,”  hailed  a half-drunken  voice  from  one  of 
the  boats  astern  of  us.  “Hfllo,”  responded  the  cockswain. 
The  poor  skipper  even  pricked  up  his  ears.  “ Have  you  got 
Dick  Catgut’s  fiddle  among  ye?”  This  said  Dick  Catgut  was 


corporal  of  marines,  and  the  prime  instigator  of  all  the  fun 
amongst  the  men.  “ No,  no,”  said  several  voices,  “ no  fiddle 
here.”  The  hail  passed  round  among  the  other  boats,  “no 
fiddle.”  “ I Avould  rather  lose  three  day’s  grog  than  liaA^e  his 
fiddle  mislaid,”  quoth  the  man  who  pulled  the  oar. 

“ Why  don’t  you  ask  Dick  liimself ?”  said  our  cocksAvain.  • 

“Ay,  true  enough.  Dick,  Dick  Catgut!”  but  no  one  an- 
swered. 

Alas!  poor  Dick  was  no  where  to  be  found;  he  liad  been 
mislaid  as  well  as  Ms  fiddle.  He  had  broken  into  the  spirit- 
room,  as  it  tm'ned  out,  and  haAdng  got  drunk,  did  not  come  to 
time  when  the  frigate  sunk. 

Our  ship,  immediately  after  the  frigate’s  creAv  had  been  be- 
stowed, and  the  boats  got  in,  hoisted  the  Commodore’s  light, 
and  the  following  morning  we  fell  in  with  the  Torch,  off  the 
east-end  of  Jamaica,  wMch,  after  seeing  the  transports  safe 
into  Kingston,  and  taking  out  me  and  my  people,  hove  up 
through  the  gulf,  and  resumed  her  cruising  ground  on  the 
edge  of  the  Gifif  Stream,  between  25°  and  30°  north  latitude. 


A TRUE  TALE  OF  SHIPWRECK. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  17 — that  I left  Italy,  in  company 
with  my  daughter,  the  last  child  of  that  family  of  brave  and 
fair  ones  who  had  made  my  fireside  so  joyous,  when  I re- 
turned home  from  the  voyages  which  my  calling  of  merchant 
obliged  me  frequently  to  take.  My  two  boys  had  fallen  glo- 
riously on  the  field  of  battle ; and  of  my  girls,  two  had  already 
perished  by  an  insidious  disease ; to  avoid  wMch,  beneath  the 
bright  skies  and  gentler  airs  of  the  south,  I was  now  again, 
for  the  sake  of  the  remaining  one,  about  to  become  a wan- 
derer. 

We  left  our  desolate  home  with  feelings  we  dared  not  ac- 
knowledge to  each  other,  and  only  spoke  of  the  future.  My 
child  seemed  to  be  possessed  Avith  an  insatiable  yearning  to 
rest  in  some  quiet  retreat  near  Rome  or  Naples  ; and  there- 
fore, to  avoid  the  fatigue  of  a long  over-land  journey,  we  em- 
barked at  Falmouth,  on  board  a small  vessel  bound  to  Leg- 
horn ; resolving  to  reserve  Switzerland,  France,  and  the  Rhine 
Country,  till  our  return ; and  in  dwelling  upon  our  plans,  we 
endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  forget  the  charm  which 
death  had  made  in  our  affections  in  the  short  space  of  two 
years. 

Our  voyage  was  prosperous  for  many  days;  and,  indeed, 
there  seemed  every  reason  to  think  that  the  step  I had  taken 
Avas  a fortunate  one  ; for  my  invalid  certainly  looked  less  pale, 
and  her  colour  was  less  changeable  than  it  had  been  since  we 
left  Hampshire.  Her  spirits,  too,  were  relieved  of  a part  of 
the  oppression  they  had  borne  so  long ; and  she  loved  to  sit 
on  the  deck  for  hours  every  day,  and,  for  the  first  time  since 
our  calamity,  would  sing  me  my  favourite  romances,  and 
the  Avild  airs  I had  brought  her  across  the  seas.  There  is  one 
Hindoo  tune,  which,  as  it  was  my  greatest  favourite,  she 
always  sung  the  last.  I verily  think  that  to  hear  it  now  would 
drive  me  to  distraction. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  day  when  we  passed  Marseilles, 
the  sky  darkened,  the  sun  set  behind  a huge  bank  of  heavy 
clouds,  and  the  wind  began  to  arise,  and  to  sweep  the  waters 
with  a loud  and  moaning  swell,  which  died  fitfully  into  silence, 
again  to  awaken  with  a wilder  and  sadder  tone.  I had  so  often 
crossed  the  sea,  and  been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  signs  of 
the  heavens  that  I forsaw  a storm  was  approaching ; and  I per- 
suaded Helen  to  retire  to  our  miserable  little  cabin  earlier 
than  usual, — while  I watched,  with  an  anxious  heart,  the  ga- 
thering of  the  clouds  and  the  fading  of  the  day-light.  The  cap- 
tain was  a silent,  and  somewhat  rude  man,  (we  had  only  chosen 
his  vessel  to  avoida  delay  which,  my  daughter’s  physicians  had 
assured  me,  might  be  fraught  with  peril) ; and  the  crew  were 
mostly  Maltese  and  Spaniards, — a people  who,  on  the  seas, 
are  proverbially  timid  and  insubordinate.  It  was,  however, 
too  late  to  think  of  these  things ; the  gale  presently  increased 
till  I could  hardly  keep  my  feet ; the  sails  were  all  close  reefed, 
and  we  scudded  along  with  a fearful  speed.  There  was  neither 
moon  nor  star  that  night ; and  the  only  light  I could  discern 
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was  the  foam  of  the  waters,  which  boiled,  like  a mighty  cal- 
dron, on  every  side. 

The  crew  were  now  all  thoroughly  terrified,  and  incapable 
of  comprehending  or  executing  the  captain’s  orders.  They 
rummaged  their  sea  chests  for  the  images  of  saints  long  for- 
gotten, and  knelt  to  them,  weeping  like  children,  and 
praying,  and  vowing  costly  offerings  to  their  shrines,  if  they 
might  he  delivered  from  their  peril,  while  the  storm  increased 
every  instant. 

It  was  about  midnight  that  the  man  at  the  helm  gave  a 
loud  cry,  which  I sh^l  remember  to  my  dying  day,  the  cry 
of  “ Land  I”  It  was  even  too  true  : we  had  mistaken  our 
course,  and  were  fast  approaching  an  iron-bound  and  rocky 
shore.  Dreadful  was  now  the  uproar  on  deck  ; shrieks  and 
oaths,  and  confessions  of  crimes  long  concealed,  were  heard 
even  above  the  fiercest  wrath  of  the  storm.  At  length  the 
captain  ordered  the  boats  out ; and  while  the  men  prepared 
to  obey  his  commands,  I hurried  below  to  prepare  my 
daughter  for  the  worst.  I had  been  several  times  that 
evening  in  her  cabin,  and  marvelled  at,  while  I admired,  the 
calm,  self-possessed  courage  she  maintained  amid  so  much  cal- 
culated to  terrify  a woman’s  spirit.  I now  found  her  dressed, 
and  on  her  knees,  though  that  attitude  was  scarce  possible 
from  the  deep  pitching  of  our  crazy  vessel.  She  arose,  and 
without  a word  or  expression  of  fear,  suffered  me  to  wrap 
her  in  my  cloak,  and  to  support  her  up  to  the  deck. 

By  this  time  the  boats  were  lowered — and  only  just  in 
time.  With  a shock,  like  the  rending  of  the  eternal  hills, 
the  vessel  struck  upon  a rock ; and  the  terrified  mariners 
crowded  into  the  boats,  frail  and  leaky  though  they  were,  with 
the  selfish  eagerness  of  fear.  I waited  but  an  instant  ere  I 
committed  my  child  to  these,  our  only  insecure  chance  of' 
life  ; for  the  vessel  had  sprung  a leak,  and  was  fast  hHiiig  • 
and  while  I yet  paused,  there  came  an  immense  wave,  which 
broke  over  the  vessel  and  boats  with  the  roar  of  a cataract. 
It  subsided  ; — but  I never  saw  our  companions  more. 

There  was  now  little  time  to  deliberate  : the  shore  seemed 
not  very  far,  (indeed,  I had  certainly  seen  a light  in  that  di- 
rection,) and  the  vessel  rapidly  filling.  I emptied,  therefore, 
in  haste,  two  of  the  largest  sea-chests  I could  find,  and,  bind- 
ing them  together  by  the  handles  with  a rope,  lowered 
them  from  the  vessel’s  side.  It  was  our  only  hope  of  life  ; 
and,  almost  without  a word  spoken,  my  child  placed  herself 
by  my  side,  though,  owing  to  the  pitching  of  the  vessel,  this 
was  a work  of  difficulty ; and  we  committed  ourselves  to  the 
waves.  From  this  moment  I remember  nothing. 

When  I returned  to  consciousness,  I found  myself  lying,  in 
an  old  ruinous  shed,  upon  some  straw.  Helen  was  beside  me ; 
saved  indeed,  but  so  bruised  and  exhausted  that,  as  she  lay 
there,  with  the  water  streaming  from  her  garments  and  her 
long  loose  hair,  it  was  an  instant  ere  my  dizzy  senses  could 
believe  that  she  yet  lived.  A lamp  was  placed  beside  her  on 
the  clay  floor,  and  a dark  loose  mantle,  which  wore  signs  that 
some  human  being  had  been  there.  I spoke  to  her,-^  bent 
over  her, — and  supported  her  unresisting  head  upon  my  knee. 
“ Father,”  said  she,  softly,  “ I think  I am  dying.” 

“ Oh  God!  and  there  is  no  help!” 

“ I know  not,”  she  said  feebly,  “ and  yet,  since  I have  been 
here,  I have  seen  twice  an  old  man,  who  has  looked  upon  me 
through  the  door,  and  who  left  this  lamp  here.”  That  instant 
a thought  struck  me  that  there  must  be  habitations  near,  and 
I resolved  to  seek  shelter  and  assistance:  but  first  I made  ray 
poor  girl  more  comfortable,  if  gathering  up  the  straw  into  a 
close  heap  under  her  head,  and  covering  her  with  the  coarse  rug 
or  mantle,  could  be  called  comfort;  and  then,  in  an  agony, 
rushed  out  into  the  open  air. 

The  earliest  dawn,  which  had  partially  broken  upon  the 
stormy  sky,  enabled  me  to  discern,  at  a little  distance,  a small 
hut  or  cabin,  whence  the  light  proceeded  which  I had  not  been 
mistaken  in  imagining  I had  perceived.  As  far  as  I could  see, 
this,  and  the  shed  I had  just  left,  were  the  only  dwellings  of  man 
near : they  stood  upon  a broken  rock  which  overhung  the  sea. 
The  hope  of  obtaining  succour  gave  wings  to  my  feet,  though, 
when  I attempted  to  walk,  the  pain  was  excessive,  for  I too  was 
bruised  and  wounded:  but  it  mattered  not;  I thought  only  of 


Helen,  and,  guided  by  the  light,  made  haste  towards  the  cot- 
tage, which  was  distant  about  one  hundred  yards. 

Misfortune  abolishes  ceremony;  and,  perceiving,  from  the 
sound  of  voices,  that  the  inhabitants  were  yet  astir  in  the  house, 
I raised  the  latch,  unbidden,  and  entered  what  seemed  to  be  the 
cottage  of  a fisherman.  The  room,  though  small,  was  scrupu- 
lously clean,  and  neatly  furnished:  a bright  fire  was  blazing  on 
the  hearth.  The  appearance  of  the  place  seemed  to  promise  a 
friendly  shelter:  not  so  the  countenances  of  its  inhabitants. 
By  the  side  of  the  fire  sat  an  old  man  and  woman,  decently  clad 
in  the  provincial  dress ; the  features  of  both  were  singularly 
stern  and  hard,  and  they  rose  not,  neither  testified  surprise  at 
my  intrusion.  I had  therefore  to  speak  in  French,  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  tell  them  of  our  calamity.  “ We  are  English,”  I 
said — 

English!”  interrupted  the  austere  old  man,  for  the  first  time 
breaking  silence,  and  speaking  in  pure  good  French.  “ Wife,  do 
you  hear  this?  Thank  God,  our  prayer  is  granted,  and  our 
vow  shall  be  fulfilled.  Go,  stranger,  and  clamour  elsewhere : I 
have  no  aid  for  you” 

“ But,”  cried  I,  passionately,  “ I am  shipwrecked  and 
wounded,  and  have  lost  everything,  and  my  daughter  is  dying 
hard  by;  dying  of  cold  and  weariness.  Give  us  shelter  and 
dry  clothing;  and  I promise  you  an  ample  reward,  so  soon  as  I 
can  send  to  Marseilles.” 

“ What  I will  not  give  I will  not  seU,”  replied  the  old  man,  in 
the  same  cold  and  unmoved  tone.  “ Go  back  to  your  daughter; 
I have  brought  you  both  from  the  shore,  and.  given  you  a light 
and  a garment.  What  would  you  have  more?  Go!” 

“But,  good  heavens!  have  you  no  mercy  ? no  human  feeling? 
You,  my  good  woman,  may  have  been  a mother  yourself.  You 
may — ” 

“ Ay,”  cried  she,  bitterly,  rising  and  confronting  me  face  to 
face;  “ I have  been  a mother.  Listen  to  me — / had  a daughter. 
My  husband,  fhere,  was  captain  and  owner  of  the  fairest  ship 
that  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Marseilles.  I sailed  with  him,  and 
my  child,  who  was  then  eighteen,  and  fifty  times  as  fair  as  your 
pale  girl — she  was  to  be  married  when  we  returned.  Well,  om* 
vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  western  coast  of  your  island;  the 
rocks  were  crowded  with  people;  but  they  put  no  boats  out,  nor 
came  to  save  the  poor  perishing  wretches  who  shrieked  for  aid 
even  in  the  struggles  of  death.  Of  the  crew,  we  three  were 
alone  saved,  with  what  treasure  we  could  bear  about  us ; and 
your  people  helped  us  vastly.  They  rifled  us  of  our  money, 
and  tore  the  rings  from  the  ears  and  fingers  of  my  Rosalie,  and 
broke  open  our  chests,  while  my  husband  and  I were  too  weak 
and  wounded  to  resist  their  plunder,  and  knew  not  a Avord  of 
their  language  to  complain.  And  my  Rosalie,  they  left  on  tlie 
cold  wet  sand  in  her  swoon — left  her  for  an  hour,  with  the  spray 
dashing  over  her;  and  then  two  rude  men  brought  her  rudely 
into  the  hut  where  they  had  laid  us  (believing  we  were  dead), 
wounded,  and  crushed,  and  pale,  and  bleeding : yet  they  searched 
her  for  money,  and  she,  old  man!  she  died  that  night!  and  they 
buried  her  in  their  churchyard. 

“ It  pleased  God,  however,  that  we  both  recovered,  though 
none  cared  for  us,  nor  restored  us  the  money  or  the  clothes  they 
had  robbed  us  of.  We  begged  our  way  through  the  country, 
through  a land  of  strangers  who  hated  our  nation.  Even  the 
very  children  jeered  at  us  as  we  passed  them,  and  the  magis- 
trates put  us  in  prisons  and  stocks.  But  at  last,  thank  God, 
we  got  home;  and  we  bound  ourselves  with  a solenm  vow,  as 
your  people  had  dealt  with  us,  so  to  deal  with  you,  should  ever 
a like  chance  happen.  That  vow  we  have  broken  already,  this 
night.  Here  (giving  me  a bundle  from  a clothes-press)  is  cloth- 
ing : and  here  (handing  me,  as  she  spoke,  a crust  of  black  bread 
and  a cup  of  water)  is  food.  Go,  old  man,  and,  as  you  sit  by 
your  dying  daughter,  remember  the  tale  I have  told  you.” 

It  was  in  vain  to  make  further  entreaty ; the  inexorable  old 
woman,  when  she  had  ceased,  returned  to  her  seat;  nor  could 
prayer,  or  the  anguish  of  a distracted  father,  extort  another 
word  from  her.  It  was  in  the  chill  sickness  of  despair  that  I 
turned  away  from  the  door,  which  I heard  immediately  and 
closely  barred  behind  me;  and  with  the  wretched  food  and  rai- 
ment I had  received,  hastened  eagerly  to  the  shed  where  my 
beloved  child  lay. 
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TALES  OP  SHIPWRECKS 


The  churlish  aid  had  been  given  too  late : for  the  feeble  spirit 
had  left  its  clay  in  my  absence  j and  I sat  alone,  in  my  agony, 
beside  her  dust,  till  the  morning  dawned. 


A LEAP  PROM  A LOG. 

We  had  a negro  on  board,  of  a very  sullen  and  repulsive 
aspect,  who  bore  the  name  of  Quaco.  He  belonged  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  schooner,  who  had  treated  him  with  great  kindness, 
and  cured  him  of  that  scourge  of  the  African,  called  “mal 
d’estomac,”  caused  by  eating  earth.  That  his  cure  might  be 
completed,  his  humane  master  brought  him  up  the  river  Ori- 
noco with  us,  and  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  the  kitchen, 
or,  what  is  better  understood  in  the  West  Indies,  the  cook- 
room,  employing  him  as  cook  on  board  the  schooner.  The 
crew  having  been  much  fatigued  with  their  exertions  that  day, 
the  captain  ordered  his  cook  to  make  some  good  coffee,  and 
enough  for  all  on  board.  This  was  presently  brought  us : but 
the  lad  who  served  us  as  steward,  an  intelligent  Creole  youth, 
the  moment  he  placed  it  upon  the  table,  besought  us  with  en- 
treaties not  to  touch  it,  saying  that  he  felt  certain  there  was 
something  in  it,  and  that  he  had  already  cautioned  the  crew. 
The  captain  was  inclined  to  treat  the  boy’s  warning  as  some 
idle  suspicion,  observing  that  the  man  had  not  been  on  shore, 
and  that  the  medicine  chest  was  safely  locked.  But  nothing 
could  pacify  the  boy. 

“ Look  at  it,  sir,”  said  he  earnestly,  “ smeU  it,  and  say  if  it 
is  as  it  ought  to  be.” 

“WTiy,  it  is  rather  thick,”  said  the  captain;  and  taking  the 
cup  in  his  hand,  “egad!  it  does  smell  rather  queer.” 

I inquired  whether  he  had  any  test  on  board  that  might 
detect  anything  deleterious. 

“True,”  said  he,  “I  have  a test,  and  a sure  one;”  and  he 
reached  a case  from  the  lockers,  from  which  he  drew  a brace 
of  pistols,  and  very  deliberately  began  to  load  them. 

“What  would  you  do?”  I exclaimed.  “ Surely,  upon  such 
slight  grounds,  you  would  not — ” 

“ Don’t  be  alarmed,”  said  he,  interrupting  me.  “ I shall  do 
nothing  rash;”  and  he  coolly  examined  the  flint.  Having 
loaded  and  primed  the  weapons — “ Call  down  Quaco  and  the 
crew.” 

They  came  into  the  cabin.  The  cook  was  called  forward, 
and  the  crew  thronged  around  the  door. 

“ Quaco,”  said  the  captain,  sternly,  “ drink  that  cup  of  coffee 
to  the  very  dregs.” 

“ I don’t  like  coffee,”  said  the  African,  drawing  back  in  evi- 
dent surprise  and  alarm. 

“ Swallow  it  this  instant  I” 

The  negro  took  a spoonful  of  this  mixture,  though  trembling 
with  fear.  He  held  it  in  his  mouth  for  a moment,  and  then, 
shuddering,  spirted  it  out. 

“ Force  him  to  take  it,  sir,”  said  one  of  the  sailors. 

“ He  would  have  poisoned  the  whole  of  us,”  said  a stout 
Angosturian;  “St.  Antonio  and  the  saints  keep  us!”  and  he 
crossed  himself  most  devoutly.  The  sailors  made  an  advance 
as  though  they  would  have  enforced  the  request  of  the  former, 
when  the  captain  called  out — 

“ Stand  off;  let  no  one  lay  hands  on  him.”  He  then  emptied 
the  cup  which  held  the  liquid  into  a vessel  containing  about  a 
pint  or  more,  and  addressed  the  negro : 

“Do  you  see  these  pistols?  Each  contains  two  balls.  You 
are  a guilty  man  if  you  refuse  to  drink  that  coffee  which  you 
have  made,  and  you  only  choose  your  death;  for,  as  God  is 
just,  your  minutes  are  numbered.  But  if  you  drink  and  are 
imharmed  by  it,  I will  give  you  your  freedom  for  accusing 
you  unjustly.  I promise  it  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses. 
Now  drink  it.” 

The  negro  looked  as  though  he  understood  the  action  of  his 
master,  if  he  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  words,  for  he  ap- 
peared to  meditate  a flight  on  deck;  but  the  crew  seemed  to 
to  anticipate  his  intentions,  and  their  angry  gestures  plainly 
told  him  what  mercy  he  might  espect  at  their  hands.  Mean- 
time all  was  as  silent  as  death,  save  the  clicking  noise  which 
accompanies  the  cocking  of  pistols.  The  negro  paused;  big 
drqps  of  sweat  poured  down  his  dark  brow  like  rain ; his  eye^s 


glared  fearfully  around,  and  the  paleness  of  death  was  on  his 
Ups. 

“Drink  it  this  instant,  you  black,  murderous  fiend!”  cried 
the  captain,  who  had  now  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  and  he  levelled 
the  pistols  at  his  head. 

The  African,  with  a convulsive  grasp,  seized  the  jug,  and, 
while  his  teeth  chattered  against  its  edge,  drank  every  drop : 
then  rolling  his  eyes  frightfully,  from  fear  or  agony,  sunk  with 
a deep  groan  upon  the  floor  of  the  cabin.  A murmur  of  exe- 
cration arose  from  the  crew  as  he  fell,  and  not  one  moved  for- 
ward to  assist  the  wretched  man.  Whether  the  captain 
thought  he  was  hardly  warranted  in  enforcing  such  summary 
justice,  or  that  a slight  shade  of  compassion  came  over  him,  he 
immediately  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  poison 
with  which  it  was  evident  the  coffee  was  drugged;  but  the 
negro  either  coiild  or  would  not  answer.  We  examined  his 
chest,  and  sought  for  a clue,  but  without  success,  until  one  oi 
the  crew  discovered  a quantity  of  savannah  flowers  (echites 
suberecta),  a most  deadly  poison,  which  the  assassin  had  picked 
out  from  the  refuse  of  the  mules,  the  instinct  of  these  animals 
always  inducing  them  to  reject  it  from  their  food.  Satisfied 
with  this  discovery,  we  returned  to  the  cabin,  where  Ave  found 
the  youth  who  had  warned  us  in  the  first  instance,  on  his  knees, 
returning  thanks  to  Providence  for  having  been  the  means  ol 
saving  us  all  from  a dreadful  death.  His  thanksgivings  were 
only  interrupted  by  the  groans  of  the  negro,  who  was  writhing 
on  the  floor,  apparently  in  his  last  agony.  We  prepared  an 
emetic  of  white  vitriol,  which  we  forced  the  murderer  to  swal- 
low, but  it  was  useless.  It  brought  on  a shght  vomiting;  bui 
in  a few  minutes  he  expired  in  dreadful  tortures.  Many  a time 
since  have  I been  haunted  by  that  dark,  agonised,  despairing 
face,  and  the  recollection  of  those  dying  groans! 


CHARYBDIS. 

Outside  the  tongue  of  land,  or  Braccio  di  St.  Rainiere,  that 
forms  the  harbour  of  Messina,  lies  the  Galofaro,  or  celebrated 
vortex  of  Cliarybdis,  which  has,  with  more  reason  than  Scylla, 
been  clothed  A\ntli  terrors  by  the  Avriters  of  antiquity.  To  the 
undecked  boats  of  the  Rhegians,  Locrians,  Zancleans,  anc 
Greeks,  it  must  have  been  formidable ; for,  even  in  the  present 
day,  small  craft  are  sometimes  endangered  by  it,  and  I have 
seen  several  men-of-Avar,  and  even  a seventy-four-gun  shij 
whirled  round  on  its  sm'face ; but,  by  using  due  caution,  then 
is  generally  very  little  danger  or  inconvenience  to  be  appre 
bended.  It  appears  to  be  an  agitated  water,  of  from  seventy  t( 
ninety  fathoms  in  depth,  circling  in  quick  eddies.  It  is  OAvini 
probably  to  the  meeting  of  the  harbour  and  lateral  currents  witl 
the  main  one,  the  latter  being  forced  over  in  this  direction  b;; 
the  opposite  point  of  Pezzo.  This  agrees  in  some  measure  witl 
the  relation  of  Thucydides,  who  calls  it  a violent  reciprocatioi 
of  Tyrrhene  and  Sicilian  seas;  and  he  is  the  only  writer  of  re 
mote  antiquity  I remember  to  have  read,  who  has  assigned  thi 
danger  its  true  situation,  and  not  exaggerated  its  effects.  Man_ 
Avonderful  stories  are  told  respecting  this  vortex,  particular! 
some  said  to  have  been  related  by  the  celebrated  diver,  Nichola: 
Avho  lost  his  life  here;  I have  never  found  reason,  hoAveve; 
during  my  examination  of  this  spot,  to  believe  one  of  them. 

LOSS  OF  THE  ISABELLA  FORBES, 

CAPTAIN  BBUCE,  NOVEMBER  23rd,  1837. 

The  Isabella  Forbes,  a fine  new  schooner,  belonging  to  Pert: 
where  she  had  been  built  only  a few  months  previous,  and  con 
manded  by  Captain  Bruce,  sailed  from  Rotterdam,  with 
general  cargo,  bound  for  Perth.  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  ^ 
November,  on  coming  into  the  river,  she  struck  on  the  Abertg 
Sands,  but  Avas  driven  off  on  the  flood-tide  making.  It  Wi 
then  bloAving  a heavy  gale  of  wind  from  the  W.S.W.,  and  as  si 
had  lost  her  rudder  she  was  found  to  be  unmanageable, 
boat’s  crew  from  the  North  Ferry  got  alongside  of  her,  but  si 
leaked  very  much,  and  ultimately  sunk  in  three  fathoms  wat( 
upon  Gaa  Sands.  A young  man  belonging  to  her  was  drown 
by  the  swamping  of  a boat,  but  the  remainder  of  the  cre 
escaped. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA, 
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DREADFUL  SUFFERINGS  OF  MADAME  DENOYRE. 

'PiiE  following  narrative  of  the  dreadful  sufferings  and  dis- 
tressing situation  of  Madame  Denoyre,  a comrageous  and  unfor- 
tunate Creole  of  Cape  Francois,  in  St.  Domingo,  cannot  fail  to 
excite  the  sympathy  and  interest  the  feelings  of  every  tender 
and  virtuous  mind,  and  to  show  in  fearful  reality  the  enormous 
excesses  which  men  are  sometimes  tempted  to  commit,  through 
the  base  desire  of  gain. 

M.  Denoyre  having  resided  for  some  time  at  Cape  Frangois, 
where  he  had  gained  the  universal  esteem  of  his  neighbours, 
formed  4^  design  of  settling  at  Samana,  a bay  in  that  portion  of 
St.  Donnngo  which  then  belonged  to  Spain,  with  a view  of  im- 
proving his  condition  j and  this  intention  he  communicated  to 


his  wife,  by  whom  it  was  heartily  approved,  and  lie  accordingly 
carried  it  into  effect. 

After  residing  at  Samana  for  rather  more  than  a twelvemonth, 
Madame  Denoyre  was  particularly  anxious  to  return  to  Cape 
Frangois,  as  her  native  air  was  more  favourable  to  her  health, 
and  M.  Denoyre  was  too  fond  of  his  wife  not  to  accede  to  her 
wishes.  With  this  view  they  embarked  on  board  a small  ves- 
sel belonging  to  him,  with  one  child,  about  seven  years  of  age, 
and  another  at  the  breast,  and  accompanied  by  a female  negro 
servant,  named  Catherine.  While  they  were  preparing  for  the 
voyage,  an  English  vessel  was  wrecked  upon  the  coast;  the 
crew,  however,  fortunately  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore. 
At  Samana,  there  was  a small  French  ship  just  ready  to  sail; 
upon  which  the  .shipwrecked  men,  to  the  number  of  eight,  ro 
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quested  the  Sieur  Vi  rrier,  who  commanded  lier,  to  receive 
them  on  board  and  take  them  eitlier  to  Cape  Francois,  or  Monte 
Christo,  Avhich  he  consented  to;  but*1)eing  unable  to  accommo- 
date them  all,  lie  jiroiiosed  to  M.  Denoyre  to  take  two  of  them 
in  his  vessel.  One  ofthc.se  was  the  captain,  whom  they  called 
John,  the  name  of  the  otl  .er  was  Young. 

M.  Denoyre,  wdio  was  a man  of  humane  and  benevolent  dis- 
position, received  them  with  pleasure,  supplied  them  with  linen 
and  articles  of  clothing,  of  which  they  stood  in  great  need,  and  j 
treated  them  wath  the  utmost  kindness;  for  wliich,  in  return, 
they  expressed  the  most  lively  gratitude,  promising  to  render 
all  the  assistance  in  their  power  to  their  generous  benefactor. 

At  tlie  beginning  of  March,  in  the  year  17G6,  M.  Denoyre 
commenced  this  ill  fated  enyatre,  bavin"  on  board  French 
No.  0. 


seamen,  whom  he  had  hir(‘d  to  navigate  tlie  vc.ssel.  ^ hey 
steered  tludr  course  close  in  shore,  and  when  tliey  had  .arrived 
opjiosite  the  habitatiop  of  Manuel  Ikuguc,  which  was  several 
leagues  distant  from  the  place  of  their  departure,  the  two  I rench 
seamen  requested  M.  Denoyre  to  put  them  on  shore,  .as  the  as- 
sistance of  the  two  Englishmen  whom  he  had  so  hospitably  re- 
ceived, would  be  sufficient;  and  with  this  request,  M.  Denoyre 
complied. 

About  ten  o’(dock  on  the  following  morning,  M.  Denoyre, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  two  Englishmen,  set  sail;  .ami  in  the 
evening  they  c.amc  to  an  anclior,  at  a pl.ace  called  Grigri,  .about 
.a  league  from  I’orto  JMato,  on  the  north  co.ast  of  St.  Domingo. 
They  supped  together  m;ar  the  shore,  after  Avhich  they  covered 
the  j>oop  \'i!h  p.a!inett<'  leave.;  and  <'r'  Cf.Tur  a kitel  f>f  mvn- 
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ing,  they  placed  underneath  it  a mattress  for  Madame  Denoyre, 
her  two  children,  and  the  negro  to  sleep  upon.  M.  Denoyre 
then  threw  himself  upon  another  mattress  at  the  feet  of  his 
wife,  while  the  two  Englishmen  lay  down  at  the  head  of  the 
vessel. 

They  slept  soundly  till  midnight,  when  they  were  awakened 
by  the  cries  of  their  infant  daughter,  and  M.  Denoyre  arose; 
but  after  milking  the  goat  which  they  had  brought  with  them 
for  the  purpose  of  suckling  the  child,  he  laid  down  again. 
About  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  his  wife  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  dull  sound  of  a violent  blow,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  stroke  of  a hatchet  on  the  bed  of  her  husband,  whom  she 
heard  sigh.  Trembling  with  affright,  she  awoke  her  black  ser- 
vant, crying,  “Good  God!  Catherine,  they  are  killing  M.  De- ' 


noyre;”  and  at  the  same  time  lifted  up  the  cloth  which  com- 
posed the  awning,  when  John  daited  towards  her  bed.  with  a 
hatchet  in  his  hand,  and  with  a ferocious  look  threatened  to  kill 
her  if  she  made  the  least  attempt  to  rise,  and  unless  she  imme- 
diately let  down  the  cloth,  with  which,  from  fear  of  his  threats 
she  was  obliged  to  comply,  when  the  perfidious  assassin  re- 
toned to  his  victim,  and  with  two  more  strokes  dispatched  liim. 
He  then  spread  the  sails;  his  companion,  Young,  repaired  to 
the  helm,  and  they  left  the  shore  with  the  intention  of  steering 
towards  New  York. 

At  break  of  day  the  vessel  was  about  two  leagues  from  the 
shore;  bm  Madame  Denoyre  was  so  overwhelmed  with  fear, 
that  she  had  scarcely  strength  to  rise  from  her  bed.  But  what 
were  her  feelings  at  the  horrid  spectacle  which  presented  itself 


/ 


to  her  eyes,  must  be  left  to  the  imagination  to  conceive.  Upo 
the  mattress  which  Avas  floating  on  the  water,  lay  exteude 
^the  mangled  body  of  her  husband,  while  his  barbarous  assassii 
as  It  to  aggravate  his  black  ingratitude,  and  add  insult  to  dee 
and  irreparable  injury,  addressed  her  with  the  bitterest  raflleri 
Madam,  make  yourself  easy,  your  husband  is  taking  a soun 
nap.  But  directly  afterwards  he  returned  to  her,  brandishin 

f and  furiously  demanded  her  husband’s  arms,  and  th 

Keys  ot  his  boxes. 

^ Weakened  by  the  struggle  of  her  feelings,  and  alarmed  fo 
^ler  own  safety,  Madame  Denoyre  delivered  to  him  the  keys 
' afrer  rnmmaging  in  every  place  with  the  hope  of  findin 
' V.!"  " , onsueeessful,  he  returned  them  to  hei 
>n  D-are  and  ahuo.st  heart-broken  widow  had  as  ye 


shed  no  tears,  as  if  the  excess  of  her  grief  had  dried  tip  their 
source;  but  they  now  came  to  her  relief,  when  bitterly  reproacii- 
ing  the  treacherous  ruffian  for  his  villainous  perfidy,  she  asked 
him  why  he  had  murdered  her  husband,  since  he  had  no  money? 
The  assassin  replied,  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  vessel,  with 
which  they  had  resolved  to  proceed  to  New  York.  After  this, 
the  inhuman  monster  appeared  to  relent,  and  offered  the  af- 
flicted lady  tea  and  chocolate;  but  she  ansAvered,  that  she 
wanted  nothing:  upon  which  he  told  her  not  to  gvieve,  tliat  he 
intended  her  no  injury,  but  on  the  contrary,  would  land  her  on 
French  ground  with  all  her  luggage.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  da}^,  he  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  her,  but  left  her 
at  liberty  to  resign  herself  entirely  to  her  sorrow. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  the  approaching  night  af- 
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forded  no  comfort  or  repose  to  this  unfortunate  woman.  The 
image  of  her  late  beloved  husband,  treacherously  murdered  by 
brutal  villains  whom  he  had  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
incessantly  haunted  her;  their  cruelty,  their  baseness,  their 
brutahty,  augmented  her  fearful  appfehensions,  and  rendered 
them  still  more  terrible  when  she  cast  her  eyes  on  her  beloved 
infants.  While  her  mind  was  thus  occupied  with  the  most 
gloomy  and  most  afflicting  ideas,  she  overheard  the  two  execu- 
tioners of  her  husband,  planning  an  outrage  which  every  virtu- 
ous woman  dreads  more  than  death  itself.  J ohn,  the  infamous 
John,  proposed  to  his  companion  that  he  should  take  the  ser- 
vant, Avliile  he  reserved  the  mistress  for  himself;  but  Young 
refusing  to  comply,  the  villains  fastened  the  helm  and  then  lay 
down.  While  they  were  asleep,  the  black  servant  conceived 
the  design  of  putting  out  their  eyes  with  a nail;  but  fearful 
that  they  might  be  only  feigning  sleep,  she  relinquished  the 
undertaking. 

At  the  dawning  of  the  following  day,  they  set  sail  and  stood 
out  to  sea,  upon  which  Madame  Denoyre  inquired  of  them 
whether  they  meant  to  take  her  to  New  York.  They  replied, 
that  if  she  wished  to  go  to  Cape  Erangois,  one  of  them  would 
take  her  tliither,  with  the  children  and  black  servant,  in  the 
canoe  which  they  had  on  board.  Her  anxiety  concerning  her 
future  fate,  the  constant  sight  of  the  villain  whose  hands  were 
stained  with  her  husband’s  blood,  coupled  with  her  forlorn  situ- 
ation, and  her  apprehensions  and  grief,  induced  her  to  accept 
this  offer;  though  the  canoe  was  very  small  to  withstand  the 
fury  of  the  waves,  it  being  made  out  of  a single  trunk  of  a tree, 
after  the  manner  of  the  savages  of  America.  Having  acquainted 
them  with  her  resolution,  John  told  her  to  pack  up  her  linen 
in  a bundle,  as  her  boxes  were  too  bulky  to  be  removed  in  such 
a slight  bark  as  the  canoe.  He  himself  put  into  it  a wretched 
straw  mattress,  four  biscuits,  a pitcher  containing  about  four 
quarts  of  fresh  water,  six  eggs,  and  a small  quantity  of  salt 
pork.  J ohn  having  put  the  two  children  and  the  black  servant 
into  the  canoe,  searched  Madame  Denoyre’s  pockets,  where  he 
found  her  husband’s  silver  stock  and  shoe-buckles,  which  he 
took  from  her,  together  with  the  linen  which  she  had  packed 
•up.  Having  at  length  got  into  the  boat,  she  waited  with  im- 
patience for  the  conductor  that  had  been  promised  her ; but  to 
her  surprise  and  dismay,  she  saw  Young  cut  the  rope  by  which 
the  boat  was  fastened;  he  then  repaired  to  the  helm,  while  John 
set  the  sa,ils. 

Abandoned  thus  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  ocean,  surrounded 
only  by  the  remorseless  waves,  and  far  from  any  friendly  shore 
or  prospect  of  relief,  the  forlorn  widow  demanded  assistance  of 
her  husband’s  butchers;  she  conjured  them,  wdth  all  the  elo- 
quence of  an  affectionate  mother,  to  take  compassion  on  her  in- 
fant offspring;  and  when  her  voice  failed,  she  continued  to 
supplicate  them  with  the  most  expressive  and  affecting  gestures : 
but  all  in  vain,  she  might  as  well  have  preached  to  the  storm, 
or  reasoned  with  despair;  for  the  inhuman  assassins,  deaf  to  all 
her  entreaties,  abandoned  the  wretched  family  to  its  miserable 
fate,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

Consternation,  the  excess  of  her  grief,  and  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  objects  dearest  to  her  heart,  combined  to  reduce 
her  to  a state  of  almost  total  insensibility.  Her  faitliful  slave 
endeavoured  by  every  means  in  her  power,  to  recover  her  un- 
fortunate mistress  to  a state  of  consciousness.  She  revived, 
but  only  to  behold  the  abyss  ready  to  receive  her,  to  deplore 
the  wretched  situation  of  her  beloved  children,  in  momentary 
expectation  of  their  becoming  the  prey  of  the  monsters  of  the 
deep.  She  pressed  them  to  her  bosom,  bedewed  them  with  her 
tears,  and  every  time  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  them,  she  imagined 
that  she  beheld  them  for  the  la.st  time;  and  resigning  herself 
entirely  to  the  will  of  Providence,  she  suffered  the  canoe  to 
float  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 

The  approach  of  a horribly  dark  night  soon  augmented  her 
danger  and  her  apprehensions;  and  to  crown  the  misfortunes 
of  this  distressed  family,  the  wind  began  to  blow  with  great 
violence,  the  waves  rose,  and  amidst  their  impetuous  shocks,  a 
sea  broke  over  tlie  canoe,  washed  away  the  biscuit  and  fresh 
water,  while  the  attention  of  the  wretched  women  was  only 
diverted  from  such  a misfortuiie  by  the  fear  of  being  cngulphed 
by  a wave  still  more  tremendous.  I3nt  it  is  irapossiblo  for  lan- 


guage to  describe  the  dreadful  and  protracted  horrors  of  this 
terrible  night. 

The  long  wished-for  dawn  at  length  arrived,  and  brought 
calmer  weather,  but  no  other  consolation.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  they  beheld  nothing  but  the  broad  expanse  of  sky 
and  water,  and  were  totally  ignorant  of  which  way  to  direct 
their  course.  In  this  desperate  situation,  Madame  Denoyre  did 

not  cease  to  implore  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence the 

only  refuge  and  support  of  the  unfortunate. 

In  this  miserable  manner  they  passed  seven  days  and  seven 
nights,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  with- 
out drink  or  food  of  any  kind,  with  the  exception  of  a little  salt 
pork.  Exhausted  with  fatigue,  the  enfeebled  mother  was  every 
moment  losing  the  little  strength  she  had  left;  but  even  in  this 
condition,  the  idea  of  a speedy  death  was  less  terrible  than  the 
deplorable  state  of  her  children.  In  quitting  them  she  was  de- 
sirous of  giving  the  most  precious  mark  of  maternal  affection, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  opening  a vein,  that  she  might,  witii 
her  own  blood,  prolong  the  life  of  the  httle  innocent,  who  was 
closely  pressed  to  her  bosom,  when  Catherine  discovered  a dis- 
tant sail. 

This  joyful  intelligence  infused  new  life  into  Madame  De- 
noyre, who  was  almost  exhausted;  and  both  the  women  shouted 
and  made  signs.  They  soon  perceived  that  their  signals  were 
seen,  and  that  the  vessel  was  standing  towards  them;  but  a 
new  difficulty  now  presented  itself,  and  intervened  between 
them  and  their  hopes  of  safety.  The  waves  broke  with  such 
force  against  the  ship,  as  to  render  them  apprehensive  that  the 
canoe  would  be  swamped  if  they  attempted  to  get  on  board. 
However,  by  the  prudenee  and  skill  of  the  captain  of  the  vfesel, 
the  widow,  the  cliildren,  and  the  black  servant,  were  all  safely 
taken  on  board.  The  vessel  safely  arrived  in  the  road  of  New 
Orleans,  the  place  of  her  destination,  where  Madame  Denoyre 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a near  relation,  M.  liougeot,  a 
notary,  who  received  her  and  lier  family,  rescued  as  they  were 
from  the  tomb,  with  the  greatest  joy  and  aflection. 

The  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  aflected  by  the  sad  tale  of  her 
misfortunes,  generously  raised  a subscription  for  the  relief  of 
this  unfortunate  lady.  She  gave  her  liberty  to  Catherine,  the 
faitliful  companion  of  her  distress ; but  that  female,  touched 
with  the  gratitude  of  her  mistress,  refused  to  leave  her,  declar- 
ing that  nothing  but  death  should  part  them. 

The  above  facts  were  attested  by  Madame  Denoyre,  before 
the  proper  officer  at  New  Orleans,  to  whom  she  likewise  gave  a 
description  of  her  husband’s  assassins.  Liquiry  was  made  at 
New  York,  concerning  them;  but  whether  they  perished  l)y 
the  just  judgment  of  Providence,  or  found  means  to  escape  de- 
tection, was  never  ascertained. 


WKECK  OE  THE  ERANCES  MARY, 

4th  FEBRUARY,  1826. 

“ Down  on  the  vale  of  death,  with  dismal  cries. 

The  fated  victims,  shudd’riug,  roll  their  eyes.” 

The  following  affecting  account  is  given  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Erances  Mary,  in  a narrative  of  a voyage  of  H.M.S.  Blonde; — 
On  the  28th  of  January  we  left  St.  Helena,  and  on  the  27th 
of  Eebruary  we  crossed  the  line,  where  we  experienced  nearly 
three  days  of  calm;  after  which  we  continued  our  course,  fa- 
voured by  the  north-east  trade  wind,  until  the  7th  of  March, 
when  one  of  those  affecting  incidents  ocemred  which  surpass, 
in  horrible  interest,  aU  that  invention  has  ever  produced  to 
move  the  sympathies  of  man.  The  morning  was  squally,  but 
about  noon  it  cleared  up,  and  the  sliip’s  place  was  ascertained 
to  be  in  latitude  44°  18'  N.  and  longitude  23°  W.  About  four 
o’clock,  p.m.,  a strange  sail  Avas  reported,  and  thougii,  from  the 
haziness  of  the  weatlier,  she  was  but  indistinctly  seen,  it  was 
perceived  that  she  was  in  distress.  Our  course  was  immedi- 
ately altered,  and  we  steered  directly  for  her,  being  distant 
about  nine  miles.  As  we  neared  her,  site  proved  to  be  in  dis- 
tress indeed:  she  Avas  a complete  wreck,  and  Avater-logged,  but, 
being  laden  with  timber,  had  not  sunk.  Her  dismantled  rig- 
ging indicated  how  severe  had  been  her  struggle  AA'ith  the  ele- 
ments. Her  foremast  was  carried  away,  but  part  of  lier  boAv- 
sprit  and  the  stumi)  of  her  inain-tojinnist  Avere  rdill  stioidinrr. 
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and  a topsail-yard  was  crossed,  to  which  a few  shreds  of  can- 
vass were  still  hanging.  An  English  jack  reversed  was  at- 
tached to  the  main  rigging,  and  the  mizenmast  was  partly 
gone.  The  sea  had  cleared  the  decks  of  everything.  We  all 
now  felt  the  greatest  anxiety  to  reach  her.  The  evening  was 
closing  in,  with  every  sign  of  an  approaching  gale.  Thick 
squalls  had  already  once  or  twice  concealed  from  us  the  object 
of  our  pursuit ; but  at  length  we  came  near  enough  to  discern 
two  human  figures  on  the  wreck,  and,  presently,  four  others 
came  out  from  behind  the  remnants  of  a tattered  sail,  which 
hung  from  the  main  rigging,  and  which  had,  as  it  appeared, 
been  their  only  shelter  from  the  weather. 

It  was  late  ere  our  boat  reached  the  wreck,  where  she  re- 
mained long;  and,  as  the  weather  was  growing  worse,  and  the 
night  dark,  we  fired  a gun  to  hasten  her  return.  No  words  can 
describe  the  wretched  state  of  the  poor  creatures  she  brought 
when  she  did  come.  Two  women  and  four  naen  were  sent  up 
in  the  arms  of  the  sailors,  evidently  suflering  in  the  last  stage 
of  famine.  They  were  immediately  carried  below,  and  supplied 
with  small  quantities  of  tea  and  bread,  then  stripped  of  their 
wretched  clothing,  washed,  and  put  to  bed. 

Meantime  the  officer  reported  the  condition  in  which  he  had 
found  the  wreck.  It  appeared  to  have  been  thirty-two  days  in 
the  state  in  which  he  saw  it,  during  which  time  most  of  the 
crew  had  died,  and  the  rest  had  only  preserved  life  by  feeding 
on  their  late  companions.  When  the  officer  went  on  board,  the 
two  women  rushed  towards  him,  kissed  his  hands,  and  hailed 
him  as  a deliverer.  The  men,  stupified,  as  it  api)eared,  with 
suffering,  scarcely  spoke,  but  hastily  gathering  their  tattered 
clothes  round  them,  hurried  towards  the  boat.  The  master  of 
the  vessel,  his  wife,  a female  passenger,  two  middle-aged  men, 
and  one  young  man,  were  all  that  survived  of  seventeen.  One 
of  the  women,  when  brought  on  the  Blonde’s  deck,  fell  on  her 
knees  and  exclaimed,  “ Great  God,  where  am  I?  is  it  a dream?” 
but  it  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  we  heard  the  particulars 
of  their  sad  story. 

As  the  night  came  on,  it  began  to  blow  fresher  and  fresher, 
and  ere  morning  the  weather  was  violent  enough  to  have  de- 
stroyed these  poor  creatures,  had  they  remained  upon  the  ves- 
sel; but  as  day  advanced  the  wind  again  moderated,  and  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  being  somewhat  recovered,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  wreck : — 

About  the  end  of  January,  1826,  the  ship  Frances  Mary, 
laden  with  timber,  sailed  from  New  Brunswick  for  Liverpool. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  her  voyage  she  had  experienced 
tempestuous  weather.  On  the  4th  of  February,  the  main-top- 
mast having  been  carried  away,  she  had  become  almost  unma- 
nageable, and  they  therefore  cut  away  her  foremast  in  order  to 
bring  her  to  the  wind.  Before  that  she  had  been  scudding. 
While  in  the  act  of  cutting  away  the  mast,  a heavy  sea  broke 
over  her  stern  with  a dreadful  crash,  forced  in  the  cabin  win- 
dows, unshipped  her  rudder,  and  in  a moment  left  her  a help- 
less wreck.  Wave  after  wave  now  swept  over  her,  and  tlie 
crew  and  passengers  took  refuge  in  the  maintop.  One  of  the 
number,  an  elderly  man,  died  that  night:  next  day,  the  weather 
having  moderated,  the  rest  came  down  from  the  top,  and  en- 
deavoured to  get  at  some  provisions,  but  nothing  but  a few 
pounds  of  biscuit  could  be  obtained,  notwithstanding  every  ef- 
fort they  could  make  to  hook  up  some  of  the  stores  from  between 
the  timbers.  On  the  fourth  day,  to  their  great  joy,  they  per- 
ceived a sail  bearing  down  towards  them,  under  American  co- 
lours. She  soon  came  Avithin  hail,  and  offered  to  take  them  on 
board,  provided  they  could  make  a raft  to  go  to  her;  but  the 
sea  was  still  running  so  high,  that  she  was  fearful  of  lowering 
a boat.  The  wretched  sufferers  had  neither  tools  nor  materials 
to  construct  a raft,  even  if  they  had  retained  strength  to  do  it. 
However,  this  Amerian  staid  by  them  two  days,  evidently 
anxious  to  assist  them  if  possible.  She  was  once  separated 
from  them  by  the  violence  of  the  gale ; but,  on  rejoining  them, 
came  so  near  that  two  of  the  people  on  the  wreck  proposed  to 
SAvim  to  her,  if  she  would  then  lend  her  boat  to  save  the  rest. 
The  proposal  Avas  perhaps  unheard — it  was  certainly  unan- 
SAvered;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  American  bore  up,  and  the 
wretched  crew  of  the  Frances  Mary  were  once  more  left  to 
their  fatOj  amidst  feelings  to  Avhich  no  Avords  can  give  a name, 


A few  days  afterwards  their  hopes  were  again  raised,  only  to 
be  again  disappointed,  by  the  approach  of  another  American 
vessel,  under  the  same  circumstances ; for  she  also,  Avith  a bare 
expression  of  pity,  sailed  away.  Now  the  sufferers  abandoned 
all  hope  of  being  saved.  Ten  days  had  elapsed  since  their  ship 
became  a wreck,  and  their  scanty  store  of  biscuit  AA^as  exhausted. 
During  this  time,  besides  the  evils  of  cold  and  hunger,  they  had 
had  the  discomfort  of  being  frequently  obliged  to  lash  themselves 
to  the  remaining  rigging  to  save  themselves  from  being  washed 
overboard. 

As  their  numbers  thinned,  each  thought,  but  dared  not  yet 
speak,  of  one  means  of  sustaining  life.  On  this  day,  the  tenth 
of  their  misery,  they  looked  at  each  other  as  they  were  com- 
mitting a body  to  the  deep — and  it  appeared  as  if  each  had  un- 
derstood the  look;  but  still  another,  an  old  man,  died— and 
again  they  forbore.  * That  same  night,  however,  a boy  expired, 
and  famine  forced  them  to  the  unnatural  food. 

The  women  bore  these  complicated  evils  better  than  the  men. 
The  young  passenger,  in  particular,  did,  as  they  all  confessed, 
contribute  most  of  all  to  save  such  as  did  survive.  Engaged  to 
marry  the  ship’s  steward  on  reaching  England,  she  had  the 
misery  of  seeing  him  expire  before  her — the  still  greater  misery 
of  reflecting,  in  after-life,  that  the  frenzied  love  of  existence 
that  extreme  famine  is  knoAvn  to  excite,  forced  her,  Avith  her 
companions,  to  the  horror  of  deriving  life  from  his  death;  yet 
she  kept  up  the  spirits  of  her  companions ; she  daily  called  upon 
them  to  pray  with  her : she  portioned  out  their  unnatural  food ; 
and  robbed  their  misery  of  half  its  horror,  by  her  confidence  in 
Providence,  and  her  decency  of  conduct  even  in  that  wretched 
time. 

It  is  repugnant  to  lay  open  such  shocking  tales  of  hunaan 
misery  as  seem  to  degrade  man,  and  display  a state  in  Avhich 
his  animal  cravings  get  the  better  of  his  moral  sense:  aa’-c  Avill, 
therefore,  forbear  to  dAArell  on  the  further  particulars  ot  this  sad 
story;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  patients  all  recovered,  and  with 
their  bodily  strength  tlieir  gratitude  increased.  At  first  they 
seemed  insensible  to  tlie  horror  of  their  tale,  and  had  related  it 
without  reserve,  but,  as  their  powers  returned,  they  seemed 
horror-struck  at  the  remembrance  of  Avhat  their  dreadful  suf- 
ferings had  compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  for  the  preser- 
vation of  life. 

The  wreck  of  the  Frances  Mary  continued  to  float  until  the 
summer  of  1826,  Avhen  it  was  fallen  in  Avith  by  H.M.S.  Diamond, 
on  her  passage  from  Brazil  to  Lisbon;  and  Captain  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Naj)ier  having  placed  some  volunteers  on 
board  the  wreck,  she  Avas,  with  great  difficulty,  taken  to  St. 
Mary’s  in  the  Azores.  On  his  lordship’s  arrival  there,  she  Avas 
so  far  refitted,  under  his  direcction,  as  to  be  enabled  to  perform 
her  voyage  home  Avith  safety,  and  most  of  her  cargo  Avas  pre- 
served. 


MISFORTUNES  OF  CAPTAIN  LYON. 

There  are  some  persons  who,  in  the  course  of  life,  seem  par- 
ticularly subject  to  misfortune,  and  borne  to  endure  a more  than 
ordinary  share  of  those  casualties  and  sufferings  to  which  all 
are  liable.  This  is  wonderfully  exemplified  in  the  life  of  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  able  officers  of  modern  times,  Captain 
Lyon.  This  gentleman,  after  having  spent  some  time  in  our 
service  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  appointed  to  command  part 
of  the  expedition  to  the  North  Pole:  in  both,  however,  he  con- 
fined not  himself  to  the  mere  duties  of  his  appointment.  I wo 
able  works  have  been  given  to  the  public,  briefly  and  manlully 
relating  the  occurrences  of  both  those  services.  Possessing  the 
finer  accompUshments  of  a traveller,  still  his  claims  as  an  able 
and  experienced  officer  were  great,  and  he  had  a right  to  mn- 
ployment:  he  did  get  employed— he  was  sent  to  explore  that 
part  of  the  northern  continent  of  America,  the  very  name  ot 
which  almost  traditionaUy  told  of  the  danger.  No  words  can 
better  paint  the  heroic  virtues  of  those  composing  this  expedi- 
tion than  his  own,  in  describing  the  night  of  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber ’l824.  He  says,  “ Although  feAV  or  none  of  us  had  any 
idea  that  we  should  survive  the  gale,  we  did  not  think  that  our 
comforts  should  be  entirely  neglected,  and  an  order  Avas  there- 
fore giyen  to  the  men  to  put  on  their  best  and  Avarmest  cloth- 
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ing,  to  enable  them  to  support  life  as  long  as  possible.  Every 
man,  therefore,  brought  his  pack  on  deck  and  dressed  himself; 
and  in  the  fine  athletic  forms  which  stood  exposed  before  me,  I 
did  not  see  one  muscle  quiver,  nor  the  slightest  sign  of  alarm. 
The  officers  each  secured  some  useful  instrument  about  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  observation,  although  it  was  acknowledged 
by  all  that  not  the  slightest  hope  remained.  And  now  that 
everything  in  our  power  had  been  done,  I called  all  hands  aft, 
and  to  a merciful  God  offered  prayers  for  our  preservation.  I 
thanked  every  one  for  his  excellent  conduct,  and  cautioned 
them,  as  we  should,  in  all  probability,  soon  appear  before  our 
Maker,  to  enter  his  presence  as  men  resigned  to  their  fate. 
Noble  as  the  character  of  the  British  sailor  is  always  allowed  to 
be  in  cases  of  danger,  yet  I did  not  believe  it  possible,  that 
among  forty-one  persons,  not  one  repining  word  should  have 
been  uttered.  Each  was  at  peace  with  his  neighbour  and  all 
the  world;  and  1 am  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  resignation 
which  was  shoAvn  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty  was  the  means  of 
obtaining  his  mercy.”  Could  such  a scene  as  this  pass  and  be 
forgotten? 

It  is  said  that  he  offended  tK'‘  Admiralty  for  daring  to  say  his 
ship  was  not  adapted  for  such  ao  expedition ; and  holding  such 
an  opinion  as  this,  he  must  have  Vlt  tliat  the  lives  of  his  men 
had  wantonly  been  exposed  and  Providence  challenged;  but 
the  great  will  not  bear  to  be  told  tru'^hs,  and  nautical  talents 
and  commanding  abilities,  have  but  litpe  influence  with  those 
who  love  dishonest  flattery,  and  who  select  as  their  supporters, 
men  who  can  extol  their  errors  into  virtues. 

Captain  Lyon’s  chance  of  appointment  in  xhe  service  being 
now  but  small,  he  accepted  a situation  in  one  of  the  Mexican 
Mining  Companies,  and  proceeded  to  the  place  of  his  appoint- 
ment with  his  newly-married  bride,  a lady  of  great  beauty  and 
equal  accomplishments.  After  a tedious  passage  down  the 
channel,  he  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  lost  all 
his  property.  Reluctantly  obliged  to  leave  his  wife  in  England, 
whose  constitution  appeared  to  suffer  from  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  of  a sea  voyage,  he  proceeded  to  America;  returning 
home  in  the  packet-ship  Panther,  he  was  wrecked  at  Holyhead, 
again  losing  everything,  including  his  journal,  charts,  and  plans 
of  the  mines,  &c.  But  his  misfortunes  did  not  rest  here : a few 
hours  after  being  on  shore,  he  received  the  distressing  intelli- 
gence of  his  wife’s  death. 

EXTRAORDINARY  ESCAPE 

OF  CAPTAIN  FREEMAN,  AND  FIVE  OTHER  MASTERS  OF  SHIPS, 
FROM  A DANISH  PRISON,  IN  1808. 

Captain  Freeman,  of  the  ship  Moxton,  of  Hull,  having 
been  captured  by  Danish  gun-boats,  in  1807,  had  been  con- 
fined in  the  yirison  of  Helsterburg,  in  North  Jutland,  with 
about  twenty  other  masters  of  vessels,  five  of  whom,  namely—- 
John  Davidson  of  Sunderland,  John  Kidd  of  Arbroath, 
David  Raft,  and  Daniel  Stewart  of  Dundee,  John  Millar  of 
Kirkaldy,  and  hiinself,  eflected  their  escape,  on  June  20th, 
1808,  in  the  evening,  by  rolling  themselves  down  the  bank  of 
the  iield  in  which  they  were  permitted  to  walk,  and  thus 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  their  guards.  After  two  nights’  tra- 
velling towards  the  westward,  and  hiding  themselves  in  the 
corn  by  the  day,  they  reached  the  sea- shore  near  Bovenber- 
gen,  where  they  found  a boat  about  thirty  feet  long  by  seven 
feet  broad ; they  immediately  put  to  sea  in  this  boat,  the 
whole  of  their  stores  consisting  of  about  a gallon  of  water 
and  the  small  quantity  of  bread  they  had  brought  away  in 
their  pockets;  they  had  neither  compass  nor  sails,  but  they 
managed  to  supply  the  latter  deficiency  by  six  spare  shirts, 
which  they  took  to  |)ieccs,  and  sewed  them  together  with  the 
yarn  of  their  stockings.  Being  so  poorly  supplied,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  very  economical  of  their  provisions,  which  they 
were,  by  restricting  every  man  to  an  allowance  of  half  a 
penny  loaf  of  bread  a day,  and  a tea-cupful  of  water  night  and 
morning.  On  the  second  day  they  w'cre  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a haddock  floating  on  the  sea,  which  they  divided 
among  them.  They  were  compelled  to  steer  along  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore,  os  the  weather  was  at  times 


very  foggy,  and  they  intended,  if  possible,  to  make  for  Heli- 
goland. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  they  ran  within  a small  island, 
and  two  of  them  landed  on  the  continent,  to  endeavour  to  re- 
plenish their  exhausted  stores  of  food  and  water,  and  for  that 
purpose  started  to  a house  about  a mile  distant  ftom  the 
shore ; but  had  not  gone  far,  when  they  were  chased  back  by 
two  French  dragoons,  and  were  glad  to  regain  their  boat 
and  put  off  from  the  inhospitable  shore.  They  made  for 
the  island,  and  lay-to  near  it  during  the  night,  but  in 
a most  pitiable  state,  as  they  had  not  tasted  water  for  six- 
teen hours,  and  their  throats  were  so  affected  by  intole- 
rable thirst,  that  they  could  not  swallow  a morsel  of  bread*; 
but  fortunately  it  began  to  rain,  when  they  contrived,  by 
the  help  of  their  shirts  and  sail,  to  collect  about  a gallon 
of  dirty  water,  which  proved  a seasonable  relief,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  delivering  themselves  up  to  the  enemy, 
which  otherwise  they  must  have  been  compelled  to  do,  to  save 
themselves  from  perishing  by  starvation. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  after  suffering  severely  from 
the  cold  and  rain,  the  weather  having  proved  so  unfavourable, 
and  their  stock  of  provisions  being  nearly  exhausted,  they 
made  Newark  Island,  and  ran  past  it  to  within  about  half-a- 
mile  of  the  shore,  where  they  laid-to  with  the  intention  of  land- 
ing in  the  evening,  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  procure  a fresh 
supply  of  water,  of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need;  but  the 
fatigues  and  privations  they  had  undergone  had  so  exhausted 
them,  that  they  fell  asleep,  and  were  awakened  by  a Cuxhaven 
fisherman,  who  had  waded  to  them  from  the  shore;  and  having 
heard  their  case,  advised  them  by  all  moans  to,  put  ofl'  agam 
immediately,  as  otherwise  they  would  be  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  made  prisoners  by  the  French,  and  recommended 
their  landing  at  Newark  Island,  as  there  were  no  troops  there. 
They  accordingly  landed  near  a single  house,  Avhere  they 
replenished  their  bottles  with  water,  but  they  could  not  prevail 
upon  the  inhabitants  to  supjily  them  Avith  a morsel  of  bread. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  about  one  o’clock,  they  imt  off 
again  from  the  island,  and  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and 
about  seven  o’clock  the  same  evening  they  got  on  board  a A'^es- 
sel  which  was  lying  on  the  banks  to  the  castAvard  of  the  Elbe, 
and  loading  shells  for  Hamburg.  On  board  this  vessel  there 
were  only  two  men,  who  supplied  them  with  Avater,  about  two 
pounds  of  bread,  and  a small  compass.  They  left  this  vessel 
at  about  tAVO  o’clock  the  next  morning,  and  about  seven  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  they 
came  in  sight  of  Heligoland;  and  after  rowing  the  whole  day 
against  a heavy  N.W.  sea,  and  a smart  breeze  of  Avind,  they 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  shore  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  were  cordially  received  on  the  beach  by  several  hun- 
dreds of  the  inhabitants,  who  heartily  congratulated  them  on 
their  providential  deliverance. 

Governor  Hamilton,  and  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  council, 
treated  them  with  uncommon  kindness,  and  showed  them  every 
possible  attention,  supplying  them  with  everything  Avhich  their 
exhausted  state  rendered  necessary,  and  which  contributed  to 
their  speedy  restoration  to  health  and  strength. 

On  July  4,  Caiitaiii  Freeman  and  Captain  Davidson  left  He- 
ligoland in  a Faiienburg  vessel,  and  in  a short  time  arrived 
safely  off  Yarmouth;  the  others  remained  till  about  the  lOtl 
when  they  departed  in  some  vessels  belonging  to  Leith,  Avherc 
they  subsequently  arrived,  Avith  heartfelt  gratitude  to  that 
Providence  Avhich  had  so  singularly  delivered  them  from  cap- 
tivity, and  safely  conducted  them  to  their  homes. 


REFLECTION  AT  SEA. 

Sf.e  how,  beneath  the  moon-beam  smile, 
Yon  little  billoAv  heaves  its  breast. 

And  foams,  and  sparkles  for  a Avhilc, 
And  inurm’ring  then  subsides  to  rest. 
Thus  man,  the  sport  of  bliss  and  care, 
Rises  on  time’s  eventful  sea; 

Aii'l  having  SAvelled  a moment  there 
Thus  melts  into  eternity. 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


LOSS  OF  HIS  MAJESTY’S  FRIGATE  THE  ETHALION, 

OP  38  GUNS, 

Commanded  hy  Captain  John  Cla.rke  Searle,  which  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  France,  December  24,  1799. 

The  following  narrative  of  the  loss  of  the  Ethahon,  is^  taken, 
from  Captain  Searle’s  own  account  of  the  melancholy  disaster, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  indefatigable  exertions  to  serve 
his  country,  not  only  obliged  him  to  abandon  Ms  laudable  in- 
tention, but  consigned  to  destruction  the  vessel  from  which  he 
had  fondly  flattered  himself  to  derive  both  honour  and  reward. 

On  December  the  24th,  at  four  p.m.,  Point  le  Cleure  bore 
S.E.  by  E.  about  three  or  four  leagues;  they  were  then  stand- 
ing off  and  on  off  St.  Matthew’s,  with  an  intention  of  beating 
to  windward  in  the  morning,  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the 
enemy’s  fleet;  a service  which  they  were  particularly  anxious 
to  perform,  as  no  opportunity  for  that  purpose  had  occu^ed 
since  December  18,  when  the  Fishguard,  Ethahon,  and  SyMh, 
were  all  driven  off  the  coast  by  a hard  gale  of  wind,  and  they 
Avere  aware  that  by  that  time  the  Fishguard  could  not  have  re- 
gained her  station.  At  eight  o’clock  the  captain  gave  the  usuM 
necessary  directions  and  precautions  to  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
and  to  the  pilot,  for  keeping  the  ship  in  a proper  situation  during 
the  -night;  with  instructions  to  inform  him  if  any  change  ol 
wind  or  weather  took  place,  and  whenever  the  pilot  wished  the 
ship  to  be  put  on  the  opposite  tack;  and  also  at  the  end  of  each 
watch,  as  was  the  custom  every  night,  to  acquaint  hini 
the  situation  of  the  ship,  with  respect  to  her  distance  from  the 
land.  St.  Matthew’s  hght  then  bore  E.  by  N.  about  three 
leagi^^l,  the  ship  standing  to  the  southward^  under  her  treble- 
reefed  topsails,  fore-topmast  staysail,  and  mizen  staysail, 
the  Avind  S.  E.,  and  lying  up  S.S.W.,  going  a knot-and-a-hah. 
j^.t  half-past  ten,  by  desire  of  the  pilot,  she  again  Avpre.  At 
tAvelA’^e,  the  light  bore  N.E.  by  E.  about  three  or  four  leagues, 
at  vvdiich  time  there  was  not  much  Avind;  the  captain  directed  a 
reef  to  be  let  out  of  the  topsails  and  the  jib  to  be  loosed,  to 
be  in  readiness  to  make  sail  at  a moment  s Avarning.  At  half- 
past one  a.m.,  the  light  bearing  E.N.E  betAveen  six  and  seven 
miles,  by  the  desire  of  the  pilot  she  wore  again,  with  the  mten- 
tion  to  stand  to  the  southward  till  four  o’clock,  as  there  was 
but  httle  wind;  but  at  ten  minutes  past  three,  although  the 
ship  had  not  gone  more  than  two  miles  since  she  Avore,  and  the 
light  was  then  in  sight,  bearing  N.E.  by  E.,  although  the  u^ht 
was  A^ery  dark,  the  rocks  Avere  discoAwed  close  ahead;  and  m 
attempting  to  wear  clear  of  them,  the  ship  struck.  All  hands 
were  immediately  turned  up,  and  the  pumps  gou  to  Avork,  and 
the  boats  got  out;  the  master  was  sent  to  sound,  the  Avaterwas 
started,  the  guns  Avere  thrown  overboard,  and  every  possible 
exertion  used  to  get  the  ship  off.  At  four  she  struck  very  hard, 
and  knocked  away  the  stern-post,  when  signals  of  distress  were 
made  to  the  Sylph.  At  six  she  fell  over  on  the  starboard  side,  and 
bilged.  At  daylight  they  saw  the  Danae,  Sylph,  and  Nimrod, 
cutter,  and  made  the  signal  for  boats  to  assist;  it  was  then  re- 
solved to  send  a,way  the  idlers  and  first  division  of  seamen  in  their 
own  boa1^s,  to  the  Danae,  Sylx>h,  and  Nimrod,  as  they  found  she 
had  bilged  in  several  places,  and  parted  on  the  starboard  side, 
amidships,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  save  any  of  the  stores. 
At  nine  Eord  Froby  came  on  board,  also  another  boat  from  the 
Danae,  folloAved  by  one  from  the  Sylph.  The  neater  was 
over  the  lee  gunivale,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  stern  totahy 
under  Avater,  and  very  difficult  and  dangerous  for  boMs  to  ap- 
proach the  Avreck,  owing  to  the  great  surf  amongst  the  rocks. 
At  eleven,  having  got  all  the  people  out  of  the  ship,  the  captmn 
ordered  the  first-lieutenant  to  set  fire  to  her  remams,  and  Mr. 
Ballinghall,  the  master’s-mate,  cut  away  her  lower  masts,  which 
disagreeable  duty  being  performed,  and  he  had^  seen  all  the 
commissioned  officers  and  master  into  the  remaining  boat,  he 
was  under  the  painful  necessity  of  abandoning  her.  To  those 
only  Arlio  have  experienced  a sunilar  misfortune,  can  the  angmsh 
of  his  feelings,  during  this  unfortunate  aflair,  be  sufficiently 
apparent.  It  appeared,  on  after  examination,  that  they  were 
at  the  time  of  the  accident  full  eighteen  miles  from  the  fight  ot 
St.  Matthew’s,  although  both  captain,  master,  and  pilot,  did 
j not  believe  it  possible  that  a light  could  be  seen  so  distinctly  at 

that  distance. 


LOSS  OF  THE  BKiG  SALIjY,  Capt.  Tabiuet,  in  176;, 

Bound  from  Philadelphia  to  Hispaniola,  and  the  extraordinary 
distresses  which  the  surviving  part  of  the  Crew  endured. 

On  August  8th,  1767,  while  in  latitude  25®,  longitude  69®  40', 
haAung  a strong  gale  of  wind,  the  brig  Sally  was  laid-to  under 
her  main-  staysail,  till  ten  o’clock  the  next  morning,  when  she 
was  hove  on  her  beam-ends,  and,  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
turned  keel  upwards,  so  that  they  bad  only  time  to  cut  away 
the  lanyards  of  her  mainmast.  There  were  on  board  Anthony 
Tabry,  master ; Humphry  Mars,  mate ; Joseph  Sherver,  Samuel 
Bess,  John  Burne,  mariners,  who  were  droAvned;  and  six  other 
mariners,  viz.,  Peter  Foy,  Daniel  Cultain,  John  Daids,  Alexan- 
der Landerry,  Peter  Mayes,  and  William  Hammon ; who,  haying 
got  hold  of  the  topmast,  which  floated  alongside,  lashed  it  to 
the  stern,  and  supported  themselves  by  it  till  about  five  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  when  the  cabin-boy  swam  to  the  hull,  and 
threw  them  a rope,  by  which  they  got  on  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  where  they  Avere  still  in  a dismal  plight,  as  the  first 
want  wMch  invaded  them  was  drink,  and  this  drove  away  all 
thought  of  meat. 

As  the  lanyards  had  been  cut  away,  the  mammast,  with  all 
the  rigging,  came  up  alongside,  from  which  they  got  the  wreath, 
a square  hoop  which  binds  the  head  of  the  mast;  Avith  which 
and  a bolt,  of  a foot  in  length,  they  went  to  work  on  her  bottom, 
and  in  the  mean  time  endeavoured  to  keep  their  mouths  moist, 
as  Avell  as  they  could,  by  chewing  the  stuff  off  her  bottom,  (not 
liaA’ing  any  barnacles,  as  she  had  lately  been  cleaned),  and  some 
lead  which  Avas  on  her  bow ; occasionally  drinking  their  own 
Avater.  On  the  fourth  day  Peter  Foy  died,  raving  for  drink, 
and  the  next  day  they  threw  Ms  body  off  the  vessel.  In  this 
manner  did  they  work  for  six  days,  without  food,  drink,  or 
sleep,  not  daring  to  he  doAvn,  for  fear  of  falling  off  the  vessel; 
but  on  the  sixth  day  they  made  a hole  through  her  bottom,  and 
found  a barrel  of  bottled  beer,  which  they  drank  very  greedily, 
and  soon  after  got  another  parcel,  when  one  of  them  put  the 

others  upon  aUoArance.  , i . r. 

On  the  eleventh  day,  they  got  a barrel  of  pork,  which  they 
were  obhged  to  cat  raw.  As  to  sleep,  as  soon  as  they  got  a hole 
through  the  vessel’s  bottom,  they  pulled  out  a great  number  of 
staA'es  and  shingles,  with  which  they  made  a platform  in  the 
same  place,  but  it  was  so  small  that,  when  they  wanted  to  turn, 
th.6y  wGrG  obliged,  to  wRit  till  the  se£i  hoisted  the  vessel,  3;iid 
when  she  fell  again  Avitli  the  sea,  they  were  almost  frozen  to 
death  Thus  did  these  poor  miserable  fellows  live  for  thirteen 
or  fourteen  days.  After  they  had  got  the  pork  they  made  a 
kind  of  net  with  a hoop,  some  sMngles,  and  ropes,  which  they 
got  from  the  mast;  this  they  let  into  the  sea  with  some  pork, 
and  caught  a few  smaU  fish,  which,  with  two  or  three  mice, 
they  caught  on  board  the  brig,  afforded  them  several  most 
deheious  repasts,  raw  as  they  were ; this  lasted  but  a few  days, 
as  they  could  not  catch  any  more,  and  then  they  were  obliged 
to  return  to  their  pork,  Avhicii  was  become  quite  putiid,  by  .the 

salt  water  getting  to  it.  , i i 

On  the  1st  of  September,  at  four  o clock  in  the  afternoon, 
being  in  lat.  26°  15',  long.  70°  10',  to  their  great  joy,  they  dis- 
covered a A^essel  to  Avindward  of  them,  which  seemed  to  stand 
some  time  for  them,  but  soon  put  about  and  stood  from  them; 
it  was  then  they  despaired,  as  that  morning  they  had  Munk 
their  last  bottle  of  beer,  and  that  one  Avas  all  that  they  had;  for 
that  day  they  worked  hard  to  get  at  the  casks  of  water  in  the 
hold  but  they  Avere  so  far  from  them  that  they  could  not  get  at 
thernfor  a long  time;  however,  about  half-an-hour  before  sun- 
set the  vessel  they  had  seen  again  stood  for  them,  and  came  so 
near  that  they  perceived  a piece  of  canvass  which  they  on  the 
Avreck  supported  on  a board,  bore  down  for  it,  and,  about  hail- 
past  seven  o’clock,  took  them  on  board:  this  was  the  brig  Nor- 
wich, Captain  Bobert  Noyes.  Thus,  A\ffieu  death  stared  th^ 
in  the  face,  Avere  they  providentially  reheved  by  a captain  wh« 
used  them  A^ery  kindly,  gave  them  fooa  and  clothes,  as  their 
own  were  rotted  off  their  backs,  washed  their  sores,  and  gave 
them  plasters,  as  they  were  almost  raAV  from  head  to  feet  with 
the  heat  of  the  sun  and  salt-water,  and  Avhicli,  m many  places, 
had  eaten  holes  into  their  flesh. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 
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LOSS  OF  HIS  MAJESTY’S  SHIP  ROMNEY, 

Hon.  Capt.  Colville,  on  the  South  Haak,  off  the  Texel,  Nov.  19, 1804. 

Tue  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  from  the  Hon.  Capt. 
Colville,  dated  Helder,  North  Holland,  Nov.  21,  1804,  giving  a 
concise,  but  satisfactory,  account  of  the  calamitous  disaster  at- 
tending the  Romney : — 

“ It  is  with  feehngs  of  sincerest  regret,  of  which  I feel  but 
little  capable  of  expressing,  that  I sit  down  to  discharge  the 
painful  duty  of  acquainting  you  with  the  total  loss  of  his 
Majesty’s  ship,  the  Romney,  on  Monday,  the  19th  inst.,  off  the 
Ilaaks,  on  the  S.W.  part  of  the  sand,  owing  to  the  mistake  of 
the  pilots,  although  regular  soundings  had  been  taken  on  our 
run  from  Yarmouth,  whence  we  sailed  at  nine  a.m.  on  the  pre- 
ceding day. 

“ A few  minutes  before  the  ship  struck,  I felt  confident  that 
we  were  on  the  edge  of  the  Broad  Fourteens ; and  having  then 
sounded,  they  proposed  standing  in  as  we  were,  viz,,  with 
double-reefed  topsails,  and  fore-topmast  staysail  set,  with  the 
wind  at  S.S.W.,  until  they  should  be  in  ten  or  eleven  fathoms: 
to  this  I objected,  as,  from  the  unsettled  appearance  of  the 
weather,  and  the  thickness  of  the  fog,  I deemed  it  imprudent  to 
approach  the  shore  in  quest  of  Rear-Admiral  RusseU,  to  w'hom 
I was  proceeding,  in  conformity  with  my  orders.  We  were, 
accordingly,  in  the  act  of  wearing,  when  a large  ship,  apparently 
at  anchor,  was  discovered  through  the  fog,  bearing  E.  by  N. 
We  then  stood  towards  her,  to  make  her  plainly,  but  had  not 
proceeded  more  than  four  or  five  minutes  on  that  course,  when 
we  perceived  her  to  be  a large  merchantman  on  shore.  The 
pilots  then  wished  to  haul  her  off,  on  the  larboard  tack,  but 
before  the  ship  could  be  brought  to  the  wind,  she  struck.  The 
wind  continued  to  increase,  the  fog  being  again  very  great,  and 
a heavy  sea  got  up ; the  ship  struck  so  hard  as  to  cause  her  to 
make  so  much  water,  that  in  a short  time  all  hopes  of  saving 
her  were  at  an  end.  There  then  remain^  but  the  hope  of 
saving  to  his  Majesty’s  service  the  officers  and  crew.  In  that 
hope  I have  been  disappointed,  from  a combination  of  unfor- 
tunate circumstances,  and  more  especially  from  none  of  our 
cruisers  being  attracted  to  us  by  the  guns  we  fired,  and  which 
I flattered  myself  would  have  been  the  case  yesterday,  as  the 
weather  was  clear. 

“That  every  possible  exertion  was  made  to  lessen  the 
calamity  after  having  struck,  I trust  will  appear  from  the 
minutes.  It  wiU  be  a great  consolation  to  myself  and  officers 
to  know  that  they  have  that  effect.  Under  the  uneasiness  of 
mind  which  the  loss  of  the  ship  I had  the  honour  to  command 
must  naturally  occasion,  I feel  some  alleviation  in  reflecting 
upon  the  zealous,  active,  and  orderly  conduct  of  my  officers 
and  crew,  in  circumstances  the  most  trying,  and  in  which  they 
endured  the  severest  hardships  with  cheerfulness,  and  in  per- 
fect reliance  on  Divine  Providence,  whose  interposition  in  our 
behalf  was  strongly  evident. 

“ When  the  ship  floated  a little,  she  was,  by  letting  go  the 
bower-anchor,  brought  to  swim  her  head  to  the  wind,  which 
enabled  her  to  hold  together,  and  so  bore  her  through  the 
horrors  of  the  night,  which  we  certainly  should  not  otherwise 
have  survived. 

“We  have  experienced  from  the  Dutch  Admiral,  IHrkhert, 
every  attention  that  our  distressed  situation  made  so  necessary, 
and  which  his  disposition  seems  incapable  of  withholding,  even 
from  an  enemy;  but  the  wants  of  my  fellow-sufferers  are  great, 
for  not  an  article  of  clothing,  or  any  thing  else,  was  saved  by 
any  one  from  the  general  wreck.  I liope  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment will  be  disposed  to  alleviate,  in  some  degree,  their  wants, 
particularly  in  clothing,  and  I have  solicited  the  assistance  of 
Rear-Admiral  Russell  in  obtaining  these  necessaries. 

“ I have  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  be  sent  to  Amsterdam 
until  exchanged. 

“ The  crews  of  the  launch  and  jolly-boat,  wlio  had  been  found 
to  bear  up  for  the  Texel,  joined  me  here  this  day.  The  barge 
was  swamped  alongside.  One  cutter,  in  returning  from  her 
attempt  to  bring  to  our  assistance  a galliot,  wlio  passed  us 
heedless  of  our  distress,  was  driven  among  the  breakers  on  the 
Haaks,  and  overset.  The  other  cutter,  equally  unsuccessful  in 
attempt  to  bring  to  us  a schuyt  that  was  to  leeward,  was 


under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Baker,  who,  unable  to  regain 
the  ship,  judged  it  most  prudent  to  bear  up  for  th*e  Texel,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  assistance  for  us;  which,  however,  the  state 
of  the  weather  did  not  allow  of  being  affbrded  that  night.” 

Nine  seamen  were  drowned,  and  thirteen  others,  who  left  the 
wreck  upon  a raft  of  timber,  were  picked  up  by  one  of  our 
cruisers,  and  safely  lodged  on  board  the  Eagle : the  remainder 
who  were  saved  became  prisoners  on  shore  at  the  Texel. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SEA. 

“ The  sea — the  sea — the  open  sea ! 

The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free ! 

Without  a mark — without  a bound — 

It  runneth  the  earth’s  wide  regions  round. 

It  plays  with  the  clouds — it  mocks  the  skies  ; 

Or  like  a cradled  creature  lies  !” 

The  mean  depth  of  the  sea  is,  according  to  La  Place,  from 
four  to  five  miles.  If  the  existing  waters  were  increased 
only  by  one-fourth,  it  would  drown  the  earth,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  high  mountains.  If  the  volume  of  the  ocean 
were  augmented  only  by  one-eighth,  considerable  portions  of 
the  present  continents  would  be  submerged,  and  the  seasons 
would  be  changed  all  over  the  globe.  Evaporation  would  be 
so  much  extended,  that  rains  would  fall  continually,  de- 
stroy the  harvest,  and  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  subvert  the 
whole  economy  of  nature. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  beautiful  in  our  whole  sys- 
tem than  the  process  by  which  the  fields  are  irrigated  from 
the  skies — the  rivers  are  fed  from  the  mountains — and  the 
ocean  restrained  within  bounds,  which  it  never  can  exceed  so 
long  as  that  process  continues  on  the  present  scale.  The  va- 
pour raised  by  the  sun  from  the  sea,  floats  whenever  it  is 
lighter  than  the  atmosphere;  condensed,  it  falls  upon  the 
earth  in  water;  or,  attracted  to  the  mountains,  it  gathers  on 
their  summits,  dissolves,  and  perpetually  replenishes  the  con- 
duits with  which,  externally,  or  internally,  they  are  all  fur- 
nished. By  these  conduits  the  fluid  is  conveyed  to  the  rivers 
which  flow  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  springs 
which  lie  deep  in  its  bosom,  destined  to  supply  man  with  a 
purer  element. 

If  we  suppose  the  sea,  then,  to  be  considerably  diminished, 
the  Amazon,  and  the  Mississippi,  those  inland  seas  of  the 
western  world,  would  become  inconsiderable  brooks ; the 
brooks  would  wholly  disappear,  the  atmosphere  would  be 
deprived  of  its  due  proportion  of  humidity  ; all  nature  would 
assume  the  garb  of  desolation  ; the  bird  would  droop  on  the 
wing,  the  lower  animals  would  perish  on  the  barren  soil,  and 
man  himself  would  wither  away  like  the  sickly  grass  at  his 
feet. 

He  must  indeed  be  incorrigibly  blind,  or  scarcely  elevated 
in  the  scale  of  reason  above  the  monkey,  who  would  presume 
to  say,  or  could,  even  for  a moment,  honestly  think  when 
duly  informed  on  the  subject,  that  the  machinery  by  which 
the  process  of  evaporation  and  condensation  has  been  con- 
stantly carried  on  upon  earth  for  so  many  centuries,  exhibits 
no  traces  of  Divine  science  and  power,  and  especially  of 
benevolence  towards  the  countless  beings  whose  subsistence 
and  happiness  absolutely  depend  upon  the  circumstance  of 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  uniformly  preserving 
the  average  of  their  present  mutual  proportions. 


LOSS  OF  THE  INDIAN  CHIEF, 

Captain  Donald,  on  the  Blackwater  Bank,  November  \^th,  1337. 

The  ship  Indian  Chief,  commanded  by  Captain  M’Donald, 
sailed  from  IJverpool,  on  Wednesday,  November  15th,  1837, 
bound  for  the  Mauritius.  On  the  19th,  being  off  the  coast  of 
Wexford,  in  Ireland,  she  struck  on  the  Blackwater  Bank,  about 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning;  and  as  she  had  about  fourteen  feet 
water  in  the  hold,  the  crew  left  the  vessel,  which  drifted  off 
about  ten  o’clock,  and  continued  to  float  until  four  in  the  after- 
noon, when  she  sunk  about  two  leagues  S.E.  of  Arklow  light- 
ship. Several  boats  put  off  to  the  vessel  with  the  endeavour 
to  rescue  some  part  of  the  valuable  cargo,  which  was  of  bale 
goods,  and  valued  at  £80,000;  but  one  of  the  boats  was  on- 
gidfed  with  her,  and  the  crew,  six  in  number,  perished. 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWEECKS 


LOSS  OF  H.M.S.  ANSON,  DECEMBER  28th,  1807. 

His  Majesty’s  frigate  Anson,  of  40  guns,  Captain  Lydiard, 
sailed  from  Falmouth  on  the  24th  of  December,  1807,  to  resume 
her  station  off  Brest.  As  it  blew  very  hard  from  the  W.S.W. 
she  was  not  able  to  get  so  far  to  the  westward;  however,  Captain 
Lydiard  persevered  in  his  endeavours  until  the  28th. 


On  the  morning  of  that  day  they  made  the  Isle  of  Bas,  on  the 
French  coast,  which  they  had  seen  the  preceding  evening. 
There  being  now  every  appearance  of  bad  weather.  Captain 
Lydiard  determined  to  return  to  port,  and  accordingly  shaped  a 
course  for  the  Lizard,  the  gale  still  increasing,  and  it  coming  on 
very  heavy.  About  three,  p.m.,  the  land  was  seen  about  five 
miles  west  of  the  Lizard,  hut  at  the  time  not  exactly  known, 
as  many  opinions  were  expressed  as  to  what  land  it  was  then 
in  sight;  the  ship  was  wore  to  stand  off  at  sea,  but  had  not  long 
been  on  that  tack,  before  the  land  was  again  descried  right 
ahead. 

It  was  now  quite  certain  that  the  ship  was  embayed,  and 
every  exertion  was  made  to  work  her  off  the  shore;  but  finding 
she  lost  ground  every  tack,  she  was  brought  to  an  anchor  in 
twenty-five  fathoms,  at  five,  p.m.,  with  the  best  bower-anchor 
veered  away  to  two  cables’  length.  By  this  anchor  the  ship 
rode  in  a most  tremendous  sea,  and  as  heavy  a gale  as  was  ever 
experienced,  until  four,  a.m.,  of  the  29th,  when  the  cable  parted. 
The  small  bower-anchor  was  then  let  go,  and  veered  away  to 
two  cables’  length,  which  held  her  until  eight,  a.m.,  when  that 
also  parted;  and,  as  the  last  resource,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  as  many  as  possible,  the  fore-topsail  was  set,  and  the 
ship  run  on  shore,  on  the  sand  which  forms  the  bar,  between 
the  Loe  Pool,  about  three  miles  from  Helstone  and  the  sea.  The 
tide  had  ebbed  about  an  hour  when  she  struck;  on  taking  the 
ground,  she  broached-to  with  her  broadside  to  the  beach,  and 
most  happily  heeled  in  to  the  shore : had  she,  on  the  contrary, 
heeled  off,  not  a soul  could  have  escaped  alive. 

Now  commenced  a most  heart-rending  scene  to  some  hun- 
dreds of  spectators,  who  had  been  in  anxious  suspense,  and  who 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their 
lives,  to  save  those  of  their  drowning  fellow-men.  Many  of 
those  who  were  most  forward  in  quitting  the  ship  lost  their 
lives,  being  swept  away  by  the  tremendous  sea,  which  entirely 
went  over  the  wreck.  The  mainmast  formed  a floating  raft 
from  the  ship  to  the  store,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
escaped,  passed  by  this  medium . 

One  of  the  men  saved  stated,  that  Captian  Lydiad  was  near 
him  on  the  mainmast ; but  that  he  seemed  to  have  lost  the  use 
of  his  faculties  with  the  horror  of  the  scene,  and  soon  disap- 
peared. 

At  a time  when  no  one  appeared  on  the  ship’s  side,  and  it 
was  supposed  the  work  of  death  had  ceased,  a dissenting  minis- 
ter, hazarding  his  life  through  the  surf,  got  on  board,  over  the 
wreck  of  the  mainmast,  to  see  if  any  one  remained.  Some 
honest  hearts  followed  him.  They  found  several  persons  still 
below,  who  could  not  get  up;  among  whom  were  two  women 
and  two  children.  The  worthy  preacher  and  his  party  saved 
the  two  women  and  some  of  the  men,  but  the  children  were  lost. 

About  two,  p.m.,  the  ship  went  to  pieces,  when  a few  more 


men  emerged  from  the  wreck.  One  of  these  was  saved.  By 
three  o’clock  no  appearance  of  the  vessel  remained. 

To  the  above  account,  we  subjoin  that  of  Cai>tain  Lydiard’s 
steward,  who  was  more  immediately  about  his  person,  and  very 
correct  in  his  observations. 

“On  the  27th  of  December,  cruising  off  the  Black  Rocks, 
and  perceiving  the  approach  of  a gale,  kept  a look  out  for  the 
commodore  in  the  Dragon.  The  next  morning  (Monday),  the 
gale  increasing  from  the  S.W.,  and  not  perceiving  the  Dragon 
in  any  direction,  at  nine  o’clock  shaped  our  course  for  the 
Lizard,  with  a view  of  getting  into  Falmouth.  At  twelve 
o’clock,  all  hands  upon  deck,  the  sea  running  very  high;  two 
bow-ports  on  the  starboard-side  washed  away  by  the  violence 
of  the  sea,  also  a port  abreast  the  mainmast,  by  which  means 
she  shipped  a great  deal  of  water. 

“ The  -captain  sent  for  the  master  at  this  time  to  determine 
the  situation  of  the  sliip ; and,  at  half-past  twelve  o’clock,  or 
thereabout,  land  was  seen  about  two  miles  distant;  but,  from  the 
extreme  thickneis  of  the  weather,  they  could  not  ascertain  what 
part.  Captain  Lydiard  ordered  the  ship  to  be  wore  to  the  S.E., 
not  thinking  it  safe  to  stand  in  any  nearer,  under  such  circum- 
s^nce#  of  weather.  Soon  after  one  o’clock,  the  master  wished 
him  to  run  in  again  and  make  the  land,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  the  Lizard,  and  that  if  we  could  make  it  out,  we  should  get 
into  Plymouth.  Captain  Lydiard  asked  if  it  could  be  done 
•without  risk;  he,  (the  master)  said,  he  thought  it  could. 

“ The  ship  was  then  wore,  but  the  weather  still  continuing 
thick,  we  had  a cast  of  the  lead,  and,  having  twenty-seven 
fathom,  we  were  convinced  we  must  be  to  the  westward  of  the 
Lizard,  and  immediately  wore  ship  again,  and  made  all  sail. 
Soon  after  three  o’clock,  as  the  captain  was  going  to  dinner,  he 
looked  out  of  the  quarter  gallery,  from  whence  he  saw  the 
breakers  close  to  us,  and  the  land  a long  distance  a-head.  The 
shix)  was  wore  instantly,  and  Captain  Lytliard’s  mind  made  up 
to  come  to  an  anchor;  for  had  we  kept  under  weigh,  the  ship 
must  have  struck  upon  the  rocks  in  a few  hours.  The  top- 
gallant masts  were  got  upon  deck,  and  she  rode  very  well  until 
four  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  when  the  cable  parted.  The 
other  anchor  was  immediately  let  go,  and  the  lower  yards  and 
topmasts  struck.  At  day-light  the  other  cable  parted,  and  we 
were  then  so  close  to  the  land,  that  we  had  no  alternative  but 
to  go  on  shore,  when  Captain  Lydiard  desired  the  master  to  nm 
the  ship  into  the  best  situation  for  sa'vdngthe  lives  of  the  people; 
and,  fortunately,  a fine  beach  presented  itself,  upon  which  the 
ship  was  run.  Shortly  after  she  struck,  the  mainmast  went, 
but  injured  no  one. 

“ Captains  Lydiard  and  Sullivan,  with  the  first  lieutenant, 
were  resolved  to  remain  with  the  ship  as  long  as  possible;  many 
people  were  killed  on  board.  The  first  lieutenant  and  a num- 
ber of  others  were  washed  overboard.  It  was  the  captain’s 
great  wish  to  save  the  lives  of  the  ship’s  company,  and  he  was 
employed  in  directing  them  the  whole  of  the  time.  He  had 
placed  himself  by  the  wheel,  holding  by  the  spokes,  where  he 
was  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  sea,  which  broke  tremend- 
ously over  him ; and,  from  continuing  in  this  situation  too  long, 
waiting  to  see  the  people  out  of  the  ship,  he  became  so  weak, 
that  upon  attempting  to  leave  the  ship  himself,  and  being  im- 
peded by  a boy  Who  was  in  the  way,  and  whom  he  endeavoured 
to  assist,  he  was  washed  away  and  drowned.” 

This  unfortunate  officer  might  be  truly  said  to  have  sacrificed 
his  life  to  the  high  sense  of  duty,  which,  at  all  times  and  on  all 
occasions,  determined  his  conduct.  His  body  being  found,  was 
interred  with  military  honours  at  Falmouth,  attended  by  Ad- 
miral Sir  Charles  Cotton  and  General  Spencer,  with  all  the  navy 
and  military  officers  of  the  expedition  at  that  port,  the  captains 
of  the  packets,  and  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  town ; and 
was  afterwards  removed  to  his  family  vault  in  the  parish  church 
of  Haslemere,  Surrey. 

The  men  who  survived  were  conveyed  to  Helstone,  about  two 
miles  distant,  where  they  were  taken  care  of  by  the  magistrates, 
and  afterwards  sent  to  Falmouth  in  charge  of  the  regulating 
captain  of  that  port. 

Among  the  officers  saved,  were  Captaii.  Sullivan,  a passen- 
ger; Messrs.  Hill  and  Brailey,  midshipmen;  and  Mr^  Ross,  as- 
sistant-surgeon. 
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OF  THE  TvOTHSAY  CASTLE. 

The  Rothsa/  Castle,  steam-packet,  left  the  pier-head  at 
IviverpocI,  on  tJie  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  August, 
1831,  bound  fojt  Beaumaris.  Her  passengers  on  this  oecasion, 
consisting,  as  ij^^ual,  of  those  who  sought  relaxation  from  the 
toils  of  busines.'i  in  the  pursuit  of  laudable  pleasure.  Moso  of 
them  were  strsjigers  at  Liverpool,  having  come  irom  the  ad- 
joining districus  on  an  excursion  to  Wales,  and  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  them  were  women  and  cliildren.  Their 
hearts,  no  doutt,  were  light  with  gaiety,  and  their  eyes  spark- 
ling with  the  fond  hope  of  anticipated  pleasures,  which  they 
naturally  thought  awaited  them.  Poor  things!  how  little 


did  they  dream  of  the  sad  fate  which  so  soon  was  to  over- 
whelm them. 

The  steamer,  being  in  the  river  for  more  than  an  hour,  oc- 
cupied in  taking  in  passengers,  it  was  twelve  o’clock  before 
she  got  clear  of  the  light-house.  The  storm  of  the  morning 
had  passed,  but  the  wind  was  still  blowing  very  fresh,  and  a 
considerable  sea  running,  which  caused  very  great  alarm  among 
the  passengers;  and  their  fears  were  increased  by  the  tremulous 
motion  of  the  steamer,  which  was  anything  but  seaworthy,  even 
in  calm  weather  and  smooth  water,  and  was  now  rendered 
doubly  dangerous  by  the  strong  tide  which  she  had  to  stem 
after  passing  the  rock. 

Indeed  she  appeared  so  crazy  and  weak,  that  Mr  Varney  of 
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Bury,  in  common  with  others  v/ho  were  greatly  alarmed,  went 
down  to  the  cabin  where  the  captain  was  at  dinner,  and 
earnestly  retj[uested  him  to  put  back,  as  they  had  great  fears 
for  the  safety  of  the  vessel;  but  so  far  from  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  their  entreaty,  or  even  treating  them  with  common 

courtesy,  he  replied,  “ I think  there  is  a d d deal  of  fear  on 

board,  and  very  little  danger.  If  we  were  to  put  back  with 
passengers,  it  would  never  do— we  should  make  no  profit.”  It 
may  be  observed,  that  the  captain  was  at  this  time  intoxicated. 
The  sea  still  continued  very  rough,  and  tlie  vessel  made  so 
little  progress,  that  for  more  than  three  hours  she  remained  in 
sight  of  the  floating  light.  The  excessive  motion  of  the  vessel, 
combined  with  increasing  fears  for  their  safety,  had  such  an 
effect  on  most  of  the  passengers,  that  they  became  extremely 
ill,  and  again  earnestly  entreated  the  captain  to  put  back;  but 
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he  still  obstinately  refused  to  accede  to  their  request;  ho  also 
declined  to  make  signals,  although  he  was  repeatedly  asked  to 
do  so. 

Soon  after  night-fall,  and  just  previous  to  her  being  off  the 
Great  Orm  Head,  the  wind  was  right  a-head,  and  the  sea  being 
very  rough,  caused  the  steamer  to  strain  so  much,  that  the 
water  came  in  through  the  beams  and  at  the  axles  of  the  pad- 
dles in  sucli  quantities,  that  it  was  very  soon  ankle-deep  in  the 
engine-room.  The  pumps  were  now  ordered  to  be  set  a-going, 
but  they  were  very  soon  rendered  unserviceable  by  the  ashes 
from  the  furnace,  which  had  mingled  with  the  water,  and 
choked  the  pumps,  and  considerable  time  was  lost  before  they 
succeeded  in  getting  them  to  work  again.  In  this  emvTgency 
the  cajitain  was  again  requested  to  make  signals  of  distress, 
and  practical  men  liave  since  expressed  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
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iiad  he  done  so,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  all  could  have 
been  saved. 

But  insensible  to  all  regard  for  the  safety  of  those  whose  lives 
had  been  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  madly  obstinate  in  refusing 
to  listen  to  any  persuasion  or  entreaty,  he  would  neither  make 
signals  for  assistance,  nor  even  hang  out  a light;  and  the  re- 
sult of  this  perverseness  was,  that  the  steamer  quitted  her 
course,  and  struck  at  twelve  o’clock.  The  scene  which  fol- 
lowed was  piteous  in  the  extreme,  for  long  before  the  heavy 
lurching  of  the  vessel  had  thrown  about  fifty  persons  into  the 
sea,  amidst  the  screams  of  the  horror-stricken  survivors.  The 
passengers,  in  despair,  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and  parents, 
relations,  and  friends  were  affectionately  taking  leave  of  each 
other  for  ever. 

When  the  vessel  struck,  the  i^assengers  simultaneously 
rushed  forward,  but  the  captain  immediately  ordered  them  aft, 
and  began  to  consult  with  the  mate,  probably  as  to  the  best 
means  of  rescuing  them,  when  a gentleman  observing  them  in 
close  consultation,  cried  out,  “ It  is  all  over  with  us ; the  captain 
and  mate  ar.e  preparing  to  leave  the  vessel.”  At  this  moment, 
no  doubt  from  accident,  as  the  captain  had  been  intoxicated  all 
the  way,  he  fell  or  tumbled  overboard,  and  was  drowned.  The 
vessel  continued  whole  imtil  one  o’clock,  when  she  broke,  as  it 
were,  across  the  middle,  and  the  remainder  of  the  passengers, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  saved,  were  hurried  into 
the  sea.  Before  this  direful  event,  the  scene  on  deck  was  heart- 
rending in  the  extreme.  The  women  and  children  were  col- 
lected in  a knot,  and  kept  embracing  each  other,  in  the  full 
expectation  of  each  moment  being  their  last,  while  their  dismal 
lamentations  were  distinctly  heard  amidst  the  roar  of  the  con- 
flicting elements.  When  exhausted  by  their  crying,  they  lay 
against  each  other,  with  their  heads  reclining  like  inanimate 
bodies;  but  when  the  vessel  went  to  pieces,  at  about  half-past 
one,  the  shrieks  of  anguish  and  despair  were  terrific  and  deafen- 
ing. At  this  awful  moment,  a Mr.  Nuttall  was  precipitated  into 
the  sea;  and,  in  addition  to  the  clothes  and  a great  coat  by 
which  he  was  encumbered,  a fine  little  boy  took  refuge  on  his 
back.  He  was  unable  to  swim,  and,  in  a few  minutes,  must 
have  perished,  had  not  a rope  been  providentially  thrown  into 
his  way;  which  he  eagerly  seized,  and  was  guided  to  a part  of 
the  wreck  which  adhered  to  the  wheel  of  the  engine,  where  he 
found  Mrs.  Whittaker  (one  of  the  passengers),  a boy,  and  six 
others.  In  thi-s  precarious  situation,  with  death  every  instant 
staring  them  in  the  face,  these  comparatively  fortmiate  few  re- 
mained until  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  With  the  almost 
forlorn  hope  of  attracting  notice,  and  so  obtaining  assistance 
from  the  shore,  they  hung  out  Airs.  Whittaker’s  shawl;  and 
this  signal  having  fortunately  been  seen  from  the  land,  the  life- 
boat came  ofi*  and  rescued  tliem  from  the  wreck,  at  a time  when 
hope  had  almost  given  way  to  despair.  Previous  to  her  arrival, 
as  it  was  low  water  when  the  vessel  struck,  the  tide  had  carried 
them  out  to  sea,  where  they  must  very  soon  have  perished,  had 
not  this  timely  assistance  arrived. 

At  midnight,  by  the  testimony  of  the  man  at  the  wheel,  the 
vessel  had  got  far  enough  to  windward  of  the  land  called  Dutch- 
man’s Bank,  and  abreast  of  the  tower  on  Priestholme  Island, 
when,  owing  to  a temporary  stoppage  of  the  engine,  the  steamer 
lost  way,  at  which  time  she  was  labourmg  heavily,  and  making 
a great  deal  of  water.  The  steersman  had  the  helm  hard  a-port, 
when  the  vessel  struck,  with  her  stern  upon  the  bank.  The 
captain,  who,  it  appears,  was  below  when  the  vessel  lost  way, 
now  came  upon  the  poop,  and  ordered  the  steersman  to  star- 
board his  helm,  alleging  that  he  would  otherwise  run  her  upon 
the  causeway  on  the  other  side.  This  was  done,  and  the  vessel 
was  consequently  brought  with  her  head  to  the  bank.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  the  engines  were  reversed,  with  the  view  of 
getting  her  into  deeper  water,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient 
power,  the  attempt  proved  ineffectual.  The  jib  was  then 
hoisted,  but  in  vain;  and,  after  repeatedly  striking  and  drag- 
guig  along  the  edge  of  the  bank  for  about  half-a-mile,  she  came 
broadside  on  the  bank  about  half-past  twelve,  and  there  re- 
mained beyond  the  reach  of  human  exertion  to  remove  her.  A 
mountainous  sea  was  continually  breaking  against  and  over  her, 
which  frequently  raised  her  in  part  from  the  bank,  but  which 
instantly  struck  again  with  tremendous  violence  upon  the  sand. 


The  moon  had,  by  this  time,  gone  down;  tlie  sky  was  overcast  \i 

with  heavy  clouds  overhead,  wliile,  beneath,  the  pitchy  Avaves  i 

appeared  as  if  yawning  fo  Hieir  prey,  which  they  were  so  soon  ! 
to  engulph.  I 

Very  shortly  after  the  vessel  had  got  with  her  broadside  to  i 
the  bank,  the  after-tackle  of  the  chimney  broke  loose,  but,  after  ; 
some  time,  was,  with  great  difficulty,  again  secured.  In  a few 
minutes  it  again  gaA^e  way,  and,  with  the  next  heavy  shock  of 
the  sea,  the  chimney  came  down,  bringing  with  it  the  main- 
mast, and  both  falling  in  a slanting  direction,  athwart  the  deck 
to  the  weather  side.  What  number  of  individuals  were  killed 
or  thrown  overboard  by  the  shock,  it  is  impossible  to  tell;  but 
soon  after,  about  ten  or  tAvelve  persons  were  washed  off  the 
deck  into  the  deep.  The  rudder  was  next  unshipped;  and  the 
boat  having  filled  with  Avater,  broke  from  the  painter,  and  went 
adrift.  Alany  persons  stripped  off  their  clothes  in  order  to 
SAvim,  and  several  threw  themsefr'es  into  tlie  sea  with  a form 
from  the  quarter-deck;  but  all  of  them  speedily  found  a watery 
grave.  The  buhvarks  on  the  Aveather  side,  beliind  which  were 
from  ten  to  twelve  persons,  who  had  taken  refuge,  were  next 
washed  aAA"^ay,  and  all  who  clung  to  them  buried  in  the  remorse- 
less deep.  Just  before  half-past  one  the  Aveather  paddle-box, 
on  which  between  thirty  and  forty  persons  had  placed  them- 
seh^es,  was  carried  off"  by  a tremendous  sea,  and  every  one  of 
those  individuals,  it  is  belie\'ed,  must  have  perished. 

Just  before  t\A"0  o’clock,  when  tlie  a'CsscI  broke  in  the  mid- 
ships, the  main-deck  burst  up  in  every  direction,  and  the 
quarter-deck,  upon  which  there  were  at  the  moment  six  men,  a 
woman,  and  a boy,  as  before-mentioned,  was  still  held  by  some 
of  the  ship’s  tackle,  although  it  luul  parted  from  the  vessel, 
until  Mr.  Jones,  a Liverpool  pilot,  who  was  a passenger  on 
board,  with  great  promptitude  cut  the  tackle  Avith  his  knife, 
and  the  quarter  deck  floated  clear  of  the  wreck,  whereby  his 
own  life,  and  the  lives  of  the  other  individuals  upon  it,  were 
preserved.  At  the  time  the  quarter-deck  floated  from  the  hull, 
there  remained  from  thirty  to  forty  persons  upon  the  wreck;  of 
whom  some  threw  themselves  into  the  water,  lashed  to  planks, 
or  whatever  else  they  could  lay  their  hands  on;  about  twelve 
clung  to  the  falling  mainmast,  and  shared  its  fall;  three 
ascended  the  foremast,  which  still  retained  its  upright  position; 
two  or  three  more  clung  to  the  low'er  part  of  it;  and  some  others 
were  washed  overboard.  Of  all  these,  not  above  ten  appear  to 
have  been  rescued  from  the  general  destruction. 

The  escape  of  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  of  Bangor,  was  truly  i| 
miraculous.  He  coifld  not  swim,  but  having  found  a small  keg  i 
on  board,  he  fastened  it  Avith  a piece  of  rope  to  his  body,  along  , 
with  two  of  his  fellow  passengers.  Shortly  afterwards,  a car-  | 
riage  that  w^as  on  the  deck,  Avas  washed  overboard,  and  he  and 
his  companions  precipitated  into  the  sea  with  great  violence. 

To  add  to  Iris  distress,  the  keg  sliifted  from  his  breast,  and  got 
under  his  left  arm,  so  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficultyhe 
could  keep  his  head  above  Avater.  The  carriage  was  now  float- 
ing past  him,  when  he  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  wheels  with  his 
right  hand;  but  the  carriage  soon  sunk.  Just  at  this  critical 
moment,  he  observed  a fellow  sufferer,  Mr.  Duckworth  of  Bury, 
within  a few  yards  of  him,  seated  on  a board,  about  the  size  of 
a room-door.  Air.  Jones  immediately  relinquished  his  keg,.and 
although  he  had  never  before  attenipted  to  swim,  he  made 
several  resolute  strokes,  and  succeeded  in  gaming  the  board, 
upon  one  end  of  which  he  rested,  while  Air.  Duckworth  re- 
mained upon  the  other.  Their  united  weight  brought  the 
board  so  much  under  water,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
they  could  keep  their  heads  up  high  enough  to  breathe,  and 
both  of  them  Avere  becoming  rapidly  exhausted,  when  Mr. 
Duckworth  contrived  to  undress  himself,  and  quitted  the  board 
with  the  intention  of  swimming  to  the  shore,  in  which  attempt 
he  happily  succeeded.  Having  thus  had  the  board  left  to  him- 
self, Air.  Jones  got  fairly  upon  it,  and  put  his  feet  through  the 
hole  in  the  centre,  while  he  held  on  the  sides  with  his  hands. 

In  this  posture  he  kept  afloat  until  nearly  eight  o’clock, 
when  he  Avas  picked  up  by  a boa,t  belonging  to  the  schooner 
Campadora,  so  close  to  the  breakers,  off*  the  Great  Orm  Head, 
that  had  the  boat  been  five  minutes  later,  he  must  inevitably 
have  perished,  Avithout  being  capable  of  rendering  him  the 
slightest  assistance. 
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Mrs.  Whittaker,  who  was  one  of  those  that  were  rescued 
from  the  quarter-deck,  stated,  that  the  first  thing  she  noticed 
was  the  water  commg  over  the  side  of  the  vessel.  She  and  the 
Doys  then  got  hold  of  a rope,  when  the  seat  on  which  they  had 
been  sitting  was  washed  overboard.  The  mast  then  came  down, 
and  lay  in  sucli  a position,  as  to  press  her  against  the  side  of 
the  Vessel.  At  length  the  waves,  which  she  had  observed 
gradually  tliinning  the  number  of  passengers,  as  one  by  one 
were  in  vain  struggling  v,dth  the  remorseless  element,  broke  in 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  swept  them  all  overboard.  For- 
tunately she  got  hold  of  a rope,  and  tried  to  get  on  deck  again, 
but  she  could  not  succeed,  wJien  Mr.  Nuttall,  who,  with  some 
others,  was  upon  a part  of  the  wreck  with  the  wheel  attached 
to  it,  got  hold  of  the  hair  of  her  head  and  pulled  her  to  them, 
she  being  at  the  time  almost  naked,  as  her  garments  had  been 
torn  off  her  one  by  one,  leaving  only  her  stays,  under  petticoat, 
and  shift.  Mrs.  Wliittaker  adds,  that  the  sailors  behaved  most 
kindly  to  her,  and  that  when  they  were  landed  at  Beaumaris, 
they  stripped  off  their  jackets  and  handkerchiefs,  and  wrapped 
her  in  them.  They  were  taken  up  nearly  at  the  foot  of  Pen- 
maen  Mawr,  and  conveyed  to  Beaumaris,  where  the  utmost  at- 
tention was  bestowed  on  tliem  by  the  inhabitants.  Thus  these 
miserable  few  were  all  that  remained  of  the  number  that  had 
departed  from  Liverpool  only  the  day  before,  when  the  wide 
range  of  life  was  gay  about  them.  It  was  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain the  loss  correctly,  but  it  was  computed  that  one  hundred 
and  eighty  persons  had  fallen  a sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  accelerated  by  the  wilful  obstinacy  of  the  commander  of 
the  vessel. 


YOUNG  JIM. 

BY  HARRY  BLUFF. 

Mrs.  Lac  V had  for  many  years  been  a widow.  Her  husband, 
a Deal  boatman,  perished  in  endeavouring  to  save  the  lives  of 
some  unfortunate  mariners,  wrecked  off  that  dangerous  coast. 
She  had  an  only  sou,  wild,  thoughtless,  and  often  disobedient, 
though  the  joy  and  pride  of  her  old  heart.  When  she  gazed 
upon  the  boy’s  handsome  and  expressive  face,  lit  up  with  enthu- 
siasm at  a tale  of  daring  and  peril,  the  lineaments  of  him  she 
loved  so  weU  in  life  and  regretted  so  deeply  in  death,  stood  in 
life-like  characters  again  before  her.  She  had  tasted  so  deeply 
of  the  disasters  of  the  ocean  that  she  endeavoured  to  ap- 
Xnentice  this  young  Jim  to  a trade,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
gain  a livelihood  without  exposure  to  that  danger  to  which  his 
father’s  life  paid  penalty.  It  wouldn’t  do  for  Jim.  If  he  had 
his  father’s  face,  most  assuredly  he  had  his  father’s  heart  and 
spirit,  and  loved,  even  for  its  dangers,  his  father’s  adventurous 
and  dangerous  profession.  “ It’s  no  good,  mother,  I shall  never 
be  anything  but  a skulking  vagrant  if  I stay  on  land.  I do 
so  thoroughly  detest  it  and  its  ways.”  For  a long  time  Jim’s 
eloquence  failed  to  accomplish  its  end,  namely,  of  obtaining  his 
mother’s  consent  to  his  dejiarture.  But  an  unlooked-for  event 
completed  what  he  so  long  had  desired,  and  his  mother  had  so 
long  dreaded.  She  had  got  him  a situation  with  a sluxiinaker 
of  that  place.  Jim,  before  his  entrance,  was  heartily  disgusted 
with  the  trade,  and  after  it,  with  his  employer.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  saving  talking,  Jim  did  but  little.  His  master, 
who,  if  he  failed  to  reward  industry,  certainly  didn’t  appre- 
ciate laziness,  favoured  Jim  with  a shower  of  words;  a sjiecies 
of  blowing  up  that  Jim  so  thoroughly  deftested,  that  he  would 
rather  face  the  most  violent  hurricane  than  that.  Well,  Jim 
was  sent  with  a pair  of  boots,  and  was  ordered  to  exercise  the 
utmost  celerity  in  delivering  them.  So  he  did  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  street,  at  a corner  of  which  a crowd  of  boys  were 
arranged  around  two  that  were  fighting.  As  a great  patron  of 
the  ‘‘  noble  science,”  Jim  dropped  his  boots  and  speedily  became 
interested  in  the  combat.  Too  much  so  it  would  seem  in  the 
eyes  of  the  combatants’  seconds,  who  favoured  our  hero  with 
such  a “topper”  that  his  eye  speedily  began  to  assume  tlic 
eolour  called  black,  and  in  a few  minutes  they  were  as  warmly 
engaged  as  the  original  boxers.  The  finale  of  this  adventure 
Avas,  that  Jim  succeeded  in  thrasliing  his  oj)j)onent  to  his  heart’s 
content,  and  that  he  went  home  sightless  of  one  eye  and  minus 
the  boots.  Some  gentleman  having,  Avith  more  feeling  than 


politeness,  decamped  Avith  those  articles.  His  master’s  rage 
was  now  turned  from  oaths  to  blows,  of  Avhich  our  hero  re- 
ceived a plentiful  supply.  So  much  so,  in  facd,  that  ii\stcad  of 
damping  Jim’s  courage  it  raised  his  indignation,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  in  a few  minutes  the  little  man  lay  bleeding 
and  senseless  on  the  floor  of  his  own  shop.  One  glance  assured 
Jim  that  the  only  remedy  left  Wi^c  follow  the  example  of  the 
boots,  and  vanish.  He  was  further  assuxt,d  *^f  the  efficacy  of 
this  by  the  appearance  of  two  constables,  so  witlioi:*  waiting  to 
exchange  good  wishes  or  shake  hands  at  parting,  Jim  was  off 
He  Avas  tearing  down  street  after  street,  Avhen  he  was  startled 
by  footsteps  hastily  follovdng  his  oavu,  and  in  an  instant  he  felt 
his  arm  hurriedly  grasped  Avhile  a hand  seized  him  by  the  collar 
and  forced  him  along  with  the  utmost  rapidity  tiU  they  reached 
the  beach.  A loud  whistle,  and  a boat  full  manned  ran  alongside, 
and  before  Jim  could  comprehend  his  situation,  he  was  on  board 
a fine  ship  lying  off  that  port. 

“You’re  a pretty  felloAv,  you  are!  A pretty  kettle  of  fish 
you’ve  made  of  it,  by  jingo.  A nice  help  you  are  to  a Avidowed 
mother, as  good  as  a sexton:  you’re  helifing  her  into  the  grave.” 

Such  were  the  first  words  that  greeted  Jim  from  his  conduc- 
tor— a bluff,  hearty,  good  tempered  fellow,  that  looked  every 
inch  a sailor. 

“ I tell  you  what,  my  fine  fellow.  I’ve  brought  you  here,  out 
of  no  respect  to  you,  you  young  scoundrel,  mind,  but  to  save 
your  mother  the  pain  of  seeing  you  handcuffed  like  a felon. 
.That’s  your  doom,  if  you’d  a stopped  another  hour,  I knoAv. 
I’ve  brought  you  here  that  you  may  learn  to  keep  yourself — 
you’re  big  enough  and  strong  enough,  and,  by  God!  if  I don’t 
cure  you  of  your  laziness  there’s  no  virtue  in  a stout  rope’s  end.” 

The  boy  listened  in  silent  astonishment,  wondering  to  what 
this  tended.  The  other  proceeded: — 

“ To-morrow  I sail  for  Barbadoes,  sto^)  and  you’ll  find  identy 
of  grub,  grog,  and  work,  and  if  you’re  lazy,  you  beggar,  plenty 
of  rope.  Go  ashore  if  you  hke,  you’ll  find  a constable  and  a 
gaol.  Which  do  you  choose?” 

Jim  thought  the  first  condition  best,  and  said  so : and  thanked 
him  for  his  offer. 

“ No  thanks,”  said  the  captain  of  the  Warrior,  stopping  him 
abruptly;  “that  savours  too  much  of  the  land  for  seamen.  Let 
your  actions  prove  your  gratitude,  and  you’ll  have  no  cause  to 
regret  the  change.  Thompson,”  said  he,  calling  a seaman, 
“ show  this  fellow  his  berth.” 

The  next  morning  broke  gloriously.  The  sun  shone  with  all 
its  splendour,  and  the  waA’^es,  as  they  danced  beneath  its  golden 
rays,  fell  in  droi>s  like  a shower  of  diamonds.  The  command 
Avas  given,  the  sails  were  set,  and  they  moved  majestically  from 
the  place.  Boor  Jim!  He  leant  over  the  bulwark,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  fast  receding  shore,  and  his  heart  throbbing  with 
unutterable  grief.  He  was  leaving  home  (and  we  never  know 
its  value  till  we  do)  for  many  months.  He  wouldn’t  have  cared 
if  he  had  only  had  one  j)arting  word.  But  leave,  as  he  did,  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  escape  prison,  he  knew  now  the  agony  this  Avould 
cause  a mother’s  heart.  But  it  Avas  too  late!  too  late!  and  the 
conviction  almost  swelled  his  heart  to  bursting.  He  Avould  have 
given  the  world  now — would  even  have  been  content  to  go  to 
jArison  to  pay  for  his  violence,  if  he  could  only  see  her.  Too 
late!  “ My  mother — ^poor  dear  mother — Avould  that  I had  seen 
you — God  bless  her!”  he  sobbed. 

A short,  but  smccrc  prayer,  that  might  have  been  heard  in 
heaven.  Who  knows? 

“ Leave  her,  my  boy,”  responded  the  hearty  voice  of  the  cap- 
tain. “ Courage!  you’ll  meet  her  yet  a hai)X)y,  good,  and  rich 
manl” 

'f'  * * * * 

On,  on ! struggled  the  noble  bark,  conquering  A\dnds  and  Avaves, 
on,  on!  Full  many  a mile  they’d  i)assed  that  bore  them  farther 
from  their  native  land.  The  boatSAvam’s  pipe,  loud  and  shrill, 
had  hardly  died  aAvay  uijon  the  breeze  summoning  the  evening 
watch,  Avhen  they  discovered  on  the  starboard  boAv,  with  all 
sails  set,  in  SAvift  j)ursuit,  a ship.  The  alarm  was  given — decks 
cleared — men  armed — guns  loaded — and  they  Avaited  inq)a- 
ticntly  for  the  fast  aj)proaching  foe. 

“ Englislimon,’’  said  tlie  captain,  to  his  small  but  brave 
crew,  “ we  are  pursued  ; bv  vvliom  1 know  not,  but  evidently 
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no  friends,  or  he  would  not  so  long  have  kept  his  colours  hid. 
Look  you— the  ship  is  larger  than  ours;  granted — but  not 
better . The  crew  more  numerous.  But  if  ours  is  few  our 
hearts  are  brave.  We  fight  for  rights  and  justice — things 
they  know  nothing  of.  Cry  mercy,  and  they  give  us  death ; 
resist,  they  cannot  give  us  more.  Fight  as  ye  would  fight  for 
life  and  all  that’s  dear,  and  then  the  victory’s  ours.  I can- 
not talk,  but  I’ll  show  you  presently  how  I fight ! Three 
cheers,  my  boys,  and  then  to  work.”  The  loud  voices  of  the 
men  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  the  still  air,  and  then  the  tall 
ship  drew  within  gun-shot,  and  hailed  them  in  English  with 
*‘ship  ahoy— ahoy  there.  What  ship’s  that?” 

“The  British  ship.  Warrior,”  replied  Captain  Norton,  in  a 
voice  that  echoed  again  through  the  trumpet,  “what  ship’s 
that  I” 

“ The  Pestilence.  Where  are  you  from?  Eh?” 

An  appropriate  name,  the  captain  of  the  Warrior  thought, 
but  only  answered  “England.” 

“ Send  your  boat  aboard— we’re  short  of  water.” 

“ So  are  we,”  was  the  reply,  and  a true  one  too. 

“ Send  your  boat  aboard,  and  be  d to  you,”  repeated 

the  same  voice  in  English. 

“ Stand  to  your  guns,  my  hearties,”  continued  Captain  Nor- 
ton. “ Show  your  colours,”  he  exclaimed  in  reply. 

“ There  you  have  them,”  was  the  reply,  as  the  black  flag 
ran  up,  and  the  helm  rapidly  turned,  drove  the  vessel  towards 
them,  the  shot  from  a gun  at  the  same  time  rattling  amongst 
and  cutting  away  their  rigging. 

“ Pay  them  back  in  their  own  coin,  my  boys,”  exclaimed 
the  captain,  and  in  an  instant  the  Warrior  poured  in  her  fatal 
broadside.  “There’s  where  the  shot  struck,”  as  the  groans 
and  shrieks  of  the  dy- 
ing on  board  their  as- 
sailant’s broke  upon 
their  ear.  A fierce 
curse  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  enemy 
was  all  that  broke  the 
silence  for  four  or 
five  minutes,  while 
the  Warrior  turned 
her  head  and  wore 
away,  wishing  to 
avoid  a contest  if 
possible.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  Pestilence, 
however,  did  not  seem 
stimulated  by  sue?* 
amicable  principles ; 
for,  following  closely, 
and  running  alon^J^- 
side  he  opened  li’is 
broadside  upon  the 
Warrior,  which  was 
instantly  replied 
by  the  crew  of  thai; 
vessel  with  right  good 
will  and  deadly  effect. 

It  soon  became  appa- 
rent that  the  captain 
of  the  Pestilence 
wished  to  bo^rd  the 
Warrior,  trusting  in 
his  superior  numbers  to  crush  them  with  one  effort.  The 
eagle  eye  of  Captain  Norton  read  their  design,  too  late,  how- 
ever, to  prevent  the  grappling-irons  from  fixing  their  hold,  but 
time  enough  to  raise  his  own  crew  to  repel  the  attack.  Now 
did  his  parent’s  spirit  exhibit  itself  in  Jim.  Seizing  a cutlass 
that  lay  near,  and  making  his  way  to  the  most  exposed  and 
dangerous  part,  he  stood,  full  of  impatience  and  courage,  wait- 
ing the  attack.  At  first  the  head,  shoulders,  and,  eventually, 
the  whole  person  of  a huge  black,  appeared  on  the  deck  of  the 
Warrior.  He  had  hardly  set  his  foot  upon  the  deck  when 
Jim’s  cutlass  descended  with  a fierce  unerring  blow  that  cleft 


the  man’s  head  in  two.  Another  followed  his  example,  and 
perished  in  the  same  manner. 

A crowd  this  time  leaped  with  a fierce  yell  upon  the  deck, 
and  the  harsh  clash  of  steel  told  how^  soon  they  felt  op- 
posing weapons.  Norton  was  in  the  midst  dealing  death 
around,  and  urging  by  his  inspiring  words  and  actions 
his  followers  to  do  the  same.  Jim  was  at  his  side : this  time 
opposed  to  two  of  the  enemy,  superior  both  in  size  and 
strength  to  himself ; but  he  kept  his  ground  as  firmly  as  a*bull 
dog.  Parrying  with  rapidity  the  blows  that  were  showered 
upon  him,  a return  of  like  favours  being  impossible  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  when  all  his  strength  and  agility  was 
required  to  save  his  head.  At  this  time,  when  sinking  rapidly, 
and  retreating — though  inch  by  inch — from  his  assailants, 
Norton,  who  perceived  the  inequality  of  the  engagement, 
gave  the  tallest  and  most  formidable  one  a cut  that  eased  him 
of  his  labour  and  his  life.  The  other,  missing  his  companion, 
turned  his  head  for  a moment,  a moment  that  was  instantly 
taken  advantage  of  by  Jim,  and  in  another  instant  the  fellow 
lay  stretched  over  the  body  of  his  companion,  dead.  How 
well  and  earnestly  Norton  and  his  gallant  crew  fought ; their 
deck  strewed  with  dead  and  dying  bore  fearful  witness.  They 
drove  their  enemies  back,  but  others  instantly  poured  in  and 
supplied  their,  places.  At  this  moment  the  captain  of  the 
Pestilence,  followed  by  some  fifty  men,  sprung  upon  the  deck, 
determined  to  carry  all.  Norton,  singling  his  cocked  hat  from 
the  group  around,  cleared  his  way  to  the  spot,  and  cut  at  him 
fiercely.  The  other,  with  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  an  expe- 
rienced swordsman,  met  his  upraised  sword  with  the  back  of 
his  own  weapon,  and  the  treacherous  steel  broke  in  two. 
Ere  he  had  time  to  reap  the  benefit  of  this  accident  Nor- 
ton sprung  upon  and 
seized  him  by  the 
throat,  in  an  embrace 
so  close  as  to  render 
swords  rather  an  im- 
pediment than  use. 
Grappling  each  other 
with  a vigour  which 
a struggle  bet^veen  life 
and  death  would  be 
likely  to  produce,  they 
rolled  together  upon 
the  deck.  For  a long 
time  it  appeared  as 
though  they  were 
fairly  matched  and 
no  advantage  gained 
by  either;  but,  by  an 
immense  exertion,  the 
pirate  captain  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  up- 
permost, and  while, 
with  one  knee  upon 
the  breast  of  his  anta- 
gonist, and  his  knuc- 
kles pressed  fiercely 
in  poor  Norton’s 
throat,  he  searched 
with  eagerness  for 
his  knife,  which  had 
done  him  good  ser- 
vice in  many  a like 
engagement.  It  was  in  his  hand,  and  as  he  opened  the  weapon 
with  his  teeth,  the  bright  steel  flashed  in  the  dismal  light.  Lifting 
it  above  his  head  Avith  a fearful  yell,  whilst  the  unnatural  light  of 
his  eyes  bespoke  his  savage  joy,  he  pressed  his  knuckles  fiercely 
in  the  throat  of  his  insensible  enemy,  and  drcAA"  hdm  round, 
that  his  knife,  when  the  blow  was  struck,  would  pierce  his 
heart.  At  this  juncture  Jim,  who  had  seen  the  movement, 
threw  himself  forward,  and  receiA’’ed  the  bloAV  intended  for  his 
patron.  No  cry  of  pain;  but  with  the  quickness  of  thought  he 
drew  the  knife  from  the  wound,  and  buried  it  in  the  pirate  s 
heart,  who,  Avith  a bitter  curse,  fell  backwards,  dead.  Poor 
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Jim! — fainting  from  the  agony  of  his  wound,  and  the  loss  of  | 
blood — fell  forward  with  a stifled  groan  on  the  body  of  his  com- 
mander, who  was  now  recovering  from  the  stupor  which  the 
pressure  on  his  throat  had  occasioned.  Disengaging  himseK 
from  the  embrace  of  the  noble  boy,  who  so  heroically  saved  his 
life,  he  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  placed  himself  again  at  the 
head  of  his  now  thinned  but  brave  crew.  Re-inspired  by  his 
presence  and  urged  to  desperation  by  the  host  of  their  poor 
messmates  that  fell  so  thick  around  them,  they  raised  a cheer, 
and  rushed  upon  the  foe,  who,  panic-stricken  by  the  loss  of 
their  commander,  and  the  fierce  attack  of  those  whom  they  had 
made  their  enemies,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  clamoured 
loudly  for  mercy.  They  were  instantly  pinioned  and  confined, 
while  the  crew  were  now  occupied  in  clearing  the  .deck  of  the 
wounded  and  dead.  Many  a noble-hearted  man  who  com- 
menced the  action  full  of  life  and  health,  little  anticipating  such 
a fearful  fate,  were  among  the  latter.  As  body  after  body 
splashed  in  the  deep,  accompanied  by  a word  of  sorrow  or  deep 
sigh  of  grief  from  their  messmates,  the  voice  of  the  chaplain, 
with  the  words,  “ We  commit  tliis  body  to  the  deep,  O Lord,” 
sounded  solemn  and  awful  at  that  midnight  funeral.  The 
wounded  having  been  conveyed  below  and  left  to  the  care  of 
the  surgeon  and  his  assistant;  and  the  dead  having  been  depo- 
sited in  the  deep,  deep  sea,  Captain  Norton  went  on  board  the 
prize.  It  was  a noble  vessel  of  English  build,  the  late  com- 
mander also  using  that  language,  but  the  crew  was  composed 
of  the  most  villainous  scum  from  almost  every  nation  under 
lieaven.  Descending,  they  were  startled  by  a groan.  Looking 
around,  to  discover  whence  the  sorrowful  sounds  proceeded, 
they  discovered  a kind  of  closet,  in  which  was,  pent  up  in  that 
confined  place  and  stifling  atmosphere — a lady ! Yes ! a beau- 
tiful, well-educated,  high-born  lady!  They  wrenched  the 
fastenings  of  the  wretched  place  by  main  force,  and  gave  her 
liberty — that  liberty  which  she  had  long  resigned  as  lost  for 
ever.  What  pen  can  portray  her  transports  at — instead  of 
emerging  from  that  dread  j)lace  to  meet  a fearful  death,  to  be 
greeted  with  kind  and  cheering  words,  and  promises  of  long, 
long  years  of  happiness  yet  to  come.  At  first  a flood  of  tears, 
and  then,  overpowered  with  such  excessive  happiness,  she 
fainted.  Lifting  her  as  gently,  and  with  as  much  ease  as 
though  she  were  a child,  Norton  conveyed  her  on  board  the 
Warrior,  that  she  might  meet  with  such  attendance  as,  ema- 
ciated from  long  sufiering  and  confinement,  she  required.  In 
a short  time  she  recovered,  and,  having  been  attended  by  a 
female  they  had  on  board,  was  placed  in  a bed,  and  soon  sunk 
in  a sound  and  refreshing  sleep.  Having  seen  his  beautiful 
charge  comfortably  installed,  Norton’s  next  care  was  to  visit 
his  young  saviour,  Jim.  The  doctor,  who  was  bending  over 
his  patient,  raised  his  finger  to  enforce  silence.  Norton  needed 
no  such  caution.  Moving  noiselessly  towards  the  couch,  he 
bent  his  head  and  touched  with  his  lips  the  pale  marble-like 
brow  of  his  young  friend. 

“How  is  he?”  was  his  first  inquiry. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  gravely.  “ No  worse,  I hope?” 
he  again  inquired.  Another  professional  shake,  this  time  full 
of  meaning. 

“D it,  man!”  exclaimed  the  blunt  tar,  “ how  the  deuce 

am  I to  know  what  you  mean,  wagging  your  head  that  way. 
Give  your  skull  a little  rest  and  your  tongue  a little  employ- 
ment. How  is  the  boy? — Is  he  dangerously  hurt?” 

“Seriously,”  was  the  reply;  “but  not  immediately  dan- 
gerous. Tlie  eighth  of  an  inch  more,  my  friend,  and — ” The 
man  of  pills  made  a motion  of  falling  on  his  back — “ and  he 
would  have  made  food  for  the  fishes.” 

“But  there  is  hope,  my  dear  fellow? — there  is  some  hope? — 
is  there  not?”  speaking  earnestly,  as  though  the  life  of  the  boy 
lay  in  the  doctor’s  hands,” 

Some,  certainly,”  was  the  reply;  though  the  words  bore  so 
much  emphasis  as  to  make  the  sound  very  equivocal. 

“ I would  not  have  that  boy  die,”  continued  the  captain, 
“ for  the  world.  The  gallant  noble  fellow  ! If  you  have  any 
good  in  you,  expend  it  on  him;”  and  he  approached  a step 
nearer  the  sleeping  snfi’erer.  “Use  all  your  skill  and  all 
your  knowledge  to  keep  life  in  liiin  till  we  reach  liarbadoes, 
to  try  her  physicians,  and  get  him  cured,  if  cured  he  can  be.” 


“I  passed  my  examination,”  said  the  surgeon, feeling  that 
his  skill  was  called  into  question. 

“Triumphantly,  no  doubt,  my  boy,”  interrupted  the  cap- 
tain; “I  never  questioned  or  doubted  it:  or  by  Neptune 
you’d  never  have  set  foot  aboard  the  Warrior.  That  boy  has 
saved  my  life,  and  to  save  it  received  yon  selfsame  ugly 
wound.  Hence  my  solicitude  and  gratitude.  I tore  him'fiom 
a widowed  mother— true,  it  was  done  with  a good  intent ; 
but  what  of  that.  I would  not  return  him  to  her  arms  a 
corpse.  That  boy’s  father  and  mine  perished  in  each  others 
arms.  My  father — poor  man!  — was  wrecked.  The  sea 
dashed  as  though  stirred  to  violence  by  the  evil  one,  and  de- 
termined to  spread  death  and  ruin  on  all  that  floated  on  its 
bosom.  The  bravest  hearts  quailed  at  its  mighty  awful  fury. 
Save  that  boy’s  father  none  stirred  to  save  the  crew  cling- 
ing to  that  shattered  doomed  bark.  He  urged  his  compa- 
nions on — they  were  all  brave  men  ; but  they  said  (many  had 
wives  and  children — more  than  one  life  clinging  to  them)  that 
’twas  death — no  boat  could  live  in  such  a fearful  tempest. 
But  this  one  man,  guided  by  humanity,  and  sustained  by  his 
invincible  spirit,  threw  himself  into  the  ocean  that  boiled, 
hissed,  and  roared  around  him.  Two  of  the  crew  did  he  save, 
a woman  and  a child.  Again  he  ventured  out,  bound  on  his 
noble  mission.  My  father  was  his  companion.  They  had 
nearly  reached  the  shore,  when  a huge  mighty  wave  came 
rolling  on  and  buried  them  beneath.  When  they  again  rose 
they  floated  on  its  breast,  clasped  in  each  others  arms,  dead.” 
“Gently,”  interrupted  the  surgeon,  “he  awakes.” 

The  captain  hastily  approached  and  grasped  the  boy’s 
hot  feverish  hand  in  his  own  ; Jim’s  face  expressed  his  gra- 
titude at  this  kindness.  He  strove  to  speak.  How  was  it 
his  throat  was  so  dry,  harsh,  and  soundless  ? but  the  tears 
that  filled  his  eyes  spoke  his  thanks  much  better  than  all  the 
words  in  the  English  dictionary  could  have  done. 

“ Now  my  dear  friend,  calm  this  agitation  ; why  your  hand 
trembles  more,  and  your  pulse  goes  faster  than  it  did  yester- 
day, when  thrashing  these  precious  pirates.” 

“ I’m  so  happy  ?’ 

“ A precious  deal  to  be  happy  about,  certainly  ; I suppose 
the  few  inches  of  that  vagabond’s  knife  rather  cheered  you 
than  otherwise,  eh?  Don’t  be  happy  here  ; make  haste  and 
get  well.  I want  to  see  how  you’ll  look  in  a midshipman’s 
jacket,  and  whether  you  can  handle  a middy’s  sword  as 
well  as  you  did  that  cutlass  ; 1 11  bo  bound  you  can.  Then 
if  you’re  not  happy,  my  boy,  I’ll  send  you  home  again  as  >ise- 
less  and  hard  to  please.  But  wait,  now  comes  the  qviestiou 
that  ought  to  have  come  first, — how  are  you  1” 

“ All  right,  sir,”  replied  Jim  ; “if  it  wasn’t  for  this  band- 
age— ” 

“ Or  the  cut,  rather.  I tell  you  what,  we  dispense  with  the 
‘Sir,’ on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Warrior,  you’ll  recollect 
that,  my  friend.” 

The  boy’s  looks  showed  he  hardly  comprehended  his 
meaning,  and  he  said, 

“ My  perception  was  never  too  keen,  and  this — ” 

“ Cut  hasn’t  improved  it,  you  would  say,  eh?  Well,  then, 
in  plain  English,  to  prove  my  gratitude  for  your  noble  cou- 
rage, I’m  determined  to  give  you  a middy’s  berth.  I’ll  put 
you  on  the  first  step  of  the  ladder,  my  boy,  the  devil  doubt 
but  you’ll  soon  outstrip  your  patron.  I heartily  hope 
you  may.  Now,  if  you  want  something  to  dream  about,  think 
of  your  dear  old  mother,  and  her  pride  at  seeing  you  a gentle- 
man ; and  picture  her  half  bent  down  with  a lapful  of  En- 
glish gold,  the  fruit  of  your  industry.  Now,  Jim,  go  to  sleep 
and  get  better  as  soon  as  possible.” 

* * « • « 

Now,  with  the  reader’s  permission,  (or  without  it  if  it  isn’t 
granted  freely)  we’ll  return  to  England — England,  the  fii-st 
and  best  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We’ll  land  at 
Deal,  and  just  look  in  on  Jim’s  Mother.  Four  years  have 
elapsed  since  her  son’s  departure,  and  no  word  or  tiding, 
good  or  bad,  has  sin*  heard  of  him  yet.  A long,  long, 
wretched  four  years  to  her,  as  that  pale  face,  looking  prema- 
turely old,  from  sorrow,  too  surely  tells.  Dismal  days  and 
sleepless  nights,  liavo  planted  many  a wrinkle  on  that  once 
fair  opf'ri  brow.  J' renn  her  silent  but  bitter  sorrow  her  health 
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had,  rapidly  sank,  and  the  day  which  we  mention,  found  her 
on  a bed  of  sickness.  ’Twas  a hard  task  to  live,  when  full  of 
health  and  vigour;  latterly  as  her  strength  declined  from 
her  failing  health,  she  had  wanted  that  spirit  to  strive  and 
struggle  for  her  daily  bread  which  she  formerly  possessed. 
She  was  proud  in  her  w^ay  nevertheless.  It  was  a poor,  but 
it  must  *be  confessed  an  honest  pride  of  hers,  at  least,  that 
prompted  her  to  work  so  hard  to  avoid  one  thing,  and  that 
was — credit ! 

Now  that  sickness,  stern  sickness,  that  overturns  all  our 
projects,  and  turns  strong  man  into  the  infant,  had  compelled 
her  to  woo  this  enemy.  She  owed  a something  for  rent  : a 
\rery  little  something  in  the  eyes  of  the  wealthy  ; but  in  her 
eyes  and  the  landlord’s  too,  ’twas  at  least  too  much.  The 
landlord  (Jim’s  old  master)  possessing  more  of  English 
justice  (?)  than  of  English  humanity,  determined  to  have  his 
right-  Rights  that  placed  thepower  in  his  hands,  if  the  woman 
had  not  the  power  to  pay,  of  converting  her  ‘‘  sticks”  into  the 
required  sum.  With  this  intent  in  view,  he  had  the  assist- 
ancc'  of  the  broker,  and  proceeded  to  seize  her  humble  and 
scanty  furniture.  And  had  it  come  to  this,  that  she,  the 
wife  of  that  noble  fellow  who  sacrificed  his  life  at  the  altar  of 
humanity,  must  be  turned  into  the  street  houseless,  to  perish 
miserably  of  starvation  ? Oh  ! ye  patrons  of  arts  and  sci- 
ence ; ye  men  with  the  keen  discerning  eye  and  liberal  hand; 
who  drop  your  pounds  without  regret  for  a painting,  a piece 
of  mimic  life,  yet  grudge  your  shilling  for  a piece  of  real,  to 
save  a suffering  mortal.  Learn  ye,  that  it  shows  the  noblest 
principles  to  encourage  the  heart  ^rst;  the  sorrow-stricken 
suffering  heart,  in  preference  to  a piece  of  mechanism,  or  a 
piece  of^gaudy  paint  called  art.  No  word  of  sorrow,  no  bitter 
execrations,  no  groan  or  tear  denoted  her  suffering ; it  was 
too  deep  for  that.  But  gasping  for  breath,  she  staggered  to- 
wards and  sunk  into  a seat.  The  men  went  on  unnoticing 
her,  and  making  no  noise  except  the  dull  sing-song  tone  of 
the  man  whose  part  it  was  to  specify  the  doomed  piece  of 
of  furniture,  save  this,  and  an  occasional  brutal  jest  at 
some  antiquated  rude  piece  of  furniture,  they  were  quiet 
enough.  They  were  so  busily  occupied  that  they  did 
not  notice  the  opening  of  the  door  and  appearance  of  a 
tall  handsome  sailor  in  the  garb  of  a naval  officer  that 
entered  at  the  moment.  Mrs.  Lacy  raised  her  eyes  to  the 
intruder’s  face,  and  uttering  a wild  cry  of  joy,  sprang  to 
her  feet  and  staggered  towards  him:  ^‘Jim!”  broke  from 
her  fevered  lips,  and  the  next  instant  she  was  pressed 
to  his  heart.  “Yes,  mother,  dear  mother,”  and  a kiss,  ac- 
companied every  word.  “Your  own  boy,  your  own  son,  Jim. 
After  many  a weary  month  of  travel,  come  home,  mother,  a 
rich  man,  to  strew  your  latter  path  of  life  with  happiness  and 
peace.  Oh  ! this  is  a joyous  recompense  for  all  the  cares 
and  trials  I’ve  undergone.  Come,  home,  mother,  (how  bright 
and'  happy  the  words  sound)  to  leave  you  no  more  for  ever — 
for  ever.  Come  look  up.  Greet  me  with  a joyous  face.” 

Her  heart  was  so  full  of  happiness,  that  she  could  not 
speak.  She  raised  her  face  to  that  of  her  handsome  son’s, 
and  wept  for  joy. 

“ These  gentlemen  are  no  friends  or  acquaintances  of  mine, 
mother,  nor  from  their  faces,  is  such  an  intimacy  desirable. 
I am  most  happy  to  see  you,  gentlemen,  but  the  pleasure  of 
our  meeting  would,  at  least,  to  me,  be  enhanced  by  your 
stepping  out  of  doors  ” 

“ I’ve  a bill  here  for  rent — ” 

“ You  have  pen  and  ink  here  ; receipt  it  and  be  gone,’’  said 
Ixe,  throwing  a handful  of  gold  upon  the  table. 

“ Stay,”  said  he,  to  his  old  master  ! who,  having  taken  the 
money,  turned  to  depart. 

“ I should  know  your  face.” 

“Mine  is  sun-burnt  and  travel-stained,  and  you  doubtless 
at  first  failed  to  recognise  it.  Four  years  since  you  had 
a boy  in  your  employ,  Jim  by  name.  He  was  wild,  thought- 
less, lazy,  anything  but  a good  servant.  You  was  tyran- 
nical, overbearing,  in  fact,  anything  but  a good  master.  This 
boy  in  a street  scuffle,  lost  a pair  of  boots — ” 

“ liost  a pair,  the  young  scoundrel — oh,  if  I had  only  caught 
him  !— stole  ’em  you  mean  ; sold  ’em,  that  woman  no  doubt 
came  in  for  her  share  of  the  spoil.” 


“You  lie ! you  base  hound  !”  exclaimed  the  young  stranger, 
in  so  loud  a tone,  and  with  so  menacing  a gesture,  that  the 
little  man  drew  back  in  affright. 

“ Look  at  me  well ; ha ! old  friend,  your  recollection 
brightens.  1 was  that  boy  !” 

“ You exclaimed  the  other,  starting  back. 

“ I.  Now  then,  the  time  of  payment’s  come.  Here  are  five 
pounds ; ten  times  the  value  of  the  trash  I lost — take  it,  and 
go.” 

“ I came  home,”  he  continued,  “ to  make,  and  not  to  break 
the  peace,  or  by  Jove,  I’d  pay  you  well  you  scoundrel, — for 
your  villanons  conduct  to  my  poor  mother.  Begone,  I say, 
or  I may,  in  spite  of  myself,  give  you  a taste  of  a sailor’s  in- 
dignation.” 

The  poor  little  man,  scraping  the  money  in  his  hand,  all  the 
time  shivering  from  head  to  foot,  made  a bow,  and  left*  the 
house. 

“ Now,  mother,  first  and  foremost  to  satisfy  your  curiosity, 
I left  here  very  suddenly,  and  very  sorrowful ; sad,  that  I had 
not  the  consolation  of  parting  from  you.  My  friend,  the  cap- 
tain of  a noble  ship,  the  Warrior,  hurried  me  aboard  that  ves- 
sel, to  save  me  as  he  said  : and  that  villain's  Avords  have  corro- 
borated his,  from  a prison.  Had  I stopped,  mother,  such 
would  have  doubtless  been  my  fate,  pursued  by  such  a 
vindictive  fellow  as  that.  And  by  this  time,  instead  of 
wearing  the  uniform  of  a servant  of  the  king,  I might  have 
been  found  at  Botany  Bay,  the  goA’'ernment  having  most  con- 
siderately and  kindly,  favoured  mo  Avilli  a fr^e  passage  to  that 
delightful  spot  ! Well,  mother,  we  were  chased  by  pirate.s, 
on  our  passage  out;  we  fought  them  and  beat  them.  I IkkI 
the  happiness  of  saving  my  commander’s  life.  For  this, 
mother,  I,  the  poor  runaway  boy,  Avas  taken  from  the  meanest 
station  in  the  ship,  to  the  quarter-deck.  We  rescued  from 
the  prize, mother, a young  lady,  beautiful,  and  of  noble  birth. 
She  took  an  interest  in  the  orphan  boy,  and  taught  him  things 
befitting  his  newly-acquired  rank.  Yes  ! and  in  all  her  teach- 
ing, taught  me  love  ! We  reached  the  Indies.  Lauded  to 
the  skies  for  the  capture  of  this  infamous  pirate,  Avho  had 
crimsoned  those  seas  Avith  blood,  I was  introduced  by  my 
friend,  the  captain,  as  one  of  tiie  heroes  of  the  fight,  to  this 
lady  s rich  and  noble  friends.  I found  fa\mur  in  their  eyes, 
and  oh  J mother,  in  her  heart  I found  love  ! The  noble  girl 
o’erlooked  the  difference  in  our  rank  and  fortune,  ‘ the  heart 
Avas  the  standard  of  true  nobility,’  she  said,  ‘ and  her  fortune 
Avas  enough  for  two.  8he  accompanied  me  to  England, 
mother,  as — my  Avife ! Come  1 leave  this  Avretched  place  ; 
and  with  it  all  your  happiness  and  sorrow  ; leave  such  un- 
thankful things  behind,  and  come  to  my  home, — our  home  of 
happiness  and  plenty, — presided  over  by  that  angel  of  all 
angels — my  wife  !” 


THE  LAST  VOYAGE. 

We  cannot  fail  to  observe,  as  Ave  advance  in  life,  how  vividly 
our  earliest  recollections  recur  to  us,  and  this  consciousness  is 
accompanied  by  a melancholy  pleasure,  when  we  are  deprived 
of  those  who  are  most  tenderly  associated  with  such  remem- 
brances, because  they  bring  thebeloved  dead  “ before  our  mind’s 
ey^e,”  and  beguile  the  loneliness  of  the  present  hour,  by  visions 
of  the  past.  In  such  visions  1 noAv  often  love  to  indulge,  and 
in  one  of  them,  a journey  to  Yarmouth  was  recently  brought 
before  me,  in  which  I accompanied  my  father,  when  I was  but 
a child. 

As  we  drove  through  Caistor,  a village  within  three  miles  of 
Yarmouth,  he  directed  my  attention  to  a remarkable  rising,  or 
conical  mound  of  earth,  on  the  top  of  the  tower  of  Caistor  church. 
He  then  explained  the  cause  of  this  singular  and  distinguishing 
aj)pearance,  and  told  me  the  traditionary  anecdote  connected 
Avith  it;  wliich  I noAV  communicate  to  my  readers. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  great  grief  makes  the  heart  so 
selfishly  absorbed  in  its  own  sufferings,  as  to  render  it  regard- 
less of  the  sufferings  of  others;  but  the  conduct  of  her,  who  is 
the  heroine  of  the  followmg  tale,  will  proA’^e  to  this  general  rule 
an  honourable  exception. 

I know  nothing  of  her  birth  and  parentage;  but  Birtha,  as 
tiie  story  goes,  lived  at  Caistor,  and  she  was  l>etrothed  to  the 
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mate  of  a trading  vessel,  with  the  expectation  of  marrying  him» 
when  he  had  gained  money  sufficient,  by  repeated  voyages,  to 
make  their  union  consistent  with  prudence. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Birtha  was 
not  idle,  but  contrived  to  earn  money  herself,  in  order  to  expe- 
dite the  hour  of  her  marriage;  and,  at  length,  William,  her 
lover,  thought  that  there  was  no  reason  for  him  to  continue  his 
seafaring  life,  but  at  the  end  of  one  voyage  more,  he  should  be 
able  to  marry  the  woman  of  his  choice,  and  engage  in  some  less 
dangerous  employment  in  his  native  village. 

Accordingly,  the  next  time  he  bade  farewell  to  Birtha,  the 
sorrow  of  their  parting  hour  v/as  soothed  by  William’s  declar-  | 
ing,  that,  as  the  next  voyage  would  be  his  last,  he  should  expect,  j 
when  he  returned,  to  find  every  thing  ready  for  their  marriage.  | 

This  was  a pleasant  expectation,  and  Birtha  eagerly  pre- 
pared to  fulfil  it. 

By  the  time  that  Birtha  was  beginning  to  believe  that  Wil- 
liam was  on  his  voyage  home,  her  neighbours  would  often  help 
her  to  count  the  days  which  would  probably  elapse  before  the 
ship  would  arrive;  but  when  they  were  not  in  her  presence, 
some  of  the  experienced  amongst  the  men  used  to  express  a 
Aope,  the  result  of/ear,  that  William  would  return  time  enough 
to  avoid  certain  winds,  which  made  one  part  of  the  navigation 
on  that  coast  particularly  dangerous. 

Birtha  herself  had,  no  doubt,  her  fears,  as  well  as  her  hopes; 
but  there  are  some  fears  which  the  lip  of  affection  dare  not  utter, 
and  this  was  one  of  them. 

Birtha  dreaded  to  have  her  inquiries  respecting  that  danger- 
ous passage  answered  by  “ Yes,  we  know  that  it  is  a dangerous 
navigation;”  she  also  dreaded  to  be  told  by  some  kind,  but  ill- 
judging  friends,  to  “trust  to  Providence;”  as,  by  such  advice, 
the  reality  of  the  danger  would  be  still  more  powerfully  con- 
firmed to  her.  This  reconunendation  would  to  her  have  been 
needless  as  well  as  alarming;  for  she  had,  doubtless,  always  re- 
lied on  Him  who  is  alone  able  to  save,  and  she  knew  that  the 
same  “ Almighty  arm  was  underneath”  her  lover  still,  which 
had  hitherto  preserved  him  in  the  time  of  need. 

Well,  time  went  on,  and  we  will  imagine  the  little  garden  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  house  which  Birtha  had  hired,  new  gravelled, 
fresh  flowers  sown  and  planted  there — the  curtains  ready  to  be 
put  up — the  shelves  bright  'with  polished  utensils — table-linen, 
white  as  the  driven  snow,  enclosed  in  the  newly-purchased  chest 
of  drawers ; and  the  neat  well-chosen  wedding-clothes,  ready  for 
the  approaching  occasion.  We  will  also  picture  to  ourselves, 
the  trembling  joy  of  Birtha,  when  her  eager  and  sympathising 
neighbours  rushed  into  her  cottage,  disturbing  her  early  break- 
fast, with  the  glad  tidings  that  William’s  ship  had  been  seen  ap- 
proaching the  dangerous  passage  with  a fair  wind,  and  that  there 
was  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  get  over  it  safe,  and  in  day- 
light! How  sweet  it  is  to  be  the  messenger  and  the  bearer  of 
good  news;  but  it  is  still  sweeter  to  know  that  one  has  friends 
who  have  pleasure  in  communicating  pleasure  to  us. 

But  Birtha’s  joy  was  still  mingled  with  anxiety,  and  she  pro- 
bably passed  that  day  in  alternate  restlessness  and  prayer. 

Towards  night  the  wind  rose  high,  blowing  from  a quarter 
unfavourable  to  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and  it  still  continued  to 
blow  in  this  direction  when  night  and  darkness  had  closed  on 
all  around. 

Darkness  at  that  moment  seemed  to  close  also  upon  the  pros-  j 
pects  of  Birtha;  for  she  knew  that  there  was  no  beacon,  no  j 
landmark  to  warn  the  vessel  of  its  danger,  and  inform  the  pilot ; 
what  coast  tlicy  were  approaching,  and  what  perils  they  were  : 
to  avoid ; and,  it  is  ])robable,  that  the  almost  despairing  girl  was, 
with  anxious  friends,  that  live-long  night,  a restless  wanderer 
on  the  nearest  shore. 

With  the  return  of  morning  came  the  awful  confirmation  of 
their  worst  fears! 

There  was  no  remaining  vestige  of  William’s  vessel,  save  the 
top  of  the  mast,  which  showed  where  it  had  sunk  beneath  the 
waves,  and  proved  that  the  hearts  which  in  the  morning  had 
throbbed  high  with  tender  hopes  and  joyfiil  expectations,  'vycre 
then  cold  and  still  “ beneath  the  mighty  waters!”  How  difier- 
ent  now  wns  the  scene  in  Birtlia’s  cottage,  to  that  which  it  ex- 
hibited during  the  preceding  morning. 

That  changed  dwelling  was  not  indeed  deserted,  for  syinj)a- 


thising  neighbours  came  to  it  as  before;  but  though  manv 
friends  may  be  admitted  with  readiness  when  it  is  time  for  con- 
gratulation, it  is  only  the  few  who  can  be  welcome  in  a season 
of  sorrow;  and  Birtha’s  sorrow,  though  quiet,  was  deep — while 
neither  her  nearest  relative,  nor  dearest  friend,  could  do  any- 
thing to  assist  her,  save  by  removing  from  her  sight  the  new 
furniture,  or  the  new  dresses,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
those  happy  hours  that  now  could  never  be  her’s. 

At  length,  however,  Birtha,  who  had  always  appeared  calm 
and  resigned,  seemed  cheerful  also;  still  she  remained  pale,  as 
in  the  first  moments  of  her  trial,  save  when  a feverish  flush  oc- 
casionally increased  the  brightness  of  her  eyes;  but  she  grew 
thinner  and  thinner,  and  her  impeded  breath  made  her  affection- 
ate friends  suspect  that  she  was  going  into  a rapid  decline. 

Medical  aid  was  immediately  called  in,  and  Birtha’s  pleased 
conviction  that  her  end  was  near,  was  soon,  though  reluctantly, 
confirmed  to  her,  at  her  own  request. 

It  is  afflicting  to  see  an  invalid  rejoice  in  knowing  that  the 
hour  of  death  is  certainly  approaching;  because  it  proves  the 
depth  and  poignancy  of  the  {)revious  sufferings;  but  then  the 
sight  is  comforting  and  edifying  also.  It  is  comforting,  because 
it  proves  that  the  dying  person  is  supported  by  the  only  “ hel[> 
that  faileth  not;”  and  it  is  edifying,  because  it  invites  those 
who  behold  it  to  endeavour  to  believe,  that  they  may  also  live 
and  die  like  the  departed  Christian. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  wish  “to  die  and  be  with  Christ,” 
nor  the  sweet  expectation  of  being  united  in  another  world,  to 
him  whom  she  had  lost,  that  was  the  cause  of  Birtha’s  increas- 
ing cheerfulness,  as  the  hour  of  her  dissolution  drew  nigh.  No 
— her  generous  heart  was  rejoicing  in  a project  which  she  had 
conceived,  and  which  would,  if  realised,  be  the  source  of  benefit 
to  numbers  yet  unborn.  She  knew  from  authority  which  she 
could  not  doubt,  that  had  there  been  a proper  land-mark  on  the 
shore,  her  lover  and  his  ship  would  not,  in  all  human  probabi- 
lity, have  perished. 

“ Then,”  said  Birtha,  “ henceforth  there  shall  be  a land-mark 
on  this  coast,  and  I will  furnish  it.  Here,  at  least,  no  fond  and 
faithful  girl  shall  again  have  to  lament  over  her  blighted  pros- 
pects, and  pine  and  suffer  as  I have  done.” 

She  sent  immediately  for  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  made 
her  will,  and  had  a clause  inserted  to  the  following  effect  : — “ I 
desire  that  I may  be  buried  on  the  top  of  the  tower  of  Caistor 
church,  and  that  my  grave  may  be  made  very  high,  and  pointed, 
in  order  to  render  it  a perpetual  land-mark  to  aU  ships  approach- 
ing that  dangerous  navigation,  where  he  whom  I loved  was 
wrecked.  I am  assured,  that,  had  there  been  a land-mark  on 
the  tower  of  Caistor  church,  his  ship  might  have  escaped;  an  I 
I humbly  trust,  that  my  gi’ave  will  always  be  kept  up,  accord- 
ing to  my  will,  to  prevent  affectionate  hearts,  in  future,  from 
being  afflicted  as  mine  has  been;  and  I leave  a portion  of  my 
little  property  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  for  ever,  to  pay  for  the 
preservation  of  the  above-mentioned  grave  in  all  its  usefulness.” 

Before  she  died,  the  judicious  and  benevolent  sufferer  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  assured,  that  her  intentions  would  be 
carried  into  effect. 

Her  last  moments  were,  therefore,  cheered  by  the  belief,  that 
she  would  be  graciously  permitted  to  be,  even  after  death,  a 
benefit  to  others,  and  that  her  grave  might  be  the  means  of  pre- 
serving some  of  her  fellow- creatures  from  shipwreck  and  afflic- 
tion. 

Nor  was  her  belief  a delusive  one.  The  conical  grave  in 
question  gives  so  remarkable  an  ai)pearance  to  the  tower  of 
Caistor  church,  when  it  is  seen  at  sea,  even  at  a distance,  that, 
if  once  observed,  it  can  never  be  forgotten,  even  by  those  to 
whom  the  anecdote  connected  with  it  is  unknown;  therefore, 
as  soon  as  it  appearj^  it  sight,  pilots  know  that  they  arc  ap- 
proaching a dangerous  coast,  and  take  measures  to  avoid  its 
perils. 

But  if  the  navigation  on  that  coast  is  no  longer  as  perilous 
as  it  was,  when  tlie  heroine  of  this  story  was  buried,  and  the 
tower  of  Caistf>r  cliurcli  is  no  longer  a necessary  land-mark, 
still  her  grave  remains  a pleasing  memorial  of  one,  whose  active 
benevolence  rose  superior  to  the  seltislniess  both  of  sorrow  and 
sickness;  and  enabled  lier,  even  on  Uie  bed  of  death,  to  contrive 
and  will  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 
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TALES  OE  SHIPWRECKS 


It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  the  name  of  this  humble  but  pri- 
vileged being  is  not  on  record.  And  as  the  conduct  of  this 
Christian  sufferer  was  a sort  of  modified  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Saviour,  “Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  you,”  since  she  undoubtedly  did,  we  may  hope 
that  her  ascending  spirit  was  greeted  by  those  acceptable  words 
of  promised  welcome — “Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant; 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 


LOSS  OF  THE  WAILEFIELD,  MERCHANTMAN. 

The  Wakefield,  Captain  Bruce  of  Hull,  lost  sight  of  her 
convoy  on  the  night  of  October  30,  1806.  On  the  following 
morning  they  hauled  in  for  the  land,  being  nearly  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Oporto,  wind  about  north-by-east,  thick  and  hazy, 
with  heavy  rain. 

A little  past  five,  p.m.,  it  cleared  up;  no  land  was  then  in 
sight,  and  they  were,  by  reckoning,  upwards  of  eight  leagues 
distant. 

About  six,  p.m.,  it  being  then  very  dark,  and  raining  hard, 
the  mate  went  on  deck  while  the  captain  changed  his  clothes, 
and  in  a few  minutes  the  ship  struck.  Captain  Bruce  then  ran 
upon  deck,  and  found  her  surrounded  by  rocks : the  first  heavy 
sea  struck  in  her  stern,  and  hove  the  ship  on  her  broadside;  a 
second  tore  away  Captain  Bruce  from  the  main  rigging,  and 
he  then  caught  hold  of  the  main-top-gallant-mast  head,  where 
he  then  hung,  until  he  was  so  much  bruised  by  the  floating 
wreck,  that  he  was  compelled  to  let  go  his  hold  and  endeavour 
to  reach  the  shore  by  swimming,  which,  after  having  been 
tossed  about  in  the  surf  a considerable  time,  and  repeatedly 
carried  back  again  from  the  beach,  he  at  length  accomplished, 
but  so  mucli  exhausted,  that  he  could  only  crawl  on  his  hands 
and  knees. 

In  this  manner,  with  no  clothes,  excepting  a coat  and  shirt, 
a pair  of  drawers  all  torn  to  pieces,  and  one  stocking,  with 
neither  hat,  trousers,  nor  shoes,  he  reached  a ruined  hut,  where 
he  lay  about  six  hours. 

Finding  himself  a little  refreslicd,  he  set  out  to  reach,  if  pos- 
sible, some  place  of  shelter;  and  following  the  marks  of  cart- 
Avheels  about  half  a mile  on  the  sand,  he  found  Tliomas 
Homan,  one  of  his  boys,  lying  there,  unable  to  proceed  any 
further. 

About  a mile  and  a half  from  thence,  Captain  Bruce  came 
to  a house  but  Avas  refused  admittance,  and  compelled  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  open  air;  about  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning 
he  Avas  more  favourably  noticed,  carried  to  a hut,  and  supplied 
with  Avarm  clothes. 

After  obtaining  refreshment,  he  returned  to  the  place  Avhere 
the  ship  Avas  wrecked,  a ledge  of  rocks  a little  to  the  southward 
of  Ville  de  Conde;  and  one  of  his  legs  Avas  so  scA^erely  cut  and 
SAVollen,  that  he  Avas  obliged  to  be  carried  back,-and  for  some 
time  he  was  unable  to  walk.  He  was  carried  in  a litter  to 
Oporto. 

SAINT  ELMO’S  LIGHT. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1808,  passing  from  the  island  of  Ivica 
to  that  of  Majorca,  on  board  a Spanish  polacca  ship,  fitted  as  a 
cartel,  and  manned  by  about  thirty  ruffians,  Genoese,  Valen- 
cians,  and  Catalonians,  a fine  southerly  gale,  by  seven  in  the 
CA-ening,  brought  us  Avithin  six  or  seven  leagues  of  the  anchor- 
age in  Palma  Bay.  About  this  time  the  sea-breeze,  failing  us 
astern,  was  shortly  succeeded  by  light  and  baffiing  breezes  off 
the  land.  No  sooner  had  the  setting  sun  withdraAvn  his  golden 
beams  from  the  tops  of  the  lofty  hills,  which  rise  to  the  Avest- 
ward  of  the  toAvn,  than  a thick  and  impenetrable  cloud,  gather- 
ing upon  the  summit  of  Mount  Galatzo,  spread  gradual  dark- 
ness on  the  hill  below,  and , extended  at  length  a premature  ob- 
scurity along  the  very  sirrface  of  the  shore.  About  nine  the 
ship  was  becalmed;  the  darkness  was  intense,  and  rendered  still 
more  sensible  by  the  yellow  fire  that  gleamed  upon  the  horizon 
10  the  south,  and  aggravated  by  the  deep-toned  thunder  which 
rolled  at  intervals  on  the  mountain,  accompanied  by  the  quick 
rapidity  of  that  forked  lightning  whose  eccentric  course  and 
dire  effects  set  all  description  at  defiance.  By  half-past  nine, 
the  hands  Avere  sent  aloft  to  furl  top-gall  antsails,  and  reef  the 
topsails,  in  preparation  for  the  thr{^  ilening  storm.  When  re- 


tiring to  rest,  a sudden  cry  of  St.  Elmo  and  St.  Ann  was  heard 
from  those  aloft,  and  fore  and  aft  the  deck.  An  interpreter 
called  lustily  down  the  hatchway,  that  St.  Elmo  was  on  board, 
and  desired  me  to  come  up.  A few  steps  Avere  sufficient,  and, 
to  my  great  surprise,  I found  the  topsail-yards  deserted,  the 
sails  loose  and  beating  in  the  inconstant  breeze,  the  aAve-struck 
and  religious  mariners,  bareheaded,  on  their  knees,  Avith  hands 
uplifted,  in  voice  and  attitude  of  prayer,  in  earnest  and  mutter- 
ing devotion  to  St.  Elmo  or  St.  Ann,  according  to  the  provin- 
cial nature  of  their  speech. 

On  observing  the  appearance  of  the  masts,  the  main-top-gal- 
lant-mast-head, from  the  truck,  for  three  feet  down,  was  perfectly 
enveloped  in  a cold  blaze  of  pale  phosphorous-looking  light, 
completely  embracing  the  circumference  of  the  mast,  and  at- 
tended with  a flitting  or  creeping  motion,  as  exemplified  expe- 
rimentally by  the  application  of  common  phosphorous  upon  a 
board;  and  the  fore  and  mizen-top-gallantmast-lieads  exhibited 
m ilar  appearance  in  a relative  degree. 

This  curious  illumination  continued  with  undiminished  in- 
tensity for  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  minutes,  Avhen,  becoming 
gradually  fainter  and  less  extensive,  it  finally  disappeared,  after 
a duration  of  not  less  than  half-an-liour. 

The  seamen  in  the  mean  time,  having  finished  their  devotions, 
and  observing  the  light  to  remain  stationary,  returned  promptly 
to  the  yards,  and,  under  favour  of  this  “ spirit  of  the  storm,” 
noAV  quickly  performed  that  duty  Avhicli,  on  a critical  conjunc- 
ture, had  been  abandoned,  under  the  influence  of  their  super- 
stition and  their  fears.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  lights,  as 
well  as  through  the  remaining  hours  of  night,  the  wind  con- 
tinued, except  in  occasional  puffs,  light  and  variable;  and  the 
morning  Avas  ushered  in  with  a clear  sky,  a hot  sun,  and  a li^dit 
southerly  breeze,  which,  in  due  time,  brought  us  safe  to  llie 
anchorage  of  Palma. 

Conversing  Avith  the  interpreter  on  the  nature  of  this  extra- 
ordinary atmospherical  phenomenon,  he  expressed  his  implicit 
belief  that  it  Avas  provided  by  the  immediate  poAver  of  St.  Elmo, 
the  tutelar  deity  of  “ those  Avho  travel  on  the  vasty  deep,”  in 
regard  to  their  interests  in  a moment  of  sudden  danger;  and 
used  every  argument  to  persuade  me,  that  the  present  safety  of 
the  ship  Avas  OAving  to  the  appearance  of  the  light,  and  its  re- 
maining Avhere  it  did;  for  if  it  had  descended  from  theiuie'^to  the 
kelson,  as  he  had  often  seen  it,  the  event  Avould  have  prognosti- 
cated a gale  of  wind  or  other  disaster,  and  according  to  the  depth 
of  the  descent,  so  AAmuld  be  the  nature  of  the  evil  to  come.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  light  gradually  disappeared,  and  the 
Aveather  continued  clear  and  fine  for  seAmral  subsequent  days. 

Tliis  phenomenon,  by  many,  is  held  to  be  fabulous,  and  is  so 
alluded  to  by  the  greatest  of  modern  poets: — 

“ Of  Avitch,  of  mermaid,  and  of  sprite. 

Of  Eric’s  cap,  and  Elmo’s  light.” 

But  Falconer,  both  seaman  and  poet,  Avriting  from  experience 
says, 

“ High  on  the  masts,  with  pale  and  livid  rays, 

Amid  the  gloom  portentous  meteors  blaze.” 

In  order,  however,  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  character  of 
tliose  A’^ery  pious  and  devoted  seamen,  who  attracted  the  favour 
of  the  saint  on  the  present  occasion,  it  must  be  understood,  that 
this  visitation  of  St.  Elmo  took  place  immediately  on  the  first 
burst  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  and  that  these  very  men  had 
but  recently  figured  as  the  bloody  instigators  and  perpetrators, 
along  Avith  other  patriots,  in  the  massacre  of  several  unfortu- 
nate Frenchmen  long  resident  in  the  city  of  Yalentia,  for  the 
peaceful  purposes  of  commerce. 


BELL  ROCK  LIGHTHOUSE. 

In  the  album  at  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  are  the  folloAving 
lines  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Pharos  Loquitor. 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 

O’er  these  wide  shelves  my  Avatch  I keep; 

A ruddy  gem  of  changeful  light. 

Round  on  the  dusky  brow  of  night; 

The  seaman  bids  my  lustre  hail. 

And  scorns  to  strike  his  timorous  sail. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 
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THE  ROBINSON  CRUSOE  OF  THE  POLAR  REGIONS. 

SoMEWiiERE  about  the  year  1757,  a vessel  named  the  Anne 
Forbes,  left  the  port  of  Aberdeen  for  the  Greenland  Whale 
Fishery.  On  board,  as  a seaman,  was  a lad  of  the  name  of 
Gordon,  who  was  fated  to  be  the  subject  of  some  singular  ad- 
ventures in  the  Polar  regions.  The  captain’s  name  was  Hughes, 
an  Englishman,  who  had  the  character  of  being  rash,  drunken, 
and  obstinate,  and  altogether  unfit  for  sucli  a situation.  They 
had  instructions  to  proceed  to  the  Spitzbergen  seas;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, stretched  away  to  the  north-east.  They  had  fine 
weather  and  an  open  sea,  save  that  there  was  a girdle  of  ice  of 
from  ten  to  thirty  miles  l)road  that  belted  the  wliole  coast  of 
east  Greenland,  the  mountains  of  which  country  were  frequently 


in  view.  They  sailed  between  that  and  Iceland,  and  about  the 
seventieth  degree,  came  frequently  in  view  of  some  tremendous 
fish,  all  of  which  appeared  to  be  journeying  rapidly  northward. 
They  captured  one,  and  continued  their  route  straight  on  for  a 
fortnight,  although  the  mate,  an  old  experieuced  sailor,  repre- 
sented to  the  captain,  again  and  again,  the  danger  of  pene- 
trating so  far  into  the  Polar  Seas;  but  he  only  laughed  at  him, 
and  declared  that  tliey  had  reached  the  Pole,  and  could  sail  to 
China  as  soon  as  to  Spain.  There  were  plenty  of  fish,  and 
tliey  .loaded  the  vessel;  the  captain,  however,  would  not  quit 
the  place,  but  continued  exulting  and  getting  intoxicated  on  the 
merits  of  his  grand  discovery,  until  the  needle  lost  all  power. 

For  two  days  the  mate  kept  pointing  out  to  the  captain  some 
brilliant  appearances  at  a great  distance,  which  he  said  he  sus- 


TIIE  ROBINSON  CUL’.SOE  OF  THE  I’OLAU  REOIONS. 


pected  were  immense  floes  or  fields  of  ice,  and  if  the  wind  should 
ciiance  to  rise  in  that  direction,  they  sliould  to  a certainty  be 
enclosed.  Hut  Captain  Hughes  answered  him  with  the  greatest 
conteinpt: — “Why,  you  old  grovelling  ass,  you  have  not  half 
the  science  of  a sea-horse,  nor  half  the  ambition  of  a lobster. 
You  do  not  perceive,  and  cannot  estimate,  the  value  of  the  dis- 
covery I liave  made;  a discovery  which  will  hand  down  my 
name  to  all  generations,  and  not  only  my  name,  but  the  very 
name  of  the  vessel,  and  every  one  on  board  of  her  will  go  down 
to  posterity.  Tlierefore,  tell  me  not  of  your  floes  and  your 
fields,  your  rainbow  colours,  and  cowardlj'’  surmises.  Am  I not 
r.isting  on  the  pole  of  the  world,  and  can  run  from  hence  into 
any  of  its  divisions  I choose?  1 nm  like  a man  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  who,  if  the  storm  approache  s on  the  one  side,  can  take 
shelter  on  the  other.'^ 

No.  7. 


“ ^Vhy  it  may  rdbe  true  tluii  ye  say,  captain,’’  saiii  the  mate; 
“ I may  hae  little  science  tin’  less  ambition.  Hut  I hae  tns 
muckle  science  as  to  perceive  that  ytni  tire  detaining  us  in  a 
very  critical  and  perilous  situation,  for  no  etirthly  purpose  that 
I can  see;  and  my  ambition  is  all  to  stive  the  ship  tind  cargo  ol 
my  employers.” 

“ Say,  rather  to  save  your  own  mean  and  despicable  carcase,” 
retorted  the  ctiptain.  “ I am  answerable  to  my  omployers  for 
the  ship  and  ctirgo,  not  you.  And  think  you  imt  the  value  of 
the  discovery  I have  made,  io  be  of  more  value  tluin  any  ship 
or  ctirgo  that  ever  saded  the  ocean?” 

“JArhiips  it  may,  ctipttdn.”  said  he,  “that  point  I shall  not 
dispute  with  you.  llut  if  ve  lo.se  the  ship,  we  lose  ourselves, 
tind  the  graitd  dista-very  into  the  bargain.” 

“ There  you  stiy  tnte,”  returned  the  captain,  “ and  it  is  the 
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first  word  of  sense  you  have  spoken.  Come,  and  let  us  have 
one  bottle  together  on  the  head  of  it.  Who  knovrs  what  you 
Tuay  yet  be.  I promise  you,  that  we  sliall  sail  southward  v/itli 
the  first  breeze,  and  I’ll  take  you  half-a-dozen  we  shall  be  the 
first  of  the  whalers  on  tlie  coast  of  Scotland.” 

The  captain  then  wont  and  intoxicated  himself  as  usual.  In 
a few  houi's  afterwards,  from  some  unaccountable  current,  the 
mate  perceived  the  vessel  to  be  drifting  with  great  rapidity,  but 
not  knowing  in  what  direction,  he  called  up  the  captain,  ivlio, 
though  quite  confounded  aud  confused,  instantly  ordered  all 
sails  to  be  set.  After  lie  had  taken  the  sun’s  altitude,  he  com- 
manded the  ship  to  be  put  about;  and  sailed  in  the  contrary 
direction  to  that  in  which  they  had  been  drifting  for  the  last 
eight  hours.  The  current  was  strong  against  them,  with  a 


light  breeze  on  the  starboard  bow.  Th.e  ice  apprtKtdied- en  J 
ail  sidcs^  and  what  was  worst  of  all,  a whicisii  fag  covered 
them.  The  captain  was  now  manifestly  alarmed,  lor  ‘lie.>kept , ‘ 
close  on  deck,  anti  gave  his  orders  with  imfiatience  and  isur-  a- 
liness.  \ 

Butin  spite  of  all  their  cfibrts,  they  became  completely  in- 
volved in  brolicn  fioating  ice.  They  continued,  liowever,  to  ■ ^ 
drift  slowly  toward  tlie  south-west,  under  short  still, . passing’ 
Avha  u crew  took  fur  a hugm  iceberg,  but  Mdiich  die  captain 
said  one  of  the  “ Beven  yistors,”,off  the  coast  of  Spitzber- 
gen.  That  was  the  last  land  tliey  were  doomed  to  see.  Alter 
struggling  on  for  four-an'd-twenty  iiours  longer,  they  perceived  ^ 
a vast  and  apparent  inlerminable  ihdd  of  ice  before  them,  which,  i 
with  tlie  floating  ice  behind,  rendered  tlieir  sifuaiiun  douiily  ! 
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perilous.  Seeing  what  was  likely  to  be  the  issue,  Gordon  ran 
up  to  the  mast-head.  In  an  instant,  crash  went  the  masts  and 
bulwarks  of  the  goodly  .-Vnne  Forbes,  like  egg-shells.  By  the 
concussion,  Gordon  was  thrown  from  liis  position,  and  landed 
on  one  of  the  fields  of  ice.  The  whole  perished  in  a moment 
except  himself,  and  the  ship  went  down;  hut  in  less  than  iialf- 
an-hour,  by  some  extraordinary  operations  of  the  iceberg  belo\7 
die  water,  she  was  thrown  out  on  the  ice,  keel  uppermost  a 
perfect  wreck! 

Tiiere,  tiien,  was  this  man  left  on  a field  of  fioating  ice,  on 
the. gi eat  Polar  ocean,  without  food  or  shelter.  He  happened 
to  liave  in  liis  pocket  an  Old  Testament,  of  ver}'’  small  dimen- 
mons,  winch  his  mother  gave  him  on  liis  first  going  to  sea.  It 
wanted  the  prophecies,  but  had  the  psalms;  aud  from  this  he 
afterwards  derived  the  greatest  consolation.  He  saw  iit  onc^  ^ 


the  necessity  of  trying  to  reach  the  hulk,,an.attempt  whicli  Was 
beset  with  danger,  for  the  broken  ice  towered  up  in  hea^is,  an;} 
there  were  gulfs  of  considerable  extent  between  them.  But  life 
is  sweet,^  and  hunger  began  to  assail  him,  so  he  determined,  to 
try.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  perils  he  underwent  in  tlfi.= 
attempt:  for,  when  climbing  over  mountains  of  ice  as  firm  as 
rocks,  he  came  to^  other  parts  which  had  little  more  consistency 
than  froth, ^and  there  lie  slumped  over  head  and  ears- info  flu* 
sea.  But  the  .sea  was  so  compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  icc*. 
that  it  always  tlireiv  liim  up  again  fairlv  above  it.  ’’Idie 
ice  was  so  slippery  at  times,  that  -he  could  get  no  hold,  and  he 
knew  flpat,  _ if  he  sunk  among  the  soft  ice  into  tlie  wmtor 
■gr;idua1Iy,flie_was  gone:  therefore,  when  he  found  that  he  was 
going,  he.  jumped  in,  and  then  he  was  sure  to  come  up  again 
wjth  a spring.  ,A.t  lengrli,  .y/iiep  beginning  to  despair,  tig 
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reached  a splinter  of  a boutinast,  and  then  he  proceeded  with 
safety,  though  j)crisliing  with  cold,  liunger,  and  tatigue. 

When  at  last  he  did  reach  the  wreck,  he  could  obtain  no  en- 
ti’ance,  as  tlie  keel  was  upi)erinost,  and  all  the  other  parts 
janinietl  in  among  tiie  ice.  Besides,  he  was  completely  ex- 
liausfed,  and  had  nothing  to  dig  with,  save  the  splinter  of  the 
mast.  The  Indk,  as  far  "as  above  the  ice,  seemed  nearly  com- 
I'dete  and  unbroken,  but  he  could  get  no  opening  within.  Per- 
ceiving a number  of  things  sca.ttercd  here  and  tlicre  au  a little 
distance,  by  tlie  aid  of  his  splinter,  he  made  towards  them  in 
hopes  of  finding  something  to  allay  his  thirst,  Avhieh  he  suf- 
fere.!  far  more  from  than  from  hungei',  for  all  the  ice  which  he 
lasted  was  salt,  lie  found  nothing  save  scraps  of  sails,  cables, 
boats,  and  things  that  had  been  smashed  on  deck,  when  the 
coliision  with  the  ice  took  place;  hut  when  nearly  exhausted, 
he  pereeivod.  not  far  from  him,  beyond  a level  plain  of  ice,  a 
tremendous  iceberg,  which  he  took  for  a mountain;  and  on 
liastening  tOAvavds  it  as  Avell  as  he  could,  he  found,  to  his  great 
ioy,  that  the  ice  of  Avliich  it  Avas  composed  Avas  fresh.  This  A'vas 
an  unexpected  relief,  and  he  knelt  and  blessed  his  kind  Maker 
and  iireserver  for  it;  and, committing  himself  to  Plis  mercy  and 
protection,  he  sucked  till  he  could  h»ild  no  more. 

liis  strength  was  noAV  reneAA’^ed,  and  Ids  thirst  sorneAvhat 
allayed;  but  the  throes  of  hunger  Avere  increased.  He  went 
once  more  to  the  Avreck,  to  search  for  something  to  eat. 
Among  other  things,  he  found  a small  boat-hook  used  for  the 
yaAvl,  and  a harpoon  fastened  to  a part  of  the  shattered  long- 
i)oat.  Returning  to  the  hulk,  he,  A\dth  the  boat-hook,  with  dif- 
ficuity  cleared  aAvay  the  ice  astern,  and  Avas  thus  enabled  to 
reach  the  cabin-AAundoAv,  by  Avhich  he  entered,  but  found  it  full 
of  ice,  and  CA'cry  thing  turned  upside  down.  Pie  made  his  AAuay 
10  the  bread-locker,  Avliich,  being  inA’^erted,  he  broke  up  at  the 
bottom,  and  found  it  crammed  full  of  biscuits.  Although  they 
Avcre  steeped  in  salt-Avater,  he  thought  he  had  never  tasted  any 
thing  so  delicious,  so  he  ate  until  he  grew  as  thirsty  as  ever, 
but  continued  clearing  away  the  rubbish  from  the  cabin,  and 
on  reaching  the  captain’s  secret  store-closet,  he  broke  it  open 
in  hopes  of  gettmg  something  stronger  than  ice-Avater  to  drink; 
but  the  bottles  AA^ere  ail  oA’^erturned  and  smashed,  at  whicli  he 
Avas  exceedingly  gi-ieved  and  disappointed.  He  got  knives  and 
forks,  howcA'er,  a cork-screAv,  and  many  other  things  that 
Avoiild  have  been  of  great  use,  had  he  had  any  use  for  them.  At 
length,  beloAv  all  the  rubbish,  he  came  upon  a whole  cask  of 
spirits  unpierced,  and  certainly  never  man  made  a more  joyful 
discovery,  not  even  his  late  captain  Aviien  he  absurdly  supposed 
that  he  bad  disco A^ered  the  North  Pole.  The  cork-scrcAv  AA'as 
instant!}'  applied,  out  flew  the  bung,  and  doAAm  Avent  his  nose  to 
the  hole.  It  Avas  either  rum  or  brandy— -he  believed  it  Avas  a 
mixture  of  the  tAvo — and  taking  the  tube  of  the  old  ship  bel- 
loAvs,  lie  put  in  the  Avide  end,  and  sucked  the  small  one.  Tlie 
iiqnor  came  liberally;  but  he  Avas  little  aAvare  of  its  potency. 
Having  never  drunk  anything  so  good  before,  and  his  stomach 
and  whole  frame  being  out  of  order,  ho  Avas  of  course  soon  over- 
come, grew  dizzy,  and  fell  doAvn  beside  the  cask,  Avhere,  after 
one  or  two  ineliectual  efforts  to  rise,  he  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

He  slept  for  a considerable  time,  and  on  awaking  he  found 
lumself  so  benumbed  as  to  be  unable  to  rise.  He,  therefore, 
nad  recourse  again  and  again  to  tlie  contents  of  tlie  barrel,  of 
wiiieli  he  supplied  himself  liberally.  At  lengtli  he  conceived 
Tiiaf  iie  heard  a great  number  of  people  busily  engaged,  and 
:-.a!>u.-i'ing  round  t’ne  vessel.  Rendered  Aveak  by  the  hardships 
he  had  endured,  and  quite  disorgauized  by  the  quantity  of  liquor 
1:3  had  drunk,  he  became  A'cry  much  alarmed,  and  quite  con- 
IVised  in  ids  idea.s;  and  when  he  lieard,  as  he  thought,  .soine- 
t.odv  enter  the  cabin  at  the  hole  Avhich  he  had  made  astern,  and 
.soon  ulcer  begin  muneliing  at  the  biscuits,  he  was  overcome 
terror.  Being  impelled,  liewever,  by  an  irresistible  euri- 
osiLy  to  know  Avbat  sort  of  person  it  Avas  that  thus  broke  in 
unon  Ids  privacy,  he  arose  and  cautiously  op(.*ne4  the  door  of 
the  closet  where  lie  had  been  all  the  time,  and  saw  what  he  sup- 
j.vised  wius  a iniktal  woman,  escaping  from  tlie  cabin  vvindoAv. 
lie  was  sure,  at  any  rate,  that  he  suav  lier  bare  feet  and  toes. 
I’his,  in  the  middle  of  the  frozen  ocean,  was  altogether  unac- 
coiuuable;  but  he  seized  his  boat-hook  in  one  hand,  and  a liar- 
in . the  other  and  went  e unioualy  to  t,  be  cm  ran  o ImjIc 


Judge  of  his  feelings  on  perceiving  a vdiole  iicrfi  of  v idle  Rohv'' 
bears,  proAvling  round  the  ship,  and  all  busy  digging  ;ujd  caving! 
It  AA'as  amazing  what  holes  these  powerful  pevseveri.ig  monsters 
had  dug  in  the  ics,  and  Avere  preying  on  the  fish  that  liad  been 
in  the  ship,  and  on  tlie  bodies  of  Gordon’s  late  companions. 
There  Avere  tAvo  bears  Avithin  twelve  yards  of  him,  tearing  and 
grubbing  at  the  body  of  his  late  captain,  Aviiich  he  kncAV  to  be 
his  from  the  shreds  and  patches  of  his  clothes  that  Avere  strewed 
about,  and  a part  of  his  deck-liat,  such  as  Avas  Avorn  by  English 
coasters — and  there  Avas  the  end  of  his  grand  di.scoA’-ery ! 

Not  knoAving  Avhat  experiment  to  fall  upon  to  dri  ve  tliis  herd 
of  monsters  aAvay,  Gordon  took  a speaking-trumpet  and  shouted 
through  it  with  alibis  might,  “ Avast, ye  lubbers!”  on  AAdiich  they 
all  sprung  up  on, their  hind  feet,  standing  as  straight  as  human 
creatures.  They  Averc  all  sleek,  fat,  and  plump,  and  some  of 
them  stood  at  least  ten  feet  high.  After  staring  about  them 
for  a time,  they  again  fell  to  munching  their  grateful  repast. 
He  endeavoured,  with  vjirious  kinds  of  sounds,  to  frighten  them; 
but  instead  of  dying,  they  began  to  collect  together,  and  draw 
nearer  to  him.  lie  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  barricade  his  only 
place  of  entrance,  putting  the  fire-grate  into  it.  He  tlien  took 
all  the  knives  ami  forks  lie  could  get,  and  every  sharp  instru- 
ment, and  tied  them  to  the  bars  Avith  oakum,  putting  their 
sharp  points  outAvard.  Conceiving liimself  in  perfect  safety,  he 
retired  to  the  closet,  sAvailowed  a tankard  of  brandy,  and  taking 
the  blankets  from  off  the  cabin  beds,  which  Avere  hard  frozen, 
he  make  himself  a couch,  and  locking  the  door  on  the  inside, 
he,  like  other  Polar  animals,  once  more  betook  himself  to  a 
state  of  torpidity. 

He  did  not,  hoAvever,  forget  his  religious  duties,  and  often 
prayed  to  Him  Avho  had  hitherto  been  liis  preserver,  and  vvhose 
arm,  though  strong  to  smite,  is  also  strong  to  save.  When  he 
sung  a psalm,  Avhich  he  generally  did  before  retiring  to  his 
cheerless  bed,  the  Avhite  bears  gathered  round  the  hulk  of  the 
vessel  to  listen;  and  when  he  looked  out,  he  Avas  sometimes 
amused  with  their  strange  gambols  on  the  occasien. 

Tlie  nights  Avere  noAV  setting  in,  and  the  bears  prowling  all. 
about,  tiio.ugii  rather  in  .a  more  listless  manner,  as  if  gorged. 
He  ate  a good  deal  of  salt  biscuit,  aud  could  reach  plenty  of 
hoar  frost,  Avhich  lay  nearly  tAAm  inches  thick,  to  allay  histliirr.t. 
To  Avarm  him,  however,  and  ar®use  his  energies,  he  had  re- 
course, ever  and  anon,  to  the  brandy,  Avhich  generally  sec  him 
sleeping  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  sometimes  more,  at  a 
time. 

lie  AA'as.  iiOAv  quite  sure,  from  the  invasion  of  the  hears,  Livat 
there  Avas  a communic.ation  ’with  some  count  ry — mort  proha’r.y, 
Spitzbergen,  He  imagined  he  Avas  somevvhere  ahoim  ulie  mid- 
dle of  the  sea,:  betAveen  Greenland  and  the  North  Cape:  and  as 
there  Avas  plenty  of  spirits,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  Avithin 
the  hulk,  if  he  could  get  at  them,  lie  more  than  half  made  up 
his  mind  to  attempt  wintermg  on  the  ice:  but  to  do  tins,  he  r - 
quired  to  work  his  way  both  into  the  hold  and  the  forecastle, 
at  AvhateA'or  labour,  Avhere  he  kneAv  there  Avere  coals  and  stores 
of  various  sorts.  To  add  to  his  difihcul ties,  hoAvever,  every  tiling 
Avas  reA'ersed,  and  the  companion-door  down  among  the  ice. 
This  he  judged  it  necessary  to  gain,  and  then  Avork  Ms  Avay  be- 
tween the  deck  and  the  solid  ice  beloAv,  and  many  a hard  day’s 
labour  be  spent  in  vain  on  this;  for  Avdien  at  length  lie  arrived 
.at  the  valve  of  the  hold,  hefomid  the  whole  weight  of  the  cargo 
tumbled  oA'er  and  lying  above  it^  so  that  to  open  it  Avas  not  only 
imposHble,  but,  if  it  had  liepn  practicable,  Avonld  h:v\m  foeen -at- 
tended AAu.th  certain  suffocation  to  himself.  In  the  course  of  Jiis 
excavations,  hoAA’’eA'er,  he  found  theuaptam’s  wardrobe,  con- 
sisting of  plenty  of  shirts  and  clothes;  but  all  steeped  Avitli  salt 
water,  and  frozen.  He  also  found  his  sha\  ing  utensils,  and  his 
flint  and  materials  for  lighting  his  pipe.  He  reached,  likcAvisc. 
the  cole-hole,  behind  the  flue,  containing  a fcAv  coals,  and  an  old 
axe  for  breaking  them.  From  among  the  rubbish  of  a boat 
that  had  been  fastened  on  deck,  lie  groped  out  a square-sail  and 
some  smaller  ones,  besides  no.sscssine-  himself  of  -v  o-(u>d  bii.tehpt- 
aud  many  other  useful  things. 

Fire  Avas  now  the  only  thing  he  wanted  for  melting  the  i •?, 
for  cooking,  and  fur  drying  his  clothes;  yet  although  he  had 
tlie  materials,  Avitlioiit  a smoke-A'ent  lie  could  no*  use  them, 
jriuu  trvino  yonon  s e*:T)er'’T?",n*‘:.  • '• 
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m carrying  u flue'  up  to  the  heel  of  the  keel,  and  found  it  to 
answer  admirably. 

Winter  had  now  fairly  set  in.  The  calls  of  the  swans  and 
geese,  journeying  southward,  no  more  reached  his  ears.  A few 
bears  were  occasionally  prowling  about;  but  he  seldom  went 
outside.  As  he  had  now  found  a use  for  the  grate,  he  stiitfed 
up  the  entrance  with  a quantity  of  snow,  through  wliich  he  had 
fixed  a piece  of  cable,  with  which  he  could  push  it  out,  or  dravr 
it  in,  as  suited  his  convenience. 

During  one  of  the  terrible  storms' of  wind  and  snow-drift  com- 
mon in  the  Polar  regions,  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  Gordon 
was  awakened  by  some  noise  inside  his  cabin.  He  was  fright- 
ened beyond  measure,  for  he  had  no  conception  what  it  could 
be.  By-and-bye,  something  came  to  his  closet-door,  and  rapped. 
He  held  his  breath,  for  he  was  unable  to  speak  for  terror.  It 
tried  to  Avrench  open  the  door,  but  it  failed.  He  was  by  this 
time  on  his  feet,  with  a large  ca,rving-knife  in  his  hand,  as  sharp 
as  a lance  in  the  point,  which  he  kept  always  beside  him.  Pre- 
sently, he  heard  the  intruder  go  away,  and  attack  the  biscuits. 
He  now  knew  that  it  was  his  first  visiter  the  bear,  and  was  sure 
that  it  had  come  to  steal  for  its  Avinter  store.  He  instantly 
struck  a light,  flung  open  the  door,  and  bolted  out,  haAdng  the 
light  in  his  left  liand,  and  the  long  sharj)  carving-knife,  for  cut- 
ting up  beef,  Avhales,  &c.,  in  his  right.  The  light  frightened  the 
creature  so  dreadfully,  that  it  dashed  out  at  the  AvindoAv  Avitli 
precipitancy;  and  not  taking  leisure  to  put  out  its  fore  feet  first, 
along  Avith  its  head,  it  stuck  fast,  and  could  not  move.  He  ran 
forAvard,  and  Avith  his  long  knife  gaAm  the  animal  two  deadly 
stabs  beloAv  the  fifth  rib,  tOAvards  the  heart.  The  blood  that 
gushed  out,  nearly  filled  the  cabin,  and  the  poor  brute  Amry  soon 
gave  over  struggling. 

He  left  the  huge  animal  sticking  in  tire  hole,  to  keep  out  the 
cold,  and  retired  to  his  couch,  locking  and  bolting  liis  closet- 
door,  Pie  could  not  sleep,  hovrever,  so  rising  and  taking  a dram 
' to  warm  and  cheer  him,  he  Arent  to  examine  his  prey,  it  was 
stiflf,  and  beginning 
to  freeze  in  the 
flank ; yet  strange  to 
sa}’-,  he  fancied  that 
he  heard  it  munch- 
ing the  biscuits  out- 
side, and  making  a 
sort  of  grumbling 
noise  OAmr  them. 

This  again  fright- 
ened him,  but  resolv- 
ing to  see  if  the  mon- 
strous animal  Avas 
yet  alive,  he  pulled 
it  into  the  cabin,  and 
found  it  quite  dead, 
and  its  tongue  hang- 
ing out  at  the  mouth, 
hard  frozen. 

The  animal  Avg^s  a 
huge  she- bear,  Avith 
milk  in  her  dugs, 

Avhich  had  manifest- 
ly been  recently 
sucked.  He  skinned 
it  with  great  difficul- 
ty, clipped  it  into 
neat  square  pieces, 
and  spread  it  on  the 
ice,  below  the  iiiA’-ert- 
ed  decks,  to  freeze. 

He  ailculated  that  he  could  not  ha  Am  less  than  a hundred  weight 
of  good  Avholesome  fresh  meat.  He  then  cleared  out  his  cabin, 
Avashing  it  ail  AAflth  hot  water,  and  spread  the  bear’s  skin  on  it  for 
a carpet.  After  SAvalloAving  some  hot  punch,  he  once  more  re- 
tired to  bed. 

On  aAvaking,  he  heard  a noise  at  the  Avindow,  and  instantly 
recognised  the  sounds  which  had  alarmed  him  before,  Avhen  the 
dead  bear  was  stickmg  there.  It  was  a sort  of  plaintive  grum- 
bUng.  Without  hesitation,  he  opened  the  windoAv.  A bear  cub,' 


just  apparently  dying  of  hunger  and  cold,  raised  its  fore  feet  to 
the  Avindow,  as  if  entreating  to  be  taken  in.  He  helped  it  iu, 
and  Avhen  it  found  its  mother’s  skin,  it  uttered  a bleat  of  joy, 
and  the  tears  actually  streamed  from  its  eyes.  It  Avent  round 
and  round,  and  licked  the  skin  for  very  fondness ; but,  alas ! it 
Avas  always  looking  for  Avfliat  it  could  not  get,  the  mother’s  ex- 
hausted dug. 

At  length  it  seemed  to  comprehend  something  of  the  matter, 
that  a rueful  change  had  taken  x>lace ; for,  after  long  pauses  of 
stux>id  consideration,  its  mutters  of  joy  gradually  changed  into 
moanings  of  heart-rendingpathos,  and  at  last  it  laid  itself  doAvn 
in  a round  form,  to  die  contented,  beside  all  that  remained  of 
its  mother.  Pitying  its  groans,  Gordon  proffered  it  some  bis- 
cuit. It  received  the  first  piece  shily  and  timorously,  but  the 
rest  it  ate  so  voraciously,  that  he  Avas  afraid  it  Avould  choke. 

Itecollecting  Avith  joy  that  on  the  ice  A\dnch  he  had  cleared 
beloAV'  the  deck  of  the  liold,  there  Av^ere  huge  heaps  of  frozen 
blubber  lying,  he  crept  aAvay,  Axitli  his  old  coal-axe  and  a light, 
and  brought  some  large  pieces  of  frozen  blubber,  Arhich  he  broke 
into  small  bits,  and  fed  the  cub  with  tliem,  patting  it  every 
time,  and  speaking  kindly  to  it,  calling  it  Nancy,  after  the  only 
girl  lie  ever  loved,  for  it  Aras  a female.  It  licked  his  hand  in 
return,  and  his  heart  bounded  with  delight.  Tlieir  friendship 
Avas  formed  at  that  moment,  Avith  a resolution  on  liis  jiart  that 
it  should  never  be  broken. 

He  fed  it  sloAvly,  but  liberally,  and  Avheh  he  judged  it  had  got 
enough,  he  put  the  remainder  of  the  blubber  aAvay  out  of  its 
reach,  and  sat  doAvn  beside  it,  fondling  it,  and  repeating  its 
name,  “ Poor  Nancy,  poor  Nancy!”  She  licked  his  hand  again, 
and  then  rolling  herself  up  once  more  on  her  mother’s  skin,  after 
a feir  occasional  heavy  moans,  she  fell  sound  asleep. 

Out  of  this  sleep  she  did  not  awake  for  at  least  three  days. 
In  the  meantime  our  hero  was  not  idle.  In  the  floor  of  the  fore- 
castle there  Axas  a trap-door,  communicating  Avith  the  bilge 
Avater,  into  Avhich  the  crevf  had  emptied  foul  Avater  Avithout 

being  obliged  to  run 
up  to  the  ship’s  side 
every  instant.  There 
was  likewise  one  in 
the  cabin,  but  that 
being  carpeted  Avas 
seldom  opened.  The ' 
floor,  it  Avill  be  re-- 
membered,  Avas  noAr 
his  ceiling,  and  on 
pushing  aside  the ' 
latcli  of  the  traji- 
door  above,  Avhich  lie 
easily  effected  Avith 
a table-knife,  the 
door  fell  toAAnirds 
him,  and  hung  b}'- 
the  hinges.  On  en- 
tering this  hatch- 
hole,  he  found  him- 
sel  at  the  keel  of  the 
A'essel,  among  the 
pig-iron,  which,  hav- 
ing fallen  doAvnward. 
he  had  a free  passage, 
first,  into  the  hold — 
Avhere  he  found 
abundance  of  coals 
and  casks  of  fresh 
Avater,  or  rather  of 
fresh  ice,  and  the 

carcases  of  five  or  six  Avhales,  so  that  he  had  meat  for  the 
bear-cub,  Nancy,  for  years  to  come,  besides  plenty  of  blubber 
to  burn — and  then  into  the  forecastle,  in  the  larder  of  Avhich 
he  found  a large  barrel  half-full  of  beef,  and  another  more  than 
lialf-full  of  pork:  also  bacon,  mutton,  and  deer  hams,  and  about 
half  a cask  of  Highland  whiskey. 

He  returned  rejoicing  to  the  cabin,  taking  a good  piece  of 
solid  fish  Avith  him,  AA'ith  pipes,  snuff,  and  tobacco,  all  of  Avhich 
he  found  nicely  packed  up  in  boxes.  He  tried  to  awaken  Nancy 
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but  in  vain,  and  it  was  only  by  'holding  burning  tobacco  to  her 
nose,  which  made  her  sneeze  violently,  that  slie  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  open  her  eyes.  He  fed  her,  and  her  eyes  lighted 
up;  he  carried  her  into  his  closet,  closing  the  door;  but  she 
would  not  settle  nor  rest  from  the  skin  of  her  mother;  which 
at  last  he  took,  and  spread  above  his  blankets,  wlien  she  went 
of  herself  and  lay  down  upon  it,  uttering  the  same  kind  of 
sounds  as  before. 

He  taught  her,  by  degrees,  to  folloAv  him  in  and  ou-t.  She  was 
never  Aveary  of  rolling  among  the  snow;  and  often  scraped  bit- 
terly at  tlie  ice,  as  if  longing  to  get  into  the  sea.  But  as  she 
noAv  lay  in*  his  bed,  he  did  not  encourage  this  propensity,  espe- 
cially ns  she  continued  to  thrive,  and  Avas  soon  as  plump  as  a 
calf."  She  never  once  shoAved  the  least  disposition  toward  surli- 
ness; but  seemed  to  consider  Gordon  a friend  of  her  own  spe- 
cies. She  ansAvered  to  her  name,  and  came  at  his  bidding ; and 
Avhen  they  Avalked  out  upon  the  ice,  he,  dressed  in  his  late  cap- 
tain’s holiday-clothes,  took  her  jauav  AAdthin  his  arm,  and  taught 
her  to  Avalk  upright.  He  often  laughed  heartily  at  the  figure 
they  cut;  and  as  she  tried  to  imitate  him  in  everything,  so  she 
did  in  laughing;  but  her  laugh  Avas  perfectly  irresistible,  Avitli 
the  half-closed  eye,  the  grin,  and  the  neigh. 

The  sun  at  length  made  his  appearance  above  the  southern 
liorizon;  and  Gordon  em])loyed  hunself,  daily,  in  cutting  out  a 
regular  stair  to  the  top  of  the  iceberg,  in  order  to  make  what 
discoA^eries  he  could.  This  he  Avas  not  long  in  effecting,  and 
found  it  a huge  mountain  of  solid  ice,A'ery  irregular  in  its  form, 
having  creeks  and 
ravines  innumerable. 

At  length  the 
sAvans  came  north 
oA'erhis  head,  shout- 
ing day  and  night. 

This,  he  thought, 
boded  bad  things  for 
him;  for  it  told  plain- 
ly that  the  Polar 
Seas,  beyond  this 
great  field  of  ice, 

Avere  open.  Be 
therefore  judged, 
that  if  the  ice  broke 
up,  he  Avas  sure  to 
I'e  carried  north- 
Avard,  among  un- 
knoAvn  seas  mid  fro- 
zen coasts.  To  pre- 
A'cnt  a catastrophe  of 
this  kind,  he  was 
more  than  half  deter- 
mined to  set  out  in 
search  of  some  lanin- 
try;  but  he  kneAv 
not  Avhere  to  go,  or 
Avhere  to  find  either 
continent  or  islaml. 

He  had  still  iilenty 
of  victuals.  He  had  a foAvling-T’iec.e,  and  had  contriA  ed  to  dry  a 
box  of  gunpoAvder.  lie  climbed  the  iceberg  almost  every  day,  and 
at  length  formed  the  resolution  of  digging  a cavern  in  it ; as  it  was 
impossible,  he  thought,  that  it  could  melt  or  sink.  He  made  seve- 
ral neat  apartments,  and  one  Avith  a chimney,  Avliich  he  formed 
Avith  great  labour  Avith  a bar  of  pig-iron.  Here  he  carried,  Avith 
great  toil,  a part  of  his  provisions,  spirits,  &c.,  and  he  resolved, 
if  he  saAV  the  icxi  breaking  up,  to  trust  himself  on  the  iceberg  as 
his  best  resource,  and  leaA'c  the  rest  to  Providence,  believing 
that  he  Avould  be  perfectly  secure  in  it  from  any  danger  bnt 
starvation. 

Por  about  tAvo  months,  he  spent  all  his  Avaking  hours  on  the 
top  of  this  romantic  mountain,  with  Nancy,  for  she  was  constant 
to  him  as  his  shadow.  One  morning,  Avhicli  he  supposed,  from 
the  height  and  heat  of  the  sun,  Avas  about  midsummer,  on  going 
to  the  top  of  the  ice- mountain,  and  looking  round,  he  saw  that 
the  Avhole  sea  to  the  northward  Avas  clear  of  ice  to  Avithin  a mile 
of  them,  Avhile  there  Avas  at  the  same  time  a strong  current 


running  in  that  direction.  Everything  remained  as  usual  for 
seA-^eral  days  longer,  only  Gordon  and  his  companion  slept  in 
one  of  the  chambers  he  had  cut  in  the  iceberg. 

One  night  he  was  awakened  from  a sound  sleep,  b}’-  the  totter- 
ing motion  of  the  iceberg.  The  motion  ceased  in  the  course  of 
a minute,  by  Avhich  time  he  Avas  up  and  out  on  the  platform  at 
the  top,  from  Avhence  he  saw  that  the  iceberg  had  moved  a 
small  degree  round  to  the  Avest.  It  had  separated  from  the  in- 
terminable field  of  ice  on  the  east,  leaAung  an  opening  there 
about  a boAvsprit  over.  As  the  AATeck  remained  on  his  side  of 
the  opening,  he  hastened  doAvn  from  the  mountain  to  see  Iioav 
matters  stood.  The  sea  in  the  opening  Avas  as  bright  as  a mir- 
ror, and  as  soon  as  Nancy  saAv  the  Avater,  she  rushed  into  it, 
and  A^anished  in  below  the  ice  for  a space  that  frightened  him 
for  her  safety.  She  at  length  appeared  Avith  a fish  in  her  mouth, 
something  like  a large  herring.  He  Avas  glad  of  it,  and  caressed 
her  for  it,  and  away  she  flcAV  again  to  the  opening.  Whenever 
she  dived,  she  brought  up  a fish  of  some  sort;  and  every  day 
thereafter  she  kept  him  well  supplied  with  fish,  so  that  he  had 
a treasure  of  great  value  in  that  singular  animal. 

Perceiving  the  strong  foundation  on  Avhicli  the  AA-reck  rested, 
lie  again  slept  in  his  old  berth  in  the  closet  of  the  cabin,  and 
one  morning  Avhen  he  arose,  the  beautiful  crystal  gap  of  water 
Avas  gone,  and  they  had  set  off  on  another  Polar  voyage,  and 
left  the  interminable  field  of  ice  behind;  and  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  all  Avas  again  sea,  nothing  but  sea. 

On  the  ledges  of  this  ice-mountain,  the  uncouth  and  lazy 

Avalruses  Avere  fre- 
quently seen  resting 
and  rolling  them- 
selves, and  the  seals 
AAmuld  have  congre- 
gated on  it,  had  it  not 
been  for  Nancy,  be- 
tween Avhom  and 
them  a perpetual  and 
bloody  Avarfare  was 
carried  on. 

During  the  space 
of  six  months,  at 
least,  Gordon  must 
have  traversed  thes<^ 
Polar  Seas,  Avifchouf 
GA^er  knowing  Avhere 
he  Avas.  He  seA’-eral 
times  saw  mountains 
in  tlie  early  part  of 
his  tour,  and  twice, 
in  particular,  quite 
distinctly;  and  once 
he  saAV  a headland  or 
island  straight  before 
him.  He  aauis  all 
anxiety  to  see  Avhat 
k'ind  of  country  it 
Avas,  and  Avas  on 
the  topmost  point  of 
the  iceberg  on  the  watch.  He  Avas  even  so  near  it,  that  he 
saAv  a being  AAdiom  he  took  for  a Avoman,  moving  about  on  the 
shore,  staring  at  the  floating  ice-mountain.  He  put  his  tAvo 
hands  to  his  mouth  in  place  of  a speaking  trumpet,  and  hailed 
the  stranger  with  his  whole  strength  of  lungs;  but  ere  he  could 
prevent  it,  Nancy  did  the  same,  and  sent  forth  such  a bray  that 
fairly  frightened  the  natiA^e,  who  fled  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
roe,  and  vanished  among  the  rocks.  The  iceberg,  Avith  the  ledge 
of  ice  attached,  having  the  Indk  of  the  Anne  Forbes  resting  on 
it,  after  this  got  into  different  currents,  and  was  driven  about 
from  one  direction  to  another,  in  that  Avast  Polar  sea. 

At  length  the  fogs  began  to  brood  over  the  face  of  the  ocean, 
the  sun  to  near  tOAvard  the  horizon,  and  from  that  time  forth 
he  saAv  no  more  around  him,  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  but  journeyed 
on  he  kncAv  not  Avhither,  Unless  when  employed  cleaning  and 
laying  1>y  the  fish  Avhicli  Nancy  caught,- Gordon  either  hi}"  and 
dozed,  read  his  Bible,  Avhich  he  got  mostly  by  heart,  or  amused 
himself  Avith  tl>e  gambols  and  antics  of  liis  companion.  TJiough 
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he 'often  slept  in  his  ice-Fave  in  summer, Tih  dre\\;Ahto'  his  old 
cahin  as  vrinter  approached,  for  Ills  ante-rObm  af  the  cavern 
had  been  all  melted  away  during  the  summer  monthai 

The  next  change  he  met  v/itli  was  the  hearing  of  a great 
rushing  noise  Hire  a tem^Jest,  Avhicli  continued  for  some  time, 
although  he  could  perceive  no  alteration  of  the  ocean.  He  re- 
solved. to  v/alk.  round  the  vast  moimtai;i  of  ice,  as  far  as  he 
could  get.  By  th.e  time  he  got  half  vray  round,  the  mystery  was 
cleaved  up.  The  nevr  ico  had  commenced,  and  a strong  under 
current  bearing  this  irresistible  mass  vrith  its  hromf  base  pre- 
viously on  it,  it  was  breaking  it  up  with  tremendous  violence. 
The  ice,  continuing  to  be  roiled  up  bcibre  the.  mountain,  was 
heaped  up  before  it  to  such  a height,  tliiit  it  at  lengtii  became 
once  more  immoveably  lixed,  and  all  the  turmoil  was  still. 

An  intense  frost  novr  set  in,  the  fog  cleared  a’smy,  the  stars 
appeared  in  the  zenith,  and  0.  beautiful  blue  twilight  sky  fringed 
the  liorizon.  Gordon  was  on  the  top  of  the  mountain;  looking 
all  around,  and  persuaded  himself  that  he  saw  land  right  a head, 
and  at  no  great  distance.  Wliilst  contemplating  the  scene  vuth 
the  deeriest  interest  and  anxiety,  judge  of  his  feeling^,  when  the 
report  of  a gun  reached  his  ears.  Ido  took  it  for  a signal  gun 
from  some  ship,  but  what  it  was,  or  whence  it  came,  he  never 
discovered.  It  sounded  as  if  not  two  miles  oil.  He  hastened 
from  the  heigiit,  seized  his  fowling-piece,  and  again  ascending 
the  height,  tired.  After  his  third  shot  the  salutation  was  re- 
turned with  a roar  louder  than  before.  He  tried  as  well  as  he 
could  to  imitate  the  signal  of  distress,  but  judging  that  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  after  his  first  signal  lihd  been  answered, 
lie  hastened  down  once  more,  packed  up  some  powder  and  shot, 
victuals,  and  a bottle  of  spirits,  and  j;osted  off  in  the  diiection 
whence  lie  deemed  the  sounds  xiroceeded,  :’ikI  the  land  lay. 
Before  he  went  away,  he  lighted  a l;'.mr>  in  the  cavern,  Vv  hielilie 
knew  would  burn  for  a long  time. 

lYhen  he  had  travelled  fron.  sixteen  to  twenty  miles,  calcu- 
lating from  the  length  of  time  he  had  taken,  and  i he  fiitigaic  he 
felt,  and  while  making  for  some  hills  which  he  thought  lie  dis- 
covered before  him,  he  perceived  Haney  a great  way  to  the 
right,  seeming  greatly  interested  about  something,  as  if  follow- 
ing a tra.ck.  He  turned  in  the  same  dhection,  arsd  to  liis  joyful 
astonishment,  found  the  traces  of  a ! 'anpairy  anieifiithig  tofrom 
thirty  to  forty  individuals,  all  journe , in  v on  tlu;  same- path, 
straight  for  the  land.  Thus  encoura;;:  : !,  he  ■ ;osi  id  on  for  many 
miles.  At  lengtii  lie  came/UI)on  smne  niarlcs  tlmv were  rather 
equivocal.  Haney  had  rhii  orfan'i  left  him  on  'the  track;  and 
now  straining  his  sight  forward,  he  iiere-aived  on  a risihg  ground 
that  must  have  been  a shore;  a who! i herd  of  white  bears,  all 
turned  with  tiieir  faces  towards  liim  ! 

He  durst  not  run  for  fearof  being  pursued  by  the  whole  herd, 
and  torn  to  xiieces ; and  as  he  dared  not,  advancev  lie  squatted 
down  on  the  ice,  and  wished  iiimivilf  under  if.  The  monsters, 
however,  had  discovered  him,  and  ofiHh-w  all  came  in  a body 
tow'ards  Iiim.  He  sprang  to  hts  feet  and  rati,  without  looking 
bel.iind  him.  A certain  noise,  hmvever,  wdiicii  lie  soon  heard 
coming  nearer  and  nearer:  compeiied'  hfni  to  look  over  his 
if K) 'aider,  wiien  lie  perceirieT  two  bears  in  close  loursuit.  He 
iiiiiig  his  wallet  of  provisions,  and  his  remaining  bottle  of  rum 
ti’cni  Jim,  and  Jicld  on,  having  tlien  nothing  Jiut  his  loaded  gun 
raid  ins  long  dirk.  The  tv/o  l>ears  paused  wiieii  they  came  to 
•.vallet,  and  soon  devoured  the  victuals.  To  his  jojp  lie  per- 
ceived tliat  the  le-sser  bear  was  Haney.  Being  quite  outsiient 
w1l!i  running,  lie  paused  to  gatlier  breath,  and  look  at  the  two, 
The  large  wild  monster  took  np  the  bottle  of  rum,  smelled  it, 
and  turned  it  over,  when  Haney,  with  perfect  sang  froid,  suatclied 
it  from  him,  drew'-  the  cork  'with  her  teeth,  and  putting  the 
boitle  to  lier  mouth,  took  apparently  a long  pull  of  the  spirits, 
and  tlieii  handed  it  to  her  comiianiou.  He  took  the  bottle,  jiut 
it  to  his  mouth,  and,  as  Gordon  thought,  drank  about  the  half 
of  it.  He  then  held  up  liis  nose  at  an  angle  of  forty -five, 
sJiot  out  his  long  red  tongue,  and  licked  his  chops ; he  seemed 
both  delighted  a,nd  astonished,  and  would  not  part  with  the 
;)ttlc  again;  but  wheeling  himself  round,  witli  his  back  to 
Jancy,  lie  took  emotlier  pull,  till  he  finished  it;  and  then 
oirew'  the  empty  bottle  away  in  a rage,  because  it  would  not 
.roduce  any  more.  He  then  fell  a dancing  and  bobbing  on 
iis  liams,  nodding  his  head  from  side  to  side,  and  cutting  ca- 


jjers  innumerable ; while  Haney  stood  straight  up  on  hef 
hind  feet,  and  wmitzed  around  him.  At  last,  he  tumbled  over  at 
full  length,  and  after  several  inefiectual  elForts  to  rise,  he 
groaned,  stretclied  out  his  limbs,  and  lay  as  if  dead. 

Gordon  had  fled  wfith  such  precipitancy,  that  lie  had  lost  all 
traces  of  his  path.  After  travelling  several  miles,  Haney  quitted 
him,  and,  as  he  tliouglit,  returned  to  kill  the  sleeping  monster 
he  had  left  behind.  He  was  hungry  and  thirsly,  and  o\'ereom(.t 
with  slee]i  and  fatigue;  he  had  lost  liis  only  guide,  yet  still 
he  was  hurrying  on  lie  knew'  not  wdiither.  He  knelt  on  diie 
snoAv-covered  ice,  and  prajmd  to  God  to  direch  apd  save 
him.  He  rose,  strengthened  and  revived,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, to  his  great  gladness,  he  came  upon  his  osvn  backw'ard 
track. 

He  noAv  hied  on  cvitli  cheerfulness,  but  lie  became  exceedingly 
fatigued,  and  sleej)  quite  overcame  him;  and  tliougii  lie  kneAv 
that  to  lie  dowm  on  the  ice  was  death,  he  felt  an  irresistibie  in- 
cJhuition  to  do  it  Iinicn  lie  felt  himself  drooping,  he  rehted  on 
his  knees-,  and  leant  his  head  and  arm  on  the  muzzle  of  the  gun, 
and' thus- obtained  some  momentary  sleep;  and  wdien  he  Avas 
getring  sound  asietep  from  the  effects  of  the  frost,  he  fell  OA'er, 
Avhicli  aAvakeiieu  itim. 

He  jiTOceeded  m this  way  for  some  time;  but  at  lengtii- he 
hearcha  noise  coming  along  the  ice,  like  the  galloping  of  horses, 
accoifipanied  oecasi'onaily  Avitli  a groAvling  murmiiiv  He  made 
all  the- haste  lie  could,  but  liis  strength  was  gone.  On  looking 
back,  he  beheld  a bear  coming  upon  nim  at  full  sliced.  It  Avas 
soon  kneeling  at  his  feet,  and  licking  his  hand.  It  Avas  Haney, 
bleeding.  She  instantly  turned  about,  and  AA'eiit  sloAvly  back. 
He  then  perceived  a gigantin  bear,  stciiiding  on  end,  like  a tali 
obelisk  covered  Avitii  shoas  . His  heart  fainted  within  him;  but 
he  cocked  his  guii,  and  tried  to-run  on.  Haney  endeavoured  to 
opiiose  the  monster  by  tliroAving  herself  always  in  before  him; 
Jiiit  he  Avould  not  bile  or  tear  Jiev;  he  only  gave  her  a cuft' AAUth 
his  paAAo  to  make  her  keeji  out  of  liis  way.  Gordon  tried  seve 
ral  times  to  take  ami  at  him,  but  found  it  impossible  AAuthout 
shooting  Haney:  so  that  ail  ho  could  do  was  to  run  on,  until, 
fairly  exhausted,  he  fell  fiaF  dii-  Ins  face.  Instantly  he  found 
himself  grasped;  and  one  of  the  bears  aliovc  Iiim.  It  Avas  poor 
Hanc.v  trying  to  cover  him  Avith  her  OAvn  body  from  tlie  attacks 
of  the  saA’-age  brute  that  pursued  him.  Tlie  monster  struggled 
to  rea.ch  his  neck,  and  forced  his  head  in  below  Haney,  and  Gor- 
don felt  first  his  cold  nose,  and  then  his  Avarm  lijis  close  to  his 
throat.  He  called  out,  “ Seize  him  I”  the  Avords  tJiatlie  used  for 
baiting  on  Haney,  and  Avliich  she  always  xummptly  obeyed,  on 
Avhicli  she  gave  hiib  such  a snap,  that  not  only  made  him  de- 
sist, but  groAvl  like  a hull. 

Tlie  liuge  rmimrl',  altliougb  thus  foiled;  at  leiigl.h  made  his 
attaeJe:  at  the  same- point  again,  and  in  trying  to  reach  Goi'- 
don’s  neck,  he  seized  liim  by  the  left  army  close  heloAv  the  sJioul 
dec.  He  called  out  furiously  to  HaheyJ  aauio  at  that  moment 
seized  the  gigantic  monster  by  the  throat  Avitli  her  teeth  and 
X>aAvs.  He  started  awmy  and  sATung  her-  round  and  round,  like 
a baby;  belioAving  fearfully ; but  quill  her  gripe,  Haney 
would  not.  He  then  seized  her  "wfith  his  paAAxs,  hugged  her, 
and  threAv  her  doAvn,  hut  Avould  not  tear  her.  With  all  the 
speed  and  precision  his  Avounded  arm  w'oiild  admit  of,  Gor- 
don held  tlie  muzzle  of  his  gun  to  the  larger  bear’s  ear,  and 
fired.  The  shot  took  away  the  pjOAver  of  doing  any  hurt  Av^ith 
his  mouth;  but  his  paAvs  continued  to  embrace  Haney  Avith  a 
deadly  grasp,  she  still  kee]piiig  a fast  hold  of  his  throat.  He 
then  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  again  and  again ; and  though  the 
blood  streamed  through  the  snow  as  if  a sluice  had  been 
opened,  it  Avas  amazing  hoAv  tenacious  tlie  monster  Avas  of 
life.  But  at  length  lie  slackened  his  hold,  and  rolled  over  and 
over  on  the  ice.  As  soon  as  Haney  got  free,  he  embraced  her, 
and  feeble  and  oamrAvorn  almost  to  death,  with  her  at  his  side  to 
lean  upon,  they  made  their  escape  to  the  old  hulk. 

He  barricadoed  the  entrance-Avindow,  fed  Haney,  ate  some- 
thing himself,  drank  a little  brandy,  knelt  doAvn  and  returned 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  his  deliA'eranee,  and  having  kindled 
a fire  of  coal  and  driftAvood,  and  bathed  and  dressed  his  arm, 
AAriicli  Avas  much  lacerated,  and  washed  Haney  ah.  over,  he  took 
a short  and  troubled  sleep.  As  for  Haney,  Avith  the  late  exer- 
tion and  a hearty  meal,  she  fell  into  the  torpid  state,  and  dozed 
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Rsray  the  time  for  nearly  tl>rec  months,  until  he  -was  obliged 
foj’cibly  to  cwakcii  her,  as  he  liad  dune  before. 

ft  ]>roved  a severe  printer,  mudi  stormier  than  the  lasfr;  and 
by  the  time  tlic  sun  began  to  show  his  disc  above  the  horizon, 
our  modern  Crusoe  luid  once  moreresolved  to  make  a pilgrimage 
o\  er  tlie’  iee,  in  search  of  some  inhabited  country.  Accordingly 
be  ntiule  llio  requisite  x»‘t;i>arations,  and  loaded  himself  and 
Nancy  very  iicavij}',  knowing  that  his  loads  would  constantly 
be  getting  lighter,  and  then  lie  left  his  old  comfortable  c;ibin, 
and  his  ntouulaun  of  iee,  with  many  bitter  tears,  all  uncertain 
whether  hoshoukl  ever  see  it  again, 

.VAViiy  they  jogged  together,  holding  their  coarse,  as  nearly 
as  (irordon  could  gwess;  to  the  ^.S.W.  Tlie  mountains  towards 
which  life  had  journeyed  before,  were  quite  visible ; but  he  called 
that  land  the  Bear  Island,  and  believing  it  to  be  inhabited  by  a 
whole  colony  of  bears,  he  did  not  venture  near  it;  but  turning 
to  the  left,  he  passed  it  in  the  space  of  three  days.  Having 
reached  the  south-west  corner  of  tliis  country,  he  unexpectedly 
came  upon  the  traces  of  three  men  and  a number  of  dogs,  and 
by  following  them,  he  arrived,  in  a few  hours,  at  the  sliore. 
There  he  found  a spot  where  the  men  had  evidently  rested,  and 
his  heart  bounded  with  joy.  In  order  to  overtake  them,  it  was 
necessary  to  leave  the  luggage,  or  the  greater  part  of  it;  so, 
making  with  strong  cord  a muzzle  for  Nancy,  who  was  an  in- 
discriminate destroyer,  and  would  certainly  attack  the  dogs 
first,  and  in  all  probability  the  men  next,  and  taking  a bottle  of 
Highland  whiskey  and  some  provisions  wdth  him,  he  set  out  on 
the  track  of  the  three  men,  and  followed  most  eagerly.  Having 
fastened  the  muzzle  on  Nancy,  he  put  a,  cord  to  it,  and  led  her. 
She  tried  to  get  loose  by  pulling  the  muzzle  off  with  her  paws ; 
but  his  coniiminds  restrained  her,  although  she  continued  to 
look  at  him  with  apparent  astonishment  and  dejection. 

After  he  had  travelled  about  fourteen  hours,  he  came  to  a 
place  where  the  three  men  had  evidently  rested  and  refreshed 
I themselves,  and  there  was  a great  deal  of  blood  u]3on  the  snow, 
from  which  he  concluded  the}’’  were  hunters,  and  had  kiUed 
some  game.  Here  he  took  some  refreshment,  there  being  a 
spring  gushing  out  of  a rock,  and  like^vise  fed  Nancy,  who  began 
scraping  on  a spot  between  two  rocks,  whore  he  soon  discovered 
a store  of  v'enisoii,  covered  over  with  snow,  and  trami)led  firm 
down.  From  this  he  perceived  that  this  spring  was  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  hunters;  and  to  meet  with  them  he  had  only  to 
remain  Avhere  he  was.  With  Avhat  anxiety  of  heart  did  he  pass 
these  few  liours! 

His  suspense  was  at  length  relieved  by  the  approach  of  six 
strong  dogs  coming  all  up  hill,  baying  upon  him  in  tiie  most 
furious  manner  possible.  An  expedient  struck  him  in  a mo- 
TTieiit.  He  drew  his  coat  tails  over  his  head,  stooped,  and  ran 
forward  to  meet  them.  After  uttering  a few  short  barks  of  ter- 
ror, they  all  fled,  if  the  devil  had  been  chasing  them.  The 
iistoiiishment  and  dismay  of  their  masters  may  well  be  con- 
ceive'!, when  they  met  tlieii'  dauntless  assistants  retreating 
with  looks  of  such  wild  dismay.  Beeping  through  the  cleft  of 
his  coat,  he  perceived  masters  and  dogs  flying  amain,  the  latter 
leading  the  way.  barking  in  downright  terror.  He  instantly 
assumed  his  natural  shape,  and  hallooed  out  after  them.  They 
turned  round,  gaping  and  staring,  but  did  not  stop.  The  siglit 
of  a human  creature  cf)aiiiigon  them  in  the  company  of  a Avhite 
bear,  the  only  creature  of  wlii'di  they  stood  in  per^jctual  dread, 
was  too  mucli  for  their  ccnnpiehension;  so  tliey  took  to  their 
lieols,  and  Gordon  had  no  other  sliift  tlian  to  ])ursue. 

riioir  snow-shoes, liowevcT,  Irept  them  al)ove  the  snow,  whereas 
every  stc]>  tliat  he  took  lie  sunk  at  least  lialf  a foot,  the  surface 
bemgthawed  on  all  the  soutli  sidtjs  of  tiie  hills.  He  was,  tlierc- 
lon;,  obliged  to  give  up  the  pursuit  and  return.  Assured  that 
lliey  would  come  back  to  that  place,  if  not  tlirough  hunger,  at 
least  for  the  fruits  ot  their  labour,  he  hid  liimseif  among  some 
rocks  hard  by,  from  which  the  sun  had  melte<l  tlie  snow. 

He  .soon  fcl)  asleep  from  fatigue  and  anxiety;  and  was  awa- 
kened by  Nancy  struggling  to  get  free.  Hearing  jieople  speak- 
ing. he  i)cepe<l  over  tlie  rock,  and  saw  the  three  men  standing 
he.  i'fi  their  buried  trea.sure,  in  earnest  conversation,  and  appa- 
rciuly  astonished  at  finding  all  llieir  store  untouclicd.  Gordon 
(irew  himself  np  to  the  verge  of  the  clifl’,  and,  at  oiice,  on  liis 
knees,  implored  them,  for  Jesus  Chrisl’s  sake,  to  tal:e  him 


under  their  protection.  Tliey  knew  the  name,  and  each  of  them 
twk  oft  his  fur  cap,  and  kneeled  on  his  right  knee;  but  when 
Nancy  appeared  on  the  cliff,  the  dogs  scampered  off.  The  men 
were  about  to  follow,  on  wdiich  he  held  up  the  cord  to  shotv 
them  that  she  was  muzzled  and  chained;  and  ordering  her,  she 
cowered  at  his  feet,  and  kissed  his  hand.  This  astonished  tlie 
men,  v/ho  stared  at  one  another,  and  Gordon  explained  to  them 
Ins  situation  as  he  best  could,  for  they  difl  not  naderstand  one 
another’s  language.  He  then  took  out  his  whiskey  bottle,  and 
gave  them  all  a tasting,  which  pleased  them  not  a little. 

They  were  now  fruaids,  and  sat  down  to  eat  together.  They 
then  packed  up  for  departure,  tlie  men  having  secured  as  much 
food  as  they  could  convey,  although  the}'  took  care  to  carry  no 
bones.  They  gave  tlie  dogs  those  for  their  share,  after  having 
sliced  the  flesh  neatly  on'  than,  Avliidi  tliey  stuffed  into  seal- 
skin bags,  and  then  yoking  the  dogs  to  these  in  pairs,  they 
trailed  them  with  great  swiftness  over  the  snow.  Being  appre- 
hensive of  a roAv  betAveen  the  dogs  and  Na,ncy,  Gordon  made 
signs  for  the  men  to  muzzle  the  dogs,  Avhich  they  did,  ajidtheii 
they  journeyed  together  in  pea.ee.  When  they  came  to  his  lug- 
gage, the  sun  being  Avarm,  they  rested  long,  and  slept;  and  the 
men  let  him  uiidersta.iid  tliat  they  had  to  provide  for  a long 
journey.  After  proceeding  three  days  and  three  nights  along 
the  lev'el  surffice  of  the  iee,  tiio}^  beheld  the  open  sea,  and  caiii'O 
to  tAvo  canoes,  and  a boat,  lying  on  the  ice,  near  to  the  A'erge  oi 
the  sea.  The  boat  Avas  for  carrying  the  dogs  and  one  man,  and 
the  canoes  for  a man  each.  As  the  clogs  Avere  perfectly  obedient, 
each  of  the  men  took  tAvo  dogs  beloAv  the  leather  of  his  canoe, 
and  Gordon  Avas  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  small  boat,  and 
there,  Avith  Nancy  beside  liim,  lie  was  forbid  to  move,  for  fear 
of  oversetting  the  frail  bark. 

They  at  length  arrived  on  anotlier  coast,  and  Avere  met  upon 
the  sliore  by  tAvelve  young  Avomeii;  wdio  conducted  him  to  their 
habitation,  and  • at  the  entrance  tliey  Avere  received  by  an  old 
man,  Avith  hair  and  heaid  as  Avliite  as  the  driven  snow.  He 
Avas  the  patriarch  of  the  litiio  colon}',  and  their  priest;  and 
Gordon  Avas  instructed  to  kneel  and  recoiA-e  his  blessing,  Avhi'ch 
he  did,  and  Avas  then  conducted  in,  and  Aveicomed  Avith  many 
tokens  of  veneration. 

The  home  of  tliese  simple  peoxile  Avas  strangely  constructed. 
The  outer  apartments  Averc  built  and  vaulted  AA'itli  suoav;  but, 
besides  these,  there  was  a long  natural  cavern  stretching  under 
the  rocks,  and  many  irregular  side  reeesse.s ; in  one  of  Avliicli 
his  bed  Avas  made,  Avliich  Avas  a good  one,  and  there  he  and 
Nancy  Avere  left  to  their  repose. 

The  colony  consisted  of  thirty-one  AA'oinen  and  ten  men,  in- 
cluding the  aged  father — the  rest  of  the  men  had  perished  at 
sea,  or  in  bear-hunting — and  seven  children,  two  of  Avdiorn  only 
Avere  boys.  Gordon  ascertained  that  he  Avas  in  Old  Greenland, 
among  a remnant  of  a colony  of  Norwegians,  a race  of  simple 
primitive  Christians, Avhose  progenitors  had  occupied  that  inck  - 
ment  shore  for  centuries  ; and  once,  by  their  own  aceouiif. 
amounted  to  many  thousands;  but,  strange  to  say,  fell  by  de- 
grees a jirey  to  the  irresistible  invasions  of  tlie  great  Bohir 
bears.  They  had  a prophecy  among  tliem  that  the  liears  were 
one  day  to  devour  the  last  of  tliem.  Tlie  jieople  Avere  of  Ioav 
stature,  and  their  fur  dresses  made  them  appear  as  sipiare 
creatures,  very  near  as  broad  as  long. 

Here  Gordon  liA’-cd  for  a considerable  time.  He  married  one 
of  the  Avomeii,  and  oAving  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  colon}-. 
Avas  alloAved  two  others  as  concubines,  tiiat  they  might  liave 
the  cliance  of  producing  boys.  Tiiis  was  astute  of  matters  not 
at  all  likely  to  please  ISdmcy,  avIio  Avouhl  nut  leave  his  apart- 
ment Avliilc  lie  slept,  nor  allow  another  to  lie  in  his  arms  in  her 
presence.  She  had  soon  becomo  a favourite  wdtli  the  aa'IioIc 
tribe, owing  to  her  expertness  in  fishing;  and  aoconqianied  the.'u 
in  an  expedition  Avhich  they  made  to  the  hulk  of  the  Anne 
Forbes,  to  bring  away  some  part  of  the  oil.  sjiirits,  iron,  &c., 
Avhich  had  been  left  tlierc,  on  Avhicli  occasi.m  they  took  willi 
them  eight  light  sicdges,draAvn  by  onc-a.nd- thirty  poAV>-rf  d dogs, 
the  whole  conducted  by  four  mai,  of  Avhich  nuiiibcr  ( cordon 
Avas  one,  Avhilc  poor  Nancy  travelled  on  foot. 

After  their  return.  Nancy  evinced  such  strong  syin]J:onis  of 
jealousy  as  alarmed  her  master  very  much.  VVlien  th.c  jioor 
ciealure  foiiml  that  she  Avas  debarred  from  sleeping  by  liim, 
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■"Si  watching  over  him  in  the  night,  her  unhappiness  was  ex- 
treme. Her  moams  disturbed  the  whole  community;  and  so, 
after  she  liad  spent  a part  of  one  night  in  such  groans,  as  if  her 
very  heart  was  breaking,  in  the  morning  she  Avas  missing,  and, 
though  thej"  searched  for  her  far  and  near,  she  was  nowhere  to 
be  found. ' 

A considerable  time  passed  on;  but,  at  last,  on  rising  one 
morning,  they  found  theraseHes  invaded  by  a horde  of  Avhite 
bears,  and  the  ice-roof  of  their  cavern  penetrated  in  tAvo  places. 
The  colony  at  the  time  consisted  of  about  sixty  men,  Avomen, 
and  children ; but  only  one-third  of  these  Avere  capable  of  stand- 
ing any  deadly  struggle.  They  resisted,  hoAveA’^er,  the  attacks 
of  their  ferocious  assailants,  in  the  best  manner  theyAvere  able. 
They  had  plenty  of  spears,  both  of  bone  and  iron,  some  boAvs, 


and  arrows  in'  aDu'ndance;  but  of  poAvder  and  lead  they  had 
only  a feiv  charges  remaining.  They  sallied  out  on  the  bears, 
not  only  CA^ery  one  Avho  could  bear  arms,  but  every  one  Avho 
could  cari'3^  a red  clout  for  a flag,  at  Avhich  colour  the  bears  are  f 
said  to  be  frightened — Avith  all  their  dogs  and  all  their  shells,  j 
The  bears  filed  before  the  deafening  noise;  they  pursued,  but  | 
Avere  attacked  by  a poAA^erful  body  in  the  rear,  and  turning  to 
defend  themseh^es,  they  were  again  instantly  attacked  by  those  ' 
they  had  been  chasing.  The  slaughter  committed  by  the  bears 
Avas  dreadful.  In  the  midst  of  the  strife,  Gordon  was  seized  by  ' 
an  immense  poAverful  bear,  round  the  arms  and  the  breast,  and 
borne  off  Avitli  great  rapidity.  The  huge  animal  neA'er  stopped 
until  it  brought  him  to  the  door  of  their  noAv  nearl}'’  desolate  ' 
habitation,  Avherc  it  set  him  doAvn  uninjured,  kneeled  at  his 


feet,  and  kissed  his  luind.  To  his  astonishment  and  j---'y,  lie 
found  that  it  Avas  his  long-lost  Haney.  He  embraced  her, ’and 
was  noAv  sure  of  protection. 

The  generous  animal,  on  the  approach  of  some  equivocal 
sounds,  seized  him  b}^  his  dress,  and  drcAv  him  into  one  of  the 
recesses  of  the  caA^ern,  Avhere  she  took  a sealskin  Availet  and 
laid  it  on  her  back.  He  then  knev/  that  she  wanted  him  to  load 
her  with  provisions  and  fly,  which  he  effected  Avith  all  speed. 
They  issued  from  the  caAmm  Avith  great  caution,  and  she  led 
him  straight  to  the  sea-side,  to  the  very  spot  at  Avhich  they  had 
first  landed  in  Greenland,  and  there  she  thrcAV  his  load  from 
her  back,  kneeled,  licked  his  liand,  and  then  scampered  off  to 
share  the  pre}'  Avith  lier  associates. 

There  AAnre  plenty  of  canoes  Ijnng  at  the  spot,  and  some  flsh- 
ing-boats;  but  chosing  the  best  canoe  he  could  And,  he  stoAved 


his  Adctuals  in  about  his  feet  and  legs,  bound  the  sealskin  cover  j 
around  his  breast,  and  set  out  to  sea.  He  continued  his  voyage  j 
night  and  dajq  along  a weather  shore,  going  on  land  occasion-  | 
alty  to  sleep.  He  got  some  distant  views  of  Iceland,  but  could 
not  get  near  it  for  ice ; so  he  held  on  his  course  until  fairly  i 

hemmed  in  AAnth  ice;  he  then  dreAV  his  canoe  ashore,  and  i 

climbed  a hill,  from  Avhicli  he  savv  the  open  sea  at  no  great  dis-  ; 

tance,  and  several  ships,  all  apparently'  beating  soiitliward.  He  i 

posted  on,  running  without  intermission  in  the  direction  of  the 
ships;  but  before  he  reached  the  Amrge  of  the  ice,  they  Avere  all 
gone  beyond  liail.  To  his  great  joy,  however,  after  spending 
tAveh'e  hours  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  the  Briel,  of  Amsterdam, 
hoAm  in  A'ieA\',  beating  up,  and  as  in  one  of  her  tacks  she  came 
close  to  liiin,  lie  Avas  taken  on  board,  and  once  more  safely 
landed  in  Scotland,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years. 
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LOSS  OF  THE  EARL  OF  ABERGAVENNY, 
Captain  Wordsworth,  February  otJi,  1805. 

The  following  account  of  this  melancholy  and  fatal  disaster 
is  taken  from  the  accounts  which  were  given  at  the  East  India 
House,  by  Cornet  Burgoyne,  of  his  Majesty’s  8th  regiment  of 
light  dragoons,  who  liad  the  command  of  the  troops  on  board 
the  above  ill-fated  vessel,  and  by  Mr.  Gilpin,  the  fourth  officer, 
who  Avas  one  of  tlie  fortunate  feAV  that  escaped,  and  from  the 
best  information  that  could  afterAvards  be  obtained. 

On  Friday,  February  1,  1805,  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny  East 
Indiaman.  commanded  by  Captain  John  Wordsworth,  sailed 
from  Portsmouth,  in  company  AAnth  the  Royal  George,  Bombay 
Castle,  Henry  Addington,  and  the  Wexford,  and  under  convoy 
of  his  Majesty’s  ship,  the  Weymouth,  commanded  by  Captain 
Draper. 

The  Earl  of  Abergavenny  Avas  built  for  the  China  trade,  of 
the  largest  tonnage  in  the  serAuce,  being  inferior  only  to  the 
Ganges,  and  of  at  least  1500  tons  burthen;  she  Avas  engaged  to 
the  company  for  six  Amyages,  and  this  Avas  the  fourth  on  AAdiich 
she  Avas  proceeding.  Pier  company  consisted  of — 


Seamen,  See IGO 

His  Majesty’s  and  Company’s  troops  159 

Passengers  at  captain’s  table  40 

Ditto  third  mate's  ditto  11 

Chinese  32 


Total  number  of  persons  on  board  being  402 

In  going  through  the  Needles,  off  the  Isle  of  AVight,  they  un- 
fortunately separated  from  the  convoy,  and  in  consequence  the 
fleet  lay -to  nearly  the  Avhole  of  the  next  day,  but  not  seeing 
anything  of  the  AVeymoiith,  they  proceeded  toAvards  the  next 
port  under  moderate  sail,  in  the  hope  of  being  joined  by  the 
convo}’’;  but  as  she  did  not  appear  by  the  5th,  they  deemed  it 
expedient  to  Avait  her  arrival  in  the  Portland  Roads,  more  par- 
ticularly as  tlie  Avind  aa’-us  rather  unfaA'ourable,  having  shifted 
scA'-eral  points  from  tlie  N.E.  Captain  Clarke,  of  tlie  Wexford, 
being  the  senior  commander,  Avas  consequently  commodore, 
made  the  signal  for  those  ships  Avho  had  taken  pilots  on  board, 
to  run  into  the  roads. 

At  about  half-past  three,  p.m.,  the  Earl  of  Abergavemi}’’  got 
a pilot  on  board,  and  bore  up  for  Portland  Roads  Avith  a steady 
Avind;  but  on  a sudden  the  Avind  slackened,  and  to  their  dismay 
they  found  that  the  tide,  setting  in  fast,  was  driving  them 
rapidly  tOAvards  the  Shamlbles.  The  nearer  she  appVoached,  the 
less  she  was  under  the  guidance  of  her  helm,  and  becoming  at 
last  totally  un go A’-ernable,  she  Avas  furiously  driven  on  the  rocks 
off  the  BiU  of  Portland,  at  about  tAvo  miles  distance  from  the 
shore,  where  she  reinained  for  nearly  an  hour,  beating  inces- 
santly Avith  such  A'iolence,  and  the  shocks  so  frequent  and 
tremendous,  that  it  Avas  Avith  great  difficulty  that  the  officers 
and  men  Avho  were  on  deck  could  keep  their  footing.  At  four, 
p.m.,  the  shocks  gradually  lessened  in  violence,  and  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  they  got  her  clear  off  the  rocks,  upon  Avhich 
the  sails  Avere  immediately  set.  Avith  an  intention  to  run  for  the 
first  port  they  could  reach;  but  the  ship  made  so  much  Avater, 
and  the  leak  increased  so  fast,  that  the  ship  Avould  not  obey  the 
helm.  In  this  distressing  situation,  it  Avas  considered  necessary 
to  fire  guns  of  distress,  and  tAventy  Avere  fired;  but  they  did  not 
hoist  out  the  ship’s  boats,  as  those  on  board  did  not  consider  the 
danger  sufficient  to  render  it  necessary,  the  Aveather  being 
moderate,  and  the  ship  in  sight  of  the  fleet  and  shore. 

At  five,  p.m.,  the  leak  had  increased  so  fast  upon  the  pumps, 
that  soon  after  striking,  the  hand-pumps  started  above  six 
inches,  and  shortly  afterAvards  the  Avater  had  increased  from  six 
to  eight  feet,  despite  of  every  (;xertion  that  was  made  at  the 
pumps.  To  their  extreme  mortification,  they  found  that  all 
their  cndeaA'ours  to  keep  the  Avatcr  under  Avere  fruitless,  and 
night  setting  in  rendered  the  situation  of  all  on  board  melan- 
choly in  the  extreme;  and  the  more  .so,  as  they  ascertained  that 
the  ship  had  received  considerable  damage  in  her  bottom,  im- 
mediately under  the  pumjis.  All  hands,  Avithout  distinction, 
took  a turn  at  the  pumps,  alternatclv  l)aling  at  the  fore  hatch- 
way. 


At  eight  o’clock  their  situation  became  more  and  more 
dreadful.  As  it  Avas  found  impossible  to  saA'c  the  ship,  Avhich 
Avas  sinking  fast,  and  settling  in  tlie  Avater,  they  again  dis- 
charged signal  guns  incessantly;  and  the  purser  Avith  the  third 
officer  Mr.  Words Avorth,  and  six  seamen,  AA'ere  sent  on  shore  in 
one  of  the  ship’s  boats,  to  give  notice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
di, stressed  state  of  the  A'cssel  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  assist- 
ance ; directly  after  a pilot-boat  came  ott*,  and  took  into  her  Mr. 
Evans  and  his  daughter.  Miss  Evans,  Mr.  lloutledge,  Mr.  Taybu’, 
a cadet,  and  Miss  Jackson,  all  passengers,  avIio  embarked  for 
the  shore,  notAvithstanding  there  Avas  a most  dreadful  sea,  which 
threatened  them  every  instant  Avith  destruction. 

The  attention  of  the  crew  was  diverted  for  a feAv  moments  in 
observing  the  boats  that  left  the  ship,  but  these  unfortunate 
people  Avere  quickly  recalled  to  the  sense  of  their  OAAm  approach- 
ing fate  by  a heavy  swell,  Avhich  baffled  almost  every  attempt  to 
keep  the  ship  above  Avater.  Each  one  appeared  conscious  of  his 
danger,  and  certain  as  to  his  fate;  and  notAvithstanding  the  most 
unremitting  exertions  of  the  officers  to  maintain  order  and  dis- 
cipline, confusion  on  board  commenced  directly  it  was  given  out 
that  the  ship  Avas  sinking. 

At  ten,  p.m.,  several  of  the  sailors  begged  hard  to  have  more 
liquor  allowed  them,  but  this  being  very  properly  refused,  they 
attacked  the  spirit-room,  and  were  only  preA^ented  from  adding 
to  their  horrors  by  the  miserable  refuge  of  intoxication,  by  the 
spirit  and  determination  of  the  officers,  Avho  never  once  lost 
sight  of  that  dignity  of  character  so  necessary  to  be  preserved 
on  such  a trying  occasion,  but  continued  to  the  last  to  conduct 
themselATS  Avith  the  utmost  fortitude.  One  of  them,  avIio  Avas 
stationed  at  the  door  of  the  spirit-room  with  a brace  of  pistols, 
to  guard  against  surprise  in  such  a critical  moment  Avas  much 
importuned  by  a sailor  to  grant  him  some  liquor,  as  he  Avas 
convinced,  the  man  said,  “ it  Avould  be  all  one  with  them  an  hour 
hence;”  but  the  officer,  true  to  his  trust  in  this  perilous  mo- 
ment, had  courage  enough  to  repulse  the  man,  and  bade  him 
return  to  his  duty  Avith  his  fellow  comrades,  adding,  “ that  if  it 
AA^ere  God’s  avuII  they  should  perish,  they  ought  to  die  like  men;” 
and  although  the  Avater  Avas  pouring  in  on  all  sides,  the  officer 
remained  at  his  post,  even  Avhile  the  ship  Avas  sinking. 

At  half-past  ten  o’clock,  notAvithstanding  ull  the  exertions  of 
the  officers  and  creAv,  avIio  behaved  in  the  most  cool  and  exem- 
plary manner,  the  Avater  had  got  above  the  orlop-deck.  All  on 
board  Avere  noAv  looking  out  anxiously  Gor  boats  from  the  shore, 
and  many  deeply  regretting  that  they  nad  not  taken  refuge  in 
those  that  had  already  left  the  ship,  as  their  destruction  on 
board  appeared  noAv  to  be  inevitable,  and  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  Avere  necessarj'  to  keep  the  ship  above  Avater,  till  the 
boats  came  off  from  the  shore;  but,  unfortunately,  in  the  great 
distress  and  agony  of  the  moment,  the  ship’s  boats  AA'-ere  not 
hoisted  out,  as  it  Avas  A'^cry  possible  that  had  such  been  the  case, 
every  soul  on  board  might  have  been  saved. 

At  eleven  o’clock,  a fatal  SAvell  gave  the  ship  a sudden  shock, 
she  gave  a surge  and  almost  instantaneously  sunk,  about  tAvo 
miles  from  Weymouth  beach',  Avith  scarcely  fiAm  minutes  warn- 
ing to  the  unhappy  wretches,  Avho  were  the  victims  of  this 
calamitous  disaster,  and  who  Avere  thus  suddenly  snatched  from 
a career  bright  Avith  hope  and  expectation,  to 

That  undiscovered  country,  from  Avhose  bourn 

No  traveller  returns — 

She  Avent  down  by  the  head  in  tAvelve  fathom  Avater,  after  a 
heaA^y  heel,  Avhen  she  righted  and  sunk  with  her  masts  and  rig- 
ging standing.  Many  clung  to  loose  spars  that  floated  about 
the  Avreck,  and  the  majority  took  refuge  in  the  slirouds;  but 
the  severe  shock  of  the  ship  going  down,  made  several  let  go 
their  hold,  Avhilst  others,  by  the  velocity  of  the  ship’s  descent, 
had  not  power  to  climb  sufficiently  fast  to  keep  themselves 
above  the  Avater. 

When  the  ship  touched  the  ground,  it  Avas  supposed  that 
there  Avere  above  one  hundred  and  eighty  persons  in  the  to])s 
and  rigging;  ^leir  situation  was  Avretched  beyond  all  descrij)- 
tion,  the  yards  only  Avere  above  Avater,  and  the  sea  breaking 
over  them  in  the  middle  of  a cold  and  frosty  night;  but  in 
about  half  an  hour,  their  spirits  Aven?  c()ivsiderably  revived  by 
j the  sound  of  several  boats,  tliat  appeared  beating  against  the 
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waves  at  a short  (distance : but,  alas ! their  hopes  were  in  vain, 
for  al thong'll  they  liailed  the  boats  witli  ail  the  vigour  and 
strength  wliich  despair  could  lend  to  their  lungs,  not  one  of 
them  came  to  their  assistance ; the  sound  of  them  died  away, 
and  again  they  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 

By  twelve  o’clock,  their  numbers  were  much  lessened  by  the 
swell,  which  swept  many  off  the  Avreck,  and  the  piercing  cold 
rendering  many  otliers  unable  to  retain  their  hold:  almost 
every  moment  some  friend  or  companion  v/as  seen  floating 
arounl  them,  and  the  next  sinking  into  the  Aaist  rvatery  abyss, 
to  rise  no  more;  hut  to  the  unutterable  joy  of  the  survivors, 
they  discovered  a sloop,  Avhicli  had  fortunately  heard  the  signal 
guns,  and  came  to  an  anchor  close  by  them — the  Aveather  Avas 
moderate,  and  they  were  iioaa’-  promised  a speedy  deliAmrancc. 
The  sloop’s  boat  Avas  immediately  maimed,  and'  proceeded  to 
the  rigging  that  restrained  above  Avater;  taking  off.tAveniA',  Avhich 
Aimre  as  many  as  the  boat  could  safely  carry,  and' returning 
three  times,  taking  tiventy  each  turn,  the  whole  of  the  peopld; 
that  remained  Averc  safely  taken  off.  Tfotliing  could  be  more 
orderly  and  correct,  than  the  conduct  of  the  crew  on  this  occa- 
sion; they  got  into  the  boat  in  the  most  steady  and  opderly 
manner  possible-,  one  by  one,  and  these  only  as  they  Avere  named 
by  their  officers.  As  the  boat  Avas  about  to  put  off  for  the  la-st 
time,  as  it  was  supposed  that  ev^ery  one  Avas  by  this  time  bro’ught 
off,  Si  person  Avas  observed  in  one  of  the  tops,  whom  thcA' hailed, 
hut  he  did  not  aiiSAver;  upon  vdiich  ]Mf.  Giljfin,  the  fburtli  offi- 
cer, Avhose  extraordinary  exertions  on  this  occasion,  as  Avell  as 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  melancholy  affair,  entitle  him  to 
the  highest  commendation,  returned  to  the  AATCck,  and  there 
found  a man  in  an  inanimate  state,  exhausted  from  the  seA^re 
cold;  he  most  humanely  brought  him  doAAUi  on  his  back,  and 
placed  him  in  the  boat.  He  proved  to  be  Serjeant  Heart,  of  the 
22nd  regiment;,  but  although  every  jiossible  care  Avas  taken  of 
liim  it  proved  in  vain,  as  he  died  in  about  tAvclve  hours  after 
he  was  landed. 

Having  now  as  they  supposed  rescued  all  the  survivors,  the 
sloop  weighed  for  Weymouth,  but  had  hot  proceeded  far,  before 
it  was  observed  that  hlr.  Bagot,  the  chief  officer,  Avas  close 
astern,  and  the  sloop,  in  consequence,  hyv-to  for  him;  hut  this 
noble-spirited  young  man,  although  certain  of  securing  his  oavu 
life,  yet  disregarded  his  oAvn  safety,  on  perceiAung  that  Mrs. 
Blair,  an  unfortunate  felloAV  passenger,  Avas  floating  at  some 
distance  from  him.  He  succeeded  in  coming  up  Avith  her,  and 
sustained  her  above  Avater,  Avliiie  he  swam  towari.is  the  sloop, 
hut  just  as  he  had  reached  her,  a heavy  sAvell  came  ou,  and  his 
strength  being  totally  exhausted,  he  sank  to  rise  no  more,  his 
unfortunate  companion  perished  AAdth  him,  and  thus,  his  gene- 
rous exertions  proA'ed  in  vain. 

About  tAvo  o’clock,  the  sloo‘p  Aveighed  anchor  from  the  Avreck, 
and  the  Ariiid  being  favourable,  she  soon  arrAed  at  her  destina- 
tion, Weymouth,  Avhere  every  attention  Avas  jiaid  to  the  unfor- 
tunate sufferers  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  as  Avmll  as  by  most 
of  the  principal  inhabitants.  Upon  mustering  those  that  had 
landed,  it  appeared  that  out  of  four  hundred  amd  two  x^ersons 
Avho  had  embarked,  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  had 
reached  the  shore.  A person  Avas  immediately  despatched  to 
the  East  India  House  Avith  the  melancholy  intelligence. 

On  February  6th,  at  daylight,  the  x^eople  at  Weymouth  could 
plainly  discern  the  tox^s  of  the  sliij>  from  AA^iich  the  crew  had 
the  previous  night  been  so  providentially  rescued,  and  conjec- 
timed  that  she  must  .have  been  on  a mpd-hank,  as,  Avhile  the 
creAV  Avere  in  the  tox)s,  she  axjx^eared  to  have  sunk  about  eight 
feet,  and  Avas  noAV  considerably  loAver.  The  Greyhound  cutter 
was  immediately  stationed  near  to  guard  the  AATeck,  and  the 
boats  from  the  Bover'  succeeded  in  stripping  the  rigging  from 
the  masts. 

On  the  7th,  her  decks  had  not  been  bloAvn  up,  and  she  ap- 
peared to  remain  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  when  she  sank, 
the  great  weight  of  her  cargo,  it  is  sux>xwsed,  being  the  cause  of 
her  sinking  so  steadily.  She  Avas  sux:>x^osed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  richest  ships  that  ever  sailed  for  India,  having  on  board  a 
cargo  that  Avas  estimated  at  the  value  of  £200,000  sterling,  be- 
sides which  she  had  on  board  dollars  to  the  amount  of  275,000 
ounces. 

The  list  of  those  that  Avere  saved,  consisted  of  about  eighty 


officers  and  seameiiy  eleven  passengers,  five  out  of  thirty  Tavo  ^ 
cadets,  forty-lAe  recruits,  and  fifteen  Ciiinese.  Captain  Words- 
worth,  who  fell  a victim  to  this  disastrous  calamity,  aa'hs  nephew  r 
to  file  Captain:  Wordswortli  wlio  formerly  had  tlio  command  of 
the  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  and  avIio  Avas  considered  one  of'  the 
first  navigators  in  the  serA’ice.  This  Avas  his  third  voyage  as  4 
caxffain,  and  disdaining  to  surAUAm  the  loss  of  so  v^aluable  a 
cliarge,  J>o  chose  the  dreadful  aliernative  of  piorishing  Avith  his  -( 
shlx),  rather  than  desert  her  in  tlie  hour  of  peril;  and  his  con-  i 
duct  throughout  the  trying  scene,  has  been  spoken  of  in  terms  i 
of  the  highest  prm.se.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  tliat  previous 
to  liis  embarkation  on  this  ill-fated  voyage,  he  felt  such  an  im-  • 
accou'Pi tabic  melancimh'  and  dexmession  of  spirits,  tliat  he  could  ■ 
not  he  xirev'ailed  upon  to  go  through  the  usual  ceremony  of  tak-  I 
ing  lea\m  of  thC’ Court  of  IDirectors  on  the  day  appointed;  and  , 
it  Avas  not  until  the  folloAAdng  Wednesdays  Avhich  Avas  specially  ! 
fixed  for  the  purpose,  that  he  yielded  to  the  Avislics  of  his  friends,  : 
and  reluctantly  attended  the  court.  In  conduct  and  disposition 
he  Avas  a man  of  mild  manners,  and  so  even-tempered.-  that- 
amsong  his  shipmates  he  Avas  kno  wn  by  the  .s'r;^^<;?■^(/«t•Fof ‘‘ the 
philosox>hcr.”  'When  the  shix)  Avas  gi'iingdoAvn,  the  chief  offrecr,  i 
Mr.  Bagot,  AAmnt  on  tlie  quarter-deck  and  informed  him  that 
the  sliip  A’^’as  ra])idiy  sinking,  despite  of  every  exertion  to  save 
her;  hut  Captain  Wordsworth,  Avho  there  is  no  doubt  Avas  in 
momentary  exxiectation  of  such  a calamity,  steadfastly  looked 
hum  in  the  luce  Avith  all  the  appearance  of  a lieurt-hrokcn  man 
resigned  to  his  fate,  and  faintly  ansAvered  him,  “ God’s  Avill  be 
done  I let  her  go!”  which  Avere  the  last  words  he  ottered;  and 
from  that  instant  lie  Avas  motionless.  A fcAv  moments  after- 
Avards  the  ship  sunk,  and  many,  Avho  to  save  themselves  Avere 
climbing  the  shrouds,  endeavoured  to  save  him,  but  AA'itliout 
success.  Mr.  Gilxiin.  the  fourth  officer,  was  foremost  in  this 
endeavour,  and,  at  the  evident  risk  of  his  own  life,  mad6  seAm-  . 
ral  attempts,  Avhich  AAmre  equally  unsuccessful. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  thoughtlessness  of 
those  Arliose  constant  occupation  is  in  the  midst  of  peril  and 
risk  of  life,  that  the  quarter-master,  John  Barnett,  who  was 
one  of  the  fortunate  feiv  that  escaped  this  melancholy  disaster, 
on  the  first  night  of  his  arrival  in  London,  instead  of  returning  > 
thanks  for  his  proAudential  deliverance,  Avas  one  of  the  noisiest 
in  the  front  roAV  of  the  pit  at  Drury-lane  theatre. 


'SUFFEEINGS  OF  MR.  HORE  AND  COmANIONS,  : N 
A VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY,  IN  1536. 

Mr.  lioiiE,  of  Londojg  having  diligently  ax^plied  himself  to’ 
the  study  of  cosmograx>hy,  persuaded  several  gentlemen-,  to  the 
inii'uber  of  eiglitj,  to  accompany  him  in  a voyage  of  discovery 
to  the  north" Avest  parts  of  America.  Accordingly  they  pro- 
vided two  ships,  namel,y,  the  Trinity  of  one-hundred  and  forty 
tons,  and  the  Mirror,  Avhich  Avere  armed  and  .Avell  appointed, 
audhiAAdiich  there  emh-arked  about  one  hundred  and  tAventy 
XAcrsons,  gentlemen  and  sailors.  They  set  sail  from  Gravesend 
at  the  latter  end  of  Ax)ril,  15-36,  and  Avere  tAvo  months  at  sea 
Avitliout  touching  land,  till  tliey  came  to  a part  of  the  Americim 
coast,  about  Cape  Hretou,  from  Avlience,  sailing  eastAvard,i  they 
came  to  the  Island  of  Pejiguin,  and  landing  tliere,  fouud  it  full 
of  great  foAvls  as  large  as  geese,  o,nd  an  infinite  number  of  eggs ;. 
they  hunted  many  of  tlie  foAvls  Avitli  their  boats,  and  haAong. 
flayed  them,  found  tliem  good  nourishing  meat:  they  also  s.uav 
great  numbers  of  black  and  Avhite  bears,  some  of  which  tliey 
killed  and  found  excellent  food. 

While  fheylay  at  anchor  at  NeA\ffonndland,  before  they  had. 
seen  any  of  the  natives,  as  Mr.  DeAvheriy,  one  of  the  company, 
Avas  walking  on  the  deck,  he  descried  a boa,t  full  of  saA^ages 
roAving  towards  the  ship,  upon  wliich  he  called  to  tlie  people  to 
come  and  see  them.  They  presently  manned  the  boat  Avitli  the 
intention  of  taking  the  saA’-ages,  but  they  obscrA-ing  the  hostile 
intention,  made  off  Aritli  all  the  speed  they  could  to  an  island 
up  the  bay,  closely  pursued  by  the  men  in  the  ship’s  boat;  A\-ho 
Avere,  hoAvever,  unsuccessful  in  the  chase,  as  the  superior  agility 
of  tlie  savages  enabled  them  to  effect  their  escape,  leaAung  be- 
hind'them  a fire,  and  the  side  of  a hear  on  a large  vf  ooden  spit: 
they  left  also  a boat  garnished  Avith  trails  of  raAv  silk,  and  a 
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grea4;  warm  mitten.  With  these  the  men  in  the  boat  returned 
to  the  ship,  having:  seen  nothing  else  but  numbers  ot  hr  and  j 
pmc  trees.  In  this  bat'  they  lay  for  some  time  in  great  want 
of  a supply  of  fre.sli  ]iro visions,  till  their  stock  became  so  ex- 
hausted,  that  they  had  little  or  nothing  to  subsist  iijion,  excejit 
the  nest  of  an  os]>rey,  that  had  brought  a plenliiul  supply  ot 
various  kinds  of  iish  to  her  young  ones  almost  hourly  when 
this  seasojiable  supply  had  failed  them,  they  were  so  tar  re- 
duced, as  to  be  obliged  to  seek  out  and  relieve  themseivos  with 
raw  lierbs  and  roots  on  the  mainland;  but  this  iiroveii  a mise- 
rable substitute  for  food,  and  so  far  troni  saiistyiug  tlicir  insa- 
tiable hunger,  only  sliarpeued  tlieir  appetites,  till  their  extreme 
necessicy  forced  upon  them  th.e  most  inhuman  practice;  for  as 
th.ey  Avere  hunting  about  the  fields  and  woods  tor  something  to 
cat,  one  of  the  sailors  killed  his  mate,  as  he  was  in  the  act  o; 
stooping  to  take  up  a root,  and  cutting  pieces  out  of  his  body, 
hglited  a fire,  aud  after  broiling  them,  devoured  them  greedily. 
Nor  was  he  the  only  one  guilty  of  tliis  horrid  crime,  fot  such 
was  the  enormous  extent  to  whicli  the  ineii  carried  it,  to'  satisfy 
their  cravings,  that  tlie  olHcers  wondered  what  had  become  of 
the  men,  until  one  of  the  crew  forced  to  go  abroad  for  reliel, 
happened  to  suufi’tlic  smell  of  the  broiled  meat,  and  finding  it 
cut.  upbraided  the  fellows  wiio  liad  it,  for  thus  enjoying  plenty 
w’nile  his  mates  were  starving;  to  whicJi  the  x^oor  fellow  re- 
plied, witii  tears  in  hi.s  eyes,  “if  thou  must  needs  know  the 
kind  of  meat  tliat  1 liuve  been  dressing,  it  was  a piece  of  such  a 
man’s  buttock.”  The  rc})ort  of  Avhich  being  brought  to  t!feshix>. 
It  Avas  presently  judged  what  became  of  the  men  that  were  mis- 
sing, and  that  they  Avere  neither  destroyed  by  the  savages,  nor 
devoured  by  AA'ild  beasts.  The  cax)tain  Avas  very  much  shocked' 
at  the  reiAOrt,  and  addressed  tlie  men  in  order  to  conAnnee  them 
liow  much  they  had  offended  the  Almighty  by  such  horrible 
actions,  and  related  several  instances  from  scripture  and  other- 
Avise.  how  God  succour'#!  many  in  their  utmost  distress,  avIio 
had  called  ux)on  him,  und  that,  though  it  should  not  XJlease  the 
Almighty  to  assist  them  in  this  extremity,  it  were  far  better 
tfiat  their  bodies  should  perish  than  they  should  x>'>irchasc  a 
temporary  relief  at  the  price  of  their  immortal  souls;  he  then 
exhorted  them  to  repentance,  and  besought  them  all  to  pray, 
that  it  Avould  please  God  to  have  compassion  on  their  miserable 
condition,  and  for  iiis  mercy’s  sake,  to  send  them  relief.  Their 
Xiraycrs  Avere  heard,  for  the  same  ni^lit  a French  shix)  arrived, 
Avell  TArovided  with  provisions,  and  Avliich  the  English  contrived 
to  get  into  their  possession;  and  \\  ith  this  jirovidential  and  un- 
looked-for supply,  they  victualled  their  .ships,  and  set  sail  for 
England. 

On  their  voyage  homewards,  they  sailed  so  far  to  the  north- 
Avard,  that  though  it  Avas  the  summer  season,  they  saAv  great 
islands  of  ice,  Avhere  the  liaAvks  and  other  foAAds  rested  them- 
selves after  theii:  long  flight  from  the  main  land.  They  also 
saAv  birds  Avith  red  beaks  and  legs,  larger  than  herons,  AA'bicli 
they  supposed  aa'ci’c  storks. 

About  the  latter  end  of  October,  they  arrived  at  St.  Ives,  in 
CoriiAA'all,  from  Avhence  they  Aveiit  to  the  castle  of  Sir  John  Lut- 
Ireli,  where  Mr.  Euts,  lilr.  Ilastel,  and  other  gentlemen  of  tlio 
voyage  AA'cre  kindly  entertained,  and  from  thence  they 
■'ccdod  to  London.  Mr.  Euts  Avas  so  altered  by  the  liardshi])s 
!u'  endured,  that  his  father  and  mother  did  not  believe  him  lo 
i)c  their  .son,  until  he  had  shown  them  a secret  mark,  Aviiich 
Avas  a Avort  that  he  had  on  his  knee. 

Some  months  after  tlieir  arriA'al,  those  Frenchmen  whom 
t’icy  had  iiluiidercd  of  their  provisions  at  NcAvfonndland,  came 
to  lingLuid,  and  complained  to  Ileury  VIII.  of  tlieir  ill-usage; 
hut  on  making  iiuxuiry  into  the  circumstance,  the  king  was  so 
Avell  satisfied  that  mere  necessity  had  obliged  his  .subjocls  to 
deal  so  hardly  AA'ith  the  French,  that  in.stcad  of  punishing  them, 
he  made  full  satisfaction  to  the  French  out  of  his  own  iiurse. 


Georgj2  the  First,  on  his  return  from  Hanover,  in  a violent 
storm  Avhicli  arose,  had  nearly  been  lost.  The  A'cssel  he  Avas  on 
lK)iird  Avas  aftenrards  sold,  and  became  a Newcastle  collier.  On 
this  mutation  of  naval  service,  the  folloAA'ing  lines  AA'ere  written; 

“ IMark  the  .sad  ohango  in  sii’olunary  things, — 

Coals  she  exports  that  once  iinj>orted  kings.” 


LOSS  OF  THE  SlliP  ANNE,  CAPTAI?f  IvNiGHT, 

ox  A K EKE  OU  ROCKS  TO  TJJE  X'JRTIiAVARD  OU  THE  SOUTTIERX- 
IVlOST  SOUIIELEUAR  1.SLAM),  Al’KlT,  I'.),  1804. 

Previous  to  the  19ch  of  Ajiril,  the  Aveather  bad  been  eX' 
tremely  dark,  AA'hen  ar,  eleven  o’clock,  a.m.,  of  that  day  the 
soauiaii  of  the  Avatcli  called  out  that  he  suav  land,  and  before 
it  was  possible  to  AA’ear  the  ship,  the  brea,k^rs  appeared  di- 
rectly ahead'  of  them.  The  hcdui  was  immediately  put  down, 
for  the  purjAGse  of  bringing  her  round  to  the  Avestward  ; but 
before  this  could  be  effected,  the  ship  struck  on  a reef  of  rock, 
sand,  and  stones  ; all  the;  sails  Avere  immediately  furled,  to 
prevent  her  going  further  on  the  reef,  the  boats  were  hoisted 
out,  and  the  stream-anchor  ran  out  to  the  north,  to  keep  her 
forging  ahead  on  the  reef.  On  sounding  astern,  tliey  found 
the  deepest  Avater  to  the  N.N.W.,aud  carried  thesniali  bower- 
anchor  out  in  tliat  direction,  and  let  it  go  in  four  fathoms 
water,  the  bottom  being  rock,  sand,  and  stones  ; after  haAdog 
agreatstiaiii  tipou  the  sinaH  bower,  aud  finding  that  they 
could  not  succeed  in  getting  her  off,  they  left  off  heaving, aud 
the  crew  Avere  sent  beloAv  to  stave  the  salt-Avator  casks  fm- 
ward,  and  get  out  the  stores. 

At  tvv'elve  o’clock,  there  Avas  an  appearance  of  asexual!  com- 
ing from  the  soutluA  ard,  upon  Ayhich  they  loosened  all  the 
sails  and  hoisted  them,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  the  squall 
came  on,  accompanied  by  heaA^'y  rai-ii,  aa'IiIcIi  hove  ail  aback, 
and  they  kept  lieavnig  a great  strain  -u]jon  the  small  bower, 
but  still  Avithoiit  eFect,  upon  which  the  creAv  were  again  sent 
beloAv  to  heave  out  the  remainder  of  the  stores  ; but  instead 
of  their  doing  so,  aud  using  every  exercion  to  eiideav'our  if 
possible  to  save  the  A'essel,  they  began  to  xi'unuer  everything 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  saying  the  land  Avas  so  very 
near,  that  there  w'as  no  daugtrr.  At  three  they  hove  again 
on  the  small  boAver,  aud  commenced  pumping  out  the  Avater 
they  had  previously  started,  but  still  Avithout  etfect.  At  four 
o'clock  the  gunner  reported  that  there  Avas  four  feet  Avater  in 
the  hold  ; they  still  kept  heaving  nnsnccessfuliy  on  the  small 
boAver,  and  at  daylight  the  Avater  had  gained  on  the  pumps  to 
eight  feet  and  a half ; a heavy  swell  setting  in,  the  ship  began 
to  strike  very  hard,  and  several  large  pieces  of  sheathing  aud 
other  parts  of  her  bottom  came  up  alongside.  At  five  the 
rudder  uuslnpped,  and  carried  away  a great  patt  of  her  stern, 
the  counter  on  the  starboard  side  Avas  stove  in, and  the  Avater 
was  within  oue  foot  of  the  ’tween  decks.  At  lialf-past  five, 
the  ship  being  bilged,  fell  over  on  her  starboard  beam-ends, 
when  finding  nothiug  further  could  be  done  for  the  safety  of 
the  vessel,  they  left  oft‘ pumping,  aud  the  captain  ordered  the 
Syrang  and  Lascars  to  get  tlie  masts  and  sails  into  the  boats, 
together  Avith  some  rice  aud  Avatcr  for  the  crew  ; but  instead 
of  obeying  the  orders  that  Avere  given  them,  they  insolently 
refusod,  saying  they  could  find  plenty  on  the  ishiud;  and  then 
boga-ii  to  xduiidcr  the  great  cabin  and  tire  onicers’  chests  and 
trunks  cf  everything  that  was  x^ortable.  Wiiiie  they  Avei’o 
thus  occupied,  the  captaiu  was  below,  busily  employed  iu  se- 
curing his  jiapers,  and  fortunately  overlieaid  one  of  the  Las- 
cars named  Mahomed,  say  to  some  of  those  avIio  luui  refused 
to  take  provisions  into  the  boat,  that  they  intended  after  their 
arriA'al  Ujion  the  island,  to  take  the  first  opiiortuuity  to  kill 
the  captain,  ollicers,  :vnd  sca-ennnies.  and  then  to  seize  the 
boats  and  I'o  to  the  IMahihar  coast.  This  timely  discovery  o< 
their  murderous- intentions,  made  the  captain  determine  to 
quit  the  Avreck  as  soon  as  possible,  taking  with  him  o-s  many 
as  tlie  boat  could  carry, and  to  leave  (lie  (linnace  fur  the  ro.si. 
Avith  instructions  to  follow  them.  During  tiiis  time,  the  sea 
cunnics  had  got  the  Jong  hoafs  masts  and  sails  in,  with  a. 
small  ({iiantitv  nf  Avater  and  biscuit;  aud  at  seven  o clock, 
after  con.sulti.  g with  the  office. I'.s  of  the  sliip,  avIio  Avcrc  of 
opinion  that  nothing  fui  thcr  could  he  (lone,  the  following 
jH'Ople,  namely,  Thomas  Knight,  couiniandcr ; John  Wheat- 
tail,  pilot  for  the  lied  Lea  ; Edward  Greaves,  second  officer  ; 
John  Jainardy,  a gunner  ; four  sea-ctinnie.s,  and  six  natives, 
making  a total  of  fourteen,  quitt('d  the  Avreck  in  the  long 
boat,  foi'  tlie  purpose  of  making  the  he.st  m'  their  Avay  to  tho 
Malabar  coast,  leaving  the  pinnace  for  the  rehollious  part  of 
the  crew,  Avho  lel’t  the  .ship  iu  hm-  about  tlie  same  time;  but 
the  avenging  arm  of  Pi'ovid'ence  av.i;;  iuq'crKling  over  their 
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guilty  heads — the  hour  of  retribution  was  at  hand.  In  a short 
time  the  crew  of  the  long-boat  was  safely  lauded,  while  the 
pinnace  was  laying  on  her  starboard  beam-ends,  and  nearly 
lull  of  water,  every  one  on  board  having  perished. 

The  reef  on  which  the  Anne  struck,  bore  from  S.W.  to 
E.N.E.;  the  southernmost  of  the  Souhelepar  Islands,  bore 
S.E.  by  W.  and  the  northernmost  E.S.E.  The  reef  was  about 
six  leagues’  distance  from  the  southernmost,  and  about  four 
or  five  from  the  northernmost  ; the  extreme  length  being 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  of  which  no  mention  was  ma,de 
in  any  of  the  charts  on  board. 


EDDYSTONE  LIGHT-HOUSE. 

“ That,  suijported  on  a rock, 

Which  nor  storm  nor  time  can  shock, 

Amidst  the  snares  of  error’s  night. 

Still  guides  bewildered  travellers  right.” 

Light-houses  were  known  to  the  ancients.  The  light-house, 
or  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  built  on  the  Island  of  Pharos,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  was  much  celebrated  and  gave  its  name  to 
all  buildings  erected  for  similar  objects.  This  Pharos  was  a 
magnificent  tower,  consisting  of  several  stories  and  galleries, 
with  a lanthorn  at  the  top,  in  which  a light  was  kept  continually 
burning,  and  might,  it  is  said,  be  seen  at  a distance  of  one  hun- 
dred miles.  It  was  accounted  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  and  was  erected  by  Sostrates,  a famous  architect  of 
Cnidos,  though  some  say  it  ivas  built  by  his  father,  Deiphanes. 
The  several  stories  were  adorned  with  columns,  balustrades, 
and  galleries  of  the  finest  marble  and  workmanship.  Some  of 
the  historians  add,  that  the  architect  fixed  looking-glasses 
against  the  higliest  galleries,  which  reflected  the  distant  vessels 
as  they  sailed  along.  The  Pharos  cost  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
eight  hundred  talents. 

The  two  most  celebrated  light-houses  in  Great  Britain,  are 
those  of  Eddystone  and  the  Bell  Kock,  the  latter  of  which  is  not 
improperly  called  the  Scottish  Pharos,  and  is  situated  on  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  Great  Britain,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Porfar. 

The  Eddystone  Light-house  is  situated  nearly  S.W.  from  the 
middle  of  Plymouth  Sound,  and  about  fourteen  miles  from  Ply- 
mouth. About  tlirec  leagues  beyond  Plymouth  Sound,  in  a line 
nearly  between  vStar-point  and  the  Lizard,  lie  a number  of  low 
rocks,  exceedingly  dangerous  at  ail  times,  but  especially  when 
the  tides  are  high,  Avhich  renders  them  inAusible.  On  these 
rocks  it  had  long  been  tliought  necessary  to  place  some  moni- 
tory signal;  but  the  difficulty  of  constructing  a light-house  was 
great.  One  of  the  rocks,  indeed,  Avhich  compose  this  reef  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  rest,  yet  its  dimensions  are  still 
narrow;  it  is  often  coA’ered  Avith  Avater.  and  frequently,  e\'en  in 
the  calmest  Aveather,  smTOunded  by  a SAvelling  sea,  Avhich  makes 
it  difficult  to  land  upon  it;  and  much  more  so  to  carry  on  any 
work  of  time  and  labour.  The  uncommon  tumult  of  the  sea  in 
this  place,  is  occasioned  by  a peculiarity  in  the  rocks.  As  they 
all  slope  and  point  to  the  N.E.  they  spread  their  inclined  sides, 
of  course,  to  the  swelling  tides  and  storms  of  the  Atlantic;  and 
as  they  continue  in  this  shelving  direction  many  fathoms  bcloAv 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  they  occasion  that  violent  AAmrking  of 
the  Avater,  Avliich  the  seamen  call  a ground  sAvell.  So  that  after 
a storm,  Avhen  the  surface  of  the  sea  around  is  perfect!}’’  smooth, 
the  swells  and  agitation  about  these  rocks  are  dangerous.  Erom 
these  continual  eddies,  the  Eddystone  derives  its  name. 

The  first  light-house  of  any  consequence,  erected  on  this 
rock,  was  undertaken  by  a person  of  the  name  of  Winstanly,  in 
the  reign  of  King  William.  i^Ir.  Winstanly  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a man  of  solidity  and  judgment  sufficient  to  erect  an 
edifice  of  this  kind.  He  had  never  been  noted  for  any  capital 
Avork;  but  much  celebrated  for  a Amriety  of  trifling  and  ridicu- 
lous contrivances.  If  you  set  your  foot  on  a certmn  board  in 
one  of  his  rooms,  a ghost  AAmuld  start  up;  or  if  you  sat  doAvn  in 
an  elboAV-chair,  its  arms  Avould  clasp  around  you.  His  light- 
house, Avhich  Avas  built  of  Avood,  partook  of  his  Avhiinsical 
genius.  It  Avas  finished  Avith  galleries,  and  other  ornaments, 
Avhich  encumbered  it,  Avithout  being  of  any  use.  It  Avas,  hoAV- 
ever,  on  the  Avhole,  much  admired  as  a A^ery  ingenious  edifice,  I 
and  Winstanl}"  certainly  deserved  the  credit  of  being  the  first 


projector  of  a very  difficult  Avork.  He  had  fixed  it  to  the  rock  * 
by  twelve  massy  bars  of  iron,  Avhich  Avere  let  doAAui  deep  into  the 
body  of  the  stone.  It  Avas  generally,  indeed,  thought  well 
founded;  and  the  architect  himself  was  so  convinced  of  its 
stability,  that  he  Avould  often  say,  he  Avished  for  nothing  more 
than  to  be  shut  up  in  it  during  a violent  storm.  He  at  length 
had  his  Avish;  for  he  happened  to  be  in  it  at  the  time  of  that 
memorable  storm  on  the  26th  of  November,  1703.  As  the 
violence,  hoAvever,  of  the  tempest  came  on,  the  terrified  archi- 
tect began  to  doubt  the  firmness  of  his  Avork : it  trembled  in 
the  blast,  and  shook  in  CA’-ery  joint.  In  vain  he  made  Avhat 
signals  of  distress  he  could  invent,  to  bring  a boat  from  the  i 
shore.  The  terrors  of  the  storm  Avere  such,  that  the  boldest 
vessel  durst  not  face  it.  Hoav  long  he  continued  in  this  melan- 
choly distress  is  unknoAvn;  but  in  the  morning  no  appearance 
of  the  light-house  Avas  left.  It,  and  all  its  contents,  during  that 
terrible  night,  was  SAvept  into  the  sea.  This  catastrophe  fur- 
nished Mr.  Gay,  Avith  the  folloAAung  simile  in  his  Trivia^  Avhicli 
was  written  a feiv  years  after  the  event : 

“ So  Avhen  fam’d  Eddystoiie’s  far  shooting  ray, 

That  led  the  sailor  through  the  stormy  Avay, 

Was  from  its  rocky  roots  by  billows  torn 
And  the  high  tui’ret  in  the  Avhirlwind  borne. 

Fleets  bulged  their  sides  against  the  craggy  land,  ] 

And  pitchy  ruins  blacken’d  all  the  strand.” 

A light-house  Avas  again  constructed  on  the  rock,  before  the 
conclusion  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign.  It  Avas  undertaken  by  one 
Ludyard,  who  built  it  also  of  Avood,  but  having  seen  his  pre- 
decessor’s errors  avoided  them.  He  folloAved  Winstanly’s  idea 
in  the  mode  of  fixing  his  structure  to  the  rock;  but  he  chose  a 
plain  circular  form,  Avithout  any  gallery,  or  useless  projecting 
parts  for  the  storm  to  fasten  on.  To  give  stability  also  to  his 
work,  he  judiciously  introduced,  as  ballast  to  the  bottom,  tAvo- 
hundred  and  sev'enty  tons  of  stone.  In  short,  every  precaution 
Avas  taken  to  secure  it  against  the  fury 'of  the  tAvo  elements  of  , 
Avind  and  water,  Avhicli  had  destroyed  the  last;  but  it  fell  by  a 
third.  Late  one  night,  in  the  year  1775,  it  Avas  observed  from 
the  sliore,  to  be  on  fire.  Its  upper  Avorks  having  been  con- 
structed of  liglit  timber,  x^robably  could  not  bear  the  heat.  It 
ha|)pened,  fortunately,  that  Admiral  West  rode  Avith  a fleet  at 
that  time  in  the  Sound;  and  being  so  near  the  s^Aot,  he  imme- 
diately manned  two  or  three  sAvift  boats.  Other  boats  jmt  ofi' 
from  tlie  shore;  but  though  it  Avas  not  stormy,  it  Avas impossible 
to  land.  In  the  mean  time  the  fire,  having  descended  to  the 
loAver  jiarts  of  the  building,  had  driven  the  poor  inhabitants 
uiAon  the  skirts  of  the  rock;  AAffiere  they  Avere  sitting  discon- 
solate, Avhen  assistance  arriA^ed.  They  had  the  mortification, 
hoAvever,  to  find  that  the  boats,  through  fear  of  being  dashed  in 
X^ieces,  Av^re  obliged  to  keex)  aloof.  At  length  it  Avas  contrived 
to  throAV  coils  of  rox)C  upon  the  rock  which  the  men  tied  round 
them,  and  Avere  dragged  on  board  through  the  sea.  The  case 
of  one  of  these  poor  felloAvs,  Avho  Avas  above  ninety  years  of  age, 
Avas  singular.  As  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the 
fire  in  tlie  cux)ola,  Avhere  it  first  raged,  and  Avas  looking  up,  the 
melted  lead  from  the  roof  came  trickling  down  upon  his  face 
and  shoulders.  At  Plymouth  lie  was  x^tit  into  the  surgeon’s 
hands ; and,  though  much  hurt,  he  axjpeared  to  be  in  no  danger.  1 
He  constantly,  hoAvever,  affirmed  that  some  of  the  melted  lead  i 
had  fallen  down  his  throat.  This  Avas  not  believed,  as  it  Avas  ( 
thought  he  could  not  have  survived  such  a circumstance.  In  1 
twelve  days  he  died;  and  iHr.  Smeaton  says,  he  saw  the  lead,  | 
after  it  had  been  taken  out  of  his  stomach,  and  that  it  weighed  ( 
seven  ounces.  j 

The  next  light-house,  Avhich  is  the  present  one,  was  built  by  l 
j\Ir.  Smeaton,  and  is  constructed  on  a plan,  which  it  is  hoped  ' 
will  secure  it  against  every  danger.  It  is  built  entirely  of  ' 
stone,  in  a circular  form.  Its  foundations  are  let  into  a socket  ' 
in  the  rock,  an  which  it  stands,  and  of  which  it  almost  makes  a 
part;  for  the  stones  are  all  united  with  the  rock,  and  with  each 
other,  by  massy  doA^e-tails.  The  cement  used  in  this  curious 
masonry,  is  the  lune  of  Wat  diet,  from  whence  Mr.  Smeaton 
[ contrived  to  bring  it  barreled  up  in  cyder-casks ; for  the  pro- 
I x^rietors  AAdil  not  suffer  it  to  be  exported  in  its  crude  state.  The 
I door  of  this  ingenious  piece  of  architecture  is  only  the  size  of  a 
I ship’s  gun-x)ort;  and  the  Avindows  arc  more  loop-holes,  denying 
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light  to  exclude  wind.  When  the  tide  swells  above  the  foun- 
dation of  the  building,  the  liglit-house  makes  the  odd  appear- 
ance of  a structure  emerging  from  the  waves;  but  sometimes  a 
wave  rises  above  the  very  top  of  it,  and  circling  round  the 
whole  looks  like  a column  of  water,  till  it  breaks  into  a foam, 
and  subsides. 

The  care  of  this  important  beacon  is  committed  to  four  men; 
two  of  whom  take  the  charge  of  it  by  turns,  and  are  re- 
lieved every  six  weeks.  But  as  it  often  happens,  especially  in 
stormy  weather,  that  boats  cannot  touch  at  the  Eddystone  for 
many  months,  a proper  quantity  of  salt  provision  is  always  laid 
up,  as  in  a ship  victualled  for  a long  voyage.  In  higli  winds, 
such  a briny  atmosphere  surrounds  this  gloomy  solitude,  from 
the  dashing  of  the  waves,  that  a man  exposed  to  it  could  not 
draw  his  breatli.  At  these  di'eadful  intervals  the  two  forlorn 
inhabitants  keep  close  quarters,  are  obliged  to  live  in  darkness 
and  stench,  listening  to  the  howling  storm,  excluded  in  every 
emergency  from  the  least  hope  of  assistance,  and  without  any 
earthly  comfort,  but  what  is  administered  from  their  confidence 
in  the  strengtli  of  the  building  in  which  they  are  immured. 
Once,  on  relieving  this  forlorn  guard,  one  of  the  men  was  found 
dead,  his  companion  choosing  rather  to  shut  himself  up  with  a 
putrifying  carcase,  than,  by  tlirowing  it  into  the  sea,  to  incur 
the  suspicion  of  murder.  In  fine  weather,  these  wretched  beings 
just  scramble  a little  about  the  edge  of  the  rock,  Avhen  the  tide 
ebbs,  and  amuse  themselves  with  fisliing;  which  is  the  only  em- 
ployment they  have,  except  that  of  trimming  their  nightly  fires. 

Yet  though  this  wretched  community  is  so  small,  we  were 
assured  it  is  generally  a scene  of  misanthropy.  Instead  of  suf- 
fering the  recollection  of  those  distresses  and  dangers  in  which 
each  is  deserted  by  all  but  one,  to  endear  that  one  to  him,  we 
were  informed  the  humours  of  each  were  so  soured,  that  they 
iweyed  both  on  themselves,  and  on  each  other.  If  one  sat  above, 
the  other  was  commonly  found  below.  Their  meals  too  were 
solitary,  each,  like  a brute,  growling  over  his  food  alone. 

The  emolument  of  this  arduous  post  is  twenty  pounds' a year, 
and  provisions  while  on  duty.  The  house  to  live  in  may  be 
fairly  thrown  into  the  bargain.  The  whole  together  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  least  eligible  pieces  of  preferment  in  Brit.ain ; and 
yet,  from  a story  which  Mr.  Smeaton  relates,  it  appears  there 
are  stations  still  more  ineligible.  A fellow,  who  got  a good 
living  by  making  leathern  pipes  for  engines,  grew  tired  of  sit- 
ting so  constantly  at  work,  and  solicited  a light-house  man’s 
l)lace,  which,  as  competitors  are  not  numerous,  he  obtained.  As 
the  Eddystone  boat  was  carrying  him  to  take  possession  of  his 
new  habitation,  one  of  the  boatmen  asked  him,  what  coiild  tempt 
him  to  glim  up  a profitable  business,  to  be  shut  up  for  months 
together,  in  a pillar?  “ Why,”  said  the  man,  “ because  I did 
not  like  confinement.” 


LOSS  OF  THE  SHIP  CORNELIA, 

CAPTAIN  BLISS,  ON  HER  PASSAGE  TO  NEW  YORK,  JULY  11,  1804. 

The  following  narrative  of  this  most  deplorable  disaster,  was 
written  on  the  day  after  the  accident,  on  board  the  Vigilant, 
Captain  Prentiss,  who  succeeded  by  his  praiseworthy  exertions, 
in  rescuing  the  whole  of  the  crew  from  their  perilous  situation. 

The  Cornelia,  at  the  time  of  the  most  melancholy  and  singu- 
lar circumstance  which  caused  her  destruction,  was  at  eleven 
p.m.  on  July  11,  in  latitude  46°,  longitude  40°,  under  full  sail, 
going  about  seven  knots,  when  she  struck  with  such  violence, 
on  what  was  supposed  to  be  a vessel  bottom  up,  that  it  was 
some  time  before  she  could  recover  herself;  the  pumps  were  im- 
mediately set  to  work,  and  finding  sufiieiciit  employment  for 
them,  they  cleared  away  tlie  fore-peak  by  throwing  the  staves 
overboard;  when  to  their  unutterable  astonishment,  they  found 
the  stern  started,  and  several  of  the  hood  fends  opened,  so  as 
to  admit  of  several  thicknesses  of  blanket.  About  four  o’clock 
they  found  the  gripe  carried  away,  and  only  hanging  by  some 
of  the  lower  bolts ; and  after  five  hours  severe  labour  at  the 
pumps,  there  was  above  four  feet  water  in  the  hold.  All  these 
circumstances  combined,  rendered  their  situation  hopeless  and 
deplorable,  and  all  their  exertions  to  stop  the  leak  proved  fruit- 
less. In  this  emergency,  they  employed  some  hands  in  pre- 
paring the  boats,  and  in  making  every  necessary  arrangement, 
as  the  latest  alternative  for  their  preservation. 


At  ten  o’clock,  the  crew,  after  all  their  exertions  at  the 
pumps,  and  finding  six  feet  water  in  the  hold,  began  to  be  dis- 
heartened and  dispirited;  but  to  their  extreme  joy  and  satis- 
faction, two  ships  were  descried  from  the  mast-head,  which 
gave  them  all  new  life  and  spirits,  and  being  re-animated  they 
plied  the  pumps  with  increased  alacrity,  but  being  at  a great 
distance  to  windward,  and  bound  to  the  westward,  it  was  two, 
p.m.,  before  the  two  vessels  came  up,  the  Cornelia  having  then 
above  eight  feet  water  in  the  hold.  They  proved  to  be  the 
South -Carolina,  Captain  Steele,  bound  for  New  York;  and  the 
Vigilant,  Captain  Prentiss,  bound  for  Portland.  Captain  Steele 
having  a great  number  of  passengers  on  board,  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  go  on  board  the  Vigilant. 

The  South  Carolina  staid  by  them  till  seven  o’clock,  by 
which  time  they  had  got  out  most  of  their  provisions  and  water 
on  board  the  Vigilant;  and  when  Captain  Steele  left  them,  the 
water  was  even  with  the  lower  deck.  They  employed  them- 
selves till  nine  o’clock  in  getting  their  baggage,  stores,  &c.  out 
of  the  ship;  and  Captain  Prentiss  being  willing  to  stay  till 
morning,  in  the  hope  to  save  something  of  consequence,  they 
all  went  on  board  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  and  left  the  Cor- 
nelia with  her  lower-deck  under  water;  and  early  the  next 
morning,  upon  the  boats  returning,  they  found  her  full  of  water. 
As  the  wind  was  blowing  very  fresh  from  the  S.W.  and  the  shij) 
lying  over  very  much,  the  boats  were  ordered  to  leave  her;  all 
their  endeavours  therefore  to  save  something  from  the  Avreck 
proved  abortive.  At  half-past  eight,  a.m.,  to  their  mortifica- 
tion, they  saw  her  capsize,  and  carry  away  lier  masts;  the  Vi*gi- 
lant  then  made  sail  and  left  her.  Thus  fell  the  good  ship  Cor- 
nelia, by  an  accident  Avhich  no  human  prudence  could  foresee, 
nor  human  assistance  prevent. 

Noa\’-  is  the  ocean’s  bosom  bare. 

Unbroken  as  the  floating  air; 

The  ship  hath  melted  quite  atvay. 

Like  a struggling  dream  at  break  of  day. 

No  image  meets  the  wandering  eye. 

But  the  new-risen  sun,  and  the  sunnv  sky; 

Tho’  the  night-shades  are  gone,  yet  a vapour  dull, 

Bedims  the  waves  so  beautiful; 

While  a low  and  melancholy  moan 
Mourns  for  the  glory  that  hath  flown. 


THE  SEAfvIAN'S  BURIAL. 

The  wind  is  hushed;  the  summer  sun 
iStill  lingers  in  the  golden  Avest, 

As  if  it  loved  to  look  upon 
A scene  so  calm  so  bless’d; 

The  un  tired  wave  sweeps  on  its  way, 
Unlu’olren  in  the  sunset  ray. 

The  tall  ship  rests,  a silent  thing, 

Upon  the  ocean  tide; 

So  calm,  the  sea-mcAvdips  its  Aving, 

Close  to  its  Ava\'e-worn  side. 

The  sea-  boy’s  song  is  luished,  as  sloAr 
That  noiseless  ship  rocks  to  and  fro. 

Sweet  as  from  ocean’s  coral  bed. 

Hark!  sounds  of  mourning  come. 

And  Avarriors  march,  Avith  measured  tread 
To  beat  of  muffled  drum ; 

And  faintly  noAV  uprising  there. 

The  funeral  dirge  strikes  on  the  air. 

The  prayer  is  hush’d,  the  solemn  stave 
In  silence  dies  o’er  that  stern  cloud. 

As  sloAvly  through  the  clear  blue  Avave, 
Girt  in  his  suoav- white  shroud, 

The  pallid  corse  is  seen  to  glide 
Far,  far  adoAvn  beneath  the  tide. 

He  sleeps!  but  o’er  his  ocean  grave 
Long  peals  tlie  minute  gnii! 

The  thundering  requiem  of  the  brave, 
When  their  bright  course  is  done; 

And  night  Avinds  oft  shall  Avhisper  there — 
LV.ace  to  the  wave-tossed  mariner. 


no 


TALES  OE  SHIPWRECKS 


A DREADFUL  MUTINY.  i 

It  takes  a great  deal  to  make  a sailor  mutiny ; it  is  not  ^ 
done  by  merited  punishment.  A sailor  knows  as  well  as  his 
officers  do,  when  he  deserves  flogging ; but  if  he  knows  he 
does  not  deserve  it  every  lash  cuts  deeper  than  the  flesh,  and 
leaves  a scar  v/hich  it  takes  a long  time  to  wear  out,  if  it  is 
ever  effaced.  Men  in  our  ship  were  expected  to  do  what  was 
impossible;  a whole  watch  of  fore-top  men  would  sometimes 
be  flogged  for  being  a few  seconds  after  the  main-top-men, 
and  tlie  last  man  on  the  topsail-yard  was  sure  of  it. 

John  Simmons  was  second  captain  of  the  top,  and  as.srr:  irta 
sailor  as  ever  hauled  out  a reef-earing.  One  evening,  -ome 
time  after  my  being  disrated,  I was  aft  , at  the  lee-beh  i,  as 
there  was'  a fresh-breeze  wind.  The  captain  came  upon  r eck, 
and  I could  see  by  his  detested  face,  that  the  devil  v,  ;is  in 
him  : his  nostrils  were  compressed,  and  his  upper  lip  carted, 
up  in  a scroll.  He  took  two  or  three  short  and  hurried  turns 
—looked* aloft,  and  swore  at  the  officer  on  the  w'atch  for  hav- 
ing slacked  off  the  lee- fore-topsail  brace,  called  the  quarter- 
master an  old  lubber,  and  gave  symptoms  of  the  return  of  his 
madness. 

He  then  roared  out,  “Turn  the  hands  up,  reef  topsails, 
and  I’ll  flog  lire  last  half-dozen  on  the  lower-deck.”  The 
men  flew  up  the  rigging  like  lightning,  and  the  command, 
“Trice  up,  lay  out,  take  in  two  reefs” — was  hardly  given, 
when  it  seemed  the  sail  was  reefed,  the  men  off  the  yard,  and 
the  sail  at  the  mast-head  again.  It  was  done  within  tlie  time 
allotted,  but  on  looking  up  a point  was  discovered  untied  in 
both  fore  and  main  top-sails.  The  captain  very  hmnaneijj 
gave  them  another  trial,  and  the  reefs  were  shaken  out  and 
the  sail  reefed,  as  quickly,  and  as  Vv'ell  as  before;  hut  poor 
John,  who  was  at  the  lee-yard-arm,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid 
being  the  last  man  on  the  yard,  made  a spring  at  the  lee- rig- 
ging, he  missed  his  hold,  and  fell  upon  the  deck  ! — poor 
lellow  ! every  bone  in  his  body  was  broken  i “ rVbat  lubber 
IS  that?’'  demanded  the  captain,  of  the  forecastle  officer. 

“ The  second  captain  of  the  fore-top,  sir,”  replied  the  lieu- 
tenant. 

“Pitch  him  overboard,  and  be then,”  returned  the  cap- 

tain. 

This  horrid  mandate  was  not  ohe^^ed  ; the  doctor  was  aft, 
and  ran  forward  to  see  what  could  be  done;  but  Iris  prompti- 
tude was  useless;  xroor  Jolm  Avas  dying. 

When  he  fell,  lAvas  close  by  him,  and  ran  to  him,  and  raising  bis 
bead  gently  from  the  deck,  supported  it  on  my  arm.  The  doctor 
wished  him  to  be  removed  to  the  sick  ba,y,  but  he  said  faintly, 
“Don’t  touch  me — good  bye,  shipmates — God  bless  you  all!”— 
and  as  the  glaze  'was  coming  over  his  eyes,  lie  recognised  me,  ana 
his  last  -whisper  was — “Poor  Jane — give — give — ,”  iiis  head  fell 
back  powerle^;s  on  my  arm,  and  he  yielded  up  his  last  breath. 
“ Shipmates,”  mm-mured  a hoiloAv  sepulchral  voice  close  at 
hand,  “remember!” 

Had  you  Avitiiessed  the  countenances  of  the  men  on  tlie  lower 
deck  at  supper  that  night,  you  -would  never  have  forgotten  it; 
I never  have;  and  although  perfectly  ignorant  of  Avhat  was  in 
contemplation,  I saiv  they  were  at  the  highest  pitch  of  des- 
peration. 

The  night  poor  John  Simmons  ivas  seived  up  in  his  ham- 
mock, the  officer  of  the  watch  read  the  funeral  service  over 
Mm  by  the  light  qf  a lanthorn,  and  as  the  awful  Avords,  “ We 
therefore  commit  his  body  to  tlie  deep,”  pealed  upon  my  ears, 
and  the  sullen  roar  of  the  Aioaves  as  they  received  the  corpse, 
which  foiioArea,  tlie  same  voice  before  mentioned,  in  a stdl  more 
awful  manner,  called  out  “Remember!” 

The  officer  of  the  Avatch . looked  round  him  before  he  recom- 
menced reading  the  latter  part  of  the  service,  but  all  the  men 
near  him  appeared  to  be  as  ignorant  as  to  AAffiom  the  sound 
came  from  as  himself.  A solemn  “Amen!”  Avas  pronounced, 
\aiid  echoed  by  the  same  voice,  Avhich  concluded  this  melancholy 
ceremony. 

I think  this  was  the  next  day,  (a  man-of-war  brig,  the 

D -,  Avas  ill  company)  I observed  several  of  the  men 

going  from  one  mess  to  the  otlier,  wlhspering  something.  One 

particular,  a had  been  a boatswain’s  mate,  but  dis- 


rated .and  flogged,  because  the  captain  thought  lie  .Av-as  not,  lay-  j 
ing  the  lash  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  was  very  active.  It  avhs  I 
liis  voice,  I am  almost  certain,  that  I heard  rej)eat  tlie  woi’d— 
“Remember;”  but  every  thing  was  so  conducted  that  I kncAv 
nothing  of  what  was  hreiAing. 

It  was  the  night  for  scrubbing  and  washing  clothes,  always 
done  in  the  middle  watch.  I was  between  two  of  the  guns 
abaft  on  the  main-deck,  scrubbing  a pair  ol“  duck  trousers. 

I thought  there  A’/as  an  unusual  noise  with  the  Avash-deyk 
buckets,  and  looking  up,  I saw  seyeral  of  the  men  apparently  i 
larking,  throwing  the  buckets  at  one  anotber.  The  captam 
sent  out  of  his  cabin  vord  for  the;, men  to  .make  less  noise,  hut  , 
they  took  no  notice  of  what  was  said;  on  the  co.nti;  ary,,  they 
made  more  noise  than  before,  taking  the  shot  out  of  the  racks, 
and  tlirnv/ing  them,  about  the  deck.  At  last  the  lirst  lieute- 
nant came  .qp,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  ol  the  disturbance, 
when  one  of  flie  men  insulted  him.  He  returned  to  his  cabm 
and  brought  up  a sword,  with  which  he  went  forward  amongst 
the  men,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  order.  He  was  knocked 
down,, run  through  the  body  AA'iih  his  own  sword,  and  thrown 
out  of  a port.  Seeing  this  horrid  murder,  i left  my  trousers 
unfinished,  ran  on  deck,  and  aloft  to  the  main-top.  From 
this,  place  I heard  the  shouts  of  the  infuriated  mutineers,  and 
the  groans  of  the  dying  ; and  every  now  and  then,  the  splash 
of  some  mangled  victim,  committed  to  the  waves. 

The  men  had  broken  open  the  gunner’s  store-room,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  arms  and  amrnuiiitloii.  The  captain, 
hearing  the  uproar  increase,  opened  the  cabin  door  ,and 
came  out.  He  was  no  sooner  seen,  than  , one  of  the  men  . gave 
■him  a blow  AAUtti  a handspike,  and  he  retreated  to  his  cabin. 
Four  or  five  of  the  men  rushed  in  after  him,  armed  with 
cutlasses,  boarding-pikes  and  muskets  with  fixed  bayonets. 
The  captain  endeavoured  to  defend  himself  with  a short 
sword,  and  for  a time  kept  them  at  bay.  So  much  did  they 
dread  him,  that  they  shrunk  back,  and  were  afraid  to  strike ; 
when  one  of  them—  John  Morris — called  out,  “ What  do  you 
fear,  men  ? spike  the——,”  and  gave  them  an  example  by 
running  him  through  with  a bayonet.  They  all  followed  his  ■ 
example,  each  one  seeming  anxious  to  satiate  his  bloody 
A'engeance.  He  was  coA’^ered  with  a hundred  wounds,  and  after 
cutting  and  hacking  the  body,  and  treating  it  with  every 
possible  indignity,  they  threAV  him  out  of  the  cabin-Avindows. 

My  late  antagonist — if  it  was  done  on  my  account,  I am 
very  sorrj' — Avas  another  of  their  victims,  and  only  two  or 
three  of  the  officers  were  exempted  from  the  carnage:  among 
them  was  a midshipman,  and  at  the  time  sick  in  his  cot : his 
life  v.  as  saved  bj'  one  of  the  mutineers,  who  was  his  country- 
man. 1 was  soou  joined  by  tAvo  or  three  others  of  the  peace-’ 
ably-disposed,  Avhu,  like  me,  were  horror-struck  at  the  blood' 
shed  going  on  below  ; and  we  did  not  quit  our  station  until 
after  the  day  broke.  The  main-deck  was  covered  with  blood; 
it  was  the  blood  of  our  officers,  many  of  whom  were  as  .good 
men  as  e\'’er  lived.  I have  often  since  that  time  stood  upon 
a bloody  deck  and  thought  light  of  it,  for  it  Avas  bloodshed  in  I 
oiir  country’s  cause,  and  in  fair  fight.  As  to  the  captain,  if 
he  had  possessed  a thousand  lives,  he  , deserved  to  have  lost 
them;  but  bloodthirsty  cruelty  alone  called  lor  the  m,uraer  of 
the  rest. 

A boatswain’s  mate  now  took  the  coramand,  and  called  a 
council  of  war.  Some  were  for  cruising  about  as  a pirate, 
some  Avished  to  leavm  the  West  Indies,  and  take  the  ship  into 
a French  port ; but  the  greatest  number  voted  to  run  her  into 
the  first  port  they  came  to  on  the  Spanish  Main,  a.nd  give 
her  up  to  the  Spaniards.  The  latter  plan  Avas  carried  iaio 
effect,  and  the  next  day  found  us  at  anchor  under  the  guns 
of  a heavy  battery. 


TALE  OF  A DISABLED  SEAMAN. 

Beixg  taken  to  the  Savage  at  the  tail  of  the  bank,  we  aa  ere  not 
long  on  board  till  soon  it  AA'as  known,  fore  and  aft  m tlie  slooj) 
of  Avar,  liOAv  I had  entered  Avithout  the  bounty;  all  the  ofiioers 
came  and  sp-oke  to  me;  even  the  captain,  Avhen.  lie  came  ofl  to 
dinner,  was  told  the  Avhole  tot  of  the  story,  and  he  made  me  on 
that  ATry  day  the  captain  of  the  lore-tp^),  which  gaAm  thermeu 
under  roe  great  eoiitentation.  for  all  the  rn'CAv  Avere.weli  pleafcd 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 
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to  hear  how  I lipcd  come  to  save  Robin,  and  for  nothing. 

That  was  my  first  step  of  promotion,  find  every  one  told  me 
that  I must  get  on,  for  1 was  then  a steady  and  a tight  lad,  and 
lutving  both  rny  arms,  was  Milling,  brisk,  and  handy. 

^ * 

Some  few  days  after  this  fracas,  the  Savage  sailed  M'ith  all 
the  pressed  men,  to  man  the  king’s  sliips  at  Plymouth,  and  of 
course  I went  Mith  her,  being  tlie  captain  of  the  fore-top. 

* * * 

At  tlie  time  that  the  Ajax  vms  refidy  for  sea,  tlie  signs  of  war 
were  very  heartening,  and  it  was  said  that  the  Queen  of  Piiance 
had  sent  our  king’s  Avife  a diamond  stomacher,  wliich,  as  tlie 
h'rench  are  known  aU  the  Avoiid  over  for  liaving  false  hearts, 
was  to  every  sailor  in  the  Ajax  a sure  proof  that  a war  Avould 
s{)OH  ensue;  so  with  this  hope  we  put  to  sea,  but  it  was-all  to 
no  purpose — we  sailed  up  and  down,  like  a 'fish  in  the  Avaler, 
and  met  witli  nothing  so  Avaiiike  as  a drove  of  pelloc.ks  that 
Arere  tumbling  like  Avnll-eats,  liead  over  heels  i in  the  sunny 
calm  of  a blessed  evening  in  June. 

At  tliis  time  I made  a reflection, -saying  to  myself,  that  unless 
a man  nad  tlie  good  luck  to  be  placed  in  a jeopardy,  it  could 
iiGver  be  knoAvii  Iioav  lie  Avould  stand  it;  so  I put  doAvii  the  sedi- 
'tion  of  my  thoughts,  and  Avould  have  been  content  with  any 
■nrediocritA';  bijt;  1 Av.as  ncA^er  rated  on  the  books  of  fate  to  bt 
an  admiral,  or  ordained  to  taste  such  a l*everage  as  glory. 

One  day,  when  I Avas  holding  on  by  a sheet,  a marlin-spike 
fivm  aloft  fell,  and  the  tlnck  end  happening  to  be  doAvnwards, 
— in  other  AAmrds,  head  foremost — it  struck  my  left  arm  just  at 
the  elbow,  and  smashed  the  bone,  so  that  the  doctor  avuis  obliged 
to  saAv  it  off  to  save  dear  life,  by  Avhich,  A'/hile  it  Avas  healing, 
I lost  some  of  the  bravery  of  my  thoughts;  .and  uoav  and  then, 
v\dien  in  the  fog,  I had  no  fair-AA'eather  fancies  in  thinking  hoAv 
it  had  pleased  ProAudence  to  cast  me  away  on  tlie  shores  of  sin 
and  misery;  hut  still  I called  to  mind  hoAv  be  it  is  for  all,  that 
rlie  king  bad  built  GreenAvich  for  sailors,  though  I thought  ray- 
self  too  young  for  a berth  there. 

My  messmates,  seeing  me  not  so  hearty  sometimes  A^'hen  I 
looked  at  my  stump,  made  me  then  cheerily,  hy  telling  of  offi- 
cers they  kncAv  Avho  had  lost  a fin  as  avgII  as  me,  and  yet  Avonld 
serve  the  king  like  men,  and  never  lost  their  pi'oraotion,  saying, 
that  in  course  of  jiature,  Avhile  a sailor  did  his  duty,  it  AAaas  not 
in  the  poAver  of  the  first  lord  to  preA^ent  it,  far  less  the  secre- 
tary. Thus,  as  the  ’putation  Avas  healing,  I got  into  the  trades 
of  the  mind;  and  although  no  longeron  the  ship’s  books  as  an 
able-bodied,  haAung  carried  aAvay  the  larboard  arm,  there  Avas 
not  one  in  the  creAv  that  kncAv  me  who  did  not  say  lie  AAmnld 
lielp  me  to  make  up  the  detriment  to  the  king,  so  that  the  loss 
of  my  arm  should  not  be  missed  in  the  service — for  true  sailers 
are  right  men,  and  not  much  sin  groAvs  on  oak  plank.  To  be 
sure,  in  their  rigs,  they  are  sometimes  very  troublesome  to  Pro- 
vidence, and  he  is  obligated  to  look  out  sharp  after  them, 
being  as  thoughtless  as  small  cliildren. 

Thna  it  came  to  jiass,  1 staid  in  the  Ajax,  and  was  as  handy 
as  a .lack  could  be  who  has  got  mur iiatjon.  Wiienl  got  well, 
und  v.uis  used  to  o?ie  hand,  1 grew  again  into  comfort,  and 
could  beat  to  windward,  and  thought  so  to  Aveather  cape 
Fortune,  that  J was  not.  down-hearted. 

.\t  last  the  nioonsheers,  they  showed  their  colours,  Avhich 
Avas  u liat  every  king’s-rnan  long  expected  ; for,’being  on  sea, 
sailors  haA'e  a bKter  notion  of  political.s  about  ships,  tlian  the 
land-ci’abs,  for  all  their  jabber,  Avhich  is  the  reason  Aviiy  aac 
have  no  need  of  uewsjiapers  to  keep  tis  right  in  the  fleet. 

\V  e Av'ere  in  Portsmouth,  snug  hauled,  when  tlie  orders 
(Mine  to  }nit  to  sea,  with  leax'e  to  graij  the  Frencli.  Aly  eye, 
sucit  a to-do  ! lovery  nu'.n  l»ad  .a  balloon  iieart  and  was  an 
udirii,»'al  ot  the  red.  I lie  ligeing  glowed  in  the  giip, and 
thesliij)  Ava.s  as  playful  as  a ruci^iug  j>upp\-  whose  brolhej  s and 
sisters  are  with  Davy  .Join's.  In  ii-.ss  iliaii  no  time  we  stood 
out  to  sea,  the  wu.d  right  aft— every  .siitcli  Ih^-beiiied,.  Imt 
nut  eiimigli  for  the  iii!p:'.tiei!t  Ajax.  I 

We  boro  straight  a way  thr  O.s'iant,  nud  i'..el  net  re.ioiieii 
Sight  of  the  Fl  ench  land,  u b o " i..v  a nlm.Jc  i ! iet  of  a Iu'j-  | 
ger  coming,  cow^-i  iiig  e.i^i  l ul!.  !.  ; d.e  g shoe.-.  As  if.  was  I 
not  worth  the  Aj.,*  : s v.b-ile  to  . ‘p  j nie,  '^e  lowered  <nul  ' 
•nii-uned.  the  Isuneh  .to  tal'c  pi.e:".- -oiii  ; 'Ui'.i  Mu*  oflicc-r  i/j 


coiuinaud  seeing  iny  mouth  Avatering  to  go,  gave  me  cii- 
couragemeut,  and  I Avas  allowed. 

Cheerily  Ave  rowed,  but  the  enemy  Avas  good  stuff,  and  as 
saucy  as  a Avell  geared  Avench  on  tlie  Point,  yiic  fired— but 
Ave,  seeing  she  Avould  be  ours,  rowed  right  on,  taking  no  no- 
tice. She  fired  again— I felt  something,  and  tliere  lay  rny 
right  hand  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  grasping  a cutlass.  Jt 
Avas  the  last  shot,  and  I Avas  handless  ; it  Avas  God’s  pleasure, 
and  I Avas  not  consulted— but  there  lay  the  fin,  and  my  trousers 
were  bloody. 

As  the  lugger  sti.uck  immediately  after,  I Avas  not  left  long 
to  rue  the  daimige  ; but  being  a young  man,  X couid  only 
Avish,  when  i thou, girt  of  the  mortification,  that  it  had  been  my 
liead  instead  of  iny  arm,  for  X don’t  see  the  use  of  keeping 
men  alive  who  require  another  to  stoAA'  away  their  prog.  Ho-w- 
soinever,  to  belay  the  tale,  I Avas  carried  back  to  the  Ajax, 
and  I siiAv  no  more  of  tlie  cocked- hat  ahead  that  had  been  so 
long  the  li;;iit-house  offmy  dreams. 

When  I w'as  hoisted  on  board,  I did  not  think  so  many  in  the 
ship  kiieAv  me — even  the  captain  came  to  see  me;  but  he  could 
not  light  tlie  douced  hope  again,  though  lie  told  me  of  Green - 
Avich,  and  that  a berth  Avas  ready  for  me  there.  I wished  at 
the  time  he  had  not  so  tried  to  cheer  me;  for  I had  not  till 
then  thought  it  could  be  no  longer  doubted  f Avas  born  to  be  a 
hulk. 

But  though  for  a time,  and  wliile  the  ship  was  at  sea,  I looke>l 
v/ith  a hearty  face  at  calamity,  yet,  being  Aveak  Avith  the  loss  of 
blood,  I often  lay  in  the  dark  in  ray  hammock,  Avondering,  Avjtli 
Avatery  eyes,  for  Avhat  purpose  I had  been  made,  thinking  of 
old  kind  grannie,  that  used  to  call  me  admiral;  but  she  sleeps 
sound  ill  the  west  kirk- yard — and  there  Avas  mercy  in  that 
thought,  for  .she  eonld  not  see  my  handless  arms. 

By-aiid-bye,  when  our  cruise  Avas  over,  Ave  came  again  i ) 
anchor  at  Spithead.  The  next  day  it  Avas  ordered  to  take  uk.‘ 
on  shore;  and  as  I was  sitting  Avith  a cold  heart  on  the  fore- 
castle unable  to  Avork — for  both  my  hands  Avere  aAvay— all  the 
beautiful  morning  of  life  shone  like  a Ausion  before  me,  and  i 
thought  how  magnificently  the  mighty  Ajax  sailed  in  quest  fd‘ 
victory.  In  the  triumph  of  the  dream,  I forgot  that  my  lefr 
arm  Avas  then  disabled,  and  X sternl}'-  grasped  the  cutlass  that  i. 
tliought  AA'as  in  my  right;  Imt  a stun  shot  to  my  heart — tlu; 
hand  and  the  cutlass  Avere  for  cA^er  gene!  It  Avas  like  a Mc/il'- 
to  be  so  Avomanish,  though  I could  not  help  it,  and  feeling  my 
cheek  grow  vret,  I.  lifted  my  arm  to  wipe  it,  but  the  stump  av;w 
too  short,  and  I could  only  let  tlie  sorroAv  faster  floAV. 

When  the  hour  came  thai  I was  to  be  handed  into  tlie  boat 
— for  I could  do  nothing  niA^sclf — I felt,  thougii  I Avas  so  help- 
less, my  heart  groAv  proud  and  Avann,  and  1 fikde  my  messmates 
•good-bye  as  gay  as  a lark— but  Iliad  on  a false  face;  and  A\'h(:n 
one  of  them,  in  heedless  regard,  held  out  his  hand  to  shake 
mine,  I could  but  look  jii  liis  lace,  and  turn  aAvay  my  head. 

At  last  the  boat  Avas  ready.  'J’jie  coffin  is  not  loAvered  into 
tlie  graA'O  vrith  more  sadness  than  1 Avas  into  the  boat;  and  1 
heard  a stranger  officer  Avho  was  there  say  to  the  captain,  “Poor 
felloAv!  it  Avus  not  for  this  he  came  for  Buntin!”  I looked  u]), 
and  saAv  it  Avas  the  midshipman  that  pressed  our  men  off  tb  ; 
I’amt  of  Toward,  and  AA^as  so  prime  Avith  his  prize  when  hetooy 
me  to  the  ISaAaige.  But  grieving’s  a folly,  and  the  song  of  “ I’oor 
Jack”  being  llieu  ntAv,  1 tried  to  sing  it  as  Ave  roAved  towarrls 
the  shore. 

As  it  is  melaneli(>lions,  liowever,  to  tliink  of  these  things,  I 
Avill  say  no  more  of  them,  but  mention  that,  in  due  time,  1 vams 
lauded  at  tliis  place  long  ago,  A\dien  1 was  but  tAvo-and-tweiity ; 
and  I am  iioav  a gray-haired  old  man,  \vdio  is  obliged  to  ask  a 
messmate  to  uiieu  to  him  his  Biblu,  till  deatli,  that  is  sIoaa^  of 
coming;  Imt  Aviien  it  comes,  I’ll  be  ta’en  UAA'ay  und  not  missed 
for  i am  but  a etimberer  of  tlie  ground,  and  often  sin  in  saving 
to  myself,  that  it  Asms  not  right  of  Providence  to  give  me  mic'm  a 
furA'  ui'il  heart,  and  so  iintimeoti.-  ly,  for  so  iirtle  ]n!r['(>-:e. 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


EXTRAORDINARY  FAMINE  ON  BOARD  THE 
AMERICAN  SHIP  PEGGY. 

Captain  Harrison  in  1765. 

The  dreadful  sufferings  produced  by  famine,  frequently 
lead  men  to  the  commission  of  the  most  horrible  excesses. 
When  insensible  to  the  appeals  of  reason  or  of  nature,  man 
assumes  the  character  of  a beast  of  prey,  and  coolly  medi- 
tates the  death  of  a companion  or  a brother  with  a remorse- 
less determination,  deaf  to  every  entreaty  or  remonstrance. 

One  of  these  scenes  so  afflicting  to  humanity,  occured  in 
the  year  1765,  on  board  the  American  brigantine  Peggy, 
commanded  by  David  Harrison,  and  freighted  by  merchants 
of  New  York,  for  the  Azores.  She  arrived  at  Fayal,  one  of 
those  islands,  without  accident ; and,  having  disposed  of  her 
cargo,  took  on  board  a lading  of  wine  and  spirits,  and,  on 
October  24th,  she  set  sail  on  her  return  to  New  York. 

On  the  29th  the  wind,  which  till  then  had  been  favourable, 
suddenly  shifted,  and  the  vessel  was  much  damaged  by 
violent  storms,  which  succeeded  each  other  without  interrup- 
tion, during  the  month  of  November.  In  spite  of  all  the 
exertions  of  the  crew,  and  the  experience  of  the  captain,  the 
masts  went  by  the  board,  all  the  sails,  excepting  one,  were 
torn  to  rags  ; and  to  add  to  their  distress,  several  leaks  were 
discovered  in  tlie  hold. 

The  wind  abated  a little  during  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, but  the  vessel  was  driven  out  of  her  course ; and  desti- 
tute of  masts,  sails  and  rigging,  she  was  perfectly  unmanage- 
able, and  driven  to  and  L’o  at  the  mercy  of  the  vvaves.  Tliis, 
however,  was  the  smallest  evil ; as  another  of  a much  more 
alarming  nature  soon  manifested  itself.  Upon  examining  the 
state  of  their  provisions,  the  stock  was  found  to  be  almost 
totally  exhausted ; and,  in  this  deplorable  condition,  the 
crew  had  no  hope  of  relief  but  from  chance. 

A few  days  after  this  unpleasant  discovery,  two  vessels  were 
descried  early  one  morning,  and  a transient  ray  of  hope  cheered 
the  unfortunate  creAv  of  tlie  Peggy;  but  the  sea  ran  so  high 
that  it  prcA'ented  Captain  Harrison  from  having  any  communi- 
cation with  the  ships,  which  Avere  soon  out  of  sight.  The  dis- 
appointed seamen,  Avho  Avere  in  Avant  of  every  thing,  tlien  fell 
upon  the  wine  and  brandy  Avith  Avliieh  the  ship  Avas  laden,  and 
allotted  to  the  captain  tAvo  small  jars  of  Avater,  each  containing 
about  a gallon,  Avhich  Avas  the  remainder  of  their  stock.  Some 
days  elapsed,  during  Avhich  the  crcAv,  in  some  measure,  ap- 
peased the  painful  cravings  of  hunger  by  incessant  intoxication. 

Oh  the  fourth  day,  they  observed  a ship  making  toAAuirds 
them  in  full  sail,  and  no  time  Avas  lost  in  making  signals  of 
distress,  wdien  the  crcAv  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  to 
perceive  that  they  were  ansAA'ered,  and  the  sea  Avas  sniliciently 
calm  to  permit  tlie  tivo  atsscIs  to  approach  each  other.  The 
strangers  seemed  much  alfected  by  the  melancholy  tale  of  their 
privations  and  sufferings,  and  promised  to  relieve  them  by  a 
supply  of  biscuit;  but  it  was  not  sent  on  board  immediately, 
the  captain  alleging,  as  an  excuse  for  the  delay,  that  he  had 
just  begun  a nautical  observation,  Avhich  he  was  anxioins  to 
complete.  However  unreasonable  such  a pretext  appea-red,  the 
famishing  crcAV  of  the  Peggy  Avere  obliged,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, to  submit.  The  time  mentioned  by  the  caxitain  had 
nearly  expired,  Avhen,  to  their  extreme  mortification,  the  latter, 
regardless  of  his  promises,  and  dead  to  all  feelings  of  honour 
or  humanity,  croAvded  all  his  sails  and  bore  away.  No  lan- 
guage is  adequate  to  describe  the  des^iair  and  consternation 
which  overAvhehned  the  miserable  creAv.  Lashed  into  almost 
madness  by  disappointment,  and  destitute  of  hope,  they  fell 
upon  Avhatever  they  had  spared  till  then.  The  only  animals 
that  remained  on  board  Avere  a couple  of  pigeons  and  a cat, 
which  were  devoured  m an  instant.  The  only  favour  Avhich 
they  showed  the  captain,  was  to  reserve  for  him  the  head  of 
the  cat;  and,  disgusting  as  it  Avould  have  been  on  any  other 
occasion,  the  captain  afterAvards  declared,  that  at  that  moment 
he  thought  it  a treat  exquisitely  delicious.  The  unfortunate 
men  then  supxjorted  their  existence  by  living  on  oil,  candles, 
leather,  &c.,  and  these  Avere  entirely  consumed  by  the  28th  of 
December. 

From  that  day  till  January  1 3th,  it  is  almost  impossible  tn 


tell  in  Avhat  manner  they  subsisted.  Captain  Harrison  had 
been  for  some  time  confined  to  his  bed  by  a severe  fit  of  the 
gout.  On  the  last-mentioned  day,  the  sailors  went  to  him  in  a 
body,  with  the  mate  at  their  head,  Avho  acted  as  spokesman  on 
this  occasion,  and  after  an  affecting  representation  of  the  de- 
plorable state  to  which  they  Avere  reduced,  declared  that  it 
was  necessary  to  sacrifice  one,  in  order  to  save  the  rest,  adding, 
that  their  resolution  Avas  irrevocably  fixed,  and  that  they  in- 
tended to  cast  lots  for  the  victim. 

The  captain,  who  Avas  a tender  and  humane  man,  could  not 
help  shuddering  at  such  a barbarous  proposition,  and  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  them  from  their  purpose:  he  represented  to 
them  that  they  were  men,  and  ought  to  regard  each  other  as 
brethren ; that  by  such  an  assassination,  they  Avould  for  ever 
consign  themselves  to  universal  execration,  and  commanded 
them,  with  all  his  authority,  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  commit- 
ting so  atrocious  a crime : but  his  exhortations  were  thrown 
away ; he  might  as  Avell  have  “ preached  to  the  storm.”  They 
all,  Avith  one  voice,  replied,  that  it  was  indifferent  to  them 
Avhether  or  no  he  approved  of  their  resolution ; that  they  had 
only  acquainted  him  Avith  it  out  of  respect,  and  because  he 
must  run  the  same  risk  as  themselves — adding,  that  in  the 
general  misfortune,  all  command  and  distinction  were  at  an 
end.  They  then  immediately  left  him  and  went  upon  deck, 
Avhere  the  lots  were  draAvn. 

The  lot  fell  upon  a negro  belonging  to  Captain  Harrison  ; 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  thatf  the  lot  had  been  consulted 
only  for  the  sake  of  form,  and  that  the  wretched  black  was 
proscribed  when  the  sailors  first  formed  their  resolution.  He 
Avas  instantly  sacrificed.  One  of  the  crew  tore  out  his  liver, 
and  devoured  it  reeking  Avarm  from  the  body,  without  having 
the  patience  to  cook  it  in  any  Avay  ; but  he  was  soon  after- 
wards taken  ill,  and  the  next  day  he  died,  in  violent  convul- 
sions. and  Avith  all  the  symptoms  of  madness.  Some  of  his 
comrades  proposed  to  keep  his  body  to  live  on  after  the  negro 
Avas  consumed;  but  the  majority  of  them  objected  to  this,  on 
account  of  the  disease,  which  they  supposed  had  carried  him 
off ; his  body  was,  therefore,  throAvn  overboard,  and  consigned 
to  the  deep. 

The  captain,  in  the  intervals  Avhen  he  was  least  tormented 
by  the  gout,  Avas  not  more  exempted  from  the  attacks  of 
hunger  than  the  rest  of  the  crew;  but  he  resisted  all  the 
pers'uasions  of  his  men  to  partake  of  their  horrid  repast.  He 
contented  himself  with  the  water  Avhich  had  been  assigned  to 
him,  mixing  Avith  it  a small  quantity  of  spirits  : and  this  was 
the  only  sustenance  he  took  during  the  Avhole  period  of  dis- 
tress. 

The  body  of  the  negro,  Avhich  was  equally  divided, 
and  eaten  Avith  the  greatest  economy,  lasted  till  the  2Gth 
of  January.  On  the  29th,  the  famished  crew  deliberated 
upon  selecting  a second  victim,  and  again  informed  • the 
captain  of  their  intention,  to  Avhich  he  appeared  to  give 
his  consent,  lest  the  enraged  sailors  might  have  recourse 
to  the  lot  Avithout  him.  They  left  it  to  him  to  fix  upon  any 
method  he  might  think  proper;  Avhen,  summoning  all  his 
strength,  he  Avrote  upon  slips  of  paper  the  name  of  each  man 
then  on  board  the  brigantine,  folded  them  up,  and  shook  them 
together  in  a hat.  The  crcAV,  meaiiAvhile  preserved  an  aAvful 
silence;  each  eye  was  fixed,  and  each  mouth  was  open,  while 
terror  was  strongly  impressed  upon  every  countenance.  With 
a trembling  hand,  one  of  them  drew  from  the  hat  the  fatal  bil- 
let, wKich  he  delivered  to  the  captain,  who  opened  it,  and  read 
aloud  the  name  of  David  Elat.  The  unfortunate  man  on  whom 
the  lot  had  fallen  appeared  perfectly  resigned  to  his  fate.  “ My 
friends,’"  said  he  to  his  companions,  “ the  only  favour  I have  to 
beg  of  you  is,  notto  keep  me  long  in  pain;  dispatch  me  as  spee- 
dily as  the  negro.”  Then,  turning  to  the  man,  who  liad  performed 
the  first  execution,  he  added — “ it  is  you  I choose  to  give  me  the 
mortal  blow.”  He  requested  an  hour  to  jArepare  himself  foi 
death,  to  AVhich  his  comrades  could  only  reply  with  tears. 
MeauAvhile  compassion  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  captain 
prcAmiled  over  the  hunger  of  the  most  hard-hearted,  and  they 
unanimously  resolved  to  defer  the  sacrifice  till  eleven  o clock 
tliefolloAving  morning;  but  such  a short  reprieve  afforded  butlittk 
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consolation  to  the  unhappy  Elat.  The  certainty  of  dying  the 
next  day,  made  such  a deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  that  liis 
body,  which,  for  above  a month,  had  withstood  the  almost  total 
privation  of  nourishment,  now  sunk  beneath  it.  He  was  seized 
with  a violent  fever,  and  his  state  was  so  much  aggravated  by 
a delirium,  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  that  some  of  tlie 
sailors  proposed  to  kill  him  immediately,  in  order  to  terminate 
his  sufferings.  The  majority,  however,  adhered  to  the  re- 
solution that  had  been  taken  of  waiting  till  rhe  following 
morning.  | 

On  January  30th,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a large  lire  | 
was  already  made  to  dress  the  limbs  of  the  unfortunate  victim.  | 
when  a sail  was  descried  at  a distance.  A favourable  wind  ■ 


^^5 

affectin/aoeount  t.^nuSngrLdtS  Sy™h“shed 
crew.  Re  lost  no  time  in  affording  them  relief  ^ 

th^pteffw^  provisions  and  rigging,  and  offered  to  convov 
the  Pcgg>  to  London.  The  distance  from  New  York  theiV 
proximity  to  the  English  coast,  together  with  the  miseilable 
state  of  the  brigantine,  induced  the  two  captains  to  proceed  to 
England.  The  voyage  was  prosperous;  only  two  men  died  and 
all  the  others  gradually  recovered  their  strength;  and  David 
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LOSS  OF  THE  GROSVENOR,  CAPTAIN  COXON, 


August  4, 1782. 

^ The  Grosv^or  East  Indiaman,  commanded  by  Captai 
tfom  Jrincomalee,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  c 
r o j /^tne,  1782,  on  her  homeward-bound  voyage.  C 
he  .3rd  of  August,  as  well  as  on  the  preceding  day,  the  wir 
•lew  very  hard,  and  on  the  4th,  which  was  Sunday,  the  sh 
ay-to  under  a fore-sail  and  mizen  staysail;  the  captain  , 
hat  time  considering  them  a hundred  leagues  from  the  neare 
and. 

Before  daylight,  John  Hynes,  a seaman,  with  one  Lewi 
others,  were  aloftstriking  the  fore  top.gallantmas 
iVhile^ere,  Hynes  asked  Lewis  if  he  did  not  think  the 

«o.  8. 


was  land  ahead,  and  where  he  thought  he  saw  breakers  ; to 
which  Lewis  replying  in  the  affirmative,  they  all  hastened 
down  to  inform  Mr.  Beale,  the  third-mate,  who  then  had  the 
watch,  of  so  alarming  an  occurrence. 

Mr.  Beale,  however,  instead  of  paying  any  attention  to 
their  information,  only  laughed  at  their  knowledge,  and 
refused  to  give  the  slightest  credit  to  their  conjectures ; but 
Lewis  immediately  ran  into  the  cabin  and  informed  the 
captain,  who  instantly  came  out,  and  ordered  the  ship  to  be 
wore.  The  helm  was  accordingly  put  hard-a-weather  the 
mizen  staysail  hauled  down,  the  fore-topsail  and  jib  let  go,  and 
the  after-yards  squared,  by  which  means  the  ship’s  head  was 
brought  nearly  round;  but,  unfortunately,  before  this  could 
be  accomplished  her  keel  struck.  Every  soul  on  board  ifr 
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s^andx  rushed  upon  deck,  the  ship  ail  the  time  beating  very 
violently. 

Horror  and  apprehension  were  now  painted  in  every  one’s 
features,  though  the  captain  endeavoured  to  dispel  the  alarm 
which  was  necessarily  created,  and  to  pacify  the  passengers 
on  the  assurance  that  he  was  not  without  hope  of  being  able 
to  save  them  all,  and  earnestly  entreated  that  all  of  them  would 
be  composed. 

The  pun<}ps  were  sounded,  but  no  water  was  found  in  the 
hold,  as  the  ship’s  stern  was  lying  high  on  the  rocks,  and  the 
fore  part  being  considerably  lower,  it  had  all  run  forward. 
About  ten  minutes  after  the  ship  struck  the  wind  changed, 
and  blew  off  shore,  which  made  them  fearfully  apprehensive 
of  being  driven  out  to  sea,  and  thereby  deprived  of  their  only 
chance  of  safety. 


In  the  meantime  a Lascar  and  two  Italians  attempted  to 
swim  ashore  with  the  deep  sea-line,  when  one  of  the  latter 
perished  in  the  attempt,  though  the  others  succeeded.  By 
means  of  the  small  line  a much  larger  one  was  conveyed  on 
shore,  and  by  the  aid  of  this  one,  a hawser.  In  drawing  the 
hawser  ashore,  the  two  men  were  assisted  by  a great  number 
of  the  natives,  who  had  now  crowded  to  the  water’s  edge. 
The  masts  were  soon  drove  in  by  the  surf  and  current,  and 
whenever  within  reach  were  stripped  of  their  hoops  by  the 
natives. 

After  the  hawser  was  got  out,  it  was  fastened  round  the 
rocks  by  one  end,  while  the  other  was  made  fast  to  the  capstan 
on  board,  by  which  it  was  hauled  tight.  Most  of  the  people 
in  the  wreck  had  been  employed  in  constructing  a raft,  which 


The  gunner  was  ordered  to  fire  signals  of  distress,  but  on 
his  attempting  to  get  into  the  powder-room,  he  found  it  full  of 
water ; the  captain  therefore  ordered  the  mainmast  first  to  be 
cut  away,  and  then  the  foremast ; from  this,  however,  they 
derived  no  beneficial  effect,  and  as  the  ship  was  lying  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  shore,  it  proved  next  to  an  impos- 
sibility to  save  her. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  distraction  of  those  on  board 
at  this  awtul  crisis ; every  countenance  exhibited  the  workings 
of  despair,  and  the  greatest  anarchy  and  confusion  prevailed. 
Those  who  were  most  composed  were  employed  in  devising 
some  means  to  gain  the  shore,  and  set  about  framing  a raft  of 
such  masts,  yards,  and  spars  as  could  be  got  together,  by  which 
expedient  there  was  a prospect  of  conveying  the  womeQ| 
children,  and  sick  persons,  safely  to  land. 


by  this  time  was  finished,  and  a nine-inch  hawser  being 
fastened  round  it,  they  launched  it  overboard  and  veered  it 
away  towards  the  stern  of  the  ship,  that  the  women  and 
children  might  the  more  easily  embark  from  the  quarter- 
gallery.  Four  men  got  upon  it  in  order  to  assist  them,  but 
although  the  hawser  was  new,  the  violence  of  the  surf  im- 
mediately snapped  it  in  two,  and  the  raft  driving  on  shore, 
upset,  by  which  three  of  the  men  were  drowned. 

Before  the  masts  were  cut  away,  the  yawl  and  jolly-boat 
were  hoisted  out;  hut  no  sooner  were  they  over  the  ship's, 
side,  than  they  were  dashed  to  pieces.  4’  1 

All  hands  now  began  to  do  the  best  they  could  for  them- 
selves. Some  of  them  had  recourse  to  the  hawser  fastened 
ashore,  and  attempted  to  get  along  it  hand  over  hand,  Des* 
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pair  gave  strength  and  resolution,  and  several  searnen  gained 
the  land  by  this  difficult  and  hazardous  expedient,  while 
otherS)  incapable  of  accomplishing  it,  dropped,  and  were 
drowned ; and  these  amounted  to  fifteen  men. 

The  ship  now  separated  just  before  the  mainmast,  and  the 
bow  veering  round,  came  athwart  the  stern.  The  wind  at  the 
same  time  providentially  shifted  to  its  old  quarter,  and  blew 
directly  towards  the  land,  a circumstance  that  contributed 
greatly  towards  saving  the  persons  who  then  remained  on  board, 
and  who  aU  got  on  the  poop  as  being  nearest  the  shore.  The 
wind  then,  in  conjunction  with  the  surges,  lifting  them  in  the 
part  upon  which  they  stood,  rent  it  asunder,  fore  and  aft,  the 
deck  splitting  in  t'wo.  In  this  distressing  moment,  they 
crowded  on  the  starboard  quarter,  which  soon  flo?.ted  into  shoal 
water,  while  the  other  parts  continued  to  break  ofi  those  heavy 
seas  that  would  otherwise  have  washed  them  away.  Thus 
every  one  on  board,  even  the  women  and  children,  got  safe 
ashore,  the  only  exception  being  the  cook’s-mate,  who  was  in- 
toxicated, and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  ship. 

By  the  time  the  whole  were  landed,  the  day  was  drawing  to 
a close,  and  night  was  fast  approaching.  Fortunately  the 
natives,  who  retired  with  the  setting  sun,  had  left  the  embers 
of  their  fire,  which  afforded  the  English  the  means  of  lighting 
three  others  with  the  wood  collected  from  the  wreck.  They 
also  got  some  hogs  and  poultry  that  had  been  driven  ashore, 
and  made  a comparatively  comfortable  repast.  ^ A party  of' 
them  -wandering  along  the  shore  in  search  of  articles,  found  a 
cask  of  beef,  one  of  flour,  and  a leaguer  of  arrack,  Avhich  were 
delivered  to  the  captain,  who  served  out  a ijroper  allowance  to 
each  person.  Two  of  the  sails  had  also  been  driven  ashore, 
with  -wdiich  he  ordered  two  tents  to  be  made  for  the  ladies  to 
repose. in  during  the  ensuing  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  the  natives,  who  were  woolly- 
headed  and  quite  black,  came  down,  and  directly  began  carry- 
ing off  whatever  articles  struck  their  fancy.  This  conduct  ex- 
cited in  them  a thousand  apprehensions  for  the  personal  safety  of 
the  people,  particularly  in  the  women;  but  they  were  allayed  by 
observing  that  the  natives  contented  themselves  with  plundering. 

The  followmg  day  was  employed  in  collecting  everything 
that  might  be  useful  to  them  during  a journey  which  they  in- 
tended'to  make  to  the  Cajje  of  Good  Hope;  but  the  captoin 
very  prudently  ordered  two  casks  of  spirits  to  be  staved,  to 
prevent  the  chance  of  the  natives  becoming  dangerous  by 
being  intoxicated.  He  then  called  the  survivors  of  the  ship- 
wreck together,  and  having  shared  the  j^rovisions  among 
them,  he  represented,  that  as  on  board  he  had  been  their  com- 
manding officer,  he  hoped  they  would  still  suffer  him  to  con- 
tinue his  command;  to  which  they  unanimously  answered,  “ By 
all  means.”  He  then  proceeded  to  inform  them,  that  from  the 
best  calculations  he  could  make,  he  trusted  they  would  be  able 
to  reach  some  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  days. 

1 On  the  7th  of  August  they  set  off  on  their  journey.  Mr. 

I Logie,  the  chief-mate,  who  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  being 

I carried  by  two  men  in  a hammock  slung  on  a pole,  in  which 
laborious  occupation  all  the  men  cheerfully  took  their  turns, 
The  whole  company  then  moved  forward,  and  were  followed 
by  some  of  the  natives,  while  others  remained  near  the 
wreck.  They  found  a beaten  path  from  village  to  village, 
and  were  followed  for  about  three  miles  by  the  Caffres,  who, 
from  time  to  time,  took  whatever  they  chose  from  tliem,  and 
sometimes  threw  stones  at  them.  They  soon  afterwards  met 
with  a party  of  about  thirty,  with  red  painted  faces,  and 
among  them  a Dutchman,  named  Trout,  who,  having  com- 
mitted murders  among  his  countrymen,  had  fled  hither  for  | 
concealment.  On  coining  up  to  the  Englishmen,  he  inquired  i 
who  they  were  and  whither  they  w'crc  going;  and  on  being  | 
told,  he  informed  them  that  their  proposed  journey  would  be 
attended  w’ith  unspeakable  difliculties  ; that  they  had  many 
nations  to  go  through,  and  many  deserts  to  pass,  exclusive  of 

! the  dangers  which  they  would  certainly  experience  from 
meeting  numbers  of  wild  beasts.  Tliey  were  much  depressed 
with  this  information,  and  offered  any  sum  of  money  the 
Dutchman  \jrould  require,  if  he  would  conduct  them  to  the 
Cape ; but  this  he  would  not  consent  to,  on  the  ground  that . 


he  dreaded  putting  himself  in  the  power  of  the  Dutch  ; and 
also,  as  he  had  a wife  and  children  among  the  natives,  they 
would  not  consent  to  let  him  go,  even  if  he  were  so  inclined.. 

Finding  their  solicitations  were  in  vain,  they  pursued  their 
journey  in  the  same  manner  for  four  or  five  days.  In  the 
daytime  they  were  constantly  surrounded  by  the  natives, 
who  took  from  them  whatever  they  chose,  but  as  soon  as  the 
sun  went  down  they  invariably  retired.  As  they  advanced 
they  saw  many  villages,  but  kept  as  far  from  them  as  possi- 
ble, to  avoid  the  rudeness  of  the  inhabitants.  At  length  they 
came  to  a deep  gulley,  where  they  met  three  natives,  who 
held  their  lances  several  times  to  the  captain’s  throat,  till 
irritated  at  the  insult,  he  wrenched  one  of  them  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  savage,  and,  breaking  it,  kept  the  barb.  The 
natives  then  went  away,  seeming  to  take  no  further  notice 
of  it ; but  coming  on  the  next  day  to  a very  large  village, 
they  found  threb  or  four  hundred  of  the  savages  collected, 
all  armed  with  lances  and  targets,  made  of  the  hide  of  the 
elephant.  They  commenced  ah  aggression  upon  the  English 
by  pilfering  and  insulting  them,  and  then  began  to  beat  them. 
Concluding  that  they  -w^ere  marked  for  destruction,  they  im- 
mediately prepared  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and,  accordingl}^, 
having  placed,  the  women,  children,  and  sick,  at  some  dis- 
tance, under  the  protection  of  about  a dozen  of  them,  the 
remainder,  which  consisted  of  eighty  or  ninety,  engaged 
their  opponents  for  nearly  two  hours  and  a half,  when,  having 
got  possession  of  a rising  ground,  where  they  could  not  be 
surrounded,  a kind  of  compromise  took  place. 

Towards  dusk  they  lighted  a fire, and  at  night  they  reposed 
in  the  open  air,  During  the  night  they  were  so  terrified  by 
the  noise  of  wild  beasts,  that  the  men  were  obliged  to  keep 
watch  in  turn  to  prevent  them  approaching  too  near. 

On  the  following  morning  they  were  again  joined  by  the 
Dutchman,  who  said  he  had  been  on  board  the  wreck  and 
got  a load  of  iron,  pewter,  lead,  and  copper  from  it,  which  he 
was  now  carrying  to  his  kraal  or  village.  He  was  quite 
alone,  and,  after  a short  conversation,  took  up  his  load  of 
plunder  and  marched  off. 

After  passing  the  night,  disturbed  as  before  by  the  how- 
lings  of  beasts  of  prey,  the  party  advanced  at  day-break; 
about  noon  the  natives  came  as  usual  to  plunder  them,  and 
among  other  things,  took  away  their  tinderbox,  flint,  and 
steel,  which  was  to  them  an  irreparable  loss,  and  obliged  each 
of  them  to  travel  with  a fire-brand  in  his  hand. 

On  the  follovving  day  they  discovered  that  the  provisions 
that  they  had  brought  with  them  wore  nearly  expended,  and 
the  fatigues  of  travelling  with  the  women  and  children  I'oing 
very  great,  the  sailors  began  to  murmur.  Accordingly,  Caj)- 
tain  Coxon,  the  first-mate,  and  his  wife,  with  some  of  tlu 
passengers,  and  five  of  the  children,  agreed  to  keep  toge- 
ther and  travel  on  slowly  as  before.  Slany  of  the  seamen 
induced  by  the  great  promises  of  Colonel  James  and  others, 
were  prevailed  on  to  stay  behind  with  them,  in  order  to 
carry  what  little  provision  was  left,  and  the  blankets;  while 
the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  mates,  Captain  Talbot,  and  his 
coxwain,  four  of  the  passengers,  and  their  servants,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  seamen,  being  about  forty-tliree  in  all,  went 
on  before. 

This  separation  did  not  take  place  without  great  regret, 
as  they  had  little  hopes  of  meeting  again  ; but  on  the  next 
day,  those  who  had  left  the  captain  s party,  having  waited  all 
night  by  the  side  of  a river  for  the  ebb  tide,  wmre  overtaken, 
and  the  whole  company  once  more  united,  when  they  all 
crossed  the  river,  and,  after  travelling  together  the  wliole  of 
that  day  and  part  of  the  next,,  they  arrived  at  a large  village, 
where  they  found  Trout,  the  Dutchman,  who  sliowed  them 
liis  wife  and  children,  and  begged  a piece  of  pork.  He  gave 
them  some  directions  relative  to  their  journey,  told  them  the 
names  of  the  places  they  were  to  pass,  and  the  rivers  they 
had  to  cross,  and  they  having  thanked  him  departed. 

They  spent  the  night  in  company,  and  in  the  morning^  a 
party  of  them  went  down  to  the  sea  side,  where  they  found  a 
number  of  oysters,  muscles,  and  limpets,  Avhich  they  divided 
among  the  women,  children,  and  sick.  Advancing  until  about 
four  o’clock,  tliey  once  more  agreed  to  sejiarate,  wliich  they 
did,  aad^.  as  the  sequel  proved,  never  to  meet  again, 
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The  second-mate’s  party,  which  comprised  the  most  active 
men  of  the  whole,  travelled  until  quite  dark,  when  they  made 
a fire  at  a convenient  place  for  wood  and  water,  and  reposed 
for  the  night. 

The  following  day  they  travelled  about  thirty  miles,  sub- 
sisting chiefly  on  wild  sorrel,  and  such  berries  as  they  ob- 
served the  birds  to  peck  at ; they  also  obtained  some  shell- 
fish from  the  rocks,  and  then  gaining  the  banks  of  a river 
which  was  very  wide  and  deep,  they  ended  their  journey  for 
that  day. 

On  the  next  morning  the  surge  of  the  river  deterred  them 
from  crossing  it,  particularly  a,s  several  of  the  party  could  not 
swim.  They  were 
consequently  oblig- 
ed to  follow  its  wind- 
ings np  the  country, 
when  the}’’  passed 
many  small  villages, 
in  which,  however, 
they  could  get  no  re- 
lief from  the  inhabi- 
tants, until  they 
came  to  a narrower 
part,  where  they 
lashed  together  all 
the  dry  wood  they 
could  collect,  with 
woodbines  and  their 
handkerchiefs,  and 
thus  formed  a kind 
of  catamaran  or 
raft,  on  which  those 
who  could  not  swim 
being  placed,  they 
all  got  over  in  safe- 
ty, although  the  ri- 
ver was  not  less  than 
two  miles  broad. 

They  then  returned 
towards  the  sea- 
side, where,  fortu- 
nately, they  procur- 
ed a plentiful  sup=> 
ply  of  shell-fish. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  this  they  reached  a high  mountain 
covered  with  wood  on  the  inland  side,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  take,  on  account  of  the  rocks,  which  made  the  shore 
impassable.  The  march  was  extremely  fatiguing  as  they  had 
to  beat  through  untrodden  paths,  and  were  frequently  obliged 
to  climb  trees  in  order  to  explore  their  way,  so  that  night  ap- 
proached before  they  had  gained  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
There  the  wood  terminated,  and  they  entered  upon  a spacious 
plain  with  a fine  stream  of  water  running  through  it,  where 
they  passed  the  night. 

At  the  return  of  day  they  found  that  they  had  another 
wood  to  pass,  before  again  reaching  the  sea- side,  which  they 
did  before  night ; but  were  so  exhausted  from  the  excessive 
fatigue  they  had  undergone,  that  they  contented  themselves 
with  making  one  fire  instead  of  three,  which  were  really  ne- 
cessary for  so  many;  and  thus  they  used  to  open  their  oysters 
and  muscles,  as  they  had  been  plundered  by  the  natives  of 
their  knives,  and  everything  else  but  their  clothes. 

About  noon  the  next  day,  they  round  a dead  whale  upon 
the  beach,  v.  hich  had  been  washed  up  by  the  tide  to  high 
water-mark.  The  sight  of  such  a supply  of  provisions  afforded 
them  great  pleasure,  but  not  being  possessed  of  an  instrument 
that  would  cut  it  up,  they  were  for  some  time  at  a loss  how 
they  should  avail  themselves  of  their  good  fortune.  They, 
ho’vvever,  made  a fire  upon  it  and  dug  out  the  grilled  parts 
with  an  oyster-shell,  and  on  this  they  subsisted  several  days. 

A fine  level  country  inland,  persuaded  them  that  they  had 
reached  the  northernmost  of  the  Dutch  settlements,  and  with- 
out the  bounds  of  the  Ca,ffrss.  Some  of  the  party  thought  it 
would  be  most  advisable  to  strike  inland,  while  others  were 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  safer  still  to  keep  the  sea-side. 
After  many  arguments  upon  it, they  at  length  agreed  to  divide. 


The  fourth  and  fifth  mates,  Messrs.  Williams  and  Taylor, 
Captain  Talbot,  his  coxswain,  and  twenty-two  seamen,  re- 
solved to  proceed  inland,  while  the  carpenter,  ship’s-steward, 
and  cooper,  Mr.  D’Espenette,  M.  Oliver,  their  servant,  and 
about  twenty-four  seamen  kept  along  the  sea-shore. 

The  inland  party  advanced  during  three  days  and  nights 
through  a fine  pleasant  country,  in  which  they  saw  many  de- 
serted villages  ; but  all  this  time  they  had  no  subsistence,  ex- 
cept a few  oysters  brought  from  the  coast,  and  berries,  and 
wild  sorrel,  gathered  on  the  way.  They  therefore  judged  it 
prudent  to  regain  the  shore,  where,  the  tide  being  out,  they 
got  shell-fish  to  allay  their  hunger.  Soon  after  their  separa- 
tion from  the  others, 
Captain  Talbot  seve- 
ral times  sat  himself 
down  to  rest, and  the 
whole  company  did 
the  same,  but  the 
captain  repeated 
thisso  often, through 
weariness,  that  the 
rest  went  on  and 
left  him.  Not  so, 
however,  his  faith- 
ful coxswain,  who, 
seeing  his  master  in 
that  condition,  was 
observed  to  go  back 
and  sit  by  him  ; but 
neither  of  the  two 
have  ever  been  seen 
or  heard  of  since. 

At  a small  river 
where  they  stopped 
the  following  noon, 
they  found  two  of 
the  carpenter’s  par- 
ty, who,  unable  to 
swim,  had  been  left 
behind.  After  cross- 
ing this  river,  they 
in  four  days  came  to 
another, so  large  that 
none  of  the  party 
thought  it  prudent  to  attempt  passing  it.  On  marchingalongits 
banks  they  came  to  a village,  where  they  saw  the  inside  of  a 
watch, which  some  of  the  carpenter’s  party  had  exchanged  fora 
little  milk.  They  proceeded  up  the  river  for  several  days,  and 
passed  many  villages  unmolested  by  the  inhabitants  ; and  at 
length  crossed  on  a catamaran  at  a place  where  it  was  a mile 
and  a half  broad,  only  two  of  them,  who  were  terrified  at  the 
breadth  of  it,  being  left  behind.  On  the  third  day,  after  tra- 
velling in  a diagonal  direction,  they  once  more  reached  the 
shore,  where  they  slept,  and  the  next  day  got  some  shell-fish, 
but  no  fresh  water. 

They  now  fell  in  with  a number  of  the  savages,  by  whom 
they  were  extremely  ill-used,  and  received  many  blows,  as 
they  were  unable  to  make  any  resistance.  In  three  days  they 
overtook  the  party  from  whom  they  had  separated,  and  found 
that  the  carpenter  had  been  poisoned  by  some  kind  of  fruit 
which  he  had  eaten  from  hunger;  and  that  Messrs.  D’Espi- 
nette  and  Oliver,  with  their  servant,  being  totally  exhausted, 
had  been  left  behind:  but  that  Master  Law,  a little  boy  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  who  had  formed  one 
of  their  number,  had  borne  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  in  a 
most  miraculous  manner. 

The  parties,  thus  again  united,  had  not  travelled  far  before 
they  found  two  planks  on  a sandy  bank,  in  each  of  which 
was  a spike  nail.  Overjoyed  at  such  an  unlooked-for  requisi- 
tion, they  immediately  set  fire  to  the  planks,  and  getting  out 
the  nails,  flattened  them  between  two  stones,  into  something 
like  knives;  and  a little  farther  on  they  found  water,  by  acci- 
dently turning  up  the  sand  at  the  side  of  a river,  where  they 
rested  for  the  night. 

After  crossing  the  river  on  the  following  morning,  they 
were  agreeably  surprised  with  the  sight  of  another  dead  whale 
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on  the  shore.  A number  of  natives,  armed  with  lances,  im- 
mediately came  down  upon  them ; however,  when  they  saw 
their  deplorable  condition,  and  that  they  were  unable  to  make 
any  resistance,  they  behaved  very  gently;  and  one  of  them 
even  lent  his  lance  to  assist  in  cutting  up  the  whale,  junks  of 
which  they  put  into  bags,  and  carried  them  until  they  found 
wood  and  water  to  dress  them. 

One  of  the  people  was  taken  ill  at  a river  the  following  day, 
and  from  hard  necessity  his  companions  were  obliged  to  leave 
him  behind.  Their  journey  was  prosecuted  for  about  four 
days  with  great  expedition,  from  not  being  retarded  by  seek- 
ing provisions.  The  rivers  on  the  coast,  however,  frequently 
obstructed  their  progress,  and  at  length  they  came  to  one 
where  they  resolved  to  remain  for  the  night;  and  finding  a 
quantity  of  large  berries,  ate  them  to  allay  their  thirst.  In 
the  morning  as  it  blew  fresh  and  the  weather  was  cold,  some 
of  the  company  were  unwilling  to  cross  ; but  John  Hynes,  a 
seamen,  and  about  ten  others,  impatient  to  get  forward,  swam 
over,  and  journeyed  on  until  they  found  a place  with  wood, 
water,  and  shell-fish.  Here,  they  halted  two  days,  expecting 
that  the  others,  among  whom  was  the  little  boy,  would  come 
up ; and  then  concluding  that  they  had  not  ventured  on 
account  of  the  blowing  weather,  they  proceeded. 

Fortunately  a dead  seal  was  discovered  on  the  beach,  and 
one  of  the  knives  being  in  the  possession  of  this  party,  they 
cut  it  up  with  the  aid  of  some  sharp  shells,  and  dressing  a 
portion  on  the  spot,  carried  the  remainder  with  them.  The 
party  that  had  been  left  behind  came  up  after  two  days  sepa- 
ration, and  with  them  the  remainder  of  the  seal  was  shared. 

Since  the  carpenter’s  death,  the  command  of  the  party  de- 
volved upon  the  steward,  and  to  his  care  was  intrusted  the 
charge  of  the  child,  whose  tender  years  were  inadequate  to 
combat  the  perils  of  such  a journey'.  He  strove  to  alleviate  Ins 
sufferings,  he  heard  his  complainings  with  pity,  and  fed  him 
when  he  could  obtain  wherewithal  to  do  it. 

Ill  attempting  to  shorten  the  w'ay  by  rounding  a bluff  rock 
which  projected  considerably  into  the  sea,  the  united  party 
were  nearly  swept  away  by  the  violence  of  the  surf  breaking 
against  it.  Their  escape  ivas  almost  miraculous;  four  or  five 
of  them  lost  tlieir  portion  of  the  seal,  and  all  their  firebrands 
were  extinguished.  Though  greatly  dispirited  by  this  latter 
misfortune,  they  proceeded,  until  coming  in  sight  of  some 
females,  who  immediately  ran  off,  they  found  the  remains  of  a 
fire,  wdierc  they  joyfully  relighted  their  brands,  and  then  rested 
a feiv  hours. 

On  the  following  day  they  arrived  at  a village,  where  they 
obtained  a young  bullock  in  exchange  for  the  inside  of  a watch 
and  some  buttons.  Tliey  killed  it  witli  one  of  the  native’s 
lances,  and  then  distributed  it  by  cutting  the  whole  into  pieces; 
and  one  of  the  party  standing  with  his  back  to  the  others, 
named  the  person  who  should  have  the  piece  that  was  held  up. 
This  was  the  only  instance  of  their  being  able  to  get  any  suste- 
nance from  the  natives,  except  now  and  then  that  the  women 
gave  a little  milk  to  the  boy. 

A sandy  desert  next  occupied  them  ten  days  in  passing, 
where  they  subsisted  on  the  provisions  they  carried  with  them, 
and  procured  water  by  digging  for  it  in  the  sand.  Afterwards 
they  passed  for  five  or  six  days  through  a tribe  called  Tamboo- 
kees,  when  they  experienced  various  treatment.  On  the  bor- 
ders of  the  sea,  a party  of  natives  advised  tliem  to  go  inland; 
they  did  so,  and,  after  advancing  about  three  miles,  came  to  a 
■village,  where  there  were  only  women  and  children.  Here  a 
little  milk  was  obtained  for  the  boy,  and  they  rested  from  their 
fatigues.  In  the  interval  the  men  of  the  village  returned  from 
hunting,  each  bearing  a part  of  a deer  on  the  point  of  liis  lance, 
horty  ot  them,  at  least,  surrounded  the  English,  gazing  on  them 
with  admiration.  The  natives,  after  partaking  of  a hasty  meal, 
started  up,  and  in  an  instant  ran  off  to  the  woods,  where  they 
disappeared;  but  they  were  not  long  before  they  returned  with 
a deer,  whicli  they  had  killed;  and  though  the  travellers  ear- 
nestly solicited  a part  of  it,  they  refused,  and  insisted  on  their 
quitting  llic  village. 

After  reposing  four  or  five  miles  from  the  village,  they  ad- 
vanced at  sunrise.  For  several  days  they  saw  many  cattle, 
but  had  no  means  of  obtaining  any.  On  the  banks  of  a river 


I were  three  or  four  huts  containing  only  women  and  children» 
and  they,  apparently  more  from  fear  than  humanity,  gave  the 
travellers  part  of  the  flesh  of  sea-cows  and  sea-lions,  which  were 
hanging  up  in  the  cabins  to  dry.  The  river  being  a mile  broad, 
Hynes,  and  eight  of  his  companions,  swam  over ; hut  the  rest 
were  fearful  of  attempting  it,  and  remained  behind.  On  cross- 
ing another  river,  two  of  the  party  dropped  their  brands.  Their 
method  of  crossing  -wnthoiit  a catamaran,  was,  tying  up  their 
clothes  tight  in  a bundle,  and  fastening  it  with  a band  round 
their  heads,  the  brand  was  stuck  in  the  front  of  their  bundle, 
and  thus  preserved  dry.  On  proceeding  farther  they  found 
another  whale,  and  remained  on  the  spot  two  days  in  the  hope 
of  their  companions  coming  up.  But  ten  days  afterwards  they 
discovered  by  some  small  pieces  of  rags  scattered  on  the  way, 
that  those  they  had  left  behind  had  got  the  start  of  them.  On 
entering  a large  sandy  desert,  where  little  wood  or  water  was  to 
be  seen,  they  observed  Avritten  on  the  sand  at  the  entrance  of  a 
deep  gulley — “ Turn  in  here,  and  you  Avill  And  plenty  of  wood 
and  water,”  Avhich  they  hastened  to  obey,  and  saAv,  from  the 
remains  of  fires  and  other  traces,  that  their  companions  had 
rested  there. 

Proceeding  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  they  continued  to  pass 
traces  that  denoted  the  advance  of  their  companions,  and  fell 
in  Avith  a hunting  party  of  natives,  distinguished  by  a kind  of 
shoe  Avorn  on  the  right  foot.  On  the  following  day  they  came 
to  a more  barren  country,  Avhere  the  natives  subsist  by  fishing 
and  hunting,  and  in  three  or  four  days  longer,  reached  a fine 
and  populous  district.  Still  they  could  obtain  no  provisions; 
the  natives  Avere  apprehensive  of  their  carrying  aAvay  their 
cattle,  and  repulsed  the  English  with  sticks  and  stones,  so  that 
without  the  resource  of  shell-fish  on  the  shore  they  must  have 
perished. 

A violent  storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  came  on  one 
night,  Avhich  they  determined  to  pass  on  the  sea- shore;  and  the 
rain  Avas  so  heavy  that  they  Avere  obliged  to  hold  their  canvass 
frocks  over  the  fire  to  j)revent  it  being  extinguished.  In  the 
morning  they  remained  till  Ioav  Avater,  in  order  to  get  shell- fish, 
and  to  dry  their  clothes.  About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
they  reached  a large  village,  w'here  the  inhabitants  assembled 
on  their  approach,  and  wounded  several  of  them.  One  had  his 
skull  fractured,  Avhich  rendered  him  delirious,  and  he  died  soon 
afterwards.  Hynes  Avas  knocked  down,  and  left  for  dead  on 
the  spot;  but  recovering  soon  afterwards,  and  recollecting  the 
way  his  companions  intended  to  pursue,  he  followed  them  as 
expeditiously  as  he  was  able. 

After  travelling  several  days  over  a large  sandy  desert,  they 
fell  in  with  three  savages,  wdio  immediately  fled.  Food  was 
procured  with  very  great  dilficulty,  as  the  sea-side  seldom 
proved  rocky,  and  sometimes  on  finding  a small  reef,  Avhere 
they  expected  it,  they  had  to  wait  half  a day  for  ebb-tide. 

On  arriving  at  a large  river  called  Bosclmsan’s  River,  they 
found  Thomas  LeAvis,  who,  being  sick,  had  been  left  behind  by 
the  others.  He  found  himself  so  Aveak,  and  the  river  so  Avide, 
that  he  determined  to  return  to  the  nearest  village,  and  there 
settle.  His  companions  strove  in  vain  to  encourage  him  Avith 
the  prospect  of  surviving  all  his  hardships,  and  reaching  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  safety.  In  spite  of  their  entreaties  he 
returned  to  the  natives,  Avliere  he  most  probably  found  a speedy 
termination  to  his  sufferings. 

About  noon  of  the  fourth  day,  after  crossing  the  river,  the 
party  came  up  Avith  the  little  boy  and  the  shijfs  steAvard,  Avlmm 
they  presented  Avith  some  of  the  flesh  of  a Avhalc,  Avhich  they 
had  fortunately  found  a Icav  days  before,  and  by  which  they 
were  mucli  refreshed.  After  journeying  in  this  way  for  eight 
or  ten  days  the  stCAvard  and  the  child  complained  of  being  ill, 
and  requested  the  rest  to  remain  for  that  day  where  they  were, 
which  was  readily  agreed  to.  The  steAvard  and  the  boy  still 
continuing  ill,  their  companions  consented  to  stay  another  day; 
but  should  they  not  then  be  better,  necessity  wmuld  render  se- 
paration unavoidable. 

Having  prepared  early  in  the  morning  Avhatever  could  ’ne  ob- 
tained for  breakfast,  and  Avilling  to  indulge  the  tender  Irame  of 
the  po(jr  child  as  much  as  they  could,  tliey  intended  to  call  him 
Avhen  everything  Avas  ready.  He  still  rested  near  the  fire,  Avhere 
all  of  them  liad  slept  during  the  preceding  night;  but  on  gomg 
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to  awake  him,  they  found,  with  sorrow,  that  his  soul  had  takeu 
its  flight.  With  great  regret  they  bestowed  a last  sigh  on  his 
youthful  victim  and  departed. 

After  they  had  walked  about  two  hours,  Robert  Fitzgerald 
asked  for  a shell  of  water,  with  which  Hynes  supplied  him ; he 
then  asked  for  another,  which  having  received,  he  laid  him- 
self down  and  instantly  expired.  Towards  four  o’clock  of  the 
same  day,  another  of  the  party,  William  Fruel,  complained  of 
being  very  weak,  and  sat  down  on  the  sand  by  the  sea-side,  where 
liis  companions  were  obhged  t<.  leave  him,  as  they  had  to  seek 
wood  and  water ; but,  on  returning  to  the  spot  to  try  whether 
they  could  get  him  on,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen;  so  that  they 
concluded  he  had  been  taken  away  by  wild  beasts.  The  want 
of  water  made  them  suffer  severely ; indeed  the  distresses  of 
their  former  situation  were  nothing  compared  to  what  they  then 
suffered,  and  on  the  second  day  of  their  wanting  food  and  water, 
the  steward  a-nd  another  expired. 

Next  morning  two  of  the  party  were  reduced  to  a very  lan- 
quishing  state,  yet  dreading  to  be  left  behind,  they  still  walked 
on.  One  of  them,  however,  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  lay 
down,  and  his  companions,  unable  to  afford  him  any  assistance, 
recommended  him  to  the  protection  of  heaven,  and  left  him  to 
expu’e. 

Morning  brought  no  relief  to  tlieir  sufferings,  and  necessity 
impelled  them  to  proceed ; but  their  weakness  was  so  great  that 
another  of  their  number  dropped  and  was  abandoned.  They 
were  now  reduced  to  tliree,  Hynes,  Evans,  and  Worinington, 
the  boosts  wain’s  mate;  but  their  faculties  were  so  much  im- 
paired that  they  could  hardly  hear  or  see. 

On  the  following  morning  tlie  torments  of  tliirst  became  so 
dreadful,  that  lYormington  earnestly  importuned  liis  compa- 
nions to  determine  by  loc  which  of  them  should  die,  in  order 
that  the  others  might  be  preserved  by  drinking  liis  blood. 
Hynes  declared  that  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  walk  he  could 
not  think  of  such  a proTjosal,  but  should  he  be  obliged  to  droji, 
they  might  use  him  as  they  pleased.  Upon  this,  Wormington 
shaking  hands  with  Hynes  and  Evans  suffered  them  to  proceed 
without  him,  and  they  advanced  without  even  indulging  a hope 
of  the  possibility  of  relief.  In  the  course  of  the  day  they  saw 
something  before  them,  wliich  had  the  appearance  of  large 
birds,  but  which,  upon  a nearer  approach,  they  discovered  to  be 
men.  Nearly  blind  and  idiots,  they  did  not  at  first  recollect  their 
newly-found  companions ; but  after  some  time  they  recognised 
in  them,  four  of  the  steward’s  party.  One  of  them,  a boy  named 
Price,  advanced  to  meet  them  with  the  pleasing  information 
that  they  had  fresh  water.  This  inspired  them  vHth  new  life, 
and  reciprocal  mquiries  were  made  relative  to  the  fate  of  their 
lost  companions.  The  threo  men  ’\rerc  named  Berney,  Leary, 
and  De  Lasso,  who  hearing  that  Wornnngton  was  left  behind, 
the  tv/o  latter  went  in  search  of  him,  charging  those  who  re- 
mained not  to  suffer  Hynes  and  Evans  to  drink  too  freely  of  the 
water,  as  several  had  expired  from  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  had  swallowed  it. 

V/^ormington  was  recovered  by  the  humanity  of  those  who 
went  in  search  of  him,  and  a painful  detail  of  sufferings  suc- 
ceeded. It  appeared  that  the  captain’s  steward  had  been  buried 
in  the  sand  of  the  last,  desert  over  which  they  passed,  and  that 
the  survivors  were  reduced  to  such  an  extremity,  that  two  of 
the  party  had  been  sent  back  to  cut  off*  xjart  of  his  flesh ; but 
while  proceeding  on  this  horrid  errand,  they  liad  the  good  for- 
tune to  discover  a young  seal,  just  driven  on  shore,  which  af- 
forded them  a seasonable  relief. 

Being  now  arrived  at  a favourable  spot  for  water  and  shell- 
fish, they  emxfloyed  two  days  in  collecting  x>rovisions  for  their 
future  journey,  and  in  refreshing  themselves;  and  having  expe- 
rienced the  invigorating  effects  of  rest  and  food,  they  again  pro- 
ceeded. 

With  extreme  difficulty  and  danger  they  passed  a large 
river,  supposed  to  be  the  Soutass,  on  a catamaran,  and  having 
reached  the  opposite  shore,  they  looked  back  with  horror  and 
amazement  on  their  fortunate  escape  from  being  driven  out 
to  sea  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current.  The  united  pjirty,  con- 
sisting of  six  persons,  ])ursiied  their  route  over  a desert  coun- 
try, and  in  six  days  reached  the  Schv;art  river,  on  the  banks 
of  which  they  took  up  their  abode  for  the  might. 


The  next  morning  they  swam  over  the  river  in  safety,  and 
soon  discovered  another  dead  whale  lying  on  the  sea  shore ; 
and  thus  supplied  with  food,  would  have  rested  a few  days, 
but  for  the  want  of  fresh  water  ; accordingly  they  cut  up  as 
much  of  the  whale  as  they  could  carry,  and  proceeded. 

On  the  follov/ing  morning  as  Price  was  collecting  fuel,  he 
observed  two  men  with  guns,  who  belonged  to  a Dutch  settle- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  in  search  of  strayed 
cattle.  One  of  them,  John  Battores,  supposed  to  be  a Portu- 
guese, was  able  to  converse  with  De  Lasso,  the  Italian,  so  as 
to  be  understood  : and  Battores  having  learned  the  outline  of 
their  melancholy  story,  desired  them  to  throw  away  what  they 
had  been  collecting,  and  promised  them  better  fare  when  they 
reached  the  habitation  to  which  he  belonged. 

On  reaching  the  house  of  Mynheer  Christopher  RoostofF,  to 
whom  Battores  was  bailiff,  they  were  treated  with  the  kindest 
attention  ; bread  and  milk  were  ordered  to  be  set  before  them, 
and  acting  rather  on  the  principles  of  humanity  than  prudence, 
they  were  furnished  with  such  a quantity,  that  their  weak 
stomachs  were  overloaded ; and,  after  their  meal,  sacks  were 
spread  upon  the  ground  for  them  to  repose  on. 

It  had  been  so  long  since  they  had  known  anything  of  the 
calculation  of  time,  that  they  were  unacquainted  with  even 
the  name  of  the  month,  and  were  given  to  understand  that 
the  day  of  their  deliverance  was  the  25th  of  November;  so 
that  one  hundred  and  seventeen  days  had  revolved  since  they 
were  shipwrecked  ; a period  of  suffering  almost  unparalleled, 
and  during  which  they  had  often  been  Jhost  miraculously 
preserved. 

On  the  following  morning  Mynheer  Roostoff  killed  a sheep 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  guests,  and  another  Dutchman, 
named  Quin,  came  with  a cart  and  six  horses  to  convey  them 
towards  the  Cape ; but  they  first  proceeded  to  his  bouse,  where 
they  wore  hospitably  entertained  for  four  days, 

From  that  time  they  were  forwarded  in  carts  from  one  set- 
tlement to  another,  till  they  arrived  at  Swellcndam,  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  Cape,  where  they  were  detained  till 
orders  were  received  from  the  governor  at  the  Cape  as  to  their 
future  destiny,  as  Holland  and  Great  Britain  were  at  that 
time  at  war.  At  length  two  of  the  party  were  ordered  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Cape  to  be  examined.  Accordingly’^,  Worm- 
ington and  Leary  proceeded  there,  and  after  being  strictly  in- 
terrogated, they  were  sent  on  board  a Dutch  man-of-war, 
lying  in  the  bay,  with  orders  that  they  should  be  set  to  work. 
While  in  this  situation,  Wormington  imprudently  threatened 
to  give  information  of  some  fraudulent  practices  in  W’hich  he 
discovered  the  boatswain  was  engaged ; and  the  boatswain 
desiring  him  and  his  companion  to  step  into  a boat,  conveyed 
them  on  board  a Danish  East  Indiaman  just  getting  under 
weigh,  by  which  fortunate  incident  they  first  reached  their 
native  land. 

The  Dutch  government  at  the  Cape,  with  a humanity  that 
does  them  infinite  honour,  on  learning  the  particulars  of  the 
loss  of  the  Grosvenor,  despatched  a large  party  in  quest  of  the 
unhappy  wanderers,  although  war  was  then  raging  between  I 
the  two  nations.  This  detachment  consisted  of  one  hundred  | 
Europeans  and  three  hundred  Hottentots,  attended  by  a great  I 
number  of  waggons,  each  drawn  by  eight  bullocks,  and  under  1 
the  command  of  Captain  Muller,  with  De  Lasso  and  Evans  ' 
as  guides. 

They  proceeded  with  spirit  and  alacrity,  until  the  Caffres,  i 
in  consequence  of  their  antipathy  to  the  colonists,  interrupted  i 
the  expedition.  In  their  progress  they  found  Thomas  Lewis, 
who  had  been  abandoned  by  his  companions,  William  Hat- 
terley,  and  another.  At  other  places  on  the  road  they  met  f 
with  seven  Lascars  and  two  black  women,  one  of  whom  had  ji 
been  servant  to  Mrs.  Logie,  and  the  other  to  Mrs.  Hosea,  j 
from  whom  they  learned  that  soon  after  Hynes’  jjarty  had 
left  the  captain  and  the  ladies,  they  also  took  separate  routes 
but  what  became  of  them  after  this  separation  was  not  known.  ; 

Captain  Muller  returned  to  Sweilendam  with  the  three  j 
Englishmen,  the  seven  Lascars,  and  two  black  women,  tht# 
boy  Price,  and  the  two  guides,  De  Lasso  and  Evans.  The  ' 
people  of  colour  were  detained  at  Sweilendam,  but  the  Eng-  ' 
lish  were  forwarded  to  the  Cape,  where,  after  being  examioA 
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by  the  governor,  they  were  permitted  to  take  their  passage  to 
Europe  in  a Danish  ship,  the  captain  of  which  promised  to 
land  them  in  England;  but,  excepting  Price,  who  was  set 
on  shore  at  Weymouth,  they  were  all  carried  to  Copenhagen, 
from  whence  they  at  last  found  their  way  to  England. 

On  the  24th  August,  1790,  a second  party  of  the  Dutch 
colonists,  amply  provided,  set  out  from  KafFer  Keyl’s  river 
towards  Cape  Natal,  on  the  coast  of  which  it  is  supposed  the 
Grosvenor  was  wrecked.  After  proceeding  an  immense  way, 
they  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  November,  among  the  Hambonaas, 
a nation  quite  different  from  the  Caftres,  and  from  them  they 
learned  that  they  had  subject  to  them  a village  of  bastard 
Christians,  descended  from  people  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  whom  three  old  women  were  still  alive  and  married  to  a Ham- 
bonaa  chief.  They  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  the  old  women  in  question,  who  said  they  were 
sisters ; but  having  been  shipwrecked  when  children,  they 
could  not  say  to  what  nation  they  originally  belonged.  They 
seemed  much  pleased  at  an  offer  to  take  them  and  their 
children  back,  but  added  that  they  wished  first  to  gather  in 
their  crops. 

These  intrepid  adventurers,  who  were  now  four  hundred 
and  forty-seven  leagues  distant  from  the  Cape,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  beyond  any  human  habitation,  find- 
ing that  they  could  gain  no  further  information  relative  to  the 
wreck,  or  the  fate  of  the  persons  who  bad  reached  the  shore, 
determined  to  return.  They  reached  their  respective  homes 
in  July,  1791,  after  surmounting  incredible  difficulties  in  an 
expedition  to  which  they  were  prompted  solely  by  humanity, 
and  the  desire  of  relieving  such  of  our  countrymen  as  might 
have  remained  alive  among  the  natives. 


A WIDOW  CONSOLED. 

Mr.  Stenhouse,  surgeon,  of  the  Glasgow  frigate,  when  at 
A.lgiers,  gives  the  following  remarkable  relation  of  the  un- 
daunted courage  and  kind-heartedness  of  one  of  the  crew: — 

The  captain  of  the  fore-top,  on  his  leg  being  so  wounded 
that  only  a small  portion  of  skin  kept  it  connected  with  the 
thigh,  with  a view  of  obtaining  surgical  aid  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, grasped  a rope,  by  which  to  lower  himself  upon  the 
deck.  When  he  had  descended  about  half  way  from  the 
fore-top,  the  mangled  limb,  over  which  he  had  no  controul, 
became  so  entangled  among  the  flying  ropes,  that  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  hauling  himself  upwards  full  three 
feet,  that  be  might  disengage  it  with  the  assistance  of  the 
sound  one,  whilst  he  was  still  hanging  by  his  arms  in  the  air, 
with  a shower  of  shot  and  shells  flying  round  him.  At  length, 
having  accomplished  his  end,  he  descended  quietly  upon  the 
deck. 

When  in  the  cockpit,  and  waiting  till  Mr.  Stenhouse  had 
completed  the  amputation  of  an  arm  in  which  he  was  then 
engaged,  the  death  of  the  bugleman,  whose  wife  was  at  this 
time  in  the  cockpit,  wae  announced.  The  poor  woman  wajs 
instantly  thrown  into  a violent  paroxysm  of  grief,  and  while 
she  w'as  thus  bev/ailing  her  loss,  the  wounded  captain  of  the 
top,  with  much  composure  and  naicete,  called  out,  “Come, 
Poll,  leave  off  blubbering;  you  shall  not  be  a widow  long;  1 
will  marry  you  directly  I am  well  !”  He  afterwards  per- 
formed his  promise,  to  the  no  small  gratification  of  the  dis- 
consolate widow,  and  the  great  delight  of  his  jolly- hearted 
messmates. 


THE  ROYER’S  EAREWELL  TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 
Autay  ! — away ! — o’er  the  sparkling  tide, 

In  the  light  of  hope  shall  our  vessel  glide! 

The  signal  is  given  by  the  fairest  hand 
That  ever  waved  bark  from  its  native  land. 

By  the  light  of  those  eyes  so  coyly  liid, 

Beneath  the  dark  fringe  of  each  snowy  lid, 

I swear  that  my  love,  like  the  waves  at  sea, 

Shall  flow  on  rejoicing  eternally. 

When  the  tempest  gathers,  and  winds  are  high, 

And  the  billows  are  raging  tumultuously; 

Thy  signal  shall  beam  on  the  foaming  track 
Qf  the  pathless  waters,  to  guide  me  back. 


THE  STORIvIY  PETREL. 

A thousand  miles  from  land  or  tree, 

Tossing  about  on  the  roaring  sea; 

From  billow  to  bounding  billow  cast, 

Like  fleecy  snow  on  the  stormy  blast, 

'When  sails  are  scattered  abroad,  like  weeds, 

And  strong  masts  shake,  like  quivering  reeds, 

The  mighty  cables,  and  iron  chains, 

The  hull,  which  ail  earthly  strength  disdains — 

They  strain  and  they  crack;  and  hearts  of  stone 
Their  natural  hard,  proud  strength  disown. 

Up  and  down!  up  and  down! 

From  the  base  of  the  wave  to  the  billow’s  crown ; 

And  amidst  the  flashing  and  feathery  foam, 

The  Stormy  Petrel  finds  a home — 

A home,  if  such  a place  may  be, 

For  her  who  lives  on  the  wide,  wide  sea, 

On  the  craggy  ice,  in  the  frozen  air, 

And  only  seeketh  her  rocky  lair 

To  warm  her  young,  and  teach  them  to  spring, 

At  once  o’er  the  waves  on  their  stormy  wing. 

O’er  the  deep ! o’er  the  deep ! 

Where  the  whale,  and  the  shark,  and  the  sword-6sli  sleep. 
Out-flying  the  blast  and  the  driving  rain, 

The  Petrel  telleth  her  tale — in  vain ; 

For  the  mariner  curseth  the  warning  bird, 

Who  bringeth  him  news  of  the  storms  unlieaid. 

Ah  I thus  does  the  prophet  of  good  or  ill, 

Meet  hate  from  the  creatures  he  serveth  still : 

Yet  he  ne’er  falters — so  Petrel  spring 

One  more  o’er  the  waves  on  thy  stormy  wing. 

ANECDOTE  OF  THE  FAMOUS  ADMTRAL  BLAKE. 

It  is  well  known  that  Admiral  Blake  was  much  distinguished 
by  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  country ; one  instance  of  which 
deserves  to  be  written  in  indelible  characters  upon  the  heart  of 
every  British  subject.  This  great  officer  being  at  Malaga  with 
his  fleet,  some  of  his  seamen,  out  of  curiosity,  went  on  shore, 
at  a time  when  the  host  was  carrying  about  the  streets,  as  is 
usual  in  all  Catholic  countries  upon  every  grand  festival:  but 
instead  of  behaving  with  that  decency  which  men  ought  in  a 
foreign  country,  they  not  only  refused  to  pay  any  honours  to 
the  blessed  image  themselves,  but  laughed  at  those  that  did; 
than  which  they  could  not  be  a grosser  affront.  One  of  the 
priests,  fired  with  holy  zeal  on  the  supposed  indignity  cast  upon 
his  God,  inspired  the  people  with  resentment  against  the  scof- 
fers so  that  they  fell  furiously  upon  them,  and  drove  them  to 
their  ships,  not  without  some  loss  of  blood  on  both  sides.  Tlie 
sailors  complained  to  their  commander  of  the  usage  they  had 
met  with  from  the  townsmen,  and  one  and  all  petitioned  for 
leave  to  take  their  own  revenge.  But  the  admiral  promised 
them  satisfaction  in  a more  honourable  way ; accordingly  he  in- 
stantly despatched  a trumpeter  to  the  governor  of  the  town,  to 
demand  the  priest  wlio  had  been  the  chief  promoter  of  the  tumult. 
The  governor  returned  for  answer,  “ That  he  had  no  authority 
over  the  priests,  and  therefore  could  not  comply  with  tlie  ad- 
miral’s demand.”  But  Blake  sent  word  back,  “Tliat  he  would 
not  inquire  Avho  had  the  power  to  send  the  priest  to  i)im,  but 
if  he  Avere  not  sent  Avithin  three  hours,  he  Avould  burn  the  toAvn.” 
Upon  this  resolute  message,  the  governor  thought  proper  to 
deliver  up  the  priest;  aa'Iio  Avith  fear  and  trembling  api)eared 
before  the  admiral,  expecting  no  other  than  to  be  hanged  that 
instant  upon  the  yard-arm.  But  Blake  thought  fit  to  hear 
what  he  had  to  say  in  justification  of  his  conduct.  The  pri('St 
very  naturally  laid  the  blame  of  all  the  mischief  upon  the  rude 
behaviour  of  tlie  seamen,  who  liad  ridiculed  one  of  the  most 
solemn  rites  of  their  most  holy  church.  Blake  answered. 
“ That  if  he  had  complained  to  him  of  the  insult,  he  would  have 
punished  severely  the  authors  of  it;  since  he  wouln  m>t  allow 
his  men  to  affront  the  established  religion  of  any  {dace  at  which 
he  might  have  occasion  to  toiudi;  but  betook  it  heinously, 
that  lie  sliould  .-pirit  up  the  S])aoiardsto  such  insolence:  for  lie 
Avould  liav<  all  the  AV(  rid  to  knoAV.  that  (m  huyii^ilimun  u:as  aaly 
to  he  i>unislud  hy  an  / inji>.\lnnan  ' het  i'ill}  iv  aled 

tlie  jiriest  ami  dismissed  him. 
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LOSS  OF  THE  AGATHA. 

The  Agatlia,  of  Lubeck,  commanded  by  Captain  Koop,  sailed 
from  Liebau,  April  3,  1808,  bound  for  Carlscrona,  having  on 
board  Lord  Eoyston,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  and 
about  eighteen  other  passengers. 

They  had  proceeded  in  safety  on  their  voyage  tiU  within  forty 
miles  of  their  destined  port,  when  suddenly  the  wind  shifted  to 
the  west  and  blew  a gale.  They  were  several  times  close  to  the 
island  of  Oland,  but  were  unable  to  effect  a landing,  on  account 
of  the  great  quantity  of  ice  which  surrounded  the  shore ; but 
this,  however,  would  not  have  proved  an  obstacle,  to  their  mak- 
ing the  attempt  had  not  the  captain  stated,  on  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  not  only  was  there  no  harbour,  but  there  was  no 


place  where  they  could  cast  anchor.  Thus  hindered  from  their 
design,  they  kept  tacking  about  until  the  6th  of  April,  the 
pumps  being  kept  going  all  the  time ; and  all  hands  that  were 
not  at  the  pumps,  were  employed  in  baling  the  ship.  Notwith- 
standing all  their  exertions,  they  could  not  succeed  in  gaining 
upon  the  leak,  and  had  always  four  or  five  feet  water  in  the 
hold. 

About  noon  of  the  6th  of  April,  Colonel  Pollen,  who  was  one 
of  the  passengers,  inquired  of  the  captain  if  he  thought  it  pro- 
bable the  ship  could  stand  the  sea?  To  which  the  captain  re- 
plied, that  he  thought  it  was  impossible.  It  appears  from  this 
to  have  been  extremely  probable,  that  if  the  colonel  had  not 
fortunately  put  this  question  to  the  captain,  the  vessel  must  in- 
evitably have  foundered  with  them  all  on  the  following  day; 
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but  immediately  upon  receiving  this  ^iswer  from  the  captain, 
Colonel  Pollen  ordered  him  to  put  back  directly,  and  make  for 
the  first  port,  which  was  Memel;  and  as  it  blew  a gale  at  the 
time,  with  the  wind  quite  fair,  they  made  sure  of  being  able  to 
reach  it  by  the  following  morning. 

On  the  ‘7th  of  April,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  they  could 
see  the  coast;  and  by  four  o’clock  of  Memel.  They  now  buoyed 
themselves  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  reach  the  port  in 
safety;  and  already  ofiered  up  thanks  to  the  Alniighty  for  their 
deliverance  from  threatened  dangers,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  termination  to  their  iin propitious  voyage.  Alas!  how 
soon  were  the  hopes  and  fears  of  many  of  them  to  be  terminated. 
In  sight  of  a friendly  port — and  the  world  to  close  around  them 
for  ever;  a place  of  refuge  almost  within  their  grasp — and  the 
jaws  of  death  open  to  receive  them.  Mr.  Halliday,  who  was 
one  of  the  passengers,  and  who  afterwards  furnished  the  parti- 


culars of  the  accident,  went  down  into  the  hold,  where  lie  opened 
his  desk,  and  taking  out  a sum  of  money  that  he  had  previously 
deposited  there,  placed  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  kibitker,  so  that 
in  case  of  danger  he  might  be  able  to  secure  it  at  a moment’s 
warning. 

Upon  Mr.  Halliday  coming  again  upon  deck,  the  ship  was 
then  close  to  the  bar  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Memel;  and 
each  were  looking  with  anxious  anticipation  to  their  passing 
this  barrier  to  their  preservation  from  the  horrors  of  shipwreck. 
He  had,  however,  scarcely  been  there  more  than  five  minutes, 
when  the  ship  struck,  and  that  with  such  tremendous  violence, 
that  the  ladies  and  children  who  were  in  the  cabin,  and  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  hold,  had  scarcely  sufficient  time  to  reach  the 
deck,  when  the  ship  immediately  filled  -with  water;  and  to  add 
to  their  calamity,  in  another  instant  the  rudder  Avas  knocked  off 
As  a last  resort,  the  ladies  now  took  refuge  in  the  sailors’  calttil 
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upon  deck,  and  where  also  some  of  the  children  were  put.  The 
scene  which  presented  itself  was  now  awfully  terrific ; the  sea 
breaking  over  them  literally  mountains  high,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  cut  away  the  mast  to  prevent  the  ship  being  laid  on 
her  beam-ends.  The  boats  were  then  with  great  difficulty  and 
exertion  cut  loose  and  launched,  and  Lord  Royston,  Colonel 
Pollen,  and  two  or  three  others,  jumped  into  one  of  them,  but 
were  upset  in  a moment,  and  all  of  them  found  a watery 
grave. 

Twelve  persons,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Pollen,  Mrs.  Barnes, 
their  servants,  and  children,  immediately  hastened  into  the 
round-house,  where  they  endeavoured  to  shelter  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  fury  of  the  raging  sea;  while  the 
rest  of  these  unfortunate  creatures  were  at  once  washed  over- 
board and  perished. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  this  afflicting  state  of  misery  and 
hopelessness  of  relief,  when  the  life-boat  from  Memel  came 
alongside,  and  found  the  captain  and  three  sailors  still  alive  and 
clinging  to  the  bowsprit ; and  they  having  informed  the  cap- 
tain of  the  life-boat  that  they  were  the  only  survivors,  not 
being  aware  of  the  twelve  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the  round- 
house, the  boat  put  off  again,  leaving  the  unfortimate  inmates 
of  the  round-house  up  to  their  middle  in  water. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  the  Memel  life-boat  was 
built  by  the  original  inventor,  Mr.  Greathead,  and  sent  to 
Memel  in  the  year  1802;  since  which  time  it  has  fortunately 
been  the  means  of  saving  a great  nnmber  of  lives  from  ships 
wrecked  on  that  bar,  particularly  in  September,  1805,  tlie 
Swedish  Count  Lowenhielm,  chamberlain  to  the  Queen  of 
Sweden,  and  suite. 

Those  who  were  still  alive  on  board,  found  it  necessary  for 
them  to  show  themselves  occasionally,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
people  on  shore  of  their  being  there.  There  were  only  three  of 
them  who  dared  to  venture  out  of  the  round-house,  and  one  of 
these  did  so  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  life-boat  made 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  relieve  them  in  the  course  of  the 
day;  but  could  not  succeed,  on  account  of  the  tremendous  sea 
wliicli  was  still  running. 

At  nine  o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  Anthony,  one  of 
Mrs.  Pollen’s  two  servants,  whose  turn  was  then  to-  show  him- 
self out  of  the  round-house,  gave  notice  to  his  companions  that 
tlie  life-boat  was  then  at  the  bowsprit;  when  Mr.  Halliday 
went  out  Avith  Mrs.  Pollen  and  the  youngest  child.  She  with 
great  difficulty  succeeded  in  reaching  the  life-boat,  Avhile  Mr. 
Ilalhday  Avas  twice  knocked  doAATi  by  the  sea  Avith  the  child  in 
one  arm;  but  fortunately,  he  maintained  fast  hold  Avith  the 
other.  Pinding,  hoAvcA'er,  that  his  strength  Avas  fast  failing  him, 
he  gave  the  child  to  Mrs.  Barnes’s  maid,  and  desired  her  to  re- 
main where  she  Avas  till  he  could  send  one  of  the  men  from  the 
life-boat  to  take  the  child  from  her.  It  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained Avhether  the  woman  rashly  attempted  to  folloAV  him  or 
not,  but  no  sooner  had  ]\Ir.  Halliday  reached  the  boat,  than  one 
of  the  sailors  called  out  that  the  Avoman  Avith  the  child,  and  a 
man  named  Hearn,  another  of  Mrs.  Pollen’s  servants,  Avere 
washed  overboard.  A melancholy  instance,  as  it  appeared,  of 
the  want  of  fortitude,  coolness,  and  courage. 

The  Aveather  was  too  boisterous  and  the  sea  too  high  to  per- 
mit the  life-boat  to  remain  long  where  it  Avas;  it  therefore  put 
off  with  Mrs.  Pollen,  her  servant  Anthony,  and  Messrs.  Halli- 
day and  Percyra.  When  they  reached  the  shore,  Mr.  Halliday 
told  the  people  that  there  were  still  four  persons  living  on  board 
the  wreck,  viz.,  Mrs.  Barnes,  her  two  children,  and  Mrs.  Pol- 
len’s third  servant:  and  such  had  been  their  previous  exertions, 
that  they  were  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  return ; but  finally 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  shore. 

Mr.  Percyra  died  soon  after  he  was  brought  on  shore;  and 
of  the  Avhole  that  left  Liebau,  a Aveek  previous,  only  eleven 
were  now  living;  and  these  debilitated  and  laid  up  through  the 
privations  they  had  suffered.  They  had  been  upwards  of  forty 
hours  without  either  meat  or  drink;  and  had  they  remained 
only  six  hours  longer,  must  .all  inevitably  liave  perished.  ! 


A TRANSPORT  SHIP  ON  EIRE. 

It  was  barely  a fortnight  since  I had  receiA^ed  my  commis- 
sion, in  the  year  1807,  as  junior  lieutenant  of  H.M.S.  D , 

then  on  the  India  station,  (a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  her 
under  some  puzzhng  circumstances  unnecessary  to  describe 
here,  which  the  admiralty  decided  on  as  bringing  the  appoint- 
ment within  their  jurisdiction),  and  along  with  it  a letter  from 

Lord  — himself,  containing  a civil  hint,  that  if  I intended 

remaining  in  the  service,  and  looked  for  future  promotion,  the 
sooner  I was  off  the  better;  a postscript  added  that  as  the 

W H (Company’s  ship ) was  appointed  to  carry 

out  stores  to  St.  Helena,  and  sailed  in  eight  days,  he  had  kindly 
engaged  a passage  forme,  thinking  I should  be  “rather  hurried” 
on  having  such  short  notice  to  quit,  and  might  not  have  time 
to  see  about  it  myself.  So  as  there  Avas  no  help  for  it,  I sent 
my  traps  down  to  the  ship,  and  joined  her  myself  at  Northfleet 
Hope  on  the  day  after.  We  thence  proceeded  to  the  Downs, 
and  anchored  in  company  Avith  a fleet  of  about  forty  sail  of  West 

Iiidiamen  and  five  transports,  imder  convoy  of  H.M.S.  A , 

waiting  for  more  moderate  weather,  and  a favourable  shift  of 
wind. 

Wishing  to  finish  some  letters,  I left  the  cuddy  rather  early, 
and  instead  of  “ dowsing  my  glim,”  Avhen  the  master-at-arms 
came  roimd  at  four  bells,  I sent  him  up  with  a message  to  the 
officer  of  the  deck,  and  continued  writing  away  in  my  cabin 
long  after  every  one  else  had  turned  in,  with  the  exception  of 
the  anchor  watch,  whose  quick  heavy  tramp  on  deck  formed  a 
sweet  accompaniment  to  the  pepj>ering  of  the  rain  against  the 
sash,  until,  pen  in  hand,  I fell  into  a sound  sleep,  from  whence 
I Avas  aroused  by  the  sudden  report  of  a gun  upon  the  larboard 
quarter,  Avhich  I immediately  concluded  to  be  the  commodore 
making  daylight,  supposing  that  the  fleet  Avas  no  longer  wind- 
rode,  but  had  swung  to  the  ebb;  for  when  I came  below,  the 

A AA^as  lying  on  our  starboard  bow.  I Avas  mistaken, 

hoAvever;  the  gale  Avas  harder  than  before,  and  it  Avanted  at 
least  five  good  hours  of  the  time. 

“ Ready  Avith  the  gun,  there,  for’ard — Eire — Hand  up  the  en- 
gine from  below! — Call  the  captain! — Pipe  both  cutters  aAvay!” 
were  the  orders  I heard  loudly  issuing  ©n  board  of  us.  folloAved 
by  a rush  up  the  hatcliAvay  ladders,  and  over-head,  as  if  a man 
had  fallen  OA'^erboard. 

“Hook  the  yard  tackles! — Turn  the  hands  up! — Out  large 
cutter!”  thundered  forth  tlie  skipper,  who  Avas  coming  out  from 
under  the  awning  just  as  I reached  the  top  of  the  companion; 
and  in  a very  short  time  the  boat  was  swinging  in  mid  air  much 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  various  live  stock  in  the  launch,  if 
one  might  judge  from  the  Dutch  concert  they  Avere  kicking  up 
at  being  Avith  so  little  ceremony  unroofed. 

I sprang  into  the  h.ammock-nettings,  and  looked  around.  A 
splendid  but  an  aAvfnl  scene  presented  itself.  Bro.ad  on  our  lar- 
board quarter  lay  the  Georgian  transport;  the  whole  of  one 
side,  from  the  br^e  of  the  forecastle  to  the  gangAvay,  enA^eloped 
in  a large  sheet  of  flame,  extending  as  high  as  her  main-top,  and 
casting  round  a brilliant  but  dazzling  and  almost  painful  glare; 
Avhile  the  blue  lights  that  were  continu.ally  burning  throughout 
the  fleet  served  to  heighten  the  effect,  by  rendering  all  our  coun- 
tenances as  ghastly  and  spectral  as  though  we  had  been  inha- 
bitants of  another  Avorld,  suffered  to  burst  the  confines  of  the 
grave,  and  summoned,  during  the  Avarring  of  the  elements,  to 
gaze  on  the  misery  of  the  helpless  wretches  Avhose  fearful  shrieks 
sounded  most  appalling  as  they  reached  us  at  intervals, — noAV, 
during  the  lulls,  clear  and  piercingly  distinct,  and  then  again 
but  faintly,  as  they  died  away  to  leeAvard.  smothered  in  the 
howling  of'the  blast. 

I Avas  too  late  to  go  away  in  either  of  the  quarter-boats;  but 
as  soon  as  the  large  cutter  Avas  fairly  hoisted  out,  I jumped  iu 
and  took  an  oar;  for  on  occasions  like  these  “no  more  cats  are 
wanted  than  c.atch  mice.”  On  re.aching  the  transport,  I recog- 

niiied  in  the  A ’s  barge  my  old  friend  Vemer,  who  was 

first-lieutenant  of  that  ship.  Short  greetings,  however,  pass  m 
! a heavy  sea  alongside  a burning  ship ; and  indeed  we  h.ad  enough 
I to  do  in  receiving  the  poor  Avretches  who  hastily  crowded  into 
I the  boats,  shivering  and  shaking — not  with  cold,  for  it  was 
■ scorching  hot — and  depositing  them  in  safety  on  board  the  India- 
! man  (being  the  nearest  ship),  Avhere  fires  were  lighted  in  th^ 
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galleys, -and  restoratives  used  to  many  of  the  women,  who,  in  a , 
perfect  state  of  msensibility,  had  been  wrapt  up  in  blankets,  and 
lowered  down  the  side  with  a rope’s  end.  One,  in  particular,  I j 
remarked  who  seemed  much  more  stunned  by  external  injury 
than  inward  fear. 

Although  the  Dealmen,  usually  on  the  look-out  for  accidents 
amongst  the  ships  dmdng  a gale  of  wind  of  this  description, 
were  all  away  assisting  a couple  of  small  craft  that  had  g.ot 
upon  the  Goodwins,  yet  the  master  of  the  Georgian  had  reckoned 
so  confidently  on  receiving  prompt  assistance  from  the  Idng’s 
ship  and  Indiaman,  that  having  (besides  his  long-boat,  which 
was  of  course  stowed  on  deck,  and,  moreover,  too  much  damaged 
by  the  fire  to  be  of  any  service,)  only  one  quarter  cutter,  and 
an  old  crazy  dingey,  which  would  not  have  lived  a minute  in 
the  sea  that  tvas  then  running,  he  had  vfith  his  own  hand  cut 
them  both  away  on  the  first  alarm  of  fire,  before  a single  soul 
had  time  to  enter  either. 

When  I returned  in  one  of  the  boats,  which  had  been  sent 
back  for  the  third  time,  with  some  fresh  hands  to  help  in  get- 
ting out  anything  that  could  possibly  be  saved,  I found  him 
and  about  a dozen  of  the  transport’s  men  still  on  board,  work- 
ing away  like  horses,  totally  heedless  of  their  danger,  and  lite- 
rally endeavouring  to  cut  away  the  part  of  the  upper  deck  and 
starboard  bulwark,  which  was  on  fire.  The  ship  presented  a 
most  singular  appearance,  one  side  only  having  been  at  all  burnt, 
for  the  flames  had  been  driven  aft  too  rapidly  by  the  •vnolence 
of  the  wind  to  allow  of  their  spreading  much  in  a lateral  direc- 
tion. True,  mass  after  mass  of  burning  rigging  came  thunder- 
ing down  on  deck  from  aloft,  which,  had  they  been  suffered  to 
remain,  would  have  speedily  set  it  all  on  fire,  but  they  were  im- 
mediately either  hove  overboard  with  crow-bars,  or  extinguished 
by  the  bucketsful  of  water  that  were  incessantly  dashed  about 
in  every  direction.  But  it  was  all  in  vain — the  flames  raged 
fiercer  than  ever — the  gale  was  rising — the  only  cable  which 
remained  was  stranded  in  two  places — and  during  a moment’s 
breathing-time  a council  of  war  was  held  between  Verner,  first- 
lieutenant  of  the  A ; Smitherson,  the  master  of  the  tran- 

sport; O’Kasey,  sixth  mate  of  the  Indiaman;  and  myself,  as  to 
the  utility  of  further  risking  our  lives  by  staying  any  longer. 
Under  all  circumstances  there  could  not  be  but  one  opinion  on 
the  subject;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Smitherson  quit 
the  deck,  saying  to  Yerner,  as  he  s'wung  liimself  by  a rope  into 
the  stern-sheets  of  the  barge,  “You  will  bear  witness,  sir,  I have 
done  my  duty  to  the  last.”  And  sitting  down,  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  to  hide  the  emotions  he  felt  on  leaving  the 
ship,  for  the  last  time,  that  he  had  faithfully  commanded  for  so 
many  years. 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  again  reaching  our  respective 
ships  ; and  indeed  it  was  full  time  we  did  so,  for  the  gale  was 
now  nearly  at  its  highest  pitch.  Many  of  the  smaller  vessels  had 
parted,  and  were  driving  on  board  each  other;  while  the  sudden 
boom  of  minute-gun  after  minute-gun  migh#  be  heard  in  all 
directions : and  several  times  the  boats  had  the  narrowest  es- 
cape of  being  swamped.  Although  cold  and  wet  in  the  ex- 
treme, I felt  so  excited,  that,  instead  of  goingbelow,  I remained 
on  the  poop,  gazing  on  the  still  burning  wreck,  in  company  with 
many  of  the  officers,  when  we  were  suddenly  startled  by  the 
shrill  sound  of  a woman’s  voice  shrieking,  in  the  wildest  accents 
of  despair,  “ My  bairn ! my  bairn ! Gin  ye’ve  the  hearts  o’men, 
ye’ll  save  my  bairn!  Its  a’  that  God  hae  left  me!”  and  the  fe- 
male whom  I had  before  noticed  as  being  injured,  rushed  aft; 
her  long  dishevelled  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  her  pallid 
countenance  streaked  with  the  blood  that  had  issued  from  her 
forehead,  and  dashing  herself  down  on  the  deck  before  the  cap- 
tain, threw  one  arm  round  his  knees,  and  pointed  with  the 
other,  in  almost  speechless  agony,  to  the  wreck.  The  skipper 
looked  at  the  weather,  and  shook  his  head — then  at  the  Geor- 
gian— and  lastly  at  the  poor  creature  who  lay  extended  at  his 

feet.  Erom  what  little  I have  seen  of  Captain  S , I should 

judge  him  to  be  as  clear-headed  and  strong-minded  as  any  man 
afloat;  but  in  this  case  the  calculating  dictates  of  pruduce  as  an 
officer  gave  way  before  his  feelings  as  a man;  and  he  shouted, 
in  a voice  that  needed  no  speaking-trumpet  to  assist  it,  “Volun- 
teers for  the  wreck! — I’ll  go  myself,”  he  added,  turning  round 
to  Driyer,  the  chief  mate. 


“Hot  while  there  are  six  officers  in  the  ship,  by  G — d,  sir  I** 
bluntly  replied  this  old  roughspun  specimen.  “ Clear  away  the 
larboard  cutter!”  continued  he,  scrambling  over  the  hencoops, 
followed  by  O’Kasey,  five  of  the  forecastle-men,  and  myself. 
“Bear  her  off  with  your  oars,  boys!  Lower  away  roundly! 
Let  go-o!”  sung  out  the  old  fellow  directly  the  boat’s  bottom 
touched  the  water.  The  after  tackle  unhooked  of  itself,  and 
was  instantly  rounded  up  high  over  our  heads;  but  we  were 
forced  to  “out  knife,”  and  cut  right  through  the  other  one.  At 
last  we  shoved  off,  bending  to  the  oars  in  silence— small  talk 
growing  generally  rather  scarce  when  death  is  staring  people  in 
the  face;  and  indeed  there  were  fearful  odds  against  us,  for,  in 
the  words  of  the  song,  “the  sea  was  mountains  rolling;”  and 
though  the  cutter  was  fitted  with  air-tight  lockers,  lining  the 
sides  below  the  thwarts,  so  as  to  prevent  her  going  down,  even 
if  full  of  water  to  the  gunwale’s  edge;  yet,  as  we  were  not  pro- 
vided with  the  same,  had  any  thing  happened  to  capsize  her 
bottom  upwards,  and  cant  us  out,  it  would  have  been  but  poor 
fun  to  know  that  she  swam  while  we  ourselves  were  sinking. 

The  lower  rigging  of  the  Indiaman  was  crowded  as  high 
nearly  as  the  futtock- shrouds.  The  eyes  of  all  were  intently 
fixed  upon  us;  and  about  two  hundred  voices  shouted  in  a 
breath,  “ Give  way,  my  fine  feUows ! Give  way,  shipmates — 
for  your  lives,  give  way !”  But  there  was  one  on  board  that 
ship  regarding  our  progress  with  the  most  painful  anxiety,  and 
shuddering  at  every  wave  that  reared  its  crest  on  high,  threa- 
tening to  overwhelm  us,  and  blast  her  own  fond  hopes.  We 
saw  her  form  bending  over  the  hammock-nettings,  her  hands 
raised  to  heaven,  and  heard  her  voice  through  the  roaring  of 
the  gale,  as  she  fervently  exclaimed,  in  a tone  that  I shall  never 
forget  to  my  dying  hour — “Bless  ye,  bless  ye!  The  Bather  o’ 
the  fatherless  preserve  ye  in  his  mercy!  Bless  ye,  bless  ye!” 
Whether  the  prayers  of  the  widowed  mother  were  heard  aloft 
or  not,  I am  not  clergyman  enough  to  say;  but  tliis  much  I will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  had  not  another  and  a mightier  arm  than 
ours  been  stretched  forth  upon  the  waters,  vain  would  have 
been  the  courage  or  seamansliip  of  the  best  amongst  us,  officer 
or  man. 

There  being  six  hands  in  the  cutter  besides  Driver  and 
O’Kasey,  I let  the  latter  take  the  bow-oar ; and  coiling  up  my 
legs  stowed  myself  away  in  the  head- sheets  as  comfortably  as 
circumstances  would  allow.  When  within  a couple  of  ships’ 
lengths  of  the  transport,  her  mainmast,  which  was  more  than 
half-burned  through,  and  entirely  unsupported — the  standing 
rigging  being  already  consumed,  or  now  burning, — went  with  a 
tremendous  crash;  its  scathed  and  scorched  top-mast  entirely 
bare  of  rigging,  save  a mass  of  burning  cordage  just  below  the 
cross-trees,  (the  flames  of  which  were  extinguished  in  their 
passage  through  the  air)  was  still  on  end;  and  as  the  spar  fell 
with  his  head  aft,  bearing  a little  to  the  larboard  hand,  it  re- 
gularly cut  asunder  the  mizen-topsail-yard,  shattering  the  top, 
striking  the  crossrick-yard  with  such  violence,  as  to  carry 
away  the  slings  and  bring  it  down  by  the  run  athwart  the  deck, 
and,  breaking  through  the  old,  chafed,  and  worn  mizen -rigging, 
like  so  much  packthread,  it  lighted  on  the  taffrail,  which  was 
ground  and  crushed  in  an  instant  level  with  the  deck,  and  there 
rested  quietly,  with  its  head  projecting  some  few  feet  over  the 
stern.  Not  ten  seconds  after,  a pale  blue  phosphoric  light, 
similar  to  what  is  sometimes  settling  on  the  flying-jib-boom 
end  or  mast-heads  of  ships  within  the  Tropics,  sailed  flickering 
along  above  the  deck,  and  gradually  descending  as  it  travelled 
aft,  finally  took  up  its  station  on  the  maintop-mast-head,  and 
remainmg  stationary  there,  shone  steadily  out  as  if  to  direct  us 
where  to  pull. 

We  were  now  rapidly  nearing  the  Georgian,  and  Driver,  who 
was  steering,  sung  out  to  me  to  stand  by  with  the  boat-hook, 
and  stave  off  any  floating  pieces  of  the  wreck,  lest  we  might  get 
a hole  knocked  in  the  cutter’s  bows,  at  the  same  time  remark- 
ing, she  was  pretty  full  of  water  as  it  was. 

“ Sure,  then,  sir,  hadn’t  we  better  be  afther  taking  out  the 
plug,  and  letting  it  all  rin?”  exclaimed  one  of  the  men,  a coun- 
tryman of  O’Kasey ’s,  actually  putting  his  hand  down  and  feel- 
ing for  the  cork. 

“ Take  the  devil  out  of  h — , sir,  if  you  like,  and  let  him  run, 
but  leave  that  plug  alone !”  hastily  roared  out  the  cb -ric  old  chap. 
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It  required  a quick  eye  and  steady  hand  on  the  part  of  our 
coxswain  to  avoid  a bumping  match,  in  which  case  we  should 
most  inevitably  have  come  second  best  offj  but  he  handled  the 
cutter  beautifully,  although  more  than  once  she  was  very 
nearly  thrown  broadside  on  to  the  sea,  which  I thoroughly  ex- 
pected was  going  to  make  a clear  breach  over  all,  and  send  us 
down  to  Davy  Jones  at  once.  O’Kasey  volunteered  to  board 
the  transport,  if  the  boat’s  head  was  brought  right  underneath 
the  fallen  spar,  so  as  he  could  scramble  up  by  the  tangled  maze 
of  rigging  which  remained.  I agveed  to  follow  him.  He 
kicked  off  his  shoes;  I tried  to  do  the  same  by  mine;  but  they 
were  originally  a tight  fit,  and  from  being  successively  soaked, 
scorched,  and  wetted  again,  stuck  to  my  feet  as  though  they 
had  been  nailed  on,  and,  something  like  the  negro’s  pig,  the 
more  I pulled  the  more  they  wouldn’t  come.  “ I’ll  cut  ’em  for 
you,”  said  O’Kasey,  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  divesting  me  of  these  dangerous  appendages,  at  the 
expense  of  having  the  point  of  the  knife  run  about  half-an-inch 
into  my  great  toe.  It  was  no  time  to  stand  upon  trifles,  how- 
ever. 

“ There  you  are,  boys — jump  while  you  may,  and  catch  like 
cats!”  was  the  exhortation  we  received  from  Driver. 

O’Kasey  shut  his  eyes,  and  stepping  on  the  gunwale,  bomided 
lightly  off  like  a Dublin  harlequin;  but  I kept  mine  wide  open, 
and,  singling  out  a rope,  made  a desperate  spring  upwards. 
One  convulsive  clutch,  a strenuous  exertion  of  my  arms,  and  I 
was  astride  the  spar  and  on  the  transport’s  deck  in  the  course 
of  half-a-minute. 

A great  oversight  had  been  undoubtedly  committed  by  us  all, 
in  not  ascertaining  as  to  where  there  existed  the  greatest  pro- 
bability of  finding  the  child,  before  wc  left  the  ship.  Luckily, 
we  espied  it  under  the  lee  of  one  of  the  carronades,  where  it  had 
been  left  and  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  wrapped  in 
a blanket,  unhurt  by  the  falling  of  the  mast,  and  soundly  sleep- 
ing in  its  innocence,  amid  the  roaring  of  a gale  which  blew  loud 
enough  to  wake  the  dead. 

“ Can  you  swim?”  said  O’Kasey,  addressing  me. 

“Yes.” 

“ Arrah,  hauld  the  babby,  thin  I” 

“Can  you?” 

“Divil  a stroke!”  replied  he;  and,  ninniug  out  to  the  mast- 
head, he  fearlessly  flung  himself  overboard,  trusting  to  the  men 
in  the  cutter  to  pick  him  up. 

I looked  round  for  a grating  to  lash  the  child  to,  in  case  of 
anything  happening  to  myself,  but  none  was  to  be  found ; and, 
as  I was  nearly  scorched  to  death  with  the  flames,  and  suffo- 
cated with  the  smoke,  I lost  no  time  in  folloAving  the  young 
Irisliman’s  example;  and,  providentially,  we  were  all  three 
hooked  out,  and  hauled  into  the  cutter,  without  any  material 
damage. 

How  we  ever  got  near  the  Indiaman  again,  God  only  knows. 
Even  as  it  was,  we  fetched  a good  half-cable’s  length  astern  of 
her.  The  other  ships  were  still  farther  to  windward,  so  she 
was  our  only  chance,  and  a very  poor  one,  too — at  least,  I 
thought  so. 

The  men  were  terribly  winded;  the  boat  was  half-full  of 
water,  which,  of  course,  made  it  so  much  the  heavier  to  puIL 
It  was  perfectly  impossible  to  bale  any  of  it  out,  for  the  biggin 
was  anywhere  but  Avhere  it  ought  to  have  been ; and  as  to  hats 
— Lord!  it  was  a matter  of  thankfulness  that  the  hair  itself  was 
not  blown  off  oar  heads. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  same  bright  idea  again  struck  the  acute 
Irishman,  and,  laying  his  oar  across  for  a moment,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Driver,  with — “ The  plug,  y’r  honour!”  but  the  chief 
mate  was  still  inexorable;  and  instead  of  making  any  head- 
way, we  could  now  barely  hold  our  own. 

Captain  S had,  however,  provided  against,  such  an  emer- 

gency on  board  the  Indiaman,  Some  coir  rope  was  stopped 
with  a bit  of  spunyarn  to  the  lifebuoy,  having  a spare  end  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  fathoms  long,  the  rest  being  coiled  clear 
away  on  the  hencoops  in  readiness  for  veering.  The  laniard  of 
the  buoy  was  then  cut, — sufficient  scope  of  stray  line  being  first 
paid  out,  to  allow  it  to  reach  tlie  water,  and  drift  away  without 
checking — when  it  came  floating  down  to  us  in  glorious  style. 
The  end  of  the  coir,  which  was  floating  on  the  surface,  and 


waving  about  like  a snake,  was  easily  caught  hold  of,  and  a 
pretty  severe  turn  taken  with  it  round  one  of  the  thwarts.  A 
hawser,  which  was  then  sent  down  to  us  by  means  of  a snatch- 
block,  with  a couple  of  double-headed  shots  slung  to  the  hook, 
to  keep  it  steady  and  accelerate  its  travelling,  was  also  made 
fast;  and  the  end  on  board,  of  which  there  was  barely  enough, 
being  brought  to  the  capstern. — “ Heave  round!”  was  the  word, 
and  away  went  the  cutter  foaming  and  filching  through  the 
waves. 

Had  not  the  boat  been  well  and  strongly  built,  she  would 
have  been  torn,  and  riven,  as  O’Kasey  expressed  it,  into 
“ smithereens ;”  for  long  before  we  were  under  the  ship’s  stem, 
the  water  was  up  to  the  rowlocks,  and  more  than  once  we  were 
literally  dragged  right  under  a sea;  but  thanks  to  the  lockers! 
with  no  further  damage  than  a few  good  saltwater  duckings ; 
and,  at  last,  we  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
child  run  up  to  the  driver-boom  end  in  a basket,  and  restored 
alive  to  the  arms  of  its  mother,  who  was  craning  over  the  taff- 
rails  in  almost  frantic  extacy. 

Thank  God!  the  deck  of  the  W H was  soon 

once  more  beneath  our  feet;  and,  wet  and  exhausted  as  I was,  I 

neither  stayed  to  hear  the  fine  speech  Captain  S had 

prepared  for  us  on  the  occasion,  nor  the  flattering  encomiums 
of  the  lady  passengers, — many  of  whom  were  up  in  the  cuddy 
at  the  time,  shedding  tears  enough  to  float  a jolly-boat;  but 
staggering  down  to  my  cabin,  after  fortifying  the  inward  man, 
I rubbed  the  outward  dry,  and,  stripping  the  sheets  from  off  my 
cot,  turned  in  between  the  blankets,  and  fell  fast  asleep,  just  as 
the  morning-gun  of  the  A boomed  over  the  water,  an- 

nouncing to  the  fleet  that  daylight  had  already  broke. 


TO  THE  SEA. 

Thou  glorious  sea!  more  pleasing  far 
When  all  thy  waters  are  at  rest. 

And  noonday  sun,  or  midnight  star 
Is  shining  on  thy  waveless  breast. 

More  pleasing  far  than  when  the  wings 
Of  stormy  winds  are  o’er  thee  spread. 

And  every  billowy  mountain  flings 
Aloft  to  heaven  its  foaming  head. 

Yet  is  the  very  tempest  dear, 

Whose  mighty  voice  but  tells  of  thee; 

For,  wild  or  calm,  or  far  or  near, 

I love  thee  still,  thou  glorious  sea ! 


THE  BEACON. 

Thb  scene  was  more  b^utiful  far  to  mine  eye, 

Than  if  day  in  its  pride  had  arrayed  it; 

The  land  breeze  blew  mild,  and  the  azure-arched  sky 
Looked  as  pure  as  the  spirit  that  made  it. 

The  murmur  rose  soft,  as  I silently  gazed 
On  the  shadowy  waves’  playful  motion. 

From  the  dim  distant  isle,  till  the  beacon-fire  blazed, 
Like  a star  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

No  longer  the  joy  of  the  sailor-boy’s  breast. 

Was  heard  in  his  wildly  breathed  numbers; 

The  sea-bird  had  flown  to  his  wave-girdled  nest, 

The  fisherman  sunk  to  his. slumbers. 

One  moment  I gazed  from  the  hill’s  gentle  slope, 

(All  hushed  was  the  billow’s  commotion) 

And  thought  that  the  beacon  looked  lovely  as  hoi>e 
That  star  of  life’s  tremulous  ocean. 

The  time  is  long  past,  and  the  scene  is  afar. 

Yet  when  my  head  rests  on  its  pillow. 

Will  memory  sometimes  rekindle  the  star, 

That  blazed  cn  the  breast  of  the  billow. 

lu  life’s  closing  hour,  when  the  trembling  soul  flicf?, 
Aud  death  stills  the  heart’s  last  emotion; 

Oh,  tlien  may  the  seraph  of  mercy  arisa 
Like  a star  on  eternity’s  ocean! 


m 


TALES  OP  SHIPWEECKS 


A TALE  OF  THE  SEA. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  of  a fine  summer’s  ■ 
day,  as  the  officers  of  his  Majesty’s  frigate,  the  Dryad,  were 
parading  the  quarter-deck,  that  a boat  was  observed  to  put  off* 
from  the  shore  in  the  direction  of  the  ship.  The  Dryad  was 
at  anchor  off*  the  Isle  of  France,  in  the  roads  opposite  the 
castle  of  the  French  governor,  waiting  to  take  possession  of 
the  island,  which,  according  to  treaty,  was  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  British  on  the  following  day.  Captain  Manners,  the 
commander,  had  been  anxiously  expecting  to  receive  a com- 
munication from  the  governor,  to  arrange  the  time  and  place 
for  the  conference  which  must  necessarily  take  place  among 
them : at  noon  no  intelligence  having  been  heard  from  the 
shore,  he  had  issued  orders  to  have  everything  in  readiness, 
to  fulfil  the  directions  he  had  received  if  driven  to  extremity, 
which  were  as  follows: — “ Should  the  keys  of  the  fort  not  be 
delivered  up  before  twelve  o’clock  on  the  day  named,  a fire  is 
instantly  to  be  opened  on  the  place,  and  possession  taken  by 
force.*’ 

Captain  Manners  was  a man  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  promoted  from  the  station  of  a common  sailor,  on  account 
of  his  consummate  bravery,  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
seamanship ; he  was  generous,  noble-minded,  and  strict  in  the 
observance  of  duty,  but  as  he  had  not  derived  his  learning 
from  books,  but  from  actual  service,  he  was  averse  to  every- 
thing that  had  the  appearance  of  study  ; and,  moreover,  at 
times,  when  in  an  angry  mood,  was  apt  to  express  himself  in 
'‘rough  unpolished  terms.”  Amongst  the  midshipmen  was 
one  named  Alfred  Clifton,  a young  man  who,  like  many  others 
of  the  same  profession,  had  nothing  to  trust  to  for  promotion  | 
but  his  merit ; be 
was  sedentary 
in  his  habits, 
strongly  addicted 
to  study,  and,  on 
account  of  his 
mild  and  gentle- 
manly behaviour, 
was  beloved  by 
the  crew : as  he 
had  neither  the 
means  nor  the 
will,  he  forbore 
to  join  in  the  fre- 
quent festive  or- 
gies of  his  brother 
officers ; in  conse- 
quence of  which, 
he  had  lost  the 
good  opinion  of 
the  captain,  who 
had  termed  him 
“too  much  of  a 
bookworm  ever 
to  make  a good 
sailor.  ” Such 
were  the  two  per- 
sons who  form  the 
principal  charac- 
ters in  the  tale. 

The  boat  had  now  approached  the  ship’s  side ; the  gangway 
was  cleared,  and  the  captain  stood  on  the  quarter-deck, 
waiting  the  announcement  of  the  visiters,  who  proved  to  be 
two  French  officers  bringing  a letter  for  the  captain,  requesting 
him  to  attend  on  the  following  morning,  at  the  governor’s 
residence,  to  receive  the  surrender.  The  captain  gave  the 
requisite  answer,  and  the  officers  left  the  vessel.  Lots  were 
now  drawn,  to  decide  which  of  the  midshipmen  should  take 
charge  of  the  ship  the  next  day,  as  the  attendance  of  every 
officer  was  required  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  the  surrender  : 
the  lot  fell  upon  Clifton,  who  joyfully  undertook  the  duty,  as 
he  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  pursue  his  favourite  recreation 
unmolested : nor  was  Captain  Manners  less  pleased : “ The 
Jot  could  not  have  fallen  better,”  said  he,  “than  upon  the 


bookworm  ; there  will,  no  doubt,  be  a glorious  carousal  upon 
the  occasion,  the  pleasure  of  which,  I am  convinced,  would 
have  been  considerably  damped  by  his  unsociableness.” 

At  ten  the  next  morning  the  captain  and  officers  left  the 
ship,  and  Clifton  retired  to  the  gun-room,  to  grieve  in  secret 
at  the  harshness  of  his  commander.  In  about  three  hours, 
the  two  officers  who  had  visited  the  ship  the  day  before,  again 
came  on  board  with  a note  from  the  captain,  desiring  Alfred 
to  show  them  over  the  Dryad.  He  accordingly  led  them  over 
the  principal  parts  of  the  vessel,  and  lastly  to  the  magazine, 
when  he  was  called  on  deck  to  settle  a dispute  between  two  of 
the  men  ; on  his  return,  the  two  officers  expressed  their  thanks 
in  bad  English,  and  requested  the  boat  might  be  got  ready  for 
their  return.  Clifton,  to  pay  them  as  much  respect  as  pos- 
sible, offered  to  accompany  them  to  the  shore ; they  accepted 
his  offer,  and  the  boat  pushed  off  from  the  frigate.  During 
their  passage,  the  Frenchmen,  who  were  not  aware  that  Alfred 
was  perfectly  the  master  of  their  native  tongue,  started  a con- 
versation to  the  following  effect : — “ How  long  will  the  match 
burn?”  “Two  hours.”  “ Is  it  well  primed  ?”  “Undoubt- 
edly.” “How  are  things  arranged  on  shore?”  “The  go- 
vernor will  manage  that — we  have  done  our  part.”  Clifton 
was  greatly  alarmed  at  this,  but  keeping  his  countenance,  he 
politely  bade  the  officers  adieu,  returned  to  the  ship,  and  run- 
ning into  the  magazine,  discovered  that  they  had  placed  a 
slow  match,  with  the  intention  of  blowing  up  the  ship ; he 
instantly  extinguished  it,  mustered  all  the  men  that  could  be 
spared,  informed  them  of  the  circumstance,  armed  them,  and 
in  less  than  half-an-hour  was  again  on  his  way  to  the  shore. 
Arriving  at  the  gate  of  the  castle,  they  gagged  and  bound  the 
sentinel,  and  Alfred  rushing  into  the  apartment  where 

the  English  and 
French  were  din- 
ing together,  ex- 
claimed aloud  — 
“ Captain  Man- 
ners, a mutiny 
has  broken  out  on 
board ; the  men 
insist  on  your  in- 
stantly returning 
to  the  ship;  the 
boatswainhaspro- 
claimed  himself 
captain,  turned 
the  forecastle 
guns  aft,  and  all 
is  confusion.  ” 
Instantly  the 
officers  rose ; 
the  French  tried 
every  artifice  to 
induce  them  to 
remain,  but  with- 
out effect ; at  last 
they  separated, 
but  not  before  a 
promise  had  been 
made  by  the  cap- 
tain, to  return  as 
soon  as  he  had 
set  things  to  rights  on  board.  During  the  return  to 
the  Dryad,  a gloomy  silence  was  preserved  by  all,  till 
on  reaching  the  side  of  the  vessel,  the  captain,  finding 
all  quiet,  asked  Clifton  “what  he  had  to  understand  by 
his  insolence,  in  imposing  upon  his  superior  officers  ?”  To 
which  he  modestly  replied,  “ That  I have  made  use  of 
an  artifice,  is  most  true;  but  I trust,  when  all  is  ex- 
plained, you  will  not  condemn  my  conduct.”  He. then  re- 
lated the  conversation  he  had  overheard ; the  circumstance 
of  his  finding  the  match  burning  in  the  magazine ; and,  to 
strengthen  his  assertion,  showed  the  captain  the  remainder 
still  lying  on  the  floor,  as  he  had  left  it  when  he  extinguished 
it. 

No  words  can  express  the  look  of  the  captain  at  this 
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moment : surprise,  admiration,  rage,  contempt,  and  ven- 
geance, were  all  successively  depicted  in  his  countenance.  At 
length  he  expressed,  “ Brave  young  man  ! let  me  clasp  you 
in  my  arms  ; and  from  this  moment  be  assured  of  my  confi- 
dence and  esteem ; but,  for  the  present,  reward  must  give 
place  to  vengeance.’’  He  then  hurried  on  the  quarter-deck, 
mustered  the  whole  ship’s  crew,  related  to  them  every  circum- 
stance of  the  plot,  and  its  frustration  by  our  hero,  and  ad- 
dressing the  men,  said,  “Now,  my  lads,  suppose  we  turn  the 
tale  on  them,  and  instead  of  their  blowing  us  out  of  the  water, 
and  cutting  us  into  slices,  which  I assure  you  was  fully 
intended, let  us  endeavour  tobringabout  a nearer  acquaintance 
between  their  castle  and  the  ground.  So  clear  ship  and  pre- 
pare for  action.”  Three  cheers  gave  testimony  how  willing 
the  men  were  to  do  as  commanded  ; a heavy  fire  commenced, 
which  in  a little  time  was  answered  from  the  castle  ; but  as 
the  landsmen  could  not  bring  their  guns  to  bear  upon  so  small 
an  object  as  the  frigate,  they  threw  away  most  of  their  fire, 
whilst  every  broadside  from  the  Dryad  carried  with  it  des- 
truction to  the  castle  ; so  that,  after  an  action  of  four  hours, 
the  whole  was  one  heap  of  ruins,  under  which  perished  the 
perfidious  governor  and  his  associates.  The  frigate  lost  her 
second  lieutenant  and  five  seamen. 

Next  morning  all  hands  were  piped  on  deck,  to  perform  the 
burial  service  ; which  being  finished,  the  captain  called  Alfred 
on  the  quarter  deck,  and  said,  “ Mr.  Alfred  Clifton,  before  I 
attempt  to  recompense  you  in  any  way  for  the  very  valuable 
service  you  yesterday  rendered  his  majesty,  allow  me  to 
entreat  your  pardon  for  the  harsh  manner  in  which  I have 
usually  conducted  myself  towards  you.”  “ Had  I not  been  a 
bookworm.  Captain  Manners,  and  understood  the  French 
language — ” “ My  dear  friend,  no  more,”  interrupted  the 

captain  ; “ but  to  the  point : immediately  on  my  return  to 
England,  I shall  lay  the  whole  affair  before  the  king  in 
council,  who,  I am  sure,  will  reward  you  in  a manner  suitable 
to  your  deserts  ; in  the  meantime,  take  upon  you  the 
lieutenancy  which  has  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  poor 
Thompson.”  Clifton  bowed  ; was  congratulated  by  the  officers 
and  men  ; a sumptuous  entertainment  closed  the  day  ; and 
one  month  after  the  ship’s  coming  into  Portsmouth  harbour, 
our  hero  received  his  commission  as  a post  captain,  a reward 
which  his  conduct  well  merited. 


LOSS  OF  A PINNACE  AT  PLYMOUTH  SOUND, 

NOVEMBER  7,  1838. 

The  melancholy  event  which  we  have  to  record  has  plunged 
into  a watery  grave,  and  without  the  warning  of  a moment, 
twenty  individuals,  several  of  whom  have  left  widows,  with,  in 
the  whole,  nearly  fifty  children. 

Three  pinnaces,  having  on  board  the  men  employed  at  the 
Breakwater,  left  the  Chatham  hulk,  which  is  moored  inside 
that  structure,  as  a rendezvous  for  the  men;  the  sea  was  then 
running  very  high,  and  the  wind  blowing  a fearful  gale  from 
S.S.W.  The  destination  of  tlie  boats  was  the  quarry  at  Ores- 
ton,  but  as  they  proceeded  across  the  Sound  they  encountered 
tremendous  seas,  and  especially  so  when  approaching  the  Cob- 
bler buoy,  where  the  run  of  the  ebb-tide  from  Catwatcr  meet- 
ing the  seas  which  came  in  from  the  S.S.W.,  produced  a peculi- 
arly lieavy  swell  and  very  dangerous  surface.  When  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  across  the  Sound,  a man  in  the  leading 
boat  exclaimed,  that  the  second  pinnace  liad  disappeared.  At 
the  same  instant  the  crew  observed  that  several  persons  on  tlie 
Old  Victualling-office  point,  and  the  Batten,  were  waving 
their  hands,  and  making  other  gesticulations,  as  if  to  call  their 
attention  to  some  particular  circumstance.  The  boat  immedi- 
ately made  into  the  Victualling-oflice  point,  where  the  crowds, 
who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  effects  of  the  storm,  told  the 
crew  that  the  second  pinnace  had  sunk,  and  that  some  of  the 
crew  were  clinging  to  the  Cobbler. 

The  crew  of  the  second  boat  immediately  struck  their  sail, 
and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their  lives  put  about,  and  went 
back  to  the  spot  wdrere,  as  nearly  as  could  be  judged,  the  ill- 
fated  vessel  went  down.  Not  one  of  the  crew'  was  to  be  seen, 
and  nothing  but  some  of  the  hats  and  baskets  belonging  to  the 
fcufierers  were  recovered.  The  boat  itself  was  seen  bottom  up- 


wards, and  in  that  state  it  floated  to  the  rocks  under  jMount 
Batten.  It  appeared  that  the  boat  was  coming  in  at  a rapid 
rate,  haying  a reefed  lugsail  set,  w'^hen  upon  descending  a heavy 
sea,  which  followed  close  upon  another,  the  boat’s  w^ay  com- 
pletely buried  her  in  the  sea  ahead,  and  she  instantly  went 
down. 

The  first  boat  very  nearly  shared  the  same  fate.  She  was 
some  distance  ahead  of  the  second  pinnace,  and  when  near  the 
Cobbler  buried  her  bows  in  the  same  manner,  shipping  so  much 
water  that  she  was  filled  nearly  up  to  the  thw'arts : thi-s  was 
fortunately  baled  out  before  the  circumstance  recurred,  which 
it  did  several  times  on  her  way  in.  This  boat  was  also  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  jeopardy  when  she  faced  the  sea  to  return 
to  the  spot  w'here  the  pinnace  sunk;  she,  however,  ultimately 
reached  Oreston  safely,  the  crew  being  in  a most  miserable 
state  from  the  terror  which  their  own  situation  had  produced, 
and  the  sorrow  which  they  could  not  but  feel  from  the  loss  of 
their  “ brothers,”  as  they  emphatically  termed  them.  The  third 
boat  did  not  leave  the  Chatham  until  some  time  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  other  two,  so  that  she  was  too  far  behind  to  ren- 
der any  assistance. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  unfortunate  men  who 
perished,  with,  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  number  of 
their  families.  Jonathan  Patch,  mason,  leaving  a widow  and 
two  children;  William  Staddon,  mason,  a widoAV  and  five  chil- 
dren; William  Jewell,  mason,  widow  and  two  children;  Wil- 
liam Montjoy,  mason,  a widov/.  The  remainder  were  labourers. 
Henry  Dyer,  single;  Charles  Bond,  widow  and  seven  children; 
James  Rendle,  widow— this  man  had  belonged  to  the  Break- 
water for  twenty-four  years;  John  Gitshara,  cook  to  the  Chat- 
ham, widow;  Joseph  Dobson;  William  Crocker,  avkIoav  and  Hvo 
children;  David  Deering,  single;  William  Gould,  single;  John 
Davis,  single;  Robert  Cobbledick,  Avidow  and  seven  children; 
William  Cornish.  AvidoAV;  Thomas  Natt,  AvidoAv  and  Aa'C  chil- 
dren; William  Luxon,  Avidow  and  six  children;  Josias  Blake, 
widow  and  fiA^e  children;  John  Graney,  Avidow  and  one  child; 
William  Sampson,  widow  and  fiA^e  children;  this  man  liad 
charge  of  the  boat,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  the  sea  all  liis 
life;  he  had  ahvays  been  distinguished  for  his  steadiness  and 
attention  to  his  duties. 

As  soon  as  the  sinking  of  the  boat  became  knoAvn  at  the 
Barbican,  five  brave  fellows  Avhose  names  we  have  pleasure  in 
making  public,  viz.  Adam  Friendship,  John  Musgrove,  James 
Churchwood,  William  Crapp  and  George  Barker,  jumped  into 
a gig  belonging  to  Messrs.  IlaAvker,  and  pushed  out  to  sea,  with 
the  hope  of  saAdng  the  men;  their  efforts  were,  hoA\’’ever,  un- 
availing. 

The  boat  was  thrown  bottom  upwards  on  the  rocks,  lying 
nearly  in  the  same  spot  where  the  Jasper  mau-of-Avar  brig  Avas 
wrecked  some  years  since,  Avhen  seventy  persons  perished. 
I'ortions  of  the  boat  had  come  ashore,  and  from  the  Adolence  of 
the  sea  it  was  apparent  that  she  would  soon  go  to  pieces. 

The  most  heart-rending  sight  Avhich  was  witnessed  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  was  the  return  of  the  bereaved  AvidoAvs  from 
Oreston,  whither  they  had  gone  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  catas- 
trophe. The  condition  of  these  poor  creatures  was  pitiable  in 
the  extreme,  and  their  tears  and  lamentations  could  not  but 
move  a heart  made  of  the  sternest  stuff.  One  of  them  was  ac- 
companied by  the  children  who  were  sharers  in  the  calamity, 
and  a more  distressed  group  has  seldom  been  seen. 


A RUSSIAN  SEVENTY-FOUR. 

Painting  from  Nature. — In  the  Palace  of  Streina,  near 
Petersburgli,  are  four  celebrated  pictures,  by  Ilackcrt,  painted 
by  order  of  Count  Alexy  Orloff,  in  celebration  of  the  victory  of 
the  Russian  Admiral  oatt  the  Turkish  fleet,  commanded  by  the 
Capitan  Pacha.  During  the  progress  of  these  famous  pictures, 
the  painter  took  occasion  to  obser\’C  to  the  count  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  painting  a ship  on  fire,  never  having  witnessed  that 
terrible  and  imposing  S[)cctaclc.  Orloff*,  without  a moment’s 
hesitation,  issued  his  order  for  a Russian  seventj'-four  gun-ship 
to  be  cleared,  placed  in  a position  to  suit  the  painter,  and 
burnt  before  him,  to  enable  him  to  execute  the  subject  Avilh 
fidelity. 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


SATURDAY  NIGHT  IN  THE  COCKPIT. 

Saturday  night  was  ever,  in  days  of  yore,  to  which  this 
story  will  carry  hack  the  reader,  kept  and  celebrated  while 
three  or  four  could  be  brought  together,  or  while  a bottle  of 

grog  was  to  be  had  in  the  ship.  The  cockpit  mess  of  the , 

seventy-four,  generally  found  the  demand  for  the  “ stimulating 
liquid,”  although  inconceivably  great,  not  much  more  than  the 
supply  was  equal  to;  and  therefore  Saturday  night  came  some- 
times* more  than  once  a week,  and  whenever  it  made  its  appear- 
ance it  lost  not  one  ray  of  its  glory.  The  members  of  the  mess 
at  the  present  time  were,  however,  considerably  reduced  in 
point  of  numbers,  the  ship  having  been  three  years  in  commis- 
sion; but,  notwithstanding  the  effects  of  “ death  and  promotion,” 
a sufficient  number  still  remained  to  enable  them  to  do  ample 
justice  to  the  all-enlivening  sociality  of  the  evening.  Here  the 
song  went  its  merry  and  never-ceasing  round;  and,  although  it 
was  pretty  well  known  what  each  would  sing  when  it  came  to 
his  turn,  still  the  same  attention  was  apparent  on  the  counte- 
nances of  the  party  as  if  the  song  had  been  one  of  the  last  com- 
position. One  would  favour  them  with  a dozen  verses  of  some 
ditty  perhaps  more  common  than  proper;  while  the  next  woidd 
amuse  them  with  some  musical  narrative  of  what  took  place, 
when 

“ On  Gosport  beach  he  landed.” 

But  although  applause  was  liberally  bestowed  on  each  succes- 
sive performer,  yet  the  championship  of  Tom  Armstrong  was 
universally  acknowledged;  and  no  applause  equalled  that  which 
was  awarded  when,  -with  a stentorian  and  not  very  well  tuned 
voice,  he  sang  his  “ Saturday  Night  at  Sea:”  the  burden  of  his 
song,  and  which  formed  a chorus  in  which  all  hands  joined  with 
the  full  force  of  their  lungs,  was  nearly  as  follows : — 

“ And  Saturday  night  still  comes,  my  boys — 

Let’s  drink  to  Poll  and  Bess.” 

Such,  then,  was  the  merry  strain  which  found  its  way  almost 
to  the  quarter-deck  of  the  ship,  at  the  moment  when  I would  in- 
troduce the  courteous  reader  to  the  resting-place  of  these  “ male 
sirens.”  At  one  end  of  a deal  table,  whereon  accident  or  de- 
sign had  carved  as  many  lines,  forming  as  many  angles  and 
figures  as  the  renowned  Euclid  ever  invented,  and  exhibiting  as 
many  stains  of  various  hues  as  Arrowsmitli’s  last  new-coloured 
map,  sat  one  of  the  “old  school  young  gentlemen,”  one  who  had 
long  faced  the  storm  and  derided  the  perils  of  the  deep — not 
willingly,  however,  but  “ upon  compulsion,”  for  he  could  get 
nothing  better.  He  might,  had  it  been  possible  to  have  pro- 
cured a register  of  his  baptism,  have  been  found  rather  over 
than  under  thirty  years  of  age;  but  salt  junk,  salt  water,  grog, 
and  tobacco  used  in  two  different  ways,  had  conspired  to  make 
him  forty  in  appearance.  Upon  his  head  he  wore  a woollen 
nightcap,  originally  red,  from  under  which  escaped  “ unkempt” 
a profusion  of  dingy  brown  hair,  to  which  was  firmly  united  a 
huge  pair  of  untrimmed  whiskers  of  a dark  clay  colour.  Two 
small  twinkling  grey  eyes  gave  utterance  to  a thousand  jokes, 
as  their  glances  found  their  way  from  under  a pair  of  bushy 
overhanging  eyebrows ; and  a mouth  provided  by  “ all  plastic 
Nature,”  "with  convenient  ducts  at  each  corner  to  carry  off  the 
exuberant  juices  of  the  Yirginian  weed,  exhibited  the  best  part 
of  a once  formidable  row  of  teeth,  now  in  a very  blackened  and 
dilapidated  state.  A striped  or  checked  shirt,  much  open  at 
the  neck,  was  secured  in  some  measure  by  a red  and  black 
bird’s-eye  pattern  silk  bandanna,  tied  round  his  throat  in  such 
a way,  as  proved  he  had  never  studied  the  “ art  of  tying  the 
cravat.”  The  upper  part  of  a pair  of  blue,  not  superfine,  cloth 
frowsers  was  just  visible  above  the  table.  A jacket,  which  had 
acquired  a very  close  and  intimate  acqiiaintance  with  every 
part  of  tlie  ship  but  the  captain’s  cabin,  adorned  with  what  had 
been  once  shining  brass  buttons,  bearing  the  impression  of  arn 
anchor  and  cable,  though  now  bronzed  by  the  corroding  action 
of  the  salt  spray,  covered  a Herculean  pair  of  shoulders,  leaving 
exposed,  from  the  shortness  of  the  sleeves  about  six  inches  of 
wrist  in  addition  to  a liand  of  the  most  fearful  description.  The 
jacket  above-mentioned,  bore  a close  resemblance  to  that  gar- 
ment known  by  the  shore-going  people  as  the  “ spencer,”  after- 
vrards  so  fashionable,  since  it  readied  well  below  tlie  loins,  and 


therefore  differs  materially  from  that  now  in  use  termed  “ short,” 
or  by  the  Admiralty  Dress  Regulations,  “ a round  jacket  with- 
out skirts.”  The  remaining  part  of  this  worthy’s  dress  was  of 
a piece  with  that  already  described ; and  it  is  much  feared  that 
the  suit  of  clothes  in  his  bag — for  few  had  any  use  in  those  days 
for  a chest — would  not  prove,  on  a close  examination,  to  be 
much  better. 

Such  at  this  moment  was  Mr.  Thomas  Armstrong,  master’s- 
mate  in  his  Majesty’s  service,  and  caterer,  when  there  was  any- 
thing to  eat,  of  the  cockpit  mess.  The  strength  of  his  arm, 
more  than  his  seniority,  managed  to  keep  him  the  imdisputed 
“dictator”  during  a long  period  of  troublesome  times,  and 
amongst  a most  mutinous,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  termed, 
radical  set  of  messmates.  Tom,  by  dint  of  good  luck,  had  held 
the  rating  of  master’s-mate  for  the  last  ten  years ; and  he  was 
often  heard  to  remark  that  if  he  behaved  himself  properly,  he 
should  most  likely  hold  it  ten  years  longer. 

The  table  was  garnished  with  a basket  of  broken  biscuit,  two 
bottles  supporting  lighted  purser’s  dips,  and  a third  of  pretty 
considerable  dimensions — in  fact,  a lime-juice  bottle,  half  full  of 
rum;  a black  jack,  containing  some  black  water,  and  drinking 
utensils  of  various  sizes,  colours,  and  composition,  were  disposed 
upon  it  in  elegant  confusion.  The  party  were  screened  from 
observation  by  some  condemned  hammocks  converted  to  that 
use,  one  of  which  lifted  up  to  form  an  entrance.  Before  Tom, 
however,  in  particular,  was  an  old  “ compagnon  du  voyage^''  a 
“ big-bellied  bottle.”  This  said  bottle  found  its  way,  as  regu- 
larly as  seven  bells  came,  to  the  grog-tub,  to  which  part  of  his 
duty  Tom  always  paid  particular  attention.  The  bottle  in 
question  attended  merely  as  an  auxiliary,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  overplus  which  the  mess- bottles  would  not  contain; 
but  it  so  happened  that  it  always  left  the  tub  with  about  a 
quart  and  a half-pint  in  it.  When,  however,  it  reached  the 
cockpit,  it  and  the  contents  became  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  caterer,  and,  barring  the  half-pint,  was  generally  safe  under 
hatches  in  Tom’s  “ private  spirit-room”  (^.  e.  under  his  jacket) 
ere  the  summons  of  the  master-at-arms  to  “douse  the  glim, 
gentlemen,”  was  heard.  [ 

It  would  be  unfair  to  pass  over  the  congenial  elements  by 
which  Tom  was  at  this  time  surrounded  •without  a remark.  * 
One  of  the  party,  a thin-faced  man  with  a purple  nose,  and  a 
narrow  pair  of  shoulders,  over  which  hung  a quantity  of  lank 
black  hair,  was  decidedly  the  best  dressed  man  present.  The  , 
sparkles  emanating  from  his  usually  languid  black  eye  now 
told  that  “Saturday  Night”  had  imparted  its  all-enlivening  | 
quality  to  his  senses.  He  joined  lustily  in  the  chorus,  and  at  j 
the  end  of  each  stanza  was  observed  to  “drink  deep”  of  the  fl 
horn  cup,  which  else  was  nervously  clasped  in  his  attenuated  .1 
fingers.  This  was  the  captain’s  clerk,  the  only  man  of  the  mess  I 
Avho  wore  a shirt  which  had  ever  been  designated  white.  He  | 
performed  the  office  of  vice-president;  but  fearing  a summons  I 
from  the  captain,  he  evidently  felt  that  he  could  not  give  full  1 
way  to  the  carelessness  and  joy  so  marked  in  every  other  face.  [I 
The  right-hand  supporter  of  Tom  Armstrong,  was  the  doctor’s  II 
mate,  who  permitted  Tom  to  call  him  “ Saundy,”  but  no  one  jl 
else — to  all  others  he  was  “ Doctor,”  or  “ Doctor  Shane.”  The  I 
doctor’s  complexion  was  red,  hair  red,  his  temper  fiery  red.  ji 
when  he  found  any  one  on  Avhom  he  could  exert  it;  and  at  thhfl 
moment  he  'was  “ red-hot  with  drinking.”  mM 

Tom  had  some  difficulty  in  convincing  the  doctor  which  hacfl 
the  strongest  arm.  When  he  had  done  so,  however,  there  w^jH 
no  further  dispute ; but  to  all  those  less  strong  than  himself,  he 
the  doctor,  was  a perfect  tyrant.  Now,  Tom  was  an  exceed® 
ingly  good-tempered  man,  if  left  alone,  and  suffered  to  do  as  K<  H 
liked;  but  he  was  quite  al)solute  in  his  sway,  and  as  often  leh® 
the  weight  of  his  arm  to  keep  a youngster  from  a drubbmg  a I 
to  give  one.  On  his  left  was  sitting,  not  so  demurely  as  Ava  ® 
his  Avas  Avont,  poor  “ Boots,”  the  youngster  of  the  mess  a fair  ® 
haired  boy  of  about  fifteen.  The  situation  of  boots  in  thos  ® 
days  was  one  Avhich  it  requires  a slio^t  digression  to  elucidate,® 

Eight  bells  (noon)  had  struck — the  dinner  Avas  on  the  table-!® 
poor  boots  AA'as  hungry  enough  to  have  eaten  anything — sal  H 
junk,  salt  pork,  pea-soup,  dog’s  body,  biscuit,  duff — it  Avas  ajH 
the  same  at  that  moment;  he  had  been  keeping  the  forenoo  ■ 
watch,  and  those  who  know  the  effect  of  a four  hourg  ■waJ^  0!  H 
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the  maw  of  a youth  can  imagine  how  hungry  he  was.  Yet, 
seated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  not  daring  in  so  des- 
potic a company  to  complain,  he,  with  a longing  eye,  watched  the 
good  things  fast  disappearing  ere  his  turn  approached.  At 
length  one  after  a’  o;her  was  served,  and  his  turn  was  coming. 
A piece  of  beef  was  iianded  him;  his  knife  was  ready,  and  so 
were  his  teeth  aen,  lo!  ere  the  one  or  the  other  had  time  to 
commence  o;  acions,  his  ears  were  assailed  with  a hoarse  sound 
proceeding  ..om  no  less  a personage  than  Tom.  Tom  called 
“Boy!”  JNow,  whenever  Tom  called  out  without  receiving  an 
immediate  ausAver,  he  used  to  ask  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
question,  such  as  “ Where’s  that,”  &c.  I leave  the  reader  to 
dispose  of  the  et  ceteras  as  he  pleases.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they 
signify  oaths,  rich  and  racy,  and  Avhich  at  the  present  day  are 
happily  “rare.” 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  thank  me  for  allowing  him  this 
license,  and,  if  he  is  a sailor,  will  most  likely,  as  the  old  boat- 
swain would  say,  “ know  what  I mean.”  But  to  proceed — in 
this  case  the  boy  was  in  the  gallery;  and  Tom  asked  his  custo- 
mary question,  “ Where’s  that,”  &c.  This  question  remained 
unanswered,  boots  being  the  next  in  rank,  was  summoned. 
“Jimmy,”  said  Tom,  in  a voice  as  full  of  blandishment  as  his 
commanding  tongue  was  capable  of — “ Jimmy,  go  and  fetch  me 
a pot  of  beer.”  In  an  instant  the  knife  was  dropped,  the  un- 
tasted morsel  left,  and  with  a heavy  heart,  though  nimble  step, 
he  ascended  the  cockpit-ladder,  carrying  with  him  a tin  can,  in 
obedience  to  the  order  he  had  received.  Beer  was  at  this  time 
issued  as  long  as  it  lasted,  a cask  being  broached  on  the  main- 
deck,  from  Avhich  the  crew  obtained  as  much  as  they  liked  to 
drink.  Here  a long  rank  of  men  were  waiting  their  turns,  and 
poor  boots,  standing  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  beckoned  one  of 
the  men  to  go  and  get  the  can  filled.  The  man  Avillingly  obeyed 
for  more  reasons  than  one — he  served  himself  as  Avell  as  his 
officer.  “ Make  way  for  an  officer’s  pot,”  the  officious  tar 
roared  out,  and  no  one  offering  to  dispute  the  claim,  the  cunning 
fellow  took  care  to  help  himself  and  assist  his  friends  ere  he 
returned  the  “ officer’s  pot  ” to  the  impatient  half-starving 
boots. 

Having  returned  to  the  cockpit  with  the  beer,  poor  Jimmy 
would  attempt  to  get  through  the  tepid  morsel  before  liim, 
which  he  would  hardly  finish  before  the  dinner  would  be  re- 
moved, and  he  remain  almost  as  hungry  as  ever,  and  often  be 
obliged  to  fill  up  the  chinks  with  soaked  biscuit.  Such  then, 
after  apologizing  for  this  departure  from  “ Saturday  Night,” 
was  the  fair-haired  boy.  Such  Avas  once  “mamma’s  darling” — 
such  the  treatment  or  schooling  endured  by  the  aspirant  for 
naval  fame.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  boy  had  attempted  to  sulk, 
and  had  not  cheerfully  complied  with  the  commands  of  an 
“ oldster,”  his  case  might  have  been  much  worse.  Seven  or  eight 
others  were  ranged  round  the  table,  some  a little  better  dressed, 
but  generally  much  after  the  “Armstrong”  style;  their  ages 
might  have  varied  from  twenty  to  thirty.  To  all  the  chorus 
was  alike  inspiring,  and  loud  and  continued  were  the  sounds  of 
applause  as  Tom  finished  it.  “ Long  life  to  you,  Tom ;”  “ Health 
and  song,  Tom;”  “Speedy  promotion  to  you,  old  boy,  and 
soon;”  “Hurrah!  for  Saturday  night:”  these  and  many  others 
were  the  compliments  heaped  upon  Tom,  and  they  appeared  to 
have  an  unusual  effect  upon  him,  so  much  so,  that  he  produced 
mx  extra  bottle  of  grog,  mucli  to  the  delight  of  all  hands;  and 
pouring  out  for  his  own  use  a good  stiff  glass,  proposed  “ Sweet- 
hearts and  W ives,  and  may  we  soon  be  among  them.”  This 
toast  was  as  quickly  responded  to  as  given,  and  each  one  drank 
a bumper.  They  had  hardly  finished,  when  a young  man,  en- 
veloped in  a large  rough  coat,  came  rushing  doAvn  .the  ladder, 
calling  out  all  the  way  as  he  came  along,  “ Tiic  Lizard  Lights! 
Ihe  Lizard  Lights!  Hurrah,  my  boys.  Old  England  for  ever!” 
In  an  instant  there  was  one  general  cheer  fore  and  aft,  for  the 
men  heard  the  report;  and  the  sound,  to  the  car  which  has  been 
so  long  a stranger  to  it,  communicates  such  a thrill  of  delight, 
as  to  be  known  must  be  felt.  If  the  party  were  before  elevated, 
they  were  noAv  ten  times  more  so.  The  song  and  the  glass 
were  resumed  as  soon  as  each  one  had  satisfied  himself  of  the 
truth  of  the  report,  and  circulated  with  increased  celerity,  until 
all  the  grog  was  pronounced  expended.  Tom’s  stock  Avas  not, 
llowevcT,  quite  out,  for,  after  searching  again,  he  found  tAvo 


, bottles  of  brandy,  which  in  the  unusual  Avarmth  of  his  heart  he 
: placed  on  the  table.  When  taking  to  himself  the  “ lion’s  share,” 
it  soon  began  to  make  an  impression  Avhich  his  oldest  messmate 
had  never  before  Avitnessed.  His  good  humour  increased  in  an 
unexampled  degree,  but  it  was  becoming  evident  that  as  the 
song  Avent  round  with  the  sun,  so  Tom’s  optics  became  wilder 
and  wilder;  his  speech  too  became  thicker,  and,  moreover,  he 
seemed  more  than  ever  attached  to  his  song,  which  he  every 
minute  introduced,  beautifully  diversified,  for  his  poAvers  of 
composition  seemed  to  come  to  the  aid  of  his  memory;  he  could 
not,  hoAvever,  manage  more  than  two  lines. 

“We’ll  drink,  we’ll  drink!”  Here  he  suited  the  action  to 
the  Avord;  he  half-filled  his  tumbler  with  brandy,  when  forget- 
ting to  put  any  water  to  it,  he  drank  its  contents,  and  like  the 
dying  SA^an,  “ fading  in  music,”  he  sang — 

“ And  Saturday  night  still  comes,” — 

Here  a pause  ensued,  he  lost  his  equilibrium,  gave  a heavy  lurch, 
and  rolled  under  the  table.  The  doctor  proceeded  with  a grave 
face  to  feel  his  pulse,  when,  Avith  a look  of  much  concern,  he 
pronounced  him  D.  D. 

It  next  occurred  to  them  that  they  should  bury  liim,  and  after 
a short  consultation  as  to  which  Avas  the  most  fit  and  proper 
place,  the  point  was  decided.  In  line  of-battle  ships,  in  those 
days,  the  gun-room  was  merely  divided  from  the  lower-deck  by 
a rope  netting,  that  place  being  only  used  occasionally  as  a 
school-room.  At  the  after  part,  as  now,  were  tAvo  cabins,  one 
occupied  by  the  gunner,  and  the  other  by  the  junior-lieutenant 
of  the  ship.  There  was  an  old  sailor  set  apart  from  more  ac- 
tive duty,  on  purpose  to  keep  the  gam-room  clean,  who  was 
rated  “ Lady  of  the  Gun-room;”  and  abaft  aU,  on  the  starboard 
side  of  the  stern-post,  was  a scuttle  which  led  down  into  the 
wing  transom  of  the  ship,  and  formed  a kind  of  stow-hole,  to 
which  the  “ Lady  of  the  Gun-room”  laid  claim,  and  the  place 
was  commonly  knoAvn  as  “ My  Lady’s  Hold.”  This,  then,  was 
the  place  on  which  all  parties,  immediately  it  was  mentioned, 
fixed,  and  “ Jimmy”  was  accordingly  despatched  to  find  out 
“ her  ladyship,”  in  order  to  obtain  the  key  of  the  padlock  wliich 
secured  the  hatch  bar.  These  preliminaries  settled,  a grating 
Avas  procured,  and  old  Tom,  perfectly  unconscious,  was  with 
great  form  stretched  out  at  full  length  upon  it.  A tarpaulin 
was  then  brought  and  spread  over  him,  Avhen  four  of  the  party 
lifted  him  on  their  shoidders,  and  four  others  Avalked  at  each 
corner  as  pall-bearers,  holding  the  tarpaulin,  which  served  as  a 
pall.  The  remainder  folloAved  playing  the  “ dead  march”  Avith 
scrapers  and  holystones;  and  in  this  style  he  Avas  carried  up  the 
cockpit  ladder,  and  after  parading  him  roimd  the  loAver  deck, 
the  procession  Avalkedinto  the  gun-room,  and  setting  the  body 
down,  they  chanted  over  him,  accompanied  by  the  instruments 
before  mentioned,  a verse  of  “ Saturday  Night,”  loAA’ered  him 
into  “ My  Lady’s  Hold,”  and  replaced  the  hatch. 

The  party  then  returned  to  the  cockpit,  and  recommenced 
their  carouse ; they  broke  open  and  ransacked  every  locker  in 
search  of  the  “ stimulus,”  of  Avhich  they  found  a sufficient 
quantity  to  render  each  of  them.  Boy  of  the  hless  and  all,  so 
gloriously,  or  rather  ingloriously  oblivious,  that  it  might  have 
been  said  with  much  truth,  they  drank  of  the  waters  of  Lethe; 
for  on  the  folloAving  morning  most  of  them  Avere  under  the 
table,  and  had  totally  forgotten  their  frolic  Avith  poor  old  Tom 
Armstrong. 


THE  PENSIONEll’S  TALE. 

“Well,  aa'-cII,”  said  an  old  Aveather-beaten  pensioner  to  his 
comrades,  as  they  sat  under  the  shade  of  that  noble  asylum, 
GreenAvich  Hospital,  telling  tales  of  the  past,  of  battles  fought 
and  Avon  by  the  stout  hearts  and  Avooden  Avails  of  old  England, 
“ you  remember  Tom  Wilson,  who  sailed  his  first  voyage  AAdtli 
me  in  his  Majesty’s  frigate,  tlie  Dart,  on  a cruising  expedition. 
Well,  Tom,  poor  fellow!  AA^as  pressed,  and  torn  away  to  serve 
the  king,  leav'ing  behind  him  one  of  the  prettiest  trim-built 
crafts  as  ever  you  clapped  eyes  on.  I Avas  present  at  the  part- 
ing. Poor  Mary  Avept,  sighed,  sobbed,  and  clung  round  him,  he 
in  vain  trying  to  console  her.  At  lengih  they  were  gently 
separated,  and  ere  long  Wilson  Avas  on  board  the  vessel  whicb 
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he  was  doomed  never  to  leave  more.  I was  his  only  confidant. 
He  kept  himself  (except  when  duty  required  him)  totally  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  crew,  a continual  melancholy  shading  his 
fine  features.  One  night  it  was  our  turn  to  watch  together,  and 
tlien  I heard  from  his  own  lips  the  story  of  his  love.  Mary  had 
been  brought  up  with  him  from  infancy ; they  were  slightly  re- 
lated, and  her  parents  dying  when  she  was  quite  young,  she 
was  taken  and  adopted  by  his  parents ; and  thus,  as  they  grew 
together,  a natural  affection  sprung  up  between  them,  so  deep, 
so  true,  so  lasting,  that  death  itself  could  only  break  the  bonds. 
A day  was  fixed  for  their  union,  but  war  breaking  out,  he  was 
dragged  away  from  her  as  he  was  leaving  the  church,  and  they 
parted  in  the  manner  before  described.  Thus  ended  his  short 
tale,  which  told  more  than  any  long  yarn  could.  I consoled 
him,  and  from  that  moment  we  were  sworn  friends.  I often 
shielded  him  from  the  taunts  and  insults  of  the  crew,  to  whom 
he  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  his  reserved  manner. 
What  stung  him  most  was  that  his  courage  was  doubted.  And 
oft  have  I heard  him  on  the  mid-watch,  in  the  dead  hour  of  the 
night,  kissing  the  picture  of  his  beloved  Mary  (which  he  car- 
ried constantly  in  his  bosom),  and  praying  for  an  action,  that 
he  might  wipe  the  stains  off*  his  wounded  honour.  His  prayer 
was  at  length  heard.  We  were  cruising  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  one  hazy  morning,  when  the  man  on  the  look-out  gave 
intelligence  of  a strange  sail  m sight,  which  soon  after  proved 
to  be  a French  frigate  of  superior  force,  carrying  forty-two 
guns,  and  we  but  thirty-six.  All  hands  were  piped  up,  the 
bulk-heads  stove  in,  the  hatches  knocked  up,  and  the  deck  in  a 
short  time  cleared  for  action.  The  enemy  bore  down,  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  the  action  commenced.  It  was  a hard 
fight.  The  enemy  fought  vigorously,  relying  on  their  superior 
weight  of  metal.  The  contest  had  lasted  about  an  hour,  and 
was  going  rather  in  favour  of  our  enemy,  our  topmasts  being 
shot  away,  and  splinters  flying  about  in  all  directions,  when 
the  captain  gave  orders  instantly  to  board.  The  grapplings 
were  thrown  out,  and  we  were  soon  lashed  side  to  side.  During 
the  whole  contest,  Wilson  and  I had  fought  together.  He 
fought  with  desperate  courage,  rushing  into  the  midst  of  danger 
with  a fearful  and  reckless  energy.  Just  as  the  orders  for 
boarding  had  been  given,  I was  despatched  by  the  captain  to 
the  cock-pit  with  a messuage  to  the  first  lieutenant,  Avho  had 
been  wounded  in  the  beginning  of  the  onset.  He  inquired  if  he 
could  possibly  come  on  deck,  as  the  danger  was  imminent. 
Snatching  his  wounded  arm  from  the  surgeon,  who  was  dress- 
ing it,  and  seizing  his  sword,  he  rushed  up  the  ladder  and  soon 
reached  the  quarter-deck,  where  a desperate  struggle  was  now 
taking  place,  and  all  were  taking  an  earnest  part  in  the  affray 
except  Wilson,  who  had  paused  for  a moment  to  kiss  Mary’s 
picture,  to  nerve  him  in  this  trying  hour;  and  just  as  he  was 
about  raising  it  to  his  lips,  the  lieutenant  approached,  and  strik- 
ing him  with  the  flat  part  of  his  sword,  exclaimed,  “ How  now, 
sir,  coward!  thinking  of  love  still!  To  your  post,  sir,  or  the 
marines  shall  prick  you  on  with  the  boarding  pikes.”  Thus 
saying,  he  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  was  fol- 
lowed instantly  by  the  wrongly  accused  Wilson.  The  lieutenant 
had  thrown  himself  on  the  enemy’s  deck — a pistol  was  raised  to 
his  breast — his  fate  seemed  inevitable ; when  Wilson  with  one 
bound  threw  himself  before  him,  and  received  the  . shot  in  his 
own  bosom.  I dashed  forward  to  revenge  him,  cut  the  French- 
man down  with  one  blow,  and  then  stooped  to  see  if  the  wound 
was  mortal.  It  was.  There  he  lay,  cold  and  stiff,  with  his 
usual  calm  melancholy  smile  on  his  lips,  and  his  hand  tightly 
grasping  the  portrait,  which  1 seized,  let  drop  a tear,  and 
hastened  to  my  duty;  and  in  half-an-hour  victory  declared  for 
us.  The  lieutenant  was  deeply  affected  at  his  fate.  His  body 
Avas  discovered,  and  decently  consigned  to  the  deep.  The  prize 
was  secured,  our  decks  washed  down,  and  we  set  sail  for  Eng- 
land. We  soon  arrived  in  the  Downs,  and  I set  off  to  console 
poor  Mary  with  the  lieutenant’s  promise  that  she  should  be 
amply  provided  for.  But  bad  news  flies  apace,  so  I found  she 
had  heard  of  his  death — and  I just  arrived  in  time  to  see  her 
laid  in  her  grave. 


ANY  PORT  IN  A STORM. 

A Seaman,  named  John  Coombs,  Avho  was  paid  off  from  His 
Majesty’s  ship  Victor,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1827,  was,  on  the 
day  following,  married,  under  circumstances  which  attracted 
great  attention  amongst  the  mobility.  He  had,  previously  to  his 
going  to  sea,  paid  his  addresses  to  a young  woman,  who  had 
plighted  her  troth,  and  vowed  eternal  constancy.  Happy  in 
the  assurances  of  her  love,  which  were  oft  repeated  in  her  let- 
ters, Jack, 

“When  sailing  o’er  the  midnight  deep,” 
thought  but  little 

“ Of  aU  the  rude  dangers  of  crossing  the  ocean,” 
occupied,  as  he  was,  with  the  image  of  his  Susan,  and  with  the 
joyous  anticipations  of  a happy  meeting,  when  the  strong  cable 
of  Hymen,  twisted  into  a lover’s  knot,  might  bind  him,  for  good 
and  all,  to  the  girl  of  his  heart.  But,  alas!  “Frailty,  thy  name 
is  woman;”  on  his  return  home.  Jack  found,  to  his  utter  dismay, 
that  the  “ fickle  faitlffess  quean”  had  been  for  some  time  mar- 
ried to  another.  Surprise  was  followed  by  grief,  and  grief  by 
anger,  and  Jack  resolved  to  be  revenged — ^but  after  a plan  of 
his  own.  It  never  occmTcd  to  him  to  bring  an  action  for  breach 
of  promise,  or  to  call  out  his  rival,  or  publish  to  the  world  the 
lady’s  letters,  or  to  commit  suicide,  but  he  resolved  to  do  worse 
— he  vowed  to  marry!  ay,  to  marry  tlie  first  woman  he  should 
meet,  Avilling  to  take  him  for  better  or  Avorse.  Full  of  this 
“ dread  intent,”  Jack  sallied  forth,  and  ere  long  he  fell  in  with 
Miss  Paul — not  pall,  although  she  Avas  the  daughter  of  the 
grave-digger  of  Charles’  Church.  Not  appalled  by  that  circum- 
stance, Jack  challenged  this  little  brig,  and  soon  brought  her 
to,  and  she  consented  to  surrender  on  honourable  terms.  She 
was  blooming  sixteen,  and  she  did  not  give  herself  grave  airs, 
therefore  Jack  bore  off  his  prize  AAdthoutmuch  trouble,  brought 
her  to  Dock  for  a refit,  took  out  a bisliop’s  Avarrant,  and  next 
morning  toAved  her  up,  Avith  Avhite  at  the  main,  to  Charles’ 
Church,  Avhere  she  Avas  pronounced  his  for  ever.  Intelligence 
of  these  doings  having  spread  Avith  the  rapidity  of  woman’s 
tongue,  or  the  speed  of  a telegraphic  or  semaphoric  dispatch,  se- 
veral liuudred  persons  Avere  assembled  at  the  church-door  to  greet 
the  happy  couple ; and  various  AA-ere  the  greetings,  some,  Ave 
sliould  think,  exceedingly  gritting  to  the  ears  of  the  neAv  mar- 
ried couple,  for,  although  many  cheered,  yet  many  hooted  and 
hissed.  The  interval  of  quietness  brought  with  it  reflection,  and 
reflection  told  the  young  lady  that  she  had  been  a little  precipi- 
tate. “ Young  she  was  and  sore  afraid,”  and  she  declared  she 
Av'ould  not  be  Jack’s  Avife.  Jack,  however,  was  not  to  be  cheated 
thus  of  his  prize-money,  and  insisted  upon  his  bargain.  The 
lady  resisted  and  wept,  and,  when  evening  came,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  use  much  persuasion  to  induce  her  to  enter  the 
bridal  chamber;  but,  at  length,  smiling  through  her  tears, 
hke  the  sunset  of  a rainy  day,  she  yielded  to  the  advice  of  her 
friends  and  became  loyal — that  is,  she  complied  with  the  in- 
junctions of  the  minister,  and  gave  up  the  opposition. 


EXTRAORDINARY  INSTANCE  OF  DEVOTION  AND 
SELF-POSSESSION.  ; 

In  the  year  1820,  Captain  Hastings,  then  on  a voyage  be- 
tween the  Island  of  Madagascar  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
was  overtaken  by  a violent  storm.  The  furious  turmoil  of  the 
ocean — the  mightiness  of  the  surging  waves — the  blackness  of 
the  water — and  the  vivid  effects  of  the  lightning  coming  athwart 
the  dark  curtain  of  the  heavens,  he  beheld  Avith  an  intensity  of 
feeling  that  almost  entirely  absorbed  every  consideration  of 
personal  safety.  Having  taken  the  necessary  means  for  the 
security  of  his  vessel,  and  anxious  to  contemplate  the  grandeur 
of  the  scene,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  lashed  to  an  elevated  part 
of  his  ship,  that  during  the  raging  of  the  tempest,  he  might  not 
only  study,  but  actually  sketch,  the  terrific  appearance  around 
him.  Collected  amidst  the  uproar  of  the  elements,  and  regard- 
less of  danger,  he  produced  a faithful  and  spirited  drawing  of  a 
storm  at  sea,  full  of  all  the  fury  and  sublimity  of  his  subject, 
Avhich  Avas  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  the  following  year, 
and  attracted  peculiar  attention. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA, 
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LOSS  OF  THE  APOLLO. 

The  Apollo  frigate,  commanded  by  Captain  Dixon,  sailed 
from  the  Cove  of  Cork  on  Monday,  the  26th  March,  1804,  in 
company  with  his  Majesty’s  ship  Carysfort,  and  sixty-nine  sail 
of  merchant  ships,  under  convoy  for  the  West  Indies.  On  tlie 
27th  they  were  out  of  sight  of  land,  with  a fair  wnd  blov/ing  a 
strong  gale,  and  steering  about  W.S.W.,  which  course  they  kept 
fbr  the  three  following  days,  the  wind  remaining  in  the  same 
quarter;  but  on  the  31st  the  wind  got  more  round  to  the  west- 
ward, and  moderate.  On  Sunday,  the  1st  of  April,  by  an  ob- 
servation at  noon,  they  were  in  latitude  40°  51'  N.,  longitude, 
by  their  account  12°  29'  W.  At  eight  o’clock  on  Sunday 
evening  the  wind  shifted  to  the  S.  W.  blowing  fresh,  and  their 


course  S.S.E.  At  ten  o’clock  they  hauled  up  the  mainsail  and 
set  the  main-staysail,  but  a quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  main- 
staysail  split,  on  account  of  the  sheet  giving  way,  upon  which 
all  hands  were  called  upon  deck.  At  half-past  ten,  as  the  wind 
was  blowing  strong  and  threatening  squally  weather,  they  took 
in  the  fore- topsail  and  set  the  foresail.  An  hour  afterwards 
the  main-topsail  split,  when  they  furled  it,  as  well  as  the  main- 
sail. The  ship  was  now  under  her  foresail,  main,  and  inizen 
storm  staysails,  with  the  wind  blowing  hard,  and  a heavy  sea 
running. 

On  Monday,  the  2nd  April,  at  about  half-past  three  in  the 
morning,  the  ship  struck  the  gTound,  to  the  utter  astonishment 
of  every  one  on  board;  and  by  the  above  reckoning,  they  tiien 
conjectured  on  some  unknown  shore.  She  continued  to  strike 
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he  ground  very  heavily  for  several  minutes,  by  which  her  hot- 
om  was  materially  damaged;  and  to  add  to  their  distresses, 
:he  water  in  the  hold  was  fast  increasing.  The  chain-pumps 
vrre  rigged  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  and  the  men  set  to  work 
mmediately  to  pump;  but  in  about  ten  minutes  she  beat  and 
Irove  over  the  shoal.  On  endeavouring  to  steer  her,  they  found 
-hat  the  rudder  had  been  carried  away,  and  they  then  got  be- 
bre  the  wind,  'fhe  men  were  kept  continually  labouring  at 
;he  pumps,  but  from  the  quantity  of  water  the  vessel  had 
shipped,  there  -was  every  probability  of  her  foundering,  as  slie 
ivas  tilling  and  sinking  very  fast. 

After  running  about  five  minutes,  the  ship  struck  the  ground 
igirin,  and  with  such  tremendous  shocks,  that  they  were  fearful 
die  would  instantly  go  to  pieces;  and  she  kept  striking  and 
having  farther  on  the  sands,  with  the  sea  at  tlio  same  time 
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making  complete  breaches  over  her.  They  immediately  cut 
away  the  lanyards  of  the  main  and  mizen -rigging,  niion  whicli 
the  masts  fell  over,  with  a tremendous  crash,  on  the  larboard 
side,  and  the  foremast  went  directly  after,  d'he  ship  then  tell 
on  the  larboard  side,  with  the  gunAvale  under  Avater.  i'he 
violence  with  which  she  struck  tlie  ground,  and  the  Aveigbt  of 
the  guns,  thosi^  on  tlie  quarter-deck  tearing  aAvay  the  buhvarks, 
soon  made  the  sliiji  a perfect  Avreck  abaft,  Avhile  only  fourorlive 
guns  could  po5'sibly  lie  fired  to  alarm  the  convoj’,  and  give  no- 
tice of  the  danger.  On  lier  drifting  the  second  time,  the  most 
pitiful  cries  were  licard  from  overyAvlicre  between  dcek.‘^,  nianv 
of  tin*  men  despairing  of  any  chance  of  being  saved,  giving 
themsel\*es  iq)  to  inevitabl(!  death  Avithout  mnlcing  evpii  a 
struggle  for  rescue.  Such  Avas  the  aAvfiil  nature  of  tlu  ir  ■ itua- 
tion,  that  those  who  were  upon  deck  had  the  same  risk  4’pe- 
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rishing  as  those  who  remained  below,  notwithstanding  which 
many  endeavoured  to  come  upon  deck,  as  in  the  cabins  they 
were  every  instant  in  danger  of  having  their  legs  broken  by 
the  chests  which  were  floating  about,  and  the  bulk-heads 
giving  way;  and  which,  after  much  difficulty,  they  effected, 
after  having  been  several  times  washed  down  the  hatchway  by 
the  immense  volumes  of  water  incessantly  pouring  down.  As 
the  ship  was  still  beating  the  ground  very  violently,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  cling  to  some  part  of  the  wreck  to  prevent  being 
washed  off  by  the  surges,  or  hurled  overboard  by  the  repeated 
dreadful  concussions.  The  people  held  fast  by  the  larboard 
bulwark  of  the  quarter-deck  and  in  the  main-chains,  while  the 
captain  stood  naked  upon  the  cabin  sky-light  grating,  holding 
©n  by  the  stump  of  the  mizen-mast,  and  making  use  of  every 


exertion  which  could  have  been  suggested  to  encourage  men  in 
such  a perilous  situation;  and  to  add  to  their  distresses,  most  of 
the  officers  and  men  were  entirely  naked,  not  having  had  time, 
such  was  the  suddenness  of  the  calamity,  even  to  slip  on  a pair  of 
trowsers. 

Their  horrible  situation  became  every  moment  more  dangerous 
and  critical,  until  the  appearance  of  daylight,  at  about  half-past 
four  o’clock,  discovered  to  them  the  land  at  the  distance  of 
about  two  cables’  length;  a long  sandy  beach,  reaching  to  Cape 
Mondego,  which  was  about  three  leagues  to  the  southward  of 
them.  As  the  day  advanced  and  the  weather  became  clearer, 
they  could  distinguish  between  twenty  and  thirty  sail  of  the 
convoy  ashore,  both  to  the  northward  and  southward  of  them, 
and  several  of  them  complete  wrecks.  They  were  now  certain, 


from  seeing  the  above-mentioned  cape,  that  they  were  on  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  though,  to  their  discredit  as  seamen,  no  per- 
son in  the  ship  had  the  least  idea  of  being  near  that  coast;  and 
the  wind  blowing  very  hard,  and  a great  swell  of  the  sea  run- 
ning mountains  high,  there  was  very  little  prospect  of  them 
being  saved. 

About  eight  o’clock,  as  there  appeared  every  likelihooa  of  the 
ship  soon  going  to  pieces,  and  as  the  afterpart  was  the  /owest  in 
the  water,  Captain  Dixon  ordered  every  person  forward.  Mr. 
Cook,  the  boatswain,  had  bis  thigh  broken  in  endeavouring  to 
get  one  of  the  boats  over  the  side;  and  of  six  fine  boats  not 
one  was  saved,  being  all  staved  and  washed  over  with  the 
booms.  Soon  after  the  people  had  managed  to  get  to  the  fore- 
part of  the  ship,  she  parted  at  the  gangways.  The  crew  were 
fherefore  pbliged  to  stow  themselves  in  the  fore-channels,  and 


from  thence  to  the  bowsprit  end,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty;  for  out  of  two  hundred  and  forty  persons  which 
were  on  board  the  vessel  when  she  first  struck,  it  was  supposed 
that  twenty  had  previously  perished  between  decks  and  other- 
wise. Mr.  Lawton,  the  gunner,  was  the  first  person  who 
attempted  to  swim  on  shore,  but  was  drowned;  he  was  followed 
by  Lieutenant  Wilson,  Mr.  Runcie,  surgeon,  Mr.  M‘Cabe,  sur- 
geon’s-mate,  Mr.  Stanley,  master’s-mate,  and  several  men,  who 
shared  the  same  fate,  in  consequence  of  the  sea  breaking  in 
enormous  surges  over  them,  though  they  were  all  excellent 
swimmers.  About  forty  persons,  however,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  reach  the  shore,  among  whom  were  Lieutenant  Harvey 
and  Mr.  Callam,  master’s-mate.  On  the  Monday  night  their 
situation  became  truly  horrid,  many  of  the  old  men  and  boys 
perishing  through  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  constant  exposure 
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to  "wet  and  cold,  and  also  Mr.  Proby  and  Mr.  Hayes,  midship- 
men. Captain  Dixon  remained  upon  the  bowsprit  during  the 
whole  of  this  long  and  miserable  night. 

Tuesday  morning  presented  to  these  hapless  mariners  no 
better  prospect  of  being  relieved  from  the  jaws  of  death,  as 
the  wind  had  increased  in  violence,  and  the  sea  was  much  more 
turbulent  than  before.  About  the  middle  of  the  day  their 
drooping  spirits  were  somewhat  raised,  by  seeing  Lieutenant 
Harvey  and  ilr.  Callam  hoisting  out  a boat  from  one  of  the 
merchant  ships,  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  their  distressed 
shipmates.  Several  times  they  attempted  to  launch  her 
through  the  surf,  but  the  boat  being  very  heavy,  and  the  sea  on 
the  beach  acting  so  powerfully  against  them,  they  could  not 
succeed  in  effecting  their  object,  though  they  were  assisted  by 
nearly  a hundred  men  of  the  merchant  sailors  and  Portuguese 
peasants.  Disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  assistance  from  the 
shore,  they  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  construction  of 
rafts  from  pieces  of  the  wreck;  but  altliough  several  of  them 
left  the  ship,  not  one  soul  reached  the  shore. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day  the  wind  shifted,  and  tlie 
current  setting  out,  they  were  all  driven  out  to  sea,  among 
whom  was  the  captain,  who  seeing  the  increasing  dangers  of 
their  situation,  and  anxious  to  save  the  remainder  of  the  ship’s 
company,  went  on  the  jib-boom,  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  with  three  seamen;  and  too  sanguine  of  being  able 
to  get  safe  on  shore,  he  ventured  upon  the  spar,  saying,  as  he 
jumped  into  the  sea,  “ My  lads.  I’ll  save  you  all.”  In  a few 
seconds  he  lost  his  hold  of  the  spar,  which  he  could  not  regain, 
and  soon  after  he  drifted  out  to  sea,  and  perished.  Such  also 
was  the  fate  of  the  three  brave  seamen  who  voluntarily  accom- 
panied him. 

The  loss  of  their  gallant  captain,  who,  until  this  time,  had 
inimated  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  almost  lifeless  crew,  as 
veil  as  the  noble  exertions  of  Lieutenant  Harvey  and  Mr.  Cal- 
am  to  launch  the  boat  not  having  been  successful,  they  began 
:o  despair,  as  every  gleam  of  hope,  which  they  had  hitherto  en- 
couraged, now  totally  vanished;  and  they  looked  forward  to 
certain  death  the  ensuing  night,  not  so  much  from  cold,  hunger, 
ind  fatigue,  as  from  the  expectations  of  the  remaining  part  of 
' he  wreck  going  to  pieces  every  moment.  Had  not  the  Apollo 
)een  a new  and  well-built  ship,  that  small  portion  of  her  could 
lot  have  resisted  the  waves,  and  stuck  so  well  together,  par- 
icillarly  as  all  the  after-part,  from  the  chess- tree,  was  gone, 
he  starboard  bow  under  water,  and  the  forecastle-deck  nearly 
lerpendicular,  the  weight  of  the  guns  hanging  to  the  larboard 
)ulwark,  on  the  outside,  which  it  was  not  prudent  to  cut  away, 
IS  they  afforded  resting  places  for  a considerable  number  of 
nen,  there  being  only  the  fore-channels  and  cathead  where  it 
ras  possible  to  live  in,  and  about  which  were  stowed  upwards 
f one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  it  being  impracticable  to  continue 
ny  longer  on  the  head  or  upon  the  bowsprit,  by  reason  of  the 
•reakers  washing  completely  over  those  places. 

The  night  drawing  on,  the  wind  increasing,  with  frequent 
; howers  of  rain,  the  sea  washing  over  them,  and  the  momentary 
xpectation  that  the  forecastle  would  give  way,  when  they 
lust  all  have  perished  together,  afforded  a spectacle  truly  de- 
I lorable,  the  bare  recollection  of  which  makes  the  mind  shud- 
er.  The  piercing  cries  of  the  people  this  dismal  night,  at 
very  sea  coming  over  them,  and  which  happened  every  two 
linutes,  was  melancholy  in  the  extreme,  the  water  running 
rom  their  heads  down  their  bodies,  and  keeping  them  con- 
inually  wet.  This  miserable  night  the  remaining  strength  of 

ivery  individual  on  board  was  exerted  for  his  own  personal 
\ afety.  Several  of  these  poor  wretches  were  suffocated  from 
■ heir  crowding  so  closely  together  in  such  a narrow  compass, 
i nd  the  want  of  something  to  moisten  their  mouths.  Some  of 

!:hese  unfortunate  beings  drank  salt  water,  others  chewed  lea- 
her,  whUe  many  more  chewed  lead,  from  which  they  conceived 
hey  found  relief. 

2 In  less  than  an  hour  from  the  time  the  ship  first  took  the  I 
i|  round,  all  the  provisions  were  under  water,  and  the  sliip  a I 
rreck,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  procure  any  portion  of  them,  i 
:i  ifter  the  most  painful  night  that  ever  misery  lengthened  into 
f!  ges,  the  davlight  appearing,  they  observed  Lieutenant  Harvey 
R nd  Mr  Callam  again  endeavouring  to  launch  the  boat; 


several  attempts  were  made  without  success,  and  a number  of 
men  belonging  to  the  merchant  ships  were  much  bruised  and 
hurt  in  assisting.  During  these  attempts  alternate  hopes  and 
fears  pervaded  the  Avretched  minds  of  those  upon  the  Av.reck; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  morning  fifteen  of  them  succeeded  in 
getting  on  shore  on  pieces  of  the  wreck. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  4th 
of  April,  they  had  the  inexpressible  gratification  of  seeing  the 
long-expected  boat  launched  through  the  surf,  by  the  indefati- 
gable exertions  of  the  brave  officers,  assisted  by  tlie  master  of 
the  merchant  ships,  and  a number  of  Portuguese  peasants,  AA’'ho 
were  encouraged  in  their  endeavours  by  Mr.  Wliitney,  tlie  Bri- 
tish Consul  from  Eiguera.  All  the  crew  then  remaining  on  the 
Avreck  were  brought  safely  on  shore,  Avith  fervent  praises  and 
thanksgivings  to  the  Almighty  for  their  happy  deliverance  from 
a shipwreck  which  has  scarcely  ever  had  its  parallel,  and  a,s 
soon  as  they  stepped  out  of  the  boat,  they  found  several  per- 
sons whose  humanity  had  prompted  them  to  offer  them  suste- 
nance; but,  in  too  many  instances,  improperly,  in  spirits, 
which  many  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  weakness  to  which  they  Avere  reduced,  Avhen  it 
is  considered,  that  they  had  not  received  any  nourishment 
from  Sunday  to  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  during  that  time 
were  continually  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  Avatery  element. 
After  eating  and  drinking  a little,  they  found  themselves  much 
Aveaker  than  before,  which  was  probably  occasioned  by  their 
having  been  so  long  Avithout  either;  and  some  of  the  men  died 
soon  after  getting  on  shore,  from  imprudently  drinking  too 
large  a quantity  of  spirits.  All  the  creAV  Avere  in  a very  AA'eak 
and  exhausted  state,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  sadly 
bruised  and  wounded. 

About  thirty  sail  of  merchantmen  were  at  the  same  time 
wrecked  on  this  dreadful  beach.  Some  ships  sunk  Avith  all 
their  creAvs,  and  almost  every  ship  lost  from  tAvo  to  tAA'elve  men 
each;  yet  the  situation  of  the  remainder  Avas  not  equally  dis- 
tressing Avith  that  of  the  crew  of  the  frigate,  as  the  merchant 
ships  drawing  a less  draught  of  Avater,  were  mostly  driven  close 
on  shore,  and  no  person  remained  on  board  of  them  after  tlie 
first  morning.  The  masters  of  the  merchant  ships  had  tents 
upon  the  beach,  and  some  provisions  Avhich  they  had  saved 
from  the  Avrecks.  These  they  very  generously  distributed,  and 
afforded  every  assistance  to  the  creAv  of  the  Apollo.  Thus  Avaa 
lost  one  of  the  finest  frigates  in  the  British  navy,  Avith  sixteen 
of  her  crew.  The  number  of  lives  which  were  lost  in  the  mer- 
chant ships,  was  also  very  considerable.  Dead  bodies  Avere 
every  day  floating  ashore  in  large  numbers,  and  pieces  of  wreck 
coA'^ered  the  beach  for  more  than  ten  miles  in  extent. 

This  fatal  and  miprecedented  calamity,  is  uniA^ersally 
ascribed  to  the  carelessness  and  inattention  of  the  commodore, 
in  not  keeping  a proper  reckoning;  and  it  is  confidently  as- 
serted, that  had  it  been  dark  one  quarter  of  an  hour  longei^,  the 
Avhole  convoy  Avould  certainly  have  shared  the  same  fate. 


VOYAGE  AND  DISASTERS  OF  H.M.S.  PIQUE, 

CArXAlJf  RODS,  ON  HER  PASSAGE  PROM  QUEBEC  TO  ENGLAND,  1835. 

His  Majesty’s  ship  the  Pique,  commanded  by  Captain  Rous, 
and  having  on  board  his  Excellency  Lord  Aylmer,  ex- governor 
of  the  Canadas,  together  Avith  Lady  Aylmer,  and  the  officers  of 
his  staff',  left  Quebec  for  Englaml  on  the  17th  of  Soi)tember, 
1835,  and  aided  by  a light  air,  and  the  current  ( f the  riv'cr,  the 
city  Avas  soon  lost  sight  of.  An  excellent  run  was  made  througii 
all  tlic  intricacies  of  the  navigation,  and  nn  ilu;  l!)th  the  ship 
was  off  the  Gaspe  shore  in  a dead  calm.  On  the  i20th  the  Avind 
freshened  up  from  the  soutliAvard  and  AvestAvard,  Avith  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  fog.  On  the  following  day,  the  21st,  the 
Avoather  cleared,  that  is  to  say,  comparatively;  there  might 
liaA'e  been  an  horizon  of  five  or  six  miles,  somcth.ing  not  frequent 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Captain  Rous,  forsceing  that 
there  Avould  be  difficulty  in  Aveathering  Capo,  Ray,  the  south- 
Avest  extremity  of  the  Island  of  NcAvfoundland,  dctiTmincd,  after 
mature  deliberation,  on  making  the  i)assag';  thronch  the  Straits 
of  Bclleisle,  and  the  ship’s  course  Avas  accordingly  altered.  'J  ue 
Pique  on  the  passage  out  had  made  a dead  b-^.'-t  througii  this 
little-frequented  strait,  and  sufficient  knowledgo  of  the  fenturefit 
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of  the  coast  had  beeii  acquired,  during  the  operation,  to  cause 
a feeling  of  satisfaction  to  prevail,  when  it  was  known,  that  in- 
stead of  contending  with  the  heavy  seas  and  boisterous  winds 
of  the  south  and  west  of  Newfoundland,  those  on  board  were 
about  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  a familiar  channel. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  chance  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  geography  of  this  part  of  the  coast  of  North 
America,  may  be  mentioned  that  the  straits  form  a channel  be- 
tween the  south  shore  of  Labrador  and  the  north  coast  of  New- 
foundland; the  western  extremity,  or  that  which  communicates 
with  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  at  its  narrowest  part,  does  not 
exceed  twelve  miles  in  width ; the  eastern,  or  Atlantic  mouth, 
is  much  wider.  Commander  Bayfield  has  recently  surveyed 
this  channel,  and  much  mteresting  information  to  mariners 
may  be  expected,  when  the  result  of  his  scientific  labours  shall 
be  made  public. 

The  breeze  on  Tuesday,  the  22nd,  was  fresh  and  fair,  the 
weather  moderately  clear,  and  before  sunset  the  land  was  seen, 
and  ascertained  to  be  the  island  of  St.  John’s,  in  a bay  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Newfoundland  shore;  and  in  order  to  bring 
the  ship  clear  of  the  Newfoundland  coast,  along  which,  at  the 
western  entrance  of  the  strait,  shoals  and  rocky  islets  lie  scat- 
tered in  dangerous  profusion,  the  course  was  altered,  and  the 
Labrador  shore  neared.  At  this  time  it  was  discoverable  that 
the  fog  was  rising  fast  astern  in  a heavy  bank,  extending  along 
the  horizon  to  windward;  and  at  ten  the  ship  was  completely 
shrouded  in  a mist  no  eye  could  penetrate,  although  half  an 
hour  before  a practised  person  might  have  discerned  land  at  a 
distance  of  two  miles.  No  one  who  has  not  had  personal  ex- 
perience of  these  shores  can  form  an  idea  of  the  density,  the  ab- 
solute tangibility  of  a real  Newfoundland  particular  fog.  The 
wind  was  moderate,  sail  was  shortened,  and  preparations  for 
sounding  were  making,  when,  a little  before  half-past  ten, 
breakers  under  the  bow  were  simultaneously  discovered  by  the 
look-out  men  forward,  and  the  captain  and  master  on  the  gang- 
way. The  helm  was  put  a-port,  but  too  late,  and  the  ship 
struck  hard,  going  at  the  time  about  eight  knots.  After  a short 
space,  her  head  having  swung  to  the  northward,  she  was  backed 
off,  but  the  tide  unfortunately  took  her,  tlie  head  sails  filled, 
and  she  ran  on  again,  broadside  to  the  shore,  striking  fearfully; 
a boat  was  lowered,  and  the  master  went  sounding,  who  found 
from  four  to  five  fathoms  outside  the  ship. 

At  eleven,  although  there  was  a heavy  sea  up,  yet  things 
wore  a most  unpromising  aspect;  the  “masts  were  nodding  to 
their  fall,”  and  it  seemed  impossible  the  ship  could  long  su  . tain 
tlie  tremendous  shocks  she  was  momentarily  receiving;  and 
yet,  with  the  masts  buckling  and  wwithing  at  every  blow,  tlie 
top-galiant  and  royal  yards,  with  their  masts,  were  sent  down 
and  struck  with  a coolness  and  presence  of  mind  that  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  the  officers  and  men  aloft,  who  performed 
their  duty  under  circumstances  of  infinite  peril. 

All  this  time  there  Avas  no  confusion,  no  disorganization ; the 
voice  of  the  captain  was  alone  heard,  and  promptly  obeyed.  One 
Imndred  tons  of  water  were  started  and  pumped  out,  and  the 
starboard  after-guns  and  shot  thrown  overboard ; the  boats  were 
lioisted  out,  and  the  stream-anchor  laid  out  ahead,  a little  on 
the  starboard  bow;  on  this  a heavy  strain  Avas  hove  without 
effect.  Various  were  the  conjectures  as  to  Avhat  part  of  the 
coast  the  ship  was  on;  the  general  opinion  was,  that  she  had 
struck  on  either  Green  Island  or  Isle  au  Bois,  two  small  islands 
on  tlie  gorge  of  the  strait,  near  the  Labrador  shore;  but  so 
thick  was  the  haze  that  nothing  elucidative  of  her  position 
could  be  discerned,  save  an  indistinct  line  on  which  the  breakers 
were  fretting.  At  midnight,  however,  the  sky  cleared,  and  the 
land  Avas  made  out  rising  over  a rocky  spit  apparently  parallel 
to  the  ship. 

The  situation  of  the  Pique  had  now  became  serious;  the 
wind  was  freshening,  the  leaks  increasing,  all  efforts  to  get  her 
off  as  yet  unavailing,  and  she  seemed  to  hold  together  by  a 
miracle.  How  anxiously  did  the  crew  Avish  for  the  morning! 
i receded  by  a brilliant  aurora  borealis,  day  at  length  dawned, 
and  the  ship  was  found  to  have  struck  on  a low  talus  of  loose 
granitic  blocks,  beyond  which  the  land  rose  moderately  high, 
and  thickly  set  with  dwarf  pines.  It  was  evident  the  lives  of 
those  on  board  might  be  saved,  did  the  wind  not  increa4?e  to  a 


gale;  but  when  landed,  what  was  to  become  of  nearly  three 
hundred  persons  on  that  inhospitable  coast,  where  winter 
reigns  undisturbed  for  one  half  the  year;  where  on  the  passage 
out  in  the  month  of  August,  the  snow  lay  undissofved  in  the 
mountain  hollows,  without  food,  without  fuel,  Avithout  shelter, 
without  raiment,  the  autumn  considerably  advanced;  and  should 
the  boats  be  stove,  no  possible  chance  of  escape?  This  was  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture.  On  the  other  could  be  perceived  the 
chance  of  saving  the  provisions  in  the  ship,  equal,  with  care,  to 
four  months’  economical  distribution.  The  probability  of  find- 
ing some  sort  of  protection  from  the  weather  under  the  sheds  . 
erected  by  the  cod  fishers  for  the  salting  and  curing  their  fish,  J 
which,  assisted  by  the  sails  and  materials  saved  from  the  wreck, 
might  be  converted  into  habitations  capable  of  resisting  the  1 
cold  of  winter.  The  dwarf  pine  would  supply  fuel;  and, 
moreover,  it  was  not  so  late  in  the  year  as  to  make  it  probable 
that  the  fishing  chaloupes  had  abandoned  the  coast. 

It  was  now  apparent  that  the  tide  had  made  a flood;  the 
kedge  was  carried  out  broad  on  the  starboard-bow  S.E.  by  S., 
the  small  bower-anchor  suspended  to  the  launch,  the  cable  t 
buoyed  up  by  the  remaining  kedge  to  the  extent  of  100  fathoms, 
with  infinite  difficulty  and  exertion,  and  a heavy  strain  hove. 

A little  after  seven  the  AAund  got  slight  hold  of  the  land;  the 
foresail  was  set.  At  eiglit  Captain  Rous  sent  the  ship’s  com-  , 
pany  down  to  breakfast.  At  half-past  eight  the  ship  ground 
ahead  a few  feet,  and  struggled  to  free  herself  of  tlic" rocks, 
striking  Avith  a violence  that  it  was  apparent  must  bilge  her  ere 
long.  The  hands  were  turned  up,  and  by  dint  of  heaving,  trim- 
ming her  Avith  the  men  on  the  bowsprit,  and  pitching  over  the 
two  after  larboard  quarter-deck  guns,  she — (to  use  the  well- 
chosen  expression  of  the  official  letter) — “ Avorined  herself  out 
from  her  bed  of  rocks”  at  a quarter-past  nine.  The  stream  and 
boAver  cables  were  promptly  cut,  and,  at  eleven,  the  ship  was 
anchored  in  a commodious  bay,  named  Ance  au  Loup,  about 
tAvelve  miles  eastward  of  the  spot  where  she  struck,  which  was' 
on  the  Avest  of  the  entrance  of  Forteau  Bay.  Seventeen  inchesi 
of  water  Avas  found  to  be  made  per  hour,  and,  Avith  the  exception 
of  the  leak,  and  a slight  obstruction  to  the  motion  of  the  rudder. : 
the  Pique  appeared  to  have  miraculously  resisted  her  eleA^cn' 
hours  beating  on  tlie  rocks. 

On  the  24th  slie  was  under  weigh  at  daylight,  the  straits  wcr< ' 
cleared,  and  a course  shaped  for  England;  breeze  strong  an( , 
fair.  On  the  25th  the  leaks  increased  to  two  feet  per  hour.  On< 
Avas  got  at  in  the  junk-room,  under  the  gunner’s  store-room, 
and  some  attempts  made  to  stop  it.  The  cut-Avater  bolts  Averr 
found  driven  up  a foot  or  more:  several  icebergs  Avere  seen.  Oi  I 
the  26  th  the  Avind  was  still  fair,  with  a heavy  N.W.  swell.  Th 
foremost  was  discovered  to  work  in  the  step,  or  rather,  the  ste- 
itself  was  loose. 

On  Simday,  the  27th,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  leaks.  T 
remedy  this,  if  possible,  by  improving  the  ship’s  trim,  and  thereb 
rendering  her  less  uneasy,  the  water  Avas  pumped  from  the  for 
into  the  main  hold.  The  result  was  beneficial.  The  ship,  Avit 
a press  of  canvass,  was  making  rapid  AA^ay  through  the  watei 
when,  between  two  and  three,  p.m.,  the  rudder — no  doubt  pre 
Adously  injured — broke  short  off  at  the  head,  toAved  astern  a fei 
seconds,  and  then  parted.  The  ship  came  riglit  up  to  the  win  ' 

a severe  trial  for  the  tottering  foremast.  Sail  was,  howeve: 
shortened  without  any  injury  having  been  sustained.. 

The  Pique  was  now  in  no  pleasant  predicament:  a run  c 
1500  miles  before  her,  without  a rudder — making  two  feet  c ' 
water  an  hour — the  equinoctial  gales  in  all  their  Atlantic  fur  . 
hourly  to  be  looked  for,  over  and  above  her  crippled  mast! 

At  this  time  a brig  hove  in  sight.  Guns  were  fired,  and  si|  ' 
nals  of  distress  exhibited  fore  and  aft;  but,  whether  from  acc;  ■ 
dent  or  design,  the  strange  sail  made  all  sail,  and  left  the  Piqy  ' 
to  her  fate. 

A new  rudder,  or  more  properly  speaking,  a substitute  for  on 
was  immediately  commenced;  a rude,  undigested  contrivano 
to  which  the  night  was  devoted  by  the  carpenter  and  his  creA' 

Ihe  28th  found  the  ship’s  leaks  not  increased,  the  steerag 
contrivance  complete,  and  it  was  accordingly  shipped  in  th 
evening.^  Before  noon  another  brig  had  been  seen,  to  Avdiomsk 
nals  of  distress  were  shoAvn,  and  which  Avas  boarded,  not  for  an  j 
assistance  supposed  capable  to  be  rendered  by  a foreign  mei  I 
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chant  vessel  of  200  tons  or  less,  but  with  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  secure  the  safety  of  Lord  and  Lady  Aylmer,  and  others,  the 
passengers.  The  stranger  proved  to  be  himself  in  a sorry  con- 
dition— old  and  leaky,  bound  to  Marseilles,  and  resolute  in  not 
altering  his  course  for  England.  The  project  was,  therefore, 
abandoned. 

On  the  29  th  the  temporary  rudder,  that  had  been  loaded  with 
a carronade  and  sundry  pigs  of  ballast,  in  order  to  induce  it  to 
submerge,  but  which  it  contumaciously  resisted,  owing  to  the 
ship  having  fresh  way,  was  cut  away,  and  little  regretted.  By 
dint  of  perpetual  attention  and  skilfM  seamanship,  the  ship  was 
kept  near  her  course  by  the  sails. 

Since  the  24th,  the  officers,  passengers,  and  ship’s  company 
had  been  sufficiently  uncomfortable.  The  Pique’s  main -deck 
was  of  oak,  within  the  traverse  of  the  guns  (that  part  of  the 
deck  had  been  leaky  since  her  first  cruise),  and  now  with  a 
flood  of  water  poured  on  it  from  Massey’s  splendid  pumps,  with 
the  scuppers  small,  and  like  angels’  visits,  “ few  and  far  be- 
tween,” the  lower-deck  became  uninhabitable,  although  inha- 
bited. 

The  morning  of  the  30th  was  ushered  in  by  a heavy  gale  from 
the  northward.  An  attempt  was  made  to  steer  the  ship  by 
veering  a cable  out  abaft.  The  barometer  fell,  and  the  wind 
and  sea  increased  at  noon.  The  ship  had  got  near  the  wind, 
and  the  day  was  passed  in  vain  efforts  to  place  her  head  the 
right  way ; these  proving  unsuccessful,  she  was  laid- to  for  the 
I night,  during  which  the  leaks  increased  to  thirty  inches ; and, 
to  make  her  easier,  the  top-gallant-masts  were  sent  on  deck,  the 
1 best  bower  cut  away,  two  main-deck  guns  thrown  overboard 
I (making  twenty-six),  and  all  the  weight  cleared  out  from  for- 
’ ward. 

On  Thursday,  the  1st  of  October,  the  weather  became  more 
! moderate ; ship’s  head  still  W.  and  by  N.  No  chance  of  reach- 
i ing  England  on  that  course.  Pakenham’s  rudder,  on  which  the 
( carpenter  had  been  employed  since  the  failure  of  its  predeces- 
f sor,  was  complete;  yet  the  sea  ran  too  high  to  attempt  flx- 
i ing  it. 

A brig  was  seen  standing  towards  the  sliip;  and  on  nearing, 
t the  weather  having  moderated,  a boat  was  lowered,  and  a haw- 
f!  ser  sent  on  board  of  her,  which  parted  in  an  attempt  to  wear  the 
' ship  by  it.  She  was,  however,  wore  round  at  length,  by  send- 
ing the  ship’s  company  aft.  The  friendly-disposed  brig  i^roved 
to  be  the  Suflrein,  of  St.  Maloe,  from  Cape  Rouge,  in  the  Straits 
of  Belleisle,  in  ballast,  having  men  on  board  employed  in  the 
cod-fishery  carried  on  by  the  Erench  on  the  coasts  of  British 
America,  to  the  injury  of  the  commerce  of  the  mother 
country. 

On  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th,  the  ship  was  steered  by  the 
sails,  assisted  by  the  cable  astern,  and  had  run  so  far  as  to  be 
} within  500  miles  of  the  Scilly  Islands.  On  the  morning. of  the 
I 6th,  when  the  wind  being  light,  and  so  far  to  the  eastward  as  to 
I be  foul,  Pakenham’s  rudder  was  shipped,  and  found  to  answer. 

! On  the  8th  the  Avind  came  from  the  N.W.,  and  gradually  in- 
I creased  to  a storm. 

I On  the  night  of  the  9th,  and  morning  of  the  lOth,  when  the 
temporary  rudder  was  carried  away,  the  ship  came  to  the  wind 
with  her  head  to  the  westward.  There  was  great  room  for 
anxiety  at  this  time.  The  land  not  far  distant — ship  unmanage- 
able— and  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  chronometers,  after 
the  severe  shaking  they  had  experienced.  At  two,  p.m.,  the 
gale  had  moderated,  and  she  was  kept  in  her  course  as  best  she 
might.  Conscious,  by  observation  and  dead  reckoning,  even 
supposing  the  chronometers  in  error,  that  the  Scilly  Islands  were 
to  be  passed,  the  night  of  the  10th  was  anxiously  spent  by  all 
who  knew  the  danger.  It  blew  fresh  from  the  N.  on  the  11th, 
and  observation  showed  the  ship  to  be  in  the  latitude  of  Guern- 
sey. At  half-past  seven,  p.m.,  the  Caskets  light  was  seen,  and 
at  eight  the  ship  was  anchored  off  the  island  of  Guernsey,  in 
forty- one  fathoms  water,  where  she  rode  out  the  night.  The 
next  day,  the  12th,  at  two,  p.m.,  with  a slant  of  wind,  she  got 
under  weigh,  and  anchored  at  St.  Helen’s  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  having  run  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles  without  a 
rudder! 

To  the  admirable  coolness  and  decision  of  Captain  Rous,  and 
the  discipline  displayed  by  his  officers  and  ship’s  company 
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ample  testimony  has  been  paid  by  competent  judges;  nor  must 
it  be  omitted,  that  among  the  passengers,  even  those  of  the 
softer  sex  confronted  terror  without  shrinking,  and  bore  hard- 
ship without  repining. 


DANGERS  OF  THE  MAELSTROM. 

It  was  mid-day,  and  the  sun  shone  with  the  feeble  power  of  a 
Norway  autumn,  when  his  rays  serve  only  to  remind  you  of 
warmth,  and  fail  to  invigorate  and  cherish.  Mr.  Braceyard, 
the  mate  of  the  Island  Lass,  stood  with  folded  arms  beside  the 
gangway  gazing  across  the  bay,  in  the  direction  of  a little  fish- 
ing town  which  was  situate  at  its  farthest  extremity.  In  dress 
he  was  neat,  in  person  clean,  and  his  whole  air  bore  testimony 
to  his  having  known  a better  fortune.  He  was  watching  with 
interest  a little  boat  that  came  towards  them  from  the  town  as 
rapidly  as  the  stalwart  arms  of  two  Norwegian  sailors  could 
impel  it.  As  it  approached  nearer,  he  could  discern  the  forms 
of  the  expected  passengers;  and  now  it  came  alongside  the 
schooner,  the  men  boarded  their  oars,  and  those  in  the  boat  pre- 
pared to  come  on  deck. 

The  first  who  was  helped  up  the  side  of  the  vessel  was  a beau- 
tiful creature,  apparently  of  some  three-and-twenty  years  of 
age.  Her  dark  hair  clustering  down  her  checks,  Avas  pushed 
forward  by  the  little  bonnet,  or  hat,  Avhicli  fitted  close  to  her 
head.  Her  eye,  deep,  dark,  and  full,  beamed  Avith  the  soul 
which  spoke  through  it ; while  her  elastic  step  as  she  trod  the 
deck,  her  elegant  figure,  her  commanding  and  dignified  presence, 
won  you  to  admiration,  but  checked  you  with  reverence.  There 
were  few  more  fitted  for  manly  love  than  Ellenore  Macfarlane. 
She  was  followed  by  her  youngest  sister,  Grace,  a beauty  of  a 
difierent  cast.  She  was  shorter  and  of  slighter  make  than  her 
sister,  and  her  timid  and  shrinking  air  formed  a striking  con- 
trast with  the  dignified  bearing  of  Ellenore.  Their  father  was 
a noble  figure,  who  carried  in  his  air  and  face  the  stamp  of  gen- 
tleman. He  was  dressed  in  an  antique  coat,  meant  to  be  black, 
Avith  threadbare  breeches  to  match,  and  huge  steel  buckles ; be- 
low these  were  a pair  of  grey  woollen  hose  and  unblacked  shoes, 
also  secured  by  immense  buckles.  The  old  family  servant, 
Donald  Brae,  with  his  plaid  oddly  bundled  upon  his  back,  brought 
up  the  rear  and  the  luggage. 

After  having  inspected  their  berths,  and  with  somewhat  rue- 
ful countenances  beheld  the  miserable  accommodations  afforded 
by  the  schooner  for  female  passengers,  the  whole  party  returned 
to  the  deck  and  watched  the  preparations  made  by  the  sailors 
for  their  departure.  The  listless  and  nerveless  behaviour  of 
the  crew  soon  caught  the  eye  of  the  old  man,  who  Avas  himself 
something  of  a sailor ; and  he  therefore  moved  forward  Avith  his 
daughters  to  the  post  of  the  mate,  who  was  still  stationed  by 
one  of  the  gangways,  and  asked  the  reason  of  this  slackness  and 
dulness  at  such  a time. 

“ Sir,”  answered  Mr.  Braceyard,  at  the  same  time  making  a 
salute  to  the  ladies  that  was  far  from  ungraceful,  “ the  captain 
is  determined  to  sail  upon  this  day  of  all  others  d’ye  see,  and 
the  men  don’t  like  it — the  same  being  on  Friday ; and  in  my 
mind  (but  that’s  nothing)  I don’t  think  it  very  well  in  the  cap- 
tain^gjyself.” 

what!”  said  Ellenore,  “do  you,  yourself,  then,  lay  any 
weight  upon  this  common  superstition?” 

“ Why,  madam,”  replied  the  sailor,  Avith  a somewhat  per- 
plexed countenance,  “ upon  the  land,  d’ye  see,  I care  nothing 
for  such  yarns,  but  upon  the  blue  water  it  is  a very  different 
sort  of  thing.  You  have  seen  a storm  on  shore,  but  you  have 
not  beheld  a brisk  gale  at  sea.  Often  have  I stood  leaning 
against  the  bulwarks  when  the  night,  lighted  only  by  a fiash  of 
lightning,  was  as  dark  as  the  cockpit  with  an  unsnuffed  candle, 
while  the  sea  broke  in  waterfalls  over  our  bows,  and  the  foam 
flew  as  high  as  the  gallant  yards,  and  the  wind  roared  over  the 
deep — ay!  often  liave  I stood  there  and  looked  up  aloft,  and  seen 
things  clustering  round  the  mast  as  thick  as  a swarm  of  bees. 
Ah,  ladies,  you  may  laugh,  but  there  are  beings  which  live  upon 
the  waters,  that  are  not  known  to  shoremen.” 

Grace  Macfarlane  Avas  about  to  ask  him  some  question  con- 
cerning the  spirits  of  the  deep,  when  the  sailor  suddenly  roused 
himself  from  the  fit  of  abstraction  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and 
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looking  towards  the  shore,  exclaimed,  with  a tone  of  interest, 
“Ha,  here  he  comes  at  last,  poor  fellow!” 

■ “ Who  is  he?”  asked*  the  Scottish  pastor. 

The  mate  looked  keenly  at  him  before  he  replied,  and  then 
made  answer,  Why  they  say  on  shore  yonder,  that  he  is  an 
exile;  but  from  where  and  for  what  cause  matters  nothing  to 
Nicholas  Braceyard.  He  has  been  living  in  this  part  of  Nor- 
way for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  a friend 
in  the  world ; and  so,  like  me,  he  stands  alone.” 

The  boat  which  conveyed  the  exile  was  alongside.  He  slowly 
ascended  the  deck,  and  one  of  the  boatmen  brought  after  him  a 
small  portmanteau.  He  was  a young  man,  apparently  about 
five  or  six-and-twenty  years  of  age,  in  height  upwards  of  six 
feet,  his  figure  stately  and  erect,  and  his  countenance  and  de- 
portment noble  and  dignified.  His  principal  garment  was  a 
black  cloak,  lined  with  sable. 

“ Please  you,  sir,”  said  the  old  mariner,  advancing  towards 
the  captain,  stroking  down  his  hair,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  crew 
were  all  grouped  round  the  foremost  watching  the  effect  of  the 
embassage,  “ the  men  respectfully  hope  you  will  put  off*  sailing 
till  to-morrow.  The  Island  Lass  never  did  sail  upon  a Friday, 
and  no  good  can  come  of  it.  Donald  Beg,  the  Skyeman,  has 
had  a vision,  and  he  says — ” 

“Curse  you  all,”  interrupted  the  rough  captain,  fiercely, 
“ and  doubly  d — n Donald  Beg!  I will  have  the  rascal  put  in 
irons  if  he  has  any  more  'visions.  Curse  you  all,  I say,”  he  con- 
tinued, loud  enough  for  the  whole  crew  to  hear  him,  “ for  a set 
of  cowardly  lubbers : if  you  have  a mind  to  desert  me  and  the 
vessel,  go  ashore  with  you,  and  be  hanged.  Have  we  not  been 
kept  here  by  the  wind  for  a week;  and  is  there  not  a good  land 
breeze  at  last;  and  do  you  think  I will  wait  here  till  it  changes 
again?  In  the  bracing  of  a yard,  as  it  were,  we  shall  reach  the 
Orkneys,  and  then  you  may  grumble  as  much  as  you  hkc;  but 
now  hoist  away  and  be  d — d.” 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  with  lowering  faces,  and  mut- 
tering inarticulately,  like  the  sullen  moan  of  a rising  storm,  they 
dispersed  to  their  respective  duties. 

The  waning  sun  was  shining  over  the  waters  as  the  Island 
Lass  stood  away  towards  the  west.  The  rugged  mountains  of 
Norland  were  fast  softening  in  the  distance;  and  though  the 
breeze  was  not  of  that  steady  character  wliich  sailors  hke,  the 
good  vessel  continued  to  make  rapid  progress  through  the  deep. 

Hark!  that  low  moaning  sound  aloft — it  is  the  breeze  sighing 
through  the  cordage — sure  forerunner  of  a gale.  And  now 
there  comes  from  the  south  a small  Idack  cloud,  whose  edge  is 
fringed  Avith  silver.  And  now  the  whole  horizon  is  thick  with 
heavy  clouds,  that  throng  after  their  messenger.  The  wind 
comes  cold  and  keen,  and  far  ahead,  stretching  away  into  the 
darkness,  runs  a line  of  foam  that  approaches  Avith  the  rapidity 
of  a race-horse.  “Put  the  ship  about — in  Arith  eA-ery  shi’ed  of 
canvass — and  prepare  to  scud  before  the  gale!” 

It  is  an  awful  suspense  to  watch  the  storm  approach,  while 
e v^ery  moment  brings  it  nigher;  to  wait  for  the  shock  which 
you  can  only  abide;  and  the  bravest  holds  his  breath  “for  a 
time,”  Avhen  the  furious  tempest  strikes  the  poor  ship,  and  sends 
her  reeling  beneath  the  Avave  to  emerge  again  covered  Avith 
foam,  and  trembling  through  all  her  timbers.  And  now  she 
yields  to  the  irresistible  storm,  and  without  a sail  set,  ploughs 
her  rapid  passage  through  the  seas,  while  the  spray  flashes  aboA'e 
and  around  her  in  waterfalls. 

The  hurricane  raged  furiously,  the  thunder  roared,  the  light- 
ning flashed  without  intermission,  and  the  ocean  boiled  around 
the  good  ship  like  a hell!  The  Island  Lass,  close-reefed,  scudded 
before  the  Avind  in  a direction  exactly  contrary  to  that  it  was 
intended  she  should  pursue.  Sea  after  sea  continued  to  strike 
her  heavily,  and  though  she  paused  and  trembled  for  a moment 
after  CA’^ery  shock,  yet  she  always  resumed  her  career  Avithout 
having  recei\'ed  any  material  damage.  Captain  M‘Leary  had 
done  his  duty  hke  a man  and  a sailor,  and  he  now  stood  watch- 
ing how  his  vessel  bore  herself  beneath  her  trials.  The  pastor 
and  his  daughters  were  gone  below,  but  the  exile  remained  upon 
deck,  Avhere  he  stood,  partly  sheltered  by  the  mast  from  the 
Avaves  which  dashed  over  the  vessel;  liis  eye  looked  prouder 
as  the  storm  Avaxed  more  boistrous,  and  over  his  countenance 
passed  a smile  of  scorn  and  triumph,  as  a mountainous  wave 


swept  over  the  sliip,  and  carrying  away  with  it  the  long-boat 
and  a considerable  portion  of  the  bulwarks,  threatened  to  an- 
nihilate the  entire  fabric  upon  which  he  stood.  In  the  forecastle 
stood  a group  of  seamen  holding  on,  as  they  might,  and  drip- 
ping Avith  spray  like  water-fowl,  and  heeding  it  as  little.  Among 
them  was  Donald  Beg,  the  Skyeman,  avIio,  for  the  tenth  time, 
narrated  his  Ausion,  and  informed  his  wondering  auditors  that 
its  accomplishment  Avas  being  gradually  fulfilled. 

* * 

It  is  day,  bufc  what  a day!  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  night.  There  is  no  sun  to  cheer  and  invigorate,  and  the 
dark  storm  rages  Avith  unabated  fury.  The  crew  of  the  Island 
Lass  had  been  for  several  hours  hard  at  work  at  the  pumps ; 
but  their  incesaant  exertion  scarcely  sufficed  to  keep  the  water 
under,  and  noAV  they  began  to  flag  and  despair.  The  foremast 
had  gone  by  the  board,  and  they  were  obliged  to  cut  away  its 
companion,  so  that  nothing  but  the  hull  of  the  vessel  remained. 
Over  this  poor  relic  of  a vessel,  lately  so  beautiful,  the  waves 
continued  to  dash  AAuth  remorseless  violence,  insomuch  that  the 
stout  heart  of  the  exile,  who  had  remained  upon  deck  during 
the  whole  night,  and  had  been  thoroughly  drenched  for  the  last 
ten  hours,  could  endure  it  no  longer.  He  disappeared  through 
the  hatches,  Avent  to  his  cot,  flung  off*  his  clothes,  and  in  a feAv 
minutes  slept. 

The  storm  had  considerably  abated  towards  the  evening,  the 
rain  had  ceased,  and  the  thunder  passed  away,  but  the  Aviiid 
continued  to  impel  the  labouring  hull  of  the  Island  Lass,  at  a 
rapid  rate  through  the  water.  The  skill  of  Mr.  Braceyard,  to 
AA'hosc  management  the  captain  entirely  submitted  the  ax^sscI, 
had  contrived  to  stop  the  leak,  either  by  inserting  the  foresail 
into  it  from  the  outside,  or  by  some  other  ingenious  deAuce,  AVlth 
which  his  long  experience  had  made  him  acquainted.  The 
crcAv  were  noAV  released  from  the  pumps,  but  firmly  impressed 
Avitli  the  conviction  that  the  storm,  and  their  consequent  peril, 
Avere  CHtircly  owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  captain  in  having 
set  sail  upon  a Friday;  and  nothing  but  their  instructive  fear 
of  the  superiority  and  determined  spirit  of  Braceyard,  had  kept 
them  from  open  mutiny.  Exhausted  by  the  fatigues  they  had 
undertaken,  they  departed  to  their  respective  cots,  AAdiile  the 
Island  Lass  continued  to  drive  through  the  Avater. 

The  second  morning  came;  the  heavens  had  lost  tlieir  terrors, 
the  smi  rose  cheeringly,  and  a few  gay  clouds  only  remained  to 
flit  across  his  course,  and  for  a moment  intercept  his  rays.  The 
Island  Lass  still  drifted  in  a northerly  direction,  and  afforded 
the  only  trace  of  the  late  furious  gale.  One  by  one  her  creAv 
appeared  upon  deck,  and,  Avith  hope  rebuoyed,  stood  prepared 
to  execute  any  command  that  might  be  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  the  v'essel  once  more  in  sailing  trim.  Upon  deck, 
too,  having  partaken  of  a hasty  meal,  again  stood  the  Scottish 
pastor  and  his  lovely  daughters;  hope  and  gratitude  were 
beaming  in  their  pale  features  and  glistening  eyes;  and  they 
looked  up  to  Heaven  and  poured  forth  their  silent  thanks  to 
Him  who  had  protected  them  through  the  great  peril  of  the 
tempest.  Beside  them  stood  Donald  I3rae,  who  imitated  their 
actions  and  shared  in  their  devotions.  At  a little  distance,  and 
apart  from  all,  was  the  exile,  stern,  gloomy,  and  wrapped  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  OAvn  private  sorrows. 

As  the  morning  mist  roUed  back  into  the  distance,  several 
small  islands  were  discovered  ahead;  and  now  the  breeze,  whieh 
had  been  long  flagging,  lulled  into  a calm;  and  soon  a low  con^- 
tinual  hum,  like  that  of  an  army  of  bees,  which  seemed  to  rise 
out  of  the  stilled  ocean,  became  audible  to  every  ear.  The  mate, 
who  was  giving  orders  for  the  erection  of  a jury-mast,  paused 
as  he  caught  the  sound,  and  bent  forward  his  head  in  the  atti- 
tude of  strained  attention.  The  boatswain  stood  still  with  one 
hand  half  upraised,  whilst  his  countenance  darkened  with  dis- 
may, that  was  not  often  to  be  seen  upon  his  rugged  features. 
Not  a word  was  spoken,  every  one  held  his  breath,  whilst  he 
listened  Avith  an  anxiety  of  eagerness  that  betokened  the  awe 
that  was  fast  filling  his  heart.  The  sailors  looked  upon  each 
other,  and  then  upon  the  forlorn  and  helpless  state  of  their  ship, 
and  a flash  of  Avildness  seemed  to  run  from  face  to  face. 

“ My  God!”  at  length  cried  the  boatswain,  at  the  same  tirue 
ToaVing  two  strides  towards  the  spot  where  stood  Mr.  Brace- 
y«a:d — “it  is  the  Moskoestrcmir 
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The  charm  was  broken.  “ The  Moskoestrom ! the  Mos- 
koestrom!”  cried  Ellenore  and  Grace.  “The  Moskoestrom!” 
echoed  the  crew. 

“ Away  men!”  shouted  Braceyard,  in  a roice  like  a thunder- 
clap, “down  to  the  hold!  Bring  up  the  spare  sail,  clear  the 
deck,  set  up  a spar  for  a mast — away!” 

Away  jumped  the  men  in  every  direction;  some  fetched  the 
sail,  some  prepared  to  rig  the  spar,  and  the  carpenter  laboured 
more  strenuously  than  he  had  ever  laboured  before  to  prepare 
a hole  in  the  deck  to  receive  it.  None  were  unemployed,  save 
the  exile,  the  pastor,  and  his  daughters,  and  the  captain,  who 
stood  helplessly  looking  on,  with  a surprised  and  vacant  coun- 
tenance that  showed  he  had  not  recovered  his  faculties  since 
the  debauch  in  which  he  had  indulged  the  previous  night.  The 
din  of  preparation  drowned  the  stern  hum  of  the  distant  whirl- 
pool, and  an  hour  passed  away  before  the  apparent  confusion 
on  deck  once  more  died  into  silence.  There  was,  however,  an 
anxious  pause  when  the  new  sail  was  stretched  into  the  air,  and 
the  experienced  sailors  suffered  themselves  to  be  cheated 
with  the  hope  that  there  was  still  breeze  enough  to  make  the 
good  ship  answer  to  her  helm.  But,  alas!  the  heavy  canvass  re- 
fused to  expand  its  folds,  and  not  a breath  of  wind  ruffled  the 
dull  surface  of  the  sullen  waters.  They  had  not  another  hope; 
both  the  boats  had  been  washed  overboard  during  the  storm, 
and  the  sailors  looked  upon  each  other  in  blank  dismay,  while 
they  heard  with  awful  distinctness  the  roar  of  the  terrible 
Maelstrom,  and  saw  the  frowning  rocks  of  Loffoden  but  too 
plainly  visible  on  the  right.  It  became  evident  to  all,  that  the 
ship,  borne  along  by  the  tide,  was  fast  approaching  the  dread- 
ful whirlpool.  Whilst  they  stood  thus  looking  upon  one 
another  in  mute  horror,  a large  Newfoundland  dog,  belonging 
to  the  captain,  suddenly  set  up  a wild  dismal  howl  that  pierced 
through  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  and  the  animal  ran  yelping 
about  the  deck,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  in  a manner  that 
plainly  evinced  his  desire  to  escape  from  the  fated  vessel. 

And  now,  as  the  roar  of  the  Maelstrom  waxed  louder,  there 
arose  a wild  cry  from  the  forecastle ; it  came  from  the  Skye- 
man,  Donald  Beg:  “I  knew  it,  I knew  it!”  he  shrieked. 
“There  is  the  very  mountain — there  the  very  rock  which  I 
told  you  of!  Oh,  the  accursed  Friday!  Oh,  the  damned, 
damned  captain!” 

Louder  than  the  “allala”  of  the  charging  Greeks,  wilder 
than  the  war-scream  of  the  savage  Mohawk,  was  the  yell  of 
the  answering  seamen.  With  one  impulse  they  rushed  in  a 
body  towards  the  poop  of  the  vessel,  and  before  the  ill-fated 
captain  was  aware  of  their  design,  he  was  in  the  power  of  his 
infuriated  crew.  Only  one  man  attempted  his  rescue — it  was 
the  exile.  He  sprang  across  the  deck,  and  felled  with  a blow 
of  his  fist  the  most  forward  of  the  assailants;  but  in  a moment 
he  was  surrounded,  and  held  fast.  It  was  now  all  over  Avitli 
Captain  M’Leary;  he  was  hurried  to  the  ship’s  side,  and  with- 
out a moment  allowed  for  preparation,  with  aU  his  many  crimes 
unatoned  for  and  unrepented  of,  he  was  hurled,  struggling, 
screaming  and  blaspheming,  into  the  sullen  depths  of  the  in- 
satiable sea.  He  had  but  one  friend  in  the  world,  and  this 
friend  was  his  dog,  who  did  not  desert  his  master  in  his  last 
moments;  but,  leaping  from  the  deck,  swam  to  him,  and  seizing 
him  by  the  collar  of  the  jacket,  endeavoured  to  pull  liim  to- 
wards the  vessel.  For  a long  time  they  struggled  together 
with  the  billows  and  death;  but  at  last  the  arms  of  the  sailor 
were  thrown  wildly,  for  a moment,  into  the  air,  and  grasping 
his  poor  companion  round  the  neck,  they  both  together,  Avitli  a 
bubbling  groan,  sunk  down  into  the  fathomless  abyss. 

The  vessel  continued  slowly  to  approach  the  vortex,  and  the 
certainty  of  unavoidable  death  became  every  moment  more 
overpowering  and  intense.  The  certainty  of  approaching  dcatli 
acted  strangely  upon  the  majority  of  the  sailors.  At  first  they 
stood  together  in  a group,  gazing  gloomily  uj>ou  one  another;  ! 
but  as  the  roar  of  the  whirlpool  Ixjcame  louder  and  louder,  and  ; 
the  conviction  of  inevitable  destruction  became  stronger,  they  | 
dispersed  to  various  parts  of  the  ship.  Some  went  aside,  and 
seemed  engaged  in  earnest  prayer;  some  hung  down  their  heads, 
and,  seated  upon  the  deck,  appeared  sunk  in  dejection;  while 
some  went  below,  broke  open  the  store-room,  and  drank 
madly  of  the  spirits  v/hich  they  found  ; then  rushing  furiously  j 


on  deck,  they  raged  like  emancipated  demons.  They  flung 
overboard  the  poor  substitute  for  a mast  and  sail ; and 
Routed,  yelled,  and  laughed,  and  danced  in  hideous  glee 
But  they  could  not  drive  away  the  knowledge  that  their  end 
was  at  hand ; and  in  a moment  the  thought  would  flash  across 
their  minds,  blasting  their  maniacal  revelry  like  the  breath 
of  the  simoon.^  They  then  would  stand  still  in  the  midst  of 
their  furious  iiiirth,  and  weep,  and  wail,  and  beat  their  breasts 
in  agony;  while  some  would  throw  themselves  upon  the 
deck,  and  writhe  and  roll  about  in  the  height  of  despair. 

It  was  a beautiful  day  ; the  sun  shone  forth  without  a 
cloud  to  dim  his  lustre,  the  waves  sparkled  beneath  his  influ- 
ence, and  the  white  plumage  of  a thousand  busy  sea-birds 
became  more  dazzling  with  his  rays.  The  island  of  Moskoe 
was  close  at  hand,  and  looked  cheerful  and  inviting;  but  the 
Island  Lass  might  not  approach  any  nearer  to  its  shores. 
The  mate,  who  was  seated  upon  the  stump  of  the  mast,  looked 
to  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Loffoden.  Upon  the  shore,  be- 
neath the  mountain  of  Helseggen,  stood  a group  of  people 
watching  the  doom  of  the  helpless  vessel,  which  glided  on  to 
her  destiny,  with  all  around  so  calm,  so  peaceful,  and  so 
beautiful,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  death 
was  anywhere  within  reach. 

The  ship  went  on  faster  and  faster  , she  began  to  toss  and 
roll  uneasily  in  the  angry  rapids  that  now  boiled  around  her; 
her  race  was  nearly  run.  The  prolonged  suspense  was  into- 
lerable. A pen  of  fire  could  not  paint  the  agony  that  scared 
the  souls  of  many  of  the  wretched  sailors  ; their  fortitude  had 
been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  now  it  entirely 
gave  way.  Some  gave  vent  to  their  anguish  in  loud  and  dis- 
mal yells,  some  stood  with  open  mouth  and  fixed  eyes,  gazing 
upon  the  hell  of  waters  before  them,  whilst  cold  drops  of 
sweat  started  from  the  face  and  brows.  The  bravest  and 
coolest  could  only  breathe  by  gasps;  and  the  bitterness  of 
death,  though  in  different  degrees,  was  in  the  hearts  of  all. 

The  ship  hurried  on  to  her  doom  with  mad  impetuosity, 
swift  as  a flash  of  light.  She  is  in  the  rapids — she  is  in  the 
whirl  of  waters — round  and  round  she  goes,  while  her  in- 
mates catcli  hold  of  her  bulwarks  and  of  each  other  to  steady 
themselves.  And  now  her  bowsprit  is  under  the  waves,  and 
a wild  shriek  of  despair  rises  unto  the  sky.  The  whirpool, 
with  greedy  jaws,  is  sucking  her  under.  The  stern  of  the 
schooner  was  heaved  high  into  the  air  before  she  went  down 
for  ever,  and  then  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 

— — “ Each  sent  to  his  account 
Unknelled,  imcoffined,  and  unknown, 

With  all  his  imperfections  on  liis  head.” 


LOSS  OF  THE  BRIG  TYRREL. 

The  following  circumstantial  account  of  one  of  the  most 
Ireadful  shipwrecks  on  record,  is  given  by  T.  Purnell,  tliechief- 
nate,  and  the  only  person  -who  had  the  good  fortune  to  cscaj)c. 

On  Sunday,  June  28th,  1759,  the  brig  Tyrrel,  cominanded  by 
:::aptain  Arthur  Cocblan,  sailed  from  New  York  to  Sandy  Hook, 
md  tliere  came  to  an  anchor,  to  w\ait  for  the  captam,  who  was 
loming  down  with  a new  boat,  and  some  other  artu-le.s.  He 
:ame  on  board  early  the  succeeding  morning,  and  llu>  boat  was 
deared,  hoisted  in,  stowed,  and  lashed.  At  eight  oi  hsk,  a.in., 
hey  weighed  anclior,  sailed  out  of  Sandy  Hook,  and  t ho  same 
lay,  at  noon,  took  tlieir  departure  from  the  Hudi  Land  ^evt  ^ 
■^unk  and  proceeded  on  tlieir  voyage  to  Antignu.  As  soon  as 
dieymade  sail,  the  captain  ordered  the  boat  to  be  east  loose,  in 
mler  that  she  might  be  paiiHed,  together  with  niud.  r,  oars 
111(1  tiller,  which  ho  nnderPx^k  to  do  himself. 

At  four  p m they  Ibuiid  the  ve*s(>l  made  a little  more  waf  r 
;lum  usual;  lM.t  a*  i't  'li'l  '"'t  any  ;L,l,lil  ional  labour  nl  t u; 

aumps,  nothing  further  w.'is  ih.Might  id  it.  At  dglit  lie  1. . , 

lid  not  seem  to  iuer-  ;>  ; lait  at  twelve  it  beeHii  m blmv  xerv 

lard  ill  s(iualN.  which  threw  tlie  ship  upon  o r c,  an 

.reated  an  apprehension  that  she  wanteil  i.i.,rc  l.alla  t ; u|.on 

ivbieli  theeaptaiii  eanic  lai  deck,  it  ile  .-iarl-oard  wat;  i, 

Hid  ordered  botli  topsails  to  he  close  r< cf‘*d. 
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At  four  the  following  morning,  the  Aveather  moderated,  which 
enabled  them  to  let  out  both  reefs ; and  at  eight  it  became  still 
more  moderate,  when  they  made  more  sail,  and  set  top-gallant- 
sails  ; but  the  weather  being  still  thick  and  hazy  no  further  ob- 
servation was  taken,  except  that  the  vessel  made  more  water. 
The  captain  was  chiefly  employed  in  painting  the  boat,  oars, 
rudder,  and  tiller. 

On  Monday,  June  30,  at  four,  p.m.,  the  wind  was  a^.N.E. ; it 
freshened  very  much,  and  blew  so  hard  that  the  briglUgan  to  lie 
along  in  such  a manner  as  created  a general  alarm.  The  captain 
was  earnestly  entreated  to  put  back  for  New  York,  or  steer  for 
the  Capes  of  Virginia.  At  eight  they  took  in  the  top-gallant- 
sail,  and  close-reefed  both  topsails,  still  making  more  water; 
but  afterwards,  becoming  more  moderate,  they  made  more  sail. 


On  Tuesday,  July  1,  at  four,  a.m.,  it  began  to  blow  in  sc[ilalls 
very  hard-  took  in  one  reef  in  each  topsail,  and  continued  so  ^ 
until  eight — the  weather  still  thick  and  hazy,  but  no  further 
observations. 

The  next  day  she  continued  to  make  stiU  more  water,  but, 
as  every  watch  pumped  it  out,  this  was  not  much  regarded.  ■ 
At  four,  a.m.,  took  in  a second  reef  in  each  topsail — close-reefed 
both,  and  doAvn  top-gallant-yard—the  gale  still  increasing.  At 
four,  p.m.,  the  wind  got  round  to  N.,  and  there  appeared  no  ; 
likelihood  of  its  abating.  At  eight  the  captain  was  Avell  satis-  , 
fled  that  she  was  very  crank  and  short  of  ballast,  and  agreed  ’ 
to  make  for  Bacon  Island  Koad,  in  North  Carolina;  but  in  the  i 
very  act  of  wearing  her,  a gust  of  wind  suddenly  laid  her  down  j 
on  her  beam-ends,  and  she  never  rose  again.  At  this  time  Mr  i 
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1 urnell.  the  chief-mate,  was  l^ng  in  the  cabin,  with  his  clothes  viously  been  cast  loose  by  the  captain’s  order;  and  having  no 
pulled  them  off  since^  they  left  land;  and  being  other  prospect  of  saving  their  lives  but  by  the  boat,  Purnell, 
rolled  oiH  of  ms  bed,  Avhich  was  on  his  chest,  he  managed,  with  AA^ith  tAvo  of  the  sailors  and  the  cabin-boy,  who  Avere  all  excel- 
great  mtuculty,  to  reach  the  round-house  door,  Avhere  the  first  lent  swimmers,  plunged  into  the  Avater,  and,  with  great  diffi- 
saiutation  he  met,  AA^as  from  the  siep-ladder  that  Avent  from  the  culty,  righted  her;  but  she  was  still  full  of  water,  and  washing’ 
quarter-deck  to  the  poop,  Avhich  knocked  him  against  the  Avith  the  water’s  edge.  They  then  made  fast  the  end  of  the 
companion-  this  proved  a fortunate  circumstance  for  those  main-sheet  to  the  ring  in  her  stern-post;  and  those  who  were 
below  as  by  laying  the  ladder  against  the  companion,  it  in  the  fore-chains  sent  doAvn  the  end  of  the  boom-tackle  to 
served  him,  and  those  who^  were  in  the  steerage,  as  a con-  Avhich  they  made  the  boat’s  painter  fast,  and  lifted  her  a Httle 
veyance  to  windward.  Having  transported  the  two  after-guns  out  of  the  water,  so  that  she  swam  tAvo  or  three  inches  free 
torAvard,  to  bring  her  more  by  the  head,  in  order  to  make  They  then  put  the  cabin-boy  into  her,  and  gave  him  a bucket, 
her  hold  a better  Aviiid,  they  got  through  the  aftermost  gun-port  which  happened  at  the  time  to  float  by,  to  bale  her  out  as  quick 
on  the  quarter-deck ; and  being  all  on  her  broadside,  eA-erything  as  he  could;  soon  after  a sailor  got  into  her  Avith  another  bucket, 
moveable  rolled  to  leeward:  and  as  the  vessel  overset,  so  did  and  in  a very  short  time  they  got  her  free.  They  then  put  two 
the  boat,  and  turned  bottom  upwards,  he^  lashings  having  pre-  , long  oars,  that  had  had  been  stowed  in  the  larlioaxd  quarter  of 
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the  Tyrrel,  into  her,  and  pulled  her  round  to  windward;  for  as 
the  wreck  drifted,  she  made  a dreadful  appearance  in  the  water : 
and  Mr.  Purnell  and  two  of  the  crew  put  off  from  the  wreck  in 
search  of  the  rudder,  tiller,  and  oars,  which,  after  a long  time, 
they  succeeded  in  picking  up  one  after  another.  They  then 
returned  to  their  wretched  companions,  who  were  overjoyed  to 
see  them,  having  given  them  up  for  lost.  By  this  time  night 
drew  on  very  fast,  and  they  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  hunger; 
but  wliile  they  were  rowing,  about  half  a peck  of  Avhite  biscuit, 
in  a small  cask,  floated  out  of  the  round-house,  but  before  they 
could  get  at  it,  it  was  so  completely  saturated  with  salt  water, 
as  to  be  almost  in  a fluid  state.  They  found  also  about  double 
the  quantity  of  common  ship-biscuit,  likewise  well  soaked ; and 
this  was  all  the  provisions  they  had.  They  could  not  get  a drop 
of  fresh  water,  neither  could  the  carpenter  get  at  his  tools  to 
scuttle  her  sides ; for  could  this  liave  been  accomplished,  they 
might  have  supplied  themselves  with  plenty  of  provisions  and 
water.  By  this  time  it  was  almost  dark;  and,  having  saved 
one  compass,  they  determined  to  quit  the  wreck,  and  take  their 
chance  in  the  boat,  which  was  nineteen  feet  six  inches  long, 
and  six  feet  foiu*  inches  broad — this  was  about  nine  o’clock,  and 
very  dark.  They  had  run  360  miles,  by  their  dead  reckoning, 
ill  a S.E.  by  E.  course.  The  number  that  sought  refuge  in  the 
boat,  which  was  very  deep,  was  nineteen  in  all,  with  little  hope 
that  they  should  ever  either  see  land,  or  long  survive  tlieir 
calamitous  disaster.  The  wind  got  round  to  westward,  wdiich 
w'as  the  course  they  wanted  to  steer;  but  it  began  to  blow  and 
rain  so  very  hard,  that  they  were  obliged  to  keep  the  boat  be- 
fore the  wind  and  sea,  in  order  to  keep  her  above  water.  Soon 
after  they  had  left  the  dismal  wreck,  the  boat  shipped  two 
heavy  seas,  one  after  the  other,  and  fortunately  there  was  not 
a third,  or  she  must  certainly  have  been  swamped. 

By  sunrise  the  next  morning,  July  3,  they  judged  that  they 
had  been  running  E.S.E.,  which  was  contrary  to  their  wishes; 
but  the  wind  dying  away,  tlie  weather  became  very  moderate. 
It  was  now  proposed  to  make  a sail  of  some  frocks  and  trousers, 
but  they  had  neither  needles  nor  twine;  one  of  the  crew,  how- 
ever, had  a needle  in  his  knife,  and  another  several  fishing  lines 
in  his  pocket,  wliich  were  unlaid  by  some,  while  others  were 
employed  in  ripping  the  frocks  and  trousers.  By  sunset  they 
had  provided  a tolerable  lug-sail;  and  having  split  one  of  the 
float’s  thw^arts,  Avhich  w^as  of  yellow  deal,  with  a large  knife 
vrhich  one  of  the  crew  happened  to  have  in  his  pocket,  they 
made  a yard,  and  lashed  it  together  with  the  strands  of  the  fore- 
top-gallant halliards,  that  had  been  thrown  into  the  boat  pro- 
miscuously. They  also  made  a mast  of  one  of  the  long  oars, 
and  set  their  sails  witli  sheets  and  tacks  made  out  of  the  strands 
of  the  top-gallant  halliards,  having  the  north  star  only  for  their 
guide,  as  the  compass  w hich  they  had  brought  with  them  was 
rendered  useless,  l)y  one  of  the  men  having  trodden  on  it.  They 
had  a tolerable  good  breeze  all  night;  and  the  whole  of  the 
next  day,  July  4,  the  weather  continued  very  moderate,  and 
the  people  w'erc  in  as  good  spirits  as  their  dreadful  situation 
would  admit. 

On  Saturday,  July  5,  the  Avind  and  weather  continued  much 
about  the  same ; and  by  the  north  star  they  knew  that  they 
were  standing  in  for  the  land.  The  next  day  some  of  the  men 
seemed  rather  fatigued,  and  began  to  drink  salt  water:  the 
wind,  they  imagined,  had  got  round  to  the  southward,  and  they 
steered,  as  near  as  they  could  guess,  by  the  north  star,  to  the 
north-Avest  quarter;  but  on  the  7th,  they  found  that  the  wind 
had  got  back  to  the  northward,  and  blcAv  very  fresh.  They 
got  their  oars  out  the  greater  part  of  the  night;  and  the  next 
day,  the  wind  still  dying  away,  the  people  laboured  alternately 
at  the  oars  without  distinction.  About  noon  the  wind  sprung 
up  again,  so  that  they  lay  by  their  oars,  and  steered  as  near  as 
they  could  guess  about  N.N.W.,  continuing  so  until  about  eight 
or  nine  in  the  morning  of  July  y,  when,  by  the  coldness  of  the 
w ater,  they  all  thought  they  were  upon  soundings.  In  general 
they  Avere  in  very  good  spirits;  the  w'eather  still  thick  and 
hazy;  and  they  found,  by  the  north  star,  that  they  had  been 
steering  about  N.  by  W. 

Thursday,  July  10.  By  this  time  tlie  people  had  drank  so 
much  salt  water,  that  it  began  to  have  a visible  effect  upon 
their  constitutions:  the  second  mate  had  lost  a considerable 


i share  of  his  strength  and  spirits ; and  about  noon  the  carpenter 
became  delirious,  his  malady  increasing  every  hour,  till  he  be 
came  so  violent  that,  about  dusk  he  almost  overset  the  boat, 
by  attempting  to  throw  himself  overboard:  as  his  strength, 
however,  failed  him,  he  became  more  manageable,  and  they 
succeeded  in  getting  him  to  lie  down  in  the  middle  of  the  boat 
among  some  of  the  people.  Mr.  Purnell  drank  once  a little 
salt  Avater,  which  he  did  not  relish,  but  poferred  his  own  urine, 
Avhich  he  drank  occasionally  as  he  made  it.  Soon  after  sunset 
the  second  mate  lost  his  speech.  Mr.  Purnell  desired  him  to 
lean  his  head  on  him,  and  he  died  without  a groan  or  a struggle 
on  the  11th  July,  being  the  ninth  day  they  were  in  the  boat. 
A few  minutes  afterwards  the  carpenter  breathed  his  last,  almost 
in  a similar  manner.  These  melancholy  scenes  rendered  the 
situation  of  the  survivors  more  dreadful:  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe their  feelings — despair  became  general,  and  each  man, 
in  the  sad  spectacle  before  him,  of  the  dead  bodies  of  his  com- 
panions, imagined  his  own  dissolution  was  at  hand.  Their  first 
impulse  Avas  prayer;  and  some  in  the  Welch  language,  some  in 
Irish,  and  others  in  English,  fervently  prayed  to  the  Almighty 
for  a speedy  release  from  their  sufferings:  then,  after  a little 
deliberation,  they  stripped  the  dead  bodies,  and  committed 
them  to  the  deep. 

The  Aveather  having  become  very  mild,  and  almost  calm,  they 
turned  to,  cleaned  the  boat,  and  resolved  to  make  their  sail 
larger,  out  of  the  frocks  and  trousers  of  tlic  two  deceased  men. 
Purnell  got  the  captain  to  lie  down  with  the  rest  of  the  people, 
excepting  the  boatswain  and  one  man,  Avho  assisted  in  making 
the  sail  larger,  Avhich  they  completed  by  about  six  or  seven 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  having  made  a shroud  out  of  tlie  boat’s 
painter,  which  served  as  a shifting  back- stay ; Pimnell  also  fixed 
his  red  flannel  waistcoat  at  the  mast-head,  as  a signal  most 
likely  to  be  seen.  Soon  after  this,  some  of  them  observed  a 
sloop  at  a great  distance,  coming,  as  they  thought,  from  the 
land;  this  roused  every  man’s  spirits;  they  got  out  their  oars, 
at  which  they  laboured  alternately,  exerting  all  their  remaining 
strength  to  come  up  with  her;  but  night  coming  on,  and  the 
sloop  getting  a fresh  breeze  of  wind,  they  lost  sight  of  her, 
which  occasioned  a general  consternation : but  the  apiuiarance 
of  the  north  star,  which  they  kept  on  their  starboard  boAv,  gave 
them  hopes  that  they  stood  in  for  the  land.  This  night  died 
one  of  the  seamen,  named  William  Wathing,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four  years,  having  been  fifty  years  at  sea:  worn  out  Avith  fatigue 
and  hunger,  he  earnestly  prayed  to  the  last  moment  for  a drop 
of  water  to  cool  his  tongue.  Early  the  next  morning  another 
seaman,  named  Hugh  Williams,  also  died,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  another  of  the  crew  entirely  exhausted. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  July  13,  it  began  to  bloAv  very  fresh, 
and  increased  so  much  that  they  AA'ere  obliged  to  furl  their  sail, 
and  keep  their  boat  before  the  wind  and  sea,  Avhich  drove  them 
off  soundings.  In  the  evening  the  gunner  died,  being  six  that 
had  perished  since  their  disaster.  The  weather  becoming  now 
more  moderate,  and  the  Avind  in  the  S.W.  quarter,  they  ma;l(! 
sail,  not  one  in  the  boat  being  able  to  roAv,  and  they  ran  all  tliis 
night  with  a fine  breeze. 

The  next  morning,  being  July  14  they  lost  tAvo  more,  aud  in 
the  evening  tAvo  others  of  the  creAv  died.  They  were  on  sound- 
ings again,  and  concluded  the  wind  had  got  round  to  the  N.^^^ 
quarter.  They  stood  in  for  land  all  this  night,  and  early  on 
the  folloAving  morning  two  others  died:  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
were  committed  to  the  deep  as  soon  as  the  breath  had  departed. 
The  Aveather  Avas  now  thick  and  hazy,  and  they  were  still  cer- 
tain that  they  Avere  on  soundings. 

Tlie  cabin-boy  Avas  seldom  required  to  do  anything;  and  as 
his  intellects  at  this  time  Avere  A'cry  good,  and  his  understand- 
ing clear,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ihirnell  that  he  might  sur- 
vive them  all,  but  this  he  prudently  kept  to  himself.  The  cap- 
tain appeared  likcAvisc  to  be  tolerably  Avell,  and  to  have  kept 
up  his  spirits.  On  account  of  the  haziness  of  the  weather,  they 
could  not  so  Avell  know  how  they  steered  by  day  as  in  tlie  night 
time;  for  whenever  the  north  star  appeared,  they  endeavoured 
to  keep  it  on  the  starboard  bow,  by  Avhich  means  they  were 
certain  of  making  the  land  some  time  or  other.  In  the  evening 
they  lost  two  more  of  the  crew,  and  also,  before  sunset,  one 
named  Thomas  Philpot,  an  old  and  experienced  seaman,  and 
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rery  strong;  lie  died  rather  convulsed,  and  having  latterly  lost 
the  jjower  of  articulation,  his  meaning  could  not  he  compre- 
hended: he  was  a native  of  Belfast,  in  Ireland,  and  had  no 
family.  The  survivors  found  it  a difficult  task  to  heave  the 
corpse  overboard,  as  he  was  a very  corpulent  man. 

The  next  morning,  July  16,  about  six  or  seven  o’clock j they 
stood  in  for  the  land,  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment, 
but  the  weather  was  still  tliick  and  hazy.  Purnell  now  pre- 
vailed on  the  captain  and  boatswain  to  lie  down  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  boat,  to  bring  her  more  by  the  head,  in  order  to  make  her 
hold  a better  wind.  In  the  evening  the  cabin-boy,  who  had 
lately  appeared  so  well,  and  of  whom  the  mate  had  such  hopes 
of  his  surviving  them  aU,  breathed  his  last,  leaving  behind  liim 
only  the  captain,  the  chief-mate,  and  the  boatswain,  of  all  the 
nineteen  that  left  the  wreck. 

The  next  morning,  July  17,  PurneU  asked  his  two  companions 
if  they  thought  they  could  eat  any  of  the  flesh  of  the  poor  cabin- 
boy,  who  had  died  the  day  previous,  and  they  having  expressed 
an  inclination  to  try,  and  the  body  being  quite  cold,  he  cut  a 
part  of  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  just  above  the  knee,  and  gave  a 
piece  to  the  captain  and  boatswain,  reserAung  a small  piece  for 
himself;  but  their  stomachs  were  so  Aveak,  from  long  protracted 
abstinence,  that  neither  of  them  could  swallow  a morsel  of  it; 
the  body  was  therefore  consigned  to  the  deep. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  Mr.  PurneU  found  both  his 
companions  dead  and  cold!  Thus,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  his 
exposure  to  the  elements,  left  destitute  and  alone,  in  an  open 
boat  on  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  without  food  and  Avithout 
shelter,  he  began  to  think  of  his  own  dissolution.  Though 
feeble,  his  understanding  was  stUl  clear,  and  his  spirits  Avere  as 
good  as  his  forlorn  and  desolate  situation  could  possibly  admit. 
By  the  colour  and  coldness  of  the  Avater  he  kneAv  he  could  not 
be  far  from  land,  and  stiU  maintained  hopes  of  making  it.  The 
Aveatiier  continuing  very  foggy,  he  lay-to  aU  this  night,  which 
Avas  very  dark,  Avith  the  boat’s  head  to  the  northward. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  it  began  to  rain,  but  cleared  up  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  Avind  died  away;  still  he  was  convinced 
he  AA’-as  on  soundings. 

On  the  20th,  in  the  afternoon,  he  thought  he  saw  land,  and 
stood  in  for  it;  but  the  night  coming  on,  and  it  bemg  very  dark, 
he  lay-to,  fearing  he  might  get  on  some  rocks  and  shoals. 

On  the  21st,  the  weather  was  very  tine  aU  the  morning,  but 
toAvards  afternoon  it  became  thick  and  hazy;  liis  strength  was 
now  almost  exhausted,  though  his  spirits  remained  good,  and 
he  continued  to  drink  his  own  Avater  occasionaUy. 

On  the  22ud,  he  discovered  some  barnacles  on  the  boat’s  rud- 
der, A^ery  sunilar  to  the  spaAvn  of  an  oyster,  Avliich  fiUed  him 
Avitli  greater  hopes  of  being  near  land.  He  unshipped  the  rud- 
der, and  scraping  them  off  Avith  his  knife,  found  they  Avere  of 
a salt,  fishy  substance,  and  ate  them;  but  he  was  now  so  weak, 
and  the  boat  having  a great  motion,  that  he  fomid  it  a difficult 
task  to  re-ship  the  rudder. 

On  July  23rd,  at  sunrise,  he  became  so  confident  that  he  saAv 
land,  that  his  spirits  Avere  considerably  heightened.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  he  got  up,  leaned  his  back  against  the  mast,  and 
receiving  considerable  warmth  and  succour  from  the  sun,  con- 
trived to  steer  the  boat  in  this  position.  The  next  day  he  saw, 
at  a very  great  distance,  some  kind  of  sail,  which  he  judged  was 
coming  from  the  land;  but  this  he  soon  lost  sight  of.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  he  stood  up  as  before,  and  received  warmth 
from  the  sim,  and  stood  on  all  night  for  the  land. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  25th,  after  drinking  his 
morning  draught,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  he  saw,  while  the 
sun  was  rising,  a sail,  and  when  the  sun  was  up,  found  she 
was  a two-masted  vessel:  he  was,  however,  considerably 
perplexed,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  as  she  was  a great  distance 
astern,  and  to  leeward.  In  order  to  watch  her  motions  better, 
he  tacked  about,  and  soon  after  this  perceived  she  was  on  her 
starboard  tack,  which  was  the  same  he  had  been  standing  on 
for  many  hours. ^ Seeing  she  approached  him  very  fast,  he 
lay-to  for  some  time,  till  he  believed  she  was  within  two  miles 
from  the  boat,  but  still  to  leeward ; he  therefore  thought  it 
best  to  steer  larger,  wh.en  he  found  she  Avas  a top-sail  schooner, 
nearing  him  very  rapidly.  He  continued  to  edge  down  towards 
her,  until  he  had  brought  her  about  two  points  under  his  lee 


bow,  having  it  in  his  power  to  spring  his  lutf,  or  bear  away. 
By  this  time  she  was  within  half  a mile,  and  he  saw  some  of 
her  crew  standing  forwards  on  her  deck,  and  waving  for  him 
to  come  under  their  lee-bow.  At  the  distance  of  about  two 
hundred  yards  they  hove  the  schooner  up  in  the  wind,  and 
kept  her  so  until  Purnell  got  alongside,  when  they  threw  him 
a rope,  still  keeping  the  schooner  in  the  wind.  They  inter- 
rogated him  very  closely,  as  they  imagined  he  belonged  to  a 
man-of-war,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  boat  and  oars  were 
painted,  and  that  he  had  run  away  from  one  of  his  Majesty’s 
ships  at  Halifax  ; consequently,  if  they  should  take  him  up, 
they  would  be  liable  to  some  punishment.  They  also  thought 
they  might  expose  themselves  to  some  contagious  disorder,  as 
the  bodies  of  the  captain  and  boatswain  were  lying  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  Purnell  being  too  weak  to  throw  them 
overboard  ; this  kept  him  in  suspense  for  some  time.  They 
told  him  they  had  made  the  land  that  morning  from  the 
mast-head,  and  that  they  Avere  running  along  shore  to  Mar- 
velhead,  to  which  place  they  belonged,  and  where  they 
expected  to  arrive  the  next  morning.  At  last  they  told  him 
he  might  come  on  board,  which,  as  he  could  not  do  without 
assistance,  the  captain  ordered  two  of  his  men  to  assist  him  ; 
they  conducted  him  aft  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  left  him 
resting  against  the  companion.  They  were  now  for  casting 
the  boat  adrift,  but  Purnell  told  them  she  was  not  above  a 
month  old,  built  at  Ncav  York,  and  would  well  pay  them  for 
their  trouble  if  they  would  hoist  her  in.  To  this  they  agreed, 
and  having  taken  out  the  clothes  that  were  left  by  the  de- 
ceased, and  thrown  the  two  corpses  overboard,  they  hoisted 
her  in  and  made  sail. 

Being  noAv  on  board,  Purnell  asked  for  a little  Avater.  Cap- 
tain Castleman,  who  commanded  the  schooner,  and  had  tAvo 
sons  on  board,  ordered  one  of  them  to  bring  him  some,  and 
thinking  it  too  much,  threAv  some  of  it  aAvay,  and  gave  him 
the  remainder,  being  the  first  fresh  water  he  had  tasted  for 
twenty-three  clays.  As  he  leaned  against  the  companion  all 
this  time,  he  felt  very  cold,  and  begged  to  go  below : ' they 
helped  him  down  to  the  cabin,  where  they  left  him,  leaning  on 
the  lockers,  all  hands  being  engaged  in  securing  the  boat. 
After  this  they  made  some  soup  for  him,  which  he  thought 
very  good,  but  could  eat  but  little;  and,  in  consequence  of  his 
late  (Naughts,  lie  had  broke  out  in  many  parts  of  his  body, 
which  put  him  in  intense  pain  every  time  he  stirred.  They 
made  a bed  for  liim  out  of  an  old  sail,  and  were  very  attentive. 
Wliile  they  Avere  at  breakfast  a squall  came  oil,  which  called 
them  all  upon  deck,  and  during  their  absence,  Purnell  took  up 
a stone  bottle,  and  Avithout  smelling  or  tasting  it,  but  thinking 
it  rum,  took  a hearty  draught,  and  found  it  to  be  sweet  oil. 

They  still  ran  along  shore,  AAuth  the  land  in  sight,  and  were 
in  great  hopes  of  getting  into  port  that  night,  but  the  wind 
dying  away,  they  did  not  get  in  till  about  nine  o’clock  the  next 
night.  All  this  time  Purnell  remained  like  a child,  some  one 
or  other  always  with  him,  to  give  him  whatever  he  wished  to 
eat  and  drink. 

As  soon  as  they  came  to  anchor.  Captain  Castleman  went  on 
shore,  and  returned  the  next  morning  Avith  the  OAvner,  John 
Picket,  Esq.  Soon  after  they  got  PurneU  into  a boat,  and  car- 
ried him  on  shore,  as  he  Avas  stiU  so  feeble  that  lie  was  obliged 
to  be  supported  by  two  men,  Mr.  Picket  took  a comfortable 
lodging,  and  hired  a nurse  to  attend  him;  he  was  immediately 
put  to  bed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  Avas  visited  by  every 
doctor  in  the  tOAvn,  Avho  aU  gave  him  hopes  of  recovering,  but 
that  the  stronger  his  constitution  Avas,  the  longer  time  it  would 
take  to  recover  his  strength ; and  though  treated  Avith  every 
kindness  and  attention  that  humanity  could  dictate,  it  was 
three  weeks  before  he  Avas  able  to  come  down  stairs.  The 
nails  of  his  fingers  and  toes  withered  to  nothing,  and  it  Avas 
many  months  before  they  began  to  grow  again.  The  boat  and 
oars  were  sold  for  ninety -five  doUars,  which  paid  all  his  ex- 
penses, and  procured  him  a passage  to  Boston. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 
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SHIPWRECK  OF  A CHINESE  JUNK. 

Ths  dark  sullen  waters  of  the  Chinese  sea  never  looCced 
less  friendless  nor  more  portentous  than  on  the  morning  ot 
the  12th  of  January.  Tempestuous  weather,  and  the  sea 
rising  in  mountains  srt’ound  and  over  the  ship’s  side,  hurled 
her  rapidly  on  her  passage  homeward,  when,  suddenly,  in 
lat.  11°  11',  a wreck  was  discovered  to  the  westward.  The 
order  to  shorten  sail  was  as  promptly  obeyed  as  given,  and 
the  vessel  was  hauled  towards  what  was  discovered  to  be  a 
Chinese  junk  without  masts  or  rudder,  having  many  persons 
on  deck,  vehemently  imploring  assistance.  The  exhibition 
of  their  joy,  as  they  beheld  our  approach,  W'as  of  the  most 
wild  and  extravagant  nature ; but  it  was  doomed  to  be  tran- 
sient. The  violence  of  the  elements  driving  the  ship  swiftly 
past  the  wreck,  it  became  necessary  to  put  her  on  the  other 
tack — a manoeuvre  which  they  construed  into  abandoiiment, 
and  the  air  rung  with  the  most  agonizing  shrieks  of  misery  ; 
hope  appeared  to  have  been  rekindled  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
but  to  render  despair  more  desperate  and  death  more  frightful. 

The  excitement  on  board  was  intense  ; a boat  was  immedi- 
ately lowered,  in  which  the  hawser  was  placed,  with  a small 
line  attached  to  it  as  a messenger,  and  was  thrown  to  the 
wreck  for  the  purpose  of  towing  her  to  the  ship  ; but  this  in- 
tention was  frustrated  by  the  breaking  up  the  windlass  to 
which  it  was  fastened.  The  anxiety  of  these  unfortunate 
people  to  (luit  their  perilous  position  was  so  great,  that  it  be- 
came dangerous  to  approach  them  ; one  man  in  a paroxysm 
of  despair,  jumped  overboard  after  the  hawser,  as  the  wind- 
lass broke,  in  the  vain  hope  of  reaching  the  boat ; he  was  an 
expert  swimmer,  but  no  human  power  could  prevail  against 
that  sea — the  furious  ocean  mocked  his  efforts — he  rose  and 
sunk  upon  the  swelling  billows  until  nature  was  exhausted ; 
he  was  lost  in  sight  of  his  companions  in  misfortun^and  the 
persons  sent  to  their  aid,  without  any  being  able  to  anord  him 
relief. 

Fears  were  entertained  for  the  boat  and  her  crew,  as  seen 
from  the  ship,  contending  with  the  violence  of  the  element  in 
which  she  floated  ; and  a moment  of  doubt  passed  the  mind 
as  to  the  expediency  of  permitting  another  attempt.  It  was 
only  for  a moment ; the  piercing  cries  borne  upon  the  hollow 
blast  fell  upon  the  ear  with  terrific  horror,  that  indecision 
seemed  a crime  ; directions  Avere  then  issued  to  keep  the  boat 
away,  and  a rope,  with  a bowling-knot  at  one  end,  Avas  thrown 
to  the  junk,  into  which  signs  were  made  for  each  man  to  place 
himsell',  and  then  plunge  into  the  Avater,  w’hence  he  was 
dragged  into  the  boat,  and  eventually,  in  like  manner,  to  the 
ship.  Thus  were  eighteen  persons  rescued  from  the  very 
grasp  of  death  at  a moment  when  every  ray  of  hope  appeared 
to  be  utterly  extinguished.  Their  gratitude  Avas  boundless  : 
they  almost  Avorshipped  the  officers,  the  crew,  and  the  vessel 
— prostrated  themselves,  kissed  the  feet  of  the  former,  and 
the  very  planks  of  the  latter. 

Now  that  they  were  lodged  in  safety,  all  hearts  were 
interested  about  the  gallant  fellows  who  had  behaved  so 
liuiTianely  and  so  courageously.  The  short  space  which 
elapsed  from  the  time  they  threw  out  the  last  man  to  be 
hauled  into  the  ship,  and  that  of  getting  up  the  boat,  was  a 
sea.-.on  of  exquisite  anxiety — every  eye  watched  with  intense 
feeling,  but  no  one  spoke  a word — the  stillness  of  death 
reigned  through  the  decks.  The  fury  of  the  elements  had 
considerably  increased,  and  their  violence  a^eared  resistless : 
the  heavy  sea  rendered  it  dangerous  and  diflicult  to  bring  the 
boat  alongside,  a too  sudden  or  too  tardy  approach  would  be 
equally  destructive  ; but  they  were  ultimately  got  on  board 
in  safety,  and  were  welcomed  with  shouts  of  kindness  from 
their  shipmates,  in  whom  their  intrepidity  excited  enthusiastic 
admiration. 

The  greatest  praise  was  due  to  the  second  officer,  who  had 
charge  of  the  boat,  and  the  four  men  with  him,  for  the  zeal 
and  coolness  with  which  they  executed  their  arduous  duty, 
upon  a sea  in  which  it  appeared  almost  impossible  to  live: 
but  for  the  'iflutary  precautions  above-mentioned,  she  would  | 
probably  h ivo  been  swamped  and  all  hands  perished.  The  j 
boat  was,  however,  spef  dily  made  fast  to  the  davits  again,  and 
the  sliip  once  mori;  on  her  e<'ursc 


With  so  large  an  addition  to  her  numbers,  it  became  a 
question  of  importance  what  was  to  be  done  with  them.  They 
Were  first  visited  by  the  surgeon,  who  prescribed  Avater  in 
sparing  quantities,  it  appearing  from  signs  which  they  made, 
that  they  had  been  eight  days  without  any ; and  so  great  was 
their  eagerness  to  obtain  it,  that  several  amongst  them  offered 
purses  of  dollars  for  a single  draught : but  the  crew  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  accept  anything  from  them  ; an  order 
which,  I have  pleasure  in  stating,  was  strictly  complied  Avith. 

They  were  Chinese  Tartars,  from  some  of  the  northern 
provinces,  principally  young  men,  of  fine  athletic  forms  and 
good  features.  Their  chief,  or  commander,  was  a remarkably 
well-made  man,  about  five  and-thirty,  with  piercing  raven 
eyes,  and  generally  handsome  countenance.  Neither  he  nor 
his  companions  understood  any  European  language  ; nor  we 
theirs.  Yet  there  was  an  indefinable  grace  and  interest  about 
this  man  which  gave  a peculiar  charm  to  his  pantomimic 
gestures,  to  which  his  singular  and  very  becoming  style  of 
loose  dress,  handsome  turhan,  and  abundant  black  glossy 
hair,  did  not  a little  contribute.  His  religious  feeling  confined 
him  to  beef  only  as  his  food ; whilst  to  the  others,  that  and 
swine’s  flesh,  or  whatever  else  was  offered,  was  indift’erent. 

After  being  on  board  five  days,  we  made  Paulo  Aor,  in  lat. 
2°  40'  N.,  where  they  found  one  of  their  own  countrymen,  or, 
at  any  event,  a person  who  could  jabber  with  them ; and  an 
arrangement  was  entered  into  with  the  rajah  to  send  them,  at 
their  own  request,  to  Singapore,  upon  payment  of  a certain 
sum,  and  to  maintain  them  until  their  arrival,  whence  they 
could  proceed  to  their  own  land. 

We  took  in  water  at  this  place,  and  so  desirous  were  those 
simple-hearted  people  of  testifying  their  gratitude,  that  they 
would  not  permit  the  men  to  carry  it,  but  filled  the  casks 
themselves ; and,  at  parting,  knelt  doAvn  and  kissed  each 
man’s  feet  with  the  fervour  of  devotion.  Here  we  separated 
from  seventeen  men  who  had  been  nine  days  at  sea  upon  a 
miserable  wreck,  water-logged,  without  water  to  drink,  and 
scarcely  food  to  eat.  One  of  them,  an  old  man,  died  on  tlie 
preceding  evening  from  the  effects  of  fatigue  aiul  exhaustion  : 
the  others,  I doubt  not,  have  long  ere  this  time  reached  their 
homes,  and  taught  their  friends  and  children  to  bless  the 
Englishmen  and  the  English  ship,  Avhich,  under  Providence, 
snatched  them  from  a Avatery  grave. 


THE  FAIRY  OF  THE  SEA. 

There’s  a frigate  on  the  waters,  fit  for  battle,  storm,  or  sun. 
She  dances  like  a life-boat,  though  she  carries  flag  and  gun ; 
I’m  rich  and  blest  Avhile  I can  call  that  gallant  craft  my  OAvn, 
I’m  king  of  her,  and  JoA'e  himself  may  keep  his  crowm  and  throne. 
She’ll  stem  the  billows,  mountain  high,  or  skim  the  moonlit  spray. 
She’ll  take  a bloAv  and  face  a foe  like  lion  turned  at  bay, 
Whate’er  may  try,  she’ll  stand  the  test,  the  brave,  the  stanch, 
the  free. 

She  bears  a name  of  stainless  fame,  the  Fairy  of  the  Sea. 

The  gale  is  up,  she  feels  the  breatli,  the  petrel  is  behind. 

She  travels  through  the  white  foam  like  an  arroAv  on  the  Avind. 
Softly,  softly — hold  her  in — let  her  slacken  in  her  pace, 

She’ll  do  the  pilot’s  bidding  with  tho  greyliound’s  gentle  grace. 
The  rocks  are  round  her — Avhat  of  that?  she  turns  them  like  a 
swan; 

There  are  boiling  breakers  near,  but  slic  is  sjifely  creeping  on. 
Hurrahl  hurrah!  she’s  clear  again!  More  canvass,  helm  a-lec! 
Away  she  bounds,  like  deer  from  hounds,  the  Fairy  of  the  Sea. 
I’ve  met  Avith  life’s  rough- weather  squalls,  and  run  on  shoals 
ashore; 

All  passed  )ue  \indcr  studding-sails,  and  friends  Avere  friends  no 
more ; 

But  Avhen  the  storm-fiend  did  its  Avorst,  and  blanclied  the 
firmest  creA\-, 

No  timber  yaAviiM,  no  cordage  broke,  my  bark,  my  bark  Avas  true, 
\V(!’ve  lived  together  closely  bound  too  long  to  lightly  part, 

J love  lierlike  a living  thing,  she’s  anchor’d  in  my  heart. 

But  (h  :uh  niu.^l  ('oine,  j»nd  come  he  mav,  right  welcome  li 
shall  bo, 

So  that  1 sleep  ten  fathom  deep  in  the  Fairy  of  the  Sea 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


WHALE  HUNTING. 


One  of  our  party  of  raids,  who  has  since  turned  out  a ya- 
luable  and  enterprising  officer,  took  it  into  his  head  to  make  a 
trip  in  one  of  the  whale-boats  of  the  Bermuda  fishery.  Having 
ascertained  the  time  of  starting,  he  obtained  leave  to  go  on 
shore,  and  completely  succeeded  in  his  object  by  being  present 
at  the  capture  of  a whale.  The  monster,  however,  led  them  a 
considerable  dance  off  to  sea,  and  it  was  long  after  the  time 
appointed  for  his  return  when  the  youth  made  his  appearance, 
delightfully  perfumed  with  blubber,  and  with  a glorious  tale  to 
tell  of  his  day’s  adventure.  This  was  voted  by  acclamation  to 
be  something  like  an  expedition,  and  the  youngster,  of  course, 
gained  great  credit  for  his  spirit. 

I was  one  of  another  party  who,  I suppose,  being  a little 
jealous  of  our  companion’s  laurels,  took  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  trying  to  signalise  ourselves  in  a similar  way.  A mon- 
strous whale  was  seen  one  morning  playing  about  the  Leander, 
in  Murray’s  anchorage,  at  Bermuda,  and  of  course  far  within 
the  belt  of  reefs  that  fringed  the  roadstead  on  its  eastern  and 
northern  sides.  How  this  great  fellow  had  got  into  such  a 
scrape  we  could  not  conjecture.  Possibly,  in  placing  himself 
alongside  of  the  rugged  coral  ledges  to  scrub  off  the  incrus- 
tations of  shell-fish  wliich  torment  these  monsters  of  the  deep, 
he  had  gradual- 
ly advanced  too 
far ; or,  more 
probably,  he  may 
havp  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  some 
small  fry,  and 
before  he  was 
aware  of  it  have 
threaded  his  way 
amongst  this  la- 
byrinth of  rocks, 
till  escape  was 
impossible.  At 
all  events,  he 
now  found  him- 
self in  compara- 
tively deep  wa- 
ter, from  eight 
to  ten  fathoms, 
without  any  vi- 
sible means  of 
retreat  from  his 
coral  trap.  All 

hands  crowded  into  the  rigging  to  see  the  whale  fioundering 
about,  till  at  length  some  one  proposed — rashly  enough,  cer- 
tainly— to  pay  him  a visit  in  one  of  the  sliip’s  boats,  with  no 


length  from  the  Leander,  so  that  our  disappointment  caused  con 
siderable  amusement  on  board,  and  the  people  came  down 
laughing  from  the  rigging,  where  they  had  been  perched  to  see 
the  grand  fight  between  the  whale  and  the  young  gentlemen. 

As  we  were  lying  on  our  oars,  and  somewhat  puzzled  what 
to  do  next,  we  beheld  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  sights  in 
the  world — at  least  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  many 
things  which  have  surprised  me  so  much,  or  made  a deeper 
impression  on  my  memory.  Our  friend,  the  whale,  probably 
finding  the  water  disa^eeably  shallow,  for  as  I have  said,  it 
was  not  above  fifty  or  sixty  feet  deep,  or  perhaps  provoked  at 
not  being  able  to  disentangle  himself  from  the  sharp  coral 
reefs,  or  for  some  other  reason  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  suddenly 
made  a spring  out  of  the  water.  So  complete  was  this  enor- 
mous leap,  that  for  an  instant  we  saw  him  fairly  up  in  the  air, 
in  a horizontal  position,  at  a distance  from  the  water  not  much 
short,  I should  think,  of  half  his  own  breadth.  His  back, 
therefore,  must  have  been  at  least  twenty  feet  in  perpendicular 
height  over  our  heads.  While  in  his  progress  upwards,  there 
was  in  his  spring  some  touch  of  the  vivacity  with  which  a 
trout  or  a salmon  shoots  out  of  the  water,  but  he  fell  back 
again  on  the  sea  like  a huge  log  thrown  on  its  broadside,  and 
with  such  a thundering  crash  as  made  all  hands  stare  in  asto- 
nishment, and  the  boldest  hold  his  breath  for  a time.  Total 

demolition,  in- 


deed, must  have 
been  the  inevi- 
table fate  of  our 
party,  had  the 
whale  taken  his 
leap  one  minute 
sooner,  for  he 
would  then  have 
fallen  plump  on 
the  boat.  ’ The 
waves  caused  by 
the  explosion 
spread  over  half 
the  anchorage; 
nor  if  the  Leander 
herself  had  blown 
up,  could  the  ef- 
fects have  extend- 
ed much  farther. 
As  we  rolled  a- 
bout  in  the  cut- 
ter from  side  to 
side,  we  had  time 


better  implements,  offensive  or  defensive,  than  a small  liarpoon, 
and  the  ordinary  boat-hooks.  These  are  light  poles  with  a pike, 
not  unlike  a shepherd’s  crook,  at  the  end  of  them,  and  not  bad 
things  for  fishing  up  a tmtle  when  caught  napping,  but  slen- 
der reeds,  in  aU  conscience,  against  a fish  forty  or  fifty  feet 
long. 

Away  we  went,  however,  in  our  wild-goose  whale  chase, 
without  any  precise  idea  as  to  what  we  were  to  do  if  we  should 
come  up  with  the  game.  When  Ave  got  near  the  great  levia- 
than,  his  aspect  became  more  and  more  formidable;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  think  of  some  regular  plan  of  attack,  if  any  were 
to  be  made ; as  to  defence,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  was 
out  of  the  question,  for  one  whisk  of  his  tail  would  have  sent 
the  cutter  and  her  crew,  boat-hooks  and  all,  spinning  over  the 
fore  and  yard-arm  of  the  flag  ship.  AU  eyes  Avere  iioav  upon 
us,  and  after  a pause,  it  was  agreed  unanimously  that  we 
should  run  right  on  board  of  him,  and  take  our  chance.  So 
we  rowed  forward,  but  the  whale,  whose  back  was  then  just 
showing  above  the  water,  like  a ship  keel  upwards,  perhaps 
not  approving  of  our  looks,  or  jpossibly  not  seeing  us,  slipped 
doAvn  clean  out  of  sight,  leaving  only  a monstrous  Avliirlpool  of 
oily-looking  water,  in  the  vortex  of  Avhich  Ave  continued  whirl- 
ing round  for  some  time,  like  great  ninnies  as  Ave  Avere,  and 
gaping  about  us.  At  this  time  we  AA^ere  not  above  half  a sliip’s 


to  balance  the  expediency  of  further  proceedings  against  the 
tolerable  chance  of  being  smashed  to  atoms  under  the  whale’s 
belly  at  his  next  leap. 

All  idea  of  capturing  him  was  now,  of  course,  given  up;  if, 
indeed,  any  such  frantic  notion  could  have  seriously  entered 
our  heads.  But  our  curiosity  Avas  vehemently  aroused  to  wit- 
ness sueh  another  feat,  and  after  lying  on  our  oars  for  some 
time,  we  once  more  detected  the  whale’s  back  at  a little  distance 
from  us. 

“ Let  us  poke  him  up  again,”  cried  one  of  the  party.  “Agreed, 
agreed!”  roared  the  others,  and  away  we  dashed  in  hopes  ot 
producing  a repetition  of  this  singular  exploit.  The  whale, 
however,  did  not  choose  to  exhibit  any  more,  though  we  were 
often  near  him.  At  last  he  fairly  bolted,  and  took  the  direction 
of  the  north  rock,  hoping  to  make  his  escape  by  the  narrow 
passage,  known  only  to  the  most  experienced  pilots  of  these 
intricate  regions. 


FRIENDS  AT  COURT. 

A NAVAL  officer  begging  Villiers,  the  celebrated  witty  Duke 
of  Buckingham  to  employ  his  interest  in  his  behalf  at  court 
added  that  he  had  nobody  to  depend  upon  except  God  and  his 
Grace.  “ Then,”  said  the  duke,  with  a deprecatory  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  “your  condition  is  indeed  desperate:  believe 
me,  you  could  not  have  named  any  tAvo  beings  who  have  less 
interest  at  court.” 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 
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LOSS  OF  THE  SKYLARK. 

The  following  particulars  relating  to  the  late  wreck  of  her 
Majesty’s  brig  Skylark  may  be  relied  on  as  authentic,  being  an 
Jitract  from  the  private  letter  of  an  eye-witness : — 

“The  Skylark,  2,  Lieutenant  Commander  George  Morris 
'1823),  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  Thursday,  April  24,  with  68 
mpermuneraries  on  board  for  Portsmouth,  which,  together 
ivith  her  own  crew,  made  about  110  men.  She  passed  the 
Portland  Lights  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  early;  it  soon 
ifter  became  very  foggy.  At  a few  minutes  after  ten  o’clock, 
vhen  the  ship  was  going  about  four  and  a half  kuots,  with  top- 
gallant sails  set,  she  struck;  attempts  were  immediately  made 
;o  put  her  about,  but  being  between  two  ledges  of  rock  she 
igain  struck,  and  would  not  go  about.  Attempts  were  then 
nade  to  back  her  off,  the  hands  were  turned  up,  and  every  pre- 
caution and  exertion  used ; all,  however,  was  ineffectual.  About 
eleven  o’clock,  a.m.,  the  fog  cleared  off  a little,  and  the  ship 
was  found  to  be  within  hail  of  the  shore,  and  the  people  on.* 
board  the  brig  could  hear  voices  from  the  cliffs  calling  to  them 
that  a boat  was  coming  to  their  assistance  from  the  coast- 
guard station.  One  of  the  guns  was  then  hove  overboard,  and 
in  anchor  dropped  with  a halser  to  it,  to  lighten  her  and  haul 
lier  off;  at  this  tim^-the  water  started;  the  hands  were  imme- 
diately set  to  work  at  the  pumps,  and  the  boats  were  got  out, 
but  the  tide,  being  on  the  ebb,  soon  left  her  with  two  feet  of 
water  under  her  bows,  and  three  quarters  of  a fathom  in  her 
channels ; aft  there  was  a greater  depth.  She  had  run  ashore 
on  Coalpit  Ledge,  near  Kimberage,  a short  distance  to  the 
eastward  of  the  tower  which  stands  on  the  eastward  pomt  of 
Yellow -bay.  There  was  not  inuch  wind  blowing  at  the  time, 
but  a tremendous  surf  setting  in  shore.  The  coast-guard  boat 
above-named  was  nearing  the  brig  under  the  guidance  of  Lieu- 
tenant Smith,  when  the  brig’s  second  gig  (which  had  been  got 
out  to  communicate  with  the  shore),  in  which,  besides  the 
boat’s  crew,  was  the  commander’s  son,  a boy  eleven  years  old, 
upset.  Master  Morris  sank  several  times,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  sinking  to  rise  no  more  alive,  when  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  coast-guard  boat,  named  Crawley,  swam  out  to  him  and 
supported  him  until  Lieutenant  Smith,  of  the  coast-guard,  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  rushed  in,  and  saved  them 
all,  and  returned  to  the  bay  with  them.  The  brig’s  cutter  was 
then  hoisted  out,  and  filled  with  men,  after  immense  difiiculty, 
who  were  safely  landed  on  the  shore  of  the  bay.  Lieutenant 
Smith,  having  landed  the  commander’s  son  and  the  boat’s  crew, 
returned,  and  went  as  near  the  brig  as  the  breakers  would 
admit,  and  put  one  of  his  men  in  the  Skylark’s  ‘dingy,’  who 
directed  two  boys  who  were  in  her  to  put  her  alongside  the 
lee-quarter  of  the  brig.  They  did  so,  and  took  in  six  men,  and 
put  them  on  board  the  coast-guard  boat,  but  Lieutenant  Smith, 
observing  the  awkwardness  of  the  boys  in  the  dingy,  put  two 
more  of  his  men  in  her,  who  went  to  and  from  the  stranded 
brig  in  a most  dexttous  and  intrepid  manner,  bringing  each 
time  as  many  of  the  brig’s  crew  as  the  dingy  could  safely  hold, 
and  placing  them  on  board  the  coast-guard  vessel  until  it  was 
full;  when  it  pulled  away  with  them  for  the  bay.  Tlie  tide 
having  gone  down,  and  the  surf  decreased  in  violence,  the 
dingy  was  enabled  to  land  her  men  on  the  ledge,  which  was  but 
a stone’s  throw  from  the  brig’s  bows,  until  nearly  all  were 
landed.  A boat,  the  Bee,  of  Weymouth,  then  came  alongside 
and  took  the  rest  of  the  crew  and  the  master  out.  Commander 
.Morris,  having  the  gout  in  one  of  his  legs,  and  having  used 
almost  superhuman  exertions  to  save  his  ship,  was  quite  ex- 
hausted when  the  last  boat  went  alongside;  so  far,  indeed,  was 
his  strength  prostrated,  that  he  was  incapable  of  getting  into 
the  boat  to  save  himself,  and  was  thrown  overboard,  and  picked 
up  by  the  first  gig.  i.ieutenant  Smith  had  returned  in  the 
mean  time,  and  advised  the  officers  to  send  the  cutter  off  to  the 
wreck  to  endeavour  to  get  some  sails  and  spars  wherewith  to 
make  tents  for  the  men,  as  the  tower  was  not  large  enough  for 
them  all  to  sleep  in,  and  also  to  save  as  much  from  the  wreck 
as  possible,  as  it  appeared  most  probable  she  would  go  entirely 
to  pieces  when  the  tide  flowed,  and  offered  to  assist  witli  his 
men  and  boat,  which  was  thankfully  accepted.  Accordingly, 
every  exertion  was  immediately  use4  and  a great  quantity  of 


of  the  sails,  spars,  provisions,  and  some  of  the  oflacers’  propert}^, 
were  got  ashore.  Commander  Granby  arrived  from  Swanage 
Bay  in  his  tender,  the  Gertrude,  in  the  after-part  of  the  day 
(having  received  information  by  express  from  Lieutenant  Smith 
respecting  the  v/reck  of  the  Skylark),  and  immediately  took 
his  boat  to  the  brig  and  rendered  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power.  By  ten  o’clock  at  night,  the  wind  still  blowing  fresh, 
the  Gertrude  had  a great  quantity  of  stores,  arms,  and  some 
of  the  officers’  goods  on  board,  with  which  she  got  under  weigh, 
and,  after  considerable  danger  and  difficulty,  cleared  the  ledges 
and  safely  got  into  Swanage  Bay  with  them  by  twelve  o’clock 
at  night. 

“ The  officers  and  crew  were  on  Wedne.sday  engaged  in  en- 
deavouring to  save  all  possible,  and  did  not  leave  the  place 
until  the  wreck  had  been  cleared  of  everything  of  value.” 


LOSS  OF  THE  FRANCIS  SPAIGHT, 
December,  1836. 

The  hYancis  Spaight,  a fine  vessel  of  345  tons  burthen  laden 
with  timber,  sailed  from  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  on  the  24tli 
of  November,  1836.  The  crew  amounted  to  fourteen  men,  with 
the  captain  and  mate,  many  of  whom  Avere  indifierent  hands. 
They  were  mostly  Irish  boatmen,  trained  on  the  Shannon — 
some  from  Kilrush,  a few  from  the  Tarbert,  and  one  or  two 
from  Foynes.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  Aveather  for  tlie 
first  eight  or  ten  days  of  the  voyage ; but  it  afterwards  came  on 
to  blow  so  hard,  that  they  were  obliged  to  drive  before  the  Arind 
under  a mizen-topsail. 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  December  3,  an  alarm  Avas 
raised  by  a cry  and  confusion  on  deck.  The  vessel,  it  appeared, 
either  steering  Avild,  through  the  carelessness  of  tlie  helmsman, 
or  perhaps  from  her  bad  trim,  suddenly  broached-to,  and  lay 
like  a log  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  The  day  had  noi,  dawned 
at  the  time ; it  Avas  still  very  dark,  and  the  AvaA'es  broke  si) 
frightfully  over  her,  that  the  captain  or  mate  could  not  get 
the  men  to  obey  their  directions;  nor  even  when  she  Avas  filling 
rapidly  with  water,  could  he  get  them  to  the  pumps.  In  less 
than  an  hour  she  lay  on  her  beam-ends,  the  greater  part  of  hei*** 
crew  saving  themselves  by  climbing  on  her  side,  and  clinging 
to  the  rigging.  Pat.  Cusack  and  Pat.  Behane,  hoAvever,  Avere 
drowned  in  the  forecastle,  and  William  Griffith,  the  mate,  in 
the  after  cabin,  into  Avhich  he  had  gone  accidentally  only  a fcAv 
minutes  before.  The  captain,  and  a man  named  ;^^urville,  now- 
got  to  the  fore  and  mainmasts,  and  cut  them  away;  the  mizen- 
topmast  went  with  them  over  the  side,  and  the  ship  almost  im- 
mediately righted.  As  soon  as  she  righted,  being  already  flllc.l 
Avith  water,  she  settled  doAvn  in  the  sea,  and  there  Avas  scarcely 
any  portion  of  her  to  be  seen,  except  the  poop  and  bulwarks. 
No  situation  could  he  more  hopeless  or  miserable  than  that  of 
the  unfortunate  c.reAv,  standing  ankle  deep  on  the  Avrcck,  in  the 
depth  of  a Awinter’s  night,  and  clinging  in  the  darknes.stOAA'hat- 
ever  was  nearest,  as  se.a  after  sea  rolled  successiA'ely  oA'cr  them ; 
but  they  kiiCAe  not  the  full  horror  of  their  condition,  until  the 
dawn  of  morning,  for  which  all  Avere  looking  easlAA*ard  AS'ith 
intense  anxiety.  They  then  discovered  that  their  ])rovisions 
had  been  washed  ov'erboard,  and  as  the  hold  Avas  filled  by  the 
sea,  they  had  no  means  of  coming  at  any  fresh  water.  The 
gale  continued  unabated  through  the  morning,  and  the  dreadful 
swell  every  now  and  then  swept  over  the  decks,  so  that  fur 
safety,  as  well  as  for  shelter,  they  gathered  into  the  cabin  under 
the  poop.  Even  here,  she  Avas  so  dee])  with  water,  that  a dry 
plank  could  not  be  found  on  which  they  might  lay;  their  only 
rest  A^as  by  standing  close  together,  huddled  up,  and  leaning 
against  one  another.  At  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  a 
vessel  was  suddenly  descried  to  the  westAvard,  and  for  some 
time  it  was  thought  possible  her  coiirse  might  be  near  them; 
but  she  stood  far  away  beyond  the  reach  of  signc.l,  and  aa’us 
soon  out  of  sight.  That  day  i^nd  the  next  passed  aAA%y  Avithout 
the  slightest  change  in  the  AA'eather.  On  the  third  it  began  to 
moderate,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  they  rduained 
standing  in  the  cabin,  leaning  against  one  another,  or  against 
the  ship’s  sides,  unable  to  take  rest  or  sleep. 

Their  greatest  suffering  was  hunger,  or  rather  a sinking  at 
the  stouiach,  and  from  thirst,  neither  of  which  had  they  anj? 
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conceivable  means  of  allaying.  There  were  fifteen  hands  alive, 
and  of  these,  not  one  had  tasted  a morsel  of  food  since  the 
wreck;  and  for  drink  they  had  only  three  bottles  of  wine, 
which  were  found  in  the  cabin : this  was  served  out  in  wine- 
glasses at  long  intervals.  There  was  some  occasional  rain, 
which  they  were  not  prepared  at  first  for  saving,  getting  but  a 
scanty  supply  by  holding  the  cover  of  a tureen  under  the 
mizen-mast.  Horrible  as  this  situation  was,  it  was  made  yet 
worse  by  the  conduct  of  the  crew  towards  one  another.  As 
their  sufferings  increased,  they  lost  all  command  of  temper, 
and  became  cross  and  selfish  in  the  extreme — such  as  were 
strong,  securing  a resting-place  on  the  cabin-floor,  and  pushing 
aside  those  that  were  weak,  to  shift  for  themselves  as  they 
could  in  the  wet  and  cold. 

On  the  19  th  of  December,  the  sixteenth  day  since  the  wreck, 
and  since  they  had  tasted  food,  many  of  the  men  were  gather- 
ing together  in  groups,  and  something  seemed  to  be  in  agita- 
tion amongst  them.  The  mystery  was  cleared  up  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  When  they  all  happened  to  be  assembled  in  the 
cabin,  the  captain  came  off  deck  and  seriously  addressed  them 
about  their  desperate  condition.  His  opinion  was,  that  one 
should  suffer  for  the  rest,  and  that  lots  should  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  four  boys,  as  they  had  no  families,  and  could  not  be 
considered  so  great  a loss  to  their  friends  as  those  who  had 
wives  and  children  depending  on  them.  The  lot  having  been 
cast,  it  feU  upon  a boy  named  O’Brien.  The  poor  fellow  heard 
the  announcement  without  uttering  a word.  His  face  was  very 
pale,  but  not  a feature  of  it  was  changed.  The  men  now  told 
him  he  must  prepare  for  death,  and  the  captain  said  it  was 
better  it  should  be  done  by  bleeding  him  in  the  arm ; to  which 
O’Brien  made  no  objection.  The  captain  then  directed  the 
cook,  John  Gorman,  to  do  it,  telling  him  it  was  his  duty;  but 
Gorman  strenuously  refused.  He  was,  however,  threatened 
with  death  liimself  by  the  men  if  he  continued  obstinate ; and 
he  at  last  consented.  O’Brien  then  took  off"  his  jacket  with- 
out waiting  to  be  desired,  and,  after  telling  the  crew,  if  any  of 
them  ever  reached  home,  to  tell  his  poor  mother  what  had 
happened  to  him,  bared  his  right  arm.  The  cook  cut  his 
^veins  across  twice  with  a small  knife,  but  could  bring  no  flow 
of  blood,  upon  which  there  seemed  much  hesitation  amongst 
the  men  as  to  what  could  be  done.  They  were  relieved  by  the 
boy  himself,  who  immediately  desired  the  cook  to  give  him 
the  knife,  as  he  could  not  be  looking  at  them  putting  him  to 
pain.  When  he  got  the  knife,  and  was  about  to  cut  the  vein, 
the  captain  recommended  him  to  try  his  left  arm,  wliich  ho 
accordingly  did.  He  attempted  to  open  the  vein  at  the  bend 
of  the  elbow,  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  as  a surgeon  would, 
but,  like  the  cook,  he  failed  in  bringing  blood.  A dead  con- 
sternation now  fell  upon  all ; but  in  a minute  or  two  the  cap- 
tain said,  “ This  is  all  of  no  use  ; ’tis  better  to  put  him  out  of 
pain  by  at  once  bleeding  him  in  the  throat,”  and  some  of 
them  said  it  was  true.  At  this  O’Brien,  for  the  first  time, 
looked  terrified,  and  begged  hard  that  they  would  not  do  so, 
but  give  him  a little  time.  He  said  he  was  cold  and  weak,  but 
if  they  would  let  him  lie  down  and  sleep  for  a little  time,  he 
would  get  warm,  and  then  he  should  bleed  freely.  To  this 
wish  there  was  some  expression  of  dissent  from  the  men,  and 
the  captain  shortly  after  said  to  them,  “ that  it  was  useless 
leaving  the  boy  this  way  in  pain,  Twas  best  at  once  to  lay 
hold  of  him,  and  let  the  cook  cut  his  throat !”  O’Brien,  now, 
roused  and  driven  to  extremity,  seemed  working  himself  up 
for  resistance,  and  declared  he  would  not  let  them ; the  first 
man,  he  said,  who  laid  hands  on  him,  ’twould  be  worse  for 
him ; that  he’d  appear  to  him  at  another  time — that  he’d 
haunt  him  after  dea.th.  The  poor  youth  was,  however,  among 
so  many,  soon  overcome,  and  the  cook  was  once  again  called 
upon  to  put  him  to  death.  The  horror-stricken  man,  over  and 
over  again  endeavoured  to  summon  up  hardihood  for  the 
deed;  but  when  he  caught  the  boy’s  eye,  his  heart  always 
failed  him,  and  then  he  looked  supplicatingly  to  the  men 
again.  Their  cries  and  threats  were,  however,  loud  for  death 
— he  made  a desperate  effort — there  was  a short  struggle,  and 
O’Brien  was  no  more  ! 

As  soon  as  this  horrid  act  was  perpetrated,  the  blood  was 
to  tho  ipohj  fcut  p,  few  of  them,  among  whom  wa§ 


Mahony,  refused  to  partake  of  it.  They  afterwards  laid  | 
open  the  body,  and  separated  the  limbs ; the  latter  were  j 
hung  over  the  stern,  while  a portion  of  the  former  was  allotted  j 
for  immediate  use.  Shocked,  as  for  the  sake  of  human  nature 
it  is  to  be  hoped  many  were,  at  the  scene  they  had  just  wit-  i ; 
nessed,  a gnawing  hunger  came  upon  them  all  when  they  saw  j 
even  this  digusting  meal  put  out  for  them,  and  almost  every  1 
one,  even  the  unwilling  boys,  partook  more  or  less  of  it.  This  ; 
was  the  evening  of  the  16th  day.  They  ate  again  late  at  night,  , j 
and  some  greedily ; but  the  thirst,  which  was  before  at  least 
endurable, mow  became  craving,  and,  as  there  was  no  more 
blood,  they  slaked  it  with  salt  water.  They  then  lay  down  to  j 
rest,  but  several  were  raving  and  talking  wildly  through  the  ! j 
night ; and  in  the  morning  the  cook  was  observed  to  be  quite  i I 
insane — his  eyes  inflamed  and  glaring,  and  his  speech  ram-  i : 
bling  and  incoherent ; he  threw  his  clothes  about  restlessly,  ' 1 
and  was  often  violent.  His  raving  continued  during  the  sue-  I 
ceeding  night,  and  in  the  morning,  as  his  end  seemed  to  be  1 
approaching,  the  veins  of  his  neck  were  cut,  and  the  blood  1 
drawn  from  him.  This  was  the  second  death.  On  the  night  . 
of  that  day  Michael  Behan e was  mad,  and  the  boy  George  i 
Burns  on  the  following  morning ; they  were  both  so  violent 
that  they  were  obliged  to  be  tied  by  the  crew,  and  the  latter  . 
was  eventually  bled  to  death,  like  the  cook,  by  cutting  his 
throat.  Michael  Behane  died  unexpectedly,  or  he  w ould  have  i 
suffered  the  same  fate.  Next  morning  the  captain  came  off  | 
deck,  and  feeling  too  weak  and  exhausted  to  keep  a look  out 
any  longer,  desired  some  one  to  take  his  place  above.  Har-  j 
rington  and  Mahony  went  up  very  soon  after : the  latter  1 
thought  he  could  distinguish  a sail,  and  raised  a shout  of  joy, 
upon  which  those  below  immediately  came  up.  A ship  was  ‘ 
clearly  discernible,  and,  apparently,  holding  her  course  ,:  ; 
towards  them.  Signals  were  hoisted  with  as  much  alacrity  - 
as  the  weakness  of  the  survivors  would  allow;  and  when  she  i J 
approached,  and  was  almost  within  hail,  their  apprehension  ii-i 
of  her  passing  by,  like  the  former  vessel,  was  so  great,  that  ^ 
they  held  up  the  hands  and  feet  of  O’Brien  to  excite  com-  : ) 
miseration. 

“ How  did  we  long,  as  memory  rose, 

And  our  very  heart-strings  yearned 
For  a sight,  or  a sound  from  that  dear  land 
To  which  our  thoughts  were  turned  ; 

As  on  the  waves  we  spied  a sail  i 

In  the  distance,  blue  and  clear  ; | 

And  we  fondly  gazed  on  the  stranger  ship 
As  though  our  home  was  there.” 

The  vessel  proved  to  be  the  Agenoria,  an  American.  She  put  i 
off'  a boat  to  their  assistance,  without  any  hesitation,  although  i< 
the  weather  was  so  rough  at  the  time,  and  there  seemed  to  be  ti 
such  an  apprehension  of  its  swamping,  that  the  crew  came 
out  in  their  shirts.  The  survivors  of  the  Francis  Spaight  , 
were  all  at  length  safely  got  on  board  the  American,  where 
they  were  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness. 

RELIGIOUS  FEELING  OF  SAILORS. 

Old  Benbow,  after  many  years’  service,  visited  Shrewsbury,  J 
his  native  town,  and  on  his  arrival,  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
Ms  nativity,  which  was  then  occupied  by  people  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  him;  yet  he  entered  the  house  as  if  it  had,  walked  up 
stairs,  went  into  the  room  where  he  first  drew  breath,  feU  on 
his  knees,  and  returned  thanks  to  tlie  great  Disposer  of  Events, 
for  his  protection  and  support  through  his  past  eventful  life. 

HUMOROUS  REPLY. 

When  the  late  Earl  Howe  was  captain  of  the  Magnanime, 
during  a cruise  on  the  coast  of  France,  a heavy  gale  of  wind 
obliged  him  to  come  to  an  anchor.  It  was  on  a lee  shore,  and  ' 
the  night  was  extremely  dark  and  tempestuous.  After  every- 
thing was  made  snug,  the  ship  rode  with  two  anchors  a-head,  ; 
depending  wholly  on  her  ground  tackle.  The  captain,  at  this 
time,  was  laid  up  with  the  gout,  and  was  reading  in  his  cabin, 
when  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch  came  abruptly  in,  and  told  his  j 
lordship,  in  a hurried  manner,  that  the  anchors  came  home. 

“ They  are  very  much  in  the  right  of  it,”  answered  the  cap- 
tain, coolly;  “ I don’t  know  who  would  out  jp  §uch  ^ nigh| 
p this/’ 
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A NAVAL  EPITAPH. 

Here  peaceably  beneath  this  old  oak  tree 
Two  sailors  sleep 

For  years  they  wandered  o’er  the  fickle  sea 
And  braved  the  deep, 

All  fearlessly. 

They  heard  the  cannons  roar  in  deadly  fray . 

When  Nelson  lost  Ins  life,  but  won  the  day; 

And  France  and  Spain 

Their  banners  humbled,  and  themselves  distressed, 

The  British  ensign  candidly  confessed 
Pride  of  the  main — 

Of  flags  the  best! 

But  not  alone  amid  the  battle  strife 
A foe  they’ve  met — 

The  gale  has  seen  them  struggling  for  life, 
Storm-staysails  set. 

And  mischief  rife, 

When  baffling  leaks  the  carpenters  provoked. 

And  pumps,  by  swallowing  overmuch,  got  choked 
’Mid  heavy  swell : 

It  might  be  said  whene’er  she  lurched  a -lee. 

So  dropsical  from  suction  would  she  be, 

“AU’s  well — all’s  wellP 
Malum  in  se. 

Peace  and  old  age  at  length  brought  promised  rest; 
They  anchored  here; 

The  turf  lies  lightly  on  the  gallant  breast 
That  ne’er  knew  fear 
When  danger  pressed. 

Now  safe  from  raging  storm  or  battle’s  din. 

Their  souls,  redeemed  by  Him  who  knew  no  sin, 
Fmd  calm  retreat. 

And  when  all  bodies,  from  the  general  wreck. 

Are  mustered  by  the  angel  of  the  cheque — 

Their  souls  to  meet — 

First  upon  deck! 


A SCENE  AT  SEA. 

A CRY  on  deck  awoke  all  in  the  cabins  early  on  the  succeed- 
ing morning.  It  was  scarcely  light,  but  a common  excitement 
seized  on  every  passenger,  and  ten  ndinutes  had  not  elapsed 
when  Eve  and  her  governess  appeared  in  the  hurricane  house, 
the  last  two  of  those  who  came  from  below.  Few  questions ; 
had  been  asked,  but  all  hurried  on  deck  with  their  apprehen-  ' 
sions  awakened  by  the  gale,  increased  to  the  sense  of  some 
positive  and  impending  danger. 

Nothing,  however,  was  immediately  apparent  to  justify  all 
this  sudden  clamour.  The  gale  continued,  if  anything,  with 
increased  power;  the  ocean  was  rolling  over  its  cataracts  of 
3ombing  seas  with  which  the  ship  was  still  racing,  driven  under 
die  strain  of  a reefed  forecourse,  the  only  canvass  that  was  set. 
Even  with  little  sail  the  hull  was  glancing  through  the  raging 
3eas,  or  rather  in  their  company,  at  a rate  little  short  of  ten 
niles  in  the  hour. 

Captain  Truck  was  in  tiie  mizen-rigging,  bare-headed  every 
ock  of  hair  he  had  blowing  out  hke  a pendant.  Occasionally 
le  signed  to  the  man  at  the  wheel  which  way  to  i)ut  the  helm ; 
br  instead  of  sleeping,  as  many  had  supposed,  he  had  been 
jonning  the  ship  for  hours  in  the  same  situation.  As  Eve  ax)- 
>eared,  he  was  directing  the  attention  of  several  of  the  gentle- 
nen  to  some  object  astern,  but  a very  few  moments  x^ut  all  on 
leek  in  possession  of  the  facts. 

About  a cable’s  length,  on  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  IMo- 
lawk,  was  a ship  careering  before  the  gale  like  themselves, 
hough  carrying  more^^canvass,  and  consequently  driving  faster  I 
hrough  the  water.  The  sudden  appearance  of  this  vessel  in  | 
he  sombre  light  of  the  morning  when  objects  were  seen 
listinctly,  but  without  the  glare  of  day;  the  dark  hull,  relieved 
)y  a single  narrow  line  of  white  paint,  dotted  with  xjorts;  the 
jlossy  hammock-cloths,  and  all  those  other  coverings  of  dark 
distening  canvass  which  give  to  a cniiser  un  air  of  finisli  nnd 


comfort,  like  that  of  a travelling-carriage;  the  symmetry  of 
the  spars,  and  the  gracefulness  of  all  the  lines,  whether  of  the 
hull  or  hamper,  told  all  who  knew  anything  of  such  subjects, 
that  the  stranger  was  a vessel  of  war.  To  this  information 
Captain  Truck  added  that  it  was  their  old  pursuer,  the  Fame. 

“ She  is  corvette-built,”  said  the  master  of  the  Mohawk, 
“ and  is  obliged  to  carry  more  canvass  than  we,  in  order  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  seas;  for  if  one  of  these  big  fellows 
should  overtake  her,  and  throw  its  crest  into  her  waist,  she 
would  become  like  a man  Avho  has  taken  too  much  on  a Satur- 
day night,  and  with  whom  a second  dose  might  settle  the  pur- 
ser’s books  for  ever.” 

Such  in  fact  was  the  history  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
ship.  She  had  lain-to  as  long  as  possible,  and  on  being  driven 
to  scud,  carried  close-reefed  main-topsail,  a show  of  canvass  that 
urged  her  through  the  water  about  two  knots  to  the  hour  faster 
than  the  rate  of  the  packet.  Necessarily  following  the  same 
course,  she  overtook  the  latter  just  as  the  day  began  to  dawn. 
The  cry  had  arisen  on  her  sudden  discovery,  and  the  moment 
had  now  arrived  when  she  was  about  to  come  up,  quite  abreast 
of  her  late  chase.  The  passage  of  the  Fame,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  a grand,  but  thrilling  thing.  Her  captain,  too, 
was  seen  in  the  mizen-rigging  of  his  ship,  rocked  by  the  gigan- 
tic billows  over  which  the  fabric  was  careering.  He  had  a 
speaking-trumpet  in  his  hand,  as  if  still  bent  on  his  duty,  in 
the  midst  of  that  awful  warring  of  the  elements.  Captain 
Truck  called  for  a trumpet  in  his  turn,  and,  fearful  of  conse- 
quences, he  waved  it  to  the  other  to  keep  more  aloof.  The  in- 
junction was  either  misunderstood,  the  man-of-war’s  man  was 
too  much  bent  on  his  object,  or  the  sea  was  too  uncontrollable 
for  such  a purpose,  the  corvette  driving  up  on  a sea  quite 
abeam  of  the  packet,  and  in  fearful  proximity.  The  English- 
man applied  the  trumpet,  and  words  were  heard  amid  the  roar- 
ing of  the  winds.  At  that  time,  the  white  field  of  old  Albion, 
with  the  St.  George’s  cross,  rode  over  the  bulwarks,  and  by 
the  time  it  had  reached  the  gaff-end,  the  bunting  was  whipping 
in  ribbons. 

“ Show  ’em  the  gridiron  !”  growled  Captain  Truck  through 
his  trumpet,  with  its  mouth  turned  in  board. 

As  everything  was  ready,  this  order  was  instantly  obeyed 
and  the  stripes  of  America  were  soon  seen  fluttering  nearly 
in  separate  pieces.  The  two  ships  now  ran  a short  distance 
in  parallel  lines,  rolling  from  each  other  so  heavily  that  the 
bright  copper  of  the  corvette  was  seen  nearly  to  her  keel. 
The  Englishman,  who  seemed  a portion  of  his  ship,  again 
tried  his  trumpet ; the  detached  words  of  “ lie  by,” — “ orders,” 
— “ communicate,”  were  caught  by  one  or  two,  but  the  howl- 
ing of  the  gale  rendered  all  connection  in  the  meaning  im- 
possible. The  Englishman  ceased  his  efforts  to  make  himself 
heard,  for  the  two  ships  were  now  rolling-to,  and  it  appeared 
as  if  they  would  interlock  their  spars.  There  was  an  instant 
when  Mr.  Leach  had  his  hand  on  the  main-brace  to  let  it  go  ; 
but  the  Fame  started  away  on  a sea,  like  a horse  that  feels 
the  spur,  and,  disobeying  her  helm,  shot  forward  as  if  about 
to  cross  the  Mohawk’s  forefoot. 

A breathless  instant  followed,  for  all  on  board  the  two 
ships  thought  they  must  mow  inevitably  come  foul  of  each 
other,  and  this  the  more  so,  because  the  Mohawk  took  the 
impulse  of  the  sea  just  as  it  was  lost  to  the  Fame,  and  seemed 
on  the  point  of  plunging  directly  into  the  stern  of  the  latter. 
Even  the  seamen  clenched  the  ropes  around  them  convulsively, 
and  the  boldest  held  their  breaths  for  a time.  “The  p-o-r-t, 
hard  a port,  and  be  d — d to  you  !”  of  Captain  Iruck:  and 
the  “ S-t-a-r-b-o-a-r-d,  starboard  hard  !”  of  the  Englishman, 
were  both  distinctly  audible  to  all  in  the  two  ships ; for  this 
was  a moment  in  which  seaman  can  speak  louder  than  the 
tempest.  The  affrighted  vessels  seemed  to  recede  together, 
and  then  they  shot  asunder  in  diverging  lines,  the  Fame 
leading.  All  further  attempts  at  a communication  were 
instantly  useless;  the  corvette  being  half  a mile  a-head  in  a 
quavler  of  an  hour,  rolling  her  yard-arms  very  near  to  the 
water. — llomewavd  Hound. 
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DREADFUL  STEAM-BOAT  DISASTER. 

The  York  Sun  publishes  the  following  particulars  of 
the  loss  ot  the  steam-boat  Swallow,  having  on  board  350  pas- 
sengers : — “ The  steam-boat  Swallow,  having  on  board  about 
350  passengers,  left  Albany  last  Monday  evening  at  six 
o’clock,  for  this  city.  When  opposite  Hudson,  near  Athens, 
she  struck  a rocu  and  broke  in  two.  All  was  consternation 
on  board ; the  ladies  were  tendbly  alarmed  and  agitated,  and 
many  were  for  jumping  overboard  in  efforts  to  reach  the 
rock,  or  to  save  themselves  in  any  way.  The  gentlemen  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  any  of  the  ladies  leaving  the  boat,  con- 
sidering all  safe  in  clinging  to  the  wreck.  What  rendered  the 
scene  more  appalling  was  the  total  darkness  of  the  night — the 
water  coming  up  to  the  hurricane  deck,  and  the  ladies  being 
drawn  up  through  the  skylights  drenched  in  water.  The 
heeling  of  the  boat  brought  the  fire  of  the  furnaces  in  contact 
with  the  wood,  and  a lurid  flame  burst  forth,  lighting  up  at 
once,  and  adding  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene.  Surrounded  by 
fire  and  waiter,  every  effort  was  made  by  each  person  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  safety.  The  terror  seemed  to  be  at  its 
highest  when  the  boat  broke  in  two,  the  water  put  out  the 
fire,  and  the  stern  sank.  At  this  critical  moment  the  steam- 
boats Express  and  Rochester,  came  up,  and  immediately  got 
out  all  their  boats,  to  pick  up  those  who  were  in  the  water, 
and  save  the  residue  who  were  clinging  to  the  wreck — of  these 
the  Rochester  took  on  board  150,  and  the  Express  50.  Many 
were  known,  however,  to  have  reached  Hudson  and  Athens, 
as  boats  were  promptly  dispatched  from  both  places.  The 
rock  is  well  known  and  had  the  pilot  kept  in  the  channel  the 
acccident  would  not  have  occurred.”  We  have  received  the 
following  particulars  from  Mr.  C.  Pratt,  of  Covert,  Seneca 
county.  New  York,  who  was  a passenger  in  the  Swallow  at 
the  time  of  the  disaster: — “On  going  into  the  ladies’  cabin 
after  the  vessel  struck,  he  found  it  full  of  ladies,  and  seizing 
his  two  daughters,  he  rushed  forward,  in  company  with  his 
grandson,  leaving  in  the  ladies'  cabin  two  ladies  named  Coffin, 
who  were  in  company  with  an  aged  lady  from  Troy,  these 
being  the  only  ladies  whose  names  w'e7*e  known  to  liis 
daughter:*.  Passing  to  the  forward  deck,  he  was  met  by  some 
one  who  told  him  to  keep  off  the  bows,  as  the  boat  was  going 
down  ; and  as  he  turned  to  get  to  the  hurricane  deck,  with 
liis  daughters  and  grandson,  he  was  met  by  a rush  of  water 
sweeping  over  the  lower  deck  from  the  stern,  and,  turning 
lound  caught  a glimpse  of  the  two  Misses  Coffin  behind  him, 
but  on  gaining  the  upper-deck  with  his  charge  they  were 
missing  ; search  was  made  for  their  bodies  on  the  lower  deck 
and  one  of  them  recovered,  but  quite  dead.  The  other  could 
not  be  found.  As  the  boat  sank  down,  about  20  or  25,  or 
more,  took  refuge  in  the  state  rooms,  believing  that  they 
would  be  safe,  but  they  were  soon  overwhelmed,  some  esca- 
ping on  settees,  chairs,  and  tables,  and  floating  away,  while  a 
few  gained  the  hurricane  deck,  but  it  is  feared  that  several 
remained  in  the  rooms  and  were  drowned.  Of  those  who 
floated  off  (about  15  or  20)  two  gentlemen  and  a lady  were 
found  clinging  to  a settee  about  a mile  and  a half  below  the 
wreck,  all  three  alive,  but  greatly  exhausted.  They  were 
taken  to  Athens.  Of  the  others  who  tried  to  save  themselves 
by  similar  means,  nothing  was  known  up  to  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  it  is  feared  they  have  perished.  Passengers  saved  : 
—204.  The  gentleman  of  Detroit,  named  Huest,  having  a 
bag  containing  1500  dollars  in  gold,  jumped  overboard  with 
the  bag  upon  his  arm,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  let  it  go.  He 
was  only  saved  by  having  fortunately  grasped  a narrow  strip 
of  board  as  he  jumped.'* 


DISASTROUS  EVENT. 

^ The  following  impressive  and  disastrous  story  was  related  by 
the  captain  of  a ship,  in  which  the  writer  was  a passenger  from 
the  United  States  to  England: — 

“ As  I was  once  sailing  (said  he)  in  a fine  stout  ship  across 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  one  of  those  fogs  that  prevail  in 
those  parts,  rendered  it  impossible  for  ns  to  see  far  a-head, 
even  in  the  day-time;  but  at  night,  the  weather  was  so  thick 
that  we  could  not  distinguish  any  object  at  twice  the  length  of 
the  ship.  I kept  lights  at  the  mast-head,  and  a constant  watch  I 


forward  to  look  out  for  fishing-smacks,  which  are  accustomed 
to  lie  at  anchor  on  the  banks.  The  wind  was  blowing  a smack- 
ing breeze,  and  we  were  going  at  a great  rate  through  the 
water — suddenly  the  watch  gave  the  alarm  of  “ a sail  a-head!” 
it  was  scarcely  uttered  before  we  were  upon  her.  She  was  a 
small  schooner  at  anchor,  with  the  broadside  towards  us.  The 
crew  were  all  asleep,  and  had  neglected  to  hoist  a light.  We 
struck  her  just  a-midships.  The  force,  the  size,  and  the  weight 
of  our  vessel,  bore  her  down  below  the  waves;  we  passed  over 
her,  and  were  hurried  on  our  course.  As  the  crashing  wreck 
was  sinking  beneath  us,  I had  a glimpse  of  two  or  three  half- 
naked  wretches  rushing  from  their  cabin  they  just  started 
from  their  beds  to  be  swallowed  by  the  waves.  We  heard 
their  dro-wning  cry  mingling  with  the  wind.  The  blast  that 
bore  it  to  our  ears  swept  us  out  of  all  further  hearing.  I shall 
never  forget  that  cry.  It  was  some  time  before  we  could  put 
the  ship  about,  she  was  under  such  headway.  We  returned, 
as  nearly  as  we  could  guess,  to  the  place  where  the  smack  had 
anchored.  We  cruised  about  for  several  hours  in  the  dense  fog. 
We  fired  signal  guns,  and  listened  if  we  might  hear  the  halloo 
of  any  survivors.  But  all  was  silent;  we  never  saw  or  heard 
anything  more  of  them.” 


ON  THE  LAUNCH  OF  THE  VANGUARD,  OF  EIGHTY 

GUNS,  AT  PEMBROKE,  August  25,  1835. 

A WAV,  bold  ship! — ’tis  thine  no  more- 
In  cradled  stillness  here  to  rest  ; 

Away! — ’tis  time  thou  quitt’st  this  shore — 

Thy  home  shall  be  the  billows’  breast. 

For,  like  long-severed  friends  ye  meet, 

Disporting  waves  thy  bed  prepare; 

And  thou,  so  pleased  the  emljrace  to  greet, 

A womau'.s  arm  propels  the  there. 

Yet  ere  we  part,  a word — this  land 
Forget  not  as  thy'bounteous  mother; 

Guard  her  who  nurtured  thee — whose  hand 
Makes  thee  tlie  awe  of  every  other. 

d'heu  onward! — far  as  ocean  flows, 

Though  storms  be  rife  and  .surges  sweep; 

O’ercome  whate’er  th}'-  course  oppose, 

For  thou  and  thine  must  rule  the  (leop. 

Where’er  the  weak  require  a friend, 

Where  force  or  fraud  deserve  a foe. 

Where  England  tyrants’  chains  would  rend. 

Be  there — the  first  to  strike  the  blow. 

Not  conquest  be  thine  aim — but  right — 

So  freedom’s  friends  in  thee  shall  tru.st; 

And  foemen,  while  they  feel  thy  might, 

Confess  that  thou,  if  strong,  art  jusl. 

And  bear,  as  kindred  Imlwarks  bore, 

Untarnished  still  by  foes  or  time. 

That  flag  triumphant  as  of  yore, 

Unfurl’d  and  fear’d  in  every  clime. 

Wreath  victory  round  the  seaman’s  brow — 

Rear  future  Nelson’s  from  our  isle, 

Like  him  whose  form  adorns  thy  prow — 

Thus  did  thy  namesake  at  the  Nile. 


SELF-DEVOTION. 

After  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  in  1797,  it  was  long  before 
the  fleet  entirely  recovered  that  sound  discipline  which  had 
characterised  the  British  navy.  Partial  eruptions  frequently 
occurred  on  board  the  ships  of  the  line.  Among  others,  tlie 
Marlborough  was  particularly  conspicuous  for  its  turbulent 
spirit.  The  captain,  finding  all  his  efforts  vain,  repaired  at 
once  to  the  Admiralty,  where  his  conduct  not  having  given 
entire  satisfaction,  he  was  refused  an  audience.  After  repeated 
and  fruitless  solicitations,  he  drew  his  dirk  in  the  waiting  rocuu 

and  plunging  it  into  his  breast,  exclaimed,  as  he  expired “I 

have  always  done  my  duty!” 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA, 
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LOSS  Oh^  H.M.S.  WAGER. 

An  expedition  on  a great  scale  against  the  settlement  of  the 
Spaniards  having  been  resolved  on  by  the  British  government, 
six  vessels  of  war  and  two  store-ships  sailed  troin  England  for 
South  America,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1740,  one  of  which 
was  the  Wager,  the  subject  of  the  following  narrative. 

The  Wager  was  an  old  East  Indianian,  which  Avas  purchased 
and  fitted  out  as  a man-of-war  for  this  occasion,  and  being  used 
- as  a store-ship,  was  deeply  laden  Avith  military  and  other  stores 
for  the  use  of  the  other  ships,  besides  being  encumbered  with  bale 
goods  and  other  merchandize.  For  some  reason  the  expedition 
Avas  delayed  beyond  the  proper  time,  and  proper  regard  Avas  not 
paid  to  the  necessary  requisites  for  a voyage  round  Cape  Horn, 
in  a vessel  of  her  quality  and  condition.  The  crcAv  consisted  of 


men  pressed  from  long  voyages  and  the  land  forces,  of  infirm 
and  decrepid  invalids  from  Chelsea  Hospital,  in  despair  at  the 
prospect  of  such  a long  and  arduous  expedition. 

On  October  27th  the  Wager  anchored  in  Funchal  Road,  in 
the  island  of  Madeira,  where  they  obtained  a supply  of  Avatcr 
On  the  4th  of  November,  Captain  Kidd  Avas  removed  to  the 
Pearl,  one  of  the  squadron,  and  Avas  succeeded  by  Captain  Mur- 
ray; but  on  the  17  th  of  Februaiy,  1741,  another  change  ensued 
by  the  death  of  Captain  Kidd  in  the  Pearl,  Avho  was  succeeded 
by  Captain  Murray,  and  Captain  Cheap  had  the  command  of 
the  Wager. 

On  the  1 st  of  April  the  commodore  ordered  the  carpenter  of 
the  Wager  on  board  the  Gloucester,  and  during  his  absence 
they  experienced  a great  deal  of  bad  Aveathcr,  and  Avhen  near 


LOSS  OF  ms  biajesty’s  ship  wager,  captain  cheap,  may  14,  1741. 


the  southernmost  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  a sudden 
shift  of  Avind  almost  drove  them  on  the  rocks  of  Staten  Island. 
They,  however,  contrived  to  Aveather  them  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  squadron,  with  whom  they  kept  company  for 
some  time. 

On  the  8th  of  April  the  mizen-mast  was  carried  away  by  the 
great  roll  of  a hollow  sea,  which  broke  all  the  chain-plates  to 
windward;  and  on  the  12th  there  was  a heavy  gale  with  a great 
swell.  At  seven  in  the  morning  a sea  broke  over  the  ship, 
which  carried  tlie  gunner  over  the  wheel,  bilged  the  cutter,  and 
canted  her  off  the  sheets,  bottom  up,  athwart  the  barge.  The 
long-boat  was  also  half-filled,  when  she  was  scuttled,  and  the 
cutter  was  recoA^ercd  to  her  place.  The  spritsail-yard  and  jib- 
boom  were  got  in  for  fear  of  endangering  tlie  boAvsprit.  The 
No.  10. 


rigging  was  all  gone,  and  broke  fore  and  aft,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  crew  Avere  at  this  time  sick. 

The  carpenter  having  returned  on  the  l lth,  the  tempestuous 
Aveather  and  sAvell  of  tlie  sea  Ix'ing  previously  to<)  great  and 
dangerous  for  boats,  a cap  Avas  fitted  on  the  stump  ot  the  mizen- 
mast,  and  a lower  studdingsail-boom  ol  forty  feet  got  up.  1 hi.s, 
however,  and  i)atchiiig  u]>  the  rigging,  ])roved  only  a temporary 
cx{)edient;  for  on  the  1st  of  May,  alter  a consultation  of  the 
officers,  it  Avas  resol A'ed  to  cut  away  tlic  Isest  boAver-anchor,  as 
there  Avas  no  ])ossibilify  of  securing  it  Avithout  j'utliug  the  fore- 
mast in  extreme  danger,  as  all  tlie  shrouds  and  cliaiu-i)lates 
Avere  broke,  and  the  shij)  in  a crazy  condition. 

Minis  shattt.rcd  and  disabled,  the  Wager  lost  sight  of  the 
squadron;  .and  from  an  error  in  conjecture  a:',  to  their  sitmition, 
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there  being  no  charts  of  that  coast,  and  the  weather  being  un- 
favonrable  for  observation,  they  had  the  additional  mortifica- 
tion to  find  themselves  bearing  for  a lee-shore.  It  had  been 
generally  understood  in  the  ship,  that  the  place  of  rendezvous 
was  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  to  which,  considering  the 
condition  she  was  in,  the  officers  advised  the  captain  to  repair. 
A quantity  of  weeds  and  the  fiights  of  certain  birds  indicated 
their  approach  towards  the  land,  and  alarm  began  now  to  be 
esEcited  for  the  danger  of  a lee- shore.  The  gunner  informed  the 
captain,  that  by  his  desire,  he  had  calculated  the  longitude,  and 
judged  them  to  l^e  sixty  leagues  from  land;  and  then  the  cap- 
tain told  him  that  the  place  of  rendezvous  was  the  island  of 
Socoro.  The  captain  stated  that  he  had  no  intention  of  coming 
to  an  anchor,  but  that  he  meant  to  standoff  and  on  for  tweuty- 


four  hours;  and  if  in  that  time  he  saw  none  of  the  squadron,  he 
should  then  go  to  Juan  Fernandez.  “ Sir,”  replied  the  gunner, 
“ the  ship  is  a perfect  wreck,  our  mizen-mast  gone,  with  the 
standing  rigging  fore  and  abaft,  and  all  our  people  down,  twelve 
only  being  fit  for  duty;  it  may  therefore  be  dangerous  to  fall  in 
with  the  land.”  The  captain  observed,  it  did  not  signify,  as  he 
was  determined  to  obey  his  orders  and  go  to  the  first  place  of 
rendezvous.  It  may  here  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
island  of  Socoro  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baldivia,  the  capture 
of  which  place  coiJd  not  be  effected  without  the  junction  of  the 
Wager,  which  carried  the  naval  and  military  stores. 

On  the  13th  the  captain  unfortunately  fell  and  dislocated  his 
shoulder,  which  confined  him  to  his  cabin;  and  at  eight  in  the 
morning  the  straps  of  the  fore-gear  blocks  breaking  the  fore- 


yard came  down,  which  was  some  time  before  it  could  be  got  up 
again,  so  many  of  the  crew  being  disabled  by  sickness.  At 
nine  o’clock  the  carpenter  going  forward  saw  land  from  the 
fore-castle,  and  pointed  it  out  to  the  lieutenant  on  deck,  who 
would  not  believe  it  to  be  the  case;  till  at  length,  when  the  fact 
would  admit  of  no  doubt,  the  gunner  informed  the  captain,  who 
immediately  gave  orders  to  swing  the  fore-yard  up,  to  set  the 
foresail,  and  wear  the  ship  with  her  head  to  the  southward. 
Every  exertion  was  made  to  crowd  her  off  the  land,  but  from 
the  wind  being  tempestuous,  had  now  increased  to  a perfect  hur- 
ricane and  blowing  right  in  upon  shore,  that  every  att^npt 
from  so  small  a number  of  hands  was  rendered  utterly  useless. 

The  night  came  on  dreadful  beyond  description;  during  the 
first  and  middle  watch  it  blew  and  rained  tremendously,  and  in 


tlirowing  out  the  topsail  to  claw  off  the  shore,  they  were  blown 
from  the  yard.  It  was  at  the  same  time  so  extremely  dark, 
that  the  people  could  not  see  the  length  of  the  ship. 

On  Thursday  the  14  th,  at  four  in  the  morning,  the  ship  came 
up  with  her  head  to  the  west,  so  that  she  was  then  standing  off 
the  shore;  but  in  half-an-hour  afterwards  she  struck  abaft  on  a 
sunken  rock. 

The  shock,  though  very  great,  so  nearly  resembled  that  of  a 
heavy  sea,  such  as  they  had  often  experienced  in  the  preced- 
ing storms,  that  they  took  it  for  nothing  else;  they  were,  how- 
ever, soon  undeceived,  by  the  ship  striking  a second  time  more 
violently  than  before,  wliich  laid  her  upon  her  beam-ends,  the 
sea  making  a fair  breach  over  her. 

In  this  dreadful  situation  the  vessel  lay  for  some  little  tiine^ 
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every  one  on  board  expecting  the  present  moment  to  be  his  last; 
and  numbers,  who  being  in  the  last  stage  of  the  scurvy,  unable 
to  leave  their  hammocks,  already  drowned.  Around  them  no- 
thing was  visible  but  breakers,  till  at  length  a mountainous  sea 
threw  her  off  the  rock,  upon  which  slie  immediately  struck 
again  and  broke  her  tiller,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  steer 
with  the  main  and  fore  sheets,  easing  off  one  and  hauling  aft 
the  other  as  she  caine-to  or  fell  off. 

In  this  terrific  crisis  of  their  fate,  to  have  observed  the  various 
modes  oy  which  this  accumulation  of  horrors  operated  upon  the 
different  characters  and  dispositions  of  individuals,  would  have 
required  an  observer  free  of  all  impressions  of  his  own  danger. 
One  man  in  particular,  was  seen  stalking  about  the  deck  in  the 
ravings  of  despair,  and  flourishing  a cutlass  about  his  head, 
called  himself  king  of  the  country,  and  struck  at  every  one  he 
came  near,  till  his  companions  knocked  him  down,  as  a security 
against  his  violence.  Some  who  had  been  reduced  by  long  sick- 
ness and  the  scurvy,  became  bereaved  of  sensation,  and  were 
tossed  to  and  fro  upon  the  deck  like  inanimate  logs ; indeed  so 
fearful  were  the  foaming  breakers  all  around,  that  one  of  the 
bravest  men  on  board,  dismayed  at  their  threatening  appear- 
ance, would  have  thrown  himself  over  the  rails  of  the  quarter- 
deck had  he  not  been  prevented.  There  were,  however,  seve- 
ral instances  of  presence  of  mind  that  were  truly  heroic.  The 
man  at  the  helm  kept  his  station  when  the  rudder  and  tiller 
were  gone;  and  on  one  of  the  officers  asking  him  if  the  ship 
would  steer,  he  steadily  made  a trial  by  the  wheel,  and  then 
answered  with  the  same  respect  and  coolness  as  if  the  ship  had 
been  in  perfect  safety.  Mr.  Jones,  the  mate,  who  not  only  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  the  Wager,  but  afterwards  that  of  the  Litch- 
field, on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  was  not  only  himself  undaunted 
at  the  threatening  danger,  but  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  same 
confidence  in  others.  “ My  friends,”  he  said,  “ let  us  not  be  dis- 
couraged. Did  you  never  see  a ship  among  the  breakers  be- 
fore? Come,  lend  a hand;  here  is  a sheet,  and  here  is  a brace; 
lay  hold.  I don’t  doubt  but  that  we  may  yet  bring  her  near 
enough  to  land  to  save  all  our  lives.”  This  ready  address  con- 
tributed to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  people  who  now  went  to 
work  in  earnest. 

They  now  ran  in  between  an  opening  of  the  rocks,  steering 
by  the  sheets  and  braces,  till  providentially  they  stuck  fast  be- 
tween two  great  rocks,  the  one  to  windward  sheltering  them  in 
some  measure  from  the  violence  of  the  sea.  The  mainmast  and 
foremast  were  immediately  cut  by  the  board,  and  the  sheet- 
anchor  from  the  gunwale;  but  the  ship  continued  beating  so 
violently,  that  they  had  very  little  hopes  of  her  holding  long 
together. 

The  long-expected  day  at  length  broke  on  the  horrors  of  this 
long  night,  and  the  weather  clearing  up  for  a few  moments  gave 
them  a glimpse  of  the  shore.  Their  only  consideration  now  was 
to  save  their  lives,  as  the  land  did  not  seem  above  a musket- 
shot  off;  it  was,  however,  a work  of  some  time  to  get  out  the 
boats,  and  the  first  that  was  launched  over  the  gunwale,  had  so 
many  leap  into  her,  that  she  was  almost  overloaded.  The  cap- 
tain sent  the  barge  ashore  to  see  if  the  land  was  inhabited,  but 
not  returning  so  soon  as  expected  the  yawl  was  sent  after  her. 

The  captain  being  confined  to  his  bed  from  the  accident  he 
had  met,  Mr.  Byron,  a midshipman,  went  down  to  him  and 
asked  whether  he  would  not  go  on  shore,  but  he  answered  as  he 
had  done  before,  that  he  should  be  the  last  to  leave  the  ship, 
and  ordered  Mr.  Byron  to  assist  in  gettiog  out  the  men  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

The  scene  within  the  ship  became  suddenly  changed;  those 
who  had  exhibited  the  strongest  signs  of  fear,  conceiving  them- 
selves now  out  of  immediate  danger,  grew  riotous;  they  broke 
open  every  box  they  could  reach,  stove  in  the  heads  of  the  casks 
of  wine  and  brandy  as  they  were  brouglit  up  from  the  hold,  and 
got  so  completely  intoxicated  that  several  of  them  were  drowned 
on  board,  and  lay  floating  about  the  decks  for  several  days 
afterwards. 

As  long  as  any  liquor  could  be  got  at,  the  boatswain  and  se- 
veral of  the  crew  would  not  leave  the  ship.  Captain  Cheap 
allowed  himself,  therefore,  to  be  assisted  out  of  bed,  put  into  the 
boat,  and  carried  ashore  along  witli  the  other  officers;  but  the 
raaiter,  boatswain,  gunner,  and  carpenter  remained  cu  board. 


It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  gaining  the  shore  was 
the  most  desirable  object  to  be  attained  by  men  thus  on  the 
point  of  perishing  by  shipwreck— yet,  all  things  considered,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  those  who  landed  were  bettered  by  the 
exchange.  Whichever  way  they  turned  their  eyes  a scene  of  hor- 
ror and  desolation  presented  itself;  upon  the  one  side  the  wreck, 
and  with  it  all  they  had  in  the  world  to  subsist  upon,  and  a 
boisterous  element  presented  a hideous  prospect;  while  on  the 
other,  the  bleak  and  barren  aspect  of  the  shore  promised  no 
other  advantage  than  merely  preservation  from  the  sea. 

In  exerting  themselves  against  impending  evils,  and  search- 
ing for  some  shelter  for  their  benumbed  and  almost  helpless 
limbs,  they  discovered  an  Indian  hut,  in  a wood,  at  a small  dis- 
tance from  the  beach,  and  into  this,  as  many  as  possible,  crowded 
themselves  during  the  night,  which  was  extremely  tempestuous 
and  rainy. 

In  this  wretched  hovel,  a lieutenant  of  marines  died  during 
the  night ; and  of  those  who  took  shelter  under  a tree  for  want 
of  room  in  the  hut,  two  also  perished  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather. 

The  calls  of  hunger,  which  had  hitherto  been  quelled  by  more 
immediate  dangers,  in  the  morning  became  too  importunate  to 
be  resisted.  Many  of  them  had  fasted  forty-eight  hours,  and 
several  a much  longer  time ; it  therefore  became  necessary  to 
examine  what  they  had  brought  ashore.  Only  two  or  three 
pounds  of  biscuit  dust  had  been  saved,  and  those  who  had  been 
sent  out  were  only  enabled  to  kill  one  seagull,  and  gather  some 
wild  celery ; these  were  put  into  a pot,  with  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  made  into  soup;  but  no  sooner  had  they 
swallowed  it  than  they  were  seized  with  a most  painful  sickness 
of  the  stomach,  violent  retchings,  and  other  symptoms  of  being 
poisoned.  This  was  attributed  to  the  wild  herbs;  but  upon  ex- 
amination, it  was  found  that  the  biscuit  dust,  which  was  the 
sweepings  of  the  bread-room,  had  been  put  into  a tobacco  bag, 
whose  contents  had  mixed  with  the  dust  and  proved  a stroiig 
emetic. 

About  one  hundred  and  forty  had  by  this  time  got  on  shore, 
but  some  few  still  remained  on  the  wreck,  among  whom  was 
the  boatswain.  An  officer  was  sent  in  the  yawl  to  visit  them 
and  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  them  to  join  the  rest,  but  he 
found  them  in  such  disorder  and  disposition  to  mutiny,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  purpose  and  return  without  them. 

Those  on  shore  were  strongly  induced  to  make  a survey  of 
the  land,  but  apprehensive  that  the  Indians  might  be  in  the 
vicinity,  they  limited  their  excursions,  the  groimd  being  morassy 
and  unpromising.  The  spot  which  they  occupied  was  a bay 
formed  by  hiUy  promontories ; that  to  the  north,  wliicli  they 
called  Mount  Misery,  was  so  exceedingly  steep  that  tliey  were 
obliged  to  cut  steps  in  it  to  enable  them  to  ascend,  as  the  prox- 
imity of  the  sea  prevented  them  going  round  it. 

The  next  night  proved  extremely  tempestuous,  and  the  sea 
running  very  high,  threatened  those  who  were  on  board  with 
destruction  from  the  ship  parting  asunder.  They  were  then  as 
solicitous  to  get  ashore  as  they  were  before  obstinate  in  reject- 
ing assistance;  and  not  finding  the  boat  come  to  their  relief  the 
instant  they  expected  it,  they  fired  one  of  their  quarter-deck 
guns  at  the  hut.  The  ball  passed  just  over  the  covering,  and 
was  distinctly  heard  by  the  captain  and  others  who  were  within. 
Another  attempt  was  therefore  made  to  bring  these  inconside- 
rate people  on  shore,  but  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  sea  the 
attempt  proved  abortive. 

The  people  on  board  now  became  outrageous  at  the  delay, 
and  carrying  their  intemperance  to  excess,  broke  open  chests 
and  cabins  for  plunder,  that  must  be  useless  to  them;  and  so 
intent  were  they  on  pillage,  that  one  man  had  evidently  been 
murdered  for  his  share  of  the  spoil,  as  his  corpse  presented  all 
the  marks  of  strangulation.  Li  the  perpetration  of  these  out- 
rages, they  did  not  forget  to  provide  themselves  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  of  which  the  officers  were  greatly  in  need;  but  of 
these  they  were  soon  deprived  on  coming  ashore  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  Captain  Cheap  and  Lieutenant  Hamilton,  who  lield 
loaded  pistols  to  their  breasts. 

Among  the  mutineers  who  had  been  left  on  board  was  the 
boatswain,  and  he,  instead  of  exerting  the  authority  he  had 
over  the  rest  to  restrain  them  ag  much  was  fiimiolf 
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a ringleader  in  the  riot.  This  man  came  on  shore,  dressed  up 
in  laced  clothes ; but  notwithstanding  the  figure  he  then  made, 
Captain  Cheap,  by  a well  aimed  blow  with  his  cane,  felled  him  j 
to  the  ground.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  refrain  from  laughter 
at  the  whimsical  appearance  which  was  made  by  these  fellows, 
who,  having  rified  the  chests  of  the  ofidcers’  best  suits,  had  put 
them  on  over  their  greasy  trowsers,  and  dirty  checked  shirts. 
They  were,  however,  soon  stripped  of  their  finery  as  they  had 
before  been  obliged  to  resign  their  arms. 

As  the  incessant  rains  and  extreme  cold  rendered  it  necessary 
to  obtain  some  more  shelter  than  the  hut  afforded;  the  gunner, 
carpenter,  and  several  more,  turned  the  cutter  keel  upwards, 
and  fixing  it  on  props,  it  formed  no  despicable  habitation.  This 
allowed  them  more  time  to  look  after  provisions,  and  they  soon 
supplied  themselves  with  sea-fowls,  limpets,  muscles,  and  other 
shell-fish  in  tolerable  abundance;  but,  notwithstanding  the  ut- 
most industry,  the  supply  was  far  short  of  the  necessities  of  so 
many.  The  wreck  was,  therefore,  resorted  to  as  frequently  as 
possible,  which  at  best  formed  only  a precarious  addition,  and 
several  officers  always  stood  armed  on  the  beach  as  the  boats 
arrived  to  prevent  the  men  embezzling  what  was  brought. 

In  order  to  secure  what  had  thus  been  obtained.  Captain  Cheap 
ordered  a store-tent  to  be  erected  near  his  hut,  from  which 
nothing  should  be  served  unless  in  certain  measure  and  propor- 
tions. The  petty  officers  were  appointed  to  watch  the  tent  by 
night,  which  was  a severe  duty,  considering  their  being  engaged 
by  day  in  search  of  food;  but,  notwithstanding  their  utmost  vi- 
gilance, frequent  robberies  were  committed  on  the  stores;  and 
one  night  when  Mr.  Byron  had  the  watch  he  came  unawares 
on  a thief,  and,  presenting  a pistol  to  his  breast,  comi^elled  him 
to  submit  to  be  tied  to  a post  until  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
more  effectually  securing  him. 

The  proportions  that  could  be  afforded  were  so  small  that, 
even  with  what  they  could  find  on  the  coast,  many  x)crished  of 
hunger. 

A boy,  who  had  picked  up  the  liver  of  one  of  the  drowned 
men,  could,  with  difficulty,  be  restrained  from  making  a meal 
of  it;  while  the  shore  was  searched  night  and  day,  and  those 
who  were  less  fortunate  than  their  neigliboTirs,  if  they  did  not 
perish  of  hunger,  were  driven  to  the  utmost  extremity.  It  was 
only  on  the  25th  of  May  that  provisions  began  to  be  regularly 
served  out  from  the  store-tent,  whereas  tlie  wreck  took  place 
on  the  14th. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  the  long-boat  was  got  out  by  cutting 
away  the  gunwale  of  the  wreck,  and  several  men  were  found 
drowned  in  it;  the  decks  were  also  scuttled  in  order  to  get  at 
the  contents  below.  While  engaged  in  these  operations,  three 
canoes  with  Indians,  came  alongside  the  wreck,  from  around  a 
point  to  the  southward,  but  they  could  not  be  induced  to  enter 
into  any  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  Wager,  till  having 
received  presents  of  cloth  and  other  things,  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  conducted  to  the  captain,  with  whom  they  bartered 
for  a dog  or  two,  which  those  on  shore  roasted  and  ate.  In  a 
short  time  after  their  departure,  they  returned,  bringing  with 
them  three  sheep  which  it  was  thought  they  had  brought  from 
a distance,  as  there  was  no  appearance  of  them  in  the  surround- 
ing country. 

It  was  now  ascertained  that  the  place  of  the  shipwreck  was 
about  ninety  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the  western  mouth  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  latitude  between  47°  and  48°  south. 
The  Cordilleras  could  plainly  be  seen  from  it,  and  by  two  lagoons 
stretching  north  and  south,  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  island. 

The  difficulties  which  the  crew  laboured  under,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  relief,  soon  caused  their  disobedience  of  conduct, 
which  prevailed  from  the  first,  to  break  out  into  insubordina- 
tion. Ten  of  the  men  deserted,  and  after  rambling  up  and  down 
the  woods  for  some  time  without  being  able  to  advance,  returned 
and  settled  about  a league  distant  from  the  others ; but  being 
still  resolved  to  get  to  the  main  land,  they  constructed  a punt, 
and  having  converted  part  of  one  of  the  ship’s  masts  into  a 
canoe,  they  went  away  up  the  lagoon,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  of  their  number,  and  were  never  more  heard  of. 

The  separation  of  these  people  was  not  to  be  regretted,  as 
they  were  a factious  and  desperate  set  of  men,  and  there  was 
great  reason  to  believe  tliat  James  Mitchell;  one  of  tbeiUj  had 


perpetrated  no  less  than  two  murders ; and  on  the  day  of  their 
desertion,  they  had  actually  plotted  to  blow  up  the  captain  in 
his  hut,  together  Avith  the  surgeon,  and  Lieutenant  Hamilton, 
of  the  Marines.  One  of  them  less  wicked  than  the  rest,  had 
great  difficulty  in  dissuading  them  from  their  purpose,  and  lialf 
a barrel  of  powder,  together  with  the  train,  were  found  actually 
laid. 

A circumstance  occurred  soon  after,  that  tended  to  increase 
the  dissatisfaction  which  already  existed.  Mr.  Cozens,  a mid- 
shipman, being  in  confinement  for  intoxication,  behaved  very 
disrespectful  and  insolent  to  the  captain,  and  became  exceed- 
ingly riotous.  A day  or  two  afterwards,  he  came  to  blows  with 
the  surgeon,  who  being  the  stronger  man,  tied  his  hands  behind 
him  and  left  him.  This  conduct  was  probably  the  effect  of 
liquor,  as,  when  sober,  he  was  universally  esteemed  for  good- 
nature. A short  time  after  this,  at  the  hour  of  serving  provi- 
sions, on  the  10th  of  June,  Mr.  Cozens  was  at  the  store-tent, 
and  having  lately  had  a quarrel  with  the  purser,  high  words 
arose.  The  latter  told  him  he  was  come  to  mutiny,  and  imme- 
diately discharged  a pistol  at  his  head,  which  would  have  shot 
him,  had  not  the  cooper  canted  up  his  arm  at  the  instant. 
Lieutenant  Hamilton  hearing  the  report,  ran  out  with  a fire- 
lock, and  calling  the  captain,  told  him  Cozens  was  come  to 
mutiny;  the  captain  came  running  out,  and  without  making 
any  inquiries,  shot  him  through  the  head.  Cozens  fell,  and  lay 
on  the  ground  Aveltering  in  his  blood;  but  he  took  Mr.  Byron, 
and  several  others,  by  the  hand,  as  if  to  bid  them  fareAvell. 

The  people  who  were  alarmed  by  the  noise  of  fire-arms, 
were  extremely  exasperated,  when  they  learned  the  cause, as 
Cozens  was  beloved  by  all  the  men ; and  it  Avaa  naturally  ex- 
pected, from  the  state  of  their  minds,  that  something  despe- 
rate would  bo  attempted.  The  captain,  therefore,  addressed 
the  people,  and  told  them  he  was  resolved  to  maintain  his 
authority,  which  remained  as  much  in  force  as  ever, and  then 
ordered  them  to  return  to  their  tents,  with  which  they  com- 
plied. 

As  the  long-boat  had  been  recovered  from  the  wreck,  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  enlarge  her.  She  was  therefore  hauled 
up  on  the  18th  of  June,  put  on  two  blocks  and  sawed  in  two, 
and  lengthened  about  twelve  feet  in  the  keel.  All  hands  that 
could  be  spared  from  obtaining  subsistence,  were  employed 
in  assisting  the  carpenter  in  cutting  and  shaping  timber.  As 
the  weather  had  lately  been  very  tempestuous,  a number  of 
things  were  thrown  on  the  shore,  which  parties  were  employed 
in  collecting. 

On  the  25th,  fifty  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  came 
in  five  canoes  to  settle  Avith  the  Wager’s  people,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  build  four  wigwams.  Their  canoes  were 
laden  with  seals,  shell-fish,  and  four  sheep  j and  their  presence 
might  have  proved  of  great  use : but  the  seamen  being  under 
little  or  no  controul,  endeavoured  to  seduce  their  wives, 
Avhich  gave  them  such  offence  that  they  departed  in  a fort- 
niglit,  carrying  everything  along  with  them. 

From  the  progress  of  the  long-boat,  the  people  now  began 
to  think  of  the  course  they  should  take  in  getting  home ; and 
having  obtained  Sir  John  Narborough’s  voyage  from  Captain 
Cheap,  they  thought  the  best  Avay  Avould  be  by  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  The  captain’s  opinion  was  different,  as  he  planned 
going  northwards,  seizing  a ship  from  the  enemy,  and  joining 
the  commodore  of  the  squadron. 

After  the  Indians  had  gone,  the  distresses  of  the  people 
for  want  of  food  became  almost  insupportable.  Their  number 
originally  one  hundred  and  forty-five,  had  been  reduced  by 
famine  to  a hundred.  Mr.  Byron  had  built  a small  hut,  fit  to 
contain  only  himself  and  an  Indian  dog  which  he  had  found 
straying  in  the  woods.  At  low  water,  he  provided  for  himself 
by  feeding  on  limpets  along  the  shore,  and  the  dog  guarded 
his  hut;  but  the  general  distress  became  now  so  urgent  that 
a party  came  to  the  hut,  telling  Mr.  Byron  that  they  must 
eat  his  dog  or  starve  ; and  in  spite  of  his  entreaties,  took  him 
aAvay  by  force,  and  killed  him.  Mr.  Byron  thinking  himself  at 
any  rate  entitled  to  a share,  sat  doAvn  and  eat  with  them. 
Three  weeks  after,  recollecting  the  spot  where  the  dog^  aa'ss 
killed,  he  went  to  it,  and  was  glad  to  make  a meal  of  the 
paws  and  skin,  Avhich  he  found  tnrown  aside  and  rotten. 

The  calls  of  hunger  became  so  pressing,  that  the  men  were 
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put  to  many  shifts  in  endeavouring  to  satisfy  it.  Arnong  the 
j most  ingenious  of  the  expedients  resorted  to,  one  Phipps,  a 
( boatswain’s  mate,  having  got  a water-puncheon,  scuttled  it, 
j and  then  lashing  two  logs,  one  on  each  side,  went  out  to  sea 
I in  quest  of  subsistence.  By  this  means  he  would  frequently 
I provide  himself  with  wild-fowl  when  all  the  rest  were  starving, 
i He  was  at  last  unfortunately  overset  by  a heavy  sea  at  a great 
i distance  from  the  shore,  but  being  near  a rock,  he  contrived 
j to  scramble  to  it.  There  he  remained  for  two  days  with  very 
I little  prospect  of  relief ; till,  fortunately,  a boat  which  had 
I gone  out  that  way  in  quest  of  wild- fowl,  discovered  his  signals 
, and  rescued  him.  But  this  accident  did  not  discourage  him ; 
i for  soon  after,  having  obtained  an  ox’s  hide  used  in  sifting 
powder,  he  formed  it  into  something  like  a canoe,  with  the 
I assistance  of  some  hoops,  and  made  several  successful  voyages 
: in  it. 

When  the  weather  would  permit,  they  seldom  failed  of 
getting  some  wild-fowl ; but  they  were  visited  by  almost 
I incessant  tempests,  which  were  productive  of  disastrous 
I consequences.  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Byron  and  two  others, 

1 having  gone  on  an  excursion  in  a wretched  punt  of  their  own 
I making,  had  no  sooner  landed  on  a high  rock,  than  the  punt 
I was  driven  loose  by  a sudden  squall,  and  had  not  one  of  the 
I men  jumped  into  the  sea  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  swam  to 
! her,  they  must,  in  all  probability  have  perished,  as  the  rock 
was  more  than  three  leagues  from  the  island. 

The  long-boat  being  nearly  finished,  a party  of  fourteen, 
j consisting  of  Mr.  Byron,  Mr.  Bulkley,  Mr.  Jones,  the  purser, 

; and  ten  men,  were  sent  out  in  a barge  to  reconnoitre  the 
coast.  In  this  expedition  they  had  the  usual  bad  weather, 
and  on  the  third  day,  having  landed  in  a fine  bay,  they  pitched 
a bell-tent  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  in  the  wood 
opposite  to  where  the  barge  lay ; but  this  not  being  large 
enough  to  contain  them  all,  four  of  the  men  went  to  the  end 
of  the  bay,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  tent,  to  occupy 
an  old  Indian  wigwam  which  they  had  discovered.  This 
they  covered  with  sea- weed,  and  lighting  a fire,  laid  them- 
selves down  in  the  hope  to  find  a remedy  for  hunger  in  sleep; 
but  they  had  not  long  composed  themselves  before  one  of 
them  was  disturbed  by  the  blowing  of  some  animal  in  his 
face,  and  on  opening  his  eyes,  what  was  his  astonishment  to 
see,  by  the  glimmering  of  the  fire,  a large  beast  standing  over 
him.  He  had  presence  of  mind,  however,  to  snatch  a brand 
from  the  fire,  which  he  thrust  at  the  nose  of  the  animal,  which 
then  made  off.  He  awakened  his  companions,  who  were 
horror-struck  at  his  recital;  but  such  was  their  excessive 
drowsiness  that  they  were  soon  asleep  again,  notwithstanding 
their  dread  of  another  visit.  In  the  morning  they  traced  the 
impression  of  the  animal’s  foot,  which  was  large,  and  provided 
with  claws,  and  then  proceeded,  with  considerable  anxiety, 
towards  their  friends  in  the  bell-tent,  whom  they  found  had 
been  visited  by  the  same  unwelcome  guest,  which  they  had 
driven  away  by  the  same  expedient. 

The  party  returning  to  Wager’s  Island,  found  that  six 
canoes  of  Indians  had  been  there  during  their  absence,  and 
had  brought  some  supplies  of  provisions  with  them.  But  the 
murmurings  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  had  also  in  that 
interval  increased  to  a great  extent.  They  held  frequent 
assemblies,  which  ended  in  a written  declaration,  on  the  4th 
of  August,  that  they  considered  the  safest  passage  homeward 
by  the  straits  of  Magellan  ; and  when  they  found  that  the 
captain  would  not  alter  his  resolution,  but  insisted  on  the  full 
exercise  of  his  authority  as  before,  they  carried  their  muti- 
nous designs  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and  resolved  to  deprive 
the  captain  of  his  command. 

The  people  being  in  arms  on  the  28th  of  August,  respecting 
the  punishment  of  depredators  upon  the  stores,  gave  three  ; 
cheers  while  the  captain  was  consulting  with  the  officers,  | 
calling  out  for  England,  and  sailing  by  the  Straits  of  Magel- ! 
Ian.  The  captain  hearing  the  noise,  came  out  from  the  tent,  | 
and  was  informed  of  their  design  to  take  the  command  from 
him,  and  bestow  it  on  the  lieutenant ; on  which  he  exclaimed, 
in  an  authoratative  tone: — “Who  is  he  that  will  take  the 
command  from  me  ?”  and  turning  to  the  lieutenant,  said,  “ Is 
it  you,  sir?’’  but  the  lieutenant  dismayed  by  the  captain’s 
aspect,  and  growing  pale  as  ashes,  answered,  “No,  sir!” 


The  mutineers  then  returned  to  the  captain  of  marines,  and 
informed  him  that  the  lieutenant  had  declined  the  command. 

All  order  and  discipline  were  now  entirely  at  an  end,  and* 
soon  afterwards  another  device  was  adopted  to  wrest  the 
command  from  the  captain.  They  determined  to  seize  him 
for  having  killed  Cozens,  the  midshipman,  and  carry  him  a 
prisoner  to  England.  Accordingly,  their  project  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  9th  of  October,  when,  well  aware  of  his  reso- 
lution and  intrepidity,  they  rushed  into  his  tent  in  a body, 
surprised  him  in  the  morning  in  bed,  and  carried  him,  ex- 
posed to  insult  on  the  way,  to  the  purser’s  tent.  ’ 

The  captain,  a few  days  afterwards,  sent  for  the  gunner 
and  learning  their  intention  of  carrying  him  a prisoner  to 
England,  he  said  that  he  would  rather  be  shot,  and  desired 
the  gunner  to  ask  the  people  to  let  him  remain  on  the  island. 
This  they  readily  assented  to  ; and  Lieutenant  Hamilton,  of 
the  marines,  and  the  surgeon,  consented  to  stay  with  him. 
The  mutineers  also  allowed  him  an  equal  proportion  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  same  for  eight  deserters,  together  with  some 
arms  and  ammunition.  They  then  conferred  the  command 
on  Lieutenant  Beans,  and  set  sail  on  the  13th  of  October,  in 
the  long  boat,  cutter,  and  barge,  to  the  number  of  eighty-one 
persons. 

On  running  along  the  coast,  they  split  the  foresail  of  one 
of  the  boats,  and  in  two  days  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
return  to  the  wreck,  and  endeavour  to  recover  some  canvass. 
Mr.  Byron  had  pre-determined  to  leave  the  mutineers  ; and, 
therefore,  returned  with  those  who  were  sent  back  in  the 
barge.  In  the  course  of  this  excursion,  a portion  of  the 
party  declared  the  same  intention  of  returning,  and  they 
were  gladly  received  by  Captain  Cheap,  on  their  arrival  at 
the  island. 

As  the  captain  was  now  relieved  by  the  departure  of  the 
long-boat  from  the  menaces  and  disturbance  of  an  unruly 
crew,  and  his  strength  increased  by  the  accession  of  so  many, 
he  determined  to  put  into  execution  his  plan  of  going  to  the 
northward ; a message  was  therefore  sent  to  the  deserters, 
who  had  settled  on  the  other  side  of  the  neighbouring  lagoon, 
to  obtain  their  consent  to  join  in  the  undertaking.  This  they 
readily  agreed  to,  and  the  number  of  persons  in  all  amounted 
to  twenty ; but  the  only  boats  remaining  to  carry  them  were 
the  barge  and  the  yawl,  both  very  crazy  bottoms  ; the  broad- 
side of  the  latter  entirely  out,  and  the  former  had  suffered 
materially  from  the  late  bad  weather.  They,  however,  ma- 
naged to  patch  them  together,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  a voyage. 

In  the  height  of  their  distress,  when  hunger,  which  seems 
to  include  and  absorb  every  other  species  of  misery,  was 
most  prevailing,  they  were  once  more  cheered  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  friendly  Indians  ; but  as  they  had  nothing  left  to 
barter  with  them,  their  stay  was  but  of  short  duration. 

A fine  day,  so  unusual  in  that  climate,  enabled  them  to  get 
off  to  the  wreck,  where  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  find 
three  casks  of  beef,  which  was  equally  divided,  and  enabled 
them  to  recruit  their  lost  health  and  strength. 

On  the  15th  of  December  they  left  the  island  ; Captain 
Cheap,  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Byron,  and  nine  men,  being  in  the 
barge ; and  Lieutenant  Hamilton,  Mr.  Campbell,  a midship- 
man, and  six  men  in  the  yawl.  They  steered  for  a cape,  or 
head-land,  apparently  about  thirty  leagues  distant ; but  they 
had  not  been  above  two  hours  at  sea  before  the  wind  shitted 
to  the  westward,  and  a heavy  gale  came  on.  The  men  were 
obliged  to  sit  close  together  to  windward  to  receive  the  seas 
on  their  backs,  and  soon  after  they  were  under  the  necessity 
of  throwing  everything,  even  their  beef  and  grapnel,  over- 
board to  prevent  the  boats  sinking.  Night  was  approaching, 
and  they  were  fast  driving  on  a lee-shore,  when  the  sea  broke 
over  them  in  such  a frightful  manner  that  they  did  not  think 
it  possible  any  boat  could  live.  In  this  dreadful  situation, 
expecting  every  instant  to  be  dashed  to  pieces,  those  in  the 
barge  discovered  an  opening  in  the  rocks,  which  they  made, 
and  found  within  a harbour  as  smooth  as  a mill-pond;  and,  to 
add  to  their  joy,  they  found  that  the  yawl  had  got  there  be- 
fore them. 

Here  they  passed  the  night  without  food  or  firing,  and  put 
to  sea  the  following  morning.  After  tugging  all  day,  they 
reached  a small  swampy  island,  where  bad  weather  confined 
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them  several  days.  They  tMn  continued  running  along  the 
coast,  generally  without  anything  to  eat  except  sea-tangle,  till 
at  length  they  ate  the  shoes  from  their  feet,  which  consists  of 
raw  seal-skin.  Soon  after  tliis,  the  weather  being  extremely 
had,  and  judging  it  to  he  Christmas-day,  aU  hands  went  ashore 
except  two,  in  each  boat  as  boat- keepers.  Mr.  Byron  was  on 
this  duty  with  another  man,  and  the  yawl  lay  between  them 
and  the  shore  at  a grapnel,  when  overcome  by  f^atigue,  they  fell 
asleep.  At  last,  Mr.  Byron  was  awakened  by  the  excessive 
motion  of  the  boat  and  roaring  of  breakers,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  heard  a shrieking  of  persons  in  distress;  when  looking 
out,  he  saw  the  yawl  overset,  and  soon  afterwards  she  disap- 
peared. Dreading  the  same  fate,  he  and  his  companion  strug- 
gled to  row  the  barge  without  the  breakers,  and  then  letting 
go  the  grapnel,  they  lay  the  whole  of  the  day  struggling  with 
hunger  and  cold. 

On  the  next  day,  the  weather  admitted  of  their  going  near 
tlie  shore,  when  their  companions  threw  them  some  seal’s  liver, 
which  they  devoured  greedily;  but  after  suffering  severely 
from  sickness,  their  whole  skin  peeled  off  from  head  to  foot. 

The  yawl  thus  being  lost,  and  the  barge  too  small  to  carry 
off  all  the  men,  it  was  indispensable  to  leave  four  of  them  be- 
hind; but  the  fatigues  and  distresses  they  had  endured,  made 
it  a matter  of  indifference  to  them  whether  to  remain  or  take 
their  chance  in  the  boat.  Four  marines  remained,  to  whom 
they  gave  arms,  ammunition,  and  some  necessaries.  At  part- 
ing they  stood  on  the  beach  and  gave  them  three  cheers;  a 
short  time  afterwards,  they  were  seen  helping  one  another  over 
a hideous  tract  of  rocks,  and  in  all  probability  met  a miserable 
end,  as  they  were  never  afterwards  heard  of. 

Tile  rest  of  the  adventurers  rowing  along,  stUl  made  an  at- 
temiit  to  double  the  cape  in  view;  but  a terrible  sea  was  run- 
ning, and  the  swell  carried  the  barge  in  upon  the  breakers,  that 
it  was  -with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  could  get  her  off  again, 
so  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  double  the  cape ; and  after 
remaining  all  night,  lying  upon  their  oars,  they  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  V/ager  Island. 

They  were  fortunate  enough  to  kill  some  seals  which  served 
for  stock,  and  then  proceeded  on  their  voyage ; they  arrived  at 
tiie  island,  after  having  been  out  exactly  two  months  on  this 
fruitless  expedition.  One  of  the  huts  they  found,  to  their  sur- 
prise, was  nailed  up ; and  on  breaking  it  open,  they  concluded 
from  the  iron-work  collected  -within,  that  the  Indians  had  been 
there.  They  had,  however,  little  to  expect  from  any  further 
intercourse,  as  they  had  nothing  left  to  barter  with  them. 

They  -w^ere  once  more  driven  to  the  greatest  distress  for 
want  of  food,  as  the  supply  of  shell-fish  was  quite  exhausted; 
and,  as  a last  resource  to  alle-vdate  the  misery  they  endured,  the 
sacrifice  of  one  for  the  preservation  of  the  remainder  began  to 
be  talked  about  in  whispers.  Indeed  they  had  so  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  eating  their  food  raw,  that  many  of  them  were 
little  better  than  cannibals. 

Happily  this  project  was  prevented  being  put  into  execution, 
by  Lieutenant  Hamilton  finding  some  pieces  of  rotten  beef, 
which  he  generously  brought  and  distributed  among  his  com- 
i)anions ; and  a few  days  afterwards  a party  of  Inffians  came 
to  the  island  in  two  canoes,  and  were  not  a little  surprised  to 
find  them  there  again.  Among  them  was  a chief,  or  cacique, 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Chonos,  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chiloe,  an  island  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  and  the  south- 
ernmost settlement  under  the  Spanish  jurisdiction.  He  spoke 
the  Spanish  language,  but  with  that  savage  accent,  as  to  he 
almost  unintelligible.  Mr.  Elliott,  the  surgeon,  being  master 
of  a few  Spanish  words,  contrived  to  explain  that  their  inten- 
tion was  to  reach  some  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  but  were 
imacquainted  -with  the  safest  way,  or  what  track  would  afford 
subsistence  during  the  journey;  and  promised  that  if  the  chief 
would  conduct  them  in  the  barge,  he  should  have  it,  and  every- 
thing in  it  for  his  trouble,  to  which,  after  some  persuasion,  the 
cacique  agreed.  Accordingly  having  made  the  best  prepara- 
tion they  could,  they  embarked  on  board  the  barge  to  the 
number  of  fifteen,  including  the  cacique,  whose  name  was 
Martin,  and  his  servant,  Emanuel. 

On  the  second  day  the  barge  reached  the  bottom  of  a great 
where  their  Indian  guide  had  left  his  wife  and  two  chil- 


dren in  a hut,  and  here  they  remained  for  two  or  three  days, 
employed  in  searching  along  the  coast  for  sheU-flsh,  and  then 
again  embarked  with  the  Indian’s  family.  The  cacique  con- 
ducted them  to  a river  where  the  current  was  so  rapid,  that 
after  a hard  struggle  to  get  up,  they  were  obliged  to  return. 
Exhausted  with  fatigue,  one  of  the  men  dropped  from  his  seat 
and  died;  and  Mr.  Byron,  who  had  hitherto  steered  tie  boat, 
was  obliged  to  take  his  oar.  While  thus  engaged,  John  Bosman, 
who  was  considered  the  stoutest  man  among  them,  fell  from  his 
seat  under  the  thwarts,  where  he  lay  for  some  time,  breaking 
out  into  the  most  pathetic  exclamations  for  some  little  suste- 
nance to  save  him  from  dying.  Captain  Cheap  had  a large 
piece  of  boiled  seal  by  him,  and  was  the  only  one  in  possession 
of  anything  like  a meal ; but  had  become  so  familiarised  with 
misery,  and  hardened  with  sufferings,  that  the  dying  man’s 
entreatries  were  in  vain.  Mr.  Byron,  who  sat  next  him,  had 
about  a half-a-dozen  dried  shell-fish  in  his  pocket,  one  of 
which  he  put  from  time  to  time  into  the  dying  man’s  mouth ; 
but  this  only  served  to  prolong  his  sufferings,  till  death  soon 
after  released  him.  The  men  could  not  repress  their  indigna- 
tion at  the  captain’s  neglect  of  the  deceased,  saying  that  he 
ought  to  be  deserted  for  such  savage  conduct. 

The  cacique  departed  in  the  canoe  along  with  his  family  in 
quest  of  seals,  and  the  English  employed  the  time,  during  his 
absence,  in  traversing  the  coast  for  shcU-fish;  but  not  being 
successful,  they  returned  to  the  barge.  Six  of  the  men,  and 
the  Indian’s  servant,  being  a few  paces  in  advance  of  the  others, 
jumped  into  the  barge  and  put  off,  leaving  their  unfortunate 
companions  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at  such  treachery. 

All  the  dangers  they  had  hitherto  experienced,  seemed  but 
light  in  comparison  to  the  present  unexpected  blow;  for  inde- 
pendent of  being  thus  betrayed,  everything  that  could  have 
contributed  to  save  their  lives,  was  carried  away  in  the  boat. 
The  caeique,  on  his  arrival,  inquired  first  after  the  barge  and 
his  servant;  and  concluding  from  the  unsatisfactory  answers, 
that  Emanuel  had  been  murdered,  he  began  to  dread  the  same 
fate  for  himself  and  family.  They  assured  him  that  his  ser- 
vant would  return,  which,  fortunately,  happened  a few  days 
afterwards;  for  the  Indian  contrived  to  make  his  escape  from 
the  barge  on  their  landing  some  distance  to  the  westward,  and 
returned  to  them  overland. 

The  cacique  being  thus  deprived  of  his  stipulated  reward, 
another  was  substituted  in  a fowling-piece  belonging  to  Mr. 
Byron,  and  some  little  articles  of  Captain  Cheap’s.  As  they 
were  then  on  an  island,  it  was  arranged  that  the  canoe  should 
be  hauled  across  to  a bay  on  the  other  side,  from  whence  the 
cacique  should  go  in  quest  of  some  other  Indians  whom  he  ex- 
pected to  join  him;  but  as  the  canoe  was  incapable  of  carrying 
more  than  four  persons,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  take  only 
Captain  Cheap  and  Mr.  Byron,  and  to  leave  his  wife  and  cliil- 
dren  as  hostages  with  their  companions. 

Mr.  Byron  had  to  assist  in  rowing  the  canoe,  and  after  two 
days’  hard  labour  they  landed  at  night  near  six  or  seven  wig- 
wams, into  one  of  which  Captain  Cheap  was  conducted  by  the 
cacique;  but  Mr.  Byron  was  left  to  shift  for  himself.  He  ven- 
tured to  creep  into  the  next  wigwam,  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
for  the  doors  of  these  buildings  are  too  low  to  allow  of  any 
other  kind  of  entrance.  There  he  found  two  women,  one  ot 
whom  appeared  to  be  very  young,  and  very  handsome  for  an 
Indian ; the  other,  old  and  as  frightful  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive anything  in  human  shape  to  be.  Ha-^ing  stared  at  him 
for  some  time,  they  went  out,  on  which  he  sat  himself  do-wn  by 
the  fire  to  warm  himself,  and  dry  the  few  rags  he  had  on.  The 
two  women  came  in  again  soon  after,  chattering  and  laughing 
immoderately,  till  perceiving  the  cold  and  wet  condition  he 
was  in,  they  seemed  to  have  compassion  on  him,  and  the  old 
woman  fetched  a quantity  of  wood  for  the  fire,  while  the  young 
one,  rummaging  in  a corner  of  the  wigwam,  produced  a fine 
large  fish,  of  which  he  made  a hearty  meal^  and  then  lay  down 
to  sleep. 

All  the  men  of  the  -vdllage,  excepting  one  or  two,  were  absent 
on  an  expedition,  and  tiU  their  return,  which  was  shortly  ex- 
pected, Mr.  Byron  enjoyed  the  good  fare  provided  him  by  his 
two  hostesses.  On  the  return  of  the  men,  the  two  women  ap- 
proached an  elderly  Indian  man,  of  a remarkably  stem  and 
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forbidding  appearance,  which  was  evinced  by  the  signs  of 
dread  apparent  in  them.  He  seemed  to  be  a chief  or  cacique, 
and  the  two  women  proved  to  be  his  wives.  His  dissatisfac- 
tion was  clearly  shown  after  some  conversation,  and  breaking 
out  into  a savage  fury,  he  took  the  young  woman  in  his  arms, 
and  brutally  dashed  her  to  the  ground.  Mr.  B^p-on  could  not, 
without  sincere  regret,  behold  these  injuries  indicted  on  his 
benefactress,  and  could  hardly  restrain  his  resentment;  but, 
fearful  of  her  meeting  with  fresh  severity,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  adding  fuel  to  the  flame,  prevented  him  from  inter- 
posing. 

The  cacique  then  carried  Captain  Cheap  and  Mr.  Byron  back 
to  their  companions,  intimating  that  the  Indians  they  saw 
Avould  join  them  in  a few  days,  when  they  should  all  set  out,  in 
a body,  to  the  northward.  They  found  Mr.  Elliott,  the  sur- 
geon, in  a bad  way,  and  Lieutenant  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Camp- 
liell  almost  starved,  their  only  food  being  a sparing  supply  of 
eggs,  brought  up  by  the  wife  of  the  cacique,  which  she  dealt 
out  to  them  as  haughtily  as  to  slaves.  Their  condition  was 
greatly  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the  Indians,  and  a more  plen- 
tiful supply  of  provisions  obtained,  consisting  both  of  birds 
and  seals;  yet  their  food  was  stiH  served  out  very  sparingly, 
through  the  caprice  of  the  Indians  and  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
tlieir  own  captain  towards  the  men. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  Wager’s  people  embarked 
Avith  the  Indians,  no  two  of  them  being  put  into  the  same  canoe. 
The  oar  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Byron.  Lieu- 
tenant Hamilton  could  not  row,  and  Captain  Cheap  was  out  of 
tlie  question.  The  surgeon  lay  at  the  l^ottom  of  the  canoe  in 
Avhich  he  was  put,  and  died  the  same  day,  as  many  had  done 
before  him,  of  absolute  starvation. 

After  crossing  a great  bay,  the  canoes  were  emptied  and  car- 
ried over  a small  neck  of  land  to  a rivet, up  which  they  rowed 
two  or  three  days  and  then  again  landed.  The  canoes  were 
talcen  to  pieces,  and  each  man  and  Avoman  of  the  party,  except 
Captain  Cheap,  had  something  to  carry.  Mr.  Byron  had  a piece 
of  Avet,  heavy  canvass,  with  a bit  of  stinking  seal  wrapped  in 
it,  to  carry  for  the  captain.  The  way  was  through  a thick 
Avood  and  quagmire,  often  up  to  their  knees,  and  stumps  of  trees 
in  the  water  obstructing  their  progress  and  Avounding  tlieir  feet. 
Fatigued  with  his  load,  which  was  sufllciebt  for  a strong  man 
in  health  on  such  a road,  he  was  left  behind  by  two  Indians  AVho 
accompanied  him,  and  soon  after,  in  his  exertions  to  overtake 
them,  he  fell  over  a tree  into  a deep  swamp,  where  he  narrowly 
escaped  drowning.  Exhausted  Avifh  the  labour  of  extricating 
iiimself,  he  sat  down  under  a tree,  Avhere  he  gave  way  to  the 
most  melancholy  reflections;  but,  sensible  that  if  lie  indulged 
in  inactivity,  all  chance  of  rescue  would  be  at  an  end,  he  marKcd 
a great  tree,  and  depositing  his  burthen,  hastened  after  his 
companions,  with  whom  lie  came  up  in  a few  hours.  Captain 
Cheap  immediately  began  asking  for  bis  canvass,  and  on  ^ifig 
told  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  Mr.  Byron,  instead  of  having 
compassion  for  his  sufferings,  there  Avas  nothing  but  grumblingfor 
the  loss  of  the  canvass  and  putrid  seal.  Mr.  Byron  made  no 
farther  remark,  but  after  resting  himself  a little,  walked  back 
at  least  five  miles  to  the  tree  where  be  bad  left  the  parcel,  and 
returned  just  time  enough  to  deliver  it  to  bis  companions 
before  they  embarked  with  the  Indians,  He  Avanted  to  accom- 
pany them,  but  was  told  he  must  Avait  for  some  Indians  who 
vrere  to  follow  them;  and  they  left  him  alone  upon  the  beach 
Avithout  even  a morsel  of  the  stinking  seal,  about  which  be  bad 
suffered  so  much. 

Niglit  coming  on,  he  retired  into  the  woods,  and  Avorn  out 
Avith  fatigue,  be  fell  asleep.  As  the  day  appeared,  he  discovered 
a wigwam  in  the  woods,  Avhere  he  fmind  five  Indians,  three  men 
and  two  women,  who  gave  him  a small  piece  of  seal;  after  a 
little  rest,  the  whole  of  them  departed  in  a canoe,  and  after 
rowing  for  two  days,  Mr.  Byron  joined  his  conq>anions.  Fro)n 
hence  they  journeyed  north w^ard;  Mr.  Byron,  Mr.  Campbell, 
and  the  servant  only  rowing,  and  ini  ving  little  to  eat,  they 
suffered  most  dreadfully.  After  working  like  galley-slaves  all 
day,  when  they  landed  at  niglit,  inst<;ad  of  rest,  they  had  often 
to  walk  miles  to  get  a few  shell-fish,  and  just  as  they  had 
Kghted  a fire  to  dress  them,  they  have  been  ordered  into  the 
boat  again,  and  kept  rowing  all  night,  till  they  got  into  the 


most  horrible  state  from  emaciation  and  disease,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  imagination  to  conceive. 

One  day  they  fell  in  with  about  forty  Indians,  but  the  cacique 
on  board  the  canoe  did  not  seem  to  understand  their  language. 
They,  however,  made  them  comprehend  that  a ship  had  been 
upon  the  coast  not  long  before,  and  that  she  had  a red  flag;  this 
they  afterwards  understood  to  he  the  pink  Anne. 

As  there  was  hut  one  small  canoe  that  intended  to  accom- 
pany them  any  longer,  and  that  in  which  Mr.  Hamilton  Avas  in- 
tended to  proceed  no  farther  northward,  the  cacique  proposed 
to  him  to  join  his  canoe,  but  this  he  refused,  as  the  insolence  of 
the  Indian  was  to  him  insupportable,  and  rather  chose  to  remain 
where  he  was;  so  they  left  him,  and  it  Was  some  months  before 
they  saw  him  again. 

They  got  on  by  slow  degrees  to  the  northward,  till  at  last  they 
reached  an  island  about  thirty  leagues  to  the  southward  of 
Chiloe,  where  they  remained  till  a favourable  opportunity 
should  occur  for  crossing  the  bay.  After  a dangerous  passage 
from  the  boisterous  sea  and  insecurity  of  their  frail  hark,  they 
landed  upon  the  island  of  Chiloe,  though  in  a part  not  inhabited. 
After  remaining  a day  in  the  snow  to  recover  themselves  from 
their  fatigue,  they  set  ofl*  on  their  journey;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  second  day,  to  their  great  joy,  they  observed  something 
that  bad  the  appearance  of  a house.  This  belonged  to  an  ac- 
quaintance of  the  cacique,  and,  having  made  himself  known, 
they  brought  down  to  them  some  flsh  and  plenty  of  potatoes, 
upon  which  they  made  the  most  comfortable  meal  they 
had  made  fat  many  long  months;  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
over,  they  roWed  about  two  miles  farther,  to  a little  vil- 
lage where  they  landed.  Mere  they  were  kindly  received  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  compas- 
sionate tenderness  to  these  poor  creatures;  tliough  it  Avas  mid- 
nigiit  they  Avent  out  and  killed  a sheep,  of  which  they  made  broth, 
and  baked  a large  cake  orf  barley  meal.  After  they  had  feasted 
till  they  could  eat  no  longer,  they  went  to  sleep  about  the  fire, 
Avhich  the  Indians  took  good  care  to  keep  up. 

Upon  their  first  coming,  a messenger  had  been  despatched  to 
the  fcipanish  eorregidor,  at  Castro,  to  inform  him  of  their  arri- 
val; and  at  the  end  of  three  days  the  messenger  returned  with 
an  order  to  the  principal  caciques,  to  carry  them  directly  to  a 
certain  place  where  a party  of  soldiers  should  he  ready  to 
receive  them.  They  embarked  in  the  evening,  and  it  was  night 
before  they  reached  the  appointed  spot.  Tliey  were  met  by 
three  or  four  officers,  and  a number  of  soldiers,  with  swords 
drawn,  who  surrounded  them  as  if  they  had  the  most  formidable 
enemy  to  take  charge  of,  instead  of  three  poor  helpless  Avretches 
who,  notAvithstanding  their  good  living  amongst  the  Indians 
could  hardly  support  themselves. 

After  remaining  at  Castro  some  time,  under  a state  of  mili- 
tary surveillance,  not  being  allowed  to  go  ten  yards  without  a 
military  attendant,  they  Avere  sent  on  to  Chaco,  another 
Spanish  settlement,  where  they  underwent  the  same  severe  dis- 
cipline; but  had  sometimes  the  honour  of  dining  at  the  gover- 
nor’s table.  Some  time  after  they  had  been  here,  a ship  ar- 
rived from  Lima,  which  occasioned  great  joy  amongst  the  iii- 
liabitants,  as  no  ship  had  been  there  the  year  before,  on  account 
of  the  alarm  of  Lord  Anson’s  squadron.  The  captain  of  lier 
was  an  old  man,  well  known  upon  the  island,  avIio  had  traded 
there  once  in  tw^o  or  three  years,  for  thirty  years  past.  He  had 
a remarkably  large  head,  and  Avas  commonly  kiiOAvn  by  a nick- 
name they  had  given  liim,  of  Cabuc;o  de  Toro,  or  Bull’s-head; 
and  not  a week  had  elapsed  after  liis  n nival  before  he  came  to 
the  governor,  with  a melancholy  countenance,  saying,  that  he 
had  not  slept  a Aviiik  since  he  came  into  the  liarbour,  as  the  go- 
vernor was  jileased  to  allow  three  English  prisoners  to  walk 
about  at  liberty,  Avhom  he  expected  every  minute  would  hoard 
his  vessel  and  carry  lier  aAvay,  although  he  said  he  had  above 
thirty  liands  on  board.  The  governor  assured  him  that  he 
would  be  answerable  for  tliem,  hut  could  not  help  laughing  at 
the  man,  as  all  tlie  people  in  the  toAvn  did.  Notwitristanding 
these  assurances,  he  used  the  utmost  despatch  in  disposing  ot 
his  cargo,  and  put  to  sea  again,  not  considering  himself  safe 
till  he  had  lost  sight  of  the  island. 

Tlie  governor  carried  the  strangers  on  an  annual  tour  which 
he  made  through  tlie  districts  of  his  Government;  the  first 
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l)lace  he  Yisited  was  Carehnap.o,  on  the  main,  and  from  thence 
to  Castro,  where  they  enjoyed  the  same  liberty  which  they  had 
done  at  Chaco.  After  some  little  time,  and  visiting  a few  un- 
important places,  they  returned  to  Chaco,  when  tlie  governor 
informed  them  that  a ship  arriA'^ed  annually  from  Lima,  which 
they  expected  in  December,  and  that  they  should  be  sent  in 
her  to  Lima.  This  vessel  arrived  towards  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, 1742;  and  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1743,  the  officers 
embarxed  in  her.  She  was  a fine  ship,  deeply  laden,  insomuch 
that  the  sea  continually  washed  her  decks;  the  captain  was  a 
Spaniard,  quite  ignorant  of  maritime  affairs ; the  crew,  all  In- 
dians and  negroes,  but  the  latter  being  slaves,  were  never 
suffered  to  go  aloft,  lest  they  should  fall  overboard,  and  the 
owners  lose  them  value  by  the  accident. 

Having  made  the  land  near  Valparaiso,  a great  western  SAvell 


hurried  the  ship  in  towards  tlie  shore ; but  a short  time  aftcr- 
AA’-ards  there  sprung  up  a slight  wind  from  the  land,  which  con- 
tributed to  bring  them  in  in  safety.  The  officers  were  carried 
ashore  at  Valparaiso,  and  put  in  the  condemned  hole  in  the 
fort,  and  a sentinel,  with  a fixed  bayonet,  posted  at  the  door. 

In  a few  days  Captain  Cheap  and  Lieutenant  Hamilton  were 
ordered  up  to  St.  J ago,  as  they  were  known  to  be  officers  by 
having  saved  their  commissions;  but  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Byron  were  left  in  prison,  where  they  were  supplied  Avith  very 
scanty  fare.  However,  the  people  of  the  place  charitably  sup- 
plied their  wants,  and  even  the  sentinel  Avho  stood  over  them 
laid  aside  half  his  pay  for  their  sustenance,  though  he  had  a 
wife  and  six  children. 

After  they  had  been  confined  a few  weeks,  ^Ir.  Byron  and 
his  companion  were,  by  an  order  of  the  president,  marched  up 


to  St.  Jago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  ninety  miles  distant  from  Val- 
paraiso, to  Avhich  they  were  conducted  by  a muleteer,  convey- 
ing large  quantities  of  goods. 

At  St.  Jago  they  were  treated  with  hospitality  and  attention, 
and  immediately  after  their  arriAml,  Don  Manuel  de  Guiros,  an 
officer  of  Admiral  Pizarro’s  squadron,  generously  offered  them 
tAAm  thousand  dollars,  of  which  they  accepted  six  hundred,  upon 
condition  that  he  would  take  their  draft  upon  the  English  con- 
sul at  Lisbon.  With  this  sum  they  got  themselves  suitably 
equipped,  and  being  on  their  parole,  amused  themselves  as  they 
chose  about  the  city;  and  they  had  also  liberty,  on  asking  it, 
to  make  excursions  into  the  country  during  ten  or  twelve  days 
at  a time. 

After  remaining  here  two  years,  during  Avhich  time  Mr. 
Campbell  changed  his  religion,  and  left  the  other  three,  viz.. 


Captain  Cheap,  Lieutenant  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Byron,  the.  go- 
vernor informed  them  that  a French  ship,  bound  from  Lima  to 
Spain,  had  put  into  Valparaiso,  and  that  they  should  embark 
in  her.  After  taking  leave  of  all  their  acquaintance  at  St. 
Jago,  they  set  out  for  Valparaiso,  having  mules  and  a guide 
provided  for  them;  and  the  first  person  they  niet  on  their 
entry  into  the  town,  was  the  poor  soldier  who  had  been  so  kind 
when  they  were  imprisoned  in  the  fort,  and  whom  they  made 
quite  happy  by  an  unexpected  present  for  his  kindness. 

On  December  20,  1744,  they  Avere  embarked  on  board  the 
Lys  frigate,  belonging  to  St.  Malo,  a ship  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty  tons,  sixteen  guns,  and  sixty  men.  ^ She  had  several 
passengers  on  board,  Spaniards  of  distinction,  and  was  then 
bound  to  Conception,  in  order  to  join  three  other  French 
ships  that  were  likewise  bound  home  j but  on  account  of  th^ 
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southerly  winds,  were  obliged  to  statid  a long  way  to  the 
westward,  so  that  they  did  not  make  the  bay  of  Conception 
till  the  6th  of  January,  1745,  when  they  anchored  at  Talca- 
guana,  and  there  found  the  Louis  Erasme,  the  Marquis 
d’Autin,  and  the  Deliverance,  the  three  French  ships  that 
they  were  to  accompany. 

On  the  27th  of  January  they  sailed  from  Conception;  but 
in  eight  days  after  the  ship  sprung  a leak,  forward,  but  so 
low  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  stopping  it  without  re- 
turning into  port.  They  accordingly  left  the  other  ships  and 
returned  to  Valparaiso,  which,  as  it  happened,  proved  a for- 
tunate circumstance,  as  the  other  vessels  were  soon  afterwards 
taken,  which  would  most  certainly  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
Lys  had  she  not  returned. 

After  the  necessary  repairs  they  put  to  sea  again  on  the  1st 
of  March,  and  made  the  island  of  Tobago  on  the  29th  of  June, 
and  then  shaped  their  course  for  Martinico  ; but  not  seeing 
it  when  they  expected,  they  imputed  their  mistake  to  the 
currents,  and  concluded  they  were  too  much  to  the  eastward, 
they  accordingly  steered  S.  W.  by  W.,  but  having  run  this 
course  about  thirty  leagues,  and  no  land  appearing,  it  was 
resolved  to  stand  to  the  northward  till  they  should  gain  the 
latitude  of  Potto  Rico,  which  they  made  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  of  July. 

It  was  now  determined  to  go  between  the  islands  of  Porto 
Rico  and  St.  Domingo,  for  Cape  Francois;  after  laying-to  all 
night,  in  the  morning  they  made  sail  along  shore.  About 
half- past  ten  thej'  saw  two  sail  to  leeward,  and  soon  afterwards 
observed  that  they  were  in  chase  of  them,  yet  in  a short  time 
fell  off;  but  the  two  ships  had  neared  them  so  much  that  they 
could  plainly  make  them  out  to  be  English  men-of-war,  the 
one  a two-decker,  the  other  a twenty-gun  ship.  The  French- 
men and  Spaniards  on  board  became  so  frightened,  that  they 
intended,  when  a breeze  sprung  up,  to  run  the  ship  on  shore; 
but  recollecting  the  banditti  that  inhabited  the  coast,  they 
resolved  to  take  their  chance  and  stand  to  the  northward. 

The  breeze  soon  afterwards  freshened,  and  the  ships  were 
fast  nearing  them,  so  that  they  expected  nothing  less  than 
being  taken.  A fine  moonlight  ensued,  and  every  moment 
they  were  in  expectation  of  seeing  the  ships  alongside;  but 
they  saw  nothing  of  them  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing there  was  not  a ship  to  be  seen  from  the  mast-head.  Thus 
did  these  two  cruisers  lose  one  of  the  richest  prizes  by  not 
chasing  an  hour  or  two  longer.  There  were  nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  board,  besides  a valuable  cargo.  On  the 
8 th  they  were  off  Cape  La  Grange,  and  what  is  remarkable 
the  French  at  Cape  Francois  told  them  that  it  was  the  only 
day  they  ever  remembered  since  the  war,  that  the  Cape  had 
been  without  one  or  two  English  privateers  cruising  off  it. 

They  lay  at  the  Cape  till  the  end  of  August,  when  a French 
squadron  of  five  men-of-war  came  in,  commanded  by  Monsieur 
L’Etanducre,  who  were  to  convey  a fleet  of  fifty  merchantmen 
to  France,  and  all  sailed  early  in  September.  On  the  8th 
they  made  the  Cayco  Grande,  and  the  next  day  a Jamaica 
privateer  hove  in  sight  and  kept  to  windward,  resolving  to 
pick  up  one  or  two  of  them  in  the  night,  if  possible ; when 
the  French  commodore  ordered  them  all  to  keep  as  close  as 
possible.  ^ This  occasioned  frequent  accidents,  to  avoid  which 
a fine  ship  of  thirty  guns,  belonging  to  Marseilles,  hauled 
somewhat  to  windward,  a little  out  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 
Monsieur  L’Etanducre  having  observed  this  in  the  morning, 
ordered  the  frigate  to  send  her  captain  on  board  of  him,  and 
then  making  a signal  for  all  the  convoy  to  close  round  him,  he 
fired  a gun  and  hoisted  a red  flag  at  the  ensign  staff.  Imme- 
diately afterwards,  the  captain  of  the  merchantman  was  run 
up  to  the  main-yard-arm,  and  from  thence  ducked  three 
times.  He  was  then  sent  on  board  his  ship  again  with  orders 
to  keep  his  colours  flying  the  whole  day,  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  rest.  The  victim  of  this  cruel  treatment  was  said 
to  be  a young  man  of  good  family  in  the  south  of  France ; 
and  as  he  also  possessed  great  spirit,  he  would  not  fail  to  call 
Monsieur  L’Etanducre  to  account  when  an  opportunity  should 
offer,  and  the  affair  made  much  noise  in  France  afterwards. 

On  the  27th  of  October  they  made  Cape  Ortegnl,  and  on 
the  31st  came  to  an  anchor  in  Brest  Road.  The  l^ys  having 


so  valuable  a cargo  on  board,  was  towed  into  the  harbour  next 
morning,  and  lashed  alongside  one  of  the  men-of-war.  The 
money  she  contained,  amounting  to  two  millions  of  dollars, 
was  soon  landed ; and  the  officers  and  men  being  impatient 
to  get  on  shore  from  whence  they  had  been  so  many  years 
absent,  left  no  one  on  board  except  the  three  English  prisoners, 
who  were  not  suffered  to  leave  the  vessel,  and  a man  or  two 
to  look  after  the  ship. 

The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  was  felt  more  severely  as 
they  had  lately  been  used  to  hot  climates,  and  were  but  thinly 
clad,  and  no  fire  or  candle  were  allowed  on  board  of  any  ship 
in  the  harbour  for  fear  of  accidents,  and  had  not  some  of  the 
officers  belonging  to  the  ship  been  kind  enough  to  send  them 
off  some  victuals  every  day,  they  might  have  starved,  for 
Monsieur  L’Etanducre  never  sent  them  even  a message. 

They  had  passed  seven  or  eight  days  in  this  melancholy 
manner,  when,  one  morning,  a kind  of  row-galley  came  along- 
side with  a number  of  English  prisoners,  belonging  to  two 
large  privateers,  wffiich  the  French  had  taken.  They  were  or- 
dered into  the  same  boat  with  them,  and  were  then  carried 
four  leagues  up  the  river  to  Laudernaw,  where  they  lived  upon 
their  parole,  took  the  best  lodgings  they  could  get,  and  did  very 
well  for  three  months,  when  an  order  arrived  from  the  court  of 
Spain  to  allow  them  to  return  home  by  the  first  ship  that 
offered. 

Hearing  that  there  was  a Dutch  ship  at  Morlaix  ready  to 
sail,  they  took  horses  and  travelled  to  that  town,  where  they 
had  to  wait  six  weeks  before  they  had  an  ppportunity  of  get- 
ting away.  At  last,  they  agreed  with  the  master  of  a Dutch 
dogger  to  land  them  at  Dover,  and  for  which  they  paid  him 
beforehand.  When  they  had  got  down  the  river  into  the  road, 
they  were  hailed  by  a French  privateer  that  was  ready  to  sail 
upon  a cruise,  with  the  threat  of  sinking  him  if  the  Dutchman 
offered  to  sail  before  him.  This  command  he  was  forced  to 
comply  with,  and  lay  three  days  in  the  road  cursing  the 
Frenchman,  who,  at  the  end  of  that  time  put  to  sea,  leaving 
him  at  liberty  to  do  the  same. 

They  had  a long  uncomfortable  passage,  and  before  sunset 
on  the  ninth  day,-  were  in  sight  of  Dover,  when  they  reminded 
the  Dutchman  of  his  promise  to  land  them  there.  He  said  he 
would;  but  instead  of  keeping  his  word,  in  the  morning  they 
were  off  the  coast  of  France.  They  loudly  complained  of  this 
piece  of 'villany,  and  insisted  upon  his  returning  to  land  them; 
when  an  English  man-of-war  appeared  to  windward,  and  bore 
down  upon  them.  She  sent  her  boat  on  board  with  an  officer, 
who  informed  Captain  Cheap  that  the  ship  he  came  from  was 
the  Squirrel,  commanded  by  Captain  Masterson. 

Captain  Cheap,  Lieutenant  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Byron,  went 
on  board  the  Squirrel,  and  Captain  Masterson  immediately  sent 
one  of  the  cutters  he  had  with  him  to  land  them  at  Dover, 
where  they  arrived  that  afternoon,  and  set  off  directly  for 
Canterbury  upon  post-horses;  but  Captain  Cheap  was  so  tired 
by  the  time  he  got  there,  that  he  could  proceed  no  further  that 
night.  The  next  morning  he  still  found  himself  so  much  fa- 
tigued, that  he  could  ride  no  longer;  it  was  therefore  agreed, 
that  he  and  Mr.  Hamilton  should  take  a post-chaise,  and  that 
Mr.  Byron  should  ride  on  horseback.  But  here  an  unfortunate 
difficulty  presented  itself;  for  upon  sharing  the  little  money 
they  had,  it  was  not  found  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  charges 
to  London,  and  Mr.  Byron’s  proportion  fell  so  short,  that  it 
was,  by  calculation,  bare  enough  to  pay  for  horses,  without  a 
farthing  for  eating  a morsel  upon  the  road,  or  even  to  pay  the 
turnpikes;  but  these  he  was  obliged  to  defraud  by  riding  as 
hard  as  he  could  through  tliem  all,  not  paying  the  least  regard 
to  the  men  who  called  out  to  stop  him.  The  Avant  of  refresh- 
ment he  bore  as  well  as  he  could. 

When  Mr.  Byron  arrived  at  the  Borough  he  took  a coach 
and  drove  to  Marlborough-street,  Avhere  his  friends  lived  wlicn 
he  left  England ; but,  on  his  arri\’al,  he  found  that  the  liousc 
was  shut  up.  Having  been  absent  for  so  many  years,  and  not 
having  heard  in  all  tliat  time  a word  from  home,  he  knew  not 
who  was  dead  or  VA’ho  was  living,  or  where  to  go  next,  or  ev^cn 
how  to  i>ay  the  coachman,  till  recollecting  a linen-draper’s  shop 
not  far  from  where  he  was,  at  which  his  family  used  to  deal, 
lie  ordered  the  coachman  to  driv'e  there:  he  made  himself 
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known,  and  the  linen-draper  paid  the  coachman.  He  then  in- 
quired after  his  family,  and  was  told  that  his  sister  had  been 
married  to  Lord  Carlisle,  and  was  at  that  time  in  Soho-square. 
He  immediately  walked  to  the  house,  and  knocked  at  the 
door;  but  the  porter  not  liking  his  appearance,  which  was  half 
French  and  half  Spanish,  with  the  addition  of  a large  pair  of 
boots  covered  with  dirt,  was  going  to  shut  the  door  in  his  face, 
till  Mr.  Byron  prevailed  upon  him  to  let  him  in. 

It  must  be  unnecessary  to  state,  with  what  surprise  and  joy 
his  sister  received  him.  She  immediately  supplied  him  with 
money  sufficient  to  appear  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  till 
which  time  he  could  not  properly  be  said  to  have  finished  all 
the  extraordinary  scenes  in  which  he  had  been  involved,  by  a 
series  of  adventures,  for  the  space  of  five  years  and  upwards. 

Some  of  those  who  abandoned  Captain  Cheap,  and  had  pur- 
sued a different  route  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  the 
long-boat,  had  previously  reached  their  native  land;  but  the 
number  of  those  who  had  this  good  fortune  was  comparative!}^ 
small,  and  their  distresses,  for  variety  and  duration,  almost 
without  a parallel. 


THE  SHIPWRECK  OF  THE  HINDOSTAN, 

BAS'®  INDIAMAX,  OFF  MARGATE,  JANUARY  11  Til,  1803. 

The  Honourable  the  East  India  Company’s  ship  Hindostan^ 
of  1,248  tons,  Edward  Balston,  Esq.,  commander,  sailed  from 
Gravesend,  on  her  fourth  voyage,  on  Sunday,  the  2nd  of 
January,  1803,  with  a light  westerly  breeze  and  brought-to  in 
the  Upper  Hope.  Here  the  ship’s  company  received  their  river 
pay,  and  two  month’s  wages  in  advance,  as  usual,  and  aU  the 
women  were  sent  on  shore. 

On  the  4th  she  sailed  from  thence  with  a foul  wind,  dropped 
anchor  at  various  places  for  the  tide,,  passed  the  Nore,  and 
anchored  with  her  best  bower  on  Sunday,  January  the  9th,  in 
a good  berth,  in  the  Queen’s  Channel,  off  the  Wedge  Sand,  the 
wind  blowing  hard  from  the  eastward.  The  wind  continuing 
to  increase,  they  the  same  evening  sent  down  the  top-gallant 
yards,  and  struck  the  top-gallant  masts,  after  wliich  the  ship 
rode  much  easier. 

On  Monday,  the  10th,  they  unstowed  the  sheet  anchor,  and 
cleared  away  the  sheet  cable,  that  it  might  be  ready  in  case  of 
any  emergency.  On  Tuesday  morning,  between  three  and  four 
o’clock,  the  ship  parted  from  her  best  bower,  and  drifted  with 
the  ebb-tide  towards  the  sand.  They  then  cut  loose  the  sheet- 
anchor  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  veered  out  about  a cable 
and  a half.  She  now  appeared  to  ride  secure,  and  the  pilot  en- 
tertained no  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the  ship,  though  she 
was  very  near  the  Wedge  Sand,  off  Margate. 

At  four  p.m.,  the  pilot  thought  it  necessary  to  get  under 
weigh,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  ship  in  a clearer  bertli,  as 
the  gale  continued  to  increase  in  violence,  and  accordingly  gave 
orders  to  heave  in  the  cable.  While  the  crew  were  engaged  in 
this  operation  the  ship  struck.  They  noAV  discovered  that 
while  the  anchor  had  been  coming  home,  the  vessel  had  drifted 
faster  than  they  had  hove  in  the  cable,  and  that  she  was  a-ground 
on  the  Wedge  Sand,  in  four  fathoms  and  a half  water,  without  a 
lirobability  of  removal. 

The  jiilot  instantly  ordered  the  head  sails  to  be  loosed  and 
set  as  fast  as  possible  to  pay  her  head  off;  this  was  accordingly 
done,  but  without  producing  the  wished-for  effect.  At  this 
moment  the  ship  struck  on  the  sand  a second  time,  with  such 
violence,  that  the  fore-top-mast  went  over  the  lee  side,  and 
Imng  by  the  rigging.  In  the  fall  it  struck  a man  overboard 
that  was  on  the  lee  fore-yard-arm,  and  he  was  seen  no  more. 

The  captain,  finding  the  ship  in  this  desperate  condition, 
striking  on  the  sand,  and  the  wind,  which  grew  more  and  more 
furious,  together  with  the  tide  forcing  her  still  farther  on  the 
sand,  ordered  the  boatswain  to  cut  away  the  mizen-mast,  and 
afterwards  the  main-mast  likewdse.  Every  effort,  however, 
proved  ineffectual,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  her  off. 

Some  of  the  men  were  then  directed  to  start  the  water,  and 
others  stationed  at  the  pumps.  A large  quantity  of  pigs  of 
block-tin  were  got  up  from  the  hold,  upon  the  orlop  and  gun- 
deck,  for  the  purpose  of  being  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  the 
TCBS^ 


The  shiji,  meanwhile,  kept  continually  striking  on  the  sand, 
the  sea  at  the  same  time  dashing  violently  into  her;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  men  in  the  hold  found  the  water  gain  so 
fast  upon  them  that  they  were  obliged  to  quit  it  and  come  upon 
deck. 

The  anchors  were  then  cut  away  from  the  bows,  and  every 
possible  expedient  was  employed  to  lighten  the  ship,  the  pumps 
being  kept  going  till  they  became  so  choked  with  sand  that  they 
could  not  work  them  any  longer.  Signal  guns  of  distress  Avere 
fired  until  no  more  dry  powder  could  be  procured.  Being  about 
eight  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  shore,  and  the  wind  blow- 
ing tremendously,  the  guns  were  not  heard,  though  it  after- 
wards appeared  that  the  flashes  had  been  seen.  The  company’s  > 
yacht  had  before  been  at  anchor  at  a little  distance  to  wind- 
ward, but  when  the  storm  became  so  furious  she  left  tlie  Hin- 
dostan,  and  did  not  return  till  the  next  morning. 

Aliout  half- past  eight  o’clock  it  was  discovered  that  the 
rudder  was  unshipped,  and  that  the  tiller  was  tearing  up  the 
gun- deck.  The  bulk-head  of  the  cuddy,  the  galleries,  and  one 
of  the  gun-room  ports  were  also  stove  in,  but  the  carpenter 
nailed  some  plank  over  the  port-hole  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
the  water. 

Finding  all  the  exertions  for  the  preservation  of  the  ship  un- 
availing, the  crew  attempted  to  get  out  the  boats;  but  having 
only  one  mast  standing,  this  proved  a task  of  considerable  dif- 
ficulty. At  lengtli,  by  means  of  the  fore-tackle  and  jigger,  they 
contrived  to  lioist  the  pinnace,  but  she  was  swamped  in  getting 
licr  over  the  side,  with  one  man  in  her,  who  was  fortunately 
saved.  The  jolly-boat,  that  Avas  hanging  on  the  ship’s  stern, 
by  some  means  or  other  broke  loose  and  went  adrift,  but  she 
was  soon  swamped.  The  yaAvl  was  then  hoisted,  but  while  the 
men  were  getting  her  over  the  side,  she  was  dashed  in  tAvo  by  a 
heavy  sea,  the  fore  part  remaining  suspended  by  the  fore-yard 
tackle  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  forecastle. 

The  officers  then  directed  tAvo  rafts  to  be  constructed  of  the 
spars  and  booms,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  save  some  of  their 
lives  upon  them.  They  placed  the  spars  across  the  sliip,  and 
lashed  them  together  as  Avell  as  they  were  able,  and  placed  the 
long-boat  in  such  a situation  as  they  thought  would  be  most 
likely  for  her  to  be  waslied  overboard  with  the  rafts.  The 
captain,  officers,  and  men  then  got  upon  the  rafts,  sitting  as 
close  as  possible  to  eacli  other,  and  holding  fast  by  the  lash-  • 
ings;  Avhile  others  in  the  long-boat  Avaited  the  arrival  of  some 
furious  wave  to  launch  them  overboard.  Having  waited  some 
time  in  this  situation,  several  got  off  again ; among  these  Avere 
tlie  captain  and  the  officers,  excepting  Mr.  Hackett  and  Mr. 
Hammond,  two  young  midshipmen,  and  Mr.  Kent  the  captain’s 
clerk.  The  two  former  liad  fastened  themselves  togetlier  on 
the  raft,  and  held  by  a piece  of  the  lashing.  At  lengtli  came 
the  fatal  AvaA'e,  which  washed  the  rafts  overboard,  together  Avith 
about  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  crcAv.  The  long-boat  Avas  j>artly  | 
washed  overboard  at  the  same  time,  and  hung  upon  the  wreck,  t 

Those  Avho  imagined  they  Avere  seeking  the  means  of  safety, 
now  found  they  had  only  involved  themselves  in  greater  danger,  t 
The  raft,  Avhen  swept  from  the  deck,  rushed  into  the  sea  in  a 1 
slanting  direction,  and  one  end  of  it  sunk  to  a considerable  i 
depth. 

Of  those  who  had  xilaced  themselves  on  this  part,  some  were  ' 
overwhelmed  for  a time,  others  washed  entirely  away,  and 
others  dreadfully  hurt  by  the  spars  and  booms  which  beat 
against  each  other.  The  raft,  too,  became  so  entangled  in  the 
Avreck  of  the  main-mast  as  to  preclude  every  hope  of  its  being 
drifted  to  the  shore.  It  A^as  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  tem- 
pest, and  the  unhappy  men  who  clung  to  it  had  no  other  re- 
source than  to  abandon  that  on  wliich  a little  before,  they  had  ‘ 
placed  their  greatest  reliance.  They  therefore  sought  to  re- 
cover the  Avreck;  the  efforts  of  some  were  successful,  but  the 
strength  of  others  was,  by  this  time  entirely  exhausted. 

The  two  young  midshipmen,  vrith  Mr.  Kent,  and  about  six- 
teen of  the  crew,  among  whom  was  the  captain’s  cook,  were  lost 
on  this  occasion;  the  others,  by  clinging  to  the  spars,  and 
swimming  as  well  as  they  were  able,  regained  the  ship.  John 
NeAvman,  a quarter-master,  and  another,  after  remaining  two 
hours  on  a part  of  the  raft,  were  at  last  saved. 

About  half-past  eleven  o’clock  the  ship  was  under  water, 
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excepting  a smtUl  part  of  one  side  of  the  forecastle.  The 
captain,  officers,  and  men  were  then  obliged  to  repair  to  the 
fore-top,  and  into  the  fore-rigging,  it  being  the  only  refuge 
they  had  left,  as  the  whole  of  the  forecastle  was  at  times 
under  water : the  waves  frequently  rising  as  high  as  two  or 
three  rattlings  of  the  fore-rigging. 

Meanwhile,  the  ship  was  continually  striking  on  the  sand, 
with  such  violence  that  the  stumps  of  the  main  and  mizen 
masts  were  frequently  raised  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  their 
steps  ; and  what  appears  almost  incredible  is,  that  during  the 
night  she  actually  hove  the  stump  of  the  mizen-mast  com- 
pletely overboard. 

The  fore-topsail  yard  hanging  down  before  the  fore-sail,  the 
captain  and  some  others  got  upon  it  to  be  a little  screened 
from  the  severity  of  the  weather ; others  hauled  the  main-top 
mast-staysail,  which  hung  loose  abaft  the  fore-mast,  round 
the  fore-shrouds,  to  shelter  themselves  as  much  as  possible, 
expecting  every  moment  that  the  fore-mast  would  go  over. 

In  this  critical  situation  they  remained  five  or  six  hours, 
suffering  the  greatest  hardships  from  the  violence  of  the  sea, 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  even  the  hair  of  their 
heads  being  clotted  with  icicles,  when  at  length  a boat,  with 
lug-sails,  came  off  from  Margate  to  their  assistance. 

The  flashes  of  the  guns,  fired  on  the  evening  on  which  the 
Hindustan  struck,  had  been  observed  on  the  shore  to  continue 
at  uncertain  intervals  till  ten  o’clock.  The  supposition  among 
the  mariners  at  Margate  was,  that  the  Hindustan  had  stood 
in  need  of  assistance  from  the  Indian  yacht,  which  was  in 
attendance,  and  from  her  leaving  off  firing,  that  it  had  been 
afforded. 

From  the  state  of  the  wind  and  sea,  it  was  impossible  for 
any  boats  to  put  off  from  that  harbour  till  twelve  o’clock, 
when  the  Lord  Nelson,  manned  with  sixteen  brave  fellows, 
among  whom  was  one  of  her  owners,  John  Brothers,  by 
whose  solicitation  principally  they  were  induced  to  go,  put  off 
from  the  pier,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  the  risk  of  their 
boat.  They  reached  the  ship  soon  after  two  in  the  morning, 
little  expecting  to  find  her  in  the  distressing  and  deplorable 
situation  which  they  then  beheld,  with  only  one  mast  stand- 
ing,  the  greatest  part  of  her  hulk  under  water,  and  unaccom- 
panied by  the  yacht  which  had  attended  her  before  dark. 

They  had  hitherto  supposed  that  the  sloop  had  preserved 
the  crew  ; but  what  were  the  feelings  of  these  brave  men, 
when,  upon  a nearer  approach,  they  beheld  the  bows  of  the 
ship,  and  what  rigging  remained- blackened  with  the  bodies 
of  the  distressed  sufferers ; and  when  they  came  within  hail, 
the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  beings  caused  tears  to  bedew 
those  faces  which  are  not  used  to  turn  pale  at  the  approach  of 
death  in  the  most  terrific  forms.  It  was  about  four  o’clock 
before  the  boat  could  come  near  enough  for  the  pilot,  officers, 
and  men  to  get  on  hoard,  a few  at  a time  : some  catching  hold 
of  her  shrouds  as  she  approached,  and  others  jumping  into 
lier  from  the  forecastle  and  cat-head.  By  these  means  about 
ninety  of  the  ship’s  company  got  safely  on  board  of  the 
boat. 

Some  of  the  crew  happening  to  mention  that  the  ship’s  anchor 
]i ad  been  cut  away  from  the  bows,  the  master  of  the  boat  Avas 
afraid  to  stay  any  longer  near  the  wreck;  he  therefore  hauled 
()fT  to  his  anchor,  where  he  lay  till  daylight,  leaving  on  board 
the  wreck  about  thirteen  men,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Turner, 
the  second  mate. 

During  the  night,  the  company’s  yacht  had  picked  up  the. 
Ilindostan’s  jolly-boat,  and  approaching  the  wreck  about  half- 
past seven  on  Wednesday  morning,  she  despatched  the  boat  to 
the  relief  of  those  who  had  been  left  behind. 

After  taking  three  turns  of  these  men  to  the  Margate  vessel, 
the  remainder,  being  about  nine  or  ten,  with  Mr.  Turner,  the 
second  mate,  were  safely  conveyed  to  the  yacht.  * 

Before  their  departure,  the  baker  was  found  frozen  to  death 
in  tlie  fore-rigging,  and  the  third  officer’s  servant  lifeless  on  the 
forecastle.  Many,  through  the  severity  of  the  weather,  had 
their  lirnbs  frozen,  and  some  were  even  deprived  of  their  speech. 

Mr.  Turner  was  the  last  person  that  quitted  the  Avreck.  It 
was  then  about  nine  o’clock,  and  nearly  low  water.  The  water 
had  left  the  upper  deck,  and  the  ship  was  severed  into  three 


i pieces;  one  parting  being  even  with  the  mainmast,  and  the 
1 other  behind  the  foremast. 

The  Margate  boat  then  set  sail  for  Whitstable,  where  she  safely 
landed  all  the  officers  and  men  she  had  on  board.  The  yacht 
proceeded  with  Mr.  Turner,  and  the  remainder  of  the  crew  to 
London. 

Thus,  out  of  143  persons,  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  fatal 
accident,  129  were  saved;  the  sufferers,  therefore, were  14, most 
of  whom  were  swept  from  the  raft  Icfore  the  arrival  of  the 
boat.  The  captain,  officers,  and  crew  lost  everything  they  had 
on  board,  as  well  as  the  passengers,  who  were  waiting  at  Deal 
to  join  the  ship;  some  of  them  were  females,  and  were  thus  for- 
tunately exempted  from  the  dangers  and  hardships  they  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  encounter. 

, Among  those  who  were  missing  was  Mr.  Clarke,  a cadet  and 
passenger  for  Madras,  who  was  at  first  supposed  to  have  po- 
rished  when  the  raft  was  washed  overboard.  If  this  were  the 
case,  he  must  afterwards  have  regained  the  ship,  for,  on  Sunday, 
the  22nd,  his  body  was  drawn  up  out  of  the  hold  by  some  boat- 
men of  Whitstable,  who  were  endeavouring  to  save  what  they 
could  from  the  Avreck.  He  Avas  carried  to  Margate,  and  interred 
at  that  place  by  his  brother. 

The  East  India  Company,  with  that  liberality  which  it  has 
been  invariably  distinguished,  rewarded,  with  a present  of  five 
hundred  guineas,  the  exertions  of  the  brave  men  whose  intre- 
pidity preserved  the  lives  of  such  a number  of  citizens  to  the 
community,  to  their  families,  and  friends. 

The  value  of  the  cargo  of  the  Hindostan  was  estimated  at 
seventy  thousand  pounds.  She  had  on  board  about  forty-five 
thousand  ounces  of  silver  bullion,  being  private  property,  on 
freight,  and  was  completely  stored  for  sea. 

Soon  after  the  Avreck  was  abandoned,  it  went  to  pieces,  but 
through  the  perseverance  and  indefatigable  labours  of  the  sailors 
from  Margate  and  the  neighbouring  ports,  a considerable  part 
of  the  lading  was  recovered  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  and, 
among  the  rest>  about  £11,900  worth  of  dollars,  which  Avere 
safely  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Cobb,  of  Margate. 

In  this  distressing  narrative  we  are  aroused  from  our  feelings 
of  symj)athy  for  the  unfortunate  sufferers  by  admiration  of  the 
noble  and  daring  conduct  of  their  preservers ; men  who,  although 
accustomed  from  their  birth  to  know  and  calculate  the  danger 
of  venturing  in  a slight  vessel,  upon  the  irritated  bosom  of  this 
all-powerful  element,  yet  dared  its  power  and  chanced  eternity, 
every  other  feeling  becoming  absorbed  in  that  of  sympathy  for 
their  fellow-creatures  in  distress.  It  is  by  generous  and  noble 
acts  like  this  that  human  nature  is  elevated,  and  glory  and  ho- 
nour has  been,  in  eA^ery  portion  of  the  globe,  shed  around  the 
name  of  the  British  sailor. 


DISCOVERY  OF  A YOUNG  WOMAN  SERVING  AS  A 
SAILOR  ON  BOARD  THE  ROBERT  SMALL,  EAST 
INDIAMAN. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  an  officer  of  the  Robert  Small,  dated 
in  that  ship,  off*  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  20th  of  October, 
1839. 

“ A very  singular  case  has  been  discovered  on  board  our  ship. 
We  have  detected  a young  lady  in  the  person  of  a sailor  who 
has  done  duty  with  our  crew  from  the  time  we  left  the  Thames 
until  it  Avas  found  that  she  belonged  to  the  fair  sex. 

“ Her  name  is  Mary  Ann  Arnold.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Lieutenant  Arnold,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  serA’-ed  in 
that  capacity  on  board  the  Ganges  and  Prince  Regent  mcn-of- 
war.  Being  a man  of  dissolute  liabits,  he  lost  his  comn'ission 
in  consequence,  after  which  he  resided  Avith  his  wife  at  Shcer- 
ness,  Avhere,  by  continuing  his  habits  of  dissipation,  he  and  his 
family  were  reduced  to  great  distress.  By  the  intercession  of 
some  friends,  Mr.  Arnold  was  admitted  a pensioner  in  Green- 
wich Hospital,  in  which  asylum  he  died  recently.  During  the 
latter  interval,  and  after  her  husband’s  death,  Mrs.  Arnold 
lived  at  Sheerness,  supporting  herself  and  her  children  by  ma- 
nual labour  until  the  summer  of  1835,  when,  after  great  exer- 
tion in  the  harvest  field,  she  was  attacked  by  bilious  fever  and 
died,  leaving  her  children  totally  unprovided  for.  Mrs.Arnold’i 
furniture  Avas  sold  to  pay  the  expenses  of  her  funeral,  and  some 
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charitable  neighbours  took  the  orphans  into  their  house  and 
supported  them  for  a time. 

“ Mary  Ann,  the  subject  of  the  present  statement,  was  ten 
years  old  when  her  mother  died.  Partly  by  labouring  in  the 
fields,  and  partly  by  going  on  errands,  she  at  first  supported 
herself,  and  contributed  to  the  sustenance  of  her  little  sister,  who 
was  only  eight  months  old  when  her  mother  died.  Mary  Ann 
next  obtained  permanent  employment  in  a rope-factory  at 
Sheerness,  where  she  earned  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a week. 
Going  frequently  in  boats,  and  amongst  the  shipping,  she  found 
that  boys  of  her  age,  who  went  to  sea,  earned  more  money,  were 
better  fed,  ‘ thought  more  of,’  and  in  every  way  in  a superior 
condition  to  her;  and  upon  this  Mary  Ann  determined  to  re- 
nounce the  petticoats,  and  to  become  a sailor.  Borrowing  an 
old  jacket,  trowsers,  and  shirt  from  a boy  of  her  acquaintance, 
to  whom  she  said  she  was  going  to  have  a lark  in  them,  she 
took  leave  of  the  rope-factory  and  the  owner  of  the  clothes, 
without  the  ceremony  of  a farewell,  and  succeeded,  to  her  great 
joy,  in  getting  employment  as  a cabin-boy  in  the  Williams,  a 
Sunderland  collier,  then  lying  at  Sheerness.  Mary  Ann  was 
kindly  treated,  and  she  continued  to  do  the  miscellaneous  hard 
work  of  a collier’s  cabin-boy,  abow  and  abaft  for  two  years  and 
two  months,  to  the  satisfaction  of  six  captains,  who  successively 
commanded  the  Williams  during  that  period.  A seventh  cap- 
tain came,  and  this  time  man  and  boy  did  not  like  each  other, 
so  Mary  Ann  for  ever  abandoned  the  coal-marine  and  its  black- 
amoor service,  and  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1838,  she  entered  as 
cabin-boy  at  Shields  on  board  the  brig  Anne,  bound  for  London 
and  Quebec.  She  made  several  voyages  in  this  vessel.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Anne  was  wrecked  off  Blakeney,  in  the  last  equi- 
noctial gales ; but  the  captain  and  crew  had  the  luck  to  escape, 
after  enduring  great  hardships.  Returning  to  Shields,  l\liss 
Arnold  entered  again  as  a cabin-boy  in  the  Choice,  bound  for 
London,  with  stores  for  the  Robert  Small,  East  Indiaman,  in 
which  ship  she  next  succeeded  in  getting  an  engagement  as  a 
sailor-boy  the  day  before  she  sailed  from  London. 

“ She  has  well  done  her  work  as  a strong,  active  boy,  in  this 
ship.  I have  seen  Miss  Arnold  amongst  the  first  aloft  to  reef 
the  mizen  top-gallant  sail,  during  a heavy  gale,  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  When  we  crossed  the  equator,  she  underwent  the  cere- 
mony of  tarring  and  shaving  in  its  roughest  form.  On  the  20th 
of  September  last,  some  of  the  crew  expressed  suspicions  to  Cap- 
tain Scott  that  the  boy  Arnold  was  a girl. 

“ The  captain  upon  this  ordered  the  surgeon  to  examine  the 
youngster.  The  surgeon  did  so,  and  declared  that  he  was  a 
girl.  Miss  Arnold  then  gave  the  foregoing  history  of  herself. 
The  captain,  and  all  the  passengers  and  crew,  praised  and  pitied 
her.  She  was  at  once  prevailed  upon  to  abdicate  the  sailor’s 
jacket  and  trowsers,  and  resume  the  clothes  proper  to  her  sex. 
She  now  appears  a pretty  bashful  girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age. 
The  lady  passengers  have  given  her  lots  of  presents.  Her  hair 
is  already  getting  long,  and  I suppose  she  will  soon  think  of 
ringlets.  Captain  Scott  behaves  in  the  kindest  manner  to  her, 
and  he  has  promised  that  she  shall  receive  her  pay  just  the 
same  as  if  she  were  to  continue  to  do  a young  mariner’s  duty 
during  the  whole  passage  out  and  home.  Lliss  Arnold  is,  though 
rather  bashful,  considering  the  short  time  she  has  had  to  learn 
ladies’  ways,  like  other  heroes  and  heroines,  capable  of  being 
drawn  out.  I frequently  see  her  surrounded  by  applauding 
listeners,  while  she  pitches  a long  yarn  about  ‘ the  dangers  of 
the  sea.’ 

“ Our  heroine  has  two  brothers,  older  than  herself;  one  is 
boatswain  of  the  Royal  Adelaide,  the  other  is  carpenter  on 
board  the  Britannia,  stationed  at  Portsmouth.  The  latter,  she 
says,  knew  that  she  had  turned  sailor,  and  he  approved  of  the 
metamorphosis,  when  he  saw  her  in  the  trust  and  occupation  of 
cabin-boy  on  board  the  Williams.” 


DISCOVERY  OF  ICELAND,  A.D.  900. 

The  following  account  of  the  discovery  of  Iceland  is  taken 
from  the  “ Iceland  Chronicles,”  as  quoted  by  Dithmar  Blefkens, 
in  the  description  of  his  voyage  in  1563. 

“ In  the  year  of  Christ  900,  in  the  time  of  Alebrand,  Bishop 
of  Bremen,  certain  of  the  nobUity  of  East  Friesland,  and  of  the 


country  of  Bremen,  desirous  to  discover  strange  countries 
towards  the  north,  set  sail  from  the  Weser,  and  passing  beyond 
the  Orcades,  found  this  island  almost  in  the  skirts  of  Europe, 
yet  habitable  though  full  of  snow,  which  they  called  Iceland, 
from  the  coldness  and  roughness  thereof;  and  when  they  had 
sailed  farther  towards  the  north,  about  two  hundred  leagues, 
they  found  another  island,  which  by  contraries  they  called 
Greenland.  Endeavouring  to  sail  farther  towards  the  north, 
through  the  frozen  or  congealed  sea,.,  being  long  hindered  by  the 
ice;  at  length,  with  great  labour,  getting  out,  they  fell  into 
whirlpools  of  the  sea  and  thick  darkness. 

“ In  these  whirlpools  and  darkness  this  fleet,  one  ship  only 
excepted,  perished.  They  were  preserved,  after  long  labours 
and  perils,  sailing  through  the  Tartarian  sea,  came  into  a very 
hot  country,  and  entering  into  a large  bay,  they  went  on  shore 
upon  the  next  land.  And  when  the  inhabitants  had  hid  them- 
selves in  secret  places,  by  reason  of  the  great  heat  and  scorch- 
ing of  the  sun,  they  saw  gold  and  other  precious  things  set  here 
and  there  without  a guard.  And  when  they  had  carried  away 
as  much  as  they  would,  and  hastened  to  the  ship  they  saw 
some  persons  pursue  them  with  dogs  of  strange  bigness;  and 
one  who  was  hindered,  and  laden  with  a prey  that  he  could  not 
escape,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  dogs.  The  rest,  after  long 
sailing,  shunning  these  whirlpools,  arrived  in  Muscovy,  thence 
by  the  Baltic  sea  returning  into  Bremen,  they  brought  back 
these  tidings  to  Alebrand,  the  bishop,  with  part  of  the  prey.” 

RESCUE  OF  A BRIG  AND  THIRTEEN  MEN  FROM 
SHIPWRECK, 

GALLANT  CONDUCT  OF  THE  COAST  GUARD  AT  ST.  ANDREWS. 

We  have  had  several  opportunities  of  remarking  upon  the 
prompt  and  successful  efforts  of  Lieutenant  Cox  and  his  Coast 
Guard  in  rescuing  vessels  and  men  from  death  and  destruction, 
or  in  assisting,  as  on  a recent  mournful  occasion,  to  secure  pro- 
perty and  assist  sufferers  when  a shipwreck  has  actually  taken 
place;  but  on  no  occasion  have  the  intrepidity  and  judicious 
conduct  of  this  liumane  and  highly  meritorious  officer  been 
more  signally  and  happily  evinced  than  on  Friday  evening  last. 
For  many  days  a dreadful  sea  has  been  breaking  upon  our 
rocky  and  unapproachable  coast,  and  even  when  the  wind  had, 
on  the  night  of  Thursday,  shifted  to  the  south-west,  the  rolling 
of  the  sea  from  the  east  was  undiminished.  Six  vessels  which 
were  labouring  all  day  in  the  bay,  and  now  and  then  trying  to 
take  the  harbour,  were  deterred  by  the  heavy  swell  which 
roUed  in  the  fairway  from  making  the  attempt.  It  was  indeed, 
about  one  o’clock,  a most  magnificent  scene,  and  witnessed  by 
hundreds  of  spectators,  the  vessels  lying-to,  or  slowly  tacking, 
presenting  their  broadsides  to  the  unbroken  ywell,  and  sinking 
alternatively  so  deep  as  to  render  their  hulls  altogether  invisi- 
ble, and  then  coming  slowly  and  majestically  into  view,  and 
tilting  lightly  aloft,  as  if  in  danger  of  being  projected  into  the 
air — very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  sea  fowl  which  rode  the 
waves  in  miniature  fashion  at  no  great  distance.  At  this 
period,  and  when  the  shore  was  one  mass  of  fermenting  turbu- 
lence, the  life-boat  was  seen  making  its  way  most  majestically 
through  the  ground  swell,  “ taking  the  ruffian  billows  by  the 
tops,”  and  boldly  bearding  the  overtopping  and  all  but  over- 
whelming surge,  it  was  the  undaunted  lieutenant  and  his 
crew,  with  the  addition  of  a few  strong  and  fearless  fishermen, 
resolved  to  save  from  a watery  grave  or  themselves  to  perish  in 
the  noble  attempt.  A brig  had  been  observed  for  a consider- 
able time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fatal  Broach  Bank,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  manifestly  in  the  greatest  danger  of 
striking,  and  consequently,  with  such  a sea  on,  of  going  imme- 
diately to  pieces,  with  the  loss  of  all  on  board.  Captain  Cox 
saw  and  at  once  estimated  the  danger — knowing  that,  if  the 
wind  should  shift  (as,  from  the  run  of  the  waves,  it  was  likely 
to  do)  towards  the  east,  no  power  on  earth  would  prevent  the 
most  fatal  consequences.  About  four  o’clock  he  and  his  brave 
crew  were  seen  in  the  bay  nearing  the  poor  vessel,  which,  on 
account  of  the  ebb-tide,  was  now  every  instant  in  danger  of 
striking  the  bottom.  Their  approach,  however,  was  not  per- 
ceived by  the  captain  or  crew  tiU  they  were  close  upon  them, 
and  the  effect  which  the  discovery  had  upon  all  on  board 
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may  be  more  correctly  imagdiied  than  can  be  expressed.  Life 
was  now,  in  all  human  probability,  secured,  and  this  very  feel- 
ing gave  energy  and  effect  to  the  efforts  which  followed  to  save 
property  likewise.  With  great  care,  and  no  little  risk,  the  ship 
was  at  last  conducted  into  the  pool,  or  deep  water,  and  the  life- 
boat lay  alongside  of  her  till  the  following  morning.  The  ves- 
sel proved  to  be  the  Isabella  and  Ann,  of  Aberdeen,  James  Hut- 
chinson master,  with  a cargo  of  coals  from  Shields  to  Dundee. 
She  was  quite  new,  of  227  tons  register,  and  she  was  built  for 
the  West  India  trade.  The  crew  amounted  to  twelve,  exclusive 
of  the  son  of  one  of  the  owners,  who  was  on  board  as  a pas- 
senger. 

SAILOR  BOY. 

In  a great  storm  at  sea,  when  the  ship’s  crew  were  aH  at 
prayers,  a boy  burst  into  a violent  fit  of  laughter;  being  re- 
proved for  his  ill-timed  mirth,  and  asked  the  reason  for  it, 
“ Why,”  said  he,  “ I was  laughing  to  think  what  a hissing  the 
boatswain’s  red  nose  will  make  when  it  comes  into  the  water.” 


REMARKABLE  PRESERVATION  OF  JAMES  ALMS 
FROM  SHIPWRECK. 

Several  vessels  having  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Co- 
romandel, among  the  number  was  the  Namur  of  74  guns,  in 
which  Mr.  Alms  was  midshipman,  who  himself  has  related 
the  particulars  of  his  wonderful  preservation,  in  the  following 
letter  sent  to  England  soon  after  his  escape. 

“ Syren  Frigate,  near  Madras,  Sept.  22  and  23,  1749. 

“ We  were  at  anchor  in  the  Namur,  in  Fort  St.  David’s 
Road,  Thursday,  April  12th,  1749  : in  the  morning  it  blew 
fresh,  wind  at  N.  E. — at  noon  we  veered  aw'ay  to  a cable  and 
a half,  on  the  small  bower — from  one  to  four  o’clock  we  were 
employed  in  setting  up  the  lower  rigging  ; hard  gales  and 
squally,  with  a very  great  sea.  At  six  o’clock  rode  very  well ; 
at  half  an  hour  after,  had  four  feet  water  in  the  hold.  Im- 
mediately  we  cut  the  small  bower  cable,  and  stood  to  sea 
under  our  courses ; our  mate,  who  cut  the  cable,  was  up  to 
his  waist  in  water  at  the  hits  (a  frame  composed  of  two  strong 
pieces  of  timber,  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the  fore  part  of  a 
ship,  to  fasten  her  cables  to  when  she  rides  at  anchor).  At 
half  past  seven  we  had  six  feet  water  in  the  hold  ; when  we 
hauled  up  our  courses,  and  hove  overboard  most  of  our  upper 
and  all  tne  quarterdeck  guns  to  leeward:  by  three  quarters 
after  eight  the  water  was  up  to  our  orlop  gratings,  and  a great 
quantity  between  decks,  so  that  the  ship  was  water-logged. 
We  now  cut  away  all  the  masts,  by  which  the  ship  was  righted, 
and  at  the  same  time  manned  the  pumps,  baled,  and  soon 
perceived  that  we  gained  upon  the  ship,  which  put  us  in 
great  spirits.  A little  after  nine  o’clock  we  sounded,  and 
found  ourselves  in  nine  fathom  water.  The  master  called  out 
to  cut  away  the  sheet  anchor,  which  was  done  immediately ; 
and  we  veered  away  to  a little  better  than  a cable — but  before 
she  came  head  to  the  sea,  she  parted  at  the  chess-tree ; by 
this  time  it  blew  a hurricane. 

“ You  may  easier  conceive  than  I can  describe,  what  a dis- 
mal, melancholy  scene  now  presented  itself.— The  shrieking 
cries,  lamentation,  raving,  despair,  of  above  five  hundred 
poor  wretches  verging  on  the  brink  of  eternity.  I had  the 
presence  of  mind,  however,  to  consider,  that  the  God  almighty 
was  also  God  all  merciful ; with  this  comfortable  reflection, 
and  hope,  that  I had  ever  put  my  whole  trust  in  him,  I made 
a short  prayer  for  his  protection,  and  jumped  overboard. 

“ The  Water  at  this  time  was  up  to  the  grating  on  the  poop 
from  whence  I leaped. — The  first  thing  I could  grasp  was  a 
capstan  bar,  from  which,  in  company  with  seven  more,  I got 
to  the  davit  (a  beam  of  timber,  whereby  the  flukes  of  the  an- 
chor are  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  bow,  without  injuring  the 
ship’s  sides  as  it  ascends),  but  in  less  than  an  hour  I had  the 
melancholy  sight  to  behold  them  all  w’ashed  away,  and  myself 
remaining  alone  upon  it,  almost  spent  and  worn  out  with 
fatigue.  I had  now  been  almost  two  hours  in  tlie  water,  when, 
to  my  unspeakable  joy,  I saw  a large  raft  with  many  men 
driving  towards  me  ; when  it  came  near  I quitted  the  davit. 


and  with  much  difficulty  swam  to  it,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
one  of  our  quarter-gunners  I got  upon  it.  The  raft  proved 
to  be  the  Namur’s  booms  : as  soon  as  we  were  able  we  lashed 
the  booms  closer  together,  and  fastened  a plank  across  and 
by  this  means  made  it  as  secure  as  we  could.  It  was  by  this 
time  one  o’clock  in  the  morning : soon  afterwards  the  seas 
were  so  mountainous  as  to  turn  our  machine  upside  down 
but  providentially  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man.  About 
four  o’clock,  a.m.  we  struck  ground  with  the  booms ; and,  in 
a short  time,  all  that  survived  reached  the  shore.  After 
having  returned  God  thanks  for  his  miraculous  goodness 
towards  us,  we  took  each  other  by  the  hand,  for  it  was  not 
yet  day,  and  trusting  in  the  Divine  Providence  for  protection, 
we  walked  forward  to  find  some  place  to  shelter  us  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  : the  spot  where  we  landed  afforded 
nothing  but  sand.  When  we  had  wandered  about  for  a whole 
hour,  but  to  no  manner  of  purpose,  we  returned  back  to  the 
place  where  we  had  left  the  raft,  and  to  our  no  small  uneasi- 
ness perceived  it  gone.  Daylight  appeared  soon  afterwards, 
when  we  found  ourselves  on  a sandy  bank,  a little  to  the 
southward  of  Porto  Novo  (which  is  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  where  the  Dutch  have  a factory),  and 
as  there  was  a river  running  between  us  and  the  Dutch  set- 
tlement, we  were  obliged  to  ford  it;  after  which  we  sopn  ar- 
rived at  Porto  Novo,  where  we  were  received  with  much 
hospitality.  From  our  first  landing  to  our  arrival  at  Porto 
Novo,  we  lost  four  of  our  companions;  two  at  the  place 
where  we  drove  ashore,  and  two  in  crossing  the  river. 

“After  we  had  sufficiently  refreshed  ourselves,  at  Porto  Novo, 
the  chief  there  was  so  obliging  as  to  accommodate  me  with 
clothes,  a house,  and  a guide  to  carry  me  to  Fort  St.  David,  on 
the  w'est  side  of  tho  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  I arrived  about 
noon  the  day  following,  and  immediately  waited  upon  the  ad- 
miral, who  received  me  very  kindly  indeed;  but  so  excessive 
was  the  concern  of  that  great  and  good  man  for  the  loss  of  so 
many  poor  souls,  that  he  could  not  find  utterance  for  those 
questions  he  appeared  desirous  of  asking  me,  concerning  the 
particulars  of  our  melancholy  story.  Until  I reached  Poito 
Novo,  you  beheld  me  shipwrecked,  naked,  and  deprived  of  all 
the  few  valuables  I possessed,  and  also  some  friends  who  pe- 
rished in  that  abyss  from  which  I was  preserved,  and  yet  the 
very  source  of  my  distress  proved  ultimately,  through  the 
blessing  of  God,  the  immediate  cause  of  that  advancement  I 
had  long  anxiously  expected.  I must  again  repeat  it,  that  the 
Dutch  received,  refreshed,  and  kindly  conveyed  me  to  my  truly 
honourable  patron,  through  whose  kindness  and  humanity  I 
am  not  only  well  clothed  and  comforted,  but  am  also  made 
lieutenant  of  the  Syren,  from  which  ship  I date  this  letter. 

“ I am,  &c. 

“JAMES  ALMS.” 

“P.S.  There  were  only  twenty-three  of  us  saved  from  the 
wreck ; twenty  of  whom  came  on  shore  on  the  booms.” 

WILLIAM  AND  NANCY. 

“Bill  Neville  was  brought  up  in  a country  village,  and 
loved  his  wife  when  only  a little  girl;  and  he  went  to  sea, 
thinking  to  make  his  fortune  for  her  sake.  Well,  he  got  to  be 
master  of  a merchantman,  and  then  they  married.  Who  can 
describe  the  pleasures  of  that  moment  when  their  hands  were, 
spliced  at  the  altar,  and  he  hailed  her  as  his  own  I But  ho  was 
obliged  to  sail  again. 

“‘Ohl’  said  Nancy,  ‘should  you  never  return?— what  shall 
I do — where  end  my  wretched  days?’ 

“His  heart  was  too  full  to  speak;  one  hand  clasped  in  hers, 
the  other  pointed  to  the  broad  expanse  where  the  noon-day  sun 
was  shining  in  meridian  splendour.  It  had  a double  meaning 
— Nancy  felt  it:  ‘There  is  a God,  trust  in  him!’  ‘If  not  on 
earth,  we  meet  in  heaven!’ 

“ Well,  sir,  eighteen  months  rolled  away,  during  which,  in 
due  time,  Nancy  brought  into  the  world  a dear  pledge  of  affec- 
tion— a lovely  l^y.  But,  oh  the  agony  of  the  mother  as  every 
day  dragged  on  without  intelligence  from  William!  When  she 
looked  at  the  sweet  babe — was  it  indeed  fatherless,  and  she  a 
widow?  You’ll  excuse  my  stopping,  sir,  but  indeed  I cant 
help  it — I’ve  shed  tears  over  it  many  a time. 
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“ Well,  sir,  eighteen  months  was  turned  when  one  morning 
Nancy  arose  to  pour  out  her  heart  before  her  Maker,  and  weep 
over  her  sleeping  child.  The  sun  had  just  risen  above  the 
hills,  when  a noise  in  the  little  garden  wMch  fronted  the  cot- 
tage, alarmed  her.  She  opened  the  casement,  and,  putting 
aside  the  woodbine,  beheld — delightful,  yet  agonising  sight — 
her  dear,  her  long-mourned  William,  handcuffed  between  two 
soldiers,  while  others,  with  their  side-arms  drawn,  seemed  fear- 
ful of  losing  their  prey!  His  face  pale,  and  his  emaciated  body 
worn  down  with  fatigue  and  sickness,  his  spirit  seemed  rea,dy 
to  quit  its  frail  mansion,  and  was  only  kept  to  earth  by  union 
with  his  wife.  Nancy  forgot  all,  and  clasped  him  in  her  arms; 
but  the  rattling  of  the  irons  pierced  her  soul.  I do  not  mean 
to  condemn  the  policy,  sir,  but  ’tis  a cruel  practice  that  of 
pressing.  Ah!  I well  remember  it — though  I always  served 
my  king,  God  bless  him!  yet  I have  witnessed  many  an  aching 
heart,  and  heard  many  a groan  of  agony. 

“ But  to  proceed:  William  was  pressed:  Nancy  hastened  into 
the  cottage,  and,  wrapping  the  sleeping  babe  in  its  blanket, 
she  prepared  to  accompany  them.  Cannot  you  picture  to 
yourself  the  first  glance  which  the  wretched  parent  cast  upon 
his  child.  Oh,  it  was  a sad  sweet  joy,  that  wrung  the  soul?  I 
shall  pass  by  their  meeting,  their  dear  delight,  their  bitter  an- 
guish. If  you  can  feel,  it  is  already  engraven  on  your  heart. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  William  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  African 
coast,  and  though  he  had  lost  the  whole  of  his  luoperty,  yet 
heaven  had  spared  his  life,  and  liis  the  only  one.  Sickness 
came  on  him,  and  but  for  the  humanity  of  a poor  untutored 
negro,  he  might  have  breathed  his  last.  She  was  black — she 
was  a negro — but  God  searches  the  heart.  He  had  procured, 
with  some  difficulty,  a passage  home;  he  set  out,  .and  walked 
many  a weary  mile,  led  on  by  love,  and  cheered  by  hope,  till 
the  roof  of  his  cottage  appeared  in  view.  Here  he  sunk  upon 
his  knees,  and  poured  forth  his  heart  in  trembling  anxiety  and 
fervent  petition.  A sailor  can  pray,  sir,  and  it  matters  not  so 
it  be  right,  whether  it  is  in  a matted  pew  at  church,  or  swing- 
ing like  a cat  at  the  mast-head.  He  arose,  and  with  hastier  steps 
reached  the  wicket,  when — but  I dare  not  repeat  the  story — 
I’ve  told  you  already  he  was  pressed.  AVell,  he  was  ,1  railed 
on  board  of  us,  and  his  dear  Nancy  permitted  to  be  with  liim. 

“ The  evening  before  the  action,  she  was  sitting  on  the  carriage 
of  the  bow-gim,  with  her  baby  cradled  in  her  arms,  and  Wil- 
liam by  her  side — they  were  viewing,  with  admiration  and  de- 
light the  beauteohs  scenery  displayed  by  the  sinking  clouds  in 
a thousand  fantastic  shapes,  tinged  with  liquid  gold,  streaming 
from  the  setting  smi,  and  caressing  the  little  innocent,  while  all 
the  parent  kindled  in  their  hearts. 

“ But  hark ! a hoarse  voice  is  heard  from  the  mast-head — all  is 
hushed. 

“ ‘Halloo!’  said  the  captain. 

“ ‘A  sail  on  the  larboard  bow,  sir,’ 

“ ‘What  does  she  look  like?’ 

“ ‘I  can  but  just  see  her,  sir,  but  she  looms  large.’ 

“ ‘Mr.  Banks,’  said  the  captain,  ‘take  your  glass  aloft,  and  see 
if  you  can’t  make  out  what  she  is.  Call  the  boatswain — turn 
the  hands  up — make  sail.’ 

“ In  a moment  all  was  bustle ; the  topmen  were  in  their  station, 
and  every  man  employed;  and  in  a few  minutes  every  stitch  of 
canvass  was  stretched  upon  the  yards  and  booms.  The  officer 
that  was  sent  aloft  reported  it  to  be  a ship  of  the  line,  which 
looked  like  a foreigner. 

“ Every  heart  was  now  elate  but  Nancy’s — it  might  be  an 
enemy!  Oh,  that  thought  was  dreadful!  and  as  William  con- 
ducted her  below,  the  tears  chased  each  other  down  her  pale 
face,  and  the  heavy  sigh  burst  from  her  gentle  bosom.  William 
mildly  reproved  her,  and  again  pointing  to  heaven,  flew  to  his 
post. 

“ The  stranger  had  hauled  to  the  wind,  fired  a gun,  and 
hoisted  French  colours.  Up  went  ours  with  three  cheers ; 
and  there’s  seldom  a moment  of  greater  pride  to  a British  tar 
than  when  he  displays  the  ensign  of  his  country  in  presence 
of  the  enemy.  Three  cheers  resounded  through  the  ship,  and 
broadside  upon  broadside  shook  her  groaning  timbers.  Where 
was  Nancy  ? William  was  first  in  every  danger.  Three  times 
we  boarded  the  foe  but  were  repulsed.  Dieadful  grew  the 


scene  of  blood,  and  horror  through  the  darkening  shades  of 
coming  night. 

“No  one  bore  the  tidings  of  the  fight  to  Nancy — save  one, 
the  poor  sailor,  whose  shattered  limb  came  to  suffer  amputa- 
tion, or  the  wounded  wretch  to  be  dressed,  at  which  she 
assisted  with  fortitude.  Two  hours  had  passed  in  this  awful 
suspense  and  heart-rending  anxiety,  when  a deep  groan  and 
piercing  shriek  from  the  lower-deck,  convulsed  her  frame. 
She  knew  the  voice,  and  snatching  the  infant  in  her  arms, 
rushed  to  the  spot.  Soon  she  found  the  object  of  her  search ; 
his  manly  form  mangled  and  shattered  ; that  face  once  ruddy 
with  the  glow  of  health,  now  pale  and  convulsed  ; the  blood 
streaming  from  bis  side  and  breast ! He  saw  her  too. 

“ ‘ Nancy  !’  said  he,  and  rising  his  feeble  hand,  pointing  to 
heaven,  it  fell — and  William  was  no  more  I Sinking  on  the 
lifeless  body  of  her  husband,  Nancy  fainted  with  her  dear 
babe  still  in  her  arms  ! when,  oh,  mysterious  Providence  ! at 
that  very  moment — while  senseless  and  inanimate— at  that 
very  moment  a ball  entered  through  the  vessel’s  side — it 
pierced  he-  bosom ! 

“ Need  1 tell  the  rest ! They  were  pleasant  and  lovely  in 
their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided.” 

Greenwich  Ilospilal. 


PIRACY  AND  MURDER  ON  BOARD  THE  SHIP 
VITT01UA,-JiIay,  1830. 

A MOST  atrocious  act  of  tiie  basest  mutiny  and  murder  took 
place  at  the  above-mentioned  period;  a time  when  the  world 
was  at  pcftce,  and  the  ocean  only  x)loiighed  by  the  keels  of 
friends  vicing  with  eac.Ii  other  in  commerce,  and  being  only  | 
honourable  rivals  in  fair  trade.  | 

Our  merchant  vessels  do  not  carry  many  men,  in  x)cacc,  as  | 
they  hire  labourers  wlien  in  liarbour  to  do  the  drudgery,  and  I 
carry  no  more  to  sea  than  are  sulfieient  to  manage  the  sails  i 
and  keep  a look-out:  in  trutJi,  they  carry  much  too  few,  and  j 
many  losses  occiir  for  want  of  hands,  as  the:  splitting  of  a toi>-  1 
sail  for  want  of  liands  to  furl  it,  c.osts  more  than  the  W'ages  of  i 
three  men  in  a six  months’  voyage.  The  Vittoria  appears  to  | 
liave  been  very  weakly  manned,  and  at  Manilla  they  took  on  ' 
board  six  Spaniards,  we  presume,  because  they  were  to  be  had 
cheap,  and  Britons  were  left  upon  a lee-shore;  for  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact,  that  tliere  are  always  numbers  of  English  sailors 
to  be  had  at  Manilla,  where  they  congregate  on  account  of  the 
higli  wages  given  by  tlie  Spaniards  to  navigate  their  Acapulco 
ships,  as  they  well  know  that  Britons  are  the  best  and  most 
steady  seamen. 

Captain  Smith  cleared  out  from  Manilla  to  London,  and  he 
had  not  been  long  at  sea  ere  the  Spaniards  began  to  be  obstre-  - 
perous,  and  refused  to  perform  their  duty ; they  were,  however, 
brought  to  reason,  and  by  threats  of  punishment,  conducted 
themselves  with  assumed  forbearance.  They  had  contemplated 
their  murderous  intentions  from  the  hour  they  first  went  on 
board,  and  had  secretly  provided  themselves  with  stilettos  and 
short  pistols.  As  to  the  captain  of  the  vessel  and  the  officers, 
they  had  no  arms  whatever,  and  only  one  gun  on  the  quarter- 
deck for  the  purpose  of  making  signals ; and  for  that  there  was 
no  shot,  only  a few  cartridges.  They  resting  in  perfect  safety 
when  tliis  dreadful  conspiracy  was  going  on,  and  Mr.  Andrews, 
alone,  had  some  suspicion  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  pretended 
propriety;  which  was  all  under  the  mask  of  deceit,  and  they 
were  harbouring  the  most  villanous  designs. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  all  the  crew  were  asleep, 
except  the  man  at  the  helm,  the  Spaniards  stole  upon  deck 
quietly,  and  seemed  the  crew  as  they  were  asleep,  murdering 
tliree  of  them  with  their  long  Spanish  knives,  and  wounding 
several  others.  They  then  burst  open  the  captain’s  cabin-door, 
and  stabbed  him  in  his  bed  in  about  thirty  places;  and  to  secure 
their  act,  they  also  shot  him  with  their  pistols,  and  threw  him 
on  the  cabin-floor. 

The  second  mate  and  the  carpenter  were  killed  in  their  sleep, 
and  thrown  overboard  in  their  beds.  The  chief  mate,  Mr.  An- 
drews, they  put  in  irons,  and  a consultation  was  held  what  was 
to  be  done  with  him;  some  were  for  instantly  murdering  him; 
but  others  knew  that  they  could  not  navigate  the  ship  without 
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his  assistance,  and  they  therefore,  from  necessity,  released  him, 
and  compelled  him  to  enter  into  all  their  plans.  The  steward 
was  also  spared : but  it  was  agreed  among  them,  that  when 
they  made  the  coast  of  California,  they  should  murder  Mr.  An- 
drews and  the  rest  of  the  crew,  and  then  dispose  of  the  vessel 
as  well  as  they  could;  for  there  are  Spanish  merchants  who  will 
purchase  any  vessel,  and  encourage  piracy  on  all  sides. 

They  are  under  no  control  by  the  old  Spanish  government, 
and  are  as  careless  as  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  This  the  Spa- 
niards well  knew,  and  thought  to  make  a good  bargain^  but 
Mr.  Andrews,  who  had  got  an  inkling  of  the  intentions  of  the 
pirates,  consulted  with  the  steward,  and  this  they  had  many 
opportunities  of  doing,  for  the  Spaniards  got  drunk  almost 
every  day. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  the  murder  of  Captain  Smith,  the 
mate  and  steward  put  their  plan  into  execution.  They  were 
well  aware  of  their  disparity  in  point  of  numbers  ; but  it  was 
life  against  life,  and  they  knew  that  by  remaining  quiet,  death 
would  be  their  portion  the  moment  that  they  came  so  near  to 
the  land  that  the  pirates  could  carry  the  ship  into  a harbour 
without  the  aid  of  navigation.  Mr.  Andrews  got  possession 
of  a hatchet,  and  the  steward  of  a knife  ; and  the  two  princi- 
pal leaders  were  struck  dead  by  Mr.  Andrews,  undone  of  the 
others  by  the  steward,  who  had  a short  struggle  with  him  on 
deck,  but  succeeded  in  stabbing  him  to  the  heart,  though  he 
was  himself  desperately  wounded  : the  rematiider  of  the  Spa- 
niards were  all  secured  by  the  crew,  who  had  joined  tlieir 
officers,  and  the  vessel  was  once  more  intlie  possession  of  her 
original  crew.  The  mate,  Mr.  Andrews,  made  immediately 
for  the  French  coast,  where  the  mutineers  were  brought  to 
trial  before  a French  tribunal ; and  after  a patient  hearing 
they  were  all  condemned  to  die.  The  sentence  was  soon  put 
in  execution,  and  they  were  put  in  chains  and  hung  on  gib- 
bets as  a warning  to  others. 

Mr.  Andrews  made  his  voyage  to  London,  and  arrived  in 
security;  but  the  security  was  a painful  one,  when  the  loss  of 
Captain  Smith  and  the  others  of  the  crew  was  considered. 

The  Vittoria  was  insured  at  the  Royal  Exchange  Office  for 
£6,000,  and  they  made  a handsome  present  to  Mr  Andrews, 
and  also  to  the  steward,  and  all  the  crew.  Mr.  Andrews  has 
since  been  made  a captain,  and  is  a very  young,  but  an  expe- 
rienced seaman,  who  must  be  a valuable  servant  to  those  who 
employ  him.  Great  part  of  the  ship’s  cargo  belonged  to  the 
firm  of  Thornton  and  West,  and  was  uninsured,  so  that  they 
were  indebted  to  the  intrepid  conduct  of  Mr.  Andrews  for  the 
safety  of  their  goods,  and  rewarded  him  accordingly. 

Captain  Smith  left  a wife  and  five  children,  and  most  of 
them  left  families.  They  had  a good  round  sum  of  money  col- 
lected for  them,  and  the  sailors  who  were  on  board,  all  got 
respectable  employment  on  board  of  ships  out  of  the  port  of 
London,  and  were  much  respected. 

This  ought  to  be  a lesson  to  ship-owners  not  to  send  their 
ships  to  sea  with  so  few  liands ; and,  above  all,  not  to  engage 
foreigners  where  Englishmen  are  to  be  had,  as  one  English- 
man is  worth  three  Spaniards  or  Portuguese,  at  any  time ; he 
is  a better  sailor,  and  more  willing  and  able  to  work.  But 
for  the  sake  of  a saving  of  some  few  shillings,  they  run  the 
risk  of  losing  not  only  their  vessels  but  their  lives.  No 
blame  could  be  attached  to  Captain  Smith,  who  acted  up  to 
his  given  instructions,  and  contrary  to  his  own  opinions  ; 
for  he  complained  to  his  mate,  Mr.  Andrews,  previous  to 
their  leaving  Manilla,  that  he  was  so  restricted  by  the 
owners  to  the  sum  he  was  to  give  for  wages,  that  he 
could  not  get  Englishmen  to  enter  at  so  low  a rate,  and 
must  take  Spaniards.  The  event  was  lamentable,  and  cost 
him  his  life ; and  for  the  saving  of  a few  pounds,  the 
owners  were  nearly  losing  the  whole  of  their  valuable  pro- 
perty. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here,  that  a small  schooner, 
commanded  by  a jMr.  Jones,  and  belonging  to  Liverpool, 
went  from  the  port  of  Manilla  at  the  same  time  the  Vittoria 
did.  She  had  on  board  only  three  Englishmen,  the  captain, 
mate,  and  carpenter,  and  seven  Spaniards.  She  was  bound  to 
Jamaica,  and  when  off  the  Keys,  the  Spaniards  rose  and 
murdered  the  three  Englishmen.  They  then  shaped  a course 


for  Peru,  but  were  met  on  thei’r  passage  by  the  Dryade,  a Bri- 
tish frigate,  and  one  of  the  Spaniards  impeached  the  others. 
Captain  Dale  took  the  schooner  into  Jamaica,  and  there  the 
mutineers  were  tried,  and  all  of  them  hanged.  This  is  ano- 
ther melancholy  instance  of  trusting  to  foreigners.  These 
Spaniards,  on  islands,  are  much  more  ferocious  than  those  in 
Old  Spain,  where  they  possess  some  sense  of  honour,  and 
may  be  trusted  to  a certain  extent. 

The  native  of  the  Spanish  West  India  islands  are  all  of 
them  pirates  in  boats,  and  live  upon  plundering  each  other, 
under  the  pretence  of  fishing  the  soil  in  Drogen,  and  have 
arms  concealed  in  their  holds.  The  vessels  of  the  United 
States  have  suffered  very  severely  by  them,  and  now  go  all 
armed  as  security,  for  the  Congress  do  not  grant  convoys 
unless  they  are  paid  by  the  merchants. 


THE  WAVE. 

My  being  I take  from  the  fountains  that  break 
In  the  depths  of  the  ocean  sand. 

And  my  form  is  curl’d  through  the  liquid  world, 

To  freshen  the  green  dry  land. 

And  the  drops  I fling  from  my  watery  wing, 

As  it  mounts  to  meet  the  day, 

Are  gems  from  tlie  hair  of  the  sea-girls  fair, 

That  rise  on  my  shining  way. 

I glide  with  a smile  o’er  the  coral  pile. 

By  the  ocean  snake  entwined. 

And  sweep  in  my  track  the  whale’s  broad  back, 
With  the  scattered  foam  behind. 

Then  I sing  for  hours  to  leaves  and  flowers 
That  never  beheld  the  moon ; 

But  sprinkle  their  sheen  of  gold  and  green, 

To  thank  my  lingering  tune. 

The  white  cloud  on  high  (the  wave  of  the  sky) 

I choose  for  my  shadowy  bride; 

And  she  comes  sometimes  from  her  shoreless  climes. 
And  kisses  my  conscious  tide. 

But  like  all  that’s  fair,  in  earth  or  air, 

She  dissolves  ki  silent  pain, 

And  weeps  on  my  flood  her  silv’ry  blood, 

Tliat  gushes  in  sparkling  rain. 


FRAGMENT  OF  A LOG. 

About  six  o’clock  in  the  evening. — A good  smart  breeze 
— all  standing  under  the  hurricane  house,  and  enjoying  tlie 
washing  of  the  spray  over  tlie  fore  part  of  the  ship,  when  our 
amusement  was  interrupted  by  the  cry  of  “a  man  over- 
board !”  What  an  awful  change  came  over  our  feelings — 
the  poor  fellow  had  been  washed  off  the  bowsprit,  and  came 
up  again  astern  : — we  thought  we  heard  his  screams  for  helj) 
through  the  gushing  noise  of  the  water  : — we  were  sailing  at 
the  rate  of  nine  knots  an  hour ; the  boat,  the  only  one  we 
had,  was  lashed  at  the  top  of  the  round-house,  and  would  not 
have  lived  in  such  a sea.  Three  or  four  fenders  were  thrown 
overboard — every  effort  was  used  to  put  the  ship  aback — 
but  the  rate  at  which  we  seemed  to  fly  from  the  struggling 
man  was  magical.  The  passengers  who,  but  the  minute  be- 
fore had  been  all  careless  gaiety,  now,  with  contulsive  fea- 
tures and  strained  eyes,  watched  the  little  diminiihing  speck 
which  still  floated  on  the  large  waves  that  heaved  him  up 
and  down,  now  giving  him  to  and  now  taking  him  from  our 
sight.  The  women  clambered  into  dangerous  places,  which 
at  other  times  they  would  have  shrunk  from  with  fear,  and 
waved  their  handkerchiefs  to  cheer  liiiii  in  his  struggle  ; their 
eyes  were  fascinated  to  that  small  spot  which  assured  us  that 
a fellow  creature  was  still  buffeting  in  mortal  agony  for  ex- 
istence ; still  we  sailed  from  him,  and  he  could  only  now  be 
seen  at  prolonged  intervals.  ^ 

“ I tliink  he  s making  for  one  of  the  fenders,”  said  a man 
in  the  slirouds. 

‘‘Then  he  may  be  saved  convulsively  inquired  one  of 
the  ladies. 
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“ I hope  so” — “ God  grant  it,” — “ God  save  him,”  was  re- 
sponded by  voices  husky  with  emotion. 

” It’s  of  no  use,”  mournfully  answered  the  man  ; “ he’s 
gone»” 

All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  spot  where  he  should  be  seen — 
but  no  one  could  say  they  saw  him.  Still  all  hope  was  not 
abandoned — we  kept  beating  about  until  dark  ; we  must  have 
gone  close  to  the  spot  at  which  the  poor  fellow  sunk,  for  we 
saw  again  all  the  fenders  which  had  been  thrown  overboard, 
and  from  which  we  had  sailed  away  as  we  also  distanced  the 
poor  lost  man.  All  in  vain.  He  was  gone.  While  this  was 
going  on  upon  deck,  the  black  man  in  the  cabin  below  was 
calmly  laying  the  tea-things -the  click  of  the  cups  and  sau- 
cers made  me  feel  unpleasant. 

Eight  o’clock. — A dead  calm — the  storm  had  received  its 
victim,  and  was  appeased. 

All  hands — captain,  crew,  and  passengers,  gloomy  and  sad. 
The  poor  lost  man  was  the  sailor  I saw  taking  his  farewell 
kiss  at  Liverpool  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married 
only  a fortnight.  The  mate,  on  looking  up  his  things  to  place 
them  under  the  captain’s  care,  found  a sort  of  log-book  which 
the  poor  fellow  used  to  keep;  money — memoranda — observa- 
tions— and  sums  in  the  rule-of-three,  were  interpersed  with 
scraps  of  poetry  which  he  had  copied  out.  The  last  line  he 
had  written  was  the  title  of  the  poem  he  had  intended  to  copy 
-it  was  ” The  Mariner’s  Farewell.” 


SAILOR’S  WIFE. 

DuRiNa  an  action  of  Admiral  Rodney  with  the  French,  a 
woman  assisted  at  one  of  the  guns  on  the  main-deck,  and  being 
asked  by  the  admiral  what  she  did  there,  she  replied : “ An’t 
please  your  honour,  my  husband  is  sent  down  to  the  cock-pit 
wounded,  and  1 am  here  to  supply  his  place.  Do  you  think 
your  honour,  I am  afraid  of  the  French?”  After  the  action, 
Lord  Rodney  called  her  aft,  told  her  she  had  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  orders,  by  being  on  board,  but  rewarded  her  with  ten 
guineas  for  so  gallantly  supplying  the  xdace  of  her  husband. 


ANECDOTE  0?  SIR  JOHN  iMOORE. 

During  the  passage  of  the  commanders  to  Porto  Ferrara,  in 
1724,  to  assemble  the  troops,  and  collect  ordnance  stores  for  the 
projected  invasion  of  Corsica,  the  captain  of  the  sliip  one  night 
burst  into  the  cabin  where  general  Dundas,  Sir  James  St.  Clair, 
and  Sir  John  Moore  were  lying,  and  exclaimed — “ Rise,  gentle- 
men, for  the  ship  is  driving  on  a lee-shore.”  He  then  passed 
into  the  inner  cabin,  and  repeated  the  same  alarming  news  to 
Lord  Hood,  adding  that  he  feared  the  shij)  would  soon  strike. 
Moore,  from  the  position  of  his  cot,  could  see  into  Lord  Hood’s 
cabin,  and  he  observed  that  his  countenance  was  in  no  way  dis- 
composed. He  saw  him  also  carefully  draAv  on  one  pair  of 
worsted  hose  over  another  to  jirotect  his  thin  legs  from  the  cold. 
This  precaution  tranquillized  Moore,  who  being  aware  that  a 
landsman  could  do  nothing  to  avert  the  danger,  remained  in 
bed,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  On  awaking  next  morning,  he 
learned  that  the  ship  had  weathered  the  lee-shore. 


THE  DYING  TAR. 

The  battle’s  o’er,  the  foe  is  fled. 

The  wounded  sailor  lifts  his  head, 

And  asks  the  chance  of  war; 

“And  is  the  glorious  combat  won? 

I go  with  joy,  my  work  is  done!” 
Exclaims  the  dying  tar. 

“ But,  brother  messmates,  ere  we  part, 
Take  this  dear  locket  from  my  heart, 
TeU  Mary  how  I fell : 

When  she  with  sorrow  hears  my  death, 
Oh,  say  that  with  my  parting  breath 
J bade  my  love  farewell,” 


NAPOLEON  AND  THE  SAILOR. 

I LOVE  contemplating,  apart 
From  all  his  homicidal  story, 

The  traits  that  soften  to  our  heart 
Napoleon’s  glory. 

’Twas  when  his  banners  at  Boulogne, 

Armed  in  our  island  every  freeman, 

His  navy  chanced  to  capture  one 
Poor  British  seaman. 

They  suffer’d  him,  I know  not  how. 

Unprison’d  on  the  shore  to  roam ; 

And  aye  was  bent  his  youthful  brow 
On  Scotland’s  home. 

His  eye,  methiuks,  pursued  the  flight 
Of  birds  of  Britain  half  way  over, 

With  envy ! they  could  reach  the  white, 

Dear  cliffs  of  Dover. 

A stormy  midnight  watch  he  thought 

Than  this  sojourn  would  have  been  dearer, 

If  but  the  storm  his  vessel  brought 
To  England  nearer. 

At  last  when  care  had  banished  sleep. 

He  saw,  one  morning — dreaming — doting 
An  empty  hogshead  on  the  deep 
Come  shoreward  floating. 

He  hid  it  in  a cove,  and  wrought 
The  live-long  day,  laborious  lurking, 

Until  he  launched  U tiny  boat 
By  mighty  working. 

Heaven  help  us!  ’twas  a thing  beyond 
Description;  such  a wretched  wherry 
Perhaps  ne’er  ventured  on  a pond. 

Or  cross’d  a ferry. 

For  ploughing  in  the  salt-sea  field,  ' 

’T would  make  the  very  boldest  shudder; 
Untarr’d,  uncompass’d,  and  unkeel’d — 

No  sail!  no  rudder! 

From  neighbouring  woods  lie  interlaced 
His  sorry  skiff  with  wattled  willows. 

And,  thus  equipp’d  he  would  have  passed 
The  foaming  billows. 

Tlie  French  guard  caught  him  on  a beach, 

His  little  cargo  sorely  jeering; 

Till  tidings  of  him  came  to  reach 
Napoleon’s  hearing. 

With  folded  arms  Napoleon  stood, 

Serene  alike  in  peace  or  danger ; 

And  in  his  wonted  attitude 
Addressed  the  stranger; — 

“Rash  youth!  tliat  would’st  yon  channel  pass. 
With  twigs  and  stones  so  rudely  fashioned. 

Thy  heart  with  some  sweet  English  lass 
Must  be  impassioned.” 

“ I have  no  sweetheart,”  said  the  lad, 

“ But  absent  years  from  one  another, 

Great  was  the  longing  that  I had 
To  see  my  mother.” 

“ And  so  thou  shalt,”  Napoleon  said, 

“ You’ve  both  my  favour  justly  won; 

A noble  mother  must  have  bred 
. So  brave  a son.” 

He  gave  the  tar  a piece  of  gold; 

And  with  a flag  of  truce  commanded 
He  should  be  shipped  to  England  old. 

And  safely  landed. 

Our  sailor  oft  could  scant’ly  shift 
To  find  a dinner  plain  and  hearty: 

But  never  changed  the  coin  and  gift 
Of  Bonaparte. 

Thomas  Campjjell, 
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LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  DAMPIER. 

This  extraordinary  man,  whose  whole  life  seems  almost  to 
have  been  spent  in  distant  wanderings  and  adventures,  was  de- 
scended from  a family  of  wealth  and  respectability,  settled  at 
East  Coker,  near  Yeovil,  in  the  county  of  Somersetshire,  where 
his  father  was  a farmer.  He  Avas  born  in  the  year  1652,  and  re- 
ceived a common  day-school  education;  but  his  father  dying 
when  he  was  young,  and  his  thoughts  and  inclinations  excited 
probably  by  the  exploits  of  the  renowned  Admiral  Blake,  he 
gave  a decided  preference  to  a maritime  life,  and  went  to  sea  as 
an  apprentice  to  the  master  of  a Weymouth  ship.  His  first 
voyage  Avas  to  France,  in  1669,  and  his  second  to  Newfound- 
land; blit,  disliking  the  rigoiu*  of  that  comfortless  climate,  he  re- 
turned to  liis  friends. 


He  soon  became  weary  of  home,  and  repairing  to  London,  he 
embarked  as  foremast  man  on  board  the  John  and  Martha,  an 
Indiaman,  in  Avhich  lie  sailed  direct  for  Java;  and  lie  greatly 
improved  his  nautical  knowledge  during  the  voyage.  He  ar- 
rived in  England  after  an  absence  of  little  more  than  a year, 
and  a short  time  previous  to  the  attack  made  on  the  States’ 
Smyrna  fleet  by  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  in  1672,  which  occasioned 
the  second  Dutch  war ; in  consequence  of  which  Dampier  spent 
the  remainder  of  that  year  Avith  his  brother  George,  who  it 
seems  had  always  treated  him  with  affectionate  kindness.  In 
the  ensuing  year,  howcA^er,  he  became  tired  of  his  indolence  and 
entered  the  navy,  although  his  ability  as  a mariner  only  pro- 
cured him  a berth  before  the  mast. 

Tiie  shi])  into  AA'hidi  Dampier  entered  was  the  Royal  Prjnce, 


LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OP  CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  DAMPIER. 


a first  rate,  of  the  burthen  of  fourteen  hundred  tons,  carrying 
one  hundred  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  a compliment  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  and  hearing  the  flag  of  the  gallant  Sir 
Edward  Spragge.  He  fought  in  tivij  engagements  against  the 
fleet  of  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp;  but  being  taken  suddenly 
ill  on  the  11th  of  August,  he  was  put  on  board  an  hospital-ship, 
from  Avhose  decks  he  Avitnessed  the  battle,  Avhich  destroyed  the 
Royal  Prince  and  proved  fatal  to  his  gallant  commander.  His 
strength  not  quickly  returning,  he  i)assed  a few  months  quietly 
ashore  AA-ith  his  brother;  and  on  recovering  Avent  out  to  Jamaica, 
where  he  accepted  an  offer  made  to  him  by  a tOAvnsman,  Col. 
Hellier,  of  East  Coker,  to  assist  in  the  management  of  one  of 
his  estates. 

This  emiJoyntent,  though  sufficiently  lucrative,  was  too  fixed 

No.  11, 


and  uniform  for  Dampier’s  roving  genius;  and  finding  himself 
clearly  out  of  his  element,  he  undertook  some  coasting  trips 
round  the  Island,  with  a trader  named  Fisliook,  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  attentively  studied,  and  made  himself  acquainted  Avith 
all  the  ports  and  bays  of  Jamaica,  their  manufactures,  and  also 
the  benefit  of  the  land  and  .sea  winds. 

He  grew  tired  of  this  coasting  navigation  in  about  six  months, 
and,  tlierefore,  shipped  himself  Avith  a Captain  Iludsel,  on  board 
a ketch,  bound  to  Campcachy,  to  load  logwood,  and  sailed  from 
Port  Royal  about  the  beginning  of  August,  1 675.  Having  a fair 
wind  they  arrived  at  Triste,  in  the  lagoon  of  Terminos,  in  a fort- 
night; Avhen,  having  completed  her  lading,  the  ket'*h  ;-:iiled  for 
Jamaica:  and,  after  escaping  from  the  close  ])ursnit  of  two 
{Spanish  cruisers,  who  would  have  made  them  slaves,  striking 
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on  the  rocks  off  the  Alacranes,  encountering  several  severe 
gales  by  ‘vrhich  she  well-nigh  foundered,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  voyage  nearly  starving  for  want  of  provisions,  she  ar- 
rived at  hTegril,  the  westermost  point  of  Jamaica,  after  a pas- 
sage of  thirteen  weeks.  “ And  so,”  says  Dampier,  “ ended  this 
troublesome  voyage;”  in  which  they  had  obtained  as  much  ex- 
perience as  if  they  had  been  sent  out  on  a voyage  of  survey. 

Dampier  had  seen  among  the  logwood  cutters  at  Campeachy 
Bay,  a scene  of  independence — an  adventurous  mode  of  life,  and 
a field  for  enterprise  that  perfectly  suited  his  romantic  disposi- 
tion; no  sooner,  therefore,  was  he  paid  off  from  the  unlucky 
ketch,  than  he  provided  himself  with  axes,  knives,  saAvs,  and 
wedges,  also  a tent,  a gun,  and  some  ammunition,  and  made  the 
best  ot  his  way  to  Triste  Island,  where  he  arrived  in  the  spring 


I 
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of  1676,  and  settled  among  nearly  two  hundred  and  seventy  log-  i|  J 
wood  cutters,  chiefly  English,  and  mostly  reduced  buccaneers  !j  [ 
and  privateer’s  men,  who  were  living  at  large,  in  a sort  of  re-  ij  J 
public,  with  no  laws  but  their  own  will  or  caprice.  ] P : 

The  English  were  at  first  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  log-  ' h !' 
wood,  till  the  importance  of  this  commodity  was  detected  by*^ a “ 

Captain  James,  who  brought  home  to  England  a ship  that  he  1 , 
had  taken,  and  sold  the  wood  at  a high  price ; though  before  he  * 
had  valued  it  so  little,  that  he  used  it  for  fire-wood  during  the 
passage.  On  his  return  to  the  West  Indies,  he  sought  out  the  | ” 
place  where  it  grew ; the  commerce  rapidly  increased,  and  log-  ^ 

wood  soon  became  worth  £90,  £100,  or  £110  per  ton.  At  first  ‘ 

the  English  run  to  parts  of  the  coast  where  the  Spaniards  had  I * 
cut  and  piled  the  wood  for  embarking,  and  there  helped  theni-  I ^ 
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serves  with  all  the  free  license  of  buccaneers,  till  the  number  of 
troops  sent  to  guard  the  posts  rendered  such  descents  hazard- 
ous. But  by  this  time  they  knew  the  trees  in  their  growing 
state,  and  .searched  the  shores  of  the  main  till  they  discovered 
large  groves  of  it — first  at  Cape  Catoche,  where  they  commenced 
cutting,  and,  after  nearly  clearing  the  grounds  of  that  coast,  in 
the  creeks  and  mangrovj  lands  around  the  great  lagoon  of  Ter- 
minos,  in  the  south-east  quarter  of  the  bay  of  Campeachy. 

The  manner  of  livdng  of  the  logwood  cutters,  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  without  its  hardships,  is  admirably  described  by 
Dampier.  Their  abodes  were  log-huts,  covered  with  palmeto 
leaves  to  defend  them  from  the  violent  and  soaking  rains : they 
were  erected  close  by  creeks  or  inlets,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea- 
breezes  during  the  oppressive  heats,  and  as  near  to  the  logwood 


groves  as  possible,  that  they  might  not  have  to  carry  the  heavy 
material  far.  As  they  exhausted  the  trees,  they  removed  their 
huts  to  another  grove.  Their  Ixsdding  was  raised  three  feet 
and  a half  above  the  ground,  on  a wooden  frame;  four  stakes 
or  poles,  rising  above  this  frame,  supported  a light  tent,  “ out  of 
which  there  is  no  sleeping  for  musquitoes.”  Another  frame  ^ 
covered  with  earth  served  as  a cooking-place,  and  for  stools 
and  chairs  they  used  logs.  During  the  wet  season,  the  land  p'^ 
Avhere  the  logwood  grows  is  so  overflowed  that  they  step  from  'li 
their  beds  into  the  water,  perhaps  two  feet  deep,  and  continue  ;li 
standing  in  the  wet  all  day,  till  they  go  to  bed  again;  but  never- 
theless  account  it  the  best  season  in  the  year  for  doing  a good  i 
day’s  labour  in. 

For  food  they  hunted  the  wild  cattle,  with  which,  and  with 
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alligators,  the  savannahs  of  the  country  swarmed.  “When 
they  have  killed  a beef,”  says  Dampier,  “ they  cut  it  into  four 
quarters,  and,  taking  out  the  bones,  each  man  makes  a hole  in 
the  middle  of  his  quarter,  just  big  enough  for  his  head  to  go 
through,  then  puts  it  on  like  a frock  and  trudges  home;  and  if 
he  chances  to  tire,  he  cuts  off  some  of  it  and  flings  it  away.” 

For  flour,  bread,  and  most  other  luxuries,  they  depended  on 
the  ships  that  visited  them  to  purchase  their  logwood.  The 
arrival  of  one  of  these  vessels  was  a signal  for  the  commence- 
ment of  a scene  of  almost  general  riot  and  debauchery;  and  in 
a few  days  these  uneducated,  imprudent  men  would  spend  the 
earnings  of  months  of  hard  labour  in  a dreadful  and  dangerous 
climate,  where,  moreover,  they  were  constantly  liable  to  be  sur- 
prised by  the  Spaniards,  who,  with  some  reason,  denied  the  le- 
gality of  their  settlement,,  and  who  treated  them  as  pirates,  and 
made  slaves  of  those  they  took. 

Yet  Dampier  remained  among  such  dissolute  associates  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  escaped  the  moral  contamination  of  their 
vices  and  excesses;  he  never  relaxed  into  the  improvidence 
around  him,  and,  instead  of  expending  his  money  in  riot  and 
ruin,  he  saved  it  for  the  better  purpose  of  investment.  In  fact, 
the  remuneration  so  equitably  given  to  the  really  industrious, 
must  have  been  the  main  inducement  to  bear  with  so  hard  a 
life,  in  so  wild  a place. 

Dampier  kept  to  his  work  of  cutting  logwood  till  he  was  sud- 
denly incapacitated  by  “ a hard,  red,  and  angry  swelling”  in  his 
right  leg;  this  proved  to  be  occasioned  by  the  jiffg/res,  or  chegoes 
— a sort  of  worm,  or  larvae,  giving  the  most  severe  pain,  and 
frequently  leading  to  amputation  of  the  affected  part,  unless 
most  carefully  drawn  out.  After  attempting  to  doctor  himself, 
the  unpleasant  intruders  were  extracted  by  a negro,  who  re- 
ceived in  compensation  a white  cock.  The  cure  was  effected  by 
a powder  rendered  more  efficacious  by  means  of  a supposed  in- 
cantation. 

Scarcely  was  he  recovered  from  this  mischance,  when  one  of 
the  most  violent  storms  that  ever  was  known  in  those  parts  re- 
duced the  whole  oommunity  to  great  inconvenience,  insomuch 
that  at  last  the  forlorn  and  flooded  woodman  were  compelled  to 
quit  the  place  in  their  canoes,  as  the  highest  land  near  them  was 
almost  three  feet  imder  water ; and  of  the  four  ships  anchored  at 
Triste,  one  drove  out  and  foundered,  another  was  forced  into 
the  woods,  and  one  was  thrown  on  a bank.  Most  of  the  provi- 
sions being  spoiled,  he  was  thus  unexpectedly  deprived  of  the 
means  of  continuing  his  labour;  and  not  having  a stock,  like 
the  old  standards,  with  which  to  re-establish  himself,  Dampier 
was  compelled  to  become  a rover  for  nearly  a year,  cruising 
about  the  bay  and  its  shores  to  seek  a subsistence,  in  company 
with  some  small  privateers,  visiting  all  the  rivers  from  Termi- 
nos  to  Alvarado,  and  making  descents  among  the  villages.  At 
the  latter  place,  with  two  barks,  having  each  thirty  men  and 
four  guns,  they  took  the  fort,  and  had  ten  or  eleven  killed  or 
desperately  wounded  in  the  attack;  but  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  it  on  the  second  day,  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
seven  sail  of  Spanish  armadillos,  with  fourteen  guns  and  be- 
tween 400  and  500  men.  This  was  a most  unwelcome  sight, 
for,  though  they  obtained  no  solid  booty,  they  had  hampered 
their  vessels  -with  bullocks,  poultry,  maize,  and  salt-fish.  Not 
a moment  Avas  to  be  lost — overboard  went  tlie  lumber — sail  was 
instantly  made — and  the  buccaneers  glided  over  the  bar  before 
the  enemy,  who  could  scarcely  stem  the  current,  had  reached 
it.  Having  gained  the  open  waters,  they  had  now  to  engage 
with  their  formidable  opponents;  and,  notwithstanding  the  odds 
of  strength  against  them,  ultimately  made  ther  escape. 

The  effects  of  the  hurricane,  which  compelled  the  “ brethren” 
to  exchange  the  axe  for  the  sword,  having  abated,  the  indus- 
trious occupation  of  woodmen  was  resumed.  After  labouring 
for  some  months,  and  becoming  intimately  acquainted  Avith  the 
nature  of  the  trade,  Dampier  determined  to  return  to  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  everything  requisite  to  carry  on 
the  business  Avith  the  capital  he  had  saved,  and  which  seems  to 
liaA'e  been  sufficient  to  start  him  advantageously. 

With  these  intentions  he  quitted  the  bay  of  Campcachy, 
touched  at  Jamaica,  and  landed  at  London  in  the  autumn  of 
1678. 

He  invested  the  money  he  had  made  as  a logwood  cutter  in 


English  merchandise,  and  having  completed  his  arrangements 
by  the  beginning  of  1679,  he  again  started  as  a passenger  on  board 
the  Loyal  Merchant,  for  the  West  Indies,  in  order  to  rejoin  his 
companions  in  the  woods  of  Jucatan.  His  venture  of  English 
merchandise,  he  disposed  of  at  Pert  Royal,  in  order  to  stock 
himself  with  commodities  for  his  proposed  trade;  but  some 
maturer  considerations  induced  him  to  relinquish  his  design  of 
returning  to  the  shores  of  Campeachy,  and  he  remained  the  rest 
of  the  year  at  Jamaica. 

While  at  Jamaica  he  exhibited  a pleasmg  proof  that  a wan- 
dering Avild  life  had  not  extinguished  the  local  attachment, 
Avhich  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  a man  of  true  feelings. 
Happening  to  hear  that  a person  residing  on  the  island  had  a 
small  estate  in  Dorsetshire,  near  his  native  county  of  Somerset, 
and  prudently  assuring  himself  of  the  validity  of  the  title,  he 
l)urchased  it,  and  forwarded  the  writings  to  England. 

This  business  settled,  our  naAdgator  left  Jamaica  for  the 
Moskito  shore;  but,  the  vessel  having  put  into  Negril  Bay, 
found  there  Coxon,  Sharp,  Sawkins,  and  other  privateers,  mus- 
tered in  great  force.  Seduced  by  the  plausible  and  splendid 
prospects  held  out  by  the  adventurers,  every  man  on  board  the 
ship,  except  the  master  and  Dampier,  went  and  joined  them; 
and,  being  thus  left  alone,  he  was  persuaded  to  go  Avith  them  too. 

It  must  excite  surprise  to  see  how  readily  a man  of  a decent 
character,  and  of  an  enlightened  mind,  joins  an  association 
which,  we  fear,  after  all,  was  piratical.  A short  account  of 
those  bodies,  and  of  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong  prevalent  at 
the  time,  will  somewhat  diminish  this  astonishment,  and  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  out  Dampier’s  curious  history. 

The  Spaniards,  who  were  the  discoverers  of  America  and  the 
first  European  settlers  in  the  West  Indies,  were  actuated  by  a 
most  jealous  and  illiberal  spirit.  Spain,  indeed,  considered  the 
Ncav  World  as  treasure-trove,  of  which  she  was  lawfully  and 
exclusively  the  mistress.  A bull  of  the  Roman  Church,  granted 
by  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  gave  what  was  then  esteemed  as  a 
sacred  recognition  of  these  exclusive  rights,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  determined  that  none  but  Spaniards  should  trade 
with,  or  land  upon,  the  American  continent  and  islands.  Not 
all  the  power  of  Spain,  comparatively  great  as  it  then  was,  nor 
all  the  cruelty  exercised  in  support  of  her  extravagant  preten- 
sions, could  deter  the  enterprising  mariners  of  France  and  Eng- 
land from  attempting  to  share  in  the  greatly-exaggerated  wealth 
of  the  New  World.  To  repress  these  intruders,  the  Spaniards 
employed  armed  ships,  or  guarda-costas,  the  commanders  of 
which  were  instructed  to  take  no  prisoners!  On  the  other  hand, 
the  English  and  French,  to  whom  were  soon  joined  many 
Dutchmen  and  some  Portuguese,  closely  combined  among  them- 
selves, treated  every  Spanish  ship  as  an  enemy,  made  descents 
on  the  coasts,  ravaging  the  towns  and  settlements  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  repaid  cruelty  with  cruelty.  A continual  warfare 
was  thus  established  between  Europeans  in  the  West  Indies, 
entirely  independent  of  the  governments  of  their  respective 
countries. 

When  the  court  of  Spain  made  formal  complaints  to  the 
different  governments  of  Europe,  of  Avhich  the  adventurers 
in  the  West  Indies  were  the  natural  subjects,  the  general 
answer  received  was,  “that  the  men,  against  Avhorn  they 
complained,  acted  entirely  on  their  own  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility, not  as  the  subjects  of  any  prince  ; and  that  the 
king  of  Spain  Avas  at  liberty  to  proceed  against  them  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure.”  Far  different,  however,  Avas  the  reply  of 
our  high-minded  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  said  boldly,  “that 
the  Spaniards  had  drawn  these  inconveniences  upon  them- 
selves by  their  severe  and  unjust  dealings  in  their  American 
commerce  ; for  she  did  not  understand  why  either  her  sub- 
jects, or  those  of  any  other  European  prince,  should  be 
debarred  from  traffic  in  the  West  Indies.  That  as  she  did 
not  acknoAvledge  the  Spaniards  to  have  any  title  by  the 
donation  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  so  she  kneAv  no  right  they 
had  to  any  places  other  than  those  they  Avere  in  actual  pos- 
session of ; for,  tliat  tlieir  having  touched  only  here  and  there 
upon  a coast,  and  given  names  to  a few  rivers  or  capes,  Avere 
such  insignifioant  things  as  could  no  Avays  entitle  to  a pro- 
! prietary,  further  than  in  tlie  parts  where  they  actually  settled 
I and  continued  to  inhabit.’' 
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Shortly  after  Christmas,  1679,  the  buccaneers,  commanded 
by  Captains  Sawkins,  Coxon,  and  Sharp,  and  accompanied  by 
Dampier,  Wafer,  and  several  other  men  of  decent  conduct 
and  honourable  sentiments  on  all  subjects  unconnected 
with  the  service,”  set  olF  for  the  Spanish  main. 

The  buccaneer’s  maxim  of  “ No  peace  beyond  the  line,” 
being  duly  acknowledged,  their  first  expedition  was  against 
Porto  Bello,  a place  which  had  scarcely  revived  from  its  sack 
by  Sir  Henry  Morgan.  Their  design  being  successfully  ac- 
complished, they  shared  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pieces  of  eight  a-man,  which  inspirited  them  to  the 
bold  measure  of  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  to  gather 
wealth  in  the  South  Seas. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  1680,  the  buccaneers  assembled  to  the 
amount  of  seven  sail,  at  the  Golden  Island,  an  anchorage  to 
the  east  of  the  Samballas  group  ; and  two  days  after  vyards, 
having  taken  proper  precautions  for  guarding  the  ships  in  the 
interim,  they  landed  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  men,  all 
or  most  of  them  armed  with  a fusil,  a pistol,  and  hanger ; 
and  each  man  was  provided  with  four  cakes  of  bread,  called 
dough-boys,  besides  implements  and  toys  wherewith  to 
gratify  the  natives,  through  whose  country  they  had  to  pass. 
They  were  accompanied  by  a party  of  those  Dariens  who 
were  the  hereditary  foes  of  the  Spaniards  ; and  some  of  the 
faithful,  active,  and  intelligent  Americans  called  Moskito 
Indians.  On  commencing  their  journey  they  were  marshalled 
into  divisions,  with  distinguishing  flags,  under  their  several 
commanders,  Bartholomew  Sharp  taking  the  lead.  After  a 
march  of  nine  days  they  arrived  at  the  town  of  Santa  Maria, 
which  they  easily  took ; but,  as  the  Spaniards  had  received 
notice  of  their  intended  visit  in  time  to  send  off  most  of  their 
valuables,  little  booty  or  provisions  were  taken.  Twenty-six 
Spaniards  were  killed  and  sixteen  wounded  in  the  assault, 
and  many  others  were  deliberately  butcliered  in  the  woods, 
subsequent  to  the  surrender,  by  the  Indians. 

After  holding  Santa  Maria  for  three  days,  the  buccaneers 
and  their  allies  embarked  in  canoes  and  boats  for  the  Sou  th 
Sea ; having  previously,  in  their  summary  way,  deposed 
Sharp  from  the  chief  command,  and  elected  Coxon  in  his 
stead. 

On  the  23rd  of  April  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  city  of  Pa- 
nama, which  they  found  too  well  prepared  for  them  to  attack. 
No  sooner  were  they  descried  from  the  shore  than  three  armed 
Spanish  ships  made  towards  them,  two  of  which,  after  a fierce 
and  sanguinary  conflict,  were  carried  by  boarding,  and  the 
third  saved  herself  by  flight,  TJie  Spanish  commander,  with 
many  of  his  people,  fell ; while  of  the  buccaneers  eighteen 
were  killed  and  above  thirty  wounded,  and  among  the  latter 
was  Captain  Harris,  mortall3^  The  valour  and  skill  of  Capt. 
Sawkins  contributed  mainly  to  this  victory ; wherefore,  on 
Coxon’s  returning  to  the  North  Seas  in  a “huff,”  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  commander.  He  enjoyed  this  dignity 
but  a few  days,  for,  leading  his  men  to  the  assault  of  a breast- 
work at  Pueblo  Nuevo,  he  was  slain  on  the  23rd  of  May  ; and 
on  his  fall.  Sharp,  the  next  in  command,  was  so  disheartened 
that  he  ordered  a retreat. 

The  death  of  Sawkins  proved  a serious  blow  to  the  bucca- 
neers, it  being  followed  by  fresh  discontents  and  defections, 
on  account  of  the  dislike  in  which  Sharp  was  held  by  the 
followers  of  his  predecessor.  Those  who  remained  with  the 
re-elected  chief  now  changed  their  course  for  the  southward, 
touching  at  several  islands,  taking  the  coast  town  of  Ylo,  and 
burning  the  city  of  La  Serena  on  the  route.  On  Christmas- 
day  they  reached  the  isle  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  Bartho- 
lomew Sharp,  who  had  always  been  unpopular  with  the  ablest 
men,  and  had  been  chosen  by  but  a small  majority,  was  again 
formally  deposed,  and  Captain  Watling  elected  in  his  stead. 
Under  his  command  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
regularity,  and  on  the  9th  of  January,  1681,  the  Sabbath  was 
observed  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Sawkins; 
“who  once,”  says  Ringrove,  “threw  the  dice  overboard, 
finding  them  in  use  on  the  said  day.” 

On  January  12th  they  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  the 
appearance  of  three  Spanish  men-of  war,  and  embarked  in 
such  a hurry,  as  to  leave  William,  one  of  the  Moskito 
Indians  behind.  Neither  party  being  particularly  anxious  to 


fight,  the  ships  separated,  and  the  rovers  resumed  their  pre-  | 
datory  attacks  along  the  coast.  At  length  they  made  an  , 
attempt  upon  the  town  of  Arica,  but  were  repulsed  with  a 
loss  in  killed  and  prisoners  of  twenty-eight  men,  and  eighteen 
wounded.  Among  the  slain  were  Captain  Watling,  the 
boatswain,  both  quarter-masters,  and  some  of  the  best  hands. 

Disheartened  by  this  severe  miscarriage,  the  band  of 
marauders  retired  to  the  Isle  Plata,  where  dissensions  now 
broke  out  amongst  them.  One  party  was  for  re-electing 
Capt.  Sharp,  who  had  ingratiated  himself  with  the  meaner 
sort,  as  commander-in-chief,  whilst  another,  thinking  him 
deficient  in  courage  and  enterprise,  would  not  sail  under  his  i 
orders.  Dampier,  Wafer,  and  some  of  the  best  men  were  of 
the  party  adverse  to  Sharp,  whose  faction,  being  the  most  ' 
numerous,  kept  the  ship  and  remained  in  the  South  Seas ; 
and  on  the  17th  of  April,  1681,  Dampier  and  his  hardy  com- . | 

panions  quitted  the  ship  with  the  launch  and  a couple  of  j 
canoes,  one  of  which  had  been  sawn  in  half,  and  was  now 
patched  up  again  for  the  occasion,  and  made  for  the  Isthmus 
ot  Darien,  which  they  were  determined  to  recross.  The  party 
consisted  of  forty-four  white  men,  two  Moskito  Indians,  and  | 
a Spanish  Indian,  all  well  armed ; and  they  had  five  black  i 
slaves  taken  in  the  South  Seas,  who  fell  to  their  share.  They 
had  about  twenty-six  pounds  weight  of  chocolate  rubbed  up  } 
with  sugar,  and  as  much  flour  as  they  could  conveniently  | 
stow  away.  All  things  being  prepared,  in  order  to  deter  the  j 
weak  or  inactive  from  engaging  in  so  perilous  an  enterprise,  ' 
they  now  entered  into  a mutual  compact,  that,  if  any  man  i 
faltered  on  the  journey  he  should  be  shot  by  his  comrades,  ! 
as  but  one  man  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enraged  enemy 
must  betray  the  others  to  certain  destruction. 

As  they  approached  the  Isthmus,  the  buccaneers  discovered 
that  the  Spaniards  were  on  the  look-out  for  them,  having 
three  men-of-war  cruising  off*  the  coast,  and  some  hundreds 
ot  soldiers  posted  at  different  stations  along  shore.  Though 
several  times  in  extreme  danger,  they  continued  to  elude 
their  implacable  foes,  and  land  in  safety  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  in  the  bay  of  St.  Michael,  where,  taking  out  all  their  ef- 
fects, they  sunk  the  boats,  that  no  traces  might  be  seen  of  them. 

On  the  1st  of  May  they  began  their  march  over  a country 
difficult  from  pathless  forests,  ionents,  rivers,  and  rude 
mountains,  and  directed  themselves  to  the  north-east  by 
pocket  compasses.  On  tlie  evening  of  the  second  day,  when 
they  had  already  become  fatigued  and  dispirited,  they  fell  in 
with  an  Indian,  who,  for  the  reward  of  a hatchet,  conducted 
them  to  a native  capable  of  putting  them  into  the  proper 
course.  When,  however,  they  had  arrived  at  his  dwelling, 
and  explained  their  wishes,  he  behaved  with  a sullenness 
which  the  impatient  buccaneers  could  scarcely  brook,  though 
this  was  neither  a time  nor  a place  to  be  angry  with  the 
Indians.  The  moment  was  critical.  They  used  every  en-  j 
deavour,  and  had  recourse  to  every  means  which  they 
thought  likely  to  propitiate  his  good-will,  but  he  continued 
obdurate,  and  replied  in  angry  tones.  It  was  not  their 
policy  to  irritate  or  injure  him,  and  yet  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  him  as  their  guide,  either  by  threats  or 
bribes.  Neither  the  temptation  of  axes,  dollars,  beads,  nor 
knives  would  operate  upon  the  churlish  Darien,  and  they 
began  to  suspect  that  he  was  desirous  of  handing  them  over 
to  the  Spaniards ; when  one  of  the  seamen,  pulling  out  a 
sky-coloured  petticoat  from  his  bag,  threw  it  over  the  lady 
of  the  house,  who  was  so  exceedingly  delighted  with  the  gift, 
that  she  immediately  began  to  talk  to  her  husband,  and  soon 
wheedled  him  into  a better  humour ; and  he  now  not  only 
gave  them  information,  but  provided  them  with  a conductor. 

Thus  reinforced  under  the  powerful  influence  of  petticoat 
interest,  the  hardy  adventurers  resumed  their  journey. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  route  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and,  by  swelling  the  streams,  frequently  compelled  them  to 
stop.  At  one  of  their  halts  made  to  dry  their  clothes,  fire- 
arms, and  ammunition,  Dampier  informs  us  that  the  surgeon,  j 
Mr.  W afer,  came  to  a sad  disaster ; as  he  was  drying  his  \ 
powder,  a careless  fellow  passed  by  with  his  pipe  lighted,  \ 

and  set  fire  to  the  powder,  which  blew  up,  and  scorched  his  j 

knee,  and  reduced  him  to  that  condition  that  he  was  not  able 
to  march ; wherefore  they  allowed  him  a slave  to  carry  his 
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IhingS)  being  all  of  them  the  more  concerned  at  his  accident, 
because  liable  themselves  every  moment  to  misfortune,  and 
none  to  look  after  them  but  him. 

The  poor  surgeon  contrived  to  keep  up  with  the  party  for 
some  four  or  five  days  days  longer;  but  then  the  slaves  ran  away, 
and  the  negro  appointed  to  attend  on  him,  absconded  with  his 
medicine  chest,  clothes,  &c.  Not  being  able  to  proceed  farther 
through  rivers  and  woods,  he  took  leave  of  his  companions, 
and  remained  with  the  Darien  Indians.  Richard  Jopson,  an 
accomplished  Greek  scholar,  who  had  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  a druggist  in  London,  and  three  sailors,  incapable  of  pro- 
ceeding, also  remained  with  the  surgeon.  As  he  had  no  means 
of  alleviating  the  anguish  of  his  wound,  he  put  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives,  who  undertook  his  cure,  and  efiected  it  in 
twenty  days,  by  daily  applying  some  herbs  which  they  first 
chewed  in  their  mouths  to  the  consistency  of  a paste,  and  put- 
ting it  on  a plantain  leaf,  and  laying  it  upon  the  sore. 

In  other  respects,  however,  the  Indians  were  not  so  kind; 
only  throwing  them  unripe  plantains  for  food.  This  incivility 
increased  as  time  went  on,  without  the  return  of  the  Indians  of 
their  tribe,  who  had  gone  with  Dampier  and  the  main  body  of 
the  buccaniers  as  guides.  They  suspected  their  friends  had 
met  with  foul  play;  and  at  length,  as  there  was  still  no  news  of 
them,  the  savages  determined  to  sacrifice  their  guests.  One 
morning  they  prepared  a great  pile  of  wood,  and  told  Wafer 
that  he  and  his  companions  must  expect  to  be  burned  on  it 
when  the  sun  went  down,  if  the  guides  were  not  returned. 

In  this  horrid  suspense,  when  they  thought  their  doom  in- 
evitable, Lacenta,  the  king  or  chief  of  the  Indians,  happened 
to  pass  that  way,  and  dissuaded  the  enr^ed  people  from  their 
cruel  purpose.  The  Englishmen  were  then  sent  under  the  es- 
cort of  two  of  the  Indians,  towards  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Isthmus,  where  they  might  find  their  comrades,  or  obtain  some 
means  of  leaving  the  country.  Eor  three  days  they  marched 
tlirough  incessant  rains  accompanied  by  terrific  lightning:  the 
country  Avas  swamped;  they  had  nothing  to  eat  but  a litte  dry 
maize,  and  when  this  was  expended  on  the  third  day,  the  Indians 
ran  off  and  abandoned  them  in  the  wilderness.  They  had  now 
no  food;  but  on  the  fifth  day  they  found  some  maccaw- trees, 
the  berries  of  which  afforded  a trifling  nourishment.  Their 
only  guide  was  a pocket  compass,  and  they  lost  their  way 
among  forests,  mountains,  rivers,  floods,  and  torrents,  the  rain 
never  ceasing.  After  eight  days  of  wandering,  being  completely 
beAvildered,  they  concluded  it  best  to  foUoAv  the  track  of  a pec- 
cary, hoping  it  might  lead  them  to  some  plantation  or  potatoe 
field,  Avhich  the  Avild  hogs  frequent  for  food.  The  track,  in- 
deed, led  them  to  an  old  plantation,  in  sight  of  a new  one,  which 
proved  to  be  close  to  the  Indian  village  where  they  had  been 
threatened  Avith  burning,  and  whence  they  had  set  out  so  many 
days  before. 

On  reaching  the  huts  of  the  Indians,  Wafer  swooned  from 
long  fasting  and  fatigue;  but  the  disposition  of  those  people 
had  undergone  a very  advantageous  change.  Their  brethren, 
the  guides,  had  not  only  returned  safely  from  the  coast  to  which 
they  had  accomi^anied  the  buccaneers,  but  Avere  delighted  Avith 
the  kind  treatment  and  liandsome  presents  they  had  received 
for  their  services.  Accordingly  they  treated  Wafer  and  Ids 
companions  Avith  extreme  kindness,  entertained  them  hospitably 
for  seven  days,  and  then  gave  them  a proper  escort  and  pro- 
visions, that  they  might  reach  the  northern  coast. 

After  marcldng  for  six  days  they  arrived  at  the  residence  of 
the  merciful  Lacenta.  This  chief  insisted  that  they  should 
not  proceed  farther  during  the  rainy  season,  which  still  con- 
tini^d;  and  as,  after  such  long  delays,  they  had  little  hope 
of  finding  their  comrades  on  the  coast,  the  Englishmen  the 
more  willingly  resigned  themselves  to  a residence  amoiiff  sa- 
vages, ^ 

In  a short  time  the  surgical  ability  of  Lionel  Wafer  exalted 
him  to  honours.  One  of  the  chiefs  wives  fell  sick,  and  bleeding 
Ayas  prescribed.  Wafer  volunteered  to  bleed  the  lady,  and  La- 
centa consented  that  he  should  perform  the  operation  ; but  after 
the  incision  made  by  the  lancet,  when  that  chief  saw’ the  blood 
spout  out  in  a stream,  instead  of  falling  drop  by  drop  as  it 
aid  in  their  method,  he  laid  hold  of  his  lance,  and  swore  bv 
pis  tooth  (the  most  solemn  of  their  oaths,)  that  if  his  wife 


did  otherwise  than  well,  he  would  have  the  doctor’s  heart's 
blood. 

It  was  soon  seen,  however,  that  the  stranger’s  mode  of 
bleeding  was  every  way  better  than  their  oAvn;  and  when 
after  her  venesection  and  a little  repose,  his  Avife  had  re- 
covered from  her  fever,  Lacenta  came,  and,  before  all  his 
train,  bowed,  and  kissed  the  surgeon’s  hand. 

We  must  now  return  to  Dampier  and  the  buccaneers,  who 
on  the  twenty-third  day  of  their  daring  expedition,  procured 
canoes  to  carry  them  down  the  river  Conception  to  the  sea- 
side; and  they  soon  after  arrived  at  La  Sound’s  Key,  one  of 
the  Samballas  islands,  a known  resort  of  the  rovers.  Here 
the  weary  wanderers  embarked  on  board  a French  cruiser, 
commanded  by  Captain  Tristian,  and,  seduced  by  example, 
remained  with  him. 

Thus  was  completed  one  of  the  boldest  undertakings  ever 
ventured  upon  by  so  small  a number  of  men;  and  as  they 
enerously  loaded  their  Indian  guides  with  knives,  scissors, 
atchets,  and  toys,  which  they  purchased  for  the  purpose  out 
of  a privateer,  it  had  the  happiest  effects  on  the  condition 
of  the  party  left  behind  with  Lionel  Wafer.  The  exhaustion 
which  resulted  from  the  fatigue  undergone  by  the  travellers 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that,  in  crossing  a river  where 
the  current  ran  very  strong,  George  Gayny,  Avho  carried  his 
fortune  of  300  dollars  on  his  back,  was  swept  away  and 
drowned;  and,  fond  as  his  comrades  were  of  lucre,  on  finding 
the  corpse  in  a creek,  with  its  lading,  they  would  not  burden 
themselves  with  the  money.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
labour,  Dampier’s  mind  supported  his  frame,  and  he  still 
contrived  to  describe  the  material  occurrences.  On  com- 
mencing this  arduous  journey,  he  displayed  a happy  fore- 
thought for  the  preservation  of  the  narrative  which  lie  had 
written  up  to  that  period.  Foreseeing  a necessity  of  fre- 
quently Avadiug  through  rivers,  he  took  care  before  he  left 
the  ship  to  provide  himself  with  a large  joint  of  bamboo, 
which  he  stopped  at  both  ends,  closing  it  Avith  Avax,  so  as  to 
keep  out  the  water;  in  which  he  preserved  his  journal  and 
other  writings  from  being  wet. 

The  French  vessel  in  which  Dampier  and  his  companions 
embarked,  having  breamed,  was  moved  over  to  Springer’s  Key, 
another  of  the  Samballas  group,  where  eight  sail  more,  contain- 
ing upwards  of  500  men,  were  lying;  having  gathered  together 
for  the  purpose  of  making  another  descent  upon  Panama.  The 
arrival  of  isthmus  travellers,  hoAvcA^r,  created  great  commo- 
tion, for  nothing  had  been  heard  of  them  since  the  departure  of 
Captain  Coxon,  a year  befoix\  No  sooner  had  Tristian  an- 
chored than  all  the  buccaneer  commanders,  among  the  foremosi 
of  whom  Avas  Coxom  himself,  repaired  on  board  to  greet  the  so- 
journers, and  all  hands  Avere  overjoyed  to  see  them.  Afto' 
numerous  inquiries,  the  relation  of  the  fatigues  and  incui) 
veniences  they  had  undergone  disheartened  the  listeners  from 
their  design,  and  the  assault  of  other  places  Avas  taken  into 
consideration.  Dampier  and  his  friends  were  now  placed  a\  ith 
a Captain  Archembo,  because  all  the  other  ships  were  over- 
manned; but  our  hardy  felloAvs  quickly  conceived  such  a dis- 
like to  their  foreign  shipmates,  that  they  prevailed  on  Captain 
Wright  to  fit  and  arm  a prize  tartan  for  them  to  cruise  in. 
Thus  accommodated,  the  companions  sailed  from  place  to  place 
in  quest  of  provisions,  being  so  distressed  as  to  depend  upon 
manatees,  or  seacows,  parrots,  gulls,  boobies,  monkeys,  and 
warree. 

The  barks  of  Captain  Wright  and  Yanky  now  stood  to  the 
eastward,  and,  passing  before  Carthagena,  had  a fair  view  of 
Madre-Popa,  a monastery  of  incredible  Avealth,  and  famous  for 
the  rich  offerings  continually  made  there  to  the  Virgin. 

Shortly  afterwards,  they  had  a smart  engagement  Avith,  and 
captured,  a ship  of  twelve  guns  and  forty  men,  who  had  all 
good  small  arras;  and  she  was  well  laden  Avith  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  marmalade.  Although  these  commodities  were  not  exactly 
what  the  rovers  eraved,  she  was  a valuable  prize,  and  the  ves- 
sel herself  a desirable  object  for  cruising  in;  whence  she  proved 
a source  of  contention,  botli  captains  claiming  her;  but  at  last 
it  was  determined  in  favour  of  Yanky,  who  took  possession. 
This  occasioned  a change  throughout;  for  Wright,  losing  the 
“prize-ship,  burned  his  own  bark,  and  took  command  of  the 
larger  one  vacated  by  Yanky;  and  Dampicr’s  vessel  being  sold 
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to  a Jamaica  trader,  he  engaged  with  Captain  Wright.  After 
these  arrangements  they  made  sail  for  Curagoa,  in  hopes  of  dis- 
posing of  the  cargo  they  had  obtained;  and,  haring  arrired 
there,  Wright  waited  on  the  Dutch  governor  to  make  him  the 
first  ofier;  but  the  cautious  magnate  declined  admitting  them 
into  the  port,  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  the  Spaniards ; 
yet,  if  they  would  go  to  St.  Thomas,  which  is  an  island  and 
free-port  belonging  to  the  Danes,  and  a sanctuary  for  priva- 
teers, he  would  send  a ship  with  such  goods  as  they  wanted, 
and  money  to  buy  the  sugar.  The  terms  of  the  conscientious 
Dutchmen  were  not  acceded  to,  and  the  rovers  sailed  in  quest 
of  another  market,  to  the  isles  east  of  Guragoa. 

The  rovers  remained  some  time  at  Aves,  diu’ing  which  they 
careened  their  vessels.  In  the  beginning  of  February,  1682, 
they  went  to  the  isles  of  La  Rocca,  where  they  lauded  their 
ordnance,  built  a breastwork,  and  erected  a house  for  the  recep- 
tion of  their  goods  and  provisions.  While  thus  prepared  for 
defence,  a French  man-of-war,  of  thirty-six  guns,  came  through 
the  keys,  and  bought  ten  tons  of  their  sugar ; on  which  occa- 
sion Dampier  was  very  kindly  welcomed  both  by  the  captain 
and  his  lieutenant,  who  was  a cavalier  of  Malta;  and  they  both 
offered  him  great  encouragement  in  France,  if  he  would  go 
with  them;  but  he  designed  to  continue  with  those  of  his  OAvn 
nation. 

Having  got  what  water  they  could  obtain  here,  the  cruisers 
left  La  Rocca  in  April,  after  which  they  took  several  prizes  on 
the  Spanish  main;  but,  not  being  able  to  dispose  of  their  car- 
goes, they  divided  the  spoil  and  separated.  Dampier,  and  nine- 
teen others,  took  one  of  the  captured  barks,  and  with  their 
share  of  the  plunder  sailed  for  Virginia,  where  they  arrived  in 
July,  1682. 

Among  those  who  accompanied  Dampier  in  his  journey  across 
the  Isthmus,  and  in  his  subsequent  cruises  along  the  Spanish 
main,  was  Mr.  John  Cook:  he  was  a man  of  good  sense  and 
capacity,  whatever  might  be  his  notions  upon  the  questions  of 
right  and  wrong.  He  had  acted  as  quarter-master  under  Cap- 
tain Yanky,  which,  being  the  second  place  in  the  ship,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  buccaneers,  entitled  him  to  command  the 
first  prize  worthy  of  converting  into  a cruiser.  In  virtue  of 
this  enactment.  Cook  obtained  an  excellent  Spanish  ship;  but 
it  happened  that  there  were  then  present  some  French  priva- 
teers having  legal  commissions,  and  their  commanders  could 
not  brook  that  men  who  sailed  without  lawful  authority  should 
possess  a finer  vessel  than  any  belonging  to  themselves ; they 
therefore  took  an  opportunity  of  seizing  the  Englishmen,  and, 
having  plundered  them  of  their  arms  and  goods,  turned  them 
ashore  at  Isla  Vacca,  on  the  south  of  St.  Domingo.  A fellow- 
feeling  for  his  old  friends  induced  Captain  Tristian,  who  was 
also  probably  short  of  hands,  to  ship  ten  of  the  marooned  men, 
among  whom  were  Cook,  and  a buccaneer,  afterwards  of  greater 
note,  named  Edward  Davis.  Tristian  then  sailed  to  Petit 
Guaves,  where,  being  one  day  on  shore,  with  many  of  his  men, 
the  English  party,  in  revenge  for  the  late  spoliation,  over- 
powered the  rest  of  the  crew,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  ship.  Putting  the  Frenchmen  ashore  in  their  turn,  they 
weighed,  and  sailing  close  under  Vacca,  before  the  alarm  could 
be  given,  collected  and  embarked  the  remainder  of  their  old 
company.  Being  now  sufficiently  strong  to  set  up  for  them- 
selves, they  resolved  to  make  prize  of  whatever  cau>^  in  their 
way;  accordingly  two  French  ships  were  quickly  t&ken,  one 
laden  with  wine,  and  the  other  of  considerable  force.  Having 
thus  fairly  cheated  Tristian  out  of  his  vessel,  and  comixs^ffed 
open  piracy  on  the  French  commerce,  they  considered  it  uns.j;‘c 
to  remain  in  that  neighbourhood;  and  therefore  made  sail  fos- 
the  Capes  of  Virginia,  where  they  arrived,  with  their  prizes, 
in  April,  1683. 

Whether  repairing  to  the  Chesapeake  was  a preconcerted 
plan  to  meet  their  former  shipmates  is  not  noticed,  but  Dampier 
and  his  associates  readily  joined  the  new  adventurers;  and  as 
Cook  must  have  been  apprehensive  of  having  raised  a hornet’s 
nest  in  the  West  Indies,  he  proclaimed  his  intention  of  sailing 
round  South  America,  to  cruise  on  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru. 
After  selling  two  of  their  vessels,  together  Tvith  the  wines  and 
other  prize  goods,  they  purchased  provisions,  stores,  and  everj^ 
requisite  for  equipping  the  principal  ship  for  the  arduous  enter- 


prise. From  the  occurrences  ■ at  Isla  Vacca,  they  named  her 
the  Revenge.  She  mounted  eighteen  guns,  and  their  crew 
soon  amounted  to  seventy  men,  who  were  bound  by  certain  re- 
strictions, on  account  of  the  length  of  the  projected  voyage; 
the  most  remarkable  was  that  enjoining  temperance  and 
sobriety.  Such  were  the  men  who  engaged  on  an  expedition 
which,  in  point  of  variety  and  interest,  has  never  been  sur- 
passed; and  all  proper  arrangements  having  been  duly  made, 
they  bade  farewell  to  Virginia,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1683. 

Befop  they  had  well  cleared  the  land,  and  while  still  in  the 
Virginian  waters,  they  commenced  operations  by  bringing  a 
Dutchman  to,  and  took  six  casks  of  Canary  out  of  him,  with 
some  victuals  and  linen,  telling  him,  they  might  as  well  rob 
him  as  he  the  king,  he  being  bound  to  rob  the  king  of  his  duties. 
They  then  stood  for  St.  J ago,  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  a more 
desirable  ship  than  that  in  which  they  were  sailing;  and  upon 
approaching  it,  before  they  came  into  the  harbour,  they  saw 
from  the  topmast-head,  a ship  at  anchor  in  the  road : she  proved 
to  be  a Dutch  vessel,  and  one  of  their  great  East  Indiamen  of 
fifty  guns,  and  about  four  hundred  men.  Most  of  wliom  were 
got  on  shore ; but,  seeing  a strong  ship  standing  in  toward  the 
road,  they  instantly  repaired  all  on  board,  clapping  a spring 
upon  the  cable,  heaving  her  broadside  to  them,  struck  out  her 
lower  ports,  and  presently,  running  out  her  lower  tier  of  guns, 
was  ready  to  receive  them.  The  sight  of  two  rows  of  teeth, 
however,  was  sufficient,  and  the  pirates  bore  up  and  regained 
the  sea,  after  the  Hollander  had  opened  her  fire  upon  them. 
Thus  disappointed,  they  made  over  for  the  Coast  of  Guinea, 
where  being  under  the  land,  they  came  to  an  anchor  at  the 
mouth  of  Sierra  Leone  river.  As  soon  as  the  day  broke  they 
saw  a sliip  pass  by  them  to  the  west,  and  their  anchor  being 
almost  up,  they  got  it  up  in  great  haste,  making  sail  after  her. 

The  tide  of  ebb  being  done,  the  Dane  got  in  to  an  anchor. 
The  English  agent  went  on  board  of  her,  with  the  captain  of  a 
Brandenburgh  ship  that  lay  by  her,  and  the  Brandenburgli 
agent.  The  English  agent,  seeing  the  buccaneers  without,  sent 
his  boat  to  know  whether  they  were  a company’s  ship,  oi  an 
interloper,  the  messenger  telling  them  if  they  were  a company’s 
ship  they  should  fire  and  he  would  come  aboard.  Being 
willing  to  get  him  out  of  that  ship,  they  fired  a gun;  but  he 
did  not  come  out  of  the  ship.  They  kept  the  other  two  men 
of  the  agent’s  aboard,  and  sailed  into  tlie  river.  Cowley  then 
caused  about  thirty  men  to  go  down  below,  having  their  arms 
by  them,  and  when  he  stamped  on  deck  to  come  up  and  enter 
her.  Keeping  with  him  upon  the  deck  about  eighteen  men,  he 
ordered  the  quarter-master,  when  he  called  to  put  the  helm 
a-port,  to  put  the  helm  a-starboard,  and  the  boatmen  to  let  go 
the  anchor,  and  four  men  ready  to  lash  them  together,  with  a 
guard  by  them  for  their  security,  and  the  rest,  all  hands,  to 
enter.  The  Dane  having  some  jealousy  of  us,  was  clear;  but 
they  had  her  aboard  on  her  bow,  and  her  fore-topsail  yard, 
being  squared  -with  the  braces  fast,  took  the  bolt-rope  of  the 
pirates  fore-topsail,  so  that  their  ship  swung  along  her  side, 
the  anchor  not  holding. 

When  they  were  made  masters  of  that  ship,  they  went  and 
secured  the  ship  of  the  Duke  of  Brandenburgh,  a ship  of  ten 
guns,  for  fear  of  their  doing  them  damage,  sending  all  the  pri- 
soners ashore,  except  the  officers,  giving  them  victuals,  until 
they  had  made  the  other  ship  fit  for  sailing  from  thence,  put- 
ting as  much  of  the  goods  as  they  could  aboard  the  Branden- 
burgh ship  for  the  captain  of  the  Dane,  till  they  would  have  no 
more;  and  having  got  what  water-casks  they  could,  they 
weighed  from  Sierra  Leone  river  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. 

On  the  buccaneers  returning  to  La  Sound’s  Key  two  guns 
were  fired  for  the  Indians  of  the  Main  to  come  on  board,  in 
order  to  obtain  tidings  of  the  five  men  left  among  the 
Dariens.  Those  persons  having  actually  arrived,  the  signal 
was  immediately  answered  by  their  repairing  to  their  old 
associates.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Wafer  had  been  kindly 
entertained  by  the  chief  of  the  country,  who,  in  admiration 
of  his  surgical  ability,  had  offered  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  refusing  nothing  save  the  liberty  of  going  away ; 
and  all  the  natives  vied  in  attention  and  kindness  to  the 
whole  party.  At  length  he  obtained  permission  to  depart* 
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under  pretext  of  going  in  search  of  English  sporting  dogs 
for  the  copper-coloured  Nimrod,  whose  own  kennel  consisted 
of  dogs  that  would  hardly  run  by  sight  or  by  scent — they 
were  sad  curs.  Wafer  had  been  painted  by  the  women,  and 
went  about  in  the  costume  and  ornaments  of  the  affectionate 
savages. 

After  a most  fatiguing  journey,  Wafer  and  his  comrades 
reached  the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  ; but 
there  were  no  English  or  friendly  ships  on  the  coast,  and 
they  found  themselves  still  obliged  to  abide  among  the 
Indians.  At  day-break  of  the  tenth  day  after  their  arrival 
on  the  coast,  the  anxious  Englishmen  heard  a gun  at  sea,  and 
presently  another  was  fired.  The  Indians,  well  knowing 
these  signals,  went  off  in  their  canoes,  taking  Wafer  and  his 
friends  with  them. 

The  four  seamen,  not  having  been  honoured  like  the 
surgeon,  were  presently  recognised  and  heartily  welcomed 
by  their  old  shipmates.  But  Wafer,  sat  awhile,  cringing  upon 
his  hams  among  the  Indians,  after  their  fashion,  painted  as 
they  were,  and  all  naked  but  only  about  the  waist,  and  with 
his  nose-piece  hanging  over  his  mouth.  He  was  willing  to 
try  if  they  knew  him  in  this  disguise,  and  it  was  the  better 
part  of  an  hour  before  one,  looking  more  narrowly  upon  him, 
cried  out,  “ Why ! here’s  our  doctor!  ” and  they  all  congra- 
tulated his  arrival. 

The  buccaneers  were  now  highly  delighted,  and  exultingly 
named  their  fine  new  vessel  the  Bachelor’s  Delight.  Direct- 
ing their  course  across  the  Atlantic,  they  fell  in  with  the 
Falkland  islands. 

Dampier  was  very  averse  to  passing  through  the  Straits  of 
iSIagellan  ; he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  delays  and 
danger  attendant  thereon,  even  when  a vessel  was  well 
found,  and  the  crew  skilful,  expert,  and  completely  disci- 
plined ; but  he  was  apprehensive  that  their  men,  being 
privateers,  and  so  more  wilful  and  less  under  command, 
would  not  be  found  ready  at  a minute’s  call,  to  work  the 
ground  tackling  ; and,  unless  they  were  thus  active  and  obe- 
dient, he  knew  the  passage  could  not  be  made  without  risk. 
He  therefore  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Captain  Cook  from 
this  design,  but  in  vain.  They  made  the  attempt,  but,  meet- 
ing with  contrary  winds,  they  were  compelled  to  give  it  up, 
and  go  round  by  Cape  Horn.  On  the  6th  of  February  they 
fell  in  with  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  where  opposing  tides 
made  such  a short  cockling  sea  as  to  toss  about  the  Bachelor’s 
Deiighi  like  an  egg-shell. 

Soon  after  they  entered  the  South  Seas,  they  met  with  an 
English  ship,  the  Nicholas,  of  London,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Eaton,  and  as  the}'  were  both  destined  for  Juan  Fernan- 
dez, they  sailed  there  together.  This  ship  was  fitted  out  as 
a trader,  but  mounted  twenty-six  guns,  and  was  in  reality  a 
buccaneer. 

On  the  23rd  of  March  they  anchored  in  Cumberland  Bay, 
and,  being  anxious  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  Moskito  Indian 
left  behind,  when  Watling  escaped  from  Juan  Fernandez 
three  years  before,  Dampier  and  a few  of  William’s  old 
friends,  together  with  a Moskito-man  named  Robin,  jumped 
into  a canoe  and  made  for  the  shore.  As  they  neared  the 
beach  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  William  standing  ready 
to  welcome  them.  How  great  was  the  delight  of  the  poor 
solitary  when  Robin  leaped  from  the  boat,  and,  running  up 
to  him,  fell  flat  on  his  face  at  his  feet ; William  raised  up  his 
countryman,  embraced  him,  and  in  turn,  prostrated  himself 
at  Robin’s  feet,  who  lifted  him  up  also.  The  first  burst  of 
feeling  over,  they  retired  to  his  hut,  where  they  found  ample 
refreshment  provided ; for,  having  seen  the  ships  in  the 
offing,  and,  from  their  manoeuvring,  believing  them  to  be 
English,  he  had  killed  three  goats,  which  he  dressed  with 
vegetables,  in  readiness  to  treat  his  friends  on  their  landing. 

At  the  time  this  Indian  was  abandoned  to  utter  solitude, 
he  had  with  him  his  gun  and  knife,  and  a small  quantity  of 
powder  and  shot.  When  these  were  spent  he  ingeniously 
contrived,  by  notching  his  knife,  to  saw  the  barrel  of  his  gun 
into  small  pieces ; and  of  these  he  made  harpoons,  lances, 
hooks,  and  a long  knife.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  first 
heated  the  pieces  in  a fire  which  he  kindled  by  striking  his 
gun-flint  against  a bit  of  iron,  hammered  them  with  stones, 


sawed  them  into  shape  "with  his  jagged  laiife,  and  ground 
them  to  an  edge  by  long  labour  ; thus  furnished  with  imple- 
ments for  fishing  and  the  chase,  he  readily  supplied  himself 
with  food,  having  nothing  else  to  do ; and  dwelt  in  a hut 
about  half-a-mile  from  the  sea,  which  was  lined  with  goat- 
skins. The  Spaniards  knew  that  he  had  been  left  upon  the 
island,  and  had  frequently  endeavoured  to  discover  his  re- 
treat ; but  he  had  always  contrived  to  elude  their  search. 

This  island  is  described  as  particularly  healthy,  and  pos- 
sessing numerous  advantages  ; the  hills  were  partly  savannah 
and  partly  woodland,  intersected  by  pleasant  valleys.  The 
sea  around  it  abounded  in  fish,  and  the  seals  were  so  plenti- 
ful that  it  was  remarked,  there  were  always  thousands, 
possibly  millions,  of  them,  either  sitting  on  the  bays  or  going 
and  coming  in  the  sea.  The  sea-lion  was  also  very  numerous ; 
it  is  shaped  like  a seal,  but  is  six  times  as  large,  with  “ great 
goggle  eyes,”  and  teeth  the  bigness  of  a man’s  thumb,  of 
which  dice  were  made  by  Sharp’s  men. 

The  ships  remained  at  anchor  sixteen  days,  when,  having 
refreshed  their  companies  and  completed  their  water,  they 
weighed  and  stood  over  for  South  America,  which  they  ge- 
nerally coasted  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  leagues, 
lest  they  should  be  descried  from  the  high  land.  Nothing 
particular  occurred  till  the  3rd  of  May,  when  they  captured  a 
vessel  bound  to  Lima,  laden  with  timber,  by  which  they 
learned  that  the  Spaniards  were  aware  of  their  arrival,  and 
had  been  making  active  preparations  for  their  receijtion. 

The  consorts  continued  their  cruise,  touching  at  various 
islands,  but  without  any  signal  success.  Indeed  it  became 
sufficiently  evident,  from  the  information  they  had  obtained, 
that,  while  the  alarm  respecting  them  continued,  either  the 
Spaniards  would  send  no  vessels  to  sea,  or  they  would  be 
sent  so  well  protected  as  not  to  fall  into  their  hands ; the 
towns  also,  they  were  apprehensive,  would  present  formidable 
obstacles  to  a successful  attack;  but,  as  they  could  not  be 
idle,  and  were  not  easily  daunted,  they  determined  upon  an 
expedition  gainst  one  of  them.  Alany  places  were  suggested, 
but  at  last  Truxillo  was  pitched  upon  as  the  most  important, 
and  therefore  the  likeliest  to  make  them  a successful  voyage, 
if  they  could  conquer  it  ; but,  while  arranging  their  plan, 
three  sail  were  caught  sight  of,  pursued  and  captured.  They 
proved  to  contain  flour  and  quince  marmalade  ; and  in  one 
they  found  an  immense  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  curiously 
carved  in  wood,  but  unfortunately  upon  the  rumour  of  English 
adventures  being  in  the  vicinity,  the  vessel  had  previously 
landed  what  would  have  pleased  them  much  better,  viz.,  no 
less  a sum  than  800,000  pieces  of  eight.  From  the  prisoners 
thus  taken  they  learned  that  the  inhabitants  of  Truxillo  were 
fortifying  their  port,  therefore  the  design  against  it  was 
abandoned  ; and,  finding  that  the  whole  coast  of  Peru  was  in 
alarm,  the  buccaneers  determined  to  go  with  their  prizes, 
first  to  the  Galapagos  islands,  and  afterwards  to  the  coast  of 
New  Spain. 

On  the  31st  of  Alay  they  arrived  at  the  then  little-knovm 
group  of  the  Galapagos,  where  they  remained  for  ten  days, 
during  which  they  deposited  a large  portion  of  their  prize- 
flour  against  future  necessity.  As  plenty  of  salt  ^vas  found 
here,  much  assistance  was  afforded  to  their  refreshment  ; 
and  though  the  isles  were  mostly  destitute  of  fresh  water  and 
vegetables,  pigeons,  flamingos,  guanoes,  turtles,  and  enormous 
terrapins,  all  of  the  most  delicious  quality, abounded  ; so  that 
the  place  was  well  adapted  for  buccaneer  resort. 

The  rovers  were  now  induced  by  the  advice  of  an  Indian 
prisoner,  a native  of  the  place,  who  promised  thein  a rich 
harvest  in  plunder,  to  sail  for  Ria  Lexa,  a town  on  tue  coast 
of  Guatimala.  Having  overshot  the  isle  of  Cocos,  where  they 
intended  to  make  another  deposit  of  flour,  the;f  fell  in  with 
the  main  land  at  Cape  Blanco,  the  west  point  of  the  Gulf  of 
Nicoya,  in  the  beginning  of  July;  when,  on  nearing  the 
shore.  Captain  John  Cook,  who  had  been  taken  ill  at  .Juan 
Fernandez,  expired.  On  the  loss  of  this  commander,  Edwaj’d 
Davis,  the  quarter-master,  was  unanimously  elected  to  suc- 
ceed, and  a capital  choice  it  proved  ; for,  of  all  the  buccaneer 
chiefs,  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular,  evincing  courage 
without  rashness,  and  moderation,  prudence,  and  ability,  of 
no  common  order. 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


Having  anchored  his  ships  before  a brook  of  running 
water,  in  a bay  called  Caldera,  about  a league  within  Cape 
Bianco,  the  first  concern  of  the  new  commander  was  to  honour 
the  memory  of  his  predecessor  by  interring  his  remains  on 
shore ; and  the  next  day  having  observed  some  cattle  grazing 
near  the  shore,  Davis  despatched  a couple  of  boats  with  a 
party  to  procure  a supply  of  fresh  meat — an  object  of  no  small 
moment  to  men  who  had  tasted  no  sort  of  flesh  since  leaving 
the  Galapagos.  Under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  Indians 
whom  they  had  captured  at  the  burial  of  Cook,  they  were 
conducted  to  a pen  in  a large  savannah,  where  they  found 
many  fat  bulls  and  cows  feeding,  which  some  of  the  sailors 
were  for  attacking  immediately,  while  others  insisted  upon 


waiting  till  morning,  and  then  to  kill  as  many  as  they  needed. 
On  this  difference  of  opinion,  Dampier  and  eleven  more 
thought  proper  to  return  on  board  that  night.  Hearing  no- 
thing of  their  companions  next  day,  at  four  p.rn.,  a canoe  was 
sent  to  look  for  them  ; when  they  found  their  comrades  on 
a small  rock  half  a mile  from  the  shore,  whither  they  had 
waded  to  escape  from  forty  or  fifty  Spaniards,  w ho  had 
burned  their  boat,  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  afloat. 
They  gained  the  rock  at  half  ebb  tide,  and  having  remained 
there  seven  hours,  were  standing  up  to  their  waists  in  water 
with  the  tide  still  flowing,  so  that  they  must  have  perished 
in  another  hour, if  they  had  not  been  rescued. 

From  Caldera  Bay  they  directed  their  course  for  Ria 
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Lexa;  and  when  they  arrived  there,  Dampier  and  others 
pushed  oft’  for  the  shore  ; but  the  Spaniards  apprehensive  of 
an  attack,  had  erected  a guard-house,  in  which  men  were 
placed  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  night  and  day,  with 
Worses  always  in  readiness;  and,  as  soon  as  they  perceived 
the  ships,  they  set  off  full  speed  for  the  town.  As  they  had 
got  the  start  of  our  adventurers,  at  least  three  hours,  they 
thought  It  best  to  defer  ther  design  till  another  time,  since 
their  object  was  surprise  and  plunder,  and  not  fighting 
against  great  odds  j accordingly  they  steered  for  the  gulf  of 
Amapalla,  intending  there  to  careen  their  ships.  As  it  was 
necessary  to  procure  the  aid  of  some  natives  for  this  business. 
It  was  resolved,  when  they  neared  the  gulf,  that  Davis  him- 
self should  proceed  in  the  boats  to  obtain  them.  He  landed 
isiand  of  Mangera,  where  a great  number  of  Indians, 
with  « Iriar  among  them,  were  on  the  shore  : the  Indians  ran 


off  and  escaped,  but  the  friar,  stuinbling,  fell  into  Captain 
Davis’s  hands,  and  with  him  a couple  of  boys. 

Whatever  might  be  the  terror  of  the  friar,  on  being  so  ur.- 
expectedly  captured,  Davis  assured  him  that  his  only  obiect 
was  to  procure  th  assistance  of  the  natives  in  careening  the 
ships.  From  thi  information  gained,  they  then  made  for 
Amapalla  island  On  coming  near  they  were  bailed  from 
the  shore  to  den.  nd  who  they  were,  and  wbat  were  their 
^jects  ? To  which  Davis  replied  that  he  and  his  men  were 
Biscajmers  in  quest  of  pirates,  and  that  their  business  in  the 
gulf  was  to  careen.  This  account  was  satisfactory  ; the 
secretary  warmly  welcomed  them,  and  the  buccaneers,  with 
head,  marched  up  the  hill  to  the  church, 
which  was  the  usual  place  of  public  assembly,  M'hether  for 
duty  or  pastime.  Aware  of  this  custom,  Davis  intended, 
wnen  the  unsuspecting  people  were  all  in  the  sacred  edifice, 
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to  shut  the  doors  upon  them,  announce  his  calling  and  dic- 
tate the  terms  upon  which  they  were  to  maintain  friendship 
and  mutual  assistance;  but  the  project  was  frustrated  It 
liappened  that  a buccaneer  being  impatient  at  the  leisurely 
movement  of  the  inhabitants,  rudely  attempted  to  hasten 
their  way  by  pushing  one  of  them  into  the  church  before  him ; 
but  the  native,  being  frightened,  ran  off,  and  the  rest,  taking 
the  alarm,  immediately  followed  him  ; so  that  Davis,  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  cause,  was  surprised  to  see  only  himself  and 
the  friar  left.  Nor  was  this  the  worst ; for  some  of  the  English 
immediately  fired,  and  among  other  injury  committed,  the 
poor  secretary  was  slain. 

Notwithstanding  this  serious  rupture,  the  cacique  of  the 
Indians  became  reconciled  to  Davis,  and  afterwards  rendered 
material  assistance  in  directing  the  ships  to  proper  anchorage 
for  refitting  and  obtaining  supplies  of  refreshment  and  water. 

The  Bachelor’s  Delight  and  the  Nicholas  here  broke  off 
consortship,  and  determined  to  try  their  fortune  separately — 
a resolution  carried  by  an  unreasonable  claim  of  Davis’s  crew, 
Avho,  having  the  stouter  and  better  ship,  would  not  consent 
that  Eaton’s  men  should  share  equally  with  themselves  in  the 
captures.  This  measure  being  decided  upon,  and  both  ships 
ready  for  sea,  Captain  Eaton  embarked  four  hundred  packs 
of  the  prize  flour,  and  sailed  out  of  the  gulf  on  the  2nd  Sep- 
tember, 1684. 


Cap- 

been 


On  the  2nd  of  October,  while  lying  at  the  Isle  Plata 
tain  Swan,  in  the  Cygnet,  joined  company.  He  had 
fitted  out  by  reputable  merchants  of  London,  for  a trading 
voyage,  under  a license  from  the  Lord  High  Admiral ; but 
meeting  with  a company  of  buccaneers,  who  had  crossed  the 
Isthmus  to  seek  a ship,  his  men  compelled  him  to  receive 
them  on  board,  to  which  he  yielded,  in  despair  of  being  able 
to  execute  the  purpose  of  his  equipment,  from  the  hostility 
with  which  the  Spaniards  treated  him  at  Baldivia.  To  ac- 
commodate the  ship  for  her  new  vocation,  the  finer  goods 
with  which  she  was  laden  were  sold  to  every  freebooter  who 
would  purchase,  various  bulky  commo*iities  were  thrown 
overboard,  and  the  iron-bars  were  kept  "or  ballast.  In  lieu 
of  these  sacrifices,  it  was  agreed  that  ten  shares  of  all  booty 
should  be  set  aside  for  the  owners.  Thus  the  Cygnet  mounted 
sixteen  guns,  and  had  140  men;  and  Swan  quickly  proved 
himself  as  eager  a rover  as  the  best  of  them,  not  only  in  their 
martial  undertakings,  but  in  their  habits  of  life. 

The  2nd  of  November,  in  the  evening,  they  sent  away  lit? 
men  to  Paita,  where  they  landed  at  six  o’clock  on  the  follow 
ing  morning,  about  four  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  to\vn  ; 
and  after  a short  struggle,  without  the  loss  of  a single  man, 
took  posses  rton  of  it : but  they  found  it  emptied  both  of  mo- 
ney and  goods,  from  precautions  adopted  by  order  of  the 
viceroy.  For  the  ransom  of  the  town  they  required  a supply 
of  provisions,  which  not  being  complied  with,  tliey  set  it  on 
fire,  and  quitted  the  place.  Their  next  attempt  was  upon 
Guayaquil,  but  in  this  failed  from  mismanagement ; they 
seized  a bark  with  cloth,  and  three  others  laden  witli  one 
housand  negroess  of  whom  they  selected  forty  to  perform  the 
aborious  work  of  their  ships,  and  turned  the  remainder  on 
hore. 

The  year  1685  opened  by  their  intercepting  a packet-boat, 
pontaining  intelligence  from  the  president  of  Panama  that 
he  armada  had  arrived  from  old  Spain,  and  desiring  the  late 
leet  to  hasteri  its  departure  from  Lima.  This  joyful  intelli- 
gence determined  them  to  run  for  the  Pearl  islands,  in  order 
o intercept  so  precious  a prize. 

They  brought  up  at  Taboga,  a pretty  islet  in  front  of  Pa- 
iiama,  which  is  styled  the  garden  of  that  city,  where  an  attempt 
o set  their  vessels  on  fire  was  made  by  a fellow  who  com- 
iiitted  an  outrage  at  the  Canary  Isles,  and  who  was  now  in 
he  Spanish  service ; but  through  vigilance  and  good  fortune 
hey  escaped  by  cutting  their  cables.  The  following  morn- 
ng,  while  regaining  their  anchors,  they  were  thrown  into 
onsternation  at  seeing  a large  fleet  of  canoes  full  of  men  ad- 
ancing  towards  them.  These  proved  to  be  rovers,  who  had 
icl^  ravelled  over  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  There  were  two  hun- 
fo(  red  French,  and  eighty  English,  commanded  by  a Captain 
’-J  irogniet.  The  Englishmen  joined  themselves  to  the  Bache- 


lor 3 Delight  and  the  Cygnet,  and  the  Frenchmen  were 
ordered  to  man  the  prize.  Shortly  after  this,  another  large 
who  had  travelled  over  the  same  road  were  received  on 
board,  so  that  by  a fortuitous  train  of  incidents  their  force 
was  augmented,  in  an  hour  of  extreme  need,  to  960  men,  in 
two  ships  mounting  great  guns,  and  eight  smaller  vessels 
with  fire-arms. 

For  several  weeks  the  freebooting  squadron  lay  nearly  op- 
posite Panama,  till  at  length,  on  the  28th  of  May,  the  Spanish 
fleet,  upon  which  their  whole  attention  had  been  concentrated, 
hove  in  sight.  From  precise  information  which  they  after- 
wards obtained  from  prisoners,  it  consisted  of  fourteen  sail, 
besides  several  periagos,  rowing  with  twelve  or  fourteen  oars 
a-piece.  Six  sail  were  large  ships  ; the  admiral,  forty-eight 
guns,  four  hundred  and  fifty  men;  the  vice-admiral,  forty 
guns,  four  hundred  men ; the  rear-admiral,  thirty-six  guns, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  men ; a ship  of  twenty- four  guns, 
and  three  hundred  men  ; another  of  eight  guns,  two  hundred 
men  ; two  large  brulots,  six  vessels  with  small  arms,  having 
eight  hundred  men,  besides  two  or  three  hundred  in  the  row- 
boats. Such  was  the  formidable  array  of  that  object  for  which 
the  rovers  had  so  impatiently  waited. 

But  this  disparity  did  not  daunt  the  courage  of  the  gallant 
Davis,  who,  unacquainted  with  the  fact  of  the  Spanish  admi- 
ral having  prudently  landed  the  treasure  before  seeking  the 
fight,  resolved  to  acquire  wealth  and  the  dominion  of  the 
South  Seas,  by  close  combat  and  boarding.  He  therefore 
resolutely  bore  down  upon  the  advancing  foe,  and  exchanged 
broadsides,  till  night  coming  on  he  forbore  further  engage- 
rnent,  as,  from  Swan  not  acting  up  to  his  orders,  and  Grog- 
niet  sheering  off  without  coming  into  action  at  all,  he  was 
deprived  of  the  support  of  his  most  able  ships. 

From  an  unpardonable  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  bucca- 
neers, the  Spaniards  gained  the  weathergage  in  the  night,  by 
the  simple  stratagem  of  sending  a false  light  to  decoy  their 
adversaries  to  leeward;  the  loss  of  which  point  was  fatal  to 
the  method  of  attack  proposed  by  Davis,  since  it  enabled  the 
enemy  to  choose  his  own  distance.  Such  being  the  case,  all 
hopes  of  conquest  vanished  with  the  returning  dawn,  and 
they  sought  self-preservation.  The  Spanish  ships  now  be- 
came the  assailants,  steering  for  them  under  full  sail.  There 
was  no  alternative  for  the  rovers  but  to  make  off,  and  a run- 
ning skirmish  was  maintained  till  the  evening;  when, having 
)een  chased  completely  round  the  bay  of  Panama,  they 
anchored  at  the  very  place  they  had  quitted  in  the  morning. 

Ihe  buccaneers’  hopes  of  enriching  themselves  by  the 
plate  fleet  having  ended  in  smoke,  and  the  dreams  of  the 
prodigious  sea-traffic  of  these  coasts  being  annihilated,  they 
resolved  to  try  what  the  land  would  afford.  Among  other 
descents,  it  was  planned  to  secure  the  port  of  Ria  Lexa,  and 
from  thence  march  inland  to  assault  Leon,  a place  described 
by  an  early  English  writer  as  tne  “Paradise  of  the  Indies.’’ 
On  the  9th  of  August,  Captain  Davis,  with  five  hundred  and 
thirty  men,  in  thirty-one  canoes,  quitted  the  ship  about  eight 
leagues  from  the  shore.  In  the  course  of  the  day  and  follow-' 
ing  night  they  encountered  several  of  those  heavy  and  suddeu 
tornadoes,  which  arc  common  in  tropical  climates ; but  es- 
caping from  these  dangerous  squalls,  which  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  their  expedition,  they  landed  at  daybreak  ; when 
Dampier  being  left  with  a party  of  sixty  men  to  guard  the 
canoes,  the  remainder  marched  for  Leon  in  separate  divi- 
sions; aind  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  Captain  Townley,  who 
led  the  van  with  only  eighty  men,  entered  the  city.  He  was 
briskly  charged  by  about  two  hundred  cavalry,  who  all  re- 
treated on  seeing  two  or  three  of  their  number  fall ; and  this 
example  was  followed  by  five  hundred  infantry,  leaving  quiet 
possession  to  Townley  and  his  little  band. 

Their  endeavours  to  procure  800,000  pieces  of  eight,  and  as 
much  provision  as  would  subsist  1000  men  for  four  months, 
as  a ransom  for  the  city,  proving  inelFectual,  they  set  it  on 
fire,  and  withdrew  their  men  to  Ria  Lexa,  where  they  re- 
mained a week ; when  some  of  their  destructive  crew  set  fire 
to  that  place  likewise,  and  embarked  leaving  it  burning. 

After  this  expedition  no  object  of  enterprise  occurred  to 
the  confederacy  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  induce  them  to 
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keep  together  in  such  large  force ; therefore  Captains  Davis 
and  Swan  thought  it  meet  to  break  off  consortship ; the  former 
being  resolved  to  revisit  the  coast  of  Peru,  in  qu^t  of  ad- 
ventures, and  the  latter  feeling  inclined  to  go  farther  to  the 
northward,  previous  to  returning  by  a western  course  oi^r 
the  Pacific.  The  fraternity  therefore  parted  company  by 
general  consent;  and  as  Dampier,  whose  thirst  of  knowledge 
was  insatiable,  wished  to  obtain  a more  intimate  cogniz^ce 
of  the  Mexican  shores,  and  was  inclined  to  go  to  the  East 
Indies,  he  determined  to  leave  Davis,  and  accompany  Captain 

Swan.  . , r T\T  • 

Captain  Swan  continued  to  cruise  on  the  coast  oi  Mexico ; 
but  without  any  occurrence  of  material  importance  till  the 
16th  of  February,  1686,  when  a descent  was  made  upon  Santa 
Pecaque,  in  order  to  procure  provisions.  They  now  learned 
from  a prisoner  that  1000  men-at-arms  were^ marching  upon 
them  from  Santiago.  On  this  the  captain  wished  his  people 
to  proceed  together,  in  regular  order,  with  what  they  could 
carry;  but  they  refused  to  obey  him^  till  all  the  provisions 
were  embarked,  and  persisted  in  continuing  their  occupation 
without  any  extra  precaution.  They,  however,  paid  dearly 
for  their  reckless  hardihood,  as  they  were  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  Spaniards  and  the  whole  of  one  division  killed. 

This  disheartening  misfortune  determined  Swan  to  quit  the 
coast  with  his  diminished  company ; he  therefore  sailed  with 
the  intention  of  gaining  the  South  Cape  of  California,  there 
to  clean  his  ship  for  her  lengthy  voyage  across  the  PacMc; 
hut  adverse  winds  drove  him  to  the  desolate  isles  of  i res 
Marias.  While  they  lay  here,  the  scheme  for  returning  by 
the  great  western  route  was  unfolded  to  the  crew;  but  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  persuading  the  ignorant  sailors  to  con- 
sent to  this,  for  having  never  heard  of  such  a route  to  that 
part  of  the  world,  they  thought  it  impracticable.  The  science 
of  Dampier  (who  was  enraptured  at  the  prospect  of  so 
and  long  a voyage),  and  the  eloquence  of  Captain  Swan  and 
others  of  the  officers,  triumphed,  however,  over  the  ignorance 
of  the  men;  and  the  Indian  voyage  being  determined  upon,  ^ 
they  made  sail  for  some  uninhabited  islands  off*  the  Califor-  j 
nian  coast,  where  they  careened  their  ships. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1686,  these  daring  mariners  set  out  j 
from  Cape  Corrientes  to  traverse  the  vast,  and  then  very  im- 
perfectly known  Pacific  Ocean  ; till  at  length,  after  a run  of  ^ 
fifty  days,  when  the  people  were  half  starved  and  mutinous,  i 
they  opportunely  made  Guahan,  one  of  the  Ladrone  islands. 
A friendly  intercourse  was  soon  established,  and  continued  to  , 
be  kept  up  between  Swan  and  the  Spanish  governor,  not- 
withstanding the  latter  was  well  aware  ot  the  profession  of 
his  visiters,  he  being  as  little  able  to  withstand  an  attack,  as 
the  ships,  under  existing  circumstances,  were  little  inclined 
to  make  one.  While  a brisk  trade  was  going  on,  and  pro- 
visions and  refreshments  were  being  procured  in  abundance, 
the  Acapulco  galleon  arrived  in  sight  of  the  island,  and  would 
probably  have  been  captured,  but  for  the  governor  giving 
her  timely  advice  of  the  danger,  by  means  of  a flying  proa. 

After  staying  twelve  days  at  this  island,  the  hardy  adven- 
turers shaped  their  course  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  among 
which  they  arrived  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  where  they  re- 
mained, chiefly  at  IMindano,  till  the  14th  of  January.  This 
place  had  so  many  attractions,  that  six  or  eight  of  the  bucca- 
neers ran  away,  resolved  to  stay  there;  and  as  Captain  Swan 
lived  constantly  ashore,  showing  little  disposition  for  future 
enterprise,  and  as  the  mariners  were  suspicious  of  his  projects, 
they  seized  the  ship  and  sailed  away  without  him. 

The  ship  was  now  in  the  hands  of  “a  mad  crew;’’ — who 
seem  to  have  proceeded  from  place  to  place,  chiefly  between  the 
promontory  of  Malacca,  Cochin  China,  China,  and  the  Phihp- 
pines,  as  their  random  necessities  prompted  them;  sometimes 
rioting  in  luxuries,  at  others  subsisting  on  a small  portion^  of 
rice,  and  nearly  reduced  to  a state  of  starvation ; in  all  whicn 
vicissitudes  the  inquiries  of  our  zealous  navigator  were  con- 
tinued with  ardent  constancy. 

From  the  vigilance  of  the  new  captain,  who  was  fearful  of 
any  one  getting  away  who  could  inform  against  him,  Dampier 
was  unable  to  effect  his  escape  from  tliis  unruly  crew,  till  they 
bad  cruised  in  this  manner  for  nearly  seventeen  months;  when. 


after  considerable  altercation,  he  was  beached  at  the' Isle  ofi 
Nicobar,  in  company  with  two  Englishmen  and  five  prisoners, ; 
on  the  6th  of  May,  1688.  i 

They  went  in  a canoe  to  the  east  side  of  the  island,  and 
thence,  on  the  15th  ot  May,  1688,  being  eight  individuals 
crowded  in  a small  and  fragile  boat,  they  intrepidly  started  for 
Acheen  in  Sumatra,  with  no  other  guide  or  means  than  the 
experience  of  Dampier,  and  his  pocket  compass. 

On  the  18th  of  May  the  appearance  of  the  sky  was  alarming. 
The  wind  and  sea  rose  to  an  enormous  height — while  thunrler, 
lightning,  and  rain,  combined  to  render  the  night  the  most 
dreadful  one  he  had  ever  experienced.  The  tempest  at  length 
abated,  and  the  boat  reached  Sumatra;  but  the  whole  party 
were  in  such  a state  of  exhaustion,  from  their  hardships  and 
fatigue,  that  they  were  unable  to  manage  it  without  assistance. 
Two  of  the  party  sunk  under  their  sufferings,  and  the  rest  were 
conveyed,  by  the  friendly  Malays  among  whom  they  had  fallen, 
to  Acheen,  where  Dampier  thought  to  end  his  wanderings  in 
the  grave.  But  his  constitution  rallied;  and  with  returning 
strength  he  made  various  voyages  to  Tonquin,  Malacca, 
Madras,  and  other  places ; and,  whether  in  sickness  or  in 
health,  assiduously  continued  to  acquire  knowledge  and  keep 
up  his  journals.  After  escaping  many  dangers,  he  at  length 
arrived  at  Bencoolen,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  ap- 
pointed master-gunner  of  the  fort  there;  till  anxiously  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  return  to  England,  he  succeeded  in: 
getting  oil  board  the  Defence,  an  Indiaman,  on  the  2nd  oti 
January,  1691,  abandoning  all  his  property,  save  his  manu-: 
scripts.  The  Defence  sailed  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and, 
after  touching  at  St.  Helena,  arrived  in  the  Doavus  without 
meeting  with  any  remarkable  occurrence,  on  the  16th  of  Sep 
tember,  1691. 

His  first  occupation  was  the  compiling  and  publication  of 
his  “Voyage  round  the  World,”  and  afterwards  of  a supple 
ment,  entitled  “ Voyages  and  Descriptions,”  to  which  _was  ap 
pended  an  elaborate  discourse  on  meteorology.  The  intrinsic 
merits  of  his  Avork,  the  charm  of  the  narrative,  and  the  un- 
ostentatious yet  strongly  perspicuous  style,  were  at  once  ac- 
knowledged by  the  public  ; and  it,  moreover,  brought  him 
under  the  notice  of  goA^ernment.  He  Avas  appointed  com 
mander  of  the  Roebuck,  of  twelve  guns  and  fifty  men,  by  com 
mission  dated  the  26th  of  July,  1698. 

The  Roebuck  sailed  from  the  Downs,  Avith  a fair  wind,  on  i_ 
the  14th  of  January,  1699.  She  proceeded  by  Teneriffe  jii 
Brazil  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  thence  to  NeAV.“= 
Holland,  where  considerable  progress  was  made  in  exploring  its' 
coasts.  Captain  Dampier’s  zeal  for  fulfilling  his  instructions 
Avas  soon  tliAvarted,  being  compelled  to  bear  aAvay  for  the 
island  of  Timor,  in  consequence  of  his  people  being  terribly  af 
fected  with  the  scurvy.  Having  recruited  the  crew,  and 
careened  his  ship,  he  left  Timor,  and  arrived  off*  New  Guinea 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1700.  Here  he  made_  a considerable 
number  of  discoveries,  particularly  of  a large  island  which  he 
called  Ncav  Britain;  and  on  the  strait  between  it  and  New 
Guinea,  his  oAvn  name  has  since  been  deservedly  bestowed. 
He  intended  to  have  examined  these  tracts  thoroughly,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  foul  and  ineflS.cient  state  of  liis  ship,  the  feAV- 
ness  of  his  home-sick  creAV,  and  the  danger  of  continuing,^  in 
these  circumstances,  among  unknown  rocks  and  shoals  during 
the  eastern  monsoon,  which  was  approaching.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  direct  his  course  for  Batavia,  Avhere  he  arrived  on 
the  3rd  of  July. 

The  Roebuck  rode  before  Batavia  till  the  17th  of  October,' 
when,  being  refitted  and  supplied,  she  took  advantage  of  the 
proper  season  for  making  the  passage,  and  sailed  for  Europe. 
Nothing  particular  occurred  till  the  21st  of  February,  1701, 
when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  island  of  Ascension.  On  the 
day  after,  the  ship  sprung  a dangerous  leak,  Avhich  increased  so 
rapidly  and  violently,  that  in  a short  time  the  chain-pumps 
could  not  free  her.  At  length,  by  great  and  unremitted  ex- 
ertions of  pumping  and  baling,  the  water  was  got  under,  and 
the  place  of  the  leak  ascertained.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
the  disaster  was  now  so  incurable,  that  their  whole  attention 
was  directed  to  keeping  her  afloat  till  daylight.  Early  on  the 
folio Aving  morning  Captain  Dampier  stood  for  the  bay,  and  an* 
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chored  there.  Every  measure  to  remedy  the  accident  was  im- 
mediately put  into  execution.  These  were,  unhappily,  all 
fruitless ; for  after  ripping  the  ceiling  near  the  leak,  in  order  to 
get  at  it  within  board,  the  plank  was  discovered  to  be  so  rot- 
ten, that  it  broke  away.  It  was  now  too  evident  that  if  they 
remained  on  board  they  would  perish,  and  that  nothing  was 
left  for  Dampier  to  do  in  this  distressed  situation  but  to  endea- 
vour, if  possible,  to  save  the  lives  of  his  people.  The  pumping 
and  baling  were  continued  unremittingly  to  keep  the  vessel 
afloat  during  the  night,  and  the  boats  were  hoisted  out,  although 
it  was  dark,  that  if  she  gave  any  indications  of  foundering  at 
her  anchor  the  crew  might  be  rescued.  Wlien  day  broke  they 
endeavoured  to  run  in  shore,  but  the  land  wind  baffled  their  in- 
tention. The  case  was  critical,  as  it  was  momentarily  expected 
that  the  Roebuck  would  go  down.  At  length,  in  the  afternoon, 
on  the  springing  up  of  the  sea-breeze,  they  managed  to  bring 
the  vessel  into  three-and-a-half  fathoms  water,  where  they 
secured  her.  The  greatest  exertions  were  now  made  to  save 
such  articles  as  were  more  immediately  necessary  for  future 
existence  and  preservation:  the  seamen’s  chests  and  bedding 
were  got  safe  to  land  upon  a raft,  and  all  the  sails  were  unbent 
and  carried  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into 
tents. 

Captain  Dampier  remained  on  board  the  sinking  ship  till  the 
very  last.  He  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  many  of  his  books  and 
papers,  and  a collection  of  shells  gathered  in  New  Holland.  The 
plants  he  contrived  to  save,  and  they  were  afterwards  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Woodward. 

The  condition  of  the  party  was  more  fortunate  than  that 
which  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  shipwrecked  seamen.  They 
had  saved  most  of  their  property,  and  were  tolerably  housed: 
the  island  abounded  with  turtle,  goats,  land-crabs,  and  tropical 
birds,  and  the  air  was  exceedingly  wholesome.  To  add  still 
further  to  their  satisfaction,  they  discovered  a spring  of  excel- 
lent water,  about  eight  miles  distant  from  the  bay  where  they 
landed. 

In  this  state  the  shipwrecked  company  remained  about  five 
weeks,  when  they  were  relieved  from  their  anxiety  by  the  ar- 
rival of  three  English  men-of-war,  and  an  Indiaman,  on  the  3rd 
of  April.  Captain  Dampier  immediately  embarked  on  board 
the  Anglesea,  of  48  guns,  with  the  p'eater  part  of  his  pepple, 
the  remainder  being  accommodated  in  the  other  ships.  \ ^ 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succcession. 
Captain  Dampier  was  induced  to  accept  the  command  of  a 
couple  of  privateers,  the  St.  George,  of  26  guns  and  120  men, 
and  the  Cinque  Ports  galley,  of  1 6 guns  and  63  men,  which 
I were  intended  to  cruise  in  the  South  sea,  on  the  compact — “ no 
prey  no  pay.”  The  outfit  being  brought  to  a close,  the  priva- 
teers quitted  their  moorings  on  the  11th  of  September,  and 
stood  out  to  sea. 

Having  touched  at  Madeira,  the  privateers  stood  for  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and  on  the  7th  of  October,  anchored  at 
Port  Praya,  in  St.  Jago,  where,  after  tarrying  a week,  the  ships 
sailed  for  the  coast  of  Brazil;  and  on  the  19th  of  November 
anchored  at  St.  Ann’s,  from  whence  they  moved  to  Isla  Grande, 
in  order  to  procure  wood  and  water.  Here  Captain  Pickering 
died,  and  was  buried  with  respectful  ceremony  at  the  watering- 
I place ; being  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  Cinque  Ports  by 
I Thomas  Stradling,  his  lieutenant. 

The  voyage  was  rife  of  quarrel  and  dispute  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  much  of  which  may  be  imputed  to  the  shameful 
I principle  of  “ no  purchase,  no  pay,”  by  which  the  crew  were 
I not  entitled  to  wages,  and  much  to  the  irritation  resulting  from 
I successive  dissensions.  Scarcely  was  a reconciliation  eflected, 
Jwhen  a strange  sail  hove  in  siglit  of  Cumberland  Bay,  to  which 
1 both  ships  gave  chase.  She  proved  to  be  a French  cruiser  of 
1 400  tons  burthen,  and  thirty  gxms,  and  after  a running  fight, 
I in  which  both  ships  sufiered  considerably,  they  parted. 

I This  was,  in  all  respects,  a most  unlucky  occurrence,  since  a 
I necessary  consequence  of  the  unsuccessful  encounter  would  be, 
I the  announcement  of  the  arrival  of  a pair  of  English  privateers 
I in  the  South  sea.  They  again  stood  for  Juan  Fernandez,  and 
I regained  sight  of  that  noted  resort  of  buccaneers  on  the  3rd  of 
I March,  1704,  when  they  descried  two  Large  ships,  which  were 
I soon  made  out  to  be  Frencli,  and  necessary  for  them  to  avoid. 


They  therefore  stood  from  the  island,  and  made  sail  for  the 
coast  of  Peru. 

Arriving  before  Lima,  the  privateers  had  the  mortification 
to  see  the  Frenchman  they  had  lately  engaged,  in  company 
with  another  vessel,  enter  the  port  of  Callao.  It  being  then 
unsafe  to  remain  in  that  neighbourhood,  they  stood  to  the  north- 
ward, and  took  a couple  of  prizes,  laden  with  sundries,  and  a 
good  sum  of  money.  Dampier  dismissed  both  these  vessels, 
after  taking  their  boats  and  as  much  of  their  cargoes  as  suited 
his  present  occasions. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  the  privateers  attempted  to  surprise 
the  town  of  Santa  Maria,  in  the  Bay  of  Panama.  After  a wet 
and  stormy  night  in  the  boats,  Dampier  and  Stradling,  with 
one  hundred  and  two  armed  men,  entered  the  river,  when  one 
of  the  sailors  imprudently  firing  at  a canoe  which  approached 
them,  created  an  alarm,  and  they  were  ultimately  obliged  to 
retreat,  with  the  loss  of  one  of  their  party  killed,  and  several 
wounded  by  shot  from  ambushes.  They  regained  their  ships 
at  Point  Garachina  on  the  6th  of  May.  Fortune  very  unex- 
pectedly favoured  them,  for  at  midnight  a ship  of  550  tons, 
without  any  suspicion  of  an  enemy  being  on  the  coast,  anchored 
close  to  them,  and  was  immediately  made  a prize  of.  She 
proved  to  be  deeply  laden  with  flour,  sugar,  wine,  brandy,  salt, 
and  about  thirty  tons  of  quince  marmalade,  besides  many  bales 
of  linen  and  woollen  cloths.  Both  the  English  vessels  fully 
victualled  themselves  from  the  cargo,  after  which  she  was  dis- 
missed. 

The  two  commanders  now  determined  to  part  company,  and 
cruise  independently  of  each  other;  on  which  occasion  liberty 
was  given  to  both  the  crews  severally  to  choose  their  ship,  and 
five  men  changed. 

While  beating  to  the  southward,  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  St. 
George  took  a vessel  of  about  one  hundred  tons  burden,  laden 
with  dry  provisions,  and  some  wrought  silks.  The  St.  George 
now  steered  to  the  northward,  to  try  the  Mexican  shores,  and 
look  out  for  the  Manilla  galleon. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  a sail  was  descried,  which,  being 
chased,  proved  to  be  the  long-expected  galleon.  An  action  en- 
sued, but  her  superiority  compelled  Dampier  to  sheer  ofl‘ to  save 
his  vessel  from  sinking;  and  the  galleon  pursued  her  course 
without  further  molestation. 

The  crew  were  now  busily  occupied  in  refitting  the  St.  George 
as  well  as  they  could.  The  carpenter  applied  tallow  and  char- 
coal to  the  shot-hole,  not  daring,  as  he  said,  to  drive  in  a nail, 
for  fear  of  making  matters  worse.  Having  by  such  means  put 
himself  in  an  apparent  state  of  efficiency,  Dampier  stood  again 
for  the  coast  of  Peru,  with  a courage  that  must  command  ad- 
miration; for  here  was  a crazy  tub,  with  a complement  of 
twenty-  eight  men  and  boys,  about  to  wage  war  upon  a whole 
nation;  yet  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  he  and  his  small 
band  surprised  and  plundered  Puna,  and  afterwards  hovered 
on  the  coast  till  their  coffin-ship  was  no  longer  able  to  keep  the 
sea.  At  length  they  removed  into  a little  brigantine  which 
they  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  and  left  the  old  St.  George 
riding  at  her  anchor  among  the  isles  of  Lobos  de  la  Mar.  They 
then  sailed  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  East  Indies  in  their 
cockle-shell  of  a craft,  and  arrived  at  the  Dutch  settlements, 
where,  Dampier  having  no  commission  to  show  them,  the  au- 
thorities seized  his  vessel  and  goods,  and  detained  him  a prisoner 
for  some  time. 

Previous  to  the  return  of  our  intrepid  navigator  at  the  close 
of  1707,  a company  of  Bristol  merchants  had  plotted  a cruize 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  privateers, 
were  accordingly  fitted  out;  the  command  of  the  former,  a ship 
of  30  guns  and  183  men,  was  given  to  Captain  Woodes  Rogers; 
and  of  the  latter,  which  carried  26  guns  and  121  men,  to  Cap- 
tain Courtney.  On  such  an  occasion,  the  co-operation  of  a man 
who  had  been  three  times  to  the  South  Seas,  and  twice  roimd 
the  world,  was  most  desirable;  and  arrangements  were  made 
I by  which  Dampier  consented  to  embark  in  the  quality  of  phot, 
and  also  as  one  of  the  council  by  which  the  affairs  of  the  two 
ships  were  to  be  directed. 

I Several  prizes  were  captured  in  the  waters  of  Peru;  and  at 
* Guayaquil,  where  Dampier  commanded  the  artillery  and  re- 
serve, they  obtained  plunder  to  the  value  of  £21,000,  aud27«000 
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dollars  as  a i %^som  for  the  town.  They  afterwards  efcrod^  for 
California,  anl  fell  in  with  a Manilla  ship,  richly  laden  witli 
merchandise,  iida  £12,000  in  gold  and  silver;  and  after  a brisk 
action,  in  wW:5i  Captain  Rogers  was  wounded  in  the  mouth, 
she  surrendeiAjd. 

They  now  turned  their  thoughts  homeward,  after  a cruise 
which  was  successful  on  the  whole.  Having  made  all  the  re- 
quisite arrangements,  they  quitted  Porto  Seguro  with  their 
prize,  and  keeping  the  usual  track  of  the  galleons,  they  reached 
Guahan  on  the  10th  of  March,  1710,  where,  hoisting  Spanish 
colours,  they  procured  pro-vdsions  and  refreshments  in  abund- 
ance. Having  amply  supplied  their  wants,  and  made  equitable 
returns  for  what  they  had  received,  the  ships  made  sail  to  the 
westward,  visited  Bouton,  Batavia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
at  which  last  place  they  waited  for  the  benefit  of  convoy.  At 
length,  returning  to  Europe  by  the  “ north  about”  passage,  they 
anchored  in  the  Texel  in  July,  1711,  and  arrived  in  the  Thames 
on  the  14th  of  October. 

The  voyage  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  was  the  last  in  which 
our  illustrious  navigator  ever  engaged.  He  died  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Stephen,  Coleman-street,  London,  in  the  month  of  March, 
1715,  new  style,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age. 

His  will  bears  date  the  29th  November,  1714. — “I,  Captain 
Wilham  Dampier,  of  London,  mariner,  being  diseased  and  weak 
of  body,  but  of  sound  and  perfect  mind  (praised  be  God  there- 
fore), considering  that  whereas  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
man’s  death,  yet,  that  nothing  is  more  uncertain  than,  the  time 
of  man’s  dissolution,  do  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament,” 
&c.  He  then  leaves  all  his  goods  and  household  stuffs  to  his 
dear  cousin,  Grace  Mercer,  of  London,  spinster.  Then,  dispos- 
ing of  his  remaining  property — be  it  in  the  hands  of  Captain 
Newton,  of  Eagle-court,  Strand,  or  be  it  in  the  hands  of  Thomas 
Jones,  of  London — divided  into  ten  parts.  One  tenth  he  leaves 
to  his  brother  George  Dampier,  of  Porton,  near  Bridport,  Dor- 
set, Gent.,  and  the  remaining  nine-tenths^ to  his  cousin  Grace 
Mercer,  whom  he  appoints  executrix;-  from  Avliich  disposition 
of  his  property,  it  seems  that  he  had  become  a widower. 


PRESENTATION  OF  AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  OLD 
VETERAN. 

“ May  it  please  your  Majesty,  Mr.  Breeze,  of  jmur  Majesty’s 
Royal  Navy,  with  an  address  from  the  seamen  at  Plymouth,” 
said  the  Admiralty  Lord,  displaying  the  old  seaman  in  full 
figure. 

“Breeze,  Breeze?”  said  the  King,  giving  Joe  one  of  his  pecu- 
liarly shrewd  looks;  “what  ship,  eh?  what  ship?” 

“The  Roaring  Boreas,  an’t  please  yer  Majesty’s  honour,”  re- 
S})onded  Joe,  laughinglj^  and  giving  first  a knowing  twist  to 
his  club  tail,  and,  secondly,  a characteristic  hitch  to  his  silk 
tights. 

“What?  Avhat?”  uttered  the  King — “Roaring  what? — Oh, 
ay— Boreas — Boreas — a Breeze  in  the  Roaring  Boreas,  eh? 
What  rank,  what  rank?  steady  Breeze,  I hope,  but  what  rank?” 
when  observing  the  silver  chain  and  call  round  the  veteran’s 
neck,  he  added,  “ Oh,  1 see,  I see — boatswain,  eh?  boatswain — 
boatswain  Breeze;  handsome  call — blow  it  well,  Mr.  Breeze, 
eh?”  and  the  good-humoured  monarch  laughed. 

“God  bless  your  honour’s  Majesty!”  answered  Joe,  touch- 
ing the  forelock  of  his  silvery  hair,  and  making  a scrape 
with  his  foot  and  a bend  with  his  head  that  threw  his  enor- 
mous tail  over  his  shoulder,  “ I ar’n’t  a boa’*sun,  seeing  as  I never 
liad  the  honour  of  sporting  a warrant  whilst  imder  the  pennant ; 
but  I’ve  sarved  your  Majesty  man  and  boy  five-and-forty  years, 
and  ud  be  ready  to  sarve  yer  Majesty  again  whensomever  you 
should  be  pleased  to  ax  me.  Though,  for  the  matter  o’  that, 
your  Majesty,  I strive  to  do  my  best,  even  out  of  commission, 
as  Billy  Pitt  there — I humbly  axes  honour’s  pardon — I means 
Muster  Billy  Pitt,  can  testify.” 

“ Good,  good — very  good  1”  said  the  easily-pleased  Monarch ; 
“ Mr.  Breeze  and  Billy  Pitt!  But— but— but  the  address— the 
address.”  ObserAdng  Joe  was  again  about  to  speak,  he  added. 

What — what! — stay — stay! — the  address — -read  the  address.” 


This  Joe  did  with  a very  good  grace,  giving  the  words  their 
proper  emphasis,  to  the  infinite  delight  and  gratification  of  the 
good-tempered  King,  who  had  a strong  regard  for  his  navy,  and 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  in  some  measure  apprised  his  Majesty  of 
the  veteran’s  claims  to  consideration. 

“The  seamen  of  the  fleet  at  Plymouth,  eh?”  said  the  King, 
when  the  veteran  had  ceased  reading  the  document;  “and 
signed  too — signed  by — let  me  see — ^let  me  see — ” 

“ Upwards  of  four  thousand,  an’t  please  yer  Majesty,”  re- 
sponded Joe,  again  twitching  his  tail  behind  him,  “ all  hearty 
souls,  and  ready  to  fight  the  devil,  if  so  be  as  he  should  hoist 
the  tri-colour  ensign.” 

“ Hush,  hush !”  returned  the  King,  “ never,  never  call  names. 
But  tell  them,  Mr.  Breeze,  tell  the  seamen  I receive  their  con- 
gratulations with  pleasure,  and  am  gratified  by  their  expres- 
sions of  attachment;  it  shall  ever  be  my  study  to  watch  over 
and  promote  their  welfare,  as  much  as  they  have  manifested  a 
determination  to  defend  their  king  and  country.” 

In  the  excitement  of  this  narration,  which  had  induced  him 
to  throw  himself  into  attitude,  Joe’s  tail  had  again,  somehow  or 
other,  swung  bodily  over  his  shoulder,  and  looked  like  a swivel 
on  the  present. 

“ Siege  of  Gibraltar,  eh?”  said  the  King;  “siege  of  Gibraltar; 
grand  tail;  wonderful  tail; — kneel  doAvn,  Mr.  Breeze;— eh,  Pitt, 
eh?” 

The  minister  bowed  with  stiff*  formality. 

“There — kneel,  kneel,  kneel! — kneel  down,  Mr.  Breeze! — ^ 
Joseph,  isn’t  it,  eh? — isn’t  it,  Joe — Joseph,  eh? — Joseph  Breeze, 
kneel  doAvn.” 

The  words,  “grand  tail,”  “wonderful  tail,”  Joe  had  promptly- 
applied  to  his  tale  of  Gibraltar  and  tlie  call,  and  it  tended  to 
gratify  the  old  tar’s  self-love;  but  to  kneel  in  his  silk  tights 
M'as  another  matter — it  amounted  to  almost  impossibility — and 
the  repeated  commands  of  the  sovereign  still  urging  him,  he 

exclaimed,  “Well,  then.  I’m ” the  rest  was  stoppered,  for 

the  eye  of  his  royal  master  was  still  upon  him,  and  he  felt  re- 
buked before  he  uttered  the  oath. 

“ But  it’s  all  in  regard  o’  these  here  consarns,  yer  Majesty,” 
said  be,  somewhat  abashed  at  the  predicament  in  which  he  was 
placed.  “ They  would  brace  me  sharp  up,  though  I knew  it 
Avas  going  free  before  yer  Majesty,  I should  be;  and  now  here 
l am,  worse  off*  nor  a marine  in  purser’s  slops — hard  up,  jammed 
like  Jackson.  Howsomever,  here  goes  for  a bend,  anyhow,  as 
I hopes  yer  Majesty’s  honour  and  glory  is  a tXoing  to  guv  me  a 
blessing;”  and  doAvn  he  dropped  vtpon  both  hands  and  knees, 
ultimately  raising  himself  upon  the  latter,  whilst  the  ripping 
of  seams,  the  cracking  of  stitches,  and  the  chattering  of  the 
main  stuff*  itself,  gaA^e  evident  testimony  that  there  was  some- 
thing “ rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.” 

The  monarch  having  received  a swoi*d  from  the  hands  of  an 
attendant,  held  it  over  the  veteran’s  head,  and  then  applying 
the  flat  part  pretty  smartly  to  his  shoulders,  he  uttered, 
“Arise,  Sir  Joseph  Breeze;  there,  there,  there — get  up,  man, 
get  up — rise,  rise;  I’A-^e  knighted  you,  and  you  are  now  Sir 
Joseph;  get  up.  Now,  now;  go,  go,”  said  the  King;  “tell  the 
sailors,  tell  them  not  to  mutiny  again,  but  to  be  good  lads,  and 
beat  the  French.” 

“ Then  I’m  d d if  I don’t,”  returned  Joe,  so  overpowered 

by  his  emotions,  as  to  forget  the  anointed  presence  in  which  he 
stood. 

“ Mustn’t  swear,  never  SAvear,”  said  his  Majesty,  in  a tone 
half  reproof,  half  temonstrance ; “Bible  ssy'%  ‘Swear  not  at 
all;’  read,  read  the  Bible.  Go,  new  go;”  sxji*  turning  to  the 
Admiralty  Lord  who  had  introduced  the  veteran,  he  added, 
“ Take,  take,  take  him  away.  Never  swear,  bad  habiV,  swear- 
ing, meant  honestly  enough ; large  tail,  monstrous  tail.  There, 
there,  good-b’ye,  sailor,  good-b’ye!” 

“ God  A’mighty  bless  yer  Majesty!”  responded  Joe,  with  a 
schoolboy  expression  of  contrition  on  his  countenance.  “ I owns 
to  the  slapsis  lingo,  and  is  heartily  ashamed  on  it,” 
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AN)  adventures  AT  SEA. 


I DISTRESSING  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE 
■ SCHOONER,  LITTLE  PATTY. 


IReenman  Grere,  Master. 

With  a Melancholy  Relatiori  of  her  Foundering  in  the  Gulf^  and 
the  Sufferings  of  her  unfortunate  Crew,  in  the  year  1806. 

The  following  condensed  account  of  this  truly  calamitous 
voyage  is  furnished  by  one  of  the  passengers  of  the  schooner : — 
“Left  Charleston  Bar,  bound  to  St.  Marj'’s,  the  26th of  July. 
On  the  27  th,  being  headed  by  the  wind  off  Tybee,  put  into 
Cockspur  for  a harbour— lay  there  until  the  7th  of  August, 
wind  favouring,  put  to  sea.  At  eleven  o’clock  same  evening 
was  overtaken  by  a severe  squall  from  the  north,  which  car- 
ried away  the  top  and  fore -sails;  afterwards,  the  wind  being 
variable,  endeavoured  to  proceed  under  the  remaining  sails, 
until  Tuesday  the  12th;  the  winds  heading,  and  finding  our- 
selves unable  to  beat  to  the  south,  and  the  schooner  taking  in 
more  water  than  usual,  called  a general  council,  and  thought  it 
advisable  to  put  back  to  Savannah — got  into  harbour  the  same 
evening;  next  day,  the  4th,  got  the  vessel  up  to  the  town,  and 
immediately  employed  some  carpenters  to  overhaul  and  repair 
her.  After  being  tlioroughly  repaired  and  pronounced  sea- 
worthy, we  put  to  sea  again  on  Monday  the  18th,  winds  fair 
but  light,  we  proceeded  on  until  the  2 1st,  with  our  port  full  in 
view,  we  considered  our  voyage  nearly  at  its  close.  While  in- 
dulging these  pleasing  ideas,  the  wind  sprang  up  from  N.W.  and 
blew  hard;  we  endeavoured  to  hold  our  course  beating  on  and 
off,  in  hopes  soon  to  experience  a favourable  change;  wind  in- 
creasing, and  by  twelve  at  night  might  be  termed  a gale.  Our 
vessel  labouring  hard,  sprang  a leak ; and  in  order  to  ease  her, 
at  two  a.m,  bore  away  before  the  wind;  the  passengers  and 
crew  indefatigably  employed  at  the  pump  and  baling,  the 
leak  overbalancing  our  efforts.  In  order  to  lighten  her,  the 
masts  were  cut  away  by  the  board,  the  anchors  and  cables  i 
dropped,  the  camboose  thrown  away,  and  every  other  heavy 
article  that  could  be  come  at;  we  continued  every  possible 
effort  to  free  her,  until  about  one  p.m.,  when  finding  the  water 
more  than  five  feet  in  the  hold,  and  all  hands  being  exhausted, 
we  gave  her  up.  We  then  indulged  hopes,  that  although  she 
must  fill,  she  would  not  sink,  having  but  few  heavy  articles  of 
i cargo.  Under  this  impression,  we  jjrepared  provisions,  water, 

I clothes,  and  bedding  on  the  quarter-deck;  also  quadrants,  coni- 
, passes,  books,  charts,  &c.  that  would  be  likely  to  aid  us,  or 
render  our  situation  comfortable,  lashing  many  of  the  articles 
I fast,  as  we  expected  at  best  to  be  severely  washed  by  the  sea, 
we  had  the  precaution  to  prepare  the  boat  in  the  best  possible 
j manner,  as  a last,  though  dreadful  resource — the  gale  severe 
> and  the  sea  tremendous,  being  then  about  the  middle  of  the 
; gulf. 

“ About  four  o’clock  came  the  horrid  hour — a most  distress- 
ing  and  terrific  moment!!  Death  seemed  to  have  extended  his 
^ all-devouring  jaws,  ready  to  inclose  us  in  eternal  night!  Our 
> vessel  had  filled  much  sooner  than  we  expected,  and  was  sink- 
’ mg.  The  shrieks  of  females,  the  confusion  and  danger  of  all, 

I with  the  violence  of  the  seas,  that  were  continually  breaking 
^ over  us,  presented,  perhaps  the  most  solemn  and  distressing 
j scene  ever  beheld  by  mortals.  One  man  had  been  stationed  in 
the  boat,  and  was  contmually  employed  in  baling  tv)  keep  her 
UloaL  When  the  schooner  filled,  two  old  ladies,  nearly  eighty 
y^ears  of  age,  lost  their  holds,  and  were  by  every  sea  washed 
ibout  the  decks;  one,  however,  soon  went  overboard,  but  was 
30  fortunate  us  to  be  drove  directly  against  the  painter  of  the 
boat,  which  she  firmly  seized,  and  was  drawn  on  board  by  the 
seamen.  About  the  same  time  a young  lady  Miss  M.  Osborne, 
was  by  a violent  wave  washed  overboard.  Mr.  Curtice,  a pas- 
^ senger,  beheld  her  at  this  moment,  seized  a rope’s  end,  and 
' sprang  overboard,  caught  her  by  the  gown,  and  restored  her 
igain  to  the  deck,  and  advised  her  to  lay  hold  of  the  quarter 
rad  until  he  could  procure  a rope.  While  he  was  in  tlie  act  of 
getting  a lanyard,  another  tremendous  billow  swept  across  the 
“ leek,  carrying  away  the  binnacle,  which  struck  violently  against 
Inm,  knocked  him  off'  his  feet,  and  in  its  destruction,  swept  three 
persons  overboard,  Mrs.  Grere,  the  cai)tain’s  wife,  with  her  son, 
and  the  unfortunate  Miss  Osborne.  Mrs.  Grere,  though  over- 
board, dia  not  loose  her  hold,  and  soon  recovered;  her  little  son 


held  fast  by  her  clothes;  every  possible  exertion  was  made  to 
save  the  fair  Maria,  but  alas ! was  made  in  vain.  Her  mild 

looks  seemed  to  solicit  assistance,  but  all  our  efforts  failed no 

earthly  power  could  save  her.  She  at  length,  as  if  resigned  to 
her  fate,  extended  her  arms  to  Heaven,  and  seemed  to  smile 
even  in  death.  All  the  others  (seventeen  in  number)  with  diffi- 
culty succeeded  in  getting  into  the  boat;  took  in  two  small 
dogs  and  a cat  that  came  alongside ; we  lost  all  oars  but  one 
wliich  served  to  keep  the  boat  direct  before  the  sea,  being  des- 
titute of  a rudder.  The  names  of  the  persons  thus  escaped, 
were  Mrs.  Parris,  of  St.  Mary’s;  Mrs.  Dunham,  of  Charleston • 
Mrs.  Grere,  wife  of  the  captain;  and  Miss  Eliza  Blew,  of  St. 
Mary’s;  Captain  Grere  and  son;  Captain  John  Clarke,  of  Con- 
necticut, who  served  as  mate;  Amos  Arnold  and  Daniel  Smith, 
both  of  the  ^ove  place;  Hance  Patterson,  a Dane;  and  John 
Curtice,  of  New  York,  a passenger;  and  six  blacks — all  stowed 
away  in  a small  boat,  with  strict  orders  not  to  move,  except 
the  helmsman  and  balers:  had  two  buckets,  which  were  in 
almost  continual  use,  the  sea  breaking  violently  over  us.  In 
this  manner  we  rode  out  the  storm,  during  a tedious  nighf;  at 
day-light  the  wind  abated,  the  sea  growing  more  moderate. 

“ Having  taken  little  or  no  nourishment  during  the  gale,  and 
being  very  much  fatigued,  we  needed  refreshment;  overhauled 
our  stores ; found  them  to  consist  of  a gallon  and  a half  of  water, 
one  bottle  of  gin,  one  ditto  wine,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds 
of  raw  pork;  this  was  the  vhole  amount  on  which  we  had  to 
subsist.  In  this  deplorable  situation,  we  found  ourselves  to  tlie 
east  of  the  gulf,  far  from  any  succour  from  land,  and  out  of 
the  tract  most  frequented  by  mariners.  Saturday,  got  an  east  • 
erly  wind,  which  we  endeavoured  to  improve  by  hoisting  a 
small  blanket  for  a sail  to  drift  us  back  towards  tlie  American 
coast.  On  the  24th,  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  tlie  winds  were  mostly 
from  the  eastward.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  of  August, 
saw  a distant  sail — ^joy  brightened  in  every  countenance;  we 
hoisted  and  waved  red  and  white  handkerchiefs  to  attract  their 
attention  towards  us,  and  although  the  sail  was  at  the  distance 
of  several  miles,  gave  repeated  shouts  in  the  hope  they  miglit 
possibly  hear;  but  to  our  inexpressible  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment she  neither  saw  nor  heard  us;  and  as  her  course  took  her 
from  us,  we  gradually  lost  sight  of  our  hoped-for  relief. 

“ At  evening,  the  wind  grew  high,  during  the  night  liad  rain, 
caught  some  water  by  means  of  our  blanket,  handkerchiefs,  &c., 
though  rendered  very  brackish  by  the  salt  spray,  answered  us 
a very  valuable  purpose.  At  two  o’clock,  28th,  wind  changed, 
blew  up  a tremendous  swell  and  cross  sea;  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  we  kept  above  water.  In  tlie  evening  modi;- 
rate,  moon  shone,  wind  favouring,  we  again  steered  westward. 
While  recrossing  the  gulf  had  severe  squalls,  in  some  of  which 
we  were  enabled  to  catch  some  water,  though  not  enough  to 
allay  our  thirst,  afforded  us  a very  necessary  relief.  On  the 
29th,  weather  extremely  warm,  no  shelter  from  the  scorching 
rays;  no  room  to  stretch  our  weary  limbs:  heat,  abstinence, 
and  fatigue  began  to  overpower  our  debilitated  frames — now 
parched  with  the  piercing  beams  of  the  sun,  next  wet  with  salt 
spray,  and  chilled  with  cold  night  air,  no  water.  The  30fli, 
calm,  towards  the  middle  of  the  day  extremely  warm,  no  water 
to  cool  even  our  parched  lips,  some  of  our  crew  fainting.  At  two 
o’clock,  p.m.,  saw  a sail;  all  efforts  to  get  to  her  vain;  those 
who  were  sick  grew  more  discouraged,  and  those  who  wished 
to  keep  up  their  own  and  comrades’  spirits,  had  no  resource  but 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  wonderful  escapes  they  had  already 
experienced,  and  the  favours  and  all-sufficiency  of  that  Pro- 
vidence, already  so  abundantly  manifest,  and  to  excite  them  to 
remember  they  were  in  the  hands  of  that  God,  who  disposed  of 
all  things  rightly,  and  was  incapable  of  error.  Sunday,  nothing 
remarkable,  Avind  at  east.  Monday  morning,  at  one  o’clock, 
being  1st  of  September,  Mr.  John  Clark,  yielded  up  this  life, 
while  his  head  was  supported,  and  eyes  closed  by  Mr.  Curtice: 
the  unhappy  crew  viewing  this  ghastly  spectacle  as  an  example 
which,  without  providential  relief,  they  must  all  soon  follow. — 
Next  morning,  calm,  keep  the  corpse  till  twelve  o’clock,  the 
wind  increasing,  and  the  weather  threatening,  we  then  con- 
signed him  to  his  watery  home;  while  in  the  act  of  bur)  -'g 
him,  a little  negro  girl  expired;  we  cast  her  into  the  sea.  At 
four  we  had  a sliower,  caught  some  water;  after  the  shower  the 
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wind  increased;  the  sea  grew  rough,  and  hy  sun-set  might  be 
termed  a boisterous  gale;  all  hands  stationed,  without  liberty  to 
move,  except  those  selected  for  the  helm  and  brackets;  the 
prohibition  was  unnecessary,  as  several  of  the  crew  were  un- 
able to  rise;  the  storm  increased,  fully  equal  to  any  we  had 
before  experienced;  the  night  was  dark,  no  glimmering  of  light, 
but  what  was  reflected  by  the  breaking  of  the  flery  billows;  our 
little  bark  kept  above  the  surface,  now  mounting  in  an  almost 
perpendicular  direction  high  in  air;  now  plunging  headlong 
almost  to  the  earth ; the  sea  bursting  over  our  heads,  frequently 
filling  our  boat  at  a single  dash.  Hands  all  exhausted,  and  were 
it  not  the  last  effbrt  for  preserving  life,  could  not  have  per- 
formed their  offices.  Thus  passed  on  this  dread,  gloomy  time, 
until  about  th^ee  o’clock,  a.m.,  at  which  time  the  bright  em- 
press of  the  night  burst  forth  her  radiance,  dispelling  the  sable 
curtain,  by  which  she  had  been  so  deeply  enshrouded,  shooting 
forth  her  rays  in  the  mildest  lustre,  the  wind  fast  abating; 
about  fifteen  minutes  after  we  were  thus  illuminated,  as  if  the 
all-protecting  hand  of  omnipotence  had  predetermined  it,  as  a 
singular  instance  whereby  to  manifest  his  power — just  at  the 
expiration  of  all  earthly  hope,  extended  his  saving  arm ; in  this 
case  the  rays  broke  suddenly  forth,  and  immediately  appeared 
a sail  in  view;  close  at  hand;  welcome  sight!  when  we  were 
both  mounted  on  the  seas,  could  distinguish  her  to  be  a brig 
bearing  towards  us. 

“ Never  had  we  seen  a sight  so  hopeful,  or  even  so  needful. 
The  brig  was  lying  to  not  far  to  leeward;  we  soon  drifted  down 
within  hail;  at  the  fourth  hail  was  answered  by  her  crew — 
joyful  sound!  it  was  then  our  hearts  bounded  with  joy! — Then 
was  made  manifest  the  outstretched  hand  of  God ! Even  those 
who  lay  helpless  in  the  boat,  exerted  their  weak  lungs  in  joyful 
exclamations.  The  brig’s  men  were  attentive  to  our  safety ; we 
dropped  under  her  stern,  and  after  several  attempts,  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  caught  a tow-rope,  and  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  roughness  of  the  sea,  and  the  deep  rolling  of  the  brig, 
were  soon  conveyed  safely  on  board,  except  an  unlucky  blow 
which  Miss'Blew  received  from  an  oar  in  the  hands  of  a seaman, 
while  endeavouring  to  bear  off  the  boat  to  prevent  her  staving 
against  the  brig.  This  fortunate  circumstance  took  place  be- 
tween four  and  five  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember. Found  the  brig  to  be  tlie  Polly,  Captain  S.  Hubble. 

“ To  Captain  Hubble’s  humanity  and  attention,  as  weU  as  that 
of  his  crew,  were  are  greatly  indebted;  yet  notwitlistanding  all 
their  kind  attentions,  and  every  possible  human  aid,  meagre 
death  continued  its  ravages.  At  two  o’clock  the  same  day,  H. 
Paterson,  seaman,  departed  this  life,  and  several  others  were  ill. 
On  Wednesday,  the  3rd,  at  one  o’clock,  Mrs.  Parris,  yielded  up 
her  spirit  to  the  God  that  gave  it.  The  remainder  of  the  crew 
soon  recovered. 


CONJUGAL  AFFECTION  OF  A FRENCH  FEklALE. 

The  following  affecting  account  of  the  heroism  and  affection 
of  a French  female,  we  extract  from  the  Log  of  a foremast  man. 

Whilst  we  were  engaging  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain,  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  a French  ship  caught  fire,  the 
crew  of  which  made  every  effort  to  escape  from  the  flames, 
and  as 

“ Britons  fight  but  to  conquer,  and  conquer  to  save,” 

:>ur  frigates  and  schooners,  which  had  been  lying  off  during  the 
battle,  sent  their  boats  to  endeavour  to  save  as  many  lives  as 
possible.  Amongst  those  who  were  thus  preserved  from  a watery 
grave  was  a young  French  woman,  who  was  brought  on  board 
our  ship  in  a state  of  complete  nakedness.  Although  it  was  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle,  yet  she  received  every  assistance  which 
at  that  tipae  was  in  our  power;  and  her  distress  of  mind  was 
soothed  as  well  as  we  could,  until  the  officers  got  to  their  chests, 
and  from  whence  they  supplied  her  with  needles  and  thread,  to 
convert  sheets  into  chemises,  and  curtains  from  their  cots  to 
make  somewhat  of  a gown,  and  other  garments,  so  that  by  de- 
grees she  was  made  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would 
admit;  for  we  aU  tried  who  could  be  most  kind  to  her:  and  as 
the  history  of  this  adventurer  may  acquire  some  interest  from 
the  account  she  gave  of  it,  the  following  is  the  statement  as  col- 
lected from  hers^;— 


The  combined  fleets  had  received  orders  to  proceed  from 
Cadiz,  where  they  lay,  to  make  an  attack  upon  and  cap- 
ture the  British  fleet;  for,  from  their  superior  force  they  were 
confident  of  success,  and  elated  at  the  same  time  with  the  idea, 
that  it  would  be  but  an  easy  task.  That  no  impediment  might 
be  in  the  way,  aU  the  females  were  ordered  to  go  on  shore;  she 
was  married,  and  could  not  endue  the  thought  of  quitting  her 
husband;  she  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  share  his  glory  or  his 
death.  No  time  was  lost  in  carrying  her  plan  into  execution; 
for  having  rigged  herself  out  in  a suit  of  sailor’s  clothes,  thus  ; 
disguised  she  entered  on  board  in  the  same  ship  with  him,  as  a 
seaman. 

In  this  state  she  remained,  doing  duty,  during  the  engage-  ' 
ment,  when,  whilst  fighting  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  a ball 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  On  seeing  him  fall  dead,  the  conflict 
was  too  great;  nature  displayed  itself,  and  through  excess  of 
grief  she  betrayed  her  sex. 

To  add  to  the  distresses  which  the  discovery  occasioned,  an 
alarm  was  now  spread  that  the  ship  was  on  fire;  she  seemed  to  . 
care  very  little  about  it : life  to  her  was  not  desirable,  whilst  all 
hands  were  employed  in  the  (mdeavour  to  check  the  progress  J 
of  the  flames.  This  seemed  to  be  impossible,  and  it  became  ne-  I* 
cessary  to  think  of  the  means  of  escape;  for  the  fire  raged  with 
great  fury,  and  there  was  every  probability  that,  in  a few 
minutes,  the  ship  would  be  blown  into  the  air,  as  the  fire  was  . 
fast  approaching  the  powder  magazines. 

The  resolution  to  take  to  the  water  being  now  unavoidable 
the  men  commenced  to  imdress  themselves;  in  this  dreadful 
situation  she  was  strongly  urged  to  do  the  same,  to  make  every 
effort  for  self-preservation,  and  it  being  the  only  chance  she  : 
could  possibly  have  of  saving  her  life.  After  some  entreaty,  :j 
persuasion,  and  remonstrance,  she  summoned  up  sufficient  reso- 
lution, and  prepared  herself  to  endure  the  agonizing  alternative,  f 
for  the  only  choice  which  her  unfortunate  case  presented,  was 
either  to  strip,  or  perish  in  the  flames.  | 

She  was  then  lowered  into  the  ocean  by  a rope  from  the  taff-  If 
rail,  the  lead  of  which  was  melting  at  the  time,  and  whilst  | 
letting  her  down,  some  of  it  dropped  and  burned  the  back  of  ; 
her  neck.  On  reaching  the  water,  one  of  her  shipmates,  who 
was  a good  swimmer,  staid  by  her  side,  and  supported  her  until  > 
she  was  picked  up  by  a boat  belonging  to  the  Pickle  schooner,  S 
and  brought  on  board  the  ship  she  was  then  in.  ! 

Her  name  was  Jeannette,  of  French  Flanders,  and  she  re-  ; 
mained  with  us  until  our  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  when  a cartel 
took  her  to  a Spanish  port.  On  leaving  our  ship,  her  heart 
seemed  overwhelmed  with  gratitude ; she  shed  abundance  of 
tears,  and  could  only  now  and  then,  with  a deep  sigh,  exclaim,  ' 
“ Les  bons  Anglois“ 


SHIPWRECK  OF  CAPTAIN  GEORGE  ROBERTS, 

IN  THE  YEAR  1721. 

Numerous  are  the  disasters  to  which  mariners  are  ex- 
posed, and  the  fortitude  with  which  many  of  them  have  un- 
dergone the  most  mournful  reverses  of  fortune,  teaches  an 
useful  lesson  of  patience  and  resignation, and  shows  what  man 
is  capable  of  acting  or  suffering. 

Captain  Roberts,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  sea,  in  the  year 
1721,  entered  into  a contract  with  several  merchants  of  Lon- 
don to  sail  to  Virginia,  and  there  to  load  with  a cargo  for  the 
Guinea  trade.  Having  purchased  slaves  to  the  amount  of 
his  investments,  he  was  to  proceed  with  them  either  to  Bar- 
badoes  or  Virginia,  as  he  found  most  likely  to  be  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  his  employers;  and  having  disposed  of  his 
live  freight,  he  was  to  load  with  the  produce  of  the  country, 
for  the  London  market.  This  was  a complex  and  tedious  en- 
terprise, and  fortune  forbade  that  it  should  be  more  than 
partially  accomplished.  Captain  Roberts  indeed  reached 
Virginia,  and  purchased  a sloop  and  suitable  cargo,  with  which 
he  steered  towards  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands;  but  here  ca- 
lamities and  distress  overtook  him. 

Near  St.  Nicholas,  one  of  those  islands,  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  pirates,  and  finding  him  a man  of  spirit  and  intre- 
pidity, they  anxiously  strove  to  unite  him  in  the  same  nefa- 
rious confederacy.  These  attempts  he  steadily  resisted;  but 
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his  unhappy  situation  rendered  it  necessary  to  conform  more 
than  he  seems  to  have  liked  with  their  humours  and  preju- 
dices. One  of  the  commanders  among  the  pirates  treated  him 
with  much  indulgence,  probably  from  a wish  to  draw  him 
into  his  lure.  By  the  interest  of  this  person  he  was  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on  board  his  own  ship,  and  to  be  supplied  with 
some  necessaries;  but  unfortunately  refusing  to  drink  the 
Pretender’s  health,  which  surely  had  not  been  a very  venial 
offence,  circumstanced  as  he  was,  one  of  the  piratical  cap- 
tains threatened  to  shoot  him  through  the  he^d;  and  after 
having  insulted  him  in  the  most  inhuman  manner,  barbarously 
forced  him  on  board  his  own  vessel  at  midnight,  Avithout  pro- 
visions, water,  or  sails,  and  Avith  only  two  boys  to  assist  in 
the  navigation,  one  of  whom  was  not  more  than  eight  years 
of  age.  He  was  not  even  allowed  a light,  and  his  ship  being 
leaky,  darkness  was  doubly  horrible. 

That  men  of  the  most  abandoned  characters  should  so  far 
forget  what  humanity  is  due  to  their  fellow  men,  as  to  expose 
any  one  to  almost  certain  destruction,  merely  on  account  of 
a foolish  toast,  may  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  reflecting; 
nor  perhaps  shall  we  Avonder  much  less  at  the  romantic  reso- 
lution of  Captain  Roberts,  who  braved  death  rather  than 
submit  to  an  insignificant  form.  Sullen  obstinacy  is  some- 
times dignified  with  the  title  of  heroic  constancy,  and  many 
have  been  esteemed  martyrs  in  a good  cause,  Avho  only  fell 
sacrifices  to  their  own  perverse  disposition,  or  unsubmitting 
tempers. 

Thus  abandoned  to  his  fate,  and  with  a mind  composed 
and  resigned.  Captain  Roberts  first  set  about  pumping  his 
vessel,  by  the  assistance  of  the  elder  boy.  Having  pretty 
Avell  gained  on  the  water,  daylight  appeiu  ed.  when  he  saw  the 
full  extent  of  his  miserable  situation.  The  auieeling  wretches 
who  had  turned  him  adrift,  had  left  him  scarcely  anything  to 
support  life.  On  rummaging  the  vessel,  he  found  only  a few 
crumbs  of  bread,  ten  gallons  of  rum,  a little  rice,  and  some 
flour,  with  two  gallons  of  water. 

With  much  labour  he  patched  up  a sail  in  three  days  time, 

[ during  Avhich  space  himself  and  his  two  youthful  companions 
) fed  on  raw  flour  and  rice,  drinking  nothing  but  rum.  But 
1 the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  fatigues  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  rendering  this  kind  of  food  un»wholesome,  they  made 
' cakes  of  dough  with  the  little  water  they  had  left;  but  this 
operation  exhausted  their  stock;  they  soon  felt  the  extremes 
of  drought,  which  spirits  could  not  assuage. 

Providence  now  faAmured  them  with  a plentiful  shower  of 
if  rain,  with  which  they  quenched  their  thirst,  and  saved  about 
1,  a gallon  over. 

Small  as  their  stock  of  provisions  was,  they  husbanded  it 
with  so  much  care,  that  with  the  addition  of  a shark  which 
they  caught,  it  lasted  them  for  three  Aveeks.  When  famine  | 
began  to  stare  them  in  the  face,  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  | 
discover  the  Isle  of  St.  Anthony;  but  before  they  could  reach  | 
the  landing  place,  darkness  had  set  in,  and  they  determined  j 
to  wait  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  day.  Thirst,  however, 
was  so  pressing,  that  the  eider  boy  solicited  permission  to  go 
^ on  shore  for  a little  water  in  a small  boat,  and  to  return 
^ directly. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  Captain  Roberts,  worn  out 
^ with  fatigue,  Avas  taken  ill,  and  retiring  to  his  cabin,  insen - 
sibly  dropped  asleep.  At  midnight  he  waked,  and  running 
on  deck,  to  his  extreme  distress  found  the  ship  almost  out  of 
**  sight  of  land.  Astonislied  and  afflicted  at  this  misfortune, 
he  began  to  lose  ail  hopes  of  recovering. the  shore  without  the  j 
assistance  of  his  companion;  and  to  aggravate  his  misery,  the  j 
ship  was  making  Avater  very  fast,  and  the  anchor  Avas  out, 
y*  wliich  he  had  not  strength  to  haul  up.  ^ 

The  danger  of  sinking  being  most  imminent,  he  applied  ' 
^ liiinself  to  the  pump,  and  in  a few  hours  sucked  it  dry.  His 
next  labour  was  to  heave  the  anchor  on  board,  and  in  this, 

^‘'  too,  he  succeeded  beyond  his  first  liopes.  Parched  with  thirst,  ' 
* and  Avithout  a drop  of  Avater,  he  now  endeavoured  to  regain 
s he  island,  and  at  last  cast  anchor  in  a sandy  bay. 

The  same  evening  some  negroes  came  to  his  assistance, 
f*"  liriuging  witli  them  a very  seasonable  supfily  of  water.  'Diis 
raised  his  drooping  spirits;  and  by  the  hclj)  of  these  poor 
people,  who  had  been  engaged  by  the  boy  on  shore,  he  at- 


tempted to  steer  the  ship  into  the  port  of  Paraghesi.  In  the 
night,  the  main-sail  split,  which  so  daunted  the  negroes,  that 
they  instantly  took  to  their  boat,  leaving  Mr.  Roberts  in  a 
more  forlorn  situation  than  ever. 

Next  day,  while  he  was  exerting  himself  to  steer  the  vessel 
to  land,  he  heard  the  voices  of  some  people  in  the  hold,  and 
found  three  negroes,  who  had  been  left  dead  drunk  by  their 
companions,  from  applying  themselves  too  freely  to  the  rum, 
and  were  noAv  just  recoA^ering  their  senses.  These  people 
giving  themselves  up  for  lost,  when  they  discovered  their 
situation,  at  first  Avould  render  him  no  assistance;  but  on  a 
little  reflection,  and  finding  they  were  near  St.  John’s,  they 
began  to  labour  for  their  preservation.  One  of  them  pre- 
tended to  knoAv  the  harbour;  but  when  he  approached  the 
shore,  he  Avas  utterly  at  a loss,  and  insisted  on  running  the 
vessel  on  the  rocks. 

In  this  dilemma.  Captain  Roberts  threatened  to  despatch 
the  first  person  who  should  attempt  this  desperate  deed,  on 
which  the  pretended  pilot  leaped  overboard  and  swam  to  land. 
Soon  after  the  captain  hauled  in  so  close  to  Pun  to  de  Sal, 
that  he  could  almost  leap  on  shore,  and  in  this  situation  the 
other  negroes  left  him. 

That  evening,  the  moon  shone  bright,  and  Captain  Roberts 
saw  several  of  the  natives  on  the  rocks,  who  next  morning 
swam  to  the  ship,  and  congratulated  Captain  Roberts  on  his 
arrival,  and  offered’him  any  assistance  in  their  power,  if  he 
would  go  on  shore,  where  they  had  made  a large  fire  to  wel- 
come him.  Unfortunately  he  could  not  swim,  and  for  the 
present  was  obliged  to  remain  on  board;  but  the  natives  made 
his  situation  more  comfortable  by  bringing  him  fish  and  other 
provisions. 

The  succeeding  day  the  weather  looked  threatening,  and 
Mr.  Roberts  was  justly  afraid  of  being  driven  out  to  sea.  The 
negroes  kindly  interested  themselves  in  his  preservation,  and 
after  trying  in  vain  to  fasten  a rope  to  the  rocks,  offered  to 
swim  with  him  and  his  boy  to  land.  Unwilling,  however,  to 
quit  the  ship  while  a hope  remained  of  saving  her,  he  re- 
solved to  persevere ; but  next  day  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
the  storm  drove  her  on  the  rocks,  Avhich  pierced  her  bottom. 
The  Avater  now  rising  rapidly,  the  affrighted  negroes  left 
him  ; bbt  as  soon  as  the  storm  abated,  returned  and  swam 
offAviththe  boy.  The  captain  now  consented  to  leave  the 
vessel,  Avhen  two  of  them,  taking  him  by  the  arms,  bid  him 
be  of  good  courage,  for  St.  Anthony  would  protect  him. 
rioAvever,  they  had  not  proceeded  half  way,  when  a surge 
parted  one  of  his  assistants,  and  had  not  a third  instantly 
supplied  his  place,  this  unhappy  man  must  have  been  lost. 
At  last  he  reached  the  land,  and  soon  saw  his  vessel  part 
asunder,  while  the  natives  employed  themselves  in  sw'im- 
ming  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  Avreck,  to  save  what 
articles  they  could. 

Thus  Avas  the  captain  happily  rescued  from  a boisterous 
sea,  and  the  attentions  of  the  natives  were  exerted  to  dissi- 
pate all  reflections  on  his  still  distressing  situation.  Hie 
negroes  then  took  him  to  the  fire  to  Avarm  him  and  dry  his 
clothes,  and  expressed  their  admiration  of  his  fortitude  and 
perseverance. 

The  governor  too,  hearing  of  his  misfortunes,  sent  the  most 
humane  offers  of  assistance,  and  he  was  now  well  supplied 
with  milk  and  fruit.  But  Avith  all  the  alleviations  of  huma- 
nity, not  only  the  perils  he  had  just  escaped,  but  his  present 
situation,  filled  him  with  awe  and  apprehension.  He  was 
noAv  fixed  on  a shelf  of  rocks,  under  the  covert  of  others 
Avhich  impended  over  his  head.  These  rose  to  an  amazing 
height,  and  it  was  not  without  great  danger  that  the  friendly 
natives  descended  such  fright lul  precipices  to  his  assistance, 
Avhich  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  climb  ; and  as  he  could 
not  swim,  as  they  did,  to  a lauding  place, his  immediate  pros- 
pects were  those  only  of  prolonged  misery. 

In  this  place,  Mr.  Roberts  and  his  boy  had  continued  for 
several  days,  still  visited  by  the  natives,  who  exerted  them- 
selves Avith  increasing  benevolence  to  relieve  him.  Among 
those  Avho  now  came  off  to  him  Avas  a man  Avho,  to  his  sur- 
prise, addr(‘ssed  him  in  bhiglish.  On  inquiry  what  could 
bring  him  here,  he  said  his  name  was  Franklin,  that  he  was 
a native  of  Woles  and  having  been  some  time  detained  by 
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pirates,  had  found  means  to  escape,  and  to  reach  this  is- 
land. 

The  conversation  of  Franklin  gave  Captain  Roberts  much 
consolation  ; and  he  indulged  the  hopes  of  having  the  only 
boat  belonging  to  the  island  sent  round  to  take  him  off ; but 
as  it  did  not  arrive  at  the  expected  time,  he  became  impatient, 
and  resolved  to  attempt  to  climb  the  rocks,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  friendly  natives. 

With  extreme  dfficulty  he  ascended  half-way  up  the  first 
rock,  some  hundred  feet,  when  looking  down  his  head  grew 
giddy  with  the  liorrid  view,  and,  had  he;  not  been  supported, 
he  must  have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  by  falling  to  the  bottom. 
At  last  he  reached  the  first  landing  place  ; from  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded about  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  a narrow  path,  open 
towards  the  sea,  and  sometimes  found  it  so  contracted  as 
barely  to  allow  him  footing.  His  guides,  however,  assisted  him 
with  poles  across  the  most  difficult  places  ; but  at  last  they 
came  to  an  ascent  almost  perpendicular,  when  two  of  the  ne- 
groes striking  a crag,  to  try  if  it  was  fixed,  a huge  fragment 
tumbled  over  them,  and  from  the  noise  it  raised,  Roberts  ex- 
pected that  the  cliffs  above  would  instantly  fall  upon  them, 
and  involve  them  in  undistinguished  ruin. 

When  this  alarm  was  over,  they  concerted  measures  for 
farther  operations;  and  finding  it  impossible  for  Roberts  to 
to  climb  the  remaining  space,  his  guides  descended  with  him 
in  an  oblique  direction,  to  the  bottom,  without  any  accident. 
The  fatigue  he  had  undergone  threw  him  into  a fever,  which 
lasted  near  a month  ; but  still  he  had  the  happiness  to  experi- 
ence the  unwearied  assiduities  of  the  natives  ; and  on  his  re- 
covery found  the  boat  ready  to  receive  him,  and  safely  reached 
the  harbour. 

Unable  to  Avalk  or  support  himself,  he  was  fastened  upon  the 
governor’s  horse,  and  in  that  state  was  conducted  to  his  house. 
This  gentleman,  in  a manner  honourable  to  his  feelings,  sym- 
pathised with  Captain  Roberts’  distresses,  and  after  some  time, 
he  was  invited  to  take  up  his  residence  with  the  son  of  a for- 
mer governor,  who  received  him  with  the  pleasure  of  a friend. 
Meanwhile  the  natives  continued  their  attentions,  and  dad}’- 
supplied  him  with  various  presents.  As  soon  as  Roberts  was 
able  to  walk  abroad,  he  returned  the  visits  of  these  kind  peo- 
ple, and  amused  himself  in  joining  their  hunting  parties.  That 
the  breed  of  wild  goats  may  not  be  '^-^xtroyed,  no  one  is  al- 
lowed to  hunt  without  the  governors  consent,  and  this  is  one 
"^t  the  principal  privileges  he  enjoys. 

With  the  mildest  disposition  and  most  benovolent  intentions, 
Ji\e  natives  appeared  to  be  the  most  ignorant  and  superstitious. 
They  had  a negro  priest  who  officiated  among  them,  but  his 
learning  and  understanding  were  nearly  on  a level  with  those 
of  his  flock. 

St.  John’s  Island,  where  Captain  Roberts  landed,  is  situated 
in  15°  25'  north  latitude,  and  is  very  liigli  and  rocky.  It  pro- 
duced amazing  quantities  of  saltpetre  in  several  natural  ca- 
verns, where  it  hangs  like  icicles,  or  forms  a crust  like  hoar 
frost. 

By  the  favour  of  the  governor,  Captain  Roberts'  set  about 
building  a boat  to  carry  him  thence,  and  having  saved  seve- 
ral of  the  materials  from  the  vessel  which  was  wrecked,  the 
business  was  carried  on  with  spirit.  The  idea  of  visiting  his 
native  land  inspired  Bober ts  with  resolution  to  persevere  in 
this  arduous  undertaking,  and  his  operations  were  well 
seconded  by  the  friendship  and  attachment  of  the  islanders. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  adequate  justice  to  their  general  con- 
duct and  zealous  good  services  in  favour  of  our  countryman  ; 
and  though  shipwrecked  in  such  a situation,  where  he  was 
cut  off  from  all  hopes  of  deliverance,  except  by  his  own 
endeavours,  must  have  been  painful  enough,  yet  it  appears 
he  could  not  have  been  more  fortunate  thai?  in  falling  into 
the  hands  of  such  a gentle  and  benevolent  race  of  men. 

The  boat  being  completed  in  the  best  manner  that  circum- 
stances would  allow,  and  supplied  with  an  adequate  stock  of 
provisions,  Roberts  devoted  a few  days  to  make  his  thankful 
acknowledgments  to  the  natives,  who  desired  no  other 
reward  but  his  favourable  report  of  them  to  his  country- 
men ; and  having  taken  his  leave,  he  embarked  with  his  boy, 
two  negro  mariners,  who  belonged  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  three 


of  these  islanders ; Franklin  choosing  to  remain  in  hfe' 
present  situation.  |i 

The  evening  after  they  sailed,  they  came  to  St.  Phillip’s,  | 
and  landing  next  morning,  were  courteously  received.  H'Ore  ! 
they  fell  in  with  a person  who  had  the  title  of  Proanador,  of 
St.  John’s,  who  wanted  to  go  to  that  island.  The  boat  being 
found  inconvenient  for  a voyage  of  any  length,  this  gentle- 
man proposed  to  Captain  Roberts  to  return  with  him  to  St. 
John’s,  and  to  carry  with  them  some  artificers,  who  would 
soon  e^ip  his  little  vessel  in  a more  commodious  manner.  Q 
This  offer  was  very  grateful,  and  as  several  other  persons  , 
wished  to  visit  that  island.  Captain  Roberts  accommodated  ,j 
them  with  a passage,  for  which  he  received  an  adequate  il 
recompense.  | 

The  same  day  that  they  weighed  from  St.  Phillip’s  they  Ij 
reached  St.  John’s,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  the  pas-  ' 
sengers  and  crew,  some  of  whom  being  unaccustomed  to  i 
nautical  expeditions,  plumed  themselves  not  a little  on  the  ' 
voyage  they  had  made. 

The  natives  showed  our  countryman  the  same  humane  and 
friendly  attention  as  before  ; and  by  the  assistance  of  the 
carpenters  they  had  brought  from  St.  Phillip’s,  the  boat  was 
considerably  improved,  and  much  better  adapted  for  any 
navigation.  ^ 

Having  carried  back  the  artificers.  Captain  Roberts  sailed  ! 
to  St.  Jago,  and  continued  trading  for  some  time  among  the  || 
different  islands,  carrying  provisions  to  Mayo,  and  loading  | 
back  with  salt ; till  at  length,  being  at  St.  Nicholas,  his  boat 
was  staved  to  pieces  on  the  rock,  while  himself  and  crew 
were  on  shore.  The  inhabitants,  however,  at  St.  John's,  i 
gave  him  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  their  beneficence,  j 
and  purchased  the  broken  fragments  of  his  boat  for  twelve 
dollars.  I 

Once  more  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  attempting  some  new  | 
expedient,  or  of  remaining  where  he  was,  the  prospects  of  our 
author  began  to  brighten  before  he  could  come  to  any  decisive 
resolution  of  his  own.  An  English  vessel  arrived,  commanded 
by  Captain  Harfoot,  who  intended  to  trade  among  these  islands  | 
for  clothes,  and  then  proceed  to  Barbadoes.  Tiiis  officer  find- 
ing Captain  Roberts  likely  to  promote  the  objects  of  commerce 
which  he  had  in  view,  made  overtures  to  him  for  entering  into 
the  scheme,  a proposal  which  was  gladly  acjcepted. 

They  visited  Bona  Yiste,  Mayo,  and  St.  Jngo.  In  the  li  ar- 
bour of  Port  Praya,  in  the  latter  island,  they  found  an  English  ! 
vessel  from  Guinea,  freighted  by  Portuguese  merchants.  She 
had  lost  the  greater  part  of  her  crew,  and  having  still  a voyage  | 
to  Lisbon  to  perform,  her  captain  was  anxious  to  engage  the  , 
service  of  Roberts;  and  the  hope  of  his  finding  the  way  to 
England  much  earlier  than  he  could  otherwise  have  done,  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  detach  himself  from  Captain  Harfoot,  and 
embrace  the  present  offer. 

Having  embarked  in  this  ship,  they  had  scarcely  left  St. 
Jago,  when  the  most  dangerous  leaks  were  discovered;  and  as  i 
the  trade  winds  would  not  ijermit  them  to  return  to  the  Cape 
Yerd  Islands,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  bear  away  for  i 
Barbadoes,  which  island  they  at  length  reached  on  Christmas-  s 
day,  1724. 

At  this  place  the  ship  was  completely  repaired,  and  after  a 
stay  of  three  months  in  that  island,  they  again  directed  theii 
course  to  Lisbon,  when  Captain  Roberts  eagerly  seized  the  fir&e 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a passage  to  London,  which  ht 
reached  in  June,  1725,  after  an  uniform  series  of  distresses  and  I 
disappointments  during  the  period  of  four  years.  , 


NEW  ARRIVALS  AT  BATH. 

A HUMOUROUS  tar  of  the  name  of  Jack  Simpson,  of  the 
Dreadnought,  went  to  Bath,  with  his  “she  messmate,”  and  had 
their  names  inserted  in  the  journals  of  the  pump-room,  as  new 
arrivals  to  drink  the  waters. 

On  his  return,  Jack  brought  the  newspaper  with  him,  and 
the  ship’s  barber  read  the  article  aloud  on  the  main  deck,  to 
the  no  small  merriment  of  “ a crowded  house,”  astonished  at  his 
abstemious  habits. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 


m 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  DROITS  DE  L’HOMME. 

The  action  which  was  fought  between  the  Droits  de 
’Homme,  a large  French  two-decker,  and  two  British  fri- 
ates,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  and  Captain 
lobert  Reynolds,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1797,  was  one  of 
be  most  remarkable  in  naval  history,  both  from  the  singula- 
ity  of  its  circumstances,  and  the  appalling  nature  of  its  result. 

The  Droits  de  I’Homme,  commanded  by  Commodore  (ci- 
evant  Baron)  La  Crosse,  belonged  to  the  expedition  which 
'as  intended  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  in  1796  ; but  which, 
fter  reaching  Ban  try  Bay,  was  prevented  from  landing,  and 
riven  off  the  coast  by  gales.  The  Droits  de  FHomme  after- 
l ards  proceeded  to  the  Shannon.  She  was  the  flag-ship  of 
I ear-admiral  Bouvet ; but  this  officer  embarked  in  a frigate.  I 


General  Humbert,  who  commanded  one  of  the  expeditions  to 
Ireland,  in  1 /89,  had  taken  his  passage  in  her.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  action,  she  had  arrived  within  twenty. five  leagues  of 
Bellisle,  and  as  the  weather  appeared  threatening  she 
stood  to  the  southward  fearing  to  approach  nearer  to  the 
shore. 


Lord  Exmouth,  then  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  having  put  to  sea 
with  the  Indefatigable  and  Amazon,  in  the  supposition  that 
the  enemy  had  gone  to  the  southward,  cruised  off  Capes  Or- 
tugal  and  Finisterre,  until  the  11th  of  January.  Returning 
towards  the  Channel,  on  the  13th,  at  a little  past  noon,  the 
ships  being  about  fifty  leagues  south-west  of  Ushant,  ami  the 
wind  blowing  hard  from  the  westward,  with  thick  weather,  a 
large  ship  was  discovered  in  the  north-west  steering  under 
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' DKSTItUCTlON  OF  THE  DKOITS  DE  l'hOMME,  COMMODORE  LA  CROSSE,  JANUARY  13tH,  1797. 


I easy  sail,  towards  the  coast  of  France.  ( base  was  in- 
I itly  given. 

' he  wind  had  now  increased  to  a gale,  and  the  sea  was  fast 
f ng.  ^ At  half-past  four,  the  enemy  carried  away  her  fore 
I main-topmasts,  in  a heavy  squall.  About  six,  the  Inde- 
I liable  came  up  with  her,  and  having  shortened  sail  to 
I p-reefed  topsails,  poured  in  a broadside  as  she  crossed  her 
f n.  The  enemy  returned  it  from  some  of  the  upper-deck 

is,  and  by  showers  of  musketry  from  the  troops,  of  whom 
■e  were  nearly  a thousand  on  board.  The  action  continued 
e well  supported,  on  both  sides,  till  shortly  after  seven, 
I n the  Indefatigable  unavoidadly  shot  ahead.  At  this 
f uent  the  Amazon  appeared,  and  gallantly  supplied  her 
I p ; but  the  eagerness  of  Captain  Reynolds  to  second  his 
. I'lo.  i2. 


friend,  had  brought  him  up  under  a press  of  sail,  when,  after 
a well-sustained  and  close  fire  for  a short  time,  he  also  went 
ahead.  The  enemy  made  an  ineffectual  attenipt  to  board  the 
Indefatigable,  and  kept  rip  a constant  and  heavy  fire  of  mus- 
ketry till  the  end  of  the  action. 

Shortly  after  eight  o’clock,  as  soon  as  Sir  Edward  Pellew 
had  replaced  some  of  the  disabled  rigging,  and  brought  his 
ship  under  proper  sail,  and  the  Amazon  having  reduced  hers, 
they  commenced  a second  attack,  placing  themselves,  after 
some  raking  broadsides,  upon  each  quarter,  often  witmn  pis- 
tol-shot. The  ships  were  now  engaged  in  a running  fight, 
with  a heavy  sea,  until  about  twenty  minutes  past  four  in  the 
morning  ; at  which  time  the  moon  (jpening  rather  brighter 
than  before,  Lieutenant  Bell,  who  was  quartered  on  the  for(t- 
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castle,  and  who  had  kept  the  ship’s  reckoning  during  the  night, 
discovered  land,  which  he  had  scarcely  reported  to  Sir  Edward 
Pellew,  before  the  breakers  were  seen.  Immediately,  the 
Indefatigable  stood  to  the  southward,  after  making  the  night 
signal  of  danger  to  the  Amazon,  which,  with  equal  prompti- 
tude, wore  to  the  northward.  The  enemy,  who  did  not  yet  see 
the  danger,  thought  they  had  beaten  off  the  frigates,  and 
poured  a broadside  into  the  Indefatigable,  the  most  destruc- 
tive she  had  yet  received.  Seven  shot  struck  her  hull,  the 
three  lower  masts  were  wounded,  and  the  larboard  main-top- 
mast-shrouds  were  all  cut  away.  It  required  extraordinary 
activity  and  coolness  to  save  the  topmast,  the  loss  of  which, 
at  that  time,  would  have  made  that  of  the  ship  inevitable. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gaze,  who  immediately  sprang 


aloft,  the  captain  of  the  main-top  cut  away  the  topgallant-y 
while  Mr.  Thompson,  acting-master,  got  up  the  end 
hawser,  which  he  clinched  around  the  mast-head.  Thus  i 
saved  the  main-topmast,  and  prevented  the  mainmast  i 
from  being  sprung.  Mr.  Gaze,  who  received  a master’s 
rant  a few  weeks  after,  continued  with  Lord  Exmouth  tc 
last  day  of  his  command.  He  was  master  of  the  fleet  in 
Mediterranean,  and  it  was  he  who  carried  the  Queen  C 
lotte,  in  such  admirable  style,  to  her  position  at  Algiers. 

None  at  that  time  knew  how  desperate  was  their  situat 
The  ships  were  in  the  bay  of  Audierne,  close  in  with  the  j 
with  the  wind  blowing  a heavy  gale  dead  on  the  shore,  a 
mendous  sea  rolling  in.  The  Indefatigable  had  four  fe( 
water  in  her  hold,  and  her  safety  depended  on  her  woun 


spars  and  damaged  rigging  bearing  the  press  of  sail  she  was 
obliged  to  carry  ; while  the  crew,  thus  summoned  to  renewed 
exertion,  were  already  quite  worn  out  by  fatigue.  The  fate 
of  the  other  ships  was  certain,  for  the  Amazon  had  all  her 
principal  sails  disabled,  and  the  Droits  de  THomme  was  un- 
manageable. 

The  Indefatigable  continued  standing  to  the  southward  ; 
but  before  daylight  they  again  saw  breakers  upon  the  lee- 
bow.  The  ship  was  immediately  wore  in  eighteen  fathoms, 
and  she  stood  to  the  northward.  Not  knowing  exactly  upon 
what  part  of  the  coast  they  were,  the  lingering  approach  of  | 
daylight  was  most  anxiously  looked  for.  About  half-past  six, ! 
land  was  again  seen  close  ahead  on  the  weather-bow.  Ee- ' 
turning  to  the  southward,  she  passed  the  Droits  de  rHomme,  i 


lying  on  her  broadside  in  the  surf,  a tremendous  sea  bej 
over  her,  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile,  but  without 
possibility  of  giving  the  smallest  assistance  to  their  ga' 
but  unfortunate  opponent.  Her  own  situation  was  al 
hopeless ; and  Sir  Edward  Fellew  himself  was  de 
affected,  when,  aU  having  been  done  which  seamanship  c 
accomplish,  he  could  only  commit  to  a merciful  Provide 
the  lives  of  his  gallant  crew.  ‘‘The  miserable  fate,” 
Sir  Edwards,  “ of  those  on  board  the  Droits  de  I’Home 


perhaps,  the  more  sincerely  lamented  by  us  from  the  al 
hensiou  of  suffering  a similar  misfortune.” 

Sir  Edward  Pellew  was  now  able  to  ascertain  his  situa 
and  their  fate  depended  upon  the  possible  chance  of  weal 
ing  the  Penmark  rocks.  By  the  uncommon  exertions  of 
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' fatij^ued  and  exhausted  crew,  in  making  all  the  sail  they 
* could  set,  the  Indefatigable,  at  eleven  o’clock,  with  six  feet 
.1  water  in  her  hold,  passed  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  to 
|.  windward  of  the  Penmarks  ; enabling  her  officers  and  men, 
^ after  a day  and  night  of  incessant  exertion,  and  about  ten 
^ hour’s  fighting,  at  length  to  rest  from  their  toil,  and  to  bless 
God  for  their  deliverance. 

, The  fate  of  the  Amazon  was  not  so  fortunate.  She  struck 
“ the  ground  about  ten  minutes  after  she  ceased  firing.  Her 
crew  displayed  the  most  admirable  discipline.  From  halt- 
past  five  until  nine  o’clock,  they  were  emyloyed  in  malting 
rafts,  and  not  a man  was  lost,  or  attempted  to  leave  the  ship, 
I except  six,  who  stole  away  the  cutter  from  the  stern,  and 
were  drowned.  Captain  Reynolds  and  his  officers  remained 
by  the  ship  until  they  had  safely  landed,  first,  the  wounded, 
and  afterwards  every  man  of  the  crew.  Of  course,  having 
landed  in  an  enemy’s  country,  they  were  made  prisoners,  but 
they  were  treated  well,  and  exchanged  not  many  mouths 
after. 

The  Droits  de  I’Homme  saw  the  land  soon  after  the  frigates 
hauled  off,  and  after  hopeless  attempts,  first  to  avoid  it,  and 
afterwards  to  anchor,  she  struck  the  ground  almost  at  the 
same  moment  the  Amazon  did.  The  mainmast  went  over- 
board at  the  second  shock ; the  foremast  and  bowsprit  had 
fallen  a few  moments  before,  in  her  attempt  to  keep  off  the 
land.  When  the  danger  was  first  seen,  the  crew  gave  an 
alarm  to  the  English  prisoners  below,  of  whom  there  were 
fifty-five,  the  crew  and  passengers  of  a letter-of- marque 
which  the  Droits  de  PHomme  had  taken  a few  days  before  : 
“ Poor  English,  come  up  quickly,  we  are  all  lost !”  Presently 
the  ship  struck  on  a bank  of  sand,  nearly  opposite  the  town 
of  Plouzenec.  Cries  of  dismay  were  now  heard  from  every 
part.  Signals  of  distress  "were  fired,  and  several  guns  v/ere 
hove  overboard.  Many  of  the  people  were  soon  washed 
away  by  the  waves  which  broke  incessantly  over  her.  At 
I daylight,  the  shore  was  seen  covered  with  spectators,  but 
they  could  afford  no  assistance.  In  the  mean  time,  the  stern 
was  beaten  in  by  the  sea,  and  no  provisions  or  water  could 
afterwards  be  obtained. 

At  low-water  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  shore ; 
but  two  boats,  which  were  brought  alongside,  drifted  away, 
j and  were  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  A small  raft  was 
constructed  to  carry  a hawser  to  the  shore,  by  the  aid  of 
which  it  was  hoped  that  preparations  might  be  completed  for 
I safely  landing  the  people.  A few  sailors  having  embarked 
on  it,  the  rope  was  gradually  slackened  to  allow  it  to  drift  to 
land  ; but  some  of  these  people  being  washed  away,  the  rest 
became  alarmed,  cast  off  the  hawser,  and  saved  themselves. 
After  a second  unsuccessful  attempt  vdth  a raft,  a petty 
officer  attached  a cord  to  his  body,  and  tried  to  swim  on 
shore  ; but  he  was  soon  exhausted,  and  would  have  perished 
but  that  he  was  hauled  back  to  the  ship. 

On  the  second  day,  at  low  water,  an  English  captain  and 
eight  other  prisoners  launched  a small  boat,  and  landed 
safely.  Their  success  justly  restored  confidence  to  the  mul- 
titude, proving,  as  it  did,  how  easily  all  might  be  saved,  if 
proper  means  were  adopted. 

Perishing  with  cold,  and  thirst,  and  hunger,  for  the  ship, 
her  stern  now  broken  away,  no  longer  afforded  shelter  from 
the  waves,  and  they  had  tasted  nothing  since  the  ship  struck, 
the  unhappy  crew  saw  the  third  day  arise  upon  their  mise- 
ries. Still  the  gale  continued,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of 
relief  from  the  shore.  It  was  now  determined  to  construct 
a large  raft,  and  first,  to  send  away  the  surviving  wounded, 
with  the  women  and  children,  in  a boat  which  remained. 
But  as  soon  as  she  was  brought  alongside,  there  was  a gene- 
ral rush,  and  about  a hundred  and  twenty  threw  themselves 
into  her.  Their  weight  carried  down  the  boat ; next  moment 
an  enormous  wave  broke  upon  them,  and  when  the  sea  be- 
came smoother,  their  corpses  were  seen  floating  all  around. 
An  officer.  Adjutant-general  Renier,  attempted  to  swim’ 
ashore.  He  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  was  lost. 

“ Already  nine  hundred  had  perished,’'  says  Lieutenant 
Pipon,  an  officer  of  the  63rd  regiment,  who  was  on  boeird  a 
■ prisoner,  “ when  the  fourth  night  came  with  renewed  ter- 
■rors.  Weak,  distracted,  and  wanting  everything,  we  envied 


the  fate  of  those  whose  lifeless  corpses  no  longer  neede  * 
sustenance.  The  sense  of  hunger  was  already  lost  but  a 
parching  thirst  consumed  oar  vitals.  Recourse  was’had  to 
wine  and  salt  water,  which  only  increased  the  want  Half 
a hogshead  of  vinegar  floated  up,  and  each  had  a wine-glass 
half  full.  This  gave  a momentary  relief,  yet  soon  left  us 
again  in  the  same  state  of  dreadful  thirst.  Almost  at  the 
last  gasp,  every  one  was  dying  with  misery;  the  ship,  which 
was  now  one-third  shattered  away  from  the  stern,  scarcely 
afforded  a grasp  to  hold  by,  to  the  exliausted  and  hopeless 
survivors.  The  fourth  day  brought  with  it  a more  serene 
sky,  and  the  sea  seemed  to  subside  ; but  to  behold,  from  fore 
and  aft,  the  dying  in  all  directions,  was  a sight  too  shocking 
for  the  feeling  mind  to  endure.  Almost  lost  to  a sense  of 
humanity,  we  no  longer  looked  with  pity  on  those  who  were 
the  speedy  forerunners  of  our  own  fate,  and  a consultation 
took  place  to  sacrifice  some  one  to  be  food  for  the  remainder. 
The  die  was  going  to  be  cast,  when  the  w^elconie  siglit  of  a 
man-of-war  brig  renewed  our  hopes.  A cutter  speedily 
followed,  and  both  anchored  at  a sliort  distance  from  the 
wreck.  Then  they  sent  their  boats  to  us,  and  my  means  of 
large  rafts,  about  a hundred  and  fifty,  of  near  four  luindred 
who  attempted  it,  were  saved  by  the  brig  tlrat  evening. 
Three  hundred  and  eighty  were  left  to  endure  anotlier  night  s 
misery,  when,  dreadful  to  relate,  above  one-half  were  found 
dead  next  morning.” 

Commodore  La  Crosse,  General  Humbert,  and  three  Bri- 
tish infantry  officers,  prisoners,  remained  in  the  wreck  till 
the  fifth  morning,  and  all  survived.  The  prisoners  were 
treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  ; and  in  consideration  for 
their  sufferings,  and  the  help  they  had  afforded  in  saving 
many  lives,  a cartel  was  fitted  up  by  order  of  tiio  French 
government  to  send  them  home,  without  ransom  or  ex- 
change. They  arrived  at  Plymouth,  on  the  7th  of  March 
following.  The  admiralty  awarded  head-money  to  the 
frigates  for  the  destruction  of  the  Droits  de  I’llomme.  As 
there  were  no  means  of  knowing  her  compliment  with  cer- 
tainty, Sir  Edward  wrote  to  Commodore  La  Crosse,  to 
request  the  information,  telling  him  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  his  govertvnent  to  award  a certain  sum  for  every  man 
belonging  to  an  enemy’s  armed  vessel,  taken  or  destroyed. 
The  commodore  answered,  that  the  Droits  de  I’llomme  had 
been  neither  taken  nor  destroyed,  but  that  the  ships  had 
fought  like  three  dogs,  till  they  all  fell  over  the  cliff'  together. 
Her  crew,  with  the  troops,  he  said,  was  six  hundred  men. 

The  gallant  captain  of  the  Amazon,  Captain  Reynolds,  w'as 
soon  after  exchanged,  tried  by  a court-martial  for  the  loss 
of  the  frigate,  most  honourably  acquitted,  and  appointed  to 
another  ship.  He  perislied  at  length  by  a not  less  distressing 
shipwreck.  At  the  end  of  1811,  being  then  a rear-admiral, 
he  was  returning  from  the  Baltic,  in  the  St.  George,  a ship 
not  calculated  to  remain  so  long  on  such  a station.  After 
having  received  much  damage  in  a former  gale,  she  was 
wrecked  on  Christmas-day,  as  well  as  the  Defence,  which 
attended  her,  and  only  eighteen  men  were  saved  from  the 
two  line-of-battle  ships.  Rear-admiral  Reynolds  and  his 
captain  remained  at  their  post  till  they  sunk  under  the 
northern  winter,  when,  stretched  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
hand-in-hand,  they  were  frozen  to  death. 

In  this  gallant  action,  which  commenced  at  a quarter 
before  six,  p.m.,  and  lasted  (excepting  at  short  intervals) 
until  four,  a.m.,  the  sea  was  so  high,  that  the  people  in  both 
ships  were  up  to  their  middles  in  water  on  the  main-deck. 
Some  of  the  gnns  on  board  tlie  Indefatigable  broke  theii* 
breechings  four  times  over ; others  drew  the  ring-bolts 
from  the  sides;  and  many,  from  getting  wet,  were  repeat- 
edly drawn  immediately  after  loading. 

The  loss  sustained  on  board  the  Indefatigable,  was  only 
nineteen  wounded — among  the  number  was  Mr.  Thompson, 
the  first-lieutenant.  Twelve  of  the  others  had  wounds  of  no 
great  consequence,  consisting  chiefly  of  violent  contusions 
from  splinters.  The  Amazon  had  three  men  killed,  and 
fifteen  badly  wounded. 

More  than  a hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  the 
action.  From  the  crowded  state  of  the  decks  of  the  Droits 
de  THorame,  and  the  unprecedented  length  of  tb<*  onn'ago- 
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ment,  her  loss  might  have  been  expected  to  be  more  ; but 
the  darkness,  the  heavy  gale,  and  the  consequent  motion  of 
the  ships,  necessarily  made  the  firing  slow  and  uncertain. 
On  board  the  Indefatigable  nobody  was  killed. 

We  have  derived  part  of  the  above  description  from 
Osier’s  admirable  life  of  Lord  Exmouth  ; and  seldom,  per- 
haps never,  has  an  officer  been  placed  in  similarly  distress- 
ing circumstances,  as  his  lordship  was  on  the  trying  occa- 
sion above  narrated. 

After  ten  hours’  hard  fighting,  to  be  partially  deprived  of 
the  advantages  and  honours  of  such  heroic  exertions,  by  an 
®nemy  over  which  man  has  no  control,  was  mortifying. 


THE  LOVER  AT  SEA. 

BY  W.  LAW  GANE. 

“ None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.” 

Hundreds  of  delighted  spectators  crowded  the  shores  of  the 
noble  estuary  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Orwell  and  the 
Stour,  where  their  united  waters  fall  into  the  ocean,  after  form- 
ing a boundary  between  Essex  and  Suffolk.  The  banner  of 
Britain  floated  victorious  in  the  breeze  : again  had  her  ocean 
sons  forced  the  foe  to  own  that  Britannia  reigns  supreme  on 
her  watery  domain.  Slowly  and  majestically  the  Drake  fri- 
gate glided  along  the  harbour,  followed  in  her  wake  by  the 
Daphne,  a French  seventy-four.  The  guns  of  Landguard  fort 
thundered  forth  a salute  to  honour  the  heroes  of  the  Drake, 
and  were  responded  to  by  the  batteries  on  the  opposite  heights. 
The  bells  of  the  churches  rang  merry  peals,  and  joy  and 
triumph  beamed  on  every  countenance. 

The  ships  soon  reached  the  anchoring  ground,  and  proudly 
the  heart  of  the  patriot  throbbed  at  the  sight  of  his  country’s 
glory  ; he  beheld  her  ensign  waving  triumphant  over  that  of 
her  ancient  enemy,  and  felt  a delight  in  reflecting  that,  so 
long  as  her  wooden  walls  stand,  so  long  may  she  defy  the  world. 
May  they  exist  for  ever  ! toguard  our  sea-encircled  land,  to  pro- 
tect our  commerce,  to  defend  our  rights  1 but  may  no  foe  in  future 
dare  their  vengeance  ; may  their  triumphs  be  those  of  peace 
and  humanity,  and  may  the  banners  of  freemen  float  united 
on  the  gale,  and  together  bear  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
world  the  blessings  they  themselves  enjoy — civilization  to  the 
savage ! liberty  to  the  slave  ! — But  to  our  story.  The  Drake 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Gardiner,  a young  and  rather 
mad-brained  officer ; but  withal,  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  England’s  gallant  navy,  and  who  would  expect,  or 
even  wish  to  see  the  straight-laced  rhapsodist,  or  the  dreamy 
philosopher  in  a sailor  ? Sailors  are  sailors  ; and  they  are  not 
so  good  but  they  might  be  better,  nor  so  hadhwi  they  might  be 
a great  deal  worse. 

Great  attention  would  naturally  be  shown  to  the  young  cap- 
tain and  his  brave  officers  and  crew  at  Harwich  and  the  neigh- 
bouring places : balls  and  dinners  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession,  and  everything  was  done  to  make  their  stay  agree- 
able. They  often  visited  Landguard  fort,  at  that  time  under 
the  command  of  General  North,  and  were  always  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  eccentric  old  governor.  Frequently  they  strolled 
along  the  charming  beach  that  surrounds  the  fort  in  every 
direction,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  they  observed  on  the 
extreme  part  of  the  coast,  a female  collecting  shells.  The 
captain,  who  was  in  advance  of  his  comrades,  proceeded  to- 
wards her  alone ; she  did  not  perceive  him  until  he  stood  close 
by  her  side ; she  started,  and  appeared  rather  alarmed  at  being 
surprised  in  so  lonely  a situation  by  a stranger.  She  answered 
to  the  captain’s  salutation  with  a bow  and  a blush,  and  collect- 
ing together  her  shells,  hastily  returned  towards  the  garrison. 

Shall  we  attempt  to  describe  what  the  captain  felt  at  this 
moment,  for  the  lady  was  young  and  very  beautiful?  He  felt 
as  almost  every  one  has,  doubtless,  at  some  period  of  their 
lives.  His  sensations  were  those  of  a warm  susceptible  young 
fellow,  who  glances  suddenly  on  an  unknown,  but  lovely  coun- 
tenance ; in  such  a moment  our  feelings  are  too  delightful  to 
admit  of  description  ; we  experience  a buoyancy  of  spirit 
which  puts  us  in  good  humour  with  every  thing  around  us, 
and  we  anxiously  endeavour  to  catch  a second  glance ; if  the 
eoy  maiden  renders  this  difficult,  on  we  walk,  cursing  bonnets 
great  and  small,  and  hoping  their  inventor  was  hanged,  The 


ensuing  night  we  may  probably  dream  of  the  beautiful  un- 
known, but  this  is  generally  as  long  as  our  fickle,  treacherous 
emotions  li  ve — the  next  day  we  behold  a fresh  fair  face,  and 
the  former  is  forgotten.  ! 

The  impression  made  on  Captain  Gardiner  was  ratherj 
stronger  and  more  durable.  He  returned  to  his  ship  in  ani 
unusually  serious  rnood,  and  got  well  rallied;  he  retired,! 
however,  to  his  cabin  to  read  Werter,  and  to  muse  upon  thej 
sweet  damsel,  who,  if  met  under  similar  circumstances  by  al 
poet,  would  doubtlessly  have  been  mistaken  for  a sea-nymph 
the  captain  hoped  she  was  something  more  tangible ; at  all! 
events  he  resolved  to  attempt  an  elucidation  of  the  mystery. 

Behold  the  gay  captain,  transformed  to  a very  demure, 
lover-like  sort  of  person,  preparing  to  accept  an  invitation 
from  General  North  to  dine  at  the  fort. 

The  boatswain  has  piped  up  the  crew  of  the  barge,  and  they 
are  waiting  alongside  for  the  captain.  At  last  he  came, 
jumped  into  the  boat,  and  in  a few  minutes  was  landed  on  the! 
beach  a little  way  below  the  fort. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  the  coxswain,  having  hitched) 
up  his  trousers,  and  adjusted  sundry  other  matters,  turned  tc 
the  man  of  the  after  oar,  and  ejaculated,  with  astonishment  in 
his  looks — “ Oh  Lord  !”  He  took  time  to  consider  whai 
should  come  next,  and  continued — “ Well,  shiver  my  ribs,  if 
the  skipper  ar’nt  turned  out  dandy-rigged.  Jack  Seagull, 
I’ve  been  to  sea,  as  they  say,  ever  since  I was  hatched,  but  i: 
that  there  warn’t  the  wonderfullest  sight  as  ever  I see’d,  I’n' 
blowed.” — “Yes,  yes;”  answered  Jack  Seagull,  who  seemec 
to  have  taken  the  matter  deeply  into  consideration,  “ Twas  ai| 
the  grim-faced  old  domino  said  at  the  Portsmouth  theatre; 
‘ most  prodigious  ! ’ Why  coxswain,  them  there  things  he  ha( 
on  in  the  place  of  trousers,  seemed  blank  spank  new,  and  mjj 
eyes,  they  were  made  of  dainty  white  silk,  and  came  down  ai 
no  lower  nor  my  knee,  and  I thinks  as  how  they  were  bracet 
round  with  red  ribbon,  which  hung  down  his  legs  like  Bill 
Toplin’s  love-locks.” 

An  arch-looking  rogue  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  now  put  ii 
his  opinion.  ‘‘  I’ll  tell  you  as  how  I thinks  the  commodorJ 
is  patternising  after  them  d — mounseers  we  gave  such 
drubbing  to  t’other  day  : only  think  of  them  bright  shiners  iij 
his  shoes  ! I hope  as  how  he  didn’t  find  any  of  his  fine  rig 
ging  stowed  away  in  the  Daphne’s  lockers.”  | 

This  unjust  insinuation  on  their  commander  put  a stop 
the  conversation,  and  not  another  word  was  spoken  on  thei 
way  back  to  the  ship.  We  are  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  cans 
which  induced  Captain  Gardiner  to  dress  in  a manner  whiclj 
appeared  so  unusual  to  him.  He  perhaps  supposed  that  h, 
should  meet  the  unknown  lady  at  the  general’s  table.  B 
that  as  it  may,  his  garb  afforded  matter  for  speculation  to  th 
whole  crew  of  the  Drake. 

The  captain  was  welcomed  in  a very  friendly  manner  b 
the  governor,  who,  in  a few  minutes  led  him  into  the  dining 
room:  a part  of  the  company  was  already  assembled,  but  th 
object  of  his  wishes  was  not  there,  and  he  began  to  fear  tha 
his  hopes  would  be  disappointed.  His  suspense,  however,  wa 
soon  ended;  the  general  desired  a servant  to  inform  Misi 
Ellen  that  dinner  waited,  and  almost  immediately  Ellen  came' 
and  with  no  little  emotion  the  captain  beheld  in  her  the  lady 
who,  to  tell  the  truth,  held  possession  of  his  heart.  She  wa, 
introduced  as  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  the  general 
Miss  Ellen  appeared  strangely  confused  at  the  captain’s  sa 
lution  ; she  blushed  and  could  scarcely  speak,  but  in  this  shi 
was  not  singular,  for  Captain  Gardiner  was  fully  as  mute  an< 
embarrassed  as  herself ; however,  in  the  hurry  of  seating  an( 
preparing  for  dinner,  this  passed  unobserved,  save  to  one  o 
the  guests,  who  fixed  his  attention  on  the  young  lady  in  i 
manner  that  bespoke  him  to  be  interested  in  her  conduct 
and,  at  which  he  by  no  means  appeared  pleased.  The  clattej 
of  knives  and  forks  admonishes  us  to  pause,  and  while  the  pro 
cess  of  mastication  is  going  on,  we  will  attempt  a brief  sketcl 
of  the  gentleman  who  so  peculiarly  honoured  Miss  Ellen  witl 
his  attention. 

Mr.Vampem  (such  was  his  name)  stood  about  four  feet  ter 
inches  in  height ; he  was  tolerably  well  made,  except  aboul 
the  shoulders,  which  projected  ra-ther  higher  than  his  ears 
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and  the  legs,  which,  when  not  in  motion,  formed  a perfect  O. 
His  face  was  certainly  not  one  of  the  most  beautiful — we  mean, 
to  ordinary  observers : flat,  with  a profusion  of  flesh  and  bone  ; 
small  sunken  eyes ; a noise  almost  hidden  between  mountain 
cheeks,  but  its  loss  amply  compensated  in  a most  capacious 
mouth ; altogether,  his  countenance  bore  a striking  resem- 
blance to  that  of  an  Esquimaux,  and  we  m.ust  not  forget  to 
that,  for  its  further  adornment,  it  was  most  liberally 
marked  with  the  small-pox.  His  calling  was  the  occupation 
which  St.  Crispin  patronizes,  he  was  moreover  a captain  in 
the  local  volunteers,  and  a suitor  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Nor  th,  and 
strange  to  say,  was  favourably  received  as  such  by  her  father. 

The  dinner  being  over,  the  ladies  retired  from  the  table. 
The  general  and  Mr.  Vampem  followed  their  example.  After 
the  glass  had  circulated  for  a time  among  the  gentlemen  who 
remained,  a ramble  round  the  garrison  was  proposed,  and 
that  the  ladies  should  be  invited  to  accompany  them.  This 
was  acceded  to,  and  the  captain  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  Ellen  for  a companion.  They  soon  contrived  to  escape 
beyond  the  observation  of  their  friends,  and  it  was  a very  lit- 
tle time  before,  with  all  the  bluntness  of  the  sailor,  that  the 
captain  declared  to  Ellen  the  emotions  of  his  heart,  the  pas- 
sion she  had  inspired  him  with,  and  in  short,  acted  his  part 
so  well,  that  he  soon  obtained  a confession  from  her  to  the 
effect  that  she  did  not  regard  him  with  indifference.  He 
threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  passionately  implored  her 
immediately  to  become  his.  The  sweet  Ellen  gently  chided 
his  violence,  and  commanded  him  to  rise,  reminding  him  that 
they  were  strangers  to  each  other,  and  adding,  that  he  should 
certainly  ask  her  father’s  consent  before  he  desired  her  to 
take  so  important  a step.  She,  however,  informed  him  that 
she  did  not  think  he  would  obtain  it,  her  father  being  so 
strangely  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Mr.  Vampem,  but  she 
declared  her  determination  to  sacrifice  everything,  even  her 
life,  rather  than  become  the  wife  of  a person  she  so  utterly 
detested,  and  scrupled  not  to  say,  that  if  her  father  was  found 
to  be  obstinately  bent  on  thwarting  her  happiness  she  would 
not  remain  inexorable  to  his  wishes.  This  perfectly  satisfied 
the  gallant  sailor,  and  he  promised  to  be  entirely  guided  by 
Ellen,  who  appeared  to  possess  as  much  discretion  as  beauty. 

Almost  unconscious  whither  they  rambled,  the  lovers  found 
themselves  in  the  burial  ground  of  tlie  garrison.  They  ap- 
proached a newly  made  grave,  and  the  captain  observed  a 
tear  to  start  from  the  eye  of  his  companion.  He  affectionately 
I inquired  the  cause  of  her  sorrow  : “ In  this  grave,”  she  said, 
” rests  the  remains  of  a friend — of  an  estimable  and  accom- 
, plished  gentleman  : but  a few  days  since  and  he  was  in  the 
. prime  of  life,  in  health  and  happiness.  He  was  united  to  an 
(l  amiable,  and  now  heart-broken  lady,  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
and  every  comfort  the  world  could  bestow  was  theirs.  Alas  ! 
a domestic  affliction  came  to  disturb  their  happiness ; for  a 
I moment  his  head  acknowledged  not  the  guidance  of  his  heart! 
j his  error  was  soon  discovered  ; but  his  honour  was  too  sensi- 
j tive  to  permit  him  to  bear  the  reproaches  and  sneers  of  the 
. world,  and  in  a paroxysm  of  grief,  he  raised  his  hand  against 
,,  his  life.  Wonder  not  that  I mourn  his  untimely  fate;  I was, 
[i  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  himself  and  his  amiable  lady 
(|  — Heaven  have  mercy  upon  his  noble  soul.” 

Turning  from  the  captain  to  hide  the  tears  which  freely 
I'l  flowed,  she  beheld  Mr.  Vampem  standing  by  her  side,  and 
her  father  at  a distance  hobbling  towards  them.  She  did  not 
i;|  speak,  but  had  nigh  fallen  to  the  ground,  overcome  with  sur- 
, prise  and  alarm  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  hated  indi- 
vidual. 

, The  captain  was  silent,  but  cast  a stern  glance  on  the  heroic 
Mr.  Vampem,  who  was  the  only  one  that  appeared  not  to 
; have  lost  the  use  of  his  tongue.  He  ejaculated — “ Impious 
; ^irl ! to  dare  to  invoke  heaven  to  have  mercy  upon  the  soul  of 
( the  suicide.  Is  it  not  written,  ‘ Cursed  are  all  they  that  com- 
f Tiit  murder?’  my  exhortations  are  quite  lost  on  you  ! you  are 
; viler  than  the  heathen — more  wicked  than  the  worshippers  of 
stocks  and  stones.” 

In  order  to  explain  the  motives  for  this  extraordinary 
: jpeech,  we  must  relate  that,  Mr.  Vampem  affected  greoX  saint- 
> tiness,  and  farther,  he  entertained  a rancorous  hatred  against 


the  unfortunate  gentleman  we  have  been  alluding  to,  and  this 
because  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  blind  him  to  his  real 
character  and  qualifications.  Ellen  was  not  like  a certain  de- 
scription of  persons,  who,  the  more  they  are  abused,  the  higher 
their  admiration  rises  for  the  person  who  deals  out  the  foul 
language : she  started  from  Mr.  Vampem  with  terror  and  dis- 
gust, and  the  captain,  who  had  with  difficulty  restrained  his 
rage  during  the  delivery  of  the  above  gentlemanly  and  lover- 
like harangue,  when  he  saw  Mr. Vampem  pursuing  the  terrified 
girl,  stepped  between  them,  exclaiming, — “ Unfeeling  wretch  ! 
hideous  monster!  sheer  off,  or  prepare  to  sail  on  your  last 
cruise,’’  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  laid  him  in  an  instant 
upon  his  back,  sprawling  like  a turtle.  By  this  time  the  go- 
vernor had  come  up,  and  just  in  time  to  save  his  protegde 
from  the  further  vengeance  of  the  captain. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  three  gentlemen 
appeared  most  enraged.  Mr.  Vampem  certainly  did  not  chal- 
lenge Captain  Gardiner,  but  he  invoked  other  powers  to  do 
the  business  which  he  himself  feared  to  take  in  hand ; nor  did 
the  general,  though  such  a job  would^have  been  more  in  his 
way  : after  growling  for  some  time,  to  the  same  tune  as  his 
friend,  he  seized  hold  of  poor  Ellen,  and  hurried  her  home, 
declaring  she  should  not  again  see  daylight  until  she  had  re- 
pented of  her  evil  ways,  and  resolved  to  amend. 

Captain  Gardiner  was  not  altogether  displeased  at  this  ap- 
parently untoward  circumstance,  though  it  absolutely  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  his  gaining  the  good-will  of  the  gene- 
ral ; but  for  this  he  cared  little,  resting  perfectly  satisfied  on 
the  promise  of  his  beloved  Ellen,  and  hoping  the  adventure 
might  be  turned  to  his  advantage  by  hastening  the  consum- 
mation of  his  hopes.  He  returned  to  his  ship,  meditating  how 
at  the  same  time  to  punish  his  rival  and  to  gain  the  object  of 
his  love. 

After  being  some  time  on  board,  having  had  time  to  cool 
and  to  reflect,  the  captain  remembered  hearing,  in  the  course 
of  conversation  at  the  general’s  table,  that  Mr.  Vampem  had 
to  go  over  to  Harwich  in  the  course  of  the  evening  on  some 
business  of  importance.  He  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
this,  and  as  soon  as  it  became  dark,  a gang>s  of  men  was 
summoned  to  accompany  him  on  shore.  He  gave  his  in- 
structions to  the  midshipman,  and  they  started  from  the  ship. 
Arrived  in  the  town,  the  men  were  placed  in  concealment 
about  the  house  where  it  was  known  Mr.  Vampem  was 
sojourning,  and  the  captain  took  a station  from  which  he 
commanded  a view  of  the  neighbourhood.  They  had  not 
long  to  wait ; tbe'little  gentleman  soon  made  his  appearance, 
supported  on  the  right  and  left  by  two  portly  dames,  between 
whom  the  brave  soldier  was  scarcely  to  be  seen.  The  captain 
gave  the  signal,  and  in  an  instant  the  group  was  surrounded 
by  the  tars.  The  women  screamed  lustily  enough  ; Mr. 
Vampem  informed  the  sailors  of  his  rank,  and  bawled  loudly 
for  the  assistance  of  men  and  spirits,  but  no  attention  was  paid 
either  to  his  rank  or  to  his  calls : no  one  came  to  his  aid, 
those  who  had  not  lost  the  use  of  their  legs,  flying  as  fast  as 
they  could,  well  knowing  that  a press-gang  is  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  The  poor  gentleman,  left  to  their  tender  mercies,  had 
violent  hands  laid  on  him,  and  despite  his  prayers  and  tears, 
he  was  borne  to  the  boat,  and  in  a short  time  safely  stowed 
away  in  the  hold  of  the  Sharper,  a schooner  sailing  as  a tender 
to  the  Drake.  Here  for  a short  time  we  beg  to  leave  him, 
being  well  assured  that  there  is  no  danger  of  his  escaping 
beyond  our  observation. 

This  exploit  so  far  concluded,  Captain  Gardiner  returned 
on  board,  and  sat  down  to  write  a note  to  Miss  North,  and 
resolved  to  attempt  its  delivery  himself.  He  knew  that  the 
men  belonging  to  the  frigate  were  treated  with  great  respect, 
and  not  only  by  the  male  portion  of  the  population,  but  that, 
to  be  “one  of  the  Drake’s,”  was  a sure  passport  to  the  good 
graces  of  the  girls ; ay,  and  many  a heart  these  brave  boys 
bore  away  with  them  when  they  sail  ’d  : he  believed  he  could 
make  this  prepossession  subservient  to  his  purpose,  and  as- 
suming the  uniform  of  a gunner,  he  went  on  shore.  He  soon 
found  himself  seated  in  the  most  distinguished  seat  in  the 
servants’  hall  at  the  general’s  house,  and  by  the  side  of  th* 
fair  Lucy  Curler,  Miss  Ellen’s  own  servant.  This  was  exactly 
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what  he  sought,  and  after  singing  two  or  three  sea  ditties  (the 
general  had  retired  to  bed),  and  saying  a few  sweet  things,  he 
reigned  supreme  in  the  heart  of  gentle  Mistress  Curler.  He 
failed  not  to  take  advantage  of  this,  aud  rising,  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  going,  Lucy,  as  he  expected,  opposed  his 
intention,  and  fondly  implored  him  not  to  hurry  away.  He 
appeared  to  hesitate ; she  followed  him  to  the  door,  and  in  a 
rnanner  too  tender  to  be  told,  sought  to  detain  him.  He 
yielded,  but  on  one  condition  only  ; he  had,  he  said,  been  in- 
trusted with  a letter  for  Miss  North  from  a gentleman  on 
board,  and  if  she  would  deliver  it,  he  would  stay  as  long  as 
she  pleased,  and  at  the  same  time  he  slipped  two  or  three  gold 
pieces  into  her  hand.  The  combined  power  of  love  and 
money  was  irresistible ; she  took  the  letter  and  delivered  it 
immediately. 

With  astonishment,  but  we  cannot  say  with  displeasure. 
Miss  North  read  the  following  epistle  : — 

“ Dearest  Madam, 

“ After  what  has  occurred,  I feel  that  it  would  be  mere  folly 
to  think  of  soliciting  your  father’s  consent  for  the  fulfilment 
of  my  dearest  hopes.  I confide  .ui'y  rely  upon  the  promise 
you  so  recently  made  me,  and  rust  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
bear  me  company  on  the  voyagf  ol  life.  Our  accjuaintance,  I 
confess,  is  of  a very  short  stand  ,ng  ; but  what  of  that  ? If  an 
unknown  ship,  under  friendh/ colours,  hove  in  sight  on  the 
eve  of  an  engagement,  should  i,  because  I had  never  seen  her 
before,  refuse  the  aid  she  brought  me  ? No  ! our  efforts  would 
be  united,  and  the  poor  devil,  our  enemy,  would  soon  down 
with  his  bunting.  In  this  manner  unite  with  me  ; the  citadel 
of  matrimony  is  in  sight,  together  let  us  bear  dowm  upon  it, 
and  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  storming  the  place.  I will 
have  the  ship  clear,  and  every  arrangement  made  for  action, 
and  will  be  under  your  window  to-morrow  night  with  a ladder, 
to  receive  your  orders,  and  to  tow  you  within  gun-shot.  I 
rely  upon  your  coming ; and  am  confident,  although  we  have 
not  been  a great  while  within  hail,  that  we  shall  manage  to 
sail  very  comfortably  together  to  the  end  of  our  cruise. 

“ Yours  truly,  and  for  ever, 

“ H.  M.  S.  Drake.  “ Thomas  Gardiner.” 

Long  the  lady  hesitated  what  course  to  pursue ; she  could 
not  conceal  from  herself  that  she  loved  Captain  Gardiner,  but 
the  step  he  urged  her  to  take  was  of  such  paramount  import- 
ance, that  she  dreaded  to  comply  with  his  request.  The  con- 
flict between  fear  and  affection,  duty  and  inclination,  raged 
long  and  violently ; but  the  heart  was  too  powerful  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  judgment,  and  the  latter  force  soon  effected  a 
retreat,  leaving  the  heart  undisputed  master  of  the  field.  She 
wrote  the  following  answer ; — 

‘‘Sir. — Relying  on  your  honour  (though  well  aware  I shall 
be  justly  condemned  for  my  imprudent  conduct),  I cannot 
deny  your  prayer.  In  placing  all  that  is  dear  to  me  in  your 
power,  oh  I may  I receive  at  your  hands  the  reward  of  my 
unbounded  confidence  and  affection.  Yours,  &c. 

” Ellen  North.” 

She  immediately  despatched  this  to  the  captain,  who,  to  the 
evident  regret  of  Mistress  Curler,  broke  his  promise  by  in- 
stantly hastening  on  board  to  read  his  letter,  to  meditate  upon 
his  happiness,  and  to  arrange  for  its  completion. 

In  this  interval  we  can,  perhaps,  find  time  to  give  a short 
account  of  the  adventures  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Vampem. 
The  schooner,  to  which  he  was  forcibly  conveyed,  was  under 
orders  to  sail  next  day,  and  as  soon  as  daylight  appeared,  she 
weighed,  and  stood  out  of  the  harbour.  In  vain  did  the  poor 
man  strenuously  protest  against  this  treatment ; he  even  so 
far  lost  sight  of  charity,  as  to  threaten  the  officers  with  his 
future  vengeance.  They  contented  themselves  with  stating 
that  his  detention  for  a short  time  was  necessary  for  the  good 
of  his  Majesty’s  service,  and  promised  to  make  his  stay  with 
them. as  agreeable  as  wind  and  weather  would  permit,  a con- 
dition, in  truth,  which  was  not  very  likely  to  be  enviable,  for 
there  was  every  appearance  of  a violent  gale,  and  the  schooner 
would  not  have  sailed,  had  not  intelligence  arrived  that  a pri- 
vateer was  lurking  oflT  Lowestoft,  and  scarcely  had  they  ar- 
rived abreast  of  Orfordness,  before  they  had*  quite  as  much 


wind  as  they  could  bear  under  close-reefed  topsails.  This  by ' 
no  means  agreed  with  Mr.  Vampem;  he  soon  began  to  feel 
yawnish,  then  squeamish,  and  in  half  an  hour  was  in  that 
enviable  condition,  that  he  would  have  given  all  he  possessed 
to  any  one  who  had  been  humane  enough  to  have  tossed  him 
overboard. 

About  noon,  the  gale  increased  to  a perfect  hurricane  ;p|he 
sails  were  torn  from  the  yards,  and  not  a stitch  of  canvass 
could  be  made  to  stand  against  the  storm.  Thus,  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds,  the  Sharper  drifted  along,  and  was 
soon  in  considerable  danger,  for  a few  miles  to  leeward  were 
the  Gunfleet  Sands,  which  they  were  fast  approaching,  and 
must  inevitably  have  struck  on  them,  had  not  the  weather 
slightly  moderated. 

Poor  Mr.  Vampen  knew  nothing  of  the  narrow  escape  which 
he  had  had  from  death.  As  the  weather  became  finer,  he 
crept  from  his  cabin,  more  dead  than  alive,  a perfect  picture 
of  misery ; we  verily  believe  he  would  have  resigned  even 
Miss  North  to  have  been  allowed  to  escape  to  terra  firma, 

Lieut.  M’Donnel,  the  commander  of  the  schooner,  did  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  poor  prisoner’s  situation,  and 
after  bestowing  a great  deal  of  condolence,  thus  addressed 
him  : — ” I trust,  sir,  the  little  excursion  we  have  taken  you, 
may  be  productive  of  good  both  to  your  health  and  happiness ; 
it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  politeness,  had  we  asked  your  consent  prior  to  taking 
jmu  ; — time  would  not  admit  of  it.  But  to  come  to  the  point, 
you  must  naturally  wish  to  be  ashore  in  such  weather  as  this?”; 

“ Indeed  I do  !”  cried  Mr.  Vampem,  interrupting  the  lieu-' 
tenant,  ” I would  not  hesitate  to  give  you  my  blessing  and 
forgiveness.  Oh  ! I would  give  you  everything  you  desire 
would  you  safely  convey  me  thither.” 

“ To  do  this,  good  sir,  is  impossible  at  the  present  moment” 
— here  the  voice  of  the  officer  was  drowned  in  the  groans  of 
the  poor  man — ” biit  if  you  comply  with  a request  which  I 
am  about  to  make,  it  shall  be  done  as  speedily  as  possible.” 

Mr.  Vampem,  seemed  struck  with  some  frightful  idea: 
ho  howled  out  in  a voice  of  dismay  and  horror — “ Mercy,  sir, 
have  mercy — remember!” 

“Holdl  hold!”  cried  the  commander;  “you  surelj”^  are 
mad  ; do  you  think  I am  going  to  cast  you  into  the  sea  to 
propitiate  the  elements  ? No  such  thing.  To  cut  the  matter 
short,  will  you  swear  to  take  no  manner  of  notice  of  this  frolic 
-after  you  get  on  shore  ? if  so,  you  shall  be  there  to-morrowi 
evening  at  the  farthest.” 

Mr.  Vampem,  though  with  some  reluctance,  accepted  the 
terms  offered,  as  he  would  much  worse,  had  they  promised  to 
terminate  his  captivity,  and  a few  minutes  sufficed  to  sign 
and  seal  the  bargain.  Scarcely,  however,  had  this  been  got 
over,  when  the  man  in  the  fore-top  gave  notice  that  he  saw  a 
strange  sail  a-head,  at  anchor.  The  glasses  were  immediately 
in  requisition,  and  it  was  soon  seen  she  was  the  very  vessel 
they  were  seeeking — a large  corvette,  mounting  twenty 
eighteen-pounders. 

They  were  within  two  miles  of  the  privateer  before  she  was 
.completely  under  weigh,  the  crew  of  the  gallant  little  schooner 
carrying  on  her  all  the  sail  she  could  bear  that  they  might  be 
able  to  exchange  a few  compliments  with  the  Frenchman  be-, 
fore  it  became  dark.  Everything  was  prepared  for  action  ini 
afew  minutes,— hammocks  up,  guns  charged,  and  the  standard 
of  Britain  proudly  wooing  the  breeze,  smiling  defiance  on  the 
giant  enemy. 

Poor  Mr.  Vampem  wondered  much  at  the  cause  of  the 
deafening  uproar  which  had  prevailed  for  the  last  hour  or  two  ; 
but  being  within  gun-shot,  a broadside  from  the  schooner,  in- 
stantly responded  to  by  the  superior  metal  of  the  enemy,  gave 
him  to  understand  what  was  going  on.  Terror  mastered  his 
sea-sickness,  and  starting^  up  in  his  hammock,  he  pitched  out; 
and  fortunately,  fell  on  his  head,  and  lay  insensibly  until  the 
action  had  concluded. 

^ter  mutually  giving  and  receiving  a few  broadsides,  the 
privateer,  not  liking  the  Sharper’s  method  of  doing  business,^ 
sheered  off,  and  escaped  in  the  darkness,  leaving  two  fine 
brigs,  which  she  had  captured  a day  or  two  before. 

Mr.  Vampem,  with  the  aid  of  the  surgeon,  was  restored  tc. 
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animation,  and  nothing  material  happened  to  him  until  the 
next  morning,  when  he  was  safely  landed  at  Southwold,  and 
left  to  find  his  way  home  in  the  best  manner  he  could. 

The  time  appointed  by  Captain  Gardiner  for  his  adventure 
having  arrived,  he  went  on  shore,  taking  with  him  half  a 
dozen  men  on  whom  he  could  place  reliance.  All-powerful 
gold  had  gained  from  the  general’s  gardener  the  key  of  one 
of  the  garden  gates,  which  fortunately  opened  upon  the  beach, 
and  not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  the  sea.  A few  minutes 
before  twelve,  it  was  cautiously  unlocked  by  the  captain,  who 
proceeded  towards  the  governor’s  house,  two  men  following 
him  with  a ladder,  the  others  keeping  watch,  prepared  to  act  in 
case  of  a surprise.  The  coast  being  quite  clear,  after  taking 
a survey  of  the  house,  the  ladder  was  placed  against  Miss 
North’s  window;  the  captain  gently  tapped  against  the  glass; 
it  was  soon  opened  :~“Dear  Ellen,”  he  cried,  “ I wait ; every- 
thing is  arranged,  and  in  a very  few  hours  you  will  be  my 
own.” 

Miss  North  was  excessively  agitated;  she  almost  repented 
the  promise  she  had  given,  and  dreaded  to  venture  on  the 
perilous  undertaking;  but  a flood  of  tears  came  to  her  relief, 
and  without  saying  a word,  she  descended  the  ladder.  On 
iheir  way  to  the  boat,  the  lovers  had  too  much  to  think  upon 
to  indulge  in  conversation  ; they  soon  reached  the  frigate,  and 
those  who  were  to  accompany  them,  the  chaplain  of  the  frigate 
and  two  officers,  having  got  into  the  boat,  they  proceeded  to 
their  destination.  They  were  landed  at  Shotley-ferry,  a small 
village  on  the  Suffolk  shore,  and  two  carriages  being  in  wait- 
ing, they  galloped  off*  to  Holbrook,  another  village  four  or  five 
miles  distant.  Having  arrived  there,  the  captain  and  one  of 
his  companions  hastened  to  a small  cottage  near  the  road, 
and  knocking  loudly  at  the  door,  a head  head  was  thrust  out 
of  a chamber  window,  and  the  cause  of  the  uproar  angrily 
demanded.  The  captain  answered  that  they  were  a party 
come  to  view  the  church,  and  commanded  him  instantly  to 
produce  the  keys:  the  poor  man  was  sorely  alarmed,  and, 
much  against  his  will,  threw  the  keys  from  the  window. 
They  now  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  church,  and 
having  let  themselves  in,  locked  the  door,  and  proceeded  to 
the  altar.  Bridemaids  were  dispensed  with,  and  an  old  tar, 
who  had  weathered  the  gales  of  sixty  years,  had  the  honour 
of  giving  the  fair  Ellen  away.  The  chaplain  immediately 
commenced  reading  the  service,  a license  having  been  pro- 
cured the  previous  day ; he  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far 
in  his  task,  when  a most  alarming  tumult  was  heard  outside 
the  church ; but  this  did  not  hinder  them  from  proceeding. 
It  appeared,  the  moment  the  poor  old  clerk  had  given  up  the 
keys, he  became  excessively  alarmed  at  what  he  had  done,  and 
moved  at  the  reproaches  of  his  spouse,  he  ran  from  house  to 
house,  rousing  the  cottagers  with  his  doleful  cries,  and  im- 
ploring them,  if  they  valued  the  safety  of  the  church,  to  come 
to  his  aid,  for  he  believed  it  to  be  in  imminent  danger.  The 
poor  people,  as  much  alarmed  as  their  ecclesiastical  officer, 
hastened  to  render  him  all  the  assistance  they  could ; dress 
was  scarcely  thought  of  in  this  moment  of  peril,  and  many 
started  from  their  beds,  and  so  went  forth. 

A truly  ludicrous  group  asembled  around  the  church, 
knocking  and  clamouring  for  admittance ; but  those  inside 
taking  no  notice  of  their  importunity,  their  patience  was  quite 
exhausted,  and  they  clambered  up  to  the  windows,  and  were 
forcing  an  entrance  through  them  at  the  moment  the  cere- 
mony concluded  : seeing  how  harmlessly  the  intruders  were 
occupied,  they  became  calmer,  and  a small  quantity  of  money 
distributed  among  them  to  drink  the  bride’s  health,  sent  them 
quietly  home — the  major  part  to  dress. 

Everything  being  thus  far  arranged,  and  the  old  clerk  who, 
now  understood  the  matter,  having  produced  the  books,  the 
customary  entries  were  made,  and  after  satisfying  the  old 
man,  who  most  humbly  apologised  for  his  conduct,  and  with  all 
the  dignity  of  office  complimented  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
the  parties  entered  their  carriages,  and  drove  to  Ipswich, 
where  they  breakfasted,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  day 
embarked  on  the  Orwell  to  return.  After  a delightful  sail  of 
three  hours  down  that  beautiful  river,  the  runaways  again 
found  themselves  alongside  the  frigate. 


At  this  moment  the  gentle  Ellen  felt  more  distressed  than 
at  any  former  period  of  the  day ; the  excitement  had  sustained 
her  spirits,  but  the  thought  of  having  to  meet  her  father  after 
what  had  taken  place,  very  powerfully  affected  her.  She  felt, 
however,  that  the  moment  must  come,  and  yielding  to  the 
iutreaties  of  the  captain,  it  was  determined  to  hasten  it  as 
much  as  possible.  ^ Behold  then,  the  fugitives  on  their  way  to 
the  fort,  both  wishing  the  intended  interview  well  over : they 
soon  entered  the  house  of  the  general,  but  it  was  long  before 
he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  see  them  : yielding  at  last  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  daughter,  he  came. 

At  his  appearance,  Ellen  shrank  to  the  arms  of  her  husband, 
almost  overcome  with  fear  ; but  recovering,  like  dutiful  chil- 
dren the  pair  approached  him,  implored  his  blessing  and  for- 
giveness, and  promised  never  to  do  the  like  again. 

For  a considerable  time  he  remained  deaf  to  their  prayers. 
His  sorrow  had  been  intense ; to  say  that  he  grieved  at  his 
daughter’s  flight,  would  be  to  convey  but  a faint  picture  of 
his  actual  condition  ; with  all  his  foibles  she  was  the  darling 
of  his  soul,  and  her  absence  had  nearly  driven  him  mad ; had 
she  not  soon  returned,  it  would  doubtless  have  deprived  him 
of  his  senses. 

Affection  like  this  could  not  long  be  restrained  ; he  raised 
them  from  the  ground,  and  tenderly  embraced  the  pair,  as- 
suring them  of  his  entire  forgiveness,  and  was  giving  them 
some  seasonable  exhortations,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
Mr.  Vampem,  who  burst  into  the  room,  half  dead  with  fatigue 
and  vexation.  We  may  feel  assured  that  the  scene  which  met 
his  view  did  not  tend  to  his  relief.  The  truth  now  first  flashed 
on  his  mind,  for  he  had  been  at  a loss  to  discover  the  motive 
for  his  detention ; he  began  bitterly  to  lament,  and  reviled 
the  poor  captain  in  a most  merciless  manner,  for,  though  love 
was  unknown  to  the  good  man,  he  sorely  grieved  at  losing 
the  snug  inheritance  of  Miss  North  : Captain  Gardiner,  up  to 
this  moment,  was  not  aware  that  she  possessed  either  a shil- 
ling or  an  acre.  The  general  was  filled  with  astonishment, 
and  his  daughter  with  mirth,  at  Mr.  Vampem’s  narration,  but 
the  former  interrupted  him  by  savin  ar.  “On  this  subject  we 
will  commune  in  private/’  and  led  iiim  out  of  the  room, 
though  evidently  against  his  will.  So  far,  all  was  settled ; the 
general,  by  his  future  conduct,  ratified  his  forgiveness,  and 
became  extremely  fond  of  his  son-in-law.  Poor  Mr.  Vam- 
pem, however,  took  the  matter  much  to  heart ; in  his  despair, 
a few  months  afterwards,  he  threw  up  his  military  command, 
and  ever  after  stuck  to  his  too-often  forsaken  lapstone.  When 
we  bade  the  parties  farewell,  the  captain  and  his  bride  were 
being  conducted  to  their  room  by  the  smiling  Lucy  Curler. 


A SAILOR’S  FROLIC. 

In  Greenland,  as  in  other  places,  the  destruction  of  a vessel 
liberates  its  mariners  from  subordination  ; and,  from  the  im- 
possibility of  saving  any  part  of  its  stores  for  the  owners, 
they  are  considered  legitimate  objects  for  plunder.  The  men, 
therefore,  who  had  escaped  from  this  lost  bark  began  to  rifle 
her  of  whatever  they  considered  valuable,  soon  as  they  per- 
ceived she  was  fixed  by  the  ice,  so  as  to  render  boarding  hex 
free  from  danger.  Those  who  were  prudent  selected  such 
articles  as  might  render  them  welcome  to  the  captain  of  a 
neighbouring  whaler,  in  which  they  intended  to  seek  refuge. 
Some  were  seen  traversing  the  intermediate  floes  with  coils 
of  rope  round  their  necks  ; others  were  provided  with  as 
many  pieces  of  pork  as  they  could  carry.  Nautical  instru- 
ments, rolls  of  canvass,  rounds  of  hung  beef,  cheeses,  hams, 
and  in  short  every  object  which  might  prove  an  acceptable 
offering  to  the  skipper,  were  borne  off  by  different  parties, 
and  procured  the  admittance  requested,^  without  the  usual 
grumbling  from  that  potentate,  at  the^nconvenience,  and 
even  risk”  of  shipping  more  men  whil" he  was  beset,  and 
obliged  to  put  his  former  messes  upon  short  allowance. 

Two  of  the  crew  of  the  cjist-away  vessel,  however,  seemed 
to  care  very  little  for  the  reception  they  might  have  met 
with  upon  applying  for  passage  to  the  more  fortunate  shij). 
Tliey  engaged  themselves  in  rolling  the  rum-puncheon  out  ot 
the  store”room  to  the  main  hatch,  after  which  they  fixed  a 
tackle  to  it,  and  by  slow  degrees,  as  it  was  three-fourths 
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empty,  hove  it  upon  deck,  and  from  thence  swung  it  over  the 
rough  trees  to  the  ice.  Here,  having  landed  it,  they  placed 
it  upright  beside  a hummock,  which  shielded  them  slightly 
from  the  wind,  and  beat  in  its  head  to  get  more  readily  at  its 
contents. 

They  then  called  upon  their  busy  shipmates  to  join  them, 
and  stand  by  the  good  creature  while  it  lasted,  vowing  they 
should  never  want  liquor  while  there  remained  a drop,  and 
that,  when  it  was  out,  the  best  thing  they  could  all  do  would 
be  to  go  “ tail  up  for  old  Greenland,’’  through  the  flaw,  one 
after  another,  like  seals.  This  proposal,  made  by  men  rather 
more  under  the  influence  of  rum  than  reason,  was  received 
with  but  little  cordiality.  Most  of  the  stragglers,  however, 
had  sagacity  enough  to  acquiesce  till  they  had  imbibed  the 
spirituous  arguments  of  their  comrades  pretty  liberally  ; they 
then  dropped  off  by  degrees,  and  left  their  jovial  partners,  in 
search  of  more  comfortable  quarters. 

Jack  and  Tom,  being  at  length  left  alone,  perceived  them- 
selves stationed  one  on  each  side  of  the  rum-puncheon,  not 
a human  being  within  hail,  and  a desolate  field  ot  ice  stretched 
round  them  on  every  side.  The  lasts  of  their  guests  had  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  upon  his  comrades  to  accompany  him 
to  the  ship,  offering  a share  of  his  spoils  in  order  to  render 
them  less  objectionable  visiters  ; but,  true  to  their  resolu- 
tions, they  had  rejected  his  persuasions  with  scorn,  and  he 
now  could  be  seen  afar  off,  travelling  over  flats  of  snow  and 
hummocks  of  ice,  on  his  way  to  the  strange  vessel,  wdiich 
lay  at  a great  distance  from  their  wreck.  For  some  time  after 
his  departure  the  two  sailors  amused  themselves  with  dipping 
their  pannikins  into  the  puncheon  and  drawing  out  bumpers, 
which  they  crowned  with  the  healths  of  their  favourite 
lasses,  and  with  various  effusions  of  nautical  melody.  At 
length,  the  warmth  they  had  acquired  from  the  energy  of 
their  exertions  in  heaving  out  the  cask,  yielded  perceptibly 
to  the  influence  of  a brisk  gale,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  sweeping  the  ice  with  increasing  violence,  and,  though 
the  liquor  they  swallowed  would  have  been  sufficient  under 
other  circumstances  to  throw  them  into  a burning  fever,  its 
powers  sunk  before  the  intense  force  of  the  Arctic  blast. 

One  of  the  sailors  experienced  this  loss  of  heat  more 
quickly  than  his  companion,  and  felt  his  age  leaking  out 
most  wofully.  He  gazed  for  a short  time  at  the  refugee 
traversing  th<p  distant  floe,  then  turned  to  his  mate  Avith  blue 
looks,  and  shirking  his  shoulders,  and,  twisting  up  his  trou- 
sers by  the  waistband,  exclaimed, 

Blow  me,  Jack ! liere  we  stands,  like  the  Lion  and  Uni- 
corn over  the  door  of  the  King  s Arms,  at  Hull,  facing  all 
weathers,  just  to  get  fellows  to  drink,  and  arter  all,  you  see, 
they  sneak  off  without  paying  their  shot ! But  I say.  Jack, 
I am  getting  dreadfully  cold,  and  don’t  half  relish  the  idea 
of  going  tail  up  into  the  flaAV.  By  the  time  the  rum  is  out, 
I shall  be  frozen  as  stiff  as  a poker.” 

“ As  for  that,  Tom,  we  shall  have  bailed  out  the  cask,  and 
then  if  you  ben’t  able  to  heave  a flipper,  why  I’ll  hold  you, 
my  boy,  as  far  as  your  hole,  and  pitch  you  in  head  foremost 
myself ; so  don’t  let  that  consarn  you.” 

Tom,  who  was  a cunning  felloAv,  at  length  persuaded  his 
fj’iend,  that  if  they  performed  the  feat  out  of  sight  of  the 
vessel,  their  acquaintainces  would  say  they  never  did  it 
at  all ! 

“ Oh,  never  mind  that,  just  now,  interrupted  Tom,  but, 
do  you  take  me  on  your  shoulders,  as  you  kindly  promised, 
for  we’ve  little  time  to  lose.” 

“Did  I kindly  promise  ?”  cried  Jack,  astounded  at  this  as- 
sertion, yet  not  quite  convinced  of  its  fallacy,  for  he  felt  his 
ideas,  both  of  the  past  and  the  present,  less  free  from  confu- 
sion  than  was  desirable. 

“ That  you  sartainly  did,”  replied  Tom,  boldly,  for,  as  he 
observed,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  if  he  meant  to  be 
saved. 

“ Then  I’ll  not  break  my  word— that’s  as  sartain,”  returned 
Jack,  immediately  advancing  to  assist  his  companion  to  get 
upon  the  hummock,  from  whence  he  might  transfe  himself 
to  his  back.  “ But,”  continued  he,  “ you  must  promise  to  let 
me  go  tail  up  first.” 

“That,”  replied  Tom,  without  any  hesitation,  “I  do  so- 


lemnly promise,”  and  the  contracting  parties  moved  off  to- 
wards the  ship,  beset  on  the  other  side  of  the  floe. 

After  a long  staggering  and  reeling  march  over  the  ice, 
the  sailors  became  visible  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  in 
the  shape  of  an  unknoAvu  body  moving  through  a slight 
shower  of  sleet,  which  eddied  in  the  wind.  As  they  first  ap- 
peared, rising  over  the  ridges,  and  sinking  into  the  concealed  I 
furrows  that  crossed  their  path,  some  of  the  seamen  on  the 
look-out  took  them  for  a strange  monster  making  his  way 
towards  the  ship;  while  others  cried  out,  that  an  enormous  j 
bear,  running  away  Avith  a man  in  its  fore  paws,  like  an  ape, 
was  in  sight.  All  hands  turned  out  to  behold  the  wonderful 
and  fearful  spectacle,  and  guns  and  whale  lances  were  pre-  | 
pared  for  an  encounter;  but  at  length  it  grew  evident  that  i 
the  terrible  anim  al  was  a compound  of  two  cast-  away  mariners,  j 
toiling  across  the  floe.  There  was  Tom  on  the  shoulders  of  ! 
Jack,  rolling  and  heaving  about  like  a porpoise  in  a storm.  | 
The  assembled  crew  cheered  the  luckless  pair  with  shouts,  I 
and  baAvled  out  with  ludicrous  exhortations  to  them  to  steady 
their  helm,  brace  their  yards  up  tight,  strike  their  top-gallant 
mast,  and  so  forth,  according  to  the  fancies  of  their  speakers,  • 
and  the  actions  of  the  parties  in  distress;  and,  in  proportion 
as  the  difficulties  of  Jack  were  augmented  by  the  increasing 
torpor  of  his  burden,  and  his  own  Aveariness,  the  mirth  of  the 
beholders  grew  more  obstreperous  and  high.  During  this 
erratic  pilgrimage,  however.  Jack  persevered  in  upholding 
his  comrade,  and  in  getting  forward  by  hit  and  by  wit,  and 
by  hook  and  by  crook,  and  by  every  way  possible  and  almost 
impossible,  with  the  laudable  determination  of  accomplishing 
his  supposed  promise. 

At  their  commencement,  these  rebukes  were  just  audible 
to  Tom,  who,  taking  them  for  the  growls  of  a bear,  roused 
himself  up  occasionally,  and  exhorted  Jack  to  browse  away  ! 
like  a jolly  tar,  but,  after  a little  while,  the  soporific  influence 
of  the  cold  deadened  his  ears  to  all  the  animadversions  and 
execrations  of  his  friend;  and,  instead  of  returning  answei  t, 
he  continued  to  drop  his  head  from  side  to  side,  perfectly 
unconscious  of  his  situation. 

Nothing,  however,  could  provoke  Tom  to-speak,  or  induce 
him  to  refrain  from  dropping  his  head  as  before;  and  this 
contumelious  conduct  Avorked  Jack  into  such  a fury,  that  he  | 
began  to  run  forward  that  he  might  more  quickly  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  pummeling  his  insolent  rider  before  the  whole 
ship’s  company.  The  admiring  crew,  beholding  this  new 
prank  of  the  stray  couple  (for  poor  Tom  now  swung  most  ; 
terribly  out  of  balance),  set  up  a loud  jesting  shout,  while 
Jack,  still  more  exasperated  by  the  outcry,  hurried  furiously  i 
along,  thinking  himself  an  object  of  derision,  for  allowing  , 
himself  to  be  ridden  like  a Shetland  pony.  Many  a hair’s-  I 
breadth  escape  he  made  over  hills  and  hummocks,  and  many  | 
an  unmeasurable  sprawl  threatened  to  bring  him  on  his  face, 
but  he  surmounted  every  difficulty,  and  was  in  full  career 
towards  the  ship’s  side,  when  a wide  chasm  in  the  ice  ap- 
peared before  him.  ...  . ^ 

He  stopped  suddenly  short  on  the  brink  of  this  gulf,  for  it  j 
was  too  broad  to  leap;  but  his  burden,  actuated  by  the  jerk 
it  received,  pitched  forward  over  his  head,  and  disapp^red  ; 
beneath  the  floe.  Jack  hesitated  for  a mompt,  as  if  he  waited 
to  see  his  comrade  rise  again  to  the  surface,  then  swore  a ^ 
violent  oath,  and  exclaimed — 

“ If  that’s  the  way  he  sarves  me,  arter  all  this  trouble,  I’ll  | 
be  smothered  if  I’ll  go  to  old  Davy  along  with  such  a rascal!  , 
Do  you  know,”  continued  he,  addressing  the  crew  that  now  i 
gathered  around  him,  “ he  promised  most  solemnly  he  would  ! 
let  me  go  tail  up  first,  if  I would  bring  him  to  your  ship  here,  i j 
and,  besides,  he  knew  I wanted  to  lick  him,  and  yet  you  see  i ( 
he  has  bilked  out  of  both,  as  well  as  riding  me  like  a night- 
hag.  I’ll  not  go  tail  up  at  all,  that  I am  posity,  ’specially  ^ 
arter  such  a trashey,  loosey,  parjurious  varmint!”  , 


SUFFERINGS  OF  SIX  DESERTERS. 

On  Dec.  12, 1799,  a court  of  inquiry  was  held  at  St.  Helena, 
before  Captain  Desfontain,  president,  Lieut.  B.  Hodson,  and 
Ensign  Young,  when  the  following  extraordinary  and  affect- 
ing narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  six  deserters  from  the  ar- 
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tillery  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  was  made  to  them  on  oath, 
by  John  Brown,  one  of  the  survivors  : — 

‘‘  In  June,  1799,  I belonged  to  the  first  company  of  artil- 
lery, in  this  garrison,  and  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  about 
half  an  hour  before  parade  time,  M‘Kinnon,  gunner  and 
orderly  of  the  second  company,  asked  me  if  I was  willing  to 
go  with  him  on  board  of  an  American  ship,  called  the  Colum- 
bia, Captain  Henry  Lelar,  the  only  ship  then  in  the  roads. 
After  some  conversation  I agreed,  and  met  him,  about  seven 
o’clock,  at  the  play-house,  where  I found  one  M‘Quin,  of 
Major  Seale's  company,  another  man,  called  Brighouse,  ano- 
ther named  Parr,  and  the  sixth,  Matthew  Conway. 

“ Parr  was  a good  seaman,  and  said  he  would  take  us  to 
the  island  of  Ascension,  or  lie  off  the  harbour  till  the  Colum- 


^3^  ^^chor  and  come  out.  AVe  wen  down  about 

eight  o clock  to  the  West  Rock,  where  the  American  boat, 
manned  with  three  seamen,  was  waiting  for  os,  and  took  us 
alongside  the  Columbia.  We  went  on  board  • Parr  went 
down  into  the  cabin,  and  we  changed  our  clothes,  after 
having  been  on  board  half  an  hour. 

" Brighouse  and  Conway  proposed  to  cut  a whale-boat  out 
of  the  harbour,  to  prevent  the  Columbia  from  being  suspected. 
This  they  accomplished,  taking  in  her  a coil  of  rope  five 
oars,  and  a large  stone  by  which  she  was  moored.  ’ 

"We  observed  lanterns  passing  on  the  line  towards  the 
Sea-gate,  and  hearing  a noise,  thought  we  were  missed  and 
sought  for.  We  immediately  embarked  in  the  whale-boat, 
with  about  twenty-five  pounds  of  bread  in  a bag,  and  a small 
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keg  of  water,  supposed  to  contain  three  gallons,  and  one 
quadrant,  given  to  us  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. 

"We  then  left  the  ship,  pulling  with  two  oars  only,  to  get 
ahead  of  her.  The  boat  was  half  full  of  water,  and  we  had 
nothing  to  bale  it  out.  In  this  condition  we  rode  out  to  sea, 
and  lay  off  the  island  at  a great  distance,  in  hourly  expec- 
tation of  the  American  ship  taking  us  up. 

“ About  twelve  o’clock  the  second  day,  no  ship  appearing, 
by  Parr’s  advice  we  bore  away,  steering  N.  by  W„  and  then 
N.N.W.  for  the  island  of  Ascension,  using  our  liandkerchiefs 
as  substitutes  for  sails.  We  met  with  a gale  of  wind,  which 
continued  two  days  ; the  weather  then  became  very  fine,  and 
we  supposed  we  had  run  about  ten  miles  an  hour.  M‘Kinnon 
kept  a reckoning  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  with  which,  toge-  ! 
ther  with  maps  and  charts,  we  were  supplied  by  the  Co-  [ 
lumbia. 


"We  continued  our  course  till  about  the  18th  in  the  mor- 
ning, when  we  saw  a number  of  birds,  but  no  land.  About 
twelve  that  day,  Parr  said  he  was  sure  we  must  be  past  the 
island,  accounting  it  to  be  eight  hundred  miles  from  St 
Helena.  Each  of  us  then  took  off  our  shirts,  and  w'ith  them 
we  made  a small  spritsail,  lacing  our  jackets  and  trousers  at 
the  waistband  to  keep  us  warm  ; and  then  altering  our 
course  to  W.  by  N.,  thinking  to  make  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the 
American  coast.  Provisions  running  very  short,  we  allowed 
ourselves  only  one  ounce  of  bread,  ana  tw’O  mouthfuls  of 
water  for  twenty-four  hours. 

" On  the  25th  all  our  provisions  were  expended.  On  the 
the  27th  M‘Q,uin  put  a piece  of  bamboo  in  his  mouth  to  chew, 
and  we  all  followed  his  example.  On  the  night  of  that  day 
it  was  my  turn  to  steer  the  boat,  and  recollecting  to  have 
read  of  persons  in  our  situation  eating  their  shoes,  I cut  a 
piece  off’  one  of  mine  ; but  being  so.akcd  with  salt  water,! 
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•wa^  obliged  to  spit  it  out,  and  take  the  inside  sole,  of  which 
I ate  a part,  and  distributed  the  remainder  to  the  rest ; but 
we  found  no  benefit  from  it. 

“ On  the  1st  of  July  Parr  caught  a dolphin,  with  a galF  that 
had  been  left-  in  the  boat.  We  all  fell  on  our  knees,  and 
thanked  God  for  his  goodness  to  us.  We  tore  up  the  fish, 
and  hung  it  to  dry ; about  four  we  ate  part  of  it,  which  agreed 
with  us  pretty  well.  On  this  fish  we  subsisted  till  the  4th; 
about  eleven  o’clock,  when  finding  the  whole  consumed,  Parr, 
Brighouse,  Conway,  and  myself,  proposed  to  scuttle  the  boat, 
and  let  her  go  down,  to  put  us  out  of  our  misery ; the  other 
two  objected,  observing,  that  God,  who  had  made  man,  always 
found  him  something  to  eat. 

“On  the  5th,  about  eleven,  M‘Kinnon  proposed  that  it 
would  be  better  to  cast  lots  for  one  of  us  to  die,  in  order  to 
save  the  rest,  to  which  we  consented.  William  Parr,  being 
seized  two  days  before  with  the  spotted  fever,  was  excluded. 
He  wrote  the  numbers,  and  put  them  into  a hat.  We  drew 
them  out  blindfolded,  and  put  them  in  our  pockets.  Parr 
then  asked  whose  lot  it  was  to  die ; none  of  us  knowing  what 
number  we  had  in  our  pocket,  it  was  agreed  that  number  five 
should  die,  and  the  lots  being  unfolded,  M'Kinnpn’s  was  the 
fatal  number. 

“ We  had  concluded  that  he  on  whom  the  lot  fell  should 
bleed  himself  to  death,  for  which  purpose  we  had  provided 
ourselves  with  sharpened  nails,  which  we  got  from  the  boat. 
With  one  of  these  M‘Kinnon  cut  himself  in  three  places ; in 
his  foot,  hand,  and  wrist ; and  praying  to  God  to  forgive  his 
sins,  he  died  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour, 

“Before  he  was  quite  cold,  Brighouse,  with  one  of  the 
nails,  cut  a piece  of  flesh  ofl*  his  thigh,  and  hung  it  up,  leav- 
ing bis  body  in  the  boat.  About  three  hours  afterwards  we 
all  ate  of  it,  but  only  in  a very  small  quantity.  We  dipped 
the  body  every  two  hours  in  the  sea  to  preserve  it.  Parr 
having  found  a piece  of  slate  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  he 
sharpened  it  on  the  large  stone,  and  with  it  cut  another  piece 
olF  the  thigh,  which  lasted  us  till  the  8th ; when  it  being  my 
watch,  and  observing  the  water,  about  break  of  day,  to  change 
colour,  I called  the  rest,  thinking  that  we  were  near  the  shore, 
but  saw  no  land,  it  being  not  quite  daylight. 

“ As  soon  as  day  appeared,  we  discovered  land  right  ahead, 
and  steered  towards  it.  About  eight  in  the  morning  we  were 
close  to  the  shore.  There  being  a heavy  surf,  we  endeavoured 
to  turn  the  boat’s  head  to^it,  but,  being  very  weak,  we  were 
unable.  Soon  afterwardi^  the  boat  upset.  Parr,  Conway, 
and  myself  got  on  shore,  but  M'Quin  and  Brighouse  were 
drowned. 

“We  discovered  a small  hut  on  the  beach,  in  which  were 
an  Indian  and  his  mother,  who  spoke  Portuguese;  and  I 
understanding  that  language,  learned  that  there  was  a village, 
about  three  miles  distant,  called  Belmont.  The  Indian  went 
to  the  village,  with  the  information  that  the  French  had 
landed ; and  in  about  two  hours  the  governor  of  the  village, 
a clergyman,  and  several  armed  men,  took  Conway  and  Parr, 
tied  them  by  their  hands  and  feet,  and  slinging  them  on  a 
bamboo  stick,  conveyed  them  to  the  village,  I being  very  weak, 
remained  in  the  hut  some  time,  but  was  afterwards  taken. 

“ On  our  telling  them  we  were  English,  we  were  immedi- 
ately released,  and  three  hammocks  provided,  in  which  we 
were  taken  to  the  governor’s  house,  who  resigned  to  lis  his 
own  bed,  and  gave  us  milk  and  rice  to  eat ; but  as  we  had 
taken  no  food  for  a considerable  time,  we  were  jaw-locked, 
and  continued  so  till  the  23rd.  During  this  time  our  host 
wrote  to  the  governor  of  St.  Salvador,  who  sent  a schooner 
to  Porto  Seguto,  to  take  us  to  St.  Salvador.  We  were  con- 
ducted on  horseback  to  Porto  Seguto,  passing  through  Santa 
Cruz,  where  we  remained  about  ten  days.  We  afterwards 
embarked;  and  on  our  arrival  at  St.  Salvador,  Parr,  on  being 
questioned  by  the  governor,  told  him,  that  our  ship  had 
foundered  at  sea,  and  that  we  had  saved  ourselves  in  the 
boat ; that  the  ship’s  name  was  the  Sally,  of  Liverpool,  that 
she  belonged  to  his  father,  and  was  last  from  Cape  Corse 
Castle,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  touch  at  Ascension  for 
turtle,  and  then  bound  for  Jamaica.  Parr  likewise  said  that 
be  was  the  captain. 


“We  remained  at  St.  Salvador  about  thirteen  days,  during 
which  time  the  inhabitants  made  up  a subscription  of  £200 
each  man.  We  then  embarked  in  the  Maria,  a Portuguese 
ship,  for  Lisbon ; Parr  as  rnate,  Conway  as  boatswain’s  mate, 
and  myself,  being  sickly,  as  . a passenger.  In  thirteen  days 
we  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Parr  and  Conway  sailed  for 
Lisbon,  and_I  was  left  in  the  hospital. 

“ In  about  three  months,  Captain  Elphinstone,  of  the  Dia< 
mond,  pressed  me  into  his  Majesty's  service,  giving  me  the 
choice  of  remaining  in  that  station,  or  to  proceed  to  the  ad- 
miral at  the  Cape.  I preferred  the  latter,  and  was  put,  with 
seven  suspected  deserters,  on  board  the  Ann,  a Botany  Bay 
ship,  in  irons,  with  the  convicts.  When  I arrived  at  the  Cape, 
I was  put  on  board  the  Lancaster,  of  sixty-four  guns.  I 
never  entered,  but  at  length  received  my  discharge;  since 
which  I engaged  in  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  as  a seaman.  I 
was  deterihined  to  surrender  myself  the  first  opportunity,  in 
order  to  relate  my  sufferings  to  the  men  of  this  garrison,  and 
to  deter  others  from  attempting  so  mad  a scheme.” 

This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  accounts 
upon  record,  and  shows,  in  a forcible  manner,  the  folly  of 
attempting  such  enterprises  without  any  corresponding  in- 
centive. 


A GALLANT  CHASE. 

We  were  within  a few  days  of  our  destination,  and  were 
rolling  down  the  trades,  when,  at  six  in  the  morning,  a 
strange  sail  was  discovered  on  our  starboard  quarter,  appa* 
rently  in  chase  of  us ; we  immediately  hauled  to  the  wind. 
This  manoeuvre  disenchanted  the  golden  visions  of  the 
stranger,  and  finding  us  likely  to  prove  an  awkward  customer, 
he  likewise  hauled  upon  a bow-line.  The  chase  now  began. 
The  lower  yards  of  the  pursued  (evidently  a man-of-war  brig) 
could  only  be  seen  from  the  the  main-top ; but  her  ma- 
noeuvres, and  the  cut  of  her  sails,  at  once  announced  her 
nation.  As  the  sun  rose  in  the  heavens,  the  wind  increased, 
and  we  had  already  gained  considerably  on  the  chase,  when 
she  was  under  the  necessity  of  reefing  in  consequence  of  the 
strong  squalls  and  fiery  trade  wind.  This  was  just  the  wea- 
ther in  which  the  old  Pompee  shone  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, and  we  hailed  the  increasing  gusts  with  pleasure.  All 
hands  were  kept  upon  deck  ready  to  shorten  sail  at  an  in- 
stant’s notice.  The  brig  being  to  windward  was  a certain 
guide  to  us  as  to  the  strength  of  the  squalls,  and  we  were 
prepared  to  act  accordingly.  By  noon  we  had  her  hull  up 
from  the  deck;  she  carried  on  most  nobly;  her  spars  bent 
like  bows  before  she  yielded  to  the  blast.  As  soon  as  her 
topsails  were  observed  coming  down,  every  man  was  on  the 
alert,  and  the  instant  the  squall  struck  us,  the  topgallant-sails 
were  furled,  and  the  topsails  down  in  a trice.  The  moment 
its  force  was  expended,  up  they  flew  to  the  mast  heads,  and 
the  upper  sails  were  again  expanded  to  the  breeze.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  soul-stirring  chases  it  has  been 
,my fortune  to  witness.  ^ 

The  little  craft  was  clearly  overpressed ; not  the  vantage 
ground  of  a hair’s  breadth  was  lost  on  our  side.  In  one  of 
the  heavy  squalls  her  lee  main-top-sheet  was  carried  away 
and  the  sail  fluttered  in  ribbons.  We  made  sure  of  our  prey 

“ She  is  ours  to  a certainty,” — when  that  certainty  vanished 
by  the  smartness  of  the  Frenchman,  who,  in  double-quick 
time,  bent  another  main-topsail.  The  Pompee ’s-  men  had 
scarcely  taken  in  another  reef,  when  our  skilful  foe  was  ob- 
served sheeting  home,  and  hoisting  away  again*  It  required 
no  great  sagacity  to  discover  that  her  commander  was  a 
practically  good  seaman,  who  knew  full  well  how  to  manage 
his  dashing  little  barky.  In  a short  time  away  went  both  his 
fore-topsail  sheets.  “ She  cannot  escape  now— it  is  impos- 
sible.”— “By  heavens!  he  has  secured  his  canvass  this  time. 
There,  he  is  hauling  home  his  sheets  again.^’ — “ Well  done 
—gallantly  done,  Johnny  Crapawd;  the  devil  favours  his 
own  offspring.”— “ Blow,  good  breezes,  blow,”  (the,  wind  was 
beginning  to  lull).  Shake  out  a reef  of  the  topsails. 

And  now  the  fears  of  losing  the  brig  began  to  assume  a 
palpable  form,  as  she  was  observed  to  hold  her  own.  No 
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gooner  were  our  men  laid  out  upon  the  topsail-yards,  than 
the  brig’s  men  appeared  to  be  occupied  with  the  like  duty. 
‘‘  He  is  determined  to  give  us  a run  for  it.”  “ Blow  breezes, 
blow,”  was  again  heard  murmuring  around ; and,  by  way  of 
coaxing  the  airs  of  heaven,  the  master  and  first  lieutenant 
were  whistling  to  the  wind,  in  tune  something  similar  to  that 
adopted  by  ostlers  to  their  horses.  All  our  whistling  and 
I coaxings  failed  in  propitiating  the  wind  deities.  The  sun 
declined,  the  wind  dropped,  and  the  Frenchman  remained 
upon  the  gaining  side ; there  was  no  moon,  and  the  distance 
too  great  between  us  to  admit  of  the  hope  of  keeping  him  in 
sight  when  night  should  close  in.  The  ship  was  kept  wrapt 
full  to  get  on  her  beam,  as  affording  us  the  best  chance  of 
seeing  her  with  the  night-glasses.  Not  a vestige  of  the  chase 
could  be  discovered  an  hour  after  sunset.  A further  pursuit 
was  considered  both  hopeless  and  unprofitable  by  the  disap- 
pointed officers. 

We  expected  the  hammocks  to  be  piped  down,  and  the 
ship  to  be  kept  on  her  course  again  ; but  Captain  C— - had 
acquired  too  much  experience  of  our  cunning  adversary’s 
shiftings  and  doublings  to  resign,  prematurely,  a quarry  in 
every  way  worth  our  attention.  The  plan  he  pursued  dis- 
played the  sound  judgment  that  always  guided  his  conduct 
in  cases  of  difficulty  and  uncertainty,  at  once  inspiring  hope, 
security,  and  confidence,  in  those  around  him.  He  noted  the 
spot  where  he  had  first  fallen  in  with  the  brig,  and  her 
precise  situation,  when  last  seen ; and  concluded  that  the 
wary  Frenchman  would  stand  on  under  all  sail  till  nine 
o’clock,  then  tack,  and  bear  up  before  the  wind  to  take  his 
original  position.  Accordingly,  at  the  hour  he  expected  the 
chase  to  tack,  we  went  abroad,  and  shortened  sail  to  the 
topsails.  ^ The  wind  had  previously  fallen  to  a light  breeze. 
In  due  time  we  edged  away  to  meet  him,  on  the  supposed 
line  of  his  course.  All  hands  were  ready  stationed  to  make 
sail  in  an  instant  ; the  main-deck  ^ns  were  cleared  away  ; 
officers  and  men  were  peering  in  all  directions,  endeavouring 
to  penetrate  the  darkness  that  surrounded  the  vessel. 
Meanwhile  the  captain,  who  had  retired  for  a few  minutes 
to  consult  the  chart,  upon  which  he  had  marked  the  expected 
point  of  meeting,  returned  to  the  quarter-deck.  “ Keep  a 
sharp  look-out  on  the  weather  bow,”  said  he ; and  turning 
round  to  the  officers,  added,  ‘‘if  my  conjectures  are  correct, 
we  ought  to  be  close  on  board  of  her.” 

“Take  the  night-glass  forward,  Mr.  B , and  keep 

sweeping  the  horizon  about  four  points  on  the  bow.” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir.”— But  before  the  officer  had  reached  the 
forecastle,  the  welcome  cry  of  a strange  sail  to  windward  was 
heard  from  the  cat-head.  In  an  instant  the  outlines  of  her 
extended  canvass  were  visible,  standing  forth  in  strong  relief 
from  the  dark  back-ground  of  a mass  of  vapoury  clouds.  The 
top-gallant  sails  and  foresails  were  speedily  set,  and  the 
Pompde  in  a line  with  the  stranger.  The  enemy  was  thus 
brought  immediately  under  the  muzzle  of  our  guns.  At  the  i 
first  shot  he  prudently  let  fly  every  tack  and  sheet,  and  hove  ! 
to ; we  were  equally  expeditious,  and  both  vessels  were  ^ 
laying  so  close,  that  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  brig  to  | 
escape  would  have  subjected  her  to  certain  destruction.  I 
The  first  boat  brought  on  board  the  captain,  who  was  minus  ! 
an  arm  by  our  countrymen  on  a former  occasion.  The  prize  I 
was  a fine  man-of-war  brig  Le  Pylade,  carrying  sixteen 
thirty -two-pound  carronades,  and  one  hundred  and  nine  men. 
She  had  run  successfully  the  whole  of  the  war,  had  just  left 
Martinique,  and  was  an  excellent  sailer,  of  which  qualifica- 
tion we  had  incontestible  proof.  She  had  afforded  us  a chase 
that  might  have  inspired  and  interested  the  most  fastidious 
amateur  in  these  matters.  Both  vessels  were  so  admirably 
managed,  the  possible  loss  and  probable  advantages  so  nicely  | 
balanced  on  both  sides,  that  I.  do  not  think  either  of  them  | 
could  be  said  to  win  upon  the  other  in  point  of  skill  during 
the  whole  of  the  morning’s  manoeuvres.  Stratagem  eventu- 
ally favoured  us,  and  the  neat  finale  to  the  pursuit  was  sa-  : 
gaciously  planned  and  successfully  executed.  i 

^ The  under- writers  at  Lloyd’s  had  paid  dearly  for  the  va- 
rious depredations  of  this  industrous  little  brig.  The  poor 
Frenchman,  it  appeared,  did  not  perceive  us  till  we  were 
actually  alongside  of  him,  and  the  whistling  of  the  shot  bo- 


tween  his  masts  dispelled  his  dreams  of  securitv  At  th« 

latmg  themselves  upon  their  escape.  On  looking  overl  log. 
book  belonging  to  one  of  the  officers,  in  which  his  hopfs 
and  fears  during  the  day  had  been  carefully  registered  I 
observed  that  at  five  o’clock,  when  the  wind  had  fallen  and 
the  brig  appeared  to  have  rather  gained  upon  us,  the  French- 
ma,n  had  written  down,  “ Dieu  merci,nous  ne  serons  pas  pris 
aujourd’hui.  Adieu,  Jean  Boull !— adieu,  ros  bif !”  ^ 


CAPTURE  OF  THE  BIRD  GALLEY,  BY  PIRATES. 

Captain  Snelgrave  commanded  the  Bird  galley,  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  1718,  bound  to  Holland  for  a cargo,  and  from 
thence  to  a coast  of  Africa.  He  was  detained  at  Helvoet- 
sluys  until  the  10th  of  December,  where,  with  other  vessels, 
he  was  driven  high  and  dry  on  shore  in  a violent  storm,  and 
left  embedded  in  the  sand,  but  received  no  material  damage. 
Peasants  were  hired  to  dig  a canal  for  the  ship  to  the  water, 
and  she  was  made  ready  for  sea  again  about  the  end  of 
January. 

The  vessel  now  set  sail,  but  a second  gale  coming  on  forced 
the  captain  into  Spithead,  from  whence,  on  sailing  again,  the 
ship  was  driven  seventy  leagues  to  westward  of  the  Lizard,  and 
they  were  forced  to  lay  by  under  a reefed  mainsail  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  length  the  gale  subsided,  and  they  pursued 
their  yoyaga,  with  the  loss  only  of  their  figure-head.  They 
met  with  squalls,  and  were  in  the  end  forced  to  run  for  Kin- 
sale  in  Ireland.  In  that  port  they  refitted,  and  then  had  a 
fine  run  to  the  river  of  Sierra  Leone.  Here  the  misfortunes 
of  Captain  Snelgrave  began;  for  the  ship  fell  into  the  hands  of 
pirates,  who  were  at  anchor  in  the  river,  three  in  number. 
They  had  captured  ten  English  vessels. 

It  was  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  a boat  was 
heard  rowing  towards  the  ship.  In  consequence  of  the  sound 
of  the  oars,  the  first  mate  was  ordered  to  send  twenty  men, 
armed,  upon  deck,  to  be  prepared,  in  case  the  strange  boat 
should  prove  an  enemy.  The  second  mate  hailed,  and  was 
answered,  “The  Two  Friends, of  Barbadoes,  Captain  Elliott.” 
They  were  hailed  a second  time,  and  replied,  they  were  from 
America;  and  this  was  accompanied  with  a volley  of  small 
arms.  Captain  Snelgrave  now  called  upon  the  mate  to  fire, 
which  was  not  done;  that  officer  reporting  that  the  crew  re- 
fused, to  the  captain’s  great  astonishment.  It  was  afterwards 
discovered  that  the  mate  had  prevented  the  men  from  firing, 
having  himself  been  in  the  interest  of  the  pirates. 

The  boat  naturally  came  alongside  the  ship  unopposed. 
The  pirates  boarded  the  vessel,  and  fired  several  guns  into 
the  steerage,  by  which  a sailor  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
people  now  called  out  for  quarter,  which  was  granted.  The 
chief  of  the  pirates  then  demanded  how  Captain  Snelgrave 
dared  ordered  his  men  to  fire  upon  them.  He  replied,  he  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  defend  his  ship,  if  his  crew  would  have 
fought.  Upon  this  the  pirate  presented  a pistol  at  his  breast, 
which  he  was  just  able  to  parry  before  it  went  off,  and  the 
ball  passed  between  his  side  and  arm.  The  villain  then 
struck  at  him  with  the  butt  end  of  the  pistol,  which  knocked 
him  down  upon  his  knees.  Quickly  recovering  himself,  the 
captain  ran  upon  deck.  There  he  encountered  the  boatswain 
of  the  pirates,  a desperate  character,  who  cut  at  him  with  a 
broadsword,  declaring  no  quarter  should  be  given  him,  be- 
cause he  had  offered  to  defend  his  vessel.  Captain  Snel- 
grave evaded  the  blow  by  stooping  below  the  quarter-deck 
rail,  which  it  cut  into  an  inch  deep,  and  the  SAvord  broke. 
The  fellow  then  took  a pistol,  and  was  going  to  beat  out  the 
captain’s  brains,  but  was  prevented  by  the  remonstrances  of 
his  crew.  The  pirates  then  turned  upon  the  crew,  whom 
they  cut  and  maimed  in  a terrible  manner.  The  chief  pirates 
next  came  upon  deck,  and  ordered  the  hands  of  Snelgrave’s 
crew  to  be  tied,  telling  the  captain  liis  life  was  safe,  if  none 
of  his  own  creAV  complained  against  him.  This  the  captain 
did  not  fear  they  would  do,  as  he  had  given  them  no  reason 
to  do  so.  The  pirates  now  fired  several  volleys  of  small- 
arms,  as  a rejoicing  at  the  capture  of  a prize. 

The  pirate  captain  ordered  them  to  dress  a quantity  of  the 
victuals  on  board  the  prize.  The  heads  of  the  fowls,  ducki, 
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geese,  and  turkeys,  were  cut  off,  and  the  wing  feathers  drawn 
out,  but  the  ruffians  would  not  wait  for  plucking  them.  They 
flung  them  in  that  state  into  a great  furnace,  designed  for 
cooking  the  meals  of  500  negroes,  when  the  ship  had  taken 
in  her  cargo.  Several  Westphalia  hams  were  added,  and  a 
large  sow  with  young  emboweled.  The  ship’s  cook  was  then 
commanded  to  boil  them  all  directly. 

Leave  was  obtained  for  the  surgeon  to  dress  the  wounded 
men  ; and  the  quarter-master  sending  to  know  what  was  the 
hour  by  Captain  Snelgrave’s  watch,  he  sent  it,  saying,  it  was 
a very  gooff  going  watch,  gold  cased.  The  pirate  held  it  up 
by  the  chain,  and  then  laying  it  on  the  deck,  gave  it  a kick, 
remarking  it  was  a very  good  football.  On  this  one  of  his 
crew  took  it  up,  saying  he  would  put  it  in  the  common  chest, 
to  be  sold  before  the  mast ; such  was  the  wanton  humour  of 
men  case-hardened  in  every  species  of  vice. 

Captain  Snelgrave  was  now  taken  on  board  the  pirate  ship, 
where  he  was  now  asked  about  the  quality  of  his  ship,  and 
her  rate  of  sailing.  He  replied,  that  she  sailed  well.  They 
told  him  she  would  make  a fine  pirate  man-of-war. 

The  captain’s  situation  was  by  no  means  an  agreeable  one, 
even  under  these  circumstances,  as  ferocious  men  are  gene- 
rally capricious.  He  now  fared  very  hard,  enduring  great 
fatigue  with  patience,  and  submitting  resignedly  to  the  Al- 
mighty will. 

Soon  after  the  captain  was  on  board  the  pirate  ship,  a tall 
man,  well  armed,  came  up  to  him,  and  told  him  his  name  was 
Jack  Griffin,  one  of  his  old  school-fellows.  Upon  Captain 
Snelgrave  appearing  not  to  recollect  him,  he  mentioned 
many  pranks  of  their  3mnth  together.  He  said,  he  was 
forced  into  the  pirate  service  : he  had  been  chief  mate  of  a 
Bristol  vessel.  He  declared  he  was  forced  to  act  as  master 
of  the  pirate.  The  crew  he  described  as  most  atrocious  mis- 
creants. Griffin,  who  was  well  armed,  promised  to  watch 
over  the  captain’s  safety,  as  the  pirates  would  soon  get  in- 
toxicated with  the  liquors  on  board  their  prize. 

Griffin  now  obtained  a bowl  of  punch,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  cabin,  where  a carpet  was  spread  to  sit  upon,  as  the 
pirate  ship  was  always  kept  clear  for  action.  They  sat  down 
cross-legged,  and  Cocklyn,  the  chief  or  captain,  drank  Snel- 
grave’s health,  saying,  his  crew  had  spoken  well  of  him.  The 
pirate  then  gave  the  nealth  of  James  III.,  meaning  the  Pre- 
tender, which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  one  of  the 
worthy  adherents  of  the  fallen  dynasty.  A hammock  was 
slui^  for  Captain  Snelgrave  at  night,  by  the  intercession  of 
Griffin;  but  the  pirates  “lay  rough,’’  as  they  styled  it,  be- 
cause their  vessels,  as  already  observed,  were  always  cleared 
for  action,  their  chief  not  being  allowed  a bed,  but  faring  as 
the  rest  did.  Having  at  length  got  into  his  hammock,  the 
captain  could  not  sleep  for  the  oaths  and  horrible  impreca- 
tions around  him. 

Griffin,  true  to  his  promise  of  guarding  his  old  school- 
fellow while  asleep,  kept  near  the  captain’s  hammock,  sword 
in  hand,  to  protect  him  from  insults.  Towards  morning, 
while  the  pirates  were  carousing  on  deck,  the  boatswain 
came  towards . the  hammock  in  a state  of  intoxication, 
swearing  that  he  would  slice  the  captain  for  ordering  the 
crew  to  fire,  dragged  him  from  his  hammock,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  have  executed  his  savage  threat,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Griffin,  who,  as  he  pressed  forward  to  stab  him,  cut  at  the 
fellow  with  his  sword  ; and,  after  a sharp  struggle,  succeeded 
in  beating  him  off.  At  length  the  wretches  fell  asleep,  and 
Snelgrave  was  no  longer  molested.  Griffin  the  next  day  com- 
plained of  the  boatswain’s  conduct,  and  he  was  threatened 
with  a whipping.  However,  Snelgrave  wisely  pleaded  for 
him,  by  saying  he  was  in  liquor. 

That  day  ten  of  Captain  Snelgrave’s  men,  and  the  first 
mate,  entered  with  the  pirates.  To  this  man  Jones,  the  non- 
resistance  of  the  crew  of  the  galley  was  justly  ascribed,  he 
having  prevented  them  from  taking  the  arms  out  of  the 
chests. 

The  following  morning  they  ransacked  Snelgrave’s  ship, 
throwing  quantities  of  goods  overboard,  of  which  they  could 
make  no  use.  By  the  evening,  they  had  in  this  manner 
wasted  the  cargo  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  thousand 
pounds  in  value.  They  were  anxious  only  for  the  money  and 


articles  of  clothing.  Remonstrance  on  this  waste  would 
have  been  dangerous,  as  the  pirates  had  not  forgiven  Snel- 
grave for  desiring  his  men  to  fire  into  their  boat. 

All  this  time  Captain  Snelgrave  was  in  the  pirate  vessel. 

It  happened,  that  there  resided  at  Sierra  Leone  a Captain  , 
Glynn,  who,  although  he  had  suffered  by  pirates,  was  on  good 
terms  with  them,  and  yet  kept  his  hands  free  from  their  I 
guilt.  He  was  intimate  with  two  other  pirate  captains  in 
the  river,  one  of  whom,  named  Davis,  kept  his  crew  under  i 
strict  discipline.  Glynn  and  Davis  went  into  the  vessel  in 
which  Snelgrave  was,  and  remonstrated  on  the  ill-usage  pur- 
sued towards  him.  In  consequence,  he  was  permitted  to  go 
on  board  his  own  ship,  where  the  havoc  was  irreparable.  I 
His  escrutoires  were  broken  open,  and  robbed  of  their  con- 
tents. Books,  utterly  useless  to  the  pirates,  were  taken  out 
of  the  chests  and  flung  overboard.  1 

The  captain  had  now  the  chagrin  of  sitting  down  in  his  i 
own  cabin,  and  seeing  all  around  treated  with  his  liquors,  and 
other  good  things  from  his  private  stores,  which  set  the 
pirates  in  excellent  humour.  A quarrel,  however,  arose,  and 
the  pirates  were  going  on  boardgtheir  own  ships  to  prepare 
for  action  with  each  other.  They  were  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented by  the  interposition  of  their  captive.  4 

Captain  Snelgrave  had  a second  time  a narrow  escape  from  | 
the  boatswain,  who  flashed  a pistol  at  him,  which  luckily^ 
missed  fire  ; but  the  pirate  carpenter  taking  the  prisoner’s  | 
part,  beat  the  fellow  so  severely  as  almost  to  kill  him.  The 
boatswain  having  been  sent  on  board  his  own  ship.  Captain 
Snelgrave  slept  undisturbed.  The  next  day  he  had  the  mor- 
tification to  see  the  waste  of  property  resumed.  Nothing  1 
could  more  strongly  picture  the  conduct  of  the  lawless  ban-  j 
ditti,  than  what  was  exhibited  at  this  time.  Half  hogsheads  | 
of  claret  and  brandy  were  hoisted  on  deck,  the  heads  knocked 
in,  and  cans  and  bowls  dipped  into  them,  until  the  depredators 
were  satisfied ; and  then  they  threw  the  contents  at  each  i 
others  by  bucketsful.  When  what  was  on  deck  was  thus  ] 
emptied,  they  hoisted  up  more  ; and  in  the  evening  washed  | 
the  deck  with  what  remained  in  the  casks.  They^  demolished  | 
the  bottled  liquors  by  striking  off  the  necks  with  their  cut-  * 
lasses.  In  a short  time  the  waste  was  so  great,  that  only  a ' 
little  French  brandy  remained  of  all  the  ship’s  stock.  The  j 
stores  of  sugar,  butter,  and  cheese,  were  also  soon  gone  in  ' 
this  scene  of  mad  riot.  Some  of  them  stumbling  over  a 
bundle  of  the  captain’s  necessaries,  which  the  chief  pirate  i 
had  allowed  him  to  secure,  it  was  flung  overboard,  “ because j 
it  lay  in  the  way.”  ; 

One  of  the  pirates  observing  a packet  in  which  was  a black  ^ 
suit  of  clothes  belonging  to  the  captain,  would  see  what  was  ? 
in  it,  and  took  up  the  things,  together  with  a good  hat  and  ^ 
wig  which  were  with  them.  Captain  Snelgrave  in  vain  told  - 
him  he  was  allowed  to  have  them.  The  fellow  struck  him  ^ 
with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  and  cautioned  him  never  to  dispute  f 
a pirate’s  will,  signifying,  he  might  take  his  life  for  it.  The  ' 
pirate  then  put  on  the  clothes,  and  in  half-an-hour  after-’ 
wards  took  them  off  and  threw  them  overboard,  his  comrades  ^ 
having  drenched  him  with  buckets  of  claret.  This  man,; 
named  Kennedy,  ended  his  career  at  Execution  Dock.  ^ 

Soon  after  Captain  Snelgrave  obtained  leave  to  go  on  | 
shore,  to  the  house  of  Captain  Glynn,  where  the  three  pirate  I 
captains  received  him  with  civility,  and  promised  they  would 
do  all  in  their  power  to  obtain  his  necessaries  for  him.  He 
was  so  much  in  want,  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a shirt  j 
from  Captain  Glynn,  having  been  three  days  without  a change  j 
in  that  burning  climate.  On  the  following  day  the  captains 
went  on  board  with  their  prisoner,  and  one  of  them  persuaded 
Cocklyn  to  address  the  pirate  crew  in  his  behalf.  The  result 
was,  that  they  agreed  to  give  Captain  Snelgrave  a ship  which 
they  intended  to  quit,  together  with  what  remained  of  his 
cargo ; and  they  proposed  also  to  add  a large  quantity  of  I 
goods  from  other  prizes,  which  were  of  no  use  to  them.  This 
was  a delicate  thing  to  accept,  as  the  goods  were  the  pro-  , 
perty  of  others ; and,  by  the  interposition  of  Da'vis,  the  pi-  j 
rate  captain,  Snelgrave  was  allowed  to  decline  the  offer.  One  ' 
of  the  pirate  vessels,  which  they  intended  to  abandon,  was  : 
then  placed  alongside  Captain  Snelgrave’s  ship  : a considera-  ) 
ble  portion  of  the  cargo  was  saved,  and  hoisted  into  it  by  ■ 
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Eome  of  his  own  crew  ; but  his  private  adventure,  consisting 
of  cloths,  liquors,  and  fine  goods,  were  destroyed.  Pieces  of 
fine  holland  had  been  opened  upon  the  deck,  on  which  the 
pirates  had  lain  down  half  drunk.  Buckets  of  claret  thrown 
over  them  in  this  state  stained  the  linen,  and  then  it  was 
flung  into  the  sea. 

Captain  Snelgrave  now  got  leave  to  sleep  in  a ship  com- 
manded by  Captain  Elliot  of  Barbadoes,  and  had  leave  to  go 
on  shore  when  he  pleased.  On  board  that  ship  he  slept  four 
nights,  until  the  vessel  given  him  was  laded.  During  this 
period,  the  pirate  who  had  fired  at  him  when  his  ship  was 
first  boarded,  was  attacked  with  fever,  and  desired  to  see  him 
alone,  and  implored  forgiveness.  Some  of  his  comrades  then 
came  in  to  ask  him  how  he  did,  and  he  ordered  his  boy  to 
give  Captain  Snelgrave  the  key  of  his  necessaries,  and  let 
him  take  what  he  choose  ; which  the  captain  did  not  hesitate 
to  do,  as  he  stood  so  much  in  need  of  them. 

This  man  fell  into  a delirium  the  same  night,  and  died  be- 
fore the  morning,  cursing  God  his  Maker  in  such  a frightful 
manner,  that  it  affected  several  of  the  pirates  who  were  yet 
novices  in  that  mode  of  life  ; and  they  came  privately,  in 
consequence,  to  obtain  Captain  Snelgrave’s  advice  how  they 
should  get  out  of  their  evil  course.  A proclamation  of  pardon 
had  been  issued  to  all  pirates  who  surrendered  before  the  1st 
of  July,  1719,  and  the  captain  advised  them  to  embrace  the 
pardon  so  tendered. 

Three  laced  coats  among  the  plunder  having  given  origin 
:o  a dispute,  during  which  Captain  Snelgrave  was  threatened 
3y  one  of  the  pirates  named  Williams,  that  he  should  be  cut 
;o  pieces,  a singular  instance  of  vanity  was  exhibited,  in  his 
bllowing  the  advice  of  Captain  Elliot,  and  addressing  the 
fellow  as  “captain,”  a thing  so  gratifying  to  the  scoundrel, 
that  the  flattery  made  him  a friend,  and  he  sent  Captain  Snel- 
grave a keg  of  wine. 

A French  ship  having  come  into  the  river,  was  captured 
and  run  on  shore.  In  the  meantime,  Captain  Snelgrave 
landed  his  cargo  from  the  ship  into  which  it  had  been  shifted ; 
and  the  pirates  made  him  dine  with  them,  to  commemorate 
their  fitting  out  his  own  vessel  as  a freebooter,  on  which  they 
broke  their  glasses  and  fired  the  guns.  They  called  her  the 
Windham  Galley.  She  had  two  flush  decks.  The  scuttle  of 
;he  powder-room  happened  to  be  open,  when  some  cartridges 
lear  the  aftermost  guns  took  fire.  The  danger  was  immi- 
lent,  for  in  a room  under  there  was  stowed  twenty  thousand 
)ounds  weight  of  gunpowder. 

The  pirates  at  this  time  burned  the  Rising  Sun,  the  ship 
hey  quitted  to  go  on  board  the  Bird  galley.  Snelgrave  now 
equested  Captain  Davis  to  obtain  for  him  his  liberty.  Davis 
.ccordingly  interfered,  and  eventually  succeeded. 

Captain  Davis  insisting  on  Snelgrave  going  to  sup  with  him 
t would  have  been  unwise  not  to  obey.  In  the  midst  of 
upper,  about  eight  in  the  evening,  a cry  of  fire  was  heard 
n board.  The  crew  were  the  greater  part  of  them  drunk, 
nd  there  were  more  than  fifty  prisoners  on  board  at  the 
ime.  Great  confusion  prevailed,  and  the  more  sober  part  of 
he  people  on  board  only  thought  of  getting  off  in  the  boats. 
?he  guns  were  fired  to  oblige  them  to  return,  for  the  flames 
acreased  rapidly.  There  were  thirty  thousand  pounds  weight 
f gunpowder  now  below,  and  the  fire  was  making  a-head  in 
he  hold.  One  fellow,  who  was  very  active  amid  the  univer- 
al  confusion,  put  his  head  up  the  hatchway,  and  called  for 
lankets  and  water,  which,  he  declared,  if  not  brought  di- 
ectly,  the  ship  must  blow  up.  Captain  Snelgrave  caught 
p all  the  blankets  and  rugs  which  he  could  find,  and  this 
old  fellow  placed  them  against  the  bulk-head  of  thepowder- 
oom.  Water  was  poured  on  them  from  buckets  to  prevent 
he  fire  from  catching.  The  night  was  dark,  the  crew  drunk, 
nd  no  hope  of  mastering  the  fire  seemed  to  remain  ; to 
pring  into  the  water  was  certain  death,  from  the  sharks 
overing  around  the  vessel.  Captain  Snelgrave  therefore 
)ok  a quarter-deck  grating,  and  lowered  it  with  a rope, 
oping  to  get  away  upon  that,  as  several  persons  had  got 
ito  the  boats  again,  and  gone  ofl  with  them.  While  the 
a-ptain  was  thus  meditating  his  escape  lie  heard  a shout 
’ora  the  main-deck,  “For  a brave  blast  to  go  to  hell  with.’’ 

•n  which,  some  of  the  newly  enlered  pirates  near  him  be- 


lieving the  ship  must  blow  up  in  a few  minutes,  lamented 
their  entering  on  that  vile  course  of  life,  with  bitter  excla- 
mations against  the  old  offenders  on  the  main-deck.  Fifty 
of  the  crew  got  on  the  bowsprit  and  spritsail  yard  in  the 
vain  hope  that  they  might  escape  destruction  there.*All  was 
panic  and  confusion.  A man  named  Taylor , and  fifteen  more 
laboured  to  subdue  the  flames  in  the  hold  until  they  suc- 
ceeded ; and  never  flinched,  though  they  were  all  terribly 
burned.  A negro,  it  appeared  had  gone  to  draw  rum  with  a 
candle,  and  set  the  spirits  on  fire,  together  with  those  in  a 
second  cask  close  by ; fortunately,  twenty  other  casks  of  rum 
near,  and  as  many  of  tar  and  pitch,  escaped,  or  the  vessel 
could  not  have  been  saved.  The  services  of  Captain  Snel- 
grave gained  him  the  good  will  of  the  pirates.  They  sent 
him  word  when  the  necessaries  were  to  be  sold  before  the 
mast,  and  many  of  them  bought  things  which  had  belonged 
to  him  and  returned  them.  He  speedily  got  to  the  shore 
with  his  purchases,  and  was  advised  now  to  escape  into  the 
woods  until  the  pirates  sailed,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  do. 
When  they  had  left  Sierra  Leone,  he  returned  to  Captain 
Glynn’s,  freighted  a vessel  with  all  the  plundered  goods 
which  he  could  get  back,  and  set  sail  for  Bristol,  with  six 
masters  of  ships  whose  vessels  had  been  destroyed,  and  no 
less  than  sixty  passengers,  where  he  arrived  August  1, 1719. 


A RECOLLECTION  OF  THE  HERO  OF  TRAFALGAR 
WHEN  MIDSHIPMAN. 

('From  the  Fortunes  of  Frank  Fairfield). 

The  young  officer  returned  to  his  ship,  and  the  next  day 
she  was  sailing  down  the  Thames,  and  Nelson  (who  had  com- 
manded the  admiral’s  tender  at  Chatham,  and  gained  a com- 
plete knowledge  of  both  rivers),  pointed  out  to  his  messmate 
the  various  shoals  and  sands,  and  the  marks  for  clearing, 
them,  the  entire  distance  from  Woolwich  to  the  Downs. 
This  alone,  in  one  of  his  age,  showed  that  he  was  no  ordinary 
character,  for  the  navigation  was  extremely  intricate  and 
dangerous,  and  the  pilot  declared  that  Nelson  was  perfectly 
correct.  They  remained  one  night  in  the  Downs,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  where  having  received  final  orders, 
the  “ Seahorse  ” ran  out  through  the  Needles’  passage  (so 
named  from  a range  of  sharp-pointed  rocks,  that  extend  some 
distance  into  the  sea,  from  the  westernmost  extreme  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight),  and  made  all  sail  down  Channel. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  the  weather  became  thick  and 
misty,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  length  of  half  a 
cable  from  the  ship.  The  wind  was  fair  and  steady,  and  the 
frigate  was  going  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour,  with  the 
water  as  smooth  as  a mill-pond.  The  two  friends  (Nelson  and 
Fairfield)  contrived  to  be  appointed  to  keep  watch  together, 
under  one  of  the  finest  old  seamen  in  the  service, — Mr. 
Weatherwise,  the  master.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
rough  school ; was  well  acquainted  with  the  taste  of  “ tarred 
gingerbread;”  (that  is,  had  been  often  beaten  with  a tarry 
rope),  and  had  been  thrashed  from  childhood  into  almost 
manhood,  by  a stern  and  severe  commander,  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade.  Still  he  had  persevered,  till  he  was  made  mate 
of  a West  Indiaman,  but  the  ship  being  wrecked,  he  was 
picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Plymouth,  by  a press-gang,  and 
conveyed  on  board  a man-of-war,  where  he  served  before  the 
mast.  His  good  conduct  and  seaman-like  qualities,  caught 
the  attention  of  his  noble  captain.  Viscount  Howe  (who 
afterwards  became  the  celebrated  Admiral  Earl  Howe),  and 
as  he  never  allowed  merit  to  go  unrewarded,  Weatherwise 
was  raised  to  the  quarter-deck  i and  went  through  the  usual 
gradations,  till  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  frigate  they 
were  then  in.  He  was  partial  to  the  lads,  and  had  more  than 
once  or  twice  assisted  them  in  their  attempts  to  learn  their 

duty.  . 1 • 

It  was  the  first  watch  (that  is,  from  before  eight  in  the 

evening  till  midnight)  and,  as  I said  before,  very  hazy.  The 
master  had  charge  of  the  deck,  and  as  a mark  of  favour  the 
two  young  watchmates  were  suffered  to  walk  by  his  side, 
wliilst  he  related  to  them  many  circumstances  in  his  early 
life,  connected  with  the  atrocious  dealers  in  human  flesh— 
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the  slavers.  He  was  telling  them  of  “ a young  negress,  who 
was'a  mother,  and  had  an  infant  with  her,  of  which  she  seemed 
very  fond,  but  her  condition  preyed  so  bitterly  upon  her 
spirits,  that  she  either  could  not  or  would  not  dance,  when 
ordered  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  her  limbs.  The 
whip  was  applied  to  her  bare  back,  but  she  continued  reso- 
lute, and  crouched  on  the  deck,  holding  the  infant  in  her 
arms,  without  uttering  a word.  The  captain,  a hard-hearted 
man,  by  way  of  arousing  her,  as  well  as  punishing  her, 
ordered  the  child  to  be  taken  from  her,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  it  had  the  instantaneous  effect  of  calling  her 
energies  into  action  ; she  struggled  for  her  baby  like  a tigress, 
and  though  repeatedly  struck  down,  again  sprang  upon  her 
assailants,  and  with  loud  shrieks,  tried  to  tear  the  poor  little 
thing  from  the  cruel  men  who  had  deprived  her  of  it.  But 
even  a mother’s  strength  was  nothing  compared  with  that  of 
her  persecutors.  The  child  was  carried  away,  and  the  young 
female  throwing  herself  violently  down,  beat  her  head  against 
the  deck  till  the  blood  ran  in  streams  down  her  black  skin, 
from  the  injuries  she  inflicted  upon  herself.”  _ 

“ It  must  have  been  a distressing  sight,  sir,”  said  Frank 
(Fairfield),  shuddering,  as  fancy  contemplated  the  picture ; 
“ I cannot  think  how  men’s  hearts  can  be  so  devoid  of  hu- 
manity.” 

“ There  is  but  little  feeling  in  a slave-ship,”  observed  Mr. 
Weatherwise  ; “ self-interest  does  much,  but  humanity  is  an 
unknown  article  among  the  stores  of  a slaver.  It  was  indeed 
a pitiable  spectacle  ; and  there,  poor  creature,  she  was  suffered 
to  lay,  bleeding  and  insensible,”  as  the  captain  said  “ the  loss 
of  blood  would  serve  to  tame  her,  and  while  she  was  unable 
to  move,  she  could  do  herself  no  harm.”  At  last  she  began 
to  revive,  and  then  iron  shackles  were  put  upon  her  hands, 
and  upon  her  legs,  and  her  wrists  and  ankles  drawn  close 
together.  At  first  she  was  very  desperate,  but  after  a time 
grew  more  composed  and  quiet;  but  it  was  only  considered 
the  artifice  of  a nigger — and  a cunning  set  of  beings  they  are, 
I can  assure  you.  Well,  it  was  only  considered  to  be  an 
artifice ; and  there  they  kept  her  through  a long  dreary 
night,  without  a soul  to  speak  or  to  say  a word  of  comfort  to 
her,  for  the  rest  of  the  niggers  were  locked  up  below.  She 
asked  for  water,  but  no  one  would  give  it  to  her  ; and  all  this 
punishment  was  inflicted  because  she  refused  to  dance.” 

“ But  was  it  not  a strange  and  unnatural  thing,  sir,  to  try 
and  force  a poor  unhappy  negress  to  dance,  especially  in  the 
situation  in  which  she  was  placed  V*  asked  Frank ; while 
Nelson,  though  somewhat  agitated,  did  not  utter  a word. 

It  was  not  for  their  own  pleasure  that  they  danced,”  an- 
swered Mr.  Weatherwise  ; “but  when  they  first  got  to  sea, 
they  were  always  terribly  sullen,  and  moped  like  idiots,  re- 
fusing to  eat  their  food,  even  with  the  lash  laid  across  their 
shoulders ; many  would  have  starved  themselves  to  death, 
or  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs  through  inactivity  and  cramp  ; 
and  as  money  was  to  be  made  of  them,  means  were  resorted 
to  that  prevented  them  from  becoming  unsaleable.  It  was 
with  this  intention  that  the  whips  were  got  up,  and  the  un- 
fortunate wretches  made  to  skip  about  in  wild  antics.  Some 
captains  were  more  brutal  than  others ; ours  was  a mon- 
ster, for  he  took  pleasure  in  tormenting  his  victims.” 

“I  wish  I had  him  here  now,”  exclaimed  young  Nelson, 
as  he  clenched  his  fist,  and  stamped  his  foot ; “ I would,  if  it 
was  in  my  power,  make  him  feel  the  siifierings  himself 
that  he  has  inflicted  upon  others.’’ 

“He  is  enduring  greater  torments,’’  muttered  the  master  ; 
“at  least,  my  ideas  of  retribution  lead  me  to  think  so.  He 
is  dead,  young  gentleman — scratched  off  the  muster-book  of 
life  by  his  own  hand  ; for  the  next  voyage  after  I left  the 
ship  the  niggers  mutinied,  and  gained  possession.  The  mates 
and  crew  were  killed  by  the  exasperated  blacks,  but  the 
captain,  fearing  to  fall  into  their  merciless  power,  fired  a 
pistol-ball  through  his  own  head,  and  died  with  murderous 
guilt  upon  his  soul.  What  hope,  then,  could  there  be  for  him?” 

For  three  or  four  minutes  not  another  word  was  spoken, 
and  each  seemed  absorbed  in  his  own  painful  meditations  ; 
till  at  length  Frank  broke  the  silence  by  inquiring  what  had 
become  of  the  negress  of  whom  he  had  been  speaking. 


“Oh,  aye  !”  returned  the  master;  “general  matters  had 
drawn  away  my  thoughts  from  that  particular  object,  but  I ; 
will  tell  you.  Let  me  see  : I said  she  had  been  kept  lashed  i 
almost  neck  and  heels  together  for  the  whole  of  a dismal 
night,  and  her  moans  were  distressing  to  hear,  only  there 
were  very  few  who  cared  anything  about  them, — they  were 
accustomed  to  the  thing ; and  yet  I think  there  was  not  one 
amongst  the  ship’s  company  who  would  have  behaved  in  the 
same  manner  to  a dumb  animal ! Unlimited  and  irresponsi-  ■ 
ble  authority  is  at  all  times  dangerous,  even  in  the  hands  of 
good  men  ; how  much  more,  then,  is  it  so,  when  exercised  by 
tyrants ; and  it  is  a melancholy  fact,  my  young  friends,  that  I 
men  are  more  ready  to  oppress  their  fellow  creatures  than  to  | 
inflict  injury  upon  animals.  As  for  the  poor  black  girl,  she 
had  done  no  hurt  or  wrong  ; but,  torn  from  her  quiet  home  I 
by  marauders,  and  perhaps  her  only  protector,  the  father 
of  her  child,  slain  (for  he  was  not  on  board),  she  was  sold 
to  an  agent  on  the  coast,  and  shipped  with  others,  to  be  sent  I 
to  a place  where  they  imagined  they  would  be  fattened  and 
then  killed  for  a feast.  It  was  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
horror  and  despair  took  possession  of  their  minds.  Whe- 
ther  she  really  entertained  this  supposition  or  not  I cannot  i 
take  upon  myself  to  say,  but  I have  known  it  in  many,  many  i 
instances ; at  all  events,  if  the  Creator  bad  given  her  rea-  i 
soning  faculties  and  feelings,— and  it  would  he  presumption  I 
to  say  that  one  so  wise  and  good  had  withheld  them — then,  ; 
however  ignorant,  her  soul  must  have  been  wrung  with  an-  ‘ 
guish ; for  I need  not  tell  you  the  difference  between  even 
a hut  with  a plot  of  garden  ground,  where  nature  was 
spontaneously  distributing  the  simple  necessaries  to  sup- 
port existence,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  the  rough 
and  pathless  oceau  that  had  never  before  been  tried. 
She  had  suflPered,  and  was  still  sufibring,  injustice  and 
cruelty.  What  will  not  a mother  do  for  her  child  ? and  her  I 
infant  had  been  wrested  from  her  I Well,  young  men,  I told  I 
you  that  she  grew  more  satisfied,  and  at  length  appeared  to 
be  cheerful,  and  it  puzzled  me,  aye,  pained  my  heart,  to  see 
that  a woman  could  so  soon  forget  the  babe  that  she  was 
suckling ; even  older  heads  than  mine  were  deceived  by  it, , 
and  after  some  hours’  confinement,  she  was  released,  and  ate  i 
her  allowance  with  avidity;  but  she  happened  to  hear  her 
infant  cry,  and  then  she  got  restless  again,  and  by  signs  pro- 1 
mised  to  do  all  that  was  required,  if  they  would  but  restore 
it;  she  even  capered  on  the  deck  to  show  her  willingness. 

‘ I thought  so,’  said  the  captain  ; ‘ we’ve  tamed  her  at  last — 
she’s  cowed  enough  now — you  may  give  her  the  brat,  and  i 
let’s  see  how  she  will  behave.’  I myself  took  the  child  to 
her,  and  she  looked  so  gratefully  in  my  face,  as  she  clasped! 
it  to  her  bosom,  that  even  I,  Tom  Weatherwise,  hardened  byj 
such  scenes,  and  the  kicks  and  cuffs  I got  from  every  one,  Ij 
could  not  help  pumping  water  into  my  eyes,  for  which  I got! 
a crack  on  the  side  of  the  head — but  from  use,  that  was  no-i 
thing  to  me  ; and  I couldn’t  help  feeling  pleased  to  see  her  i 
fondle  the  poor  little  naked  innocent.  She  sat  upon  the  deck,]  , 
humming  over  it  a low,  mournful  tune,  that  was  like  the 
sighing  of  the  wind  mingling  with  the  moaning  of  the  waves; 
and  thus  she  continued  for  a couple  of  hours,  when  suddenly 
springing  up,  at  a moment  when  nobody  was  near  to  her,  shei 
got  upon  the  bulwark,  and  before  any  soul  could  prevent  it, 
she  pressed  the  infant  closely  to  her,  and  dashed  into  the;  I 
waves.  The  ship  was  running  six  knots  (miles),  and  before  I 
they  could  shorten  sail  and  bring  her  to,  the  sea  had  closed  I 
for  ever  over  the  mother  and  the  child.  Never  shall  I for-!  I 
get—”  i I 

“Sail,  ho!”  uttered  young  Nelson,  in  a subdued  voice.  I 
glad  to  interrupt  the  narrative,  whilst  Frank’s  eyes  were  I 
dimmed  with  tears.  I 

Where,  where  ?”  demanded  the  master,  equally  pleased  I 
to  have  his  attention  drawn  to  other  objects.  I 

“ On  the  larboard  (left-hand)  beam,  sir,’’  answered  the  I 
young  officer,  eagerly ; “ there  she  is — looming  large  in  the  I 
fog,  and  almost  within  hail.”  He  ran  and  fetched  the  mas-  I 
ter’s  glass,  and  presented  it  to  him.  I 

Mr.  Weatherwise  looked  intently  at  the  stranger,  whilst  I 
the  two  young  midshipmen  noiselessly  aroi^sed  the  watch  I 
every  man  taking  his  proper  station,  I 
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“ it  is  a large  lugger,”  said  the  master  ; “port  the  helm  a 
little ; if  she  is  an  enemy  v'e  must  decoy  her.  Clear  away 
the  guns  on  the  larboard  side.  Keep  a bright  eye  upon  her, 
Mr.  Nelson,  whilst  I go  down  and  report  to  the  captain.  Be 
smart  with  the  guns,  Mr.  Fairfield,  but  make  no  noise.  Have 
the  signal  lanterns  ready,  but  do  not  hoist  them.” 

Mr.  Weather  wise  descended  to  the  cabin,  but  his  absence 
did  not  occupy  more  than  three  or  four  minutes,  when  he 
again  appeared  on  deck,  and  once  more  steadily  directed  his 
glass  towards  the  stranger,  so  as  to  ascertain  that  she  was 
running  nearly  on  the  same  course  as  the  frigate,  which  they 
either  did  not  see,  or  else  intended  to  approach  with  caution. 
Every  eye  was  upon  the  alert — every  ear  was  open — the  ut- 
most .vigilance  prevailed.  Frank  had  got  the  larboard  guns 
cast  loose,  and  was  now  occupied  with  the  watch  in  loosing 
the  opposite  ones.  The  “ Seahorse”  pretended  to  widen  the 
distance  between  them,  the  master  well  knowing  that  if  it 
was  an  English  lugger  she  would  keep  on  her  way,  but  if  a 
French  privateer  (as  as  he  strongly  suspected),  they  would, 
in  the  gloom,  take  the  frigate  for  a merchant  ship.  As  well 
as  time  would  admit,  some  of  the  men  were  employed  in 
disguising  the  “ Seahorse,”  by  means  of  painted  canvass  that 
was  usually  spread  over  the  seamen’s  hammocks.  Young 
Nelson  was  very  active  in  effecting  this  ; and,  in  fact,  froM 
the  moment  the  stranger  was  supposed  to  be  an  enemy,  iie 
was  all  excitement,  whilst  Frank  coolly,  but  effectually^  saw 
that  his  own  duty  was  fulfilled. 

A few  minutes  brought  Captain  Farmer  upon  the  quarter- 
deck. His  look  at  the  lugger  was  but  momentary,  and  without 
hesitation  he  declared  her  to  be  an  enemy,  and  ordered  every 
soul  to  be  sent  up  from  below  by  the  quarter-masters  and  the 
boatswain’s-mates,  as  quietly  as  possible.  The  ofl&cers  were 
also  called,  and  in  a very  brief  interval  every  one  was  at  his 
post.  The  stranger  kept  edging  stealthily  towards  the  frigate 
till  she  got  within  hail,  when  Captain  Farmer  bellowed  through 
his  speaking-trumpet,  “Ho,  the  lugger  ahoy!  from  whence 
came  you?” 

“The  ‘Adventure,’  of  Jersey,”  replied  a voice,  in  good 
English ; “ bound  to  the  Cove  of  Cork.” 

“That  tale  will  not  do  for  me,”  muttered  Captain  Farmer; 
“ starboard  the  helm,  and  close  liim.  Mind  how  you  steer,  my 
man,  and  stand  by  there  fore  and  aft  to  trim  sails.” 

“ The  lugger  is  hauling  to  the  wind,  sir,”  said  young  Nelson, 
who  was  keenly  intent  upon  her  movements;  “shall  we  give 
her  a gun,  sir?” 

The  captain  looked  at  the  stranger  for  a moment,  and  then 
answered,  “Beall  ready  for  firing!  brace  round  the  yards! 
starboard  the  helm !” 

Now,  whether  Nelson  had  misunderstood  the  captain’s  orders, 
or,  with  that  promptitude  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so 
famous,  he  took  the  responsibility  upon  himself,  certain  it  is, 
that  he  called  to  Frank,  and  uttered,  in  a low  tone,  “ That 
feUow  will  hug  to  windward  of  us  in  no  time,  unless  we  can 
wing  him;  and,  after  all,  if  we  miss,  it  is  only  a few  pounds  of 
iron  thrown  away.  Point  that  next  gun,  Fairfield;  take  a 
steady  aim,  and  when  I sing  out  “fire,”  let  fly;  it  is  our  only 
chance.” 

Frank  did  as  he  was  bid.  Nelson  gave  the  -word;  the  two 
guns  went  off  with  nearly  one  report,  and  whilst  the  smoke  was 
still  chnging  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Captain  Farmer  de- 
manded who  it  was  that  dared  to  fire  without  his  orders. 

“ It  was  I,  sir,”  answered  Nelson,  boldly ; “ I thought — ” 

“ Thought,”  repeated  the  captain,  interrupting  the  finish  of 
the  sentence;  “who  gave  you  liberty  to  think,  sir?  Come  aft 
here  directly.” 

“ I’m  in  for  it,  Fairfield,”  said  the  youth : “ do  you  hold  your 
tongue,  and  nobody  will  bring  your  name  in.  Never  mind;  I 
would  do  it  again,  if  it  was  yet  to  be  done.” 

“ But  I shall  insist  on  taking  my  share  of  the  blame,”  re- 
sponded Frank,  “ though  I thought  you  had  orders;”  and  the 
youths  went  aft  together. 

“ You  may  have  hit  a friend,  Mr.  Nelson,”  exclaimed  the 
captain,  angrily;  “perhaps  sacrificed  tlie  lives  of  fellow-couii- 
trymen.  I am  commander  here,  sir,  and — ” 

Before  he  had  time  to  finish,  “ bang,  Ining,”  went  the  guns  of 


the  lugger.  There  was  a crash  aloft,  and  over  went  the  frigate  s 
foretop- gallant  mast,  with  its  sails  knocked  away  by  the  snot. 
The  smoke  had  now,  however,  somewhat  cleared  off,  and  one 
of  the  men  shouted,  “ Her  main  dug  is  down,  sir.” 

“I  did  that,”  said  Nelson;  “and  now  she  will  be  our  own. 
We  shall  get  out  of  the  scrape  this  time,  anyhow,  Fairfield.’* 
And  they  did  so,  for  the  captain  saw  the  advantage  which  it 
gave  him,  and  was  too  generous  to  be  severe.  The  lugger  put 
away  before  the  wind  again,  but  the  frigate  was  too  close  for 
her  to  escape.  Several  shots  Avere  exchanged,  with  but  little 
effect,  till,  in  about  an  hour’s  time,  the  “ Seahorse”  got  fairly 
alongside,  and  at  the  first  threat  of  sinking  her,  she  hailed  that 
they  surrendered.  It  Avas  a fine  French  privateer,  from  St. 
Maloes,  carrying  twelve  guns  and  one  hundred  and  tAventy  men ; 
had  quitted  her  port  the  day  previous,  but  had  captured 
nothing.  Captain  Farmer  took  out  the  prisoners,  bore  up  for 
Pl3rmouth  Avith  his  prize,  and  having  landed  the  Frenchmen, 
and  placed  the  privateer  under  the  charge  of  the  port-admiral, 
he  again  proceeded  to  sea. 

From  that  moment  young  Nelson  was  treated  Avith  great 
consideration  by  the  captain,  and  became  the  pride  of  the  ship’s 
company.  But  he  would  not  take  all  the  credit  to  himself; 
Prank  shared  his  honours,  and  the  friends  became  more  strongly 
attached  than  ever.  It  is  true,  that  something  like  jealousy 
arose  amongst  the  other  oflicers,  who  declared  that  Nelson  de- 
served punishment  for  disobedience ; nor  did  he  deny  the  con- 
clusion, but  contented  himself  by  observing,  that  no  one  was  fit 
for  the  service  of  liis  country  if  he  would  not  run  any  risk  to 
capture  an  enemy.  The  only  notice  that  Captain  Farmer  took 
of  the  delinquency,  was  to  separate  Frank  and  Nelson  from 
being  Avatchmates,  to  the  vexation  of  Mr.  Weatherwise,  who, 
however,  did  not,  on  that  account,  relax  his  efforts  to  give  them 
good  instruction. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  OCCURRENCES  ON  BOARD 
OF  THE  FRANCIS  AND  MARY, 

LOST  IN  HER  PASSAGE  FROM  ST.  JOHH’s,  FERJBUAJaY,  1825. 

On  the  18th  of  January  1825,  the  Francis  and  Mary  sailed 
from  St.  John’s,  laden  with  timber,  and  on  the  5th  of  February 
was  overtaken  by  a hard  gale : shipped  a heavy  sea,  which  car- 
ried away  the  long  boat,  companion,  and  tiller;  unshipped  the 
rudder,  the  best  bower  chain,  and  Avashed  a man  overboard, 
who  was  afterwards  saved.  Another  heavy  sea  struck  us, 
Avhich  stove  in  our  stern.  We  cut  away  our  foremast,  and 
both  bower  anchors,  to  keep  the  ship  to  the  Avind.  We  got  the 
master’s  wife  and  a female  passenger  up,  Avhilst  Ave  Avere  clear- 
ing away  below,  and  lightening  the  ship.  At  daylight  Ave 
found  Patrick  Cooney  hanging  by  his  legs  to  the  catharpms, 
dead,  from  fatigue,  and  committed  his  body  to  the  deep. 

Feb.  6th,  Av^e  saw  a strange  sail  standing  towards  us,  and 
made  signal  of  distress — stranger  spoke  to  us,  and  remained  in 
company  tAventy-four  hours,  but  gave  us  no  assistance,  making 
an  excuse  tha,t  the  sea  was  running  too  high.  The  next  day 
Ave  saAv  a brig  to  leeward,  and  made  the  signal  of  distress,  upon 
which  she  bore  up  and  shoAved  American  colours.  Spoke  to 
us,  and  asked  Iioav  long  Aveliad  been  in  that  situation,  and  Avhat 
we  intended  to  do — if  we  intended  to  leave  the  ship  ? We  re- 
plied we  did.  He  then  asked  us  if  we  had  any  rigging!  and 
we  ansAvered  yes;  but  night  coming  on,  and  it  bloAving  hard, 
Ave  saw  no  more  of  her.  About  the  11th  we  saw  a large  ship 
to  the  nortliAvard,  but  did  not  speak  to  her.  At  this  time  all 
our  provisions  were  out,  and  we  suffered  much  from  hunger, 
having  received  no  nourishment  for  nme  days! 

On  the  21st,  Jau“^s  Clarke,  a seaman,  died;  and  after  reading 
prayers  we  committed  his  body  to  the  deep.  We  were  at  this 
time  on  half  a gill  of  water  a day,  and  suffered  much  Irom 
hunger.  On  the  22nd,  John  Wilson,  a seaman,  died,  and  Ave 
preserved  his  body,  cut  it  up  in  quarters,  and  hung  theni  up. 
From  this  time  to  the  Gth  of  March,  six  seamen  perished  Irom 
hunger.  Also  James  Frier,  Avho  was  Avorking  his  passage 
borne,  under  a promise  of  marriage  to  the  female  passenger, 
who  attended  on  the  master’s  Avife;  and  who,  when  she  lieard 
of  Frier’s  death,  guA^e  a loud  shriek,  then  snatching  a 
the  mate,  cut  her  late  intended  husband’s  throat,  and  dran* 
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his  blood,  inaiating  that  she  had  the  greatest  right  to  it,  and 
allowed  him  to  drink  one  cup  to  her  two ! 

On  the  7th  of  March,  his  Majesty’s  ship  Blonde  hove  in 
sight,  .and  came  to  our  relief. 

Words  are  quite  inadequate  to  express  our  feelings,  as  well 
as  those  which  Lord  Byron  and  our  deliverers  must  evidently 
have  possessed,  when  they  found  they  had  come  to  rescue  six 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  two  of  which  were  females,  from  a 
most  awful,  lingering,  but  eertain  death.  It  came  on  to  blow, 
during  the  night,  a fresh  gale,  which  would,  no  doubt,  have 
swept  us  all  overboard.  Lieutenant  Gambier  came  in  the  ship’s 
cutter  to  bring  us  from  the  wreck,  and  observed  to  us,  “ You 
have  yet,  I perceive  fresh  meat,”  to  which  ^ve  were  compelled 
to  reply — “ No,  sir,  it  is  a part  of  a man,  one  of  our  unfortu- 
nate crew!  It  was  our  intention  to  have  put  ourselves  on  an 
allowance,  even  of  this  food,  this  evening,  had  not  you  come  to 
our  relief.” 

The  master’s  wife,  who  underwent  all  the  most  horrid  suffer- 
ings which  the  human  understanding  can  imagine,  bore  them 
much  better  than  could  possibly  be  expected.  She  was,  though 
much  emaciated,  a respectable  and  good-looking  woman — about 
twenty -five  years  of  age,  and  the  mother  of  a fine  healthy  stout 
boy.  But  Avhat  must  have  been  the  extremity  of  want  to  which 
she  was  driven,  when  she  eat  the  brains  of  one  of  the  appren- 
tices, saying  it  was  the  most  delicious  thing  she  ever  tasted; 
and  it  is  still  more  melancholy  to  relate,  that  tlie  person  whose 
brains  she  was  forced  by  hunger  to  eat,  had  been  three  times 
wrecked  before,  but  was  providentially  picked  up  by  a vessel, 
after  being  two  and  twenty  days  waterlogged;  but,  in  the 
present  instance,  he  perished,  and  then  became  food  for  his 
remaining  shipmates! 

Ann  Saunders,  the  other  female,  had  more  strength  in  her 
calamity  than  most  of  the  men:  she  performed  the  duty  of 
cutting  up  and  cleaning  the  dead  bodies,  keeping  two  knives  in 
her  money  jacket;  and  when  the  breath  was  announced  to  have 
fiown,  she  would  sharpen  her  knives,  bleed  the  deceased  in  the 
neck,  drink  his  blood,  and  cut  him  up  as  usual. 


THE  SAILOR. 

The  sailor  sighs  as  sinks  his  natiA^e  shore. 

As  all  its  lessening  turrets  bluely  fade ; 

He  climbs  the  mast  to  feast  his  eyes  once  more, 
And  busy  fancy  lends  her  aid. 

Ah!  now  each  dear,  domestic  scene  be  knew, 
Recall’d  and  cherish’d  in  a foreign  clime. 

Charms  with  the  magic  of  a moonlight  vieiv. 

Its  colours  mellow’d,  not  impaired  by  time. 

True  as  the  needle,  homeward  points  his  heart. 
Thro’  all  the  horrors  of  the  stormy  main; 

This  the  last  wish  that  would  with  life  depart, 

To  meet  the  smile  oLiier  he  loves  again. 

Her  gentle  spirit,  lightly  hovering  o’er. 

Attends  his  little  bark  from  pole  to  pole ; 

And,  when  the  beating  billows  round  him  roar. 
Whispers  sweet  hope,  to  soothe  his  troubled  soul. 
But  lo,  at  last  he  comes  with  crowded  sail! 

See,  o’er  the  cliff  what  eager  figures  bend; 

And  hark,  what  mingled  murmurs  swell  the  gale ! 

In  each  he  hears  the  welcome  of  a friend. 

’Tis  she,  tis  she  herself she  waves  her  hand ! 

Soon  is  the  anchor  cast,  the  canvass  furl’d; 

Soon  thro’  the  whitening  surge  he  springs  to  land, 
And  clasps  the  maid  he  singles  from  the  world. 


A SAILOR’S  FUNERAL. 

Veey  shortly  after  poor  Jack  dies,  he  is  prepared  for  his 
deep  sea  grave  by  his  messmates,  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  sail-maker,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  master-at-arn.s,  sew 
him  up  in  his  hammock;  and  having  placed  a couple  of  cannon- 
ehot  at  his  feet,  they  rest  the  body  (which  now  not  a little  re- 
sembles an  Egyptian  mummy)  on  a spare  grating.  Some  por- 
tion of  the  bed^ding  and  clothes  are  always  made  up  in  the  pack- 


age— apparently  to  prevent  the  form  being  too  much  seen.  It 
is  then  carried  aft,  and  being  placed  across  the  after-hatchway,  ; 
the  union-jack  is  placed  over  all.  Sometimes  it  is  placed  be-  ^ 
tween  two  of  the  guns,  under  the  half-deck:  but  generally,  it  i 
is  laid  Avhere  I have  mentioned,  just  abaft  the  mainmast.  I i! 
should  have  mentioned  before,  that  as  soon  as  the  surgeon’s  in-  | 
effectual  professional  offices  are  at  an  end,  he  walks  to  the  quar- 
ter-deck, and  reports  to  the  officer  of  the  watch  that  one  of  his 
patients  has  just  expired.  At  whatever  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  this  occurs,  the  captain  is  immediately  made  acquainted 
with  the  circumstance. 

Next  day,  generally  about  eleven  o’clock,  the  bell,  on  Avhich  I 
the  half-hours  are  struck,  is  tolled  for  the  funeral,  and  aU  Avho 
choose  to  be  present  assemble  on  the  gangways,  booms,  and 
round  the  mainmast,  while  the  fore-part  of  the  quarter-deck  is 
occupied  by  the  officers.  While  the  people  are  repairing  to  the  j 
quarter-deck,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  bell,  the  j 
grating  on  which  the  body  is  placed,  being  lifted  from  the  main-  | 
deck  by  the  messmates  of  the  man  Avho  has  died,  is  made  to  rest  I 
on  the  lee-gangway.  The  stanchions  for  the  main-ropes  of  the  J 
side  are  unshipped,  and  an  opening  made  at  the  after- end  of  1 
the  hammock  netting,  sufficiently  large  to  allow  a free  passage.  | 
The  body  is  still  covered  by  the  flag  already  mentioned,  with  | 
the  feet  projecting  a little  over  the  gunwale,  Avhile  the  mess- 
mates of  the  deceased  arrange  themselves  on  each  side.  A 
rope,  which  is  kept  out  of  sight  in  these  arrangements,  is  then 
made  fast  to  the  grating,  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  it  aboard 
again  when  the  awful  ceremony  is  ended.  When  all  is  ready, 
the  chaplain,  if  there  be  one  on  board,  or,  if  not,  the  cajjtain,  .or  , 
any  of  the  officers  he  may  direct  to  officiate,  appears  on  the 
quarter-deck  and  commenees  the  beautiful  service  which,  though 
but  too  familiar  to  most  ears,  I have  observed,  never  fails  to 
rivet  the  attention  even  of  the  rudest  and  least  reflecting.  The 
land-service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  contains  the  following  i 
words : “ Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God,  of  his  ' 
gre.*t  mercy,  to  take  unto  himself  the  soul  of  our  dear  brother  i 
here  departed,  we  therefore  commit  his  body  to  the  ground; 
earth  to  earth,  aslies  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust;  in  sure  and  cer- 
tain hope,”  &c.  Every  one,  I am  sure,  who  has  attended 
the  fimeral  of  a friend — and  whom  Avili  this  not  include? — 
must  recollect  the  solemnity  of  that  stage  of  the  ceremony 
Avhere,  as  the  above  words  are  pronounced,  there  are  cast  into 
the  grave  three  successive  portions  of  earth,  which,  falling  on  i 
the  coffin,  send  up  a hollow,  mournful  sound,  resembling  no 
other  that  I know.  In  the  burial  service  at  sea,  the  part  quoted 
above  is  varied  in  the  following  ver}'^  striking  and  solemn  man-  i 
ner:  “Forasmuch,”  &c. — “we  therefore  commit  his  body  to  j 
the  deep,  to  be  turned  into  corruption,  looking  for  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead,  and  the 
life  of  the  world  to  come,”  &c.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
part  of  the  service,  one  of  the  seamen  stoops  doAvn,  and  dis- 
engages the  flag  from  the  remains  of  his  late  shipmate,  wliile 
the  others,  at  the  words  “ we  commit  his  body  to  the  deep,” 
project  the  grating  right  into  the  sea.  The  body  being  loaded 
Avith  shot  at  one  end,  glances  off  the  grating,  plunges  at  once  i 
into  the  ocean,  and — 

In  a moment,  like  a drop  of  rain. 

He  sinks  into  its  depths,  with  bulDbling  groan, 

Without  a grave  uncoffin’d,  and  unknown.  | 


JACK  AT  TRAFALGAR.  | 

A veteran  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  who  was  actively  em-  | 
ployed  at  one  of  the  guns  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Britannia, 
had  his  leg  shot  off  beloAV  the  knee,  and  observed  to  an  officer, 
who  was  ordering  him  to  be  conveyed  to  the  cock-pit,  “ That’s  i 
but  a shilling  touch;  an  inch  higher  and  I should  have  had  my  ii 
eighteen- pence  for  it;”  alluding  by  this  to  the  scale  of  pensions  i: 
allowed  for  wounds,  which,  of  course,  increase  according  to  their  f 
severity.  The  same  hearty  fellow,  as  they  were  lifting  him  on  i 
a brother  tar’s  shoulders,  said  to  one  of  his  friends,  “ Bob,  take  a ? 
look  for  my  leg,  and  give  me  the  silver  buckle  out  of  my  shoe;  j/ 
I’ll  do  as  much  for  you,  please  God,  some  other  time.”  | 
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THE  SHARK. 

A FEW  days  before  leaving  the  station  at  Cape  Coast,  the 
Redwing  lost  one  of  her  seamen,  in  a most  melancholy  and 
affecting  manner.  The  man  had  been  working  hard  in  the 
fore-hold,  and,  being  very  dirty,  lowered  himself  down  on  the 
cable,  under  the  bows,  to  wash  himself : while  thus  employed, 
a large  shark  attacked  him,  and  before  he  could  get  out  of  the 
water,  seized  him  by  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  tore 
great  part  of  his  entrails  out.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  man 
succeeded  in  disengaging  himself  from  the  monster,  and  re- 
gaining the  cable  ; but  before  assistance  could  be  procured, 
the  shark  returned  and  took  him  down.  He  was  again  seen 
to  rise  with  him  at  a short  distance,  evidently  endeavouring 
to  bear  away  his  prey  from  the  numberless  others,  who,  at- 


tracted by  the  blood,  had  gathered  round  the  spot,  and  were 
all  eager  to  have  a share  in  the  spoil.  Several  of  these  de- 
structive creatures  followed  the  ship  for  many  days  after. 


LOSS  OF  H.  M.  S.  BRAZEN. 

“ The  labouring  hull  already  seems  half  filled 
With  waters,  through  an  hundred  leaks  distilled. 

As  in  a dropsy,  wallowing  with  her  freight, 
Half-drowned  she  lies,  a dead  inactive  weight ! 

Thus,  drenched  by  every  wave,  her  riven  deck. 
Stripped  and  defenceless,  floats  a naked  wreck.'’ 

In  the  evening  of  January  25,  1800,  the  wind  blew  very 
strong  from  the  south-west,  accompanied  with  heavy  rains, 


LOSS  OF  THE  BRAZEN,  CAPTAIN  HANSON,  JANUARY  26,  1800. 


and  the  violence  of  the  storm  increased  so  much  during  the 
night,  that  it  was  soon  a complete  hurricane. 

On  the  26th,  at  six  in  the  morning,  an  alarm  was^  given  at 
Newhaven,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  that  a large  ship,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a man-of-war,  was  on  shore  under  the 
cliffs,  about  a mile  to  the  westward  of  that  place.  An  ex- 
press was  immediately  despatched  to  Captain  Sproule,  of  the 
royal  navy,  at  Brighton,  who  commanded  on  that  part  of  the 
coast;  and  several  people  instantly  repaired  to  the  place, 
below  the  cliffs,  near  which  the  ship  was  said  to  lay.  Day 
had  not  yet  dawned,  and  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  rain 
increased  and  prolonged  the  gloom  ; but  it  was  not  difficult 
to  discover  the  fatal  spot,  for  the  cries  of  the  wretched  mari- 
ners, who  screamed  aloud  for  help,  were  distinctly  heard 
! above  the  incessant  ro^r  of  the  conflicting  elements,  Unfor- 
No.  13. 

i 

1 


unately,  just  as  the  vessel  struck,  the  flood-tide  was  making, 
,nd  rose  so  fast  while  the  people  were  under  the  elms,  tuat 
hey  were  soon  obliged  to  return  without  being  able  to  ^ndei 
,ny  assistance.  They  now  dragged  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs  two 
aachines,  constructed  with  swing  cranes,  to  hang  over  the 
necipice,  and  a rope  reeved  in  them,  to  which  is  suspended 
, large  cage  capable  of  containing  three  men  : these  were  m 
eadinesa  to  be  used  when  the  tide  had  flowed  so  high  as  to 
•reventany  one  from  passing  round  the  points  of  the  rocks 
hat  projected  far  into  the  sea.  At  daybreak,  they  could  see 
he  ship  at  about  half  a mile  distance  from  the  shore,  but  hei 
oasts  were  gone,  and  she  lay,  to  all  appearance,  a total  wreck, 
dany  of  the  crew,  however,  were  still  hanging  to  those  parts 

hat  were  most  out  of  the  water.  ^ 

They  soon  discovered  that  some  of  the  men  were  struggling 
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with  the  waves,  and  had  a chance  of  being  able  to  reach  the 
shore,  upon  which  two  men  upon  the  cliff  gallantly  jumped 
into  the  cage,  and  were  let  down  a precipice  of  nearly  three 
hundred  feet,  perpendicular,  for  the  noble  purpose  of  en- 
deavouring to  rescue  from  the  waves  those  who  floated.  One 
man  drifted  to  shore  apparently  unhurt ; hut  as  the  two 
brave  fellows  were  advancing  to  his  assistance,  part  of  a loose 
sail  was  thrown  over  him  by  a wave,  which  carried  him  out 
to  sea,  and  he  rose  no  more  ! Another,  more  fortunate,  came  to 
shore  on  a caronnade  gun-slide  : the  men  caught  hold  of  him, 
and  placing  him  in  the  cage,  he  was,  with  themselves,  safely 
drawn  upon  the  cliff.  On  reaching  the  top,  he  appeared  in 
strong  convulsions,  but  soon  recovered  sufiiciently  to  inform 
his  deliverers  that  the  wreck  they  saw  was  the  Brazen,  sloop 


of  war,  commanded  by  Captain  James  Hanson  : and  it  is  a 
circumstance  which  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  ex- 
traordinary, that  this  man,  who  could  not  swim,  was  saved, 
while  the  most  expert  swimmers  in  the  ship  were  drowned. 

The  sea  now  broke  nearly  fifty  feet  up  the  cliffs,  so  that  no 
further  attempt  could  be  made  to  afford  them  any  relief.  The 
anxious  spectators  could  only  lament  the  fate  of  the  sufferers, 
while  they  beheld,  in  silent  anguish,  that  two  or  three  men 
were  yet  alive  on  the  wreck,  without  the  slightest  chance  of 
escaping  the  fate  of  their  companions ; and,  notwithstanding 
the  howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  loud  breaking  of  the  sea, 
their  screams  for  assistance  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

By  this  time  the  wreck  had  drifted  nearer  in  the  shore,  and 
one  man  was  seen  to  survive,  lashed  to  the  stump  of  the  foremast, 


every  wave  which  washed  over  him,  covering  him  many  feet 
deep,  and  only  giving  him  time  to  breathe  between  wave  and 
wave,  until  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  sunk  down 
totally  exhausted  and  lifeless. 

About  three  o’clock,  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  enabled  the  peo- 
ple on  shore  to  get  under  the  cliff,  opposite  to  the  remains  of 
the  vessel,  but^  little  could  now  be  saved.  The  shore  was 
strewed  for  miles  with  the  wreck  of  this  ill-fated  vessel. 
Wmety-five  of  the  bodies  of  the  crew,  which  floated  ashore, 
were  decently  interred  at  Newhaven,  by  direction  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty ; and  a handsome  stone  monumeiff, 
or  pillar,  commemorative  of  the  melancholy  event,  was 
orected  near  the  grave  which  contained  their  remains,  at  the 
expense  of  Captain  Hanson’s  family,  from  a very  appropriate 
design  by  Mr,  Henry  Rhodes,  architect. 
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The  following  are  the  Inscriptions  on  this  Monument 

NO.  I.  I 

SACRED  ! 

To  the  memory  j 

OF 

CAPTAIN  JAMES  HANSON,  ' 

The  officers  and  company  of  His  Majesty’s  ship  i 

Brazen  ; ^ 

Who  were  wrecked  in  a violent  storm  , 

Under  the  Cliff,  | 

Bearing  from  this  place  S.W.  : 

At  five  o’clock,  a.m.,  Jan.  26,  1800  ; i 

One  of  the  crew  only  surviving  to  tell  the  melancholy  tala.i 
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By  this  fatal  event 

The  country,  alas!  was  deprived  of  105 
brave  defenders, 

At  a time  when  it 
Most  required  their  assistance  : 

The  remains  of  many  of  them  were  interred 
near  to  this  spot, 

By  direction  of 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

“ The  waters  saw  Thee,  0 God!'' 

NO.  II. 

The  Brazen  had  been  ordered  to  protect 
this  part  of  the  coast  from  the  insolent  attacks  of  the  enemy; 
And,  in  the  evening  preceding  this  sad  catastrophe. 

Had  detained  a foreign  vessel, 

Which 

Was  put  under  the  care  of  the  master’s- mate,  a midshipman, 
eight  seamen,  and  two  marine?  ; 

Who  were  thereby  saved  from  the  fate  of 
their  companions. 

NO.  III. 

Names  of  the  officers  lost. 

James  Hanson,  Esq.,  Commander. 

James  Cook,  John  Dembry,  Lieutenants. 

Archibald  Ingram,  Master. 

Patrick  Venables,  James  Hanwell,  Midshipmen. 

John  Braugh,  Purser. 

Robert  Still,  Surgeon. 

Thomas  Whitfield,  Boatswain. 

Robert  Alder  Yawrle,  Gunner. 

John  Teague,  Carpenter. 

NO.  IV. 

The  friends  of 
CAPTAIN  HANSON 
Caused  this  monument  to  be  erected, 

As  a mark  of  their  esteem  for  a deserving  officer. 

And  a valuable  friend  : 

It  was  the  will  of  Heaven 
To  preserve'him 

During  a four  years'  voyage  of  danger  and  difficulty, 
Round  the  world ; 

On  discoveries 
With  Captain  Vancouver, 

In  the  years  1791,  1792,  1793,  and  1794, 

But  to  take  him  from  us 
When  he  thought  himself  secure. 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the  waters," 


THE  SHRIFT  ON  THE  RAFT. 

{From  Ainsworth's  Magazine.) 

The  terrible  storm  which  ravaged  the  coast  of  Norway  on 
the  12th  of  October,  1715,  was  remembered  in  that  country 
long  after  the  hand  of  time  and  the  industry  of  man  had  ob- 
literated the  marks  of  its  fury.  As  sudden  as  it  was  tremen- 
dous, it  arose  after  several  weeks  of  settled  weather,  and 
having  wrought  more  havoc  in  a few  hours  than  ordinary 
tempests  effect  in  days,  it  subsided  with  corresponding  ra- 
pidity, leaving  upon  the  minds  of  the  peasants  who  wit- 
essed  its  terrors  a singular  impression  with  regard  to  its 
origin.  For  years,  the  herdsman  of  that  rugged  land,  and  the 
sailor  of  that  dangerous  sea,  believed  that  the  dreadful  storm, 
which  had  swept  away  sheep  and  shepherd  amid  the  ruin  of 
house  and  fold,  and  had  dashed  the  largest  craft  upon  the 
rocks  that  received  the  shattered  fishing-boats,  was  caused 
by  a sudden  exertion  among  the  demons  of  the  Pole,  who 
forbidden  by  the  mandate  of  Heaven  to  enter  earth  while  it 
shall  move  in  its  appointed  orbit,  are  perpetually  labouring 
to  disturb  its  charmed  circle,  that  they  may  rush  in  to  havoc 
by  land  and  wave. 

Strange  tales  are  still  told  of  the  events  of  that  fatal  day 
and  of  the  night  which  ensued ; and  the  following  legend’ 
relating  to  one  of  the  voyagers  who  suffered  in  the  storm’ 
bears  some  evidence  of  the  feeling  with  which  the  Norwe- 
gians regarded  so  terrible  a visitation ; a feeling  in  which  is 


mingled  some  vague  recollection  of  the  time  when  NoT^ 
Itself  was  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  stakes  inTS 
game  played  by  the  great  continental  powers. 

The  tempest  was  rapidly  subsiding  as  dusk  drew  on  but 
the  cessation  of  the  violent  turmoil  brought  no  comfort  tn 
scanty  crew  of  the  ill  fated  ship  Dronthlim,  which  hid 
from  the  port  of  that  name  on  the  preceding  day  and' 
met  the  wrath  of  the  storm  in  full  career.  ®Sh7hS  been 
bound  for  France  j but  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  she  was  a 
helpless  and  naked  hull,  drifting  whither  the  caprice  of  tht 
wind,  which  seemed  to  blow  from  all  points  of  the  compass 
at  once,  chose  to  hurry  her.  She  was  now  making  her  rapid 
but  involuntary  course  northwards  ; but  to  the  few  human 
beings  who  yet  clung  to  her  decks,  the  state  of  her  shattered 
sides,  through  which  tae  water  was  forcing  its  way  at  twenty 
wounds,  left  it  a matter  of  hideous  unconcern  where  they 
might  meet  the  certain  fate  which  awaited  them.  It  was 
obvious  that  many  minutes  could  not  elapse  before  the  vessel 
and  all  she  contained  should  be  sucked  into  the  troubled 
abyss  on  which  she  yet  floated.  Her  smaller  boats  had  long 
pnee  been  carried  away  by  a burst  of  the  storm,  which,  hurl- 
ing three  or  four  monster  waves  across  her  deck,  had  swept 
every  moveable  thing  from  its  surface,  including  more  than 
a third  of  the  wretched  crew.  In  the  next  moment,  one  of 
terrified  madness,  the  survivors  had  crowded  the  long  boat 
which  had  scarcely  touched  the  foaming  billows  ere  it  was 
swamped,  and  .weht  down  with  every  soul  it  bore.  Not  a 
dozen  men  remained  on  the  fated  vessel,  when  the  sudden 
and  horrible  change  in  motion  which  announced  the  foun- 
dering of  a ship,  took  place.  She  ceased  to  make  way  ; the 
violent  agitation  which  had  for  hours  rendered  it  nearly  im- 
possible to  stand  upon  her  deck  was  exchanged  for  a sullen 
lurch,  followed  by  a second  and  third  ; and  then  the  hideoirs 
roar  of  the  waters  rushing  in  on  every  hand,  told  the  frantic 
crew  that  all  was  over.  Amid  the  loud  and  agonized  prayers 
of  a few,  and  the  blasphemous  ravings  of  the  rest,  the  waves 
of  the  Northern  Sea  closed  over  the  Drontheim  for  ever. 


As  the  vortex  caused  by  the  sinking  of  the  vessel  disap- 
peared, one  man  alone  was  struggling  in  the  water  in  the 
energy  of  despair.  His  rich  dress  rather  encumbered  his 
movements,  but  he  was  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  a 
practised  swimmer,  and  was  putting  forth  his  full  strength, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  relic  of  the  ship  on  which  to. float 
for  the  chance  of  life.  But  his  hope  waxed  fainter  wdth  his 
limbs,  for  the  gathering  dusk  was  rapidly  reducing  his  chance 
of  discovering  any  object  around  him,  and  the  waves  still 
ran  too  high  and  angrily  to  allow  him  a chance  of  endurance 
much  longer.  He  still  swam,  but  his  despair  was  almost 
total  when  he  discerned  a dark  body  at  a few  yards’  distance. 
He  struck  vigorously  forward,  and,  to  his  inxpressible  relief; 
discovered  that  it  w^as  a small  raft,  on  which  a human  body 
was  lying.  A succession  of  violent  strokes,  now  animated 
by  renewed  hope,  brought  him  to  its  side,  and,  in  a moment 
or  two,  the  Count  de  Burigny  was  clinging  to  the  buoyant 
mass. 

When  he  had  somewhat  recovered  breath,  his  next  effort 
was  to  mount  upon  the  raft  itself ; but,  as  he  made  the  at- 
tempt, the  figure  which  already  occupied  it,  arose  to  a sitting 
posture,  and  gently  repulsed  him.  Before  he  could  speak,  it 
addressed  him  in  a pleasing  voice,  which,  however,  was  pierc- 
ing enough  to  make  itself  distinctly  heard  amid  the  dashing 
waters : — 

“Stay,  my  son,  you  are  welcome  to  all  the  support  my  raft 
will  afford  you,  but  for  both  of  us  to  mount  would  entail  des- 
truction on  both.” 

“Father,”  gasped  the  Count,  “whoever  you  may  be,  you 
will  surely  assist  me  in  saving  my  life.” 

“ Truly  son,”  returned  the  other  voice,  “ you  apply  for  re- 
lief at  a most  unseasonable  time.  But  I am  bound  at  least 
to  succour  you  with  my  advice;  and  I therefore  advise  you 
t9  swim  for  some  rocks  which  are  distant  about  a quarter  of 
a league,  in  the  direction  in  which  I am  pointing.  They  are 
always  above  water,  and  in  the  morning  you  will  certainly 
be  discovered  by  some  vessel.” 

“ Thanks,  father,”  replied  the  Count ; “ but  I would  rather 
cling  here,  with  the  certainty  of  being  safe  for  the  moment 
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than  again  risk  my  life  in  a struggle  with  the  waves,  for 
a chance  of  reaching  some  rocks  I may  not  he  able  to 
climb.” 

“ Such  is  the  wisdom  of  man  !”  said  the  other.  “ ever  con- 
fident in  the  present,  ever  distrustful  of  the  future.  But  I 
tell  you,  my  son,  that  yon  rocks  are  easily  accessible,  and 
that  if  you  strike  away  now  you  are  safe”. 

“ Safe  or  not,  father,  I remain  here  ; and  I therefore  en- 
treat you,  if  you  have  the  means,  to  steer  us  in  search  of  this 
same  rocky  platform, — we  shall^^then  have  the  satisfaction  of 
being  saved  together.” 

“ I am  on  my  own  course,  my  son,  and  I advise  you  not  to 
keep  my  company,”  said  the  other  Voice.  The  words  induced 
the  Count  to  examine  his  companion  as  closely  as  possible, 
but  the  fast  failing  twilight  only  enabled  him  to  discern  a 
figure  in  a priest’s  robe,  the  hood  of  which  effectually 
shrouded  the  features  of  the  wearer. 

“You  speak  strangely,  father,”  said  the  Count;  “but  I 
hold  my  intention,  fervently  wishing  I had  something  easier 
to  hold,  for  my  fingers  are  numbed,  and  this  wood  is  slip- 
pery.”  . 

“ I have  warned  you,  my  son  ; but  if  you  insist  on  remain- 
ing, I will  do  what  I can  to  aid  you.” 

The  figure  seemed  engaged  with  its  dress  for  a moment. 
The  next,  a small,  but  intensely  bright  red  light  appeared  by 
its  side,  suddenly  illuminating  the  raft,  the  two  speakers,  and 
the  surrounding  waters,  with  a lustre  which  seemed  super- 
natural. As  soon  as  the  count  could  recover  from  the  effect 
upon  his  eyes,  he  eagerly  scrutinized  the  face  of  the  other, 
who  had  thrown  back  his  hood,  and  was  fixing  a little  lamp 
containing  the  light  into  the  wood  of  the  raft.  The  features 
were  calm  and  regular,  and  the  tonsure  on  the  head  added  to 
their  dignified  character.  The  stranger  was  clearly  a priest, 
but  his  dress  offered  no  aid  in  the  discovery  of  his  rank  or 
country,  even  to  the  experienced  eye  of  the  Count  de  Bii- 
rigny. 

“ I repeat  it,  my  son,  I exhort  you  to  save  yourself  by 
swimming,  and  you  are  still  in  time  to  do  so.  But,  since  you 
are  obstinate,  this  cord  will  afford  you  the  assistance  you 
desire.” 

“ Thanks,  father,”  said  the  count,  as  the  priest,  gradually 
creeping  towards  him,  drew  the  rope,  which  he  had  taken 
from  his  own  waist,  under  the  arms  of  the  former,  and  attach- 
ing one  end  to  a ring  in  the  woodwork,  passed  the  cord 
several  times  around  the  body  of  the  count,  and  at  length 
secured  him  so  effectually  to  the  raft,  that  he  floated  without 
the  least  necessity  for  exertion.  The  priest  then  regained 
his  seat  in  the  centre,  and  for  some  minutes  they  were  silent. 
Tbe  count  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“ I did  not  see  you,  father,  among  us  in  the  unfortunate 
Drontheim,”  he  said. 

“I  remained  below,  at  prayer,  my  son,  until  tarrying  be- 
came presumption;  I then  hurled  this  raft  upon  the  billows, 
and  departed  upon  my  mission.” 

“ Again  you  speak  mysteriously,  father.  Might  one  know 
what  the  mission  may  be  which  keeps  a man  on  a raft,  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean,  as  calm  as  if  he  were  at  vespers  in  his 
own  church.” 

The  priest  smiled.  “You  forget,  my  son,  that  virtue  is 
always  tranquil  in  the  hour  of  trial ; and  you  forget,  too,  a 
very  important'  difference  in  our  situations.” 

“ By  no  means,”  said  the  count;  “ I am  aware  that  I am 
chilling  in  the  water,  while  you  are  apparently  at  ease,  in  a 
cloak  against  which  I see  the  water  strike  in  vain.  I would 
suggest  to  you  that  the  virtue  you  speak  of  could  give  a 
nobler  proof  of  its  efficacy,  were  we  to  change  places  for  an 
hour.” 

“ Nay,  my  son,  that  idea  is  selfish  and  unworthy.  I impose 
a penance  upon  you  for  having  entertained  it,  and  enjoin 
you  to  walk  for  one  hour,  fasting,  upon  the  ensuing  morning.” 

“I  pray  that  I may  do  so,”  said  De  Burigny ; “and  I 
entreat  you  to  double  the  penance,  if  you  can  thereby  double 
the  chance  of  my  performing  it.” 

^ “ Jest  not,  my  son ; but  remember  that  you  are  still  in  a 
Situation,  of  great  danger : a wave  may  dash  .your  head  against 


this  raft,  or  may  snap  the  cord  which  holds  you  to  it,  and  in 
either  case  your  own  is  desperate.  It  would  rather  become 
you  to  make  a confession,  and  receive  absolution  while  you 
may.” 

“ I have  no  objection,  father,  the  less  that  I have  nothing 
else  to  do ; but  I give  you  fair  warning  that  you  will  have 
to  wait  for  your  dues  till  we  reach  land.” 

“ Hard-hearted,  careless  scoffer  ! what  if  that  should  not 
be  so  certain  V’ 

“Then  so  much  the  better  for  the  confessor,  father,”  said 
the  count,  whose  natural  audacity  did  not  desert  him  even  in 
that  hour.” 

“ And  how  much  for  the  penitent  son?”  asked  the  priest, 
sternly.  “ But  proceed,  and  that  your  wretched  soul  may 
come  the  sooner  to  peace,  I will  save  you  the  narration  of  a 
life  of  crime,  by  apprising  you  that  I know  you.” 

“ By  your  mode  of  describing  my  history,  I think  you  do,” 
said  the  other.  “ I need  not  tell  you,  then,  that  I am  the 
Count  Guillaume  de  Burigny,  a faithful  servant  of  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty — ” 

“ A faithless  husband  to  a broken-hearted  wife — a traitorous 
friend  to  a trusting  associate — and  a treacherous  envoy  to  a 
betrayed  people.  You  need  not.  I know  the  libertinism 
which  ended  in  a murder  committed,  if  not  by  your  own 
hand,  by  your  orders,  and  the  object  with  which  you  have 
fled  the  scene  of  your  guilt.  I know  that  the  Count  de  Bu- 
rigny, having  consummated  a career  of  profligacy  by  a das- 
tardly crime,  which  has  banished  him  from  France,  has 
sought  to  purchase  pardon  for  the  ruin  of  a famil'j^  by 
intriguing  for  the  ruin  of  a nation.” 

“ Ha  !”  exclaimed  the  count ; “ you  are  aware  of  my  errand 
to  Norway  ?” 

“ Ay,”  said  the  priest,  “ the  sword  of  Sweden,  whose  blow 
already  hurtles  in  the  air,  is  less  terrible  to  the  Norwegians,  i 
than  is  the  poison  of  France  which  you  were  sent  to  mix.  j 
This  time,  however,  the  cup  shall  be  dashed  from  your  hand,  j 
You  laugh.”  j 

“I  do,”  said  the  count ; “ though,  heaven  knows,  this  is  no  j 
place  for  mirth.  You,  who  have  such  unexceptionable  infor-  , 
mation  upon  these  matters,  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  cup  I 
you  speak  of  is  mixed.”  i 

“And  in  a woman’s  hand,  that  it  may  be  presented.  The  i 
Count  de  Burigny  thinks  he  can  safely  return  to  his  master,  i 
while  his  beautiful  daughter  remains  to  enforce,  by  blandish-  I 
ment  and  smile,  the  dark  lesson  he  has  tried  to  teach.  How,  || 
if  she,  too,  have  left  Norway  ?” 

A shudder  ran  through  the  count's  frame,  and  all  the  reck-  > 
lessness  of  tone  had  left  his  voice,  as  he  replied — j 

“Eugenia — tell  me,  father,  in  pity — what  know  you  of  j 
Eugenia  ? I left  her  in  Bergen,  in  safe  watching  and  charge,  : i 
though  her  work  was  somewhat  bold.  Nay,  speak — whatever  ij 
else  I am,  I am  her  father — you  do  not  know — you  cannot 
have  heard  aught  of  her  ?” 

“Nay,”  said  the  priest ; “I  merely  asked  what  Count  de 
Burigny’s  next  intrigue  would  be,  should  he  hear  that  a noble 
and  maidenly  disposition  had  been  revolted  by  the  task  he  had 
given  it,  and  that  a daughter  had  silently  left  Bergen,  and, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  her  father,  had  secretly  em-  1 
barked  — **  | 

“ Not  in  the  Drontheim — not  in  the  accursed  Drontheim,  I) 
father?”  screamed  rather  than  exclaimed  the  count. 

The  priest  made  no  reply,  but  pointed  to  the  water.  A ; 
sudden  and  wondrous  change  had  taken  place  upon  it's  sur- 
face. In  lieu  of  the  foaming  and  dashing  billows,  the  sea 
had  become  calm  as  a mountain  lake.  The  roar  of  the  j! 
waves  was  hushed,  but  in  its  stead  had  arisen  a low,  droning,  j ‘ 
and  distant  sound,  which  brought  with  it  a fear  the  mind  ■ 
owned,  but  could  not  explain.  The  raft  had  hitherto  been  ' 
carried  swiftly  along,  but  its  speed  was  now  increasing  tenfold. 
The  consternation  of  the  count  became  evident,  but  to  all  his 
exclamations  the  priest  gave  no  answer.  That  strange 
droning  sound  grew  gradually  louder,  but  the  ear  struggled  i 
in  vain  to  discover  how  it  was  composed.  Still  the  raft  hur-  i 
ried  on  with  lightning  speed.  Darkness  was  all  around  it,  j 
save  the  bright  red  gleam  of  the  priest’s  lamp. 
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Suddenly,  the  thought  of  his  daughter  recrossed  the 
count’s  brain.  He  gasped — for  the  swiftness  of  their  course 
now  rendered  speaking  difficult — 

“ Father ! I implore  you,  what  know  you  of  Eugenia  ?” 

Once  more  the  priest  pointed  silently  to  the  water,  and  as 
the  count’s  eye  followed  the  motion,  he  beheld  a form  whirl- 
ing by  his  side  in  a current,  the  intense  fierceness  of  which 
rendered  its  surface  smooth  as  glass.  There  was  the  corpse 
of  a pale  and  beautiful  girl,  lovely  even  in  death.  Long  and 
golden  locks  clustered  around  her  neck  and  shoulders,  but 
the  locks  were  wet  and  tangled,  and  the  alabaster  skin  was 
becoming  blue  with  exposure  to  the  water.  The  eyes  were 
closed — it  was  well  they  were  so.  That  form  was  following 
the  raft,  but  the  increasing  velocity  of  the  latter  left  the 
corpse  behind  in  a moment ; that  moment  had  sufficed  for  a 
father  to  recognize  his  daughter.  He  uttered  no  word,  but 
gazed  steadily  at  the  priest. 

The  terrible  and  indescribable  sound  had  now  increased  to 
a roar,  which  would  have  rendered  the  voice  inaudible  at  the 
shortest  distance.  The  speed  of  the  raft  was  now  terrific ; 
yet  it  neither  swerved  nor  swayed,  and  the  priest  sat  un- 
moved, returning  the  stupified  gaze  of  the  count ! Suddenly 
one  side  of  the  raft  became  depressed,  and  in  that  position  it 
continued  its  furious  career.  The  roar  had  now  become  more 
hideous  than  any  noise  which  can  be  conceived,  and  yet  it 
was  of  a nature  that  baffled  the  ear.  The  priest  rose  slowly 
to  his  feet,  and  preserving  his  balance,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  the  frightful  slope  of  the  hurrying  raft,  he  leaned 
to  De  Burigny,  and  in  a low  tone,  which,  in  spite  of  the  hor- 
rible noise  around,  carried  the  full  meaning  of  its  words  to 
the  count’s  understanding,  said — 

We  are  in  the  Maelstrom  !” 

They  were  indeed  in  that  dreadful  whirlpool — the  most 
awful  abyss  which  disfigures  the  face  of  creation.  That 
hideous  roar,  so  strange  and  so  appalling,  was  the  sound  of 
the  waters  which  whirl  and  rage  in  the  unfathomable  gulf. 
Louder  and  louder  still  it  waxed,  until  the  ear  could  bear  no 
addition  to  the  noise,  and  faster  and  faster  flew  the  raft,  but 
every  instant  it  went  deeper  down  the  vortex.  The  wretched 
De  Burigny  struggled  with  the  cord  which  held  him  to  the 
raft,  and  sought  to  break  from  it  in  vain.  The  link  which 
he  had  demanded  when  exertion  would  have  saved  him,  was 
now  the  means  of  dragging  him  more  surely  to  destruction. 
For  one  instant  he  looked  upwards,  and,  to  his  horror,  beheld 
the  red  light  of  the  lamp,  reflected  on  a sloping  wall  of  raging 
water,  rising  a hundred  yards  above  him,  down  the  side  of 
which  he  was  hurrying  to  an  abyss  on  which  he  dared  give 
no  glance.  Then  his  eye  turned  to  the  raft — there  was  no 
one  upon  it ; but  in  the  maddening  agony  of  that  moment 
De  Burigny  heard,  accompanied  by  a hellish  laugh,  the 
words — “The  priest’s  dues  for  thy  shrift  are  paid!’*  The 
next  instant,  the  cords  gave  way,  the  raft  shot  violently  for- 
wards, and  De  Burigny  was  alone — in  the  Maelstrom. 


THE  ROYAL  REEFER  AND  BOB  CLEWLINES. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  December  days,  when  the  wind, 
blowing  from  the_  northward,  acts  almost  like  a razor  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  and  when  accompanied  by  small  sharp 
rain,  a mixture  of  cold  and  damp  produces  a chilling  effect 
upon  the  frame  and  spirits,  that  a Ci~deva7it  midshipman,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and 

Whistling  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought,” 
crossed  London-bridge,  which  at  that  time  was  an  asylum  to 
ffie  footsore,  the  pauper,  and  the  weary  at  heart.  The  day 
had  fallen,  and  everything  looked  dull  and  dreary  ; the  foot- 
path was  encumbered  with  mud,  and  porters  carrying  weights, 
as  well  as  other  busy  passengers,  were  jostling  each  other  to 
obtain  a footing  on  the  dirty  pavement : a fellow  heavy  laden 
' came  in  contact  with  the  royal-reefer  * so  powerfully,  that  he 
* took  a lee-lurch,  and  got  foul  of  one  of  the  seats  in  the  arches. 

Avast  there  ; luff  up,  you  lubberly  rigged  son  of  a gun,” 
' cried  middy,  “ couldn’t  you  hail  ship  before  you  were  aboard 

♦ King  William,  when  he  was  a midshipman. 


of  us?”  The  fellow,  however,  waddled  on;  but  the  middy 
had  to  turn  about  in  order  to  regain  his  course,  when  sud- 
denly^  he  beheld  a middle  aged  figure,  perishing  with  cold,  a 
red  night-cap  on,  an^old  jacket  and  trousers,  a pair  of  shoes 
in  rags  attached  to  his  legs  with  a rope’s  end;  no  shirt,  no 
stockings,  nor  any  other  attire  ; the  face  was  climate-struck, 
it  had  braved  the  equator  and  the  pole,  the  battle  and  the 
breeze,  the  scorching  heat  and  the  petrifying  cold— it  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  thin,  and  moreover,  almost  lost  in  a pro- 
fusion of  hair  on  each  cheek,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  oldest  acquaintance  to  recognise  the  features  after  long 
absence : nature  had  made  the  lips  to  smile,  the  eyes  to  beam 
in  kindness,  the  fine  high  forehead  to  command  respect;  but 
time  and  hardships,  disease  and  disappointment,  had  quenched 
the  fire  of  the  organ  of  sight  and  intelligence,  the  mirror  of  the 
soul, — had  prematurely  furrowed  that  front  of  English  high 
spirit  and  candour,  and  had  taught  the  lips  to  fall  in  dejection 
and  the  treasured  silence  of  woe  : upon  the  whole,  the  figure 
had  something  fierce  in  it,  but  it  was  truly  manly ; the  war- 
rior’s arms  were  folded  together,  and  his  face,  bent  towards 
the  ground,  was  still  half  up-turned,  and  seemed  to  say  to 
rich  merchants  and  venders  passing  by  on  foot  and  in  car- 
riages, “ There  ye  are,  ye  liers  upon  beds  of  down,  ye  feeders 
upon  the  poor  man’s  toils ; often  have  you  slept  secure,  and 
safely  enjoyed  your  wealth,  whilst  poor  Jack  rode  out  the 
gale,  hung  on  the  rigging  betwixt  life  and  death,  and  endured 
the  storm  which  held  him  every  moment  betwixt  the  chance 
of  clinging  to  a fragment  of  the  wreck  and  sinking  .into  eter- 
nity: but,  now  the  war  is  over,  smart-money  paid  for  a sharp 
wound,  and  neglect  and  oblivion  are  the  seaman’s  portion.” 
The  expression  of  his  face  and  eyes  seem  to  speak  thus; 
indeed,  it  spoke  volumes  ; but  its  mute  appeal  was  lost  on 
the  worldlings,  who  brushed  by  him,  and  who,  bent  on  love  of 
gain,  scarcely  were  aware  that  their  fellow-man  was  starving 
by  their  side,  too  feeble,  and  too  much  an  outcast  to  work, 
yet  too  proud  to  beg:  the  middy’s  heart, however  was  of  that 
texture  that  it  leant  towards  a brother-sailor,  meet  him  where 
it  might,  and  he  naturally  looked  round  at  poor  Jack  on  his 
beam-ends;  the  prince  had  but  one  penny  in  his  pocket,  and 
that  the  plaintive  voice  of  a blind  woman  had  drawn,  as  if 
by  magic,  from  its  deepest  recess.  What  was  to  be  done? — 
for  he  should  like  to  have  taken  this  wreck  of  a man  of- war 
into  tow  The  reflection  caused  him  to  examine  more  closely 
the  shivering  seaman,  when  a small  scar,  occasioned  by  a 
splinter,  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  brought  to  his  remem- 
brance Bob  Clewlines,  who  had  served  in  the  same  ship  ; the 
tar  recognised  him  also ; but  so  far  from  making  himself 
known  to  him,  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hand  : the  reefer  how- 
ever, was  resolved  to  bring  him  to.  “ What,  Bob  Clewlines!” 
cried  he,  “ do  I not  hail  an  old  shipmate  in  you,  a quarter- 
master on  board  the , the  bravest  heart  of  oak,  the  best 

reefer,  and  the  merriest  steersman  of  the  whole  ship’s  crew  ; 
and,”  said  he  audibly,  that  every  one  passing  might  hear  and 
value  fallen  courage  and  fidelity,  ” and  as  prime  a seaman  as 
ever  trimmed  a sail,  or  served  a gun  ; why  what  has  broke 
up  your  old  hulk  this  way?”  The  man  could  not  find  utter- 
ance; remembrance  of  unrequited  services  ond  other  associa- 
tions checked  him.  The  middy  stretched  out  his  hand,  which 
the  broken  hearted  sailor  ventured  not  to  take.  “ Come, 
Bob,”  cried  the  other,  “ no  subordination  now  : we  are  all 
equals  on  life’s  quarter-deck,  and  when  my  fellow  suffers,  he 
rises  a peg  in  my  estimation.  Why  ?— because  some  unfeeling 
lubbers  slight  him.  Come  tip  us  your  fin.  Your  hand  may 
be  dirty,  but  your  soul  is  as  kind  as  a new  sail  in  a sunny 
day.  I will  show  it  against  any  lord’s  in  the  land.  Come, 
heave-a-head  ; follow  me  old  tarrj^  breeches  ; I will  soon  set 
your  timbers  and  rigging  to  rights  ; you  shall  have  an  entire 
refit.  Come,  bear  a hand;  set  all  your  canvass;  it’s  all  in 
ribands,  I see,  and  shivers  in  the  wind ; but  I will  keep  out 
wind  and  weather  for  you.” 

Thus  saying,  he  walked  proudly  with  the  poor  tar,  astern 
of  him,  until  he  came  to  a slop-shop,  near  Wellclose-square: 
it  was  a Jew’s  shop.  “ Here,  Moses,”  said  the  middy,  who 
detected  the  Israelite’s  bending  looks  of  disdain  and  mistrust 
on  the  poor  man,  as  if  he  considered  the  contents  of  his  shop 
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in  danger:  “come,  Moses,  a regular  built  outrig  for  this 
gentleman,’'  laying  great  stress  on  the  word  Gentleman, 

This  was  pitching  it  strong,  but  his  heart  was  carrying 
royals,  skyscrapers,  moonrakers,  and  his  pulse  was  sailing  at 
the  rate  of  tea  knots  an  hour  at  least,  so  elate  was  he  to  serve 
a brave  man  in  distress,  and  above  all  a son  of  the  ocean: 
“come,  let  us  have  everything  good,  and  spic  and  span  new.” 
“Pray,  shair,  who’s  to  pay?”  says  the  son  of  Israel. 

“ Myself,”  replied  the  midshipman. 

O,  your  honour,  that’s  right.” 

The  poor  fellow  retired  to  a back  room,  and  in  a little  time 
returned,  clad  from  head  to  foot,  and  with  two  changes  of 
linen,  and  a pair  of  shoes,  by  the  midshipman’s  order,  tied  up 
in  a handkerchief  under  his  arm. 

Bob  Clewlines  looked  with  a blush  on  his  old  clothes;  and 
at  this  moment  an  almost  naked  boy  passed  by:  the  mid- 
shipman duly  appreciated  and  truly  interpreted  one  look  of 
the  tar.  • 

“ Bob,  I say,  heave  that  overboard,  and  let  the  poor  boy 
pick  it  up;  one  good  turn  deserves  another.” 

The  payment  was  the  next.  “Three  pounds  fifteen.  Is 
that  the  lowest,  Mr.  Moses  ?” 

“ O yesh;  I don’t  gain  five  shillings  by  the  whole  deal.” 
“Well,  then,  do  you  take  the  case  of  my  gold  watch,  and 
weigh  it,  and  give  me  the  produce  of  it.” 

“ Let  ush  see:  it’s  vary  pretty,  but  not  vary  heavy;  it’s  all 
fashion,  you  see;  indeed,  it’s  a great  pity  to  part  the  vatch 
and  the  caish;  vatches  are  a drug  now,  or  else  I’d  buy  it; 
but  just  to  oblige  you.  I’ll  see  what  I can  give  you.’’ 

“Don’t  trouble  yourself,  Mosey;  just  do  as  you  are  bid; 
you  take  the  outside  case,  and  I’ll  keep  the  watch.’’ 

“ I shall  lend  you  four  pounds  upon  it,”  resumed  the  Is- 
raelite; and  you  may  depend  upon  my  honour  to  return  it  to 
you,  when  you  bringsh  me  de  monish.” 

“ No,  you  won’t  Mosey;  you’ll  do  just  what  I bid  you.” 

“ It  vill  spoil  the  vatch,”  again  replied  Moses. 

“ Not  a bit,  she  must  work  withouther  jacket,  as  my  friend 
has  often  done  in  all  weathers.  I shall  sell  the  outside  case 
to  serve  a shipmate  in  distress;  but  the  watch  was  left  me 
by  a dear  friend,  so  I shall  keep  her;  a metal  case  will  do  as 
well  for  a little  time,  and  when  fortune’s  breeze  springs  up 
again,  the  case  will  be  altered.” 

“ Vel,  shair,  you  shall  be  obeyed;  five  pounds  five  shillings 
is  just  the  price  of  the  weight;  there’s  the  money.” 

“Good  morning.  Master  Moses;  but  do  you,  CleAvlines,  set 
sail  again;  I want  to  get  you  into  port,  it  m only  >vhat  I owe 
you.  Were  you  not  the  kindest  creature  to  me  in  the  world 
Avhen  I was  confined  to  my  berth  with  the  yellow  fever,  and 
not  expected  to  live  a day  ? Come,  come,  you  must  take  your 
cargo  in,  you  must  be  victualled  as  well  as  refitted.  I have 
got  a chalk  at  a house  near  this,  another  shipmate  who  is  set 
up  in  business  in  the  public  line;  call  for  what  you  want,  and 
and  here’s  some  loose  change  to  stoAv  in  your  pocket  until 
something  turns  up.” 

Poor  Bob  got  a good  dinner,  and  a snng  hammock  that 
night;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  obtained  a berth  in  an  In- 
diaman,  and  is  now  doing  well. 

The  royal  reefer’s  heart  bounded  with  joy  at  performing 
this  noble  action,  to  recover  which  he  put  himself  on  short 
allowance. 


losopher’s  stone,  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  But  how 
many  things  are  to  he  considered  to  gain  any  one  point  in  this 
world?  The  principal  instrument  on  which  the  whole  enter- 
prise depended  was  a diving-bell  of  the  most  complete  construc- 
tion. One  thing,  and  one  alone,  had  been  omitted  in  the  calcu- 
lation— the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  oysters  were  to 
be  looked  for.  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted,  that  it 
was  a sort  of  subaqueous  bowling-green,  or  billiard -table.  It 
is  possible  that  no  one  thought  of  asking  the  question. 

The  vessel  reached  the  coast ; the  diving-bell  was  let  down, 
and  returned  with  the  report  that  the  bottom,  instead  of  being 
the  smooth  bed  of  sand  on  which  the  pearls  lay  in  heaps,  was  a 
succession  of  pointed  rocks  and  deep  clefts,  where  the  animal 
hid  itself — and  Avhere  a diving-bell  was  of  little  more  use  than 
a balloon.  The  experiment  was  made  over  and  over  again,  with 
the  perseverance  of  the  British  sailor,  but  the  oysters  would  not 
be  found ; the  machine  could  do  nothing  in  the  midst  of  those 
dells  and  caverns,  swept,  too,  by  the  currents  of  the  headdy 
ocean ; and  the  expedition  was  finally  abandoned,  producing  as 
its  only  fruits  a book  by  the  officer  in  command,  a very  spirited 
and  amusing  jAroduction.  Lieutenant  Hardy,  in  the  course  of 
his  adventures,  became  acquainted  with  the  native  pearl-divers, 
some  of  whose  exploits  he  narrates;  some  of  those,  too,  being 
instances  of  remarkable  intrepidity. 

One  of  those  divers  had  plunged  into  eleven  fathoms,  in  the 
expectation  of  finding  some  peculiarly  fine  pearls.  He  was 
pursuing  his  search,  Avhen  seeing  the  water  suddenly  darken, 
he  looked  up,  and  to  his  liorror  beheld  at  some  distance  above 
him  a huge  shark,  leisurely  surveying  all  his  movements,  and 
evidently  intending  to  make  a prize  of  him.  The  diver  made  a 
dart  forAvard  towards  a rock,  Avhere  he  thought  that  h6  might 
elude  the  eye  of  the  monster,  and  then  spring  up  to  the  surface; 
but  the  shark  shook  his  tail,  and  followed  quietly,  but  with  the 
same  evident  determination  to  eat  him  the  moment  he  rose.  As 
under  Avater  time  is  everything,  and  the  diver  had  only  to  choose 
between  being  eaten  alive  and  being  suffocated,  the  thought 
suddenly  came  into  liis  mind  to  puzzle  his  pursuer,  by  a con- 
trivance in  which,  Avliether  he  remembered  it  then  or  not,  the 
cuttle-fish  has  the  merit  of  originality.  Ho  threw  himself  upon 
the  ground,  and  Avitli  the  stick  which  all  divers  carry,  began  to 
muddy  the  Avater.  A cloud  of  mire  rose  between  him  and  the 
shark ; he  instantly  struck  out  under  cover  of  the  cloud,  and 
Avlien  he  thought  that  he  had  cleared  his  enemy,  shot  up  to  the 
surface.  By  great  luck,  he  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  fishing- 
boats.  The  people,  accustomed  to  perils  of  this  kind,  saw  that 
lie  must  have  been  in  danger,  and  commenced  splashing  with 
their  oars  and  shouting,  to  drive  the  shark  away;  they  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  save  their  companion,  and  the  diver  was 
taken  on  hoard,  almost  dying  from  the  dreadful  exertion  of  re- 
maining so  long  under  Avater,  if  his  heroism  disdained  to  ac- 
knowledge the  alarm. 


THE  PEAKL  EISHEE. 


One  of  the  most  interesting,  and  apparently  most  feasible 
projects  of  1825,  was  the  company  for  pearl  fishing  off  the  coast 
of  South  America.  It  Avas  long  knoAvn  that  the  pearl-oyster 
was  to  be  found  there;  but  the  poverty  of  the  fishers,  and  the 
general  ignorance  of  the  people,  strongly  favoured  the  idea,  that 
European  ingenuity  might  sweep  the  bottoms  of  the  bays,  bar 
hours,  and  creeks  where  the  oysters  lay,  and  carry  to  the 
European  market  the  gathered  treasures  of  many  an  age.  Ac 
cordinglj',  a vessel  was  fitted  out,  equipped  with  all  the  modern 
improvements  for  catching  those  little  bright  ornaments  of  the 
ears  and  bosoms  of  the  fair.  It  was  put  un^er  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Hardy,  an  intelligent  officer,  well  acquainted  with 
the  naAigation,  and  despatched  on  its  errand  for  this  new  phi- 
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Aboaed  ! aboard ! The  toll  is  paid. 

By  sunset  must  Cohlentz  be  made  ; 

The  sturdy  oars  again  are  plied, 

Down  the  rapid  stream  we  glide  ; 
Ober-Wesel  looms  in  sight. 

And  lofty  Schonberg’s  castled  height ; 

Still  the  less’ning  Pfalz  is  seen, 

Gleaming  o’er  the  waters  green. 

Like  a noble  vessel  there. 

Spreading  all  its  snowy  wings, 

To  woo  the  breezes  light  and  fair, 

Now  a rocky  headland  flings 
Its  giant  form  between  us — gone 
Are  towers  and  town,  and,  lo ! — a glen 
Opens  before  us — lovely  and  lone. 

As  a wizard’s  breath,  our  bark  hath  blown 
A thousand  miles  from  the  haunts  of  men! 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 


THE  FATAL  ELOPEMENT. 

It  was  on  a cool  morning  in  November,  that,  having  taken 
my  gun  on  my  shoulder,  put  my  spy-glass  in  my  pocket,  and 
whistled  out  my  dogs,  I left  my  own  house,  situated  on  a bank 
overhanging  the  ocean,  and  began  a walk  in  quest  of  game, 
along  one  of  the  most  rugged  coasts  on  the  mainland  of  Scot- 
land. I continued,  mile  after  mile,  tUl  having  filled  my  game 
bag,  I began  to  reflect  that  it  must  be  dark  ere  I could  again 
reach  my  own  flreside.  My  worthy  housekeeper,  too,  would 
probably  experience  more  alarm  on  so  unwonted  an  occurrence, 
than  even  the  delight  of  unpacking  my  well-filled  bag  could 
repay  her  for,  though  this  was  in  general  an  occupation  of 
absorbing  interest.  And,  indeed,  I began  to  wish  that  I had 
not  rambled  so  far;  for,  as  I retraced  my  steps,  I perceived  all 
those  portentous  sights  and  sounds,  which  from  a long  resi- 
dence near  the  sea,  I knew  full  well  were  the  sure  indications 
of  a heavy  storm.  The  sun  was  slanting  his  sickly  setting 
beams  from  amidst  murky  clouds  on  the  dark  and  sullen  wa- 
tets,  when  I espied  a vessel  like  a dim  speck  in  the  distant  hori- 
zon. On  looking  at  her  through  my  glass,  I saw  that  she  was 
a large  merchant  brig,  apparently  heavy  laden,  and  labouring 
on  her  course  towards  a little  harbour,  two  or  three  miles  from 
my  residence.  The  clouds  were  fast  gathering  into  a lowering 
gloom.  The  sea-birds  rose  from  the  rocks  with  harsh  and 
boding  screams,  and  winged  their  flight  landward— the  tide  was 
moving  onward,  and  the  waves  rolled  with  a heavy  swell,  far 
beyond  the  usual  tide-mark,— a sort  of  drowsy  sound  arose 
from  them  in  hollow  cadence — the  sea  became  more  dusky  and 
indistinct,  and  I looked  in  vain  for  the  vessel.  The  wind  sud- 
denly swept  along  the  ocean,  and  doleful  and  melancholy  sounds 
were  echoed  badli  from  the  rocks  and  caverns,  wliile  the  storm 
seemed  to  be  rnustering  up  its  powers  of  destruction.  All  was 
black  and  terrific.  I again  looked  for  the  ship,  but  it  was  now 
too  dark  to  perceive  her.  Soon  the  tempest  waxed  more  and 
more  wrathful— the  surges  rushed  upon  the  shore  with  head- 
long fury,  seeming  in  their  thundering  incursions,  to  make  the 
firm  earth  to  tremble;  and  as  I looked  upon  the  boiling  deep, 
and  heard  the  fierce  winds  contending  with  it  in  its  bleak  do- 
main, a presentiment  seized  me  that  she  would  never  more 
reach  a haven. 

All  was  now  utter  darkness.  A furious  shower  of  hail  and 
sleet  was  coming  fast  on  the  wings  of  the  tempest,  and  I hur- 
ried into  the  house.  My  dogs,  glad  to  escape  from  such  a 
night,  had  got  there  before  me,  and  my  housekeeper,  who  had 
aired  for  me  a change  of  garments,  and  placed  my  slippers  and 
a bottle  of  Fowler’s  best  ale  at  the  fire,  was  anxiously  ex- 
pecting my  arrival.  I was  tired  with  my  long  walk,  and  tried 
to  take  half  an  hour’s  nap ; but  there  was  no  sleep  in  my  eyes. 
I tried  to  read,  but  could  not  fix  my  attention.  I tried  to  think 
on  a thousand  subjects,  but  there  was  one  that  would  keep  the 
lead  in  spite  of  me — and  that  was  the  ship.  I rose,  and,  going 
into  a room  that  overlooked  the  sea,  I threw  up  the  sash  of  the 
window.  All  was  impenetrable  darkness,  except  the  line  of 
white  foam  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  left  by  the  furious  waves 
which  broke  over  it,  each  higher  than  the  last;  while  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wind,  the  deafening  bursts  of  the  sea  upon  the  land, 
the  loud  peals  of  thunder,  and  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning 
which  continually  darted  across  the  wide  expanse  of  sky,  show- 
ing all  the  terrors  of  the  scene,  told  that  the  storm  was  still 
more  hideous,  and  more  fiercely  raging  than  before.  I was 
about  to  shut  down  the  window,  when  I heard,  mingling  with 
the  hoarse  tones  of  the  blast,  shrill  and  discordant  cries,  as  of 
human  beings  in  distress.  Buttoning  on  a rough  great-coat, 
and  a pair  of  thick  boots  and  gaiters,  I directed  my  man-ser- 
vant to  accoutre  himself  in  a similar  manner.  When  this  was 
accomplished,  taking  the  large  stable-lantern  with  us,  we  des- 
cended the  bank.  The  tide  was  now  receding,  and  the  tempest 
was  somewhat  abated.  The  wind  was  not  so  high  as  it  had 
, been,  the  clouds  were  moving  faster,  and  the  moon,  newly  risen, 
I was  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  show  herself.  The  sea 
I was  swelling  proudly,  as  if  indignant  at  being  foiled  in  her 
attempt  to  overmaster  the  land,  and  though  slowly  retreating, 
like  a brave  but  vanquished  foe,  was  dealing  her  parting  strokes 
With  unabated  fury. 

1 The  little  bay  was  divided  by  a large  rock,  which  rose  on 


the  edge  of  the  common  sea-mark,  and  by  a small  burn  which 
ran  into  the  sea  at  its  side.  This  little  brook  formed  a barrier 
between  one  side  of  the  bay  and  the  other.  It  was  to  this 
place  that  I directed  my  steps;  for  if  there  had  been  scathe,  I 
felt  assured  it  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  burn,  for  there  the 
rocks  were  most  dangerous,  and  it  was  from  that  quarter  I had 
heard  the  cries.  The  water  of  the  rivulet  ran  deep  in  its  chan- 
nel; and  as  the  lantern  was  held  up,  and  I saw  that  it  would 
take  me  above  the  middle,  I paused  for  an  instant  on  the  brink. 
My  servant,  George,  was  a stout  fellow,  who  did  not  mind  a 
good  drenching,  and,  holding  the  lantern  above  the  water,  he 
dashed  through  it,  and  shouted  out,  “A  wreck!  a wreck!” 
My  fears  were  confirmed,  and  I passed  tlie  burn,  and  followed 
him  to  where  the  gravel  and  the  grass  were  covered  with  gar- 
ments of  all  descriptions. 

The  moon  now  peeped  forth  from  among  the  heavy  clouds. 
We  climbed  a rock  which  ^gain  divided  the  bay  from  the  other 
part  of  the  coast,  and  there  lay  beneath  us,  keel  upwards,  the 
huge  dark  hull  of  the  fated  vessel.  We  descended  quickly, 
and,  while  searching  for  her  hapless  crew,  shouted  loudly, 
that  if  any  still  remained  alive,  they  might  know  that  help 
was  nigh.  It  was  in  vain  ; no  answer  was  returned  ; and  as 
the  sea  had  not  retired  far  enough  for  us  to  approach  the  ship, 
we  began  to  ascend  the  bank,  and  had  proceeded  but  a few 
steps,  when  Ave  saw  a man  stretched  at  the  foot  of  it.  The 
upper  part  of  his  body  was  naked,  and  we  perceived  the  blood 
oozing  from  a wound  in  his  left  side.  Finding  him  insensible, 
we  placed  him  out  of  the  reach  of  the  surf,  and  by  rubbing  his 
limbs,  and  putting  the  dry  parts  of  our  great-coats  about  his 
shoulders,  Ave  succeeded  in  restoring  his  circulation  ; but  his 
speech  Avas  so  incoherent,  that  we  could  learn  nothing  ab®ut 
the  Avreck.  He  constantly  affirmed  that  he  was  the  only  one 
left — that  all,  all  had  jAerished;  and  raved  Avildly  about  Jessy 
and  her  screams ; and  Avhen  we  attempted  to  move  him  fiirther 
up  the  bank,  till  George  procured  assistance,  he  expressed  his 
determination  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  die  Avith  Jessy  ; 
but  Avhether  this  person,  who  had  met  Avith  a watery  grave, 
was  his  wife,  his  sister,  or  his  sweetheart,  it  Avas  impossible  to 
guess.  He  was,  however,  in  no  condition  to  resist;  and  Avhen 
George  and  some  men  arrived,  he  was  carried  into  the  house. 
He  was  put  under  my  housekeeper’s  care,  avIio  dressed  liis 
Avound,  wrapped  him  in  blankets,  and  having  administered 
some  stimulating  liquid,  kept  him  quiet,  till  nature  found  a 
short  relief  in  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  the  beaoh  presented  a most  appalling  picture 
of  desolation.  The  tide  had  been  at  the  full,  and  left  behind 
it,  along  the  shore,  clothes,  bedding,  barrels,  chests,  masts, 
cordage,  and  dead  bodies.  The  latter  Avere  put  into  carts,  and 
removed  to  the  village  church,  there  to  remain  till  their  inter- 
ment. 

In  the  mean  time,  my  good  old  dame  had  learned  much  of 
the  story  of  her  unhapy  patient.  The  vessel  had  been  loaded 
with  slates,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  was  bound  for 
Newcastle.  The  poor  young  man  AV'^as  a sailor,  a native  of  the 
toAAui  from  Avhence  the  A^essel  had  come.  He  had  saA^ed  a little 
money,  and  had  returned  to  ask  the  consent  of  Jessy’s  parents 
to  her  becoming  his  Avife,  Avhich  Avas  refused.  But  William  had 
long  since  Avon  his  way  to  her  heart.  She  lov'ed  him  passion- 
ately, and  she  could  not  see  him  depart  again  without  her. 
They  were  to  be  married  as  soon  as  they  reached  NeAvcastle  ; 
and  all  would  be  forgiven  Avhen  she  wrote  and  told  them  hoAv 
happy  she  Avas. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  body  of  Jessy  floated  ashore, 
and  two  women  immediately  proceeded  to  wrap  it  in  a white 
cotton  dress.  She  appeared  not  more  than  eighteen,  of  middle 
size  and  delicate  form — her  eyes  Av^ere  closed,  and  she  looked 
transcendantly  beautiful  even  in  death.  As  I stood  gazing  at 
this  innocent  young  creature,  I turned  round,  and  beheld  the 
Avretched  William  approaching,  Avith  all  the  haste  his  stiffened 
Avound  and  bruises  Avould  allow  of.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the 
body,  he  thrcAv  himself  by  her  side,  and  kissed  her  lips  and 
cheek,  Avhilc  his  heart  seemed  as  if  it  would  burst  his  throbbing 
breast.  By  the  time  the  coffin  arrived,  the  first  violent  parox- 
ysm of  grief  had  subsided,  and  he  stood  quietly  by  while  she 
Avas  lifted  into  it.  I directed  the  body  to  be  taken  to  my  house^ 
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but  tMs,  however,  to  my  surprise,  he  opposed,  and  entreated 
that  it  might  be  carried  to  the  church,  and  that  the  lid  might 
not  be  screwed  down.  I was  surprised  at  his  rejecting  my 
offer,  from  the  idea  that  he  would  wish  to  watch  it  till  it  was 
hid  from  his  sight  in  the  grave.  I,  however,  soon  understood 
his  motive  ; for  no  entreaties  could  move  him  from  following 
her  to  the  church,  and  remaining  there  two  nights,  where  he 
gave  full  vent  to  his  grief,  which  he  could  not  restrain.  The 
interment  of  the  bodies  took  place  on  the  second  day  from  that 
on  which  Jessy  was  found  ; and  they  were  buried  in  a retired 
part  01  the  churchyard,  set  apart  for  the  friendless  drowned. 
William  entreated  that  Jessy  might  not  be  buried  there,  and 
through  my  interest,  she  was  buried  in  a picturesq^ue  corner  of 
the  churchyard,  beneath  a weeping  birch,  which  hung  its 
boughs  tenderly  over  the  spot. 

The  lover  supported  the  head  of  the  coffin,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  those  who  should  have  been  there,  for  there  was  no 
parent,  brother  or  sister,  kindred  or  friend,  save  himself,  to 
mourn  the  fate  of  her  who  had  been  cut  down  as  a flower  of 
the  field ; and  when  I looked  upon  him,  as  the  coffin  was 
lowered  into  the  earth,  I saw  his  was  a sorrow  which  would  not 
soon  pass  away  ; and  when  I again  marked  his  care-worn 
countenance,  I feared  that  the  foundation  of  a dangerous  ill- 
ness was  laid,  by  his  fastings,  watchings,  and,  above  all,  his 
overpowering  grief.  Having  this  impression  upon  my  mind,  I 
would  have  had  him  remain  at  my  house  for  some  time  before 
he  returned  home,  but  no  persuasions  were  of  any  avail.  “ Let 
me  reach  the  house  of  her  parents,”  he  said,  “ and  let  me  hear 
them  say  they  forgive  her,  and  that  is  all  in  this  world  that  I 
care  for.”  He  accordingly  departed,  almost  immediately. 

Eight  months  after,  he  returned,  worn  to  a shadow;  while 
the  bright  colour  that  flushed  his  cheek,  and  the  brilliance  of 
his  dark  eyes,  full  of  an  uneartlily  expression,  showed  that 
consumption  had  marked  him  for  its  victim.  During  his  ab- 
sence, nothing  had  been  able  to  withdraw  his  attention  from 
the  grave  of  his  Jessy;  and  he  had  returned,  to  fulfil  his  only 
wish— to  be  laid  by  her  side.  His  end  rapidly  approached; 
and  in  a few  days  his  soul  went  to  that  merciful  Being  in  whom 
he  trusted,  while  his  mortal  remains  were  laid  beside  his  Jessy. 


A SHIP’S  CAKPENTER. 

“ Send  for  the  carpenter,”  said  Leatherlungs,  addressing  the 
mate  of  the  watch. 

The  messenger  was  despatched  for  Mr.  Maul.  Maul,  accord- 
ing to  the  cognoscenti  of  the  cockpit  (and  the  denizens  of  the 
orlop  are  seldom  in  error  in  matters  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  ship’s  way),  was  a character — a fish  of  the  first  Avater. 
In  his  vocation,  he  loved  to  labour,  and  to  labour  hard,  to  work 
himself,  and  to  work  others.  He  was  also  a mechanic  of  all 
work — for  to  him  all  work  was  alike.  Not  that  he  was  a jack 
of  all  trades : Maul  was  master  of  many.  Sometimes  he  might 
be  seen  in  the  skids,  performing  the  part  of  “top-sawyer;” 
sawing  with  might  and  main  the  heel  of  an  “ expended  top- 
mast,” or  converting  a yard-arm  piece  into  “ inch  or  two-inch” 
of  “cappen&ctr”  plank.  At  other  times,  repairing  a midship- 
man’s quadrant;  making  a model  for  a jury-mast;  chalking  out 
a “copper”  for  the  ward-room  wine;  turning  a spare  Avooden 
leg  for  the  ship’s  cook;  caulking  a leak  over  the  captain’s  cot; 
veneering  a writing-desk  for  the  first  lieutenant;  or  Avelding,  in 
conjunction  with  the  blacksmith,  a heated  hoop  at  the  armourer’s 
forge.  Of  the  discipline  of  his  crew  he  was  particularly  proud; 
and  certes,  compelled,  as  we  are,  to  chronicle  truth,  the  “ car- 
penter’s crew”  was  the  only  portion  of  the  ship’s  crew  at  all 
approximating  to  anything  like  an  orderly  state.  At  Avork, 
Maul  never  permitted  his  men  to  talk.  “ Words,”  he  was  Avont 
to  say,  “Averethe  adverse  winds  of  work;”  and,  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this,  his  favourite  “ saw  ” he  never  took  tool  in  hand 
that  he  began  not  to  Avhistle  like  a thrush.  In  official  inter- 
course, Maul  was  provokingly  sparing  of  speech.  Questions 
“ on  service”  invariably  met  with  brief  replies,  it  being  con- 
trary to  the  carpenter’s  creed  to  be  too  explicit  or  over  commu- 
nicative on  mechanical  matters.  Already  Avas  “ Chips”  in  the 
presence  df  his  superior, 


“ Mr.  Maul,”  said  Leatherlungs,,  .still  standing  on  the  gang- 
way, “ is  the  paint  of  the  first  cutter  yet  dry.” 

“ No,  sir.”  I 

“ How’s  that?”  asked  the  lieutenant,  not  a little  solicitous  for  | 
the  fate  of  a favourite  green  he  had  been  “ green  enough”  to  j 
purchase  for  the  public  service  at  his  own  expense;  for  Sir  s 
Montague,  as  Leatherlungs  was  Avont  to  complain,  “never  || 
launched  out  a penny  on  paint.”  To  commemorate  his  recent  j 
marriage,  the  baronet  had,  to  be  sure,  contributed  the  se\'ere 
sum  of  thirty  shillings  to  regild  and  re-touch  some  portion  of  I 
the  figure-head,  Arhich  the  carver  had  intended  should  represent  ij 
some  female  form.  ! 

“ Not  yet  dry?”  repeated  Leatherlungs.  | 

“ Won’t  set,  sir.” 

“Why  not?’* 

“ ’Cause  it  won’t,  sir.” 

“ Why  won’t  it?” 

“ Paint,  sir,  ’s  taken  a parverse  turn.” 

“ Perhaps,”  said  Leatherlungs,  “ you  omitted  to  insert  the 
proper  quantity  of  drier?”  I 

“ No,  I didn’t,  sir.”  " 

“ Why,  how  much  did  you  put  in?” 

“ Enough,  sir.” 

“ Then,  why  the  devil,  sir,”  said  the  first-lieutenant,  petu-  i 
lantly,  “ why  the  devil  don’t  the  paint  dry?” 

“It  sulks,  sir.” 

“ Sulks  echoed  Leatherlungs.  i 

“Yes,  sir, vardigrease often  sulks,  looks  blue,  and  turns  every 
colour  but  the  colour  it  ought.” 

“ Was  all  the  rum  inserted  which  I sent  you  by  the  ward-  I: 
room  steward?”  * 

“ Yes  sir.” 

“Sure  of  that?”  said  Leatherlungs,  casting  at  Chips  an  in-  |i 
credulous  leer.  i 

“ Sartin,  sir.”  ^ 

“ Sure  it  wasn’t  drained  off?’*  , • ^ 

“Sartin,  sir,” 

“Hoav  doyou  knoAV?”  ^ 

“ Tasted  it,  sir.”  ? . . ’ \ ’■ 

“ IIoAA'’ did  it  taste?”  ' f 

“ Rummish,  sir.”  ;j 

“Rummish,  indeed!  You’re  a rum  fellow,  Mr.  Maul,”  said  j 
Leatherlungs,  half  jocularly.  “ Come,  doAvn  with  you,  and  tell ! ■ 
the  sergeant  of  marines  to  clap  a sentry  over  the  cutter  on  the  i ; 
quarter;  and  let  him  haA^e  the  strictest  orders  that  nobody  goes  ,| 
near  the  boat  till  the  paint  is  thoroughly  set.” 

“ Ay,  ay,  sir,”  said  Maul,  descending  the  gangway  ladder  I 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  brevity  was  the  soul  of  wit. 


THE  FLOATING  BEACON. 

Why  art  thou  thus,  thou  lonely  bark, 

The  last  on  the  darkling  sea  ? 

Why  are  thy  sails  to  the  night  AAund  spread  ? 
And  Avhy  shines  the  light  on  thee  ? 

Why  art  thou  here,  thou  lonely  bark. 

When  the  other  ships  are  gone  ? 

I deemed  thee  away  with  those  to-daj'',  ' • / , 

But  still  thou  art  sailing  alone. 

There  came  a voice  from  the  lonely  bark. 

Or  mine  own  thoughts  answered  to  me 

Spread  is  my  sail  to  the  midnight  gale, 

And  my  light  shines  lone  on  the  sea  ; 

For  my  watch  is  by  the  shoal  and  the  sand, 

And  the  rock  that  is  hidden  by  night, 

And  many  a mariner  kneels  at  home. 

And  blesses  the  beacon  light.] 

Is  not  my  light  like  that  holier  light 
That  heaven  sheds  over  life’s  path, 

Thought  not  of,  prized  not  in  stillness  and  shine, 
But  welconaed  in  darkness  and  wrath. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 
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THE  INDIAN  AND  HER  CHILD. 

An  Indian  woman  and  her  child,  who  was  about  seren 
years  old,  were  travelling  along  the  beach  to  a camp  a few 
miles  distant.  The  boy  observed  some  wild  grapes  growing 
upon  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  expressed  such  a strong  desire 
to  obtain  them,  that  his  mother,  seeing  a ravine  at  a little 
distance,  by  which  she  thought  she  could  gain  the  head  of 
the  precipice,  resolved  to  gratify  him.  Having  desired  him 
to  remain  where  he  was,  she  ascended  the  steep,  and  was 
allured  much  farther  into  the  woods  than  she  at  first  in- 
tended. 

In  the  meantime,  the  wind  began  to  blow  vehemently,  but 
the  boy  wandered  carelessly  along  the  beach,  seeking  for 
shells,  till  the  rapid  rise  of  the  lake  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  return  to  the  spot  where  he  had  been  left  by  his 
mother.  He  immediately  began  to  cry  aloud,  and  she,  being 
on  her  return,  heard  him,  but  instead  of  descending  the  ra- 
vine, hastened  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  from  the  bottom 
of  which  the  noise  seemed  to  proceed.  On  looking  down, 
she  beheld  her  son  struggling  with  the  waves,  and  vainly 
endeavouring  to  climb  up  the  bank,  which  was  fifty  feet  per- 
pendicular height,  and  very  slippery. 


There  being  no  possibility  of  rendering  him  assistance, 
she  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  herself  down  the  steep, 
when  she  saw  him  catch  hold  of  a tree  that  had  fallen  into 
the  lake,  and  mount  one  of  its  most  projecting  branches.  He 
sat  astride  upon  this,  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the  surges, 
while  she  continued  watching  him  in  an  agony  of  grief,  hesi- 
tating whether  she  should  endeavour  to  find  her  way  to  the 
camp,  and  procure  assistance,  or  remain  near  her  boy.  How- 
ever, evening  was  now  about  to  close,  and  as  she  could  not 
proceed  in  the  woods  in  the  dark,  she  resolved  at  least  to 
wait  till  the  moon  rose.  She  sat  on  the  top  of  the  precipice 
a whole  hour,  and  during  the  time  occasionally  ascertained 
that  her  son  was  alive,  by  hearing  his  cries  amidst  the  roaring 
of  the  waves ; but  when  the  moon  appeared,  he  was  not  to  be 
seen.  She  now  felt  convinced  that  he  was  drowned,  and, 
giving  way  to  utter  despair,  threw  herself  on  the  turf. 

Presently  she  heard  a feeble  voice  cry  (in  Indian), 
“ Mamma,  I’m  here,  come  and  help  me.”  She  started  up, 
and  saw  her  boy  scrambling  upon  the  edge  of  the  bank— she 
sprang  forward  to  catch  his  hand,  but  the  ground  by  which 
he  held  giving  way,  he  was  precipitated  into  the  lake,  and 
perished  among  the  rushing  billows. 


LOSS  OF  THE  HERCULES. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Captain  Stout  to  take  in  a private 
freight  for  Hamburgh  ; but  not  having  found  one  to  answer 
his  expectations,  he  chartered  his  ship  to  the  English  East 
India  Company,  who  were  then  busily  employed  in  shipping 
rice  for  England  j and  news  being  received  in  India  that  the 


failure  of  the  harvest  in  Great  Britain  was  likely  to  produce  a 
famine,  the  most  active  exertions  were  made  in  India  to  supply 
the  markets  at  home  with  rice,  and  he  received  on  board 
upwards  of  nine  thousand  bags,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Lon- 
don with  every  possible  despatch.  The  crew,  having  been  en- 
gaged in  India,  consisted  of  Americans,  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
Danes,  Swedes,  but  chiefly  Lascars,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
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about  sixty-four  persons  ; and  the  necessary  arrangements 
haWng  been  completed,  the  Hercules  sailed  from  Sagar  Roads, 
on  March  17th,  1796. 

Nothing  of  moment  occurred  during  the  voyage,  till  the  1st 
of  June,  when  they  reached  the  latitude  of  35°  S.,  and  28°  40' 
E.  longitude.  It  then  began  to  bloAv  a gale  from  the  westward, 
which  obliged  them  to  lay-to  under  their  mizen  staysail  for 
about  six  days,  during  which  time  the  gale  continued  to  in- 
crease progressively,  until  the  7th,  when  the  contentions  of 
the  winds  and  sea  presented  a scene  of  horror  of  which  mari- 
time history  has  few  examples.  Captain  Stout  observes,  that 
although  bred  to  the  sea  from  his  earliest  life,  all  he  had  ever 
seen,  or  heard,  or  read  of,  could  give  him  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  sublime  effects  produced  by  the  raging  violence  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  which,  at  that  tremendous  hour,  seemed  to  threaten 
even  Nature  herself  with  dissolution  ; the  ship  at  one  instant 
raised  on  mountains  of  water,  was  in  the  next  precipitated  into 
an  abyss,  where  she  only  waited  till  the  coming  sea  raised  her 
again  into  the  clouds.  The  perpetual  war  echoing  through  the 
void  produced  such  an  awful  sensation  in  the  minds  of  even  the 
most  experienced  seamen,  that  many  of  them  were  stupified 
with  fear  ; while  those  less  accustomed  to  the  dangers  of  the 
sea,  by  their  shriekings  and  exclamations,  only  added  to  the 
scene  of  misery. 

The  terrors  of  the  day  could  only  be  surpassed  by  those  of 
the  night,  when  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  describe  or  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  a scene  of  more  transcendent  and  complicated 
horror  ; and  as  if  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  calamities,  a 
sudden  shift  of  wind,  about  midnight,  threw  the  vessel  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea — it  struck  her  aft,  tore  away  the  rudder, 
started  the  stern-post,  and  shattered  the  whole  of  her  stern 
frame.  The  pumps  were  immediately  sounded,  and  in  a few 
minutes  there  was  four  feet  of  water  in  the  hold  ; a gang  was 
ordered  to  the  pumps,  and  the  remainder  were  employed  in 
getting  rice  out  of  the  run  of  the  ship,  and  throwing  it  over- 
board, to  enable  them,  if  possible,  to  get  at  the  leak.  After 
three  or  four  hundred  bags  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea,  the 
principal  leak  was  discovered,  through  which  the  \rater  was 
pouring  with  astonishing  rapidity.  In  order,  therefore,  to  de- 
crease the  influx  of  water  as  much  as  possible,  sheets,  jackets, 
shirts,  and  bales  of  muslin,  with  anything  of  the  like  descrip- 
tion tliey  could  lay  their  hands  on,  were  hastily  thrust  into  the 
aperture  ; and  had  not  these  exertions  been  attended  with 
some  success,  the  ship  must  certainly  have  gone  down, 
although  the  pumps  discharged  upwards  of  fifty  tuns  of  water 
an  hour.  As  the  day  advanced,  the  weather  began  to  moderate, 
at  which  time  they  were  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  keep  the 
sliip  afloat,  the  men  working  incessantly  at  the  pumps. 

On  the  9 th,  although  the  violence  of  the  tempest  was  consi- 
derably abated,  yet  the  swell  of  the  sea  was  tremendous.  The 
long-boat  was  ordered  out ; but  the  captain  having  reason  to 
suspect  that  some  of  the  crew  would  endeavour  to  make  off  with 
her,  directed  the  second-mate  and  three  seamen  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her,  providing  them  with  arms,  and  giving  them  express 
orders  to  shoot  the  first  man  who  attempted  to  board  her  with- 
out his  permission  ; with  instructions  also  to  keep  astern,  and 
stick  by  the  ship  until  they  came  to  an  anchor. 

Tlie  men  having  taken  their  stations  in  the  boat,  a raft  was 
made  of  all  the  large  spars,  which,  when  lashed  together,  mea- 
sured about  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  and  fifteen  feet  in 
breadth.  The  captain,  apprehending  that  the  ship  would  not 
be  able  to  make  the  land,  and  being  convinced  that  in  case  of 
her  going  down  all  hands  could  not  be  received  on  board  of  the 
long-boat,  determined  to  spare  no  means  that  presented  even  a 
chance  of  saving  the  wh<fie  of  their  lives. 

When  the  second-mate  was  preparing  to  take  the  commahd 
of  the  long-boat,  the  carpenter  addressed  the  captain  in  a re- 
spectful manner,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  leave  the 
ship  ; on  being  reprimanded  for  not  attending  to  the  pumps, 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  declared  that  the  whole  of  the  stern- 
frame  was  so  shook  and  loosened,  that  he  expected  every  hour 
she  would  go  down.  The  miserable  appearance  and  affecting 
tone  of  voice  of  this  man  considerably  increased  the  terrors 
of  the  crew ; but  the  captain  resolutely  declared  it  to  be  his 


unalterable  determination  to  perform  his  duty,  and  remain  in 
the  ship,  until  his  own  observations  convinced  him  that  all 
hopes  of  saving  her  were  at  an  end.  The  carpenter  repeated 
his  solicitations,  but  he  was  ordered  to  his  post,  and  assured 
that  unless  he  made  every  exertion  to  encourage  the  crew 
in  their  duty  at  the  pumps,  he  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

He  retired,  and  exerted  himself  afterwards  with  a manly  per- 
severance. 

No  sooner  was  the  carpenter  gone,  than  the  captain  was 
addressed  on  the  same  subject  by  many  of  the  sailors,  some 
of  whom  were  so  clamorous  that  he  was  very  nearly  going  to 
extremes  with  them  : this  shows  the  caution  w^hich  should  be 
exercised  by  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  command,  in 
listening  to  the  opinions  of  their  people  in  time  of  danger, 
who  are  generally  for  quitting  the  ship,  and  taking  to  boats, 
and  rafts  constructed  of  masts,  yards,  spars,  or  whatever  tim- 
bers they  can  lash  together ; and  sentiments  and  prejudices 
on  these  occasions  differing  so  widely,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  there  should  be  anything  but  confusion  and  misfortune. 

A crew,  such  as  composed  that  of  the  Hercules,  consisting 
of  people  of  various  nations,  require  from  their  commander  a 
peculiar  attention.  It  may  happen,  that  by  humouring  their 
religious  prejudices  at  a particular  moment,  an  essential  ser- 
vice may  be  obtained,  which  the  following  anecdote  will  tend 
to  illustrate. 

At  a time  when  the  tempest  raged  with  extreme  violence, 
and  most  of  the  crew  were  below  labouring  at  the  pumps,  the 
captain  observed  one  of  the  Lascars  coming  up  the  gangway 
with  a handkerchief  in  his  hand,  who,  on  being  questioned  as 
to  what  he  was  about,  answered,  in  a tone  of  voice  that  dis- 
covered a perfect  confidence  in  the  measure  be  proposed,  that 
he  was  going  to  make  an  offering  to  his  God.  “ This  hand- 
kerchief,’^ said  he,  “ contains  a quantity  of  rice,  and  all  the 
rupees  I am  worth  : suffer  me  to  lash  it  to  the  mizen-top,  and  1 

rely  upon  it,  sir,  we  shall  all  be  saved.”  The  captain  was  | 

about  to  order  him  back  to  the  pumps;  but  recollecting  that  |i 
by  so  doing  he  might  throw  both  him  and  his  countrymen 
into  despondency,  he  acquiesed.  The  Lascar  thanked  him,  j 
and  he  soon  beheld  this  child  of  prejudice  mount  the  totter-  I 
ing  ladder  and  fearlessly  ascend  to  the  dizzy  top,  without  ex-  i 
hibiting  any  apprehension.  He  lashed  the  handkerchief  to  I 
the  mizen-topmast-head,  regardless  of  all  danger,  and  de- 
scended to  the  deck  in  safety.  Confident  now  that  his  God 
was  their  friend,  he  communicated  the  joyful  tidings,  that  he 
had  done  his  duty,  to  his  companions  below  ; all  the  Lascars 
seemed  transported  with  joy,  embraced  their  virtuous  com-  i 
panion,  and  laboured  at  the  pumps  with  an  alacrity  and  per-  I 
severance  as  if  they  had  encountered  neither  apprehension  ' 
nor  fatigue.  To  their  unceasing  exertions  on  this  occasion,  | 
may  be  attributed,  in  a great  measure,  the  preservation  of  the  j 
people. 

The  shift  of  wind  which  threw  the  ship  into  the  trough  of  I 
the  sea,  was  fortunately  but  of  short  duration,  not  continuing  ' 
above  a quarter  of  an  hour;  had  it  lasted  many  minutes 
longer,  she  must  have  been  torn  to  pieces.  The  wind,  how- 
ever, came  round  to  its  former  quarter,  and  gradually  mode- 
rated. 

After  the  long  boat  had  been  given  over  to  the  care  of  the  ' 
second-mate,  and  the  raft  completed,  the  captain  held  a con- 
sultation with  his  officers,  who  were  all  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  ship ; and  that  the  only 
chance  of  preserving  their  lives,  was  to  make  for  the  land, 
and  run  her  on  shore ; which  was  no  sooner  communicated 
to  the  people,  than  they  seemed  to  work  with  renovated  spi- 
rits; and  this  disposition  was  kept  up  by  assuring  them,  that  | 
they  would  soon  be  in  sight  of  land,  and  that  by  constantly 
keeping  the  pumps  going,  the  ship  would  be  kept  afloat  until 
they  reached  the  shore. 

The  ship  for  some  time  had  been  unmanageable,  frequently 
standing  with  her  head  from  the  land,  and  which  all  their  r 
efforts  could  not  prevent ; the  captain  got  a rudder  made  out  * 
of  the  topmast,  and  fixed  in  the  place  of  one  they  had  lost, 
but  it  proved  of  little  use,  without  the  help  of  the  long-boat, 
which  he  ordered  thej-efore  to  be  hauled  athwart  her  stern  ; 
and  this,  with  great  di^culty,  served  to  get  her  head  towards 
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the  shore,  the  wind  being  variable  froni  the  eastward,  A 
cable  could  have  been  got  out,  that  might  have  answered 
tolerably  well  to  steer  the  ship,  but  they  could  not  spare  the 
crew  from  the  pumps  to  assist  in  rousing*in  of  the  tackle  and 
guise,  as  occasion  might  require. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  they  discovered  land,  at  about 
six  leagues  distance ; and  all  on  board  expressed  their  joy  in 
loud  shouts  and  acclamations,  the  ship  still  nearing  the  shore, 
with  five  feet  of  water  in  her  hold. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  being  about  two  miles  from 
the  land,  and  the  wind  westward,  the  captain  ordered  the 
anchor  to  be  let  go,  that  a last  effort  might  be  made  to  stop 
the  leaks,  and,  if  possible,  save  the  ship  ; but  her  stern  was 
so  shattered,  that,  after  a consultation,  it  was  resolved  to  run 
the  ship  on  shore,  as  they  were  threatened  by  another  gale, 
and  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  captain  ordered  his  second 
mate  to  come  on  board,  and  delivered  into  his  custody  the 
ship’s  register,  and  ail  papers  of  consequence  ; and  after  pro- 
viding him  and  his  three  men  with  water  and  provisions, 
ordered  him  into  the  boat  again,  with  instructions  to  keep  in 
the  offing,  and  that  after  they  had  run  the  ship  on  shore,  he 
might  seek  for  some  inlet  to  run  in  with  safety  ; they  also 
desired  him  to  look  out  for  signals,  which  might  be  thrown 
out  from  the  shore  to  direct  his  course.  The  mate  promised 
faithfully  to  obey  his  instructions,  and  then  returned  to  the 
boat. 

They  were  now  on  the  coast  of  Cafiraria,  within  a few 
leagues  where  the  river  Infanta  discharges  itself  into  the  sea. 
A dreadful  crisis  approached,  and  they  resolved  to  meet  it 
with  becoming  fortitude  ; the  captain,  therefore,  gave  direc- 
tions to  set  the  headsail,  to  heave  the  spring  well  taut,  in 
order  to  get  her  head  well  towards  the  shore,  and  then  to  cut 
the  cable  and  the  spring,  which  was  performed  with  the 
greatest  promptitude  ! and  after  running  wdthin  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  she  struck  on  a cluster  of  rocks.  The 
swell  at  this  moment  was  tremendous;  and,  from  the  ship 
thumping  so  violent^,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  men 
to  hold  on.  In  tms  situation  she  remained  about  three  or 
four  minutes,  when  a sea  took  hcT  over  the  rocks,  and  carried 
her  about  a cable’s  length  nearer  the  shore,  where  she  again 
struck,  and  kept  heaving  in  with  a tremendous  surf,  that 
every  moment  made  a breach  over  her. 

The  raft  having  given  way  from  her  lashings,  and  the 
spars  carried  to  a considerable  distance,  they  lost  all  hope 
from  that  quarter,  till  one  of  the  crew,  a black,  plunged  into 
the  waves,  and,  by  exertions  which  appeared  more  than 
human,  gained  and  seated  himself  on  the  raft;  but  he  had 
scarcely  been  ten  minutes  in  that  situation,  when  the  raft  was 
turned  over,  and  the  man  completely  enveloped  in  the  sea. 
In  a few  minutes,  however,  they  perceived  him  in  his  former 
situation  again.  He  endured  a similar  misfortune,  and  a 
third  succeeded ; but  still  the  courageous  black  buffetted  the 
waves,  and  gained  the  raft,  until,  at  length,  after  suffering  two 
hours  of  fatigue,  which  it  was  believed  no  human  being  could 
possibly  endure,  he  drifted  on  land,  where  great  numbers  of 
the  natives,  who  had  kindled  several  fires,  appeared,  mostly 
clothed  in  skins,  armed  with  spears,  and  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  dogs.  Immediately  on  his  landing,  he  was  seized 
by  a party  of  them,  .and  conducted  behind  some  sand-hills, 
which  Ilia  him  from  their  view. 

Twelve  of  the  crew  now  launched  themselves  on  different 
spars,  and  whatever  peices  of  timber  they  could  find,  and, 
braving  all  difficulties,  gained  the  shore  ; but  no  sooner  had 
they  landed,  than  the  natives  seized  them,  and  conducted 
them  also  behind  the  sand-hills  ; and  as  it  was  impossible  for 
those  on  board  to  discover  what  they  were  about,  and  ob- 
serving several  parties  of  natives  unaccompanied  by  any  of 
those  who  had  landed,  they  naturally  conceived  that  they  had 
been  massacred,  and  that  a similar  fate  awaited  the  whole  of 
them.  Those  who  rem.ained  on  board  were  obliged  to  shelter 
themselves  in  the  forecastle,  as  there  was  no  other  part  where 
they  could  remain  in  a place  of  security,  the  sea  making 
completely  over  her. 

During  the  whole  of  the  night  there  was  nothing  but  sus- 
pense and  apprehension : some  were  of  opinion  that  it  would 


be  more  advisable  patiently  to  resign  themselves  to  a watery 
element,  to  endure  a few  struggles,  and  then  life  to  be  no 
more,  rather  than  to  be  tortured  by  the  savages,  or  perhaps 
thrown  into  the  fires  that  they  had  seen  on  shore ; while  others 
entertained  different  sentiments,  and  were  for  making  the 
shore  in  as  compact  a body  as  possible.  “ We  shall  then  ” 
said  they,  ‘‘ attack  the  savages  with  stones,  or  whatever  else 
we  can  find.”  But  this  was  overruled  as  impracticable  as 
there  was  no  possibility  of  six  men  keeping  together ; and 
if  by  some  miracle  they  could  get  on  shore  without  being 
divided,  the  natives  could,  with  their  spears,  destroy  them  in 
a moment.  In  such  consultations  was  spent  the  whole  of 
this  miserable  night;  and  as  the  next  sun  was  to  light  them 
to  their  fate,  they  dreaded  his  approach  to  the  horizon. 

As  soon  as  morning  appeared  they  looked  towards  the 
shore,  but  not  an  individual  was  to  be  seen.  Distraction  was 
visible  in  every  countenance,  and  what  death  to  choose  the 
principal  consideration  ; but  who  can  describe  the  delirium 
of  extacy  which  succeeded,  when  they  observed  the  people 
who  had  landed  the  day  before,  making  towards  the  shore, 
and  beckoning  them  to  land. 

In  a few  minutes  every  spar  and  piece  of  timber  that  could 
be  procured  was  afloat,  some  occupied  by  two  people,  and 
others  by  more,  according  to  the  size.  The  captain  speedily 
stripped^  off  his  shirt,  put  on  a short  jacket,  and  wrapped 
round  his  waist  a shawl,  in  the  corner  of  which  he  put  a gold 
watch.  He  then  seized  a spar,  and  launched  into  the  sea, 
where  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  preserved  his 
hold,  and  drifted  towards  the  shore,  sometimes  cast  so  near 
as  to  touch  the  rocks  with  his  feet,  and  then  hurried  away  to 
a considerable  distance ; again  he  was  precipitated  forwards, 
and  in  a moment  afterwards  carried  off  by  the  returning  sea. 
At  length  a sudden  jerk,  occasioned  by  the  swell,  strained 
both  his  arms,  and  compelled  him  to  quit  the  spar,  while  a 
wave  that  was  rolling  rapidly  towards  the  shore,  bore  him 
along,  and  in  a few  moments  left  him  senseless  on  the  sands, 
from  whence  he  was  rescued  by  the  crew,  who  conveyed  him 
to  a place  of  security. 

The  first  subject  of  his  inquiry  was,  naturally,  the  fate  of 
his  men,  when  he  had  the  heartfelt  pleasure  of  beholding  all 
of  them  around  him  excepting  those  in  the  long-boat,  and 
one  man  who  perished.  He  then  addressed  himself  to  the 
natives,  among  whom  there  was  fortunately  a Hottentot 
present,  who  had  lived  with  the  Dutch  farmers,  and  could 
speak  their  language,  and  the  third- mate  being  a Dutchman, 
these  two  served  as  interpreters. 

The  spot  where  the  Hercules  was  wrecked,  was  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  spot  where  the  Grosvenor  was  lost  in  1792, 
and  the  captain  consequently  inquired  whether  any  of  the 
natives  recollected  such  a catastrophe,  to  which  most  answered 
in  the  affirmative ; and  ascending  one  of  the  sand-hills, 
pointed  to  the  spot.  After  obtaining  every  possible  infor- 
mation on  this  melancholy  subject,  they  employed  themselves 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  assisting  the  natives  to 
save  whatever  came  on  shore.  The  natives  sought  with  per- 
severing diligence  for  iron,  burning  it  out  of  the  wood.  At 
night  they  retired,  and  the  crew  taking  shelter  under  a sand- 
hill, appointed  part  of  their  numbers  to  watch  while  the  others 
tried  to  repose  round  a fire.  To  sleep,  however,  was  impos- 
sible ; their  bodies  were  on  one  side  heated  by  the  fire,  while 
on  the  other  they  were  so  severely  chilled  by  the  intense  cold, 
that  the  pain  was  almost  insupportable. 

Day  at  length  appeared,  and  the  Caffres  returned  in  greater 
numbers.  After  having  partaken  of  a repast  from  a bullock, 
which  the  Ca^e  chief  had  brought  with  him,  and  which  they 
devoured  in  lumps  singed  by  the  fire,  part  of  the  crew  pro- 
ceeded to  the  shore  where  they  saw  the  long-boat  at  a con- 
siderable distance.  The  ship  was  dividing  very  fast,  and  the 
gale  increasing,  many  things  were  cast  on  shore  which  the 
Caffres  were  indefatigable  in  procuring.  In  the  general 
search  on  the  shore,  one  of  the  natives  picked  up  the  ship’s 
compass,  and  not  knowing  what  it  was,  though  nleased  with 
its  formation,  he  took  it  to  the  chief,  who  instantly  took  it  to 
pieces,  and  after  contemplating  the  various  parts,  tocr  the 
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copper  in  which  it  hung  and  suspended  it  from  his  neck,  with 
which  he  seemed  to  be  highly  gratified. 

Towards  evening,  the  captain  addressed  the  chief  on  the 
subject  of  their  departure,  and  requested  a guide  to  conduct 
them  tlirough  the  deserts  to  the  first  Christian  settlement. 
The  CafFre  paused  for  a moment,  and  then  very  coolly  re- 
plied, “ When  I consider  that  matter,  you  shall  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  my  determination.”  This  made  them  rather 
uneasy  as  to  their  probable  fate,  which  was  increased  by 
seeing  them  consulting  together  in  parties,  and  using  gestures 
that  might  be  unfavourably  interpreted.  Towards  the  night, 
the  crew  were  again  left  to  rest  under  the  sand-hills,  as  be- 
fore, and  where  they  were  again  tortured  by  the  cold  wind 
and  clouds  of  sand. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  sun,  they  mounted  the  most 
elevated  of  the  sand-hills  to  look  out  for  the  long  boat,  but 
they  could  not  discover  her  in  any  direction.  Shortly  after- 
wards they  perceived  the  Cafires  approaching,  most  of  them 
with  assaghays  in  their  hands,  while  the  others  were  fur- 
nished with  clubs.  Many  of  them  were  decorated  with  os- 
trich feathers,  and  the  chief  wore  a leopard  skin  fastened 
with  a pair  of  knee-buckles,  which  the  captain  had  given  him 
the  day  before.  They  saluted  the  crew  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and  were 
accompanied  by 
tnem  to  the  bea^;h ; 
whrjre  the  wind,  hav- 
ing increased  dur- 
ing the  night,  had 
thrown  several  parts 
of  the  ship  on  shore. 

Not  a word  passed 
during  the  day  about 
the  departure  of  the 
crew,  and  the  na- 
tives retired  as  usual 
upon  the  approach 
of  night.  The  crew 
were  so  fatigued  by 
all  being  employed 
to  gather  wood,  that 
after  procuring  a 
sufficient  quantity 
thej'  stretched 
themselves  on  the 
ground,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  wind,  sand, 
and  cold,  slept 
soundly  until  the 
morning. 

On  the  next  appear- 
ance of  day,  they 
again  looked  out  for 
the  long-boat,  but  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  nor  did  they 
ever  hear  of  her  again. 

The  Cafires  did  not  make  their  appearance  this  morning 
until  two  hours  after  sunrise.  Captain  Stout  then  informed 
the  chief  that  he  intended  to  take  his  departure  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  begged  that  a guide  might  be  appointed  for 
them.  “ I shall  furnish  you  with  two,”  replied  the  chief ; 
which  was  delivered  with  so  much  frankness  that  completely 
removed  all  their  former  suspicions.  It  was  also  agreed, 
very  much  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  Hottentot  who  had 
served  as  an  interpreter,  should  accompany  them  through 
the  desert.  - ^ » 

After  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  their  journey, 
by  cutting  up  another  bullock  which  the  chief  had  presented 
to  them,  and  which  occupied  a whole  day  in  dressing,  for 
provision  when  travelling,  they  passed  another  night  in  less 
apprehension  than  before. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  23rd  of  June,  they  took  their 
departure,  with  every  expression  of  regret  from  the  hospita- 
ble chief  who  had  so  far  materially  assisted  them.  The  guides 
were  intelligent  men,  and  gave  them  to  understand  that  they 
must  on  no  account  travel  early,  as  the  wild  beasts  rose  with 
the  sun,  and  then  ranged  the  deserts  in  quest  of  their  prey ; 


notwithstanding,  with  cautious  advice,  the  people  were  so 
desirous  of  getting  on,  that  they  grew  uneasy.  The  guideSj 
however,  could  not  be  induced  to  quit  the  fires  until  about 
nine  o’clock,  at  which  time  they  all  proceeded  in  good 
spirits. 

Not  more  than  three  or  four  of  the  party  were  at  this  time 
provided  with  shoes.  They  had  many  hundred  miles 
to  traved  over  unknown  countries,  to  ascend  mountains  of 
stupendous  elevation,  penetrate  woods,  traverse  deserts,  ford 
rivers, ; and  yet  they  were  to  combat  all  these  diflSculties 
barefooted,  not  having  saved  above  four  pairs  of  shoes,  and 
those  in  sad  condition. 

After  travelling  for  two  or  three  days  through  a delightful 
country,  from  which  they  could  only  occasionally  obtain  fresh 
water,  and  escaping  the  numerous  wild  beasts  which  infest 
the  country  at  night,  by  the  large  fires  which  they  kept  up, 
they  arrived  suddenly  at  the  sibode  of  a horde  of  CafiFres 
that  were  distinguished  by  their  own  countrymen  as  a bad 
tribe. 

Having  proceeded  but  a very  short  way,  they  were  stopped 
by  twelve  CafFre  men,  clothed  with  leopard  skins,  and  armed 
with  spears.  Their  guides,  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of 
these  savages,  immediately  ran  to  the  bed  of  the  river, 

which  was  dry,  and 
having  reached  the 
Opposite  shore,  as- 
cended an  adjoining 
mountain  with  the 
greatest  precipita- 
tion. The  savages 
brandished  their 
spears,  and  appear- 
ed by  their  gestures 
to  menace  the  des- 
truction of  the  erew 
who  refusing  to 
part  with  any  of 
^heir  supply  of  pro- 
visions, instantly 
proceeded  to  the 
river,  and  crossed 
it  in  pursuit  of  their 
guides,  whom  they 
found  standing  on 
the  summit  of  the 
mountain. 

One  of  the  crew 
had  a knife  which 
was  slung  over 
his  shoulder.  A 
CafFre  perceiving 
this,  made  a snatch 
at  the  handle,  but 
the  owner  resisting  it,  he  lost  his  hold.  This  so  en- 
raged the  savage,  that  he  lifted  his  assaghay  with  the  in- 
tention of  destroying  the  object  of  his  resentment.  At  the 
moment  he  stood  in  this  attitude,  a more  finished  picture  of 
horror  could  scarcely  be  conceived,  The  savage  wore  a leo- 
pard’s skin  ; his  black  countenance  was  bedaubed  with  red 
ochre  ; his  eyes  glittering  with  rage,  appeared  as  if  stairting 
from  their  sockets ; his  mouth  expanded,  and  his  teeth 
gnashing  and  grinning  with  all  the  fury  of  a demon.  He 
was  however  diverted  from  his  purpose,  and  dropped  the 
fearful  weapon  he  had  raised  with  so  bloody  an  intent. 

When  they  came  up,  the  guides  expressed  the  utmost  sa- 
tisfaction at  their  escape,  and  gave  them  a terrible  descrim 
tion  of  the  people  they  had  just  left ; assuring  them  that  had 
not  the  remainder  of  the  horde  been  out  hunting  at  the  time, 
not  a man  of  them  would  have  survived. 

They  were  so  long  occupied  in  observing  the  beauties  of 
the  surrounding  country  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  that 
it  was  late  before  they  descended.  They  immediately  set  to 
work  to  cut  wood,  not  only  for  fuel,  but  to  form  a fence  or 
barricade  against  the  wild  animals  during  the  night.  It  was 
fortunate  they  did  so,  as,  from  the  numt  er  of  elephants  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  almost  every  moment,  they  would  in  all  pro- 
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bability  have  been  trampled  to  death  by  these  monstrous 
animals  ; from  which,  however,  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape. 

During  the  next  day  they  travelled  about  thirty-five  miles, 
and  passed  the  night  at  the  skirt  of  a small  forest  which  pro- 
vided them  with  fuel  and  a temporary  defence  as  before.  In 
the  morning  they  again  set  out,  but  some  of  them  were  so 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  for 
those  who  could  travel,  to  get  forward  and  provide  a place 
where  wood  and  water  might  be  had.  The  captain  was  of 
this  party ; and  all  those  who  remained  behind  might  find 
their  way,  he  ordered  the  CafFre  guides  to  set  fire  to  the 
long  grass,  to  serve  during  the  night  as  a point  of  direction. 
He  was  also  in  expectation  of  their  coming  up  before  the 
morning,  but  was  sadly  disappointed.  They  remained  sta- 
tionary until  the  morning,  and  then  went  on. 

Not  one  of  the  people  that  had  been  left  behind  appeared 
in  the  morning;  but  the  guides  were  of  opinion  that  they 
would  reach  a Christian  settlement  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  thereby  be  enabled  to  send  assistance  to  their  companions 
in  the  desert.  They  were,  however,  obliged  to  pass  the  night 
in  a farm-house  that  had  been  deserted  for  some  time,  in 
hourly  expectation  of  an  attack  from  the  Boschmen;  but 
their  own  misfortunes  were  forgotten,  and  their  only  con- 
sideration during  the  night,  was  for  their  unhappy  mess- 
mates whom  they  never  expected  to  see  again. 

About  an  hour  after  sunrise  they  departed  to  pursue  their 
journey,  their  numbers  so  reduced  by  excessive  fatigue,  that 
out  of  sixty  that  left  the  beach  where  they  were  wrecked, 
thirty-six  had  been  left  behind.  They  travelled  without  a 
single  halt  for  three  hours,  when  to  their  almost  inconceiv- 
able joy,  they  saw  a Hottentot  attending  a flock  of  sheep. 

Upon  their  approaching  him,  he  at  first  seemed  alarmed; 
but  perceiving  they  were  mostly  whites  and  unarmed,  he 
stopped  until  they  came  up,  and  upon  the  request  of  Captain 
Stout,  directed  them  to  the  proprietor  of  the  nearest  settle- 
ment, who,  he  said,  was  a good  man,  and  lived  within  three 
hours  distance.  Their  spirits  were  revived  and  their  strength 
renewed  by  this  pleasing  intelligence,  and  they  set  off  in  high 
glee  till  at  length  they  arrived  at  the  house  of  Jan  du  Plie- 
sies. 

After  the  alarm  occasioned  by  their  first  appearance  had 
subsided,  the  captain  told  the  story  of  their  melancholy  dis- 
aster, and  implored  assistance  for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy 
people  who  were  left  behind;  to  which  appeal  no  time  was 
lost  in  responding.  Du  Pliesies’  two  sons  immediately  went 
off  in  a waggon  drawn  by  eight  oxen,  with  orders  to  travel 
all  night;  while  their  liberal  host  had  a sheep  killed  for  their 
entertainment. 

Before  they  had  finished  their  breakfast,  on  the  following 
morning,  their  humane  benefactor  despatched  messengers  to 
his  neighbours,  desiring  their  assistance  to  convey  the  crew 
to  the  Cape.  Several  of  them  behaved  with  the  greatest 
liberality,  stating,  that  such  as  were  desirous  of  remaining  in 
the  country  until  they  had  perfectly  recovered,  should  be 
accommodated  at  their  houses,  and  that  they  would  convey 
them  to  the  Cape  on  the  first  opportunity.  Their  conversa- 
tion was  interrupted  by  a Hottentot  servant  running  into  the 
house,  declaring  the  waggon  was  in  sight.  All  ran  to  meet 
it,  and  the  captain  had  the  heartfelt  consolation  of  seeing 
twenty-three  of  his  unfortunate  people,  chiefly  Lascars,  lay- 
ing down  in  the  vehicle.  Du  Pliesies*  two  sons  stated  that 
they  found  them  near  a wood,  perfectly  resigned  to  their  fate, 
having  given  up  all  hopes  of  relief.  The  preceding  day 
thirteen  of  their  companions  had  separated  from  them,  but 
where  they  had  strayed  to,  they  had  not  the  slightest  idea. 
Those  poor  fellows,  after  enduring  for  a long  time  the  most 
unexampled  miseries,  all  arrived  safely  at  the  Cape. 

They  took  their  departure  from  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
the  benevolent  Du  Pliesies  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of 
July,  in  a large  waggon  with  two  sets  of  oxen  of  eight  each, 
and  two  or  three  Hottentot  servants  as  drivers.  After  jour- 
neying about  thirty-five  miles,  they  reached  the  second  farm 
in  perfect  security.  The  owner,  whose  name  was  Cornelius 
Engelbrocks,  they  found  to  be  also  a beneficent  character, 
who  entertained  them  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 


generously  presented  them  with  nine  sheep,  regretting  that 
he  could  not  let  them  have  a morsel  of  bread,  as  it  was  a 
luxury  he  seldom  or  never  enjoyed. 

The  four  or  five  succeeding  days  they  travelled  from  house 
to  house,  at  all  of  which  they  were  received  with  the  same 
disinterested  hospitality;  and  had  such  plenty  of  venison  at 
the  houses  where  they  stopped,  that  in  six  days  their  stock 
of  nine  sheep  was  only  diminished  to  three. 

From  the  8th  to  the  17th  of  June,  their  journey  was  not 
interrupted  by  any  disagreeable  occurrence;  on  the  last- 
mentioned  day  they  separated,  and  the  captain  took  with  him 
his  chief  and  third  mates,  together  with  one  or  two  more  who 
were  solicitous  to  accompany  him.  The  country,  as  they  ad- 
vanced, increased  in  population,  and  the  farm-houses  were  in 
several  places  not  more  than  two  hours  distance  from  each 
other. 

On  the  22d  they  arrived  at  Zwellingdam,  and  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  the  landorse,  or  chief  man  of  the  place;  his  set- 
tlement consisted  of  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  houses,  sur- 
rounded by  a delightful  country,  and  producing  grain,  vege- 
tables, and  fruits  of  almost  every  description.  This  gentle- 
man gave  them  a very  hospitable  reception,  and  the  next 
morning  furnished  the  captain  with  a horse  and  a guide  to 
conduct  them  to  his  brother-in-law  at  the  Cape  ; he  also  gave 
them  *a  very  kind  letter  to  his  friend.  General  Craig,  com- 
mander-in-chief, requesting  he  would  do  them  every  kind- 
ness in  his  power,  which  he  would  acknowledge  as  an  obliga- 
tion conferred  upon  himself. 

They  arrived  at  the  settlement  of  Johannas  Brinch,  at 
Stallen  Bush,  on  the  fourth  day,  after  travelling  a highly- 
cultivated  country.  On  their  arrival,  the  captain  waited  on 
Mr.  Brinch,  whose  reception,  he  says,  can  never  be  men- 
tioned but  in  terms  of  the  most  fervent  gratitude  and  es- 
teem. 

Here  they  remained  two  days  under  the  roof  of  this  liberal 
and  benevolent  gentleman.  On  the  following  morning  he 
provided  them  with  a horse  and  a guide.  Their  journey  was 
but  short,  as  they  arrived  the  same  evening  at  the  Cape  in 
tolerable  health  and  spirits,  though  very  much  weaken  ed  in 
constitution . 


“ HOME,  SWEET  HOME  !” 

When  the  fleet  put  into  the  Cove  of  Cork,  I found  myself 
within  a few  miles  of  my  father’s  house.  You  may  suppose 
that  the  anchor  had  hardly  kissed  the  mud,  before  I went  to 
the  first  lieutenant,  and  asked  leave  to  go  on  shore.  Now  the 
first  lieutenant  was  not  in  the  sweetest  of  tempers,  seeing  as 
how  the  captain  had  been  hauling  him  over  the  coals  for  not 
carrying  on  the  duty  according  to  his  satisfaction.  So  he  an- 
swered me  very  gruffly,  that  I should  not  leave  the  ship. 

“ O bother  !”  said  I to  myself,  “ this  will  never  do.” 

So  I walked  to  the  captain,  and  touching  my  hat,  reminded 
him  that  I had  a father  and  mother,  and  a pretty  sprinkling  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  dying  to  see  me,  and  that  I 
hoped  that  he  would  give  me  leave. 

“ Ax  the  first  lieutenant.”  said  he,  turning  away. 

“ I have,  sir,”  replied  I,  “ and  he  says  that  the  devil  a bit 
shall  I put  my  foot  on  shore.” 

“ Then  you  have  misbehaved  yourself,”  said  the  captain. 
“Not  a bit  of  it.  Captain  Willis,”  replied  I;  “it’s  the  first 
lieutenant  who  has  misbehaved.” 

“ How,  sir  ?”  answered  he,  in  an  angry  tone. 

“ Why,  sir,  didn’t  he  misbehave  just  now,  in  not  carrying  on 
the  duty  according  to  your  will  and  pleasure  ? and  didn’t  you 
sarve  him  out  just  as  he  deserved — and  ar’n’t  that  the  reason 
why  I’m  not  to  go  on  shore  ? You  see,  your  honour,  it’s  all 
true  as  I said ; and  the  first  lieutenant  has  misbehaved,  and  not 
I.  I hope  you  will  allow  me  to  go  on  shore.  Captain,  God 
bless  you ! and  make  some  allowance  for  my  parental  feelings 
towards  the  arthers  of  my  existence.” 

“ Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  O’Brien  ?”  said  the 
captain  to  the  first  lieutenant,  as  he  came  aft. 

“No  more  than  I have  with  midshipmen  in  general;  but  I 
believe  it  is  not  the  custom  for  officers  to  ask  leave  to  go  on 
shore  before  the  sails  are  furled  and  yards  squared.” 
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“ Very  true,”  replied  the  captaiu;  “therefore  Mr.  O’Brien, 
you  must  wait  until  the  watch  is  called,  and  then,  if  you  ask 
the  first  lieutenant,  I have  no  doubt  but  you  will  have  leave 
granted  to  you  to  go  and  see  your  friends.” 

“Thank’e  kindly,  sir,”  replied  I;  and  I hoped  that  the  yards 
and  sails  would  be  finished  ofi*  as  soon  as  possible,  for  my  heart 
was  in  my  mouth,  and  I felt  that  if  I had  been  kept  much 
longer,  it  would  have  flown  on  shore  before  me. 

I thought  myself  very  clever  in  this  business,  but  I was  never 
a greater  fool  in  my  life:  for  there  was  no  such  hurry  to  have 
gone  on  shore,  and  the  first  lieutenant  never  forgave  me  for 
appealing  to  the  captain— but  of  that  by-and-bye,  and  all  in 
good  time.  At  last  I obtained  a grumbling  assent  to  my  going 
on  shore,  and  off  I went  like  a sky-rocket.  Being  in  a despe- 
rate hurry,  I hired  a jaunting  car  to  take  me  to  my  father’s 
house. 

“ Is  it  the  O’Brien  of  Bally hinch  that  you  mean?”  inquired 
the  spalpeen  who  drove  the  horse. 

“Sure  it  is,”  rephed  I;  “and  how  is  he  and  all  the  noble 
family  of  the  O’Brien’s?” 

“All  well  enough,  bating  the  boy  Tim,  who  caught  a bit  of 
a confusion  in  his  head  the  other  night  at  the  fair,  and  now  lies 
at  home  in  bed  quite  insensible  to  mate  or  drink;  but  the 
doctors  give  hopes  of  recovery,  as  all  the  O’Briens  are  known 
to  have  such  thick  heads.” 

“What  do  you  mane  by  that,  bad  manners  to  you  ?”  said  I; 
“but  poor  Tim — how  did  it  happen — was  there  a fight?” 

Not  much  of  a fight — only  a bit  of  a skrummage,  three 
crowner’s  inquests,  no  more.” 

“ But  you  are  not  going  the  straight  road,  you  thief,”  said 
I,  seeing  that  he  had.  turned  off  to  the  left. 

“I’ve  my  reasons  for  that,  your  honour,”  replied  he;  “I 
always  turn  away  from  the  Castle  out  of  principle — I lost  a 
friend  there,  and  it  makes  me  melancholy.” 

“ How  came  that  for  to  happen?” 

“ All  by  accident,  your  honour;  they  hung  my  poor  brother 
Patrick  there,  because  he  was  a bad  hand  at  arithmetic.” 

“ He  should  have  gone  to  a better  school  then,”  said  I. 

“ I’ve  an  idea  that  it  was  a bad  school  that  he  was  brought 
up  in,”  replied  he,  with  a sigh.  “ He  was  a cattle-dealer,  your 
honour,  and  one  day,  somehow  or  another,  he’d  a cow  too  much 
— all  for  not  knowing  how  to  count,  your  honour,  bad  luck  to 
his  schoolmaster!” 

“All  that  may  be  very  true,”  said.  I,  “ and  pace  be  to  his  soul? 
hut  I don’t  see  why  you  are  to  drag  me,  that’s  in  such  a hurry, 
two  miles  out  of  my  way  out  of  principle.” 

“ Is  your  honour  in  a hurry  to  get  home  ? Then  I’ll  be 
thinking  they’ll  not  be  in  a hurry  to  see  you.” 

“ And  who  told  you  that  my  name  was  O’Brien,  you  baste? 
and  do  you  dare  to  say  that  my  friends  w'on’t  be  glad  to  see  me  ?” 
“ Plase  your  honour,  it’s  all  an  idea  of  mine — so  say  no  more 
about  it.  Only  this  I know ; Father  M’Grath,  who  gives  me 
absolution,  tould  me  the  other  day  that  I ouglit  to  pay  him, 
and  not  run  in  debt,  and  then  run  away  like  Terence  O’Brien, 
who  went  away  without  paying  for  his  shirts,  and  his  shoes, 
and  his  stockings,  nor  anything  else,  and  who  would  live  to  be 
hanged,  as  sure  as  St.  Patrick  swam  over  the  Liffey  with  his 
head  under  his  arm.” 

“ Bad  luck  to  that  Father  M’Grath,”  cried  I ; “ devil  burn  me, 
but  I’ll  be  revenged  upon  him.” 

By  that  time  we  had  arrived  at  the  door  of  my  father’s 
house.  I paid  the  rapparee,  and  in  I popped.  There  was  my 
father  and  mother,  and  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  (bating  Tim, 
who  was  in  bed  sure  enough,  and  died  next  day),  and  that 
baste  Father  M’Grath  to  boot.  When  my  mother  S£iw  me,  she 
ran  to  me  and  hugged  me  as  she  wept  on  my  neck,  and  then 
she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  sat  down  again  ; but  nobody  else  said 
“ How  d’ye  do,”  or  opened  their  mouths  to  me.  I said  to  my- 
self, “ Sure  there’s  some  trifling  mistake  here,”  but  I held  my 
tongue. 

At  last  they  all  opened  their  mouths  with  a vengeance.  My 
father  commenced— “ Ar’n’t  you  ashamed  on  yourself,  Terence 
O’Brien  ?” 

“ Ar’n’t  you  ashamed  on  yourself,  Terence  O’Brien  ?”  cried 
Father  M’Grath. 


“ Ar’n’t  you  ashamed  on  yourself  ?”  cried  out  all  my  bro- 
thers and  sisters  in  full  chorus,  whilst  my  poor  mother  put  her 
apron  to  her  eyes  and  said  nothing. 

“ The  devil  a bit  for  myself,  but  very  much  ashamed  for  you  i 
all,”  replied  I,  “ to  treat  me  in  this  manner.  What’s  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  ?” 

“ Haven’t  they  seized  my  two  cows  to  pay  for  your  tog- 
gery, you  spalpeen  V’  cried  my  father. 

“ Haven’t  they  taken  the  hay  to  pay  for  your  shoes  and  i 
stockings  ?”  cried  Father  M’Grath.  | 

“ Haven’t  they  taken  the  pig  to  pay  for  that  ugly  hat  of 
yours  ?”  cried  ray  eldest  sister. 

“ And  haven’t  they  taken  ray  hens  to  pay  for  that  dirk  of 
yours?’’  cried  another. 

“ And  all  our  best  furniture  to  pay  for  your  white  shirts 
and  black  cravats?”  cried  Murdock  my  brother. 

“ And  haven’t  we  been  starved  to  death  ever  since  ?”  cried 
they  all. 

“ Och  hone  !”  said  my  mother. 

“ The  devil  they  have !”  said  I,  when  they’d  all  done,  , 
“ Sure  I‘m  soi  ry  enough,  but  it’s  no  fault  of  mine.  Father,  ; 
didn’t  you  send  me  to  say  ?” 

“ Yes,  you  rapparee  ; but  didn’t  you  promise — or  didn’t  I 
promise  for  you,  which  is  all  one  and  the  same  thing— -that 
you’d  pay  it  all  back  with  your  prize-money — and  where  is 
it  ? answer  that,  Terence  O’Brien.” 

“ Where  is  it,  father  ? I’ll  tell  you — it’s  where  next  Christ- 
mas is — coming,  but  not  come  yet.” 

“ Spake  to  him.  Father  M Grath,”  said  my  father. 

“Is  not  that  a lie  of  yours,  Terence  O'Brien,  that  you’re  . 
after  telling  now?”  said  Father  M’Grath.  “Give  me  the 
money,” 

“ It’s  no  lie,  Father  M’Grath  ; if  it  pleased  you  to  die  to- 
morrow, the  devil  of  a shilling  have  I to  jingle  on  your  tomb  ' 
stone  for  good  luck,  bating  those  three  or  four,  which  you 
may  divide  between  you,”  and  I threw  them  on  the  floor. 

“ Terence  O’Brien,”  said  Father  M’Grath,  “ it’s  absolution 
that  you’ll  be  wanting  to-morrow,  after  all  your  sins  and 
enormities  ; and  the  devil  a bit  shall  you  have,  take  that 
now.” 

“Father  M’Grath,”  replied  I,  very  angrily,  “it’s  no  abso- 
lution that  I’ll  want  from  you,  any  how,  take  that  now.” 

“ Then  you  have  had  your  share  of  heaven ; for  I’ll  keep 
you  out  of  it,  you  wicked  monster,”  said  Father  M Grath, 

“ take  that  now.” 

“If  it’s  no  better  than  a midshipman’s  berth,’’  replied  I, 

“ I’d  just  as  soon  stay  out ; but  I’ll  creep  in  in  spite  of  you, 
take  that  now.  Father  M’Grath.” 

“ And  who’s  to  save  your  soul,  and  send  you  to  heaven,  if  1 

don’t,  you  wicked  wretch  ? but  I’ll  see  you  d d first,  so 

take  that  now,  Terence  O’Brien.” 

“ Then  I’ll  turn  Protestant,  and  d — —n  the  Pope,  take  that 
now,  Father  M’Grath.”  ; 

At  this  last  broadside  of  mine,  my  father  and  all  my  bro-  | 
tilers  and  sisters  raised  a cry  of  horror,  and  my  mother  hurst 
into  tears.  Father  M’Grath  seized  hold  of  the  pot  of  holy  ; 
water,  and  dipping  in  the  little  whisk,  began  to  sprinkle  the  * 
room,  saying  a Latin  prayer,  while  they  all  went  on  squalling 
at  me.  At  last,  my  father  seized  the  stool,  which, he  had 
been  seated  upon,  and  threw  it  at  my  head.  I dodged,  and  j 
it  knocked  down  Father  M’Grath,  who  had  just  walked  be- 
hind me  in  full  song.  I knew  that  it  was  all  over  after  that,  j 
so  I sprung  over  his  carcase,  and  gained  the  door. 

“ Good  morning  to  ye  all,  and  better  manners  to  you  next  I 
time  we  meet,”  cried  I,  and  olf  I set  as  fast  as  I could  for  { 
the  ship.  I 

I was  melancholy  enough  as  I walked  back,  and  thought  i 
of  what  had  passed,  “ I need  not  have  been  in  such  a con- 
founded hurry,”  said  I to  myself,  to  ask  leave,  thereby  ' 
affronting  the  first  lieutenant and  I was  very  sorry  for 
what  I had  said  to  the  priest,  for  my  conscience  thumped  me  | 
very  hard  at  having  even  pretended  that  I’d  turn  Protestant, 
which  I never  intended  to  do,  nor  ever  will,  but  live  and  die  | 
a good  Catholic,  as  all  my  posterity  have  done  before  me,  j 
and,  as  I trust,  all  my  ancestors  will  for  generations  to  come. 
Well,  I arrived  on  board,  and  the  first  lieutenant  waa  very 
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savage.  I hoped  he  would  get  over  it,  but  he  never  did  ; and 
he  continued  to  treat  me  so  ill,  that  I determined  to  quit  the 
ship,  which  I did  as  soon  as  we  arrived  in  Cawsand  Bay.  The 
captain  allowed  me  to  go,  for  I told  him  the  whole  truth  of 
the  matter,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  true  ; so  he  recommended 
me  to  the  captain  of  a jackass  frigate,  who  was  in  want  of 
midshipmen. 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  a jackass  frigate  1’^  inquired  I. 

I mean  one  of  your  twenty-eight  gun  ships,  so  called,  be- 
cause there  is  as  much  difference  between  them  and  a real 
frigate,  like  the  one  we  are  sailing  in,  as  there  is  between  a 
donkey  and  a race-horse.”  Well,  the  ship  was  no  sooner 
brought  down  to  the  dockyard  to  have  her  ballast  taken  in, 
than  our  captain  came  down  to  her — a little,  thin,  spare  man, 
but  a man  of  weight  nevertheless,  for  he  brought  a great  pair 
of  scales  with  him,  and  weighed  everything  that  was  put  on 
board.  I forget  his  real  name,  but  the  sailors  christened  him 
Captain  Avoirdupois.  He  had  a large  book,  in  which  he 
inserted  the  weight  of  the  ballast,  and  of  the  shot,  water, 
provisions,  coals,  standing  and  running  rigging,  cables,  and 
everything  else.  Then  he  weighed  all  the  men,  and  all  the 
midshipmen,  and  all  the  midshipmen’s  chests,  and  all  the 
officers,  with  everything  belonging  to  them : lastly,  he 
weighed  himself,  which  did  not  add  much  to  the  sum  total. 
I don’t  exactly  know  what  this  was  for;  but  he  was  always 
talking  about  centres  of  gravity,  displacement  of  fluid,  and 
Lord  knows  what.  I believe  it  was  to  find  out  the  longitude, 
somehow  or  other,  but  I didn’t  remain  long  enough  in  her  to 
know  the  end  of  it ; for  one  day  I brought  on  board  a pair 
of  new  boots,  which  I forgot  to  report,  that  they  might  be 
put  into  the  scales  which  swung  on  the  gangway ; and  whe- 
ther the  captain  thought  that  they  would  sink  his  ship,  or  for 
what,  I cannot  tell,  but  he  ordered  me  to  quit  her  imme- 
diately—so  there  I was  adrift  again.  I packed  up  my  traps, 
and  went  on  shore,  putting  on  my  new  boots  out  of  spite,  and 
trod  into  all  the  mud  and  mire  I could  meet,  and  walked  up 
and  down  from  Plymouth  to  Dock  until  I was  tired,  as  a 
punishment  to  them,  until  I wore  the  scoundrels  out  in  a 
fortnight. 

C)ue  day  I was  in  the  dockyard,  looking  at  a two-decker  in 
the  basin,  just  brought  forward  for  service,  and  I inquired  who 
was  to  be  the  captain.  They  tqld  me  that  his  name  was 
O’Connor.  Then  he’s  a countryman  of  mine,  thought  I,  and 
I’ll  try  my  luck.  So  I called  at  Goud’s  Hotel,  where  he  was 
lodging,  and  requested  to  speak  with  him.  I was  admitted, 
and  told  him,  with  my  best  bow,  that  I had  come  as  a volunteer 
for  his  ship,  and  that  my  name  was  O’Brien.  As  it  happened 
he  had  some  vacancies,  and  liking  my  brogue,  he  asked  me  in 
Avhat  ships  I had  served.  1 told  him,  and  also  my  reasons  for 
quitting  my  last,  which  was,  because  I was  turned  out  of  it.  I 
explained  the  story  of  the  boots,  and  he  made  inquiries,  and 
found  that  it  was  all  true,  and  then  he  gave  me  a vacancy  as 
master’s  mate.  We  were  ordered  to  South  America;  and  the 
trade-winds  took  us  there  in  a jiffey.  I liked  my  captain  and 
officers  very  much : and  what  was  better,  we  took  some  good 
prizes.  But  somehow  or  other  I never  had  the  luck  to  remain 
long  in  one  ship,  and  that  by  no  fault  of  mine ; at  least,  not  in 
this  instance. 

All  went  on  as  smooth  as  possible,  until  one  day  the  captain 
took  us  on  shore  to  a ball,  at  one  of  the  peaceable  districts.  We 
had  a very  merry  night  of  it ; but  as  luck  would  have  it,  I had 
the  morning  watch  to  keep,  and  see  the  decks  cleaned;  and  as  I 
never  neglected  my  duty,  I set  off  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  just  at  break  of  day,  to  go  on  board  of  the  ship.  I 
was  walking  along  the  sands,  thinking  of  the  pretty  girl  that 
I’d  been  dancing  with,  and  had  got  about  half  way  to  the  ship, 
when  three  reparees  of  Spanish  soldiers  came  from  behind  a 
rock,  and  attacked  me  with  their  swords  and  bayonets.  I had 
only  my  dirk,  but  I was  not  to  be  run  through  for  nothing,  so  I 
fought  them  as  long  as  I could.  I finished  one  fellow,  but  at 
last  they  finished  me;  for  a bayonet  passed  through  my  body, 
and  I forgot  all  about  it.  Well,  it  appears,  for  1 can  only  say 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  that  after  they  had 
killed  me,  they  stripped  me  naked,  and  buried  me  in  the  sand, 
carrying  away  with  them  the  body  of  their  comrade.  So  there 
I was — dead  and  burioi;J, 


“ But,  O’Brien,”  said  I — 

Whist — hold  your  tongue — you’ve  not  heard  the  end  of  it. 
Well,  I had  been  buried  about  an  hour,  but  not  very  deep,  it 
appears,  for  they  were  in  too  great  a hurry — when  a fishermen 
and  his  daughter,  came  along  the  beach,  on  their  way  to  the 
boat,  and  the  daughter,  God  bless  her!  did  me  the  favour  to 
tread  upon  my  nose.  It  was  clear  that  she  had  never  trod 
upon  an  Irishman’s  nose  before,  for  it  surprised  her,  and  she 
looked  down  to  see  what  was  there,  and  not  seeing  any  thing, 
she  tried  it  again  with  her  foot,  and  then  she  scraped  off  the 
sand,  and  discovered  my  pretty  face.  I was  quite  warm  and 
stm  breathing,  for  the  sand  had  stopped  the  blood,  and  pre- 
vented my  bleeding  to  death.  The  fisherman  pulled  me  out, 
and  took  me  on  his  back  to  the  house  where  the  captain  and, 
officers  were  still  dancing.  When  he  brought  me  in,  there  was 
a great  cry  from  the  ladies,  not  because  I was  murdered,  for 
they  are  used  to  it  in  those  countries,  but  because  I was  naked 
which  they  considered  a much  more  serious  affair.  I was  put 
to  bed,  and  a boat  despatched  on  board  for  our  doctor ; and  in  a 
few  hours  I was  able  to  speak,  and  teU  them  how  it  happened. 
But  I was  too  ill  to  move  when  the  ship  sailed,  which  she  was 
obliged  to  do  in  a day  or  two  afterwards;  so  the  captain  made 
out  my  discharge,  and  left  me  there.  The  family  were  French, 
and  I remained  with  them  for  six  months,  before  I could  obtain 
a passage  home,  during  which  I learnt  their  language,  and  a 
very  fair  allowance  of  Spanish  to  boot.  When  I arrived  in 
England,  I found  that  the  prizes  had  been  sold,  and  that  the 
money  was  ready  for  distribution.  I produced  my  certificate, 
and  received  £167  for  my  share.  So  it’s  come  at  last,  thought  I. 

I never  had  such  a handful  of  money  in  my  life ; but  I 
hope  I shall  again  very  soon.  I spread  it  out  on  the  table  as 
soon  as  I got  home,  and  looked  at  it,  and  then  I said  to  my- 
self, “ Now,  Terence  O’Brien,  will  you  keep  this  money  to 
yourself,  or  send  it  home  ?”  Then  I thought  of  Father 
M’Grath,  and  the  stool  that  was  thrown  at  my  head,  and  I 
was  very  near  sweeping  it  all  back  into  my  pocket.  But 
then  I thought  of  my  mother,  and  of  the  cows,  and  the  pig, 
and  the  furniture,  all  gone ; and  of  my  brothers  and  sisters 
wanting  praties,  and  I made  a vow  that  Fd  send  every 
farthing  of  it  to  them,  after  which  Father  M'Grath  would 
no  longer  think  of  not  giving  me  absolution.  So  I sent 
them  every  doit,  only  reserving  for  myself  the  pay  which  I 
had  received,  amounting  to  about  thirty  pounds,  and  I never 
felt  more  happy  in  my  life  than  when  it  was  safe  in  the  post- 
office,  and  fairly  out  of  my  hands.  I wrote  a bit  of  a letter 
to  my  father  at  the  time,  which  was  to  this  purpose — 

“ Honoured  Father, 

“ Since  our  last  pleasant  meeting,  at  which  you  threw  the 
stool  at  my  head,  missing  the  pigeon  and  hitting  the  crow, 
I have  been  dead  and  buried,  but  am  now  quite  well  thank 
God,  and  want  no  absolution  from  Father  M’Grath,  bad  luck 
to  him.  And  what’s  more  to  the  point,  I have  just  received 
a hatch  of  prize-money,  the  first  I have  handled  since  I have 
served  his  Majesty,  and  every  farthing  of  which  I now  send 
to  you,  that  you  may  get  back  your  old  cows,  and  the  pig, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  articles  seized  to  pay  for  my  fitting 
out,  so  never  again  ask  me  whether  I am  not  ashamed  of 
myself;  more  shame  to  you  for  abusing  a dutiful  son  like 
myself,  who  went  to  sea  at  your  bidding,  and  has  never  had 
a real  good  potato  down  his  throat  ever  since.  I’m  a true 
O’Brien,  tell  my  mother,  and  don’t  mane  to  turn  Protestant, 
but  uphold  the  religion  of  my  country;  although  the  devil 
may  take  Father  M’Grath  and  his  holy  water  to  boot.  I 
shan’t  come  and  see  you,  as  perhaps  you  may  have  another 
stool  ready  for  my  head,  and  may  take  better  aim  next  time  ; 
so  no  more  at  present  from  your  affectionate  son, 

“ Terence  O’Brien.” 

About  three  weeks  afterwards  I received  a letter  from  my 
father,  telling  me  that  I was  a real  O’Brien,  and  that  if  any 
one  dared  hint  to  the  contrary,  he  would  break  every  bone  in 
his  body  ; that  I should  have  the  best  stool  in  the  house  next 
time  I came,  not  for  my  head,  but  for  my  tail ; that  Father 
M‘Grath,  sent  me  his  blessing,  and  had  given  me  absolution 
for  all  I had  done,  or  should  do  for  the  next  ten  years  to 
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come;  that  my  mother  had  cried  with  joy  at  my  dutiful  be- 
haviour ; and  that  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  (bating  Tim, 
who  had  died  the  day  after  I left  them),  wished  me  good 
luck,  and  plenty  more  prize-money  to  send  home  to  them. 
This  was  all  very  pleasant ; and  I had  nothing  left  on  my 
mind  but  to  get  another  ship ; so  I went  to  the  port-admiral, 
and  told  him  how  it  was  that  I had  left  my  last;  and  he  said, 
“ that  being  dead  and  buried  was  quite  sufficient  reason  for 
any  one  leaving  his  ship,  and  that  he  would  procure  me 
another,  now  that  I had  came  to  life  again.”  I was  sent  on 
board  of  the  guard-ship,  where  I remained  about  ten  days, 
and  then  was  sent  round  to  join  this  frigate— and  so  my 
story’s  ended ; and  there’s  eight  bells  striking — so  the  watch 
is  ended  too ; jump  down,  Peter,  and  call  Robinson,  and  tell 
him  that  I’ll  trouble  him  to  forget  to  go  to  sleep  again  as  he 
did  last  time,  and  leave  me  here  kicking  my  heels,  contrary 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  service. 

Peter  Simple^  hy  Captain  Marry att. 


THE  TARTAR’S  TAILS. 

(From  the  Jolly  BoatP) 

There  was  a bustling  of  feet  upon  the  deck  above,  and  a 
boy  came  down  to  inform  Mr.  Wildgust  that  the  Commander 
was  coming  alongside.  The  cabin  was  cleared  in  an  instant, 
Pearson  took  his  station  at  the  gangway,  his  shrill  pipe  sounded 
cheerily  on  the  night  breeze;  the  side  boys  with  their  lanterns 
were  in  attendance,  and  the  boat  having  swept  up  to  her  pro- 
per position.  Lieutenant  Bullfit,  the  Commander  of  her  Ma- 
jesty’s Ship  Mercury,  ascended,  and  was  saluted  by  his  sub- 
ordinates. He  was  a short,  stout,  burly  man,  the  very  essence 
of  good  humour,  but  rather  consequential  in  his  manner,  of- 
fering at  times  a strange  contrast  to  his  usually  excellent  flow 
of  animal  spirits;  a worthy  officer,  an  excellent  seaman,  and 
a kind  hearted  man.  Bullfit  possessed  most  of  the  qualifica- 
tions which  a man-of-war’s  man  love,  for  he  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  preserving  discipline. 

“ I’m  glad  to  see  every  one  generally  attentive  Mr.  Wild- 
gust,” said  the  lieutenant,  stiffly  walking  aft  on  the  quarter- 
deck, “it  shows,  sir,  it  shows — ” 

“ The  benefit  of  example,  sir,”  responded  the  mate,  taking 
up  the  clue,  “ allow  me,  sir,  to  introduce  to  your  notice  three 
respectable  gentlemen  whom  I have  captured,’’  and  he  waved 
his  hand  towards  the  Tartars  who  stood  grinning  between  the 
guns. 

“ Ha,  ha, — I see,  I see,  Wildgust,”  said  the  lieutenant,  at 
once  coming  down  from  the  high  stilts,  “prisoners,  eh? — and 
it  seems  you  have  taken  them  bag  and  baggage,’’  both  officers 
laughed.  “ Make  your  report,  sir— make  your  report.” 

This  Wildgust  did,  relating  every  circumstance  to  prove  that 
the  fellows  were  kidnapping;  and  Pearson  and  Jack  Moberly 
corroborated  the  facts.  BuUfit  ordered  the  Tartars  to  be  taken 
below,  and  well  looked  after,  and  he  would  do  summary  execu- 
tion on  them  the  next  morning.  The  night  passed  away — and 
about  the  middle  of  the  next  forenoon,  the  hands  were  turned 
up  to  witness  punishment.  Every  one  guessed  the  object,  as 
speculations  were  rife  as  to  the  real  intentions  of  Lieutenant 
Bullfit.  These,  however,  were  in  a great  measure  ended,  when 
the  crew  found  that  a large  block,  covered  with  red  baize,  was 
placed  upon  the  forecastle ; and  by  the  side  of  it,  with  his  shirt 
sleeves  tucked  up  to  his  shoulders,  and  his  bright,  heavy 
cleaver  in  his  hand,  stood  the  ship’s  butcher,  resting  his  in- 
strument on  the  block,  and  leaning  upon  it.  The  officers  and 
crew  were  assembled — one  of  the  prisoners  was  brought  up, 
and  placed  to  hear  his  sentence,  which  Mr.  Bullfit  pronounced 
in  some  unknown  tongue — his  motions,  however,  clearly  de- 
fining, by  his  pointing  first  at  the  Tartar’s  cocoa-nut,  then  at 
the  block,  and  lastly  to  the  axe,  that  the  fellow  was  to  be  de- 
capitated. Scarcely  any  one  had  credited  that  the  Commander 
would  carry  matters  so  far,  but  the  energy  and  solemnity 
of  his  manner  left  no  doubt  amongst  the  people,  that  he  de- 
signed to  deal  out  the  extreme  of  yengeance;  and  not  a few 


shuddered  at  the  thoughts  of  witnessing  a deed  of  blood,  perpe- 
trated in  the  moment  of  cool  and  calm  deliberation.  As  for  the 
Tartar,  his  terror  nearly  deprived  him  of  every  power  except 
that  of  his  lungs ; for  when  he  saw  the  deadly  preparation,  he 
roared  most  lustily,  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  earnestly  im- 
plored for  his  life.  But  his  entreaties  were  in  vain;  three  or 
four  stout  fellows  laid  hold  of  him,  and  in  an  instant  he  was 
prostrate,  and  held  fast,  with  his  neck  upon  the  block. 

“ Do  your  duty,  my  man,  and  do  it  well !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bullfit 
to  the  butcher,  who  thereupon  stood  over  against  the  prisoner, 
flourishing  his  bright  cleaver  above  his  head.  It  was  a moment 
of  thrilling  horror  amongst  the  crew — and  some,  in  the  genero- 
sity of  their  hearts,  were  half  prepared  to  rush  forward  and 
rescue  the  unhappy  criminal — but  rigid  discipline  restrained 
them,  and  they  stood  impatiently  awaiting  the  result.  Nor  had 
they  long  to  remain.  The  butcher  still  flourished  his  upraised 
cleaver — excitement  was  getting  more  intense,  when  the  sonor- 
rous  voice  of  the  Commander  was  heard  to  thunder  forth — 
“ Strike !”  There  was  a moment  of  suspense — down  came  the 
shining  blade — a groan  of  anguish  burst  from  the  crew — down 
came  the  blade,  and  cut  off*  the  Tartar’s  tail — the  head  having 
been  slued  round,  at  the  precise  moment,  to  effect  this  object. 
The  tars  smoked  the  fun,  and  laughed  heartily,  whilst  the 
prisoner  was  removed  out  of  sight ; some  red  paint  and  saw- 
dust were  rubbed  on  a piece  of  old  canvas  near  the  block,  and 
the  next  captive  was  summoned,  who,  on  perceiving  the  ar- 
rangements, and  beholding  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  blood  of 
his  companion,  roared  most  lustilj''  ; he  was  served  in  the  same 
way  as  the  first,  and  placed  by  himself  apart.  The  third  came 
up,  doggedly  determined— fie  did  not  utter  a word,  and  never 
flinched,  when  his  neck  was  laid  in  due  order  ; but,  neverthe- 
less, he  was  in  no  small  degree  gratified,  when  he  found  that 
only  his  tail  was  off,  and  not  his  head. 

A boat  wa*s  manned,  the  prisoners  ivere  put  into  it,  and  their 
meeting  again,  when  each  supposed  the  other  dead,  was  truly 
ridiculous. 


^ONG  OF  THE  MERMAID. 

Quit,  oh,  quit  the  realms  of  earth, 

And  upper  air. 

Where  spleenful  mortals,  from  their  birth. 
Are  slaves  to  care ; 

And  gently  sink  into  the  waters 
Calm  and  green. 

To  share  with  ocean’s  happy  daughters 
Their  lives  serene. 

Take  my  hand,  and  downward  glide, 

Downward  through  the  lucid  tide. 

Come  unto  our  coral  bowers  - 
Of  cool  green  light. 

Where  we  braid  our  locks  with  flowers 
With  sea-flowers  bright. 

There  each  floating  sister  laves 
Her  beauties  blooming, 

Lull’d  by  the  echo  of  the  waves 
Above  her  booming. 

Take  my  hand,  and  downward  glide, 

Downward  through  the  lucid  tide. 

Let  my  bosom,  as  we  sink, 

Become  thy  pillow; 

And  when  once  beneath  the  brink. 

We  cleave  the  billow, 

Thou’lt  taste  the  joys  that  to  the  sea 
Have  been  allotted, 

And  all  the  pains  of  earth  shall  be 
From  memory  blotted. 

Take  my  hand,  and  downward  glide 

Dawnward  through  the  lucid  tide. 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  PRINCE. 

On  February  19th,  1752,  the  Prince,  a French  East  India- 
man,  commanded  by  Captain  M.  Morin,  sailed  from  Port 
L’Orient,  on  an  outward-bound  voyage;  but  soon  afterwards 
a sudden  shift  of  wind  drove  her  on  a sand  bank,  where  she 
t-as  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  and  the  ship  heeled  so  much, 
that  the  mouths  of  the  guns  lay  in  the  sea.  By  lightening  the 
ship  however,  accompanied  with  continued  and  laborious  exer- 
tions, she  floated  with  the  rise  of  the  tide,  and  being  again 
carried  into  port  was  completely  unladen,  and  underwent  a 

thorough  repair.  ^ 

On  the  10th  of  June  they  resumed  the  voyage  with  a tavour- 
able  wind,  and  which  for  several  weeks  seemed  to  promise 
every  success  that  could  be  desired. 


Nothing  particular  occurred  during  the  voyage  till  the  26th 
of  July,  when  they  were  in  8°  30"  south  lat.,  and  5°  west  lon- 
gitude from  Paris.  At  this  time,  M.  de  la  Fond,  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  the  ship,  at  the  moment  of  taking  an  observa- 
tion, was  informed  by  a seaman,  that  smoke  was  issuing  from 
the  main  hatchway.  The  first  lieutenant,  who  had  the  keys  of 
the  hold,  immediately  ordered  all  the  hatchways  to  be  opened, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth 

The  dreadful  fact  was  too  soon  apparent  to  every  one  on  deck, 
and  while  the  captain  hastened  from  the  greai  i:w,bin  where  he 
sat  at  dinner.  Lieutenant  de  la  Fond  ordered  some  sails  to  be 
dipped  into  the  sea,  and  the  hatches  to  be  covered  with  them, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  access  of  air,  and  thus  to 
stifle  the  fire.  He  had  also  intended,  as  a more  effectual 
remedy,  to  let  in  the  water  between  the  decks  to  the  depth  of 
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about  twelve  inches;  but  clouds  of  smoke  issued  from  the  ere-  | ment  completely  baffled  all  their  exertions  to  subdue  it,  and 
vices  of  the  hatchways,  and  the  flames  were  gaining  on  them  , augmented  the  general  consternation. 

more  and  more  by  degrees.  | As  the  yawl  was  then  lying  in  the  way  of  the  people,  so  as 

In  the  meantime,  the  captain  ordered  sixty  or  eighty  of  the  to  retard  their  exertions,  it  was  hoisted  out  by  the  or  er  o 

•oldiers  under  arms  to  maintain  the  necessary  discij>line,  and  captain;  and  the  boatswain,  accompanied  by  three  oi  le  sea 

restrain  any  disorder  or  confusion  which  might  probably  ensue  men,  took  possession  of  it.  As  they  were  in  wan  o oai  , 
from  such  a disastrous  calamity;  and  in  this  he  was  ably  sup-  these  were  quickly  supplied  by  three  men,  who  ® 

ported  by  their  excellent  commander,  M.  de  la  Fouche,  who  board  with  them;  and  although  they  were  desired  by  , 

exhibited  uncommon  fortitude  and  great  presence  of  mind  on  the  ship  to  return,  they  only  answered,  that  they  win  e 
the  occasion.  Jer,  an.l  .Icsircrt  a rope  to  l,e  thrown  out  to  them.  The  Ptog^ss 

All  hands  were  now  busily  employed  in  procuring  water;  of  the  flames,  however,  soon  showing  them  then  ^ . 

aU  the  buckets  were  filled,  the  piinqis  plied,  and  pipes  intro-  native  for  safety,  they  withdrew  from  the  lurning  s up,  t 

duced  from  them  to  the  hold;  but  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  she,  from  the  effect  of  a breeze  springing  up,  passe  y. 
inoessantlv  applied,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  devouring  ele-  j The  utmost  atdivity  still  prevailed  on  board  t le  5 ess*, 
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the  courage  and  resolution  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  aug- 
mented by  the  increased  difficulty  of  escape.  The  master 
boldly  went  down  into  the  hold,  where  the  intense  heat  com- 
pelled him  to  return  immediately,  and  had  not  a large  quantity 
of  water  been  dashed  over  him,  he  must  have  been  very 
severely  scorched.  Immediately  after  this,  the  flames  burst 
with  gi’eat  violence  from  the  main  hatchway 

The  danger  became  now  so  imminent,  that  the  captain 
ordered  the  boats  to  be  hoisted  out,  while  dread  and  consterna- 
tion enfeebled  and  appalled  the  most  intrepid.  The  long-boat 
had  been  secured  at  a certain  height,  and  was  about  to  be 
put  over  the  ship’s  side,  when,  unfortunately,  the  fire  ran  up 
the  mainmast  and  caught  the  tackle,  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  boat  fell  down  on  the  guns  bottom  upwards,  and 
it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  getting  her  righted. 


wretches,  who,  in  vain  hopes  of  safety,  had  already  committed 
themselves  to  the  waves.  What  a horrible  spectacle  now  pre- 
sented itself ! The  only  object  was  self-preservation;  each  was 
occupied  in  throwing  overboard  whatefer  promised  the  most 
slender  chance  of  escape;  yards,  spars,  hencoops,  and  every 
thing  that  vras  within  reach,  was  hastily  seized  in  the  agony  of 
despair,  and  thus  hopelessly  employed. 

The  most  dreadful  confusion  no«^  prevailed.  Some  wildly 
leaped  into  the  sea,  in  anticipation  of  that  death  which  was 
about  to  overwhelm  them  ; others,  more  successful,  swam  to 
fragments  of  the  wreck  ; while  the  shrouds,  yards,  and  ropes, 
along  the  side  of  the  vessel,  were  covered  with  the  crew, 
crowding  upon  them,  and  hanging  there  as  if  hesitating  which 
alternative  of  destruction  to  choose,  equally  imminent,  and 
equally  terrible. 


It  now  became  too  evident  that  the  calamity  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  power  to  remedy  it,  and  nothing  but  the 
mercy  of  the  Almighty  could  effectually  interpose  between 
them  and  destruction.  Consternation  was  universally  dissemi- 
nated among  the  people ; nothing  but  sighs  and  groans,  and 
shrieks,  that  rend  the  air,  resounded  throughout  the  vessel; 
and  even  the  animals  that  were  on  board,  as  if  sensible  of  the 
impending  danger,  uttered  the  most  dreadful  cries.  The  cer- 
tainty of  perishing  by  either  fire  or  water  was  anticipated  by 
every  human  being,  and  each  raised  his  hands  and  heart 
towards  an  Almighty  Providence,  in  humble,  but  fervent 
prayer  for  mercy. 

The  chaplain,  who  was  then  on  the  quarter-deck,  gave  the 
people  general  absolution  from  their  sins;  and  then  repaired  to 
the  quarter-gallery  to  extend  it  yet  further  to  those  miserable 


Among  the  numerous  instances  of  individual  distress  and 
mental  and  bodily  anguish,  a father  was  seen  to  snatch  his  J 
son  from  the  flames  ; and,  after  folding  him  to  his  breast,  to  ^ 
throw  him  into  the  sea,  where  he  himself  speedily  followed,  ^ 
and  they  perished  in  each  other's  embrace. 

In  the  meantime,  Lieutenant  de  la  Pond  ordered  the  helm 
to  be  shifted,  upon  which  the  ship  heeled  to  larboard,  and 
thereby  afforded  a temporary  preservation,  while  the  flames 
raged  along  the  starboard  side  from  stem  to  stern,  with  un- 
abated fury. 

Until  this  moment,  the  mind  of  Lieutenant  de  la  Fond  hadf 
been  engrossed  by  nothing  but  adopting  every  means  to  pre- 1 
I serve  the  ship;  but  now, however,  the  horrors  of  impending^ 

I destruction  were  too  apparent  to  every  one.  This  fortitude, 
j notwithstanding,  through  the  goodness  of  heaven,  never  for* 
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sook  him : on  looking  around,  he  found  himself  alone  on  the 
deck,  and  he  retired  to  the  round  house.  There  he  met 
M.  de  la  Fouche,  who  regarded  the  approach  of  death  with 
the  same  heroism  which,  in  India,  had  gained  him  so  much 
celebrity.  “ My  brother  and  friend,”  he  cried,  “ farewell!  ” 
“ Whither  are  you  going  ?”  asked  Lieutenant  de  la  Fond  ; 
“ To  comfort  my  friend,  the  captain,”  he  replied. 

M.  Morin,  who  commanded  this  unfortunate  vessel,  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief  for  the  melancholy  state  of  his  female 
relatives  who  were  passengers  with  him.  Fie  had  pursuaded 
them  to  commit  themselves  to  the  waves  on  hencoops,  while 
- some  of  the  seamen  swimming  with  one  hand,  endeavoured  to 
support  them  with  the  other. 

The  floating  masts  and  yards  were  covered  with  men  strug- 
gling with  the  watery  element  which  environed  them,  and 
many  of  them  now  perished  by  the  balls  which  were  dis- 
charged from  the  guns  when  heated  by  the  fire,  and  thus 
presenting  a third  means  of  destruction  to  augment  the 
horrors  which  surrounded  them.  While  anguish  pierced  the 
heart  of  Lieutenant  de  la  Fond,  he  withdrew  his  eyes  from 
the  sea ; and  a moment  after  reaching  the  starboard  gallery, 
he  saw  the  flames  bursting  with  frightful  noise  through  the 
windows  of  the  round  house  and  ot  the  great  cabin.  As  the 
lire  now  approached  so  near,  that  it  seemed  every  instant 
ready  to  consume  him,  and  considering  it  in  vain  to  attempt 
the  further  preservation  of  the  ship,  or  tlie  lives  of  his  fellow 
sufferers,  he  thought  it  his  duty,  in  this  dreadful  condition,  to 
save  himself,  if  possible,  yet  a few  hours,  that  these  might  be 
devoted  to  Heaven. 

Having  stripped  oft' his  clothes,  he  intended  to  slip  down  a 
yard,  one  end  of  which  dipped  in  the  water : but  it  was  so 
covered  with  miserable  beings,  shrinking  from  death,  and 
clinging  in  the  last  gasp  of  mortal  agony,  that  he  tumbled  over 
them  and  fell  into  the  sea.  There  a drowning  soldier  caught 
hold  of  him  : Lieutenat  de  la  Fond  made  every  exertion  to 
disengage  himself,  but  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain ; and  though 
he  allowed  himself  to  sink  below  the  surface,  yet  the  soldier 
did  not  quit  his  grasp.  The  lieutenant  plunged  down  a second 
time,  but  he  was  still  firmly  held  by  the  man  who  was  now 
incapable  of  considering  that  his  death,  instead  of  proving  of 
service  to  him,  would  rather  hasten  his  own.  At  length,  after 
struggling  for  a considerable  time,  and  swallowing  a large 
quantity  of  w'ater,  the  soldier’s  strength  failed,  and  sensible 
that  Lieutenant  de  la  Fon^  was  sinking  a third  time,  he 
dreaded  being  carried  down  along  with  him,  and  loosened 
his  grasp,  which  was  no  sooner  done,  than  to  avoid  a repeti- 
tion, the  lieutenant  dived  below  the  surface,  and  rose  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  place. 

This  incident  rendered  him  more  cautious  for  the  future ; 
he  even  avoided  the  dead  bodies,  wdiich  were  now  so  nume- 
rous, that  to  make  a free  passage,  he  was  compelled  to  push 
them  aside  with  one  hand,  while  he  kept  himself  floating 
with  the  other,  and  his  mind  all  the  time  impressed  with  the 
apprehension,  that  each  of  them  was  a person  who  would 
seize  him  and  involve  him  in  his  own  destruction ; but  his 
strength  soon  beginning  to  fail,  he  was  satisfied  of  the  neces- 
sity of  some  respite  to  his  arduous  toil,  and  soon  after  fell 
in  with  the  p^rt  of  ensign  staff,  and  put  his  arm  through  a noose 
in  the  rope  to  secure  it.  In  this  manner  he  swam  some  little 
time  as  well  as  he  could,  till  perceiving  a yard  at  hand,  he 
seized  it  by  one  hand  ; but  observing  at  the  other  extremity 
a young  man,  who  seemed  scarcely  able  to  support  himself, 
he  quickly  abandoned  so  slight  an  aid,  and  one  which  seemed 
incapable  of  contributing  in  any  degree  to  his  preservation. 
Soon  after  leaving  this,  he  got  sight  of  the  spritsail-yard,  but 
so  covered  with  people,  that  he  durst  not  attempt  to  take  a 
lace  among  them  without  first  asking  permission,  which, 
owever,  they  cheerfully  granted.  Some  of  them  were  quite 
naked,  others  had  nothing  on  except  their  shirts,  and  the  pity 
they  expressed  at  the  situation  of  Lieutenant  de  la  Fond,  and 
his  sense  of  their  misfortunes,  exposed  his  feelings  to  a severe 
trial. 

Neither  Captain  ISIorin  nor  M.  de  la  F'ouche  were  known 
to  nave  quitted  the  ship,  and  were  most  probably  over- 
whelmed in  that  dreadful  catastrophe  by  which  she  was  de- 


stroNC^d.  The  spectacle  that  was  now  exhibited  on  all  sides 
wasof  the  most  dismal  description,  and  sufficient  to  have 
dismayed  the  stoutest  courage  j the  mainmast,  which  had  the 
lower  part  consumed  by  the  fire,  had  been  precipitated  over- 
board, killing  some  by  its  fall,  and  affording  to  others  a tern 
porary  refuge.  Lieutenant  de  la  Fond  now  observed  it 
covered  with  people,  and  driven  about  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves.  At  the  same  time,  he  observed  two  seamen  buoyed 
up  by  a hencoop  and  some  planks,  and  desired  them  to  swim 
to  him^  with  the  latter.  They  did  so,  accompanied  hy  more 
of  their  comrades,  and  each  taking  a plank,  which  they  iiseil 
instead  of  oars,  they  and  he  paddled  along  upon  the  yard 
until  they  gained  those  who  had  secured  themselves  upon  the 
mainmast.  So  many  changes  of  situation  only  presented  to 
him  new  spectacles  of  horror. 

At  this  time  the  chaplain  was  on  the  mast,  and  from  him 
Lieutenant  de  la  Fond  received  absolution.  There  were  also 
two  young  ladies  there,  wliose  piety  and  resignation  wcio 
truly  consolatory;  they  were  the  only  survivors  of  six,  theii 
companions  having  perisfiod  in  the  flames  or  in  the  sea. 
Eiglity  persons  had  found  refuge  on  the  mainmast,  who  were 
constantly  exposed  to  destruction  front  the  repeated  dis- 
charges of  the  guns  as  the  flames  reached  them.  In  this 
awful  situation,  the  chaplain,  by  his  discourse  and  example, 
taught  the  duty  of  resignation,  till  he  lost  his  hold  of  the 
mast,  and  dropped  into  the  sea.  Lieutenant  de  la  Fond  lifted 
him  up,  but  lie  entreated  him  to  let  him  go;  “ for,”  said  he,  “ I 
am  already  half  drowned,  and  it  is  only  protracting  my  sut 
ferings.”  “ No,  my  friend,”  the  lieutenant  answered,  when 
my  strength  is  exhausted,  but  not  till  then,  we  will  perish 
together  !■”  and  in  his  pious  company  he  calmly  awaited 
death.  After  a lapse  of  three  hours,  one  of  the  ladies  fell 
froni  the  mast  and  perished  ; but  she  was  too  far  off  Iiivii  ir> 
receive  any  assistance  from  the  lieutenant. 

After  all  hope  of  deliverance  had  been  so  long  deferred  as 
to  be  beyond  expectation,  the  lieutenant,  to  his  great  joy, 
observed  the  yawl  close  at  hand,  and  immediately  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  their  fate,  llis  skill  aryd 
abilities  were  too  necessary  for  their  preservation  ffir  them  to 
refuse  his  solicitation,  and  they  permitted  him  to  come  on 
board  provided  he  could  swim  from  the  mast  to  join  them,  as 
they  did  not  choose  to  undergo  the  risk,  by  approaching  the 
mast,  of  being  swamped  by  the  rest  of  the  survivors.  Tlie 
lieutenant,  summoning  all  his  courage,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  yawl;  and  the  pilot  and  master,  whom  he  had  left  on 
the  mast,  following  his  example,  were  seen  and  taken  in. 

The  flames  still  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury,  and 
as  the  yawl  was  endangered  by  being  within  half  a league  of 
her,  she  stood  a little  to  -windward.  The  fire  soon  after  this 
reached  the  magazine,  which  immediately  exploded;  hut  to 
describe  the  terriffic  effect  of  it,  is  almost  impossible.  A thiclc 
heavy  cloud  interrupted  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  amidst  the 
dreadful  blackness  nothing  could  be  seen  but  pieces  of  burning 
timber  thrown  into  the  air,  and  threatening  to  overwhelm  witJi 
destruction  the  numbers  of  miserable  wretches  still  struggling 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  Nor  were  the  party  in  the  yawl  free 
from  danger,  as  it  was  not  iminobable  that  some  of  the  burning 
fragments  might  reach  them  and  precipitate  their  frail  support 
to  the  bottom.  The  Almighty,  however,  in  his  mercy  preserved 
them  from  this  calamity ; but  what  must  have  been  their  feelings 
at  witnessing  the  horrid  spectacle  whicli  the  surface  of  the  sea 
presented,  covered  for  a considerable  distance  with  pieces  of 
wreck,  and  intermingled  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  their  un- 
happy shipmates,  wlio  had  perished,  and  some  half  consumed, 
who  still  retained  enough  of  life  to  be  sensible  of  the  accumu- 
lated horrors  wliich  were  overwhelming  them. 

Lieutenant  de  la  Fond  proposed  that  they  should  approach 
the  wreck,  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  provisions  or  articles  of 
use  to  them,  as  they  were  totally  devoid  of  every  thing,  and 
exposed  to  the  hazard  of  a death  even  more  horrible  than  that: 
which  their  companions  had  suffered.  They  found  Severn] 
barrels  which  they  expected  might  contain  something  to  relieve 
their  necessities,  but  wliat  was  their ' mortification  on  ascer- 
taining that  they  were  part  of  the  powder  -which  i»ad  be^n 
thrown  overboard  during  the  conflagration. 
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Before  night  set  in,  they  fortunately  discovered  a flask  of 
brandy,  about  fifteen  pounds  of  salt  pork,  a piece  of  scarlet 
cloth,  twenty  yards  of  linen,  a dozen  pipe-staves,  and  a small 
quantity  of  cordage ; but  they  durst  not  venture  to  retain  their 
present  situation  during  the  night,  as  they  were  endangered  by 
the  fragments  of  wreck  from  which  they  could  not  disengage 
themselves.  They  therefore  rowed  away  as  quickly  as  possible, 
bestowing  all  their  care  on  the  management  of  the  yawl. 

The  whole  of  them  now  began  to  labour  with  the  greatest 
assiduity  to  put  the  boat  into  proper  trim,  and  everything 
which  could  be  converted  into  use  was  employed;  the  lining  of 
the  boat  was  torn  up  for  the  sake  of  the  planks  and  nails: 
fortunately  a seaman  had  two  needles,  and  the  linen  which 
they  found  afforded  plenty  of  thread;  the  piece  of  scarlet 
cloth  was  converted  into  a sail,  an  oar  was  erected  for  a mast, 
and  a plank  served  for  a rudder.  The  equipment  of  the  boat 
was  soon  completed,  as  well  as  circumstances  would  allow,  not- 
withstanding the  darkness  of  the  night;  but  a great  difficulty 
remained,  for  they  were  without  charts  or  instruments,  and 
being  nearly  two  hundred  leagues  from  land,  they  knew  not 
which  way  to  steer.  Resigning  themselves  therefore  to  the 
Almighty,  they  fervently  prayed  for  his  direction  to  guide 
them. 

At  length  their  sail  was  hoisted,  and  a favourable  breeze 
springing  up.  Lieutenant  de  la  Fond,  and  the  few  survivors  of 
that  numerous  crew,  who  were  in  the  yawl,  were  wafted  from 
amidst  the  bodies  of  their  miserable  shipmates. 

Eight  days  and  nights  were  these  hapless  adventurers  ex- 
posed in  an  open  boat  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  by 
day,  and  intense  cold  by  night,  before  they  discovered  land  ; 
their  throats  parched  with  intense  thirst.  They  received  a 
temporary  relief  from  a slight  shower  falling  on  the  sixth, 
which  they  endeavoured  to  catch  in  their  mouths  and  in  their 
hands.  They  also  sucked  the  sail  which  was  wetted  with  the 
rain  ; but  it  had  previously  been  so  drenched  with  sea-water, 
that  it  imparted  the  bitterness  of  the  salt  to  the  fresh  water. 
They  did  irot,  however,  complain  at  the  slightness  of  the 
shower,  as  had  it  been  heavier  it  might,  in  all  probability, 
have  lulled  the  wind,  in  the  continuance  of  which  rested  their 
only  hope  of  safety. 

In  order  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  proper  course 
they  should  steer,  they  made  daily  observations  of  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon;  and  the  position  of  the 
stars  at  night  pointed  out  how  they  should  steer.  Their  sus- 
tenance in  the  meanwhile  consisted  of  a small  piece  of  pork, 
once  in  twenty-four  hours  ; and  this  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
linquish on  the  fourth  day,  from  the  heat  and  irritation  which 
it  occasioned  in  their  bodies.  Their  beverage  was  a glass  of 
brandy  taken  at  intervals  ; but  this  only  inflamed  their 
stomachs  without  in  any  degree  assuaging  the  thirst,  which  it 
almost  tended  to  .produce.  Abundance  of  flying  fish  was  seen, 
but  the  impossibility  of  catching  them  only  augmented  the 
pain  they  already  endured,  though  they  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile themselves  to  the  scanty  pittance  which  they  pos- 
sessed. Still  the  uncertainty  of  their  destiny,  their  miserable 
supply  of  sustenance,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  ocean,  all 
contributed  to  deprive  them  of  repose  which  they  so  much 
needed,  and  almost  plunged  them  into  despair.  Under  such 
an  accumulation  of  sufferings,  it  was  nothing  but  a feeble  ray 
of  hope  which  preserved  them. 

On  the  eighth  night  Lieutenant  de  la  Fond  had  the  helm, 
where  he  remained  for  above  ten  hours,  praying  to  be  re- 
lieved from  their  distressed  situation,  till  at  length,  exhausted 
by  fatigue  and  privation,  he  sunk  down  completely  helpless. 
His  miserable  companions  were  equally  exhausted  by  the 
sufferings  they  had  undergone,  and  the  whole  of  them  now 
began  to  be  overwhelmed  in  despair  of  finding  relief. 

At  last  when  the  united  calamities  of  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue, 
and  misery,  predicted  speedy  annihilation  to  these  unfortunate 
few,  on  the  dawn  of  Wednesday,  August  3rd,  1752,  to  their 
unspeakable  joy,  they  saw  the  distant  land.  None  but  those 
who  have  experienced  the  horrors  of  such  a situation,  can 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  change  which  was  produced. 
Their  strength  was  renovated,  an^  they  were  aroused  to  take 
the  necessary  precautions  against  being  drifted  away  by  the 


current,  in  which  they  succeeded,  and  thus  reached  the  coast 
of  Brazil  in  6°  S.  lat.,  and  landed  in  Tresson  Bay. 

Their  first  object  on  setting  foot  on  the  shore  was  to  return 
their  most  fervent  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  his  gracious  and 
merciful  protection  of  them  under  such  an  accumulation  of 
dangers.  They  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground,  and 
then  in  the  wild  transports  of  their  unbounded  joy  at  their  de- 
liverance, rolled  among  the  sand. 

In  appearance,  they  were  the  most  frightful  objects  ima- 
ginable, nothing  human  characterised  them  which  did  not  i 
announce  their  misfortunes  in  glaring  colours.  Some  were 
quite  naked,  others  had  only  shirts  quite  rotten  and  torn  to 
rags.  Lieutenant  de  la  Fond  had  fastened  a piece  of  the 
scarlet  cloth  round  his  waist,  in  order  to  give  him  the  appear- 
ance of  being  at  the  head  of  his  companions.  Although  thus  [ 
rescued  from  imminent  danger,  they  had  still  to  contend  with  1 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  were  ignorant  whether  they  should 
meet  men  endowed  with  humanity  or  not  in  that  region. 

While  they  were  deliberating  on  the  course  they  should 
pursue,  they  were  accosted  by  about  fifty  Portuguese  of  the 
settlement,  who  advanced  and  inquired  the  cause  of  their  pre- 
sence. Their  misfortunes  were  soon  explained,  and  the  re- 
cital of  them  proved  a claim  upon  their  hospitality.  The 
Portuguese  men  deeply  affected  by  the  account  they  gave, 
congratulated  themselves  that  it  had  fallen  to  their  lot  to  re- 
lieve the  strangers,  and  speedily  led  them  to  their  dwellings. 

On  their  way  the  seamen  were  highly  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of 
a river,  into  which  they  threw  themselves,  and  plunging  about 
in  the  water  drank  copious  draughts  of  it  to  allay  their  thirst. 
They  afterwards  found  frequent  bathing  to  be  one  of  the  best  U 
restoratives  of  health,  and  to  which  all  of  them  resorted. 

They  were  met  by  the  chief  man  of  the  place,  who  con- 
ducted Lieutenant  de  la  Fond  and  his  companions  to  his 
house,  which  was  situate  about  half  a league  distant  from  the 
spot  where  they  had  landed.  He  generously  supplied  them 
with  linen  shirts  and  trousers,  and  boiled  some  fish  for  them, 
the  water  of  which  they  relished  as  delicious  broth.  Though  , 
sleep  was  as  necessary  as  this  frugal  fare  after  their  fatigue, 
yet,  having  learned  that  there  was  a church  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael  within  the  distance  of  half  a league,  they  would  not 
rest  till  they  had  repaired  thither  to  render  thanks  to  heaven  II 
for  their  miraculous  preservation.  The  badness  of  the  road 
fatigued  them  so  much,  that  they  were  compelled  to  rest  in 
the  village  where  it  stood,  and  there  the  narrative  of  their 
misfortunes  added  to  the  piety  which  they  exhibited,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  inhabitants,  that  each  was  striving  to 
be  the  first  to  minister  something  to  their  necessities.  After 
remaining  a short  time  to  refresh  themselves,  they  returned 
to  their  kind  host,  who,  at  night,  generously  contributed 
another  repast  of  fish.  Something,  however,  more  invigora-  ll 
ting  being  required  by  people  who  had  endured  so  much, 
they  purchased  an  ox  with  the  quantity  of  brandy  that  had 
been  saved  from  the  wreck. 

Paraibo  was  distant  about  fifteen  leagues,  and  to  reach  this 
place  they  had  to  travel  barefoot  with  very  little  chance  of 
finding  any  provisions  on  the  way  ; and,  consequently,  they 
smoke  dried  their  little  store,  and  added  some  flour  to  it. 
They  started  on  their  journey  in  three  days’  time ; and  under 
an  escort  of  soldiers  advanced  seven  leagues  the  first  day, 
when  they  were  hospitably  received  by  a person  who  lived 
on  the  road,  and  they  passed  the  night  in  his  house.  On  the 
following  evening  a sergeant  and  twenty  nine  men  arrived  to 
conduct  them  to  the  commandant  of  the  fortress,  who  gave 
them  a very  friendly  reception,  afforded  them  supplies,  and 
provided  a boat  to  carry  them  to  Paraibo,  which  they  reached 
about  midnight,  where  a Portuguese  captain  attended  to 
present  them  to  the  governor,  from  whom  they  experienced 
the  most  hospitable  attentions.  Being  anxious  to  reach 
Pernambuco,  where  a Portuguese  fleet  was  daily  expected  to 
sail  for  Europe,  the  governor,  after  they  had  stayed  three 
days,  ordered  a corporal  to  conduct  the  party  to  that  port ; 
but  at  this  time  Lieutenant  de  la  Fond  was  so  cruelly  wounded 
in  the  feet  through  his  great  fatigues,  that  he  was  scarcely  able 
to  stand,  and  on  that  account  was  charitably  supplied  wjth  a II 
horse,  I 
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They  arrived  at  Pernambuco  in  four  days,  wliere  the  lieu- 
tenant met  with  the  utmost  consideration  and  attention  from 
different  naval  and  military  officers  who  were  there,  and  he 
and  all  his  companions  had  a passage  provided  for  them  in 
the  fleet. 

They  sailed  from  Pernambuco  on  the  5th  of  October,  and 
reached  Lisbon  in  safety  on  the  17th  of  December,  from 
tlience  Lieutenant  de  la  Fond  procured  a passage  to  Morlaix, 
where,  having  rested  a few  days  to  recruit  his  strength,  he 
repaired  to  Port  L’Orient  with  his  health  greatly  injured 
by  the  dreadful  miseries  he  had  undergone,  and  reduced  to  a 
state  of  poverty,  having,  after  twenty  eight  years  hard  ser- 
vice, lost  all  he  had  in  the  world. 

By  this  deplorable  catastrophe,  nearly  three  hundred  per- 
sons lost  their  lives. 


A GALLEY  STORY. 

“What!  your  Trafflygar  tar?  That  breed's  gone  by,  my 
bo’;  few  are  now  seen  in  the  sarvis.  Your  present  race  are 
another  set  o’  men  altogether,  as  different,  ay,  as  beer  and 
bilge-water;  they’re  all  for  laming  now,  and  yet  there’s  not 
one  in  a thousand  as  larns  his  trade;  and  what’s  worse  nor 
all,  they’re  all  a laming  from  the  sogers  to  rig  as  lubberly  as 
lobsters.  Why  I was  aboard  of  a crack  craft  t’other  day,  a 
stationer  too,  three  years  in  commission,  as  came  to  be  paid 
off  at  Portsmouth,  and  I’m  blessed  if  every  fellow,  fore  and 
aft  at  divisions  (’twas  Sunday,  you  know,  and  the  ship’s  com- 
pany were  rigged  in  their  best  mustering  togs);  well,  may  I 
never  see  light,  if  every  chap  as  toed  a line  on  her  deck  from 
stem  to  stern,  hadn’t  his  body  braced  up  with  a pair  ohraces 
crossing  his  shoulders  for  all  the  world  like  a galloot  on 
guard. 

. “ Now  I speaks  as  I knows,  and  knows  what  I speaks;  for 
you  see  I was  a Trafflygar  chap  myself.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  the  Le  Bellisle  ? Did  you  ever  hear  of  Billy-go-tighty  her 
skipper  ? Did  you  ever  hear  of  her  losing  her  sticks  under 
an  infernal  fire,  and  Billy-go-tight  singing  out  like  a soger — 
‘No,  I mont  strike  — not  1 — no,  never  not  I!’  and  Billy  being 
then  brought  up  with  a round  turn  by  the  captain  o’  the  fore- 
most quarter-deck  gun,turning  round  and  saying  to  the  skipper 
— ^ There’s  no  one  a’  axing  you,  sir!’  Well,  I’ve  seed  that,  I’ve 
seed  myself  surrounded  with  sharks,  when  ’twas  almost  a mor- 
tal unpossibility  to  escape  the  jaws  of  Port-royal-Tom ; yet  I say, 
I’d  sooner  see  all  them  there  things  over  and  over  again,  nor 
it  ever  should  be  said  Bill  Thompson  was  seen  with  Iracesy  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  toppin-Hfts,  topping-up  his  trousers: 
I’m  blow'd  if  I wouldn’t  rather  take  three  dozen  with  the 
thief ’s-cat.  Then,  again,  your  peace-trained  tars  are  all  such 
chaps  for  holding  on  the  dibs.  In  my  time,  when  rousing- 
out  the  rhino,  a fellow  never  looked  to  see  if  he  pulled  from 
his  pocket  a shilling  or  a guinea.  Paying  for  a pint  o’  purl, 
a glass  o’  grog,  or  a coachee  or  guard  a travelling,  a fellow 
stood  as  good  chance  of  gettin’  the  one  as  t’other.” 

“ But  then  you  see.  Bill,’’  said  one  of  his  auditors,  “ then, 
you  see,  men  are  beginning  to  get  more  ’sperience,  to  larn 
more  the  vally  o’  things,  and  to  consider  themselves  as  much 
‘a  part  o’  the  people’  as  now  other  people  do  in  the  world.” 
People returned  Thompson  indignantly,  “I  like  to  see 
the  fellow  as  dare  call  me  a ‘ part  o’  the  people,’  Pd  people 
him!  That’s  your  shore-going  gammon,  your  infernal  lam- 
ing as  capsizes  your  brain  till  it  boils  over  like  a pitch-kettle, 
and  sets  fire  to  all  afloat.  Is  it  because  you  can  prate  in  a 
pot-house,  you’re  to  call  yourself  ‘ part  o’  the  people,’  and 
think  yourself  as  big  as  Burdett  or  a bishop?  no,  no,  larn 
your  trade;  larn  to  keep  your  trousers  taut  in  the  seat,  to 
curse  a steamer,  and  puddin’  an  anchor,  and  then,  instead  o’ 
callin’  yourself  ‘ part  o’  the  people,’  perhaps  you  may  pass  for 
a bit  of  a tar.” 

“Well,  but  Bill,  d’ye  mean  to  say  that  the  present  race  o’ 
seamen  are  not  just  as  good  men  as  before  Trafflygar.” 

“ I does;  I means  to  say  they  haven’t  the  mind  as  they  had, 
they  doesn’t  think  the  same  way  {that  isy  they  thinks  too  much); 
and  more,  they’re  not  by  one-half  as  active  aloft  as  we  were 
in  the  war:  chaps  now  reefin’  topsails  crawl  out  by  the  foot- 
ropes,  and  you  now  never  see  a weather-earin’-man  fling  him- 
self out  by  the  to’-gallant-studdin’-sail  haliards.” 


“Yes,  but  Bill,  perhaps  in  your  day  the  men  were  smaller 
and  lighter  built.” 

j “Smaller!  not  a bit  of  it;  I’ve  seen  men  at  a weather- 
earin’  as  big  as  a bullock.  No,  no,  my  bo’,  they  were  big 
enough— they’d  both  blood  and  bone  in  ’em,  but  not  so  much 
beef  in  their  heels  as  the  topmen  you  now  see  afloat.” 

“ Well,  for  my  part,  I likes  a light  hand  aloft.” 

“ Mind  ye,  I doesn’t  say,”  continued  Thompson,  “ that  your 
small  men  aboard  are  not  mostly  the  best.  They’re  certainly 
more  active  aloft,  stow  better  below,  and  have  far  better 
chance  in  action  than  a fellow  as  taut  as  a topmast;  and  yet, 
a double-fisted  fellow  tells  well  rousing  aboard  a tack,  or 
hauling  aft  a sheet;  and  what’s  better  nor  all,  they’re  less 
conceited,  and  oftener  far  better  tempered  nor  chaps  not  half 
their  height.” 

“ Well,  I dun  know.  Bill ; I’m  not  a small  man  myself,” 
said  one  of  the  assembled  group ; “ I’m  not  a small  man,  nor 
yet  what  you  calls  a large  un,  for  at  the  back  o’  the  Pint,  they 
says  I’m  just  what  ye  calls  the  reg’lar  size;  but  somehow  or 
other,  your  undersiz’d  fellows  always  do  best  in  the  world,  for 
go  where  you  will,  you’ll  always  find  a little  fellow  making  up 
to  a lass  double  his  length  to  give  him  a lift  in  life.  We’d  a chap 
in  the  old  Andrew-Mack,  not  four  feet  five  at  furthest,  and  I’m 
bless’d  if  he  was’nt  spliced  to  a craft  as  long  as  a sky-sail-pole ; 
he  was  what  they  calls  a reg’lar  built  dwarf,  but  he  was  as  broad 
on  the  beam  as  the  biggest  aboard.  He  was  captain  o’  the  mi- 
zen-top,  and  well  they  knew  it,  the  boys  abaft,  for  he’d  an  in- 
fernal tyrannical  temper.  His  wife  was  quite  the  reverse ; a 
better-hearted  cretur  never  slept  under  a gun.  See  them  at 
North-corner  or  Mutton-cove  on  liberty  together,  and  you’d 
see  what  care  she’d  take  of  her  Tom — her  ‘Toin-tit’as  he  was 
christened  aboard.  Tom  liked  his  drop,  but  the  fellow  was 
so  short,  ’twould  get  to  his  noddle  an  hour  sooner  nor  a 
common-sized  man.  There  he’d  drop  as  drunk  as  a lord — lay 
in  the  mud  and  mire,  till  his  rib  (long  Kate  as  we  called  her) 
would  coil  him  clean  up  in  her  apron,  bundle  the  littte  beast 
on  her  back,  and  take  him  abroad  in  a waterman’s  boat;  and 
et,  for  the  care  of  her  Tom,  the  short-bodied,  bandy-legged 
eggar,  would  hide  poor  Kate  by  the  hour.’’ 

“ D-— n your  dwarfs?”  interrupted  Thompson.  “ Were 
you  ever  in  a ship  with  a giant  aboard — one  o’  the  ship’s 
company,  you  know — a fellow  reg’larly  borne  on  the  books; 
’cause,  you  see,  I sarved  in  a ship  with  a giant  aboard.” 

“ What ! a reg’lar-built  giant?” 

“ Ay,  a reg’lar-built  giant ; a fellow  as  stood  six  feet  ten  in 
his  stockin’-feet,  nor  a better-built  man  was  never  seed  for 
his  size — no  deck  ever  seed  his  equal.  Poor  Bill! — Bill  Mur- 
dock—for  he  kept  his  name  from  first  to  last,  knowing  ’twas 
never  no  use  fixin’  on  a purser’s,  for  go  where  he  would,  his 
bulk  would  hloiD  him.  Bill  was  a Scotchman — a Glasgow  man 
bred  and  born — and  a better  seaman  or  truer  tar  never  com- 
manded craft — for  once  Bill  had  the  charge  of  one  of  his  own. 
But  Bill  was  something  like  myself,  seldom  backed  by  luck, 
and  was  more  oftener  down  nor  up  in  the  world.  We  sarved 
together  in  the  F — — — frigate.  That  was  the  craft  for  ca-^ 
p’ring  kites.  Let’s  see,  we  used  to  get  ring- tails,  water-sails, 
studden-sails  without  studden-saiis,  sky-scrapers,  moon- 
rakers,  star-gazers,  and  heaven-disturbers  ; never  ship  could 
carry  such  a cloud  of  canvass.  And  as  for  the  skipper,  ’twas 
hard  to  say  on  which  he’d  carry  longest — his  sail  or  his  sar- 
mon — for  sure  as  Sunday  came,  there  was  strike  out  for  a 
aarmon  three  times  a day  ; and  as  sartin  as  Monday  would 
follow,  there  was  crack  on  the  kites  from  daylight  till  dark. 
Yet  the  skipper  was  a plucky  chap,  and  a man  as  knowed 
well  his  work ; and  I’ll  say  that  for  him,  he  never  was  a man 
as  spared  himself.  Report  a strange  sail  in  sight,  and  he  was 
the  first  at  the  mast-head,  glass  in  hand  ; and  what’s  more, 
blow  high,  blow  low,  there  he'd  stick  till  he  made  her  clearly 
and  cleverly  out.  I’ve  seen  his  glass  fixed  to  his  eye,  resting 
on  the  cross-trees,  for  more,  ay,  more  nor  six  hours  on  a 
stretch.  What  d’ye  think  o’  that ! a skipper  of  a frigate 
acting  look-out-man  aloft  under  a six  hours’  sun  ! As  sure 
as  a haulline-line  came  down  for  the  captain’s  grub  (for  his 
dinner  went  reg’larly  aloft  in  a hand-basket),  so  sure  you’d 
hear  a hubbub  below.  The  ’twix-decks  had  it  in  a crack — 
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* A prise  ! my  bose,’  now  you'd  hear  fore  and  aft — ‘ the  skip- 
per’s grub’s  gone  aloft.’  But  he  wasn’t  a man  as  liked  his 
liekor — six- water-grog  was  strong,  to  what  we  used  to  call  his 
‘look-out- aloft  swizzle  ;’  but  take  him  on  one  tack  as  well  as 
the  t’other,  and  he  was  a smart  little  man  : Bill  and  he^  to  be 
sure,  had  sometimes  a bit  of  a breeze,  though  when  we  laid  at 
Cork,  and  company  corn’d  to  the  skipper.  Bill  was  the  man  as 
amused  the  ladies.  Whenever  Bill  seed  a boat-ful  o’  niuslin 
pulling  off  to  the  ship,and  the  whip  (chair-tackle  for  hoisting 
ladies  on  board)  getting  ready  for  the  ladies,  down  he’d  dive, 
off  with  his  muzzle-lashing,  and  on  deck  in  a crack  in  his 
best  must’ring  rig  ; for  as  sure  as  dinner  was  done  in  the 
cabin,  the  skipper  would  send  for  Bill,  and  make  some  sham- 
Abraham  excuse  about  the  water  bein’ bad,  or  the  likes  o’ 
that,  just  for  the  purpose  o’givin’  the  ladies  a treat  in  show- 
ing ’em  a giant. 

“But  though  Bill  was  a scholard,  he  wasn’t  a man  as  took 
to  the  trash  of  tracts  as  was  sent  aboard  by  some  o’  the  skip- 
per’s she  Methody  parsons.  Nor  could  Bill  always  bring  Ins 
Bible  to  book  whenever  we  went  to  divisions,  for  you  know, 
at  three  bells  every  forenoon,  there  was  beat  to  divisions  and 
muster  Prayer-books  and  Bibles.  As  for  myself,  in  the  Bible 
bisness  I managed  the  matter  very  well,  and  moreover,  with 
the  skipper  I was  a bit  of  a fanc3'^-man  ; for  you  see  my  Bible 
(as  captain  o’  the  mess)  was  always  kivered  in  baize,  nor 
never  was  opened,  you  know,  nor  pawed  by  tarry  paw  ; there 
wasn’t,  no,  not  as  much  as  the  sign  of  a soil  to  be  seen  inside 
or  out.  The  skipper  reg’larly  overhauled  the  books  himself, 
and  one  morn,  going  round  at  divisions,  I says  to  myself, 

‘ Come  this  is  too  bad,  by  Joe  ! — here’s  my  Bible  been  bag’d 
in  baize  for  three  years  and  upwards,  and  the  skipper’s  never 
once  noticed  the  kelter  she’s  in  ; so  here’s  try  him  on  a wind,’ 
says  I to  myself.  ‘ Here  she  is,'  sir,’  says  I,  pulling  out  the 
book  from  my  green-baize  bag,  just  as  he  comes  to  my  elbow ; 
‘here  she  is,  sir,  just  as  clean^  you  see,  as  if  she’d  corn’d  bran- 
new  out  o*  the  mint.’  ‘ That’s  a good  man,’  says  the  skipper, 
givin’  me  a friendly  tap  on  the  shoulder — ‘ that’s  a good  man 
— come  down  to  my  cabin,’  says  he,  ‘as  soon  as  divisions  are 
over.’  Well  as  soon  as  the  drums  beat  retreat,  you  may  well 
suppose  I wasn’t  long  divin’  down  to  get  my  drop  ; but  when 
I enters  the  cabin,  there  wasn’t,  no,  not  the  sign  of  a glass  to 
be  seen.  There  was  the  skipper  alone  at  the  table,  fumbling 
a newland  (a  bank-note)  in  his  fist,  and  seemin’  as  shy  o’  me 
as  I was  of  him.  ‘Come  here,  my  man,’  says  he, — ‘ come 
here,  Thompson,  you’re  a very  good  man,’  says  he  ; ‘ take 
this,’  says  he,  shoving  a five-pound  newland  into  my  fist; 

‘ take  this,  and  recollect,’  says  he,  ‘I  give  it  for  presarving  so 
well  the  Word  o’  God.’  Well,  you  may  be  sure  after  this,  the 
Bible  sees  less  daylight  nor  ever  ; and  there  wasn’t  a fellow, 
fore  and  aft,  even  Murdock  himself,  as  didn’t  bag  his  book  in 
baize. 

“ Howsomever,  to  try  back  to  Bill — ^poor  Murdock  ! I 
think  I now  sees  him  on  his  beam-ends,  trying  to  take  a 
caulk  (a  nap  on  the  deck)  in  the  bay  below — I think  I sees 
him  lying  at  full-length,  looking,  for  ail  the  world,  like  a 
South  Sea  whale,  sleeping  on  the  sarfs.  Poor  Bill ! I think  1 
never  seed  his  like.  He  did  his  duty  as  captain-o’-the-hold, 
for  ’twould  never  have  done  to’ve  let  a two-ton  fellow  like 
Bill  aloft ; moreover,  he  was  a capital  hand  in  the  hold.  Why 
he’d  take  a butt  o’  water  on  his  knees,  and  sup  out  o’  the 
bung-hole  easier,  ay,  by  far,  easier  nor  I could  out  of  a beaker. 
But  poor  Bill  had  a crack  in  his  head — a wound  in  his  pate,  as 
got  him  in  many  a scrape  : it  made  him  reg’larly  mad  when- 
ever he  drank ; but  keep  him  from  liekor,  and  there  wasn’t 
his  fellow  afloat,  A nicer  mannered  man  never  Sallyport 
seed,  and  a prettier  spoken  chap  never  entered  a top.  Though 
big  and  bulky  as  a bullock,  his  voice  was  as  mild  as  milk,  and 
no  foot  afloat  trod  lighter  the  deck,  big  as  he  was.  Keep  him 
from  drink,  and,  he’d  sing  a stave  ’ould  Win,  ay,  the  first  lady 
in  the  land ; sober  the  skipper  himself  wasn’t  better  behaved ; 
he  hadn’t  the  heart  to  hurt  a fly ; he’d  take  off  his  hat  to  the 
smallest  reefer  aboard,  and  as  for  the  young  gemmen,  they’d 
a-gone  to  h — 11  for  Bill.  I’m  blest  if  he  did’nt  live  more  in 
the  midshipman’s  berth  nor  ever  he  did  in  his  own.  Bill 
could  amuse  both  man  and  boy  ; he  was  as  much  a child  as 


any  child  in  the  ship,  and  sartinly  more  of  a man  nor  any  ten 
together.  He  could  convarse  with  the  best  aboard,  but, 
though  a monster  in  a mob,  I never  heard  that  he  called 
himself  * part  o’  the  people.’  But  he  was  a scholard ; he 
know’d  figures  well,  the  rule-o’-three  better  ; could  hail  a 
.foreigner  (and  that  too  when  the  skipper  couldn’t)  in  any 
tongue  ; no  niatter,  Dutch,  or  Algebra,  or  even  Maltese ; he 
could  make  himself  understood  in  any  lingo,  that  is,  he  could 
ax  ’em  ‘ where  they  were  from?’  and  ‘ where  bound?’  and  the 
likes  o’  that.  He  could  spin,  too,  a capital  yarn.  He  was 
shipwreck’d  twice,  once  as  mate  and  once  as  master;  and 
such  a chap  at  chequers  I never  seed  in  my  day.  In  short, 
Bill  was  a man  in  a million  ; but  with  all  that.  Bill  was  the 
devil  in  drink ; one  glass  more  nor  his  allowance,  and  stand 
clear  fore  and  aft.  ’Twasn’t  the  frigate^  nor  yet  any  three- 
deck’d  ship  in  the  sarvis  as  could  hold  him,  once  poor  Bill 
had  his  beer  aboard,  I’ve  seen  him,  ay,  I may  say,  more 
than  twenty  times,  clear  the  bower,  main-deck,  and  folksel. 
There  you’d  see  midshipmen,  marines,  every  blue-jacket 
below,  tumbling  up  the  hatchways,  and  flying  from  Bill,  as 
if,  for  all  the  world,  a thund’ring  Senegal  tiger  had  been 
reg’larly  turned  adrift  on  the  deck.  A topmaul  had  better 
fall  on  your  pate  than  his  fist ; and  once  catch  a fellow  in  his 
flipper,  and  he’d  fling  him  from  side  to  side,  or  stem  to  stern, 
making  no  more  of  a middle-sized  man  nor  a middle-sized 
man  would  make  of  a cat.  The  sing  out,  ‘ Murdock  adrift  !' 
was  worse  afloat  nor  the  cry  of  ‘ Murder  /’  ashore.  The  sick 
and  lame,  and  chaps  as  couldn’t  bend  their  backs  with  the 
’bago,  would  fling  themselves  out  o’  their  hammocks,  and  fly 
upon  deck,  clear  of  his  clutches.  You’d  sometimes  see  the 
bowsprit  reg’larly  lined  with  men,  and  the  riggin’  swarming 
wi’  feliow^s  scuddin’  from  Murdock’s  grip  ; the  officers  never, 
never  could  quiet  him.  ’Twas  worth  more  nor  the  best  o’ 
their  commissions  was  worth  to  make  the  trial,  for  they 
know’d  to  a man  they  might  as  well  try  to  capsize  St.  Paul’s, 
as  try  to  level  Bill  in  his  beer.  In  these  here  fits  a fright- 
fuller  sight  never  was  seed  : he’d  foam  and  froth  at  the  mouth, 
tear  his  hair,  and  gnash  his  teeth  in  a terrible  way;  and  yet, 
poor  Bill!  how  soon  I’ve  seed  him  calmed  by  a cap.  The 
sight  of  a petticoat  would  tame  him  in  the  turn  of  a quid. 
The  weakest  girl  aboard  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  face  him 
full  in  front,  and  down  like  lightning,  on  all-fours,  poor  Bill  ! 
would  drop,  clinging  to  the  lass’s  petticoats,  and  licking  her 
feet  for  all  the  world  like  a lady’s  lap-dog,  though  I’m  blest 
but  he  look’d  a precious  sight  more  like  a dancing  elephant.” 

“ What ! d’ye  mean  to  say,  interrogated  the  last  interlocu- 
tor, “ that  a lass  like  Bet  Bowles  could  manage  a monster 
like  Murdock  V' 

“ Yes,  I does  ; a child  (providing  she  was  a she  child)  could 
manage  him  easier,  ay,  nor  a party  o’  marines  under  ball 
and  bagnet — once  catched  up  by  the  cap,  and  all  was  calm  in 
a crack — the  fire  in  his  eye  and  froth  of  his  mouth  (as  soon 
as  the  girl  swabbed  with  her  apron  the  foam  from  his  bows) 
v/as  lost  in  the  sudden  lull,  and  in  less  than  a minute  there 
wasn’t  no,—”  no,  not  so  much  as  a ripple  o’  rage  to  be  seen  on 
his  phiz , 

“Well,  after  the  lull  o’  the  liekor,  there  wasn’t  to  be  seen  i 
a more  down-in-the-mouth  man  for  a month ; why,  the  old 
Royal  Billy  herself  (Royal  William),  said  to  be  one  hundred  ' 
years  old  when  broken  up  ; the  Billy  buffetin’  about  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  in  a breeze,  wouldn’t  a-felt  more  shook  and  shat- 
tered, ihore  pulled  to  pieces,  nor  poor  Bill  ’oud  be  after  com-  1 
ing  out  of  his  heavy  nor- westers ; not  a limb  could  be  lift  for  j 
a week  ; he’d  shake  like  a leaf ; and  the  sight  of  an  officer  | 
would  set  him  a tremblin’  worse,  aye  worse  nor  a fellow  in  a j 
Flushing  fit.  ‘ D— ~n  that  infernal  agey  ; d — n the  Dutch  and  | 
their  ^rty  dikes  ; I’ll  never  be  the  man  as  I was.’  But  mind  I 
ye,  it  wasn’t  fhe  dread  o’  the  cat  as  made  Big  Bill  afeard  of  j 
an  officer  ; for  I’m  sartin  and  sure  the  skipper  would  sooner  I 
a-seized  up  himself,  nor  ever ’ave  brought  poor  Bill  to  the  | 
gratin’.  No,  no,  ’twasn’t  the  thought  o’the  gratin’  as  galled  I 
him,  but  ’twas  the  thought  of  offending  mortal  in  liekor ; | 
you  'd  sometimes  see  him  backin’  and  filling  and  boxing  about  || 
a bit  of  a boy,  a reefer  not  twelve  years  old,  afore  he’d  go  up  jj 
the  child,  to  'hope  he  didn’t  offend  him  in  his  fit.’  ‘I  1 
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wouldn’t,’  he’d  say,  ‘ I wouldn’t,  young  gemman,  offend 


you,  no,  not  for  a butt  o*  beer,  much  more  nurt  a hair  o’  your 
head  : and  then  he’d  take  and  tug  the  few  locks  as  was  left 
on  his  pate,  and  curse  th’  unfortnet  crack  on  his  sconce,  as 
made  him’,  he’d  say,  ‘ made  him  worse  and  wickeder  nor  a 
baited  bull he’d  write  to  the  skipper,  to  the  first  leaften- 
nant,  to  the  mate  o’-the-grog-tub,  and  to  all  the  gemmen  as 
had  weight  in  the  ship  to  ‘ mollify ;’  yes,  that  was  the  word, 
to  ‘molify,’  as  he  called  it, ‘the  mischief  he  made.’  He’c, 
lay  down  the  law  as  nat’ral  as  life,  argufy  the  matter  in  a 
manner  that  would  soften  the  heart  of  a hangman — and  mine, 
ye,  there  was  never  nothing  like  snivelling — no  double  al- 
lowance of  laming  — no  say  in’  a-one  thing  as  unsaid  the 
t’other,  and  usin’  words  as  went  for  nothing — for  ten,  let’s 
see,  was  it  ten  ? — no,  for  six  days  he  took  his  reg’lar  bob  on 
the  book  never  to  touch  the  taste  of  lickor,  not  as  much  as 
the  dew  of  a drop  lit  on  his  lip  ; yes,  for  six  days,  he  suffered 
that  tortur.  One  time  at  Port-royal,  on  a Patrick-day,  he 
goes  reg’larly  aft,  and  axes  permission  to  be  clapt  in  the  bil- 
boes— ‘ Please  sii’,’  says  he,  turning  as  red  as  a soger’s  coat 
“he  faces  the  first-leaftennant,  ‘please  sir,’  says  he,  ‘I 


say,  sir,  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Smith  won’t  let  me  go,  he  thinks  me 
tw  , and  says,  I m nothing  unless  I’ve  my  beer  aboard  ’ 
Well,  no  more  you  are,  sir,’  says  Smith,  snapping  at  Bill, 
no  more  you  are,  and  you  knoiv  it.’  ‘ Very  w^U  sir  ’ says 


as 
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axes  your  pardon,  I hope  no  offence  ; but  if  so  be,’  says  Bill, 


it’s  all  the  same  to  you,  sir.  I’ll  be  glad  if  you’ll  class  me 
four-and-twenty  hours  in  irons.’  ‘In  irons! — what  for?’ 


for 

says  the  first-leaftennant.  ‘What  for?’  says  Spnnkle-and- 
swahj  for  that  was  his  name  with  Bobby  below.  ‘ What  for?' 
says  Bill,  heavin’  a bashful  glance  at  the  first-leaftennant; 
for,  you  see,  Bill  was  ashamed  to  say  for  why.  ‘ Yes,  what 
for?'  again  says  Sprink/e-andrswah.  ‘Well,’  says  Big  Bill 
‘it  you  must — musty  sir,  know  lor  why — to  be  moored  out  of 
mischiefs  way;  for,  you  know,  sir,*  says  Bill,  ‘I  darn’t, 
darn  t trust  the  drop.’  W^ell,  seeing  Bill  was  bent  on  the 
bilboes,  in  course,  Sprinkle-and-swah  sends  for  the  master-’t- 
arms,  and  orders  poor  Bill  both  legs  in  limbo.  But  Bill  was 
the  boy  for  a brush  in  the  boats  ; one  time  we  d a cuttin’-out 

job  in  the  bay,  ’twasn’t  in  the  F frigate,  for  Bill  and  me, 

and  the  first  twenty-five  on  her  books  were  drafted  together 
into  the  Saucy-go-ichere-she-  wili — the  lee  L — , she  was  the  ship 
for  the  bout.  Crappo’s  craft  was  a brig — an  armed  brig,  an- 
chored off  the  Isle  of  Jevv  (Isle  Dieu),  tho’  I never  afore 
heard  of  a Jew  who  had  been  found  in  France.  Well,  she 
was  lying  all  a taunto,  royal  yards  acrots,  and  moored  head 
and  starn  close  under  a six-gun  battery.  As  soon  as  the  fun 
was  fixed,  and  the  word  ‘ velunteerf  gets  wind  below,  in 
course  Big  Bill  must  make  his  way  aft  to  clap  down  his  name 
for  the  fray.  Then  see  Bill  cornin’  aft,  scratching  his  pate, 
with  a smile  on  his  mug  as  seemed  to  say,  ‘ here  I am,  more 
nor  a barge’s  crew  in  myself,’  was  better,  ay,  better  by  half 
nor  a reg’lar  built  play.  At  first  he  dodges  about  the  bitts  afore 
he  takes  courage  to  face  the  leaftennant;  one  Smith  was  first- 
leaftennant,  a very  good  man  in  his  way,  but  he  hadn’t  the 
manners  o’  Bill.  He’d  a shore-going,  sneerin’  manner  of  callin’ 
a man  as  Bill  could  never  abide.  ‘ Well,  Mister  Murdock !’ 
says  Smith,  ‘ What  do  you  want?’  says  Smith.  Well,  this 
mistering  the  man  was  near  the  capsizing  of  Bill,  it  fairly  floored 
him,  and  no  wonder,  for  where’s  the  tar  in  togs  as  likes  to  be 
mistered— \yhjy  ’tisn’t  worse  to  be  called  ‘ Part  o’  the  people.' 

‘ Well,’  says  Smith,  in  a mockin’  manner,  ‘ so  you  Mister  Mur- 
dock, you  must  come  aft  to  give  in  your  name.’  Well,  this 
youing  the  rnan  was  worse  to  poor  Bill  nor  calling  him  Mister. 
I hopes,  sir,’  says  Bill,  ‘ I only  comes  aft  like  a man.’  ‘ A 
man.  says  the  first-leaftennant,  ‘ a precious  sight  more  like  a 
monster!  Besides,  Mr.  Murdock,’ says  Smith,  ^ jovCvq  nothing, 
you  know,  when  sober,  and  drunk,  your  courage  is  Dutch!'  Big 
as  he  was,  a child  would  ’ave  floored  him;  poor  Bill!  To  touch 
his  pluck  was  more  nor  the  man  could  stand;  his  mouth  as 
was  playful  and  cheerful  afore,  feU  taut  and  stiff,  and  his  Ups 
were  glued  together;  his  eyes  seemed  fairly  to  fill,  Jjut  he  dis- 
dained to  drop  a drop;  he  knew  well  he  was  a man,  and  knew 
well  he  was  more  nor  a man;  he  looked  like  a fellow  as  felt 
’twas  better  to  feel  within  nor  to  show  what  he  felt  without,  so 
Bill  bolted  it  all  till  the  skipper  comes  up  to  look  at  the  list. 

* I hopes  no  offence,  sir,’  says  Bill,  brightening  up  at  the  sight 
of  the  skipper,  and  a ring  of  good  humour  again  breakin’ 
round  his  mouth,  for  you  soon  could  see  what  Bill  was  bent  on; 

X axes  your  pardon,’  says  he  to  the  skipper,  ‘ I’m  sorry  to 


no  more  you  are,  and  you  know  it.’ 

Bill,  ‘ if  that  be  the  . casef  just  give  me  Kce,S 

Im  blowd  says  Bill,  thumping  his  fist  on  the  capstan, ‘if 
another  soul  m the  shin  need  he  sent.!’  ‘ XTn  ki. . 


another  soul  in  the  ship  need  be  sent!’  ‘ No,  no,’  says  ’the 
skipper,  trying  to  smother  a smile,  • no,  no,  my  man,’  (for  a 
man  was  a man  with  the  skipper,  and  he  never,  no  never,  mis- 
tered a man);  ‘no,  no,’  says  he,  “we  want  you  for  better  work 
your  day’s  to  come  as  weU  as  my  own,  go  below,  my  man  go 
below,  says  the  skipper,  trying  to  comfort  Bill.  Well,  BiU 
goes  below;  but  seed  he  was  not  the  whole  day  long,  he  kept 
outsight  in  the  hold,  refused  his  dinner,  refused  his  supper,  and 
^ we  all  atwixt-decks  a-thought,  took  the  thing  too  much  to 
heart,  entirely  too  much. 

“ Well,  the  time  drew  nigh— the  boats  were  manned  and 
armed— each  man  with  a white  stripe  on  his  left  flipper  to 
mark  him  from  Crappo’s  crew— all  was  ready;  the  thing  was 
managed  in  a manner  of  silence  never  afore  seed  or  since — 
hands  were  shook  to  be  sure,  but  more  was  said  by  a squeeze, 
more  felt  by  a fist  nor  ever  was  said  or  felt  by  any  of  your 
palavring  parliament  chaps.  Well,  the  word  ‘shove  off!’ 
oars  all  muffled,  and  away  slipt  the  boats  out 

0 sight  like  craft  as  were  sliding  in  slush.  The  jolly  was  the 
last  that  left,  for  she  was  the  hospital-boat,  and  the  doctor’s 
mate,  one  Mullins,  an  Irish  chap,  was  the  Only  officer  in  her. 

1 he  doctor  was  ordered  to  keep  out  of  fire,  and  to  do  no  more 
nor  dress  the  wounded  and  patch  their  pates.  Well,  when  the 
jolly  shoved-off,  there  wasn’t  a breath  to  be  heerd  aboard,  nor 

"lucb  as  the  glimmer  of  light  to  be  seen  in  the  ship;  a 
night  was  never  so  still,  never  so  dumb  and  dark. 

“ Twas  exactly  one  bell  after  twelve  when  the  jolly  shoves 
bell  didn’t  strike  in  course,  but  the  glass  was  turned. 
Yes,  ’twas  exactly  one  bell,  for  I had  it  from  old  Jack  Martin, 
the  quarter-master  o’  the  watch  at  the  time  ; exactly  one  bell, 
when  they  hears  a thund’ring  of  a row  in  the  jolly.  She’d 
hardly  gone  twice  her  own  length  when  they  hears  the  bowman 
singing  out  like  a fellow  as  was  fairly  mazed,  ‘ Halloa  ! holloa  ! 
what  the  h — U have  we  here?  a thund’ring  grampus  by  G — d ! 
ray  wig,  the  boat’s  capsized  ! ’ ‘ Silence,  silence,’  says  the  skip- 
per, not  more  in  the  dark  nor  this  in  the  boat.  ‘ Oh,  for 
shame  ! for  shame  ! Mr.  Mullins,’  says  the  skipper,  singing 
out  to  the  doctor’s  mate,  ^for  shame,  sir,  making  such  a shock- 
ing noise  at  a moment  like  this!'  for  Martin  said  often,  the 
skipper  was  in  a terrible  takin’.  ‘ Pull  away,  sir,  pull  away  !’ 

‘ By  heaven  I’ says  the  skipper,  for  he  never  swore  by  never 
nothing  but  heaven  ; ‘if  you’re  in  sight  another  second.  I’ll  try 
you  by  a court-martial  for  cowardly  conduct  ! ’ Jack  Martin 
often  and  often  repeated  the  skipper’s  identical  words.  Well, 
you  know  this  here  court-martial  threat  was  quite  enough  to 
put  Pat  Mullins  on  his  mettle,  not  that  he  disliked  a fray,  for 
the  fellow  liked  fun  as  well  as  the  best,  so  the  jolly  was  off 
from  the  ship  in  a crack, 

“ Well,  no  sooner  we  in  the  barge,  pinnace,  and  cutter  pulls 
up  alongside  of  the  brig,  nor  we  gets,  one  and  all,  a dose  as 
sends  us  all  staggering  astarn.  Empty  bottles  was  heaved  at 
our  heads,  cold  shot  thrown  into  the  boats,  and  the  fire  of  mus- 
ketry Crappo  kept  up  was  the  most  iiifarnallest  fire  as  ever 
was  seed  ; we  made  three  attempts,  twice  on  the  starboard 
side,  and  once  on  the  larboard,  each  time  the  boats  were  beat 
back.  Well,  just  as  we  intended  to  try  a fourth,  we  hears  Mr. 
Smith  sing  out,  ‘What  boat’s  that?'  and  the  answer  we  hears 
was,  ^Dutch — courage  my  bo  ! — I'll  show  you  the  way  !’  ‘ Big 
Bill!  Big  BUI,  by  the  Lord  !’  was  the  cry  in  the  boats. 
Hurrah  ! hurrah  ! Big  BUI  aboard,  and  she’s  our’s  !’  And 
soon  Big  Bill  was  aboard,  and  if  he  didn’t  soon  clear  her  decks, 
there’s  never  no  snakes  in  Virginny.  ‘ Jabble,  jabble,’  you’d 
hear  Crappo  cry.  ‘ Jabble,’  you  know,  means  devil  in  English, 
and  a-course  the  French  thought  the  devil  himself  was  adrift. 
She  soon  was  our’s,  and  no  sooner  she  was,  nor  Bill  cornea  aft 
to  the  first-leaftennant  and  says,  ‘ Mr.  Smith,’  says  he,  * I 
think  for  a sober  man  I’ve  not  done  amiss.” 

“Well,  hut  Bill,  how  did  he  get  in  the  boat  ?’  interrupted 
one  of  Thompson’s  auditors,  impatient  to  come  at  the  sequeL 
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“ How  did  he  get  in  the  boat  ? why  you  may  depend  he 
hadn’t  side- ropes  goin’  over  the  side,  nor  he  wasn’t  whipped  in 
by  the  lady’s  chair  ; no,  no,  he  did  this  tho’ — lowered  himself 
over  the  bows  of  the  ship,  and  swam  quietly  off  to  the  jolly.  It 
was  then  as  they  thought  in  the  jolly  they’d  grappled  a gram- 
pus— come,  spell  oh  ; — the  watch  is  out.” 


LOSS  OF  THE  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS, 

CAPTAIN  J.  COULSON,  FEBRUARY  8,  1821. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1821,  the  sloop  Brothers  and 
Sisters,  of  Boston,  J.  Coulson,  master,  and  Mr.  Hornbuckle, 
owner,  suddenly  went  down  in  seven  fathoms  water,  abreast 
of  Ingoldmells,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  was 
totally  lost.  Whether  the  vessel  sprung  an  instantaneous 
leak  by  striking  upon  a sunken  rock,  or  whether  her  bottom 
was  entirely  forced  out  by  the  unusual  pressure  of  her  cargo 
of  cliff-stone,  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  when  returning  to  the  port  to 
which  he  belongs,  is  apt  to  console  himself  for  all  his  suffer- 
ings by  anticipating  the  endearments  of  home.  This  con- 
solation, however.  Captain  Coulson  had  not.  His  wife  and 
two  children  had  been  for  some  time  the  companions  of  his 
voyage  and  the  inmates  of  his  cabin,  where  the  eldest  child 
was  at  the  moment  of  the  alarm  being  given  ; and  so  sudden 
was  the  sinking  of  the  vessel,  that  it  could  not  be  brought  up. 
The  other  infant  was  in  the  arms  .of  its  mother,  who,  at  the 
moment  she  came  out  of  the  cabin,  was,  together  with  the 
object  of  her  fondest  care,  instantly  swept  away  by  an  over- 
whelming surge,  and  sunk  in  the  deep  to  rise  no  more ! 
When  the  crew  perceived  that  the  vessel  was  about  to  sink, 
they  jumped  into  the  boat,  which  then  went  down,  together 
with  the  sloop.  Yet,  shielded  still  by  providential  care,  they 
were  all  restored  from  the  depths  of  the  sea  ; for  the  boat, 
being  loose,  rose  with  them  again  ; so  that  they  were  enabled 
to  lash  it  to  the  mast,  and  by  that  means  preserved  from  being 
buried  by  the  waves.  Our  duty  to  the  public  compels  us  to 
state,  that,  while  in  this  dreadful  situation,  solaced  by  the 
hope  of  decrying  some  friendly  sail,  they  were  bitterly  tan- 
talized by  some  Cromer  men,  who  approached  in  their  cobles 
very  near  the  vessel,  and  then,  unlike  the  good  Samaritan  of 
old,  unfeelingly  passed  by  on  the  other  side,  and  left  them  to 
their  fate.  In  this  disastrous  situation  they  remained  nine 
hours,  when,  about  one  o’clock,  the  crew  of  a fishing-boat, 
belonging  to  Scarborough,  on  its  return  from  Boston,  kindly 
tendered  their  aid,  landed  Captain  Coulson,  his  mate,  and  a 
boy,  on  the  neighbouring  shore,  and  supplied  them  with  money 
to  purchase  provisions  on  their  way  to  Boston,  where  they 
arrived  on  Friday.  Since  the  inherent  benevolence  of  true- 
born  British  tars  will  not  allow  them  to  abandon  a brother 
sailor  in  distress,  we  wish  we  could  mention  the  names  of 
tfiese  men,  whose  humanity  deserves  the  tribute  of  praise. 
They,  however,  will  find  their  reward  in  their  own  breasts. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  PERSEVERANCE, 

AND  MURDER  OF  CAPTAIN  JOHNSTONE,  HIS  OFFICERS,  AND  CREW, 

IN  1805. 

The  Perseverance  sailed  from  Penang  on  the  19th  April,  in 
company  with  two  other  ships,  and  his  Majesty’s  brig  Alba- 
tross, bound  to  Pegue  ; and  in  three  days  they  parted  com- 
pany. Between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the 
third  day,  the  gunner,  a Manilla  man,  and  four  Manilla  sea- 
cunnies,  went  on  deck,  and  knocked  down  and  murdered  Mr. 
Baker,  the  chief  mate.  They  afterwards  went  to  the  cabin  of 
Mr.  Mathewson,  the  second  officer,  and  murdered  him  also. 

Captain  Johnstone,  being  awakened  by  the  noise,  came  to 
the  cuddy  door,  armed  with  a hanger,  at  the  moment  that  the 
villains  were  about  to  enter,  and  slightly  wounded  one  of 
them,  but  was  quickly  overpowered  and  disarmed ; he  then 
came  on  the  quarter-deck,  begging  for  mercy.  Alas  ! mercy 
was  unknown  to  such  sanguinary  wretches ! for  the  instant 
that  the  gunner  had  promised  to  spare  him,  one  of  the  vil- 
lains came  behind,  and  struck  him  on  the  back  of  the  head 
with  some  weapon  that  felled  him  to  the  ground,  when 
another  severed  his  head  from  his  body  with  a hatchet. 


The  next  object  of  their  murderous  attack  was  an  American 
passenger,  who  came  on  deck,  and  whom  they  instanllj  killed  ; 
they  next  went  below,  and  murdered  Mr.  Garey,  the  third 
officer,  and  Mr.  Palmer,  a gentleman  of  Calcutta,  passenger 
for  Pegue.  The  lascars,  who  were  on  board,  they  ordered  to 
remain  quiet,  and  go  down  into  the  hold,  which  the  poor  men 
readily  obeyed.  The  only  person  whose  life  they  spared  at 
this  time,  was  an  Armenian  gentleman,  named  Gregory 
Joahnes,  from  whose  account  this  narrative  is  taken. 

They  next  proceeded  to  break  open  and  plunder  Captain 
Johnstone’s  trunks,  in  which  they  found  nearly  1000  dollars, 
and  about  700  dollars  which  were  the  property  of  the  officers 
and  passengers;  they  then  hoisted  out  the  yawl,  and  put  into 
it  the  money  and  other  valuable  articles,  and  ordered  into  her 
the  only  persons  whom  they  chose  to  save,  which  were  Mr. 
Joahnes,  the  old  serang.  Captain  Johnstone’s  butler,  a Malay 
girl,  and  two  lascars : when,  as  if  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
their  infamy,  they  set  fire  to  the  ship,  and  abandoned  her, 
leaving  the  wretched  lascars,  who  had  been  confined  in  the 
hold,  to  perish  in  the  flames.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Joahnes 
says  he  saw  the  ship  all  in  flames,  and  by  the  following  morn- 
ing she  had  disappeared. 

The  yawl  proceeded  for  the  nearest  land,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  Brothers  Island,  or  Pulo  Lancury,  and  reached  it 
in  three  days.  Here  Mr.  Joahnes  escaped  by  hiding  himself 
in  the  jungle ; and  after  suffering  extreme  hunger  and  dis- 
tress, he  obtained  a passage,  in  a fishing  prow,  to  Quedah. 
The  king  of  Quedah  received  him  with  great  kindness  and 
humanity,  and  finally  sent  him  to  Penang,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  27th  of  May,  with  fervent  gratitude  to  the  Almight}^ 
disposer  of  events,  who  had  thus  so  signally  rescued  him  from 
such  an  unheard-of  scene  of  brutal  butchery. 

THE  GALLANT  ENGLISH  TAR. 

There’s  one  whose  fearless  courage  yet  has  never  fail’d  in 
fight, 

Who  guards  with  zeal  our  country’s  weal,  our  freedom,  and 
Our  right ; 

But  though  his  strong  and  ready  arm  spreads  havoc  in  its 
blow. 

Cry  “ Quarter  !”  and  that  arm  will  be  the  first  to  spare  his 
foe. 

He  recks  not  though  proud  glory’s  shout  may  be  the  knell  of 
death. 

The  triumph  won  without  a sigh  he  yields  his  parting  breath, 
He’s  Britain’s  boast  and  claims  a toast!  “ In  peace,  my  boys, 
or  war, 

Here’s  to  the  brave  upon  the  wave,  the  gallant  English  tar.” 

Let  but  the  sons  of  want  come  nigh,  and  tell  their  tale  to 
him, 

He’ll  chide  their  eyes  for  weeping  while  his  own  are  growing 
dim. 

“ Cheer  up,”  he  cries,  “ we  all  must  meet  the  storm  as  well 
as  calm” — 

But  turning  on  his  heel  Jack  slips  the  guineas  in  their  palm. 
He’ll  hear  no  long  oration,  but  tell  you  every  man 
Is  born  to  act  a brother’s  part,  and  do  what  good  he  can. 

He’s  Britain’s  boast  and  claims  a toast!  “ In  peace,  rny  boys, 
or  war. 

Here’s  to  the  brave  upon  the  wave,  the  gallant  English  tar.” 

The  dark  blue  jacket  that  enfolds  the  sailors’s  manly  breast, 
Bear  more  of  real  honour  than  the  star  and  ermine  vest. 

The  tithe  of  folly  in  his  head  may  wake  the  landsman’s 
mirth, 

But  nature  proudly  owns  him  as  her  child  of  sterling  worth. 
His  heart  is  warm,  his  hand  is  true,  his  word  is  frank  and 
free. 

And  though  he  plays  the  ass  on  shore,  he’s  lion  of  the  sea. 
He's  Britain's  boast  and  claims  a toast ! “ In  peace,  my  boys, 
or  war.  , « 

Here’s  to  the  brave  upon  the  wave  the  gallant  English  tar. 
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LOSS  OF  H.M.S.  NAUTILUS,  CAPTAIN  PALMER, 
January  5,  1807. 

In  consequence  of  a misunderstanding  having  arisen  be- 
tween the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  a powerful  squadron  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  compliance  with 
the  terms  proposed.  The  object,  however,  proved  abortive  ; 
and  the  expedition  terminated  in  a way  Avhich  did  not  tend 
to  enhance  the  reputation  of  Great  Britain, 

Sir  Thomas  Louis,  who  was  commander  of  the  squadron 
sent  to  the  Dardanelles,  having  despatches  of  great  import- 
ance to  send  to  England,  entrusted  them  to  Captain  Palmer 
of  the  Nautilus  ; and  the  vessel  got  under  weigh  on  the  3rd 


of  January,  1807.  A fresh  breeze  from  N.  E.,  carried  her 
rapidly  out  of  the  Hellespont,  and  soon  after  she  passed  the 
island  of  Tenedos,  off  the  north  end  of  which  two  vessels  of 
war  were  seen.  They  hoisted  Turkish  colours,  and  in  return 
the  Nautilus  displayed 

“ The  flag  that’s  braved  a thousand  years, 

The  battle  and  the  breeze.” 

In  the  course  of  the  day  they  came  in  sight  of  many  of  the 
islands  abounding  in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  and  in  the 
evening  approached  the  island  of  Negropont,  lying  in  38® 
30'  north  lat.,  and  24°  8'  east  long.,  where  the  navigation 
became  more  intricate,  from  the  great  number  of  small 
islands,  and  from  the  narrow  entrance  between  Negropont 
and  the  island  of  Andros. 


LOSS  OF  THE  NAUTILUS,  CAPTAIN  PALMER,  JANUARY  5,  1807. 


The  wind  still  continued  to  blow  fresh,  and  as  night  was, 
approaching,  with  the  appearance  of  being  dark  and  squally, 
the  pilot,  who  was  a Greek,  wished  to  lie-to  till  morning 
which  was  done ; and  the  vessel  continued  her  course  at 
daybreak.  They  steered  for  Falconera,  in  the  track  so  beauti- 
fully described  by  Falconer  in  his  inimitable  poem,  and  made 
that  and  the  island  of  Anti  Milo  in  the  evening  ; but  they 
could  not  see  the  extensive  island  of  !Milo,  which  is  about 
fifteen  miles  farther  off,  on  account  of  the  thick  and  hazy 
weather  which  prevailed. 

As  the  pilot  had  not  been  beyond  the  present  position 
of  the  Nautilus,  and  declared  his  ignorance  of  the  farther 
bearings,  he  relinquished  his  charge,  which  was  resumed  by 
the  captain.  Every  possible  attention  was  paid  to  the  navi- 
gation ; and  Captain  Palmer  having  seen  Falconera.  so 


plainly,  and  being  anxious  to  fulfil  his  mission  as  expediti- 
ously as  possible,  resolved  to  stand  on  during  the  night.  He 
made  himself  confident  of  clearing  the  Archipelago  before 
morning,  and  he  pricked  the  course  himself,  from  the  chart, 
which  was  to  be  steered  by  the  vessel,  and  which  he  pointed 
out  to  his  coxwain,  George  Smith,  of  whose  ability  he  enter- 
tained the  highest  opinion.  He  then  had  his  bed  prepared,  as 
he  had  not  had  his  clothes  off  for  the  three  preceding  nights, 
and  scarcely  any  sleep  from  the  ti?ne  they  left  the  Dardanelles. 

The  night  that  followed  was  extremely  dark,  the  horizon 
repeatedly  lighted  up  with  vivid  flashes,  which  only  inspired 
the  captain  with  greater  confidence,  as  he  thought  it  would 
enable  them  to  see  much  better  at  intervals,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  the  ship  approaching  any  land,  the  danger  would  be 
discovered  in  sufficient  time  for  them  to  avoid  it. 
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The  wind  still  continued  to  increase,  and  though  the  ship 
carried  but  little  sail,  she  went  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an 
hour,  being  assisted  by  a lofty  following  sea  j which,  with  the 
brilliancy  of  the  lightning,  made  the  night  particularly  awful. 
At  half-past  two  in  the  morning  high  land  was  distinguished, 
which  those  who  saw  it  believed  to  be  the  island  of 
Cerigotto,  and  therefore  thought  all  was  safe,  and  that  the 
danger  had  been  left  behind.  The  ship’s  course  was  altered 
to  pass  the  island,  and  she  continued  on  her  course  until  half- 
past four,  at  the  changing  of  the  watch,  when  the  dull  mono- 
tony of  the  night  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  cry  of  the 
man  on  the  look-out,  “Breakers  ahead  !”  and  instantly  the 
vessel  struck  with  a most  tremendous  crash.  The  shock  was 
so  violent  that  the  people  were  thrown  from  their  beds,  and 
on  coming  upon  deck  were  obliged  to  cling  to  the  cordage. 
Everything  w’^as  now  thrown  into  confusion,  and  all  was 
hurry  and  alarm ; the  crew  hastened  upon  deck,  which  they 
Iiad  scarcely  reached,  when  the  ladders  below  them  gave  way, 
and  indeed  left  many  persons  struggling  in  the  water,  which 
already  rushed  into  the  under  part  of  the  ship.  The  captain, 
it  appeared,  had  not  gone  to  bed,  and  immediately  came 
upon  deck  when  the  Nautilus  struck;  when,  having  exa- 
mined her  situation,  he  immediately  went  round,  accompa- 
nied by  his  second-lieutenant,  Mr.  Nesbitt,  and  endeavoured 
to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  people.  He  then  returned 
to  his  cabin,  and  burnt  all  his  papers  and  private  signals.  In 
the  meantime  each  returning  sea  lifted  up  the  ship,  and  then 
dashed  her  againt  the  rocks  with  irresistible  force  ; and  in  a 
short  time  the  crew  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  rigging, 
where  they  remained  for  more  than  an  hour,  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  surges,  which  were  incessantly  breaking  over 
them.  Dismayed  at  the  distresses  they  endured,  they  broke 
out  in  the  most  passionate  exclamations,  lamenting  for  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  kindred.  The  night  was  so 
dark  and  the  weather  so  hazy,  that  the  rocks  could  be  seen 
at  only  a very  small  distance,  and  that  only  two  minutes 
before  the  ship  struck. 

The  lightning  had  by  this  time  entirely  ceased,  and  the  niglit 
was  so  intensely  dark,  that  the  people  could  not  see  the  Icugtli 
of  the  ship  from  them ; their  only  hope  rested  in  the  falling  of 
the  main-mast,  which  they  trusted  would  reach  a small  rock 
which  they  discovered  very  i^ear  them.  About  half-an-hour 
before  day-break  the  main-mast  gave  way,  and  providentially 
fell  towards  the  rock,  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  gain  the  land. 

The  struggles  and  confusion  consequent  upon  this  occurence 
may  be  conceived,  but  cannot  be  described : several  of  the  crew 
were  drowned.  One  man  had  his  arm  broken,  and  several 
were  cruelly  lacerated;  but  Captain  Palmer  refused  to  quit  his 
station  as  long  as  any  individual  remained  on  board : and  not 
until  the  whole  of  his  people  had  gained  the  rock,  did  he  make 
any  exertion  to  save  himself.  At  that  time,  in  consequence  of 
his  remaining  by  the  wreck,  he  had  received  considerable  per- 
sonal injury,  and  must  inevital^  have  perished,  had  not  some 
of  the  seamen  ventured  to  his  assistance,  through  a most  tre- 
mendous sea.  The  boats  were  staved  in  pieces,  though  several 
of  the  people  endeavoured  to  haul  m the  jolly-boat;  but  this 
they  could  not  succeed  in  accomplishing. 

The  hull  of  the  vessel  being  to  windward  of  them,  sheltered 
the  shipwrecked  crew  a long  time  from  the  beating  of  the  surf; 
but  as  she  broke  up,  their  situation  became  every  moment 
more  perilous,  till  at  last  they  found  that  they  should  be  obliged 
to  abandon  the  small  portion  of  rock  which  they  had  reached, 
and  wade  to  another,  which  appeared  somewhat  larger.  By 
carefully  watching  the  breaking  of  the  seas,  the  first-lieutenant 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  larger  rock  in  safety,  and  the  rest 
resolved  to  follow  his  example;  but  scarcely  was  this  resolu- 
tion formed  and  attempted  to  be  put  into  execution,  than  the 
people  encountered  an  immense  quantity  of  loose  spars,  which 
were  immediately  washed  into  the  channel  they  had  to  cross. 
Necessity,  however,  would  admit  of  no  alternative  but  to 
attempt  the  passage,  when  many  were  severely  wounded:  and 
they  suffered  more  in  this  undertaking  than  in  gaining  the  first 
rock  from  the  ship.  The  want  of  shoes  was  particularly  felt, 
as  the  sharp  rocks  tore  their  feet  in  a dreadful  manner,  and 
many  of  them  had  their  legs  covered  with  blood. 


The  appearance  of  daylight  only  served  to  disclose  the  hor- 
rors by  which  these  unfortunate  creatures  were  surrounded. 
The  sea  was  covered  with  the  wreck  of  their  ill-fated  vessel: 
many  of  their  unhappy  companions  were  seen  floating  away  on 
spars  and  pieces  of  the  wreck ; and  the  dead  and  dying  were 
mingled  together  without  a possibility  of  the  survivors  being 
able  to  afford  assistance  to  any  that  might  still  be  rescued.  Two 
short  hours  had  been  productive  of  all  this  misery — ^the  ship 
destroyed,  and  her  crew  reduced  to  a state  of  wretchedness  and 
despair.  Their  wild  and  affrighted  looks  exhibited  the  dread- 
ful sensations  by  which  they  were  agitated;  but  on  being  re- 
called to  a sense  of  their  real  condition,  they  had  nothing  left 
but  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

They  now  discovered  that  they  had  been  cast  away  on  a coral 
rock,  almost  level  with  the  water,  about  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  long  and  two  hundred  broad.  They  were  at  least  twelve 
miles  from  the  nearest  islands,  which  were  afterwards  found  to 
be  those  of  Cerigotto  and  Pera,  on  the  north  end  of  Candia.  A t 
this  time  it  was  reported  that  several  men  had  escaped  in  a 
small  boat;  and  although  the  fact  was  true,  the  uncertainty  of 
her  fate  induced  those  on  the  rock  to  confide  in  being  relieved 
by  any  vessel  accidently  passing  in  sight  of  a signal  of  distress 
they  had  hoisted  on  a long  x^ole. 

The  weather  had  been  extremely  cold,  so  much  so,  that  the 
day  preceding  the  wreck,  the  ice  had  lain  on  the  deck;  and  to 
resist  its  inclemency  a fire  was  kindled  by  means  of  a knife 
and  flint,  preserved  in  one  of  the  sailor’s  pockets,  and  some 
damp  powder  from  a small  barrel  which  was  washed  ashore. 
They  next  constructed  a small  tent  with  pieces  of  old  canvass, 
boards,  and  such  things  as  could  be  got  from  the  wreck ; and 
were  thus  enabled  to  dry  the  few  clothes  =they  had  saved.  But 
notwithstanding  tliis  slight  alleviation,  they  passed  a long  and 
comfortless  night,  though  partly  consoled  with  the  liojie  that 
their  fire  might  be  seen  in  the  dark,  and  taken  for  a signal  of 
distress. 

When  the  ship  first  struck,  a small  whale-boat  was  hanging 
over  the  quarter,  into  which  an  officer,  George  Smith,  the  cox- 
swain, and  nine  men  immediately  got,  and  happily  escaped. 
After  roAving  three  or  four  leagues  against  a high  sea,  and  the 
wind  blowing  hard,  they  reached  the  island  of  Pera.  This 
proved  to  be  scarcely  a mile  in  circumference,  and  containing 
nothing  but  a few  sheep  and  goats  belonging  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Cerigo,  who  came  in  the  summer  months  to  fetch  away  their 
young.  They  could  find  no  rain  water,  except  a little  in  the 
hole  of  a rock,  and  that  was  barely  sufficient,  though  used 
most  sparingly.  Having  Oibserved  the  fire  before-mentioned 
during  the  night,  they  conjectured  that  some  of  their  ^ ship- 
mates might  have  been  saved,  for  until  then  they  considered 
their  destruction  inevitable.  Impressed  with  this  opinion,  the 
coxswain  proposed  again  hazarding  themselves  in  the  boat  for 
their  relief;  and  although  some  feeble  objections  were  raised  to 
it,  he  continued  resolute  to  his  purpose,  and  persuaded  four 
others  to  accomi;)any  him. 

About  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  second 
day  of  the  shipwreck,  those  on  the  rock  descried  the  approach 
of  the  little  whale-boat;  all  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy. 
The  surprise  of  the  coxswain  and  his  crew  to  find  so  many  of 
their  shipmates  still  surviving,  is  not  to  be  described.  The 
surf  ran  so  high  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  boat,  and 
several  of  the  people  imprudently  endeavoured  to  get  into  it. 
The  coxswain  tried  to  persuade  Captain  Palmer  to  come  to  him, 
but  he  steadily  refused,  saying,  “No,  Smith,  save  your  unfortu- 
nate shipmates,  never  mind  me.”  After  some  little  consulta- 
tion, he  desired  him  to  take  the  Greek  pilot  on  board,  and  make 
the  best  of  his  way  to  Cerigotto,  where  the  pilot  said  there 
were  some  families  of  fishermen,  who  would,  doubtless,  relieve 
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But  it  appeared  as  if  heaven  had  decreed  the  destruction  of 
this  unfortunate  crew;  for  soon  after  the  boat  departed,  the 
wind  began  to  increase,  and  dark  clouds  gathering  around,  ex- 
cited the  apprehensions  of  those  left  behind,  of  a frightful 
storm.  In  two  hours  it  commenced  with  the  greatest  fury,  and 
the  waves  rising  considerably,  soon  destroyed  their  fire.  The 
rock  was  nearly  covered  with  water,  and  the  men  were  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  the  highest  part  for  refuge,  which  was  the  omy 
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place  that  could  afford  any  shelter.  There  nearly  ninety  peo- 
ple passed  a night  of  horror  and  dismay,  and  were  only  pre- 
vented from  being  swept  away  by  the  surf,  which  every  mo- 
ment broke  over  them,  by  a small  rope  fastened  round  the 
summit  of  the  rock,  and  holding  on  by  each  other. 

The  fatigues  they  had  previously  undergone,  added  to  what 
they  now  endured,  proved  too  overpowering  for  many,  who 
soon  became  delirous;  their  strength  was  exhausted,  and 
they  could  hold  on  no  longer.  Their  auctions  were  still  further 
aggravated  by  the  dread  that  each  succeeding  wave  would 
sweep  them  all  into  obhvion.  They  were  but  ill-prepared  to 
meet  the  terrible  effects  of  famine;  their  strength  enfeebled, 
their  bodies  unsheltered,  and  in  despair  of  aU  hope  of  relief. 
Nor  were  they  less  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  the  boat.  The  storm 
came  on  before  she  could  have  reached  the  island,  and  on  her 
safety  their  own  depended.  The  scene  which  daylight  pre- 
sented was,  however,  still  more  deplorable;  the  survivors 
beheld  the  bodies  of  their  departed  shipmates,  and  some  still 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  Those  surviving,  altogether  ex- 
hausted from  the  sea  breaking  over  them  all  night,  and  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather;  which  was  such,  that  many  of 
them,  among  whom  was  the  carpenter,  perished  from  excessive 
cold. 

They  had  now  to  vatness  an  instance  of  cold-blooded  inhu- 
manity, which  must  leave  an  eternal  stain  of  infamy  on  those 
who  merit  the  reproach.  Soon  after  daybreak  they  disco- 
vered a vessel  with  all  sail  set  before  the  wind,  steering 
directly  for  the  rock.  They  made  every  possible  signal  of 
distress  which  their  feeble  condition  would  permit,  and  were 
at  last  gratified  at  seeing  the  vessel  heave-to,  and  the  boat 
hoisted  out.  Their  joy,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  extreme, 
for  nothing  short  of  immediate  relief  could  bo  anticipated ; 
and  they  hastily  made  preparations  for  rafts  to  carry  them 
through  the  surf,  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  boat  was 
provided  with  relief  for  their  necessities.  On  her  nearer 
approach,  to  within  pistol-shot,  they  observed  her  full  of  men, 
dressed  as  Europeans,  w'ho,  to  their  horror  and  disappoint- 
ment, gazed  at  them  a few  minutes,  and  then  rowed  back  to 
their  ship.  The  galling  cruelty  of  this  barbarous  proceeding 
was  heightened  by  observing  the  strange  vessel  employed 
tlie  whole  day  in  taking  up  the  floating  remains  of  that  vessel 
which  had  so  lately  borne  them. 

It  would  surely  excite  little  compassion  to  learn  that  the 
abandoned  wretches  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  unfeeling 
brutality,  had  suffered  the  just  retribution  which  such  inhu- 
man conduct  merited.  That  creatures  in  the  form  of  men, 
and  apparently  Europeans,  could  wantonly  take  advantage 
of  misery,  instead  of  relieving  it,  will  scarcely  seem  credible 
at  the  present  day. 

After  this  cruel  disappointment,  and  bestowing  an  ana- 
thema which  the  barbarity  of  the  strangers  well  deserved, 
they  turned  their  thoughts  during  the  day  towards  the  return 
of  the  boat ; but  in  this,  also,  they  were  disappointed,  which 
confirmed  their  apprehension  that  she  had  been  lost.  They 
now  b^an  to  yield  to  despondency,  and  had  before  them 
only  the  gloomy  prospect  of  inevitable  destruction.  Thirst 
became  intolerable,  and  in  spite  of  being  warned  against  it 
by  the  instances  of  its  terrible  effects,  some  of  them,  in 
desperation,  resorted  to  salt  water.  Their  miserable  compa- 
nions had  soon  melancholy  experience  of  its  consequences ; 
in  a few  hours  raging  madness  followed,  and  exhausted 
I nature  could  struggle  no  longer. 

Another  awful  night  was  to  be  passed;  yet  the  weather 
I being  considerably  more  moderate,  the  sufferers  had  con- 
tmued  hopes  that  it  would  be  less  disastrous  than  the  one 
preceding  ; and  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  cold  they 
crowded  close  together,  and  covered  themselves  with  the  few 
remaining  rags.  But  the  ravings  of  those  who  had  drank 
salt  water  were  truly  horrible ; all  endeavours  to  quiet  them 
were  ineffectual,  and  the  power  of  sleep  lost  its  influence.  At 
midnight  they  were  unexpectedly  hailed  by  the  crew  of  the 
whale-boat ; but  the^  urgent  want  of  those  on  the  rock  was 
water,  which  they  cried  out  to  their  sliipmates  for,  though  in 
ymn.  Earthern  vessels  only  could  have  been  procured,  and 
these  would  not  bear  being  conveyed  through  the  surf.  The 
coxswain  then  said  that  they  should  be  taken  off  by  a fishing 


vessel  in  the  morning,  and  with  this  assurance  they  were 
obliged  to  be  content. 

They  now  anxiously  looked  forward  to  the  morning;  and 
for  the  first  time  smce  the  wreek,  the  sun  cheered  them  with 
hisrays.  Still  the  fourth  morning  came,  and  no  tidings  eitlmr 
of  the  boat  or  fishing-vessel.  The  anxiety  of  the  people  in- 
creased, for  inevitable  death  from  famine  was  staring  them 
in  the  face.  What  were  they  to  do  for  self-preservation  * 
The  misery  and  hunger  which  they  endured  was  excessive 
and  though  aware  ot  those  means  by  which  mariners  in 
similar  circumstances  had  protracted  life,  yet  they  viewed 
them  with  disgust.  Still  when  they  had  no  alternative,  they 
considered  their  urgent  neceessities  afforded  them  some 
excuse.  Offering  a prayer  to  heaven  for  forgiveness  of  the 
sinful  act,  they  selected  a young  man  who  had  died  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  ventured  to  appease  their  hunger  with 
human  flesh. 


Whether  their  disgusting  repast  afforded  them  any  relief 
or  not  is  uncertain,  for,  towards  evening,  death  made  fearful 
havoc  among  them,  and  many  brave  men  drooped  under  their 
accumulated  hardships.  Among  these  were  the  captain  and 
first-lieutenant,  two  meritorious  oflicers ; and  the  sullen 
silence  now  preserved  by  the  survivors  showed  the  state  of 
their  feelings.  Captain  Palmer  was  in  the  twenty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  and  amidst  his  endeavours  to  comfort  those  under 
his  command,  his  personal  injuries  were  borne  with  patience 
and  resignation,  and  not  even  a murmur  escaped  his  lips. 
His  virtuous  life  was  prematurely  closed  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing severity  of  the  lamentable  calamity  in  which  he  had 
shared. 

During  the  course  of  another  tedious  night,  many  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  constructing  a raft,  which  could 
carry  the  sufvivors  to  Cerigotto ; and  the  wind  being  favour- 
able might  enable  them  to  reach  that  island.  As  this  seemed 
preferable  to  remaining  on  the  rock  to  perish  by  hunger  and 
thirst,  they  prepared,  at  daylight,  to  put  their  plan  into 
execution.  A number  of  the  larger  spars  were  lashed  toge- 
ther, and  sanguine  hopes  of  success  were  entertained.  The 
moment  of  launching  the  raft  at  length  arrived,  but  it  was 
only  to  distress  the  people  with  new  disappointments  ; for  a 
few  moments  sufficed  for  the  destruction  of  a work  on  which 
the  strongest  of  the  party  had  been  occupied  for  hours.  This 
unexpected  failure  made  several  of  them  still  more  desperate 
and  five  resolved  to  trust  themselves  on  a few  small  spars* 
slightly  lashed  together,  and  on  which  they  had  scarcely 
room  to  stand.  Bidding  adieu  to  their  companions,  they 
launched  out  into  the  sea,  when  they  were  speedily  carrried 
along  by  the  strong  currents,  and  vanished  for  ever  from 
their  sight. 

The  same  afternoon  they  were  again  rejoiced  by  the  sight 
of  the  whale-boat,  and  the  coxswain  told  them  he  had  expe- 
rienced great  difliculty  in  prevailing  on  the  Greek  fishemien 
of  Cerigotto  to  venture  into  the  boats,  from  their  dread  of  the 
weather.  Neither  would  they  permit  him  to  rescue  tliem 
unless  accompanied  by  themselves.  He  regretted  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  comrades,  and  his  not  being  able  to  relieve  them ; 
but  encouraged  them  with  the  hope,  if  the  weather  remained 
fine,  that  the  next  day  the  boats  might  come.  While  the 
coxwain  was  speaking,  twelve  or  fourteen  men  imprudently 
plunged  into  the  sea,  and  very  nearly  reached  the  boat.  Two, 
indeed,  got  so  far  that  they  were  taken  in,  one  was  drowned 
and  the  remainder  providentially  got  back  to  the  rock.  Those 
who  had  thus  escaped,  could  not  but  be  envied  by  their  com- 
panions, while  they  reproached  the  indiscretion  of  those  who, 
had  they  reached  the  boat,  would,  without  doubt,  have  sunk 
her,  and  have  thus  consigned  the  whole  to  irremediable 
destruction. 

Their  thoughts  were  wholly  occupied  on  these  passing 
incidents,  contemplating  their  forlorn  condition,  and  judging 
this  to  be  the  last  day  of  their  existence,  when  suddenly 
from  the  lowest  ebb  of  despair,  they  became  elated  with  the 
most  extravagant  joy,  as  the  approach  of  the  boats  was  unex- 
pectedly announced.  Copious  draughts  of  water  refreshed 
their  languid  bodies ; and  never  before  did  they  know  the 
blessing  which  the  possession  of  water  could  afford  ; it  was 
to  them  more  delicious  and  valuable  than  the  finest  wines. 
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Anxious  preparations  were  now  made  to  depart  from  a 
place  which  had  been  fatal  to  so  many  unhappy  suiferers. 
Of  one  hundred  and  twenty- two  persons  who  were  on  board 
the  Nautilus  when  she  struck,  fifty-eight  had  perished.  It 
was  supposed  that  eighteen  were  drowned  at  the  moment  of 
the  catastrophe,  one  in  attempting  to  reach  the  boat,  five 
were  lost  on  the  small  raft,  and  thirty-four  died  of  famine. 
About  fifty  now  embarked  in  four  small  fishing-vessels,  and 
were  landed  the  same  evening  at  the  island  of  Cerigotto, 
making  altogether  sixty-four  individuals  who  were  saved 
including  those  who  escaped  in  the  whale-boat.  They  had 
passed  six  days  upon  the'  rock,  during  which  time  they  had 
not  received  any  subsistence,  excepting  from  the  human  flesh 
in  which  they  had  participated. 

The  survivors  landed  at  a small  creek  in  the  island  of 
Cerigotto,  from  whence  they  had  to  go  a considerable  dis- 
tance before  reaching  the  dwellings  of  their  friends.  Their 
first  care  was  to  send  to  the  island  of  Pera,  for  the  master’s 
mate  and  his  companions,  who  had  been  left  behind  when 
the  whale-boat  came  down  to  the  rock.  It  was  found  that 
they  had  exhausted  all  the  fresh  water,  and  had  lived  upon 
the  sheep  and  ^oats  which  they  caught  among  the  rocks,  and 
drank  their  blood.  All  this  time  they  had  been  in  a state  of 
the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  those  who  had  left  them 
in  the  boat. 

Though  the  Greeks  were  unable  to  aid  the  seamen  in  the 
cure  of  their  wounds,  they  treated  them  with  great  care  and 
hospitality ; but  medical  assistance  being  important  from  the 
pain  which  the  sufferers  endured,  and  having  nothing  'to  bind 
up  their  wounds  but  their  shirts,  which  they  tore  into  ban- 
dages, they  were  eager  to  reach  Cerigo.  The  island  of  Ceri- 
gotto, where  they  had  landed,  was  a dependency  on  the  other; 
in  size  about  fifteen  miles  by  ten,  of  a barren,  improductive 
soil,  and  that  but  little  cultivated.  It  was  inhabited  by  twelve 
or  fourteen  families  of  Greek  fishermen,  who,  as  the  pilot  said, 
were  in  a state  of  extreme  poverty,  living  in  huts  built  of  clay 
and  straw,  and  subsisting  on  bread  made  of  boiled  pease  and 
flour,  with  occasionally  a bit  of  kid;  but  they  made  a liquor 
from  corn  which  had  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  being  a strong 
spirit,  was  eagerly  swallowed  by  the  sailors. 

Cerigo  is  about  twenty-five  miles  distant,  and  there  they  were 
told  an  English  consul  resided.  Eleven  days,  however,  elapsed 
before  they  could  leave  Cerigotto,  from  the  difiiculty  of  per- 
suading the  Greeks  to  venture  to  sea  in  their  frail  barks  during 
the  tempestuous  weather.  The  wind  at  last  proving  fair,  and 
the  sea  being  smooth,  they  bade  a grateful  adieu  to  the  kind 
families  who  had  sheltered  them,  and  who  were  so  tenderly 
affected  by  their  distresses,  that  they  shed  tears  of  regret  on 
their  departure.  They  reached  Cerigo  in  about  seven  hours, 
and  were  received  with  open  arms.  Immediately  on  their  ar- 
rival they  were  met  by  the  English  vice  consul.  Signor  Manuel 
Caluci,  a native  of  the  island,  who  devoted  his  house,  bed, 
credit,  and  whole  attention  to  their  service;  and  the  survivors 
unite  in  declaring  their  inability  to  express  the  obligations 
under  which  they  were  laid  by  his  hospitality.  The  governor, 
commandant,  bishop,  and  principal  people  all  showed  them 
equal  kindness,  care,  and  friendship,  and  exerted  themselves  to 
render  the  time  agreeable,  insomuch  that  it  was  with  no  little 
regret  these  shipwrecked  mariners  thought  of  quitting  these 
generous  islanders. 

After  remaining  about  three  weeks,  they  were  informed  that  a 
Eussian  ship  of  war  lay  at  anchor  off  the  Morea,  which  was 
distant  about  twelve  leagues ; and  immediately  sent  letters  to 
her  commanding  officer,  narrating  their  misfortunes,  and  soli- 
citing a passage  to  Corfu.  The  master  of  the  Nautilus  determin- 
ing to  make  most  of  the  opportunity,  took  a boat  to  reach  the 
Eussian  vessel;  but  was  unfortunately  blown  upon  the  rocks 
during  a heavy  gale  of  wind,  and  very  narrowly  escaped 
perishing,  while  the  boat  was  dashed  to  pieces.  However,  after 
great  difficulty,  he  got  to  the  ship,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  desired  passage  for  himself  and  his  companions 
to  Corfu.  To  accommodate  them,  the  Eussian  commander 
came  down  to  Cerigo,  and  anchored  at  a small  port  called  St. 
Nicholas,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 

On  February  5,  the  English  embarked  on  board  the  Eussian 


ship ; but  owing  to  contrary  winds,  they  did  not  sail  before  the 
15th,  when  they  bade  farewell  to  their  generous  friends.  They 
next  touched  at  Zante,  a small  island  abounding  in  currants 
and  olives ; the  oil  from  the  latter  of  which  constitutes  the  chief 
riches  of  the  people.  After  remaining  there  four  days,  they 
sailed  for  Corfu,  where  they  arrived  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1807, 
nearly  two  months  after  the  date  of  their  shipwreck. 


FAMINE  ON  BOAED  THE  DOLPHIN  SLOOP, 

IN  THE  YEAE  1759, 

And  the  remarkable  preservation  of  eight  persons^  who  had  been 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  days  without  food. 

The  account  of  this  remarkable  famine  is  given  as  follows, 
by  Captain  Bradshaw,  commander  of  the  Andalusia,  in  a letter 
dated  Halifax,  April  30,  1759:~ 

“ On  the  27th  of  February,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, we  saw  a vessel  without  masts,  about  three  miles  to  lee- 
ward of  us,  and  immediately  bore  down  to  see  what  she  was ; I 
found  it  to  be  the  Dolphin  sloop,  Captain  Baron,  from  the  Ca-  i 
naries,  bound  to  New  York;  they  had  been  from  the  Canaries 
ever  since  Sept.  11,  165  days,  115  of  which  they  had  nothing 
to  eat.  I sent  my  boat  on  board  to  see  what  condition  they , 
were  in;  my  people  called  to  me  and  told  me  they  were  help- 
less and  starving,  and  desired  to  know  whether  I would  take 
them  on  board.  I ordered  my  people  to  put  them  in  the  boat, 
and  bring  them  on  board,  which  accordingly  they  did.  When 
they  came  alongside  our  sliip,  we  were  obliged  to  haul  them  up  , 
with  ropes,  they  were  so  very  weak:  there  were  the  captain 
and  seven  others,  but  such  poor,  miserable  creatures  sure  never 
were  seen,  had  it  been  a week  longer  they  must  all  have  died.jj 
When  I came  to  examine  the  captain  and  the  people,  they  told 
me,  that  they  had  not  any  provisions  for  upwards  of  three  i' 
months  before  they  saw  me;  they  had  eaten  their  dog,  their  I 
cats,  and  all  their  shoes,  and,  in  short,  everything  that  was  eat-,i 
able  on  board.  On  the  10th  of  January  they  all  agreed  to  cast  j 
lots  for  their  lives,  which  accordingly  they  did;  the  shortest| 
lot  was  to  die,  the  next  shortest  to  be  the  executioner.  The  I 
lot  fell  upon  Anthony  Gallatia,  a Spanish  gentleman,  apassen-f 
ger;  they  shot  him  through  the  head,  which  they  cut  off  and'i 
threw  overboard;  they  then  took  out  his  bowels  and  ate  them,} 
and  afterwards  ate  all  the  remaining  parts  of  his  body,  which) 
lasted  but  a very  short  time.  The  captain  told  me  they  were! 
for  casting  lots  a second  time,  but  it  happened  very  luckily 
that  he  bethought  himself  of  a pair  of  breeches,  which  he  had! 
lined  with  leather;  he  soon  found  them,  took  out  the  lining,! 
and  cut  off,  for  each  man’s  share,  a piece  of  about  an  inch. and) 
a half  square,  for  the  day’s  allowance;  that  with  the  grass  that' 
grew  upon  the  deck  was  all  the  support  they  had  for  about 
twenty  days  before  I met  with  them:  the  grass  was  in  some! 
places  four  or  five  inches  high.  The  captain  brought  on  board 
the  remaining  part  of  the  leather  lining,  which  I have  got,  and' 
a piece  of  the  same  that  was  in  the  allowance  of  one  man  for  ! 
the  day.  No  words  in  my  power  to  express,  are  sufficient  toi 
describe  the  truly  deplorable  and  wretched  condition  these: 
poor  unfortimate  sufierers  were  in  when  I met  with  them.” 

A similar  famine  was  endured  by  the  crew  of  the  Spanish  i 
ship  Asia.  During  Lord  Anson’s  voyage  round  the  world,' 
the  Spaniards  fitted  out  a squadron  of  ships  (to  traverse  the 
views  and  enterprises  of  the  English  vessels),  one  of  which,* 
the  admiral’s  ship,  named  the  Asia,  of  sixty-six  guns,  when; 
off  Cape  Horn,  was  reduced  to  such  infinite  distress,  that‘ 
after  every  kind  of  sustenance  had  failed,  the  sailors  gave* 
four  dollars  a piece  for  every  rat  that  could  be  caught ; and 
somO' little  time  previous  to  this,  a sailor,  who  died  on  board,! 
had  his  death  concealed  by  his  brother,  who,  during  that' 
time,  lay  in  the  same  hammock  with  the  corpse,  only  to  re- 
ceive the  dead  man’s  allowance  of  provisions.  In  this  shock-! 
ing  situation,  they  were  alarmed  (if  their  horrors  were' 
capable  of  augmentation)  by  the  discovery  of  a conspiracy 
among  the  marines,  which  was  to  massacre  the  officers  and 
the  crew  of  the  ship,  that  they  might  satisfy  their  hunger 
by  eating  their  bodies.  But  their  designs  were  discovered, 
by  means  of  one  of  the  conspirators  and  three  of  the  ring- 
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leaders  were  put  to  death.  At  ieu^th,  by  the  complicated 
misfortunes  of  sickness,  fatigue,  and  hunger,  which  could  not 
be  alleviated  until  too  late,  the  greatest  part  of  tiie  ship’s 
company  died  a lingering  and  painful  death  ; so  that,  when 
the  ship  arrived  at  the  Kiver  de  la  Plata,  out  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  men,  only  about  fifty  were  remaining  alive,  and 
scarcely  able  to  crawl  for  want  of  nourishment. 


PERILS  OF  THE  WHALE  FISHERY. 

WiiAT  is  the  time  requisite  for  capturing  a whale?  In 
answer  to  this  question.  Mr.  Scoresby  states,  that  he  has  seen 
a whale  despatched  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  others  alive,  after 
severe  treatment,  at  the  end  of  fifty  hours.  Much  depends 
on  the  conduct  of  the  animal  itself — much  on  the  activity  of 
the  whaler — and  much,  also,  on  the  nature  of  the  situation 
and  weather.  He  states,  that  the  average  time  does  not 
exceed  an  hour.  As  bearing  on  this  point,  and  exhibiting 
the  surprising  vigour  of  the  mysticetus  whale,  we  shall  here 
introduce  anedotes  related  by  Mr.  Scoresby.  In  1817,  the 
Royal  Bounty,  of  Leith,  fell  in  with  whales  at  a distance  from 
land  and  ice,  there  being  at  the  same  time  a brisk  breeze  and 
clear  weather.  The  boats  were  manned  and  sent  in  pursuit. 
After  a chase  of  five  hours,  one  of  the  boats  struck  a whale 
about  four,  a.  m.  The  captain  followed  in  the  ship,  and 
though  for  a time 
he  lost  sight  ot 
them,  yet  he  again 
descried  a boat  at 
eight,  A.M.,  with  a 
signal  displayed  of 
being  fast.  Some 
time  after  he  ob- 
served another 
boat  approach  the 
fish,  a second  har- 
poon struck,  and 
a new  signal  dis- 
ijplayed.  As,  how- 
jever,  the  fish  drew 
ijthe  two  boats  away 
; with  considerable 
^ speed,  it  was  mid- 
j'iday  before  any  as- 
jjsistance  could 
reach  them.  Two 
more  harpoons 
were  then  struck ; 

JUt  such  was  the  vigour  of  the  whale,  that,  though  it  con- 
Jtantly  dragged  through  the  water  from  four  to  six  boats, 
ogether  with  the  length  of  nearly  a thousand  feet  of  line  to 
lach,  yet  it  pursued  its  course  nearly  as  fast  as  a boat  could 
ow  ; and  such  was  the  terror  it  manifested  on  the  approach 
>f  its  enemies,  that  whenever  a boat  passed  beyond  its  tail  it 
nvariably  dived. 

All  endeavours,  therefore,  to  lance  it  were  in  vain.  The 
■rews  of  the  loose  boats,  being  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
isb,  moored  themselves  to  the  fast  boats,  and  for  some  hours 
Aerwards  all  hands  were  constrained  to  sit  idle,  waiting  for 
ome  relaxation  in  the  speed  of  the  whale.  Its  general  course 
lad  been  to  windward,  but  its  changing  enabled  the  ship, 
mich  had  previously  been  at  a great  distance,  to  join  the 
oats  at  eight,  p.m. 

The  vessel  took  one  of  the  fast  lines  on  board,  with  the 
lew  of  retarding  its  progress.  The  sails  were  lowered  and 
arled,  but  after  supporting  the  ship  for  a few  minutes,  head 
) wind,  the  harpoon  lost  its  hold.  The  whale  immediately 
2t  off  to  windward  with  increased  speed,  and  for  three  hours 
le  ship  could  not  again  approach  it.  Another  line  was  then 
iken  on  board,  but  immediately  broke.  A fifth  harpoon  had 
reviously  been  struck,  but  its  line  was  speedily  cut.  Various 
ihemesfor  arresting  the  speed  of  the  fish  were  then  resorted 
►,  which  occupied  close  attention  for  nearly  twelve  hours  ; 
at  its  velocity  was  still  such  that  the  master,  who  had  him- 
>u  proceeded  to  the  attack,  was  upable  to  approach  suffic'> 


he  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  on:oflhe  S^^ 

tol“  ds  tr.hi" 

At  foul,  P-M*,  thirty  six  hours  after  it  was  struck,  the  shin 
again  joined  the  boats,  when,  by  a successful  manoeuvre  thev 
secured  two  of  the  fast  lines  on  board.  The  wind  was  bliwinj 
a moderately  brisk  breeze,  and  the  sails  were  lowered  • but 
notwithstanding  the  resistance  a ship  tlius  situated  must 
necessarily  have  offered,  she  was  towed  by  the  fish  directly  to 
windward,  with  a velocity  of  two  knots  during  an  hour,  and 
then,  though  the  whale  must  have  been  greatly  exhausted  it 
beat  the  water  with  its  fins  and  tail  in  so  tremendous  a way 
that  the  sea  around  was  in  a continual  foam,  and  the  most 
hardy  of  the  sailors  scarcely  dared  to  approach  it.  At  length, 
about  eight  p.m.,  after  forty  hours  of  almost  incessant  exer- 
tion, this  formidable  enemy  was  slain. 

A large  whale  became  the  subject  of  a general  chase  on  the 
23rd  of  June.  Being  myself  in  the  first  boat  which  approached 
the  fish,  I struck  my  harpoon  at  arm’s  length,  by  which  we 
fortunately  evaded  a blow  which  appeared  to  be  aimed  at  the 
boat.  Another  boat  then  advanced,  and  another  harpoon 
was  struck,  but  not  with  the  same  result  j for  the  stroke  was 
immediately  returned  by  a tremendous  blow  from  the  fish’s 
tail.  The  boat  w'as  sunk  by  the  shock,  and  at  the  same  time 

whirled  round  with 
such  velocity,  that 
the  boat  - steerer 

„ was  precipitated 

, water  on 

the  side  next  to 
the  fish,  and  car- 
ried down  to  a con- 
siderable depth  by 
its  tail.  After  a 
minute  or  so,  he 
arose  to  the  sur- 
face, and  was  ta- 
ken up  along  with 
his  companions  in- 
to another  boat. 
Some  boats  of  the 
Aimwell,  on  the 
26th  of  May,  be- 
ing in  pursuit  of 
whales,  harpooned 
one.  When  struck, 
this  individual  only 

dived  for  a moment,  and  then  rose  again  beneath  the  boat, 
struck  it  in  the  most  vicious  manner  with  its  tail  and  fins, 
stove,  upset  it,  and  then  disappeared. 

The  crew',  seven  in  number,  got  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat; 
but  the  unequal  action  of  the  lines,  which  remained  entangled 
with  the  boat,  rolled  it  over  occasionally,  and  thus  plunged  the 
crew  repeatedly  into  the  sea.  Four  of  them,  after  each  immer- 
sion, recovered  themselves  and  clung  to  it ; but  the  other  three 
w*cre  drowned  before  assistance  could  arrive.  The  four  men 
being  rescued,  the  attack  on  the  whale  was  continued,  and  two 
more  harpoons  were  struck.  But  the  whale  irritated  instead 
of  being  enervated  by  its  wounds,  recommenced  its  furious 
attack.  The  sea  w as  in  foams;  its  tail  and  fins  were  in  awful 
play;  and,  in  a short  time,  harpoon  after  harpoon  drew  out, 
and  the  fish  escaped. 


AN  INCIDENT  AT  SEA. 
jHy  the  Author  of  “ The  Kuzzilbash.” 

Among  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  there  are  few, 
perhaps,  more  calculated  to  interest  and  animate  the  mind  of  a 
spectator,  than  the  sight  of  a numerous  fleet  of  gallant  vessels, 
leaving  port  to  proceed  upon  a distant  voyage.  But,  exclusive 
of  the  more  elevated  feelings  which  are  naturally  called  forth 
by  reflecting  on  the  spirit  and  intelligence  which  are  embarked 
in  these  noble  machines,  to  bear  the  name,  the  riches,  and  the 
power  of  Britain,  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  globe,  the  scene 
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teems  with  objects  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  shore 
is  all  astir  with  hurry  and  bustle;  crowds  are  seen  running 
from  different  quarters,  all  to  the  same  point;  groups,  equipped 
for  their  voyages,  throng  to  the  quays  or  beach,  attended  by 
their  relatives  and  friends,  who  proffer  or  receive  those  words 
of  encouragement  or  comfort,  which  the  party  with  the 
strongest  nerves  never  fails  to  pour  into  the  dull  ear  of  grief. 
Then  may  be  heard  the  cheerful,  hearty  well-wishings  of  those 
A^dio,  having  often  successfully  braved  the  winds  and  waves, 
think  but  of  the  anticipated  success  and  speedy  return  of  those 
who  are  departing;  the  hurried,  half-articulated  blessings  of 
others,  whose  fears  are  all  awake  to  the  perils  of  the  mighty 
deep ; the  ill-suppressed  sobs  that  choke  the  half-uttered  fare- 
wells of  some  who  feel  that  they  are  perhaps  looking  for  the 
last  time  on  those  who  are  their  hope,  their  joy,  their  every- 
thing in  life.  These,  and  all  the  various  workings  of  grief, 
misery,  and  despair,  may  be  viewed  in  close  and  striking  con- 
trast with  indifference  and  recklessness,  with  gaiety  and  re- 
joicing, in  full  as  many  and  as  widely  diversified  forms.  The 
keen  observer  may  note  the  downcast,  tearful  eye — the  quiver- 
ing lip — the  fervent,  speechless  grasp  of  hands  that  may  never 
again  be  joined  together;  the  quick,  irregular  step  of  those 
who  have  affeady  uttered  that  heart-breaking  word  “adieu!” 
and  who  hurry  from  the  spot,  but  still  linger  to  gaze  upon  the 
bark  which  holds  the  objects  of  their  care.  He  may  trace  all 
this  amid  the  bustle  of  business  and  the  eagerness  of  adven- 
ture, which  characterize  others  of  the  multitude,  or  the 
idle  curiosity  or  cold  indifierence  which  mark  the  common 
herd. 

But  the  bustle  at  length  decreases— -the  throng  diminishes. 
The  numerous  boats,  with  their  heads  directed  seaward,  which 
dot  the  surface  of  the  waters,  proclaim  that  the  partings  are 
past — that  the  adventurers  have  departed.  The  groups,  now 
more  rarely  scattered  over  the  beach,  quit  it  one  after  another; 
and  retiring  to  the  heights  above,  gaze  on  the  receding  skiffs. 
The  movement,  which  has  diminished  on  shore,  may  now  be 
seen  commencing  and  increasing  among  the  stately  ships  that 
ride  upon  the  blue  waves,  full  in  view  of  the  spectators.  The 
busy  sound  of  human  multitudes  conies  mellowed  by  distance 
across  the  waters;  sheet  after  sheet  of  canvass  drops,  as  it 
were  by  magic,  from  the  long  yards,  and  rises  fluttering 
and  spreading  along  the  tall  spars  of  each  vessel,  until,  after 
a few  rapid  manoeuvres  among  its  complicated  machinery, 
the  sails  gradually  fill,  and  the  ship,  yielding  gracefully  to  the 
influence  of  the  breeze,  begins  to  “walk  the  waters  like  a 
thing  of  life,”  rejoicing,  as  it  were,  in  her  own  element. 

But,  observe  yon  lofty  vessel,  anchored  far  outside  of  all  the 
rest,  conspicuous  for  the  peculiar  squareness  of  her  yards,  the 
tautness  of  her  taper  masts,  and  above  all,  for  her  long,  low, 
dark  hull,  with  its  rakish -looking  tier  of  red  ports,  scarcely 
rising  above  the  water,  like  the  half-disclosed  teeth  of  a ser- 
pent. The  blue-peter  at  the  fore,  and  the  loose  fore-topsail, 
are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  proclaim  her  the  commodore  of 
the  convoy,  and  one  of  his  Majesty’s  largest  and  most  dashing 
frigates,  even  if  her  seaward  station— protecting,  as  it  were, 
her  cha.rge  the  signal-flags,  which  every  now  and  then  ascend, 
like  party-coloured  birds,  to  the  several  points  of  her  masts 
and  rigging,  with  the  sheets  of  flame  and  roar  of  thunder  which 
occasionally  issue  from  her  red  ports,  should  have  failed  to  con- 
vey that  information  to  her  beholders. 


At  len^h  the  last  lagging  ship  has  passed  to  seaward,  a 
the  small  boats  are  once  more  seen  returning  to  the  sho 
Another  combination  of  flags  now  appears  on  the  masts  of  t 
irigate ; another  flash  issues  from  her  bow,  and  her  topsails  £ 
loosed  and  sheeted  home.  In  an  instant  more,  down  full  cours 
and  top-gallantsails,  staysails  are  run  up,  and  royals  set;  ai 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  noble  vessel,  like  an  eagle 
lull  swoop,  IS  seen  passing  the  ships  of  her  convoy,  as  if  th 
ivere  at  anchor;  until,  having  shot  far  ahead  of  the  foremo 
s e furls  topsail  and  top-gallantsail,  hauls  her  mainsail  i 
an  , with  her  three  topsails,  foresail,  jib,  and  spanker,  holds 
ici  course ; while,  with  all  the  canvass  they  can  pack,  her  me 
charge  can  scarce  keep  way  with  their  galla 
onward  in  his  wake,  like  a flock  of  wil 
fowl  following  their  sagacious  leader. 


A week  had  elapsed  since  the  frigate  and  her  convoy  had 

left  the  port  of  L ; and  the  wind,  which  was  fair  as  the 

heart  of  seaman  could  desire,  had  gradually  increased  from  a ' 
pleasant  breeze  to  a hard  dry  gale;  but  where  is  the  sailor  that  ! 
does  not  love  the  breeze,  rude  though  it  be,  which  wafts  him  | 
swiftly  to  his  desired  port?  The  weather  was  hazy;  and  the  I 
few  fleecy  clouds  which  drifted  across  the  grey  sky,  were  ^ 
quickly  lost  in  the  dense  atmosphere  which  shrouded  every  j 
object  near  the  horizon.  During  the  day  the  ships  of  tlie  j 
convoy  were  scattered  over  a wide  expanse  of  sea;  and  i 
even  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  commodore  were  not  always  j 
successful  in  collecting  them  around  him  within  a mode-J 
rate  distance,  at  nightfall.  A close  order  would  not  have  been 
desirable,  for  such  was  the  indistinctness  of  vision  by  night — j 
not  from  the  darkness,  but  the  haze— that  the  best  look-out  i 
might  have  proved  insufficient  to  guard  against  accidents,  and  ( 
to  keep  the  vessels  of  the  fleet  from  running  each  other  down,  in  I 
the  swiftness  of  their  course,  before  they  could  be  aware  of  each  ' 
other’s  vicinity.  In  the  evening,  therefore,  as  one  after  another  j 
fell  into  their  respective  stations,  on  either  quarter  of  the  com-  :,1 
modore,  each  vessel  took  in  what  canvass  she  could  spare— all,  I 
except  some  wretched  tubs,  which  embraced  this  opportunity  of  ' 
crowding  every  stitch,  to  make  up  the  way  they  had  lost  i 
during  the  day;  while  the  stag-like  frigate  was  often  forced  to  ' 
furl  every  inch  of  canvass,  that  she  might  not  run  out  of  sight  i 
of  her  charge  before  the  light  of  morning  should  render  it  safe  I 
for  her  to  heave-to,  and  wait  for  their  coming  up. 

Tlie  eighth  evening  had  closed  in,  on  board  the  frigate,  with  ! 
an  increase  of  wind  and  sea.  Every  thing  had  been  made  snug  ^ 
for  the  night;  the  royal  and  top-gallant  yards  were  sent  on  ' 
deck;  the  masts  themselves  were  struck,  and  every  sail  Avas  ! 
carefully  handed;  only  the  goosewings  of  the  main- topsail 
were  occasionally  loosened  between  the  squalls,  to  keep  the 
ship  free  from  the  danger  of  being  run  foul  of  by  any  of  tl>e  I 
convoy.  The  log  in  these  squalls  would  sometimes  indicate  a 
rate  of  eleA^en  knots.  The  sea  foamed  and  boiled  around  the 
ship’s  broad  bows,  in  whirlpools  of  brilliant  light,  while  she  ca-  j 
reered  along  under  the  influence  of  a heavy  following  sea  ' 
Avhich  struck  her  alternately  on  each  quarter;  and  she  rolled  I 
until  the  points  of  her  reduced  masts  described  the  greater  ! 
portion  of  a semicircle  in  the  heavens,  and  her  long  yard-arms  ] 
returned  dripping  with  brine.  Every  now  and  then  the  crest  i! 
of  a huge  wave,  taking  advantage,  as  it  were,  of  her  recumbent  j 
position,  would  break  upon  her  black  side,  and  curling  over  | 
her  quarter  or  waist,  wash  the  decks  clean  fore  and  aft,  drench-  i 
ing  every  thing  upon  them;  Avhile  the  timbers  and  straining-  ij 
tackles  of  the  heavy  guns  creaked  and  groaned  with  the  con-  j 
stant  and  irregular  tension. 

“A  stiff  bit  of  a breeze,  this  same,  my  boys,”  said  young 
Bill  Thomas,  as  he  entered  the  starboard  berth,*  about  twp 
bells  after  the  first  watch  had  been  set,  wringing  the  brine  off 
his  rough  sea-cap,  and  handing  it,  along  with  his  dripping 
watch-coat,  to  the  boy  of  his  mess.  “I  take  it,  some  of  the  old  j 
ladies  at  home  are  praying  for  us  about  this  time.”  I 

“ There’s  a fresh  hand  at  the  bellows  too,  just  now,  I think,”  I 
observed  another  of  the  youths  of  the  berth ; “ and  the  old ! 
hooker  feels  it.  How  she  does  groan  and  crack  again.” 

“Aye  and  how  she  lurches  too,’’  rejoined  Thomas.  “By  the  : 
L — d,  she  took  in  a sea  amid-ships  just  now,  that  put  the  ] 
whole  main-deck  afloat,  and  set  her  a-staggering  like  old  ' 
Smithers,  when  he’s  a cloth  or  two  in  the  wind.  Egad,  I have  I 
taken  a bucketfull  on  board  myself,  I think.”  I 

“ Staggering,  by  the  hokey,  it  set  more  a-staggering  than  you,  i 
or  the  old  hooker  either;  it  sent  little  Jem,  there— confound  i 
him— into  the  lee  scuppers,  with  a good  can  of  stiff  grog  he  Avas ! 
handing  to  me.’^  | 

“Ah,  Dick,  that  was  a loss,  faith;  but  that  don’t  signify. 
By  Jove,  I must  qualify  this  sea- water  a little — my  stomach  is  j 
like  an  ice-house.  Here  you  son  of  a sea-cook,  take  these  wet  I 
duds  forward,  and  shake  the  water  out  of  them,  and  get  me  a | 
dry  jacket;  and  here,  my  boy — hand  us  the  stuff.  Come,  don’t  | 
be  so  stingy:  now,  up  with  it — there,  that’s  something  like.  ® 


* The  quarters  of  the  midshipmen  and  master’s  mates  ou  | 
board  a frigate  as  the  cockpit  is  on  board  a line-of-battie  ship, 
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* Here’s  to  the  ship  that  goes — the  wind  that  blows;’  but  avast, 
we’ve  enough  of  that  already.” 

“ And  pray,  what  lark  might  you  have  been  after  upon  deck, 
Master  Thomas?”  interrogated  young  Ned  Connoly,  as  he 
just  finished  a hand  at  cribbage,  which  lie  had  been  playing 
with  some  others  of  the  mess,  by  the  light  of  the  purser’s  lan- 
tern, which  hung  in  a corner  of  the  berth.  “ Hav’n’t  you 
enough  of  bad  weather  in  your  own  watch?  I’ll  be  bound  you 
was  after  no  good  now.” 

“ Why,  faith,  I can’t  say  much  for  the  good,  Ned,  and  little 
more  for  the  evil,  if  you  will  call  fun  out  of  its  right  name.  I 
was  talking  a bit  with  old  Gillo  vs:  he’s  down  in  the  mouth, 
you  know,  about  his  wife;  and  I was  spinning  a yarn  to  rouse 
him  up,  and  make  him  laugh ; but  it  ivould’nt  do : the  fool  still 
throws  up  his  eyes  like  a duck  inthunder,  and  heaves  such  savage 
sighs!  I told  him  to  belay,  for  we  had  more  wind  than  we  knew 
what  to  do  with  already;  but  he’s  too  hard  up  just  now  for  a 
joke;  sol  went  and  saw  the  log  hove,  and  was  just  coming 
down,  when  that  confounded  sea  struck  her  amid-ships  and 
soused  me  all  over.” 

“ And  you  deserved  it  all.  Bill,  for  bothering  a poor  fellow, 
who  had  so  much  to  vex  him  as  old  Gillows  has  already.  But 
what  is  she  going?” 

“ Eleven  knots,  by  the  hokey,  and  under  bare  poles  too — not  a 
rag  upon  her:  she  does  spin  along,  to  be  sure!” 

“ Aiid  how  does  the  night  look?” 

‘‘  Devilish  bad,  I think — as  black  in  the  face  as  a blacksmith, 
— can’t  see  a ship’s  length  on  either  side  for  haze;  and  tlie  sea 
rising,  if  any  thing,  and  like  a sheet  of  fiery  foam  all  round. 
I saw  old  quarter-master  Sims  shoving  his  muzzle  to  windward, 
and  grinning  and  snuffing  as  if  he  smelt  mischief.” 

“ Then  mischief  there  will  be,  or  my  name’s  not  Ned  Con- 
noly; but  let  us  see — I’ll  take  a turn  on  deck  myself,  and 
bring  you  my  report.”  With  these  words  lie  left  the  berth,  to 
which  he  was  never  to  return. 

Ned  Connoly  was  a jolly  master’s-mate,  on  board  the  good 

frigate  D , a prime  favourite  witli  all  his  messmates;  a chief 

leader  in  all  their  amusements  and  innocent  larks  (for  in  no 
others  would  he  be  concerned);  the  very  glass  and  mirror  in 

which  the  “ young  gentlemen”  * of  the  D did  fashion  their 

deportment;  in  short,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  starboard  berth. 
No  one  could  sing  a song  or  tell  a story  like  Ned  Connoly;  his 
wit  and  humour  were  inexhaustible;  and  for  compounding  a 
bowl  of  punch,  or  dressing  a good  hot  devil,  when  the  where- 
withal was  to  be  had,  or  for  helping  to  discuss  such  good  things 
w'hen  made,  there  was  not  his  equal  in  the  ship. 

But  Ned  Connoly  had  other  and  more  valuable  qualities.  He 
was  an  excellent  seaman;  zealous  and  active  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty;  of  an  open  and  generous  disposition;  a warm- 
hearted friend,  and  a dutiful,  affectionate  son.  He  was,  too, 
“ the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a widow.”  That 
mother  had  daughters,  it  is  true,  but  this  w'as  her  only  boy — 
“her  beautiful,  her  brave!” — the  image  of  his  gallant  father, 
who  had  fallen,  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country — under  God, 
her  only  earthly  support.  Out  of  the  wretched  pittance  of  the 
pay  to  which  he  was  entitled,  lie  still  contrived  to  save  a trifle, 
to  add  to  her  comforts;  and  all  his  little  prize-money  was  de- 
voted to  the  same  pious  purpose.  His  exemplary  conduct  had 
not  passed  unobserved  by  his  officers,  and  at  this  very  time  he 
was  among  the  first  on  the  admiral’s  private  list,  to  be  made 
lieutenant  as  soon  as  possible,  after  arriving  at  his  destined  sta- 
tion; this  hope  was  his  comfort — that  step  the  height  of  his 
ambition  for  the  time.  Vain  hopes — never  was  he  doomed  to 
reach  that  station.  Never  was  his  fond  mother  again  to  clasp 
her  son  to  her  iieart. 

The  frigate  was  now  at  every  lurch  rolling  her  gun-whales 
under  water,  and  dipping  her  main-yard-arms  on  either  side; 
wliilc  ever  and  anon,  in  spite  of  the  helmsman’s  skill,  heavy 
seas  would  curl  over  her  quarters,  and  sweep  her  decks.  Such 
of  the  watch  as  were  not  actively  employed,  had  sought  what 
shelter  they  could  find  from  the  soaking  spray,  and  sat  passing 
the  time  whith  tough  stories,  or  singing  rude  sea-songs : those 


* The  midshipmen  are  usually  termed  “ the  young  gentle- 
men/' on  board  a man-of-war. 


on  the  look-out  alone  were  to  be  seen  at  their  several  stations, 
gazing  heedfully  through  the  murky  air,  to  guard  against  mis- 
chance. The  officer  of  the  watch  paced  the  privileged  platform 
of  the  quarter-deck,  or  occasionally  held  on  by  the'eanstern  as 
a fresh  fit  of  rolling  rendered  his  walk  too  hazardous  to  be  con- 
tinued; now  addressing  a question  or  an  order  to  the  quarter- 
master, and  now  casting  upwards  a keen,  inquisitive  glance"  to 
see  that  all  was  right  over-head,  or  to  scan  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens. 

Suddenly  the  quarter-master,  in  the  waist,  was  startled  by  a 
piercing  shriek,  wliicli  seemed  to  issue  from  the  sea  itself;  it 
was  almost  immediately  repeated,  and  the  second  time  he  could 
trace  it  with  certainty  to  the  mizen-chains. 

“ Abaft,  there,  ahoy!” shouted  he;  “a  man  overboard,  in  the 
larboard  mizeu-chains  there!”  and  he  jumped  aft  himself,  while 
the  look-out  on  the  larboard  quarter  ran  also  to  the  point  indi- 
cated, from  whence  the  cries  still  echoed,  when  the  voice  of  the 
sufferer  was  not  quenched  by  the  wasli  of  a fresh  sea. 

“ Holloa,  there,  keep  a good  heart!” — “ hold  on,  my  lad,  we’ll 
soon  have  hold  of  you!” — “whereabouts  are  you?”  exclaimed  the 
men,  as  each  strove  to  gain  sight  of  the  poor  fellow:  but  it  was 
too  late — no  human  C3"e  could  see,  no  arm  could  reach  him. 

“Oh,  God  help  me!  I’m  gone,”  uttered  tlie  voice,  in  half- 
choked  accents,  as  the  driving  seas  forced  him  from  his  hold. 

“By  heaven!  it  is  Ned  Connoly!  Lay  hold  of  liim,  jq  lub- 
bers !”  exclaimed  the  lieutenant. 

“ A boat!  Oh,  God,  a boat!”  shrieked  the  despairing  lad,  as 
he  whirled  past  them.  They  were  his  last  words — the  ship  %vas 
bounding  forward  like  a race-horse  in  full  speed.  Another 
faint  ami  distant  cry  was  borne  ujwn  the  blast,  and  sounded 
like  a knell  upon  the  ear  of  the  bystanders,  and  they  heard  no 
more. 

“Starboard  your  helm!  starboard!  D n!  hard  a-star- 

board, will  }’e,”  shouted  the  lieutenant.  “ Bring  her  to  the 
wind — we’re  not  to  let  the  poor  fellow  go  in  this  way.  Holloa, 
there!  main-top-men,  bear  a-hand;  clear  away  that  boat  on  the 
quarter.” 

By  this  time  the  ship,  reeling  till  she  fell  almost  on  her  beam 
ends,  came  up  to  the  wind  with  a mighty  sweep;  but  miles 
were  traversed  in  her  speed,  from  the  spot  where  the  poor 
fellow  had  lost  his  hold,  before  her  way  could  be  stopped.  The 
rumour,  too,  had  now  spread  below,  and  his  companions,  from 
the  starboard  berth,  came  hurrying  upon  deck.  Gallant  and 
daring,  but  rash  as  they  were  brave,  they  heeded  not  the  danger 
— they  looked  not  on  the  raging  sea — they  thought  not  of  the 
space  to  be  traversed  against  a furious  wind — of  the  impossibi- 
lity of  seeing  an  object  in  the  water,  through  darkness,  mist, 
and  spray:  they  only  thought  of  saving  their  messmate — their 
friend;  he  whom  they  loved  like  a brother.  They  sprang  into 
the  boat,  in  a moment,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six,  and  fier(>e 
demands  for  oars  and  rudder  were  mingled  with  cries  of  “ cast 
loose,  men;  cast  loose,  and  lower  away — lower  away,  and  bo 
d — d to  ye — the  poor  fellow  will  be  gone.”  But  the  top-men 
and  quarter-master,  more  experienced  and  less  excited  than  the 
young  midshipman,  perceived  the  full  peril,  or  rather  the  cer- 
tainty of  destruction,  in  an  attempt  which  must  be  fruitless; 
and  they  were  slowly  and  reluctantly  obeying  these  repeated 
and  peremptory  orders,  when  the  voice  of  the  captain  was 
heard,  in  tones  of  grave  authority,  rising  above  the  tumult  and 
roar  of  the  winds. 

“ Keep  all  fast,  men — keep  all  fast  there,  I say : what — are 
ye  mad?  Would  ye  wantonly  add  to  this  night’s  loss?  What 
boat  could  live  a moment  in  that  sea?  What  hands  could  pull 
her  to  windward  a single  fathom,  if  she  floated?  Secure  the 
boat,  men,  and  return  to  your  station.  Lieutenant  G.,  said 
he,  addressing  the  officer  of  the  watch,  as  soon  as  the  men  had 
left  the  quarter-deck,  “ this  attempt  should  not  have  l)cen  per- 
mitted: I reckoned  upon  you,  as  an  officer  of  trust  and  experi- 
ence. On  duty,  sir,  feeling  should  never  overpower  the  judg- 
ment; and  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment,  would  have 
committed  the  lives  of  men  to  the  mercy  of  such  a sea?  Young 
men,  the  motives  of  your  thoughtless  conduct  excuse  you  from 
my  censure;  but  let  the  peril  you  have  so  narrowly  escaped  be 
a lesson  for  the  future;  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  reso- 
lute courage  which  beseems  a man,  and  the  blind  fool-hardilmod 
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which  fruitlessly  exposes  the  lives  of  others  with  our  own : if 
ye  seek  to  become  officers,  this  is  a point  of  the  first  im- 
portance. No  one  of  you  can  regret  the  fate  of  young  Connoly 
more  than  I do,  but  the  hand  of  God  was  plainly  in  the  matter; 
and  were  ye  to  strive  against  His  might?  Eeturn  to  your 
duties  o.  your  berths.  Mr.  G.  get  the  ship  before  the  wind 
again,  and  keep  your  regular  course.” 

The, frigate  once  more  pursued  her  rapid  way;  and  on  the 
morrow,  poor  Connoly’s  sea-chest,  and  his  little  property,  were 
brought  up,  according  to  custom,  to  be  examined  and  inven- 
toried; as  is  frequently  the  case  on  such  occasions,  an  auction 
was  made  of  such  articles  of  common  use  as  were  not  likely  to 
be  valued  by  his  mother  and  sisters,  the  produce  of  which  was 
held  for  their  behoof.  At  this  sale,  each  of  his  messmates  pur- 
chased some  little  memorial  of  their  unfortunate  comrade,  with- 
out paying  much  attention  to  the  price  they  gave;  for  they 
knew  well  how  much  it  would  be  needed,  and  yet  how  poorly 
the  whole  amount,  were  it  ten  times  as  great,  could  compensate 
for  the  loss  so  irreparable.  Their  good-will  did  not  stop  here : 
a collection  was  set  on  footj  to  which  every  one  contributed  his 
mite;  and  the  officers  of  the  ship,  desirous  of  testifying  their 
regard  for  the  deceased,  added  each  what  he  could  spare,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  bereaved  widow. 

Many  a glance  was  directed  at  the  vacant  seat  of  poor  Con- 
noly, as  the  young  men  assembled  at  the  usual  hour  at  their 
scanty  meals — their  customary  mirth  was  clouded;  and  much, 
and  most  sincere  regret,  was  expressed  for  the  loss  of  so  true- 
hearted a messmate.  But  the  next  day  his  seat  was  occupied 
by  some  other  member  of  the  mess;  allusions  to  their  lost  friend 
were  less  frequent;  other  events  occurred,  and  afforded  fresh 
topics  of  conversation;  and  in  less  than  a week,  the  name  of 
Connoly  ceased  to  be  mentioned : he  had  passed  as  it  seems 
from  their  memories,  as  he  had  from  their  presence — like  a 
bubble  on  the  current  of  human  life,  which  dances  gaily  and 
sparkles  for  a while,  then  bursts,  and  is  seen  no  more. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  LOG-BOOK  OF  THE 
BRIG  FRANCES, 

COMMANDED  BY  JACOB  DRUMMOND,  FROM  ST.  lAGO  DE  LA 
CUBA  TO  PHILADELPHIA. 

July  31, 1821,  Cape  Antonio  bearing  N.  about  six  miles 
distant ; at  four,  p.m.,  saw  a small  sail  standing  from  under 
the  land.  At  six,  p*m.,  she  was  sweeping  toward  us,  appa- 
rently full  of  men  ; judging  her  to  be  a piratical  vessel,  kept 
away  W.S.W.,  and  made  all  sail  to  escape.  At  dark,  the 
chase  gaining  fast  upon  us,  was  nearly  astern,  and  com- 
menced firing.  We  continued  our  course  until  the  shot  fell 
thick  around  us.  At  four,  p.m.,  hove-to  ; when  she  imme- 
diately hailed,  and  ordered  our  boat  on  board,  which  was 
sent  with  three  men,  who  were  detained  on  board,  and  the 
boat  returned  full  of  armed  people,  who  immediately  jumped 
on  deck,  armed  with  blunderbusses,  cutlassses,  and  pistols, 
took  possession  of  the  brig,  and  drove  all  hands  below,  cut- 
ting and  maiming  every  one  within  their  reach. 

They  then  proceeded  to  put  the  brig  about,  and  put  in  for 
the  land ; in  doing  which,  the  mate  and  one  man  were 
called  up  from  below  to  assist  in  working  her,  they  standing 
over  them  with  cutlasses,  and  uttering  the  most  horrid  im- 
precations. Two  men  armed  now  went  down  into  the  cabin, 
where  Captain  Drummond  and  a passenger  were  confined, 
and  presenting  pistols  to  their  breasts,  demanded  an  imme- 
diate delivery  of  all  their  money,  watches,  and  apparel  on 
board,  on  pain  of  immediate  death  ; and  accompanied  the 
threat  with  severe  strokes,  and  a menace  that,  in  the  event 
of  anything  being  found  concealed,  a general  massacre 
should  take  place. 

Under  this  impression  and  well  convinced,  from  the  despe- 
rate appearance  of  the  men,  that  it  would  be  carried  into 
immediate  execution  ; added  to  which,  we  over-heard  their 
intention  of  running  the  brig  on  shore  ; we  deemed  it  expe- 
dient, for  the  safety  of  our  lives,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
vessel  and  cargo,  to  deliver  up  everything  demanded,  con- 
sisting of  four  trunks  and  one  chest,  containing  vyearing  qp- 
to  the  v^liie  of  one  thousand  dollars  ^ cash  ip  dol- 


lars, doubloons,  and  guineas,  value  of  eight  hundred  dollars ; 
four  valuable  gold  and  silver  watches,  with  chains,  seals,  &c. 
value  of  five  hundred  dollars ; also  a writing-desk  and  its 
contents,  a spy-glass,  double-barrelled  gun,  three  pistols,  a 
sword,  all  the  clothing,  bed  and  bedding,  one  complete  set  of 
colours,  stock  of  wines,  cabin  furniture,  and  cooking  utensils, 
leaving  us  nothing  but  the  clothes  on  our  back. 

This  vessel  appeared  to  be  a large  open  boat,  black,  with 
two  white  streaks,  two  spritsails,  squaresail,  and  jib,  the  tack 
of  the  jib  coming  down  to  the  Stem  ; the  foresail  much 
larger  than  the  mainsail,  much  resembling  a large  Havannah 
passage-boat,  and  full  of  men,  apparently  of  all  nations,  but 
of  the  most  ferocious  and  diabolical  class.  She  was  full  of 
goods,  doubtless  plundered  from  other  vessels,  as  they  ac- 
knowledged having  overhauled  a vessel  the  day  before.  At 
eleven  f.m.,  after  stripping  us  to  the  skin  in  search  of  more 
money,  left  us,  ana  made  for  the  land  in  a state  of  con- 
siderable intoxication,  with  a threat  of  again  returning  to 
massacre  every  soul,  and  this  we  Considered  highly  pro- 
bable. We  immediately  took  possession  of  the  brig  again, 
tacked,  and  stood  olF— -saw  them^no  more. 


PUNISHMENT  ON  BOARD  OF  A MAN-OF-WAR. 

With  a sound  that  made  the  flesh  of  many  a stout  heart 
creep,  the  first  lash  of  nine  simultaneous  strokes  fell  on  the  top- 
man’s  back,  whizzing  through  the  strong  breeze  that  filled  the 
sails  of  the  frigate,  and  urged  her  dashingly  on  her  course  ; 
but  beyond  the  sighing  of  the  night  wind  through  the  strain- 
ing rigging,  and  the  mournful  plashing  of  the  water  thrown  off 
by  her  bows,  not  another  sound  seemed  to  be  produced  by  this 
wanton  exhibition  of  torture.  For  the  stoicism  with  which  it 
was  borne,  the  sufferer  might  almost  have  been  deemed  some 
flesh-coloured  piece  of  marble,  saving  that  as  the  arm  of  the 
scourger  was  raised  to  repeat  the  blow  there  gradually  stole 
over  the  seaman’s  honest  shoulders  the  blue  livid  lines  streaked 
with  blood,  where  the  kindred  colours  of  the  lantern  light  fell 
strongly  terrible  and  bright.  “ One  !”  said  the  master-at  arms, 
in  a deep-bell-like  tone,  well  fitted  to  knell  forth  the  number  of 
those  unjust  stripes.  No  other  voice  was  heard.  The  seamen 
seemed  to  gaze  on  the  unusual  spectacle  with  awe,  and  the 
officers  with  a mixture  of  surprise,  concern,  anger,  and  impo- 
tence. But  other  human  sound  was  there  none.  “ Whiz  ! ” 
flew  the  second  lash,  and  a second  number  of  similar  lines  were 
scored  on  the  back  of  the  unfortunate  fellow,  intersecting  at 
every  angle  and  curve  those  already  so  direfully  written  there. 
“Two!”  said  the  master-at-arms — a third,  a fourth,  a fifth,  a 
sixth  fell — and  so  on,  till  the  dozen  was  complete,  and  the 
blood  slowly  trickled  down  Herbert’s  back  from  points  more 
severely  wounded  than  the  rest,  stood  congealed  by  the  cold  air 
ill  others,  which  had  more  escaped  the  repeated  cutting  of  the 
last ; still  not  a sound  escaped  him.  He  could  not  even  have 
been  noticed  to  breathe,  much  less  sigh  ; nor  was  Indian  chief 
ever  more  motionless  under  the  tomahawk  of  a fellow- savage. 
It  was  as  if  his  indomitable  soul  disdained  to  give  the  slightest 
proof  that  the  unjust  infliction  could  at  aU  reach  the  mind, 
however  it  might  disport  its  wantonness  on  the  enslaved  body. 
As  soon  as  the  twelfth  lash  was  complete,  the  master-at-arms 
moved  a step  towards  the  captain,  and,  touching  his  hat,  re- 
ported, “ One  dozen,  sir?”  “ Step  forward  another  boatswain’s 
mate,”  was  the  captain’s  reply.  The  man  who  had  just  given 
the  last  dozen  resigned  his  position  to  a brother  executioner. 
The  arm  of  the  successor  was  already  raised  to  begin  the 
second  dozen,  when  the  captain  again  demanded,  “ Will  you  tell 
me  now,  sir,  who  threw  that  marling-spike  out  of  your  top?” 
“ I would  if  I could,  sir,”  replied  Herbert,  in  a coarse  husky 
voice.  “Do  your  duty,  boatswain’s  mate,”  said  the  captain, 
cutting  off  by  this  order  any  further  explanation  in  this 
matter.  Another  dozen  followed,  and  again  the  same  question 
was  put  with  the  same  reply.  A fresh  boatswain’s  mate,  and 
another  dozen  was  inflicted.  Still,  though  barely  able  to  arti- 
culate the  denial,  Herbert  stiU  protested  his  utter  ignorance  of 
the  whole  affair.  After  thus  receiving  these  four  dozen  lashes, 
he  was  cast  Off,  and  allowed  to  retire  below  upon  the  dpctor’§ 
hand.  . 
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LOSS  OF  THE  FRANCIS  AND  CHARLOTTE. 

Of  all  the  perils  of  the  great  deep  recorded  in  these  pages, 
there  are  perhaps  few  of  such  striking  interest,  or  in  which  the 
lives  of  several  hundreds  of  our  feUow-creatures  were  so  long  in 
imminent  peril,  as  in  the  shipwreck  of  a division  of  the  78  th 
regiment,  on  their  return  from  Java,  in  1816. 

This  division  was  doomed  to  encounter  a more  than  ordinary 
share  of  the  perils  of  the  deep.  It  first  embarked  on  board 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  sailed  from  Samarang  Roads  for 
Calcutta  on  the  18th  of  September,  1816;  but  the  following 
day,  at  three,  p.m.,  that  vessel  struck  on  a sunken  rock,  and 
carried  away  her  rudder.  The  boats  on  being  hoisted  out, 
were  found  so  leaky  as  to  be  useless,  and  a raft  was  formed  to 
hold  the  troops,  in  the  expectation  of  her  beating  to  pieces  in 


the  course  of  the  night ; but,  luckUy,  before  it  became  neces- 
sary to  commit  themselves  to  it,  the  vessel  swung  off  the  rock, 
and  was  with  great  difficulty  carried  into  Batavia  Roads  on  the 
second  day  after  she  grounded,  On  being  inspected  there  she 
w^as  found  to  have.<suffered  too  much  damage  to  proceed  on  her 
voyage,  and  the  troops  were  therefore  removed  to  the  Francis 
and  Charlotte,  a vessel  of  seven  hundred  tons,  commanded  by 
Captain  Acres.  Some  time  afterwards,  when  the  Princess 
Charlotte  was  undergoing  repair  at  Calcutta,  a piece  of  rock, 
j about  half  a ton  weight,  was  found  to  have  lodged  near  her 
keel,  during  the  time  she  was  ashore;  and  yet  in  tliis  state  had 
she,  subsequently  to  this  disaster,  been  again  employed  to  carry 
troops  from  Java  to  Bengal,  and  had  encountered  two  gales  of 
wind  off  the  Sand  Heads. 

Had  this  piece  of  rock  fallen  out,  which  it  is  next  to  a miracle 
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did  not,  she  must  have  instantly  have  foundered  with  all  on  ; 
Dard.  To  such  fraU  chances  have  the  lives  of  our  gallant  sel- 
lers been  too  often  entrusted. 

This  ill-fated  division,  however,  a second  time  set  sail  for  Cal- 
itta  on  the  29th  of  September,  and  enjoyed  a pleasant  and 
rosperous  voyage  till  the  5th  of  November,  when,  about  half- 
ast  two  in  the  morning,  a drummer  of  the  regiment  came 
•om  the  forecastle  and  reported  to  the  officer  on  watch  that  he 
iw  the  rocks  a-head.  The  vessel  was  then  going  before  a mo- 
srate  breeze  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  knots  an  hour.  The 
.arm  was  immediately  given,  and  she  was  put  about;  but 
hile  in  stays  the  current  carried  her  rapidly  towards  the 
)ck8,  and  she  struck  on  a sunken  reef 
At  this  time  there  were  upwards  of  five  hundred  and  forty 
No.  15. 


souls  on  board,  and  the  boats  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  hold  a 
fifth  part  of  that  number.  It  soon  became  evident  from  the 
way  in  which  the  vessel  was  striking,  that  she  was  not  likely 
to  keep  together  long;  and  the  water  having  already  made 
rapid  progress  in  her  hold,  there  was  obviously  no  chance 
of  her  ever  floating  again.  As  yet  they  were  uncertain  on 
what  part  of  the  coast  she  had  struck;  but  when  morning 
dawned  the  island  of  Preparis  was  recognised  on  the  larboard 
quarter,  distant  from  twelve  or  thirteen  miles ; and  they  found 
that  she  had  struck  on  one  of  the  sunken  reefs  which  sur- 
round it,  and  render  it  so  much  dreaded  by  navigators  in  those 

seas.  _ 

As  soon  as  the  land  was  descried,  it  became  obvious  that 
the  only  chance  of  safety  rested  in  the  b®ats  being  able  to 
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carry  off  tlie  troops  by  successive  detachments  from  the  wreck; 
but  this  of  course  depended  on  the  weather  continuing  mode- 
rate, and  the  vessel  not  going  to  pieces  in  the  meantime — a 
prospect  by  no  means  likely  to  be  realised.  However,  though 
death  in  aU  probability  awaited  those  who  were  obliged  to 
remain,  no  selfish  feeling  was  animated  by  the  soldiers  to 
secure  their  own  safety  at  the  expense  of  the  more  helpless 
portion  of  the  community.  The  sick  men,  with  the  women 
and  children,  were  first  put  into  the  long  boat  and  cutter,  along 
with  as  many  of  the  soldiers  as  she  could  carry,  under  the  care 
of  Captain  M‘Queen  and  Mr.  Brown,  the  assistant-surgeon. 
It  was  at  first  no  easy  matter  to  get  the  women  to  trust  them- 
selves to  the  boats ; and  it  was  fortunate  that  in  this  emergency 
the  lady  of  the  commanding  officer,  Mrs.  MTherson,  possessed 
sufficient  fortitude  to  set  the  example  by  going  first  into  the 


boat,  on  which  the  rest  gained  confidence  and  followed  her.  In 
the  hurry  of  starting  very  few  oars  could  be  found,  and  neither 
the  masts  nor  sails  of  the  boat  could  be  got  out  of  the  hold.  At 
five  o’clock,  a.m.,  these  two  boats  set  off  for  the  island;  the 
jolly-boat  had  been  stove  against  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  I 

went  down,  so  that  the  gig  was  the  only  one  remaining ’with  ! 

those  on  board  the  vessel.  ' 

As  the  ship  beat  very  violently,  and  the  sea  instantly  broke 
through  her  ports,  and  over  her  upper  deck,  the  foremast,  with  ! 
all  sail  set,  was  cut  away,  and  fell  over  the  starboard  bow,  car-  ; 
rymg  with  it  the  maintop-mast  and  mizen-top-gallantmast. 
When  the  advance  of  day  lighted  up  the  horrors  of  their  situa- 
tion, the  scene  appeared  terrific,  beyond  description.  Nothing 
was  visible  but  breakers  and  rocks  around  them  in  every  direc- 
tion, lashed  by  a rapid  foaming  current,  which  swept  every- 


^ing  before  it.  About  fifty  yards  from  the  stern,  a small  roc 
jifttmg  above  the  water,  appeared  the  only  spot  capable  < 
anording  temporary  relief,  in  case  of  the  vessel  going  to  piece 
betore  the  boats  could  return,  an  event  ivhich  her  frail  stai 
hourly  rendered  more  probable.  With  a view  of  establishin 
a cornmumcation  between  this  rock  and  the  vessel,  and  there 
by  placjiiig  a portion  of  the  men  in  greater  security,  the  gi 
was  Sent  with  a rope,  which  was  naade  fast  to  the  rock,  an 
bound  round  the  niizenmast. 

By  this  time,  to  their  great  disappointment  and  distress,  the 
could  see  that  the  boats  which  had  left  them,  instead  of  nearin 

to  leeward,  the  crews  being  exhauste 
mth  pulling  against  the  strong  current  which  was  setting  froi 
Shore,  I he  gig  was  accordingly  despatched  after  the  lon^ 


boat,  with  a sail  which  had  been  procured  for  her  out  of  the  ^ 
hold,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  they  could  observe  her  at  length  ^ 
nearing  to  the  island.  During  the  absence  of  the  gig,  some  of  : 
the  men  were  employed  in  making  a raft  from  such  spars  and  * 
yards  as  could  be  procured,  and  others  in  saving  bags  of  rice 
and  biscuit  out  of  the  gun-room,  so  long  as  the  state  of  the 
vessel  admitted  of  their  exertions.  About  one  hundred  men 
were  removed  from,  the  vessel  to  the  rock;  but  as  it  would 
hold  no  more  at  high  water,  it  occurred  to  them,  that  if  the  ' 
vessel  went  to  pieces  before  the  boats  could  return,  many  more 
might  be  saved  by  tying  rafts  tojhe  rock;  and  as,  from  the 
strength  of  the  current,  it  was  found  absolutely  impracticable 
to  work  the  one  they  had  prepared,  it  was  made  fast  there,  and  I 
connected  with  the  yessel  by  several  strong  ropes;  and  another  I 
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raft  was  also  commenced  with  the  same  view  on  the  larboard 
side. 

After  the  gig  returned,  the  long-boat  and  cutter,  which  they 
had  previously  seen  nearing  the  island,  were  suddenly  lost  sight 
of,  and  they  became  much  alarmed  lest  the  boats  had  been  lost 
in  the  surf  when  attempting  to  land.  As  their  sole  hopes  of 
rescue  rested  on  their  return,  the  anxiety  of  their  situation  can 
be  easier  conceived  tlian  expressed.  To  remove  the  suspense 
under  which  they  were  all  suffering.  Captain  Acres  determined 
to  go  on  shore  in  the  gig,  and  Major  M‘Pherson,  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  the  rest,  accompanied  him.  At  sunset  they  left, 
taking  with  them  about  fifteen  men,  and  the  remainder  were 
left,  in  all  about  three  hundred  souls,  in  a vessel  of  which 
every  timber  was  giving  evident  symptoms  of  breaking  up, 
and  rendering  it  barely  possible  that,  in  the  absence  of  rough 
seas  or  boisterous  weather,  they  would  see  the  morrow’s  dawn. 

As  night  set  in,  the  dreariness  of  their  situation  was  enough 
to  quail  the  hearts  even  of  the  boldest,  still  the  soldiers  in 
general  behaved  well.  A few  there  were,  no  doubt,  who,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  drowning  care,  and  hiding  from  themselves 
the  horrors  of  their  impending  fate,  sought  refuge  in  intoxica- 
tion, of  which  the  means  readily  presented  themselves  betAveen 
decks ; and  two  or  three  of  them  in  this  state  proved  disobe- 
dient and  disorderly,  conceiving  that  the  approach  of  death 
leA'^elled  all  ranks  and  distinctions ; but  the  general  mass  of  the 
soldiers  exhibited  the  most  praiseworthy  conduct,  and,  un- 
appalled by  the  boiling  surge  which  every  moment  threatened 
to  engulf  them  in  its  eddies,  continued  in  their  labours  of  pre- 
paring another  raft,  and  saving  as  much  of  the  provisions  as 
possible  from  the  wreck.  The  Lascars  for  several  hours  had 
been  of  no  use  Avhatever.  They  had  stowed  themselves  away 
in  the  forecastle,  and  were  busy  plundering  and  drinking. 

As  the  tide  rose  the  men  on  the  rock  could  not  keep  their 
footing,  and  the  waves  breaking  over  it,  swept  several  of  them 
into  eternity.  Small  pieces  of  rope  were  therefore  sent  to 
them  with  directions  to  fasten  themselves  to  the  rock,  and  after 
that  precaution  accidents  became  less  frequent.  Lest  the 
vessel  should  go  to  pieces  in  the  night,  they  became  anxious  to 
get  back  the  raft  from  the  rock,  in  order  that  it  might  take  off 
as  many  as  possible;  but  in  endeavouring  to  haul  it  up  against 
the  current,  which  was  running  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  knots 
an  hour,  two  of  the  ropes  broke,  and  the  attempt  had  to  be 
abandoned,  as  there  was  but  one  left  to  connect  it  with  the 
vessel. 

When  the  second  raft  was  completed,  another  attempt  was 
made  to  haul  up  the  other  alongside  of  it;  but  it  was  found 
impracticable,  after  the  attempt  was  persevered  in  for  a couple 
of  hours,  during  which  the  sea  was  beating  constantly  over  the 
party  employed;  and  when  the  ship  rolled  on  her  starboard 
side  she  raised  the  raft  on  which  they  were  nearly  out  of  the 
water,  and  as  she  rolled  over  on  the  other  side,  buried  them  in 
the  waves.  This  working  speedily  loosened  the  spars,  and  all 
hands  were  therefore  set  to  work  to  lash  them  together,  and 
endeavour  to  make  the  raft  firm. 

There  cannot  be  a more  wretched  situation  imagined  than 
during  their  exertions  on  this  raft,  buffeted  by  the  waves,  which 
broke  over  them  in  huge  masses  at  every  alternate  roll  of  the 
vessel,  bruised  by  the  boxes,  trunks,  &c.,  which  were  constantly 
washing  out  of  the  port-holes,  and  obliged  to  exert  themselves 
to  secure  and  keep  together  the  only  frail  support  they  had  to 
trust  to,  though  their  footing  was  so  insecure  that  every  mo- 
ment they  were  in  danger  of  being  SAvept  into  the  current,  or 
dashed  to  pieces  against  the  side  of  the  vessel.  During  this 
period  of  eventful  exertion,  Avhen  one  by  one  their  fellow-suf- 
ferers were  swept  off  by  the  merciless  ocean,  the  cool  and  de- 
termined demeanour  of  some  was  strikingly  contrasted  with 
the  noisy  clamour  of  others ; and  in  general  those  who  were 
the  most  profligate  in  their  habits,  were  now  the  loudest  in 
their  prayers  and  lamentations.  One  of  the  subalterns  on  the 
raft,  Avho  Avas  by  no  means  noted  on  former  occasions,  either 
for  the  fervour  of  his  behef  or  the  ardency  of  his  worship,  was 
so  zealous  in  his  supplications  to  the  Almighty  for  relief,  on 
this  occasion,  as  to  induce  a smile,  even  amid  the  awful  nature 
of  the  scene  around  them. 

At  high  water  the  ship  was  striking  tremendously,  owing  to 


the  great  body  of  Avater  in  her  hold,  and  as  the  only  hope  of 
keeping  her  together,  it  Aras  determined  to  cut  away  her  main- 
mast; but  the  Lascar  carpenter  could  not  be  found,  and  they 
were  afraid,  unless  properly  done,  it  might,  in  falling,  carry 
away  the  poop,  which  was  the  only  place  they  had  to  shelter 

them.  However,  to  keep  the  vessel  from  breaking  up,  they 
were  necessitated  to  run  every  risk,  and  having  cut  the  weather 
mizen-rigging,  a few  bloAvs  of  the  hatchet  sent  the  mast  over 
the  starboard  side,  luckily  without  injuring  the  vessel.  The 
ship  was  much  easier  in  consequence,  and  Aveared  with  their 
exertions,  some  of  them  endeavoured  to  snatch  a little  sleep  in 
the  mizen  larboard  chains.  While  in  this  situation,  they  for- 
tunately overheard  one  of  the  men  Avho  had  been  left  to  take 
care  of  the  raft,  propose  to  his  comrades  to  cut  it  loose  and  make 
the  best  of  their  Avay  from  the  wreck,  as  it  would  only  hold  a 
few  of  them  with  safety  when  the  ship  broke  up.  The  idea  of 
being  thus  abandoned  to  their  fate  Avas  quite  sufficient  to  banish 
all  thought  of  sleep,  even  fatigued  as  they  Avere;  and  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  so  treacherous  a proposition  being  adopted, 
all  the  men  on  the  raft  were  immediately  ordered  on  board. 

Often  in  their  anxiety  did  they  cast  their  eyes  towards  the 
island,  for  it  required  little  reflection  to  convince  them  that 
unless  their  comrades  had  been  successful  in  effecting  a land- 
ing, all  their  exertions  would  only  tend  to  prolong  a miserable 
existence  for  a day  or  two,  but  could  in  no  Avay  secure  their 
ultimate  safety;  and  from  the  boats  having  been  lost  sight  of 
so  long,  and  there  being  no  indications  of  any  of  them  having 
reached  the  island,  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  began  to  be 
entertained,  both  for  the  fate  of  those  in  the  boats,  and  their 
own.  At  length,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  about  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  a light  was  seen  on  shore,  and  soon  after  an- 
other, at  a little  distance  from  the  first,  Avhich  they  conjectured 
was  a signal  of  their  safe  arrival,  and  a lantern  was  hung  out 
by  those  on  board  at  the  mainmast-head  in  answer  to  it. 

As  day  broke  they  perceived  the  long-boat  under  sail,  AV-ith 
the  cutter  in  tow,  coming  toAvards  the  vessel,  and  at  length 
began  to  entertain  some  hope  of  being  rescued  from  the  perilous 
situation  in  which  they  had  passed  the  last  twenty-seven  horns, 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  their  last.  The  two  boats,  hoAV- 
ever  could  only  carry  one  hundred  and  ten  of  their  number,  so 
that  the  rest  had  to  be  left  to  encounter  similar  dangers  for 
another  night  or  two;  their  only  safety  depending  On  the  conti- 
nuance of  moderate  weather,  and  the  ship  holding  together  till 

then.  Still,  with  this  manifest  danger  before  them,  was  the 
disembarking  party  arranged,  Avithout  any  selfish  anxiety 
being  manifested  by  one  portion  of  the  soldiers  to  secure  their 
safety  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  notwithstanding  their  chance  of 
escaping  the  perils  of  the  deep,  the  situation  of  the  party  in  the 
boats,  was  by  no  means  enviable.  They  had  not  a drop  of 
fresh  water,  and,  after  being  exhausted  by  the  exertions  of  the 
proceeding  night,  had  to  pull  against  a strong  current,  a dis- 
tance of  upwards  of  fifteen  miles,  exposed  to  the  burning  rays 
of  a tropical  sun.  It  was  after  a day  of  great  fatigue  and  suf- 
fering they  landed  on  the  Preparis  at  about  four,  p.ra,, 
where  they  received  the  Avelcome  intelligence  that  fresh  water 
had  been  found  in  abundance  about  a mile  from  the  landing- 
place,  with  which  they  quenched  their  thirst  in  copious  liba- 
tions, and  ate  some  shell-fish  Avhich  had  been  prepared  for  them 
by  the  ladies,  knowing  they  would  be  acceptable  after  the  pri- 
vations they  had  experienced  on  the  Avreck. 

About  two  hours  after  they  landed,  a ship  Avas  seen  to  the 
eastward,  standing  direct  for  the  island.  Every  face  beamed 
Avith  joy,  for  they  now  thought  their  relief  certain.  As  dark- 
ness set  in  they  collected  wood,  made  a large  fife  on  the  top  of 
the  highest  hill,  and  hoisted  the  union -jack  there  to  attract  her 
notice.  They  laid  dov\ni  to  sleep  on  the  sandy  beach,  near 
high-water  mark,  confident  that  at  daylight  she  ATould  send 
her  boats  to  rescue  them.  But  Avhen  morning  broke  she  AA^as 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  must  have  stood  away  from  the  island 
during  the  night,  notAvithstanding  their  signal. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  the  gig  had  landed,  Avith  an  officer 
and  fourteen  men  from  the  Avreck,  who  luckily  succeeded  in 
bringing  off  with  them  some  bags  of  rice  and  biscuit,  which 
were  of  great  service  in  their  present  famished  condition. 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWKECKS 


The  island  of  the  Preparis,  on  which  they  had  been  cast,  lies 
about  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eangoon  river,  its 
length  is  about  three  miles,  and  circumference  about  eight;  it  is 
covered  with  wood  and  jungle,  and  on  the  south  side  is  a sheet 
of  fresh  water,  wherein  they  shot  some  ducks.  At  first  they  were 
very  tame,  but  after  experiencing  a few  shots,  they  became 
wild.  They  also  shot  a few  sand-larks  on  the  beach,  and  saw 
many  baboons,  but  as  they  were  very  large  and  formidable, 
and  they  had  but  one  fowling-piece,  and  no  shot  large  enough 
to  make  any  impression  on  them,  they  judged  it  prudent  to 
let  them  alone.  A variety  of  shell-fish  was  found  by  searching 
among  the  rocks;  the  smaller  kinds  were  palatable,  but  the 
larger  were  so  exceedingly  coarse  and  oily  as  to  sicken  many 
of  them,  who  had  been  for  some  time  without  food. 

Seeing  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  relief  otherwise,  it  was 
determined,  so  soon  as  all  the  men  were  taken  from  the  wreck, 
and  a proper  set  of  sails  could  be  made,  to  send  the  long-boat  to 
Eangoon,  the  nearest  port  for  assistance.  Meantime  the  com- 
manding officer  assembled  the  men,  encouraged  them  to  hope 
for  the  best,  to  be  obedient  to  orders,  and  never  in  any  situation 
forget  their  duty  and  their  discipline.  Their  supply  of  provi- 
sions was  inspected,  and  they  were  put  on  the  wretched  allow- 
ance of  half-a-biscuit,  and  half-an-ounce  of  beef  or  pork  a-day. 
All  shared  alike,  however,  and  they  endeavoured  to  eke  out 
this  small  pittance  of  food  by  v/andering  about  in  search  of  such 
shell-fish,  and  other  resources,  as  the  island  afibrded. 

The  weather  still  continued  very  moderate,  and  the  long-boat 
succeeded  in  bringing  ofi*  another  party  of  the  men  from  the 
wreck.  Luckily  the  island  lay  directly  in  the  track  of  vessels 
bound  to  Eangoon,  or  coming  from  the  eastward  to  Calcutta, 
and  they  all  continued  tolerably  cheerful  in  the  expectation 
of  another  ship  again  heaving  in  sight,  for  which  they  kept  a 
sharp  look-out;  nor  where  they  disappointed.  About  eight, 
a.m.,  on  the  following  morning,  a vessel  was  seen  to  the  south- 
east, which  proved  to  be  the  Po,  from  Madras.  The  captain 
observing  their  signal,  sent  his  boat  to  the  wreck,  and  carried 
twenty-seven  men  on  board.  She  continued  off  the  island  all 
day,  but  in  the  evening  they  lost  sight  of  her;  and  afterwards 
found  that  in  a second  attempt  to  bring  off  the  sufferers  from 
the  wreck,  the  jolly-boat  was  swamped  from  the  rush  they 
made  into  it,  and  two  men  perished.  The  first  mate,  who  com- 
manded her,  escaped,  but  was  left  on  the  wreck.  This  accident 
and  the  dread  of  being  surprised  by  rough  weather  on  so  dan- 
gerous a lee-shore,  probably  induced  the  captain  to  abandon 
the  attempt  of  rescuing  any  more  of  the  party,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  nearest  port  for  further  assistance. 
In  the  morning,  to  their  great  disappointment,  the  vessel  had 
disappeared. 

On  the  following  day,  however,  a ship  was  seen  in  the  offing, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  same,  and  they  sent  off  the 
second-mate  in  the  cutter,  who  found  her  to  be,  not  the  Po,  as 
they  supposed,  but  the  Prince  Blucher,  bound  from  China  to 
Bengal.  On  learning  their  situation,  the  captain  immediately 
stood  in  towards  the  scene  of  the  shipwreck,  and  employed  his 
boats  in  taking  the  remainder  of  the  men  from  the  rock,  on 
which  they  had  now  been  exposed  for  five  days,  in  a situation 
the  most  perilous  which  can  well  be  conceived,  the  waves  at 
high  water,  almost  covering  the  narrow  ledge  on  which  they 
were  crowded;  and  even  in  that  moderate  weather,  scarce  a 
tide  passed  without  some  of  them  being  swept  off  by  the  cur- 
rent. Had  the  weather  been  boisterous,  or  the  tide  have  risen 
higher  than  usual,  their  destruction  must  have  been  certain. 

During  all  this  period  they  had  not  a morsel  of  food,  but  the 
raw  flesh  of  a cow  which  drifted  to  them  from  the  wreck ; and 
most  of  them,  from  the  accident  having  taken  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  were  exposed  almost  in  a state  of  nudity  to  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun.  They  were  all  much  cut  and  bruised 
by  being  frequently  dashed  against  the  rocks;  but  from  the 
fortunate  precaution  adopted  of  tying  themselves  to  the  rock 
whenever  that  was  practicable,  only  nine  men  were  washed 
away  out  of  110  who  landed  on  it:  the  rest,  in  a state  of  great 
exhaustion,  were  carried  on  board  the  Blucher,  where  they 
received  every  kindness  and  attention  which  humanity  could 
dictate  from  Captain  Wetherall,  who  commanded  her. 

Towards  evening  they  lost  sight  of  the  ship,  and  from  the 


conduct  of  the  two  other  captains,  they  began  to  be  uneasy  lest 
this  one  also  should  desert  them.  As  night  came  on  they  col- 
lected large  quantities  of  wood,  and  kept  a fire  burning  as  a 
signal.  Though  the  Blucher  had  been  obliged,  in  order  to  keep 
off  the  island,  to  come  to  anchor  hull  down,  yet  she  fired  guns 
during  the  night  in  answer  to  their  signals,  and  cheered  them 
with  the  assurance  that,  though  unseen,  she  was  still  near 
them.  As  soon  as  morning  dawned  she  sent  two  boats  on  shore 
with  supplies  of  mutton,  biscuit,  beer,  and  wine;  a most  accep- 
table present,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  persons  in  their  famished 
state.  Major  McPherson  and  Doctor  Brown,  with  the  officers’ 
ladies  and  children,  pulled  off  in  the  Blucher’s  boat  at  eleven, 
a.m.,  and  those  who  were  left  behind  amused  themselves  by 
cooking  and  eating  the  provisions  sent  them  from  the  ship; 
and  the  amplitude  of  their  meal,  which  was  prolonged  for 
several  hours,  with  the  joyous  anticipation  of  getting  away 
from  the  island  next  day,  put  them  all  in  high  spirits;  every 
dismal  thought  fled,  and  their  previous  sufferings  and  priva- 
tions were  forgotten. 

Notwithstandmg  their  deliverance  was  to  all  appearance  so 
near,  many  of  the  poor  fellows  were  doomed  yet  to  encounter  a 
long  period  of  anxiety  and  privation.  By  five,  p.m.,  the  Blu- 
cher’s boats  had  returned.  The  long-boat  was  then  loaded  with 
sick  men,  women,  and  children;  and  in  order  that  the  other 
boats  might  make  more  rapid  progess,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
officers  and  men  intended  for  embarkation  should  walk  to  the 
extreme  point  of  the  island,  which  was  nearest  the  vessel,  and 
be  taken  in  there.  On  their  arrival,  hoAvever,  they  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  the  ship,  in  consequence  of  having 
dragged  her  anchor  and  being  very  nearly  on  the  rocks,  had 
been  obliged  to  get  under  weigh,  and  stand  out  from  the  shore. 

It  was,  consequently,  not  judged  expedient  to  attempt  the  em- 
barkation that  night,  and  the  boats  returned  to  the  landing- 
place  without  taking  them  on  board. 

At  six  o’clock  the  next  morning  they  saw  the  ship  at  a great 
distance  to  the  eastward.  The  men,  women,  and  children  were 
again  embarked  in  the  boats,  and  in  about  an  hour  they  started, 
three  of  the  boats  towing  the  long-boat;  but  as  the  sea  was 
running  very  high,  they  made  but  little  progress,  particularly 
those  in  the  cutter,  which  contained  fourteen  men,  eight  wo- 
men, and  nine  children.  Many  of  the  men  were  sickly,  and 
could  not  pull,  and  they  had  but  five  oars.  By  eleven  o’clock 
they  had  weathered  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  when 
all  the  other  boats  were  able  to  make  sail  towards  the  ship, 
which  made  frequent  tacks  towards  them,  and  picked  them  up; 
but  there  being  no  sail  in  the  cutter,  a strong  wind  and  tide 
against  them,  and  the  men  exhausted  with  pulling,  they 
speedily  drifted  to  leeward  among  the  rocks  and  shoals,  where 
the  ship  could  not  approach  them,  and  their  situation  every 
hour  became  more  critical,  as  the  wind  was  rising  rapidly,  and 
the  sea  breaking  over  them  so  as  to  require  constant  baling  to 
keep  the  boat  afloat;  and  there  was  not  a drop  of  fresh  water 
on  board  to  refresh  the  men,  who  were  panting  and  worn  out 
by  excessive  exertion.  The  women  and  children,  too,  were  in  a 
most  melancholy  state;  nor  was  it  possible  to  keep  them  from 
drinking  the  salt  water,  though  it  tended  rather  to  increase 
than  allay  their  sufferings.  About  six  o’clock  they  had  neared 
the  ship  a little,  and  all  of  them  being  very  much  exhausted  lay 
their  exertions,  they  hoisted  a handkerchief  as  a signal  of  dis- 
tress, in  the  hope  she  would  send  boats  to  their  assistance ; but 
as  it  unfortunately  happened,  she  was  at  this  time  dragging 
her  anchors,  and  in  danger  of  running  on  the  rocks,  so  that 
instead  of  affording  assistance,  they  had  the  disappointment  of 
seeing  her  set  sail,  and  stand  away  from  the  shore.  When  she 
had  got  clear  of  this  danger,  she  shove-to,  and  as  night  was 
fast  setting  in,  and  a heavy  sea  rising,  they  mustered  all  their 
energies  to  reach  her ; but  when  they  had  considerably  lessened 
the  distance,  she  was  again  under  the  necessity  of  making  sail, 
and  standing  away  to  avoid  the  rocks. 

Darkness  had  now  set  in,  and  she  was  soon  lost  to  their  ' 
sight;  the  gale  was  increasing,  and  the  sea  beating  over  them 
with  redoubled  fury.  Their  signal  fire  was  now  seen  burning 
on  the  island,  and  several  of  the  men,  in  despair  of  reaching 
the  vessel,  and  of  the  boat  living  in  such  a sea,  proposed  steer- 
ing for  the  island  in  the  direction  of  the  fir^;  but  this  ww 
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firmly  opposed,  as  there  was  but  one  safe  landing-place  in  the 
island,  it  was  by  no  means  likely  they  would  be  able  to  make 
it  in  the  dark;  and  even  if  they  did,  it  was  only  accessible 
when  the  weather  was  fine  and  the  water  smooth;  conse- 
quently, in  such  a gale  as  then  blew,  it  could  not  be  at- 
tempted but  with  the  certainty  of  destruction.  It  was  there- 
fore determined  to  follow  the  ship  and  keep  to  sea,  as  their 
only  chance  of  safety:  and  fortunate  it  was  that  they  did  so; 
for  about  eight  o’clock  the  Blucher  hoisted  a light  and  sent 
a boat  to  their  assistance,  which  soon  brought  them  along- 
side, and  they  all  got  safe  on  board,  dreadfully  exhausted,  as 
may  be  supposed,  with  pulling  a heavy  cutter  from  seven  in 
the  morning,  without  a drop  of  water  or  a morsel  of  food. 
All  their  sufferings  were  now,  however,  forgot;  the  humanity 
and  attention  shown  by  Captain  Wetherall  soon  revived  them; 
and  the  women,  who,  an  hour  or  two  before,  had  been  most 
furious  in  their  desire  to  return  to  the  island,  at  all  hazards, 
were  now  loud  in  their  expressions  of  gratitude  that  their 
original  course  had  so  fortunately  been  maintained. 

Their  dangers  were  not,  however,  as  yet  at  an  end.  There 
were  still  about  ninety  Europeans  and  sixty  Lascars  on  the 
island,  whom  Captain  "Wetherall  was  determined,  if  possible, 
to  bring  off  with  liiin ; but  towards  midnight  the  gale  increased, 
one  of  the  long-boats  astern  was  stove,  and  had  to  be  cut  adrift, 
and  one  of  the  Lascars  perished  in  her.  Towards  morning  the 
weather  moderated,  and  the  vessel  again  stood  for  the  island ; 
but  at  eight,  p,m.,  another  heavy  gale  came  on,  accompanied 
•with  thunder  and  lightning.  The  ship  was  carried  rapidly 
towards  the  breakers,  and  it  Avas  only  by  a press  of  sail  tliey 
Avere  enabled  to  clear  them.  In  doing  so,  however,  several  of 
the  sails  were  bloAvn  into  ribands;  the  foremast  sprung,  another 
of  the  boats  lost,  and  they  AA'ere  obliged  to  cut  aAA^ay  one  of  their 
bo  AVer- anchors,  AAdiich  broke  loose  from  the  lashing  The  ves- 
sel was  A^ery  light,  and  as  the  sea  broke  very  heavily  over  her, 
apprehensions  Avere  entertained  that  she  Avould  go  over  on  her 
beam  ends.  The  Lascar  seamen  became  terrified  and  Avere  of 
no  earthly  use;  and  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  soldiers  on 
board  she  Avould  have  been  inevitably  lost.  OAving  to  the 
damaged  state  of  the  A'essel,  it  Avas  not  judged  safe  to  remain 
any  longer  off  so  dangerous  a lee-shore  in  such  tempestuous 
AA'eather,  and  they  Avere  therefore  reluctantly  compelled  to  giA-e 
up  the  prospect  of  rescuing  their  comrades  in  misfortune,  and 
steer  directly  for  Bengal. 

They  arrived  there  in  nine  days,  and  immediately  forAvarded 
a despatch  to  government  announcing  their  shipAvreck,  the 
Bufferings  they  had  undergone,  and  the  necessity  for  im- 
mediate relief  to  those  tliat  had  been  left  behind.  Lord 
Hastings  ordered  tAvo  Company’s  cruisers  to  proceed  instantly 
to  the  island  to  bring  them  off,  and  Avith  proper  supplies  of 
provisions  and  clothing  for  their  use.  They  AA^ere  found,  on  the 
thirty-sixth  day  after  the  shipAvreck,  in  a very  Aveak  state. 
Latterly  there  had  been  no  shell-fish  procurable,  and  tlie  men 
were  too  much  exhausted  to  search  for  them  at  Ioav  water  Avith 
their  usual  diligence.  They  Avere  desponding,  too,  of  all  hopes 
of  relief,  from  the  apprehension  that  the  Blucher  had  perished 
during  the  gale,  and  that  they  Avould  be  left  to  die  of  starvation. 
Several  of  them  Avere  in  so  exhausted  a state  that  they  expired 
shortly  after  being  taken  on  board  the  cruisers,  and  the  sudden 
change  of  diet  from  privation  to  plenty,  proved  fatal  to  many 
others. 

From  the  quantity  of  yards,  masts,  boxes,  &c.,  which  were 
found  on  the  sea  shore  at  various  parts  of  the  island,  it  would 
appear  that  many  ships  must  haA'c  been  wrecked  upon  its  dan- 
I gerous  coast,  though  probably  none  of  the  sufferers  had  the 
[ same  good  fortune  in  escaping  from  it.  In  order  to  provide  a 
t supply  of  food  for  any  who  might  encounter  a similar  misfor- 
V tune,  the  cruizers  left  a few  goats,  geese,  and  fowls  on  the 
island,  which  may  probably  increase,  and  afford  the  means  of 
sustenance  to  future  sufferers.  In  remembrance  of  the  event 

pole  Avas  stuck  up  at  the  landing-place,  on  Avhich  a bottle 
was  fastened,  containing  a piece  of  parchment  with  the  names 
)f  the  sufferers  interred  on  the  island,  the  date  of  the  ship- 
wreck, and  final  departure.  The  total  number  on  board  the 
^ l^ancis  and  Charlotte  at  the  time  of  her  shipAvreck  was  as 
f- ! bllows 


Officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  soldiers,  camp- 
followers,  &C.  - - - . 

Lascars,  forming  the  crew  - - _ . - no 

Soldiers’  Avives,  children,  &c.  - - - - 40 
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The  precise  number  who  perished  cannot  be  accurately 
stated  from  memory;  but  considering  their  perilous  situation  it 
was  much  fewer  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  vessel 
luckily  did  not  go  to  pieces  till  the  sixth  day  after  the  AAreck 
when  the  men  were  all  removed;  and  had  not  the  weather  been 
remarkably  moderate,  during  that  period,  she  could  not  have 
held  together  many  hours,  in  which  case  the  greater  number 
of  those  on  board  must  inevitably  have  perished. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  officers  and  their  families  who 
were  shipAvrecked  on  this  occasion;  the  large  proportion  since 
deceased  of  men  who  Avere  then  in  the  vigour  of  life,  shows 
what  rapid  inroads  the  mortality  of  twenty  years  makes  in  a 
small  circle  of  military  friends,  when  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  their  profession ; —Major  M‘Pherson,  commanding;  Captain 
M Queen  (since  dead) ; Lieut.  M‘Rae ; Lieut.  M‘Leod,  (since 
dead);  Lieut.  Brodie  (since  dead);  Lieut.  M‘Kenzie  (since 
dead);  Lieut.  M‘Queen  (since  dead);  Lieut.  M‘Crummen; 
Lieut.  Smith  (since  dead);  Assistant- Surgeon  Brown  (since 
deadj;^  Mrs.  MTherson;  Mrs.  BroAvn  and  child  (since 
dead);  I\lrs.  M‘Queen  and  tAvo  children  (since  dead).  This  last- 
mentioned  lady,  though  rescued  in  this  instance,  was  ultimately 
doomed  to  a watery  grave,  having  been  lost,  with  her  two  child- 
ren, in  the  Wemyss  smack  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk. 

This  island  ol  Preparis  had  nearly  occasioned  the  shipAAU’eck 
of  another  corps.  In  1826  the  East  India  Company’s  ship 
Ernaad,  having  on  board  the  45th  Foot,  and  a number  of  camp- 
folloAvers,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  800  souls,  struck  on  one 
of  the  outer  shoals  of  that  island,  AAdien  on  her  Avav  from 
Rangoon  to  Martaban,  and  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  exertions 
that  she  AA^as  got  off,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  neighbour- 
ing port  of  Amherst  Toavu.  Strange  to  say,  Lieut.  Smith,  one 
of  those  Avho  had  been  formerly  wrecked  on  the  island  in  the 
78th,  Avas  then  on  board  as  Lieutenant  in  the  45th,  and  thus 
narroAvly  escaped  being  cast  aAvay  a second  time  on  the  same 
island  in  that  remote  quarter  of  the  globe. 


MIKE  O’BUCKLEY. 

“I  be  one  of  those  sailors  Aviio  think  ’tis  no  lie, 

That  for  every  "Wherefore  of  life  there’s  a "Why; 

That,  be  fortune’s  strange  Aveather  a calm  or  a squall, 
Our  berths,  good  or  bad,  are  chalk’d  out  for  Us  all.” 
Why  as  for  the  matter  o’that,  Avhat  tar  is  there  who  doubts 
it?  Every  man  must  have  his  station,  Avhether  he  is  rigged  in 
the  gingerbread  gear  of  lord  high  admiral,  and  has  his  thou- 
sands per  hang-em,  or  only  obliged  to  make  a shift  with  a 
single  purser’s  shirt.  What  does  it  signify  as  long  as  he  does 
his  duty  to  his  country,  and  stretches  out  a fin  to  relieve  a 
friend  in  distress?  We  carn’t  all  be  kings  and  commodores,  and 
so  what’s  the  use  of  grumbling?  ’cause  as  Jack  says — 

“ If  you’re  a signior,  and  I’m  a signior — 

Then  avIio’s  to  pull  the  boat  ashore?” 

Who,  indeed?  Now,  d’ye  see,  I have  been  in  a little  boat  all  my 
life,  going  to  lecAvard  like  smoke  ; for  fortune,  like  a pig  Avith 
its  starn  greased,  always  slipped  through  my  fingers,  and  ad- 
versity took  me  slap  aback,  stand  upon  what  tack  I would. 
But  don’t  think  I mean  to  snivel  or  whine  about  it — Lord  love 
you,  no;  where’s  the  good  on’t?  I might  bawl  a long  while 
before  anybody  would  jam  my  mouth  with  a twopenny  loaf,  and 
pipe  my  eye  for  a month  without  getting  a bit  of  ’baccy  for  my 
pipe.  No,  no  ; old  Ben  arn’t  the  boy  to  up-helm  at  every 
squall,  when,  by  keeping  his  luflf",  he  can  weather  it,  as  our  par- 
son used  to  tell  us — (1  dearly  loved  to  hear  him  overhaul  a 
power  of  lingo  about  the  Ilit-tights  and  the  Cannon-its,  and  the 
story  of  Johnny  swaUoAving  the  Avhale) — he  used  to  say,  says 
he,  “ My  men,  let  Truth  take  the  helm.  Prudence  trim  your 
sails,  and,  with  the  compass  of  Honesty,  enlightened  by  the 
lamp  of  Religion,  hard  indeed  must  be  that  gale,  and  horribly 
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dark  that  night,  in  which  Providence  ceases  to  protect  you. 
Your  hulls  may  be  wrecked,  and  your  timbers  shattered  ; but 
the  immortal  passenger  within  must  and  shall  be  safely  landed 
in  the  haven  of  eternal  rest.”  To  be  sure,  some  people  float 
along  the  stream  of  time  without  encountering  a single  peril. 
They  And  it  all  plain  sailing,  and  never  have  any  occasion  to 
take  in  a single  reef,  while  others  are  constantly  struggling 
against  the  squalls  of  distress,  scarcely  able  to  keep  to  wind- 
ward off  a lee-shore.  This  often  puzzles  me,  seeing,  d’ye  mind 
me,  that  the  same  gracious  Providence  watches  for  all.  But, 
mayhap,  its  right  enough,  for  I arn’t  much  skilled  in  the  mat- 
ter ; and  as  for  preaching  about  it,  why  that’s  out  of  my  lati- 
tude altogether. 

Some  are  born  great,  others  achieve  greatness  ; and  I re- 
member one  poor  fellow  of  an  Irishman  who  wanted  to  be 
great  in  a hurry.  I belonged  to  the  guard-ship  at  that  time 
tying  at  Plymouth,  and  the  impressed  men  and  volunteers  used 
to  be  sent  aboard  for  the  regulating  captains  to  dispose  of. 
Well,  one  day  when  the  new  hands  were  all  mustered  aft,  and 
the  boatswain’s  mate  stood  ready  with  his  clasp-knife  to  dock 
off  the  tails  of  the  long-togged  coats,  and  convart  ’em  into 
jackets.  Among  the  rest  was  Mr.  Michael  O’Buckley,  a tall, 
weU-made  raw  Emeralder,  who  had  never  seen  a ship  before  in 
his  life,  but  had  been  tempted  to  enter  the  service  through  the 
promises  of  a man  belonging  to  the  gang. 

“ Well,  my  lad,”  says  one  of  the  captains  to  a respectably 
dressed  young  man  in  deep  mourning,  and  whose  face  exhibited 
strong  marks  of  sorrow,  occasionally  reddened  by  hectic  glows 
of  indignation,  “weU  my  lad,  and  where  did  you  come  from?” 

“ Prom  the  grave  of  a parent,”  replied  the  man,  in  a sunken, 
hollow  tone. 

'‘What  profession  are  you?”  inquired  the  ofl&cer. 

“A  seaman,”  rejoined  the  man  again. 

“Ha,  ha!”  cried  another  captain,  as  well  known  for  his  in- 
humanity as  his  aversion  to  the  smell  of  powder  and  the  whist- 
ling of  shot — “ ha,  ha!  I see  how  it  is;  so  you’ve  been  cruising 
ashore,  and  got  pressed,  eh,  and  now  want,  with  that  metho- 
distical  countenance,  to  make  us  believe  you’re  a saint?  But  it 
won’t  do,  young  man,  it  won’t  do.  There,  you  may  walk  for*- 
ward : I’ll  see  that  you  are  taken  care  of,  depend  upon  it.” 

“ Stop,  stop  a minute,  my  lord,”  said  the  third  regulating 
officer,  a venerable  old  gentlemen,  whose  very  look  displayed 
the  benevolence  of  his  heart.  “ Come  here,  my  man,  how  came 
you  in  this  awkward  aituatibn?” 

The  taunts  and  harshness  of  the  second  captain  had  shed  a 
deadly  paleness  upon  the  poor  feUow’s  features  ; but  when  the 
voice  of  the  third  sounded  on  his  ears,  he  felt  it  thrill  to  his 
heart,  and  the  tears  started  to  his  eyes. 

“Ha!  how  came  you  in  limbo,  eh!  my  friend?  Captain — ^ 
must  hear  all  about  it,  and  a plausible  tale  we  shall  have,  no 
doubt.  Por  my  part,  I don’t  see  any  necessity  for  being  bored 
with  long  stories,  only  to  excite  compassion ; and  I hope  you 

win  not  be  long,  Captain  , before  you  have  done  with  him. 

Only  see  the  number  of  wretches  we  have  to  examine.” 

“As  for  exciting  compassion,  my  lord,”  rejoined  the  hoary 
yeteran,  with  a look  of  contempt,  “ I am  afraid  every  attempt 
upon  you  would  be  inefiectual.” 

“ What !”  cried  his  lordsliip,  starting  up  in  a passion,  and 
strutting  like  a turkey-cock  ; what,  sir,  do  you  apply  that  to 
me?  Zounds,  sir  — ” 

Come,  come,  lord  ,”  said  the  third  captain,  with  the 

utmost  composure,  “ sit  down,  sit  down:  Tm  not  to  be  fright- 
ened at  my  time  of  life  by  the  explosion  of  a pinch  of  gun- 
powder. Fuzzle  and  smoke  have  ho  eflect  upon  me.  Attend 
to  your  duty  now;  we  can  talk  of  this  afterwards.” 

“There,  don’t  be  alarmed,  my  man,”  turning  tp  the  seaman; 
“ no  one  shall  injure  you  here  while  I have  power  to  prevent  it. 
You  say  you  came  from  the  grave  o^  a parent;  explain  what 
you  mean.” 

He  bowed,  and  with  tremulous  agitation  began:-— “My  his- 
tory, sir,  is  brief;  but  ’tis  full  of  anguish.” 

“ Prithee,  m.y  gpod  fellow,  don’t  get  sentimental,”  said  his 
ji^qrdship,  affect(^dly»  and  taking  a pinch  of  snuff;  “let’s  have 
the  hUtory  by  all  nieans,  as  it  will  please  Captain  — but 
prayleaye  out  the  pngpish.’’ 


“ Would  to  heaven  I could,  sir!”  replied  the  man  in  a voice 
which  made  his  lordship  start ; “ then,  however  high  my  grati- 
tude might  be  raised  by  kindness,  my  spirit  wouldn’t  be 
wounded  by  cruelty  and  oppression  particularly.” 

Here  he  stopped,  for  his  lordship  jumped  up,  and  aimed  a 
blow  at  the  seaman’s  head. 

During  the  above  conversation  it  was  curious  to  watch  the 
looks  of  Michael  O’Buckley,  who  seemed  intent  upon  all  that 
passed,  yet  apparently  without  being  able  to  comprehend  what 
it  was  about.  Every  now  and  then  he  would  mutter  to  him- 
self, “ Och  hone!  och  hone!”  but  when  he  saw  the  speaking 
trumpet  upraised  and  the  blow  about  falling,  he  sprang  for- 
ward, caught  his  lordship  round  the  middle,  and  lifting  him 
over  his  head,  roared  out,  “ Och,  by  the  powers,  if  you  spake  a 
word.  I’ll  brake  every  bone  in  your  skin,  jewel.  Blood  and 
oouns,  ye  coward,  d’ye  caU  that  fair  play  to  strike  a man  in  the 
face  behind  his  back.” 

The  confusion  and  astonishment  which  prevailed  on  this  sud- 
den operation  of  Mike’s  it  is  impossible  to  describe;  while  his 
lordship,  pale  and  trembling,  elevated  eight  feet  from  the  deck, 
dreaded  a total  annihilation. 

“ Do  spake  a word,  jewel,  and  its  down  I have  you.  Arrah 
bad  luck  to  your  mother’s  son.” 

The  marines  who  were  exercising  on  the  poop  now  came 
down,  and  advanced  towards  the  Irishman. 

“ Arrah  stand  back : och  have  at  your  heart,  darling.  If  you 
advance,  I’ll  spit  him  on  your  skewers.” 

“ Come,  come,  my  man,”  said  the  third  captain,  “ do  you 
know  what  you  are  about?” 

“ Fait,  and  I do,  ould  gentleman,”  replied  Mike,  “ by  token” 

— here  he  stopped  short,  with  a look  expressive  of  abhorrence 
and  disgust,  and  setting  his  lordship  down  on  the  deck,  he  gave 
him  a kick  behind,  exclaiming,  “ Get  out  o’dat,  ye  devil’s-skin, 
do.”  Away  slunk  the  crest-fallen  hero,  and  Mike  was  in  an 
instant  surrounded  and  secured. 

As  soon  as  his  lordshap  saw  that  the  enemy  was  boarded,  he 
lugged  out  his  sword,  and  swore  a deadly  oath  that  he’d  sacri- 
fice him  on  the  spot. 

“ Och ! botheration,  let  me  get  at  him !”  cried  Mike,  throwing 
aside,  like  children,  the  marines  who  held  him ; “ tunder  and  turf, 
let  me  come  at  him.”  The  tall  athletic  figure  of  the  Irishman, 
free  from  bondage,  decided  the  matter  at  once. 

Away  flew  his  lordship  down  the  companion-hatch,  making  i 
but  one  step  all  the  way,  and  running  into  the  first  cabin  he 
came  near.  The  door  was  instantly  locked;  but  observing  his  I 
boat  alongside,  he  jumped  out  at  the  port,  and  shoved  off  for  I 
his  own  ship. 

Order  being  again  restored,  Mike  quietly  submitted  himself,  | 
and  stood  among  the  rest,  between  two  marines  with  drawn 
bayonets. 

“ Now,  young  man,”  said  the  venerable  old  captain,  (who  no 
doubt  enjoyed  the  frolic)  let  me  hear  what  you  have  to  say.”  | 

“I  scarcely  know,  sir,  what  to  say:  no  doubt  my  fate  is  j 
sealed.  My  father,  sir,  was  a master  in  the  navy,  and  I was  I 
the  only  child  of  a doting  mother; — both  are  now  at  rest  for  fl 

ever.  My  father  lost  his  life  on  the  1st  of  June,  in  the il 

seventy-four,  under  Lord  Howe;  and  my  poor  mother  was  |l 
red,uced  to  comparative  poverty.  At  a proper  age  I went  to  I 
sea  in  the  merchant  service,  and  in  a few  years  was  made  mate.  J 
I now  experienced  happiness,  for  my  surviving  parent,  with  |l 
her  pension  and  my  wages,  was  enabled  once  more  to  enjoy  not  |l 
only  the  necessaries,  but  a few  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Every  |l 
prospect  was  cheerful,  and  I looked  forward  with  the  hope  of  fl 
obtaining  a command,  until  one  evening,  having  landed  to  pay  d 
her  a visit,  I had  just  reached  the  door,  when  a party  of  men  fl 
from  the — ” -B 

At  this  moment  a lieutenant,  who  had  come  on  board  for  H 
orders,  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  then,  turning  to  the  ■ 
regulating  captains,  exclaimed,  “ Gentlenaen,  this  man  is  a [■ 
deserter  from  the frigate;  his  name  is  George  Davis.  J 

“’Tis  alas,  too  true,”  said  George,  mournfully,  and  hanging ■ 
down  his  head;  when,  seeming  suddenly  to  recollect  himseii,  V 
he  uttered,  with  firmness,  “ No,  sir.  I’m  no  deserter,  and  I shall  ■ 
leave  my  cause  to  the  generosity  and  justice  of  my  country;  ■ 
yes,  to  that  country  my  father  died  to  defend.  When  I was  ■ 
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torn  from  my  mother’s  door,  without  even  the  gloomy  satisfac- 
tion of  bidding  her  farewell,  ’twas  against  my  inclination  and  I 
was  forced  on  board  the  frigate,  which  sailed  immediately  for 
the  West  Indies;  nor  was  it  till  my  arrival  there  that  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred  for  informing  her  of  my  situation.  After  three 
years  absence  we  returned,  and  the  first  intelligence  I heard  was 
that  she  who  gave  me  being  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  I had 
fondly  pictured  to  myself  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  in  health 
and  with  the  prize  money  I had  gained,  endeavouring  to  smooth 
her  passage  to  the  tomb.  She  was  dying,  and  I hastily  en- 
treated leave  of  absence  to  bid  her  a final  adieu,  and  perform 
sad  last  oflSces  of  a son.  ’Twas  denied  me — I had  been  pressed, 
and  might  run  away.  In  vain  I urged,  implored,  and  pro- 
tested; "twas,  indeed,  in  vain.  Goaded  almost  to  madness,  in 
a desperate  moment  I went  overboard,  and  swani  ashore.  At 
midnight,  I entered  my  mother’s  solitary  dweUing,  closed  her 
dying  eyes,  and  followed  her  to  the  grave.  Returning  back 
from  this  mournful  scene,  the  gang  took  hold  of  me,  and  I am 
here.” 

This  affecting  little  narrative  operated  very  powerfully  upon 
all  who  heard  it,  but  more  particularly  on  Mike,  who  kept 
mumbling  to  himself,  “ Och,  by  the  powers,  and  d’ye  hear  that 
now?  Faith,  and  its  enough  to  crack  the  heart  of  a stone, 
agrah!”  while  every  muscle  of  his  face  underwent  twenty  dif- 
ferent changes. 

“ You  may  stand  on  one  side,”  said  the  senior  regulating 
captain ; “ and  now  bring  the  prisoner  aft.” 

“ Pray,  sir,  where  did  you  come  from?”  inquired  he,  as  soon 
as  Mike  stood  before  him. 

“ Is  it  meself  that  you  mane?”  replied  Mike.  “Why,  then, 
your  honour,  never  a word  of  a lie  will  I tell  you;  its  from  dare 
^ little  Ireland  I corn’d;  for  a spalpeen  tould  me,  if  I entered.  I’d 
be  sure  to  be  made  a captain  directly,  or  at  laste  a lefttenant 
of  sea- dragoons.  Bad  luck  to  his  phiz-hoggyme,  for  I suppose 
there’s  no  captainship  for  me.” 

“ Are  you  aware  of  what  you  have  committed?” 

“ Och ! don’t  mention  it.  I’d  be  proud  to  do  the  same  any  day.” 
The  captain  smiled.  “ What  is  your  name?” 

“ Is  it  me  name  that  you’r  wanting?  fait,  den,  you’ll  be  trou- 
bled to  get  it : Michael  O’Buckley  don’t  tell  his  name  to  every- 
body: and  sorrow  the  word  you’ll  get  from  me,  jewel.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  your  opinion  may  be,  my  man;  but  I 
can  only  tell  that  you  are  in  a fair  way  to  be  hanged.” 
“Hanged!”  said  Iklike,  with  the  utmost  unconcern:  “Och! 
botheration,  and  I’ve  no  caU  to  it,  any  how;  but  if  your  ho- 
nour’s worship  says  so,  why  I suppose  it’s  as  good  as  done.” 
Finding  they  could  make  nothing  of  him,  poor  Mike  was 
sent  down  to  the  aft  cock-pit,  to  be  put  in  irons.  As  soon  as 
the  buboes  were  prepared,  he  was  requested  to  sit  down,  which 
was  immediately  complied  with. 

“ Now,”  says  the  master  at  arms,  “ put  your  legs  into  this 
shackle.” 

“ Divel  a shackle  you’ll  make  of  it,  honey,”  replied  Mike; 
“ and  if  you  arn’t  off,  out  o’dat,  fait,  but  I’ll  make  you  skip  like 
a billy  goat.” 

However,  Pat  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  his  legs 

secured.  In  the  heat  of  his  passion.  Lord would  have 

written  for  a court  martial;  but  knowing  there  was  a something 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  be  ])ublicly  exposed,  he  contented 
himself  with  witnessing  the  punishment  of  poor  Mike  at  the 
gangway.  Four  dozen  was  his  portion  which  he  took  without 
flinching,  merely  turning  round  now  and  then  with  an  ejacu- 
lation of  “ Och  I by  the  powers  !” 

George  Davis,  for  the  same  reason  was  not  tried  ; and,  by 
the  intercession  of  the  humane  old  captain,  was  drafted  into 
his  own  ship  where  he  continued,  universally  esteemed,  till 
the  attack  upon  Copenhagen  in  1807,  when  he  died  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  the  service  of  his  country. 


PROVING  THE  QUALITY. 

After  Jack  had  dined  in  the  cabin,  he  followed  his  mess- 
mates, Jolhffe  and  Gascoigne,  down  into  the  midshipman’s 
berth. 

“ I say.  Easy,”  observ-ed  Gascoigne,  “ you  are  a devilish  free 


and  easy  sort  of  a fellow,  to  tell  the  captain  that  you  con- 
sidered yourself  as  great  a man  as  he  was.” 

•A  pardon,  ’ replied  Jack,  “ I did  not  argue  indi- 

vidually, but  generally,  upon  the  principles  of  the  rights  of 

“ Gascoigne,  “ it’s  the  first  time  I ever  heard 

a middy  do  such  a bold  thing;  take  care  your  rights  of  man 
don  t get  you  into  the  wrong  box— there’s  no  arguing  on  board 
of  a man-of-war.  The  captain  took  it  amazingly  easy  but 
you  d better  not  broach  that  subject  too  often.”  ’ 

“ Gascoigne  gives  you  very  good  advice,  Mr.  Easy,”  ob- 
served Jolliffe;  “ allowing  that  your  ideas  are  correct,  which  it 
appears  to  rne  they  are  not,  or  at  least  impossible  to  be  acted 
upon,  there  is  such  a thing  as  prudence,  and  however  much 
this  question  may  be  canvassed  on  shore,  in  his  Majesty’s  ser- 
vice it  is  not  only  dangerous  in  itself,  but  will  be  very  prejudi- 
cial to  you.” 


“ Man  is  a free  agent,”  replied  Easy. 

“ I’ll  be  shot,  if  a midshipman  is,”  replied  Gascoigne,  laugh- 
ing, “ and  that  you’ll  soon  find.” 

“And  yet  it  was  with  the  expectation  of  finding  that  equality 
that  I was  induced  to  come  to  sea.” 

“ On  the  first  of  April,  I presume,”  replied  Gascoigne.  “ But 
are  you  really  serious?” 

Hereupon  Jack  entered  into  a long  argument,  to  which  Jol- 
liffe, and  Gascoigne  listened  without  interruption,  and  Mesty 
with  admiration — at  the  end  of  it  Gascoigne  laughed  heartily, 
and  J oUiffe  sighed. 

“ From  whence  did  you  learn  all  this?”  inquired  Jolliffe. 

“ From  my  father,  who  is  a great  philosopher,  and  has  con- 
stantly upheld  these  opinions.” 

“And  did  your  father  wish  you  to  go  to  sea?” 

“No,  he  was  opposed  to  it,”  replied  Jack;  “but  of  course  he 
could  not  combat  my  rights  and  free  will.” 

“ Mr.  Easy,  as  a friend,”  replied  Jolliffe,  “ I request  that  you 
would  as  much  as  possible  keep  your  opinions  to  yourself;  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  you  on  the  subject,  and 
will  then  explain  to  you  my  reasons.” 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Jolliffe  had  ceased,  down  came  Mr.  Vigors 
and  O’Conner,  who  had  heard  the  news  of  Jack’s  heresy. 

“ You  do  not  know  Mr.  Vigors  and  Mr.  O’Conner,”  said  Jol- 
liffe to  Easy. 

Jack,  who  was  the  essence  of  politeness,  rose  and  bowed,  at 
which  the  others  took  their  seats,  without  returning  the  salu- 
tation. Vigors  had,  from  what  he  had  heard  and  now  seen  of 
Easy,  thought  that  he  had  somebody  else  to  play  upon,  and 
without  ceremony  he  commenced. 

“ So,  my  chap,  you  are  come  on  board  to  raise  a mutiny  here 
with  your  equality  ? — you  came  off  scot  free  at  the  captain’s 
table;  but  it  won’t  do,  I can  tell  you,  even  in  the  midshipman’s 
berth : some  must  knock  under,  and  you  are  one  of  them.” 

“ If  sir,”  replied  Easy,  “ you  mean  by  knock  under,  that  I 
must  submit,  I can  assure  you  that  you  are  mistaken.  Upon 
the  same  principle  that  I would  never  play  the  tyrant  to  those 
weaker  than  myself,  so  Avill  I resent  any  oppression  if  at- 
tempted.” 

“ Damme,  but  he’s  a regular  sea  lawyer  already : liOAvevcr 
my  boy,  we’ll  soon  put  your  mettle  to  the  proof.” 

“ Am  I then  to  infer  that  I am  not  on.  an  equality  with  my 
messmates?”  replied  Jack,  looking  at  Jolliffe.  The  latter  was 
about  to  answer  him,  but  Vigors  interrupted. 

“ Yes,  you  are  on  an  equality  as  far  as  this,  that  you  have  an 
equal  right  to  the  berth,  if  you  are  not  knocked  out  of  it  for  in- 
solence to  your  masters;  that  you  have  an  equal  share  to  pay 
for  the  things  purchased  for  the  mess,  and  an  equal  right  to 
have  your  share,  provided  you  are  not  told  to  hold  your  tongue. 
The  fact  is,  you  have  an  equal  right  with  every  one  else,  to  do 
as  you  can,  get  Avhat  you  can,  and  say  what  you  can,  always 
provided  that  you  can  do  it;  for  here  the  weakest  goes  to  tiic 
wall,  and  that  is  midshipman’s  berth  equality.  Now,  do  you  un- 
derstand all  that;  or  will  you  wait  for  a practical  illustration?” 
“ I am  then  to  infer  that  the  equality  here  is  as  much  de- 
stroyed as  it  even  will  be  among  savages,  Avhere  the  strong  op- 
j press  the  weak,  and  the  only  law  is  club  laAv — in  fact,  much  the 
' same  as  it  is  at  a public  or  large  school  on  shore?” 
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“ I suspect  you  are  right  for  once.  You  were  at  a public 
school:  how  did  they  treat  you  there?” 

“ As  you  propose  treating  people  here,  ‘ the  weakest  went  to 
the  wall.’  ” 

“Well,  then,  a nod’s  as  good  as  a wink  to  a blind  horse: 
that’s  all,  my  hearty,”  said  Vigors. 

But  the  hands  being  turned  up,  “ Shorten  sail”  put  an  end 
to  the  altercation  for  the  present. 

As  our  hero  had  not  yet  received  orders  to  go  to  his  duty,  he 
remained  below,  with  Mesty. 

“ By  de  powers,  Massa  Easy,  but  I lub  you  with  my  hole 
soul,”  said  Mesty.  “ By  Jasus,  you  really  tark  fine,  Massa 
Easy;  dat  Mr.  Vigor — neber  care  for  him,  wouldn’t  you  lik 
him — and  sure  you  would,”  continued  the  black,  feeling  the 
muscle  of  Jack’s  arm.  “ By  de  soul  of  my  fader.  I’d  bet  my 
week’s  allowance  on  you  any  how.  Nebber  be  ’fraid,  Massa 
Easy.” 

“ I am  not  afraid,”  replied  Jack:  “ Tve  thrashed  bigger  fel- 
lows than  he;”  and  Jack’s  assertion  was  true.  Mr.  Bonny- 
castle  never  interfered  in  a fair  fight,  and  took  no  notice  of 
black  eyes,  provided  the  lessons  were  well  said.  Jack  had 
fought  and  fought  again,  until  he  was  a very  good  bruiser,  and 
although  not  so  tall  as  Vigors,  he  was  much  better  built  for 
fighting.  A knowing  Westminster  boy  would  have  bet  his 
half-crown  upon  Jack,  had  he  seen  him  and  his  anticipated  ad- 
versary. 

The  constant  battles  which  Jack  was  obliged  to  fight  at 
school,  had  been  brought  forward  by  Jack  against  his  father’s 
arguments  in  favour  of  equality,  but  they  had  been  overruled 
by  Mr.  Easy’s  pointing  out  that  the  combats  of  boys  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  rights  of  man. 

As  soon  as  the  watch  was  called,  Vigors,  O’Conner,  Gossett, 
and  Gascoigne,  came  down  into  the  berth.  Vigors,  who  was 
the  strongest  in  the  berth,  except  JoUifie,  had  successively 
had  his  superiority  acknowledged,  and,  when  on  deck,  he  had 
talked  of  Easy’s  impertinence,  and  his  intention  of  bringing 
him  to  his  senses.  The  others,  therefore,  came  down  to  see  the 
fun. 

“ Well,  Mr.  Eas3%”  observed  Vigors,  as  he  came  into  the 
berth,  “ you  take  after  your  name,  at  all  events ; I suppose  you 
intend  to  eat  the  king’s  provision,  and  do  nothing,” 

Jack’s  mettle  was  already  up. 

“You  will  oblige  me,  sir,  by  minding  your  own  business,” 
replied  Jack. 

“You  impudent  blackguard,  if  you  say  another  word.  I’ll 
give  you  a good  thrashing,  and  knock  some  of  your  equality 
out  of  you.” 

“ Indeed,”  replied  Jack,  who  almost  fancied  himself  back  at 
Bonnycastle’s ; “ we’ll  try  that.” 

Whereupon  Jack  very  coolly  divested  himself  of  his  upper 
garments,  neckerchief,  and  shirt,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Mr. 
Vigors,  who  little  contemplated  such  a proof  of  decision  and 
confidence,  and  still  more  to  the  delight  of  the  other  midship- 
men, who  would  have  forfeited  a week’s  allowance  to  see  Vi- 
gors well  thrashed.  Vigors,  however,  knew  that  he  had  gone 
too  far  to  retreat  : he  there  prepared  for  action  ; and,  when 
ready,  the  whole  party  went  out  into  the  steerage  to  settle 
the  business. 

Vigors  had  gained  his  assumed  authority  more  by  bullying 
than  fighting ; others  had  submitted  to  him  without  a suffi- 
cient trial ; Jack,  on  the  contrary,  had  won  his  way  up  in  school 
by  hard  and  scientific  combat : the  result,  therefore,  may 
easily  be  imagined.  In  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour  Vigors, 
beaten  dead,  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  three  teeth  out,  gave 
in  ; while  Jack,  after  a basin  of  water,  looked  as  fresh  as 
ever,  with  the  exception  of  a few  trifiing  scratches. 

The  news  of  this  victory  was  soon  through  the  ship  ; and 
before  Jack  had  resumed  his  clothes,  it  had  been  told  confi- 
dentially by  Sawbridge  to  the  captain. 

“So  soon  ?”  said  Captain  Wilson,  laughing ; “ I expected 
that  a midshipman’s  berth  would  do  wonders  ; but  I did  not 
expect  this  yet  awhile.  This  victory  is  the  first  severe  blow 
to  Mr.  Easy’s  equality,  and  will  be  more  valuable  than  twenty 
defeats.  Let  him  now  go  to  his  duty  : he  will  soon  find  his 
level.” — Midshipman  Easy. 


A CRISIS  AT  SEA. 

All  hands  were  called  ; the  main-topsail  was  hauled  up  not 
without  much  difficulty,  and  then  Captain  Truck  reluctantly 
gave  the  order  to  haiil  down  the  mizen-staysail,  to  put  the 
helm  hard  up,  and  to  help  the  ship  round  with  the  yards.  This 
is  at  aU  times  a critical  change,  for  the  vessel  is  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  any  sea,  larger  than  common,  that  may  happen  to 
strike  her  as  she  lies  with  her  broadside  to  its  force.  To  ac- 
complish it,  therefore.  Captain  Truck  went  up  a few  ratlins  in 
the  fore-rigging  (he  was  too  nice  a calculator  to  offer  even  a 
surface  as  small  as  his  own  body  to  the  wind  in  the  after- 
shrouds), whence  he  looked  out  to  windward  for  a lull,  and  a 
moment  when  the  ocean  had  fewer  billows  than  common  of  the 
larger  and  more  dangerous  kinds.  At  the  desired  instant  he 
signed  with  his  hand,  and  the  wheel  was  shifted  from  hard- 
down  to  hard-up.  This  is  always  a breathless  moment  in  a 
ship,  for,  as  none  can  foresee  the  result,  it  resembles  the  en- 
trance of  an  hostile  battery.  A dozen  men  may  be  swept  away 
in  an  instant,  or  the  ship  herself  driven  over  on  her  side.  At 
first  the  movement  of  the  ship  was  sluggish,  and  such  as  ill, 
suited  the  eagerness  of  the  crew.  Then  her  pitching  ceased 
and  she  settled  into  the  enormous  trough  bodily,  or  the  whole 
fabric  sunk,  as  it  were,  never  to  rise  again.  So  low  did  she 
fall,  that  the  foresail  gave  a tremendous  flap ; one  that  shook 
the  hull  and  spars  from  stem  to  stern.  As  she  rose  on  the  next 
surge,  happily  its  foaming  crest  slid  beneath  her,  and  the  tall 
masts  rolled  heavily  to  windward.  Recovering  her  equilibrium, 
the  ship  started  through  the  brine,  and  as  the  succeeding  roller 
came  on,  she  was  urging  a-head  fast.  Still  the  sea  struck  her 
abeam,  forcing  her  bodily  to  leeward,  and  heaving  the  lower 
yard-arms  into  the  ocean.  Tuns  of  water  fell  on  her  decks, 
with  the  dull  sound  of  the  clod  on  the  coffin.  At  this  grand 
moment,  old  Jack  Truck,  who  was  standing  in  the  rigging, 
dripping  with  the  spray  that  had  washed  over  him,  with  a 
naked  head,  and  his  grey  hair  glistening,  shouted  like  a Sten- 
tor,  “Haul  in  your  fore-bra?^s,  boys!  away  with  the  yard  like 
a fiddle-stick!”  Every  norve  was  strained;  the  unwilling 
yards,  pressed  upon  by  an  almost  irresistible  column  of  air, 
yielded  slowly,  and  as  the  sail  met  the  gale  more  perpendicu  - 
larly, or  at  right  angles  to  its  surface,  it  dragged  the  vast  hull 
through  the  sea  with  a power  equal  to  that  of  a steam-engine. 
Ere  another  sea  could  follow,  the  Montauk  was  glancing 
through  the  ocean  at  a furious  rate  ; and  though  offering  her 
quarter  to  the  billows,  their  force  was  now  so  much  diminished 
by  her  own  velocity,  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  principal 
danger. — Homeward  Bourid. 


THE  MARINER. 

Soft  glides  the  sea. 

Bounding  and  free 

Dance  the  blue  waves  as  they  rush  on  the  shore ; 
O’er  vale  and  height 
Gleams  the  moon  bright, 

Gaily  the  mariner  plies  the  swift  oar, 

Singing  awhile — “ Ere  the  sun  lights  the  main, 
Land  of  my  birth,  I shall  reach  thee  again!” 

Night  wears  away, 

Sullen  and  grey 

Frowns  the  dark  sky  o’er  the  wild,  restless  deep; 
Lightning’s  red  flash. 

Thunder’s  loud  crash. 

Now  quiver  and  peal.  Go,  mariner,  weep ! 

Haply,  I deem,  though  the  sun  lights  the  main, 
Its  rays  to  thy  land  shall  not  guide  thee  again! 

Tempests  are  fled. 

Morning  hath  shed 

Light  from  her  eye,  and  balm  from  her  breath; 

All  things  rejoice — 

Where  is  the  voice 

Of  the  mariner  now? — It  is  silent  in  death! 

The  vessel  went  down  ere  the  sun  lit  the  main. 
And  he  trod  not  the  land  of  his  fathers  again! 


ANT)  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 
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LOSS  OF  THE  MEXICO,  CAPTAIN  WINSLOW, 
October  30,  1836. 

The  barque  Mexico,  Captain  Winslow,  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool on  the  26th  October,  1836,  having  on  board  a crew  con- 
I sisting  of  twelve  men,  and  one  hundred  and  four  passengers. 
] She  made  for  the  Highland  Lights  on  Saturday  night,  at 
1 eleven  o’clock,  and  on  Sunday  morning  was  off  the  Bar,  with 
thirty  or  more  square-rigged  vessels,  all  having  signals  flying 
for  pilots,  but  not  a pilot  was  there  in  sight. 

The  Mexico  continued  standing  oflF  and  on  the  Hook  till 
midnight ; and  at  dark  she,  and  the  whole  fleet  of  ships,  dis- 
played lanterns  from  their  yards  for  pilots  : still  no  pilots 
came.  At  midnight  the  wind  increased  to  a violent  gale 
from  the  north-west ; the  barque  was  no  longer  able  to  hold 


to  wmdw^d,  and  was  blown  off  at  the  distance  of  some  fifty 
miles.  At  this  time  six  of  the  crew  were  badly  frost-bitten : 
and  the  captain,  mate,  and  two  seamen,  were  all  that  were 
left  to  work  the  ship. 

On  Monday  morning,  standing  in  shore,  they  made  the 
southern  end  of  the  Woodlands,  when  she  was  wore  round, 
and  head  to  the  north,  under  a close-reefed  main-topstail 
reefed  foresail,  two-reefed  trysails,  and  fore- staysail. 

At  four  o’clock  the  next  morning  the  mate  took  a cast  of 
the  lead,  and  reported  that  he  had  fifteen  fathoms  water 
Supposing  from  the  soundings,  as  laid  down  in  the  chart,  that 
with  this  depth  of  water  he  could  still  stand  on  two  hours 
longer  with  safety,  the  captain  gave  orders  to  that  effect  • 
and  was  the  more  induced  to  do  it,  as  the  crew  were  in  so 
disabled  a state,  and  the  weather  so  intensely  cold,  that  it 
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was  impossible  for  any  one  to  remain  on  deck  longer  than 
half-an-hour  at  a time.  This  event  has  shown  that  the  in- 
formation myen  by  the  mate,  as  to  the  depth  of  water,  was 
incorrect ; nis  error  probably  arose  from  the  lead-line  being 
frozen  stiff  at  the  time  it  was  cast. 

Fifteen  minutes  afterwards  the  ship  struck  the  bottom, 
,6<venty-six  miles  east  of  Sandy  Hook,  at  Hampstead  Beach, 
and  not  more  than  a cable’s  length  from  the  shore.  For  one 
hour  and  th^ee-quarters  she  continued  thumping  heavily 
without  making  any  water  ; the  sea,  however,  breaking  con- 
tinually over  her.  Her  rudder  was  now  knocked  off,  and  the 
captain  ordered  the  mainmast  to  be  cut  awav.  The  boats 
were  then  cleared,  the  long-boat  hoisted  out,  and  veered 
away  under  her  bows  with  a stout  hawser,  for  the  purpose  of 


filling  it  with  passengers,  letting  it  drift  within  reach  of  the 
people  who  crowded  ^e  beach,  then  hauling  her  back  again, 
and  thus  savir^  the  unfortunate  people  on  board ; but  this 
intention  was  frustrated  by  the  parting  of  the  hawser,  which 
snapped  like  a thread,  as  soon  as  the  boat  was  exposed  to  the 
heaving  surf.  The  yawl  was  next  got  alongside,  and  stove  to 
pieces  almost  instantly.  At  seven  o’clock  the  ship  bilged, 
and  filled  with  water.  Orders  followed  to  cut  away  the  fore- 
mast, and  that  every  soul  on  board  should  come  on  deck.  In 
inexpressible  agony  they  thus  remained  until  four  o clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  a boat  was  launched  from  the  beach,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  under  the  bowsprit  of  the  wreck.  The 
boat  took  off  Captain  Winslow  and  seven  men,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  shore  with  them  in  safety.  The  attempt  wm 
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attended  with  such  imminent  danger  that  none  could  be  in- 
duced to  repeat  it.  And  now  the  horrors  of  the  scene  was 
indescribable.  Already  had  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy 
beings  been  such  as  to  surpass  belief.  From  the' moment  of 
the  disaster  they  had  hung  round  the  captain,  covered  in  their 
blankets  thick  set  with  ice,  imploring  his  assistance,  and  ask- 
ing if  hope  was  still  left  to  them.  When  they  perceived  that 
no  further  help  came  from  the  land,  their  piercing  shrieks 
were  distinctly  heard  at  a considerable  distance,  and^  con- 
tinued through  the  night,  until  they  one  by  one  perished. 
The  next  morning  the  bodies  of  many  of  the  unhappy  crea- 
tures were  seen  lashed  to  different  parts  of  the  wreck,  im- 
bedded in  ice.  None,  it  is  believed,  were  drowned,  but  all 
frozen  to  death. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  four  passengers,  two-thirds  were 
women  and  children. 

An  eye-witness  thus  describes  the  appalling  scene  after  the 
wreck  : — 

“ On  reaching  Hampstead  I concluded  to  go  somewhat  off 
the  road  to  look  at  the  place  were  the  ship  was  cast  away. 
In  half-an-hour  we  came  to  Lott’s  Tavern,  some  four  or  five 
miles  this  side  of  the  beach  were  the  ship  lay — and  here  in 
its  barn  had  been  deposited  the  bodies  of  the  ill-fated  passen- 
gers which  had  been  thrown  upon  the  shore.  I went  out  to 
the  barn.  The  doors  were  open;  and  such  a scene  as  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  view,  I certainly  never  could  have  con- 
templated. It  was  a dreadful — a frightful  scene  of  horror. 

“ Forty  or  fifty  bodies,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  were  lying  pro- 
miscuously before  me,  over  the  floor,  all  frozen,  and  as  solid  as 
marble — and  all,  except  a few,  in  the  very  dress  in  which  they 
perished.  Some  with  their  hands  clenched,  as  if  for  warmth ; 
and  almost  every  one  with  an  arm  crooked  and  bent,  as  it 
would  be  in  clinging  to  the  rigging. 

“ There  were  scattered  about  among  the  number  four  or  five 
beautiful  little  girls,  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  their 
cheeks  and  lips  as  red  as  roses,  with  their  calm  blue  eyes  open 
and  looking  you  in  the  face,  as  if  they  would  speak. 

“ I could  hardly  realise  that  they  were  dead.  I touched  their 
cheeks,  and  they  were  frozen  as  hard  as  a solid  rock,  and  not 
the  least  indention  could  be  made  by  my  pressure  of  the  hand. 
I could  perceive  a resemblance  to  each  other,  and  supposed 
them  to  be  the  daughters  of  a passenger,  named  Pepper,  who 
perished,  together  with  his  wife  and  family. 

“ On  the  arms  of  some  were  to  be  seen  the  impression  of  the 
rope  which  they  had  clung  to — the  mark  of  the  twist  deeply 
sunk  into  the  flesh.  I saw  oue  poor  negro  sailor,  a tall  man, 
with  his  head  thrown  back,  his  lips  parted,  and  his  now  sight- 
less eyeballs  turned  upwards,  and  his  arms  crossed  over  his 
breast,  as  imploring  heaven  for  aid.  This  poor  fellow  evi- 
dently had  boen  frozen  while  in  the  act  of  fervent  prayer. 

*■  One  female  had  a rope  tied  to  her  leg,  which  had  bound  her 
to  the  rigging;  and  another  little  fellow  had  been  crying,  and 
thus  frozen,  with  the  muscles  of  the  face  just  as  we  see  children 
when  crying.  There  was  a brother  and  sister  dashed  upon  the 
beach,  locked  in  each  other’s  arms ; but  they  had  been 
separated  in  the  barn.  All  the  men  had  their  lips  firmly  com- 
pressed together,  and  with  the  most  agonizing  expression  on 
their  countenance  I ever  beheld, 

A little  girl  had  raised  herself  on  tiptoe,  and  thus  was  fro- 
zen just  in  that  position.  It  was  an  awful  sight,  and  such  a pic- 
ture of  horror  was  before  me  that  I became  unconsciously  fixed 
to  the  spot,  and  found  myself  trying  to  suppress  my  ordinary 
breathing,  lest  I should  disturb  the  repose  of  those  around  me. 
I was  aroused  from  the  reverie  by  the  entrance  of  a man,  a 
coroner. 

“ As  I was  about  to  leave,  my  attention  became  directed  to  a 
girl,  who  I afterwards  learnt  had  come  that  morning  from  the 
city  to  search  for  her  sister.  She  had  sent  for  her  to  come  over 
from  England,  and  had  received  intelligence  that  she  was  in  this 
ship.  She  came  into  the  barn,  and  the  second  body  she  saw 
was  that  of  her  sister.  She  gave  way  to  such  a burst  of  im- 
passioned grief  and  anguish  that  I could  not  behold  her  with- 
out sharing  in  her  feelings.  She  threw  herself  upon  the  cold 
and  icy  face  and  neck  of  the  lifeless  body,  and  thus  with  her 
aims  acoimd  her,  remained  wailing,  moaning,  and  sobbing,  till 


I came  away;  and  when  some  distance  off,  I could  hear  her 
calling  her  by  name  in  the  most  frantic  manner. 

“ So  little  time,  it  appears,  had  they  to  prepare  for  their  fate, 
that  I perceived  a bunch  of  keys  and  a half  eaten  cake  fall  from 
the  bosom  of  a girl  whom  the  coroner  was  removing.  The  cake 
appeared  as  if  part  of  it  had  just  been  bitten,  and  hastily  thrust 
into  her  bosom,  and  round  her  neck  was  a ribbon,  with  a pair 
of  scissors  suspended. 

“ To  observe  the  stout,  rugged  sailors,  too,  whose  iron  frames 
could  endure  so  much  hardship,  here  they  lay — masses  of  ice. 
Such  scenes  show  us,  indeed,  how  powerless  and  feeble  are  all 
human  efforts,  when  contending  against  the  storms  and  tem- 
pests which  sweep  with  resistless  violence  over  the  face  of  the 
deep.  And  yet  the  vessel  was  so  near  the  shore,  that  the  j 
shrieks  and  moans  of  the  poor  creatures  were  heard  through  ! 
that  bitter,  dreadful  night ; till,  towards  morning,  the  last  groan  | 
died  away,  and  all  was  hushed  in  death,  and  the  murmur  of  the  ' 
raging  billows  was  all  the  sound  that  then  met  the  ear. 

“ After  the  storm,  the  wreck  was  approached,  and  here  and  ; 
there  were  seen  columns,  pillars  of  ice,  which  were  formed  on 
the  frozen  bodies,  as  the  sea  broke  over  them.”  I 


SHIPWRECK  OF  THE  GENEROUS  FRIENDS. 

FROM  THE  ACCOUNT  OF  JOSEPH  PINTO,  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  THE 
ONLY  EUROPEAN  BELONGING  TO  THE  SHIP  THAT  WAS  SAVED. 

In  November,  1801,  the  Generous  Friends  sailed  from 
Macao,  steered  S.  W.  by  S.  for  two  days,  and  about  ten 
o’clock  at  night  the  ship  struck  on  a reef  among  high  break- 
ers. Next  morning  it  was  observed  that  there  was  a high 
sand-bank  at  a small  distance  from  the  wreck,  to  which 
the  crew  waded  at  low  water,  leaving  Captain  Porter,  who, 
with  six  Manilla  sea-cunnies,  remained  on  the  wreck  during 
the  day  and  night  succeeding  the  misfortune.  In  the  night 
one  of  the  sea-cunnies  proposed  to  the  other  five  to  put 
Captain  Porter  to  death,  but  they  would  not  consent  to  it; 
and  next  morning  the  captain  reached  the  sand-bank  at  the  ! 
same  time  as  the  sanguinary  sea-cunny ; and  though  the  j 
former,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  men-  i 
tioned  it  to  the  officers,  no  steps  were  taken  to  bring  the  ; 
villain  to  punishment.  j 

This  sea-cunny  afterwards  went  back  to  the  wreck,  and 
with  the  other  five,  who  had  provided  themselves  with  arms, 
kept  possession  of  it,  and  would  not  suffer  any  person  to 
approach  them.  Previous  to  this,  some  articles  of  provision 
and  wine  had  been  taken  from  the  wreck  to  the  sand-bank, 
but  no  water  had  been  procured.  Upon  digging  in  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  sand-bank,  nothing  was  found  but  salt 
water.  After  remaining  some  days  in  this  situation,  destitute 
of  water,  the  captain,  his  officers,  and  crew,  prepared  to  force 
their  way  on  board  ; and  on  perceiving  this,  the  sea-cunnies  1 
put  off  on  a raft  they  had  already  prepared  alongside,  with  j 
provisions,  necessaries,  and  some  treasure,  which  they  had 
taken  from  the  wreck. 

About  fourteen  days  from  the  time  of  the  misfortune,  two  i 
rafts  having  been  prepared.  Captain  Porter,  the  passengers,  | ^ 
officers,  and  a greater  part  of  the  ship’s  company  left  the  ; * 
bank,  attended^y  the  jolly  boat,  which  had  been  repaired;  P 
the  long-boat  having  been  staved,  when  the  ship  struck.  Just 
at  the  time  Captain  Porter  left  the  sand-bank,  on  which  i ^ 
remained  about  forty  of  the  crew,  among  whom  was  the  I ^ 
narrator,  Pinto,  an  Italian,  a lai^e  Chinese  boat  was  seen  1< 
standing  towards  the  wreck.  The  jolly-boat  went  nearly  jli 
alongside,  and  returned  towards  the  raft  where  Captain  1) 
Porter  was,  when  the  two  rafts  and  jolly  boat,  with  the  chief  I T 
officer  on  board  the  latter,  steered  away  to  the  westward 
before  the  wind  ; the  jolly-boat  seemed  to  be  about  two  miles  j si 
ahead  of  the  raft,  when  the  people  on  the  bank  lost  sight  of 
them  at  sunset.  About  eight  o’clock  that  night  it  set  in  to  j 
blow  strong  from  the  N.  E.,  with  dark  weather  and  rain.  i, 

Sooii  after  the  Chinese  boat  arrived  at  the  bank,  several  I 
others  came  and  loaded  the  boats  with  the  cargo  of  the  wreck,  j 
after  which  they  burned  the  upper  works  to  get  the  iron,  ^ 
When  ready  to  leave  the  place,  the  greatest  part  of  the  boat’s 
crew  came  on  shore  on  the  sand-bank,  several  of  them  being 
armed  witii  cleavers,  for  breaking  up  wood,  and  others  with 
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weapons.  When  they  had  examined  and  numbered  the 
Lascars  and  Sepoys,  they  proposed  to  take  five  at  a time  to 
their  boats;  but  the  Sepoys  appeared  distrustful  of  their 
intentions,  and  refused  to  go  with  them  in  small  numbers. 
Some  of  the  latter  being  a little  intoxicated  with  wine,  of 
which  a small  quantity  remained  on  the  sand-bank,  seized 
two  of  the  small  boats  belonging  to  the  Chinese,  and  hauled 
them  on  shore.  Upon  this  all  the  Chinese  left  the  bank,  went 
on  board  their  vessels,  and  made  towards  the  wreck.  The 
Sepoys  followed  them  in  the  two  boats  they  had  seized,  some 
of  them  having  side  arms,  and  others  bludgeons.  When  they 
got  alongside  of  the  large  boats,  the  Chinese  rushed  from  the 
boats  in  numbers  upon  the  Sepoys,  and,  binding  them  hand 
and  foot,  threw  them  into  the  water.  In  this  affair  about 
twelve  Sepoys  were  either  killed  or  drowned. 

During  the  time  the  Chinese  boats  had  been  loading  from 
the  wreck,  they  had  daily  sent  a scanty  allowance  of  rice  and 
water  to  the  Lascars  and  Sepoys  on  the  sand-bank,  but  after 
the  affray  with  the  Sepoys,  they  discontinued  this  practice 
Having  nothing  left  on  the  bank  but  a little  wine,  the  latter 
were  reduced  to  despair,  and,  as  a last  resource,  constructed 
a small  raft,  on  which  about  ten  of  them  attempted  to  reach 
the  Chinese  boats.  But  the  current  setting  Itrong  to  the 
southward,  the  raft  was  carried  past  the  boats,  and  driven  out 
to  sea  ; and  several  of  the  people  upon  it  were  observed  by 
those  on  the  sand  bank  to  be  washed  away  before  it  was 
carried  out  of  their  sight. 

The  number  of  those  left  on  the  bank  was  now  reduced  to 
eighteen  men,  who  were  nearly  perishing  for  want  of  water 
and  provisions.  The  narrator  and  another  attempted,  at  low 
water,  to  approach  the  Chinese  boats,  by  wading  on  the  reef 
towards  the  wreck,  which  they  at  length  reached,  almost 
exhausted  with  fatigue  and  hunger.  From  the  wreck  they 
beckoned  to  the  people  in  the  boats  to  anchor  near  it,  and  at 
last  a small  sampham  was  sent  towards*them.  The  narrator 
made  signs,  desiring  to  be  taken  on  board  the  boats  to  obtain 
provisions  and  water.  The  Chinese  in  the  sampham  inquired 
by  the  same  method,  how  many  people  remained  on  the  sand 
bank,  having  observed  the  loss  of  the  people  on  the  raft  the 
day  before.  The  Italian  counted  on  his  fingers  the  number 
eighteen.  The  Chinese  then  sent  boiled  rice  and  water  to 
them,  and  dividing  the  Lascars  into  six  divisions,  took  three 
into  each  boat. 

When  in  the  boats,  the  narrator  saw  several  of  the  bars  of 
gold  and  dollars  which  the  Chinese  got  from  the  wreck.  He 
judged  they  must  have  re.mained  about  three  months  on  the 
bank,  but  saw  no  appearance  of  any  other  wreck  besides  that 
of  the  Generous  Friends,  excepting  a few  pieces,  e^ccepting  a 
few  pieces  of  plank  that  had  been  long  in  the  water,  and 
were  washed  in  small  fragments  upon  the  the  sand. 

They  at  length  left  the  bank,  with  a N.E.  wind.  In  one 
day  they  reached  three  low  islands,  one  of  which  was  composed 
of  sand  and  stones,  the  other  two  were  covered  with  shrubs,  and 
one  of  them  contained  good  water.  Here  they  remained  about 
a month ; the  Chinese,  in  the  day-time,  employed  themselves 
in  fishing.  Pinto  observes,  that  the  first  boat  which  arrived  at 
the  wreck  of  the  Generous  Friends  kept  possession  the  whole 
time,  and  the  other  boets  that  loaded  from  the  wreck  were 
obliged  to  purchase  that  indulgence  from  the  first,  they 
remained  complete  masters  during  the  whole  of  the  time. 
These  freebooters,  it  appears,  have  established  rules  to  regu- 
late their  depredations  on  wrecks ; the  first  boat  on  board 
having  sole  command,  with  the  privilege  of  employing  what 
boats  they  please  to  assist  in  securing  the  wreck  of  any 
vessel. 

While  at  these  islands,  the  boats’  crews  observed  a junk 
sunk  on  a part  of  the  reef  they  were  surrounded  by. 

One  of  the  Chinese  spoke  a little  of  the  Malay  language, 
and  made  the  people  belonging  to  the  Generous  Friends 
understand  that  the  boats  could  not  take  them  any  farther, 
but  that  they  must  go  away  in  small  samphams,  which  were 
provided  for  .that  purpose.  Accordingly,  the  narrator  and 
eight  Lascars  were  put  into  one,  and  seven  Lascars  into 
another,  with  water,  provision,  and  a sail,  and  were  assured 
that  they  would  reach  Hainan  in  one  day.  Being  compelled 
to  comply,  they  quitted  the  islands,  and  kept  the  boat  right 


Irefore  the  wind,  steering  towards  the  place  of  the  setting  sun. 
and  taking  notice  of  the  stars  by  night. 

The  wind  continued  easterly  from  the  time  they  left  the 
island  till  they  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Cochin-China  which 
was  nine  days.  They  landed  at  a fort,  where  a mandarin 
was  stationed,  and  were  treated  with  hospitality.  After  re- 
maining there  some  time,  they  were  sent  to  Dunay,the  capital 
of  Cochin-China,  in  small  boats,  each  having  three  men  to 
navigate  it.  On  this  passage  to  the  capital  they  were  employed 
a month,  steering  close  along  shore  in  the  day-time,  and 
spending  the  night  in  some  creek  or  bay,  where  they  obtained 
such  supplies  of  water  and  provision  as  they  wanted.  From 
Cochin-China  the  narrator  got  on  board  the  Maria,  a Portu- 
guese ship,  bound  to  Macao. 

The  person  who  gave  this  account  had  been  several  years 
in  India,  spoke  English,  and  seemed  an  intelligent  man.  His 
narrative  differed  considerably  from  that  given  by  two  Lascars 
who  were  examined  separately.  These  two  Lascars  were  in 
the  other  sampham,  and  reached  the  coast  of  Cochin-China  in 
eleven  days,  by  chance,  not  knowing  how  to  direct  the  vessel, 
but  merely  keeping  right  before  the  wind.  The  two  Lascars 
being  apparently  very  ignorant,  much  more  dependence 
ought  to  be  placed  on  the  narrative  of  the  European.  The 
Lascars  stated  that  they  saw  two  wrecks,  besides  that  of  their 
own  ship,  whereas  the  European  positively  declared,  that, 
excepting  the  sunk  junk,  no  wreck  whatever  was  seen  but 
that  of  the  Generous  Friends. 


NED  DAVENPORT  AND  ANNA. 

One  of  the  best  and  sweetest  hopes  of  a tar  is,  that,  in  every 
hour  of  danger  and  of  difficulty,  “ the  same  gracious  Pro- 
vidence watches  for  all.”  But  there,  I arn’t  a going  to  give 
you  a long  rigmarole  for  a pro-log.  No,  no;  I’U  just  tell  you 
the  story  as  I’ve  heard  it  fifty  times  w'ith  my  own  ears  on 
board  the  quid  “ Marmaid,”  commanded  by  Captain  Malcolm, 
for  d’ye  see  Jem  Gantline  knew  all  about  it,  and  many  a mid- 
night he’s  kept  us  awake  by  telling  it. 

It  was  one  beautiful  morning  in  June  (says  Jem),  and  the 
sun  was  just  taking  his  look-out  aloft,  that  Ned  Davenport 
quitted  his  native  village  to  become  a lonely  wanderer  upon  the 
wide  world,  determined  to  stifle  recollection  among  the  busy 
scenes  of  life,  or  amidst  the  tumult  and  wild  roar  of  warfare. 
Yet,  on  passing  through  the  churchyard,  he  stopped  to  shed 
one  last  tribute  on  the  grave  of  his  parents.  He  looked  on  the 
surrounding  lands  and  spacious  farm  which  once  had  been  their 
property,  and  thought  of  the  time  when,  overwhelmed  with  ac- 
cumulated distress,  they  had  descended  to  their  long  home  in 
anguish  and  poverty.  He  turned  from  this  to  catch  a distant 
view  of  the  stately  mansion  which  contained  all  that  was  dear 
and  precious  to  him  in  existence  ; and  a sweet  girl  she  was  too 
(Jem  would  say),  for  I remembers  her,  messmates,  like  a lovely 
flower  blooming  on  the  breast  of  spring.  But,  when  poor  Ned 
was  left  destitute ; all  intercourse  was  forbidd«n  between  them, 
and  the  hearts  that  had  throbbed  together  from  infancy  were 
cruelly  torn  from  each  other: — but  I lie,  messmates,  I lie; 
nothing  on  earth  can  separate  the  hearts  that  truly  love.  How- 
somever,  they  parted  without  the  hope  of  meeting  agmn  on  the 
shores  of  time.  Oh,  who  can  paint  the  sorrows  of  his  soul  as 
he  lay  prostrate  on  the  grassy  mound,  and  poured  forth  the 
anguish  of  his  spirit?  I cannot  do  it  justice,  messmates,  for 
my  scuppers  overflow  whenever  I think  of  it.  That  name,  that 
endearing  name,  he  had  first  learned  to  lisp  in  early  infancy, 
“My  mother!”  burst  from  his  lips,  and  then  he  prayed  to  Hea- 
•V0Q  for  mercy.  Mercy  was  near, — a kindly  voice,  mild  as  the 
gentle  breeze  on  the  shores  of  the  IMediterranean  instilled  the 
balm  of  consolation  on  his  wounded  mind,  and  directed  him  to 
look  up  to  that  wise  unerring  Being  who  feeds  the  young 
ravens  when  they  cry.  ’Twas  the  curate  of  the  village,  who 
had  been  passing  the  night  by  the  humble  pallet  of  a dying 
cottager,  administering  the  last  offices  of  humanity,  and  en- 
couraging the  departed  spirit  ere  it  took  its  flight  to  the  realms 
of  everlasting  rest.  He  was  returning  to  his  little  home  when 
he  heard  the  petition  for  mercy,  and,  as  the  servant  of  that 
Power  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  he  soothed  the  sufferers 
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anguish,  calmed  the  inward  tempest  of  his  mind,  and  they 
parted — the  curate  to  his  modest  mansion,  and  Ned — ay,  Ned, 
to  brave  the  dangers,  to  feel  the  contumely  of  that  world  to 
wliich  he  was  a stranger. 

The  father  of  Anna  had  risen  from  comparative  obscurity 
to  wealth  and  honours : he  '^^as  what  they  call  a privy  gown- 
seller.  I don’t  know  what  it  is,  but  they  tell  me  it  was  some- 
thing near  the  king,  and  so  he  had  no  time  to  devote  to  his 
daughter,  whose  mother  died  in  giving  her  birth;  and  the  sweet 
girl  grew  like  a mountain  rose-bud,  luxuriantly  wild,  till  poor 
Ned’s  parents,  feeling  for  her  situation,  loved  and  cherished  her 
as  their  own;  and  thus  was  formed  that  deep,  strong,  deathless 
passion,  which  distance  could  not  shake  or  time  dissolve.  I 
knows  what  love  is,  messmates,  for  in  my  younger  days  I — but 
there  it’s  over  now,  it’s  over — yet  I love  to  think  about  it  too. 
She  heard  of  Edward’s  departure,  and  struggled  with  her 
agony;  but  the  generous  man  who  had  softened  the  sorrows  of 
the  youth  performed  the  same  kind  office  for  the  sinking  maid. 
H'er  principal  gratification  was  to  wander  to  the  lone  church- 
yard, and,  sitting  on  the  cold  grave-  stone  near  the  resting-place 
of  her  early  friends,  she  would  recall  the  visions  of  her  child- 
hood, and  commune  w^th  her  own  sad  heart.  Now,  messmates, 
you  shall  hear  in 
what  manner  she 
kept  her  vows  of 
truth  and  constant 
cy;  but,  poor  thing, 
she  couldn’t  help  it. 

It  was  one  still 
calm  evening  that 
a gallant  little  20- 
gun  ship  lay  under 
easy  sail  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  to  protect 
the  commerce  of  our 
country  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy* 

Five  weeks  had  al- 
ready passed  on  that 
enchanting  station; 
many  of  you  know 
it,  messmates,  no 
doubt,  and  our 
cruise  (for  I was  in 
her)  had  been  par- 
ticularly fortunate 
in  making  captm’es 
and  reprisals.  The 
week  after  we  were 
to  report  into  port 
for  stores  and  pro- 
visions. Well,  d’ye  see,  the  hands  were  turned  up  to  skylark, 
and  every  soul  hurried  upon  deck  to  enjoy  the  sport.  The 
captain  and  officers  assembled  abaft,  and  shared  among  them- 
selves in  the  amusement;  but  in  all  their  athletic  exercises, 
no  one  could  be  found  fore  and  aft  to  equal  the  junior  lieu- 
tenant. This  young  man  had  risen  solely  by  merit  to  the 
quarter-deck ; and  his  bravery  in  several  actions  had  re- 
commended him  so  powerfully  to  his  commander,  whose 
life  he  had  once  preserved  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own, 
that  he  adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  obtained  him  a com- 
mission in  his  own  name,  for  Captain  Malcolm  himself  had 
come  in  at  the  hawse-holes,  and  had  no  relations  that  he  knew 
of  in  the  world.  Young  Malcolm  was  beloved,  ay,  almost  idol- 
ized, by  every  man  aboard.  He  was  the  smart  seaman,  the 
brave  officer,  and  without  departing  from  the  strict  line  of 
duty,  he  conciliated  the  esteem  and  regard  of  all  the  men. 
His  face,  bronzed  by  a tropical  sun,  was  seamed  with  honour- 
able scars,  that  made  him  appear  much  older  than  he  really 
was.  His  figure  was  remarkably  neat  and  trim,  firm-built 
and  powerful,  and  he  tried  to  copy  his  benefactor  in  every 
pursuit. 

A match  against  time  had  just  been  made  from  the  deck  to 
ihe  mast-head  and  down  again,  and  the  lieutenant  was  laying 


his  hand  upon  the  truck,  when,  casting  his  eye  round  the  hori*  i 
zon,  he  shouted  “ A sail,  a sail,  upon  the- lee  beam!” 

All  was  instantly  hushed. 

“ Turn  the  hands  up — make  sail!”  cried  the  captam.  “Keep 
her  away,  boys  I Square  the  after-yards!  Stations,  men,  sta- 
tions! Masthead  there!” 

“ Sir!” 

“ Look  out  when  she’s  right  ahead!” 

•‘Ay,  ay,  sir;  starboard  a little — there,  steady,  so,  steady!” 

In  a few  minutes  every  stitch  of  canvass  that  would  draw  a 
breath  of  wind  was  spread  and  trimmed.  We  had  just  light 
sufficient  to  make  out  that  the  stranger  was  a large  ship, 
when  darkness  obscured  all  farther  observation.  The  breeze 
freshened,  and  the  officers  crowded  on  the  forecastle  to  look 
out  for  the  chase.  Eight  bells  came,  and  we  began  to  fear  that 
we  had  missed  the  stranger. 

The  captain  had  just  given  directions  to  alter  the  course, 
when  a marine  sung  out,  “ I’ve  got  her,  sir,  I’ve  got  her!” 

“ Got  who?”  inquired  the  lieutenant. 

“ Got  her,  sir;  got  the  ship,”  replied  the  sodger. 

“ Where,  where?”  said  the  captain  running  aft. 

“ Here,  sir!  here,  in  the  starboard  waist.”  ! 

“ That’s  right,  my 
/ad,  hold  her  fast,”  i 
exclaimed  a mid- 
shipman, while  the  , 
sail  was  shortened 
and  the  ship  hauled 
to  the  wind. 

We  were  suffi- 
ciently close  to  dis- 
cover that  the 
stranger  was  a 
heavy  frigate,  and, 
as  our  night  signals  | 
were  unanswered,  ,, 
concluded  she  was  ’ 
an  enemy. 

“ Give  him  a ! 
shot,”  cried  the  cap-  ; 
tain!  it  was  in- 
stantly returned  by 
a whole  broadside  ; 
that  laid  several  of  : 
our  best  men  life- 
less on  the  deck,  I 
and  the  action  com-  J 
menced  with  daring  ■ 
bravery.  Well,  d’ye  j 
see,  we  kept  at  it 
for  about  two  hours 
when  the  frigate’s  ; 
fire  began  to  slacken,  and  shortly  after  ceased. 

“ Sail  trimmers  to  the  weather  braces,”  cried  the  captam. 
“Boarders  on  the  starboard  quarter!  Stand  by  to  heave  all 
aback,  and,  Malcohn  be  ready  to  lead  the  men.” 

All  this  was  obeyed;  but,  just  as  we  got  with  our  yard-arms 
touching,  the  enemy  poured  in  a tremendous  fire,  and  Captain 
Malcolm,  with  his  second  lieutenant  fell.  It  would  be  impos-  | 
sible  to  describe  the  sensations  of  horror  which  this  event  | 
occasioned.  The  young  officer  ran  and  raised  his  generous 
friend.  He  was  yet  living,  though  the  tide  seemed  ebbing  fast;  ^ 
but  his  poor  messmate  was  a corpse. 

“ Leave  me,  Malcolm;  leave  me,  brave  lad,”  faintly  articula- 
ted the  captain ; and,  pointing  to  the  colours  added,  “ ’Tis  the  : 
flag  of  England — do  your  duty.  Take  her  and  I die  content.” 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  young  midshipmen  came  to  young 
Malcolm,  and  told  him  the  first  lieutenant  talked  of  striking. 
Rage  and  indignation  shook  his  frame.  The  captain  had  been 
carried  below  senseless,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  the  , 
senior  officer — that  officer,  who  was  about  to  disgrace  himself  ! 
for  ever.  The  first  lieutenant  was  giving  his  directions  to  haul  j 
down  the  colours  and  the  light,  when  Malcolm  rushed  aft.  , 
Here  he  found  the  boatswain  standing  by  the  ensign  halliards, 
with  his  pistol  cocked,  swearing  he  would  shoot  the  first  mat  i 
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that  offered  to  touch  them.  The  commanding  officer  drew  his 
sword,  and  was  in  the  act  of  making  a thrust,  when  a shot  very 
unceremoniously  walked  off  with  his  head,  and  the  sole  charge 
Qow  rested  upon  Malcolm,  who  fought  the  shij)  with  heroic  in- 
trepidity, determined  not  to  surrender  till  every  hope  was  lost. 

I The  carpenter  appeared,  and  reported  that  we  were  making  so 
Jnuch  water,  that  she  could  not  hold  out  another  half-hour. 
This  was  appalling  news;  yet,  rousing  all  the  energies  of  his 
nind,  he  called  to  the  master  to  lay  him  aboard  the  frigate.  In 
i few  minutes  the  young  officer,  followed  by  his  brave  crew, 
vere  upon  the  enemy’s  deck,  and  the  conflict  became  terrible, 
m vain  we  swept  away  our  foes,  others  instantly  supplied  their 
)laces,  and,  though  our  numbers  were  fast  diminishing,  yet  our 
learts  were  unsubdued. 

Twenty  minutes  had  elapsed  in  hard  fighting,  when  the  mas- 
er, carpenter,  and  surgeon,  were  seen  on  our  own  decks  carry- 
ng  in  their  arms  our  beloved  commander — the  ship  was  sink- 
ag.  This  sight  operated  like  enchantment  on  the  men,  a wild 
hout  of  desperation  resounded,  and  in  a few  minutes  more  the 
rigate  was  our  own.  Scarcely  had  Malcolm  received  the 
)utch  captain’s  sword  (for  she  was  a Dutch  frigate,  laden  with 
pecie  for  the  Cape),  scarcely  had  the  three  officers  with  their 
ying  burden  been  assisted  on  board,  than  our  gallant  little 
ark  went  down. 

In  a few  hours  afterwards  our  brave  captain  breathed  his 
ist,  and  we  bore  up  for  England,  where  we  anchored  in  Ply- 
louth  Sound,  in  about  eight  days’  time.  The  young  hero 
mded,  and  was  ordered  by  the  commander-in-chief  to  carry 
is  own  despatches  to  the  metropolis;  at  the  same  time  re- 
eiving  letters  of  introduction  to  a nobleman  in  a high  official 
tation.  On  his  arrival  he  drove  immediately  to  the  house  and 
happened  that  a large  party  of  nobility  were  assembled  to  a 
heave-0,  as  they  call  it.  Now  I tell  you  all  this,  messmates, 
3r  a fact;  because,  d’ye  see,  I was  with  him  to  take  care 
f his  colours  and  baggage,  having  sailed  with  him  when  he 
/as  a youngster,  and  first  taught  him  his  duty  as  a seaman; 
ut  no  matter  for  that : his  lordship  left  the  company,  and  en- 
red  the  room  where  Malcolm  was  waiting  to  receive  him ; but 
hen  their  eyes  met,  the  young  officer  staggered  back  upon  a 
hair,  and  turned  as  pale  as  ashes.  Recovering,  however,  he 
pologised  for  his  behaviour,  and  attributed  it  to  the  effects  of 
is  unhealed  wounds. 

The  Dutch  captain’s  sword  and  the  frigate’s  colours  were 
isplayed,  and  whUe  the  lieutenant  took  some  refreshment, 

(Ord  N returned  to  the  drawing-room  and  related  the 

articulars.  All  were  desirous  to  seeing  the  intrepid  young 
ir  immediately;  but  his  lordship  promised  to  introduce  him 
le  following  day,  as  he  had  no  doubt  thst  Malcolm  required 
est.  Among  the  party  were  several  members  of  the  cabinet — 
lat’s  a strong  box,  I believe,  messmates, — and  every  one  of  the 
emmen  belonging  to  it  carries  a gold  key  in  his  pocket,  but  I 
rn’t  sure;  howsomever,  next  morning  some  of  ’em  got  telling 
ar  good  old  king  about  it,  and  he  expressed  a wish  to  see  the 
fficer. 

Malcolm  of  course  was  introduced,  and  appeared  before  his 
lajesty  with  his  right  arm  bound  round  with  a black  bandage, 
is  left  suspended  in  a shng,  while  his  curly  hair,  hanging  over 
is  forehead,  scarcely  concealed  the  covering  of  a deep  wound. 
“Make,  make,  make  him  a captain,”  said  old  George;  “shall 
e a captain,  shall  be  a captain — he  deserves  it — good  officer, 

. rave  officer — shall  be  a captain ;”  and  Malcolm  obtained  a com- 
Hssion  for  post  rank. 

On  the  same  evening  he  dined  with  his  lordship,  but  on  en- 
uring the  room  his  embarrassment  and  agitation  were  exces- 
ve,  as  the  ladies  crowded  round,  and  were  almost  ready  to 

nbrace  him.  Lord  N led  him  first  to  his  daughter, 

ad  Anna  (for  ’twas  she,  messmates,  ’twas  she)  received  him 
ith  all  the  natural  warmth  and  goodness  of  her  heart.  I saw 
all,  for  they  would  drag  me  up  too.  I never  was  so  daunted 
I my  life;  for  aU  the  beautiful  creatures  said  such  kind  things, 
was  ready  to  pipe  my  eye.  I dare  say  I looked  foolish 
lOugh,  for  I scratched  my  head,  shucked  up  my  trousers,  and 
virled  my  hat,  till  at  last  I dashed  my  quid  into  the  fire,  and 
lered  to  kiss  ’em.  My  eyes,  how  they  run!  all  but  a sweet 
ttle  cherub,  who  put  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  then — 


there  don’t  laugh,  messmates,  ’twas  the  sweetest  buss  I ever 
had  in  my  life — and  says  she,  “ If  the  brave  defenders  of  our 
country  do  not  merit  our  gratitude,  what  does?” 

To  see  Anna,  and  not  love  her,  was  impossible;  and  what’s  a 
sailor  without  a sweetheart,  eh?  Why  he’s  like  a ship  without 
stays,  and  so  Malcolm  fell  in  love.  When  we  were  alone,  he 
used  to  talk  all  manner  of  things,  but  I couldn’t  understand 
him.  Anna’s  affections,  however,  were  still  fixed  on  him,  whom 
she  feared  was  lost  to  her  for  ever.  ’Twas  true,  she  felt  pleased 
in  the  captain’s  company,  for  he  was  so  widely  different  from  the 
airy  flatterers  that  continually  buzzed  in  her  ear;  but  love— oh 
no,  she  had  sworn  never  to  love  but  one. 

On  the  foUowing  week  after  our  arrival,  his  lordship  pro- 
posed returning  to  his  country  seat,  and  we  were  invited  to  ac- 
company him;  but  Malcolm  candidly  told  him  the  state  of  his 
heart,  and  his  lordship  with  equal  candour,  related  the  story  of 
her  early  attachment  and  continued  fidelity  “ that,  though  the 
captain  was  unexceptionable,  yet  he  had  promised  never  again 
to  importune  his  daughter.”  A circumstance  occurred  which  de- 
tained Lord  N another  week  in  town,  during  which  time 

the  captain  passed  every  spare  moment  with  his  beloved  Anna, 
till  she  became  alarmed  at  his  attentions,  and  yet  an  indescri- 
bable emotion  prevented  her  from  checking  them.  His  conduct 
was  so  delicate,  his  manners  so  engaging,  that  he  appeared  to 
anticipate  her  wishes  with  such  winning  kindness,  blended  with 
a marked  respect,  as  excited  a deeper  interest  in  her  heart  than 
she  liked  to  confess  even  to  herself.  Well,  d’ye  see,  at  last 
we  commenced  our  journey  early  one  morning,  and  the  next 
afternoon  arrived  at  the  family  seat.  After  partaking  of  a 
sumptuous  dinner,  his  lordship  withdrew  to  arrange  some 
affairs  with  his  steward. 

The  captain  took  a stroll  in  the  park,  while  Anna  hastened 
to  her  old  friend,  the  curate,  who  had  been  prevented  by  the 
gout  from  attending  their  arrival.  After  passing  some  time 
with  that  excellent  man,  she  promised  to  return  on  the  morrow 
with  the  captain,  and  took  her  leave. 

One  other  duty  yet  remained — the  visit  to  the  lonely  church- 
yard. The  shades  of  evening  began  to  fall  heavier  and  heavier 
on  the  landscape,  but  Anna  was  superior  to  fear.  Advancing 
with  a light  step  towards  the  hallowed  spot,  what  was  her  sur- 
prise and  agony  to  see  a man  kneeling  by  the  grave  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer!  She  bounded  forward.  “ It  is  he — it  is  he — 
Edward,  my  Edward!”  and  she  sunk  senseless  in  the  arms  of 
Captain  Malcolm,  who  sprang  from  the  grassy  tomb,  and  caught 
her  to  his  heart.  Yes,  it  was  Edward,  her  own  Edward,  that 
held  her  to  his  breast,  changed  in  all  but  that  affection  which 
could  never  change.  He  called  her  his  Anna,  moistened  her 
lips  with  kisses,  and,  as  she  slowly  recovered,  heard  her  sweet 
voice  acknowledge  him.  The  poor  lad,  who  had  once  implored 
the  mercy  of  Heaven  on  that  spot,  when  cast  abandoned  like  a 
weed  upon  the  ocean,  was  now — yet,  why  need  I repeat  it? 
Ned  Davenport  and  Captain  Malcolm  were  one.  Together  they 
retraced  their  steps  to  the  curate’s  cottage,  where  they  poured 
forth  the  fulness  of  their  hearts  in  gratitude  and  praise.  Lord 
N heard  their  tale,  joined  their  hands,  and  blessed  them. 

There,  messmates,  it’s  a tough  yarn,  but  ’tis  all  true,  you  may 
depend  on’t;  and  some  other  time  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  the 
wedding,  when  I got  groggy  for  joy;  but  it’s  my  next  look- 
out, and  so  I’ll  just  shut  my  eyes  for  the  next  five  minutes,  to 
keep  ’em  warm. 

Here  Jem  would  close  his  story  and  his  papers  together;  and, 
if  it  only  excites  the  same  interest  in  the  minds  of  my  readers 
as  it  did  upon  us,  why  then,  d’ye  see  I’m  satisfied  to  my  heart’s 
content. 


MY  COURTSHIP. 

BY  A MARINE. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  be  one  of  that  class  of  amphibious 
animals  called  in  his  Majesty’s  service  sea-soldiers;  that  is  to 
say,  I have  the  honour  to  hold  a commission  in  the  noble, 
ancient,  and  most  jolly  body  of  the  Royal  Marines.  I am  by 
profession,  therefore,  as  well  as  by  nature,  a miscellaneous  in- 
dividual; and  circumstances  have  more  than  once  thrown  me 
into  situations  where  the  desire  to  support  the  credit  of  the 
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cloth,  added  to  my  own  gtock  of  cheerful  impudence,  have 
carried  me  through,  in  spite  of  difficulties  which  would  have 
appalled  another  man.  I had  the  misfortune  to  be  employed 
on  board  one  of  the  ships  of  the  inner  squadron  in  the  Doufo 
during  the  siege  of  Oporto.  I do  not  say  misfortune  out  of  any 
disrespect  to  the  commodore,  or  to  the  captain  under  whose 
command  I was  immediately  placed,  or  to  my  brother  officers, 
for  a more  generous,  convivial  set  or  fellows  could  not  be  got 
together;  but  I speak  of  the  place,  and  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
few  opportunities  which  were  afforded  to  me  of  showing  off  a 
handsome  uniform,  and,  I must  say,  rather  a well-made  person, 
which  it  enclosed.  Besides,  I was  kept  on  hard  duty;  and 
though  there  Were  some  pretty  women  who  appeared  on  Sun- 
day during  the  cessations,  of  the  usual  shower  of  shells  from 
the  Miguelite  camp,  yet  there  were  so  many  competitors  for 
their  smiles,  that  I really  could  not  take  the  trouble  of  making 
myself  as  amiable  as  I otherwise  should,  and,  as  I flatter  my- 
self, I could.  Don  Pedro,  the  emperor,  who  now  sleeps  with  his 
fathers,  and  whose  heart  is  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  Oporto, 
was  then  without  the  society  of  his  imperial  and  beautiful  wife ; 
and,  whether  it  was  to  set  a good  example  to  his  court,  or  to 
]5revent  his  mind  from  dwelling  on  the  absence  of  his  true  love, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  my  rivals,  and  I protest  there 
was  not  a pretty  face  in  the  whole  town  that  he  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  paying  his  addresses  to. 

Then  there  was  the  Count  Villa  Flor,  and  several  other  mar- 
tial grandees ; not  to  speak  of  the  generals  and  colonels  of  regi- 
ments, and  the  well-built  and  well-whiskered  officers  of  the 
British  and  French  Legion,  and  the  captains  and  the  lieu- 
tenants of  our  squadron.  I run  over  this  list  just  to  show  what 
difficulties  I had  to  contend  with ; and  that  if  I did  not  turn  the 
head  of  the  whole  town,  there  was  a numerous  list  of  operative 
love -makers  who  shared  the  market  with  me. 

About  this  time  the  senior  captain  of  the  squadron  deter- 
mined to  establish  a signal-station  to  communicate  with  the 
ships  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  outside  the  bar;  and,  no  fitting 
place  being  found  oh  the  Pedroite  side  of  the  river,  an  applica- 
tion was  made  to  General  San  Martha,  who  commanded  for  the 
Miguelites,  for  permission  to  erect  a post  on  the  left  bank 
wliich  permission  was  most  liberally  granted. 

We  had  not  been  long  established  at  this  fort,  when  the  bat- 
teries which  the  Miguelities  had  established  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  began  to  do  their  work  in  good  earnest,  and  so  effec- 
tually to  close  the  bar,  that  not  only  was  the  usual  supply  of 
provisions  cut  off,  but  strong  fears  were  entertained  that  the 
city  would  be  reduced  by  famine  to  capitulate.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  salt  fish,  and  a superfluity  of  port  wine ; but  even 
the  best  fare  will  tire  on  repetition,  and  you  may  be  assured 
that  salt  fish  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  was  not  very 
acceptable  either  to  the  officers  and  men.  Our  commodore, 
with  the  foresight  that  distinguishes  a British  officer,  had  pro- 
vided for  the  coming  difficulty;  and  had  arranged  with  the 
Miguelite  general  for  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  provisions, 
meat,  poultry,  and  vegetables,  for  all  the  ships’  crews,  on  the 
distinct  understanding,  that  no  part  of  it  was  to  be  passed  over 
to  the  besieged  city.  The  squadron,  therefore,  lived  in  abun- 
dance, while  the  garrison  was  half- starved.  The  x>rivate  fami- 
lies of  the  town  also  began  to  suffer,  and  the  beauty  of  many  of 
the  most  admired  sensibly  to  diminish ; salt  fish  and  port  wine 
did  not  in  combination  make  a healthy  chyle : and  I could  ob- 
serve that  the  ladies  more  carefully  than  before,  wrapped  their 
dark  long  cloaks  about  them,  to  hide  the  ravages  which  short 
commons  was  daily  making  in  the  plumpness  of  their  persons. 

The  most  beautiful  maiden  at  Oporto,  was  a Spanish  girl 
called  Carolina.  Her  father  had  died  some  months  before  the 
present  period,  leaving  Carolina  exposed  to  all  the  privations  of 
a besieged  town,  and  to  the  temptations  of  a profligate  and 
military  court.  I never  saw  a more  lovely  creature;  her  eyes 
were  as  dark  as  night,  and  her  clieeks  glowed  with  a warmth 
unknown  in  the  cold  complexions  of  the  north.  Poor  Carolina 
was  as  good  as  she  was  beautiful;  and  though  the  emperor  and 
all  the  gay  cavaliers  of  the  camp  were  ready  to  throw  them- 
selves at  her  feet,  she  behaved  with  a discretion  which  won  her 
the  good  opinion  of  the  whole  army,  not  to  speak  of  the  fleet, 
where  such  remarkable  virtue  could  be  fully  estimated. 


I among  the  rest  of  the  inflammable  multitude  had  been 
struck  with  the  magic  charms  of  the  angelic  Carolina,  and  de- 
voted every  moment  of  the  occasional  leave  of  absence  which  I 
procured,  to  promenading  up  and  down  before  her  window,  in 
the  hope  of  catching  a glance  of  her  beautiful  eyes.  I was  as 
much  in  love  with  her  as  a marine  could  be,  and  my  hopeless 
passion  became  so  well  known  that  it  was  a standing  joke  at 
the  mess-table,  and  our  wicked  wag  of  a commodore,  who  I 
fancied  was  a little  caught  himself,  never  failed  to  inquire  if  I 
had  taken  my  usual  walk,  and  met  with  the  samn  good  fortune. 

You  can  easily  imagine  my  delight  when  I heard  that  a scar- 
city was  making  such  rapid  progress  in  the  city,  and  when  I 
found  that  even  the  emperor’s  table  was  limited  to  the  ordinary 
rations  of  salt  fish,  black  bread,  and  port  wine.  I will  own 
that  my  heart  leaxjed  for  joy  when  I ascertained  from  an  emis- 
sary employed  to  watch  the  house  of  Carolina  that  she  too  was 
experiencing  the  pangs  of  want,  and  that  with  her  scanty 
means  she  Avas  unable  to  procure  the  common  necessaries  for 
her  sustenance. 

The  Miguelites  faithfully  performed  their  engagement;  and 
day  after  day  the  regular  supplies  of  beef,  poultry,  vegetables, 
and  fruit  came  in.  The  commodore  of  course  respected  the 
contract  that  he  had  entered  into;  and  though  the  emperor 
made  ser^'eral  advances  to  his  favour,  and  though  he  was  openly 
solicited  on  his  behalf  by  various  officers  of  the  staff,  he  re- 
fused to  allow  a pound  of  meat  to  be  carried  into  the  city. 

I therefore  set  about  purloining  a capital  fov/1 ; and  when  I 
had  secured  it,  in  defiance  of  the  jealous  watch  of  the  steAA^ard, 

I crammed  it  into  my  pocket,  and  asking  leave  to  go  on  shore,  ' 
started  about  the  close  of  day  to  try  whether  hunger,  Avhich 
breaks  through  stone  walls  Avould  open  the  oak  door  of  the  charm- 
ing Carolina.  I soon  found  myself  in  the  AA^ell-  known  quarter,  , 
and  before  the  house  that  contained  my  love ; and,  after  re- 
connoitring for  an  instant  to  see  that  the  emperor  or  his  staff 
Avere  not  in  the  way,  ran  up  to  the  first  landing,  Avhere  she  | 
liA’^ed,  and  pulled  the  little  bell-string  which  hung  at  the  door.  ‘ 
In  an  instant  I heard  the  pretty  feet  tapping  along  the  passage,  | 
and  the  soft  voice  of  Carolina  herself  exclaiming  “ Who  is  ji 
there?”  | 

“It  is  I,  a British  officer,  and  a friend  of  yours,”  I replied;  | 
‘ ‘ I want  particularly  to  speak  to  you.”  | 

“ Sir,”  said  Carolina,  “ I have  not  the  honor  of  your  acquaint-  j| 
ance,”  jj 

“ It  is  true,  senorita;  but  I come  to  serve  you,  and  my  good ; 
intentions  will  excuse  the  absence  of  ceremony.”  f 

“ Sir,  I must  wish  you  a good  day : I cannot  accept  a service  | 
from  strangers ; I have  not  asked  you  for  any.”  i 

“ Stay,  beautiful  Carolina,”  I exclaimed;  “ I adore  you.”  i 

“ Sir,  I have  the  honour  to  Avish  you  good  evening.”  ' 

“ Stay,  angelic  vision:  I am  an  officer  of  Marines?” 

“What  have  I to  do  with  the  Marines?”  : 

“ I come  to  devote  myself  to  you.” 

“ Sir, — really  sir,  you  carry  the  joke  too  far;  I must  dispense  > 
with  your  unseasonable  visit.  I have  again  the  honour  to! 
wish  you  good  evening.” 

Carolina  Avas  about  to  close  the  little  slide  of  the  door  through 
which  this  brief  conversation  had  been  carried  on,  when, 
growing  desperate  with  vexation,  1 held  the  slide  open  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  I pulled  the  foAvl  from  my  pocket, 
and  held  it  dangling  before  her  face.  Oh!  if  you  had  seen  her 
look  1 — her  eyes  were  fixed  as  Hamlet’s  when  he  sees  his  father’s 
ghost,  her  mouth  opened,  and  two  little  rivulets  of  Avater  ran 
doAvn  at  each  side,  as  when  an  alderman  gets  the  first  odour  of 
a well-kept  haunch. 

“ Senorita,”  said  I,  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  favourable 
impression  the  vision  of  the  foAvl  had  made  on  my  beloved; 

“ this  bird  is  a proof  of  the  warm  interest  which  I take  in  your 
Avelfare.  I have  heard  that  you  were  suffering  from  the  severe 
affiiction  that  has  fallen  on  this  city;  and,  though  I risk  my 
character  and  the  safety  of  his  Brittannic  Majesty’s  fleet  by 
bringing  into  Oporto  any  part  of  the  jprovision  allotted  for  the 
crews  I could  not  resist  the  impulse  Of  stealing  the  bird,  Avhich 
I noAv  have  the  honor  to  lay  at  your  feet.” 

“ Senor,”  said  she,  “ I will  accept  the  fowl,  and  cattnot  bht 
feel  obliged  by  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  ray  welfare. 
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Good  night,  senor;  it  is  getting  late:  I am  certain  yon  are 
anxious  to  return  to  yo-ur  ship.”  With  these  words  she  shut 
the  little  slide  of  the  door,  and  I remained  in  the  passage,  gaping 
witli  astonishment,  ci>nfounded  with  delight,  and  wondering 
at  the  new  recipe  I had  invented  for  making  love.  ^ I awaited 
for  some  time,  hoping  that  the  little  wicket  wouia  be  again 
opened;  but  Carolina,  1 presume,  was  too  much  occupied  with 
the  present  I had  made  her  to  think  of  returning  to  bid  me  a 
second  farewell;  and  I descended  the  staircase,  charmed  beyond 
expression  with  the  result  of  my  stratagem. 

I kept,  of  course,  my  re  ape  for  making  love  a profound 
secret ; but  I did  not  venture  to  put  it  again  into  operation  foi 
two  or  three  days.  I made,  however,  the  accustomed  regular 
survey  of  the  street  in  wliich  Carolina  resided,  and  watched 
with  much  interest  for  the  reception  given  to  my  rivals.  I 
cannot  express  the  delight  with  which  I witnessed  them  all, 
one  after  the  other,  refused  admittance  to  her  house.  “ She  is 
picking  the  bones  of  the  fowl,”  thought  I;  “that  is  a niuch 
better  employment  than  listening  to  their  stupid  declarations. 
I must  take  care  to  keep  my  mistress  in  good  humour,  and  to 
I improve  the  favourable  opinion  she  has  already  formed  of  me.” 
I therefore  watched  my  opportunity  ; secured  a duck  out 
of  the  next  basket  of  poultry,  and  hastened  on  the  wings  of 
'love  to  lay  my  treasure  at  her  feet.  No  sooner  did  my  trem- 
bling hand  pull  the  bell-cord,  and  my  eager  voice  announce 
my  name,  than  I heard  her  gentle  step  in  the  passage,  and 
soon  the  little  slide  of  the  door  was  opened,  and  I felt  my 
aeart  leap  to  my  mouth  as  I beheld  her  beautiful  eye  beara- 
ino-  me  with  undisguised  satisfaction.  To  ensure  my  wel- 
come, and  to  save  the  dear  creature  from  the  pangs  of  expec- 
tation, I produced  the  duck,  swinging  it  to  and  fra  before  the 
wicket,  as  a nurse  does  a pretty  toy  that  she  offers  to  the 
longing  wishes  of  the  child.  Carolina  smiled  her  sweetest 
smile ; and,  when  I pushed  in  the  prize,  she  returned  me 
thanks  in  so  endearing  a manner  that  I lost  all  command  of 
my  reason,  and  poured  out  upon  the  staircase  a volume  of 
protestations  of  eternal  love  which  might  have  served  for  the 
whole  ship’s  company.  From  that  hour  my  affair  was  done. 
Carolina  could  not  resist  the  voice  of  truth,  and  the  tender 
proofs  of  esteem  which  I alone  had  the  power  to  offer.  She 
refused  to  admit  me  then,  but  promised  to  consult  her  aunt 
on  the  propriety  of  receiving  my  visits  J and  that,  if  the  dis- 
creet matron  permitted  it,  she  would  be  too  happy  in  my  ac- 
quaintance. I entreated  the  dear  girl  not  to  delay  my  hap- 
piness, and  I fixed  the  following  Thursday  for  the  formidable 
interview  with  the  aunt. 

I lay  the  whole  of  the  next  night  awake,  thinking  over  the 
present  which  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  old  lady.  I 
finally  resolved  to  purloin  a small  leg  of  lamb,  which  1 ob- 
, served  hung  up  in  the  steward’s  pantry;  and,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  it  in  my  pocket,  I cut  a great  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom, so  that  the  handle  of  the  leg  would  hang  down,  while 
the  thicker  part  prevented  it  from  slipping  through.  Armed 
with  my  leg,  I asked  leave  to  go  to  Oporto,  and  received  with 
joy  the  accustomed  friendly  nod.  I soon  landed  at  the  arse- 
nal, and  mounted  the  long  hill  which  led  into  the  town,hold- 
ing  myself  as  straight  as  possible,  so  that  the  exuberance  of 
my  pocket  should  not  be  perceived.  Unfortunately  for  me, 
a score  of  hungry  dogs,  which  infest  all  Portuguese  towns, 
were  holding  a council-of-  war  at  the  quay  when  I stept  on 
shore  ; and  one  of  them,  getting  scent  of  the  end  of  the  leg 
of  mutton  w’hich  hung  through  the  hole,  in  my  pocket,  gave 
a hint  to  the  rest  of  the  contraband  which  was  going  on,  and 
I soon  had  the  whole  train  after  me,  sniffing  at  my  tail,  and 
making  snaps  at  the  tempting  morsel.  I would  have  stopped 
to  pick  up  a stone,  which  is  the  only  way  of  frightening  a 
Portuguese  street  dog  ; but  I was  afraid  to  disarrange  the 
perpendicular,  recollecting  that,  as  I bent  down,  the  end  of 
the  leg  of  lamb  would  be  visible.  I therefore  bore  the  an- 
noyance as  well  as  I could,  kicking  out  behind  from  time  to 
time  when  my  friends  were  most  troublesome. 

The  next  day,  when  I went  on  board  ship  to  make  the 
usual  report  to  the  captain,  I found  that  a court  of  inquiry 
was  going  on  into  the  disappearance  of  the  very  leg  of  lamb 
which  1 had  feloniously  purloined.  The  steward  had  re- 
ported the  accident  to  the  purveyor  of  the  mess,  and  he  had 


called  a council-of- war,  who  thought  fit  to  make  an  official 
report  to  the  skipper  ! so  that  the  readers  will  readily  ima- 
gine the  agony  of  niy  feelings  when  I was  asked  to  join  the 
board,  and  to  assist  in  the  inveatigation.  Fortunately  for  me 
one  of  the  aides-de-camp  of  the  emperor  had  that  morning 
come  on  board  to  request  of  the  captain  some  provision  for 
the  imperial  table,  protesting  that  Don  Pedro  and  his  staff 
had  nothing  better  than  salt  fish  for  rations ; which  request 
the  captain  was  compelled,  by  a strict  sense  of  duty,  to  re- 
fuse ; and  everybody  set  it  down  as  certain,  the  instant  the 
circumstance  was  brought  to  mind,  that  it  was  the  aide-de- 
camp  who  stole  the  lamb.  He  had  come  wrapped  up  iu  his 
cloak,  which  was  a circumstance  fatal  to  his  character  ; and 
it  v/as  agreed  by  the  whole  conclave  that  the  gentleman  with 
the  gold-laced  hat  and  large  cloak  had  been  the  thief.  I 
blushed  up  to  the  eyes  at  the  consciousness  of  my  guilt,  and 
the  dishonourable  part  I was  playing  in  allowing  an  innocent 
person  to  be  wronged  for  my  misdeed  ; but  I recollected  that 
the  young  man  was  one  of  the  party  who  ridiculed  me  the 
day  before  in  the  presence  of  Carolina,  and  wounded  vanity 
made  me  disregard  the  twitchings  of  conscience. 

Afraid  of  the  consequences  in  case  a discovery  should  take 
place,  1 kept  quiet  for  nearly  a week  together,  until  a little 
note,  written  in  a cramped  hand,  was  brought  for  me  to  t’he 
signal  station,  from  which  I found  by  the  confession  of  the 
aunt  that  Carolina  was  in  despair  at  not  seeing  me  again,  and 
that  she  was  very  ill  from  a salt-fish  diet.  I was  conscience- 
stricken  at  the  consequences  of  my  neglect,  and  determined 
not  to  lose  a moment  in  carrying  provisions  to  my  starving 
beauty;  so,  running  to  a basket  that  had  just  been  brought 
in  from  the  Miguelite  market  to  be  passed  on  board  the  Com 
modore,  I seized  a turkey-poult,  feathers  and  all,  and  thrust 
it  into  the  same  coat-pocket  which  had  been  enlarged  to  hold 
the  leg  of  lamb.  I asked  and  received  leave  to  go  on  shore, 
and  pushed  as  fast  as  four  oars  could  impel  me  to  the  usual 
landing-place  near  the  old  nunnery.  I saw  some  of  the  idle 
dogs  basking  in  the  sun,  but  did  not  heed  their  presence, 
so  filled  was  I wuth  the  idea  of  my  Carolina;  and,  jumping 
out  of  the  boat,  I ran  along  the  quay,  totally  unconscious  ot 
the  sneers  that  my  presence  excited.  At  last,  when  I got  to 
the  open  rope- walk  where  the  market  is  usually  held,  the 
number  of  my  canine  assailants  became  increased;  and  one 
of  them,  bolder  than  the  rest,  making  a sudden  snap  at  the 
head  of  the  young  turkey,  which  hung  down  through  the 
fatal  hole  in  my  pocket,  dragged  its  long  neck  to  view,  and 
exposed  my  shame  to  the  assembled  multitude.  A crowd 
immediately  gathered  round  me,  and  a score  of  other  dogs 
began  to  contest  the  prize  with  him  that  held  the  head  of  the 
turkey  in  his  mouth.  I was  in  despair,  and  drew  my  sword 
to  rid  me  of  the  cursed  assailants;  when,  on  the  instant,  as  if 
to  overwhelm  me  with  disgrace,  the  captain  of  the  ship  to 
which  I belonged  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and, 
laying  his  hand  on  my  arm,  told  me  to  consider  myself  under 
arrest. 

The  turkey-poult  had  by  this  time  been  torn  from  my 
pocket  by  the  perseverance  of  my  tormentors.  It  was  pulled 
from  one  to  the  other  on  the  ground;  while  the  hungry  citi- 
zens endeavoured  to  save  its  mangled  remains,  and  a running 
fight  was  kept  up  between  them  and  the  dogs,  which  under 
other  circumstances  would  have  been  highly  amusing.  ^ly 
heart  was  heavy,  and  I was  incapable  of  enjoying  the  most 
palpable  joke.  I walked  slowly  to  the  quay  side,  threw  my- 
self into  the  first  boat  that  offered,  went  on  board  my  ship, 
gave  up  my  sword  to  the  senior  officer,  was  placed  under  a 
formal  arrest,  and  told  to  prepare  myself  for  a court  of  in- 
quiry. I must  say  that  I felt  more  for  poor  Carolina  than  I 
did  for  myself;  and  I could  not  lielp  expressing  my  anxiety 
on  her  account  to  one  of  my  brother  officers  who  came  to 
condole  with  mo  on  my  situation.  The  false  friend,  I was 
told  afterwards,  profited  by  the  hint;  and,  instead  of  commit- 
ting himself  as  1 did,  he  hired  a little  cottage  at  the  jMiguel* 
ite  side  of  the  river,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  fleet, 
where  he  placed  Carolina  and  her  aunt,  and  soon  taught 
them  to  forget  me.  The  worst  of  the  affair  was,  that 
General  Santa  Martha  sent  in  a formal  complaint  to  the 
consul  and  the  commodore  of  the  squadron,  and  threatened 
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to  stop  the  usual  supply  of  provisions  for  the  ships’  use.  A 
long  correspondence  took  place  on  the  subject,  which  may 
fee  found  now  in  the  records  of  the  Foreign  Ofi&ce,  l am 
glad  to  say,  for  the  credit  of  the  service,  that  the  affair  was 
hushed  up  in  the  end,  and  the  Miguelites  consented  to  give 
us  the  required  rations.  I was  made  the  victim  of  that  ar- 
rangement, and  was  glad  to  retire  from  the  service  on  half- 
pay, to  escape  being  ignominiously  dismissed  by  a court- 
martial.  I now  live  a miserable  example  of  the  doctrine  of 
expediency.  I entertain  a horror  of  young  turkeys  and  of  dogs, 
and  would  be  gladly  informed  of  some  land  where  neither  of 
those  odious  creatures  are  to  be  met  with. — Bentley's  Mis- 
cellany. 


AN  ADVENTURE  AT  SEA. 

It  is  a most  difficult  task  for  any  person  to  conceive  the 
sensation  produced  by  the  ominous  words,  a man  over- 
hoar How  much  more  difficult  then  must  be  the  attempt 
to  describe  it  ? 

In  the  month  of  June,  1834,  the  M East  Indiaman, 

1400  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  T sailed  from  London, 

bound  for  Calcutta,  embarking  at  Northfleet  a detachment, 
consisting  of  8 officers,  and  286  rank  and  file,  belonging  to 
H.M.  regiment,  exclusive  of  women  and  children,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  were  already  on  board  between  30  and  40 
cabin  passengers,  making  with  the  ship’s  officers  and  crew,  a 
total  of  about  500  souls. 

The  troops  were  destined  for  Madras,  which  port  we  reached 
on  the  morning  of  the  1st  October  following,  and  on  the  com- 
manding officer  reporting  his  arrival  in  the  proper  quarter,  it 
was  confidently  anticipated  that  our  disembarkation  would 
take  place  the  same  evening;  however,  such  was  not  the  case, 
for  it  imfortunately  happened  that  the  regiment  (which  was 
stationed  at  Masulipatam  at  the  period  of  our  leaving  England) 
had  suffered  to  such  an  extent  from  the  unhealthiness  of  that 
climate,  as  to  be  reduced  to  a mere  skeleton,  so  that  the  Indian 
Government  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  order  its  immediate 
removal  from  thence  to  Moulmein,  a town  situate  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Burman  Empire,  and  the  few  who  still  survived, 
sailed  for  the  latter  place  on  the  8th  of  the  preceding  month 
(September)  which  left  us  perfectly  at  a loss  to  conceive  how 
we  should  ultimately  be  disposed  of ; but  as  a great  portion  of 
the  cargo  was  shipped  from  Madras,  together  with  several  of 
the  passengers,  some  days  necessarily  transpired  in  conveying 
the  baggage  and  merchandise  ashore,  during  which  time  the 

government  authorities  were  negociating  with  Captain  T 

for  carrying  the  detachment  direct  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
corps,  by  which  means  we  were  saved  the  trouble  and  inconve- 
nience of  disembarking  from  the  M and  re-embarking  on 

board  some  other  vessel. 

An  agreement  was  finally  entered  into,  by  which  the  captain 
undertook  to  convey  us  thither  at  the  rate  of  about  £3  per 
head,  so  after  completing  all  arrangements  at  Madras  we  sailed 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th.  The  weather  was  extremely  un- 
settled, being  the  monsoon;  continually  raining — very  hazy — 
one  moment  a perfect  calm  and  the  next  blowing  a hurricane; 
in  fact,  I believe  we  had  but  one  fine  day  during  our  passage 
across  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  was 
on  the  16  th  of  the  same  month — one  of  those  beautiful  morn- 
ings that  are  to  be  seen  only  in  tropical  climates,  not  a cloud 
was  visible — a strong  breeze  blowing — the  sea  running  very 
high;  but  as  the  wind  was  now  favourable,  and  the  ship  going 
at  least  ten  knots  an  hour,  every  soul  on  board  appeared  busily 
engaged,  and  good  humour  prevailed  around.  The  ship’s  offi- 
cers were  pacing  the  poop  with  instruments  in  their  hands, 
occasionally  stopping  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  observa- 
tions; the  passengers  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whom  the 
fineness  of  the  day  had  induced  to  venture  on  deck,  were  pro- 
menading the  quarter-deck;  the  ship’s  company  and  solffiers 
were  actively  engaged  in  hanging  their  wet  clothing  (which 
had  been  saturated  for  days  from  the  effects  of  heavy  rains  and 
a boisterous  sea)  in  the  shrouds  and  various  parts  of  the  rig- 
ging; and  the  meridian  being  obtained,  the  words  were  given, 
“ Strike  Eight  Bells,”  and  “ Pipe  to  Dinner”  then  followed  the 
shrill  whistles  of  the  boatswain  and  his  mates,  and  in  quick 


succession  all  hands  disappeared  as  if  by  magic;  the  ship’s 
company  and  troops  repaired  to  their  berths  waiting  the  arrivst 
of  the  cooks  and  orderlies,  who  had  gone  to  the  “ cabouse”  for 
the  “ salt-junjk  and  duff”  belonging  to  their  various  messes, 
whfie  a majority  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  the  officers, 
retired  to\the'  “ cuddy”  for  refreshments. 

The  men  had  just  finished  their  repast  and  partaken  of  their 
« grog;’’  gome  were  Jying  about  the  decks,  others  had  gone 
“ for’ard”  to  smoke  :their  pipes ; the  cooks  and  orderlies  were 
washing  up  and  stowing  away  their  “ mess-kids,  &c.”  when 
the  fearful  cry  “ a man  overboard”  was  reiterated  from  stern 
to  stern.  In  a moment  the  deck  was  indiscriminately  crowded 
by  men,  women,  and  children;  fifty  different  orders. emanated 
from  the  various  officers,  and  were  as  promptly  obeyed— the 
“ life-buoy”  cut  adrift— the  ship  hove  to— one  of  the  boats 
lowered  from  the  “ davits,”  and  on  a cry  of  “ Volunteers  for  ' 
the  boat”  being  raised — such  is  the  noble  and  generous  bearing 
of  British  seamen — that  a simultaneous  rush  “ aft”  was  made  j 
by  the  whole  crew,  each  one  struggling  as  though  for  his  life  i 
to  pass  through  the  crowd,  preceffing  him  in  order  that  he  I 
might  prove  instrumental  in  rescuing  a shipmate  from  a I 
watery  grave.  | 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  fourth-mate  and  ten  or  a j 
dozen  hands  were  in  the  cutter,  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction  | 
that  she  would  have  been  swamped  by  numbers  alongside  had  | 
they  not  instantly  shoved  her  off,  so  determined  were  they  all  1 
to  risk  their  own  lives  in  attempting  to  save  that  of  the  unfor-  j 
tunate  wretch  whom  they  were  doomed  never  to  behold  again. 

No  sooner  had  the  boat  quitted  the  ship  than  the  greatest 
fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  those  daring  and  noble- 
hearted  fellows,  as  the  sea  was  running  too  high  for  their  frail 
bark,  and  nothing  short  of  saving  human  life  would  have  war- 
ranted such  an  undertaking,  but,  still  on  she  bounded,  gliding 
over  each  successive  wave,  like  an  Aquatic  bird,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  life-buoy,  which  had  been  cut  away  from  the  stern  | 
the  moment  the  alarm  was  given,  to  enable  the  poor  creature, 
in  the  event  of  his  rising  to  the  surface  and  being  able  to  reach 
it,  until  more  effectual  assistance  arrived,  every  now  and  tlien 
disappearing  from  our  view  for  two  or  three  minutes  together.  ; 
The  most  breathless  anxiety  pervaded  every  soul  on  board,  i 
and  many  were  the  fervent  prayers  offered  up  to  the  Almighty  I 
not  only  for  their  preservation,  but  that  their  exertions  might  I 
be  crowned  with  success.  I 

The  fore,  main,  and  mizen  shrouds  and  tops  were  literally  | 
covered  with  human  beings,  straining  their  eyeballs  in  the  di-  | 
rection  the  boat  had  taken,  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  her  | 
and  proclaim  the  welcome  news  that  she  still  braved  the 
dangers  by  wliich  she  was  surrounded.  Once  she  disappeared 
for  an  unusual  length  of  time,  which  gave  rise  to  the  most 
alarming  apprehensions  and  conjectures.  One  would  exclaim, 
“Oh!  she  must  have  sank;”  another  said,  “She  has  certainly 
capsized,  otherwise  we  should  have  seen  them  again  ere  this;”  I 
a third  cried  out,  “Oh!  I’m  afraid  they  have  all  gone  to  the 
bottom and  a fourth  intimated  his  fears  that  we  should  never 
behold  any  of  them  again.  Such  were  the  expressions  conse-  | 
quent  upon  their  alarm,  and  when  at  last  she  was  descried 
manfully  struggling  with  the  all-devouring  element,  a deafen-  I 
ing  shout  of  applause  arose  from  every  part  of  the  ship. 

After  scouring  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in  every  direction  j 
around  the  spot  where  the  life-buoy  floated,  and  feeling  con-  j 
vinced  that  any  further  efforts  would  be  useless  as  well  as  j 
dangerous,  with  heavy  hearts  they  proceeded  to  pick  up  the  i 
buoy,  and  turned  the  head  of  their  boat  towards  the  ship.  Her  j 
return  was  watched  with  the  same  intense  interest  as  her  de-  j 
parture,  and  as  she  neared  the  M , any  one  might  compre- 

hend, from  the  sorrow  depicted  in  the  countenance  of  every  ‘ 
individual  on  board  her,  that  their  search  had  proved  unavail- 
ing. Thus,  after  being  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  a tempestuous  ! 
sea  for  upwards  of  an  hour  in  a small  boat,  they  were  reluct- 
antly compelled  to  abandon  their  most  praiseworthy  exertions; 
their  minds  solely  absorbed  by  the  melancholy  circumstance 
which  had  deprived  them  of  their  shipmate,  without  consider- 
ing for  one  moment  the  perils  they  had  endured  in  attempting  ; 
to  rescue  him  from  the  boundless  deep. 

The  unfortunate  man  was,  on  that  fatal  day,  “ Cook  of  the 
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mess,”  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  from  the  ship’s  steward  an 
I 'allowance  of  provisions  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men 
i comprising  the  mess  to  which  he  belonged,  take  the  meat  to 
the  “ caboose,”  carry  the  same  to  his  messmates  when  cooked, 
•and  after  dinner  to  clear  away  the  “kids  and  platters.”  It 
appears  that  he  took  a bucket,  with  a loose  rope  fastened  to  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  some  water  from  the  sea  to  wash  up 
with.  He  did  not  go  on  deck,  which  is  customary  in  bad 
weather,  but  went  to  the  third  or  fourth  port  on  the  lee  side, 
and  passing  the  other  end  of  the  rope  several  times  round  his 
arm,  he  dropped  the  bucket  into  the  sea.  As  soon  as  the  line 
became  “ taut,”  the  bucket  immediately  filled,  the  weight  of 
which,  combined  with  the  ship’s  rapid  progress  through  the 
Water,  dragged  him  through  the  port  into  the  sea.  The 


calamity  was  so  sudden  that  he  had  not  sufficient  time  to  cast 
the  rope  from  his  arm.  An  instantaneous  outcry  was  raised 
by  those  who  witnessed  the  catastrophe,  but  he  was  never  seen 
afterwards. 


CAPT.  ROSS’S  VOYAGE  IN  SEARCH  OF  THE 
MISSING  WHALERS. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1835,  the  most  painful  anxiety  and 
deep  feelings  of  sympathy  were  manifested  for  the  fate  and 
sufferings  of  the  crews  of  eleven  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the 
whale-fishing  at  Davis’s  Straits,  whose  protracted  absence 
caused  fearful  apprehensions  for  their  safety,  and  were 
eventually  the  occasion  of  a general  subscription  throughout 


NARRATIVE  OF  CAPTAIN  JAMES  CLARK  ROSs's  VOYAGE,  IN  THE  COVE,  IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  MISSING  WHALERS,  IN  1830. 


the  country,  to  defray  the  expense  of  an  expedition  equipped 
with  the  hope  of  rescuing  the  sufferers  from  their  dreadful 
situation. 

The  eleven  missing  vessels  were,  the  William  Torr,  of 
Hull;  Jane,  of  Hull;  Viewforth,  of  Kirkcaldy;  Middleton, 
of  Aberdeen,  supposed  to  be  frozen  in  the  land  ice  of  the  west 
coast  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  in  about  latitude  67®  N. ; the  Dun- 
combe,  Abram,  Harmony,  and  Dordon,  of  Hull ; Norfolk,  of 
Berwick;  Grenville  Bay,  of  Newcastle:  and  Lady  Jane,  of 
Newcastle. 

Captain  James  Clark  Ross,  R.N.,  whose  experience,  gained 
during  six  successive  voyages  of  discovery  to  the  arctic 
regions,  well  fitted  him  for  the  service,  having  expressed  his 
belief  that  it  was  possible  to  afford  relief,  and  having  volun- 
teered to  take  the  command  of  any  expedition  the  admiralty 
No.  16. 


might  be  pleased  to  send,  was  despatched  to  Hull,  where  his 
arrival  was  greeted  with  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  joy 
and  gratitude.  The  Hull  merchants,  with  the  liberality  for 
which  they  were  eminently  distinguished,  offered  to  hire  and 
equip  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  port  which  the  captain 
should  consider  best  adapted  to  the  service,  on  condition  that 
the  admiralty  would  put  on  board  the  necessary  provisions 
and  stores,  and  place  her  under  naval  discipline,  so  conducive 
to  the  maintenancS^of  order,  and  so  essential  to  the  success  of 
enterprises  of  so  desperate  a character. 

After  a careful  examination  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  the 
Cove,  of  380  tons,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Spivey  and  Cooper,  was 
selected,  and  Captain  Ross  hoisted  his  pennant  on  board  of 
her  on  the  21st  of  December. 

During  the  interval  of  time  occupied  in  equipping  the  Cove 
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two^f  the  absent  ships^  the  Harmony  and  Dancombe,  of  Hull, 
arrived  ,in  England.  The  infonnatioii  derived  from  the  mas- 
ters of  those  vessels  confirmed  the  accounts  previously^  re- 
ceived, viz.  that  four  of  the  ships,  namely,  the  William  lorr, 
Jane,  Viewforth,  and  Middleton,  were  frozeri  in  the  land  ice 
of  the  west  coast,  and  that  the  other  four  which  had  been  in 
company  with  these  two  vessels  were  still  beset  in  the  pack, 
and  drifting  with  it  to  the  southward.  The  eleventh  vessel, 
the  Dordoti,  had  been  wrecked,  and  her  crew  received  on 

board  the  other  ships.  i.  i i 

In  the  meantime  the  admiralty  engaged  to  fortify  two  homo-, 
vessels,  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  with  the  greatest  possiole  des- 
patch ; and  these  were  to  be  sent  out  to  Captain  Ross,  Jo  en- 
able bini  to  cross  the  main  body  of  the  middle  ice,  and  thus 


efiectually  to  relieve  the  crews  of  the  four  ships  reported  to  he 
frozen  in  the  land  ice  ; hut  circumstances  eventually  occurred, 
which  rendered  the  co-operation  of  these  vessels  unnecessary, 
and  the  Cove  was  left  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  voyage 
alone. 

The  Cove  sailed  from  Hull  on  the  5th  of  January,  1836.  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  arrived  off  the  Pentland  Frith. 
From  a fishing-boat  that  came  alongside,  they  were  told  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Norfolk,  one  of  the  missing  ships,  on  the 
2nd  instant,  at  Stromness,  The  wind  and  tide  being  against 
them,  they  stood  in  and  anchored  in  Long  Hope  Harbour, 
when  LieutenciiiC  Inman  was  immediately  despatched  to 
Stiooiness  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statement,  and  to  ob- 
tain the  latest  information  respecting  the  other  ships. 
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Soon  after  their  arrival  a gale  came  on  from  the  S.  W.,  but 
abated  considerably  on  the  fcliowing  day;  and  the  wind 
having  changed  during  the  night  to  the  N.E.,  they  weighed 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  and  passing  through  Hoy  Sound, 
got  fairly  into  the  Atlantic  Ouean  before  night. 

On  the  14th,  when  in  latitude  61“  N.  and  longitude  6“  W., 
they  were  surprised  to  see  two  very  large  icebergs.-  A sight 
so  novel  within  200  miles  of  our  own  shores  excited  much  in- 
terest amongst  them,  as  such  a circumstance  as  icebergs  so 
near  to  England  had  never  before  been  known.  One  of  these 
masses  could  not  have  been  less  than  seventy  feet  high,  and 
more  than  a mile  in  diameter ; the  other  was  higher,  but  much 
less  extensive. 

The  weather  now  experienced  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
but  by  those  who  had  to  encounter  it.  The  rapid  succession 


oi  violent  westerly  gales  opposed  such  obstacles  to  their  ad- 
vance, as  to  require  the  most  unflinching  perseverance  and| 
activity  in  the  officers  and  crew  to  contend  against  thern.l 
Gale  ruse  after  gale  in  quick  succession,  and  each  seemed  to  I 
increase  in  fury  and  duration  ; but  by  carefully  availing  them- 1 
selves  of  every  change  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  i 
spreading  all  Che  canvass  the  ship  would  bear  as  the  gales  i 
abated,  they  made  considerable  progress;  and  by  the  24th 
they  had  gained  the  meridian  of  Iceland  in  latitudej| 
59§“  N.  In  the  evening  of  that  day  a violent  storm  arose 
and  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  five  following  days. 
About  noon  of  the  28th  it  appeared  to  have  gained  its  height, 
The  sea  rose  in  rriost  tremendous  waves,  whilst  the  over- 
powering  impulse  with  which  they  advanced,  threatened  every 
instant  to  overwhelm  their  little  bark. 
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The  ship,  however,  rode  most  beautifully — the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  all  on  board — until  about  five,  p.m.,  when  a 
tremendous  sea  struck  her  on  the  starboard  bow,  carrying 
away  the  bowsprit,  gammoning,  head-knees,  bulwarks,  &c., 
besides  doing  other  material  damage.  Those  who  were  below 
flew  instantly  to  the  deck,  supposing  from  the  violence  of  the 
shock,  that  the  ship  had  struck  against  an  iceberg  or  on  a 
rock,  whilst  the  general  consternation  was  increased  by  a cry 
that  the  “ ship’s  bows  were  stove  in,  and  that  she  was  going 
down.” 

The  panic  was  but  momentary:  the  captain,  accompanied 
by  the  first  lieutenant,  went  forward  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  damage  done,  and  the  best  means  of  proceeding.  Most 
providentially,  before  the  gale  came  on,  he  had  ordered  the 
fore-runners  and  tackles  to  be  set  up  as  an  additional  secu- 
rity ; and  thus  the  foremast,  and  probably  all  the  other 
masts,  were  saved  ; but  failing  in  the  support,  from  the  bow- 
sprit having  gone,  it  still  tottered,  and  threatening,  every 
plunge  the  ship  gave,  to  go  over  the  side,  it  was  necessary  to 
get  the  ship  before  the  sea  in  order  to  get  it  properly  secured, 
and  the  wreck  and  rigging  of  the  bowsprit  saved.  But  this 
was  an  evolution  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  pregnant  with 
the  greatest  danger.  The  captain  and  master,  in  the  main 
rigging,  anxiously  watched  the  most  suitable  time,  and  every 
heart  throbbed  with  anxiety  when,  after  the  captain  had 
given  the  order  to  “ put  the  helm  a-weather,”  and  the  goose- 
wings  of  the  foresail  were  loosed,  the  main-staysail  set,  and 
the  mizen-trysail  hauled  down,  the  ship  gradually  began  to 
pay  off.  She  again  stopped  as  she  got  broadside  to  the  sea. 
This  was  the  time  of  greatest  danger ; it  was,  however,  but  of 

moment’s  duration.  All  was  ready  to  cut  away  the  mizen- 
rnast  had  it  been  necessary,  but  the  ship  gathering  some 
headway,  she  again  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  helm  just  at  the 
moment  when  a tremendous  wave  was  seen  approaching, 
which,  had  it  struck  her  on  the  broadside,  must  liave  com- 
pletely annihilated  the  vessel.  Before  it  could  reach  them 
the  wind  had  got  abaft  the  beam,  the  close-reefed  main-top- 
sail was  let  fall  and  seated  home,  and  the  reefed  foresail  set. 
The  damage  sustained  about  the  bows  proved  to  be  much  less 
than  was  at  first  apprehended.  One  iron  knee  was  found  to 
be  broken,  two  beams  and  fastening-knees  in  the  forehold 
were  loosened,  covering-board  split,  and  the  deck-ends  and 
several  trenails  started. 

All  hands  were  immediately  set  to  work  to  secure  the  fore- 
mast, and  endeavour  to  save  all  the  rigging  and  spars  that 
were  in  danger  from  the  loss  of  the  bowsprit ; and  these  exer- 
tions were  continued  until  the  crew,  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
bad  effectually  secured  all,  as  well  as  the  darkness  of  the 
night  would  permit. 

A disaster  of  tnis  nature  could  not  fail  to  damp  the  spirits 
of  all  on  board.  To  repair  the  damage  at  sea  was  impossible. 
To  return  was  inevitably  necessary,  and  all  sail  that  the  ship 
could  carry  was  pressed  upon  her,  so  that  as  little  time  might 
be  lost  as  possible  in  resuming  their  original  object. 

On  the  30th  the  gale  abated,  and  the  officers  and  crew  were 
employed  in  securing  the  masts,  and  preparing  a jury  bow- 
sprit, which  was  put  in  its  i)lace  and  rigged  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  1st  of  February.  On  the  3rd  the  island  of  St.  Kilda 
was  seen,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  we  anchored  in  the 
harbour  of  Stromness. 

All  the  shipwrights  that  could  be  found  were  immediately 
set  to  work  to  repair  the  damage,  and  by  the  following  Satur- 
day all  was  completed,  and  the  ship  again  ready  to  proceed  to 
sea  as  soon  as  the  wind  and  weather  permitted.  At  eleven, 
p.m.,  the  Jane,  of  Hull,  one  of  the  four  ships  that  were 
reported  to  be  frozen  in  the  land  ice  of  the  west  coast,  arrived 
and  anchored  in  the  roads.  In  the  afternoon  the  Viewforth 
arrived,  and  anchored  in  the  harbour  alongside.  The  scene 
of  misery  that  presented  itself  on  going  on  board  that  vessel 
is  quite  beyond  all  description.  Her  crew  originally  consisted 
of  upwards  of  fifty  men  and  twenty-seven  of  the  Mid^eton’s 
amounting  in  all  to  eighty-four  souls.  Of  these  fourteen  had 
died  of  scurvy,  and  from  the  severity  of  the  cold.  Many 
were  lying  in  the  last  stage  of  that  disease,  several  never 
having  moved  from  their  beds  for  three  or  four  months — a 


mass  of  living  putridity,  their  beds  rotting  beneath  from  the 
accumulated  filth.  I he  stench  was  perfectly'  insupportable, 
and  the  whole  scene  the  most  appalling  and  overpow'ering. 
Only  seven  of  all  on  board  were  able  to  do  duty  ; and  but  a 
few  days  more  at  sea,  and  probably  not  one  on  board  would 
have  survived.  The  horrible  appearance  of  the  crew  so 
alarmed  the  inhabitants,  that  none  would  receive  them  into 
their  houses;  and  had  not  Captain  Ross  taken  the  responsibi- 
lity upon  himself  of  hiring  a large  empty  house,  and  fitting  it 
up  as  a temporary  hospital  for  their  reception,  it  appeared 
probable  they  w'ould  have  been  left  to  die  in  their  misery. 

Before  the  Cove  sailed,  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear 
that  the  Abram,  of  Hull,  another  wdialer,  had  arrived  safe,  so 
that  the  Lady  Jane,  of  N-ewcastle,  and  the  William  Torr,  of 
Hull,  were  the  only  two  vessels  now  missing. 

On  the  24th  of  February  they  stood  out  to  sea,  and  had 
fair  weather  and  moderate  wind  until  the  4th  of  March,  at 
which  time  they  had  again  reached  30°  west  longitude, 
Avhere  their  difficulties  again  commenced.  The  wind  changed 
to  the  west,  and  continued  to  blow  violently,  with  but  little 
intermission  for  the  following  twenty-three  days,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  although  every  possible  exertion  had 
been  made,  and  a heavy  press  of  cativass  carried  whenever  it 
was  practicable  to  do  so,  they  had  only  advanced  about  one 
hundred  miles  in  the  desired  direction. 

After  encountering  a severity  of  weather  which  it  has 
perhaps  never  been  tht  fate  of  any  ship  to  have  before  ex- 
perienced, the  Cove  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  ice  at  11  a.ni., 
on  the  7th  April,  in  about  latitude  54°  N.,  and  longitude 
54°  W.,  being  very  near  the  spot  where  the  Abram  had 
escaped  from  the  pack;  and  where  it  might  be  expected  that, 
had  the  other  two  vessels  drifted  down  in  a similar  manner, 
they  might  hope  to  fall  in  with  them. 

The  wind  was  blowing  directly  towards  the  ice,  and  the 
snow  falling  heavily  at  the  time  : their  approach  to  the  pack 
was  indicated  by  the  temperature  of  the  sea  falling  from  38° 
to  29»;  and  on  the  fog  and  snow’  clearing  away,  it,  w’as  seen  at 
the  distance  of  about  three  miles,  extending  right  across  the 
ship’s  bows  as  far  as  the  eye  could  discern.  It  was  extremely 
closely  })acked  together  by  the  late  heavy  easterly  gales. 

The  whole  day  was  passed  in  carefully  examining  the 
pack,  and,  before  dark,  in  getting  out  from  amongst  the 
heavy  loose  ice,  which  they  always  found  lying  several  miles 
off  its  edge,  and  from  which  the  ship,  notwithstanding  the 
greatest  care  and  attention,  frequently  received  very  vio- 
lent shocks.  There  were  many  days  that,  owing  to  the  thick 
fogs  and  snowy  weather,  they  were  unable  to  approach  the 
pack;  but  the  most  trying  occasions  were  those  in  which  the 
easterly  gales  came  on  whilst  they  were  at  the  pack  edge. 
One  of  these,  which  occurred  on  the  27th  of  Ai)iil,  may  be 
considered  the  most  violent  and  trying  gale,  in  every  respect, 
that  they  had  experienced. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  w hilst  engaged  in  their  exa- 
mination, the  wind  suddenly  shifted  to  the  north-east,  and 
increased  so  quickly  to  a gale,  that  in  less  than  three  hours 
their  sail  was  reduced  to  a close-reefed  main-topsail  and 
storm-staysails.  When  darkness  closed  upon  them  it  was 
blowing  a perfect  hurricane;  and  with  the  pack  under  their 
lee  at  a distance  of  only  four  or  five  miles,  they  seemed  to 
have  but  little  chance  of  escape.  The  sea  rose  in  mountains 
over  the  devoted  bark;  each  successive  wave  threatenijig 
their  destruction.  The  necessity  of  carrying  the  storm, 
fore,  and  mizen-staysail,  in  addition  to  the  close-reefed  main- 
topsail,  so  buried  the  vessel,  that  her  lee  fore-yard-arm  was 
frequently  immersed  several  feet  in  the  ocean,  while  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  thick  spray-drift,  that  froze  as 
it  flew  along,  prevented  their  seeing  fifty  yards  before  them. 

The  storm  continued  with  unabated  fury  until  Sunday. 
Heavy  seas  had  broken  over  the  vessel,  and  swept  away  her 
lee-bulwarks  and  many  articles  from  the  deck;  and  the  hurri- 
cane blew  with  -such  violence  tliat  the  main-topsail,  the  only 
sail  they  had  set,  was  expected  every'  instant  to  be  torn  t(» 
pieces.  Never  was  daydight  looked  for  with  such  ])aintul 
anxiety;  and  when  it  came  they  could  see  little  more  than  f)e- 
fore  for  the  thick  falling  snow.  The  .ship  appeared  to  he  one 
mass  of  ice,  even  to  her  topmast  head;  the  smallest  ropes  were 
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enveloped  with  the  frozen  spray  of  the  seas  that  had  broken 
over  them,  untj^  their  size  was  increased  to  that  of  a stream- 
' cable;  and  on  the  lower  rigging  and  backstays  the  ice  had 
accumulated,  and  increased  the  top  weight  so  much,  that  the 
vessel  lurched  so  heavily  as  to  threaten  destruction  to  the 
masts  they  were  intended  to  support.  In  the  afternoon  the 
gale  somewhat  abated,  and  all  hands  were  employed  in  reliev- 
ing the  masts  by  breaking  the  ice  off  the  shrouds  and  rigging. 
The  sea  was,  however,  stUl  running  very  high,  and  this  Vas 
not  accomplished  without  much  danger. 

At  ten  the  sea  had  sufficiently  subsided  to  admit  of  their 
setting  the  close-reefed  foresail;  and  the  gale  having  changed 
three  points  more  to  the  northward,  all  apprehensions  of  falling 
down  upon  the  pack  were  removed;  and  the  next  morning  they 
were  again  enabled  to  resume  the  examination  of  the  ice. 

On  the  15th  of  May  they  boarded  the  Undaunted,  of  Kirk- 
caldy, and  received  intelligence  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Lady 
Jane.  In  the  evening  the  Undaunted  parted  company,  direct- 
ing her  course  to  the  north,  whilst  the  Cove  stood  to  the  west, 
to  continue  their  examination  of  the  pack,  which  they  had  now 
completed  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  60th  degree— a distance  of 
about  400  miles. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  they  had  arrived  'in  latitude 
65"',  when  they  were  obliged  to  discontinue  the  examination  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  to  Holsteinburg.  At  nine,  p.m., 
soundings  were  obtained  in  210  fathoms,  rock  and  coral.  It 
was  hazy  at  the  time,  with  small  snow  falling,  so  that  they 
could  not  see  to  any  distance.  The  captain,  when  he  left  the 
deck  at  four  in  the  morning,  told  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
Lieutenant  Ommany,  that  if  it  became  clear,  he  would  see  the 
tops  of  some  mountains  at  the  distance  of  ninety  miles.  At 
six  in  the  morning  they  were  seen  bearing  N.E.  at  that 
distance. 

On  the  30th,  the  high  land  about  Holsteinburg  was  in  sight ; 
and  the  ship  being  becalmed,  Lieutenant  Crozier  was  des- 
patched in  a boat  to  that  place,  in  order  to  communicate  our 
approach  to  the  captains  of  the  bombs,  the  Erebus  and  Ter- 
ror which  were  expected  at  that  place.  During  the  day  they 
were  visited  by  the  Esquimaux,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  traf- 
ficking with  the  wbaleships  as  they  pass  to  the  northward 
every  year  to  their  fishing  groupd.  From  them  they  learned 
that  there  were  no  ships  in  the  harbour. 

It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  following  day  that  they 
could  reach  the  harbour,  where  they  anchored  at  10  p.m. 
Lieutenant  Crozier  joined  them  a few  hours  before,  and  con- 
firmed the  unwelcome  intelligence  they  had  already  heard. 
For  many  weeks  they  had  looked  anxiously  forward  to  the 
happiness  of  receiving  tidings  from  their  friends  in  England, 
so  that  the  disappointment  at  not  finding  the  bombs  here  was 
severely  felt  by  all. 

During  their  stay  here  they  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
friendship  and  hospitality  by  the  Danish  Governor  and  other 
Danes  residing  at  this  colony.  One  of  their  principal  objects 
in  coming  to  this  place,  was  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the  crew  of 
the  William  Torr  had  landed  upon  any  part  of  the  coast ; but 
they  were  at  once  assured  that  no  stranger  could  have  landed 
without  their  knowing  it,  as  they  had  frequent  communica- 
tions both  to  the  north  and  south,  and  no  such  event  had  been 
noticed  in  the  letters  they  had  recently  received. 

The  colony  of  Holsteinburg  is  situated  at  the  termination 
of  a small  creek,  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  north  shore  of  a 
wide  and  very  extensive  fiord  or  inlet,  in  lat.  60°  56' 32''  N., 
and  long.  53°  34'  28"  W.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  well 
protected  by  numerous  islets,  which,  together  with  the  dan- 
gerous extensive  reef  that  lies  to  the  N.W.  of  it,  and  the 
numbers  of  concealed  rocks  to  the  south,  render  the  approach 
very  difficult  and  hazardous  for  those  unacquainted  with  the 
proper  entrance.  In  tolerably  moderate  weather,  the  Esqui- 
maux immediately  come  off  to  any  ship  they  see  approaching; 
and  most  of  them  understand  sufficiently  well  the  points  of 
danger  to  act  as  pilots. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  June,  they  took  leave  of  their 
kind  friends,  the  Danes,  and  proceeded  to  sea.  Favoured  by 
a strong  southerly  wind,  they  made  rapid  progress  to  the 
north,  keeping  close  along  the  shore,  whose  lofty  snow- 


covered  mountains,  deeply  intersected  by  numerous  valleys  ^ 
and  inlets,  presented  a novel  and  imposing  scene.  They '| 
reached  the  south  edge  of  the  Riscol  reef  at  10  p.m.,  but  here 
few  bergs  were  to  be  seen  ; the  sea  had  risen  as  the  gale  in-  ^ 
creased,  and  broke  over  these  grounded  masses  in  a truly  . 
awful  manner.  As  they  approached  the  northern  edge  of  the^'ii 
reef,  soon  after  midnight,  the  numbers  and  magnitude  of  the  !l 
bergs  greatly  increased,  so  that  at  last  there  appeared  to  the  ! j 
inexperienced  eye  no  passage  for  the  ship  to  pass  through, 
but  one  seemingly  unbroken  line  of  breakers  extended  across 
our  path  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Some  of  these  ice  i 
mountains  must  have  been  above  two  hundred  feet  high ; 
and  their  varied  figures,  slowly  emerging  from  the  foaming 
breakers  that  occasionally  broke  over  their  summits,  pre-  ; 
sented  a spectacle  as  appalling  as  magnificent.  The  captain 
and  master  steered,  as  under  all  sail  she  seemed  to  fly  through  j 
the  narrow  passage  between  the  bergs,  impelled  by  the  strong  i 
breeze  and  heavy  following  sea  ; and  now'^that  the  passaged 
was  effected,  they  had  but  little  wind,  and  perfectly  smooth! 
water.  Several  broken-up  streams  of  heavy  ice  had  collected  i 
amongst  the  bergs,  and  the  main  pack  was  seen  at  a distance  ; 
of  only  two  or  three  miles  to  the  westward. 

As  they  advanced  they  found  the  ice  much  closer  to  the 
land,  and  their  progress  amongst  it  more  intricate  and  diffi-, 
cult.  After  boring  through  several  heavy  streams,  they  again 
got  into  clear  water ; ,and  before  noon  the  Whale  Islands  were' 
in  sight  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles.  * The  wind; 
having  shifted  to  the  eastward,  they  were  unable  to  beat  up 
to  the  anchorage  before  11  p.m.,  at  which  time  they  moored 
in  a very  snug  harbour  with  hawsers  to  the  shore.  A ship' 
was  seen  in  the  offing,  and  Lieutenant  Ommany  and  Mr.' 
Humphrey  were  despatched  in  a boat  to  board  her.  She 
proved  to  be  the  Lord  Gambier,  whaler ; and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  they  learned  that  no  other  ship  was  coming  out,- 
and  that  despatches  had  been  sent  by  some  of  the  whale! 
ships,  ordering  them  to  return  to  England.  It  was  supposed' 
that  these  despatches  had  been  landed  at  Lievely,  a Danish 
settlement  on  the  south  extreme  of  Disco  Island,  distant’ 
about  twenty  miles,  where  the  governor-in-chief  of  the 
northern  colonies.  Major  Fasting,  resided.  Lieutenant  Inman 
was  immediately  despatched  in  a boat  to  that  place  ; butj 
owing  to  bad  weather,  did  not  return  until  the  evening  of  the 
18th,  bringing  with  him  some  private  letters  that  had  been 
left  in  Major  Fasting’s  charge  by  Mr.  Dring,  master  of  the' 
Swan,  of  Hull,  but  no  official  letters  were  amongst  them.  |S 

On  the  next  day  two  other  ships,  the  eclipse  and  Clarendon,  || 
came  off  th%  harbour,  and  were  boarded  by  the  Cove’s  boats. 
From  these  vessels  they  learned  that  all  the  official  letters  j 
were  on  board  the  Lady  Jane,  of  Newcastle,  which  vessel 
was  in  sight  at  a considerable  distance,  and  a boat  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  her.  She  returned  early  next  morning,  bring- 
ing  the  admiralty  orders.  In  the  course  of  the  day  seven  or 
eight  sail  hove-to  off  the  harbour,  and  the  masters  came  on4 
board  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  captain.  Of  these,  five  of' 
them  had  commanded  ships  that  were  amongst  the  eleven, 
missing  vessels  when  the  expedition  was  fitted  out.  Each  of  ^ 
them  brought  on  board  some  contribution  to  their  now  ex- 
hausted stores — fresh  beef,  and  many  other  luxuries,  of  which 
but  few  who  have  not  felt  the  want  can  possibly  understand  . 
how  dufy  to  appreciate  the  value,  were  brought  on  board  as 
presents  to  the  captain  arid  officers. 

A fine  quarter  of  beef,  which  had  been  carefully  preserved 
by  Captain  Taylor,  of  the  Grenville  Bay,  for  Captain  Boss  was  I 
issued  as  extra  allowance  on  the  following  day  to  the  ship’s  I 
company;  and  a portion  of  the  potatoes  were  also  served  out;  I 
so  that  the  crew  also  shared  in  the  generosity  of  their  friends. , I 

They  were  told  that  some  other  ships  which  were  with  the  ! 
fleet  of  whalers,  off  Four  Island  Point,  had  also  official  letters 
on  board  for  Captain  Ross.  It  was  ^so  rumoured  that  the 
Bon  Accord,  Parker,  had  passed  the  wreck  of  a vessel  off  Cape 
Farewell,  the  south  extremity  of  Greenland,  with  yellow  mast- 
heads; and  it  was  said  that  the  mast-heads  of  the  William 
Torr  were  painted  with  that  unusual  colour.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances determined  Captain  Ross  to  proceed  with  the  ship 
to  the  northward,  to  acquire  all  the  information  he  could,  be- 
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fore  he  finally  determined  to  return  to  England,  as  the  admiralty 
had  given  him  considerable  discretionary  power  to  act  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  All  hands  were  kept  hard  at  work  prepar- 
ing for  sea — mending  sails  and  repairing  the  bulwarks  that  had 
been  Avashed  away  in  the  heavy  gales.  All  being  completed,  they 
unmoored  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  and  sailed  the  foUoAving  day. 

The  main  body  of  the  ice  being  closely  packed  against  the 
west  shore  of  Disco  Island,  obliged  them  to  make  their  way  to 
the  northward,  by  the  intricate  and  almost  unknown  passage 
of  the  Waygatz  Strait,  formed  by  the  east  side  of  Disco  and  the 
mainland  of  Greenland.  On  leaving  Whalefish  Islands,  they 
stood  to  the  north-eastward;  but  being  much  hindered  by 
frequent  calms  and  thick  foggy  weather,  they  did  not  gain  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  strait  until  the  morning  of  the  30th 
of  June. 

The  land  on  either  side  of  this  remarkable  strait  rises 
abruptly  to  the  height  of  700  or  800  feet,  and  in  some  places  to 
upwards  of  1,000  feet;  the  Greenland  shore  is  in  many  parts 
precipitous,  and  the  coast  in  general  very  deeply  intersected  by 
numerous  rivers  and  ravines.  The  upper  part  of  the  chfls 
presents  many  picturesque  and  most  extraordinary  appear- 
ances, caused  by  the  projection  of  grotesquely-formed  pinnacles 
of  rock  through  the  perennial  snoAvs  that  clothe  the  summits 
of  the  hills.  Beyond  these,  far  to  the  eastward,  lofty  snow- 
covered  mountains  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  discern,  and 
attain  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  leA^el  of 
the  ocean. 

The  breadth  of  the  strait  varies  from  nine  or  ten  to  about 
twenty  miles,  and  the  depth  of  Avater  is  great,  excepting  in  one 
part  near  the  middle,  where  some  dangerous  rocks  lie  off  a con- 
siderable distance  from  the  Greenland  shore,  and  where  an 
extensive  mud-bank  is  formed  at  the  mouth  of  a large  river. 
From  some  Esquimaux  Avho  came  off  to  them  in  their  canoes, 
they  learned  that  abundance  of  reindeer  and  game  were  to  be 
found  along  the  banks  of  this  river ; but  being  favoured  by  a 
light  southerly  wind  and  beautifully  clear  weather,  they  pur- 
sued their  course  to  the  northward. 

In  the  course, of  the  day  they  passed  many  bergs  of  large 
size,  and  several  broken-up  streams  of  ice.  ToAvards  midnight 
the  wind_ gradually  freshened  up;  and  at  two,  a.m.,  on  the  1st 
of  J uly,  it  bleAv  a strong  gale.  Soon  after  that  time  a great 
body  of  ice  was  observed  from  the  mast-head,  extending  from 
shore  to  shore,  threatening  to  impede  their  farther  progress; 
but  as  the  gale  was  bloAving  directly  upon  it,  with  much  sea 
running,  it  Avould  have  been  in  vain  to  attempt  to  beat  ofi’; 
they  therefore  continued  rapidly  to  approach  it,  though  under 
reduced  sail.  When  near  its  margin  they  found  it  more  open 
than  it  had  at  first  appeared,  and  clear  water  being  seen  beyond, 
they  bored  through  without  much  .difficulty. 

The  north  entrance  of  the  strait  was  passed  at  seven,  a.m., 
whilst  scudding  before  a strong  southerly  gale  under  double- 
reefed  topsails  and  foresail ; and  at  ten,  having  rove  their  Avay 
through  the  multitude  of  bergs  that  lay  aground  on  an  exten- 
sive bank  to  the  northward  of  the  strait,  a ship  was  seen 
bearing  down  to  them  before  a strong  northerly  breeze,  Avhich 
shortly  after  reduced  them  to  close-reefed  topsails  and  foresail. 
The  ship  proved  to  be  the  Swan,  of  Hull,  Captain  Dring,  belong- 
ing to  Messrs.  Spivey  and  Cooper,  the  owners  also  of  the  Cove. 

In  the  evening  they  reached  Four  Island  Point,  where  they 
found  about  fifty  sail  of  ships  fast  to  grounded  masses  of  ice, 
to  the  southward  of  the  point,  Avhich  served  to  protect  them 
from  the  pressure  of  the  pack,  Avhen  driven  in  by  westerly 
Avinds.  - Their  boats  were  immediately  despatched  in-shore  to 
the  whalers  to  collect  letters  and  every  information  that  could 
be  obtained:  whilst  in  the  Cove  they  stood  to  the  north Avard, 
for  the  pmpose  of  ascertaining  the  present  state  of  the  ice. 
Just  at  this  time  the  pack  AA^as  closly  pressed  against  the  point, 
by  the  strong  northAvest  breeze  that  they  had  been  contending 
against  the  Avhole  day;  but  falling  little  Avind  tOAvards  mid- 
night, it  slowly  moved  off  and  left  a channel  sufficiently  wide 
to  enable  them  to  pass  the  Avhole  of  the  Avhalers,  Avho  still 
remained  snugly  moored  to  the  soutlnvard  of  the  point, 
excepting  only  the  Swan,  which  vessel  accompanied  them. 

At  two,  a.m.,  of  the  2nd,  they  were  about  ten  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Four  Island  Point,  and  could  see  that  there  Avas 


much  open  Avater  in  the  large  inlet  called  Jacob’s  Bight, 
AA^hich  they  might  have  easily  gained  ; but  the  wind  was  gra- 
dually dying  away,  and  the  change  of  tide  already  bringing 
the  ice  dovyn  again  upon  the  point,  Avould  probably  have  pre- 
vented their  return  to  the  south  for  some  time,  had  they  not 
bore  aAvay  before  the  light  air  that  still  aided  them,  but  which 
entirely  subsided  to  a perfect  calm  as  soon  as  it  had  carried 
them  again  down  amongst  the  ships  to  the  southward  of  the 
point. 

It  continued  calm  for  some  hours,  and  the  whalers,  believ- 
ing that  by  towing  the  ships  they  might  get  round  the  point, 
cast  off  and  made  the  attempt;  but  the  opportunity  had  been 
neglected,  and  nearly  all  shortly  again  returned  and  made 
fast  to  the  bergs.  On  a li^ht  air  springing  up  from  the  north- 
ward, Captain  Ross  hoisted  the  ensign  and  fired  a gun  as  a 
parting  signal,  and  several  of  the  ships  sent  their  boats  with 
letters  for  England.  The  Cove  then  bore  away  with  the 
intention  of  repassing  the  Waygatz  Strait,  but  a thick  fog 
coming  on  soon  after,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  that  diffi- 
cult passage ; so  they  stood  in-shore,  and  made  fast  to  a 
grounded  berg  near  to  the  north  entrance  of  the  strait,  to 
await  more  favourable  Aveather. 

On  the  10th  the  fog  cleared  away,  and  from  the  mast-head 
they  could  see  nearly  all  the  ships  they  had  parted  with  on 
the  2nd,  still  fast  to  the  grounded  bergs  to  the  southward  of 
Four  Island  Point.  They  cast  off  at  ten,  a.m.,  but  the  wind 
Avas  so  extremely  light  and  variable,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  all  the  boats  ahead  towing  to  prevent  their  being  driven 
against  the  numerous  and  very  large  bergs  that  lay  aground 
at  the  north  entrance  of  Waygatz  Strait,  the  current  setting 
through  amongst  them,  at  times  too  strong  for  the  vessel  to 
stem  it,  and  at  others  in  such  whirls  and  eddies  as  to  render 
her  almost  unpianageable.  The  mast-heads  of  the  ship  sank 
into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  these  lofty  icy  pinnacles, 
some  of  which  must  have  even  exceeded  fifty  feet  above  the 
average  elevation  of  the  berg.  A mass  of  ice  exceeding  2000 
feet  in  thickness,  and  10,000  feet  in  circumference,  may  be 
spoken  of  in  intelligible  terms,  but  the  mind  cannot  possibly 
understand  it  from  a mere  verbal  statement.  It  must  be  seen 
to  be  duly  estimated.  The  loftiest  precipice  of  Great  Britain 
does  not  much  exceed  1000  feet  in  height,  and  some  of  its 
most  celebrated  mountains  Avould  hardly  bear  comparison 
Avith  many  of  these  ice  islands. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  at  noon,  they  again  reached  the 
Whalefish  Islands,  and  a boat  was  sent  on  shore  with  des- 
patches. On  leaving  Whalefish  Islands  they  stood  directly 
to  the  westward,  and  made  the  pack  edge  considerably  to  the 
northward  of  *the  spot  where  the  William  Torr  was  last  seen ; 
and  here  they  again  commenced  a most  careful  and  tedious — 
because  hopeless— examination,  pushing  the  ship  as  far  into 
the  main  body  of  the  ice,  and  again  standing  out  to  near  its 
margin,  as  frequently  as  the  weather  permitted.  In  the  course 
of  their  progress  they  met  with,  and  received  letters  for  Eng- 
land from  the  Resolution,  Eclipse,  and  Commerce  Avhalers, 
Avhich  were  endeavouring  to  effect  a passage  across  to  the 
western  shore  in  about  the  latitude  of  the  arctic  circle ; a bar- 
rier* of  A^ery  heavy  and  extensive  floes,  lying  at  a distance  of 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  shore,  so  closely  united  as  to  form 
almost  a solid  body,  had  hitherto  frustrated  their  best^ exer- 
tions ; and  their  ]>rospect  at  this  time  of  an  early  passage  w'as 
by  no  means  promising,  although  the  pack  continued  to  drift 
in  a body  to  the  south.  They  had  been  very  unsuccessful 
also  in  the  pursuit  of  whales,  as  but  very  few  had  been  seen 
by  them,  owing,  as  they  stated,  to  their  having  got  into  what 
is  termed  the  West  Water,  and  therefore  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  pursuers  who  were  now  struggling  hard  to  follow 
them  to  their  well-known  haunts. 

Their  examination  was  much  impeded,  and  rendered  most 
difficult  and  anxious  by  the  thick  fogs  that  prevailed,  and  the 
almost  continual  heavy  south-easterly  swell  that  rolled  in 
upon  the  margin  of  the  ice,  Avhilst  the  light  winds  Avhich  noAV 
generally  obtained  ha’d  not  sufficient  poAver  upon  the  heavy- 
sailing ship  to  keep  her  under  command;  on  many  occasions, 
from  these  causes  combined,  their  situation  Avas  equally,  if  not 
more  critical  and  dangerous,  than  during  the  heavy  gales  of  the 
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winter  season.  On  these  occasions  they  felt  the  utter  loneliness 
and  sense  of  abandonment  in  their  one  solitary  vessel,  exposed 
to  such  perilous  circumstances. 

Again  favoured  by  a commanding  breeze,  the  ship  was  made 
to  enter  the  pack,  regardless  now  of  the  heavy  breaking  surf  at 
its  margin.  This  once  passed,  they  were  soon  in  smooth  water, 
and  all  their  efforts  were  directed  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  to 
the  shore,  which  was  occasionally  seen  as  the  fog  and  haze 
cleared  away;  but  in  this  they  were  as  frequently  defeated  by 
the  closely-packed  masses  that  still  formed  an  impenetrable 
barrier  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  from  the  land. 

They  had  examined  the  pack  as  low  down  as  latitude  58°  N. 
by  the  last  week  in  July,  with  that  degree  of  care,  notwith- 
standing the  extremely  unfavourable  weather,  that  it  was  im- 
possible any  longer  to  entertain  the  smallest  hope  of  meeting 
with  any  of  the  unfortunate  crew  of  the  William  Torr  and  on 
the  30th,  a more  favourable  opportunity  presenting  itself,  they 
succeeded  at  last  in  penetrating  to  the  shore;  and  after  threading 
their  way  amongst  numberless  islets  and  rocks  that  he  off  this 
coast,  and  render  the  navigation  so  very  difficult — but  in  which 
they  were  much  assisted  by  the  heavy  masses  of  ice  that  had 
grounded  on  the  concealed,  and  therefore  most  dangerous,  shoals 
and  rocks,  pointing  out  to  them  the  places  to  be  avoided — they 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Okkak,  in  latitude  57^°  N. 

The  missionaries  of  the  society  of  Unitas  Fratrum,  who  were 
the  only  European  residents  here,  received  them  with  the 
warmth  of  friendship  and^ffection  peculiar  to  those  excellent 
people.  They  were  much  grieved  to  find  that  they  could 
learn  no  account  of  those  of  whom  they  were  in  search  : their 
last  and  only  hope  was  now  completely  destroyed  by  the  as- 
surance of  these  people,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the 
ship  to  have  passed  near  the  shore,  or  any  part  of  her  crew  to 
have  landed  on  it,  without  having  been  seen  by  some  of  the 
widely-dispersed  Esquimaux  inhabitants,  who  would  have  in- 
stantly acquainted  the  missionaries  with  any  such  occurrence  ; 
and  from  the  frequent  communications  that  had  passed  be- 
tween the  settlements,  both  to  the  north  and  south,  it  was 
quite  evident  that  none  of  the  crew  of  the  ship  could  by  any 
possibility  have  reached  that  shore. 

It  was* nevertheless  most  gratifying  to  them  that  they  had 
been  enabled  so  effectually  to  complete  their  examinatjou  of 
the  pack.  All  that  it  was  possible  to  accomplish  for  the  un- 
fortunate crew  of  the  William  Torr  had  been  done  to  the 
utmost;  and  they  could  now  only  console  themselves  with  the 
hope  that  the  ship  might  possibly  have  returned  to  England 
during  their  absence. 

Preparations  were  therefore  immediately  made  for  their 
homeward  voyage,  as  further  delay  upon  this  coast  could  only 
be  productive  of  great  additional  and  unnecessary  expense, 
without  the  most  distant  chance  of  the  smallest  benefit  result- 
ing from  it. 

During  their  brief  slay  at  this -place  they  had  a good  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  greatly-improved  moral  condition  of 
the  Esquimaux  inhabitants,  from  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity amongst  them. 

Okkak  derives  its  name  from  the  long,  projecting,  tongue- 
shaped  peninsula  on  which  it  is  situated — “ Okkak,”  in  the 
Fisquimaux  language,  meaning  tongue.  It  was  the  northern- 
most point  of  the  land  granted  to  the  society  of  Unitas 
Fratrum,  in  1770,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  heathen 
inhabitants  ; but  since  that  period  a still  further  extension  of 
country  has  been  granted,  and  their  northernmost  settlement 
now  is  Hebron,  about  sixty  miles  from  Okkak. 

The  missionaries  have  establishments  at  four  different  places 
along  this  coast,  about  eighty  miles  distant  from  each  other, 
and  between  which  constant  communication  is  kept  up,  sum- 
mer and  winter.  There  are,  altogether,  thirty-four  European 
residents,  and  920  Esquimaux  inhabitants,  being  more  than 
four  times  the  number  of  natives  that  were  at  these  places  on 
the  fir^t  arrival  of  missionaries  amongst  them. 

The  few  days  that  they  remained  here  were  fully  occupied 
in  completing  their  stock  of  water,  and  making  other  neces- 
sary preparations  for  a homeward  voyage.  The  past  winter 
had  been  one  of  unusual  severity,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that, 
the  Esquimaux,  being  unable  to  venture  out  in  pursuit  of  j 


game,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  their  boots,  and  i! 
some  of  them  their  skin  garments,  to  sustain  life ; and  many  S 
were  saved  from  starvation  by  a judicious,  though  of  course  ' 
scanty,  supply  of  provisions  from  the  stores  of  the  missionaries. 

The  harbour  was  much  encumbered  with  ice  on  their  first  at 
rival,  but  cleared  away  sufficiently  to  enable  Captain  Ross  to 
make  a survey,  whilst  Mr.  Mapleton,  the  second  master, 
sounded  all  over  it.  The  usual  observations  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  exact  position  of  the  settlement  were  taken,  and 
the  magnetic  experiments  completed  by  the  afternoon  of  the 
3d  of  August.  The  results  were  as  follows : lat.  57°  32'  40"^  N.; 
long.  61°  55' 51"  W.  ; dip,  81°  33'  N. : variation,  39°  31'  W. 

On  that  evening  they  took  leave  of  their  kind  and  excellent 
friends,  with  feelings  of  regret\that  their  acquaintance  Had 
been  of  so  short  duration;  and  early  next  morning,  being 
favoured  with  clear  weather  and  a fine  commanding  breeze,  i 
they  weighed,  and  made  all  sail  out  of  the  harbour.  They 
passed  Saddle  Island  at  noon,  and  finding  the  ice  much  dis- 
persed, had  but  little  difficulty  in  making  their  way  through  it 
to  the  open  sea,  which  was  seen  from  the  mast-head  before  j 
dark.  " ! 

By  daylighf  the  next  morning  they  were  again  in  clear  ' 
water;  the  land  was  still  in  sight,  although  at  a great  distance, 
and  some  few  icebergs  were  occasionally  met  with  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  7th  of  August,  when  they  finally  took  leave 
of  the  ice. 

Their  passage  across  the  Atlantic  was  unattended  by  any 
occurrence  worth  noting,  except,  perhaps,  the  continuance  of  | 
strong  favourable  gales,  which  carried  them  so  rapidly  home-  i 
wards,  that  soon  after  noon  of  the  17th  they  passed  a few  miles  | 
to  the  northward,  though  not  in  sight  of  Rockal.  j 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  just  at  this  time  the  Antilles  of 
Greenock,  on  her  way  home  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 
lat.  45°  11'  N.,  and  long.  13°  79' W.,  picked  up  a large  oil  cask, 
branded  “ William  Torr,”  and  which  afterwards  proved  to  be 
a new  cask  that  had  been  put  on  board  the  vessel,  immediately 
before  her  departure  from  England  on  her  truly  unfortunate 
voya^.  It  was  much  rubbed,  and  covered  with  sea-weed  ' 
and  barnacles  ; leaving  no  doubt  that  the  vessel  had  been  | 
dashed  to  pieces  whilst  coming  out  of  the  pack,  and  that  the  j 
melancholy  event  must  have  happened  many  months  before.  i 
Several  other  of  her  casks  have  since  been  picked  up  at  sea — | 

but  too  fully  confirming  the  sad  anticipations  of  the  lament-  ' 
ab)e  fate  of  her  unfortunate  crew.  j 

Whilst  scudding  before  a strong  gale.  Cape  Wrath  was  seen  j 
at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  19th.  As  the  day  advanced  I 
the  gale  increased  to  a violent  storm,  but  the  tide  fortunately 
being  also  favourable,  they  passed  through  the  Pentland  Frith  • 
at  noon,  having  been  only  a fortnight  in  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

On  the  23rd  they  steered  into  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  to 
land  despatches  for  the  admiralty,  and  anchored  next  day  in  || 
Yarmouth  Roads.  On  the  31st  of  August  they  arrived  at  ' j 
Hull,  and  on  the  26th  of  September  the  ship’s  company  were  i , 
paid  off.  On  that  day  Captain  Ross  assembled  all  hands  on  the  i 
quarter-deck,  and  publicly  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  officers,  j ^ 
for  the  cordial,  zealous,  and  ahle  support  they  had  afforded  ' i; 
liim  on  many  trying  occasions  ; and  to  the  ship’s  company,  : ’ 
for  their  activity,  obedience,  and  general  good  conduct  during 
the  voyage.  He  then  read  a letter  from  the  admiralty,  ex-  4^; 
pressing  their  lordships’  satisfaction  at  the  zeal  and  judgment  ||  | 
displayed  by  him,  in  the  execution  of  the  service  confided  to- 1|  j 
him,  and  at  the  activity  and  good  conduct  of  the  officers  and  a 1 
crew  under  his  command.  The  crew  expressed  their  gratifi-  M ^ 
cation  by  three  hearty  cheers  ! and  the  pennant  being  hauled  ^ 
down,  the  Cove  was  again  delivered  over  to  her  owners. 


SHRIVING  A SEAMAN.  ■ , | 

“What’s  the  matter.  Muster  Lawrence?”  inquired  Dunan- 
ney,  observing  the  chaplain  suddenly  rise  from  his  chair.  “ I’m  j 
certain  that  none  of  my  patients  are  in  need  of  spirituah  ^;  J 
comfort.”  j 

“Possibly  not,”  returned  Lawrence;  “ but  I always  make  iFf  1 
a point  to  comply  promptly  with  the  summons  of  the  sick.”  * ; ' j 
At  the  suggestion  of  Dunauney,  tlie  parson  resumed  his  seat 
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till  a servant  was  despatched  to  bring  ]\[r.  Bolus  back  to  the 
ward-room. 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  jxmr  eye,  sir?”  asked  Dimaniiey  on 
tlie  re-entry  of  tlie  disfigured  pillman. 

“Potter,  sir, ’’-muttered  the  miserable  Bolus 
“And  your  mooth,  too?” 

“ Potter,  sir.” 

“ And  who  sent  ye,  sir,  for  INIuster  Lawrence?” 

“Potter,  sir.” 

“Potter!  Potter!  What’s  the  fellow  pottering  about?” 

“ He  says  he’s  dying,  sir.” 

“ Who?” 

“ Potter,  sir.” 

“The scoundrel!  indeed!”  ^ 

“ Perhaps,  doctor,”  interrupted  the  parson,  “ he's  only  ('Hhxj 
to  see  me.” 

“No,  no,  IMuster  Lawrence,  I can’t  sooffer  ye  to  he  tormented 
by  such  a soorly,  fool-moothed,  mutinous  jiest.” 

“ Deuced  good  man,”  exclaimed  Leatherlungs,  accompanying 
his  blmit  remark  with  a corresponding  thump  upon  the  table. 

“ Capital  leadsman,”  observed  the  master,  following  in  the 
leader’s  Avake. 

“ Keeps  his  boat  in  excellent  order.  He  may  growl,”  said  the 
junior  lieutenant;  “but  growl-au’-go  was  ahvays  a good  dog.” 
The  chaplain  had  already  entered  the  sick  asylum.  The 
loblolly-boy  led  him  to  the  hammock  of  the  “ dying  man,”  at 
the  side  of  which  had  been  already  dropped  a canvass  screen. 
Placing  a stool  for  the  reverend  gentleman.  Bolus  retired. 

“I  axes  yer  pardon,  sir,”  said  Paul,  “ for  dragging  ye  so  far 
for’ard  in  such  a head-sea;  I does  indeed,  i\Ir.  LaAvrence;  but 
ye  may  depend  on  it,  sir,  there’s  never  another  parson  in  the 
sarvus  as  I sent  for  ’sides  yoursclJ^,”  he  added,  offering  to  his 
pastor  an  aAvkAvard  tender  of  his  heated  hand.  “Rather 
AA'arm,”  said  LaAvrence,  replacing  tlie  hand  of  tlie  patient  gently 
in  his  hammock.  “ Still,”  added  tlie  chaplain,  “ there  apjicars 
to  be  little  of  feA^er  lianging  about  you.”  “Ah,  sir,  a heavier 
i thing  nor  fcA^er  o’  a bangin’  here”  sighed  Paul,  raising  his  huge, 
brown,  weather-beaten  hand  to  his  broad  broAv.  “ Oh!  come,” 

I said  LaAvrence,  cheeringly,  “to-morrow  I hope  aa'c  shall  find 
I you  another  man.”  “ Another  man,  indeed,”  reiterated  Paul, 

\ despondingly.  “In  course,  Mr.  LaA\-rence, ye  knoAvs  Avhat  tluy 
calls  a reef-p’int  as  hangs  beloAv  the  yard  Avhen  the  sail’s  furled? 
Ye  knoAvs  what  I means,  does  n’t  ye,  sir?”  The  chaplain  nodded 
assent.  “ Well,  then,  that’s  the  man,  sir,  as  you’ll  find  me  to- 
morrow.” “Nonsense,  nonsense,  man,  you  mustn’t  indulge  j 
this  depression  of  spirits.”  “ I doesn’t,  sir,  but  I aa'cII  knoAvs  I [ 
could  meet  my  fate  the  firmer,  r'-uld  I only  lighten  a little  o’  | 
this  terrible  load  aloft.”  “ \i  e’i,  unbtirthen  yom'  mind  to  me,”  I 
said  Lawrence  consolingly.  ' “ Possibly  Ave  may  manage  to  ! 
lighten  a little  of  your  load.”  Tiie  look  which  followed  these  i 
fcAv  consolatory  AvoVds  Avould  have  puzzled  even  the  pencil  of , 
the  inimitable  George  Cruikshank.  Eor  seA'eral  seconds,  the  | 
starting  eyes  of  the  penitent  seemed  to  search  the  very  soul  of 
his  spiritual  pastor;  Avhen,  at  length,  letting  loose  the  sluice- 
gates of  his  full  feeling,  he  emphatically  e.xclaimed — “Bless  yer 

Icomfort-talkiu’  tongue!  I Avell  know  ye  Avas  never  the  man  to 
refuse  a helpin’  hand  to  a feller-creter  in  trouble;  I was  sartin 
yc  Avasn’t.  Ah,  IMr.  LaAvrence,”  he  adSed,  with  increased  em- 
phasis, “ there  isn’t  a man  nor  a boy  aboard,  no,  not  even  a 

soger  in  the  ship,  as  wouldn’t  go — go  hg .”  “ No  expletives. 

Potter,”  e.xclaimed  Lawrence,  Avith  uplifted  hand,  cutting  short 
the  fervid  deliverance  of  Paul’s  adjuration.  “ I expect  }mu  Avill 
j POAv,”  added  the  chaplain,  “reveal  to  me,  Avithout  any  resei’AT,  ! 
I every  circumstance  connected  with  your  troubles.  Conceal  ^ 
I nothing.  Consider  me  your  best  friend.”  For  a few  mi-  ; 
ij  nutes.  Potter,  Avho  had  already  raised  liimself  erect  in  his  \ 
li  hammock,  seemed  absorbed  in  thought.  His  liead  hung  doAvn-  j 
f AA'ards:  Avhilst  his  fiddliug  fingers  Avere  in  active,  though  ap-  : 
i parenily  unconscious,  operation,  plucking  small  particles  of  ^ 
i wool  from  his  upper  blanket.  At  length,  turning  to  LaAvrence,  | 
lie  exclaimed — “ Well,  sir,  if  I must  reveal  all,  Avithout  any  pre- 
f sarve,  1 thinks  I can't  do  better  than  begin  Avith  the  lightest 
1 first.”  “Please  A'ourself,  Potter;  but  jiray  proceed.”  “ Well, 

; ibeii;  first  an’  foremost,  sir,”  proceeded  Paul,  “ I Avislics  to  ax 
, ye,  sir,  if  ye  thinks  as  the  lieavin’  a contrairy  cat  over-board 


nwch  of  a crime?”  “Cruelty  to  animals,”  responded  the  par- 
son, endeaA'ouring  to  suppress  a smile,  “ I have  ever  deprecated. 
Indeed,  I look  upon  it  as  A^ery  hard-hearted  and  heinous  offence.” 
“ There  it  is,  IVlr.  LaAvrence.  No  one  knoAvs  the  tortur’  it  brings 
to  my  mind  at  night.  I sometimes  thinks  I feels  the  cretur'sclaAvs 
dingin’  to  my  liot  licad,  an’  CA'cry  noAv  an’  again  as  if  sheAvas 
scrapin’  and  scratch! n’  a hole  in  my  burnin  brain.”  “ Rut  pray, 
Potter,”  asked  LaAvrence,  “Avhat  reason  can  you  possibly  assign 
for  the  commission  of  so  cruel  an  act?”  “ Well,  I tell  yc,  sir."  I 
b'longs  to  the  Phee-aton  frigate  at  the  time.  She  Avas  a fancy 
ship,  ]\Ir.  LaAvrence — a reg’lar  flyer.  She’d  think  nothin’  o’ 
knockin’  ye  off  cleA''on  on  a boAvlin’.  She  Avas  a man  o’  Avar, 
]\Ir.  LaAvrence.  A man  ?ra.v  a man  in  she.  EverA"  one  knoAv’d 
hi^  Avork;  and  them  as  rcorked  us  knoAv’d  the  business  of  all 
aboard .”  “But  the  cat’s  business?”  interrupted  Law- 

rence. “ I’m  coming  to  that,  sir.”  “ Well,  sir,”  continued 
Paul,  “ Ave  was  cornin’  from  foreign  at  the  time.  Was  ye  CA^e^  at 
the  Cape,  Mr.  LaAvrence?'’  “ No,  never.”  “Well,  sir,  wu  Avas 
coinin’  from  there  at  the  time;  and  just  as  aa'c  closes  tlie  chops 
o’  the  channel,  Ave  Avas  catched  Avith  just  such  another  bad- 
gerin’ breeze  as  this  here  thund’rin’  easterly  Avind.  We  Avas  six 
upon  four  at  the  time,  and  terribly  short  o’  Avater.  The  people 
bdoAv  ’gins  to  groAvl,  and  look  black  one  on  tlie  t’other,  an’  the 
Avatch  on  the  deck  hauls  only  half  their  strength,  and  Avorks 
Avith  a heaA^y  heart.  For  tAveh'e  days  an’  thirteen  niglits,  the 
Avind  keeps  stiff  and  steady  in  the  same  parvarse,  jirovokin’ 
p’int.  In  course.  CA'cry  one  seed  as  a spell  had  got  hold  o’  the 
ship.  Some  set  it  doAvn  to  the  score  o’  this,  others  to  the 
score  o’  that.  At  last,  sir,  a young  feller  o’  the  name  o’ 
Forbes,  detarmines  the  thing  in  another  Avay.  Fred  Avas 
second  captain  o’  the  folksel  in  the  starboard  Avatch;  a finer 
3’’oung  feller  yo.  ncAX'r  seed.  He  stood  six  foot  tAvo  in  liis 
stockin’  feet.  He  ’minds  me  much  o’  a'ou,  JSIr.  LaAvrence. 
In  course,  he  hadn’t  the  manners,  or  lamin’,  or  Avinnin’  Avay  o’ 
7/ou  sir;  but  he  Avas  a chap  asfeered  nothin’  in  life,  an’  the  Avord 
o’  Fred  Avas  the  Avill  of  all  aboard.  AVell,  sir,  on  the  tAvelfth 
night,  just  as  thcA'  relieves  the  first  Avatch,  up  comes  Fred  on 
the  folksel.  ‘ Still,’  said  Fred,  lookin’  to  Avind’ard,  an’  butt’ning 
his  monkey  athaut  his  chest,  ‘ still  this  beggarly  breeze!  Ah!’ 
saj's  he,  ‘that  thund’rin’  ^larleAuio  puss  is  the  cause  on  it  all. 
Yes,’  says  he,  shakin’  his  head,  ‘Crappo's  cat ’s  a-spitting  her 
spite;’  for  ye  see,  IMr.  LaAvrence,  ’tAvas  an  enemy's  cat:  Ave  gets 
her  out  of  a prize,  a brig  as  avc  captures  homcAvard  bound  from 
the  Isle  of  France.  ‘ Come,  Paul,’  says  Fred,  fixin’  on  me  to 
lend  him  a fist;  ‘ come  doAvn  Avith  me,’  saA's  he,  ‘ I’il  soon  settle 
her  hash.’  Well,  in  course,  sir,  ’thout  ever  givin’  the  thing  as 
much  as  the  turn  of  a thought  (an’  more’s  the  pity  I didn’t), 
doAvn  AA'C  diA'es  together,  bread  bag  in  hand,  to  the  heart  u’  the 
haAvser-tier.  There  Avas  Crappo’s  cat  (for  the  ship’s  corporal 
lends  us  Ids  light)  kiled  in  a round  kile,  au’  sound  asleep,  in  the 
A'ery  dientical  spot  as  Fred  said  sliC  Avas  sure  to  be.  Well,  sir, 
the  moment  Fred  gets  a grip  at  her  neck  she  flashes  her  eyes — 
spits  fire  faster  nor  forked  light’nin’ — sticks  her  tail  on  end,  an’ 
strikes  out  Avith  her  four  chiAvs  in  the  saA'agest  Avay  ever  I seed 
Avith  brutal  beast.  HoAvsomeA’-er,  sir,  aax  soon  bundles  her  into 
the  bag,  brings  her  on  deck,  claps  a,  shot  in  the  sack,  ties  up  the 
muzzle,  and  sends  her  Avi’  three  hearty  heaves  flyin’  oA'cr  tlie 
lee-cat-head,  five  or  six  fathoms  to  looard  o’  the  ship.  There, 
noAv,.  Mr.  LaAvrence,  3*e  has  the  Avhole  o’  the  truth,  as  far  as 
consarns  the  cat,”  concluded  I’aul,  turning  to  the  parson,  avIio 
had  already  risen  from  his  seat  Avith  his  face  hidden  in  Ins 
handkerchief. 


THE  OLD  WRECKER. 

A Tai.e. 

IvETUitxixo  from  the  IMcditcrraiican,  a fcAV'’  ^x'ars  since, 
about  the  autumnal  erpiinox,  we  had  reached  I'm  British 
Channel  ,Avhere  our  vessel  Avas  compelled  to  beat  about  for  some 
daA’s,  in  consc([uencc  ot  thick  togs.  At  last  a orisk  breeze 
sprang  up,  clearing  the  atmosphere  in  its  progress,  Avhen  avo 
discovered  a dangerous  shore  on  our  lee  boAv,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a mile:  our  captain  immediateh'  ordered  the  ship  ahuuf, 
and,  as  night  Avas  approaching,  Avilh  appearani^’c  of  storm,  the 
greatest  care  and  vigilance  beiaime  necessary.  I'o  our  tars  this 
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was  all  a matter  of*  ourse;  but  to  a landsman  like  myself,  the 
scene  was  truly  alaming. 

To  sleep  appeared  impossible  under  such  circumstances ; I 
therefore  determined  on  sitting  up.  Our  chief  mate,  a Cornish- 
man,  and  an  old  sailor,  being  during  his  watch,  full  of  direful 
tales,  I was  compelled  to  listen  to  many  a tale  of  hair-breadth 
escapes,  storms,  and  shipwrecks,  which  would  elsewhere  have 
been  much  more  entertaining.  One  was  so  striking,  that  I 
afterwards  committed  it  to  paper — it  was  as  follows : 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a horrid  custom 
still  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  Cornwall,  of  luring  vessels  to 
destruction,  in  stormy  weather,  by  fastening  a lantern  to  a 
horse’s  head,  and  leading  it  about  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  that 
the  bewildered  mariner,  mistaking  it  for  the  light  of  a vessel, 
and  consequently  not  apprehending  land  in  that  direction, 
might  be  induced  to  shape  his  course  thither;  till  the  foaming 
breakers  gave  too  late  warning  of  his  fate,  and  the  vessel 
became  the  prey  of  a set  of  ruthless  barbarians  called  “ wreck- 
ers;” who,  to  legalize  their  plunder,  frequently  murdered  those 
who  had  escaped  drowning,  and  then  called  the  wreck  a 
“ God-send.” 

In  a hovel,  on  the  craggy  shore  of  a deep  and  dangerous 
bay,  dwelt  one  of  these  wretches ; an  old  and  hardened  despe- 
rado, who  united  in  himself  the  fisherman,  smuggler,  and 
wrecker;  but  to  his  depraved  mind  the  two  latter  were  the  fa- 
Torite  professions,  and  such  was  the  confidence  of  his  com- 
panions, in  his  experience  on  these  occasions,  that  he  was 
usually  leader,  nor  did  he  ever  fail  in  his  ofiice.  His  wife,  too, 
encouraged  him  in  his  deeds  of  iniquity,  and  sometimes  aided 
him  in  his  exploits.  Shocked  at  the  wickedness  of  his  parents, 
their  only  son  had  long  since  fled  his  home,  and  sought  a more 
honourable  course  of  life  on  board  a West  Indian  trader. 

It  was  at  a period  when  a long  and  profitless  summer  had 
liearly  passed  away,  that  Terloggan,  like  the  vulture,  ever 
watchful  for  his  prey,  was  more  than  usually  observant  of  the 
signs  of  the  heavens;  nor  was  any  one  more  capable  than 
himself  of  tracing  the  most  distant  indications  of  tempest. 
JSTature  had  several  months  worn  a placid  and,  to  honest  minds, 
0.  delighted  aspect:  the  soft  and  azure  sky  had  beautifully 
tinted  the  transparent  sea,  and  the  expanding  waves  swept  with 
low  murmurings  along  the  sands  of  the  deep  bay,  in  mild  and 
jstately  majesty,  playfully  casting  up  their  white  foamy  mar- 
ins,  gently  splashing  the  feet  of  the  craggy  rocks.  Not  more 
ateful  were  the  beams  of  the  orb  of  day  to  Satan,  as  described 
by  our  poet,  than  was  this  quiescent  state  of  nature  to 
Terloggan’s  dark  mind:  in  his  impatience  he  cursed  the  pro- 
tracted summer,  and  hailed  the  approaching  season  as  more 
congenial  to  his  interest.  At  length  he  saw,  with  savage  de- 
light, the  sun  sink  in  angry  red  beneath  the  horizon ; he  heard 
with  exulting  feelings,  the  hollow  murmuring  of  the  wind, 
and  beheld  the  blackening  waves  rising  in  angry  roar,  lashing 
the  lofty  rocks  with  the  ascendii^  spray.  As  the  night  ad- 
vanced in  chaotic  darkness,  the  horrors  of  the  tempest  increased; 
and  the  long  and  loud  blast  of  the  contending  elements  seemed 
to  overaAve  any  mind  but  Terloggan’s.  “Noav’s  the  time,  boy,” 
said  the  old  hag,  his  wife;  “ go  th’Avays  out  ’pon  the  cleaA^es, — 
there’s  death  in  the  wind.”  Terloggan  speedily  equipped  him- 
self, and  ascended  the  steep  promontory  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay;  the  lantern  was  displayed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  he 
soon  observed  a light  at  sea,  as  if  in  ansAver  to  his  own  signal, 
which  caused  the  old  demon  to  rejoice  in  anticipation  of  speedy 
success.  The  light  evidently  approached  nearer,  and  ere  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  the  white  close-reefed  sails  of  the  vessel 
could  be  discerned  through  the  darkness,  and  the  uproarious 
cry^  on  board,  at  the  discovery  of  their  danger,  could  be 
distinctly  heard.  Signal  guns  of  distress  Avere  fired — the  loud 
commands,  “ All  hands  on  deck,”  and  “ About  ship,”  Avere 
uttered  in  a wild  despairing  tone : every  exertion  Avas  made  to 
carry  into  effect  the  salutary  orders ; but,  alas ! the  redeeming 
moment  was  passed,  the  vessel  was  completely  embayed, 
no  strength  could  avert  her  impending  fate.  In  a few 
moments,  the  tremendous  crash,  the  heart-rending,  but  fruit- 
less cries  for  help,  announced  the  horrid  catastrophe;  and  the 
last  flashing  signal-gun  gave  a momentary  view  too  shocking 
to  be  described,  Alas,  it  AA^as  indeed  a piteous  scene  that 


followed:  the  ^stranded  vessel,  thrown  with  reiterated  blows 
against  the  rugged  rocks,  soon  parted;  the  broken  waves  were 
dashing  over  her  hull  with  relentless  fury,  bearing  to  the  shore 
the  scattered  cargo,  broken  pieces  of  the  Avreck,  and  the  tat-  I 
tered  rigging;  Avhile  the  mingled  cries  of  the  drowning  and  the 
despairing,  with  the  terrific  roar  of  the  striving  elements, 
seemed  like  Nature’s  last  expiring  hour. 

There  was  one,  however,  in  whose  eyes  such  a scene  Avas  joy- 
ous— in  Avhose  ears  such  sounds  were  melody — and  that  was  ! 
Terloggan.  He  impatiently  waited  till  the  storm  had  some- 
what moderated,  and  when  silence  indicated  that  death  had  , 
done  its  Avork,  he  descended  the  well-knoAvn  cliffs  to  grasp  his 
prey.  JJnmoved  by  the  horrid  spectacle,  he  stood  awhile  and 
gazed  %ith  fiend-like  pleasure  on  the  rich  booty  that  lay  around 
him,  (for  the  rising  moon  now  shot  forth  her  light)  as  if  at  a 
loss  where  to  begin  his  Avork;  but  to  his  surprise  and  momen- 
tary dismay,  there  was  yet  one  living  soul  on  board,  who,  | 
should  he  survive,  Avould  bar  the  wrecker’s  claim.  To  dispatch 
this  unfortunate,  Avas  his  immediate  object;  then  scrambling  : 
over  the  rocks,  as  if  to  save  him  from  destruction,  he  becomes  ! 
his  murderer.  He  rifled  the  pockets  of  his  victim,  took  a ring  j 
from  his  finger,  and  then,  laden  with  the  most  portable  articles 
of  plunder,  bent  his  footsteps  homewards.  “Well,  feyther,  ' 
Avhat  luck?”  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  as  he  entered.  “ Never 
better,”  replied  Terloggan;  “look,  zee  mauther,”  pointing  to 
to  his  plunder.  He  then  ^describes  the  success  that  had  at-  ; 
tended  his  stratagem — not  even  Avithholding  the  particulars  of 
the  murder : after,  Avliich  he  displayed  'some  pieces  of  foreign  i 
gold  coin,  and  the  ring  belonging  to  the  murdered  man.  As  he 
held  the  ring  near  the  light,  he  recognised  its  form  and  certain 
marks  on  it:  he  started  back,  his  countenance  fell,  and  he 
quickly  passed  it  to  his  wife.  She  too  AveU  kneAv  from  whose  ' 
hand  if  must  have  been  taken,  and  no  sooner  examined  it  than-  , 
she  exclaimed,  “Plaise  God,  thee’st  murdered  our  son  TomI 
Oh,  my  son — my  poor  dear  son  I”  and  sunk  on  the  floor,  rolling  ; 
about  in  frantic  ravings.  Terloggan  endeavoured  to  master  j; 
his  feelings,  and  chid  the  old  Avoman’s  hasty  conclusion;  al- 
though he  Avas  himself  secretly  stung  to  the  heart,  and  but  too 
apprehensive  of  the  dreadful  deed  he  had  committed.  He  lay 
on  his  bed,  however,  and  tossed  to  and  fro  till  morning,  when, 
with  the  daAvn  of  day,  he  walked  forth  to  ascertain  if  he  had 
really  been  the  destroyer  of  his  child.  He  reached  the  spot 
where  he  had  left  the  body,  and  soon  as  his  eyes  lighted  on  the 
countenance,  he  beheld  his  only  son.  Who  can  describe  the  ' 
deep  remorse  that  now  stung  his  soul — who  can  point  the  hor- 
ror that  now  pervaded  even  Terloggan’s  hitherto  callous  heart. 

He  returned  to  his  hovel,  and  having  related  the  doleful  news, 
fled  the  face  of  man  for  ever.  For  several  days  and  nights  he  j 
AA^as  knoAAm  to  wander  among  the  rocks.  Many,  who  accidently  , 
passed  near  him,  shuddered  to  behold  his  horror-struck  coun-  i 
tenance,  and  to  hear  his  Avild  ravings  of  despair.  There  Avas, 
indeed,  a tempest  in  his  soul,  black  and  horrible,  the  transcript  , 
of  Avhat  he  had  so  lately  witnessed:  and  the  dreadful  fore-  |j 
bodings  of  his  conscience,  as  to  futurity,  forbade  him  to  caU  the  i 
grave  a hiding  place.  Thus  overwhelmed  by  despair,  and  hur-  I] 
ried  to  self-destruction,  his  mangled  body  Avas  found  dashed  to  ) 
pieces  among  the  rocks,  and  was  buried  in  the  sands,  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  he  had  perpetrated  his  last  deed  of  blood,  ij 
For  a considerable  period,  the  fishermen  and  smugglers — some  ! : 
of  whom  had  been  his  companions  in  iniquity — would  feel  a i 
chill  of  horror  in  passing  near  the  spot,  and  observed  a melan-  i 
clioly  silence;  while  their  superstitious  fears  often  traced  in  the 
holloAV  murmurings  of  the  Avinds  and  waves,  the  doleful  cries  of  j 
the  murdered  son,  and  the  despairing  groans  of  the  remorse-  I 
stung  father.  ’ , 


GENEROSITY. 

When  Admiral  Keppel  was  in  a close  engagement  with  a 
French  ship,  and  the  vessel  appeared  likely  to  sink,  he  gave  || 
orders  to  cease  firing.  The  French,  in  return  for  this  act,  of 
generosity,  poured  in  a smart  fire.  A broadside  or  tAvo,  how- 
ever, from  the  English  put  them  in  the  most  imminent  danger, 
and  they  struck ; upon  which  boats  were  sent  to  their  relief  by 
Admiral  Keppel,  who  saved  the  Frenchmen  from  perishing, 
Avhile  their  ship  sank  to  the  bottom,  ^ 
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EXTRAORDINARY  EFFECT  OF  THE  EARTH- 
QUAKE AT  LIMA,  IN  1828,  ON  H.M.S.  VOLAGE. 

At  half-past  seven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of' 
March,  a light  cloud  passed  over  the  ship;  at  which  moment 
the  noise  usually  attendant  on  earthquakes  in  that  country, 
resembling  heavy  distant  thunder  was  heard.  The  ship  was 
violently  agitated;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  narrator,  felt 
as  if  placed  on  trucks,  and  dragged  rapidly  over  a pavement  of 
loose  stones.  The  water  arouna  “ hissed  as  if  hot  iron  was  im- 
mersed in  it;”  immense  quantities  of  air  bubbles  rose  to  the 
surface,  the  gas  from  which  was  offensive.  Numbers  of  fish 
came  up  dead  alongside.  The  sea,  before  calm  and  clear, 
was  now  strongly  agitated  and  turbid;  and  the  ship  rolled 
about  two  streaks,  say  fourteen  inches  each  way.  A cry  of 
“There  goes  the  town!’’  called  the  attention  of  the  crew  to- 
wards it.  A cloud  of  dust,  raised  by  the  agitation  ot  the  earth 
and  the  fall  of  the  houses,  covered  the  town  from  view,  whilst 
the  tower  of  the  garrison  chapel,  the  only  object  visible  above 
the  dust,  rocked  for  a few  seconds,  and  then  fell  through  the 
roof;  and  from  the  high  rock  at  the  north  end  of  the  island 
of  St.  Lorenzo,  a slab,  su^osed  thirty  feet  thick,  separated 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  and  fell  with  a tre- 
mendous noise  into  the  sea.  The  wharf,  or  pier,  was  cracked 
three  parts  across,  showing  a chasm  of  eighteen  inches  wide; 
the  chronometers  on  shore,  except  those  in  the  pocket,  and 
most  of  the  clocks  stopped,  whilst  the  rates  of  chronometers 
afloat  were  in  many  instances  altered.  The  Volage’s  chain- 


I cables  were  lying  on  a soft  muddy  bottom  in  thirty-six  feet 
of  water;  and,  on  heaving  up  the  best  bower-anchor  to  exa- 
mine it,  the  cable  thereof  was  found  to  have  been  strongly 
acted  on,  at  thirteen  fathoms  from  the  anchor,  and  twenty- 
five  from  the  ship.  On  washing  the  mud  from  it,  the  links, 
which  were  made  of  the  best  cylinder  wrought  iron,  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  appeared  to  have  undergone  partial 
fusion  for  a considerable  extent.  The  metal  seemed  to  run 
out  in  grooves  of  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  diameter,  and  had  formed  (in  some  cases  at  the 
ends  of  these  grooves,  and  in  others  at  the  middle  of  them,) 
small  spherical  lumps  or  nodules,  which,  upon  scrubbing  the 
cable  to  cleanse  it,  fell  on  the  deck.  The  other  cable  was 
not  injured,  nor  was  any  similar  occurrence  heard  of  amongst 
the  numerous  vessels  then  lying  in  the  bay.  The  part  of  the 
chain  so  injured  was  condemned,  on  the  vessel’s  being  paid 
off  at  Portsmouth,  and  is  now  in  the  sail-field  of  the  dock- 
yard. 

Hark!  his  strong  voice  the  dismal  silence  breaks. 

Mad  Chaos  from  the  chains  of  death  awakes; 

Loud  and  more  loud,  the  rolling  peals  enlarge. 

And  blue  on  deck  the  fiery  tides  discharge: 

There  all  aghast  the  shivering  wretches  stood. 

While  chill  suspense  and  fear  congeal’d  their  blood  ; 
Wide  bursts  in  dazzling  sheets  the  livid  flame. 

And  dread  concussion  rends  th’  ethereal  frame. 

Sick  earth  convulsive  groans  from  shore  to  shore. 

And  Nature,  shuddering,  feels  the  horrid  roar. 
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VOYAGE  IN  SEARCH  OP  THE  SURVIVORS  OF  THE 
CHARLES  EATON. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  1838,  the  Isabella,  colonial  schooner, 
Mr.  C.  M.  Lewis,  coraniander,  left  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
in,  search  of  the  unfortunate  survivors  of  the  crew  of  the 
Charles  Eaton,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  was  anchored 
off  the  north  side  of  Murray’s  Island.  As  soon  as  the  vessel 
was  secured,  the  attention  of  the  crew  was  directed  to  the 
shore,  on  the  beach  of  which  a group  of  Indians  w^ere  col- 
lected, showing  signals  of  peace,  by  extending  their  arms,  and 
displaying  gestures  similar  to  the  natives  of  the  Main;  and 
among  them  was  plainly  distinguished  a naked  white  man. 
The  Indians  were  preparing  to  launch  their  canoes  ; and  as 
there  existed  some  doubts  as  to  the  real  disposition  of  these 
islanders,  every  preparation  of  defence  was  made  on  board 
the  schooner ; but  that  the  natives  might  not  be  deterred  from 
visiting  the  vessel,  the  loaded  guns  were  run  in,  and  one  half 
of  the  crew  concealed  below,  in  readiness  to  repel  any  attack. 
To  the  westward,  a canoe  was  observed  under  sail. 

It  was  not  long  before  four  canoes  came  off,  each  of  which 
contained  sixteen  men.  On  their  approach,  they  began  to 
make  signs  of  friendship,  by  rubbing  the  hand  over  the  ab- 
domen, and  calling  out  inloud  voices,  “poud,  poud,”  (peace, 
peace).  Their  object  was  to  trade  ; and  for  that  purpose  they 
had  brought  tortoise-shell,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  trifles ; 
which,  as  they  approached  the  ship,  they  held  up,  calling  out 
“ tooree,”  and  “ toolick,”  meaning  iron  tools,  such  as  knives 
and  axes.  It  was,  however,  pretended,  by  signs,  that  they 
were  not  understood,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  bring  off 
the  white  man  to  interpret  for  them  ; at  the  same  time,  some 
axes  were  displayed,  the  sight  of  which  made  the  Indians  so 
anxious  to  possess  them,  that  although  they  might  have  easily 
been  induced  to  give  up  their  nearest  relations  in  exchange,  yet 
they  showed  great  reluctance  to  produce  the  white  man;  and 
it  was  not  until  they  found  that  trade  would  not  be  allowed,  that 
they  sent  a canoe  to  the  shore,  which  returned  in  an  hour  with 
him;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  come  on  board  until  some  axes 
were  given  in  exchange.  Upon  interrogating  him,  Mr.  Lewis 
was  very  much  gratified  to  find  that  he  was  one  of  the  unfortu- 
nate crew  of  the  Charles  Eaton,  bisname  being  John  Ireland. 

Deferring  any  further  inquiries  for  the  present,  Mr.  Lewis 
gave  the  crew  permission  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  upon 
which,  an  active  barter  commenced,  and  was  carried  on  with 
great  briskness,  and  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  The  first 
present  which  was  given  them,  was  some  empty  glass  bottles, 
which  they  call  “ tarpoor,”  on  whic^h  a few  lines,  explaining 
the  particulars  and  intention  of  the  schooner’s  visit,  had  been 
scratched,  in  order  that,  should  any  white  people  be  on  the 
island,  they  might  be  informed  of  the  means  of  escape  which 
was  now  open  to  them.  Ireland  informed  Mr.  Lewis  that  he 
had.been  treated  with  great  kindness  by  the  Indians  gene- 
rally; but  pointed  out  one  in  particular,  whose  name  was 
Duppar,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  life  and  protection, 
and  from  whom  he  had  received  every  parental  kindness.  A 
favourable  opportunity  was  therefore  afforded  of  rewarding 
him  for  his  humanity.  He  was  invited  on  board,  clothed  in 
“ fine  linen,”  and  loaded  with  presents,  which  put  the  old  man 
in  high  spirits. 

Ireland  now  informed  Mr.  Lewis,  that  the  youngest  son  of 
Capt.  D’Oyley  was  also  on  shore.  Upon  applying  to  the  In- 
dians to  go  for  him,  they  said  he  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  and  could  not  be  produced  that  night,  but  j)ronnsed  that 
they  would  bring  him  on  board  in  the  morning.  Fearing, 
however,  that  their  reluctance  to  part  with  the  child  might 
induce  them  to  conceal  him,  all  bartermg  was  ordered  to  be 
suspended  until  he  was  given  up ; soon  after  which,  the  canoes 
left  the  vessel,  and  returned  to  the  shore. 

Mr.  Lewis  had  now  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  from  Ire- 
land, the  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Charles,  Eaton;  but  found 
great  difficulty  in  understanding  him ; for  the  boy  had  forgot- 
ten hjs  native 'tongue,  and  mixed  the  Murray  Island  language 
so  much  with  his  own,  that  lie  was  at  first  scarcely  intelligible. 
The  following  is  Ireland’s  melancholy  tale. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1834,  on  the  passage  from  Sydney  to 


Canton,  the  Charles  Eaton  was  wrecked  on  a coral  reef,  close 
to  Torres  Straits.  The  captain  and  crew  amounted  to  twenty-  i 
six,  and  the  passengers  were  Captain  and  Mrs.  D’Oyley,  and  i 
their  two  children  and  servant  girl,  and  a jmung  gentleman  ' 
from  Ireland.  The  vmssel  went  to  pieces,  and  two  rafts  were  i 
constructed,  on  one  of  which  the  masterj^  the  surgeon.  Captain  i 
and  Mrs.  D’Oyley,  their  children  and  nurse,  a native  of  India,  ! 
Mr.  Armstrong,  passengers,  and  two  seamen,  left  them,  in  the  i| 
night.  Those  that  remained  then  made  another  raft  of  the 
vessel’s  top-masts,  lashed  together  with  coil  rope,,  and  made  a , 
sail  out  of  some  cloth,  which  formed  a part  of  her  cargo.  It 
took  seven  days  before  it  was  completed,  when  tliey  launched 
off,  and  went  with  the  tide. 

After  being  two  days  and  nights  upon  the  raft,  up  to  their  ! 
waists  in  water,  and  having  partaken  of  very  Uttle  food,  they 
passed  an  island,  and  then  saw  several  more  a-head.  Soon 
afterwards  a canoe  was  perceived  paddling  towards  them,  (;oii-  . 
taining  ten  or  twelve  Indians,  who,  as  tliey  approached,  stood 
up,  and  extended  their  arms,  to  show  "they  had  no  weapons, 
and  were  inclined  to  be  friendly.  On  reaching  the  raft  the  i 
Indians  got  upon  it,  and  conducted  themselves  very  peaceably; 
and  after  a short  time  proposed  that  they  should  leave  the  i 
raft  and  go  into  the  ganoe,  which  ftiey  at  first  hesitated  to  do,  : 
until  Thomas  Ching,  a midsliipman,  said  lie  would  go,  as  he  i 
should  then  have  a better  chance  of  getting  to  England;  upon.  , 
Avhich  they  all  consented,  and  embarked  in  the  canoe.  Before  J, 
they  left,  the  Indians  searched  the  raft  vmry  narrowly  for  ironll 
implements,  but  only  found  a few  hoops,  which  they  collected  vl 
and  took  with  thefn.  They  were  landed  on  a small  island,m 
called  Boydan  by  the  natives,  wiio  accompanied  them  round‘d 
the  island  in  search  of  food  and  water,  but  they  Avere  so  ex- 
hausted  with  fatigue  and  hunger  that  they  threAv  themselves^i 
doAvn  on  the  beach  in  despair;  for  it  Avas  evident,  from  theM; 
ferocious  bearing  and  conduct  of  the  saAmges,  who  stood 
around  the  party,  grinning  and  laughing  in  the  most  hideous  || 
manner,  that  they  Avere  exulting  in  anticipation  of  their  mur-  i 
derous  intentions.  In  this  dreadful  g;ate  of  suspense,  Mr.  f 
Clacr,  the  first  officer,  addressing  his  companions,  recom-.?-  ii 
mended  them  to  be  resigned  to  their  fate,  and  read  to  them,  inf]  ^ 
a most  impressive  manner,  several  prayers  from  a book  Avhich’^!  .ii 
he  had  brought  from  the  Avreck;  after  Avhich,  commending  j it 
themselves  to  the  ^protection  of  the  Almighty,  Avorn  out  by  ] is 
severe  exhaustion,  they  soon  fell  asleep.  But  it  Avas  to  them  i .a 
the  sleep  of  death.  For  no  sooner  had  they  composed  them-  : ti: 
seh'es,  than,  as  Ireland  describes,  he  Avas  roused  by  a shout  i iii| 
and  a noise,  and  upon  looking  up,  saAv  the  Indians  murdering  i !'( 
his  companions  by  dashing  their  brains  out  Avith  clubs.  The  « ii 
last  Avho  met  his  fate  was  M.r.  Claer,  who  in  the  attempt  to  i 
make  his  escape  to  the  canoe,  was  overtaken  by  his  pursuers,  J 
and  immediately  despatched  by  a bloAv  on  the  head.  '] 

Ireland  and  another  boy  named  Sexton,  AAmre  now  all  avIio  ii 
Avere  left  alive.  The  former  thus  describes  his  deliverance.  • , 

“ An  Indian  came  to  me  Avith  a carving  knife  to  cut  my  j 
throat;  but  I grasped  the  blade  of  the  knife  in  my  right  hand,  ! 
and  held  it  fast,  struggling  for  my  life.  The  Indian  then  thrcAv  j 
me  down,  and,  placing  his  knee  on  my  breast,  tried  to  wrench  1 
the  blade  out  of  my  hand,  but  I still  retained  it,  although  one  of 
my  fingers  Avas  cut  to  the  bone.  At  la^st  I succeeded  in  ' 
getting  uppermost,  Avhen  I let  him  go,  and  ran  into  the  sea,  and  i| 
SAAmm  out;  but  being  much  exhausted,  and  the  only  chance  of  :'i 
my  life  being  to  return  to  the  shore,  I landed  again,  fully  ex-  jl; 
pecting  to  be  knocked  on  the  head.  The  same  Indian/  then  I 
came  up  with  an  infuriated  gesture,  and  shot  me  in  the  right  i 
breast  Avith  an  arrow;  and  then,  in  a most  unaccountable  : 
maimer^iddenly  became  quite  calm,  and  led  or  dragged  me  ^ 
to  a littl^listance,  and  offered  me  some  fish  and  Avater,  Avhich  . j 
I Alas  unable  to  i>artake  of. 

“ Whilst  struggling  with  the  Indian  I observed  Sexton,  Avho  i 
Avas  held  by  another  of  the  savages,  bite  a piece  of  his  arm  ’ 
out;  but  after  that  kneAv  nothing  of  him,  until  I found  his  life  ^ 
had  been  spared  in  a rnanner  similar  to  iny  OAvn.  I 

At  a short  ^stance  off,  making  the  most  hideous  yells,  the  j 
other  saA'ages  Avere  dancing  round  a large  fire,  before  AAdiich  ; 
Averc  placed  in  a roAv,  the  heads  of  their  victims,  Avhilst  their  j 
decapitated  bodies  Avere  AA^ashing  in  the  surf  on  the  beach,  from  ' 
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whicli  they  soon  disappeared,  having,  probably,  been  washed 
away  by  the  tide.  Sexton  and  I were  then  placed  in  charge 
of  two  natives,  who  covered  us  with  the  sail  of  the  canoe — a 
sort  of  mat — but  paid  no  attention  to  my  wound  which  had 
been  bleeding  profusely.” 

Upon  Ireland  being  asked  the  reason  why  their  lives  were 
spared,  he  answered  that  he  has  frequently  seen  the  Indians 
recover  themselves  in  a moment  from  a violent  paroxym  of 
fury;  and-he  attributes  their  safety  to  a circmnstance  of  this 
nature.  The  savages,  he  said,  ate  the  eyes  and  cheeks  of  his 
shipmates  in  his  presence. 

i'he  next  day  the  Indians  collected  all  the  heads;  and,  em- 
barking, removed  to  another  island  where  the  native  women 
lived,  wliich  they  called  Pullan.  On  lauding  there,  Ireland  saw 
Captain  D’Oyley’s  two  children,  George  and  William,  and  the 
sliip’s  Newfoundland  dog,  called  Portland.  George  appeared 
to  be  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  the  other  was  no 
more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen  months  old.  The  eldest  told 
Ireland  that  the  black  men  had  killed  his  father  and  mother, 
and  all,  except  him  and  his  brother.  The  natives  then  took 
them  into  the  open  huts,  and  he  saw  parts  of  Mrs.  D’Oyley’s 
dress  and  the  steward’s  watch  there. 

The  number  of  Indians  collected  amounted  to  about  sixty; 
they  were  merely  residing  on  the  island  during  the  fishing 
season,  for  their  home,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  was  at  a 
considerable  distance  otf.  Their  principal  subsistence  was 
turtle  and  small  fish,  which  they  caught  with  hook  and  line,  and 
shell  fish,  which  abound  on  the  reefs.  The  island  of  Piillan  is 
covered  with  low  trees  and  underwood,  and  the  soil  is  sandy.- 
In  the  centre  of  it  is  a spring,  which  supplied 'the  whole  party 
with  sufficient  water  for  their  consumption.  Upon  a voyage 
he  natives  carry  their  water  in  bamboo  joints  and  cocoa-nut 
diells,  as  do  the  Malays. 

After  remaining  at  Pullan  two  months,  the  Indians  sepa- 
rated. One  party,  taking  Ireland  and  the  infant  D’Oyiey  with 
hem,  embarked  in  a canoe,  and  after  lialf-a-day’s  sail,  reached 
mother  islet  to  the  northward,  Avhere  they  remained  a day  and 
i night  on  a sandy  beach,  and  the  next  morning  proceeded  and 
‘eached  another  islet,  Ioav  and  bushy,  where  they  remained  a 
brtnight.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  northward,  calling  on 
heir  way  at  diferebt  islands,  and  remaining  as  long  as  they 
iupplied  food,  until  they  reached  Darnley’s  Island,  which  they 
■ailed  Aroob,  where,  for  the  first  time,  Ireland  says  he  met 
?ith  kind  treatment.  After  a fortnight  they  again  embarked, 
nd  returning  they  came  to  an  island,  called  Sir-reb  (under- 
tood  to  be  Marsden’s  Island),  situate  near  Aurecd,  where  the 
oyage  ended. 

“After  were  there  a few  days,”  says  Ireland,  “two  ships 
1 company  approached  very  near,  and  the  natives  were  run- 
ing  backwards  and  forwards  with  great  curiosity,  and  they 
ent  us  up  into  the  bush  ajong  with  the  women.  William 
)’Oyley  used  to  cry,  and  they  tied  him  to  a tree,  and  beat  him 
^ith  a bamboo,  and  they  struck  at  me  for  trying  to  prevent 
lem  from  ill-treating  the  child.  Soon -after  we  had  been  on 
lis  island,  but  I do  not  know  how  long,  for  I lost  all  idea  of 
eeping  count,  Duppar,  and  Pamoy,  his  wife,  natives  of  Mur- 
ly’s  Island,  came  over  to  us  on  the  sands,  and  purchased  us, 
nlliam  D’Oyiey  and  me,  for  a branch  of  bananas  each,  and 
e went  along  with  our  new  purchasers,  and  the  other  sailor 
3y  and  George  D’Oyiey  were  taken  away  by  the  natives  that 
)ld  us.  At  Murray’s  Island  we  were  treated  much  better  than 
j the  other  islands.  T.  he  natives  had  small  gardens,  and  grew 
ims  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  plantains.  When  I got  ac- 
■iaiiited  with  the  language.  I learned  from  the  natives  we  were 
ith,  that  those  we  had  cpiitted  had  murdered  the  other  sailor 
)y  and  George  D’Oyiey.” 

Duppar,  who,  it  appears,  upon  hearing  that  there  wereAwo 
hue  boys  in  ca])tivity  at  Aureed,  had  embarked  in  a canoe 
nil  Ills  wife,  and  Avent  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining 
em  by  barter,  gave  little  D'Oyley  to  a native,  named  Oby,  to 
ke  care  of  ; a charge  of  which  he  faithfully  acquitted  him- 
It,  and  both  Oiiy  and  his  adopted  child  soon  became  vervfond 
each  other,  for,  as  the  child  was  a mere  infant,  he  soim  for- 
)t  his  mother,  and  naturahy  attached  himself  to  his  nurse, 
hen  at  Aureed  the  Indians  had  named  Ireland,  Wak,  and 


Uttle  D Oyley  they  called  Hass — names  which  they  retained  at 
Murray  s Island,  and  by  which  they  are  doubtless  knowm  all 
over  the  Archipelago. 

Ireland  lived  in  the  same  hut  with  Duppar  and  his  familv; 
his  employment  was  to  cultivate  a plantation  of  yams,  and 
during  the  season,  to  assist  in  taking  turtle  and  shell-fish.  On 
one  occasion  he  accompanied  them  on  an  excursion  towards 
New  Guinea,  where  they  went  for  the  purpose  of  barter  and 
trade,  which  they  frequently  did,  to  obtain  bows  and  arrows, 
canoes  and  feathers,  for  which  they^  gave  in  return  .shells,  and 
which,  from  their  scarcity^  the  New  Guinea  people  prize ’very 
much;  but  as  Duppar  w^as  fearful  the  New  Guinea  people 
would  steal  or  murder  him,  he  Avas  left  at  Darnley’s  Island,  in 
charge  of  Agge,  an  Indian,  until  their  return.  Duppar  and 
his  friends,  however,  Avere  not  long  aAvay;  for,  having  stopped 
at  an  island  called  Jarmuth  (Campbell’s  Island),  to  pass  the 
night,  one  of  the  islanders  attempted  to  take  aAA^ay  by  force, 
from  one  of  the  visiters,  his  moco  raoco  (a  sort  of  bandage 
Avorn  round  the  calves  of  the  legs,  made  of  the  bark  of  bamlioo^, 
upon  which  a quarrel  ensued,  in  which  the  Murray  Islanders 
used  their  bows  and  arroAA^s,  and  Avounded  scA^eral,  one  being 
shot  through  the  body.  The  Jarmuth  people  then  retreated  to 
their  huts,  and  the  others  embarked;  but  instead  of  going  to 
New  Guinea,  returned  to 'Darnley’s  Island,  Avhere,  in  a few 
days,  they  received  a message  from  Jarmuth,  offering  peace; 
which,  however,  they  wotfid  not  accept,  nor  did  they  afterwards 
make  friends. 

“After  I had  been  some  time  on  the  island,”  continued  Ire- 
land, “ the  ship  Mangles  came  in  sighr  and  anchored.  I Avent 
over,  along  Avith  several  of  the  natives,  in  one  of  the  canoes, 
and  we  dropped  under  the  stern  of  ttie  vessel.  A rope  was 
thrown  doAvn  into  the  canoe,  but  having  sprained  my  Avrist  a 
fcAv  days  before,  I Avas  unable,  to  get  up  by  it,  and  I asked  the 
crew  to  lower  the  boat  for  me,  and  I would  get  in.  The  cap- 
tain and  officers  then  lowered  the  starboard  cutter,  and  put 
into  it  several  cutlasses,  swords,  and  ]>istols.  The  sight  of 
these  frightened  the  iiatiA^es,  avIio  thought  that  they  meant  to 
kin  me  and  themseU^es,  and  they  let  go  the  rope,  and  paddled 
towards  shore.  The  boat  drew  a feAv  strokes  after  us,  but 
soon  turned  back.  A fcAv  hours  after  the  captain  rowed  to  the 
beach,  and  one  of  the  sailors  showed  him  the  boy,  and  mo- 
tioned him  to  come  to  them,  and  he  also  motioned  to  them  to 
approach  him,  but  they  appeared  afraid  of  each  other,  and  the 
boat  left  the  beach,  soon  after  AAdiich  the  vessel  sailed  off.” 
This  concluded  Ireland’s  statement. 

Next  morning,  the  20ih  of  June,  at  seven  o’clock,  five 
canoes  came  off  to  the  schooner  to  trade  ; but  as  they  did  not 
bring  the  child,  no  communication  was  allowed  to  be  held  with 
them.  As  Mr.  Lewis  had  iioav  the  advantage  of  Ireland’s  in- 
terpreting his  wishes,  no  mistake  or  misunderstanding  could 
occur  in  communicating  with  them.  It  Avas  evident  they 
Avere  very  reluctant  to  give  the  child  up,  and  yet  they  coveted 
the  “tuolick”  and  tooree”  so  much,  that  he  had  great  hopes 
of  effecting  his  object  without  resorting  to  force.  After  wait- 
ing for  some  time  without  any  appearance  of  their  sending  for 
the  child,  he  began  to  insist  upon  their  giving  him  up  ; and 
opening  the  ports,  ran  the  guns  out,  and  made  a demonstra- 
tion of  using  force,  Avhich  had  the  desired  effect.  The  natives 
saw  he  was  in  earnest,  and  accordingly  sent  a canoe  ashore  to 
bring  the  child  off.  It  returned  in  a short  time,  Avith  a mes- 
sage that  he  Avas  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  but  should  be 
given  up  if  he  would  give  “ tooree”  for  him,  which  was,  of 
course,  immediately  assented  to;  but  then  they  wanted  the 
payment  to  be  made  in  advance.  As  it  Avas  evident  from  the 
confidence  they  placed  in  Mr.  Lewis,  and  the  example  that 
had  been  shown  by  the  payment  that  was  made  for  Ireland, 
and  the  rewards  that  Avere  afterwards  given  to  Duppar,  that 
the  Indians  had  no  intention  of  completing  their  part  of  the 
bargain,  but  merely  wanted  to  obtain  the  “ toolick,”  he  re- 
fused to  comply  Avith  their  proposal,  and  repeated  his  orders 
to  stop  trade. 

Shortly  after  this,  upon  looking  towards  the  shore,  a group 
of  about  one  liumired  Indians,  evidently  in  deep  consultation, 
were  seen  sealed  on  a hill  ; and  among  them  a little  Avhite 
cliild,  perfectly  naked,  playing  with  others  of  the  same  size. 
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After  two  or  three  hours  the  group  began  to  move  down 
towards  the  shore,  and  at  four  o’clock  the  child,  surrounded 
by  the  natives,  was  brought  to  the  beach  in  the  arms  of  a 
young  Indian,  who  seemed  by  his  kissing  him  to  be  very 
sorrowful  at  the  idea  of  giving  him  up.  He,  however,  em- 
barked in  a canoe,  and  brought  him  alongside.  The  child  was 
frightened,  and  cried  very  much  at  the  idea  of  leaving  his 
sable  friend,  whose  neck  he  clung  round,  and  pointed  to  the 
shore.  Oby,  however,  brought  his  little  charge  on  board,  and 
descended  into  the  cabin,  where  Mr.  Lewis  satisfied  him  with 
presents,  and  dressed  him  in  clothes,  at  which  he  evinced  no 
small  delight.  The  bargain  having  now  been  completed,  the 
canoes  were  permitted  to  come  alongside,  and  the  people  to 
trade.  They  had 


dren  were  presented  with  handkerchiefs  and  toys,  which 
seemed  to  delight  them  very  much.  After  remaining  two 
hours  with  those  friendly  Indians,  Mr.  Lewis  embarked,  with 
a view  of  examining  the  depth  of  water  between  the  Islands. 

Next  morning,  June  22nd,  understanding  that  there  was  a 
water  hole  near  the  W.  S.  W.  end  of  the  island,  eight  casks 
were  sent  on  shore  to  be  filled.  The  well  was  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  but  it  only  contained  enough 
to  fill  one  cask,  and  that  was  so  muddy  as  to  be  unfit  for  use. 
It  appears  that  the  island  is  very  deficient  in  water,  and  what 
they  use  is  collected  in  the  wet  season  in  holes,  and  the  valves 
of  the  “ chama  gigas”  under  the  trees.  The  “ chama  gigas’* 
is  an  enormous  bivalved  shell,  the  fisb 


not,  however,  much 
to  dispose  of : a few 
yams  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  a small  quan- 
tity of  tortoise- 
shells,bows,  arrows, 
fizgigs,  and  shells, 
were  all  they  pos- 
sessed. 

Towards  evening 
the  canoes  returned 
to  the  shore,  but 
left  Oby  and  Dup- 
par  on  board ; both 
of  whom,  particu- 
larly the  formei:, 
who  sobbed  very 
much,  were  discon- 
solate at  the  idea 
of  parting  with  their 
favourites.  Before 
leaving  the  vessel’s 
side,  the  Indians 
pressed  Mr.  Lewis 
to  visit  them  on 
shore  next  day, 
which  he  promised 
to  do. 


He  accordingly  landed  the  following  morning,  and  was  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  upwards  of  one  hundred  Indians, 
who  expressed  great  delight  at  the  meeting,  by  hugging  and 
caressing  him,  and  shaking  hands;  but  in  order  to  prevent 
surprise,  two^  boats  were  ordered  to  lie  off  on  their  oars,  and 
be  prepared  with  their  arms  should  any  hostility  be  shown. 
This  movement,  however,  appeared  to  frighten  the  women 
and  children  so  much,  that  they  ran  away  to  their  huts ; and 
it  was  some  time  before  they  mustered  sufiicient  courage  to 
approach.  At  last  they  were  persuaded  by  the  men,  who 
were  evidently  amused  by  their  timidity ; and  an  old  fat  lady 
gradually  drew  near  and  took  Mr.  Lewis's  hand,  and  held  it 
in  one  of  hers,  scratching  the  palm  with  the  fingers  of  the 
other.  Confidence  being  thus  restored,  the  women  and  chil- 


l)f which  alone  has 
frequently  been 
found  to  weigh  up- 
wards of  three  hun-; 
dred  weight:  so  that 
it  wmuld  take  thei 
united  strength  of 
three  or  four  men 
to  move  the  sheliij 
when  it  contains  its' 
inhabitant.  The; 
valves  may  perhaps 
contain  as  much  as 
three  or  four  gallons 
of  water.  For  drink 
the  natives  use  prin- 
cipally the  milk  of, 
the  young  cocoa-j 
nut. 

Whilst  filling  theji 
cask  with  water,  one; 
of  the  Indians,  ar 
ugly  fellow,  without 
a nose  or  mouth 
(these  having  beer 
eaten  away  by 
cancerous  comi 
plaint,  which  ap^ 
pears  to  be  verj 
prevalent  amongs^ 

them),  took  the  opportunity  of  stealing  a cask,  and  coii^ 
cealing  it  in  the  scrub  at  some  distance : it  was,  however 
discovered,  upon  which  the  thief  and  his  companion* 


scampered  oft’  for  fear  of  punishment,  for  the  party  was  weH 
armed.  The  Isabella’s  people  afterwards  had  several  oppor^ 
tunities  of  witnessing  their  thievish  propensities,  particularly 
for  any  iron  tool.  f 

On  the  ship’s  return  to  Sydney,  the  child,  D'Oyley,  was 
taken  charge  of  by  Mrs.  Slade,  a lady  who  knew  Captain. 
D’Oyley’s  family.  It  was  with  greaM;  regret  that  IreIand|L 
parted  with  the  poor  child  he  had  been  with  so  long.  He  hac^\ 
used  the  utmost  exertions  to  save  him  upon  many  occasions]||] 
and  he  had  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  but  for  him  he  would  haves 
been  killed. 


MUTINY  PUNISHED. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  had  been  hauled  to  the  wind.  Jack’s 
ship’s  company  began  to  think  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  ex- 
cept to  make  merry,  so  they  brought  up  some  earthen  jars  full 
of  wine,  and  emptied  them  so  fast  that  they  were  soon  asleep 
on  the  deck,  with  the  exception  of  the  man  at  the  helm,  who, 
instead  of  thirty-two  could  clearly  make  out  sixty. four  points 
in  the  compass,  and  of  course  was  able  to  steer  with  a much 
greater  nicety.  Fortunately,  the  weather  was  fine,  for  when 
the  man  at  the  helm  had  steered  till  he  could  see  no  more, 
and  requested  to  be  released,  he  found  that  his  shipmates 
were  so  overpowered,  that  it  was  impossible  to  wake  them. 
He  kicked  them  oxie  by  one  most  unmercifully  in  the  ribs, 
but  it  was  of  no  use;  under  these  circumstances,  he  did  as 
they  did;  that  is,  lay  down  with  them,  and  in  ten  minutes  it 
would  have  taken  as  much  kicking  to  awake  him  as  he  gave 
his  shipmates. 


In  tne  mean  time  the  ship  had  it  all  her  own  way,  and  not 
knowing  where  she  was  to  go,  she  went  round  and  round  the^ 
compass  during  the  best  part  of  the  night.  Mesty  had  been" 
down  with  Jack  examining  the  cabin,  and  in  the  captain’s 
state-room  they  had  found  fourteen  thousand  dollars  in  bags;| 
of  this  they  determined  not  to  tell  the  men,  but  locked  up  * 
the  money  and  everything  else  of  value,  and  took  out  the! 
key.  They  then  sat  down  at  the  cabin  table,  and  it  was  no 
matter  of  surprise,  after  having  been  up  all  the  night  before, 
that  Jack  laid  his  head  on  the  table  and  fell  fast  asleep. 
Mesty  kept  his  eyes  open  for  some  time,  but  at  last  his  head 
sank  down  upon  his  chest,  and  he  also  slumbered.  Thus' 
about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  there  was  not  a very  good 
watch  kept  on  board  of  the  Nostra  Senora  del  Carmen. 

About  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Mesty  tumbled  for- 
ward, and  he  hit  his  head  against  the  table,  which  roused 
him  up. 
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de  mass,  I tink  I almost  fall  asleep,”  cried  he,  and  he 
went  to  the  cabin  window,  which  had  been  left  open,  and 
found  that  jhere  was  a strong  breeze  blowing  in.  “ By  de 
Lord,  de  wind  hab  come  morfe  aft,  why  not  tell  me?”  So 
saying,  he  went  on  deck,  where  he  found  no  one  at  the  helm; 
every  one  drunk,  and  the  ship  with  her  yards  braced  up 
running  before  the  wind.  Mesty  growled,  but  there  was  no 
time  to  lose;  the  top-sails  only  were  set,  these  he  lowered 
down,  and  then  put  the  helm  a lee,  and  lashed  it,  while  he 
went  down  to  call  our  hero  to  his  assistance. 

“This  nebber  do,  Massa  Easy:  we  all  go  to  devil  together 
—dam  drunken  dogs — I freshen  um  up  ^y  how.”  So  Mesty 
Irew  some  buckets  of  water,  with  whfch  he  soused  the  ship’s 
iompany,  who  then  appeared  to  be  recovering  thein-senses. 
“By  heavens!”  saVs  Jack,  “but  this  is  contrary  to  the 
articles  of  war;*  I shall  read  them  to  them.” 

“ I tell  what  better  ting,  Massa  Easy;  me  go  lock  up  all  de 
vine,  and  sarve  out  so  much,  and  no  more.  I go  do  it  at 
mce  ’fore  they  wake  up.” 

Mesty  soon  returned,  with  the  keys  of  the  provision  room 
ied  to  his  bandana. 

“ Now,”  says  he,  “they  not  get  drunk  again  in  a hurry.” 

A few  more  buckets  of  water  soon  brdught  the  men  to 
heir  senses;  they  again  stood  on  their  legs,  and  gradually 
ecovered  themselves. 

As  soon  as  the  sails  were  trimmed,  the  men  came  aft,  and 
iroposed,  that  if  they  could  find  anchorage,  they  should  run 
ato  it.  Jack  consulted  with  Mesty,  who  thought  it  advisable 
0 agree  to  the  proposal.  The  coxswain  offered  to  go  in  the 
oat  and  examine:  and  with  four  men  he  set  off,  and  in  about 
II  hour  returned,  stating  that  there  was  plenty  of  water,  and 
was  as  smooth  as  a mill-pond,  and  land-locked  on  every 
de.  As  they  could  not  weigh  the  bower  anchor,  they  bent 
ae  kedge,  and  running  in  without  accident,  came  to  in  a 
nail  bay.  The  sails  were  furled,  and  everything  put  in  order 
y the  seamen,  who  then  took  the  boat  and  pulled  on  shore. 

“ They  might  as  well  have  asked  leave,”  thought  Jack.  In 
a hour  they  returned,  and,  after  a short  discussion,  came  aft 
) our  hero,  in  a body. 

The  coxswain  was  spokesman.  He  said  that  they  had  had 
ard  work,  and  required  now  to  have  some  rest;  that  there 
ere  provisions  on  board  for  three  months,  so  that  there 
nild  not  be  any  hurry;  that  they  had  found  they  could 
tch  a tent  very  well  on  shore,  and  live  there  for  a short 
me,  and  that  as  there  was  no  harm  in  getting  drunk  on 
lore,  they  expected  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  take  pro- 
sions  and  plenty  of  wine  with  them;  and  that  the  men  had 
jsired  him  to  ask  leave,  because  they  were  determined  to 
whether  or  no.  Jack  was  about  to  answer  with  the  hand- 
ike;  but  perceiving  that  the  men  had  all  put  on  their  cut- 
sses,  and  had  their  pistols  at  their  belts,  he  thought  proper 
consult  Mesty,  who  perceiving  that  resistance  was  in  vain, 
(vised  Jack  to  submit,  observing,  that  the  sooner  all  the 
ne  was  gone  the  better.  Mesty  then  gave  them  the  keys 
the  provision  hatch,  and  told  them,  with  a grin  to  help 
emselves.  The  men  then  informed  our  hero  that  he  and 
esty  should  stay  on  board,  and  take  care  of  the  ship  for 
em. 

As  soon  as  they  had  thrown  a spare  sail  into  the  boat,  with 
me  spars  to  make  a tent,  and  some  bedding,  they  went  down 
low,  hoisted  up  two  pipes  of  wine  out  of  three,  a bag  or  two 
biscuits,  arms  and  ammunition,  and  as  much  of  the  salt 
Dvisions  as  they  thought  they  might  require.  The  boat 
ing  full,  they  shoved  off,  with  three  cheers  of  derision, 
ck  was  sensible  to  the  compliment:  he  stood  at  the  gang- 
y,  took  off  his  hat,  and  made  them  a polite  bow. 

A.S  soon  as  they  were  gone  Mesty  grinned  with  his  sharp- 
id  teeth,  and  looking  at  our  hero,  said, — “ I tink  I made  um 
y for  all  dis— stop  a little;  by  de  piper  as  played  before 
)ses,  but  our  turn  come  by-and-by.” 

^ narrow  piece  of  salt  pork  had  been  left  at  the  gangway; 
3k,  without  thinking,  tossed  it  overboard;  being  almost  alf 
it  sank  very  gradually;  Jack  watched  it  as  it  disappeared 
did  Mesty,  both  full  of  thought,  when  they  perceived  a 
*k  object  rising  under  it:  it  was  a ground  shark,  who  took 
nto  his  maw,  sank  down,  and  disappeared. 


“ What  was  that?”  said  Jack. 

That  ground  shark,  Massa  Easy,  worst  shark  of  all,  you 

kW  ^“dMesty-s  eyes  sjar- 

During  the  day,  the  men  on  shore  were  seen  to  work  hard, 
before  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  sensual  gratifica- 
of  intemperance.  The  tent  was  pitched,  the  fire  was  lighted, 
and  all  the  articles  taken  on  shore  rolled  up  and  stowed  away 
in  their  places;  they  were  seen  to  sit  down  and  dine,  for  they 
were  within  hail  of  the  ship,  and  then  one  of  the  casks  of 
wine  was  spiled.  The  evening  closed,  and  all  was  noise  and 
r^elry  on  shore ; and  as  they  danced  and  sung,  and  tossed 
oft  the  cans  of  wine  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  as  they  hallooed 
and  screamed,  and  became  more  and  more  intoxicated,  Mesty 
with  his  bitter  smile,  and  only  said,  “ Stop  a 

At  last  the  noise  grew  fainter,  the  fire  died  away,  and  gra- 
dually all  was  silent. 

r I Easy,  please  you  come  aft  and  lower  down 

little  b^t ; take  your  pistols  and  then  we  go  on  shore  and 
bring  off  the  cutter ; they  all  asleep  now.” 

Our  hero  and  Mesty  went  into  the  boat  and  shoved  off, 
pulling  gently  on  shore  ; the  men  were  in  a state  of  intoxica- 
tion, so  as  not  to  be  able  to  move,  much  less  to  hear.  They 
cast  off  the  cutter,  towed  her  on  board,  and  made  her  fast 
astern. 

‘‘Now,  sar,  we  may  go  to  bed;  to-morrow  morning  you 
will  see. 

Mesty  was  up  at  daylight,  and  Jack  soon  followed  him, 
they  watched  the  party  on  shore.  At  last,  just  as  Jack  had 
done  breakfast,  one  or  two  made  their  appearance,  and 
walked  down  to  the  beach,  to  where  the  boat  had  been  made 
fast ; and  they  walked  along  the  rocks  until  they  were  abreast 
of  the  ship. 

“ Ship  ahoy  !” 

“ Halloo,”  replied  Mesty. 

“ Bring  the  boat  ashore  directly,  with  a beaker  of  water.” 

1 1 shall  not  send  the  boat,”  replied  Jack. 

‘ You  won’t — -won’t  you? — then  your  doom  is  sealed,”  re- 
plied the  coxswain,  and  walked  up  to  the  tent  with  the  others. 
In  a short  time  all  the  seamen  turned  out  of  the  tent,  bring- 
ing with  them  four  muskets,  which  they  had  taken  on  shore 
with  them.  ^ They  then  came  down  abreast  of  the  ship,  and 
the  coxswain  again  hailed,  and  asked  if  they  would  bring  the 
boat  ashore. 

“ You  must  say  no,  sar,”  said  Mesty. 

The  plan  of  the  mutineers  had  been  seen  by  the  wily  negro : 
it  was  to  swim  off  to  the  boats  which  were  riding  astern  and 
to  fire  at  him  or  Jack,  if  they  attempted  to  defend  them. 
Some  of  the  men  examined  their  priming  and  held  the  mus- 
cets  at  their  hips  all  ready,  with  the  muzzles  towards  the 
ship,  while  the  coxswain  and  two  men  were  throwing  off 
their  clothes. 

“ Stop,  for  God’s  sake  stop  !”  cried  Jack,  “the  harbour  is 
full  of  sharks.” 

“ Do  you  think  to  frighten  us  with  ground  sharks?”  re- 
plied the  coxswain,  “ keep  under  cover,  my  lad  ; Jack,  give 
lim  a shot  to  prove  we  are  in  earnest,  and  every  time  he  or 
that  nigger  show  their  heads,  give  them  another,  my  lads.” 

“ For  God’s  sake,  don’t  attempt  to  swim,”  said  Jack,  in  an 
agony.  “ I will  try  some  means  to  give  you  water.” 

“Too  late  now,  you’re  doomed  ;”  and  the  coxswain  sprang 
off  the  rock  into  the  sea,  and  was  followed  by  two  other  men  : 
at  the  same  moment  a musket  was  discharged,  and  the  bullet 
whistled  close  to  our  hero’s  ear. 

Mesty  dragged  Jack  from  the  gangway,  who  was  now 
nearly  fainting  from  agonising  feelings.  He  sank  on  the  deck 
for  a moment,  and  then  sprang  up  and  ran  to  the  port  to  look 
at  the  men  in  the  water.  He  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  cox- 
swain raise  himself  with  a loud  yell  out  of  the  sea,  and  then 
disappear  in  a vortex,  which  was  crimsoned  with  his  blood. 

Jack  had  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  But  the  tragedy 
was  not  complete  ; the  other  men,  who  were  in  the  water, 
had  im-mediatelv  turned  and  made  for  the  shore,  but  before 
they  could  reach  it,  two  more  of  these  voracious  monsters. 
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attracted  by  the  blood  of  the  coxwain,  had  flown  to  the  spot, 
and  there  was  a contention  for  the  fragments  of  their  bodies. 
“ Oh,  horrid,  horrid!”  groaned  our  hero. 

“ Yes,  sar,  very  horrid,”  said  Mesty,  “ and  dat  bullet  at 
your  head  very  horrid.  Suppose  the  sharks  no  take  them, 
what  then  ? They  kill  us,  and  the  sharks  have  our  bodies.  I 
tink  dat  more  horrid  still.” 

The  dreadful  death  of  the  three  mutineers  appeared  to  have 
a sensible  effect  upon  their  companions,  who  walked  away 
from  the  beach  with  their  heads  down,  and  with  measured 
steps.  They  were  now.  tobe  seen  perambulating  the  island,  pro- 
bably in  search  of  that  water  which  they  required.  At  noon, 
they  returned  to  their  tent,  and  soon  afterwards  were  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  hallooing  and  shouting  as  the  day  be- 
fore. 

A few  days  more  passed,  and  as  was  expected,  the  muti- 
neers could  hold  out  no  longer.  They  had  put  the  spile  in 
the  second  cask  of  wine  so  loosely  when  they  were  tipsy,  that 
it  dropped  out,  and  all  the  wine  ran  out,  so  that  there  had 
been  none  left  for  two  or  three  days  ; their  fuel  had  also  been 
expended,  and  they  had  latterly  eaten  their  meat  raw ; the 
loss  of  their  tent  which  had  been  fired  by  their  carelessness, 
had  been  followed  by  four  days  and  nights  of  continual  rain. 
Every  thing  they  had,  had  been  soaked  through  and  through, 
and  they  were  worn  out,  shivering  with  cold,  and  starving! 
Hanging  they  thought  better  than  dying  by  inches  from 
starvation  ; and,  yielding  to  the  imperious  demands  of  hun- 
ger, they  came  down  to  the  beach,  abreast  of  the  ship,  and 
dropped  down  on  their  knees. 

“ I tell  you  so,  Massa  Easy,”  said  Mesty : “ d n rascals, 

they  forget  they  come  down  fire  musket  at  us  every  day : by  all 
de  powers,  Mesty  not  forget.” 

“ Sliip  a-hoy,”  cried  one  of  the  men  on  shore. 

“ What  do  you  want?”  said  Jack. 

“Have  pity  on  us,  sir!”  exclaimed  the  other  men,  “we  will 
return  to  our  duty.” 

“ Debbel  doubt  em.” 

“What  shall  I say,  IMcsty?” 

“ Tell  em  no,  first,  Massa  Easy — tell  ’em  to  starve  and  bo 
d d.” 

“ I cannot  take  mutineers  on  board,”  replied  Jack. 

“Well,  then,  our  blood  be  on  your  hands,  Mr.  Easy;  if  Ave 
are  to  die  it  must  not  be  by  inches;  if  you  Avill  not  take  us  the 
sharks  shall;  it  is  but  a crunch,  and  all  is  over.” 

It  appeared  that  the  poor  fellows  had  already  made  up  their 
minds  to  do  this,  if  our  hero,  persuaded  by  Mesty,  had  refused , 
to  take  them  on  board — they  shook  hands  all  round,  and  then 
walking  a few  yards  from  the  beach,  stood  in  a line  Avliile  the 
man  gave  the  signal — one — tAvo. 

“ Stop,”  cried  Jack,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  dreadful 
scene  Avhich  had  already  taken  plaoe, — “ stop.” 

The  men  paused.  » 

“What  Avill  you  promise  if  I take  you  on  board?” 

“To  do  our  duty  cheerfully  till  we  join  the  ship,  and  then 
be  hung  as  an  example  to  all  mutineers,”  replied  the  men. 

“Dat  very  fair,”  replied  Mesty;  “take  dem  at  their  Avord 
Massa  Easy.” 

“Very  Avell,”  replied  Jack,  “I  accept  your  condition;  and 
Ave  Avill  come  for  you.” 

Jack  and  Mesty  hauled  up  the  boat,  stuck  their  pistols  in 
their  belts,  and  pulled  to  the  shore.  The  men,  as  they  stepped 
in,  touched  their  hats  respectfully  to  our  hero,  but  said  nothing. 
On  their  arrival  on  board.  Jack  read  that  part  of  the  articles  of 
war  relative  to  mutiny,  by  which  the  men  were  reminded  of 
the  very  satisfactory  fact,  “ that  they  AA^ere  to  suffer  death ;” 
and  then  made  a speech  Avhich,  to  men  who  Avere  starving,  ap- 
peared to  be  interminable.  However,  there  is  an  end  to  every 
thing  in  this  world,  and  so  there  Avasto  Jack’s  harangue;  after 
widen  Mesty  gave  them  some  biscuit  which  they  devoured  in 
thankfulness,  until  they  could  get  something  better.  The  next 
niorning  the  wind  was  fair,  they  weighed  their  kedge  Avithsome 
difficulty,  and  ran  out  of  the  harbour;  the  men  appeared  very 
contrite,  Avorked  well  but  in  silence,  for  they  had  no  very  plea- 
sant anticipations,  but  hope  always  remains  Avith  us;  and  each 
01  tile  men,  although  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  others 


would  be  hung,  hoped  that  he  would  escape  with  a sound  flog 
ging.  The  Avind  however  did  not  allow  them  to  steer  the:; 

■ course  long;  -bef  >re  nigiit  it  Avas  contrary,  and  they  fell  off  threi 
points  to  the  nortliAvard.  “However,”  as  Jack  observed,  “f 
all  events  we  shall  make  the  Spanish  coast,  and  then  we  muii 
run  down  it  to  Gibraltar:  I don’t  care — I understand  navigtj 
tion  much  better  than  I did.  The  next  morning  they  foun^ 
themselves,  Avlth  a very  light  breeze,  under  a high  cape,  and,  ^ 
the  sun  rose,  they  observed  a large  vessel  on  shore,  about  tvA^ 
miles  to  the  Avestward  of  them,  and  another  outsid^e,  about  foij, 
miles  off.  Mesty  took  the  glass  and  examined  the  one  outsidi 
which,  on  a sudden,  had  let  fall  her  canvass,  and  was  nowrui 
ning  for  the  shore,  steering  for  the  cape  under  Avhich  Jackj 
vessel  lay.  Mesty  put  down  the  glass.  s 

“ Massa  Easy — I tink  dat  de  Harpy.”  ;! 

One  of  the  seamen  took  the  glass  and  examined  her,  whi! 
the  others  who  stood  by  showed  great  agitation.  ; 

“Yes,  it  is  the  Harpy,”  said  the  seaman.  “Oh,  Mr.  Eas 
will  you  forgive  usi”  continued  the  man,  and  he  and  tl 
others  fell  on  their  knees.  “ Do  not  tell  all,  for  God’s  saki 
Mr.  Easy.’’ 

Jack's  heart  melted;  he  looked  at  Mesty. 

“I  tink,”  said  Mesty,  apart  to  our  hero,  “dat  with  wh 
them  hab  suffer  already,  suppose  they  get  seven  doz»;! 
apiece,  dat  quite  enough.” 

jack  thought  that  even  half  that  punishment  would  suffiej 
so  he  told  the  men,  that  although  he  must  state  what  hi 
occurred,  he  would  not  tell  all,  and  would  contrive  to  g 
them  off  as  Avell  as  he  could.  He  was  about  to  make  a lor 
speech,  but  a gun  from  the  Harpy,  which  had  now  come  v. 
within  range,  made  him  defer  it  till  a more  convenient  o 
portunity.  At  the  same  time  the  vessel  in  shore  hoistt 
Spanish  colours,  and  fired  a gun. 

“By  de  powders  but  Ave  got  in  the  middle  of  it,”  cru 
Mesty;  “Harpy  tink  us  Spaniard.  Now,  my  lads,  get  all  gi|| 
ready,  bring  up  poAvder  and  shot.  Massa,  now  us  fire  j|l 
Spaniard — llarpy  not  fire  at  us — no  hab  English  colours  iij 
board — dat  all  we  must  do.”  If 

The  men  set  to  with  a avUI;  the  guns  were  all  loaded,  ai 
were  soon  cast  loose  and  primed,  during  which  operations 
fell  calm,  and  the  sails  of  all  three  vessels  flapped  again 
their  masts.  The  Harpy  was  then  about  two  miles  fro 
Jack’s  vessel,  and  the  Spaniard  about  a mile  from  him,  AviJI 
all  her  boats  a-head  of  her  towing  towards  him;  Mesi’ 
examined  the  Spanish  vessel.  i I 

“ Dat  man-o’-war,  Massa  Easy — Avhat  de  debbel  Ave  do  l|* 
colour?  must  hoist  sometiug.” 

Mesty  ran  doAvn  beloAv;  lie  recollected  that  there  Avasi, 
very  gay  petticoat,  Avhich  had  been  left  by  the  old  lady  w*t 
Avas  in  the  vessel  Avhen  they  captured  her.  It  Avas  .of  gre  t 
silk,  Avith  yellow  and  blue  flowers,  but  very  faded,  havi; 
probably  been  in  the  Don’s  family  for  a century.  Mesty  hi 
found  it  under  the  mattress  of  one  of  the  beds,  and  had  pt 
it  into  his  bag,  intending  probably  to  cut  it  up  into  waistcoa!. 
He  soon  appeared  Avith  this  under  his  arm,  made  it  fast  to  ti 
peak  halyards,  and  hoisted  it  up.  « 

“Dere,  massa,  dat  do  very  Avell — dat  what  you  call  a 
nation  colour.  Everybody  strike  him  flag  to  dat  — mt 
nebber  pull  it  down,”  said  Mesty,  “any  how.  Now  denj  i 
hoist  colour,  we  fire  away — mind  you  only  fire  one  gun  a| 
time,  and  point  um  v/ell,  den  hab  time  to  load  again.  * 

The  wind  noAv  freshened  fast,  and  blew  out  the  green  p - 
ticoat,  but  the  Harpy  was  exchanging  broadsides  with  tii 
corvette,  and  too  busy  to  look  after  Jack’s  ensign.  The  Spai- 
ard  defended  himself  well,  and  had  the  assistance  of  the  b • 
teries  as  he  passed,  but  there  was  no  anchorage  until  he  hi 
run  many  miles  farther.  About  noon,  the  wind  died  awj, 
and  at  one  o’clock  it  again  fell  nearly  calm  ; but  the  Har;' 
had  neared  her  distance,  and  was  now  within  three  cabl  ■ 
length  of  her  antagonist,  engaging  her  and  a battery  of  fc 
guns.  Jack  came  up  again,  for  he  had  the  last  of  the  bree:, 
and  was  aboi'^half-a-mile  from  the  Cfxrvette  when  it  fell  cal- 
By  the  advice  of  Mesty,  he  did  not  fire  any  more,  as  othi; 
wise  the  Harpy  would  not  obtain  .>o  much  credit,  and  it  wiH 
evident  that  the  fire  of  the  Spaniard  slackened  fast.  At  thifl 
o’clock  the  Spanish  colours  were  hauled  down,  and  the  Har{H 
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!'  sendinjr  a boat  on  board  and  taking  possession,  directed  her 
whole  fire  upon  the  battery,  which  was  soon  silenced. 

* The  calm  continued,  and  the  Harpy  was  busy  enough  with 
‘i  the  prize,  shifting  the  prisoners  and  refitting  both  vessels, 
SI  which  had  very  much  suffered  in  the  sails  and  rigging.  There 

I was  an  occasional  wonder  on  board  the  Harpy  what  that 
strange  vessel  might  be  who  had  turned  the  corvette,  and  ep- 

I!  abled  them  to  capture  her,  but  when  people  are  all  very  busy, 

' there  is  not  much  time  for  surmise. 

I'  Our  hero,  who  was  tired  with  excitement  and  the  hard  work 
- of  th^  day,  thought  and  thought  until  he  fell  fast  asleep,  and 
instead  of  waking  at  sun-set  hp  did  not  wake  until  two  hours 
' afterwards;  and  Mesty  did  not  call  him,  because  he  was  in 
no  hurry  himself  to  go  on  board  and  boil  de  kettle  for  de 
young  gentlemen. 

When  Jack  wolce  up,  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  had 
slept  so  long  : he  went  on  deck  ; it  was  dark  and  still  calm, 
'J  but  he  could  easily  perceive  that  the  Harpy  and  corvette  were 
still  hove  to,  repairing  damages.  He  ordered  the. men  to 
lower  down  the  small  boat,  and  leaving  Mesty  in  charge, 
with  two  oars,  he  pulled  to  the  Flarpy.  What  with  wounded 
men,  with  prisoners,  and  boats  going  and  coming  be- 
^ tween  the  vessels,  every  one  on  board  the  Harpy  were  well 
employed  ; and  in  the  dark.  Jack’s  little  boat  came  alongside 
without  notice.  This  should  not  have  been  the  case,  but  it 
was,  and  there  was  some  excuse  for  it.  Jack  ascended  the 
^ side  and  pushed  his  way  through  the  prisoners,  who  werebe- 
^ ing  mustered  to  be  victualled.  He  was  wrapped  up  in  one 

■ of  the  gregos,  and  many'  of  the  prisoners  wore  the  same. 

He  went  aft  to  the  cabin,  pushed  by  the  servant,  who  was 

■ giving  some  orders  from  the  captain  to  the  officer  on  deck, 

^ and  entering  the  cabin  where  the  captain  was  seated  with 
^ two  Spanish  officers,  took  off  his  hat  and  said, 

^ , “ Come  on  board.  Captain  Wilson.” 

g Captain  Wilson,  evidently  much  surprised,  jumped  up  and 

II  upset  the  glass  before  him. 

” Merciful  God,  Mr.  Easy.  Where  did  you  come  from?” 
jj  “ From  that  ship  astern,  sir,”  replied  Jack. 

■ ” That  ship  astern  ! What  is  she?— where  have  you  been 
so  long  ?” 

m “ It’s  a long  story,  sir,”  replied  Jack, 
i,  Captain  Wilson  extended  his  hand  and  shook  Jack’s 
heartily. 

“ At  all  events.  I’m  delighted  to  see  you,  boy : now  sit 
f(j  down  and  tell  me  your  story  in  a few  words:  we  will  have  it 
in  detail  by-and-by.” 

s “ If  you  please,  sir,”  said  Jack,  we  captured  that  ship 
with  the  cutter  the  night  after  we  went  away — I’m  not  a 
^ tirst-rate  navigator,  and  I was  blown  to  the  Zaffarine  Islands, 
i(  where  I remained  tw'o  months  for  want  of  hands  ; as  soon  as 
3)  I procured  them  I made  sail  again— I have  lost  three  men  by 
n sharks,  and  I have  two  wounded  in  to-dUy’s  fight — the  ship 
y,  mounts  twelve  guns,  is  half-laden  with  lead,  and  cotton  prints, 
t!i  has  fourteen  thousand  dollars  in  the  cabin,  and  three  shot- 
holes  right  through  her— and  the  sooner  you  send  some  peo- 
i pie  on  board  of  her  the  better.’ 

Dri  -^-^3  was  not  very  intelligible,  but  that  there  were  fourteen 
thousand  dollars,  and  that  she  required  hands  sent  on  board, 
it|  was  very  satisfactorily  explained.  Captain  Wilson  rang  the 
bell,  sent  for  Mr.  Asper,  who  started  back  at  the  sight  of  our 
pe  hero— desired  him  to  order  Mr.  Jolliffe  to  go  on  board  with 
ti  one  of  the  cutters,  send  the  wounded  men  on  board,  and  take 
an  charge  of  the  vessel,  and  then  told  Jack  to  accompany  Mr. 
i)s  Jolliffe,  and  to  give  him  every  information  ; telling  him  that 
hi  he  would  hear  his  story  to-morrow,  when  they  were  not  so 
r;  very  hwsy  —Midshipman  Easy  by  Captain  MarryalL 

- — - '■ 

• SUFFERINGS  OF  CHARLES  STURT,  ESQ. 

?:  Ox  Saturday,  September  20,  1800,  his  Majesty  King  George 

ts  the  Third,  with  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  went  on  board 
the  Cambrian  frigate,  upon  which  the  St.  Lorenzo  and  Sy'rcn 
J j the  three  frigates  slipped  and  stood  to  sea,  on 

I'j  the  larboard  tack.  About  a quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  I 
m got  imder  sail,  and  stood  before  the  Cambrian,  oii  board  of 


which  the  staaidard  was  flying,  kept  on  her  quarter,  and  at 
times  sailed  round  her.  A.t  a little  before  eleven  passed  under 
the  stern  of  the  Cambrian,  Mr.  Wield’s  cutter  under  my  lee* 
bow;  his  boat  being  in,  and  topmast  struck,  she  felt  noimpedi* 
ment  whatever.  My  boat  astern,  I observed,  impeded  con- 
siderably my  sailing;  the  sea  running  so  high,  was  afraid  to  hoist 
her  in;  however,  struck  my  topmast  and  made  all  snug.  Both 
cutters  standing  to  sea  about  eleven,  two  leagues  from  land,  by 
which  time  the  frigates  had  worn,  and  were  standing  into 
Weymouth  Bay.  Feeling  anxious  to  beat  Mr.  Wield’s  cutter, 
which  I saw  I could  do,  could  I get  rid  of  my  boat,  I proposed 
to  one  of  my  sailors  to  jump  in  and  take  lie'  to  Weymouth. 
He  hesitated,  and  refused  to  comply,  upon  which  I observe<l, 
“ You  liave  known  me  long  enough,  my  lads,  to  be  satisfied  I 
would  not  order  you  to  do  anything  I would  not  readily  do 
myself,  therefore  reef  the  sails,  slip  the  mast,  I will  go  my- 
self.” 

-This  was  soon  done,  and  I took  with  me  my  pocket  com- 
pass. On  jumping  into  the  boat,  Ben  asked  me  if  I would  have 
another  coat  on.  “ Oh,  no,”  said  I,  “ never  mind,  Ben,  I can 
swim  in  this  as  well  as  any  I have.”  I left  the  yacht,  ordered 
my  master  to  attend,  and  to  do  his  best  to  beat  IMr.  Wield’ 
hoisted  my  sail  and  steered  N.N.E.  to  get  clear  of  the  shambles; 
found  a considerable  sea  running,  hut  not  greater  than  the  boat 
could  weather  with  ease,  for  she  never  shipped  a thimbleful  (-»f 
water  till  she  came  to  the  shambles. 

A very  strong  ebb  tide  carried  me  to  the  westward,  and 
towards  the  shambles,  wliieli  I wished  to  avoid;  put  before  tiu' 
wind,  but  being  under  very  low  sail  could  not  stem  the  tide, 
daring  not  to  quit  the  helm  to  let  the  reefs  out  of  the  sail,  for 
fear  of  broaching-to.  The  tide  hauling  me  dead  on  the  sham- 
bles, where  the  sea  was  running  tremendously  high,  and  break- 
ing horribly,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Sensible  of  my  peri!, 
convinced  that  I could  get  neither  to  the  eastward  nor  to  tli  • 
westward  of  them,  I prepared  to  meet  ray  danger;  and  to  make 
the  boat  as  lively  as  po^^sible,  threw  over  my  ballast,  which  xirc- 
caution  would  prevent  her  from  sinking  to  the  bottom. 

I began  to  hear  the  dis-mal  sound  of  the  breakers,  and  soon 
saw  them  right  a-head.  Aware  of  the  danger,  and  eonvince<i 
that  my  boat  could  not  exist  many  minutes,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  interposition  of  Providence  was  able  to  save  me,  in 
order  to  divert  my  thoughts  from  the  horrid  idea  of  deatli,  I 
began  singing  the  sea  song,  “ Cease  rude  Boreas at  the  sa,me 
time  keeping  the  boat’s  quarter  to  the  surf.  As  I was  singing 
the  second  verse,  a dreadful  foaming  sea  took  any  boat  on  the 
larboard  quarter,  and  sheered  my  helm  a-weather.  She  lost  her 
steerage  wav,  broached-to,  and  upset,  the  sea  rolling  over  and 
over.  Recovering  from  my  alarm,  without  the  smallest  hope  oi 
escaping,  I swam  to  my  boat,  which  was  lying  on  her  broad- 
side; with  difficulty  I got  into  her,  and  held  her  fast.  I imme- 
diately ijulied  off  my  coat,  waistcoat,  shirt,  and  cravat,  whieli, 
as  they  were  Avet,  I accomplished  not  without  much  difficulty. 
I then  began  to  consider  what  could  be  done:  no  sail  near  me, 
a dreadful,  hollow,  broken  sea,  running  in  every  direction,  and 
frequently  overAvhelming  me,  left  me  no  hope  of  saving  my  life. 
To  surrender  Avithout  a struggle,  I considered  Aveak ; tlie  tivoughts 
of  my  Avife  and  children,  which  at  that  moment  struck  my  mind 
so  forcibly  that  I imagined  I saAv  them,  together  Avith  the  recol- 
lection of  the  difficulties  I had  surmounted  tAvo  years  before,  in 
saving  some  men  from  a Avreck  off  my  house,  and  who,  I kncAv 
Avere,  by  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence,  saA^ed  from  a 
situation  as  dreadful  as  my  OAvn, — this  inspired  me  Avith  resclu 
tion  and  fortitude  to  exert  myself;  I began  to  clear  aAvay  the 
boat’s  masts  and  sails,  Avhieh  I at  length  accomplished,  after 
being  repeatedly  Avashed  off  the  boat. 

When  I had  cleared  the  wreck,  I got  on  her  gumvale,  and  by 
my  Aveight  brought  her  to  right.  I got  into  her,  hut  the  vio- 
lence of  the  seas,  and  their  rapid  return,  repeatedly  over- 
Avhclmcd  me.  The  difficulty  of  regaining*-  my  boat  against 
such  seas  quite  exhausted  me,  and  the  salt  Avater  so  affheted 
my  sight,  that  it  Avas  some  time  before  I could  recover  my  boat. 
Looking  round  for  a sail,  perceiving  none,  and  my  distance 
from  the  land  increasing,  I Ix-gan  to  think  it  a tolly  to  struggle 
any  longer  for  a miserable  existence  of  a few  hours.  The  love 
of  life,  and  tlie  hopes  of  some  vessel  heaving  in  sight,  however, 
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prevailed,  and  I resolved  to  use  every  possible  means  of  pre-  j 
serving  it,  and  to  continue  in  the  boat.  Repeatedly  washed  off 
and  buried  in  the  waves,  I knew  that  I could  not  hold  out 
much  longer,  but  must  yield  to  my  fate.  I then  recollected 
that  fishermen,  when  caught  in  a gale,  frequently  let  a spar 
or  mast,  fastened  to  a boat’s  painter,  go  a-head,  by  which  the 
force  of  the  waves  are  broken  before  they  reach  the  boat. 
Having  been  by  this  time  above  two  hours  in  the  water  (for  I 
upset  at  twelve),  I felt  myself  much  fatigued,  and  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  I should  contrive  some  means  to  relieve 
myself.  I accordingly  took  my  boat  s painter,  passed  it  over 
and  under  the  after  seat  of  the  boat;  but  in  accomplishing  this 
I was  frequently  buried  for  many  seconds  beneath  the  waves, 
which  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  that  my  breath  was 

nearly  gone.  . ^ 1,1.  j 

At  this  period  several  gannets,  a species  of  sea-gull,  hovered 
close  to  me,  and  were  so  bold  as  to  come  within  two  feet  of  my 
head.  I suppose  they  anticipated  a good  meal  of  me.  How- 
ever, by  hallooing  pretty  loud,  I convinced  them  that  I was 
not  dead.  They  took  to  flight,  and  I saw  no  more  of  them. 
After  they  were  gone,  I tried  how  my  scheme  answered;  when 
a heavy  sea  came,  I got  out  of  the  boat,  and  swam  to  the  lee- 
ward, holding  the  boat’s  painter,  which  I had  fastened  to  her 
broadside.  Being  at  sea,  and  bottom  upwards,  the  surf  broke 
with  force  against  her,  and  only  a part  came  over  me.  ^ By 
these  means,  saving  myself  from  many  a heavy  sea,  my  spirits 
kept  up;  but,  alas!  when  I could  discover  no  sail  in  sight, 
while  the  sea  increased,  and  it  grew  towards  evening,  they 
began  to  sink.  Having  struggled  through  such  difficulties 
without  the  smallest  hopes  of  being  relieved,  I had  but  little 
encouragement  to  persevere,  and,  having  been  full  three  hours 
in  the  water,  I was  much  weakened. 

About  three  o’clock  I saw  two  sail  near  me,  about  a mile  to 
leeward,  but  I knew  that  no  exertion  of  mine  could  make  the 
people  on  board  hear  me,  therefore  I made  none.  Having  beat 
about  for  such  a length  of  time,  without  the  good  fortune  of 
any  sail  approaching,  I entertained  little  hopes  of  saving  my 
life;  being,  besides,  continually  washed  off"  my  boat,  and  re- 
peatedly obliged,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sea  breaking,  to  qpit  her, 
and  swim  to  leeward,  my  strength  was  consequently  duninished. 

A quarter  after  four  a brig  came  within  half-a-mile.  ^ I 
hailed  her,  and  stood  as  far  out  of  the  water  as  I could,  moving 
my  hands,  and  using  every  possible  means  to  make  the  crew; 
observe  me.  I succeeded;  I saw  the  men  go  up  the  main- 
shrouds,  and  the  crew  stand  close  together,  but  they  passed  me 
without  offering  to  lend  me  the  smallest  assistance.  This,  in- 
deed, was  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  resign  a life  that  was  no 
no  longer  supportable;  such  inhumanity  excited  in  me  the 
strongest  emotions  of  indignation ; but,  alas  1 I had  no  means 
of  redress.  I gave  up  all  hopes  of  being  saved. 

Being  driven  still  farther  from  the  land,  a gale  of  wind  com- 
ing on,  and  the  tide  carrying  me  on  to  Portland  Race,  I took  a 
valuable  diamond  watch  of  my  wife’s  out  of  my  fob,  and  tied 
it  securely  in  a handkerchief  round  the  seat  of  my  boat. 
When  I had  done  this,  I made  a running  knot  with  the  painter, 
intending  to  put  it  round  me  in  my  last  moments,  knowing  that 
my  boat,  from  the  direction  of  the  wind,  would  be  driven  near 
my  house,  or  Bridport,  and  that  my  watch  and  seal  would  lead 
to  a discovery  of  who  I was. 

Having  done  this,  I became  indifferent.  Death  was  no 
longer  terrible;  and,  as  I saw  no  chance  of  being  saved,  I sat 
quietly  in  the  boat,  patiently  waiting  for  the  next  wave  to  put 
an  end  to  my  sufferings.  Though  immersed  two  feet  in  water, 
still  tossed  about,  sometimes  in  the  boat,  sometimes  holding  on 
her  bottom,  washed  off,  and  losing  her  for  several  minutes,  yet 
I found  that  neither  my  recollection  nor  strength  entirely 
failed  me,  for  I always  raised  myself  sufficiently  by  treading 
water  to  discover  my  boat,  to  which  I immediately  swam. 

About  half-past  four,  experiencing  a very  hard  struggle  to 
recover  the  boat,  I saw  eight  sail  to  windward.  It  was  a long 
time  before  I discovered  whether  they  were  standing  from  or 
towards  me.  At  length  I perceived  they  were  approaching, 
which  gave  me  additional  strength  and  spirits.  For  the  first 
time  I saw  a chance  of  saving  niy  life,  and  that  Providenne  had 
watched  over  me  through  all  my  struggles. 


At  five,  three  or  fom*  ships  passed  without  seeing  me;  nor  l 
was  I able  to  make  them  hear,  the  sea  running  high  and 
breaking  violently.  Three  more  passed  me  close  to  the  wind-  ; 
ward,  my  voice  being  too  feeble  to  be  heard.  I reserved  my  j 
strength  for  the  only  two  of  eight  that  had  not  passed  me.  A| 
brig  came  by;  I hailed  her,  lifted  up  my  hands,  and  fortunately: 
I observed  that  they  saw  me,  for  the  men  went  up  aloft  to  see;| 
what  I was.  They  then  tacked  and  stood  towards  me,  but  di  |l 
not  hoist  out  a boat.  This  alarmed  me ; and  having  been  be  , 
fore  passed  by  one  unfeeling  wretch,  I almost  gave  myself  u 
to  despair. 

There  was  only  one  more  vessel  to  pass;  it  was  nearly  dark,  ( 
a dismal  sea,  and  within  two  miles  of  Portland  Race.  If  thisii 
passed  me,  all  was  over.  On  this  occasion  I roused  myself, 
and  hailed  her,  stood  on  the  boat’s  bottom,  was  washed  off,  got  ( 
on  her  again,  and  was  again  washed  off.  However,  life  was 
still  desirable,  as  long  as  I saw  a chance  of  being  saved.  After 
struggling  again  and  again,  I was  discovered  by  some  of  thel 
soldiers:  I observed  a bustle  on  board  her,  saw  men  runnangl 
up  the  rigging,  and  shortly  after  a boat  let  down.  ^ 

At  that  moment  I was  agitated;  my  firmness  seemed  to  for-, 
sake  me,  for  I burst  into  a flood  of  tears,  and  was  seized  with! 
a violent  retching,  from  the  quantity  of  salt  water  I had  swal-i 
lowed.  As  the  boat  approached  I recovered.  When  she  camei 
near,  the  sea  being  very  high,  I desired  them  not  to  come 
broadside  to,  but  stern-on.  I untied  my  handkerchief,  threw  ill 
into  the  boat,  and  endeavoured  to  spring  in  myself,  but,  being 
unable,  the  crew  pulled  me  in  by  the  legs.  I was  humanelji 
received  by  Colonel  Jackson  of  the  85th,  and  the  whole  crevi 
expressed  sincere  joy  for  my  providential  escape.  In  terj 
minutes  more  the  vessel  must  have  passed,  and  I should  nol 
have  had  the  smallest  hope  of  existing  half-an-hour  longer,  mj| 
limbs  being  benumbed;  having,  besides,  a violent  pain  in  mjj 
side,  a dizziness  in  my  eyes,  and  an  inclination  to  sleep.  Frort 
the  time  I was  upset  until  I was  picked  up,  I had  been  aboul| 
five  hours  and  a half  nearly  naked  in  the  water.  The  shiii- 
Middleton  came  into  Portland  Roads  at  eight  o’clock,  anc 
about  nine.  Colonel  Jackson  accompanied  me  to  my  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  from  whom  I received  the  kindest  atten 
tion.  They  thought  I was  irrevocably  lost;  so  did  their  maj 
jesties,  particularly  as  Captain  Ingram  declared  he  saw  m3 
boat  go  down.  Their  majesties,  with  their  family,  on  th( 
Esplanade,  expressed,  in  their  kindest  manner,  their  very  sin! 
cere  happiness  at  my  being  saved;  and  in  short,  every  soul  irjj 
Weymouth  heartily  congratulated  me  on  my  providentia| 
escape.  I was  most  dreadfully  bruised,  very  weak,  and  mucl| 
agitated  from  the  kind  solicitude  of  my  friends. 

On  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  September,  I went  on  board  th(i 
Middleton  with  Colonel  Jackson,  and  distributed  fifty  guineai 
between  the  captain  and  crew.  To  Captain  Rankin  I pre* 
sented  ten  guineas  and*  a silver  cup;  five  guineas  each  to  Johij 
Jones,  John  Dayley,  James  Napier,  and  John  Woodman,  th<! 
men  who  ventured  in  the  boat,  and  to  the  remainder  of  thc; 
crew  twenty  guineas.  { 


THE  SAILORS’  PLEDGE. 

Adieu,  my  love!  to-morrow’s  sun 
Shall  find  me  on  the  sea: 

Give  me  the  cup — the  parting  one— 

I’ll  drink  “ Farewell  to  thee!” 

When  in  the  night  the  watch  I keep. 
Though  sleep’s  denied  to  me. 

I’ll  think  of  home— and  oft  and  deep, 

I’ll  drink  “ Fair  dreams  to  thee!” 

When  scarce  her  way  the  ship  can  hold, 
With  breakers  ’neath  the  lee. 

Fond  thoughts  of  love  shall  make  me  bold — 
I’ll  drink  “ Calm  skies  to  thee!” 

When  cruising  in  a distant  clime. 

In  fancy  oft  I’ll  see 
Thine  image;  and  to  cheat  the  time, 

I’ll  drink  “ Return  to  thee!” 
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LOSS  OF  THE  ANTELOPE  PACKET,  CAPTAIN 
WILSON,  AUGUST  9,  1783. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  narrative  of  a shipwreck,  however 
important  in  its  character  and  fertile  in  incident,  attracts  so 
considerable  a share  of  public  attention  as  the  following.  It 
is  marked  by  features  that  interest  the  sensibilities  of  our 
nature,  and  give  it  a claim  to  the  regard  of  the  philosopher, 
the  patriot,  and  the  Christian.  By  an  accident  we  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  a people,  who,  though  a little  removed 
from  a state  of  actual  barbarism,  have  evinced  a virtue  in 
principle,  a refinement  in  social  feeling,  and  a humanity  to 
our  countrymen  in  distress,  that  must  ever  endear  them  to 
Englishmen. 


The  Antelope  Packet,  a vessel  of  300  tons  burthen,  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  commanded  by 
Captain  Henry  Wilson,  sailed  from  Macao  in  China,  where 
she  had  arrived  a few  weeks  before  on  her  passage  home- 
ward, on  Sunday,  July  20,  1783.  She  had  on  board,  besides 
the  captain,  three  mates,  a surgeon,  one  passenger,  a gunner, 
boatswain,  carpenter,  steward,  carpenter’s  mate  and  cook, 
four  midshipmen,  two  quarter-masters,  a captain’s  steward 
and  interpreter,  the  captain’s  brother,  thirteen  seamen,  and 
sixteen  Chinese,  making  a total  ot  fifty  persons  on  board. 

On  Monda)^  the  21st,  they  got  clear  to  sea,  having  dis- 
charged their  pilot,  and  taken  leave  of  several  gentlemen  who 
had  accompanied  them  a few  leagues.  From  the  24th  to  the 
8th  of  August,  they  had  very  stormy,  unsettled  weather, 


LOSS  OF  THE  AXTELOPE  PACKET 

during  which  their  fore-topmast  sprung,  and  all  their  live 
cattle  died.  On  the  9th  the  weather  became  more  moderate  ; 
so  that  by  opening  the  ports  they  dried  the  ship,  examined 
their  stores  and  provisions,  and  proceeded  cheerfully  on  their 
voyage,  flattering  themselves  that  their  distress  and  danger 
were  now  fairly  past,  little  apprehending  the  misfortune 
that  was  so  soon  to  overtake  them. 

Eai-ly  on  Sunday  morning,  the  10th  August,  a strong  breeze 
sprung  up,  attended  with  heavy  rain,  and  thunder  and  light- 
ning. The  captain  had  gone  to  bed  about  twelve,  and  Mr. 
Benger,  the  chief  mate,  then  commanded  on  deck.  While  ■ 
the  seamen  were  busily  occupied  in  reefing  the  sails, the  man 
on  the  look-out  exclaimed,  “ Breakers  ahead  !”  andscarcexy 
were  the  words  uttered  when  the  ship  struck.  The  conster- 
No.  17 
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nation  which  ensued  from  such  a sudden  shock  was  inde- 
scribable : all  who  were  in  bed  below  immediately  hastened 
on  deck  to  learn  the  occasion  of  the  noise^  and  confusion, 
when  they  became  too  soon  acquainted  with  their  dismal 
situation.  In  less  than  an  hour  after  the  ship  bulged,  and 
filled  with  water  up  to  the  lowcr-deck  hatchways.  During 
this  scene  of  horror,  the  men  implicitly  obeyed  the  com- 
mands of  Captain  Wilson. 

The  captain’s  first  orders  were,  to  secure  the  gunpowder 
and  small  arms,  and  to  get  on  deck  the  bread,  and  such  other 
■ provisions  as  were  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  the  wet,  and  to  se- 
cure them  from  the  rain.  As  the  ship  took  a heel  in  filling, 
there  was  some  reason  to  fear  that  she  might  overset ; to 
prevent  which  they  cut  away  the  mizzenmast,  the  main  and 
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fore-topmast,  and  lowered  the  main  and  fore-yards  to  ease 
her.  The  boats  were  then  hoisted  out  and  filled  with  provi- 
sions ; a compass,  and  some  small  arms,  with  ammunition, 
were  then  put  into  each,  and  two  men,  with  directions  to 
keep  them  under  the  lee  of  the  ship,  to  be  ready  to  receive 
their  shipmates,  in  case  the  vessel  should  part  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind  and  waves,  as  it  then  blew  a very  strong- 
gale. 

Everything  being  now  done  that  prudence  could  dictate 
in  so  trying  and  distressing  a situation,  the  officers  and  people 
assembled  on  the  quarter-deck,  that  part  being  the  highest 
out  of  the  water,  and  best  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  sea 
by  the  quarter  boards,  and  waited  for  the  break  of  day,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  land ; for  as  yet  they  had  not  been  able  to 


discern  any.  During  this  dreadful  interval,  the  anxiety  anc 
horror  of  which  it  is  much  easier  to  conceive  than  to  de 
scribe,  Captain  Wilson  endeavoured  to  cheer  the  spirits  i ; 
his  crew. 

As  they  were  almost  worn  out  by  the  excessive  iaboui 
they  had  undergone,  two  glasses  6f  wine  and  some  biscuit! 
were  given  to  each  man  ; and  they  waited  for  daybreak  witi 
the  utmost  anxiety,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  land.  Mean 
time,  they  endeavoured  to  support  each  other’s  spirds  as 
much  as  possible,  and  by  the  captain’s  direction,  put  on  ai 
many  clothes  as  it  was  possible  to  carry  with  them,  in  th( 
event  of  getting  safe  from  the  wreck  ; and,  to  the  honour  o: 
the  crew  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  greatest  cordialitj 
prevailed  amongst  them,  and  in  the  hour  of  confusion,  non« 


attempted  to  touch  his  neighbour’s  property,  or  to  taste  any 
spirits. 

At  daybreak,  they  discovered  a small  island  at  the  distance 
of  about  three  or  four  leagues  to  the  southward;  and  as  the 
day  advanced,  they  saw  more  islands  to  the  eastward.  Their 
apprehensions  were  now  on  account  of  the  natives,  to  whose 
dispositions  they  were  perfect  strangers.  However,  after  man- 
ning the  boats  and  loading  them  in  the  best  mariner  they  were 
able  for  the  general  good,  they  were  despatched  to  the  small 
island,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Benger,  tlie  chief  mate ; who  Was 
particularly  requested  to  endeavour  to  establish  a friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives,  if  they  should  find  aiiy,  and  care- 
fully avoid  any  disagreement,  unless  caused  by  the  most  urgent 
necessity. 


Immediately  on  the  departure  of  the  boats,  those  who  r- 
mained  in  the  ship  beg^an  to  get  the  booms  overboard,  and 
make  a raft  for  their  security,  in  case  the  Antelope  should  [ 
to  pieces,  which  was  hourly  expected : at  the  same  time  the 
were  under  the  most  painful  apprehensions  for  the  safety  ^ 
the  boats,  on  which  all  depended;  not  only  on  account  of  tl 
natives,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  weather,  as  it  continued  ; 
blow  very  hard.  But  in  the  afternoon  they  were  relieved  fro 
their  fears  by  the  return  of  theif  boats,  with  the  welcome  i 
telligerice  that  they  had  landed  the  stores,  which  they  k 
under  charge  of  five  mien,  that  there  was  no  aj>pearance  of  i 
habitants,  aiid  that  they  had  fottnd  a secure,  well-slieltered  ha 
boor,  and  also  sotne  fresh  water.  These  good  tidings  reviv 
the  drooping  apifits  of  the  cre#,  and  hating  got  anoHier  gia 
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of  wine  and  some  biscuit,  proceeded  with  fresh  vigour  to  com- 
plete their  raft.  A very  distressing  accident,  however,  hap- 
pened this  day : the  mizenmast  being  disco  vered  near  the  ship’s 
stern,  and  part  of  the  rigging  entangled  with  the  mizen-chains, 
Godfrey  Minks,  one  of  the  quarter-masters,  was  employed  to 
clear  it,  when  he  slipped  overboard,  and  was  drowned  before 
any  of  the  boats  could  get  to  his  assistance. 

Having  finished  the  raft,  they  loaded  it,  together  with  the 
jolly-boat  and  pinnace,  with  as  many  stores  and  provisions  as 
they  could  conveniently  carry,  consistently  with  the  safety  of 
the  people.  As  the  day  was  advancing,  the  captain  ordered  the 
people  on  board  to  be  summoned ; for  they  were  so  busily  em- 
ployed in  collecting  what  they  could  to  take  with  them,  that 
there  was  reason  to  fear  the  mainmast  might  fall  before  they 
were  all  assembled.  The  stoutest  of  the  hands  were  put  on 
board  the  pinnace,  which  took  the  raft  in  tow,  and  moved 
slowly  on  till  they  had  cleared  the  reef — their  minds  filled  with 
the  most  gloomy  and  anxious  thoughts;  while  the  jolly-boat, 
which  was  of  little  service  to  the  raft,  proceeded  to  the  shore 
and  joined  their  companions  that  had  been  left  in  the  morning. 
They  found  a tent  ready  for  their  reception,  and  a spot  of 
ground  cleared  for  the  stores,  &c. 

The  situation  of  those  on  board  the  pinnace  and  raft,  until 
they  had  passed  the  reef,  w^as  terrible  indeed.  The  swell  of  the 
waves  was  such,  that  they  repeatedly  lost  sight  of  each  other, 
and  those  on  the  raft  w'ere  obliged  to  lash  themselves  to  the 
planks  with  ropes,  to  prevent  their  being  washed  ofi*;  whilst 
the  horror  of  the  scene  was  enhanced  by  the  shrieks  of  the 
Chinese,  who  -were  unaccustomed  to  the  perils  of  the  ocean. 

• When  they  had  fairly  cleared  the  reef,  they  got  into  deep 
smooth  water,  in  the  channel  running  between  the  reef  and  the 
islands ; but  on  approaching  the  land  they  found  a strong  cur- 
rent, wliich  drove  them  considerably  to  leeward.  They  soon 
found  that  they  were  incapable  of  resisting  its  impetuosity,  and 
therefore,  having  brought  the  raft'to  a grapnel,  the  men  got  on 
board  the  pinnace  to  relieve  the  rowers.  Meanwhile,  the  jolly- 
boat’s  cargo  having  been  landed.  Captain  Wilson  returned  in 
her  to  assist  those  in  the  pinnace,  and  the  night'  being  dark, 
the  captain  overhearing  them  at  a distance,  haded  them.  The 
men  in  the  pinnace  were  so  overjoyed  at  this  near  prospect  of 
reUef,  that  they  returned  the  cheer  in  so  shrill  and  unusual  a 
tone,  that  Captain  Wilson  immediately  concluded  they  were 
natives;  and  he  was  the  more  confiirmed  in  this  opinion,  fronr. 
having  just  learned  that  there  were  several  appearances  of 
natives  having  been  on  the  spot  very  lately:  he  therefore  re- 
treated to  the  shore  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  The  crew, 
however,  were  fortunately  soon  reheved  by  the  arrival  of  the 
pinnace,  and  all  shook  hands  most  cordially.  That  night  they 
supped  on  biscuit,  cheese,  and  water;  and  having  obtained  light 
by  the  means  of  a pistol,  they  kindled  a fire  in  the  cove,  by 
which  they  dried  their  clothes  and  warmed  themselves.  The 
night  proved  very  uncomfortable,  the  weather  being  so  tem- 
pestuous; while  the  dread  of  the  ship  going  to  pieces  before 
they  should  be  able  to  save  anything  more  from  the  wreck,  con- 
tributed to  their  distress.  They  set  a watch,  and  slept  by  turns, 
for  fear  of  a surprise. 

The  following  morning,  Monday  the  11th,  as  the  weather 
! was  still  very  stormy,  they  could  not  succeed  in  their  attempt 
to  bring  off  the  raft;  but  were  obliged  to  leave  it,  bringing 
with  them  the  sails  and  the  remainder  of  the  provisions. 
However,  the  weather  became  more  moderate  in  the  afternoon, 
which  tempted  them  to  despatch  the  boats  to  bring  off  what 
they  could  from  the  ship,  while  those  on  shore  were  employed 
in  brushing  up  the  small  arms. 

The  evening  set  in  very  squally,  and  as  the  boats  did  not 
return  from  the  ship  till  nearly  ten  o’clock,  those  on  shore  were 
much  alarmed;  nor  were  they  much  easier  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  chief  mate  and  crew,  who  returned  with  the  pinnace, 
that,  from  the  badness  of  the  weather,  they  did  not  think  the 
ship  could  hold  together  till  the  morning,  as  she  was  beginning 
to  part,  the  bends,  or  wales,  having  already  started  out  of  their 
places. 

This  melancholy  account  totally  extinguished  the  ideas  which 
th^'  had  fondly  entertained,  that  when  a calm  succeeded,  there 
aright  be  a possibility  of  the  ship  floating  again,  so  that  they 


might  repair  her,  and  by  that  means  return  to  Macao,  or  some 
part  of  China.  The  dreadful  prospect  now  darkened  around  them^ 
and  fear  magnified  every  danger,  that  hope  could  hardly  find 
an  opening  through  which  they  might  receive  one  ray  of  con- 
solation. They  were  ignorant  of  where  they  were,  or  among 
whom — separated  not  only  from  wives,  children,  and  home,  but 
from  all  mankind,  except,  perhaps,  a race  of  savages,  as  they 
naturally  supposed— without  any  prospect  of  relief. 

In  the  morning  it  blew  exceedingly  strong,  so  that  the  boats 
could  not  go  off  to  the  wreck ; the  men,  therefore,  employed 
themselves  in  drying  their  provisions,  and  forming  better  tents 
from  the  materials  which  they  had  brought  from  the  ship  the 
day  before.  About  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  people 
being  employed  as  above,  and  in  clearing  from  wood  the  ground 
which  was  behind  the  tents.  Captain  Wilson,  with  Tom  Rose,  a 
Malay,  whom  they  had  taken  on  board  at  Macao,  being  on  the 
beach  collecting  the  fresh  water  which  dropped  from  the  rocks, 
observed  two  canoes,  well  manned,  coming  round  the  point  into 
the  bay.  This  created  so  much  alarm,  that  the  people  all  ran 
to  their  arms : however,  as  the  natives  were  but  few.  Captain 
Wilson  desired  the  men  to  keep  out  of  sight,  until  they  should 
perceive  what  reception  he  met  with,  at  the  same  time  to  be 
prepared  for  the  worst.  The  natives  advanced  very  cautiously 
towards  them,  and  when  near  enough  to  be  heard,  the  captain 
desired  Rose  to  speak  to  them  in  the  Malay  language,  Avhich  at 
first  they  did  not  seem  to  understand;  but  soon  after,  one  of 
them  asked,  in  the  Malay  tongue,  who  the  English  were,  and 
whether  they  were  friends  or  enemies?  Rose  was  directed  to 
reply,  that  they  were  unfortunate  Englishmen,  who  having  lost 
their  ship  upon  the  reef,  had  saved  their  lives,  and  that  they 
were  friends.  On  this  they  appeared  to  confer  for  a short 
time,  and  then  stepped  out  of  their  canoes  into  the  water  and 
came  towards  shore.  Captain  Wilson  instantly  Avaded  into 
the  water  to  meet  them,  and  embracing  them  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  led  them  to  the  shore,  and  presented  them  to 
his  officers  and  unfortunate  companions.  The  natives  Avere 
eight  in  number,  two  of  whom,  as  they  afterwards  found,  were 
brothers  to  the  rupack,  or  king,  of  the  neighbouring  islands, 
and  that  one  of  them  was  a Malay,  who  having  been  ship- 
wrecked in  a vessel  belonging  to  a Chinese,  had  become  a resi- 
dent in  the  Island  of  Ternate,  one  of  the  same  group.  He 
told  them,  that  a canoe  having  been  out  fishing,  had  seen  tlie 
ship’s  masts ; and  that  the  king,  whom  he  described  as  a good 
man  and  a father  to  his  people,  having  been  informed  of  it,  had 
sent  off  the  two  canoes  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  see 
Avhat  Avas  become  of  the  people  who  belonged  to  her,  in  order 
that  he  might  afford  them  assistance. 

Being  about  breakfast  hour.  Captain  Wilson,  Tom  Rose,  and 
a fcAv  others  breakfasted  with  them  to  prevent  suspicion.  In 
the  course  of  their  short  conversation,  a wish  Avas  hinted  by 
Captain  Wilson  that  he  should  like  to  be  informed  by  Avhat 
means  the  Malay  they  had  brought  Avith  them  had  reached 
their  islands.  He  informed  them  in  the  few  sentences  of  Dutch 
and  English,  which  he  could  but  indistinctly  articulate,  tliat  he 
had  formerly  commanded  a Chinese  trading  vessel,  and  that 
about  ten  months  since,  on  a voyage  to  Amboyna,  he  had  been 
wrecked  on  a neighbouring  island,  from  Avhence  he  had  come  to 
Pelew;  but  from  his  future  conduct  and  behaviour,  they  had 
great  reason  to  suspect  his  veracity.  It  Avas,  however,  fortu- 
nate, indeed,  an  unlooked-for  blessing  of  Providence  in  the  hour 
of  difficulty  and  distress,  that  both  the  English  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Pelew,  had  an  interpreter  avIio  coidd  freely  converse 
together  in  the  Malay  language. 

The  Pelew  islands,  upon  one  of  Arhich  they  had  just  found  a 
refuge  in  the  hour  of  danger,  are  situate  in  the  AA’estcrn  part  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  eight  degrees  to  the  castAvard  of  the 
Philippine  islands;  and  though  they  lay  in  the  most  direct  line 
across,  yet  Cooke  and  the  otlier  great  navigators  appear  to 
have  gone  considerably  either  to  the  nortii  or  south  of  tliat 
line.  They  Avere  probably  first  noticed  by  tlie  Spaniards  of  the 
Philippines,  who  called  them  the  Palos  Islands,  from  the  tall 
palm  trees  Avhich  grow  there  in  great  numbers,  and  Avhich,at  a 
distance,  have  the  api)carancc  of  masts  of  sliips.  The  w^ord 
palos  in  the  Spanish,  sometimes  signifying  a mast;  and  at  the 
time  of  this  shipwreck  formed  a region,  of  Avhich,  generally 
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speaking,  even  the  name  was  unknown  to  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  natives  were  of  a moderate  size,  but  admirably  propor- 
tioned and  very  muscular;  their  hair  was  long  and  black,  and 
rolled  up  in  a peculiarly  neat  manner  close  to  their  heads : with 
the  exception  of  the  king’s  younger  son,  none  of  them  had 
beards,  as,  in  general,  they  plucked  out  the  hair  by  the  roots. 
They  were  quite  naked,  and  their  skin  of  a deep  copper- 
colour;  their  thighs  appearing  much  darker  from  being  tat- 
tooed very  closely.  The  chief  carried  in  his  hand  a basket  of 
betel-nut,  and  a very  neat  bamboo,  which  contained  what  they 
call  their  chinam;  this  is  coral  burnt  to  a lime,  with  which  they 
sprinkle  the  leaf  of  the  betel-nut  and  then  chew  it ; this  turns 
their  saliva  red  and  appearing  between  their  jet  black  teeth, 
makes  a very  disagreeable  contrast. 

They  were  conducted  round  the  cove,  and  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  the  English,  they  walked  on  the  broken  rocks,  shells, 
and  thorny  plants  with  the  greatest  ease,  although  they  were 
barefooted. 

They  were  now  enabled  to  support  a conversation,  by  means 
of  the  Malay  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  and  Tom  Rose  on  the 
part  of  the  English,  and  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
one  another  as  to  the  different  appearances,  which  occasioned 
mutual  surprise.  From  this  first  interview,  as  well  as  from 
what  afterwards  occurred,  it  was  evident  that  the  natives  had 
never  before  seen  a white  man,  and  were  ignorant  of  even  any 
such  existing,  their  surprise  therefore  at  seeing  them  may  well 
be  imagined.  The  appearance  of  clothes  was  quite  new  to 
them,  and,  for  sometime  they  were  at  a loss  to  determine  whether 
the  man  and  his  dress  were  not  the  same  substance.  But 
nothing  afforded  them  greater  delight  .than  the  two  dogs  belong- 
ing to  the  ship,  at  ivhose  appearance  they  set  up  a shout  of  joy 
and  surprise,  whicli  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  ex- 
cept a few  grey  rats,  there  were  no  quadrupeds  on  the  island. 

Captain  Wilson  was  particularly  anxious  to  keep  them  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  and  use  of  fire-arms ; but  one  of  them  acci- 
dentally picking  up  a small  leaden  bullet  was  surprised  by  its 
weight,  and  asked  the  Malay  about  it,  who  requested  one  of  the 
muskets  in  order  to  explain  it  to  him.  They  seemed  very  de- 
sirous that  one  of  the  English  should  go  with  them  to  their 
king,  that  he  might  see  what  sort  of  beings  wliite  men  were, 
and  to  this  they  all  agreed;  but  the  difficulty  was  as  to  which 
of  them  should  go:  when  the  captain  requested  his  brother, 
Matthias  Wilson,  who  readily  consented  to  undertake  the  office ; 
and  about  noon  one  of  tlie  canoes  left  the  harbour,  taking  Mr. 
Wilson  with  them ; the  other  canoe,  in  which  were  Baa  Kook, 
tlie  king’s  elder  brother  and  general  of  his  armies,  and  three 
other  persons,  remained  of  their  own  accord  until  the  canoe  re- 
turned with  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  captain  directed  his  brother  to  acquaint  the  king,  as  well 
as  he  could,  with  the  nature  of  their  misfortune,  to  solicit  his 
friendship  and  protection,  and  permission  to  build  a vessel  to 
carry  them  back  to  their  own  country.  He  also  sent  a present 
to  the  king,  consisting  of  a small  remnant  of  blue  broad  cloth, 
a canister  of  tea,  another  of  sugar-candy,  and  a jar  of  rusk — 
the  last  was  added  at  the  i)articular  request  of  the  king’s  two 
brothers. 

The  natives  who  remained,  observing  that  the  English  had 
much  trouble  to  procure  fresh  water,  conducted  them  across  a 
narrow  part  of  the  island,  where  it  was  most  plentiful;  and  the 
road  to  it  being  rugged  and  difficult,  they  carried  Mr.  Sharp, 
a youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age  who  was  sent  on  this  duty,  in 
their  arms,  over  the  most  difficult  places,  and  so  carefully  as- 
sisted the  men,  who  brought  two  jars  of  water  from  the  well. 

All  the  next  night  the  weather  remained  as  bad  as  ever,  but 
grew  better  towards  morning,  and  about  ten  o’clock  one  of  the 
boats  went  off  to  the  wreck,  when  they  found  that  some  of  the 
natives  had  been  on  board;  that  they  had  carried  away  some 
iron-work  and  other  things ; and  that,  in  particular,  they  had 
rummaged  the  medicine -chest,  and  disliking  the  taste  of  the  con- 
tents, had  thrown  them  away  and  carried  off  the  bottles.  This 
circumstance  Captain  Wilson  made  known  to  Raa  Kook,  as  he 
was  fearful  of  the  consequences  to  the  natives  from  taking  the 
medicines.  ^ The  countenance  of  Raa  Kook  forcibly  expressed 
the  indignation  he  felt  at  the  treacherous  behaviour  of  his  coun- 


trymen; and  he  requested,  that  if  they  caught  one  of  them  again  .. 
attempting  to  plunder  the  vessel,  that  they  would  kill  them,  | 
and  he  would  justify  the  English  to  his  brother  for  having 
done  so. 

The  same  evening  Captain  Wilson  made  a proposition  to  his 
officers,  the  boldness  and  wisdom  of  which,  the  resolution  mani- 
fested in  its  execution,  with  the  unanimity  and  cheerfulness  dis- 
played by  the  crew  in  acceding  to  it,  refiect  the  highest  honour  j 
on  all  parties  concerned.  Captain  Wilson  having  observed  the 
powerful  effects  of  strong  liquor,  even  in  moderate  quantities, 
acting  upon  empty  stomachs,  and  dreading  the  consequences 
that  might  ensue  from  the  want  of  proper  restrictions,  submit-  ^ 
ted  to  his  officers  the  propriety  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
people  to  stave  every  cask  of  liquor  on  board  the  ship.  To  this  1 
the  officers  agreed,  and  the  next  morning  he  called  all  the  crew, 
and  addressed  them  in  the  most  forcible  terms  he  could  use,  as  | 
to  the  propriety  of  acceding  to  a step  which  would  best  promote 
their  hope  of  deliverance ; and  added,  that  however  reluctantly 
they  might  yield  to  the  proposition,  yet  they  must,  on  reflection, 
perceive  that  it  was  a measure  absolutely  necessary  to  be  adopted. 
The  moment  he  concluded,  the  sailors,  to  their  lasting  honour, 
replied  with  the  utmost  unanimity,  that  however  they  might  j 
suffer  from  being  deprived  of  their  accustomed  liquor,  they  gavCij 
their  full  assent  to  the  captain’s  proposal,  and  offered  to  go 
directly  and  stave  every  cask  of  liquor  on  board.  This  they 
most  conscientiously  performed ; and  so  scrupulously  did  they  i 
fulfil  their  pledge,  that  there  was  not  a man  among  them  who| 
took  a farewell  glass  of  his  beloved  cordial. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  two  canoes  arrived,  bringing  with 
them  Arra  Kooker,  the  king’s  other  brother,  and  one  of  the  i 
king’s  sons,  who  informed  Caj^tain  Wilson  that  his  brother  was 
on  his  way  back,  but  the  canoe  in  which  he  was,  not  being  so ' 
well  able  to  contend  against  the  wind  as  theirs,  occasioned  the  i 
delay.  They  also  brought  the  intelligence,  that  the  king  offered 
them  a hearty  welcome  and  full  permission  to  build  a vessel  in 
any  part  of  the  island  which  they  should  choose,  at  the  same j 
time,  he  and  his  subjects  would  give  them  every  assistance  in’ ‘ 
their  power.  Raa  Kook  then  introduced  his  nephew  to  the  cap- . 
tain  and  officers,  and  afterwards  conducted  him  round  the  cove,' 
explaining  everything,  agreeably  to  the  information  he  himself 
had  just  received.  ^4 

In  the  forenoon,  two  boats  were  sent  off  to  the  wreek,  where  m 
they  found  a number  of  the  natives  in  about  twenty  canoes 
very  busily  employed  in  examining  the  vessel;  these  Raa  Kook' 
soon  despatched;  and  on  this,  as  well  as  on  every  other  occa-  > 
sion,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  convince  the  English  ol 
his  friendship  and  proteetion. 

The  people  in  the  meantime  were  highly  entertained  by  the 
versatile  powers  of  Arra  Kooker,  who  proved  to  be  a most 
facetious  man,  and  possessing  uncommon  talents  for  mimicry 
and  humour.  He  described,  by  numerous  diverting  signs,  the' 
terror  of  Matthias  Wilson  while  at  Pelew;  who,  it  seems,  hadi 
been  under  very  great  apprehension.  At  length,  to  their  greatl 
joy,  he  made  his  appearance,  and  gave  the  following  account  ot 
his  embassy: — 

“ On  the  approach  of  the  canoe  in  which  I went  to  the  island  i 
where  the  king  resides,  a vast  concourse  of  the  natives  ran  outji 
of  their  houses  to  see  me  come  on  shore.  The  king’s  brother! 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  up  to  the  town,  where  a mat 
was  spread  for  me  on  a square  pavement,  and  I was  directed  to  i 
sit  down  on  it.  In  a little  time  the  king  appeared,  and  being! 
pointed  out  to  me  by  his  brother,  I rose  and  made  ray  obeisance' 
after  the  manner  of  eastern  nations,  by  lifting  my  hands  to  my  : 
head,  and  bending  my  body  forward,  but  he  did  not  appear  to 
take  any  notice  of  it.  I then  offered  him  the  presents  which 
my  brother  had  sent  to  him,  and  which  he  received  very 
graciously.  His  brother  than  began  to  talk  to  him  a great  deal, ' 
the  purport  of  which,  I conceived,  was  to  tell  him  of  our  mis- 
fortune and  the  number  of  us ; after  which  the  king  ate  some  of 
the  sugar-candy,  which  he  seemed  to  relish,  and  distributed  a 
little  of  it  to  several  of  his  chiefs  ; and  then  directed  all  the 
things  to  be  carried  to  his  own  house.  This  being  done,  he 
ordered  some  refreshments  to  be  brought  for  me. 

“ A great  crowd  ef  the  natives  had,  by  this  time,  sur- 
rounded me,  who  were  curious  and  eager  to  examine  my 
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clothes  and  person.  Taking  off  my  hat  by  accident,  all  who 
were  present  seemed  struck  with  astonishment ; which  I per- 
ceiving, unbuttoned  my  waistcoat,  and  took  my  shoes  from 
my  feet,  in  order  that  they  might  see  that  they  were  no  part 
of  my  body;  as,  at  first  sight,  they  appeared  to  entertain  a 
notion  that  my  clothes  constituted  a part  of  my  person ; for 
when  undeceived  in  this,  they  came  nearer  to  me,  stroked 
me,  and  put  their  hands  into  my  hosom  to  feel  my  skin. 

“ As  it  was  growing  dark,  the  king,  his  brother,  myself,  and 
jeveral  others,  retired  into  a large  house,  where  supper  was 
Drought  in,  consisting  of  yams  boiled  whole,  and  others 
nashed  as  we  do  potatoes.  There  were  also  some  shell-fish, 
)ut  of  what  kind  I could  not  determine.  After  supper  I was 
conducted  to  another  house,  at  some  distance  from  the  first, 
vhere  I found  about  forty  or  fifty  men  and  women  ; and  signs 
vere  made  for  me  to  sit  or  lie  down  on  a mat,  which  seemed 
0 have  been  spread  on  purpose  for  me  to  sleep  on.  After  all 
he  company  had  satisfied  their  curiosity  by  viewing  me  very 
ninutely,  they  went  to  sleep  ; and  I laid  myself  down  on  the 
nat,  and  rested  my  head  on  a log,  which  these  people  use  as  a 
)illow,  and  drew  over  me  another  mat,  which  also  seemed  laid 
or  the  ]>urpose.  I was  unable  even  to  slumber,  but  lay  per- 
ectly  still;  and  some  considerable  time  after,  when  all  was 
luiet,  about  eight  men  rose  and  made  two  great  fires  at  each 
;nd  of  the  house,  which  was  not  divided  by  partitions,  but 
ormed  one  large  room.  This  operation,  I confess,  alarmed 
ne  very  much  indeed.  I thought  of  nothing  less  than  that 
hey  were  going  to  roast  me ; but  recollecting  there  was  no 
possibility  of  escape,  I collected  all  my  fortitude,  and  recom- 
nended  myself  to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  events : but  to 
ny  great  surprise,  after  sitting  awhile  to  warm  themselves, 
hey  retired  to  their  mats  and  stirred  no  more  till  daylight. 

‘ In  the  morning  I got  up  and  walked  about,  surrounded 
ly  great  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children ; and  in  a 
ittle  time,  was  joined  by  the  king’s  brother,  who  took  me  to 
everal  houses,  in  every  one  of  which  I was  entertained  with 
'ams,  cocoa-nuts,  and  svveatmeats.  I was  afterwards  con- 
lucted  to  the  king,  to  whom  I signified  by  signs,  that  I much 
srished  to  return  to  my  brother.  He  understood  me  perfectly  ; 
,nd  replied  to  me,  by  signs  also,  that  the  canoes  could  not  go 
•ut,  on  account  of  the  great  wind.  The  remainder  of  the  day 
spent  in  walking  about  the  island,  and  observing  its  produce, 
fhich  consisted  chiefly  of  yams  and  cocoa-nuts  : the  former 
hey  cultivate  with  great  care,  in  large  plantations,  which  are 
11  in  swampy  watered  ground,  like  the  rice  in  India.  The 
ocoa  nuts  grow  chiefly  about  their  houses,  as  does  also  the 
etel-nut,  which  they  chew  like  tobacco.” 

This  favourable  account  by  Mr.  Wilson,  joined  to  the  mes- 
age  which  the  king  had  sent  to  the  captain  by  his  brother  and 
on,  put  all  the  people  into  great  spirits ; so  that  they  applied 
0 their  avocations  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  particularly  in 
etting  everything  they  could  from  the  wreck.  Thus,  by  the 
indness  of  Providence,  w'ere  these  unfortunate  men  rescued 
rom  a state  of  the  greatest  distress,  to  a situation  at  least 
Dlerable  ; and,  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dread  of  not 
eing  able  to  accomplish  the  building  of  another  vessel  to 
arry  them  to  China,  and  thus  being  for  ever,  in  all  human 
robability,  shut  out  from  seeing  their  friends,  their  families, 
nd  country,  they  might  have  spent  their  time  in  tolerable 
omfort. 

The  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  the  king’s  son,  accompanied 
y one  of  his  uncles,  launched  their  canoe,  and  went  off  to  the 
iiip.  A number  of  canoes  were  seen  approaching  the  harbour, 
nd  the  captain  was  informed  that  the  king  was  coming.  The 
ing’s  canoe  came  forward  between  four  others,  two  on  each 
ide,  the  rowers  of  which  splashed  the  water  about  with  their 
addles,  and  flourished  them  over  their  heads  in  a very  dex- 
trous manner;  and  as  the  king  passed,  the  other  canoes  that 
ad  lain-to,  closed  his  train,  and  followed  into  the  cove,  sound- 
ig  their  conch-shells.  The  king  stopped  as  soon  as  he  w'as  in 
he  bay,  and  directed  one  squadron  of  the  canoes,  which  were 
11  armed,  to  retire  to  the  back  of  the  island,  probably  thinking 
aat  so  great  a number  of  armed  people  would  create  an  alarm 
mong  the  strangers.  He  then  advanced  with  the  rest,  in 
reat  form,  as  far  as  the  tide,  which  was  then  low,  would  per- 


I mit  them;  and  it  was  signified  to  Captain  Wilson,  by  the  king’s 
brother,  that  he  should  then  go  and  meet  him ; on  which  two 
of  his  men  took  him  up  in  their  arms,  and  carried  him  through 
the  shallow  water  to  the  canoe  where  the  king  was  sittin<^  on 
a stage  built  in  the  middle  of  it.  He  was  requested  to  enter 
and  he  and  the  king,  whose  name  was  Abba  ThuUe,  embraced’ 
one  another. 

The  captain  then  related  to  Abba  ThuUe  the  nature  of  their 
misfortune,  and  repeated  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  build  a 
vessel  to  convey  them  back  to  their  own  country ; to  this  the 
king  replied  in  a very  courteous  manner,  that  he  was  welcome 
to  do  so,  either  where  they  then  were,  or  at  his  own  island;  but 
recommended  the  latter,  as  the  island  on  which  they  had  landed 
was  unhealthy,  which  was  the  reason  it  was  not  inhabited. 
Captain  Wilson  expressed  his  acknowledgments  for  the  conde- 
scension and  goodness  which  the  king  had  testified  towards 
him  and  his  people,  and  informed  him  that  it  would  be  very 
inconvenient  to  them  if  they  removed  farther  from  the  wreck, 
because  they  could  not  then  procure  from  her  such  things  as 
they  might  want,  without  much  trouble  and  loss  of  time; 
adding,  that  they  had  a person  with  them  whose  business  it 
was  to  cure  diseases,  and  who  was  very  skilful,  which  made 
him  perfectly  easy  on  that  account:  but  in  case  any  of  his 
people  should  fall  iU  during  their  stay  there,  he  would  then 
avail  himself  of  his  goodness,  and  convey  them  to  the  better 
air  of  his  own  island  for  recovery.  To  this  the  king  assented; 
and  making  signs  that  he  wished  to  land,  the  captain  was  car- 
ried on  shore  by  his  people,  and  Abba  ThuUe,  stepping  into  the 
water,  followed  him. 

The  king  was  perfectly  naked,  nor  had  he  any  bone  on  his 
wrist  (which  is  there  a sign  of  rank,  and  is  worn  by  the  chiefs), 
or  any  ornament  of  distinction.  He  bore  a hatchet  on  his 
shoulder,  with  a head  made  of  iron,  which  much  surprised  the 
ErigUsh,  as  all  the  hatchets  they  had  seen  were  made  of  sheU. 
On  landing,  he  looked  about  him  with  the  same  kind  of  caution 
and  circumspection  as  his  brothers  and  those  who  came  with 
them  had  done  on  their  first  visit.  Raa  Kook  met  him  on  the 
shore,  and  as  he  declined  entering  any  of  the  tents,  a sail  was 
spread  for  him  to  sit  on,  which  he  did,  and  clearly  understood 
and  took  it  as  a mark  of  respect;  the  thief  minister  placed 
himself  opposite  to  him  on  the  extremity  of  the  canvass, 
whilst  his  two  brothers,  Raa  Kook  and  Aa*ra  Kooker,  sat  on 
each  side,  forming  a square.  The  principal  chiefs  and  officers 
of  state  who  accompanied  him  seated  themselves  near;  and 
behind  these  a large  retinue  of  his  own  people,  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred,  not  standing,  but  squatting  in  such  a position 
that  they  could  rise  in  an  instant.  Captain  Wilson  offered  him 
some  tea,  of  which  he  drank  one  cup,  but  did  not  seem  to 
relish  it.  After  sitting  a little  while,  he  presented  bim  with  a 
remnant  of  scarlet  cloth  and  some  ribbons,  with  which  he 
seemed  mightily  pleased,  and  distributed  them  among  his 
attendants. 

Captain  Wilson  then  introduced  Mr.  Benger,  the  chief-mate, 
to  the  king,  as  the  first  officer  under  him;  Abba  ThuUe  called 
him  kickaray  rupack — meaning  little  chief;  the  rest  of  the 
officers  were  then  introduced,  and  lastly  all  the  private  men. 
The  king  then  inquired  for  Captain  Wilson’s  badge  of  supre- 
macy, which  made  him  at  a loss  for  an  answer;  tiU,  luckily, 
Mr.  Benger  sUpped  his  ring  into  his  hand,  which,  being  pro- 
duced, and  the  manner  of  wearing  it  shown,  pleased  Abba 
ThuUe,  as  it  bore  some  affinity  to  their  own  mark  of  dignity. 

Raa  Kook  was  particularly  attentive  in  showing  the  king 
everything  he  had  seen  and  inquired  into  himself;  but  what 
seemed  chiefly  to  attract  his  attention  was  a grindstone,  which 
was  placed  behind  one  of  the  tents,  and  fixed  on  a block.  Raa 
Kook  eagerly  laid  hold  of  the  handle,  and  began  turning  it,  to 
let  his  brother  see  how  well  he  understood  it;  while  the  king 
remained  fixed  in  astonishment  at  the  rapidity  of  its  motions, 
and  could  not  but  look  upon  the  EngUsh  as  a superior  as  weU 
as  an  uncommon  kind  of  being.  If,  therefore,  he  felt  so  much 
emotion  at  the  sight  of  a grindstone,  what  must  have  been  his 
sensations  at  witnessing  the  efiect  of  a musket?  In  order  to 
give  them  some  idea  of  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impress 
the  minds  of  the  natives  with  a more  enlarged  idea  of  the 
power  of  the  EngUsh,  Captain  Wilson  desired  Mr.  Benger  to 
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have  the  cailors  draiwii  up  on  the  heach,  it  being  then  low 
water,  to  go  through  their  exercise,  while  he  explained  their 
motions  to  the  king.  The  men  went  through  various  evolu- 
tions with  great  readiness,  marching  backwards  and  forwardSj 
and  concluded  with  firing  three  volleys  in  different  positions. 

The  surprise  and  astonishment  of  the  natives,  on  hearing 
the  report  of  the  muskets,  is  not  easily  conceived;  their  hoot- 
ing, hallooing,  jumping,  and  chattering,  produced  a noise 
little  inferior  to  it:  and  when,  a few  minutes  afterwards,  a 
fowl,  part  of  the  live  stock  of  the  Antelope,  which  had  been 
purposely  driven  across  the  cove,  was  shot  by  Mr.  Benger, 
their  admiration  knew  no  bounds — indeed,  they  seemed  lost 
in  wonder  and  amazement. 

Abba  Thulle  was  highly  gratified  with  the  various  things 
he  had  seen;  and  stated  that  he  intended  to  go  away,  and 
sleep  at  the  back  of  the  island.  Presently  a loud  shriek  was 
given  by  one  of  the  king’s  officers,  which  at  first  threw  the 
English  into  some  alarm,  but  the  cause  of  it  was  immediately 
evident;  for  all  the  king’s  attendants,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred,  tliough  dispersed  in  every  direction,  and  intently 
engaged  in  looking  about  them,  instantly  darted,  rather  than 
run,  to  their  canoes.  No  word  of  command  was  ever  exe- 
cuted with  greater  promptitude;  and  the  king  departed,  ap- 
parently well  pleased  with  his  visit,  and  gratified  by  what  he 
had  seen. 

Baa  Kook,  the  king’s  son,  and  several  chiefs,  stayed  with 
the  English,  and  slept  in  the  tents  which  Captain  Wilson 
had  prepared  for  the  king.  Captain  W.  remained  with  them 
for  some  time  after  the  guard  was  set  and  sentinels  placed, 
to  show  them  respect,  as  well  as  to  testify  the  confidence  he 
placed  in  them.  Soon  after  which  the  following  circum- 
stance occurred,  which  at  first  occasioned  some  considerable 
alarm. 

Just  as  the  English  were  going  to  rest,  the  natives  sud- 
denly commenced  a song,  the  shrillness  and  manner  of  which 
was  so  dissonant  and  harsh,  that  made  them  think  it  was 
their  war-whoop  or  signal  for  the  king  to  come  from  the 
back  of  the  island,  and  attack  them.  Impressed  with  this 
idea,  the  English  instantly  took  to  their  arms,  and  Messrs. 
Barker  and  Sharp  i^  n to  the  tent  where  Captain  Wilson 
was,  to  see  if  he  was  safe,  as  they  supposed  him  to  be  in  the 
most  imminent  danger.  They  were,  however,  soon  relieved 
from  every  anxiety,  and  attended  to  the  song,  which  was 
conducted  in  the  following  manner: — Baa  Kook  gave  out  the 
line,  which  a company  next  to  him  took  up,  and  completed 
the  verse.  The  last  line  they  sung  twice  over,  which  was 
taken  up  by  the  natives  in  the  next  tent,  and  they  also  sung 
a verse.  Baa  Kook  then  gave  out  another  line,  which  was 
sung  in  the  same  manner,  and  this  continued  for  ten  or  twelve 
verses.  They  then  requested  to  hear  some  English  songs, 
which  were  sung  by  a lad  named  Cobbledick,  to  their  satis- 
faction. The  natives  soon  after  went  to  sleep,  although  the 
English  had  been  so  alarmed  that  they  could  not  allow  their 
minds  to  be  speedily  composed. 

A circumstance  now  occurred,  which  presents  the  inhabi- 
tants of  P ele w in  a light  that  could  not  have  been  preconceived. 
The  English  had  no  other  means  for  again  re-visiting  their 
native  homes,  but  by  constructing  a small  schooner;  and  for 
this  purpose  had  only  a few  instruments  saved  from  the 
wreck,  whii?^  they  carefully  concealed  from  the  natives,  as 
they  had  shown  a particular  attachment  to  iron  and  instru- 
ments made  of  that  metal.  A chief,  by  accident,  had  ob- 
served where  they  were,  and  requested  a cutlass  of  Captain 
Wilson,  which,  though  he  was  loath  to  part  with  it,  still  he 
thought  it  best  not  to  refuse  to  give  it,  and  did  so  accord- 
ingly; but  as  they  went  out  of  the  tent,  Raa  Kook  observed 
it  with  great  displeasure,  and  taking  it  from  him,  returned  it 
to  Captain  Wilson. 

The  Malay  coming  ashore  in  a few  hours,  told  Captain 
Wilson  he  had  given  offence,  by  offering  a cutlass  to  an  infe- 
rior officer,  and  neglecting  the  king  and  his  brother.  In 
order  to  make  up  the  matter,  the  captain  thought  it  bjsst  to 
present  each  of  the  king’s  brothers  with  some  cloth  and  rij)- 
hons,  which  were  very  coolly  received,  and  they  still  seemed 
to  be  unhappy.  However,  the  real  cause  of  their  uneasinoss 
was  soon  made  manifest ; and  never,  perhaps,  was  exhibited 


a nobler  struggle  of  native  delicacy,  and  which  ranks  the  in- 
"^nitants  of  Pelew  high  in  refinements.  It  was  a struggle  iii; 
their  own  breasts,  how  they  should  ask  a favour  from  stran-j 
gers  almost  wholly  in  their  own  power,  without  the  request 
having  the  appearance  of  a command. 

It  appeared  that  a neighbouring  nation  had  injured  themji 
and  as  they  intended  in  a!  few  days  to  attack  them  in  hattlejl 
they  very  justly  foresaw  the  advantages  that  would  arise, 
from  the  presence  of  a few  English  with  firearms.  At  lengthjii 
with  evident  confusion,  Abba  ThuHe  hinted  it  to  Captain: 
Wilson,  who  immediately  assured  him  that  the  men  were,, 
quite  at  his  service,  that  the  English  were  as  his  own  people,! 
and  that  the^  enemies  of  the  king  were  their  enemies.  Th^jj 
king  immediately  made  the  captain  a brother  rupack,  and; 
concluded  by  assuring  him  that  the  natives  werd  entireljl! 
at  his  service  to  assist  in  constructing  their  vessel,  or  in  any-j 
thing  else  they  might  require.  Each  strove  to  show  his  zealji 
by  wishing  to  he  selected  fpr  the  proposed  expedition,  and  al 
last  five  men  were  appointed  and  properly  equipped,  whc.' 
were  headed  by  Mr.  Cummin,  the  third  mate. 

On  the  25th  the  five  warriors  returned  in  safety,  aftei'l 
having  acquitted  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  kingri 
and  put  his  enemies  to  flight  by  the  terror  of  their  fire-arms  i 
for  which  service,  the  Island  of  Oroolong,  where  they  resided !i 
was  given  by  Abba  Thulle  to  the  English.  ' 

On  the  31st  of  August,  Captain  Wilson,  accoippanied  by 
Mr.  Devis,  who  had  been  a passenger  on  board  the  Antelope  i 
Mr.  Sharp,  the  surgeon,  and  Harry  Wilson,  a midshipman 
and  son  of  the  captain,  paid  a visit  to  Pelew  in  their  jolly  : 
boat,  accompanied  by  Baa  Kook,  and  other  natives,  in  { 
canoe.  O 

On  their  arrival  they  were  very  graciously  received  by 
Abba  Thulle,  who  embraced  Captain  Wilson,  and  proposec ; 
to  conduct  them  to  the  town,  which  is  about  a quarter  of 
mile  from  the  landing-place  where  they  were.  The  English 
in  order  to  assume  some  little  formality,  carried  their  colouri|| 
before  them,  and,  on  their  arrival  at  the  town^  were  very 
politely  received  by  the  principal  officers  of  state,  who  pre-. 
sented  them  with  cocoa-nuts  and  sweet  drink,  of  which  thej 
all  partook. 

Upon  retiring  to  the  house  which  was  provided  for  then 
for  the  night,  their  friend  Baa  Kook  spared  no  pains  to  ren'* 
der  their  habitation  as  comfortable  as  possible  : they  ha( 
plenty  of  mats  to  sleep  on,  and  large  fires  were  kindled  t(| 
defend  them  from  the  damp  and  mosquitoes  ; and  he  had  als<  j 
ordered  some  of  his  own  men  to  sleep  at  the  other  end  of  thi 
apartment,  -to  protect  them  from  any  of  the  natives  wh(' 
might,  from  motives  of  curiosity,  be  led  to  disturb  themj 
Next  morning  they  were  attended,  as  usual,  by  Baa  Kook; 
and  after  walking  about  for  some  time,  they  were  ordered  ti; 
attend  the  king  to  breakfast,  in  the  queen’s  house,  wheri 
they  had  been  the  day  before. 

The  request  which  had  been  previously  hinted  by  the  kingi 
was  now  formally  made  to  Captain  Wilson,  by  desire  of  a conn 
cil  of  rupacks,  that  he  would  allow  ten  of  his  men  to  accompamj 
them  in  a second  engagement  to  Artingall,  where  the  victory; 
had  formerly  been  gained;  with  which  request  Captain  Wilsoi 
readily  complied,  at  the  same  time  mentioning  that  it  would  b', 
an  act  of  obligation  to  him  not  to  detain  them  a longer  tim'*: 
than  necessary,  as  it  would  hinder  the  progress  of  the  schooner. 
To  this  Abba  Thulle  most  willingly  agreed. 

On  Thursday,  September  4th,  they  left  Pelew,  loaded  wit!  i 
presents,  and  amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  avast  number  o 
the  natives,  and  arrived  safe  in  the  cove  about  nine  in  the  even  ' 
ing,  when  they  found  all  their  companions  well,  and  proceeding 
in  their  work  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  The  captain  immedi 
ately  informed  them  of  the  king’s  request  for  ten  men:  al 
were  anxious  to  be  of  the  party,  and  arrangements  being  made 
they  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  on  a call  from  the  king. 

Soon  after  this  the  contemplated  attack  was  made  upon  th< 
neighbouring  Island  of  Artingall,  and  aided  by  the  powerfu 
auxiliary  of  the  English,  was  of  course  completely  successful 
but  it  exceeds  the  limits  of  a work  oi  this  nature  to  relate  al 
the  various  turns  which  took  place  during  the  contests  betweer 
the  natives  of  the  two  states;  it  will  be  sufficient ’to  observe 
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that  Captain  Wilson,  by  the  ^>roniptand  efficient  aid  which  he  , 

1 afforded  to  his  friends,  obtained  and  deserved^  their  esteem,  and  j 

I experienced  their  good  offices.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Oroo- 
! I long,  he  found  it  necessary  to  exercise  a strict  discipline,  as, 
ji  during  his  absence,  the  cook  had  grossly  misbehaved  himself, 
i appropriating  to  himself  and  assistant  a great  part  of  the  small 
! portion  of  meat  allowed  to  the  crew. 

! As  their  present  situation  made  it  particularly  necessary  that 
i the  strictest  discipline  should  be  observed,  Captain  Wilson,  by  i 
1 a court-martial,  ordered  him  a cobbing.  ^ I 

‘ Raa  Kook,  who  was  present  on  tliis  occasion,  displayed  in  j 
' an  eminent  manner  the  native  tenderness  of  his  disposition. 

' Wlien  he  saw  the  man  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  his  hands 

I I tied  against  a tree  to  keep  them  extended,  he  earnestly  en- 
' treated  Captain  Wilson  to  pardon  him;  but,  under  the  circum- 
: stances,  this  could  not  be  granted. 

; The  punishment  they  called  cobbing,  is  indicted  with  a small 
; thin  piece  of  wood,  like  a battledore ; which  Baa  Kook  no  sooner 
I saw  exercised,  and  the  man  patiently  bearing  it,  than  he  ap- 

I peared  to  be  reconciled,  and  stood  by  encouraging  him  all  the  time. 

I Soon  after  this,  a Chinese  was  punished  in  the  same  manner, 

! for  Avounding  one  of  his  countrymen  Avith  a stone ; but  he  set 
; I up  such  a liideous  cry,  that  Raa  Kook  Avas  completely  enter- 

I I tained  AAuth  his  coAvardice. 

■ I The  schooner  was  now  in  a state  of  considerable  forAvardness, 
and  all  circumstances  seemed  to  conspire  to  heighten  their  pros - 

; pects.  On  the  17th  of  October,  Abba  Thulle  arrived  AAuth  the 
- pleasing  information,  that  the  chief  minister  at  Artingall  had 
' been  to  PeleAv  Avith  offers  of  peace,  which  had  been  concluded 
to  the  great  joy  of  all  the  natives.  A long  conA^ersation  took 

• place  on  this  visit  betAveen  the  king  and  Captain  Wilson,  in 
Avhich  Abba  Thulle  acknoA\dedged  that  such  had  been  the  great 

■ services  rendered  to  him  by  the  English,  that  he  Avas  then  at 

• peace  AA-ith  all  his  neighbours ; at  the  same  time,  he  earnestly 

■ requested  that  the  captain  Avould  leave  ten  muskets  with  him 
Avhen  he  left  the  island.  To  this  Captain  Wilson  replied,  that 
as  Great  Britain  Avas  then  engaged  in  war  Avith  several  nations 

■ ^ whose  ships  they  might  meet  on  their  voyage  homewards,  when 
' they  should  require  defensive  Aveapons,  it  Avould  be  out  of  his 

• poAver  to  do  so ; but  he  promised  to  spare  him  five,  Avith  which 
Abba  Thulle  appeared  satisfied. 

' The  captain  desired  that  the  king  would  assure  his  neigh- 
^ bouring  islanders,  that  the  English  being  deeply  sensible  of 
I the  hospitable  treatment  which  they  had  received  from  the 
; inhabitants  of  Pelew,  were  determined  to  return  very  soon 
in  a much  larger  vessel,  and  Avith  a more  numerous  crew, 
[j  and  fully  avenge  any  insult  that  might  be  offered  to  the 
;s  natives  of  Pelew,  either  by  the  people  of  Artingall  or  any 
'1  other  island.  Soon  afterwards  the  king  departed  for  the 
"I  back  of  the  island,  taking  Avuth  him  all  his  attendants,  that 
j the  English  might  pursue  their  avocations  with  as  little  in- 
I terruption  as  possible.  He  had  not,  however,  been  there 
j long,  before  he  sent  for  Captain  Wilson,  to  give  him  some 
•|  large  fish,  part  of  a quantity  Avhich  his  people  had  just  taken; 
d and,  indeed,  during  Abba  Thulle’s  say  at  Oroolong,  the  En- 
llglish  Avere  regularly  supplied  with  fresh  and  dried  fish,  which 
Twere  very  acceptable. 

,|  By  the  27th  of  October  the  vessel  was  breamed,  and  the 
outside  caulking  completed,  but  they  had  neither  pitch  nor 
tar  to  pay  her  with,  nor  a chance  of  obtaining  any  ; liow- 
I ever,  necessity,  the  mother  of  invention,  taught  them  to  sup- 
ply  this  want,  by  burning  coral  into  a lime,  then  sifting  it 
■;  thoroughly,  they  mixed  it  up  with  grease,  and  found  it  to  an- 

■ swer  very  Avell  as  a substitute.  Sleanwhile,  the  vessel  ad- 
■ I vanced  rapidly  to  completion,  and  a consultation  was  held 

to  decide  on  the  best  method  of  launching  her,  which  was 
agreed  to  be  by  laying  ways,  rather  than  by  large  rollers,  as 
•i  some  had  proposed. 

1 On  the  morning  of  the  Cth  of  November,  agreeably  to  a 
1 promise  Captain  Wilson  had  previously  made  to  the  king,  he 
' despatched  the  jolly-boat  to  Pelew,  under  the  direction  of  the 
' surgeon  and  Air.  Alatthias  Wilson,  who  took  with  them  all 
the  iron  and  tools  they  could  spare.  They  were  instructed 
; to  inform  Abba  Thulle,  that  they  could  not  spare  him  the 
; ! muskets  or  any  more  tools  until  the  vessel  was  completed  ; 
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but,  in  the  m6an  time,  they  hoped  to  have  the  honour  of  a 
visit  from  him,  as  they  expected  to  sail  in  a few  days. 
While  Captain  Wilson  was  conversing  with  his  ambassadors 
Aladan  Blanchard,  one  of  the  seamen  who  had  accompanied 
the  natives  in  their  various  expeditions,  entered  the  apai’t- 
ment  in  search  of  some  tools ; and  immediately  took  the 
opportunity  of  desiring  Tom  Rose  to  inform  the  king  that 
he  was  determined  to  stay  behind  and  reside  at  PeleAv.  At 
first  it  was  supposed  he  was  not  in  earnest ; but  when  the 
captain  was  solemnly  assured  of  his  intention  not  to  em- 
bark, he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  such  an  unac- 
countable resolution.  Finding,  however,  that  no  arguments 
could  make  any  impression  on  his  mind,  or  alter  his  deter- 
mination, Capt.  W.  resolved  to  make  a merit  of  necessity  ; 
and,  therefore,  Avhen  Abba  Thulle  came  to  Oroolong  to  at- 
tend the  launching  of  the  schooner,  he  signified  to  him 
that  as  a return  forThe  kindness  and  hospitality  with  which 
he  had  treated  the  English,  they  would  leave  one  of  their 
comrades  with  him  as  a perpetual  resident,  Avho  was  able  to 
manage  the  guns  and  other  things  that  were  to  be  presented 
to  him  at  their  departure ; and  the  idea  was  by  no  means 
thrown  away,  for  the  king  was  gratified  beyond  measure. 

We  now  come  to.  contemplate  a scene  peculiarly  interest- 
ing. On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  November  the  9lh,  the  En- 
glish proceeded  to  make  every  thing  ready  for  the  launch,  and 
about  seven  o’clock  the  king  and  his  attendants  were  desired 
to  be  present,  when,  in  a little  time  after,  the  vessel  was  safely 
launched  to  the  general  joy  of  the  spectators  ; and,  by  the  ex- 
press desire  of  Abba  Thulle,  was  named  the  Oroolong.  Ne- 
ver, perhaps,  was  there  a scene  more  affectingly  happy — in 
which  every  eye  seemed  to  sparkle  Avith  an  unusual  lustre  on 
the  occasion.  Every  countenance  was  lighted  up  by  the  joy 
of  heartfelt  satisfaction,  and  few  being  able  to  utter  their 
feelings,  only  exchanged  looks  of  congratulation,  while  every 
one  shook  his  neighbour’s  hand  with  the  warmest  fervour, 
and  thought  of  home,  Avives,  parents,  children,  friends,  all  of 
which  seemed  within  their  grasp.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
inhabitants  of  Pelew,  AAffiose  joy,  which  was  also  unbounded, 
and  proved  them  to  be  animated  by  a spirit  of  true  philan- 
throphy.  They  were  about  to  be  separated  from  those  friends 
whom  they  valued,  by  whom  they  had  been  so  much  bene- 
fitted,  and  from  Avhom  they  had  learned  so  much ; but  they 
saw  their  friends  happy,  and  their  benevolent  hearts  partici- 
pated in  the  general  joy. 

After  a breakfast,  the  happiest  they  had  made  since  the 
loss  of  the  Antelope,  they  proceeded  to  carry  everything  on 
board  Avith  all  possible  expedition,  and  the  flood  tide  coming 
in,  in  the  afternoon,  the  ship  was  hauled  into  the  basin, 
Avhere  they  had  four  or  five  fathoms  water,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  stores  and  provisions  were  got  on  board;  and  the  next 
morning  was  employed  in  getting  in  their  anchors,  cables, 
and  other  necessaries,  and  fitting  a rail  across  the  stern  of 
the  vessel. 

Abba  Thulle  being  now  at  the  watering-place,  sent  for  Cap- 
tain Wilson;  and  on  his  arrival,  intimated  to  him,  that  the 
rupacks  had  determined  to  invest  him  with  the  Order  of  the 
Bone,  and  to  create  him  a rupack  of  the  first  rank.  The  cap- 
tain having  expressed  his  acknoAvledgments  for  the  intended 
honour,  the  bone,  Avhicli  was  a circular  one  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  Avas  draAvn  over  his  left  hand,  with  great  solemnity 
and  some  trouble,  by  the  chief  minister  and  Raa  Kook,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  assembled  people.  The  king  then 
addressing  the  captain,  said,  “ You  are  iioav  invested  with  our 
highest  mark  of  honour,  and  this  bone,  the  signal  of  it,  you 
Avill  carefully  keep  as  bright  as  possible,  rubbing  it  every  day. 
This  high  mark  of  dignity  must  ahvays  be  valiantly  defended, 
nor  suffered  to  be  wrested  from  you  but  Avdth  your  life.” 

As  a further  proof  of  the  confidence  Avhich  Abba  Thulle 
reposed  in  Captain  Wilson,  he  proposed  to  entrust  him  with 
the  care  of  his  second  son.  Prince  Lee  Boo,  whom  he  Avished 
to  improve  in  knoAvledge,  Avhich  he  observed  the  English  to 
possess  in  so  eminent  a degree;  and  to  render  him  useful  to 
his  natiA'e  country  in  future.  Raa  Kook  had  also  solicited 
permission  to  accompany  them;  but  his  request  was  refused 
by  the  king,  on  motives  of  policy. 
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Arra  Kooker,  v^ho  from  the  first  had  set  his  heart  on  the  j 
Nev/foundland  dog,  so  warmly  importuned  the  captain  for  his 
favourite,  that  they  could  not  resist  his  solicitations.  But  the 
general’s  intention  was  far  otherwise  employed : he  was  already, 
in  imagination,  building  a ship;  and,  to  realise  his  project, 
begged  them  to  leave  their  launching- ways,  that  he  might  ^ go 
to  work  on  the  same  place — a subject  of  great  national  im- 
portance, and  of  course  deserving  the  patronage  of  a good 
prince. 

Permission  was  asked,  and  immediately  obtained,  to  hoist  an 
English  pennant  on  a tree  near  the  cove,  and,  on  an  adjacent 
one,  to  place  the  following  inscription  on  copper : — 

The  Honourable 

English  East  India  Company’s  Ship, 

The  Antelope, 

Henry  Wilson,  Commander, 

Was  lost  upon  the  Reef,  North  of  this  Island, 

In  the  Night, 

Between  the  9th  and  10th  of  August; 

Who  here  built  a Vessel, 

And  sailed  from  hence 
The  12th  of  November,  1783. 

Captain  Wilson  explained  the  purport  of  this  inscription  to 
Abba  Thulle,  who  was  greatly  pleased  with  it,  and  assured  the 
English  that  it  should  carefully  stand  there  in  remembrance  of 
their  visiters. 

The  conversation  was  this  day  principally  confined  to  their  ap- 
proaching separation.  “ When  you  are  gone,”  said^  the  king, 
“ I much  dread  that  the  Artingalls  will  redouble  their  attempts 
against  me;  and,  deprived  of  your  aid,  I shall  x>robably  teel 
the  effects  of  that  animosity  which  they  have  already  shown 
towards  my  people;  and  having  no  longer  the  English  to  sup- 
port me,  I shall  not  be  a match  for  them,  unless  you  leave  the 
few  muskets  you  promised  me.” 

The  captain  was  perfectly  willing  to  comply  with  the  re- 
fpiest  immediately;  but  most  of  the  officers  were  still  so 
suspicious  of  the  ulterior  intentions  of  the  natives^  of 
Pelew,  notwithstanding  their  uniform  liosxpitable  behaviour 
towards  them,  that  they  were  unwilhng  to  give  up  their  arms 
till  the  very  last  moment.  Abba  Thulle  was  too  quick-sighted 
not  to  observe  their  distrust:  and  it  is  not  easy  to  express  the 
agitation  which  laboured  in  his  breast,  when  he  found  that 
doubts  were  harboured  of  his  sincerity.  “ Why,”  said  he, 
“ should  you  distrust  me?  I never  refused  you  my  confidence. 
If  my  intentions  had  been  hostile,  you  would  have  known  it 
long  ago,  being  entirely  in  my  power:  but  on  the  contrary,  you 
have  had  my  utmost  assistance;  and  yet,  at  the  very  last,  you 
suspect  me  of  bad  designs!” 

The  earnestness  of  his  manner  spoke  his  feelings  more  than 
his  words;  nor  need  it  be  doubted,  that  a little  reflection 
brought  a blush  into  the  countenances  of  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed. The  man  who  had  invariably  acted  with  disinterest- 
edness, such  unsusj)ecting  benevolence — the  man  who  freely 
committed  his  own  son  to  their  care — to  be  doubted  within  a 
few  hours  of  their  parting,  was  a stab  Avhich  the  sensibility  of 
Abba  Thulle  could  ill  support.  The  severity  and  truth  of  his 
reproach,  and  the  noble  dignity  with  which  he  demeaned 
himself,  presented  to  the  view  a most  captiAmting  picture  of 
the  mild,  yet  forcible  triumph  of  virtue.  Without  further 
hesitation,  they  sent  on  board  for  all  the  arms  that  could  be 
spared;  and  on  the  boat’s  return,  presented  him  Avith  five 
muskets,  five  cutlasses,  more  than  half  a barrel  of  gunpowder, 
and  flint  and  ball  in  proportion.  Harmony  Avas  once  more 
restored,  and  Abba  Thulle  forgot  their  unkind  suspicions. 

In  the  evening  the  Prince  Lee  Boo  arrived  from  PeleAv,  in 
the  care  of  his  elder  brother,  and  Abba  Thulle  presented  him, 
first  to  the  captain,  and  then  to  the  officers.  His  manner  was 
so  easy  and  polite,  Arith  so  much  good  humour  and  forcible 
expression  in  his  aspect,  that  e\'ery  one  Aras  prepossessed  in  his 
favour.  As  it  Avas  now  growing  dark,  the  officers  Avent  on 
board,  leaving  the  captain  behind,  at  the  king’s  request. 
Neither  the  king,  or  anj^  -who  Avere  with  him,  enjoyed  much 
rest  that  night,  as  this  affectionate  father  employed  the  time 
in  giving  advice  to  his  son,  and  recommending  him  to  the  care 


and  attention  of  the  captain.  “ I Avould  wish  you,”  said  he, 
addressing  Captain  Wilson,  “ to  show  my  son  every  thing  that  • 
is  useful,  and  make  him  an  Enghshman.  The  fine  things  he  ’ j 
may  see  may  probably  induce  him  to  slip  away  from  you,  in  « 
search  of  less  confined  gratification ; but  I beg  that  you  AAdll ; j 
contrive  to  calm  and  subdue  the  rashness  and  impetuosity  of  his  ^ 
youth.  I well  know,  from  the  ditferent  countries  he  mmst  pass  ] 
through,  that  he  Avill  be  liable  to  dangers,  and  even  to  diseases,  i| 
that  we  never  heard  of,  which  may  kill  him;  but  I also  knoAv,il 
that  death  is  the  common  lot;  and  whether  he  dies  with  you," 
or  at  Pelew,  is  of  no  moment.  I knoAv  you  are  a man  of  hu- 
manity; and  am  therefore  confident  that  if  my  son  be  sick,  i 
you  AAdll  look  on  him  Avith  kindness.  But  should  that  happen,  i 
which  your  utmost  care  cannot  prevent,  let  it  not  deter  you  or  i 
your  brother,  or  any  of  your  countrymen  from  returning.  I . 
shall  receive  you  in  friendship,  and  rejoice  to  see  you.”  The  ' 
captain  assured  the  king  that  he  might  rest  perfectly  satisfied  i 
of  the  care  and  attention  with  which  his  son  would  be  treated. 

Early  on  Wednesday  morning,  an  English  jack  was  hoisted  i 
at  the  mast-head  of  the  Oroolong,  and  a SAvivel  fired  as  signal : 
for  sailing ; which  being  explained  to  the  king,  he  ordered  all  the 
provisions  Avhich  he  had  brought  for  the  voyage  to  be  put  on 
board.  A number  of  canoes  also  surrounded  the  vessel,  ; 
loaded  with  presents,  so  that  it  was  Avith  difficulty  they  could 
avoid  being  overstocked.  When  just  ready  for  sea,  a boat  was 
sent  on  shore  for  the  captain,  Avho  then  took  Blanchard,  the 
man  Avhom  they  Avere  going  to  leave  behind,  and  the  boat’s 
crew,  into  a temporary  hut  that  had  been  erected;  and,  all 
kneeling,  offered  up  their  heartfelt  thanks  to  that  PoAver  whose  I 
aid  had  supported  them  through  so  many  hazards  and  toils, 
and  had  at  last  opened  to  them  the  door  of  deliverance. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  captain  went  on  board,  accompanied  by| 
Abba  Thulle,  Lee  Boo,  the  rupacks,  and  Blanchard.  It  being  i 
doubtful,  as  the  vessel  was  heavily  laden  Avith  proAusion.  ^ 
Avhether  she  Avould  be  able  to  get  OA^er  the  reef,  it  was  resolved  i 
to  land  the  two  six-pounders,  and  leave  the  jolly-boat  behind, 
as  they  liad  nothing  to  repair  her  Avith,  and  she  Avas  almosll 
Avorn  out.  Abba  Thulle  Avas  at  great  pains  to  procure  then?'  : 
a proper  canoe  in  her  room. 

Captain  Wilson  had  recommended  Mr.  Sharp,  the  surgeon 
to  Lee  Boo,  as  his  sucalic,  or  friend ; and  the  young  man  at- 
tended to  him  with  the  greatest  devotion,  accompanying  hiir 
to  Arhatever  part  of  the  vessel  he  moved  to,  as  bis  mentor  or| 
all  occasions.  Blanchard  noA\'^  got  into  the  pinnace,  in  order  tc; 
take  the  vessel  in  tow,  and  parted  Avith  his  old  shipmates  Aviil'  - 
as  much  composure,  and  shook  hands  Avith  them  Avith  the  same 
indifference,  as  if  they  were  about  to  sail  down  the  Thames  on 
a coasting  voyage. 

The  vessel  now  proceeded  gradually  tov/ards  the  reef,  lader  i 
to  superfluity  vA'ith  the  bounty  of  Abba  Thulle,  and  surroundet 
by  numbers  of  the  natives  in  their  canoes,  each  bringing  f 
present  for  their  good  friends,  the  Englees.  It  Avas  impossible 
to  receive  their  kind  offerings  ; but  the  refusal  brought  a re-  ' 
petition  of  the  requests  with  supplicating  countenances,  anc 
eyes  brimming  Avith  tears,  while  they  exclaimed,  “ Only  this 
from  me,”— “ Only  this  from  me,”  with  so  urgent  a tone  o 
generous  affection,  that  a few  trifles  were  accepted  from  th< 
nearest ; while  the  others  paddled  a-head,  and  put  their  litth 
presents  into  the  pinnace,  as  they  were  not  aware  that  sh< 
was  to  return  again  to  the  shore.  Several  canoes  went  befon 
the  vessel  to  point  out  the  safest  track,  while  others  wereAvait  . 
ing  at  the  reef  to  show  them  the  deepest  water.  From  al 
these  precautions,  v;hich  were  by  the  direction  of  the  king,  th<  ; 
reef  Avas  fortunately  cleared  without  any  accident. 

The  king  now  came  alongside,  and  gave  Lee  Boo  his  part  | 
ing  blessing,  Avhich  the  youth  received  with  every  appearance 
of  respect  and  tenderness.  He  next  embraced  the  captain,  ir  ' 
much  apparent  distress,  and  then  cordially  shook  hands  wit! 
all  the  officers,  saying,  “ You  are  happy  because  you  are  goinf 
home,  and  I am  happy  because  jmu  are  happy  ; but  still,  ver) 
uuhappy  to  see  you  going  away.  Then,  once  more  renewing 
his  assurances  of  regard  and  good  will,  he  left  the  vessel,  anc 
went  into  his  canoe.  So  deeply  were  the  crew  affected  by  th( 
evident  proofs  of  sensibility  and  regret  on  the  part  of  th( 
natives,  that  if  Avas  with  difficulty  they  could  summon  suf 
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ficient  resolution  to  give  three  cneers  at  their  final  departure. 
Raa  Kook  remained  to  see  them  safely  beyond  the  reef,  but 
was  so  dejected  that  the  vessel  had  proceeded  a considerable 
distance  before  he  thought  of  summoning  his  canoes  to  return. 
As  he  had  been  their  first  friend,  the  captain  presented  him 
with  a brace  of  pistols  and  a cartouch-box  with  cartridges  ; 
and  the  moment  of  separation  being  come,  he  appeared  so 
deeply  affected,  that  for  some  time  he  was  unable  to  speak, 
when,  pointing  to  his  heart,  he  hurried  precipitately  into  the 
boat,  and,  giving  them  a last  expressive  glance,  instantly 
dropped  astern.  Thus  terminated  the  connexion  with  the 
natives  of  Pelew,  after  a residence  among  them  from  Sunday, 
August  10,  1783,  to  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  November  fol- 
lowing. ' 


The  English  were  now  once  more  on  their  way  to  China  ; 
and  having  wiped  away  the  tear  of  a friendly  farewell,  pro- 
ceeded on  their  voyage  with  the  cheerful  hone  of  beine  re- 
stored to  all  they  held  dear.  ^ ^ 

Their  interesting  charge,  Prince  Lee  Boo,  was  a youth  of 
the  most  promising  qualities.  He  had  thrown  himself  freely 
on  the  protection  of  strangers,  deserting  his  native  country,  his 
friends,  his  all;  and  trusting  to  tlie  honour  of  a handful  of  men, 
of  Avhose  existence  he  had  but  a fcAv  weeks  before  been  totally 
i^orant.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  the  captain’s  instruc- 
tions as  to  his  decency  of  appearance  and  adoption  of  dress ; 
and  his  notions  of  delicacy,  from  what,  he  had  heard  and  seen’ 
gradually  increased,  that  he  would  not  so  much  as  change  any 
part  of  his  attire,  unless  by  himself.  He  washed  himself  several 


times  a-day,  and  kept  his  clothes  and  everything  about  him  very 
clean. 

Sunday,  the  16th,  they  kept  as  a day  of  thanksgiving  to  the 
Almighty  for  their  providential  deliverance,  which  tliey  ac- 
knowledged with  hearts  overflowing  with  gratitude.  They  now 
unfortunately  discovered  a small  leak  in  the  vessel,  which,  as 
they  found  it  impossible  wholly  to  stop,  they  were  obliged  to 
keep  two  men  constantly  at  the  pump.  From  the  18th  to  the 
23th,  they  had  variable  and  disagreeable  Aveather,  Avith  heaA’’v 
squalls,  accompanied  AAUtb  thunder  and  lightning.  On  the  25th, 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  Bashee  Islands,  to  the  great  joy  of 
Lee  Boo,  Avho  Avas  happy  once  more  to  obtain  a sight  at  least  of 
terra  firma. 

On  the  26th,  they  saw  the  island  of  Formosa,  bearing  N.E. ; 
and  on  the  27th  and  28tli  the  Aveather  being  fa\'ourable,  they 


fell  in  with  several  Chinese  fishing  \'essels  and  small  craft,  and 
on  the  day  following  they  came  to  an  anchor  near  the^  high 
land  called  the  Asses’  Ears,  AA  here,  ha\'ing  engaged  a pilot  to 
conduct  them  to  Macao,  they  arrived  on  the  folloAving  day.  The 
Portuguese  gOA'ernor  paid  Captain  Wilson  and  his  crew^  the 
greatest  attention,  supplying  them  Avith  provisions  of  all  kinds, 
and  at  the  same  time  informed  them  that  peace  Avas  noAv  re- 
established in  Europe.  The  caj)tain,  Lee  Boo,  and  the  officers, 
Avith  the  exception  of  INIr.  Benger  the  chief-mate,  who  took  the 
command  on  board,  had  lodgings  appointed  them  on  shore;  and 
an  express  Avas  immediately  forAvarded  to  the  company  s super- 
cargoes at  Canton,  Avith  the  intelligence  of  their  arrival  and 
situation.  ^ ^ ^ 

Mr.  MMntyre,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Captain  Wilson^ 
treated  them  with  great  hospitality  and  attentioni  andinaistea 
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on  their  lodging  at  his  house.  He  had  a Portuguese  gentle- 
man with  him,  who  invited  them  to  his  house  on  their  way  to 
Mr.  M‘Intyre’s,  principally  on  account  of  Lee  Boo ; and  his 
surprise  on  this  occasion  cannot  be  easily  described.  The 
rooms,  the  furniture,  and  ornaments,  crowded  so  many  new 
objects  on  his  mind  at  once,  that  he  was  bewildered  in  admi- 
ration: but  it  was  remarkable  that,  amidst  all  his  confusion, 
his  behaviour  was  easy  and  polite;  and  as  he  observed  that 
he  excited  the  same  curiosity  in  others,  he  permitted  them  to 
examine  his  hands,  described  the  tattooing,  and  appeared 
highly  pleased  with  the  attention  shown  to  him. 

It  was  late  before  they  reached  Mr.  M‘Intyre’s,  so  that  the 
table  was  covered  for  supper,  and  the  room  elegantly  illumi- 
nated. A new  scene  here  burst  upon  him— -the  whole  ap- 
peared the  effect  of  magic.  A large  mirror  for  a while  ri- 
vetted  his  attention,  in  which  he  saw  his  complete  person, 
and  supposed  it  to  be  somebody  behind,  very  much  like  him- 
self. He  looked,  laughed,  and  looked  again,  quite  absorbed 
in  wonder,  and  not  knowing  what  to  think.  Indeed,  the 
mirror  had  a surprising  effect  on  more  than  Lee  Boo.  The 
English  had  each  one  seen  his  neighbour’s  face  during  all 
their  distress,  but  not  one  had  seen  his  own ; and  the  hollow- 
eyed,  long-visaged  appearance  they  now  presented,  com- 
pared to  what  they  recollected  of  themselves,  cast  rather  a 
melancholy  impression  upon  their  minds. 

In  a few  days  Captain  Wilson  received  letters  from  Canton, 
the  supercargoes  desiring  him  to  draw  for  what  money  he 
needed,  and  ordering  the  men  to  be  supplied  with  every  ne- 
cessary in  abundance.  The  kindness  shown  them  on  this 
occasion  by  all  ranks,  both  at  Macao  and  Canton,  were  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  terms  by  all  the  officers  and  men.  Captain 
Wilson  and  his  company  embarked  from  Whampoa,  in  the 
Walpole,  Captain  Churchill,  leaving  Mr.  Benger  to  take  care 
of  the  Oroolong,  and  dispose  of  her.  In  a few  days  they  ar- 
rived at  Canton,  having  been  kept  in  spirits  all  the  way  by 
Lee  Beo,  whose  admiration  at  every  new  object,  and  sensible 
remarks  at  the  same  time,  astonished  all  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  him.  Indeed  he  became  an  uni- 
versal favourite  wherever  he  appeared,  and  his  agreeable, 
good-natured,  pleasant  behaviour,  made  him  acceptaMe  in 
every  company.  ^ 

As  the  time  was  now  approaching  when  the  Company’s 
ships  would  sail  for  England,  Captain  Wilson  laid  before  his 
].eople  an  account  of  the  produce  from  the  sale  of  the  Oroo- 
long and  other  articles ; and  having  given  to  every  one  an 
equitable  share,  he  addressed  the  crew  as  follows : — “ Gen- 
tlemen, the  time  being  now  arrived,  when  every  one  may,  to 
advantage,  follow  his  own  inclination,  I cannot  part  with  you 
without  testifying  my  approbation  at  the  spirited,  the  judi- 
cious, and  manly  conduct  you  have  preserved  amidst  our  try- 
ing difficulties  ; and  be  assured  that,  on  my  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, 1 will  represent  you  to  the  Company  as  being  entitled 
to  their  particular  regard,  and  1 makp  no  doubt  but  they  will 
reward  your  toils.” 

If  mutual  adversity  will  reconcile  the  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies, surely  the  sufferings  of  friends  must  rivet  a more  forci- 
ble regard  for  each  other,  which  was  the  case  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  a tender  concern  was  manifested  in  every  counte- 
nance. So  mild  and  prudent  had  been  the  conduct  of  Cap- 
tain Wilson,  and  so  animating  his  example,  that  every  one  of 
them  still  wished  to  be  under  his  command.  But  it  was  no 
time  to  choose,  as  each  one  must  do  the  best  for  himself. 
Lee  Boo,  the  captain,  and  his  brother,  embarked  for  England 
on  board  the  Morse;  the  surgeon  in  the  Lascelles  ; while  the 
others  returned  by  different  ships. 

The  Morse  was  commanded  by  Captain  Elliot,  with  whom 
Lee  Boo  made  himself  very  happy ; and  his  conduct  during 
the  whole  voyage  was  so  courteous  and  pleasant,  that  every 
one  was  ready  to  render  him  any  service  in  their  power.  His 
spirit  of  inquiry  concerning  the  various  objects  which  he  saw, 
began  now  to  be  directed  more  to  their  utility  than  formerly; 
and  his  method  of  nxing  on  his  memory  the  knowledge  he  ac- 
quired was  singular.  He  had  a string,  on  which  he  made  a 
knot  for  every  object  or  circumstance  he  wished  to  imprint  on 
tjis  memory,  and  these  knots  he  examined  daily,  recalling  to 


I his  recollection  the  various  circumstances  for  which  they 
I were  made. 

He  was  not  forgetful  of  the  crew  of  the  Oroolong,  about 
whom  he  made  frequent  inquiries.  Early  in  the  voyage  he 
solicited  Captain  Wilson  to  get  him  a book,  and  point  out  the  i 
letters  to  him,  that  he  might  he  instructed  in  reading ; aijd 
all  convenient  opportunities  were  allotted  to  gratify  the  wish 
of  the  young  prince,  who  discovered  great  readiness  in  com- 
prehending every  information  that  was  given  to  him.  At  St. 
Helena  he  had  an  opportunity  of  riding  on  horseback,  at 
which  he  seemed  highly  pleased:  he  sat  the  horse  well,  and 
galloped  with  great  ease.  Before  the  Morse  left  St.  Helena, 
the  Lascelles  arrived,  so  that  he  had  an  interview  with  his 
first  friend,  Mr.  Sharp,  for  whom  he  evinced  the  gratpful 
sentiments  he  retained  of  the  attention  that  gentleman  had  I 
shown  him. 

When  they  approached  the  British  Channel,  the  number  of  | 
ships  that  passed  were  so  numerous  that  they  confounded  his 
journal,  and  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  memoranda, 
but  was  still  inquisitive  to  know  whither  they  were  sailing. 
When  the  Morse  got  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Captain  Wilson, 
his  brother,  the  prince,  and  several  other  passengers,  quitted  i 
her,  and  passing  in  a boat  between  the  Needles,  arrived  at 
Portsmouth,  July  14,  1784.  On  landing,  Lee  Boo  was  so 
astonished  at  the  vastness  and  variety  of  objects  which  met  i 
his  eye  on  every  side,  that,  absorbed  in  silent  surprise,  he  I 
ceased  to  ask  any  more  questions. 

Impatient  to  see  his  friends,  Captain  Wilson  immediately  i 
proceeded  to  London,  leaving  Lee  Boo  under  the  protection  i 
of  his  brother,  who  followed  him  with  his  charge  in  a stage- 
coach, which  set  off  the  same  evening.  On  their  arrival  in 
London,  Captaip  Wilson  introduced  Lee  Boo  to  some  of  the 
East  India  Directors,  and  to  most  of  his  friends,  and  at  the 
same  time  showed  him  most  of  the  public  buildings,  but  cau- 
tiously avoided  taking  him  to  any  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment, lest  in  heated  places  he  might  accidentally  catch  the 
small-pox ; for  which  disease  he  intended  to  have  him  inocu-  i 
lated,  as  soon  as  he  had  learned  sufficient  of  the  language  to 
be  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  opera- 
tion. 

After  he  had  been  a little  while  settled,  and  become  fami- 
liar with  surrounding  objects,  he  was  sent  to  an  academy  at 
Rotherhithe,  where  he  was  very  assiduous  in  learning  to  read 
and  write,  and  soon  became  the  favorite  of  all  his  schpol-fel- 
lows  for  his  gentleness  and  affability.  In  the  midst  of  Le  1 
Bop’s  innocent  researches,  and  while  proceeding  in  hasty 
strides  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  English  language,  he  I 
was  overtaken  with  that  very  disease,  which  with  so  much 
caution  had  been  guarded  against.  On  December  the  16th  ‘ 
he  felt  himself  much  indisposed,  and  in  a day  or  two  afterwards 
an  irruption  appeared  all  over  his  body.  Captain  Wilson  ; i 
immediately  sent  for  Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth,  as  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  it  might  be  the  small-ppx.  Dr.  Smyth,  with  , 
whose  professional  abilities  were  united  pvery  accomplish-  i 
ment  of  the  gentleman  and  scholar,  went  immediately  to 
Rotherhithe ; and  after  descending  frorn  Lee  Boo’s  chamber,  i 
told  the  family  that  there  was  not  a doubt  with  respect  to  the  ' 
disease,  and  that  the  appearances  were  such,  as  almost  totally  I 
to  preclude  the  hope  of  a favourable  termination.  ' 

After  lingering  some  days,  and  gradually  getting  worse,  he 
became  sensible  of  his  approaching  fate,  and  fixing  his  eyes  ' 
on  his  friend,  Mr.  Sharp,  who  attended  him,  he  said,  “ Good  i 
friend,  when  you  go  to  my  country,  tell  my  father,  that  Lee 
Boo  take  much  drink  to  make  the  small-pox  go  away,  but  he  ‘ 
die — that  captain  and  mother  very  kind — all  English  very 
good  men — was  much  sorry  he  could  not  tell  Abba  Thulle  the 
great  many  fine  things  the  English  got.” 

Soon  after  this,  when  the  dreadful  moment  of  final  separa- 
tion had  at  last  arrived,  he  told  Mr.  Sharp  that  he  was  going 
away  ; and  in  a few  minutes  afterwards  yielded  his  last  breath, 
without  apprehension  and  without  a groan,  and  with  that 
native  innocence  and  simplicity  which  had  marked  his  every 
action. 

Captain  Wilson  notified  to  the  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  the  unfortunate  death  of  this  young  man,  and  re- 
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ceived  orders  to  conduct  everything  with  proper  decency  j 
respecting  his  funeral.  He  was  interred  in^  Rotherhithe  j 
churchyard,  the  captain  and  his  brother  attending.  All  who 
knew  him,  particularly  the  pupils  at  the  academy  attended 
the  funeral;  and  the  concourse  was  otherwise  so  great,  that  it 
appeared  as  if  the  wliole  parish  had  assembled  to  see  the 
last  ceremonies  paid  to  one  who  was  so  much  beloved  by  ^11 
who  had  known  him  in  it.  A tomb  to  his  memory  was  soon 

afterwards  erected  by  the  East  India  Company. 

Among  the  little  property  which  he  had  left  behind,  besides 
what  he  particularly  requested  Mr.  Sharp  to  convey  to  his 
father  and  friends,  there  were  found,  after  his  death,  the 
stcnes  or  seeds  of  most  of  the  fruits  which  he  had  tasted  in 
England,  carefully  and  separately  put  up.  And  when  it  is 
considered,  that  he  was  but  five  months  and  twelve  days,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  he  was  not  neglectful  of  that  which, 
before  his  departure  from  Pelew,  had  been  probably  pointed 
out  to  him  as  a principle  matter  of  attention. 

The  evening  before  the  Oroolong  sailed  from  Pelew,  Abba 
Tliulle  asked  Captain  Wilson,  how  long  he  thought  it  pro- 
bable it  might  be  before  his  return ; and  being  told  that  it 
•would  most  likely  be  about  thirty  moons,  or  perhaps  extend 
to  six  more,  Abba  Thule  drew  from  his  basket  a piece  of  line, 
and,  after  making  thirty  knots  on  it  at  a little  distance  from 
each  other,  left  a long  space,  and  then  adding  six  others, 
carefully  put  it  by. 


The  East  India  Company,  deeply  impressed  w'itli  the  aflect- 
ing  result  of  Lee  Boo’s  visit  to  England,  and  anxious  to^  pay 
every  respect  to  his  memory,  aud  to  cultivate  continued  friend- 
ship with  the  people  of  Pelew,  resolved  upon  ^ despatching  a 
little  expedition  to  Bombay,  and  to  acquaint  the  unfortunate 
father  of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  assure  liim  of  the  kindness 
with  which  his  son,  Lee  Boo,  had  been  received  and  treated. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Endeavour  and  Panther  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  Captain  John  M‘Cluer,  who  was  accompanied 
by  Lieutenants  Wedgeborough  and  White,  who  had  fanned 
part  of  the  crew  of  the  Antelope,  and  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  islanders. 

The  tw'o  vessels  arrived  at  Bencoolen  on  October  10,  1790, 
and  on  the  31st  set  sail  for  their  destination.  On  the  9th  of 
December  they  arrived  safe,  and  found  good  anchorage  in  the 
straits  between  Lomback  and  Bally,  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Java;  wiien,  after  taking  in  a stock  of  rice  and  cattle,  they 
made  direct  for  the  Pelew'  Islends,  and  at  midnight  of  January 
21,  1791,  the  most  southerly  of  them  came  into  view.  Soon 
after  three  canoes  came  alongside,  when  several  of  the  natives 
recollected  Lieutenant  White,  and  a rupack  immediately 
leaped  on  board,  calling  out  White!  and  gave  him  a most 
ardent  and  affectionate  embrace.  Mr.  Wedgeborough,  w^ho 
had  been  sent  out  in  a boat,  -was  not  at  first  personally  re- 
cognised; but  as  soon  as  they  heard  liim  speak  their  language, 
and  say  that  he  was  English,  they  expressed  their  joy  by 
shouts  and  gestures  little  short  of  madness.  They  soon 
pointed  to  Oroolong  and  inquired  for  Lee  Boo,  when,  after 
some  hesitation,  they  were  acquainted  with  his  fate,  and  they 
appeared  composed  and  satisfied.  At  half-past  six,  Mr. 
Wedgeborough  says,  “ I had  the  unspeakable  j)lcasure  of 
being  embraced  by  the  benevolent  Abba  Thiille;”  and  on  their 
■way  towards  the  Panther,  Mr.  Wedgeborough  informed  the 
king  of  the  death  of  Lee  Boo.  On  receiving  this  intelligence, 
liis  countenance,  which  before  the  most  evident  marks  of  joy, 
became  serious  and  thoughtful;  but  after  a pause,  evidently 
taken  in  order  to  gain  composure,  lie  assured  the  lieutenant 
that  he  had  never  entertained  a doubt  of  the  kindness  of  the 
English  and  of  Captain  Wilson,  and  of  the  tender  care  they 
would  take  of  his  sou ; and  having  long  since  untied  the  knots 
on  his  line,  he  concluded  that  the  ship  built  at  Oroolong  had 
not  been  large  enough  to  carry  them  to  China  in  safety,  espe- 
cially as  they  had  departed  before  the  good  moon  set  in.  lie 
had  therefore  himied  the  line,  and  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever 
again  seeing  cither  liis  son  or  Captain  Wilson. 

After  remaining  some  days,  Captain  M‘Chier  abandoned  his 
original  intention  of  immediately  quitting  the  islands,  and  de- 


termined to  return  with  the  Panther  only  to  China,  leaving 
Captain  Proctor  of  the  Endeavour  to  make  a survey  cf  the 
islands,  and  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  to  instruct  tlic  natives 
in  some  of  the  arts  of  civilised  nations.  It  was  also  arranged 
that  several  of  the  Pelew  natives  should  accompany  the  cap- 
tain. who  left  with  the  king  a boy,  whom  he  treated  as  a son. 

The  Panther  sailed  from  Pelew,  on  the  lOtli  February,  1791, 
and  returned  from  Macao,  on  the  10th  June  following,  when 
she  was  immediately  visited  and  vrelcomed  by  the  king  and  a 
crowd  of  the  natives.  The  natives  who  had  been  passengers 
in  her,  had  much  to  do  in  unfolding  to  their  countrymen  the 
mighty  wonders  they  had  seen  in  their  absence.  Above  all 
things,  they  had  been  amazed  by  the  view  of  an  English  line- 
of-battle  ship,  which  hapi>ened  to  be  in  the  harbour  of  Can- 
ton; and  expressed  their  exaggerated  ideas  of  its  hugeness,  by 
pointing  to  an  island  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  de- 
claring that  the  ship  which  they  had  seen  was  as  large. 

On  June  27,  the  vessels,  in  conformity  to  orders  •which  they 
had  received,  set  sail  to  make  a survey  of  the  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  which  they  carried  on  from  July  to  December,  with 
an  interval  of  ten  days  spent  at  Amboyna,  where  the  Dutch 
gave  them  a very  hospitable  reception.  They  then  sailed  Jfor 
Bencoolen,  where  they  spent  some  months;  and  on  the  I7th 
August  again  set  out  for  the  Pelew  islands.  On  their  way 
they  touched  at  the  Sooloo  Islands,  where  they  took  on  board 
as  much  seed,  grain,  and  cattle,  as  their  ships  could  hold ; 
and  on  the  20th  of  January,  1793,  arrived  at  Pelew.  They 
were  not  long  in  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  their 
worthy  friend,  Abba  Thulle,  which  had  taken  place  three 
months  after  their  departure ; when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  the  Clow  Arra  Kooker. 

Soon  after  their  •rrival,  Captain  M^Cluer  despatched  the 
Endeavour  to  China,  where  Captain  Proctor  was  ordered  to 
join  the  Embassy  under  Lord  Macarthey,  and  had  no  further 
connexion  with  the  Pelew  Islands. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  people  of  the  Panther  having 
landed  the  stores  and  everything  which  could  be  useful  to 
the  natives,  began  with  some  heaviness  of  heart  to  make 
preparations  for  their  final  departure.  Of  the  attachment 
inspired  by  these  friendly  and  amiable  islanders,  a much 
more  remarkable  proof  than  ever  was  now  to  be  given.  Cap- 
tain M‘Cluer  announced  the  intention,  which  he  had  for 
some  time  secretly  cherished,  of  resigning  his  command  and 
fixing  his  abode  at  Pelew.  On  February  2nd,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Lieutenant  Wedgeborough,  desiring  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  Panther,  with  all  her  stores  and  provisions. 
Every  argument  in  their  power  was  used  by  his  brother  offi- 
cers, to  dissuade  him  from  such  a singular  resolution;  but 
in  vain.  He  said  it  was  the  result  of  mature  deliberation, 
adopted  with  a view  to  benefit  his  country  and  the  world 
in  general,  by  enlightening  the  minds  of  these  noble  island- 
ers. He  requested  that  there  should  be  left  with  him  twenty 
muskets,  twelve  pistols,  and  a quantity  of  ammunition,  which 
the  officers  agreed  to  deliver  upon  the  understanding  that 
his  attorney  should  be  responsible  for  them,  in  case  the 
company  should  disapprove  of  their  disposal.  These  stores 
having  been  delivered.  Captain  M‘Cluer  came  on  board  the 
following  day,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  ship  s corn- 
pany,  which  had  been  summoned  for  the  purpose,  formerly 
resigned  his  command  to  Lieutenant  Wedgeborough. 

After  ten  days  spent  in  preparation,  the  Panther  unmoored 
and  set  sail  for  China,  and  on  the  7th  ]\Iarch  arrived  at  INIacao, 
where,  having  refitted,  they  proceeded  to  Bombay,  which  they 
reached  on  August  17,  1793. 

Captain  M‘Cluer,  who,  in  tlic  step  which  he  had  taken, 
appears  to  have  been  considerably  under  the  infl.uenee  of  a 
fi.ckle  disposition,  soon  became  so  tired  of  lijs  residence,  and 
non-intercourse  with  European  society,  that  it  drove  liim  to 
the  perilous  extreme  of  setting  sail  in  the  little  boat  that  had 
been  left  with  him,  accompanied  by  five  men,  three  of  whorn 
were  Malays.  IBs  first  intention  was  to  go  to  Ternaie,  one  of 
the  Moluccas,  “ to  hear  the  news ;”  but  bo  afterwards  resolved 
to  steer  for  China.  The  voyage  proved  very  rough;  he  had 
no  instruments  for  his  guidance,  and  only  one  chart;  anu  bis 
sole  food  was  cocoa-nuts  and  -water.  Yet,  to  the  great  surprise 
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of  the  English  factory,  he  arrived  safely  at  Macao,  and  finding 
a more  cordial  reception  from  M.  Van  Braam  and  the  other 
Dutch  residents,  he  took  up  his  abode  with  them. 

After  a short  residence  at  Macao,  Captain  M‘Cluer  sailed 
again  for  Pelew,  with  a view  of  removing  thence  his  family 
and  property.  Accordingly,  he  again  left  those  islands  with 
the  child  that  had  been  born  to  him  there,  and  several  of  the 
natives  of  both  sexes.  At  Beneoolen  he  met  the  Bombay 
frigate,  in  which  he  sent  part  of  his  Pelew  attendants  to 
Bombay,  and  sailed  with  the  remainder  to  Bengal.  Thence, 
after  a short  stay,  he  again  set  sail;  but  neither  himself,  nor 
the  vessel  in  which  he  embarked,  was  ever  again  heard  of. 

In  July  1797,  when  Captain  Wilson  came  to  Bombay,  in  the 
Warley,  he  was  informed  by  Lieutenant  Wedgeborough  that 
there  were  then  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  three  Pelew 
females  of  those  who  had  been  sent  forward  by  Captain 
M‘Cluer  from  Beneoolen.  After  all  hopes  of  that  gentleman’s 
return  were  at  an  end.  Lieutenant  Snook  and  Dr.  Helenus  Scott 
had  humanely  taken  them  under  their  charge,  and  procured  a 
small  allowance  from  government  for  their  support.  They 
were  now  very  desirous  of  finding  a conveyance  back  to  their 
native  country;  when,  on  a representation  being  made  of  the 
circumstances,  the  Bombay  government  authorized  Lieutenant 
Snook  to  carry  his  benevolent  intention  into  effect.  Captain 
Wilson  gave  them  a passage  to  Canton  in  the  Warley,  where  a 
small  vessel  was  purchased  and  equipped  for  the  voyage ; and 
in  March  1798,  the  English  once  more  anchored  on  the  hospi- 
table shore  of  Pelew.  The  natives  were  particularly  pleased  by 
the  return  of  their  countrywomen,  and  immediately  renewed 
their  friendly  and  cordial  intercourse. 

Lieutenant  Snook,  after  refitting  his  vessel,  took  on  board  the 
Chinese  whom  Captain  M‘Cluer  had  carried  to  Pelew,  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  natives,  when  he  immediately  sailed 
from  the  island,  and  completed  his  voyage  back  to  Canton  and 
Bombay. 


THE  LAMENT  OF  ABBA  THULLE. 

I CLIMB  the  highest  cliff — I hear  the  sound 
Of  dashing  waves — I gaze  intent  around ; 

But  not  a speck  can  my  long  straining  eye — ■ 

A speck  or  shadow — o’er  the  rolling  waves  descry. 
That  I might  weep  tears  of  delight  and  say. 

It  is  the  bark  that  bore  my  child  away. 

Oft  in  my  silent  cave,  when  to  its  fire. 

From  the  night’s  rushing  tempest  I retire, 
Methought  the  wild  waves  said  amid  their  roar 
At  midnight,  “ Thou  shalt  see  thy  son  no  more.” 

Is  he  cast  bleeding  on  some  desert  plain — 

Upon  his  father  does  he  call  in  vain? 

Oh!  I shall  never,  never  hear  his  voice! 

The  spring  time  shall  return,  the  isles  rejoice; 

But  faint  and  weary  I still  meet  the  morn. 

And,  ’mid  the  cheering  sunshine  droop  forlorn. 
The  joyous  conch  sounds  in  the  high  wood  loud — 
O’er  aU  the  beach,  now  stream  the  busy  crowd; 
And  light  canoes  along  the  lucid  tide. 

With  painted  shells  and  sparkling  paddles  glide : 

I linger  on  the  desert  rock  alone. 

Heartless  and  cry  for  thee,  my  son,  my  son, 


COST  OF  A WATCH. 

DtmiNG  the  war  of  1796,  a sailor  went  into  a watchmaker’s 
shop  in  the  city,  and  handing  out  a small  French  watch  to  the 
ingenious  artist,  demanded  how  much  the  repairs  would  come 
to.  The  watchmaker,  looking  at  it,  said  it  would  cost  him 
more  in  repairs  than  the  orignal  purchase.  “ Oh ! if  that  is 
all,  I don’t  mind  that,”  replied  the  sailor;  “I  will  even  give 
double  the  original  cost,  for  I have  a veneration  for  the  watch.” 
“ What  might  you  have  given  for  it?”  inquired  the  watchmaker. 
“Why,”  said  Jack,  twitching  his  trousers,  “I  gave  a French 
fellow  a knock  on  the  head  for  it;  and  if  you’ll  repair  it.  I’ll 
give  you  two.” 


PIRATES  OF  THE  ARCHIPELAGO. 

A FEW  years  since,  a band  of  desperate  pirates  swarmed  all  ! 
the  ports  of  the  Archipelago.  Reports  were  constantly  being 
received,  of  some  new  example  of  their  daring  and  success,  and 
too  often  of  their  cruelty.  They  had  sprung  up  suddenly,  and  ' 
had  appeared  in  several  quarters  at  the  same  time;  and  it  was 
conjectured,  from  their  numbers  and  extraordinary  audacity, 
that  they  must  be  supported  by  some  high  authority,  and 
acting  under  express  directions.  They  were  composed,  as  far 
as  could  be  discovered,  of  individuals  of  all  nations,  chiefiy 
Syriac,  Egyptian,  and  Greek.  They  attacked  vessels  of  all 
sizes,  and  bearing  all  flags. 

The  following  narrative  of  the  capture  of  a Venetian  brig  by 
the  pirates,  and  sufferings  of  the  crew,  is  by  an  actor  in  the  ! 
scenes  he  has  so  ably  described: — 

Not  long  since,  I had  occasion  to  pass  in  a Venetian  brig  ; 
from  Alexandria  to  Smyrna,  and  as  I was  desirous  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  JEgeau,  the 
captain,  at  my  request,  visited  a few  of  the  more  interesting  | 
islands.  One  day  in  May  we  were  lying  off  the  north-east 
coast  of  the  island  of  Naxes,  enjoying  the  freshening  softness 
of  the  evening  air  after  a day  of  excessive  sultriness.  At  sun- 
set the  wind  gradually  died  away,  and  gave  place  to  one  of 
those  dead,  motionless  calms,  so  common  in  these  uncertain 
seas.  We  had  watched  with  melancholy  interest  the  last 
gleams  of  the  departing  sun,  as  he  disappeared  behind  the  | 
wooded  hills  of  Antiparos,  and  were  enjoying  the  soft  dim  l 
lustre  of  the  moon,  as  she  rose  upon  the  lovely  scene  before  us.  |i 
Syra  Delos,  and  other  isles,  dimly  discernible  in  the  distance, 
formed  the  chief  features  of  the  landscape,  while  the  rich  moon-  j 
light  softly  glimmered  on  the  almost  motionless  bosom  of  the 
waters. 

Occasionally,  a slight  ripple  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
awoke  the  slumbering  phosphorescence  of  the  ocean,  and  eli-  i 
cited  a light  which  had  something  of  enchantment  both  in  its  ; i 
delicacy  and  evanescence.  There  was  a stillness — a calmness  ? ' 
— a surpassing  beauty — a sacred  purity — in  the  scene,  which  i 
inspired  one  with  the  thoughts  and  the  language  of  another  ; i 
world ; and  as  I gave  way  to  the  reveries  and  remembrances  it 
awakened,  I almost  lost  the  recollection  of  our  meaner  nature,  I ■ 
and  forgot  that  I was  still  on  earth.  jj 

In  this  mood  of  mind  I was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  '■i 
vessel,  when  the  captain  came  and  tapped  me  gentl;jr  on  the  3 
shoulder,  and,  with  a look  of  peculiar  significance,  pointed  to 
an  abrupt  promontory  about  two  miles  a-head  of  us.  I fol- 
lowed  his  eye,  and  could  distinguish  with  difficulty  two  long 
narrow  boats,  with  three  small  masts  in  each,  and  impelled  ; 
apparently  by  nearly  twenty  oars,  making  straight  for  our  ! 
vessel.  As  they  came  more  distinctly  into  view,  and  we 
could  discern  their  form,  it  was  such  as  to  leave  us  no  doubt 
of  their  nature  or  intentions.  We  had  heard  them  described  B 
too  often  and  too  minutely  not  to  recognise  them  at  a glance:  i 
they  were  a band  of  those  terrible  pirates  who  were  then  in- ■' 
testing  the  .®gean,  and  whose  daring  and  cruelty  had  struck  I 
terror  into  all  the  sailors  who  frequent  these  seas.  I looked  i 
at  the  captain.  He  was  a brave  man,  I knew,  for  I had  seen 
him  tried;  yet  now  his  lip  quivered,  and  a shuddering  came 
over  his  whole  frame,  as  ho  saw,  in  all  its  horrors,  the  fate 
which  was  probably  in  store  for  us.  We  knew  that  our 
chance  of  a successful  resistance  was  but  small;  but  weak  as 
it  was,  we  had  learned  enough  of  the  brutality  of  these 
wretches  in  other  cases  to  be  aware  it  was  our  only  hope. 
Outrage,  ignominy,  and  massacre  had  been  indicted,  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  caprice  of  the  hour;  and,  in  particular, 
their  treatment  of  the  crews  of  two  vessels  which  had  lately 
fallen  into  their  handfL  determined  us  to  fight  to  the  last 
plank,  and  then  take  what  fate  it  might  please  Providence  to 
send  us. 

Escape  was  impossible.  There  was  not  a breath  of  air  suf- 
ficient even  to  stir  a handkerchief : and  these  pirates  always 
profit  by  a calm,  which  enables  them  to  attack  an  unwieldy 
vessel  to  great  advantage.  W e got  all  our  arms  on  deck,  and 
each  man  stood  ready  at  his  post.  I had  laid  my  sword  and 
pistols  on  the  gunwale  before  me,  and  was  leaning  on  my 
carbine,  watching  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  There  was  a 
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dead  silence  through  the  ship,  till  we  could  distinctly  hear 
the  splashing  of  their  oars  as  they  gradually  neared  us — it 
was  horrible  to  be  thus  deserted  by  the  elements  at  our 
greatest  need.  There  was  not  breeze  or  motion  sufficient  to 
enable  us  even  to  turn  the  vessel;  and  there  was  not  one  of 
us  who  would  not  thankfully  have  exchanged  our  helpless, 
motionless  condition,  against  the  wildest  hurricane  that  ever 
blew  over  a tropical  sea.  We  were  delivered  up  to  our  ene- 
mies, as  it  were,  bound  hand  and  foot.  This  feeling  of  paraly- 
sis grew  upon  us  momentarily,  like  the  horrors  of  night-mare. 
Every  man  seemed  afraid  to  breathe,  and  we  might  have 
heard  a pin  drop  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  ship.  We 
were  looking  death  in  the  face — and  I felt  that  he  was  indeed 
the  king  of  terrors. 

The  boats  at  length  came  within  hail.  I counted  thirty  men 
j in  one  boat,  and  twenty  in  the  other;  we  did  not  muster 
twenty-five  in  all.  They  rowed  close  alongside,  one  at  one 
side,  the  other  at  the  other,  and  summoned  us  to  surrender. 
The  captain  returned  no  answer,  but  took  a deliberate  aim 
I with  his  musket  at  the  summoner,  and  shot  him  through  the 
j heart.  We  all  followed  his  example,  and  our  fire  was  emi- 
i nently  successful.  They  returned  it  in  haste,  and  then,  with- 
! out  waiting  to  reload,  began  to  climb  the  sides  of  our  vessel, 
j We  offered  them  no  resistance,  but  retired  to  the  quarter-deck, 

I where  our  two  small  cannon  had  been  placed,  and  ranged  our- 
' selves  before  them.  As  soon  as  the  pirates  had  clambered  upon 
I deck,  without  waiting  to  form,  they  drew  their  heavy  cimetars 
and  yataghans,  and  rushed  tumultuously  upon  us.  In  a mo- 
j ment  we  drew  a little  to  either  side,  and  at  the  same  instant 
1 our  two  guns  poured  their  grape-shot,  through  our  ranks,  upon 
the  confused  mass  of  our  assailants.  The  effect  was  tremen- 
dous : for  a moment  we  thought  the  victory  was  ours,  and  we 
I rushed  upon  them  to  complete  our  work.  But  they  rallied  too 
! quickly,  and  then  began  the  real  contest:  it  was  man  to  man — 

I hand  to  hand — sabre  to  sabre.  The  pirates  were  desperate  by 
; character — we  were  rendered  so  by  situation ; and  the  combat 
j was  one  of  such  deep  and  concentrated  fury  as  I trust  never  to 
j witness  again.  Two  of  the  combatants,  who  were  firmly  grap- 
! pled,  and  were  slashing  each  other  with  their  daggers,  missed 
j their  footing  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  fell  overboard  together. 

I But  even  in  the  water  I could  observe  that  they  did  not  quit 
I their  hold ; each  grasped  his  antagonist  with  the  frenzy  of  a 
I dying  man,  and  they  sank  in  each  other’s  arms.  How 
' long  the  battle  lasted  I know  not : it  might  be  five  minutes 
1 — it  might-  be  ten  ; but  I was  brought  to  the  ground  I 
i scarce  knew  how,  and  when  I recovered  my  senses,  it  was 
! all  over. 

j Myself  and  six  of  my  companions  were  the  sole  survivors: 

I they  were  all  wounded,  and  tied  with  ropes  to  the  side  of  our 
j vessel.  The  captain  was  among  them.  His  arms  were 
I pinioned  behind  him,  and  he  was  lashed  to  the  mainmast.  He 
j was  evidently  faint  and  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  and  his  pale 
'countenance  expressed  a sort  of  hopeless  resignation,  inter- 
Jrupted  at  times  by  a transient  shudder  of  unconquerable 
i horror,  as  the  thought  of  the  fate  in  store  for  us  rushed  across 
!his  mind.  The  pirates,  whose  numbers  had  been  greatly 
thinned  during  the  action,  were  lying  on  the  quarter-deck,  some 
sleeping,  and  others  watching.  The  first  faint  streak  of  morn- 
jing  light  was  just  appearing  along  the  horizon,  and  our  con- 
iquerers  took  advantage  of  a breeze  which  sprung  up,  to  direct 
lour  vessel  towards  their  port.  Just  then  a ship  of  considerable 
jeize  came  in  sight  round  the  corner  of  the  island,  and  passed  us 
'within  a few  hundred  yards.  Our  captain,  regardless  of  the 
consequences,  hailed  the  strange  sail,  and  claimed  the  assist- 
ance of  her  crew,  and  at  the  same  moment  received  a shot 
which  silenced  him  for  ever.  The  pirates  sprung  to  their  feet, 
and  prepared  to  receive  those  we  had  called  upon  to  save  us. 
They  had  seen  our  situation,  but  they  turned  a deaf  ear  to  our 
^treaties;  they  spoke  not — turned  not — stayed  not.  The  ship 
Df  safety  speeded  on  its  w'ay;  and  as  it  gradually  lessened  in 
the  distance,  our  excited  hopes  sunk  into  despair,  and  our 
tiearts  died  away  within  us. 

I am  an  observer,  both  by  habit  and  disposition,  even  in 
times  of  the  deepest  anxiety  and  danger;  and  as  a faint  gleam 
)f  hope,  in  the  shape  of  an  accepted  ransom,  had  already 
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flashed  across  my  mind,  I began  to  look  out,  with  a sort  of 
throbbing  curiosity,  mingled  with  alarm  and  doubt,  for  the 
pirates’  den,  whither  our  course  was  evidently  directed.  It  was 
not  long  before  we  arrived.  Six  of  the  pirates  immediately 
proceeded,  southward,  with  our  captured  ship,  for  the  purpose, 
as  we  afterwards  found,  of  selling  her  at  Rhodes,  with  the  in- 
habitants of  which  island  they  kept  up  a regular  traffic  of  this 
nature.  The  remainder  of  our.victors  got  into  their  two  boats 
whither  we  were  compelled  to  follow  them,  and  pulled  towards 
shore.  I despaired  of  being  able  to  delineate,  otherwise  than 
with  the  pencil,  the  extraordinary  scene  we  now  approached. 
It  was  a bold,  craggy,  almost  perpendicular  coast ; and  we  soon 
discovered  a vast  chasm  or  fissure,  which  extended  the  "whole 
height  of  the  rock,  and  to  a considerable  depth  inland.  Into 
this  chasm  we  entered,  and,  after  rowing  about  fifty  yards, 
another  considerable  fissure  opened  at  right  angles  with  the 
first.  Though  at  least  sixty  yards  broad  at  the  level  of  the 
water,  this  second  chasm  gradually  diminished  in  breadth,  till 
at  the  surface  of  the  island  its  existence  was  discernible  by  a 
narrow  crack,  over  which  an  active  man  might  leap  with  ease. 
At  the  end  of  this  extraordinary  natural  vault,  and  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  sea,  was  a cave,  narrow  at  its  entrance, 
but  widening  considerably  as  it  penetrated  deeper  into  the 
rock,  and  by  no  means  dissimilar  to  the  subterranean  gallery 
underneath  the  citadel  of  Argos.  As  the  pirates  moored  their 
boats  at  the  extremity  of  this  vast  cavern  (for  such,  notwith- 
standing the  narrow  opening  above,  it  might  be  called)  two  of 
their  associates  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  to  welcome 
them,  and  inquire  of  their  success.  A few  words  were  inter- 
changed between  them,  and  my  companions  and  I were  then 
ordered  to  mount  into  the  cave  by  means  of  a ladder  of  ropes, 
which  was  let  down  to  the  boat’s  edge.  To  one  of  these  un- 
fortunate wretches,  the  moment  seemed  to  offer  a last  chance 
for  safety.  When  his  turn  came  to  ascend,  he  pretended  to 
lose  his  hold,  slipped  into  the  water,  dived  under  the  nearest 
boat,  and  swam  vigorously  away.  But  the  effort  proved  a des- 
perate one;  the  pirates  were  two  vigilant  to  be  thus  deceived; 
three  firelocks  were  discharged  at  the  unhappy  man  too  deli- 
berately to  miss  the  mark;  he  gave  a horrid  shriek,  which  is 
still  ringing  in  my  ears — stretched  forth  his  hands  wildly  and 
imploringly  to  heaven — then  slowly  sunk  beneath  the  surface ; 
and  the  bubbles  which  ascended  one  by  one  from  his  last  suffo- 
cating gasp,  alone  indicated  the  spot  where  he  had  disap- 
peared. 

We  were  all  struck  with  horror.  It  seemed  to  us  a forbod- 
ing  of  our  own  fate,  and  we  shuddered  as  we  entered  this 
dark  cavern  of  iniquity.  There  seemed  to  be  many  recesses, 
in  different  directions  ; but  the  part  of  the  cave  where  the 
pirates  were  assembled  was  nearly  circular,  and  a rude 
lamp  which  was  suspended  from  the  damp  vault,  served 
to  show  the  dreariness  and  discomfort  of  the  chamber, 
and  the  mats  and  weapons  which  formed  its  only  furni- 
ture. 

I will  not  detail  to  you  the  horrors  of  our  situation,  nor  the 
ignominious  treatment  to  which  we  were  subjected,  during 
our  abode  in  the  pirates’  den.  It  was  living  with  the  devil 
and  his  angels.  My  four  remaining  companions  were  taken 
out  of  the  cave  at  midnight,  about  a week  after  our  arrival, 
and  put  on  board  one  of  the  pirates’  boats,  and  I had  after- 
wards reason  to  believe  that  they  were  sold  as  slaves  in  some 
of  the  ports  of  Syria.  I only  escaped  their  fate  from  having 
been  able  to  persuade  the  pirates,  by  producing  my  papers, 
that  if  my  friends  at  Smyrna  were  informed  of  my  situation, 
they  would  willingly  advance  whatever  ransom  might  be  de- 
manded ; and  pledged,  at  the  same  time,  that  I would  never 
attempt  to  make  known  tlieir  residence.  I wrote  to  Smyrna, 
and  an  answer  soon  arrived.  The  pirates,  impatient  for  their 
promised  ransom,  immediately  conveyed  me  to  Scala  Nuova, 
the  port  of  the  ancient  Ephesus,  where  my  friends  met  me, 
and  I was  delivered  up  to  them  on  payment  of  the  stipulated 
sum.  It  was  two  thousand  dollars. 

As  I rode  towards  Smyrna,  the  world  seemed  to  have 
opened  afresh  before  me  : I was  disposed  to  look  upon  every 
thing  with  a favourable  eye.  Even  the  miserable  village  of 
Aiasaluck  appeared  rich  and  beautiful ; all  nature  "was  bright 
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and  laughing  ; and  I felt  that  I had  taken  out  a new  lease  of 
life. 

The  Same  pirates  are  now  infesting  the  Archipelago ; but 
I remember  my  promise,  and  not  even  a robber  shall  have  to 
reproach  me  with  a breach  of  trust. 


SCUD  HILL. 

“ Then  haul  away,  pull  away,  jolly  boys; 

At  the  mercy  of  Fortune  we  go; 

We’re  in  for  it  now — ’tis  a folly,  boys, 

To  be  down-hearted,  yeo  ho 

“ Down-hearted,  eh  ? Why,  ay,  what’s  the  use  of  fretting  and 
grieving?  it  makes  a man  neither  fairer  nor  fatter;  for  if  a poor 
feUow  Once  gives  himself  up  to  mollycholics,  she’ll  play  the 
deuse  with  him  before  she’s  done.  Let’s  laugh  wliile  we  can, 
take  our  grog  kindly,  and  throw  dull  care  overboard,  as  a bait 
for  the  sharks.  Yet,  when  I see  a poor  old  messmate  hull  down 
to  leeward;  working  hank  for  hank  against  the  squalls  of  ad- 
versity, with  scarce  a yard  of  canvass  in  his  bolt-rope  to 
weather  the  breeze;  his  stays  stranded,  and  braces  unrove; 
Avithout  a shot  in  the  locker,  and  a southerly  Avind  in  the  bread- 
bag; — it  goes  to  my  heart,  d’ye  see,  especially  when  old  Ben 
arn’t  wherewithal  to  take  him  in  tow.  It  makes  me  wish  some- 
times that  I was  a king  or  an  alderman,  or  some’ut  like  it.  I’d 
soon  have  snug  moorings  for  all  hands.  But  I ax  your  par- 
don, Mr.  What’s-your-name,  for  troubling  you  so  much  about 
sailors ; only  I think  you’re  a goodish  kind  of  a gemman,  and 
the  subject  was  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind  by  a circum- 
stance which  occurred  this  morning  in  Poll-Moll,  where  the 
king  lives. 

“ D’ye  see,  I had  been  to  wait  upon  an  old  commander;  but  he 
warn’t  in  tOAvn ; and  so  I came  strolling  back  with  an  empty 
pocket,  and  rather  a heavy  heart,  when,  just  as  I was  turning 
roimd  the  corner  by  that  engraver’s  Avith  the  comical  name, 
opposite  the  royal  mansion,  who  should  I run  foul  of  but  old 
Jack  Transom  flourishing  his  wooden  pin  (he  lost  his  leg  in 
Duckworth’s  action  in  the  West  Indies)  and  carrying  on  a taut 
press?  His  jacket  and  trousers  Avere  patched  from  clew  to 
ear-ring,  but  remarkably  clean ; and  the  remains  of  a tarpau- 
line  hat  covered  his  perry-cranem.  Well,  just  at  this  moment 
one  of  your  bishops  came  along.  I knew  Avhat  he  Avas  by  his 
little  apron  hanging  down  before,  like  Adam’s  fig-leaves.  So 
J ack  put  his  hand  to  his  truck,  with  a graceful  sea-bow.  The 
bishop  paused,  looked  at  him  for  a moment,  and  then  gave 
him  a glance  of  come-passion,  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘ My  blessing 
rest  upon  you,  but  I’ve  got  no  coppers,’ — as  indeed,  hoAv  should 
their  reverences  have  anything  to  do  Avith  copper  and  brass  ? 
though  they  tell  me  there’s  a poAver  of  ’em  first  learn  to  spin 
their  long  yarns  and  moneyfactor  their  sermons  at  Brazen- 
Nose,  wheresoever  it  may  be;  and  I really  think  some  on  ’em 
catches  the  infection,  for,  as  to  their  noses  being  horn-amented 
with  grog-blossoms,  is  out  of  the  question.  HoAvsomever,  that’s 
neither  here  nor  there.  I dare  say  his  worship  might  be  a kind 
generous  soul  enough;  yet  I thought  he  might  as  well  have 
given  poor  Jack  a sixpence  or  so,  particularly  when  he  come 
to  consider  that  the  brave  fellow  had  lost  his  precious  limb, 
while  ploughing  the  ocean  to  keep  him  in  his  see;  and  so  Jack 
thought.  ‘ Ha  ha  I says  he,  ‘ these  stall-fed  gemman  seldom 
open  their  hands,  unless  it  is  to  receive ; but  no  matter ; my 
ould  jacket  will  get  me  a berth  aloft,  as  soon  as  the  bishop’s 
Avhite  chiselled  Avig,  and  lawn  sleeves.  Howsomever,  I arn’t 
quite  a-ground;  for  a gemman  gave  me  some  bread  and  cold 
meat,  and  I’ve  got  twopence  besides;  so  what’s  the  use  of 
complaining,  eh,  Ben?’ 

“ He  opened  his  wallet,  and  took  out  a piece  of  a loaf,  and 
a good  portion  of  meat,  when  a poor  miserable  object  of  a fe- 
male, with  two  half-famished  children,  came  dragging  their 
wasted  bodies  along  the  pavement.  The  children  looked 
wistfully  at  the  feast  Jack  held  in  his  hand  ; and  the  old  tar 
gazed  as  earnestly  upon  them.  ‘ It’s  hard  lines#  too,’  says 
he,  looking  first  at  the  wretched  trio,  and  then  at  his  meal, 
‘hard  lines,  indeed  ! I arn’t  broke  my  fast  to  day — yet  these 
poor  children  seem  to  be  starving.  But  what’s  that  to  me  ?’ 
(raising  the  food  to  his  mouth— and  then  stopping  again  ;) 
No#  no  I I can’t,  I can’t : ’twould  choke  me.  'There,  take  it. 


take  it,  my  babes  ; poor  Jack  must  get  a dinner  somewhere 
else  to-day.  Besides,  I shan’t  starve  while  I’ve  got  two- 
pence.’ So  he  gave  them  the  victuals,  and  hobbled  off  upon 
his  wooden  pin,  without  once  looking  astern.  I don’t  know 
how  it  was  ; but  I thought  that  Jack  was  the  best  bishop  of 
the  two.  Poor  fellow  ? he’s  an  out-pensioner  of  UreenAvich, 
and  picks  up  what  he  can  in  an  honest  way,  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  some  half-score  of  grand  children  that  are  left 
orphans.  ‘To  be  sure,’  says  he,  ‘ I might  go  into  the  house, 
and  take  Care  of  myself : but  then,  what’s  to  become  of  the 
youngsters,  eh  I seeing  that  they  are  my  own  flesh  and  blood, 
as  a body  may  say.’  I can  remember  him  as  smart  a fellow 
as  eA’^er  stepped  upon  a vessel’s  deck ; could  crack  his  joke  or 
his  biscuit  upon  the  same  head,  and  point  hid  wit  and  his  gun ^ 
together,  without  fear  of  either  missing  fire.  I 

“ We  Were  at  Toulon,  along  with  Lord  Hood,  and  served 
in  the  same  battery  upon  Scud  Hill — engaged  all  day  firing 
at  the  enemy’s  ramparts,  and  employed  all  night,  like  don” 
kies,  carrying  sand- bags.  Well,  one  day,  his  lordship,  at-*^ 
tended  by  the  brave  Nelson,  and  several  other  captains,  came ; 
riding  up  to  the  works  on  horseback ; and  so  they  praised  i 
our  exertions,  and,  ‘ My  lads,’ said  Lord  Hood,  ‘I  am  very 
proud  of  you — very  proud  indeed;  and,  to  reward  your  con- 
duct, I have  given  orders,  that,  as  soon  as  the  breach  is  made, 
the  seamen  alone  are  to  storm,  with  two  hours  for  themselves 
after  entering  the  place.  But  if  you  should  fail,  the  troops 
are  draAvn  up  in  the  bush,  all  ready  for  immediate  attack.  I 
need  not  tell  you  to  be  generous  conquerors  : British  seamen 
were  never  known  to  injure  or  insult  a fallen  foe.  ‘Do  your 
duty,’  said  Nelson,  ‘ and,  if  possible,  I myself  Aviil  be  among  , 
you.’  ‘ Hurrah ! ’ burst  from  every  heart ; and  at  it  Ave  went, 
hammer  and  tongs.  But  the  shot  seemed  to  make  no  im- i 
pression  till  the  afternoon,  when  a whole  range  of  the  waif 
came  tumbling  down,  and  made  a fair  opening  of  twelve  orj 
fourteen  yards.  Down  dropped  rammers  and  sponges — up® 
went  cutlasses  and  pistols  ; and  away  Ave  set  off,  th^e  devil  j 
take  the  sternmost.  Well,  d’ye  see,  we  mounted  the  breachsj 
just  as  we’d  board  an  enemy’s  ship ; and  though  they  pep-| 
pered  us  nicely  with  grape  and  canister,  yet  we  soon  madelj 
’em  dowse  their  colours;  and  a blue  jacket  was  hoisted  at  1 
the  flag-staff.  II; 

“ As  soon  as  possession  was  taken,  all  hands  began  to  pick  up  j 
the  wee  things  about  the  decljis;  and,  for  the  next  two  hours,! 
grog  flowed  in  abundance.  It  was  a comical  sight  to  see:  for' 
most  of  the  lads  had  exchanged  their  old  jackets  and  hats  for  em-»i 
broidered  coats,  double  breasted  wigs,  and  three-cornered  sera-:' 
pers,  making  a striking  contrast  with  their  tarry  trousers  and 
shoe-less  feet.  Others  were  rigged  out  in  flounced  petticoats  and 
laced  caps,  underneath  with  their  black  muzzles,  smeared  witli‘ 
blood  and  gunpowder,  produced  a fine  effect.  All  at  once  Lord; 
Nelson  appeared  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  three  cheers  resounded; 
in  all  directions.  ‘I  hope  your  honour,’  says  Peter  M‘Cormick,:, 
offering  the  hero  a silver  goblet  of  wine,  ‘ I hope  your  honourj 
will  drink  with  us.  It’s  real  sham-pain  your  honour,  and' 
sparkles  like  a maiden’s  eye  on  her  wedding-night.  God  bless ! 
your  honour  (as  Nelson  took  the  cup)  only  drink  ‘ better  times' 
to  us.’  ‘ Silence  there,  fore  and  aft,  ye  ragamuffins ! Belay  t 
your  jaAving-tacks  for  a minute,  d’ye  hear?  and  fill  your 
buckets: — all  ready  your  honour.’  ‘Well  then,’  said  Nelson, j 
raising  tlie  goblet  above  his  head,  and  smiling,  ‘ here’s  better’ 
times  to  us.’  ‘ Better  times  to  us  ’ — ‘ better  times  to  us  ’ — ‘ better 
times  to  us,’  was  now  repeated  by  every  voice  who  could  com-i 
mand  a water-tight  vessel,  from  a golden  bowl  to  an  old  shoe,* 
filled  with  the  richest  Avines. 

“ ‘And  noAv  my  lads,’  says  he,  your  time  is  expired.  Officers 
gather  the  men  together.  The  troops  are  at  the  breach,  wait-j 
ing  for  your  departure,  to  enter  the  garrison.  Ketire,  my  meuy 
with  that  order  and  regularity  characteristic  of  a sailor.  Ke-* 
member  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  are  upon  us;  and  do  not  dis- 
credit the  British  navy.’  So  saying,  he  left  us,  to  conduct 
operations  somewhere  else.  j 

“Well,  we  all  mustered-in  the  great  square  (it  looked  likd 
carnival  time.  croAAuled  Avith  masqueraders)  and  began  tej 
withdraAv.  The  first  division  descended  the  breacli,  Avhen  tho 
lubberly  sodgers  brought  ’em  up  all  standing,  and  began 
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search  them  for  booty.  ‘Pray,  sir,’  said  our  commanding 
officer  to  the  colonel,  ‘ have  you  orders  for  what  you  do  ?’  ‘ That 
question  is  unnecessary,  sir,’  replied  the  other  haughtily,  ‘ and 
merits  no  answer.  However’,  to  satisfy  you,  I have  orders,  sir, 
from  the  general’  ‘ Then,  sir,  1 suppose  those  orders  must  be 
obeyed  on  your  part.  But  I really  cannot  answer  for  my  men. 
They  have  won  what  they  have  got,  wliich  I believe,  merely 
amounts  to  the  fine  clothes  on  their  backs,  and  a few  bottles 
of  wine  or  spirits : still  I imagine  they  will  not  easily 

resign  them,  and  I should  recommend ’ ‘ I’m  sorry  sir,  your 

recommendation  can’t  be  attended  to.  My  orders  are  impera- 
tive.’ Now  this  was  very  hard,  - for  there  warn’t  a red-coat  at 
the  attack;  and  to  be  robbed  by  ’em  after  storming  the  town 
hove  us  flat  aback.  Up  starts  Peter  M‘Cormick : ‘ Lads,’  says  he, 

‘ you  may  do  as  you  please ; but  no  one  shall  have  my  goblet 
without  fighting  for  it.  Didn’t  Nelson  drink  out  of  it?  and 
d’ye  suppose  I’m  going  to  give  it  up  to  a sodger?  Never!  Make 
sail,  my  boys;  here’s  out  shipmates  close  astarn.’  The  men 
moved  on;  but  the  troops  brought  their  bayonets  to  the  charge  to 
oppose  them,  though  evidently  with  great  umvillingness.  By  this 
time  our  whole  party  descended  (many  of  them  expecting  a 
brush,  had  thrown  away  what  was  cumbersome),  and  aU  de- 
termined not  to  submit  to  the  degradation  of  being  searched. 
Peter  now  whispered  to  Tom  Butt,  the  captain  of  the  forecastle, 
and  Tom  moved  to  another  x>lace,  where  he  was  busy  among 
the  men. 

t “ ‘ Sir,’  said  our  commanding  officer,  with  great  emphasis, 
■‘I  think  your  conduct  highly  improper.  At  such  a time, 
and  at  such  a place,  to  oppose  Briton  to  Briton  in  sight  of' 
their  foes,  is  un-officer-like  and  unmanly.  They  have  the 
admiral’s  sanction  for  what  they  have  done,  and  I insist  upon 
your  letting  them  pass.’  ‘ Go  on  board,  and  learn  manners,’ 
replied  the  sodger;  ‘let  a smgle  man  advance  a step,  and  I 
shall  instantly  charge.’  ‘ Then  their  blood  be  upon  your  head ; 
we  sliall  meet  again,  sir,’ — A shout,  a Avild  shout  now  issued 
from  the  direction  where  Tom  Butt  had  taken  his  station.  The 
seamen  had  broken  through  in  a close  body,  and  were  slovdy 
marcMng  aAvay.  ‘Make  ready!’  cried  the  colonel:  the  sodgers 
cocked  their  locks,  ‘ Present!’  and  the  butts  were  brought  to  the 
shoulder.  ‘ Say  but  the  word,’  roared  Peter,  grasping  the 
officer’s  arm,  and  holding  a pistol  to  his  breast — ‘ say  but  the 
I word,  and  I’ll  make  a grave  man  of  you!’ 

“How  it  would  have  ended  there’s  no  saying;  but  for- 
itunately  Nelson,  who  no  doubt  suspected  something  of  the 
I kind,  came  tearing  in  among  us  with  breathless  haste.  ‘For 
shame,  men,  for  shame!’  said  he;  ‘what  is  all  this?’  But  when 
he  heard  the  cause  of  the  riot,  he  turned  to  the  sodger-officer. 

‘ I am  surprised,  sii*,  that  you  should  consider  these  brave  fel- 
lows as  fit  objects  for  ^ round  of  ball  cartridge.  Reserve  them, 
sir,  for  the  enemy,  Avho  have  again  entered  the  town,  through 
your  negligence  in  detaining  the  Avhole  force  at  the  breach.  Fol- 
low me,  my  men,  and  shoAv  them  once  more  what  it  is  to  con- 
quer.’ In  five  minutes,  every  tar  had  again  entered  the  breach ; 
and  many  of  the  troops,  unrestrained  by  the  officers,  advanced 
with  them.  The  Avhole  party,  mingled  together,  (for  all  animo: 
jsity  had  ceased,)  were  hastily  formed  in  the  square,  and,  led  by 
Nelson  himself,  rushed  upon  the  foe.  The  attack  bore  down 
all  before  it ; and  the  enqpiy  Avere  compelled  to  retreat  with 
{great  loss.  The  colonel,  as  if  to  display  his  contempt  of  danger 
{(for  he  was  a man  of  undoubted  courage),  was  seen  in  the 
thickest  of  tlie  fight,  till  he  got  Avounded  and  fell.  A French 
' officer  raised  his  sabre  to  give  the  finishing  stroke — Avhen  Peter, 

I sprung  forAV'ard,  and  shot  the  Frenchman  Avith  the  same  pistol 
’ that  only  half-an-hour  before  had  threatened  death  to  the 
: colonel  himself!  After  all  Avas  quiet,  the  wine  Avas  again  set 
• abroach;  and  those,  Avho  had  but  a short  time  previous  been 
at  daggers-draAvn,  uoav  drank  cheerfully  together  in  harmony 
and  peace.” 


A NIGHT  ATTACK. 

I Tii2  boatswain’s  shrill  pipe,  re-echoed  by  his  mates,  called 
i attention,  and  “ Boarders  away!”  resounded  through  the  decks 
I of  H.M.S. 

I It  wanted  an  hour  of  midnight,  and  Avas  intensely  dark,  Avheii 


I ordered  the  boats  to  foUoAv  my  motions  Avithout  noise,  and 
proceeded  in  search  of  a cutter,  anchored  betAveen  Rochelle  and 
Rochefort,  round  which  the  boats  of  that  division  of  the  chan- 
nel-fleet, commanded  by  Sir  Harry  Burrard  Neale,  AA^ere  or- 
dered to  rendezvous,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out  a convoy 
that  had  left  Rochelle,  and  been  chased  into  a bay  near  that 
place  some  days  previously.  Its  strongly  guarded  state  for- 
bade any  prospect  of  success  in  daylight,  as  a very  high  pro- 
j moutory,  called  Point  du  Che,  furnished  Avith  long  tliirty-two- 
I pounders,  afforded  effectual  resistance,  even  to  the  approach  of 
I an  adverse  squadron.  A regiment  of  infantry  were  moved 
from  Rochelle,  and  encamped  round  the  very  pretty  bay,  their 
' Avhite  tents  glittering  on  the  plain,  and  giving  more  effect  to  its 
beautiful  scenery. 

The  admiral  and  officers  that  had  volunteered  on  this  despe- 
rate undertaking,  had  closely  reconnoitered  the  place  this  day, 
and  each  officer  had  the  plan  of  attack  fully  explained  to  him 
by  Sir  Harry,  with  the  particular  duty  expected  from  him.  The 
marine  artillery  were  selected,  and  volunteers  from  that  admi- 
rable corps,  headed  by  Lieutenant  Liddle,  composed  the  forlorn 
hope.  It  Avas  on  reconnoitering  Ave  found  that  a regiment  of 
infantry  had  arrived  from  Rochelle  on  the  bay,  and  had  taken 
an  excellent  position,  both  for  defending  the  shipping  and  the 
promontory  of  Point  du  Che. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  skilfully  arranged  by  Sir  Harry  : 
darkness  was  the  first  requisite,  and  it  was  most  essential 
that  a landing  should  be  effected,  or  the  boats  got  so  much 
under  the  promontory,  that  the  heavy  metal  with  which  it 
Avas  bristled  could  not  be  depressed  to  bear  on  the  approach- 
ing force.  One  hundred  marines,  commanded  by  their  cap- 
tain from  the  Caledonian,  were  to  secure  the  retreat  of  the 
storming  party,  headed  by  Lieutenant  Liddle,  and  for  that 
purpose  were  to  take  up  a position  between  the  boats  and  the 
French  regiment,  whose  encampment  so  much  enlivened  the 
plain.  The  boats  were  to  move  in  six  divisions  from  the 
cutter,  their  oars  muffled,  and  each  division  having  a different 
duty  assigned  them.  Some  were  to  board  and  cut  out  the 
shipping,  others  conveyed  the  storming  and  covering  party  ; 
mine,  in  a seventy-four's  launch,  was  to  flank  the  marines, 
and,  with  an  eighteen-pounder  mounted  in  her  bow,  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  French  infantry. 

Noav,  fair  and  gentle  reader,  imagine  the  cutter  (and  she 
was  found  Avith  gr^at  difficulty,  not  daring  to  show  a light) — 
imagine  the  cutter’s  deck  thronged  with  the  officers  com- 
manding the  different  boats,  receiving  the  final  orders  of  the 
youthful  flag-lieutenant,  representative  of  the  rear-admiral, 
each  as  he  made  his  parting  bow  to  the  gallant  youngster, 
for  so  he  was  compared  to  the  senior-officers  under  him,  each 
drew  tighter  the  belt  of  his  sword,  and  placed  his  hand  on  the 
butt  of  his  pistols.  The  quick  ear  might  have  detected  the 
half-drawn  sigh,  and  the  rapid  glance,  had  there  been  light, 
the  slight  suffusion  of  the  eye  as  some  replaced  the  locket 
they  had  most  affectionately  pressed  to  their  lips,  arguing, 
from  the  very  dangerous  nature  of  their  service,  a possibility 
of  no  other  opportunity  of  bidding  farewell  to  the  much 
prized  tokens  of  love  or  friendship. 

At  this  moment  some  aAvkward  fellow  accidently  dis- 
charged his  pistol,  and  the  stifled  execration  of  displeasure 
burst  from  numerous  lips ; all  eyes  turned  eagerly  to  the 
dangerous  battery  of  Point  du  Che,  and  then  swept  the  bay, 
where  the  regiment  had  encamped,  but  nothing  denoted 
alarm.  The  sentinel  still  paced  his  lonely  round,  and  a few 
minutes’  observation  convinced  us  they  had  not  observed  our 
unguarded  conduct. 

“Gentlemen,  to  your  boats,”  said  our  youthful  commander, 
and  they  formed  in  the  divisions  previously  planned. 

As  we  slowly  approached  the  intended  scene  of  disembark- 
ation, for  the  strictest  orders  Avere  given  for  silence,  and  the 
muffled  oars  just  touched  the  unruffled  water,  Av^e  plainly  per- 
ceived the  sentinel  as  he  stood  on  the  topmast  pinnacle  of  tiie 
high  bluff  cliff'.  His  figure,  as  vieAved  by  us  so  far  beneath, 
appeared  unnaturally  large,  and  swelled  out  into  gigantic  pro- 
portions. Sometimes  lie  Avould  slowly  pace  the  edge,  tlicii 
would  he  rest  on  his  musket,  casting  a Avary  eye  on  the  dark 
waters  below.  Every  man  held  his  breath,  for  this  Avas  the 
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trying  time ; death  or  victory  hung  on  the  vigilance  of  that 
man,  and  each  eye  strained  to  watch  his  motions  : “ Hush  !” 
was  faintly  heard  along  the  divisions,  and  I thought  I could 
distinguish  even  the  beating  of  the  heart  as  the  sentinel  was 
observed  to  stop  and  apparently  stretch  himself  forward  from 
the  cliff.  A discharge  of  grape  and  canister  at  this  moment 
from  their  heavy  guns  would  have  swept  us,  like  a flash  of 
lightning,  from  the  face  of  the  ocean.  Thank  God  ! he 
drew  back,  and  seemingly  satisfied  with  his  gaze,  resumed 
his  slow  pace.  Each  person  drew  his  breath  more  freely,  at 
least  I can  answer  for  myself,  who  felt  as  if  a ton  weight  had 
suddenly  been  lifted  from  my  breast.  Every  yard  had  now 
life  or  death  depending  on  it;  yet  we  could  not  exert  more 
speed  without  drawing  on  us  the  attention  of  our  wary  and 
vigilant  foe. 

With  us  all  was  profound  stillness  and  inactivity,  different 
from  the  bustle  and  noise  of  action;  and  I am  confident  many 
a good  resolution  was  formed,  and  many  a silent  aspiration 
ascended  to  the  throne  of  heaven  for  mercy.  During  the 
forty-two  years  I had  been  in  the  service,  never  did  I feel 
my  mind  called  upon  for  more  fortitude  than  on  this  eventful 
ten  minutes.  Again  the  sentinel  stood  still,  and  stretched 
liimself  over  the  cliff,  gazing  on  the  deep,  deep  sea,  like  a man 
alarmed,  for  the  dip  of  our  oars  had  reached  his  quick  ears. 

Qui  vive?”  from  his  hoarse,  manly  voice,  rang  in  our  ears 
like  thunder;  again  we  heard  the  challenge,  quickly  followed 
by  the  report  of  his  musket.  Now  hissed  the  rockets  as  they 
ascended  the  sky,  and  the  blue  lights  innumerable  threw  a 
ghastly  glare  on  the  frowning  promontory  and  bay  below. 
The  grape  and  canister  splashed  and  tore  the  waters  into 
foam  just  outside  of  us,  and  the  British  cheer  rung  high  and 
merrily,  as  our  youthful  commander  shouted,  “ Give  way  for 
your  lives,  men,  and  remember  your  orders.” 

The  divisions  of  boats  flew  through  the  placid  waters,  as 
the  rowers  bent  both  back  and  oar  to  their  work;  and  as 
they  neared  the  shore,  diverged  to  their  different  duties. 
The  forlorn  hope,  under  the  gallant  Liddle,  jumped  from 
their  boats,  formed,  and  rushed  up  the  steep  to  the  attack  of 
the  battery  with  incredible  speed.  I drew  off  to  the  right  of 
the  marine  corps,  and  directly  in  fi  ont  of  the  French  regi- 
ment, whose  bugles  at  intervals  could  be  heard  above  the 
roar  of  the  heavy  artillery  and  field-pieces  that  thickly  lined 
the  beach,  and  now  opened  in  earnest  on  the  boats.  A sudden 
nervous  start,  and — ‘‘I  was  afraid  my  right  arm  was  off,” 
said  the  midshipman  seated  near  me;  “but  it  is  only  con- 
foundedly bruised  by  a shot  striking  the  gunnel.” 

“ It  is  well  you  preserved  it,  for  I want  its  assistance  in 
training  the  carronade.  So  oars,  lay  in  the  six  foremost  ones, 
bowse  forward  the  gun,  and  load  it  with  double  canister. 
Now,  coxswain,  keep  the  bow  of  the  boat  directed  towards 
the  centre  of  that  scattered  fire  you  see  advancing;”  for  the 
regiment  had  thrown  out  their  sharp-shooters  to  feel  their 
way,  and  give  some  knowledge  of  the  attacking  force;  of 
these  gentlemen  I took  no  notice,  confident  that  the  main 
body  were  advancing  in  close  column,  and  reserving  my  wel- 
come for  them  alone. 

By  this  time  Lieutenant  Liddle’s  storming  party  had  gained 
the  crown  of  the  promontory;  and  were  halted  to  re-form  and 
gain  breath,  but  finding  the  enemy  endeavouring  to  turn  one 
of  their  heavy  guns  upon  them,  the  gallant  Liddle  gave  the 
word  to  charge  bayonet,  and  advance  at  double  quick  time; 
sparks  flew  as  they  crossed  each  other,  and  many  a gallant 
breast  was  transfixed  by  that  truly  British  implement.  At 
this  moment  their  gallant  leader  received  a ball  in  his  sword 
arm,  which  shattered  the  bone,  so  as  to  require  amputation, 
and  the  wounded  hero  was  supported  to  the  boats  with  the 
wreath  of  victory  on  his  brow. 

The  tramp  of  masses  of  infantry  was  plainly  heard  in  the 
launch,  and  the  sharp-shooters  retired  on  their  main  body. 
“ Depress  the  gun,  and  stand  clear  of  its  recoil : ’ nearer,  and 
still  nearer  came  the  heavy  tread.  I heard  the  command  to 
our  marines  to  make  ready  and  close  their  files.  “ Fire  !”  and 
thirty- six  pounds  of  small  balls  imperatively  commanded  a 
halt,  which  the  Frenchmen  acknowledged  by  prompt  obe- 
dience. 

The  flames  from  the  grounded  shipping  that  had  been  set 


on  fire  now  gave  a glimpse  of  the  retreating  infantry,  and 
our  gun,  by  its  playing,  accelerated  their  motion . The  com- 
mander of  our  party  now  ordered  the  bugle  to  sound  a re- 
treat, and  the  marines  rushed  into  the  boats  in  double  quick 
movement.  Never  was  a night  attack  better  planned,  or 
more  ably  executed.  Our  youthful  commanding  ofiicer,  now 
Captain  Hamilton,  then  received  his  promotion,  and  we  the 
thanks  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard  Neale. 


ThIE  DEEP  AND  MOONLIGHT  SEA. 

By  J.  Bradshawe  Wcdker,  Author  of  ‘■^Spring  Leaves.^^ 

In  crowded  halls,  where  beauty  smiled, 

I’ve  led  the  fairy  band; 

I’ve  roamed  thy  dales  o’er  flowrets  wild, 

My  own  dear  native  land. 

Life’s  social  hours  of  love  and  song, 

I’ve  spent  in  festive  glee; 

Though  far  away,  I float  along 
The  deep  and  moonlight  sea. 

I’ve  gathered  sweets  from  many  a bow'er. 

In  summer’s  golden  time, 

When  youth  was  like  a careless  flower, 

Rejoicing  in  its  prime. 

Those  happy  scenes  of  home  are  gone. 

Like  shadows  o’er  the  lea; 

And  far  away  I glide  upon 
The  deep  and  moonlight  sea. 

Speed  on  my  bark  to  India’s  shore, 

’Tis  night  upon  the  deep; 

The  hollow  wind  shall  loudly  roar 
Its  music  o’er  1113^  sleep. 

The  tempest  comes  on  ocean’s  foam, 

To  hold  its  revels  free; 

Yet  far  away  I clieerl}'-  roam 
The  deep  and  moonlight  sea. 


A MORNING  SCENE  AT  SEA. 

In  the  far  distant  east,  lo!  the  day-star  is  beaming, 

And  the  purple  of  morning  is  spread  o’er  the  sky; 

Beneath  yon  deep  cloud  now  the  first  ray  is  streaming, 
From  the  sun’s  golden  front  ascending  on  high. 

Slow,  slowly  he  mounts  from  his  coral-clad  pilloAv, 

And  broadens  and  brightens  in  glory^  serene. 

Till  risen  majestic  he  smiles  o’er  the  billow, 

Effulgent  abroad  on  the  wide  watery  scene ! 

But  now  through  the  surges  our  vessel  is  steering,  j 

The  sea-fowls  wild  ecreaming  oft  plunge  in  the  stream,! 

Then  rise  on  the  top  of  the  billow  careering. 

And  flap  their  brood  wings  on  the  new-risen  beam. 

And  mark,  how  the  clouds  hurry  fast  cross  the  heaven, 
Oft  darkening  the  scene,  and  oft  bursting  again; 

Our  sails  by  the  rage  of  the  tempest  are  riven. 

And  we  reel  insecure  on  the  foam-rolling  main. 

On  the  s|)ray,  from  the  brine-beaten  prow  as  ascending  | 
Li  silvery  sheets,  like  the  sweet  streamers  blaze. 

The  shades  of  the  rainbow  in  splendour  are  blending,  ; 

For  far  o’er  the  deep  the  sun  kindles  his  rays ! ' 

The  wind  has  subsided,  now  steady  the  motion. 

The  seamen  loud  cheering  again  hoist  the  sail; 

Along  our  smooth  path,  on  the  face  of  the  ocean, 

We  skim,  like  the  moon,  on  the  wings  of  the  gale! 


ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  OF  SHIPWRECKS. 

It  appears  that  in  a period  of  38  years,  the  average  numbi: 
of  ships  wrecked  was  557  annually!  In  1829  they  exceed(‘‘ 
800;  and  they  are  believed  to  have  increased  since  that  tim,J 
More  than  2,000  seamen  annually  perish  thus  in  the  mighti? 
deep!  The  above  facts. should  impress  us  with  the  necessity  ii 
using  every  possible  means  to  avert  the  evil. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  NEW  HOORN. 

The  New  Hoorn,  a vessel  of  eleven  Imndred  tons  burden,  com- 
manded by  William  Ysbrants  Boutekoe,  a Dutchman,  with  a 
company  of  two  hundred  and  six  men,  sailed  from  the  Texel  on 
the  28th  of  December,  1618.  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  they 
were  in  sight  of  Portsmouth,  and  passed  Plymouth  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  with  an  east  wind. 

On  January  1,  1619,  they  left  the  English  coast;  and  a 
strong  gale  rising  from  the  south-west  on  the  4th,  they  were 
obliged  to  lower  their  topmasts;  but  the  night  proving  still 
more  stormy,  they  reduced  all  sail  and  drove  before  the  wind. 
Three  heavy  seas  broke  over  the  vessel,  covering  the  decks  with 
water.  Many  of  the  sailors  exclaimed,  “ We  are  sinking,  we 
are  sinking;  the  ports  before  are  open.”  The  captain  hearing 


these  words  ran  to  the  forecastle,  where,  finding  the  ports 
down,  he  encouraged  the  men  by  calling  aloud  to  them  that 
they  had  nothing  to  tear;  and  a man  who  had  been  sent  below 
to  examine  the  hold,  reported  that  there  w'as  very  little  water 
there.  Speedy  exertions  were  made  to  relieve  the  vessel,  but 
the  chief  source  of  embarrassment  arose  from  the  seamen’s 
chests  floating  between  decks,  which  it  was  necessary  to  break 
in  pieces  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work.  For  several  successive 
days  the  tempest  continued  to  rage  with  such  incredible  fury, 
that  according  to  the  captain’s  description,  they  believed 
heaven  and  earth  were  about  to  meet,  and  the  sea  was  covered 
by  fire.  By  the  straining  of  the  shrouds  and  great  rolling  of 
the  vessel,  the  mainmast  was  partly  carried  away.  Such  was 
the  violence  of  the  shock  that  they  at  first  thought  the  whole 
was  gone,  and  thjit,  consequently,  it  would  be  impossible  to 


prosecute  the  voyage;  but  allowing  the  vessel  to  drive,  they  re- 
sorted to  temporary  expedients,  and  secured  the  remainder  of 
the  mainmast  when  the  storm  abated. 

Directing  their  course  towards  the  Canary  Islands,  a vessel 
came  in  sight  of  them  astern,  crowding  all  sail  to  come  up  with 
them;  they  therefore  lay-to,  when  she  proved  to  be  the  New 
Zealand,  on  a voyage  from  Flessingen  to  the  East  Indies.  She 
had  not  suflfered  any  damage  from  the  tempest,  and  they  endea- 
voured to  keep  up  with  her,  though  they  were  scarcely  able  to 
hoist  enough  sail. 

! On  the  23rd,  another  vessel  came  in  sight  which,  on  nearing, 

: they  recognised  to  be  the  New  Enkhuysen,  which  had  sailed 
I from  Holland  for  India  at  the  same  time  with  the  New  Hoorn. 
' Keei3ing  company  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
No.  18. 


expecting  to  obtain  some  refreshments  at  St.  Anthony ; but  the 
fog  preventing  them  from  discovering  that  island,  they  altered 
their  course  and  arrived  at  Fogo.  , 

Having  cast  anchor  they  set  about  refitting  the  ship,  and 
sent  a boat  towards  the  shore,  which  was  saluted  by  the 
Spaniards  with  shot,  upon  which  they  weighed  anchor  and  set 

sail.  , .. 

The  other  tw'o  vessels  liere  parted  company,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  they  rejoined  the  New  Hoorn;  they  related,  that 
having  landed  on  the  Isle  of  May,  they  were  opposed  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  two  men. 

Crossing  the  line,  they  experienced  cairns  with  slight  showers 
and  occasionally  baffling  winds,  or  sometimes  the  wind  shifted 
round  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  so  that  they  were  detained 
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three  weeks  before  tliey  were  able  to  get  into  the  southern 
latitudes.  The  wind  being  tlien  in  the  south-east,  they  kept  a 
cood  look-out  and  endeavoured  to  ]>ass  the  Abrolhos  to  wind- 
ward. which,  after  S'  eing  the  outermost  rocks,  they  happily 
succeeded  in  accomplishing.  On  this  day,  a double  allowance 
was  Served  out  with  a pint  of  Spanish  wine  to  each  man,  and 
then  they  stood  towards  the  islands  of  Tristan  D’Acunha.  By 
observation  tliey  found  that  tliey  were  in  the  same  latitude, 
notwithstanding  which  they  passed  them  without  coming  in 
siglit,  and  were  then,  by  the  shifting  of  the  wind,  obliged  to 
make  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  weather,  however, 
proved  tempestuous,  it  was  resolved  by  the  ship’s  council  to 
pass  vdthout  touching  at  the  Cape;  and,  accordingly,  having 
plenty  of  provisions,  and  the  crew  being  in  good  health,  they 
ranged  along  the  coast  of  Natal.  Tliey  had  now  been  out  five 


months,  and  the  Enkhuysen  being  destined  for  the  coast  of  ‘ 
Coromandel,  took  leave  of  the  New  Hoorn  and  New  Zealand,  ! 
intending  to  pass  south  of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  then! 
get  refreshments  at  Mayote.  Soon  after  this  the  New  Zealand 
also  parted  company,  steering  two  points  farther  to  the  north, ! 
when  the  New  Hoorn  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  IMadagas-  i 
car.  !; 

By  an  observation,  subsequent  to  the  separation,  they  found ' 
themselves  in  23°  south  lat.,  at  which  time  great  sickness  pre- i! 
vailed  in  the  ship;  forty  were- confined  to  their  hammocks,  and!' 
many  more  complaining;  the  council  therefore  determined  to  ! 
steer  for  St.  Losie  Bay,  in  Madagascar.  On  approaching  the  ;■ 
island  they  could  get  no  secure  anchorage,  on  which  the  cap-  js 
tain  went  off  in  the  long-boat  to  search  for  it;  but  the  surf  |i 
beat  so  heavy  on  the  shore,  that  they  were  unable  to  land  toll 


obtain  any  information;  and  not  having  any  prospect  of  ob- 
taining fresh  provision's,  he  returned  on  board,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  the  people:  ahd  then  hoisting  sail  bore  away. 

The  nurhber  of  the  sick  daily  augmented,  and  several  having 
died,  the  survivors  sent  some’ of  the' officers  to.  the  captain, 
humbly  requesting  that  he  would  make  for  land.  Upon  this 
he  resolved  to  attempt  gaining  either  the  island  of  Mauritius;' 
or  that  of  MascarenhaS;  and  steering  on  a course  between 
them,  they  catne  in ' sight  of  the  latter,  and  anchored  near  the 
shore  in  forty  fathoms. 

The  sick  having  learned  that  the'  long-boat,  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  island,  had  returned  with  a number  of  turtle, 
requested  to  he  sent  ashore;  but  Heyh  Eol,  the  supeTcargo, 
would  by  no  means  eonseht  to  it,  affirming  that  it  was  danger- 


I 


ous,  from  the  roughness  of  the  sea.  They  nevertheless  persisted' 
in  their' entreaties,  and  anxiously  solicited  the  captain  to  send! 
them  ashore;  who  himself  asked  He’yn  Effi  for  permission,  but: 
received  a refusal.  The  captain,  however,  told  him  that  he^ 
should  do  so,  and  be‘  responsible  for  the  consequences.  He' 
accordingly  stpplied  them  with  a sail  for  a tent,  oil,  vinegat,! 
and  kitchen  utensils,  and  two  cooks  to  dress  their  provisions;  ' 
They  found  a number  of  blue  pigeons  on  the  trees,  so  tathe 
that  they  caught  them  With  their  hands,  and  killed  and  roasted 
two  hundred  the  first  day.  They  also  procured  many  othClf 
birds,  such  as  grey  paroquets,  wild  geese,  and  penguins.  Turtle' 
were  also  so  numerous  that  they  took  as  many  as  they  chose;  j 
A number  of  people  were  sent  ashore  to  obtain  fresh  provi-j 
sions;  and  eight  of  them  detached  on  a fishing  party  obtained; 
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various  kinds  of  good  fish,  some  as  jarge  as  a salmon.  On  con- 
veying the  water-casks  to  a small  fresh-water  rivev,  they  fomid 
a wooden  plank  with  an  inscription,  purporting  that  Captain 
Adrian  Maerts  Block  had  been  there  with  a fleet  of  thirteen 
vessels,  when  on  sending  his  boats  ashore,  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  surf  and  their  crews  drowned. 

From  the  palm-trees  they  extracted  a mild  and  agreeable 
fiquor,  which,  with  the,  abundance  of  fresh  provisions  of  the 
most  luxurious  description,  contributed  to  the  convalescence  of 
the  sick  so  rapidly,  that  in  a A^ery  short  time  all  of  them,  but 
seven,  were  able  to  return  to  the  ship;  the  others  remaining' 
till  tlie  vessel  should  be  ready  to  sail. 

Having  refitted  the  ship,  without  and  within,  opened  the 
ports  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  fumigated  the  whole  with 
vinegar,  the  drum  beat  for  the  return  of  the  people,  and  they 
set  sail.  Though  they  had  been  twenty-one  days  on  the  island, 
there  were  still  some  sick  people  on  board,  Avhich  induced  them  j 
to  bear  away  for  tlie  island  of  Mauritius ; but  getting  too  much  j 
to  leeward,  they  found  themselves  unable  to  beat  up. 

They  liad  still  a long  voyage  before  reaching  Batavia  or  j 
Bantam;  the  ship’s  comicil  therefore  resolved  to  steer  for  St.  j 
Mary’s  Island,  Avhich  lies  opposite  to  the  bay  of  Antongil,  in 
the  island  of  Madagascar,  Coming  in  sight  of  it,  they  stood  to  | 
the  west,  coasting  round  the  island  in  six  and  eight  fathoms  ■ 
Avater,  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  they  distinctly  saAV  the  bottom.  | 

They  were  soon  observed  by  the  natives,  AVho  came  on  board 
in  small  canoes,  bringing  apples,  citron,  rice,  and  poultry.  They 
remained  here  some  time  trading  with  the  natives  for  cattle,  ; 
sheep,  and  rice,  in  exchange  for  bells  spoons,  and  knives;  and. 
then,  after  heeling  the  vessel  to  clear  her  bottom,  they  set  sail 
standing  for  the  straits  of  Sunda. 

On  November  19,  they  had  reached  the  latitude  of  the 
Straits,  which  lie  5°  30'  south  of  the  line,  Avhen  they  Avere  sud- 
denly alarmed  by  the  cry  of  “ Fire!”  The  captain  immediately 
came  on  deck  and  looked  down  the  hatchways,  where  he  could 
not  discover  anything  but  the  steAvard  pouring  Avater  into  a 
cask.  He  instantly  descended  and  asked  the  steward  where 
the  fire  Avas,  on  Avhich  he  pointed  to  the  cask.  It  appeared  that 
the  steward  had  gone  down  with  a candle  to  fill  his  keg  with 
brandy,  that  a small  glass  might  be  served  out  to  each  person 
next  morning,  according  to  custom.  While  thus  occupied,  he 
had  thrust  his  candle  into  the  hole  of  a cask  on  a tier  above 
that  from  Av^hence  he  dreAV  the  spirits,  and  in  removing  it  a 
spark  fell  exactly  into  the  bunghole  of  the  other.  The  water 
which  the  steward  had  poured  in,  prevented  the  captain  from 
discovering  the  fire,  and  considering  it  extinguished,  he  re- 
turned to  the  deck.  The  fact  unfortunately  proved  otherwise, 
and  the  flames  rapidly  reviving,  burst  out  the  ends  of  the  cask; 
and,  to  add  to  the  disaster,  the  fire  reaching  a heap  of  coals 
which  had  been  stowed  under  the  casks,  set  fire  to  them. 

A second  alarm  ensued,  and  all  hands  ran  hastily  to  the 
place,  making  great  exeiHons  to  get  the  fire  under,  AV'hich  was 
extremely  difficult  to  accomplish,  as  there  Avere  four  tiers,  of 
casks  aboA’-e  the  other.  Tliey  were  also  hindered  by  suchi  a 
thick  and  sulphureous  smoke  from  the  wet  coal,  that  those  at 
the  bottom  Avere  almost  sutfocated,  and  could  scarcely  find  the 
hatchw'ays.  In  this  emergency  the  captain  proposed  to  Heyn 
Rol,  that  they  should  throw  the  gunpowder  overboard ; but  this 
he  objected  to,  alleging  that  the  fire  might  still  be  extinguished. 

“ Besides,”  he  added,  “ if  we  throw  aAvay  our  powder,  how  shall 
we  defend  ourselves  against  our  enemies,  should  we  be  attacked 
and  taken!  We  shall  have  no  apology.”  The  poAvder  therefore 
remained. 

In  the  mean  time  the  rage  of  the  devouring  element  ang- 
niente'd  more  and  more,  and  as  it  Avas  impossible  to  remain 
down  in  the  hold ; the  decks  were  scuttled,  that  greater 
quantities  of  water  might  be  poured  down  upon  it,  but  ail 
was  in  vain. 

The  launch  had  been  for  the  last  three  weeks  astern  of  the 
vessel,  and  now  the  yawl  was  also  lowered  down  to  clear  the 
decks.  Alarmed  at  the  dreadful  appearance  of  the  fire,  with-'' 
out  the  hope  of  succour,  some  of  the  crew  began  to  desert 
their  posts;  quickly  slipping  along  by  the  chain-wales,  they 
dropped  down  into  the  sea,  endeavouring  to  swim  to  the 
launch  or  tho  cutter.  1 


' Heyn  Rol  coming  by  chance  into  the  gallery,  was  surprised 
to  see  so  many  people  in  the  boats.  They  cried  to  him  that 
i they  were  about  to  cast  off,  and  entreated  him,  if  he  meant  to 
j accompany  him,  to  losp  no  time  but  descend  the  stern  ladder. 
He  did  so,  arid  then  requested. them  to  apprise  their  captainj 
and  wait  for  him  ; but  they  inimediately  cut  the  painter  and 
made  away. 

I Captain  Boutekoe,  who  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  was  ex- 
j erting  liimself  to  get  the  fire  under,  when  a searnen  came  to 
j him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  saying,  “Dear  captain,  what  can 
, we  now  do,  the  launch  and  cutter  have  deserted  us  ? ’ “ If 

they  are  gone,”  the  captain  answered,  “it  is  not  to  return 
and  hastened  on  deck,  where  he  soon  satisfied  himself 
as  to  the  fact,  and  immediately  hoisted  all  sail  to  run  them 
down  ; but  when  v/ithin  about  three  ship’s  lengths,  they 
got  the  weather-gage  and  escaped. 

The  captain  then  renewed  his  endeavours  to  encourage  the 
creAv,  telling  them  that,  next  to  God,  their  trust  must  be  in 
themselves;  and  exhorting  them  to  persevere  steadily  in 
their  exertions  to  get  the  fire  under.  In  the  next  place  he 
ordered  the  powder  to  be  thrown  overboard,  which  they  in- 
stantly commenced  doing ; and  ordered  the  carpenters  to 
bore  holes  with  their  augurs  in  the  ship’s  sides,  so  as  to  let  in 
the  water,  in  the  hope  of  extinguishing  the  fire. 

Nothing  but  sighs  and  lamentations  resounded  through  tlie 
vessel,  while  Avith  unabated  vigour  they  continued  to  pour 
large  quantities  of  water  down  the  hatchways.  In  a short 
time,  however,  the  oil  took  fire,  and  the  flames  became  more 
and  more  furious,  as  they  tried  to  conquer  them.  Their  situ- 
ation now  became  more  desperate ; consternation  spread 
among  the  crew  ; their  exclamations  of  terror  increased, 
until  beholding  inevitable  death  approach  with  rapid  strides, 
their  courage  sunk  into  apathy.  The  captain  Avas  standing 
upon  deck,  with  sixty-five  others,  close  by  the  main  hatch- 
way^ receiving  the  water  in  the  buckets.  Sixty  barrels  of 
I powder  had  been  got  overboard,  but  three  hundred  still  re- 
' mained  ; when  the  fire  at  length  reached  them,  and  the  ves- 
sel blew  up  with  a terrific  explosion,  carrying*  with  it  one 
hundred  and  nine  human  beings.  “A  moment  afterwards,” 
the  captain  relates,  “not  a creature  was  to  be  seen  ; and,  be 
lieving  myself  launched  into  eternity,  I exclaimed,  ‘Lord 
have  mercy  upon  my  soul.’  ” 

Although  stunned  by  the  explosion,  his  senses  had  not  en- 
tirely forsaken  him,  so  that  seeing  the  mainmast  and  then 
the  foremast  floating  by  his  side,  he  gained  the  former  ; and 
soon  afterwards  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  he 
was  not  alone,  as  another  had  also  survived  the  Avreck,  and 
was  then  near  him  on  the  floating  fragment. 

The  sun  went  down  soon  after,  leaving  them  destitute  of 
all  prospect  of  succour ; and  their  only  consolation  lay  in  the 
mercy  of  God. 

Shortly  afterwards  they  Avere  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
sight  of  both  the  launch  and  cutter,  which  met  beside  them. 
The  young  man  leaped  boldly  into  the  Avater,  and  swam  to 
the  boat ; but  the  captain  was  incapable  of  following  his  ex- 
ample, from  the  wounds  which  he  had  received.  Trie  trump- 
eter then  threw  out  a rope,  which  he  fastened  round  his 
body,  and  being  drawn  towards  them  was  taken  into  the 
boat. 

The  captain  lay  in  a little  recess,  which  had  been  formed 
in  the  stbrn  of  the  boat,  and  Avhile  there,  Heyn  Rol  set  the 
men  to  the  oars,  and  made  them  row  all  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing they  saw  no  appearance  of  land,  and  they  liad  left  the 
wreck  where  they  might  have  obtained  plenty  of  provisions, 
as  both  meat  and  cheese  Avere  driving  about  in  such  quanti- 
ties, that  they  could  scarcely  get  free  from  them. 

The  first  thing  was  to  examine  their  store  of  provisions, 
which  they  found  to  consist  of  only  seven  or  eight  imundsof 
biscuit.  “Comrades,”  said  the  captain  to  them,  “ avc  must 
follow  another  course,  lay  aside  your  oars,  for  your  strength 
Avill  soon  bo  exhausted.”  “,\Vhat  shall  we  do  then  said 
they  ; on  Avliich  he  ordered  them  to  make  sails  of  their  shirts, 
by  untwisting  the  cordage  which  they  found  about  the  boat, 
and  running  it  through  tlie  linen. 

Forty-six  persons  Avere  in  the  launch  and  twenty-six  ni 
the  cutter,  being  seventy-two  in  the  ayIioIc.  ^'riey  diilted 
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the  whole  day,  while  occupied  in  making  sails,  and  hoisted 
them  towards  night,  when  they  steered  by  the  stars  as  a 
guide,  though  they  could  scarcely  observe  their  rising  or  set- 
ting. 

The  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  biscuit  were  distributed  by 
equal  portions,  daily,  of  the  size  of  a man’s  finger;  but  this 
could  not  last  long  among  so  many;  and  they  had  nothing 
whatever  to  drink,  till,  fortunately,  there  was  a heavy  shower 
of  rain,  which  they  caught  by  means  of  the  sails,  using  an  old 
shoe  as  a cup. 

There  still  being  no  appearance  of  land,  their  hopes  died 
away,  their  misery  daily  increased,  and  the  rage  of  hunger 
urging  them  to  extremities,  they  began  to  regard  each  other 
with  ferocious  looks.  The  men,  consulting  among  themselves, 
secretly  determined  to  devour  the  boys  on  board;  and  after 
their  bodies  were  consumed,  to  draw  lots  who  should  next 
suffer  death,  that  the  lives  of  the  rest  might  be  preserved,  but 
the  captain  approaching  them  said,  “ My  friends,  I pledge  my- 
self that  we  are  not  far  from  land,  let  us  put  our  trust  in  God, 
and  he  will  send  relief.”  The  people  answered  that  they  had 
been  too  long  amused  with  such  predictions,  and  that  should 
they  not  get  sight  of  land  in  three  dqys,  the  boys  should  be 
sacrificed. 

They  now  became  so  enfeebled,  that  they  could  no  longer 
stand  upright.  In  this  way  they  steered  at  random,  until  the 
2nd  of  December,  the  thirteenth  day  after  the  disaster.  All  the 
people  had  given  up  their  shirts  for  sails,  so  that  they  were 
almost  naked,  and  were  crowding  close  together  to  increase 
their  natural  heat.  The  quarter-master  had  not  been  an  hour 
at  the  helm,  when  the  weather  became  clear  and  serene,  and 
he  suddenly  cried  out,  “Land,  land!”  Universal  joy  was  dis- 
seminated, their  strength  was  renewed,  and,  hoisting  the  sails, 
they  stood  for  the  shore,  which  they  reached  the  same  day.  It 
proved  to  be  an  island  where  they  found  plenty  of  cocoa-nuts, 
but  no  fresh  water. 

Laying  in  a store  of  cocoa-nuts,  they  sailed,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  came  in  sight  of  Sumatra,  where  they  endeavoured  to 
find  a convenient  place  for  landing,  which  the  breaking  of  the 
surf  rendered  dangerous;  bpt  four  or  five  of  the  seamen  ven- 
tured to  swim  ashore.  After  traversing  the  beach  some  time, 
they  discovered  the  mouth  of  a river,  and  made  signs  to  those 
in  the  boat  to  come  towards  them.  They  did  so ; but  finding 
a dangerous  bar  at  the  entrance,  two  of  the  men  sat  astern, 
one  on  each  side,  with  an  oar;  and  the  captain  being  at  the 
helm,  they  attempted  the  passage.  The  first  breaker  half- 
filled  the  boat,  but  some  baled  her  out  with  their  hats,  others 
with  their  shoes.  The  second  wave  almost  overwhelmed  them, 
but,  happily,  the  third  broke  short  of  the  boat,  and  they 
landed  in  s-afety. 

They  found  fresh  water  and  beans,  and,  at  some  distance, 
the  remains  of  a fire,  which  sight  delighted  them,  as  it  showed 
the  island  to  be  inhabited.  As  night  approached  they  kindled 
five  or  six  fires,  and  posting  sentinels  in  different  directions, 
went  to  sleep.  During  the  night  they  were  disturbed  by  an 
attack  of  the  natives,  who  stole  upon  them  in  the  dark ; but 
an  alarm  being  given,  each  man  seized  a firebrand,  and  rushing 
upon  the  natives,  soon  put  them  to  fiight. 

At  break  of  day,  three  of  the  natives  were  observed  coming 
down  to  the  beach,  and  three  of  the  seamen  understanding 
something  of  the  Malay  tongue,  were  sent  towards  them. 
With  the  aid  of  these  interpreters  they  purchased  boiled  rice 
and  poultry,  for  eight  crowns,  which  had  been  collected  among 
them.  The  captain  then  paid  five  crowns  and  a half  for  a buf- 
falo, which  proved  so  fierce  and  unmanageable,  that  the  men 
could  not  catch  it. 

This  proved  the  cause  of  another  rupture,  for  four  of  the 
men  went  in  search  of  the  buffalo  that  had  been  paid  for.  In 
their  absence,  the  party  were  fiercely  attacked  by  the  natives, 
armed  with  sabres  and  shields.  A vigorous  resistance  was 
made,  so  that  they  were  enabled  to  regain  the  launch,  with  the 
loss  of  sixteen  men — viz.,  twelve  in  the  rencounter,  and  four 
who  had  gone  in  search  of  the  buffalo. 

Having  succeeded  in  crossing  the  dangerous  bar  in  safety, 
they  stood  out  to  sea,  to  prosecute  their  voyage.  After  sailing 
some  time,  a storm  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  take  in 


all  the  sails,  which  they  spread  over  the  launch  for  shelter,  and  | 
allowed  her  to  drift  until  daybreak.  The  gale  then  abating,  i 
they  discovered  three  islands,  which  they  reached  before  night,  | 
and  found  bamboos  and  palm  trees,  and,  fortunately,  a good 
supply  of  fresh  water.  I 

While  the  people  were  engaged  in  traversing  the  island  in 
search  of  food,  the  captain  ascended  a high  mountain  in  the  | 
hope  of  making  some  discovery.  The  weather  was  clear  and  i , 
serene,  and  looking  round  him  in  all  directions,  he  saw  two  ! } 
great  blue  hills,  and,  at  the  same  time,  recollected  to  have  for-  i i 
merly  heard  from  William  Cornelius  Schouten,  an  experienced  • 
navigator,  that  there  were  two  of  that  description  on  the  ex-  i 
treme  point  of  Java.  It  was  therefore  evident,  from  the  straits 
of  Sunda  being  between  Java  and  Sumatra,  that  they  were  in  i 
the  direct  course.  Prostrating  himself  on  the  earth,  he  prayed  I 
Heaven  still  to  be  their  guide,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  the  |:i 
mercy  they  had  hitherto  experienced;  and,  transported  with  li 
joy,  hastened  down  the  mountain  to  communicate  the  glad  ; i 
tidings  to  the  rest.  Impatient  to  depart,  the  people  were  sum-  1 1 
moned,  and  they  quitted  what  they  called  Prince’s  Island.  I 

About  midnight  they  descried  what  was  taken  for  a vessel 
on  fire,  but,  on  nearer  approach,  the  light  proved  to  proceed  i 
from  a small  island  in  the  straits  of  Sunda,  called  Dwars  in  de  i 
Weg.  One  of  the  seamen  climbing  up  the  mast,  discovered  : 
vessels  at  a distance,  of  which  he  counted  twenty-three.  Their  !i 
joy  at  this  discovery  can  only  be  imagined,  and  instantly  they  | 
got  out  their  oars  for  greater  speed. 

Frederick  Houtman,  who  commanded  these  vessels,  Avhich 
were  Dutch,  had  seen  them  with  a telescope  from  the  quarter-  : 
deck,  and  wondering  at  the  singularity  of  their  sails,  sent  out  ; 
a boat  to  ascertain  what  they  were.  They  very  soon  recognised  ; 
the  people  in  the  boat,  for  they  had  left  the  Texel  in.  company,  i 
and  separated  in  the  Spanish  sea. 

After  mutual  congratulations,  the  captain  and  Heyn  Rol  ! 
went  on  board  Houtman’s  ship,  which  was  called  the  Virgin  of  ; 
Dordrecht.  He  ordered  a table  to  be  covered  in  his  cabin  for 
them,  provided  them  with  clothes  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  J 
appointed  a yacht  to  carry  them  to  Batavia. 

Here  they  found  General  John  Peter  Koen,  to  whom  they  re-  j 
lated  the  fatal  accident  which  had  destroyed  the  New  Hoorn,  | 
and  the  disastrous  adventures  that  followed.  He  ordered  an  g 
attendant  to  bring  wine,  which  having  poured  into  a large  gold  , 
cup,  he  drank;  and  presenting  it  to  Captain  Boutekoe,  said, 

“ Captain,  you  are  welcome;  you  may  consider  that  after  once  I 
losing  your  life  the  Almighty  has  restored  it.  To-morrow  I 
leave  for  Bantam,  on  maritime  aflairs;  but  do  you  remain 
here,  and  eat  at  ray  table  until  my  return.” 

In  eight  days  they  were  ordered  to  attend  the  general  at  |. 
Bantam,  where  they  found  him  on  board  the  Virgin  of  Dor-  ‘ 
drecht.  Calling  the  captain,  he  said,  “ Captain  Boutekoe,  you  | 
may  take  the  command  of  the  ship  Berger  Boot,  until  further 
orders.”  Two  days  after,  he  sent  for  Heyn  Rol,  and  appointed  | 
him  supercargo  of  the  same  vessel,  so  that  both  resumed  their  j 
former  employment  in  the  same  ship. 


A SAILOR’S  SUPERSTITION.  , 

The  wind  had  blown  from  the  eastward  for  ten  whole  days, 
and  the  fleet,  which  lay  at  ancho'*  cff  Harwich,  were  pre-  | 
vented  from  going  to  sea.  Severa  of  the  crews  were  on  ' 
shore  anxiously  waiting  to  see  “Blue  Peter”  flying  at  the  i 
mast  head;  but  they  looked  out  in  vain,  the  wind  still  keep-  | 
ing  them  locked  in.  , . 

The  Dauntless  was  lying  at  the  harbour’s  mouth,  waiting  i 
for  the  first  chance  to  get  away,  that  she  might  drop  down  to 
Portsmouth  previous  to  her  leaving  the  British  coast  in  search 
of  a desperate  pirate.  The  crew  of  this  vessel  were  not  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  shore,  in  order  that  they  might  be  ready 
to  put  to  sea  the  moment  the  wind  would  chop  round  in  their  i 

favour.  ...  , , 

One  evening  the  crew  were  taking  their  grog  below— one 
or  two  acquaintances  had  been  admitted  on  board ; and,  by  » 
way  of  keeping  up  the  hilarity  of  the  evening,  Tom  Pipes  was 
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1 called  on  for  a song.  Tom,  nothing  loth,  began  to  clear  his 
I voice  ready  for  harmony ; but  Peter  Doleful,  one  of  the  crew, 
! got  up  and  protested  against  any  singing — “ because,”  said 
! he,  “ the  wind  blows  pretty  stiff  just  now,  and  singing  may 
increase  it.” 

“ Belay,  belay,” cried  Gunnel,  the  helmsman  ; “let’s  have 
none  of  your  superstitious  palaver  now,  old  Peter ; we  never 
try  to  pass  a merry  hour  or  two  but  what  you  attempt  to  throw 
a wet  blanket  over  us.” 

: “ A song ! a song  !”  roared  some  twenty  voices ; and  Tom 

Pipes  struck  up,  well  aided  by  a powerful  chorus.  Tom  Pipes 
gave  his  song  in  true  sailor’s  style,  and  met  with  due  applause 
from  his  hearers ; but  Peter  Doleful  sat  with  his  arms  folded, 
and  although  his  messmates  were  full  of  merriment,  he  scorned 
to  join  in  it.  “ You  sung  about  Blue  Peter,”  said  he  ; but 
I’m  afraid  it  will  be  a long  time  before  you  see  him  flying  at 
the  mast-head.” 

“ What  ails  you  now,  friend  Peter  ?”  asked  Jack  Junk ; 

what  new  maggot  has  got  into  your  head  ?” 

“ It’s  nous^ibbingand  jeering  in  that  way.  Master  Junk,” 

I replied  Peter  Doleful  ; “I  positively  tell  you  we  shall  have 
I no  luck  this  voyage.  Here  we  have  been  at  anchor  in  these 
I roads  for  ten  days,  and  here  we  are  likely  to  remain  ; for  the 
i wind  seems  determined  to  set  right  in  our  teeth.  I remem- 
i ber  when  we  were  going  to  weigh  from  Yarmouth,  there  were 
I two  or  three  cursed  crows  or  ravens  hovered  over  the  vessel, 

I and  Ditched  upon  our  topsail-yards  : that  was  a bad  omen 

I I you’ll  allow  : and  although  we  fired  blank  cartridges  at  them, 

I they  would  not  come  down,  till  Tom  Pipes  fetched  them  down 
I with  a charge  of  small  shot.” 

i “ But,  friend  Peter,”  said  Junk,  “ I’m  afraid  you  give  way 
too  much  to  these  superstitious  fancies  ; we  have  met  with  no 
ill  fortune  since  we  set  sail,  except  to  be  sure  that  we  have  got 
wind-bound  before  we  have  cleared  the  British  coast ; but 
that’s  not  a misfortune,  it’s  more  a matter  of  accident.” 

“ Not  a misfortune  exclaimed  Peter  Doleful  ; “ I think 
it  is.  Accidents  are  misfortunes,  ar’n’t  they  ? What  the 
i devil's  the  difference  between  them  ? If  you  break  your  neck 
] by  accident,  that’s  a misfortune,  an’t  it  ? If  you  get  ship- 
' wrecked  and  lose  all  you  have  on  board  by  accident,  that’s  a 
' misfortune,  an’t  it  ? So  now.  Master  Wiseacre,  I should  like 
to  know  what  is  the  difference  between  accident  and  misfor- 
. tune.” 

“ Why,  a great  deal,’’  replied  Junk.  “ A man  may  find  a 
I sum  of  money  by  accident — that’s  no  misfortune,  is  it  ? A 
' rich  relation  may  die  by  accident,  and  leave  one  a fortune — 
that’s  no  misfortune,  is  it  1” 

“ Stop  there — bring  to.  Master  Junk  ; you  upset  your  own 
tactics  there.  I grant  the  accident  is  no  misfortune  to  him 
who  obtains  the  property  ; but  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that 
the  accident  is  no  misfortune  to  him  who  is  killed  by  it.  No, 
no.  Master  Junk — if  you  attempt  to  sail  on  that  tack,  you  are 
sure  to  goto  leeward.  I an’t  superstitious ; but  although  you 
and  the  rest  of  the  crew  may  sneer  at  it,  be  assured  that  there 
I are  omens  and  forewarnings  of  what  is  about  to  happen.  As, 

1 j for  instance  : recollect  the  very  day  we  w'ere  preparing  to 
j sail,  didn’t  that  old  tom-cat  scratch  under  his  left  ear,  just  | 
I before  we  left  the  George  and  Dragon,  and  when  I said  it 
I foreboded  ill-luck  you  all  laughed  at  me  : but  I was  right ; j 
I for  poor  Tom  Jigger,  who  had  carried  too  much  sail  aloft,  lost 
I his  bearing  as  he  was  stepping  aboard,  pitched  into  the  water, 
and  was  drowned.  That  was  an  accident,  and  I suppose 
I you’ll  allow  it  to  be  a misfortune.  Don’t  you  remember 
when  the  owners  in  London  paid  Jack  White,  the  boat- 
j swain’s-naate,  with  a check,  and  because  we  were  in  a hurry, 
he  held  it  to  the  fire  to  dry  ; and  didn’t  I say  ‘ Jack  White, 
you  should  never  dry  writing  by  the  fire,  because  it’s  un- 
lucky.* You  all  laughed  at  me  then  : but  I was  right  ; for 
Jack  White  had  the  flaps  of  his  Flushing  coat  cut  off,  and 
: pockets,  check,  money,  and  all  were  grappled  by  some  land  ! 
1 pirate,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  banker’s  ; and  there  he 
) went  full  sail  down  Cornhill,  like  a vessel  that  had  lost  her  | 
\ .mizen.  That  was  an  accident  and  misfortune  too,  or  the 
devil’s  in  it.” 

• j Jack  Junk  gave  up  the  argument.  He  declared  Peter  to 


be  incorrigible,  and  therefore  left  him  to  pursue  his  own 
course.  Their  visiters  took  leave,  and  went  ashore.  The 
night-watch  was  set,  and  Peter  Doleful  retired  to  his  ham- 
mock to  ponder  on  future  untoward  events. 

The  Dauntless  lay  at  Harwich  two  days  longer,  when  the 
wind  veered  round  to  the  N.W.  and  they  put  to  sea.  A tide 
took  them  through  the  Sweyn,  and  they  came  to  anchor  for  a 
short  time  in  Dover  roads.  Next  morning  the  wind  w^as 
favourable  for  running  through  the  channel,  and  the  Daunt- 
less cut  through  the  water  gaily.  The  crew  were  congratu- 
lating themselves  on  the  favourable  weather  which  they  now 
experienced,  when  thej  observed  Peter  Doleful  coming 
slowly  towards  them  with  his  usual  countenance.  “ Well, 
Peter,  how  fare  you  old  chap  ?”  said  Tom  pipes.  “ Fine 
breeze  of  wind  right  aft — canvass  well  filled — going  at  the 
rate  of  ten  knots — soon  see  the  Atlantic,  eh  ?” 

“ I wish  we  may,”  replied  Peter,  with  his  usual  doleful 
look — “ I wish  we  may,  but  I fear  the  wind  won’t  last  long  in 
this  quarter.” 

“ What,  more  omens  !’’  said  Jack  Thompson,  with  a leer. 

“ Yes,  more  omens,”  reiterated  Peter,  with  a look  of  re- 
buke. “ That  d— d cargo  of  pigs  will  spoil  all.  If  the  cap- 
tain couldn’t  dine  without  pork  at  his  table,  why  couldn’t 
he  have  it  ready  killed.  Pigs  at  the  best  of  times  are  not 
lucky.  Now  only  look  at  that  ugly  porker  with  his  nose 
pointed  right  a-head.  What  do  you  suppose  he  is  looking  at 
so  intently  ?” 

“ By  my  shoul  I can’t  tell,”  replied  Pat  Larkins,  the  car- 
penter. * 

“ Ah,  you  ignorant  lubber,  I thought  so,”  replied  Peter. 
“ He’s  looking  at  the  wind,  to  be  sure  ; he  sees  it  plain 
enough — wind  right  a head  : we  shall  have  it  slap  in  our 
teeth  before  two  hours  are  over.” 

The  crew  laughed  at  Peter’s  prophecy  ; but  it  was  not 
quite  such  a hearty  laugh  as  was  the  general  custom.  That 
pigs  see  wind  was  not  altogether  disbelieved,  and  that  the 
pig’s  snout  was  pointed  right  a-head  was  beyond  a doubt. 
Hour  after  hour  succeeded,  but  the  wind  still  kept  aft.  Even- 
ing came,  wind  still  favourable.  Peter  and  several  of  the 
crew  had  gone  below  to  get  their  grog.  Pat  Larkins,  who 
smarted  under  Peter’s  rebuke,  couldn’t  forbear  to  have  a fling 
at  him.  “ Where’s  the  wind  now  ?”  roared  Pat,  with  a 
laugh  and  a mischievous  glance  of  the  eye. 

“ In  the  north,”  replied  Peter  drily. 

“And  the  pig’s  nose  to  the  south!”  exclaimed  Pat.  “Blood 
and  turf,  it’s  impossible  man!  How  can  the  pig  keep  his  nose 
to  the  south  and  see  the  wind  from  the  north? — unless  to  be 
sure  he  might  squint  a small  trifle.” 

Peter  looked  mysterious,  and  with  a solemn  countenance  dis- 
dainfully eyed  Pat  Larkins,  as  he  said,  “ What  can  you  expect 
from  an  Irishman  but  a blunder?  Now  to  show  you  that  you 
have  no  more  brains  than  our  sternpost.  I’ll  just  explain 
matters  a little.  I have  been  at  sea  many  years,  and  have 
always  paid  strict  attention  to  signs  of  changes  of  weather,  and 
such  like  prognostications ; and  that  a pig  sees  wind  is  more  than 
all  your  philosophers  and  astrology  chaps  can  contradict.  This 
pig  of  ours,  as  you  all  know,  pointed  due  south ; and  we  should 
have  had  the  wind  from  that  quarter  in  less  than  two  hours, 
had  it  not  been  for  a scheme  which  fortunately  entered  my 
head  at  the  moment.” 

“And  what  scheme  was  that?”  inquired  Pat. 

“ Wliy,”  said  Peter,  “ I lifted  the  pig  in  my  arms,  and  turned 
him  right  round  with  his  nose  to  the  northward.” 

Pat  and  the  crew  burst  into  a loud  fit  of  laughter.  “ Ay,  ay, 
laugh  away,”  cried  Peter,  with  a sneer;  “but  depend  upon  it, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  this  expedient,  we  should  have  been  blown 
back  a hundred  miles  by  daybreak.  And  you.  Mister  Pat 
Larkins — you’re  a pretty  lubber  to  go  to  attempt  to  overhaul 
my  grammatics  and  my  learning,  ar’n’t  you?  What  a pretty 
mess  you  made  of  it  when  our  vessel  was  new  rigged,  and  we 
were  so  pestered  with  company,  that  the  captain  was  obliged  to 
excuse  himself  from  allowing  iwiy  more  strangers  aboard,  till 
we  got  out  of  harbour — a pretty  bull  you  made  of  it  then,  sure 
enough.” 

“ Tlic  devil  a bit  of  bull  is  there  about  it,  Mister  Peter,”  said 
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Pat;  “but  I gave  a clane  dacent  off-hand  answer,  to  a plain 
question,  as  my  messmates  here  shall  decide.  Our  ship  lay 
alongside  the  pier,  all  the  crew  were  on  shore,  except  the  cap- 
tain, myself,  and  the  mate.  The  captain  and  mate  were  down 
below  overhauling  a chart,  and  I remained  on  deck  to  give 
answers  to  any  inquiries.  Presently  there  comes  a great  big 
gentleman,  with  his  head  as  thickly  powdered  as  , if  Katty  Ma- 
loney had  emptied  her  flower-tub  over  him.  ‘ I wapt  to  come 
on  board  and  see  the  ship,’  says  he.  ‘You  can’t  do  that  same 
thing,  just  now,’ says  I.  ‘And  why  not?’  says  he.  ‘Because 
there’s  nobody  aboard  but  the  captain,  and  he’s  just  gone 
ashore,’  says  I.  Now  Where’s  the  bull  in  that  messmates?” 

A roar  of  laughter  followed;  and  the  crew  promised  them- 
selves a good  cargo  of  mirth,  as  long  as  they  could  set  Peter 
and  the  Irishman  foul  of  each  other. 

Plymouth  Sound  was  now  but  a few  miles  distant,  and  they 
brought  up,  in  order  to  take  on  board  two  military  officers,  who 
wished  to  accompany  the  captain,  to  whom  they  were  related. 
They  shortly  set  sail  again.  The  wind  was  blowing  a stiff 
breeze  from  N.N.E.,  Peter  was  at  the  helm:  they  were  running 
through  a narrow  channel,  sounding,  and  Peter  knew  that  ex- 
treme attention  was  necessary,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
shoals  which  Avere  close  to  them.  One  of  the  officers  was 
standing  near  the  binnacle  carelessly  looking  round,  Avhile  he 
was  whistling  “ Rule  Britannia.”  Peter  looked  at  him  once  or 
twice  with  a countenance  tinged  with  dissatisfaction,  till  not 
able  to  contain  himself  any  longer,  he  turned  to  him,  saying, 
“ Don’t  you  whistle,  with  this  wind,  if  you  please,  sir.” 

“Not  whistle!”  ejacul«.ted  the  officer.  “My  good  fellow, 
what  harm  can  there  be  in  whistling?” 

“ Perhaps  a great  deal  just  now,”  replied  Peter. 

“ What!”  said  the  officer,  “ has  whistling  any  influence  over 
the  wind?” 

“ Most  undoubtedly,”  replied  Peter,  with  a grave  and  some- 
what consequential  gesture.  “ Never  luhistle  token  it  blows  hard ; 
but  whenever  you  are  becalmed,  yon  may  tohistle  for  a wind  if 
you  like.'” 

The  officer  smiled,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  went  down  to  the 
cabin,  leaving  Peter  to  deal  with  the  rising  Avind  in  what  man- 
ner he  might  think  most  proper. 

The  Dauntless  left  Falmouth,  and  was  soon  on  the  broad 
Atlantic.  They  crossed  the  Bay  of  Biscay  with  a good  breeze 
off  the  land.  The  weather  was  mild,  and  the  seamen  found 
their  work  comparatively  light. 

One  day  about  two,  p.m.,  the  man  on  the  look-out  gave 
notice  of  a vessel  a-head,  under  a press  of  canvass ; and  from 
the  description,  the  captain  supposed  her  to  be  the  pirate  they 
were  seeking.  She  came  boldly  on  with  Spanish  colours  flying 
at  her  mast-head. 

^ “ If  she  is  a pirate,”  exclaimed  the  captain,  “ she  has  the 
impudence  of  the  devil.  Keep  your  ports  closed.  I think  she 
mistakes  us  for  a merchantman.” 

The  strange  sail  approached,  lowered  her  Spanish  colours 
and  hoisted  a red  flag  Avith  a sword  and  death’s  head.  She 
was  a capital  sailor,  and  sailed  completely  round  the  British 
cruiser. 


“Damn  her  impudence!”  said  the  captain,  “ up  with  youi 
ports  and  give  her  pepper.” 

^t  the  pepper  came  too  late.  She  flew  before  the  wind  as 
swift  as  an  arrow,  and  the  British  ship  lost  her  for  that  day. 

“ There,”  said  Peter,  “did  you  ever  see  such  an  evasive  little 
devil  as  that  in  your  life?” 

Why,  as  to  that  matter,  Master  Peter,”  replied  Junk,  “ 1 
don  t exactly  know  the  true  bearing  of  that  ’ere  word  ’vasive, 
as  you  calls  it.” 

*‘  Och,  bother !”  exclaimed  Pat  Larkins ; “ sure  and  every 
body  knows  what  evasive  means.” 

“ Hush,  hush,”  interrupted  Peter;  “don’t  let’s  have  any  more 
blunders.  ^ How  can  an  Irishman  explain  a word  as  is  only  tc 
be^ found  in  the  most  learned  dictionaries?” 

sure,  IHster  Peter,  avlII  you  be  after  telling  me  I don’i 
imowthe  meaning  of  the  word  evasive?”  cried  Pat.  “Now, 
messmates,  only  listen  awhile,  and  I’ll  tell  you  how  nately  1 

We  had  just  got  all  our  rigging 
mplete,  and  our  sails  were  all  unbent,  and  we  lay  at  anchoi 


in  the  roads,  and  the  captain  determined  to  sail  next  mOfnlfig. 
Our  beautiful  new  canvass  looked  so  neat  and  clean  from  the  I 
shore,  that  boats  full  of  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  coming  i 
on  board  every  hour  to  see  the  ship.  Och,  and  didn’t  I take  * 
care  to  hand  the  sweet  creatures  aboard  genteely  ? Och,  sure  I i 
was  as  busy  as  the  devil  in  a high  Avind.  Five  o’clock  came  | 
and  the  captain  said  he  must  have  no  more  visiters  aboard*  I 
else  we  should  not  be  ready  to  sail  in  the  morning,  as  it  hin-  i 
dered  the  men  from  their  work.  And  sure  as  I looked  towards  I 
the  shore,  I saw  another  boat  full  of  ladies  coming  off.  So  the  ' 
captain  says  to  me,  ‘Paddy  Larkins,’  says  he,  ‘ if  those  ladies ' 
come  alongside,  and  want  to  see  the  ship,  you  must  give,  them 
an  evasive  answer^  and  get  rid  of  them  as  well  as  you  can,  and 
I’ll  go  down  below  and  wait  till  they’re  gone.’  And  sure  enough 
he  went  below,  and  then  the  boat  full  of  ladies  came  alongside,  i 
and  they  ax’d  for  the  captain,  and  I gave  them  an  evasive  ^ 
answer,  and  they  went  away  with  it  a devilish  deal  quicker 
than  they  came;  and  the  captain  popped  up  his  head,  and  said, 

‘ Pat,  are  they  gone?’  ‘ Yes,  they  are,  your  honour,’  says  I. 

‘ What  did  they  say?’  says  he.  ‘ They  ax’d  for  your  honour,’! 
says  I;  ‘but  I gave  them  an  evasive  answer.’  ‘What  did  you| 
tell  them?’  said  the  captain.  ‘I  said  your  honour  waS  gone.’i 
‘Gone  where?’ says  he.  ‘Gone  to  blazes,’ says  I;  ‘and  you! 
may  go  after  hfm  if  you  plaise.’  Noav  wasn’t  that  an  evasive  i 
ansAver,  Mr.  Peter?” 

“Well,”  said  Peter,  “after  that  I think  you  may  shut  youri 
mouth,  for  you’ll  never  beat  that  as  long  as  you  live.” 


A DISAGREEABLE  REMINISCENCE.  , | 

In  the  month  of  November,  1838,  the  Tenasserim  sailed  1 
from  Moulmeiu,  bound  to  the  Isle  of  France,  having  previously  I j 
embarked  for  Madras  about  70  European  and  native  invalids,  i j 
belonging  to  Her  Majesty’s  and  Honourable  Company’s  Forces  c 
serving  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  j|  | 

Communications  betwixt  the  above  toAvn  and  the  Presidency  i 
were  very  irregular,  particularly  during  the  monsoon,  which  ! I 
continues  in  that  part  of  India  for  five  or  six  months  (succes-l  \ 
sively)  in  the  year — viz.,  from  May  till  September  or  October  I \ 
inclusive,  and  what  ships  do  venture  on  the  coast  during  that?  f 
season  are  not  only  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  perils,  but  ' 
are  often  totally  destroyed. 

The  Tenasserim,  which  had  been  launched  only  a few  weeks  ; 
previously,  was  the  first  vessel  announced  to  leave  port,  and  as  i 
I had  been  waiting  nearly  three  months  for  an  opportunity  by  ! 
which  I could  proceed  to  Madras,  prior  to  returning  to  Europe,  | ' 
I lost  no  time  in  seeing  the  captain,  and  was  fortunate  enough  i 
to  succeed  in  obtaining  a berth  as  ship’s  steward,  for  which  I j 
was  to  receive  a free  passage  and  the  sum  ot  fifty  rupees  in ' 
addition.  Of  course  I was  very  well  pleased  with  these  ar- ; 
rangements,  and  went  on  board  the  evening  before  we  sailed.  | 

I found  the  invalids,  Avith  their  wives  and  families,  already 
there.  I saw  the  captain  and  mate  (who,  by-the-bye,  were  the 
only  Europeans  belonging  to  the  ship,  the  crew  being  composed 
of  one  Serang,  two  Tindals,  and  about  tAventy  Lascars),  from 
whom  I received  my  instructions,  as  to  the  duties  I should^ 
henceforth  have  to  discharge.  I was  not  long  in  cbmpVehend- j 
ing  the  nature  of  them,  and  as  the  despatches  came  on  board, 
the  following  morning,  we  immediately  weighed,  an^  dropping! 
doAvn  the  river  Avith  the  tide,  got  out  to  sea  before  night. 

This  was  on  the  17th,  from  which  time  to  the  22nd,  the  wea-i 
ther  continued  moderate,  but  about  noon  on  that  day  it  assumed? 
a threatening  aspect,  and  came  on  to  blow  very  hard  from  the 
east.  On  the  following  day  we  sighted  the  Andaman  Isles, 
which  we  passed  to  the  north,  and  as  our  course  now  lay  due 
west,  the  vessel  rolled  heavily  as  she  scudded  before  the  wind 
under  a close-reefed  fore-topsail  and  fore-topmast  staysail; 
However,  it  began  to  lull  on  the  24th,  and  towards  evening 
became  unusually  fine,  when  every'  stitch  of  canvass  was 
spread  to  the  breeze.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  heve  that 
we  were  freighted  Avith  timber,  and  having  no  ’tween  decks, 
the  ship  was  so  deeply  laden  that  the  upper  portion  of  her 
cargo  reached  within  six  feet  of  her  deck.  The  crew  occupied 
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..tho  fore  p«.rt  of  the  s>ip,  the  troops  the  centre,  and  nearly  all 
the  room  abaft  the  afttr-hatchway  Avas  taken  up  \rith  stores, 
&c.  These  places  Avere  decidedly  too  small  for  the  purposes  to 
.which  they  were  appropriated,  and  what  made  them  still  more 
inconA'enient,  was  the  fact  of  there  being  no  battens  (from 
which  circumstance  ~wq  AA’ere  unable  to  swing  our  hammocks), 
consequently  tye  were  all  reduced  to  the  disagreeable  alternative 
of  planking  it.  I secured  a place  just  before  a tier  of  water 
casks,  on  the  top  of  Avhich  was  placed  a great  quantity  of  bag- 
gage, consisting  chiefly  of  several  large  boxes  and  an  immense 
phest,  belonging  to  the  officer  commanding  the  troops. 

The  evening  in  question  Avas  extremely  beautiful,  so  mueh 
BO  that  many  Avere  induced  to  remain  upon  deck,  for  hours 
after  it  aa'us  dark,  to  inhale  the  gentle  breeze,  in  preference -to 
seeking  rest  in  the  confined  and  unwholesome  atmosphere 
below.  About  ten  o’clock  I left  the  deck  and  proceeded  to  my 
hammock — which  Avas  spread  athAvart-ship  about  18  inches 
in  advance  of  the  water  casks — and  laying  myself  doAvn,  I soon 
fell  asleep.  I cannot  exactly  say  how  long  I slept,  .but  I sup- 
pose about  two  hours,  Avhen  I Avas  aroused  by  the  motion  of 
the  ship,  and  finding  my  bedding  quite  Avet,  I got  up,  and  soon 
found  out  that  it  arose  from  the  salt  Avater  making  its  way 
through  the  ship’s  side  directly  above  my  head;  and  having 
ascertained  that  the  intermediate  space  betwixt  the  casks  and 
my  hammock  Avas  perfectly  dry,  I removed  my  bed  close  along- 
side, and  soon  got  to  sleep  again.  It  must  have  been  soon  after 
this  that  the  storm  commenced,  which  came  on  so  suddenly, 
and  caused  the  vessel  to  pitch  so  violently,  that,  ere  I awoke 
the  second  time,  doAvn  came  the  chest,  right  over  me ; without, 
hoAvever,  materially  injuring  me,  as  one  corner  fell  directly  on 
the  spot  I had  previously  occupied,  and  pressing  heavily  upon 
my  body,  rested  its  opposite  corner  against  the  front  of  the 
water  butts.  I used  my  utmost  efforts  to  extricate  myself 
from  this  perilous  situation,  but  I might  as  aa’-cU  have  attempted 
— with  the  same  chance  of  success — to  lift  the  ship  from  the 
sea,  for  it  could  not  have  weighed  less  than  15  CAvt.;  besides,  I 
was  completely  Avedged  down  and  could  scarcely  move  a limb, 
much  less  remove  such  a ponderous  substance. 

My  greatest  fears  Avere  that  the  motion  of  the  vessel  wpuld 
throAv  it  from  its  position,  in  which  case  it  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  killed  me;  but  fortunately  it  had  fallen  in  such 
a manner  that  one  end  of  it  rested  against  a prominent  portion 
of  the  cargo,  while  the  other  way  firmly  fixed  against  the 
ship’s  side,  which  rendered  it  as  immoveable  as  a rock.  How- 
ever, I Avas  not  aware  at  the  time  that  such  was  the  case,  so 
my  next  thoughts  Avere  to  raise  an  alarm,  Arhich  I immediately 
carried  into  execution  by  shouting  as  lustily  as  I possibly 
could,  but  my  voice,  under  these  circumstances,  was  as  feeble 
amid  the  bowlings  of  the  storm  as  the  cry  of  an  infant  aa’ouM 
be  when  compared  with  a discharge  of  artillery;  and  what 
rendered  my  situation  still  more  deplorable  was,  the  feAv  per- 
sons Avho  occupied  the  same  part  of  the  ship  had  gone  on  deck 
the  instant  the  storm  came  on,  thus  leaving  me  in  momentary 
expectation  of  being  crushed  to  death,  or  Avhat  Avas  equally 
terrible,  meeting  Avith  a Avatery  grave;  for,  before  the  hatches 
could  be  battened  down,  many  tons  of  Avater  had  passed  through 
them,  independent  of  the  torrents  that  poured  into  her  through 
the  various  seams  Avhich  Avere  opened  by  her  dreadful  strainings. 

The  rascally  Lascars,  on  witnessing  the  violence  of  the  hur- 
ricane, slunk  from  their  duty,  and  abandoning  themselves  to 
despair,  could  not  be  induced  by  either  threats  or  promises  to 
render  the  slightest  assistance  so  that  the  captain,  mate,  Serang, 
and  Tindals,  Avere  the  only  five  individuals  belonging  to  the 
crew  who  exerted  themselves  to  save  the  ship.  On  plumbing 
the  well  it  Avas  ascertained  that  there  were  nearly  five  feet  of 
water  in  her,  so  that  all  the  European  soldiers  capable  of  doing 
anything,  Avere  placed  at  the  pumps,  and  by  dint  of  excessive 
labour,  combined  Avith  the  fact  of  the  hatches  being  secured, 
succeeded  in  course  of  a fcAv  hours  in  reducing  it  considerably. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Avhile  these  things  Avere  going 
on  aboA-e.  I still  occu[)ied  my  unenviable  berth  beneath  the 
chest,  and  ncA^er  did  I pass  such  a horrible  night.  If  I could 
have  liberated  myself  and  got  on  deck  I should  have  been  com- 
paratively happA  , for  there  Avas  no  apprehension  of  the  ship’s 
sinking  (admitting  she  had  filled),  in  consequence  of  being 


laden  with  teak -wood,  but  I was  afraid  she  would  settle  so  low 
before  (.layliglit  that  J should  be  overwhelmed.-  Oh  God!  how 
agonizing  Av.ere  my  thoughts  during  those  trying  hours.  I 
prayed— aye,  and  fervently— more  for  pardon  of  my  past  iniqui- 
ties than  for  a deliverance  from  the  jaws  of  death,  for  such  I 
thought  impossible. 

I could  hear  between  the  terrific  ragings  of  the  angry  winds, 
a noise  resembling  that  of  axes  when  aj)plied  to  the  trunk  of  a 
huge  tree,  which  I concluded  arose  from  an  attempt  to  cut 
aAvay  the  masts,  but  it  subsequently  proved  to  proceed  from 
the  sails,  which  were  torn  to  shreds,  smacking  in  the  air.  Hour 
after  hour — and  Avhich  appeared  ages — thus  passed  away,  the 
vessel  rolling  and  pitching  in  the  most  awful  manner,  death 
staring  me. in  the. face,  and  no  soul  near,  or  aware  of  my  situa- 
tion, Avhen  I ^suddenly  perceived  a ray  of  light  which  arose 
from  the  tarpauling  being  removed  from  the  after-hatch  grat- 
ings, and  in  a few  minutes,  to  my  inexpressible  joy,  I was 
rescued  from  my  living  tomb. 

As  the  morning  dawned  it  appeared  that  I was  missed,  and  no 
one  having  seen  or  heard  anything  of  me  during  the  night,  it 
was  concluded  that  I had  been  washed  oA^erboard.  The  storm 
having  somewhat  abated  the  captain  ordered  the  after  part  of 
the  ship  to  be  searched,  and  there  I was  found  beneath  the 
chest,  Avhich  was  with  great  difficulty  removed. 

Not  being  materially  injured,  I immediately  proceeded  on 
deck,  whither  I hastened  in  order  to  render  any  service  that 
might  be  required  of  me;  but  never  shall  I forget  the  fearful 
spectacle  which  then  presented  itself.  As  I emerged  from  the 
hatcliAvay  I witnessed  the  most  aAvfully  agitated  sea  I had  ever 
beheld — :the  foam-crested  Avaves  ran  mountains  high,  and  were 
every  moment  making  complete  breaches  over  the  ship  which 
appeared  a perfect  Avreck — every  sail  Avas  torn  to  ribands, 
making  a noise  similar  to  the  smacking  of  a thousand  Avhips — 
Avhile  fragments  of  the  long-boat  which  had  been  dashed  to 
atoms,  together  Avith  spars,  broken  hencoops,  ropes,  poultry, 
pigs,  and  sheep  (dead  and  dying^  were  scattered  about  the  deck 
in  indescribable  confusion.  Such  was  the  scene  that  met  my 
vicAv  on  reaching  the  deck,  but  dreadful  as  this  was,  it  Avas 
still  ten  thousand  times  more  preferable  than  the  spot  I had 
just  quitted. 

About  nine  o’clock  the  same  morning  the  storm  had  ceased, 
and  by  noon  there  Avas  not  a breath  of  wind  stirring,  although 
the  vessel  laboui  ?d  exceedingly  from  the  turbulence  of  the 
ocean,  but  towards  evening  it  became  more  tranquil,  and  the 
Lascars  having  been  dragged  from  their  hiding  places,  and 
threatened  Avith  instant  punishment  if  they  further  negleeted 
their  duty,  they  were  forced  into  obedience.  Fresh  sails  Avere 
soon  bent,  and  a favourable  breeze  springingnp,  the  shipAvhich 
had  been  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  abandoned  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Avaves,  was  again  got  under  controul,  and  making  her 
Avay  for  the  desired  port,  which  we  happily  reached  wdthout 
experiencing  more  disasters  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  the 
same  month. 

6.  ]^r. 


CAPTURE  OF  LA  VESTALE. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1796,  Captain  BoAven,  in  thp  Terp- 
sichore frigate,  of  32  guns,  being  on  a cruize  off  Carthagena, 
discovered  a large  French  frigate  Ijung-to  on  his  weather- 
quarter,  the  Avipd  at  this  time  blowing  hard  from  the  S.E.,  with 
a heavy  short  sea.  Captain  Bowen  instantly  made  sail,  and 
gave  chase  to  AvindAvard.  The  Fremdiman,  who  was  not  equally 
de.sirous  of  fighting,  in  order  to  escape,  made  all  the  sail  he 
could  croAvd.  The  chase  Avas  continued,  with  much  manoeuvring 
on  both  sides,  till  tAvo  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  i3th,  both 
ships  Avere  now  Avorking  to  windAvard  under  their  courses, 
Avhen  the  Terpsichore  being  close  in  Avith  the  land,  about  Cape 
Marcus,  Caj)t.  BoAven  AAmre,  gave  up  the  pursuit,  and  brought- 
to.  Avith  the  ship’s  head  off  shore. 

About  eight  in  the  morning,  the  enemy’s  frigate  was  again 
seen  from  the  mast-head;  the  Avind  having  shifted  to  the  south- 
west, gaA'c  Cai)tain  BoAven  the  weather-gage.  He  immediately 
Avore  and  made  sail  in  chase,  the  enemy  crowding  all  sail  she 
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could  set  for  Cadiz.  The  Terpsichore  having  the  day  before 
sprung  her  main  and  foremast,  made  Captain  Bowen  fearful  he 
should  not  be  able  to  close  with  her  before  she  could  effect  her 
escape.  However,  by  ten  o’clock  at  night,  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  getting  alongside  of  her.  The  enemy  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  avoid  an  action,  brought- to ; when  a most  gallant  and 
spirited  action  commenced,  and  continued  with  great  fury  for 
an  hour  and  a quarter,  at  which  time  the  enemy  being  com- 
pletely dismasted,  with  her  captain  and  forty  men  killed  and 
wounded,  she  struck,  and  proved  to  be  the  La  Vestale,  of  36 
guns  and  300  men.  The  Terpsichore  had  four  killed  and 
eighteen  wounded;  among  the  latter.  Lieutenant  George 
Bowen,  brother  to  the  captain,  who  was  the  only  lieutenant 
on  board,  the  two  others,  with  three  midshipmen  and  forty 
men,  being  absent  either  at  the  hospital  or  in  prizes.  Captain 
Bowen  sent  the  master  with  eight  seamen  to  take  charge  of  the 
prize,  which  had  drifted  by  this  time  into  four  fathoms  water, 
not  an  anchor  clear  for  letting  go,  and  most  of  the  surviving 
Frenchifien  intoxicated.  By  great  exertions  and  perseverance, 
the  master  made  shift  to  bring  her  up  in  rather  less  than  three 
fathoms  water,  and  rode  out  the  night  about  a mile  or  two 
from  the  shore. 

The  conquest  was  scarcely  achieved,  when  the  English  be- 
came sensible  of  a danger  which  the  ardour  of  the  chase  had 
caused  them  to  overlook.  Both  ships  were  on  a dangerous  lee 
shore,  close  to  some  shoals,  which  lie  between  Cape  Trafalgar 
and  Cadiz,  and  breakers  were  seen  whitening  in  the  moonlight 
at  a small  distance.  The  masts  and  bowsprits  of  the  French 
frigate  had  gone  by  the  board  immediately  after  her  surrender, 
and  her  attempting  to  clear  off  the  shore  became  impossible. 
In  this  situation  the  English  captain  sent  orders  to  the  master, 
whom  he  had  charged  with  the  prize,  to  endeavour  to  anchor 
her,  and  exhorted  him  to  urge  the  Frenchmen,  whose  lives  de- 
pended on  the  success  of  the  attempt,  to  assist  him.  This,  after 
great  exertions,  was  accomplished,  and  the  Terpsichore,  in  the 
meantime,  with  considerable  difficulty  weathered  the  rocks  of 
St.  Sebastian. 

As  soon  as  the  day  dawned.  Captain  Bowen,  who  had,  in 
53ome  measure,  repaired  the  injury  this  ship  had  sustained,  and 
enabled  her  to  carry  sail  with  greater  security,  returned  in 
search  of  his  prize.  After  great  toil  he  nearly  succeeded  in 
securing  her,  when  the  breaking  of  his  taekle  forced  him  to 
give  up  the  attempt,  as  the  day  had  nearly  closed  upon  his 
labours.  The  first  thought  that  occurred  to  him  was  to  de- 
stroy her;  but  he  revolted  from  this  idea,  recollecting  the 
number  of  wounded  on  board  the  prize,  whom  the  loss  of^ 
almost  all  his  boats  rendered  it  impossible  to  remove.  Having, 
therefore,  determined  to  resume  his  task  in  the  morning,  he 
made  sail  during  the  night,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  land. 
Unfortunately  it  fell  calm ; he  was  drawn  by  the  current  into 
the  entrance  of  the  straits,  and  the  wind  settling  towards  day- 
light, in  the  south-east,  blew  directly  fair  for  Cadiz.  In  the 
utmost  anxiety  he  returned  with  all  the  sail  he  could  carry  to 
the  place  where  he  had  left  the  French  frigate,  and  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  her  far  advanced  in  her  course  towards 
the  Spanish  port,  with  some  spars  erected  for  jury  masts,  and 
her  colours  re-hoisted.  Determined  to  use  every  efibrt  to  pre- 
vent her  escaping  with  impunity,  he  chased  her  for  some  time, 
in  the  hope  of  forcing  her  on  shore;  but  the  crippled  state  of 
his  ship  rendered  this  impracticable,  and  on  the  Frenchman’s 
reaching  the  back  of  the  town  of  Cadiz,  he  reluctantly  aban- 
doned the  pursuit.  Willing  to  hope  that  Mr.  Fancauld,  the 
captain  of  the  Vestale,  had  been  forced  into  the  measures  he 
had  taken  by  the  violence  of  his  crew'.  Captain  Bowen  sent  a 
message  to  him  at  Cadiz,  to  claim  the  restitution  of  the  prize, 
but  the  French  captain  never  returned  any  answer  to  his  re- 
monstrances. 


DANGEROUS  EXPERIMENT. 

The  captain,  one  day,  during  a heavy  sea,  with  little  wind, 
ordered  me,  in  his  anger,  to  go  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  top- 
sail yard-arm,  and  remain  there  for  four  hours.  I murmured, 
but  was  obliged  to  comply,  so  up  I went;  and  walking  along 


the  yard  on  the  dizzy  height,  got  hold  of  the  topsail-lift,  laid  If 
myself  down  between  the  yard  and  Studdingsail-boom,  and  | 
pretended  to  sleep  as  usual.  | 

The  lieutenant  frequently  hailed  me,  bidding  me  keep  awake,  i 
or  I should  fall  overboard.  I 

This  repeated  caution  suggested  to  me  the  means  of  putting  j 
an  end  to  this  sort  of  annoyance,  by  anticipating  his  fears,  and  ; 
falling  overboard — not,  however,  with  the  idea  of  drowning,  as  ! 
few  in  the  ship  could  swim  so  well  as  myself.  I had  seen  a man  | 
jump  from  the  lower  yard  in  sport,  and  had  determined  to  try  I 
the  experiment.  Besides,  the  roll  of  the  ship  was  in  my  favour; 
so  watching  my  opportunity  when  the  officers  and  crew  were  at  I 
their  quarters  at  sunset,  I took  advantage  of  a heavy  roll  of  i 
the  ship,  and  dropped  on  the  crest  of  a monstrous  wave.  I ; 
sunk  deep  into  its  bosom,  and  the  agony  of  suppressed  respira-  i 
tion,  after  the  fall,  was  horrible.  ' 

Had  I not  taken  the  precaution  to  maintain  my  poise,  by  \ 
keeping  my  hands  over  my  head,  preserving  an  erect  posture  . 
in  my  descent,  and  moving  my  limbs  in  the  air,  I should  in-  I 
evitably  have  lost  my  life.  As  it  was,  I was  insensible  to  every-  i 
thing  but  a swelling  sensation  in  my  chest,  to  bursting;  and  ' 
the  frightful  conviction  of  going  downwards,  with  the  rapidity 
of  a thunderbolt,  notwithstanding  my  convulsive  struggles  to 
rise,  was  torture  such  as  it  is  in  vain  to  describe.  A death- like 
torpidness  came  over  me;  then  I heard  a din  of  voices,  and  a 
noise  on  the  sea,  and  without  it,  like  a hurricane ; my  head  and 
breast  seemed  to  be  splitting.  After  which  I thought  I saw  a 
confused  crowd  of  faces  bent  over  me ; and  I felt  a loathsome 
sickness.  A cold  shivering  shook  my  limbs,  and  I gnashed  my  i 
teeth,  imagining  myself  still  struggling  as  in  the  last  efforts  at 
escape  from  drowning.  This  impression  must  have  continued 
for  a long  time.  The  first  circumstance  I can  distinctly  re- 
member was  Ashton’s  voice,  saying,  “ How  are  you  now?”  I 
tried  to  speak,  but  in  vain;  my  lips  moved  without  a Avord. 
He  told  me,  I was  now  safe  on  board.  I looked  round;  but  a 
sensation  of  water  rushing  in  my  mouth,  ears,  and  nostrils, 
still  made  me  think  I was  amid  the  waves.  For  eiglit-and- 
forty  hours  I sufiered  inexpressible  pain,  a thousand  times 
greater,  in  my  restoration  to  life,  than  before  I lost  my  recol-  ii 
lection.  3 


THE  SAILOR’S  DEATH  SONG.  ' 

Oh!  3’’e  who  can  fancy  a sailor’s  emotion 
When  shorn  of  the  sunbeams  that  cherished  his  heart, 

As,  tossed  on  the  waves  of  the  perilous  ocean. 

No  vision  of  hope  can  a comfort  impart! 

Remember  the  kindred  we  now  are  deploring,  j 

Our  wives  and  our  children,  remember  them  all;  | 

By  charity’s  balm,  oh,  be  hourly  restoring 
The  pleasures  they  lost  by  the  mariner’s  fall. 

Remember  how  oft  on  the  mountainous  billows, 

For  you  we  have  counted  the  moments  of  night,  , 

That  you  might  enjoy,  undisturbed  on  your  pillows,  | 

The  magical  dreams  of  ideal  delight.  i 

We  die  for  our  country,  with  proud  exultation. 

Yet  sorrowful  seem  it  to  visit  no  more  | 

The  friends  we  have  thought  of,  in  fond  expectation,  | 
Of  meeting  so  soon  on  our  peaceable  shore ! 

Though  destined  awhile  from  those  blessings  to  sever, 

And  traverse  the  merciless  waves  of  the  main ; 

Ah,  little  we  fancied  our  A'essel  would  never 
Her  ensign  display  to  old  England  again. 

Farewell,  my  dear  country!  no  skill  can  restore  us, 

The  next  foaming  billow  our  misery  ends : — ■ 

It  comes ! but  the  angeis  of  mercy  assure  us 
Each  Briton  will  cherish  our  kindred  and  friends. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA, 
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LOSS  OF  THE  CATHERINE  AND  FIVE  OTHER 
VESSELS. 

In  the  year  1795,  it  was  judged  expedient,  in  order  to  pro- 
secute the  war  with  alacrity,  to  transport  a strong  body  of 
troops  to  the  West  Indies  under  the  command  of  General  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie  : and  on  the  loth  of  November,  1795,  the 
fleet,  under  convoy  of  Admiral  Christian’s  squadron,  sailed  i 
from  St.  Helen’s. 

The  following  day,  the  wind  continuing  favourable,  carried 
the  fleet  down  channel ; and  as  the  Catherine  transport  came 
within  sight  of  the  isle  of  Purbeck,  Lieut.  Jenner,  an  officer 
on  board,  pointed  out  to  a fellow  passenger  the  rocks  where 
the  Halsewell  and  so  many  unfortunate  individuals  had 


perished.  He,  and  prnet  Burns,  had  been  unable  to  reach 
Southampton  until  the  Catherine  had  sailed,  they  therefore 
hired  a hoy  to  overtake  her:  and  on  embarking  at  St.  Helen’s 
the  former  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  a letter  to  his  mntbpr’ 
that  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  do  so.  ’ 

On  Tuesday,  the  17th,  the  fleet  was  off  Portland,  standing 
to  the  westward ; but  the  wind  shifting  and  blowing  a strong 
gale  at  S.S.  W.,  the  admiral,  doubtful  whether  they  could  clear 
the  channel,  made  a signal  for  putting  into  Torbay,  which 
i some  of  the  transports  were  then  in  sight  of.  They,  however 
could  not  make  the  buoy,  and  as  the  gale  increased,  and  a 
thick  fog  came  on,  the  admiral  thought  it  best  to  alter  his  de- 
sign  ; and  about  five  in  the  afternoon  made  a signal  for  stand 
ing  out  to  sea.  On  account  of  the  immense  sacrifice  of  human 
life,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a detailed  account  of  the  dis- 


LOSS  OF  THE  CATHERINE,  VENUS,  AND  PIEDMONT  TRANSPORTS,  AND  THE  ^.OLUS,  GOLDEN  GROVE,  AND  THOMAS,  MERCHANT 

VESSELS,  DECEMBER  18,  1795. 


astrous  calamity  : but  the  following  circumstances  relative  to 
the  Catherine  were  communicated  by  a female  who  was  a pas- 
senger on  board,  and  miraculously  preserved. 

“ The  evening  of  the  17th  was  boisterous  and  threatening  ; 
the  master  said,  he  was  apprehensive  we  should  have  bad 
weather  ; and  when  I was  desired  to  go  on  deck  and  look  at 
the  appearance  of  the  sky,  I observed  that  it  was  troubled  and 
red,  with  great  heavy  clouds  flying  in  all  directions,  and  a 
sort  of  dull  mist  surrounding  the  moon.  On  repeating  this 
to  the  other  passengers,  two  of  whom  had  been  at  sea  before, 
they  said  we  should  certainly  have  a stormy  night;  and  in- 
deed, it  proved  so  very  tempestuous  that  no  rest  was  to  be  j 
obtained.  Nobody,  however,  seemed  to  think  there  was  any  ' 


danger,  though  the  fog  was  so  thick  that  the  master  could  see 
nothing  by  which  to  direct  his  course  ; but  he  thought  that 
he  had  sufficient  sea-room. 

“ The  fatigue  I had  suffered  from  the  tossing  of  the  ship, 
and  the  violence  with  which  she  continued  to  roll,  had  kept 
me  in  bed.  It  was  about  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  when  the  mate  looked  down  into  the  cabin,  and  cried 
‘ Save  yourselves  if  you  can  !’ 

“ The  consternation  and  terror  of  that  moment,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe.  I had  on  a loose  dressing-gown,  and  wrap- 
ping it  round  me,  I went  up  not  quite  on  deck,  but  to  the  top 
1 of  the  stairs,  from  whence  I saw  the  sea  break  mountains  high 
' against  the  shore.  The  passengers  and  soldiers  seemed  thun- 
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derstruck  by  tbe  sense  of  imraediate  and  iiieyitable  danger  ; 
and  the  seamen,  too,  conscious  of  the  hopelessness  of  apy 
exertion,  stood  in  speechless  agony,  certain  of  nrieeting,  in  a 
few  moments,  the  destruction  which  now  menaced  thern. 

‘‘  While  I thus  surveyed  the  scene  around  me,  in  a kind  of 
dread  which  no  language  can  portray,  Mr.  Burns,  au 
of  dragoons,  who  had  come  up  in  his  shirt,  called  to  Mr. 
Jenner  and  Mr.  Stains  for  his  cloak  ; but  in  such  a moment 
nobody  could  attend  to  anything  but  self-preservation. 

“ Mr.  Jenner,  Mr.  Stains,  and  Mr.  Dodd  now  passed  ine, 
their  countenances  sufficiently  expressing  their  sense  of , the 
dreadful  situation  in  which  we  all  were.  Mr.  Burns  spoke  to 
me  cheerfully,  he  bade  me  take  good  courage,  and  Mr.  Jenner 
observed  there  was  a good  shore  near,  and  all  would  do  well. 

“ These  gentlemen  then  went  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  with 
the  intention,  as  I believe,  of  seeing  whether  it  was  possible 
to  get  on  shore.  The  master  of  the  vessel  alone  remained 
near  the  companion,  when  suddenly  a tremendous  wave  broke 
over  the  ship,  and  struck  me  with  such  violence  that  I was 
stunned  for  a moment ; and  before  I was  able  to  recover  my- 
self, the  ship  herself  struck,  with  a force  so  great  as  to  throw 
me  from  the  stairs  into  the  cabin ; the  master  also  being 
thrown  down  near  me.  At  the  same  instant,  the  cabin,  with 
a dreadful  crash,  broke  in  upon  us  ; and  planks  and  beams 
threatened  to  bury  us  in  ruins.  The  master,  however,  soon 
recovered  himself : he  left  me  to  go  again  upon  deck,  and  I 
saw  him  no  more. 

“A  sense  of  my  condition  lent  me  strength  to  disengage 
myself  from  thb'  boMds  and  fragrnents  by  ivhich  I was  sur- 
rounded, and  ,i  oiice  nlpfe  gdt  up' the  stairs — I hardly  know 
how.  But  Ayhat'  a scene  did  I behold  1 The  masts  were  all 
lying  across  ^he  s*h^itered  remains  of  the  deck,  and  no  living 
creature  appeared' o^^^  all  were  gone,  though  I knew  not 
then  they  were  gOnb  for  ever.  X looked  forward  to  the  shore, 
but  there  J could  seeTiothing  except  the  dreadful  surf  that 
broke  against  it,  while  Behind  the  ship,  immense  black  waves 
rose  like  . tremendous  ruins.  I knew  that  they  must  over- 
whelm heiV  and  thought  that  there  could  be  no  escape  for 
me.  ‘ ■ 

“ Believing,  then,  that  death  was  immediate  anj  unavoid- 
able, my  ijlea  was  to  regain  my  bej  in  the  cabin,  and  there 
resigning 'myself  to  the  will  of  God,  await  the  approaching 
momenta  Mbwever,  ! could  not  reach  it,  and,  for  a while  was 
insensible: ' then  the  vibleht  breaking  up  of  the  wreck  again 
roused  me  to  recbllectioh.  I found  myself  near  the  cabin 
windows,  and  rising  round  me.  It  rapidly 

increased,  aiid' the  dfbwning  were  present  tC  fny 

view;  yet  1 well  remeniber  seelti^  therfiifniture  of  the  cabin 
floating  about.  I sat  almost  enclose’j  By  pieces  of  the  wrebk, 
and  the  water  now  reached  my  ‘breast.  ' ' ' 

“The  bruises  I had  received  made  every  exertion  ex- 
tremely difficult, and  my  loose  gown  was  so  entangled  among 
the  beams  and  fragments  of'  the  wreck,  that  I could  not  dis- 
engage it.  Still  the  desire  of  life,  the  hope  of  being  wel- 
comed on  shore,  wlnther  1 thought  my  friends  had  escaped, 
and  the  remembrance  of  iny  child,  all  united  in  inspiring  me 
with  courage  to  attempt  saving  myself.  I again  tried  to 
loosen  my  gown,  but  found  it  impossible,  and  the  wreck  con- 
tinued to  strike  so  violently,  and  the  ruins  to  close  so  much 
more  round  me,  that  I now  expected  to  be  crushed  to  death. 

“As  the  ship  drifted  higher  on  the  stones,  the  water  rather 
lessened  as  the  waves  went  back,  but  on  their  return  con- 
tinued to  cover  me;  and  I once  or  twice  lost  my  breath,  and, 
for  a moment,  iriy  recollection.  When  I had  power  to  think, 
the  principle  of  Self-preservation  still  urged  me  to  exertion. 

“ The  cabin  now  broke  more  and  more,  and  through  a large 
breach  I saw  the  shore  very  near  me.  Amidst  the  tumults 
of  the  raging  waves  I had  a glimpse  of  the  people,  who  were 
gathering  up  what  the  sea  drove  towards  them;  but  I thought 
they  could  not  see  me,  and  from  them  I despaired  of  assist- 
ance. Therefore  I determined  to  make  one  effort  to  pre- 
serve my  life.  I disengaged  my  arms  from  the  dressing  go  Wn, 
and  finding  myself  able  to  move,  I quitted  the  wreck  and  felt 
myself  on  the  ground.  I attempted  to  run,  but  was  too  feeble 
to  save  myself  from  a raging  vvave  which  overtook  and  over- 
whelmed me,  Theji  1 believed  mvself  gone,  yet,  half  suffo- 


cated as  I was,  I struggled  very  much,  and  I remember  that  ‘ 
I thought  I was  very  long  in  dying.  ' The  waves  left  me,  l! 
breathed  again,  and  made  another  attempt  to  get  higher  upon! 
the  bank;  but,  quite  exhausted,  I fell  down,  and  my  senseg| 
forsook  me.  i 

“ By  this,  time  I was  observed  by  , some  of  the  people  on  the 
bank, and  two  nien  came  to  my  a^ssistance!  They  lifted  me 
lip,  I once*  more  recovered  some  faint  recollection;  and  aaj 
they  bore  me  along,  X was  sensible  one  of  them  said,  that  thei 
sea  would  overtake  us,  that  he  must  let  me  go,  and  take  care! 
of  his  own  life.  I only  remember  clinging  to  the  other,  and 
imploring  him  not  to  abandon  me  to  the  merciless  waves: 
but  I have  a very  confused  idea  of  what  passed,  until  I saw 
the  boat  into  which  I was  to  be  put  to  cross  the  Fleet  water! 
I had  then  just  strength  to  say,  ‘For  God’s  sake  do  not  take 
me  to  sea  again.’  ' 

“ I believe  the  apprehension  of  it,  added  to  my  other  suf, 
ferings,  tended  to  deprive  me  of  sensibility;  for  I have  not  th€ 
least  Recollection  of  anything  afterwards,  until  roused  by  the' 
remedies  applied  to  restore  me  in  a farm-house,  whither  ]l 
was  carried.  There  I heard  a number  of  women  around  me, 
who  asked  me  a great  many  questions,  which  1 was  unable 
to  answer.  I remember  hearing  one  say,  that  I was  a French 
woman,  another,  that  I was  a negro;  and  indeed  I was  sc 
bruised,  and  in  such  a disfigured  condition,  that  the  conjec- 
tures of  these  people  are  not  surprising. 

“ When  recovering  some  degree  of  confused  recollection.j 
and  able  to  speak,  I begged  they  would  allow  ine  to  go  tfi 
bed.  This,  however,  I (lid  npt  ask  with  any  expectation  o1 
life;  for  I was  how  in  such  a state  of  .suffering,  that  my  onl} 
wish  was  to  be  allowed  to  lie  do  Wn  and  die  in  piece. 

“Nothing  could  exceed  ^Be  humanity  of  Mr.  Abbott  oil 
Fleet  Farmhouse,  hor  the  compassionate  attention  of  hijj 
sister.  Miss  Abbot;  who  not  only  a|For(^ed  Ihe  immediate  as-f 
sistance,  but  continued  for  some  day^  to  attend  me  with  sucll 
kindness  and  humanity,  as  I ahall  al  ways  remeinb  with  th(| 
sincere'st  gratitude.”  ‘ ' : 

The  unfortunate  sufferer  who  Xurnished  the  preceding  narl 
rative  of  her  providential  delivefance  from  a calamity  whiclp 
had  proved  fatal  to  so  many,  was  attended  with  great  huma.| 
nity  by  Mr.  Bryer,  while  a wpiiiid  in  her  foot,  and  the  daihi^' 
gerous  bruis:es  she.had  receiv'ed,  prevented  her  from  quitdnpj , 
the  shel^r  she  fir^t  found  under  theyoof  of  Mr.  ABbott,  at' 
Fleet.  As  soon  as  ^e  was  in  a condition  to  be  removed  tcL 
Weymouth,  Mr.  Bryer,  who  was  a resident  surgeon,  received 
her  into  his  house,  where  Mrs.  Bryer  assisted  id  her  recovery! 
by  such  benevolent  offices  of  consolation  as  her  situation  ad*| 
initted.  In  the  meantime,  the  gentlemen  of  the  south  bat- 
talion of  the  Gloucester  Militia,  who  had  dohe  everything 
possible  towards  the  preservation  of  tlmse  wfid'Xvere  the  vic-| 
tims  of  the  storm,  now  liberally  contributed  to  alleviate  thel 
pecuniary  distresses  of  the  survivors. ' None  seemed  to  have* 
so  forcible  a claim  on  their  pity  as  this  forlorn  and  helplest 
stranger;  and  she  alone,  of  forty  souls,  excepting  a single 
ship  Boy,  survived  the  wreck  of  the  Catherine.  There  pe*, 
rished  twelve  seamen,  two  soldiers’ wives,  twenty-two  dra-j 
goons,  and  four  officers.'  Lieutenant  Stains,  Lieutenant 
Jenner,  the  representative  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  fa- 
mily in  Gloucestershire,  Mr.  Dodd,  of  the  hospital  staff*,  and. 
Cornet  Burns,  the  son  of  an  American  loyalist  of  consider, 
able  property,  who  had  been  deprived  of  everything  for  his| 
adherence  to  the  British  government.  Having  no  dependence] 
but  on  the  promises  of  government  to  indemnify  those  who' 
had  suffered  on  that  account,  he,  after  years  of  distress  andx 
difficulty,  obtained  a coriietcy  in  the  26ch  regiment  of  drai-! 
goons,  then  going  to  the  West  Indies,  and  thus  perished  in' 
his  twenty-fourth  year.  This  officer  had  intended  embark-j 
ing  in  another  transport,  and  had  actually  sent  his  horse  on 
board,  when,  finding  the  Catherine  was  more  commodious,  he  , 
gave  her  the  preference,  while  the  other  put  back  toSpithead 
in  safety.  The  mangled  remains  of  Lieutenant  Jenner  were 
two  days  afterwards  found  upon  the  beach,  and  interred  with' 
military  honours.  j 

The  Catherine  was  not  the  only  ye'sel  Avhich  suffered  in  thej 
tempest.  Those  on  shore,  who  had  the  preceding  evening 
listened  to  its  raging,  could  not  avoid  feeling  the  most  lively 
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filarm  for  its  conSequencOs ; and  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
18fh  of  November,  several  pilots,  and  other  persons,  were  as- 
sembled on  the  promontory  called  the  Look-out,  at  Weymouth, 
where  the  dangers  and  distresses  of  many  of  the  transports 
were  too  apparent. 

Soon  after,  a lieutenant  of  the  navy,  resident  at  Weymouth, 
applied  to  the  major  of  a militia  regiment  for  a guard  to  be 
sent  to  the  Chisell  Bank,  as  a large  ship,  supposed  to  be  a fri- 
gate, was  on  shore.  This  was  immediately  granted,  and  the 
major  himself  marched  with  a captain’s  guard. 

The  wind  was  so  violent  that  it  was  Avith  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty the  party  could  reach  the  place  of  their  destination. 
There  they  found  the  iEolus,  a large  merchantman,  laden  with 
timber  for  the  government,  driven  on  shore.  Lieutenant 
Mason,  R.N.,  and  his  brother,  a midshipman,  perished  in  her; 
and  a number  of  men,  who  would  probably  have  been  saved 
had  they  understood  the  signals  from  shore.  The  men  of  Port- 
land, who  crowded  down  to  the  scene  of  desolation,  threw  small 
pebbles  at  them,  as  to  make  them  hear  was  impossible,  mean- 
ing that  they  should  remain  on  board,  as  they  foresaw  that 
the  ship  would  drive  high  on  the  bank,  when  they  might  leave 
her  without  hazard;  and  though  many  of  them  were  dreadfully 
bruised,  those  who  remained  on  board  were  feaved. 

Not  far  from  the  same  place  the  Golden  Grove,  another  mer- 
chantman, was  stranded;  and  in  her  Dr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Bur- 
rows of  St.  Kitt’s,  were  lost;  but  Lieutenant-colonel  Ross,  who 
was  also  on  board,  escaped  on  shore.  These  two  vessels  had 
struck  against  a part  of  the  passage-house,  almost  on  the  same 
spot  where  the  Zenobia,  a Erench  frigate,  had  gone  to  pieces  in 
1763. 

But  about  four  miles  to  the  westward,  where  the  Catherine 
was  wrecked,  the  scene  of  distress  was  infinitely  greater. 
Nearly  opposite  to  the  villages  of  Elect  and  Chickerell,  the 
Piedmont  and  Venus  transport  ships,  and  the  Thomas,  a mer- 
chant ship,  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  Catherine. 

On  board  the  Piedmont  were  138  soldiers  of  the  63rd  regi- 
ment, under  the  command^of  Captain  Barcroft,  with  Lieute- 
nant Ash  and  Mr.  Kelly,  the  surgeon,  belonging  to  the  same 
regiment.  Of  all  these.  Sergeant  Richardson,  eleven  privates, 
and  four  seamen  alone  survived  the  catastrophe — all  the  rest 
perished. 

Captain  Barcroft’s  life  had  been  spent  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  While  a young  man  he  served  in  America,  during 
the  war  between  England  and  her  colonies;  and  being  then 
taken  prisoner  was  severely  treated.  In  1794,  he  served  on 
the  continent  with  a company  which  he  raised  in  his  native 
county;  and  at  the  siege  of  Nimeguen  he  was  one  of  the  last 
who  retreated  along  a single  plank,  knee- deep  in  w'ater,  under 
a heavy  fire  from  the  enemy.  In  a few  months  after  his  return 
he  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  and  perished  in  the  tempest 
in  the  outset  of  his  voyage. 

Of  the  few  -who  reached  the  shore  from  the  Piedmont,  there 
was  scarcely  one  who  was  not  dreadfully  bruised,  and  some  of 
them  had  their  limbs  broken.  An  unfortunate  veteran  of  the 
63rd,  though  his  leg  Avas  dreadfully  fractured,  had  sufficient 
resolution  to  creep  for  shelter  under  a fishing-boat,  Avhich  lay 
inverted  on  the  further  side  of  the  bank.  There  his  groans 
Avere  for  some  time  unheard,  until  he  Avas  discovered  by  Mr. 
Smith,  a passenger  in  the  Thomas  merchant-ship,  Avho  had 
himself  been  Avrecked,  and  Avas  then  Avandering  along  the 
shore.  In  this  ship,  the  Thomas,  Captain  BroAvn,  bound  to 
Oporto,  the  master,  his  son,  and  nearly  all  the  creAv  Avere  lost; 
the  only  persons  saved  being  the  mate,  three  seamen,  and  Mr. 
Smith.  This  young  gentleman  was  on  his  Avay  to  Lisbon,  and 
his  fortunate  escape  from  sharing  the  fate  of  his  companions, 
was  chiefiy  in  consequence  of  his  remaining  on  board,  after  all 
the  rest  had  left  the  ship,  or  were  washed  aAA'ay  by  the  AvaA-’es. 
She  had  then  drifted  high  upon  the  bank,  Avhen  he  leaped  out  of 
her  and  reached  the  ground. 

Though  weak,  and  encumbered  by  his  wet  clothes,  he  gained 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bank,  but  on  gazing  on  the  dreary  beach 
around  him,  he  considered  himself  cast  aAvay  on  an  uninhabited 
coast,  till  at  length  observing  a fishing-boat  he  approached  it, 
and  heard  the  groans  of  the  unfortunate  old  soldier,  Avhom  he 
attempted  to  relieve.  He  found  himself,  however  too  weak  to 


, , - was  a considerable  timeTbefore 

he  observed  any  means  of  assistance  near.  At  last  he  per* 
ceived  a man  at  some  distance,  and  hastening  to  him,  eagerly 
, inquired  Avhether  a surgeon  could  be  procured  for  a poor  crea- 
' ture  Avith  a broken  limb,  Avho  lay  under  a boat.  So  little,  how- 
I ever,  was  the_  alacrity  Avhich  the  man  exhibited,  that  Mr. 
Smith  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  his  good  offices  by  the* 

I gift  of  half  a guinea,  Avhich  he  imagined  Avould  induce  him  to 
I seek  Avhat  was  so  much  required;  but  the  man  with  the  greatest 
1 effrontery  and  coolness  pocketed  the  half-guinea,  and  then  said 
I he  Avas  a king’s  officer,  and  must  see  Avhat  bales  of  goods  were 
! driven  on  shore ; telling  Mr.  Smith  there  Avas  a ferry  about  four 
miles  off,  by  which  he  might  get  to  Weymouth.  The  young 
man  Avas  thus  disappointed  in  his  benevolent  design,  and  the 
soldier  died  in  that  deplorable  condition,  before  it  Avas  possible 
for  any  other  aid  to  reach  him. 

In  the  Thomas,  the  vessel  which  Mr.,Snnth  had  left,  he  AAnt- 
nessed  scenes  not  less  distressing.  Mr.  ProAVn,  the  master, 
Avas  carried  away  by  an  immense  wave  just  as  he  was  stripping 
off  his  clothes  to  endeavour  to  save  himself,  and  Av'as  instantly 
folloAved  by  his  son,  exclaiming,  “Oh,  my  fiither,  my  father! 
ray  poor  father!”  The. bodies  of  both  Avere  afterAvards  found 
and  interred  at  Wyke. 

On  board  the  Venus,  out  of  ninety-six  persons,  only  Mr. 
John  Darley  of  the  hospital-staff,  Serjeant-major  Hearne, 
tweh’-e  soldiers,  four  seamen,  and  a boy  Averc  saved.  Mr.  Dar- 
ley escaped  by  throwing  himself  from  the  Avreck  at  a moment 
Avhen  it  drifted  high  on  the  stones;  he  reached  them  Avithout 
broken  limbs,  but,  overtaken  by  the  furious  sea,  he  was  carried 
back  so  far  as  to  be  barely  capable  of  regaining  the  ground. 
NotAvithstanding  the  Aveight  of  his  clothes,  Avhich  Avere  drenched 
with  Avater,  and  his  exhausted  state,  he  got  to  the  top  of  the 
bank;  but  there  the  power  of  further  exertion  failed  him,  and 
he  fell.  While  lying  in  this  situation,  trying  to  recover  breath 
and  strength,  a number  of  people  from  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages passed  him;  they  had  crossed  the  Elect  Avaterin  the  hope 
of  sharing  the  plunder  of  A^essels  that  had  been  wrecked,  and 
which  the  loAver  inhabitants  of  the  coast  were  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  considering  as  their  right. 

Darley  Avas  so  far  from  meeting  Avith  assistance  from 
those  AA'lio  Avere  noAv  more  intent  upon  plundering  the  dead 
than  thinking  of  the  living,  that  although  he  saAV  many  boats 
passing  and  repassing  the  Eleet  Avater,  he  found  great  difficulty 
in  procuring  a passage  for.  himself  and  tAvo  or  three  felloAv- 
sufferers,  Avho  had  joined  him.  But  having  passed  it,  he  met 
with  Mr.  Bryer,  to  Avhose  active  humanity  ail  the  sufferers  were 
eminently  indebted. 

Before  the  full  extent  of  this  dreadful  calamity  was  known 
at  Weymouth,  the  officers  of  the  South  Gloucester  militia,  with 
equal  humanity,  were  devising  means  how  they  might  best 
succour  the  survivors,  and  perform  the  last  duties  to  the  re- 
mains of  those  who  had  perished.  On  the  morning  of  the 
10th  of  November  one  of  them,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bryer 
of  Weymouth,  rode  to  the  villages  where  those  who  had 
escaped  the  various  wrecks  had  found  a temporary  shelter. 
In  a house  at  Chickerell  they  found  Serjeant  Richardson  and 
eleven  privates  of  the  63rd  regiment,  two  of  whom  had  frac- 
tured limbs,  and  almost  all  the  rest  either  Avounds  or  bruises. 
In  other  houses  they  found  that  several  of  the  sufferers  had 
been  received,  and  Avere  as  comfortably  accommodated  as 
circumstances  would  allow. 

The  gentlemen  then  crossed  the  Fleet  Avater  to  the  beach, 
and  there,  Avhatever  idea  may  have  been  previously  formed 
of  it,  the  horror  of  the  scene  infinitely  surpassed  expectation  ; 
no  celebrated  field  of  carnage  ever  presented,  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  a more  awful  sight  than  that  now  exhibited  by  the 
Chisell  Bank.  For  more  than  two  miles  it  was  literally 
strewed  Avith  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  with  frag- 
ments of  Avreck,  and  piles  of  plundered  goods,  Avhich  groups 
of  people  Avere  carrying  away  regardless  of  the  sight  of 
drowned  and  mangled  corpses,  that  filled  the  ncAV  spectators 
with  sorrow  and  amazement. 

On  the  rnangled  remains  of  the  unfortunate  victims,  death 
appeared  in  all  its  hideous  forms.  Either  the  sea,  or  the 
merciless  wreckers,  as  these  inhuman  harpies  are  called,  who 


fulfil  his  intentions  alone,  and  it 
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had  first  gone  down  to  the  shore,  had  stripped  them  of  the 
clothes  which  the  sufferers  had  worn  at  the  fatal  moment. 
The  remnants  of  a military  stock,  the  collar  or  wristbands  of 
a shirt,  or  a piece  of  blue  pantaloons,  were  all  the  fragments 
of  their  apparel  that  remained. 

The  only  means  they  had  of  distinguishing  the  officers  from 
the  men,  was  the  different  appearance  of  their  hands  from 
those  of  men  accustomed  to  hard  labour ; but^  some  were 
known  by  the  description  given  of  them  by  their  friends  or 
by  persons  who  were  in  the  same  vessel  with  them.  The 
corpse  of  Captain  Barcroft  was  recognised  by  the  honourable 
scars  which  he  had  received  in  the  service  of  his  country ; and 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  him,  and  several  more,  had  the 
satisffiction  of  learning  that  their  bodies  were  rescued  from 
the  sea  and  interred  with  military  honours. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  November  the  20th,  a lieutenant  of 
the  militia  regiment  who  had  been  appointed  to  superintend 
the  melancholy  office  of  interment,  repaired  to  the  scene  of 
destruction;  but  from  the  necessary  preliminaries  of  obtaining 
the  authority  of  a magistrate  to  remove  the  bodies,  not  more 
than  twenty-five  were  buried  that  day.  The  bodies  of  Captain 
Barcroft,  Lieut.  Sutherland,  Cornet  Graydon,  Lieut.  Ker,  and 
two  women,  were  then  selected  to  be  put  into  coffins;  and  on 
the  following  day  those  of  Lieut.  Jenner  and  Cornet  Burns 
being  found,  were  distinguished  in  the  same  manner. 

The  total  number  of  dead  bodies  found  upon  the  beach 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-four,  so  that  the  duty  of 
interment  was  so  heavy  and  fatiguing,  that  it  was  not  until  the 
twenty-third,  that  all  the  remains  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
were  deposited  in  the  ground.  Of  these  there  were  two  hundred 
and  eight  who  were  committed  to  the  earth  as  decently  as  cir- 
cumstances would  admit,  in  graves  dug  on  the  Fleet  side  of  the 
beach  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea,  where  a pile  of  stones  was 
raised  on  each  to  mark  where  they  lay. 

Twelve  coffins  were  sent  to  receive  the  bodies  of  the  women, 
but  nine  only  being  found,  the  surplus  ones  were  appointed  to 
receive  the  remains  of  the  officers. 

Two  waggons  were  next  sent  to  the  Fleet  water  to  receive 
the  coffins,  in  which  the  shrouded  bodies  of  seventeen  officers 
and  nine  women  had  been  placed;  and  on  the  24th  they  were 
carried  to  the  church-yard  of  Wyke,  preceded  by  a captain, 
subaltern,  and  fifty  men  of  the  Gloucester  militia,  and  attended 
by  Mr.  Smith,  the  young  gentleman  before-mentioned,  as  chief 
mourner.  The  officers  were  mostly  interred  in  a large  grave 
north  of  the  church  tower,  with  military  honours,  and  Lieute- 
nant Ker  in  a grave  on  the  other  side  of  the  tower.  The 
remains  of  the  nine  women,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the 
church  during  the  ceremony,  were  then  committed  to  the  earth. 

Two  monuments  have  been  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferers,  on  the  first  of  which  is  the  following 
inscription; — 

To  the  memory  of 

Captain  Ambrose  William  Barcroft,  Lieutenant  Harry  Ash, 
and  Mr.  Kelly,  surgeon,  of  the  63rd  regiment  of  Light 
Infantry ; 

Of  Lieut.  Stephen  Jenner  of  the  6th  West  India  regiment ; 

Lieut.  Stains  of  the  2nd  West  India  regiment ; 

Lieut.  James  Sutherland  of  Col.  Whyte’s  West  India 
regiment ; 

Lieut  B.  Chadwick  of  Col.  >^hyte’s  West  India  regiment ; 
Cornet  William  Stuckely  Burns  of  the  26th  Light  Dragoons ; 
Cornet  Benjamin  Graydon  of  the  3rd  West  India  regiment ; 

Two  hundred  and  fifteen  soldiers  and  seamen ; 
and  nine  women ; 

AVho  perished  by  shipwreck  on  Portland  Beach, 
Opposite  the  villages  of  Langton,  Fleet,  and  Chickerell, 

On  Wednesday,  the  18th  day  of  November,  1795. 

On  the  second  monument  is  inscribed, 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Major  John  Charles  Ker, 

Military  Commandant  of  Hospitals  in  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  to  that  of  his  son, 

Lieut.  James  Ker  of  the  40th  regiment  of  foot. 

Who  both  departed  this  life  on  November  18th,  1795  ; 

The  first  aged  40,  and  the  latter  14  years. 


The  fate  of  both  was  truly  deplorable,  and  is  a melancholy 
example  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs. 

Thev  were  embarked  in  the  Venus  transport,  and  left  ! 

Portsmouth 

The  15th  of  the  above-mentioned  month,  | 

With  a fleet  full  of  troops  destined  on  an  expeditioii  jl 

To  the  West  Indies,  under  the  command  of  y 

General  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie. 

A storm  having  arisen  on  the  17th,  which  lasted  ; 

Till  the  next  day,  many  of  the  ships  were  lost,  and  ^ 

The  Venus  wrecked  on  Portland  Beach. 

Major  Ker  and  his  son  were  both  unfortunately  drowned,  i « 
With  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  and  crew. 

The  major  s body  could  not  be  found,  although  it  is  possible!  j 
It  may  have  been  among  the  many  others  \ 

Which  were  driven  ashore  i 

And  buried  in  this  church-yard.  ij ' 

His  son’s  corpse  was  ascertained,  and  lies  intered  under  this  j 

stone,  i^< 

Which  is  raised  at  the  expense  of 
John  William  Ker,  Esq., 

Brother  of  the  Major,  !i 

In  commemoration  of  the  affection  he  bore  him.  ■ 

" ^ 

THE  “ SEA  SARPINT.” 

“ ‘ Well,  as  I said  before,’  continued  Barney  O’Bother  to  his  j 
wife,  who  was  seated  by  his  side,  over  a skillet  of  potatoesji.; 
immediately  above  which  hung  a red  herring  they  both  apjj  i 
peared  to  devour  in  imagination,  while  they  in  reality  causec  i 
the  contents  of  the  pot  to  vanish  down  their  throats  witl  ■ 
inconceivable  swiftness,  “as  I said  before  avourneen,  Paddyj 
Murphy  was  as  good  a fisherman  as  iver  threw  a net,  and  aj,'!^ 
stout  and  clever  a fellow  as  iver  shook  a shilelah  at  wake  ori 
christening,  and  a good  Catholic  to  boot!  Well,  poor  Paddj  j 
took  himself  ofl  one  fine  summer  morning,  to  seek  his  fortune  j 
upon  the  broad  seas,  in  a ship  bound  to  a friend  of  his — on«  \ 
Phillip  Delphi,  I think  he  called  him,  in  America.  ‘Goocj'  j 
bye  to  ye,’  says  he  to  me,  taking  my  hand  and  shaking  it  tih  i 
he  put  my  shoulder  out  of  joint;  ‘ and  good  luck  to  you  say  l 
I,’  giving  him  a squaze  that  made  his  fist  as  soft  as  a roastec  : 
apple;  and  away  then  he  wint.  Well,  I saw  no  more  of  liini! 
for  many  a long  day ; but  when  he  did  come  back,  he  tould  mi;  i 
all  about  his  voyage  to  America,  and  how  he  got  there;  and  i|i 
you  were  to  guess  from  this  time  to  the  day  of  judgmint,  ye’| 
niver  hit  upon  the  way  he  thravelled.  jl 

“ ‘ Well,’  says  he  to  me,  ‘ Barney,’  says  he,  ‘ Avhen  we  had  ruit 
about  a hundred  leagues  from  ould  Ireland,  wid  a spanking 
breeze  in  our  starn,  Tim  Tackle,  the  boatswain’s  mate,  roaree 
out  a thousand  murders  I’  ' i 

“‘Hubbaboo,’  says  the  captain,  ‘what’s  the  row?’  } 

“ ‘ Blood  and  ’ouns,’  cried  Pat  Murphy,  ‘ but  here’s  the  Ameil 
rican  sea-sarpint  in  raal  earnest.’  ij, 

“And  sure  enough,  there  the  captain  saw  it  wid  his  own  eyesj; 
for  the  head  of  it  was  claan  over  the  ship’s  bows,  and  thi 
tail  was  tickling  the  rudder  into  fits  all  at  the  same  time.  Tli  jj 
poor  captain’s  teeth  began  to  play  marrow-bones  and  clea  vers 
you  may  be  sure,  and  divil  a soul  aboord  the  ship  but  ducket^ 
under  the  hatches,  except  the  steersman ; and  he  had  as  stou 
a heart  as  Paddy.  ‘Be  aisy,  be  aisy,  now,’  says  Pat  to  thi 
captain,  ‘and  don’t  be  so  frightened,  for  I’m  going  to  show  yi 
the  way  to  get  to  America  in  no  time  at  all ; so  get  your  dispatche  i 
ready,  and  a compass  out  of  the  binnacle,  and  I’ll  go  before 
and  tell  ’em  that  you  are  on  the  road.  And  do  you  Bill,’  say^ 
he,  talking  to  a powder  monkey,  ‘ fetch  me  that  lot  of  bullock’ 
bladders  out  of  the  jolly  boat.’  Well,  when  he  got  the  bladj 
ders  what  do  ye  think  he  did  then?  By  the  Hill  o’Howth  h, 
did  nothing  at  all  but  jump  claan  on  the  back  of  the  sarpinli 
‘ Oh,  ho  I’  says  the  cratur,  ‘ I’ve  got  ye  safe  enough  novi 
Paddy  Murphy,  I calculate.’  ‘By  the  trident  of  NeptunC; 
said  Paddy,  (paying  a compliment  to  the  sea-god,)  ‘ you  ma; 
say  that,  wid  your  own  ugly  mug,  and  ye  are  likely  to  keep 
longer  than  ye  bargain  for.’  Well,  with  that  he  made  no  morii 
ado  but  he  began  to  fasten  a bladder  by  way  of  a nightcajl 
upon  the  head  of  the  monster,  who  thought  to  make  a dive  t' 
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I ;he  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  the  divil  a bit  could  he  put  his  head 
i inder  the  waves,  in  course,  because  of  Pat  Murphy’s  cunning, 
j “ ‘ What  the  divil  are  ye  at?’  says  the  sarpint. 

! “ ‘Niver  you  trouble  your  head  about  that,*  says  Pat  Murphy ; 
;ind  with  that  he  slips  down  his  back,  and  ties  another  here 
'ind  another  there,  till  he  came  to  the  cratur’s  tail;  ‘ and  now,’ 
ays  he,  ‘ my  fine  fellow,  I’ll  get  you  to  carry  me  to  Phildelphi.’ 
“Well,  the  captain,  sure  enough,  gave  him  his  dispatches  and 
l ompass,  and  a good  keg  of  whiskey  to  sling  over  his  shoulder; 
j ind  Pat  sticking  his  knife  into  the  sarpint,  away  they  wint  at 
i thundering  rate  through  the  wide  ocean. 

1 “ Well,  when  they  had  travelled  all  night,  says  the  sarpint  to 
! !*at  l^Iurphy,  ‘ I’m  mighty  hungry,  and  should  be  much  ob- 
iged  if  ye’d  let  me  go  down  for  to  get  my  breakfast.’ 

“ ‘By  no  manes  at  all,’  says  Pat,  ‘ for  I’m  but  just  going  to  get 
ay  own,  and  so  ye  see,  we’ll  have  a snack  together;’  and  he 
nade  no  more  to  do,  but  outs  wid  his  knife,  and  whips  off  the 
nd  of  the  sarpint’s  tail,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  cratur. 

“ ‘ Well,  if  iver!’  said  the  sarpint,  ‘ that  is  free  and  aisy,  any 
low;  but  you’re  no  friend  o’  mine,  Paddy  Murphy,  to  be  cutting 
j iff  my  tail  for  your  breakfast.’ 

“ ‘ Take  a bit  ov  it,’  says  Pat,  shoving  a piece  into  his  mouth, 
sure  its  no  matter  at  which  end  ye  have  it, — may  be  ye’U 
liink  that  enough  to  contint  ye  till  ^nner  time.’ 

“ Great  were  the  wonders  that  the  sarpint  tould  Pat  Murphy 
if  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  make  him  take  off  the 
•ladders,  and  dive  wid  him  to  see  the  sights ; but  Pat  was’nt 

0 be  blarneyed  that  way ; for  himself  was  the  boy  that  had 
lissed  the  raal  stone,  and  wandered  all  among 

“ ‘ The  groves  of  Blarney  that  are  so  charming.’ 

Veil, — at  noon  the  sun  became  blazing  hot,  and  Paddy  piped 
11  hands  to  dinner  in  a good  boatswain-like  manner,  when  he 
eard  the  sarpint  declare  he  was  half-broiled  wid  the  heat. 
“‘Many  thanks  to  ye,’  says  Paddy,  ‘ for  the  information; 
lire  I’ve  been  waiting  to  hear  that  same  for  the  last  two  hours ; 
nd  now,  what  say  ye,  honey,  to  a joint  or  two  more  of  your 
wn  tail?’ 

j “ ‘Don’t  mention  it,’  said  the  sarpint,  ‘ for  the  last  bit  went 
! gainst  my  stomach  intirely,’ 

• “ ‘You’ve  a mighty  dainty  stomach  of  your  own,  then,’  said 
{ ’addy,  with  a cunning  look,  ‘ but  as  I’m  by  no  manes  in  life 
I articular,  w'hy  here  goes  for  the  first  cut.  ‘ You  should  have 

• een,’  said  Pat  Murphy,  ‘ how  the  monster  lashed  the  waves, 
nd  wriggled  and  spit  fire  and  smoke,  at  such  a rate,  that  the 

I eople  on  board  all  the  ships  that  were  in  sight  took  it  for  a 

1 team-packet  at  full  speed;  and  sure  enough  we  left  a train  of 
■I  moke  behind  us  for  miles  and  miles  in  length,’ — but  all 
t muldn’t  do  to  get  Paddy  off  the  back  of  him,  for  he  break- 

> isted,  dined,  and  supped  off  the  sarpint  for  ten  days,  and 
; fhen  he  reached  the  shore  where  his  friend  lived,  the 
•I  lonster  prayed  hard  for  his  life : but  Pat  put  an  end  to  his 
I rolics  by  cutting  off  his  head,  which,  as  he  says,  is  presarved 
i )r  the  curious  in  the  Museum  of  Phildelphi.” 

> By  this  time  Barney  and  his  rib  had  finished  the  skillet  of 
-(  otatoes,  so  he  returned  to  weeding  his  potato  bed,  while 
; udy  went  to  invite  the  pigs  and  the  poultry  to  dine  upon  the 

• ickets  of  those  they  had  consumed. 


POOR  MARK! 

A RECOLLECTION  OP  THE  PAST,  BY  HARRY  BLUFF. 

: “ On  the  5th  of  August,  1825,  we  brought  our  good  ship  the 

1 le  Queen  to  anchor  off  Calcutta.  We  had  on  board  a young 
lan,  the  captain’s  nephew,  who,  by  his  kind  disposition,  his 
; ; 2ady  acquiescence  to  the  wishes  of  the  seamen  when  within 
iason,  his  cheerful  voice,  and  brave  heart,  won  the  esteem  and 
: )ve  of  every  soul  on  board — Mark  and  myself,  ^vithin  twenty - 
mr  hours  of  my  setting  foot  on  board  the  ship,  were  sworn 
I ‘iends. 

1 “ The  captain  had  stepped  into  the  gig  which  pulled  for  shore, 
I ad  Mark  was  left  the  temporary  commander  of  the  vessel. 
{ he  evening  was  advancing,  and  the  sun  went  down  a deep  red, 
h ad  a deep  streak  of  crimson  along  the  horizon  marking  his  exit. 


i 

i 


the  sky,  cloudless  and  of  deep  blue,  completed  this  picture  of 
quietude  and  serenity.  Mark  came  on  deck,  and  coming  to 
me,  as  I stood,  said  merrily,  but  with  somewhat  of  pique  in  his 
tone: — 

“ ‘ How  confoundedly  provoking ! Uncle’s  gone  ashore,  and 
when  I asked  leave  for  you  and  me  to  accompany  him,  said 
there  would  be  time  enough  for  that  by-and-bye.  I told  him 
you  was  a botanist,  and  wanted  to  inspect  the  nature  of  the 
plants,  when  he  says,  as  sharp  as  though  he  was  one  of  the  pro- 
fession himself,  ‘ Well,  we’ll,  indulge  him;  Bruton  shall  collect 
some  for  him.  Decent,  wasn’t  it?’  Before  I could  reply  to  his 
query,  he  cried,  ‘ What  do  you  say  to  a bath?’  ‘Why,  begging 
your  honour’s  pardon,’  said  the  captain  of  the  foretop,  an  old 
sailor,  and  a wise  one  too,  ‘ it  would  doubtless  be  very  pleasant 
but  very  dangerous.’  ‘ Dangerous,’  repeated  Mark;  ‘ well,  by 
old  Father  Neptune,  you’ve  either  had  an  extra  dose  of  grog, 
or  your  sight’s  bad.  Why,  man  alive,  the  water’s  as  smooth 
as  a lady’s  mirror.’  ‘ That  may  be,’  returned  the  old  man  ‘ but 
Master  Mark,  many  a smooth  surface  hides  a dangerous  inte- 
rior. There  has  been  a shark,  ah ! and  a white  one  too,*  follow- 
ing this  ship  these  three  days  past.’  ‘A  shark,  eh?’  says 
Mark,  ‘ well  Jack,  and  do  you  think  he’d  take  a fancy  to  such 
carrion,  as  me?  No  such  luck!  My  father,’  said  he,  with  a tinge 
of  sorrow  and  bitterness  in  his  tone ; ‘ my  father  was  ruined  by 
a land-shark,  and  I doubt  me,  if  I were  to  perish  through  this 
sea  one  you  talk  of,  but  mine  would  be  the  happiest  death.’  A 
few  words  are  requisite,  explanatory  of  Mark’s  last  remark. 
His  father  had  been  a prosperous  and  wealthy  merchant ; but 
in  an  unfortunate  moment,  having  endorsed  a bill  of  immense 
amount  for  an  unprincipled  friend  of  his,  who  dishonoured  it, 
his  goods  and  person  were  seized  by  the  importunate  creditors. 
The  former  were  sold,  whilst  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  He 
came  out  a ruined  and  broken-hearted  man;  and  after  linger- 
ing a few  months  in  a state  bordering  on  idiotcy,  he  died ; leav- 
ing a son  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  brothers  (the  captain  of  our 
ship),  who,  truth  to  say,  regarded  his  young  charge  more  in 
the  light  of  a trouble,  and  the  expense  incurred  as  a charity 
than  a duty.  The  boy,  grew  in  years  and  wisdom,  and  as  his 
days  increased,  so  did  the  kind  and  noble  feelings  of  his  heart 
develope  themselves.  His  uncle,  a stern  and  strict  disciplina- 
rian, was  not  more  feared  in  the  ship  than  his  nephew  was 
beloved.  The  one  ruled  with  a frown  and  harsh  word,  the 
other  with  a smile  and  a joke.  And  the  word  of  an  old  sailor 
on  it,  if  the  latter  was  more  practised  in  the  navy,  mutiny  and 
piracy  would  be  unknown.  ‘ Faith,  Master  Mark,  with  your 
landsmen  and  your  land  ways  you’re  like  a fish  out  of  water; 
but  there’s  one  thing  in  the  lubber’s  favour,  they  have  but  one 
set  of  teeth,  while  our  friends  of  the  ocean  here  have  six  terrible 
sharp  rows.’ 

“ ‘ I doubt  the  favour  much.  The  bite  of  a sea  shark  is  death 
at  once ; whilst  that  of  the  landsman,  like  a cat  with  a mouse, 
worries  and  tortures  before  it  kills.  But,  I say,  if  I stop 
preaching  with  you,  I sha’n’t  bathe,  that’s  safe;  so  here  goes.’ 

“ In  a few  minutes,  Mark  was  divested  of  his  clothes,  and 
jumping  on  the  bulwarks,  sprang  head  foremost  in  the  sea. 
He  was  a graceful  and  expert  swimmer,  and  the  old  seaman,  as 
he  noticed  the  long  and  swift  strokes  of  the  young  man,  cried, 
‘Faith!  he’s  like  a fish!  the  water’s  his  proper  element.’ 
Wishing  to  try  his  dexterity  to  the  utmost,  I threw  with  all 
my  strength  a piece  of  wood  that  lay  on  deck.  He  sprang 
towards  it  with  a bound,  but  suddenly  turned,  and  was  now 
exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  reach  the  ship;  he  cried  out 
in  tones  full  of  agony  and  fear,  ‘ help ! help ! for  God’s  sake 
help!— a shark!  a shark!’  The  old  seaman  instantly  sprang 
into  the  boat  that  lay  alongside  to  his  rescue,  while  some  of  the 
men  following  his  example,  pulled  towards  him.  I jumped  in 
and  urged  them  on.  As  we  neared  him,  the  tail  of  the  frightful 
monster  was  occasionally  visible,  and  then  disappeared  as 
though  he  had  turned  to  seize  poor  Mark.  One  bitter  groan 
came  from  the  poor  fellows  lips,  and  the  next  instant  we  were 
alongside,  and  actually  tore  him  from  the  jaws  of  the  savage 
and  blood-thirsty  creature;  and  Norris,  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  boat,  seized  the  harpoon,  and  buried  it  to  the  head  in 


* The  most  voracious  and  terrific  of  the  whole  species. 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


the  body  of  the  shark  as  he  turned  on  his  back,  after  making 
his  successful  and  faltal’ bite;  the  creature,  maddened  by  the 
torment,  dashed  beriealth  the  waters,  and  with  its  tail  furiously 
beat  the  u^ater,  which  was  already  tinged  with  the  crimson  of 
its  own  blood.  ^ 

“ Poor  Mark!  I shall  never  forget  his  looks — full  of  pain  and; 
anguish— -as  he  lay  in  the  boat  with  his  handsome  face  turned 
upwards  to  wards 'the  sky.  The  hemorrhage  from  his  crushed 
and  mutilated  linibs  was  excessive  and  frightful;  J[  kttelt  beside 
his  head,  and  pressed  my  lips  upon  his  pallid  brow ; he  opened 
his  eyes  and  fixed  them  on  me,  while  a faiint  smile  betokened 
his  recognition.  My  heart  was  too  full  for  words,  it  seemed  a 
poor  proof  of  friendship,  tha;t  not  one  word  of  comfort  could  I 
utter  to  sooth  my  poor  unfortunate  friend.  ‘l  am  dying,’' he 
sdid,  almost  in  a whisper,  ‘ dying.  I shall  never  get  over  it,  I 
feel.  Oh,  that  I could  see  my  uncle!  Tell  him,’  he  said,  and 
his  voice  sank  so  low  that  I was  compelled  to  bend  my  head  to 
catch  his  words,  ‘ tell  him  that  I died  happy,  and  that  my  last 
word  was  his  name  and  thanks  for  his  great  kindness.  Fare- 
well, I go  to  my  father  in  heaven.’  His  head  fell  forward  on  his' 
bosom;  the  gallant  noble-hearted  Mark  was  dead.  We  lifted  his 
mutilated  corpse  upon  the  deck,  from  whence  he  had  sprung  to 
meet  his  death,  full  of  spirit  and  happiness;  save  a sob  from  the 
overcharged  heart  of  a stern  old  sailor  we  were  as  silent  as' poor 
Mark  himself.  A boat  was  despatched  ashore  to  inform  the  cap- 
tain of  the  sad  catastrophe.  He  obeyed  the  summons  of  death 
with  more  alacrity  than  he  would  one  of  life,  I shall  never  fbrget 
that  Stern  and  haughty  man’s  face,  as  he  bent  over  the  corpse 
of  his  nephew.  No  cry  or  tear  denoted' his  sorrow,-' but  his 
pale  face  and  quivering  lips  told  too  plainly;  ahd  truly,  the 
deep  regret  and  sorrow  at  his  heart.  The  body  wks  consigned 
to  the  sailor’s  last  resting-place — the  sea.  If  the  tears  of  his 
hardy  and  well-beloved  messmates  Were  few — few  as  they 
Were,  their  fountain  was  the  heart.  Poor  Mark.  The  shark 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  victory  with  its  life.  The  arm  of  old 
Norris  had  triumphed  in  this  respect,  for  the  mbnster  lay  on 
the  top  of  the  sea  dead.  After  having  take'n  our  cat-go  we  bid 
adieu  to  Calcutta,  with  a tear  of  regret  fdf  him  who  lay  buried 
beneath  its  waters,” 


A SAILOR  ASHORE. 

A sailor  on  board  one  of  her  Majesty’s  ships,  who  had  been 
for  several  years  on  a foreign  station,  and  had  hardly  ever  been 
on  shore,  asked  leave  to  have  a trip  by  laud,  and  accordingly 
proceeded  to  Alverstoke,  where,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
he  witnessed  a funeral.  He  was  evidently  very  mucli  sur- 
prised at  the  ceremonial,  and  when  he  returned  on  board  at 
night  could  talk  of  nothing  but  what  he  had  seen  in  the 
churchyard.  “ Why,  what  d’ye  think  they  does  with  the  dead 
corpses  ashore!”  said  he  to  a shipmate.  “How  shall  I know?” 
said  the  other.  “Why  then,  Bill,  may  I never  stir,”  replied 
Jack,  “ but  they  put  ’em  up  in' boxes  and  directs  ’em,” 


ENTHUSIASM  AND  RETRIBUTION. 

WhatT  atn  ^ing  to  relate  may  be  deemed  a wild  fiction.' 
Td  me  it  wiak  a dreadful  triith,  and  taught  me  an  awful  lessbu. 
It  was  jUst  eight  bells,  tbn  o’clock,  when  Mr.  Gavel  again  came 
on  deck.  His  features  rigid  and  stern,  and  there  was  a'  wild 
excitement  in  his' eyb  that  was  painful' to  look  upon,  and  which 
appeared  the  rtiOst  startling;  from  the  concentrated  light  of  the" 
lantern  that  he  held.  He  first  of  all,  W^ith  studious  phrase, 
thanked  me  for  the  diligent  watch  that  I liad  kept.  Indeed,  lat- 
terly, I had  perceived  a refinement  in  his  language  much  at  vari- 
ance With  his  forrher  nautical  phraseology.  He  then  requested  me 
to  turn  up  the  hands  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  wind  was 
mournfully  singing  among  the  rigging,  and  hurrying  along  the 
decks,  whilst  the  doleful  cry  of  the  boatswain,  “All  hands'  to 
hurial,”  sounded  strangely  sad.  The  men  did  not  hurry  up‘ 
usual.  They  came  up  like  so  niahy  ' shadows' in  the 
partial  darkness,  stealing  quietly  and  reverently  aft.  By  the" 
directions'  of  Gavel,  who  superintended  the"  preparations;- 
instead  of  placing  the  grating  on  the  gangway,  as’ is-  usual, -he 
ordered  it  ta  b©  ^aced'  oir  the  taffrail,  that,  as  v/e  were  running 


before  the  Wind,  when  the  body  was  thrown  overboard,  it  might 
the  sooner  be  clear  of  the  vessel.  - 

The  line  was  made  ready,  another  lanterU  wks  lighted,  and  | 
Jugurtha;  a dumb  black,  with  the  boatswain  and  Gavel,  went  i 
below;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  corpse  was  handed  up, 
covered  with  the  ship’^s  colours  for'  a pall.  The  body  was,  at  , 
the  direction  of  the  mate,  made  ready  for  launching  over-  ' 
board ; the  whole  of  the  ship's  company  clustering  round,  and  , 
one  of  the  seamen  holding  the  lantern,  GaVel  prepared  to  read  ' 
the  funeral  service.  Hats’  were  taken  off.  “ Axing  your  par- 
don, Mr.  Gavel,”  began  one  of  the  men,  “ but  it  seems  as  if  you 
had  seWed  up  all  poor  Wilson’s  bedclothes,  it  is  so  bulky  like. 
Now,  as  he  didn’t  die  of  no  fever,  and  my  Whole  kit  was 
washed  overboard  last  gale,  I’m  willing  to  pay  a fair  price  for 
his’n,  and  yoU  caii  stop  if  out  of  my  wages.”  Jugurtha  grin- 1 
ned,  and  the  mate  merely  said,  “ Silence ; do  not  disturb  thei 
service.”  “Had  you  not  better,  Mr.  Gavel,”  remarked  tliej: 
boatswain, “ send  for  the  captain?  Sarve  him  right,  I think,  ,j 
to  be  made  stand  by  the  man  he  murdered.”  “ He  is  near  1 
enough,”  said  Gavel,  huriedly  and  with  a slight  shudder.  “ Let 
me  have  no  more  interruption.  You  man  at  the  wheel,  there,  i 
John  Cousins, mind  the  ship’s  head  and  keep  your  ears  open.”! 
Three  times  did  Gavel  begin,  and  at  each  attempt,  his  voice  ji 
was,  as  if  in  wrath,  blown  back  upon  his  lips;  and  at  last,  he) 
was  obliged  to  turn  his  face  from  the  corpse,  and  standing  thus ! 
he  proceeded.  This  omen,  this  apparent  anger  of  Him  to  whom ; 
the  hurricane  is  but  a servant,  appalled  not  Gavel.  Verily |j 
was  he  a man  of  strong  nerve,  or  he  was  an  enthusiast.  In  a^; 
loud,  clear,  and  sonorous  voice,  that  the  winds  could  not  over-,; 
come,  he  began,  “ I am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  saith  theii 
Lord,”  &c.  &c.,  still  keeping  with  the  left  hand  a firm  hold  of 
tile  bier,  whilst,  with  his  right  he  held  the  prayer-book'.; 
There  was  a savage  solemnity  about  the  scene,  that  did  not; 
elevate,  but  made  the  heart  tremble.  The  ofiiciating  priest— i 
for  so,  for  the  moment,  must  we  call  this'  untainted  seaman — 
'seemed  to  be  actuated  'by  a spirit  of  defiance,  as  much  as  by  ai 
feeling  of  piety;  and  there  was  a scowl  of  gratified  revenge,) 
or  of  something  as  evil,  upon  his  countenance.  That  it  was 
'dangerous  even  then  and  there  to  cross  him,  was  made  manh 
Test  by  an  interruption,  that,  on  any  other  occarion,  would  have 
appeared  ludicrous. 

The  disappointed  sailor,  who  had  wished  to  inherit  the  bed- 
ding that  he  supposed  was  tacked  up  with  the  body  of  the! 
steward,  cried  out  in  a reproachful  manner,  ^rhen  Gavel  read 
aloud,  “we  brought  nothing  into  this  wnrld,  and  it  is  certain 
that  we  carry  nothin  out.”  “ Then  why  does  Wilson  walk  pfl 
with  his  blankets  and  bed!”  The  hand  that  held  the  bier  was* 
dashed,  in  an  instant,  by  this  man  of  fierce  passions,  into  the 
face  of  the  interrupter,  v/hilst  he  exclaimed,  “ Silence,  reprobate 
scoffer!”  As  the  seaman  fell  to  the  deck  with  the  blow,  he  mut- 
tered a dreadful  imprecation,  and  a strange  and  stified  groa'p 
was  heard,  but  no  one  knew  from  whence  it  proceeded.  Aftei 
this.  Gavel  resumed  the  book,  and  read  on.  The  gale  ^as 
increasing  momentarily,  but  it  seemed  to  make  no  impression! 
upon  the  stern  offeiator.  He  read  more  sternly,  A feeling  oi 
horror  began  to  creep  over  us  all.  Methought,  at  times,  that 
the  corpse  under  the  union  jack  had  a motion  ndf  produced  br 
the  plunging  and  rolling  of  the  vessel..  I endeavoured  to  repe? 
the  horrible  idea  that  seized  me.  It  was  in  vain.  My  sus* 
picions  increased  every  ihoment.  I knew  not  how  to  acti 
Gavel  read  on.  It  was  now  a perfect  storm,  yet  he  seemed  to 
be  trying  his  strength  against  it.  Hi^'  voice  became  shrill,  anc 
still  mastered  the  rushing  winds.  Twice  had  I laid  my  hanc 
upon  his  arm,  and  besought  him  to  forbear.  I might  as  wel 
have  addressed  the  tempest  that  was  hurrying  us  to  destruction' 
He  was  labouring — labouring  did  Isay?  revelling  under  th(' 
influence  of  a superstitious  excitement.  Nothing  but  sudder 
death  could  have  stopped  him.  He  read  on.  Another  hanc 
had  quietly  stepped  to  the  wheel  to  assist  the  man  at  the  helm 
for  the  brig  was  bounding,  • plunging,  and  reeling— but  to  al; 
this  Gavel  seemed  strangely  imperturbable.  , The  service  drev) 
to  a conclusion— I was  in  a perfect  agony  of  dread.  The  cole 
perspiration  stood  upon  my  brow.  I felt,  I knew  not  why,  that  J 
was  assistingat  some  horrible,  some  unnatural  sacrifice.  Severaj 
times  was  lupon  the  point  of  laying  my  hands  upon  the  swaddleci 
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x)rpse  Id  relieve  the  crushing  burtheri  of  my  suspicion's  ; but  when 
he  cruel  mhtc?  came  to  that  part  which  finishes  the  ceremony,  and 
■ead,  “ We  therefore  commit  their  bodies  to  the  deep,”  the  truth, 
n all  its  horror,  flashed  upon  me;  and  I caught  at  Gavel’s 
hroat,  and  exclaimed,  “Murderer!  Men,  haul  the  bodies  on 
>oard.”  But  Gavel  was  too  quick  for  me.  He  thrust- the  gra- 
ing  over  the  stern,  and  the  splash  of  the  descending'  bodies  to 
heir  cold  deep  grave  was  hardly  heard  amidst  the  lashings  of 
he  water  that  boiled  under  the  counter  of  the  vessel. 


THE  SMUGGLER’S  LAST  TRIP. 

“ Come,  cheer  up,  Lucy,  my  girl : what’s  the  fun  of  piping 
our  tears  aboard?  Han’t  I said  it;  and  when  did  Jack 
awsou  make  false  entry  in  his  log,  in  the  matter  of  keeping 
is  word? — Come,  belay,  woman  ; you  know,  that  this  is  to 
e my  last  run,  and  the  coast’s  pretty  clear  into  the  bargain, 
'he  red-coats  are  some  twenty  miles  to  the  south ’ard,  and  on 
wrong  scent ; we've  got  a good  wind  ; my  head  is  a good 
hart  of  this  here  coast  on  both  sides,  and  your  namesake 
ill  carry  us  across  and  back  again  afore  morn ; and  by  to- 
lorrow’s  sunset  we  11  have  you  spliced  to  Will,  and  what 
lore  can  you  wish  ? So  dry  your  look-outs,  and  give  us  a 
uss,  and  then  we’re  off  and  back  again  for  good.” 

“Yes,  father  ; but  don’t  you  see  the  mist  rising  eastward, 
ad  the  sun’s  casting  an  awful  kind  of  unnatural  glare  on  it  ? 
md  don't  you  hear  that  long,  heavy  boom  ? It  bodes  no  good; 
nd  I’m  terribly  afraid  we'll  have  a storm  soon.  I’m  too 
mch  of  a sailor’s  daughter,  not  to  know  something  about 
le  weather.” 

“ Right  enough  there,  lass  ; but  I know  ’twill  not  be  -worth 
EOi  lindin’  afore  eight  bells  in  the  morning,  by  which  time 
e'll  be  back.  So,  good  night ; and  God  bless  ye  till  then. 
V"hat  ! not  take  a buss.  Will?”  (turning  to  a young  man 
y his  side.)  “Why,  blow  me  ? if  you  don’t  look  now  as  like 
marine  as  ever  I see’d  anything  in  my  born  days  ! When 
was  a younker,  I’d  never  have  thought  of  parting  com- 
any  with  a pretty  girl  without  a salute  given  and  taken  : 
at  times  are  altering  sadly ; more  red  coats  than  ever  I 
lould  not  be  surprised  but  what,  in  the  course  of  time, 
lere’ll  be  no  such  thing  as  a free  trader:  but  it  is  one 
Dmtort,  how  so  be,  I shan’t  live  to  see  it.  There— that's 
ght,  lad.” 

Of  all  the  pretty  maidens  of  Kent  (and  they  are  not  few), 
ucy  Lawson  was  one  of  the  prettiest.  On  Mayday— who  so 
'ten  chosen  queen  as  Lucy  ? At  fairs,  her  title  was  ac- 
□owledged  and  imdisputed'.  Happy  was  he  who  could  get 
er  for  his  companion  during  the  day,  and  his  partner  for  the 
ance  in  the  evening.  Though  Lucy’s  claims  to  beauty  were 
/erywhere  recognised,  you  could  not  have  fixed  on  one  sin- 
e feature  to  which  the  term  regular  might  be  applied  ; but 
^ lere  was  such  a lightness  in  her  step,  such  glee  in  the  tone 
: her  voice,  her  hazel  eyes  were  so  arch,  ytet  soft,  and  stich 
sweet  ditnple  liirked  round  the  corners  of  her  lips,  so  poiit- 
ig,  ripe,  and  rosy,  as  if  “ suing  to  be  pressed,”  and  half 
reii  with  a slight  smile,  displaying  teeth  beautifully  white  ; 
id  then  she  had  a countenance  so  glowing  with  health  and 
rppiness,  and  so  small  and  neat  a figure,  that  it  was  no 
under  she  w’as  the  cause  of  many  a sore  heart  as  well  as 
jad.  Of  all  her  numerous  admirers,  both  seamen  and 
ndsmen.  Will  Smith  was  the  successful  one.  To  him  all 
hers  had  at  last  to  give  way.  W'ill  was  as  open,  bold,  and 
anly  a young  fellow,  as  ever  put  foot  on  salt-water;  and, 
?xt  to  Lucy’s  father,  was  the  best  seaman  and  smu  gier  on 
e coast.  Lawson  was  an  old  tar,  who,  from  the  time  he 
•uid  first  handle,  a rope  to  the  titne  of  our  story,  had  been 
smuggler ; and  now,  by  dint  of  great  success,  as  well  as 
ill,  had  become  owner  of  the  Lucy,  one  of  the  fastest  sail- 
g luggers  that  had  ever  come  off  the  stocks,  and  sO  named 
ter  his  daugliter.  Smith  had  always  been  looked  upon  by 
e old  nian  with  a favourable'  eye,  and  since  Lucy  had 
losen  him  for  her  future  cornmandf'r  through  life,  he  liad 
ade  him  his  mate.  For  a long  time  his  daughter  hakl  used' 
I her  influence  with  her  father,  to  make  him  give  up  his 
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mode  of  life,  but,  till  thie  time  at  which  our  story  opens,  in 
vain.  He  had  now  promised  that  this  should  be  his  last  trip, 
and  that  hfe'ncefbrth  he  would  live  at  home,  and  rio'more  tempt 
the  fortune  and  the  peril  of  the  free  trader,  Lucy  was  dearer 
to  him  than  all  the  world  : beV  mother  had  died  in  giving  her 
birth,  and  she  was  to  him  all  that  remained  of  his  first  and 
oiily  love.  He  was  proud  of  her,  too,  for  Lucy  was  somewhat 
riiore  educated  than  the  rest  of  hbr  c'orhpariionS,  and  had  even 
at  times  tried’her  hand  at  spinning  the  y arn  of  a very  simple 
species  of  rhyme  or  ballad,  to' the'  great  delight  of  the  old 
mah  ; and  now  that  she  ha!d  chosen  a sailor,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  see  her  hkpfpily  married,  who  so  well  pleased  as 
Lawson  ? 

In  the  greatest  glee,  he  took  leave  of  his  daughter  on  the 
present  occa'sion,  and  started' along  the  cliff,  followed  at  some 
distance  by  WiU,  "v^ho  had  stopped  to  say  something  which 
seemed  to  interest'  h'irn  and  his  sw'eetheart  exceedingly,  from 
the  close  position  which  it  brought  them  both  into.  He  soon 
came  in  sight  of  his  boat,  -which  lay  -waiting  for  him  in  a small 
hay  formed  by  the  projecting  of  two  headlands,  while  concealed 
unde'r  the  dark  shado-w  of  one  of  them,  lay  his  far-famed  lug- 
ger, the  Lucy.  Being  now  rejoined  by  Will,  the  two  sailors 
descended  to  the  beach,  and  found  the  boat  waiting  for  them, 
cautiously  kept  by  her  skilful  crew  just  on  the  outside  of  the 
stfrf.  A wave  ot.  the  hand  from  Lawson,  and  with  one  stroke 
of  her  oars,  she  ran  her  head  on  the  beach,  and  a few  moments 
placed  her  again  in  deep  water,  swiftly  cutting  her  way  towards 
the  lugger,  propelled  by  six  pair  of  stout  and  willing  hands. 
In  a short  time  they  were  all  on  board,  the  galley  hoisted  in, 
and  the  Lucy  standing  gallantly  across  the  channel  at  the  rate 
of  (nine  knots  an  hoUr.  The  opposite  coast  was  reached  in 
safety,  her  cargo,  which  was  ready  waiting  tor  her,  was  soon 
stowed  away,  and  swiftly  back  again  she  came,  favoured  by  the 
same  strong  side  wind. 

A change,  however,  had  taken  place  in  the  weather.  The 
night  had  become  quite  dark,  except  to  the  eastward,  where  on 
the  verge  of  the  horizon,  a misty  red  light  seemed  to  he  danc- 
ing on  the  top  of  the  waves,  though,  from  the  extreme  distance, 
it  could  scarcely  be  told  which  was  sea,  and  which  sky.  Large 
hea-vy  masses  of  dark  clouds  were  coming  rapidly  up  with  the 
-wind,  while  every  now  and  then  some  small  cloud  was  detached 
from  the  main  body,  but  was  as  soon  scattered  and  dispersed 
by  the  forte  bf  the  blast,  which  was  rapidly  rising.  The  long 
heavy  swell  of  the  sea,  which  had  been  prevalent  during  the 
fore  part  of  the  evening,  had  now  assumed  the  appearance  «f 
arching  waves,  rolling  thunderingly  on,  and  breaking  and 
re-  forming  every  moment 

“ I say.  Will,”  began  Lawson,  who  was  holding  the  tiller,  and 
anxiously  watching  the  signs  of  the  weather,  “ I’m  blowed  but 
here’s  a pretty  storm  brewing.  ’Tis  coming  on  so  fast,  that 
I’m  afraid  we’ll  have  to  run  to  the  south’ard,  and  that,  I 
guess  is  right  into  the  teeth  of  the  sharks,  and  be  hanged  to 
them !” 

“ I can’t  say  as  how  I like  it  aU,”  replied  Will,  “ ’specially  as 
them  ’ere  gulls  are  making  such  furious  sail  to  the  land;  if 
them  birds  arn’t  the  weather-glasses,  I’m  a land -lubber.  But 
as  for  the  matter  of  running  to  the  south,  why,  I think  ’tAvould 
be  dven  better  vo  ruri  her  right  ashore,  and  take  our  chance; 
we  may  perhaps  cheat  Davy  that  way,  but,  by  the  other, ’tis  all 
up  with  us.” 

“ Belay  there  with  your  pipe,  you  young  imp  of  the  devil!” 
roared  out  Lawson  to  an  embryo  free-trader,  who  was  whist- 
ling most  unconcernedly  on  the  forecastle,  “ or  I’ll  make  this 
rope  and  your  hack  better  acquainted.  I wbnder  you  havn’t 
hoisted  in  more  ballast  in  tlie  article  of  sense  since  you’ve  been 
to  sea,  than  to  whistle  in  a storm.  A pretty  sort  of  a place 
you  sarval  your  time  in,  you  lubber,  not  to  know  better  than 
that.”  . 

“ Ahoy,  tlicre  aft!’’  sung  out  a voice  from  the  how,  where 
the  lugger’s  look-out  was  stationed;  “ a sail  rising  seaward  on 
the  starboard  bow!  She’s  coming,  up  right  afore  the  wind, 
under  reefed  to])sails  and  jib.”  , 

“ I’m  blowed,  Will,  if  I don’t  like  this  about  as  much  as  a 
stripped  marine  doc3  the  drummer!  Who  the  devil  can  she  be? 
Ahoy,  there  afi!  What  is’t  now,  lad?” 
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“ The  strange  sail’s  hoisted  her  main,  double  reefed,  and  has 
veered  a point  more  to  the  nor’ard.” 

“ This  is  no  joke  now!  Take  the  glass.  Will — ^your  eyes  are 
younger  than  mine^ — and  see  what  you  can  make  of  her.” 

“ By  heaven,  Lawson,  her  hull’s  rising;  she’s  a king’s  ship,  as 
I am  alive.  Who  the  devil  can  she  be?  Strike  my  tops!  but 
she  sees  us  now,  and  here  she  comes  with  a vengeance.” 

“ You’re  right,  you’re  right,  boy!  We  must  clap  on  more 
sail— our  spars  will  bear  it;  but  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  have 
this  here  nest  of  sharks  flung  in  our  way,  when  we’d  made  so 
sure  of  having  the  coast  clear.  All  hands,  ahoy!  Let  out  ano- 
ther reef  in  the  main,  and  hoist  the  foresail.  Are  ye  ready 
there,  foremen.” 

“ Ay,  ay !” 

“ Away  with  it,  then.  That’s  right  my  lads.  She’s  walking 
a little  faster  now.  Will.  Are  we  dropping  her  at  aU?” 

“ No,  no:  she’s  let  out  another  reef  in  her  main,  and  hoisted 
her  gaff  with  a single  one.” 

“ We  must  fight  then,  Will;  and  if  we’ve  any  luck,  we  may 
send  one  of  her  masts  by  the  board;  but  she’s  too  old,  I think, 
to  have  any  hope  in  her  yawing.  Clear  the  deck  there,  and  out 
with  the  tompions ; we  may  perhaps  make  our  sixes  rattle  in  a 
way  she’ll  like  about  as  much  as  nine-water  grog  on  a banyan 
day.  Knock  the  head  out  of  that  cask,  and  lash  it  to  the  main ; 
there’ll  be  enough  of  fighting  water  in  it;  Are  ye  all  ready 
now,  every  soul  of  ye?” 

“Ay,  ay.” 

“Then  listen,  my  lads,  while  I speechify  a bit.  You  see 
we’ve  but  three  chances.  First,  run,  and  so  get  clear  off; 
second,  fight,  and  beat  them;  third,  blow  ourselves  and  them  to 
the  devil  together.  We’ll  try  ’em  all  in  turn;  and  now  lie  in 
every  mother’s  son  of  ye,  and  let  not  a gun  be  fired  till  I give 
the  word.” 

The  schooner  was  by  this  time  within  a mile  of  the  smug- 
glers, and  had  now  altered  her  course,  so  that  in  a short  time 
she  would  have  run  across  the  lugger’s  bows,  and  brought  her 
whole  broadside  to  bear  on  her;  but  Lawson  was  too  old  a hand 
to  be  caught  in  that  way ; and  putting  the  tiller  a little  to  star- 
board, the  Lucy,  in  a moment,  was  running  parellel  with  her 
foe.  “Ha,  ha,  old  boy!”  muttered  the  smuggler;  “too  deep 
for  you  this  tack,  I imagine.  He’s  beginning  to  speak  now. 
Will,  and  seriously  too.”  A cloud  of  smoke  rushed  from  the 
schooner’s  side,  and  a whole  broadside  of  her  shot  passed 
harmlessly  over  the  smuggler,  owing  to  her  falling,  luckily,  in 
the  critical  moment,  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  while  her  anta- 
gonist was,  at  the  same  moment,  raised  on  the  crest  of  a wave. 
“ See,  Will,  he’s  tired  of  this,  and,  by  all  my  hopes,  here  he 
comes,  right  afore  the  wind!  Bring  her  a point  more  to  the 
wind.  Will,  and  we’ll  rake  her.  Steady,  my  lads,  steady;  for 
God’s  sake  wait  till  I sing  out !”  The  schooner  was  now  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  lugger,  never  suspecting  she  could  have  any 
metal  weight  enough  to  harm  her,  and  was  just  rounding  to 
bring  another  broadside  to  bear,  when  Lawson,  springing  for- 
ward, sang  out — “ Away  there,  ye  Lucies,  up  with  the  ports, 
and  give  it  them  cheerily,  my  lads!” 

The  ports  were  up,  the  guns  run  out,  and  fired  by  the  eager 
and  anticipating  smugglers,  almost  before  the  words  were  out 
of  their  captain’s  mouth.  The  schooner  shook  to  her  very  kel- 
son, under  the  unexpected  volley.  Down  came  her  foremast, 
her  rigging  was  almost  cut  to  pieces,  and  in  a moment  she  lay 
nearly  a wreck  upon  the  waters,  tossing  ungovernably.  The 
smugglers,  taking  advantage  of  the  helpless  state,  soon  shot  far 
ahead  of  her,  but  not  before  Lawson  roared  out,  “ All  hands 
ahoy  there,  and  clear  your  pipes,  and  give  us  the  Lucy’s  song ; 
’twill  serve  as  grog,  by  way  of  a relish  to  their  supper.  You 
three  musicians  there,  are  ye  all  ready  to  make  sail  on  it?” 
“Ay,  ay,”  answered  three  of  the  men,  who,  from  their  having 
rather  good  voices,  with  tolerable  ears,  had  obtained  that  sobri- 
quet from  their  companions. 

“ Heave  away,  then and  instantly,  with  clear  but  strong 
voices,  they  struck  up  a rude  strain,  which  sounded  far  from 
disagreeable,  especially  in  the  chorus  given  at  the  end  of  each 
verse,  when  the  voices  of  the  whole  willing  crew  gave  it  a cast 
peculiar  to  their  own  wild  kind  of  life;  and  the  lashing  of  the 


waves  against  her  sides,  and  the  whistling  of  the  wind  througl 
her  cordage,  formed  a not  inappropriate  accompaniment.  ^ 

The  song  was  finished : her  sails  were  double-reefed,  he  I 
hatches  closed,  and  alKmade  snug  to  meet  the  storm,  whicl 
by  this  time  had  almost  risen  to  a hurricane.  However,  Law 
son,  confident  in  the  seaworthiness  of  his  favourite,  fearlessli 
kept  on  his  way,  and  iri  three  bells  came  off  the  harbour; 
against  the  piers  of  which  the  waves  were  breaking  so  fui 
riously,  that  they  were  nearly  hid  in  a cloud  of  foam  and 
spray.  This  run  the  Lucy  had  little  to  fear  from  unwelcomij 
visiters,  the  revenue  officers  being  far  south,  on  a wronJ 
scent.  “ We’re  just  in  the  nick  of  the  tide,  Lawson,”  sai3 
Will ; we’ll  clear  the  bar  primely.  A little  more  to  the  wind 

eh?”  I 

“ Right,  boy ; in  with  that  foresail  there,  and  stand  by  tJ 
haul  in  every  rag.”  The  lugger  appeared  for  a moment  oil 
the  crest  of  a wave,  was  immediately  lost  in  the  spray,  an< 
next  moment  was  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  in  comparativi! 
safety. 

V We’ll  make  for  the  south  side  I suppose,  Lawson,  eh?”  | 

“ Ay,  boy,  do.  Come  aft  here,  you  young  imp,  and  takr 
the  tiller  ; and  now.  Will,  come  for’ard.  A keg  of  Nantz  t( 
a pound  of  granny’s  delight,  I jump'  ashore  first.  Keep  he  h 
steady,  you  lubber,  or  I’m  Slow’d  if  I don’t  make  a dead  ma 
rine  of  your  back.”  i 

They  were  now  almost  close  to  the  quay.  At  that  time,  noui 
of  the  houses  on  the  northern  side,  which  now  protect  the  har  : 
hour  from  the  wind  when  in  that  quarter  were  built.  A fisher 
man’s  hut  or  two,  formed  of  walls  half  mud,  half  brick,  wit! 
an  old  boat  inverted  for  the  roof,  were  all  that  then  broke  th 
dreariness  of  the  prospect  in  that  direction.  “ Come,  Will,  ar  ' 
ready?”  cried  Lawson,  one  foot  on  the  gunwale,  about  to  lean  ' 
“Ay,  ay.  Steady  there,  steady!”  roared  he  to  the  la| 
at  the  helm.  The  latter,  more  intent  on  recognising  hi 
own  friends  among  the  crowd  on  the  quay,  than  in  attend, 
ing  to  his  duty,  and  hearing  some  command  given,  mov^< 
the  tiller  a little  to  leeward;  a gust  of  wind  tore  th 
half  hauled-in  sails  from  the  hands  of  the  men;  he 
head  yawed  off  to  the  wind.  Lawson  and  Will  sprung  at  tha 
moment,  without  seeing  what  had  happened;  their  feet  slipped 
and  they  both  fell  into  the  water  between  the  lugger  and  thi: 
quay.  At  the  cry  of  “ The  skipper  and  the  mate  overboard  !ji 
the  lad  lost  all  power  in  amazement,  the  tiller  slipped  from  hii 
hands,  and  at  the  very  moment  they  rose  above  the  water,  th 
lugger,  being  no  longer  under  controul,  yielded  to  the  wind,  an;, 
was  instantly  dashed  violently  against  the  quay.  A shriek  c 
horror  bm’st  from  the  crowd.  As  quickly  as  hundreds  of  cage 
hands  could  effect  it,  she  was  moved  from  the  place.  Their  bodic! 
were  soon  found,  but  in  a state  too  horrid  to  describe.  An  arrj 
and  hand  of  each  were  alone  left  entire,  firmly  grasped  togethe  r 
in  the  death-seal  of  friendship.  They  had  been  driven  betweel' 
two  beams,  which  formed  part  of  the  frame-work  of  th 
quay. 

Morning  broke  bright  and  joyously ; the  storm  was  over,  an  ' 
all  nature  seemed  rejoicing  in  the  change;  but  not  so  Lucy 
She  was  sitting,  gazing  fixedly  on  the  bed  which  contained  th  i 
inanimate  remains  of  those  who  were  dearest  to  her  on  eartlj 
One  of  her  companions  spoke  to  her.  She  turned  her  dew; 
eyes  on  her  for  a moment,  took  another  long  last  look,  thei 
rose,  and  with  an  erect  step  walked  out  of  the  cottage,  undet 
whose  roof  she  had  passed  so  many  years,  and  sat  herself  o; 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  with  her  eyes  wandering  eagerly  over  th'; 
sea.  The  guiding  light  of  reason  had  happily  left  her. 

By  the  side  of  a brawling  brook,  running  through  a beautifri 
sequestered  little  glen,  a still  lovely  face  might  be  seen,  ever; 
summer’s  eve,  reflected  on  the  pure  surface,  as  it  bent,  seekinj! 
the  water-cresses  that  were  abundant  in  its  bed.  ’Twas  Lucy 
She  recollected  that  her  father  liked  them,  and  in  the  mornin;, 
she  might  be  discovered  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  with  he 
basketful  hanging  from  her  arm,  still  gazing  over  the  ses 
Alas ! no  more  wfil  her  father’s  sail  break  the  line  of  the  hori, 
zon.  Soon  she  drooped,  and  died.  The  tears  of  the  inhabitant: 
for  miles  round  were  the  last  proofs  of  commiseration  for  poO| 
Lucy,  the  water-cress  girl! 
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Oil!  many  a dream  was  in  the  ship, 

An  hour  before  her  death, 

And  sights  of  home  with  sighs  disturb’d 
The  sleeper’s  long-drawn  breath, 
lie  wakes  at  the  vessel’s  sudden  roll, 

And  the  rush  of  waters  is  in  his  soul. 

The  sudden  manner  in  which  the  Royal  George  was  lost» 
lias  prevented  any  minute  relation  of  the  melancholy  acci- 
dent ever  being  jiublished.  Some  few  particulars  have  in- 
deed been  developed  by  time,  and  from  such  imperfect  docu- 


ments, coupled  with  the  leading  facts  as  known  at  the  period, 
is  formed  the  following  narrative,  which,  it  is  trusted,  may 
prove  as  interesting  as  can  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

At  the  time  of  the  calamitous  disaster,  which  precipitated 
hundreds  into  an  awful  eternity,  the  Royal  George  was  the 
oldest  first-rate  in  the  service:  she  was  built  at  Woolwich* 
her  keel  was  laid  down  in  1751,  and  she  was  hauled  out  of 
dock  in  July,  1755,  it  being  unusual  to  build  such  large  ships 
on  slips  to  launch.  She  was  pierced  for  one  hundred  guns, 
but  having  afterwards  had  two  additional  ports,  including 
carronades,  she  mounted  one  hundred  and  eight  guns.  She 
was  rather  short  and  high,  than  agreeing  with  the  rules  of 


t!i  proportion  at  present  laid  down;  but  still  so  good  a sailer, 

I that  she  had  more  flags  on  board  of  her  than  any  vessel  in 
the  service.  Lord  Anson,  Admiral  Boscawen,  Lord  Rodney, 
Lord  Howe,  and  several  other  principal  ofiicers,  having  re- 
peatedly commanded  m her.  Lord  Hawke  commanded  in 
her  the  squadron  which  defeated  the  French  under  Conflans, 
when  the  Superbe,  of  seventy  guns,  was  sunk  by  her  cannon, 
and  the  Soleil  Royale,  of  sixty-four  guns,  was  driven  on 
shore  and  burnt.  She  carried  the  tallest  masts,  and  squarest 
canvass  of  any  English-built  ship  in  the  navy,  and  originally 
|i|  the  heaviest  metal,  viz.,  fifty-two,  forty,  and  twenty-eight 
n fhey  were  afterwards  changed,  on  account  of 

II  to  forty,  thirty-two,  and  eighteen  pounders. 

fT  The  Royal  George  had  just  returned  from  a cruise,  in 
No.  19. 


which  she  had  more  water  than  usual;  and  as  it  did  not  de- 
crease after  she  came  into  harbour,  an  order  was  issued  on 
Saturday,  August  14,  1782,  for  her  to  go  into  dock;  but  after 
a strict  survey  by  the  carpenter  and  others,  they  found  that 
the  leak  was  not  more  than  two  feet  below  the  water-mark, 
and  supposing  it  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  rubbing  olf 
of  the  copper  sheathing,  it  was  resolved,  in  order  to  save 
time,  to  lay  her  down  at  Spithead,  by  what  is  called  a parlia- 
ment heel.  In  the  meantime  it  was  discovered  that  the  pipe 
which  occasionally  admitted  the  water  to  cleanse  and  sweeten 
the  ship,  was  out  of  order,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
place it  with  a new  one.  As  the  ship  required  to  be  heeled 
very  much  for  this  purpose,  the  greater  part  of  the  guns  were 
removed  from  one  side  to  the  other;  but  as  they  did  not  ex- 
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pect  the  vessel  to  heel  so  much  as  she  did,  the  crew  neglected 
to  stop  the  scuppers  of  the  lower  decks,  so  that  the  water 
coming  in  on  the  deck,  she,  for  some  time,  stole  down  imper- 
ceptibly, The  greater  part  of  the  crew  were,  during  this 
time,  at  dinner;  but  the  carpenters  and  caulkers  continued 
at  their  work,  and  had  almost  finished  it,  when  a sudden 
squall  took  the  ship  on  the  raised  side,  and  the  lower  deck 
ports  to  leeward  being  open,  the  water  rushed  in.  As  soon 
as  the  crew  discovered  their  dangerous  situation,  they  beat 
to  arms  to  right  the  ship,  but  in  vain:  in  less  than  eight  mi- 
nutes she  fell  flat  on  one  side,  filled  with  water,  and  the  guns, 
shot,  &c.,  falling  from  the.  other  side,  accelerated  her  de- 
scent, and  she  sunk  to  the  bottom  so  rapidly,  that  the  officers, 


in  their  confusion,  made  no  signal  of  distress;  nor  indeed 
could  any  assistance  have  availed  if  they  had,  for  after  her 
lower  ports  were  in  the  water,  no  power  on  earth  could  have 
prevented  her  from  going  to  the  bottom. 

At  this  fatal  moment  there  were  nearly  twelve  hundred  per- 
sons on  board,  including  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  women 
and  several  children,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  seamen,  who  had 
been  permitted  to  visit  the  ship,  and  remain  on  board  until  the 
order  arrived  for  her  sailing.  The  people  who  formed  the 
watch  upon  deck  amounting  in  number  to  about  two  hundred 
and  thirty,  were  mostly  saved  by  the  boats,  which  the  ships 
lyms  uear  the  Royal  George  had  manned  and  sent  to  their  as- 
sistance, with  the  utmost  expedition,  when  they  observed  the 


vessel  was  sinking.  Their  assistance  was,  however,  for  some 
time  necessarily  delayed,  as  the  swell  occasioned  by  the  sink- 
ing of  such  a large  body  produced  a temporary  whirlpool.  The 
boats  also  picked  up  about  seventy  more,  who  rose  to  the  sur- 
face after  the  ship  had  disappeared,  among  whom  were  four 
lieutenants,  eleven  women,  and  the  remainder  seamen. 

Among  the  officers  thus  snatched  from  the  brink  of  eternity, 
was  Lieutenant  Durham,  who  fortunately,  was  officer  of  the 
watch,  and  upon  deck  at  the  time  when  he  observed  the  vessel 
going  down.  He  had  just  time  to  throw  off  his  coat  and  scram- 
ble on  the  beam,  from  which  he  was  soon  washed  as  the  ship 
sunk,  and  left  floating  about  among  men  and  hammocks.  A 
drowning  marine  caught  him  by  the  waistcoat,  and  held  him  so 
fast,  that  several  times  he  was  drawn  vmder  water.  It  was  in 


vain  to  reason  with  a man  struggling  for  life;  and  conscious  of 
the  certainty  of  neither  being  saved  if  he  did  not  disentangle  ! 
himself  from  his  burden,  he  clung  with  his  legs  round  a ham-; 
mock,  with  one  hand  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat,  and  sloping  his 
shoulders,  committed  it,  with  the  unfortunate  marine,  to  the, 
remorseless  waves.  He  then  got  to  some  of  the  top  rigging, 
where  a boat  soon  afterwards  came  to  him,  but  he  nobly  de-' 
dined  the  assistance  offered,  and  pointing  out  to  them  where 
Captain  Waghorne  was  in  great  danger,  he  desired  them  to  go, 
to  his  relief:  the  gallant  youth  was  at  length  taken  up  and 
conveyed  in  safety  to  thue  shore.  ^ 

The  preservation,  of  JVIr.  Henry  Bishop,  a young  man  of  about; 
nineteen  years  of  age,  was  effected  in  a very  extraordinary: 
manner.  He  was  on  the  lower  deck  at  the  time  of  the  fatal  ac*! 
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cident  and  as  the  vessel  filled,  the  force  of  the  water  hurried  | 
him  almost  insensibly  up  the  hatchway,  when,  at  the  instant,  he  ' 
was  met  by  one  of  the  guns  which  fell  from  the  middle  deck, 
and  striking  him  on  his  left  hand,  broke  three  of  his  fingers; 
however,  in  a few  seconds,  he  found  himself  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  was  luckily  taken  up  by  one  of  the 
boats. 

By  this  dreadful  and  unlooked-for  accident,  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred persons  lost  their  lives ; among  Avhom  was  Admiral  Kem- 
penfelt,  whose  flag  was  then  flying  on  board  the  Royal  George, 
and  whose  loss  was  universally  lamented.  Besides  the  admiral, 
who  was  in  his  cabin  writing  when  the^  sudden  disaster  hap- 
pened, every  one  who  was  between  the  decks  perished  with  her. 
Captain  Waghorne,  the  admiral’s  first  captain,  was,  fortunately, 
on  deck;  but  his  son,  who  was  a lieutenant  on  board,  was 
drowned.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a more  distressing 
scene  than  this  disastrous  accident  presented;  a multitude  of 
gallant  men,  many  of  them  in  the  company  of  their  wives  and 
families,  in  a moment  of  inactivity,  in  the  midst  of  amusements 
and  the  height  of  enjoyments,  anchored  on  their  own  coast,  and 
riding  in  fair  weather  and  in  smooth  water,  and  yet  in  a mo- 
ment overwhelmed  in  the  gaping  flood,  and  with  scarcely  time 
to  utter  an  ejaculation  for  mercy,  precipitated  into  an  awful 
eternity. 

A great  number  were  saved  by  going  out  on  the  topsail 
yards,  which  remained  above  Avater  after  the  ship  reached  the 
bottom. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  to  save  the 
crew;  but  they  were  able  to  pick  up  only  Captain  Waghorne, 

1 few  officers,  and  about  three  hundred  x>eople.  As  the  vessel 
was  lying  at  Spithead,  it  happened  that,  on  the  one  hand,  seve- 
ral of  the  seamen  and  some  of  the  officers  were  on  shore,  while, 
m the  other  hand,  a great  many  Avomen  and  children  Avere  on 
board.  To  the  honour  of  the  British  public,  a large  sum  of 
;nonej^  AA'as  raised  by  subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  Avidows, 
ffiildren,  and  relatives  of  those  Avho  perished  by  this  fatal  ac- 
cident. 

The  masts  of  the  Royal  George  remained  standing  for  a con- 
fiderable  tune  afterwards,  and,  until  she  Avas  coA’-ered  with 
>and,  parts  of  the  hull  Avere  visible  at  low  water. 

Rear-Admiral  Kempenfelt  Avas  the  son  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Sempenfelt,  a native  of  SAveden,  whose  excellent  character 
was  so  highly  esteemed  as  to  be  depicted  and  immortalized  by 
iVddison,  in  the  Spectator,  Avhere  it  has  ever  been  admired 
inder  the  AATll-known  appellation  of  Captain  Sentry.  He  fol- 
OAved  the  fortunes  of  King  James  the  Second,  and  Avas  after- 
wards invited  by  Queen  Anne  to  accept  a commission  in  her 
jervice:  he  died  Lieutenant-governor  of  Jersey,  during  the 
'eign  of  George  the  First.  The  colonel  left  two  sons  and  tAvo 
laughters,  neither  of  Avhom  Avere  ever  married.  One  of  the 
sons,  Gustavus  Adolphus  Kempenfelt,  Esq.,  was  a captain  in 
he  army;  the  other,  Richard  Kempenfelt,  Esq.,  the  admiral, 
vhose  death  we  are  noAv  lamenting,  Avas  born  in  Westminster, 
ind  soon  discovering  uncommon  talents  for  the  profession  of 
he  navy,  he  entered  very  early  into  the  service.  In  the  year 
757,  he  Avas  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Elizabeth,  and 
iroceeded  with  Commodore  Stevens  to  the  East  Indies,  Avhere  he 
listinguished  himself  in  three  several  actions  against  tlie  French 
quadron,  being  in  each  instance  opposed  to  a ship  of  superior 
brce;  and  during  the  blockade  of  Pondicherry,  his  conduct  and 
ibilities  were  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  well  as  during  the 
ubsequent  reduction  of  Manilla,  by  Admiral  Cornisli,  in  1761. 
^fter  serving  for  some  considerable  time  in  the  East  Indies,  he 
obtained  leave  to  return  to  England,  and  during  the  peace  con- 
tantly  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  France,  not  in 
he  pursuit  of  pleasure,  but  in  ardent  search  of  professional 
moAvledgc,  in  Avhich  if  he  did  not  excel,  he  at  least  equalled 
ny  naval  officer  in  Europe.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Lnerican  Avar,  he  Avas  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Buck- 
ogham,  and  served  as  first  captain  under  the  Admirals  Hardy, 
reary,  and  Darby;  and  his  gallant  conduct  contributed  in  no 
niall  degree  to  the  capture  of  the  convoy  under  M.  Guichen. 
lis  character  in  private  life  rendered  liis  acquaintance  an  en- 
iable  acquisition,  and  his  skill  and  ability  as  an  officer,  made  | 
is  death  a severe  loss  to  his  country.  ' j 


Alongside  of  the  Royal  George,  lay  the  Lark  sloop,  victual- 
lar,  Avhich  was  draAvn  into  the  vortex  caused  oy  the  sudden 
sinking  of  such  a vast  body,  and  several  of  th«  people  who 
Avere  on  board  of  her  at  the  time  perished. 

There  was  no  great  depth  of  water  Avhere  the  Royal  George 
sunk,  and  very  soon  after  she  righted  herself.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  Aveigh  her  at  different  times,  but  they  have 
invariably  proved  unsuccessful.  As  late  as  the  year  1799  the 
top  of  her  mainmast  is  said  to  have  been  visible,  and  some  few 
years  after  her  brass  guns  were  seen. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  a court-martial  was  held  at  Ports- 
mouth, on  board  tlie  Warspite,  on  Captain  Waghorne,  for  the 
loss  of  the  Royal  George;  when,  after  an  examination  of  such 
imperfect  evidence  as  could  be  obtained,  he  was  honourably 
acquitted.  A carpenter  on  board  Avho  had  escaped,  declared 
that  the  ship  Avent  down  so  suddenly,  that  he  had  only  time  to 
tell  his  brother  that  he  was  siirking,  when  she  went  down.  It 
also  appeared  that  the  ship  Avas  so  old  and  in  so  unseaworthy 
a condition,  that  when  a plank  started  not  a peg  would  hold 
together. 

The  same  day,  the  body  of  Mr.  Saunders,  the  first  lieutenant, 
was  taken  up  under  the  stern  of  the  Montague,  East  Indiaman, 
at  the  Motherbank ; his  gold  Avatch  Avas  in  his  fob,  and  fiA^e 
pounds,  fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence  in  his  pocket. 

On  the  21st  of  NoA^ember,  sixteen  guns  with  cordage,  &c. 
were  fished  up  by  the  means  of  a diving-bell;  and  shortly 
afterwards  by  the  ingenuity  of  Messrs.  BraitliAvaite  and  Sons, 
the  main-sheet  anchor  of  the  Royal  George  Avas  safely  deli- 
vered into  the  IHng’s-yard,  Portsmouth.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
heaviest  in  the  knoAvn  world,  being  the  immense  Aveight  of 
ninety-eight  hundred  weight.  By  means  of  Braithwaite’s  ma- 
chine, the  men  could  Avork  under  Avater  for  several  hours 
together,  and  they  had  entertained  hopes  of  being  able  to  weigh 
the  A'essel,  but  all  their  attempts  for  this  purpose  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. Several  attempts  have  also  been  made  at  different  times 
and  by  various  constructions,  some  of  which  Avere  attended 
with  no  success,  others  Avith  very  little,  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  human  life  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  experiments. 

In  the  folloAving  spring,  a very  elegant  monument  Avas 
erected  in  the  churchyard,  at  Portsea,  to  the  memory  of  the 
brave,  though  unfortunate.  Admiral  Kempenfelt  and  his  felloAv- 
sufferers,  Avho  perished  in  the  Royal  George.  On  it  is  engraved 
the  following  inscription,  in  letters  of  gold: — 

“ Reader, 

With  solemn  thought 
Survey  this  grave 
And  reflect 

On  the  untimely  death 
Of  thy  feUoAv  mortals ; 

And  whilst. 

As  a Man,  a Briton,  and  a Patriot, 

Thou  read’st 

The  melancholy  narrative 
Drop  a tear 
For  thy  country’s 
Loss 

On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
August,  178^, 

His  Majesty’s  ship,  the 
Royal  George, 

Being  on  the  heel  at  S])itliea!l, 

Overset  and  sunk: 

By  Avhich  fatal  accident 
About  nine  hundred  persons 
Were  instantly  launched  into  eternity; 

Among  Avliom  Avas  that  brave  and 
Experienced  Officer, 

Rear-Admiral  Kempenfelt. 

Nine  days  after. 

Many  bodies  of  the  unfortunate 
Floated ; 

Thirty-five  of  wliom  Avere  interred 
In  one  grave. 

Near  this  monument, 

Wliich  IS  erected  by  tbc  I’arish  of  Portsea, 
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As  a grateful  tribute 
To  the  memory 
Of  that  great  Commander 
And  his  fellow-sufferers.” 

Upon  a gold  pedestal,  in  gold  letters,  is  this  epitaph; — 

“ Tis  not  this  stone,  regretted  chief,  thy  name. 

Thy  worth,  thy  merit,  shall  extend  thy  fame ; 

Brilliant  achievements  have  thy  name  imprest. 

In  lasting  characters,  on  Albion’s  breast.” 

We  cannot  close  this  narrative,  so  full  of  cause  of  mourning 
for  those  that  met  this  unexpected  and  untimeiy  death,  with- 
out giving  an  extract  from  a journal  of  one  of  the  more 
fortunate,  who  escaped  the  general  doom: — 

“ The  water-cock  ought  to  have  been  put  t©  rights  before 
the  shot  was  put  on  board.  -It  is  my  opinion,  that  had  the 
lieutenant  of  the  watch,  given  orders,  to  ‘ right  ship,’ 
when  the  carpenter  first  spoke  to  him,  nothing  amiss  would 
have  happened,  as  three  or  four  men  at  each  tackle  of  the 
starboard  guns,  would  very  soon  have  bowsed  the  guns  all  out, 
and  by  so  doing  have  righted  the  ship. 

“ At  the  time  this  happened,  the  vessel  was  anchored  by  two 
anchors  from  the  head.  The  wind  was  from  the  north-west, 
only  a trifling  breeze,  and  there  was  now,  a sudden  gust  of 
wind  which  made  her  heel  just  before  she  sunk;  it  was,  I felt 
convinced,  the  weight  of  metal  and  water  which  rushed  in  at 
the  port-holes,  that  sunk  her,  and  not  the  effects  of  the  wind 
upon  her.  She  had  not  even  a stitch  of  canvass  to  keep  her 
head  steady  as  she  lay  at  anchor;  she  had  six  months’  provi- 
sions on  board,  arid  many  tons  of  shot. 

“ The  water-cock,  the  cause  of  all  this  fearful  loss  of  life,  is 
preserved  in  Portsmouth  Dock-yard ; a memorial  of  a second 
man-of-war  overset  at  Spithead,  through  neglect  and  careless- 
ness. The  first  being  the  Marye  Rose,  cast  away  near  the  same 
spot,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.” 

TVe  trust  sincerely,  that  whilst  the  “ neglect  and  careless- 
ness,” of  which  he  speaks,  will  ever  be  remembered  with  deep 
regret  by  every  Englishman,  it  will  serve  as  a warning  to 
future  generations,  and  prevent  a recurrence  of  so  fearfdl  a 
catastrophe  as — Tns  Loss  op  the  Royal  George. 

ARTHUR  MARDON. 

A TALE  OP  THE  ROYAL  GEORGE. 

By  Harry  Blupf. 

“ ’Tis  many  years  ago,  Harry,”  said  my  old  uncle,  a grey- 
haired old  veteran,  who  had  faced  many  a fearful  tempest,  and 
with  his  own  arm  laid  low  more  than  one  of  the  enemies  of  his 
country.  “ Many  years  ago,  my  boy,”  he  repeated  with  a sigh, 
“since  I first  knew  poor  Arthur  Mardon,  poor  fellow!  he’s 
gone  I trust  to  a better  world — a world  for  which  his  kind 
heart  well  fitted  him.”  We  were  not  near  so  big  as  you  Harry, 
when  our  acquaintance  first  commenced.  I was  sent  by  my 
parents  to  a boarding-school,  and  as  the  place  and  faces  were 
strange  to  me,  I,  boy-like,  felt  shy  and  sorrowful ; whether  the 
older  scholars  mistook  my  quietude  for  cowardice,  too  long  a 
time  has  elapsed  for  me  to  give  a decided  opinion  now.  At 
all  events,  I well  remember  that  they  not  only  exercised  their 
tongues  in  abusing  me,  but  not  unfrequently  their  fists  in 
punishing  me  also.  In  one  of  these  conflicts,  at  which  time  one 
of  the  biggest  and^  crudest  of  my  schoolfellows,  was  what  he 
called,  “ paying  me  out,”  for  refusing  to  tell  a lie,  to  save  him 
a just  punishment,  Arthur,  unsought  came  to  my  assistance, 
and  well  thrashed  my  tormentor  for  me.  Arthur  did  not  him- 
self escape  without  a mark,  as  a fearful  black  eye  plainly 
testified.  Our  worthy  tutor,  who,  if  he  did  not  hold  with  the  boys’ 
fighting,  most  certainly  did  when  it  was  a case  of  flogging,  and 
his  the  hand  that  was  to  administer  it,  noticed  the  token 
of  war,  and  calling  Arthur  to  his  desk,  proceeded  to  interrogate 
him  as  to  how  he  became  possessed  of  that  beautiful  embellish- 
ment to  his  handsome  phisog. 

Arthur  was  no  liar:  he  spoke  the  truth,  though  he  re- 
frained from  giving  me  my  share  in  the  broil,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  received  a flagellation  that  would,  I feel 
convinced,  afford  ample  satisfaction  to  any  two  (if  shared 
between  them)  under  Heaven. 


I suffered  more,  sitting  as  I did,  beholding  the  torture  to 
which  he  was  subjected  for  me,  than  if  I had  received  it  twice 
over,  and  yet  was  such  a little  coward,  I’d  not  the  heart  to 
take  my  share.  j 

When  school-hours  were  over,  I went  up  to  my  friend 
and  expressed  the  sorrow,  as  well  as  I could,  that  in  my 
heart  I felt  for  his  unmerited  suffering. 

He  took  my  hand  in  his,  and  shaking  it  heartily  said,  in 
his  own  soft  winning  manner — 

“ He  didn’t  hurt  me.  Bless  you  ! my  back’s  impregnable 
to  anything  short  of  an  iron  bar.  But  you’ll  have  peace  now,  | 
the  fellow  will  never  torment  you  any  more  ; or  in  case  he  | 
should,  remember,  my  friend,  that  Arthur  Mardon  will  be 
Arthur  Mardon  still.” 

The  bell  rang  at  the  moment  for  returning  to  the  school. 

It  seemed  that,  away  from  home — amongst  strangers,  from 
whom  I received  no  kind  word  of  treatment,  to  meet  with  I 
a friend,  and  such  a friend  was  all  I wanted.  And  my  young 
heart  clung  to  him  in  return  for  his  kindness,  with  imperish- 
able fondness.  From  that  day  we  were  steadfast  friends.  At 
length,  the  time  came  for  me  to  exchange  the  school  mono- 
tony, for  the  hardships  and  perils  of  the  sea.  My  friend 
Arthur,  who  left  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  profes- , 
sion,  prophesied  as  we  parted,  each  to  his  different  vessel, 
that  our  next  meeting  would  be  beneath  the  cloudless  sky  of 
India.  I entered  as  midshipman  in  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company’s  service,  whilst  Arthur  served  in  the  same  capa- ' 
city  on  board  H.M.S  the  Royal  George.  We  parted — our 
good  ship,  with  swelling  sails,  sped  gallantly  on  its  way.  We 
had  hardly  left  old  England  invisible  behind,  when  a strange 
sail  from  the  opposite  coast  was  observed  to  be  making  its 
way  towards  us.  Every  stitch  of  canvass  was  now  brought 
into  requisition  to  enable  us  to  leave  our  pursuer  behind;  the 
ship  under  the  unusual  weight  bounded  and  reared,  light  as  a 
horse  of  the  blood.  But  it  was  no  good,  she  was  evidently 
gaining  on  us  fast.  She  proved  to  be  no  less  unwelcome  a 
visiter  than  a French  pirate — French,  did  I say  ? that  is 
hardly  just,  for  though  the  commander  was  himself  of  that 
nation,  the  crew  were  as  different  in  speech  and  country,  as  | 
they  were  in  the  coloui*  and  expression  of  their  faces. 

Though  our  ship  was  a tight  buiR  one,  our  guns  were  like 
the  old  woman’s  rod,  more  to  frighten  than  to  punish.  Whilst 
those  of  our  opponent  had  evidently  been  used  to  gunpowder, 
and  seemed  capable  too  of  using  a little  more.  Under  these 
fearful  odds,  our  captain,  who,  over  a bottle  of  wine,  was  a 
brave  man,  turned  coward  when  death  stared  him  in  the  face. 

This  did  not  save  his  life.  After  robbing  the  vessel  of  itsi 
contents,  they  had  the  crew  brought  up  before  them,  and 
acted  the  fearful  farce  of  passing  sentence  upon  them  as  in 
a court  of  law.  And  w hilst  their  victims  stood  before  thern,  [ 
with  a death  most  frightful  and  horrible  staring  them  in  the| 
face,  the  coarsest  and  most  brutal  jest  passed  from  the  lips  of 
our  savage  inhuman  conquerors.  | 

The  captain  was  first  called  to  stand  before  the  bar,  a range  I 
of  barrels,  upon  one  of  which  was  perched  the  pirate  cap- 1 
tain.  I shall  never,  never  forget  the  face  of  our  poor  ill- 1 
fated  commander,  as  he  was  called  upon  for  his  defence — his  i 
defence — good  heaven  ! they  had  no  mercy  or  justice  in  their  | 
composition.  His  face  was  white  as  a sheet ; large  drops  of  I 
perspiration  stood  upon  his  forehead ; his  lips  were  contracted 
with  agony,  and  though  they  moved,  no  articulate  sound 
came  from  them.  “ Speak  up,”  cried  one.  He  sank  upon  his 
knees,  and  as  he  clasped  his  hands,  turned  his  face  towards  i 
his  merciless  captors.  Such  fear,  such  agony,  such  supplica-  i 
tion,  was  exhibited  in  that  one  gaze— that  would  have  saved 
his  life,  had  his  enemies  anything  of  human  being  about 
them. 

“ Speak,  you—”  and  a eutlass  was  raised  with  a threatening  ' 
gesture  above  his  head. 

“Mercy — oh  ! mercy  ! mercy  !”  he  cried. 

“Mercy  !”  sneered  his  foe.  “Why  you  look  warm  I The 
noose  here,  my  lads.  A run  to  the  yard-arm  will  cool  him. 
Heave  ahoy,  you  beggars !” 

And,  amid  a deep  shout  of  fiendish  laughter,  the  body  oi 
our  poor  captain  hung  lifeless  in  the  air. 

“ Now,”  cried  the  villain,  when  this  inhuman  fete  had  been, 
accomplished,  “ examine  them.  If  they’ll  do  for  slaves  so  much' 
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the  better  for  us,  if  not,  a glorious  feast  the  fishes  will  have ; 
for  by — ” and  the  villain  called  his  Maker  to  witness  his  words, 

“ the  ship  goes  down,  and  them  in  it.”  Then  came  the  handling, 
the  examination.  Some  few  pressed  forward  eager  to  save 
their  lives  at  the  price  of  a life’s  freedom;  others,  sunk  in 
gloomy  apathy,  moved  neither  hand  nor  foot.  Six  were  left  on 
board,  locked  in  the  cabin,  while  the  remainder,  and  I among 
the  number  were  conveyed  on  board  the  pirate  vessel.  “ All 
right,”  cried  one  of  the  gang,  who  ascended  the  companion-lad- 
der at  the  time,  “ I’ve  fired  the  d tiling  in  three  places.  It 

ill  warm  ’em  I’ll  be  sworn.”  Orders  were  now  given  to  clear 
away,  for  the  smoke  was  already  ascending  and  forcing  its  way 
through  the  sliip’s  side,  and  we  stood  from  them. 

Oh  God!  what  a fearful  sight  to  see  the  smoke  curling  in 
black  thick  wreaths  about  our  once  good  ship ; but  when  the 
smoke  turned  into  fire,  for  every  gust  of  smoke,  became  an  all- 
destroying  flame,  our  hearts,  at  the  sad  sight,  sunk  within  us. 
Towering  up,  they  came  so  red  and  bright,  winding  around  the 
mast,  hketa  serpent  around  its  victim,  licking  it  with  its  red 
tongue;  and  then,  amidst  the  silence,  for  even  our  captors 
gazed  upon  the  burning  ship  with  q[uiet  interest,  there  came 
from  the  poor  wretches  fastened  down  in  that  doomed  bark,  a 
sliriek,  such  as  the  torture  alone  could  wring  from  them.  Then 
all  was  still.  Winding  higher  and  higher,  went  those  bright 
red  flames,  until  the  vessel  from  keel  to  mast-head,  was  one 
mass  of  fire,  and  illumined  the  ocean  with  its  dreadful  light  for 
miles.  At  last  the  flames  reached  the  powder  magazine,  which 
blew  up  with  such  violence  that  the  burning  fragments  of  the 
wreck  lay  scattered  all  around.  Eocking  from  the  eflects  of  the 
explosion,  she  filled,  and  sunk  to  the  unknown  depths  below. 

Well  Harry,  we  were  taken  to  Algiers,  carried  into  the 
country,  and  sold  for  slaves.  I had  the  luck  to  save  the  life 
of  my  master,  and  he,  for  they  never  fail  to  reward  a service 
any  more  than  they  do  to  revenge  an  injury,  gave  me  my 
liberty,  and  procured  a passage  to  England  for  me. 

The  laborious  life  I had  led,  unfitted  for  my  tender  years, 
wasted  me  away,  and  I once  more  stood  in  the  streets  of  dear 
old  London,  but  hardly  the  shadow  of  my  former  self.  The 
contract  of  the  persons  who  brought  me,  was  merely  to  land 
mein  England, my  generous  master  supposing  that  once  there, 

I should  be  all  right,  little  thinking  that  the  same  motive 
\yhich  actuated  the  blind  idolatrous  pagan,  influenced  the  en- 
lightened Christian — that  you  might  die  of  starvation  in  Lon- 
don, amidst  all  its  mighty  wealth  and  population,  as  you  could 
in  a desert.  London  was  all  I wanted  : in  London  I was  : but 
with  an  empty  belly,  and  an  empty  purse.  I stood,  after 
parading  the  streets  all  day,  amidst  torrents  of  rain,  beneath 
the  overhanging  roof  of  a house.  I had  not  stood  long,  before 
the  sharp  shrill  voice  of  a woman — yes,  a woman  denied  me 
the  shelter  that  cost  her  nothing,  and  might  save  my  life — 
crying,  “ go  on  you  vagrant,  you  can’t  stop  here  1”  Some 
would  hav'e  cursed  her,  but  my  tongue  clave  to  my  mouth, 
and  I turned  away  from  the  denied  shelter,  into  the  rain  that 
fell  in  torrents,  with  a groan.  It  seemed  as  though  I had 
escaped  all  the  dangers  of  a foreign  clime,  of  slavery,  but  to 
return  and  perish  miserably  of  starvation  in  my  native  land. 

I felt  sick  and  giddy,  a feeling  faint  and  death-like  was  crawl- 
ing over  me,  and  I fell  to  the  ground  in  a swoon. 

On  my  return  to  life  and  recollection  I found  myself  enconsed 
within  the  clean  sheets  of  a comfortable  bed.  Whilst  a long 
range  of  doctor’s  bottles  on  the  mantleshelf  announced  plainly, 
even  to  my  disordered  faculties  and  dim  vision,  that  that  func- 
tionary had  been  in  attendance  on  me.  I had  not  lain  long 
before  the  door  opened,  and  an  elderly,  but  amiable-looking 
lady,  entered,  followed  by  a gentleman,  whose  brown  handsome 
face  denoted  he  had  been  beneath  the  burning  sun  of  the  tro- 
pics. “How  is  my  poor  friend,  now?”  he  said,  advancing 
towards  the  bedside  and  taking  my  hand,  burning  with  fever, 
in  his  own;  “ Don’t  you  know  me,  Tom?  I’m  your  old  school- 
fellow, Arthur — Arthur  Mardon.” 

Oh,  what  a flood  of  delicious  joy  was  there,  as  I caught  his 
hand  in  my  own,  and  bathed  it  in  my  tears.  “ Poor  fellow,”  he 
said,  gently  disengaging  his  hand,  and  putting  my  hair  back, 
which  had  grown  long  during  my  illness  and  covered  my  eyes. ' 


“ Well,  Tom,  you  must  get  better  now.  The  doctor  says  you 
will,  and  you  know  they  are  always  right,  except  when  they 
are  wrong.  But  I don’t  see  any  cause  to  doubt  his  veracity 
this  time — thank  God!” 

I begged  him  to  tell  me  where  I was,  and  how  I came  there 
— to  teU  me  what  I’d  been  doing  these  many  long  months,  for 
my  recollection  of  the  past  was  gone.  “What  you’ve  been 
doing,  old  friend,”  he  answered,  “ is  a question,  when  you  get 
wen  enough,  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  answered.  All  I know  is, 
that  groping  my  way  through  these  confoimded  streets  one 
precious  wet  night,  I came  to  a mob,  who  were  surrounding  a 
man,  as  they  said,  dying — as  luck  would  have  it,  in  the  poor 
unfortunate  I discovered  no  less  a personage  than  you,  my  dear 
old  schoolfellow.  I had  you  brought  home.  This  lady,”  he 
said,  turning  to  the  amiable-looking  personage  I spoke  of,  “ is 
my  mother,  and  this  one,”  pointing  to  a pretty  girl,  who  entered 
at  the  moment,  “ my  little  sister,  Jane,  that  you  heard  me 
speak  of  at  school  so  often.” 

I expressed  my  thanks  in  the  best  manner  I could  for  their 
great  kindness,  but  was  hurriedly  stopped  by  Arthur,  who  in- 
formed me  that  the  pleasure  of  assisting  a friend  was  a sufii- 
cient  reward  for  trouble,  however  great.  It  was  many  weeks 
before  I was  perfectly  recovered.  I then  announced  my  in- 
tention, as  both  my  parents  had  died  during  my  absence  from 
home,  of  again  trusting  the  changeable  ever-varying  ocean. 

I embarked  in  the  H for  Calcutta,  as  third  lieutenant; 

Arthur  still  remained  on  board  the  Eoyal  George,  and  in- 
formed me  with  great  glee,  that  he  also  was  going  for  a cruise, 
but  where,  or  how  long,  he  did  not  at  present  know.  How 
little  we  thought  as  we  pressed  each  other’s  hands  with  all  the 
warmth  and  sincerity  of  an  early  friendship,  that  we  parted  to 
meet  no  more!  Alas!  such  was  his  fearful  destiny.  After  an 
absence  of  two  years,  I returned,  the  second  lieutenant  having 
died  on  our  passage  out,  I succeeded  him.  We  landed  our 
passengers  at  Portsmouth,  I took  a stroll  into  the  church-yard 
at  Portsea,  and  commenced  reading  the  various  epitaphs 
raised  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  those  that  lay  sleeping 
the  sleep  of  death  beneath.  I came  to  one,  and  the  moon, 
darkened  for  an  instant  by  a black  cloud,  shone  out  in  all  its 
silvery  brightness,  I could  distinctly  read  tlie  following: — 

Sacred 

To  the  Memory  of 
Arthur  Mardon, 

Aged  24  years. 

Who  unfortunately  perished,  with  nine  hundred 
persons,  by  the  oversetting  of  II.  M.  Ship, 

The  Eoyal  George, 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  1782. 

Oh  God!  the  agony,  the  unsupportable  agony  of  that 
fearful  moment!  And  was  he  gone,  the  fiiithful  partner  of  my 
youthful  joys;  my  firm,  my  steadfast,  mj’-  only  friend,  dead! 
My  head  sunken  his  cold  gravestone  as  I uttered  the  words; 
in  my  bitter  grief,  a hand  was  laid  upon  my  shoulder,  and  a 
voice  at  once  sweet  and  solemn,  murmered,  “ Gone,  Ave  trust,  to 
the  arms  of  that  Saviour  who  died  to  save  us  sinful  mortals — 
gone  from  a Avorld,  whose  brightest  days  are  full  of  care,  for 
one  whose  joys  are  wide,  pure,  and  eternal;”  I turned  and 
grasped  his  widowed  mother’s  hand. 

“ ’Twas  many  a day,  Harry,”  continued  my  uncle,  “ before 
I recovered  this  shock,  and  could  think  with  composure  of  his 
death ; but  time,  while  it  hurries  men  to  the  grave,  obliterates 
our  old  feelings — obhterates  did  Isay!  I’m  wrong.  Eor  Avhile 
this  heart  of  mine  continues  its  pulsation,  I shall  ever  look  back 
with  a tear  to  his  memory,  and  a prayer  for  the  soul  of 
Arthur  Mardon.” 


A NIGHT  IN  THE  EOYAL  GEOEGE. 

CONFESSION  OF  THE  DEEP. 

B])  Albert  Smith,  author  of  “ The  Fortunes  of  the  Scatleryood 
Family  f in  Bentley's  Miscellany. 

The  circumstances  I am  about  to  relate  will  do  little  to  raise 
me  in  the  opinion  of  the  reader  into  whose  hands  this  paper 
may  happen  to  fall.  AAvful  and  harrowing  as  were  the  events 
of  that  dreadful  night,  I can  lay  but  small  claim  to  courage 
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or  mental  boldness,  in  having  met  them  as  I did.  Avarice — 
sordid,  calculating  avarice — drove  me  to  the  attempt,  and  I 
well  deserved  the  total  miscarriage  of  all  my  plans  that  suc- 
ceeded. 

Four  years  back,  I was  a clerk  in  one  of  the  most  respectable 
and  influential  houses  in  Portsmouth,  receiving  an  excellent 
salary,  and,  upon  the  whole,  most  comfortably  settled;  far  more 
so  than  the  majority  of  the  young  men  of  my  own  station  in 
the  town;  and  yet  I was  not  happy — far,  far  from  it.  I grum- 
bled at  the  regularity  of  attention  which  my  situation  re- 
quired; I deemed  my  labour  ill  paid,  and  I envied  every  one  I 
met,  whose  lot  in  life  appeared  better  cast  than  my  own;  little 
reflecting  how  many  secret  miseries  poison  the  existences  of 
those  who  appear  in  public,  most  smiled  upon  by  fortune. 

The  loss  of  the  Royal  George  was  ever  a favourite  topic  of 
conversation  with  the  people  of  Portsmouth,  even  when  half  a 
century  had  elapsed  since  the  occurrence;  and,  indeed,  the  in- 
terest connected  with  the  subject,  was  constantly  kept  ahve  by 
the  numerous  projects  and  suggestions  for  raising  the  sunken 
vessel  or  destroying  the  wreck,  that  needy  speculators  were 
perpetually  starting.  To  myself,  I will  confess,  the  whole  afiair 
was  one  of  deep  and  constant  thought.  I had  heard  the  various 
accounts  of  the  accident:  of  the  heavy  bags  of  gold  that  were 
on  board  at  the  time,  to  pay  the  seamen:  of  the  watches, 
jewels,  and  other  valuable  articles,  that  the  tradespeople  had 
sent  for  sale;  and  aU  tliis  was  still  there — there,  within  the 
cumbersome  and  sea -worn  timbers  of  the  ill-fated  ship,  lying 
as  useless,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  as  comparatively 
worthless,  as  the  rocks  themselves. 

Many,  many  evenings  have  I sat  upon  the  shore,  lulled  into 
contemplation  by  the  low  ripple  of  the  tide,  when  the  last  red 
gleam  of  the  sun,  ere  he  sank  beneath  the  Isle  of  Wight,  illu- 
mined the  spot  where  that  majestic  vessel  went  down;  and 
wished  I had  power  to  roam  over  her  sea-bound  hoards,  for  one 
short  hour,  and  appropriate  to  myself  all  I could  collect  from 
her  stores  of  value  in  that  time.  Many  times  have  I longed  for 
the  power  of  those  beings  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  who  could 
live  under  water;  and  thought,  with  what  selfish  and  unseen 
joy,  I could  then  revel  amidst  the  gold  and  treasures  that  the 
hulk  contained. 

It  was  somewhere  about  this  period  that  a man  came  to  Poris- 
mouth,  with  permission  from  the  Admiralty,  to  carry  on  some 
experiments  connected  with  the  possibility  of  conducting  different 
submarine  operations,  independent  of  the  diving-bell.  This  in- 
cident changed  the  entire  current  of  my  thoughts.  I watched 
his  experiments  with  an  intensity  of  interest,  that,  I am  fain  to 
believe,  exceeded  that  of  the  person  himself.  I saw  him 
descend,  in  his  dress,  from  a small  vessel,  to  the  wreck  of  the 
Royal  George; — noted  the  length  of  time  he  was  enabled  to 
remain  under  water; — I watched  his  return,  with  divers  small 
articles — as  oyster-shells,  nails,  &c.,  which  he  had  picked  from 
the  wreck;  and,  from  that  period,  I contemplated  but  one  sub- 
ject:— it  was  the  idea  of  going  down  myself ! It  cost  me  many 
sleepless  nights  to  bring  my  scheme  to  perfection;  nor  was  the 
working  out  of  my  plans  confined  to  night  alone;  I thought  of 
it  always.  I neglected  my  business ; I received  endless  repri- 
mands from  my  employers  for  orders  forgotten,  and  commis- 
sions uncared  for;  and,  at  last,  I was  discharged,  because  they 
found  they  could  no  longer  trust  me,  from  my  undeviating  for- 
getfulness. 

As  soon  as  I was  turned  away,  I hired  a small  room  in 

street,  and  commenced  my  operations.  The  first  thing  I did 
was  to  purchase  a quantity  of  Macintosh’s  waterproof  cloth, 
with  which  I intended  to  form  my  diving-dress.  I contrived 
to  cut  out  a very  fair  set  of  patterns,  and  these  I got  a jour- 
neyman tailor,  who  lodged  in  the  house,  to  sew  together ; after 
which,  I daubed  the  seams  with  Indian  rubber,  dissolved  in 
naptha,  some  of  which  I obtained  at  the  chemist’s  ; and  then, 
before  it  was  dry,  I pressed  strips  of  the  fabric  on  them  with  a 
hot  iron,  by  which  I made  the  whole  garment  perfectly  im- 
permeable. My  next  task  was  to  make  the  head-piece.  To 
effect  this,  I procured  some  stout  iron  wire,  and  bent  it  into  a 
sort  of  frame,  of  the  shape  I had  seen  the  diver  wear,  I se- 
cured these  different  pieces  together  by  twisting  finer  wire 


round  them  ; and  then  covered  the  whole  with  the  same  i 
waterproof  cloth  which  I had  used  for  the  rest,  fitting  some  | 
pieces  of  glass  carefully  in  front,  to  enable  me  to  perceive  ob-  ; 
jects  around  me.  I fastened  some  roughly-shaped  gloves  and 
boots  to  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  dress,  and  fixed  them  in  a j 
similar  manner  to  the  seams  ; and  when  I had  entirely  com- 
pleted the  whole  apparel,  I put  it  on,  and  walked  in  it,  about 
my  room,  the  whole  evening,  delighted  beyond  measure,  at 
my  contrivance.  It  cost  me  something  considerable,  with  all 
my  economy,  it  is  true  ; but  I looked  upon  it  as  the  means  of 
leading  me  to  immense  wealth,  and  I deemed  the  money  in- 
vested in  a highly  profitable  scheme. 

My  next  object  was  to  provide  for  the  transmission  of  a 
supply  of  air  to  the  interior  of  the  hood,  as  I termed  it,  ade-  ; 
quate  to  the  support  of  respiration  under  water.  Aided  by  j 
the  smattering  mechanical  knowledge  that  I possessed,  I was  ! 
not  long  in  fashioning  a sort  of  air-pump,  by  adding  some 
valves  and  stopcocks  to  an  old  garden  syringe,  which  I pur- 
chased at  a broker’s  near  my  lodgings  ; and  this  I connected  j 
to  the  hood  by  long  pipes  of  the  cloth,  closed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  seams  of  my  dress.  I likewise  procured  a lan- 
tern, which  I rendered  waterproof  by  similar  »>"  ans ; and  then  i 
I joined  it  to  the  head-piece  by  another  pipe,  Paving  observed  ; 
that  there  was,  generally,  a superfluity  of  air  from  the  bubbles  > 
I had  seen  rising  over  the  diver’s  head,  which  marked  his 
situation  in  the  water. 

And  now  only  one  point  remained  to  care  about ; but  that 
was  the  most  difficult— it  was  to  seek  a confederate.  Not  but  ■ 
I believe  that  I could  have  got  many  to  join  me  in  my  fool-  ; 
hardy  enterprise  ; but  they  would  have  expected  an  equal  i 
share  of  the  proceeds,  and  this  it  was  not  my  intention  to  ' 
allow.  Still,  I could  not  do  without  a companion  to  mind  the  : 
boat  above,  and,  more  especially,  to  supply  me  with  air.  I . 
had,  at  one  time,  formed  a wild  scheme  of  borrowing  a goat  i 
from  an  old  man,  at  the  edge  of  the  common,  who  had  trained  5 
it  to  run  round  in  a wheel,  and  assist  in  making  string  ; but  i 
the  insanity  of  trusting  my  life  to  the  operations  of  an  animal,  , 
soon  made  me  give  up  the  scheme  I had  formed  of  construct-  j 
ing  some  rough  machinery,  to  be  turned  by  a similar  wheel,  ! 
wh^jch,  acting  upon  a parallel  motion,  or  rack  and  pinion,  | 
mignt  work  the  pump.  At  last,  chance  threw  the  required  i 
assistance  in  my  way.  There  was  a poor  creature  living  inj 
the  town  at  the  time,  named,  or  rather  called,  Harry  Weston, 
whom  I selected  for  my  companion.  He  was  not  exactly  in 
his  right  senses,  nor  was  he  completely  an  idiot ; but  at  that ! 
nice  balance  between  the  two  which  kept  him  from  being  the  j 
sport  of  the  street  boys,  whilst  it  gained  the  pity,  or  sympathy,  | 
of  the  charitable  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  got  his  ; 
living  by  carrying  out  parcels  from  the  coach-offices  to  their  ; 
final  destination,  or  by  running  on  errands,  and  performing 
divers  odd  jobs  for  the  inhabitants  ; and  he  generally  bore  a 
good  character  for  sobriety  and  honesty.  It  was  this  harm- 1 
less  individual  that  I fixed  upon  as  my  associate.  I brought 
him  to  my  lodgings,  and  bound  him  down  by  the  rnost  horrible  ' 
oaths  I could  invent,  to  frighten  him,  and  promises  of  large 
reward,  to  serve  me  as  I should  direct,  without  ever  uttering 
a syllable  to  mortal  of  my  schemes  ; and  then  making  an  ap-  ^ 
pointment  with  him  for  an  evening  in  the  next  week,  I gave  I 
him  a trifling  sum  as  an  earnest  of  my  future  bounty.  Poor 
wretch  ! he  never  lived  to  receive  it. 

The  intervening  days  lagged  slowly  by,  and  the  eventful  ! 
night  at  last  arrived.  As  soon  as  it  was  dusk,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Weston,  I carried  my  apparatus,  piecemeal,  down  to  ' 
the  beach  on  Southsea  coirmion,  and  then  concealed  them  in  j 
one  of  the  bathing-machines  which  are  always  stationed  j 
there  ; leaving  him  to  watch  whilst  I repaired  to  the  Point  ! 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  boat  I bad  bespoken  a ; 
few  days  before.  She  was  an  old  man-of-war’s  gig,  with  , 
gunwales  rather  higher  than  ordinary,  and  low  thwarts,  j 
which  gave  her  a security  better  calculated  for  our  opera-  | 
tions.  I pulled  round  to  the  beach,  near  the  common,  and  j 
took  Weston  and  my  contrivances  on  board,  and  then  we  | 
started  again  for  the  scene  of  my  venture.  There  waf 
very  little  wind,  and  the  sea  was  as  calm  as  glass  : which,  j 
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circumstances  were,  of  course,  in  our  favour.  When  we 
got  to  the  buoy  which  marks  the  situation  of  the  Royal 
George,  we  fastened  the  boat  to  it,  and  I commenced 
arraying  myself  in  my  diving  costume.  This  finished, 
with  the  exception  of  the  head-piece,  I threw  overboard 
a rope  ladder,  having  two  small  kedges  attached  to  its 
inferior  extremities;  and  when  I had  ascertained  that  these 
had  laid  hold  of  some  portion  of  the  wreck,  I made  fast  the 
upper  ends  to  one  of  the  seats  of  the  boat.  I next  sounded 
the  depth  with  a lead-line,  and  arranged  my  water-proof  pipes 
accordingly,  by  means  of  some  taps  I had  purchased  at  a gas- 
fitters  ; allowing  an  extra  length  or  two  for  my  movements. 
In  about  half  an  hour  from  our  first  fixing  the  gig  to  the 
buoy,  I had  made  all  close  and  ready,  and  prepared  to  de- 
scend. I felt  no  timidity — the  bare  recollection  of  the  wealth 
reported  to  be  engulfed  with  the  vessel,  which  I might,  per- 
haps, accumulate,  drove  every  other  feeling  from  my  mind. 

With  a last  injunction  for  unremitting  work  and  attention, 
on  the  part  of  Weston,  I stepped  on  to  the  ladder,  and  com- 
menced my  task.  What  was  my  delight  upon  finding  that 
my  schemes  answered,  as  I saw  through  the  glass,  in  my  hood, 
the  green  water  ascend  higher  than  the  level  of  my  face, 
and,  finally,  close  over  my  head,  whilst  my  respiration  con- 
tinued free  and  unembarrassed.  There  was  one  unpleasant 
sensation,  but  this  was  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  annoy 
me.  At  every  stroke  of  the  pump  above,  that  forced  a fresh 
quantity  of  air  down  the  pipe,  I experienced  a feeling  of 
tense  pain  on  the  drums  of  my  ears,  of  which  I had  heard  the 
men  in  the  diving-bells  sometimes  complain  ; but  this  I,  in 
great  measure,  alleviated,  by  making  frequent  attempts'  at 
deglutition.  My  lantern,  also,  preserved  the  flame  within 
it  admirably;  and  its  trifling  consumption  of  air  tended,  in 
a measure,  to  relieve  the  pressure  in  the  head-piece.  I de- 
scended gradually  and  carefully,  step  by  step  ; and  at  last, 
to  my  great  joy,  stood  on  a portion  of  the  wreck.  I found 
the  kedges  had  caught  on  a large  spar  that  lay  completely 
across  the  ship,  kept  firmly  in  its  place  by  a gun,  which 
had,  probably,  rolled  over  it  when  the  accident  occurred. 
With  some  little  caution  I crawled  along  it ; and  at  length 
stood  upon  the  deck.  And  here,  for  the  first  time,  I be- 
came aware  of  the  singular  assistance  of  my  light.  Every- 
thing around  me  was  plainly  discernible,  when  the  rays, 
cast  through  a large  bull’s-eye,  were  directed  towards  the  ob- 
ject, only  appearing  as  if  a dull,  greenish  mist  encircled  it. 
I well  remember  the  stems  of  the  masts,  with  their  coating 
of  barnacles — the  masses  of  shell-work  and  weeds  that  in- 
crusted  the  guns,  still  outwardly  preserving  their  shape — 
the  very  bulwarks,  with  their  rings  of  green  and  cankered 
metal  attached ; and  the  blackened  pieces  of  timber  that 
were  grouped  around  me,  from  which  myriads  of  strange 
polypi  threw  out  their  long  streaming  arms  in  quest  of  prey. 
The  deck  was  nearly  a foot  deep  in  sand,  and  as  I supposed 
not  level  ; but  still,  the  declivity  to  larboard  was  not  too 
steep  to  preclude  my  keeping  a firm  footing.  An  immense 
quantity  of  corroded  blocks,  tackle,  &c.,  was  lying  about  in 
confusion,  enveloped  by  perfect  groves  of  tall  sea-weed  ; 
and  these  floated  about  like  monstrous  snakes,  twisting  and 
undulating  in  all  directions. 

I cleared  away  a few  trifling  impediments  with  a light 
boat  hook,  which  I carried  in  my  hand  ; and  moved  cauti- 
ously forward  in  the  direction  where  I expected  to  find  the 
Britrance  to  the  chief  cabin.  I was  not  long  in  reaching  it, 
but  experienced  some  little  difficulty  in  descending  the  stairs 
diat  led  to  it,  as  the  passage  was  partly  choked  up  with  sand 
ind  debris  from  the  wreck.  At  the  third  step  I dislodged 
some  large  mass  from  its  position.  By  my  light  I perceived 
1 number  of  fish,  such  as  sand-eels  and  small  crabs,  which 
bad  been  disturbed  from  it ; and  directly  afterwards,  upon 
iicking  it  with  my  foot,  I was  horrified  at  perceiving  a Iiu- 
nan  scull,  to  which  some  scraps  of  colourless  flesh  and  li- 
gaments were  still  adhering,  roll  down  the  inclined  plane  of 
sand  that  covered  the  ladder,  towards  the  door.  My  first 
mpulse  was  to  return  immediately  ; but  reflecting  that  all 
[ had  striven  for  was  probably  within  my  grasp,  my  thirst 
for  gain  once  more  conquered  every  other  feeling. 

With  some  trouble  I made  my  way  into  the  cabin.  The 


door  was  open— they  had  probably  been  so  at  the  time  of  tho 
catastrophe,  and  the  subsequent  accumulation  of  tand  and 
mud  had  kept  tliem  so.  I drew  the  air -pipe  down  towards 
me,  and  found  that  I had  still  length  enough  to  spare  for  my 
operations  ; at  the  same  time  I was  convinced  that  my  assist- 
ant was  diligently  supplying  me  with  the  means  of  respira- 
tion. I was  now  in  the  centre  of  the  cabin,  and  an  awful 
scene  presented  itself.  Every  portion  of  the  wood-work,  at 
least,  as  nearly  as  I could  determine  by  approaching  my  lan- 
tern closely  to  it,  was  black,  from  the  action  of  the  sea ; 
and  like  the  masts  above,  incrusted  with  groups  of  barnacles. 
The  floor  was  a foot  deep  in  sand ; and  on  its  surface  lay 
, more  oblong  heaps,  which  I discovered,  upon  examination,  to 
be  also  human  bodies,  round  whose  half-devoured  remains 
shreds  of  clothing  still  floated.  I could  not  move  a step 
without  treading  upon  one  ; and  each  that  I thus  disturbed 
fell  to  pieces  immediately,  surrounding  me  with  a cloud  of 
its  sickening  particles,  and  numbers  of  huge  shell-fish,  who 
were  enjoying  their  unholy  meal  therefrom,  and  who  crawded 
oflf,  with  their  long  spidery  legs,  in  all  directions. 

Still  I came  to  no  treasure: — I had  fallen  in  with  none  of 
the  bags  of  gold,  which  I heard  were  on  board  at  the  time  of 
the  accident.  There  were  many  corroded  naval  implements 
lying  about;  but  these  were  not  what  I wanted.  I examined 
every  heap  that  rose  above  the  general  level  of  the  floor,  with 
the  most  diligent  investigation,  but  without  reward.  Some- 
times I exposed  the  tattered  remnant  of  an  article  of  clothing, 
a seaman’s  hat,  a telescope,  or  something  equally  valueless 
to  myself;  but,  more  generally,  similar  objects  to  the  above- 
mentioned  fragments  of  mortality  shocked  me  with  their 
presence.  At  the  side  of  the  cabin  was  a small  closet,  having 
a glass  door;  and  towards  this  I bent  my  way,  thinking  it 
might  be  the  repository  of  some  precious  articles.  But  how 
was  I horrified  on  approaching  it ! On  directing  my  light 
through  its  still  unbroken  panes,  I saw  a dreadful  corpse,  that 
gibbered  and  grinned  directly  in  my  face:  it  was  the  body  of 
some  poor  creature,  who  had,  perhaps,  been  forced  in  there 
at  the  first  rush  of  the  water;  and  the  door  closing  upon 
him,  had  kept  out  the  sand  and  marine  insects,  that  every- 
where else  abounded. — The  sea-water  had  acted  as  a preser- 
vative, and  the  body  still  retained  the  perfect  semblance  of 
a human  form;  but  the  face  was  blanched  and  coddled — one 
of  the  eyes  had  dissolved,  and  the  other  was  opaque,  and  ap- 
parently congealed;  while  the  relaxed  ligaments  allowed  the 
lower  jaw  to  fall  and  rise  with  every  vibration  of  the  sea,  in 
the  mockery  of  a dreadful  grin.  The  hair,  too,  floated  in  the 
water,  giving  a semblance  of  motion  to  the  whole  features, 
which  wore  an  expression  of  hideous  merriment. 

Faint  with  terror  and  disgust,  I turned  from  the  loathsome 
spectacle,  and  moved  slowly  and  laboriously  away.  I ap- 
proached the  table  of  the  cabin:  a half-opened  drawer  was  at 
its  extremity;  and  when  I had  cleared  away  the  envelope  of 
sand,  I discovered  it  was  nearly  filled  with  bags  of  coin.  All, 
then,  was  accomplished:  the  long-coveted  treasure  lay,  in 
greater  part, beneath  my  grasp!  I raised  my  lantern  eagerly 
to  inspect  the  contents,  when,  to  my  extreme  terror,  I per- 
ceived that  there  was  water  in  it  half-way  up  the  bull’s  eye, 
and  the  light  not  half  an  inch  above  the  surface.  The  dreadful 
anticipation  of  inevitable  darkness  now  burst  in  on  me,  and  a 
moment  of  intense  fear,  amounting  almost  to  stupefaction, 
succeeded.  I began  hastily  to  collect  the  small  canvass 
bags,  and  stow  them  in  my  girdle;  but  three  remained,  and 
I stretched  my  hand  out  to  seize  them.  In  the  hurry  and 
anxiety  of  the  moment,  I threw  my  lantern  slightly  out  ot 
the  perpendicular — the  water  within  it  immediately  washed 
over  the  light,  and  it  was  extinguished! 

^ * * * * 

I know  not  how  the  subsequent  five  minutes  passed.  The 
sensations  of  years  of  terror,  agony,  and  the  expectations  of 
approaching  death,  were  condensed  in  that  period.  My  first 
recollection  was,  that  I observed  a gleam  of  light  where  the 
windows  of  the  cabin  were  situated;  but  it  was  of  the  faintest 
kind.  I afterwards  ascertained  that  it  was  a moonlight 
night,  and  the  beams  had  penetrated  thus  far  through  the 
sea; — but  this  was  no  guide  for  me.  I was  totally  uncon- 
scious by  what  direction  I had  entered  the  cabin;  and  I did 
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not  dare  to  move  unless  towards  these  winds ws.  Then  I 
thought  that  Weston  would  tire  at  his  work — that  his 
strength  would  not  allow  him  to  keep  pumping  so  long, 
whatever  his  will  might  be,  and  I should  miserably  perish. 
Anon,  the  thought  came  that  I was  alone — alone,  amidst  a 
crowd  of  dead  bodies  and  hideous  marine  monsters— alone 
with  that  gibbering  and  awful  corpse,  whose  face  peered 
at  me,  through  the  darkness,  in  my  imagination,  and  pressed 
his  slaramy,  soddened  cheek  against  me — alone^  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  ! 

I gained  one  of  the  windows;  it  was  open,  or,  rather,  the 
frames  had  been  carried  away,  by  the  constant  action  of  the 
waves.  I thought  I would  climb  through  it,  and  so  ascend,  for 
I was  an  excellent  swimmer.  But  then  the  air-pipe  kept  me 
back;  and  it  was  even  now  becoming  tight,  as  I reached  the 
extent  of  its  length.  A new  idea  rose,  bringing  fresh  hope 
with  it,  and  I wondered  I had  not  thought  of  it  before: — I could 
use  the  pipe  as  a clue,  and  so  return  by  following  its  course. 
I left  the  window,  and  prepared  to  make  the  attempt,  when  I 
felt  a violent  tug,  that  nearly  pulled  the  head-piece  from  the 
rest  of  my  dress.  Another,  and  another,  succeeded,  and  then, 
in  an  instant,  I felt  the  tense  air-pipe  give  way — it  had  broken. 

But  one  resource  was  left:  I clambered  through  the  cabin 
window,  and  attempted  to  rise,  but  the  pipe  had  caught  some 
projection,  and  restrained  me,  and  I already  perceived  that  the 
supply  of  air  was  stopped.  I seized  a knife  from  my  girdle, 
gind  cut  the  tube  off  close  to  my  head.  The  water  rushed  into 
the  hood  as  I performed  this  action,  but  I was  enabled  to  rise 
directly.  The  water  roared  and  bubbled  in  my  ears,  with  the 
noise  of  thunder,  as  I struck  upwards,  still  keeping  my  knife  in 
my  hand:  and  in  half  a minute  I had  reached  the  surface.  To 
rip  up  my  hood,  and  cast  it  from  me,  was  the  work  of  an  in- 
stant. As  I regained  my  vision,  I perceived,  by  the  moon- 
light, that  my  boat  was  gone,  but  the  buoy  was  still  floating 
at  its  usual  spot.  Swimming  towards  it,  I was  enabled  to 
recover  myself,  and  take  breath  as  I rested,  hanging  on  to  its 
rhig.  From  the  appearance  of  the  distant  vessels  near  the 
beach,  which  were  riding  at  anchor,  I saw  it  was  high-water, 
and  another  fearful  truth  burst  upon  me.  The  rope-ladder, 
which  the  kedges  held  fast  to  the  wreck,  had  drawn  the  boat 
under,  as  the  tide  rose,  and  with  it,  my  hapless  assistant. 

I felt  at  my  girdle  for  the  bags  of  gold ; they  were  all  gone, 
through  the  hasty  manner  in  which  I had  secured  them,  and  my 
struggles  in  coming  to  the  surface.  I tore  my  dress  from  me, 
in  raving  passion,  and  cast  it  to  the  waves.  In  my  under- 
clothes, which  consisted  of  nothing  but  a common  check  shirt 
and  a pair  of  coarse  Holland  trousers,  I swam  to  land;  and,  on 
reaching  the  stony  beach,  I sank  on  it  in  a swoon,  overcome  by 
my  intense  emotion. 

I was  found  there  the  next  morning,  and  carried  to  my 
lodgings.  A long  illness  succeeded; — I kept  my  bed  for  three 
months,  and  arose  a maniac.  I was  told  I talked  about  the 
Avreck,  and  its  fearful  contents,  during  my  fever;  but  I found 
my  attendants  merely  looked  upon  it  as  the  raving  of  delirium. 
As  time  passed,  I recovered  my  reason;  but  the  remembrance 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  my  rash  venture,  must 
embitter  my  life  until  its  close.  I procured  a moderate  appoint- 
ment through  the  interest  of  some  friends,  and  to-morrow  I 
sail  for  Australia. 


WRECK  OF  THE  TIGER  MERCHANTMAN, 

AND  DETENTION  OF  THE  CREW  SEVENTY  DAYS  ON  A CORAL  ROCK. 

The  following  account  of  the  wreck  of  the  Tiger,  which  sailed 
from  Liverpool,  bound  for  Bombay,  in  June,  1837,  in  company 
with  another  vessel  called  the  Tigris,  is  from  a youth  Avho  was 
on  board  of  her. 

“ Nothing  of  more  than  ordinary  note  occurred  for  the  first 
few  weeks.  We  had  brilliant  weather,  and  held  on  steadily; 
the  Tigris  getting  a-head  sometimes,  at  others  Are  took  the  lead. 
Soon,  however,  the  Tigris  shot  away  rapidly,  and  after  a few 
days  Ave  lost  sight  of  her.  Upon  this,  the  captain,  who  before 
had  been  all  life  and  activity,  was  observed  to  grow  gloomy  and 
reserved;  and  the  surmise  was  rife  among  the  crew  that  some 


heavy  stake  Avas  pending  on  the  sailing  powers  of  the  two  ves- 
sels. To  allay  his  chagrin,  the  captain  drank  spirits  in  large 
quantities,  and  symptoms  of  insanity  were  speedily  discerned. 
One  night,  pacing  the  deck  and  talking  incoherently,  he  sud- 
denly stopped,  and  lifting  up  his  dog  which  crouched  at  his  feet, 
by  the  neck,  flung  him  overboard,  saying,  “Poor  devil!  I shall 
soon  foUow  you.”  After  this  he  was  watched  narrowly;  the 
surgeon  of  the  vessel  not  considering  himself  justified  in  put 
ting  him  under  arrest,  nor  did  he  think  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary. He  contrived,  however,  to  elude  our  vigilance,  and  a 
few  days  after  his  exclamation,  threw  himself  overboard; 
and,  although  a boat  was  instantly  put  out,  he  sank  before  it 
reached  him.  The  command  of  the  vessel  now  devolved  upon 
the  mate,  named  Spurze,  a well-conducted  but  inexperienced 
seaman,  who  got  out  of  his  latitude;  and,  after  many  weeks 
of  wandering  and  anxious  pain,  we  were  eventually  wrecked 
on  an  uninhabited  island  ; which,  as  we  afterwards  learned 
was  ten  degrees  south  of  the  Line,  and  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  east  of  Madagascar ; crew  and  passengers,  26  in 
number,  including  one  lady,  the  Avife  of  a naval  olficer  on 
board,  being  all  saved.  The  island,  called  Astovia,  was  a 
coral  rock,  and  nowhere  could  we  discover  any  vestige  of 
vegetable  matter.  After  hoisting  some  remnants  of  canvass 
from  the  Avreck,  in  three  different  parts  of  the  island,  which 
was  about  six  miles  long  by  three  or  four  wide,  we  set  out  in 
quest  of  fresh  water  ; but  to  our  inexpressible  anguish,  the 
search  was  without  success.  Our  thirst  became  intolerable; 
and,  to  appease  it,  we  were  compelled  to  wring  off  the  heads 
of  sea-fowl  (Avith  which  the  island  providentially  abounded) 
and  which  were  not  by  any  means  difficult  to  catch,  and 
drink  the  blood.  Our  food  was  turtle,  and  we  used  to  take  it 
by  going  out  in  small  parties  of  six  or  seven  in  number,  and 
wading  through  a creek,  on  the  banks  of  which  they  congre- 
gated. Here  we  Avere  in  constant  danger  of  our  lives,  from 
the  sharks  that  paddle  slowly  and  stealthily  up  the  creek ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  a poor  fellow,  too  daring  and  adventur- 
ous, was  seized,  and  torn  piece-meal  among  them.  After  the 
lapse  of  two  weeks,  fourteen  of  the  crew  agreed  to  take  the 
long-boat,  Avith  a single  barrel  of  biscuits,  the  only  provision 
saved,  with  a solemn  promise  to  touch  at  the  first  island  to 
which  they  came,  if  possible  to  procure  aid,  and  return  to  us. 
Their  parting  shout  was  the  last  we  ever  heard  of  them.  A 
day  or  two  after  they  had  left  us,  two  of  the  crew  picked  up  a 
barrel  of  spirits  which  had  been  Avashed  ashore,  and  for  some 
time  kept  it  to  themselves ; but  upon  Spurze,  the  mate,  dis- 
covering it,  and  upbraiding  them  Avith  the  selfishness  of  their 
conduct,  they,  in  their  inebriation,  drew  their  knives,  and 
would  have  despatched  him  on  the  instant,  had  not  some  of  us 
rushed  to  his  rescue.  The  poor  lady,  the  only  female,  suf- 
fered dreadfully  ; and  notAvithstanding  we  did  all  that  was 
possible,  under  the  circumstances,  to  alleviate  her  condition, 
and  Avhilst  she  endeavoured  to  bear  up  with  a seeming  forti- 
tude, it  was  evident  her  spirit  was  completely  broken.  With 
the  canvass  and  spars  from  the  wreck  we  erected  a sort  of 
tent,  where  she  was  in  some  measure  protected  from  the  in- 
tense heat  of  a tropical  sun.  We  had  been  three  weeks  on 
the  island,  and  our  only  drink  was  blood,  with  the  exception 
of  the  spirits  which  had  been  secreted  by  the  men  and  dis- 
covered by  the  mate,  when,  to  our  infinite  joy  a fresh  water 
spring  was  at  last  discovered,  and  one  and  all  scoured  away, 
yelling  like  bedlamites,  with  delight  at  this  priceless  god- 
send. 

“ Week  after  week  passed  away,  and  still  no  sign  of  deliver- 
ance. To  mark  the  days,  we  cut,  like  Crusoe,  notches  in  a 
spar.  At  one  time  we  were  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of 
rescue,  at  others  steeped  in  the  lowest  depths  of  wretched- 
ness. In  consequence  of  the  nature  of  our  diet,  many  of  our 
number  suffered  greatly  from  diarrhoea,  though  no  fatal  con- 
sequences attended  it.  At  the  expiration  of  sev’^enty  days  our 
signal  was  discovered  by  a South  Sea  whaler,  by  which  we 
were  taken  to  Mabe,  an  island,  or  rather  a cluster  of  islands, 
the  governor  of  which  supplied  us  with  necessaries,  and  for- 
warded us  to  the  Cape,  from  whence  we  took  passage  to 
England  m a vessel  that  touched  there  shortly  after  our 
arrival.” 


TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


THE  BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAR. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  February,  1805,  the 
hereof  the  Nile  reached  Portsmouth;  and  having  despatched 
]iis  business  on  shore,  endeavoured  to  elude  the  populace  by 
taking  a bye-path  to  the  beach;  but  a oroAvd  collecting  in  his 
train,  pressed  forward  to  obtain  a sight  of  his  face;  many  were 
in  tears,  and  many  knelt  down  before  him,  and  blessed  him  as 
he  passed.  England  has  had  many  heroes;  but  never  one  who 
so  entirely  possessed  the  love  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as  Nel- 
son. All  men  knew  that  his  heart  was  as  humane  as  it  was 
fearless : that  there  was  not  in  his  nature  the  slightest  alloy  of 
selfishness  or  cupidity;  but  that,  with  perfect  and  entire  devo- 
tion, he  served  his  country  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his 
soul,  and  with  all  his  strength;  and,  therefore,  they  loved  him 
as  truly  and  as 'fervently  as  he  loved  England.  They  pressed 
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upon  the  parapet,  to  gaze  after  him  when  his  barge  pushed  off, 
and  he  was  returning  their  cheers  by  Avaving  his  hat.  They 
would  not  be  debarred  from  gazing,  till  the  last  moment,  upon 
the  hero — the  darling  hero  of  England  1 
He  arrived  off  Cadiz  on  the  29th  of  September— his  birth- 
day. Fearing  that  if  the  enemy  knew  his  force,  they  might  be 
deterred  from  venturing  to  sea,  he  kept  out  of  sight  of  land 
desired  Vice-Admiral  Collingwood  to  fire  no  salute,  and  hoist  no 
colours;  and  wrote  to  Gibraltar,  to  request  that  the  force  of  the 
fleet  might  not  be  inserted  there  in  the  Gazette.  His  reception 
in  the  Mediterranean  fleet  was  as  gratifying  as  the  farewell  of 
his  countrymen  at  Portsmouth;  the  ofiicers  Avho  came  on  board 
to  welcome  him,  forgot  his  rank  as  commander,  in  the  joy  at 
seeing  him  again.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival,  Villeneuve  re- 
ceived orders  to  put  to  sea  the  first  opportunity.  Villeneuve, 


DEATH  OF  NELSOJS. 


)wever,  hesitated,  when  he  heard  that  Nelson  had  resumed 
le  command.  He  called  a council  of  war;  and  their  determi- 
ition  Avas  that  it  Avould  not  be  expedient  to  leave  Cadiz,  unless 
ey  had  reason  to  belicA'e  themselves  stronger  by  one  third 
an  the  British  fuvce. 

The  station  Avhich  Nelson  had  chosen  was  some  fifty  or  sixty 
lies  to  the  west  of  Cadiz,  near  Cape  St.  Mary’s.  At  this  dis- 
nce  he  hoped  to  decoy  the  enemy  out,  while  he  guarded 
hainst  the  danger  ot  being  caught  in  a westerly  Avind  near 
hdiz,  and  driven  Avithin  the  Straits.  The  blockade  of  the  port 
as  rigorously  enforced,  in  hopes  that  the  combined  fleet  might 
h forced  to  sea  by  Avant.  The  supplies  from  France  Averc  thus 
ircctually  cut  off.  There  Avas  roav  cA'ery  indication  that  the 
lemy  Avould  speedily  venture  out;  officers  and  men  Avere  in 
j e highest  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  giving  them  a dccisiA’^e 


blow:  such,  indeed,  as  Avould  put  an  end  to  all  farther  contest 
upon  the  seas,  though  at  this  time  he  was  not  without  some 
cause  of  anxiety;  he  was  in  want  of  frigates — the  eyes  of  the 
fleet,  as  he  always  called  them: — to  the  Avant  of  which  the 
enemy  before  were  indebted  for  their  escape,  and  Buonaparte 
for  his  arrival  in  Egypt.  He  had  only  twenty-three  ships — 
others  were  on  the  Avay — but  they  might  come  too  late;  and 
though  Nelson  never  doubted  of  victory,  more  victory  was  not 
what  he  looked  to,  lie  Avanted  to  annihilate  the  enemy’s  fleet. 
The  Carthagena  squadron  might  effect  a junction  with  this  fleet 
on  the  one  side;  and  on  the  other,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a 
similar  attempt  Aroiild  be  made  by  the  French  from  Brest;  in 
either  case  a formidable  contingency  to  be  apprehended  by  the 
blockading  force. 

The  Rochefort  squadron  did  push  out,  and  had  nearly  caught 


TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 
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tlie  Agamemnon  and  L’Aimable,  in  their  way  to  reinforce  the 
British  admiral.  Yet  Nelson  at  this  time  weakened  his  own 
fleet.  He  had  the  unpleasant  task  to  perform  of  sending  home 
Sir  Robert  Calder,  whose  conduct  was  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  a court-martial,  in  consequence  of  the  general  dissatisfac- 
tion which  had  been  felt  and  expressed  at  his  imperfect  victory. 
Sir  R.  Calder  and  Sir  John  Orde,  Nelson  believed  to  be  the 
only  two  enemies  whom  he  had  in  his  profession ; — and,  from 
that  sensitive  delicacy  which  ^distinguished  him,  this  made  him 
the  more  scrupulously  anxious  to  show  every  possible  mark  of 
respect  and  kindness  to  Sir  Robert,  He  wished  to  detain  him 
till  after  the  expected  action;  when  the  services  which  he  might 
perform,  and  the  triumphant  joy  which  would  be  excited, 
would  leave  nothing  to  be  apprehended  from  an  inquiry  into 
the  previous  engagement.  Sir  Robert,  hoAvever,  whose  situa- 
tion was  very  painful,  did  not  choose  to  delay  a trial,  from  the 
result  of  which  he  confidently  expected  a complete  justifica- 
tion: and  Nelson,  instead  of  sending  him  home  in  a frigate, 
insisted  on  his  returning  in  his  own  ninety-gun  ship;  ill  as  such 
a ship  could  at  that  time  be  spared.  Nothing  .could  be  more 
honourable  than  the  feeling  by  which  Nelson  was  influenced; 
but  at  such  a crisis,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  indulged. 

The  order  of  sailing  was  to  be  the  order  of  battle:  the  fleet 
in  two  lines,  with  an  advanced  squadron  of  eight  of  the  fastest 
sailing  two-deckers.  The  second  in  command,  having  the 
entire  direction  of  his  line,  was  to  break  through  the  enemy, 
about  the  twelfth  ship  from  the  rear ; he  would  lead  through 
the  centre,  and  the  advanced  squadron  was  to  cut  off  three  or 
four  ahead  of  the  centre.  This  plan  was  to  be  adapted  to  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  so  that  they  should  always  be  one- 
fourth  superior  to  those  whom  they  cut  off.  Nelson  said 
“ that  his  afimirals  and  captains,  knowing  his  precise  object  to 
be  that  of  close  and  decisive  action,  would  supply  any  defi- 
ciency by  signals,  and  act  accordingly.  In  case  signals  cannot 
be  seen  or  clearly  understood,  no  captain  can  do  wrong  if  he 
places  his  ship  alongside  that  of  an  enemy.”  One  of  the  last 
orders  of  this  admirable  man  was,  that  the  name  and  family  of 
every  ofiicer,  seaman,  and  marine,  who  might  be  killed  or 
wounded  in  action,  should  be,  as  soon  as  possible,  returned  to 
him,  in  order  to  be  transmitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  patriotic 
fund,  that  the  case  might  be  taken  into  consideration  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferer,^  or  his  family. 

At  daybreak  of  the  21st,  the  combined  fleets  were  distinctly 
seen  from  the  Victory’s  deck,  formed  in  a close  line  of  battle 
ahead  on  the  starboard  tack,  about  twelve  miles  to  leeward, 
and  standing  to  the  south.  Our  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-seven 
sail  of  the  line,  and  four  frigates.  Their  superiority  was 
greater  in  size  and  weight  of  metal  than  in  numbers.  They 
had  four  thousand  troops  on  board;  and  the  best  riflemen  who 
could  be  procured,  many  of  them  Tyrolese,  were  dispersed 
through  the  ships.  Little  did  the  Tyrolese,  and  little  did  the 
Spaniards,  at  that  day,  imagine  what  horrors  the  wicked  tyrant 
whom  they  served  was  preparing  for  their  country. 

Soon  after  daylight  Nelson  came  upon  deck.  The  21st  of 
October  was  a festival  in  his  family,  because  on  that  day  his 
uncle.  Captain  Suckling  in  the  Dreadnought,  with  two  other 
line-of- battle  ships,  had  beaten  off  a French  squadron  of  four 
sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates.  Nelson,  with  that  sort  of 
superstition  from  which  fcAv  persons  are  entirely  exempt,  had 
more  than  once  expressed  his  persuasion  that  this  was  to  be 
the  day  of  his  battle  also;  and  he  was  well  pleased  at  seeing 
his  prediction  about  to  be  verified.  The  wind  was  now  from 
the  west,  light  breezes,  with  a long,  heavy  swell.  Signal  was 
made  to  bear  down  upon  the  enemy  in  two  lines,  and  the  fleet 
set  all  sail.  Collingwood,  in  the  Ro}^!  Sovereign,  led  the  lee 
line  of  thirteen  ships:  the  Victory  led  the  weather  line  of 
fourteen.  Having  seen  that  all  was  as  it  should  be,  Nelson  re- 
tired to  his  cabin,  and  wrote  the  following  prayer : — 

“ May  the  great  God,  whom  I worship,  grant  to  my  country 
and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  in  general,  a great  and  glorious 
victory,  and  may  no  misconduct  in  any  one  tarnish  it ; and  may 
Immanity  after  victory  be  the  predominant  feature  in  the  Bri- 
tish fleet!  For  myself  individually,  I commit  my  life  to  Him 
that  made  me;  and  may  his  blessing  alight  on  my  endeavours 
for  serving  my  country  faithfully!  to  Him  I resign  myself,  and 


the  just  cause  which  is  entrusted  to  me  to  defend.  Amen 
Amen,  Amen.” 

A portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton  hung  in  his  cabin;  and  nc 
Catholic  ever  beheld  the  picture  of  his  patron  saint  with  de 
vouter  reverence.  The  undisguised  and  romantic  passion  witl 
which  he  regarded  it  amounted  almost  to  superstition;  anc 
when  the  portrait  was  now  taken  down,  in  clearing  for  action 
he  desired  the  men  who  removed  it,  to  “ take  care  of  his  guar.] 
dian  angel.”  In  this  manner  he  frequently  spoke  of  it,  as  if  1K| 
believed  there  were  a virtue  in  the  image.  He  wore  a miniature! 
of  her,  also,  next  his  heart. 

Blackwood  went  on  board  the  Victory  about  six.  He  found! 
hirn  in  good  spirits,  but  very  calm ; not  in  that  exhilaratiof | 
which  he  had  felt  upon  entering  into  battle  at  Aboukir  andi 
Copenhagen;  he  knew  that  his  own  life  would  be  particularljl 
aimed  at,  and  seems  to  have  looked  for  death  with  almost  ai 
sure  an  expectation  as  for  victory.  His  whole  attention  wail 
fixed  upon  the  enemy.  They  tacked  to  the  northward,  anc; 
formed  their  line  on  the  larboard  tack;  thus  bringing  the 
shoals  of  Trafalgar  and  St.  Pedro  under  the  lee  of  the  British; 
and  keeping  the  port  of  Cadiz  open  for  themselves.  This  wai; 
judiciously  done:  and  Nelson,  aware  of  all  the  advantagei, 
which  it  gave  them,  made  signal  to  prepare  to  anchor.  ; 

Villeneuve  was  a skilful  seaman;  worthy  of  serving  a bette:i 
master,  and  a better  cause.  His  plan  of  defence  was  as  welj 
conceived,  and  as  original,  as  the  plan  of  attack.  He  forme(' 
the  fleet  in  a double  line,  every  alternate  ship  being  about  j! 
cable’s  length  to  windward  of  her  second  ahead  and  asternl 
Nelson,  certain  of  a triumphant  issue  to  the  day,  asked  Black! 
wood  what  he  should  consider  as  a victory.  That  officer  an! 
swered,  that  considering  the  handsome  way  in  which  battL| 
was  offered  by  the  enemy,  their  apparent  determination  for  j! 
fair  trial  of  strength,  and  the  situation  of  the  land,  he  though|i 
it  would  be  a glorious  result  if  fourteen  were  captured.  Hi 
replied,  “ I shall  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  twenty.”  Soo]! 
afterwards  he  asked  him,  if  he  did  not  think  there  was  a signal 
wanting.  Mr.  Blackwood  made  answer,  that  he  thought  th^ 
vrhole  fleet  seemed  very  clearly  to  understand  what  they  wer;! 
about.  : 

These  words  were  scarcely  spoken  before  that  signal  waj 
made,  which  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  language;, 
or  even  the  memory  of  England,  shall  endure: — Nelson’iP 
last  signal — “ Engi.and  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty!] 
It  was  received  throughout  the  fleet  with  a shout  of  answerinf- 
acclamation,  made  sublime  by  the  spirit  which  it  breathed,  an  i , 
the  teeling  which  it  expressed.  ‘^Now,”  said  Lord  Nelson,  “;ji 
can  do  no  more.  We  must  trust  to  the  great  Disposer  of  a|i 
events,  and  the  justice  of  our  cause.  I thank  God  for  thf 
great  opportunity  of  doing  my  duty.”  I 

He  wore  that  day,  as  usual,  his  admiral’s  frock  coat,  beat 
ing  on  the  left  breast  four  stars,  of  the  different  orders  witi 
which  he  was  invested.  Ornaments  which  rendered  him  si 
conspicuous  a mark  for  the  enemy,  were  beheld  with  omi 
nous  apprehension  by  his  officers.  They  communicated  theii 
fears  to  each  other;  and  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Beatty,  spoke  to  th  i 
chaplain,  Dr.  Scott,  and  to  Mr.  Scott,  the  public  secretary: 
desiring  that  some  person  would  entreat  him  to  change  hi 
dress,  or  cover  the  stars  : but  they  knew  that  such  a request 
would  highly  displease  him.  “ In  honour  I gained  them,’  h' 
had  said,  when  such  a thing  had  been  hinted  to  him  formerlji 
“ and  in  honour  I will  die  with  them.”  But  both  Blackwoo;; 
and  his  own  captain,  Hardy,  represented  to  him  how  advatf 
tageous  to  the  fleet  it  would  be  for  him  to  keep  out  of  actio ! 
as  long  as  possible ; and  he  consented  at  last  to  let  th 
Leviathan  and  the  Temeraire,  which  were  sailing  abreas' 
of  the  Victory,  to  pass  ahead.  Yet  even  here  the  las 
infirmity  of  this  noble  mind  was  indulged,  for  these  ship* 
could  not  pass  ahead  if  the  Victory  continued  to  carry  a’- 
her  sail : and  so  far  was  Nelson  from  shortening  sail,  that  i 
was  evident  he  took  pleasure  in  pressing  on,  and  rendering  ii 
impossible  for  them  to  obey  his  orders.  A long  swell  wa 
setting  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz:  our  ships,  crowding  all  sai 
moved  majestically  before  it,  with  light  winds  from  south- 
west. The  sun  shone  on  the  sails  of  the  enemy  ; and  thei 
well-formed  line,  with  their  numerous  three-deckers,  madi 
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an  appearance  which  any  other  assailants  would  have  thought 
formidable  ; but  the  British  sailors  only  admired  the  beauty 
and  splendour  of  the  spectacle  ; and,  in  full  confidence  ot 
winning  what  they  saw,  remarked  to  each  other,  what  a fine 
sight  yonder  ships  would  make  at  Spithead  ! 

The  French  admiral,  from  the  Bucen-taure,  beheld  the  new 
manner  in  which  his  enemy  was  advancing— Nelson  and  Col- 
lingwood  each  leading  his  line ; and  pointing  them  out  to 
his  ofiicers,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  that  such  conduct 
could  not  fail  to  be  successful.  Yet  Villeneuve  had  made  his 
own  dispositions  with  the  utmost  skill,  and  the  fleets  under 
his  command  waited  for  the  attack  with  perfect  coolness. 
Ten  minutes  before  twelve  they  opened  their  fire.  Eight  or 
nine  of  the  ships  immediately  ahead  of  the  Victory,  and 
across  her  bows,  fired  single  guns  at  her,  to  ascertain  whether 
she  was  yet  within  their  range.  As  soon  as  Nelson  perceived 
that  their  shot  passed  over  him,  he  desired  Blackwood,  and 
Captain  Prowse,  of  the  Sirius,  to  repair  to  their  respective 
frigates  ; and,  on  their  way,  to  tell  all  the  captains  of  the 
line*of-battle  ships,  that  he  depended  on  their  exertions  ; and 
that,  if  by  the  prescribed  mode  of  attack,  they  found  it  im- 
practicable to  get  into  action  immediately,  they  might  adopt 
whatever  they  thought  best,  provided  it  led  them  quickly 
and  closely  alongside  an  enemy.  As  they  were  standing  on 
the  front  of  the  poop,  Blackwood  took  him  by  the  hand,  say- 
ing, he  hoped  soon  to  return,  and  find  him  in  possession  of 
twenty  prizes.  He  replied,  “ God  bless  you,  Blackwood  ; I 
shall  never  see  you  again.” 

Nelson’s  column  was  steered  about  two  points  more  to  the 
north  than  Collingwood’s,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  enemy’s  escape 
into  Cadiz;  the  lee  line,  therefore,  was  first  engaged.  “See,” 
cried  Nelson,  pointing  to  the  Royal  Sovereign,  as  she  steered 
right  to  the  centre  of  the  enemy’s  line,  cut  through  it  astern  of 
the  Santa  Anna,  three-decker,  and  engaged  her  at  the  muzzle 
of  her  guns  on  the  starboard  side : “ see  how  that  noble  fellow, 
Collingwood,  carries  his  ship  into  action!” 

The  enemy  continued  to  fire  a gun  at  a time  at  the  Victory, 
till  they  saw  that  a shot  had  passed  through  her  main-top-gal- 
lant sail;  then  they  opened  their  broadsides,  aiming  chiefly  at 
her  rigging,  in  the  hope  of  disabling  her  before  she  could  close 
with  them.  Nelson,  as  usual,  had  hoisted  several  flags,  lest  one 
should  be  shot  away.  The  enemy  showed  no  colours  till  late  in 
the  action,  when  they  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  having 
them  to  strike.  For  this  reason  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  Nel- 
son’s old  acquaintance,  as  he  used  to  call  her,  was  distinguish- 
able only  by  her  four  decks;  and  to  the  bow  of  this  opponent 
he  ordered  the  Victory  to  be  steered.  Meantime  an  incessant 
raking  fire  was  kept  up  upon  the  Victory.  The  admiral’s 
secretary  was  one  of  the  first  who  fell:  he  was  killed  by  a can- 
Qon  shot  while  conversing  with  Hardy.  Captain  Adair,  of  the 
marines,  with  the  help  of  a sailor,  endeavoured  to  remove  the 
body  from  Nelson’s  sight,  who  had  a great  regard  for  Mr.  Scott; 
Dut  he  anxiously  asked:  “Is  that  poor  Scott  that’s  gone?”  and 
being  informed  that  it  Avas  indeed  so,  exclaimed : “ Poor  fel- 
ow!”  A few  minutes  afterwards  a shot  struck  the  fore  brace 
3its  on  the  quarter  deck,  and  passed  between  Nelson  and  Hardy, 
\ splinter  from  the  bit  tearing  off  Hardy’s  buckle,  and  bruis- 
ng  his  foot.  Both  stopped,  and  looked  anxiously  at  each 
)ther,  each  supposing  the  other  to  be  wounded.  Nelson  then 
imiled,  and  said,  “ This  is  too  warm  work,  Hardv,  to  last 
ong.” 

The  victory  had  not  yet  returned  a single  gun  ; fifty  of  her 
nen  had  been  by  this  time  killed  or  wounded,  and  her  main- 
op-mast,  with  all  her  studding  sails  and  her  boombs,  shot 
iway.  Nelson  declared,  that  in  all  his  battles,  he  had  seen 
lothing  which  surpassed  the  cool  courage  of  his  crew  on  this 
)ccasion.  At  tour  minutes  after  twelve,  she  opened  her  fire 
rom  both  sides  of  her  deck.  It  was  not  possible  to  break  the 
nemy's  line  without  running  on  board  one  of  their  ships  : 
I irdy  informed  him  of  this,  and  asked  which  he  would  pre- 
er.  Nelson  replied  : “ Take  your  choice,  Hardy,  it  does  not 
ianify  much.  ’ The  master  was  ordered  to  put  the  helm  to 
•ort,  and  the  Victory  ran  on  board  the  Redoubtable,  just  as 
ler  tiller  ropes  were  shot  away.  The  French  ship  received 
ler  with  a broadside;  then  instantly  let  down  her  lower  deck 


ports,  for  fear  of  being  boarded  through  them,  and  never 
afterwards  fired  a great  gun  during  the  action. 

Captain  Harvey,  in  the  Temeraire,  fell  on  board  the  Re- 
doubtable on  the  other  side.  Another  enemy  was  in  like 
manner  on  board  the  Temeraire ; so  that  these  four  ships 
formed  as  compact  a tier  as  if  they  had  been  moored  together, 
their  heads  lying  all  the  same  way.  The  lieutenants  of  the 
Victory,  seeing  this,  depressed  their  guns  of  the  middle  and 
lower  decks,  and  fired  with  a diminished  charge,  lest  the 
shot  should  pass  through,  and  injure  the  Temeraire.  And 
because  there  was  danger  that  the  Redoubtable  might  take 
fire  from  the  lower  deck  guns,  the  muzzles  of  which  touched 
her  side  when  they  were  run  out,  the  fireman  of  each  gun 
stood  ready  with  a bucket  of  Avater;  which,  as  soon  as  the 
gun  was  discharged,  he  dashed  into  the  hole  made  by  the 
shot.  An  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  Victory  from 
both  sides  ; her  larboard  guns  playing  upon  the  Bucentaure 
and  the  huge  Santissima  Trinidad. 

It  had  been  part  of  Nelson’s  prayer,  that  the  British  fleet 
might  be  distinguished  by  humanity  in  the  victory  Avhich  he 
expected.  Setting  an  example  himself,  he  twice  gave  orders 
to  cease  firing  upon  the  Redoubtable,  supposing  that  she  had 
struck,  because  her  great  guns  were  silent;  for,  as  she  carried 
no  flag,  there  Avas  no  means  of  instantly  ascertaining  the  fact. 
From  this  ship,  Avhich  he  had  twice  spared,  he  received  his 
death.  A ball  fired  from  her  mizen-top,  which,  in  the  then 
situation  of  the  two  vessels,  was  not  more  than  fifteen  yards 
from  that  part  of  the  deck  where  he  was  standing,  struck  the 
epaulette  on  his  left  shoulder,  about  a quarter  after  one,  just 
in  the  heat  of  action.  He  fell  upon  his  face,  on  the  spot 
which  Avas  covered  with  his  poor  secretary’s  blood.  Hardy, 
who  was  a feAv  steps  from  him,  turning  round,  saw  three  men 
raising  him  up. — “ They  have  done  for  me  at  last.  Hardy,” 
said  he. — “ I hope  not,”  cried  Hardy. — “Yes!’’  he  replied; 
“ my  back-bone  is  shot  through.”  Yet  even  now,  not  for  a 
moment  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  he  observed,  as  they 
were  carrying  him  down  the  ladder,  that  the  tiller  ropes, 
Avhich  had  been  shot  away,  were  not  yet  replaced,  and  ordered 
that  new  ones  should  be  rove  immediately: — then,  that  he 
might  not  be  seen  by  the  crew,  he  took  out  his  handkerchief, 
and  covered  his  face  and  his  stars.  Had  he  but  concealed 
these  badges  of  honour  from  the  enemy,  England,  perhaps, 
would  not  have  had  cause  to  receive  with  sorrow  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  cockpit  was  crowded  with 
wounded  and  dying  men;  over  whose  bodies  he  was  Avith 
some  difficulty  conveyed,  and  laid  upon  a pallet  in  the  mid- 
shipmen’s berth.  It  was  soon  perceived,  upon  examination, 
that  the  wound  Avas  mortal.  This,  however,  Avas  concealed 
from  all  except  Captain  PIardy,the  chaplain,  and  the  medical 
attendants.  He  himself  being  certain,  from  the  sensation  in 
his  back,  and  the  gush  of  blood  he  felt  momently  Avithin  his 
breast,  that  no  human  care  could  avail  him  insisted  that  the 
surgeon  should  leave  him,  and  attend  to  those  to  Avliom  he 
might  be  useful:  “For,’’  said  he,  “you  can  do  nothing  for 
me.” — All  that  could  be  done  was  to  fan  him  Avith  paper,  and 
frequently  to  give  him  lemonade  to  alleviate  his  intense 
thirst.  He  was  in  great  pain,  and  expressed  much  anxiety 
for  the  event  of  the  action,  Avhich  now  began  to  declare  itself. 
As  often  as  a ship  struck,  the  creAv  of  the  Victory  hurraed; 
and  at  every  hurra,  a Ausible  expression  of  joy  gleamed  in  the 
eyes,  and  marked  the  countenance  of  the  dying  hero.  But 
he  became  impatient  to  see  Captain  Hardy  ; and  as  tliat 
officer  though  often  sent  for,  could  not  leave  the  deck.  Nelson 
feared  that  some  fatal  cause  prevented  him,  and  repeat- 
edly cried,  “ Will  no  one  bring  Hardy  to  me?  He  must  be 
killed!  He  is  surely  dead!”  An  hour  and  ten  minutes  elapsed 
from  the  time  when  Nelson  received  his  Avound,  before  ILirdy 
could  come  to  him.  They  shook  hands  in  silence;  Hardy  in 
vain  struggling  to  suppress  the  feelings  of  that  most  painful 
and  yet  sublimest  moment.  “ Well,  Hardy,”  said  Nelson,  “ Iioav 
goes  the  day  with  us?” — “VeryAvell,”  replied  Hardy;  “ ten 
ships  have  struck,  but  five  of  the  van  have  tacked,  and  show 
an  intention  to  bear  down  upon  the  Victory.  I have  called 
two  or  three  of  our  fresh  ships  round,  and  have  no  doubt  of 
giving  them  a drubbing.” — “I  hope,”  said  Nelson,  “none  of 
1 our  ships  have  struck?”  Hardy  answered,  “ There  was  no  fear 
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of  that.”  Then,  and  not  till  then,  Nelson  spoke  of  himself 
“I  am  a dead  man.  Hardy,”  said  he:  “ I am  going  fast: — it  will 
he  all  over  with  me  soon.  Come  nearer  to  me.  Let  my  dear 
Lady  Hamilton  have  ray  hair,  and  all  other  things  belonging 
tome.” — Hardy  observed,  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Beatty  could  yet 
hold  out  some  prospect  of  life.  “ Oh,  no!”  he  replied:  “it  is 
impossible.  My  back  is  shot  through.  Beatty  will  tell  you 
so.”  Captain  Hardy  then,  once  more,  shook  hands  with  him ; 
and,  with  a heart  almost  bursting,  hastened  upon  deck. 

By  this  time  all  feeling  below  the  breast  was  gone;  and  Nel- 
son, having  made  the  surgeon  ascertain  this,  said  to  him:  “ You 
know  I am  gone.  I feel  something  rising  in  my  breast,”— put- 
ting his  hand  on  his  left  side— “ which  tells  me  so.”  And  upon 
Beatty’s  inquiring  whether  his  pain  was  very  great?  he  re- 
plied, “ So  great,  that  he  wished  he  was  dead.  Yet,”  said  he,  in 
a lower  voice,  “ one  would  like  to  live  a little  longer  too!”  And 
after  a few  minutes,  in  the  same  under  tone,  he  added — “ What 
would  become  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton,  if  she  knew  my  situa- 
tion !”  Next  to  his  country,  she  occupied  his  thoughts.  Captain 
Hardy,  some  fifty  minutes  after  he  had  left  the  cockpit,  returned 
and,  again  taking  the  hand  of  his  dying  friend  and  commander, 
congratulated  him  on  having  gained  a complete  victory.  How 
many  of  the  enemy  were  taken  he  did  not  know,  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  perceive  them  distinctly ; but  fourteen  or  fifteen  at 
least.  “That’s  well,”  cried  Nelson,  “but  I bargained  for 
twenty.”  And  then  in  a stronger  voice,  he  said: — “Anchor, 
Hardy,  anchor.”  Hardy  upon  this,  hinted  that  Admiral  Col- 
lingwood  would  take  upon  himself  the  direction  of  affe^irs. 
“ Not  while  I live.  Hardy,”  said  the  dying  Nelson,  ineffectually 
endeavouring  to  raise  himself  from  the  bed : — “ Do  you  anchor.” 
His  previous  order  for  preparing  to  anchor  had  shown  how 
clearly  he  foresaw  the  necessity  of  this.  Presently,  calling 
Hardy  back,  he  said  to  him  in  a low  voice, — “ Don’t  throw  me 
overboard!”  and  he  desired  that  he  might  be  buried  by  his 
parents,  unless  it  should  please  the  king  to  order  otherwise. 
Then  reverting  to  private  feelings :— “ Take  care  of  my  dear 
Lady  Hamilton,  Hardy : take  care  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton.— 
Kiss  me.  Hardy,”  said  he.  Hardy  knelt  do’svn  and  kissed  his 
cheek,  and  Nelson  said,  “ Now  I am  satisfied.  ^ Thank  God,  I 
have  done  my  duty.”  Hardy  stood  over  him  in  silence  for  a 
moment  or  two,  then  knelt  again  and  kissed  his  forehead. 
“Who  is  that?”  said  Nelson;  and  being  informed,  he  replied, 
“God  bless  you.  Hardy.”  And  Hardy  then  left  him  — for 
ever. 

Nelson  now  desired  to  be  turned  upon  his  right  side,  and 
said, — “ I wish  I had  not  left  the  deck;  for  I shall  soon  be  gone.” 
Death  was,  indeed,  rapidly  approaching.  He  said  to  the 
chaplain, — “ Doctor,  I have  not  been  a great  sinner:”  and  after 
a short  pause,  “ Remember  that  I leave  Lady  Hamilton  and 
my  daughter  Horatia  as  a legacy  to  my  country.”  His  articu- 
lation now  became  difScult;  and  he  was  distinctly  heard  to  say, 
“Thank  God,  I have  done  my  duty.”  These  words  he  repeat- 
edly pronounced:  and  they  were  the  last  words  which  he 
uttered.  He  expired  at  thirty  minutes  after  four, — three  hours 
and  a quarter  after  he  had  received  his  wound. 


DANGER  OF  SEA-BATHING. 

A very  melancholy  accident  happened  to  a poor  boy  on 
board,  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had  already  become 
a great  favourite,  from  his  modest,  quiet  deportment,  although 
he  had  not  been  above  a fortnight  in  the  ship.  He  had  let 
himself  down  over  the  bows,  by  the  cable,  to  bathe.  There 
were  several  of  his  comrades  standing  on  the  forecastle  look- 
ing at  him,  and  he  asked  one  of  them  to  go  out  on  the  sprit- 
sail-yard,  and  look  round  to  see  if  there  were  any  sharks  in 
the  neighbourhood;  but  all  around  was  deep,  clear,  green 
water.  He  kept  hold  of  the  cable,  however,  and  seemed  de- 
termined not  to  put  himself  in  harm’s  way,  until  a little 
wicked  urchin,  who  used  to  wait  on  the  warrant-officers’  mess 
—a  small,  meddling,  snipe  of  a creature,  who  got  flogged. 


in  a well-behaved  week,  only  once,  began  to  taunt  my  littl^ 
mild  favourite. 

“ Why,  you  chicken-heart,  I’ll  wager  a thimbleful  of  grog 
that  such  a tailor  as  you  are  in  the  water,  can’t,  for  the  life  o 
you,  swim  out  to  the  buoy,  there.” 

“ Never  you  mind,  Pepperbottom,”  said  the  boy,  givinj 
the  imp  the  name  he  had  richly  earned  by  repeated  flagella 
tions.  “ Never  you  mind ; I am  not  ashamed  to  show  m;; 
naked  hide,  you  know.  But  it  is  against  orders,  in  these  seas 
to  go  overboard,  unless  with  a sail  under  foot ; so,  I shan’jj 
run  the  risk  of  being  tatooed  by  the  boatswain’s  mate,  lik 
some  one  I could  tell  of.” 

“Coward!”  muttered  the  little  wasp;  “you  are  afraid! 
sir.”  ^ 

The  other  boys  abetting  the  mischief-maker,  the  Ia( 
was  goaded  to  leave  his  hold  of  the  cable,  and  strike  out  fon 
the  buoy.  He  reached  it,  and  then  turned  and  pulled  tol 
wards  the  ship  again,  where  he  caught  my  eye.  |i 

“ Who  is  that  overboard?  How  dare  you,  sir,  disobey  thi* 
standing  order  of  the  ship?  Come  in,  boy,  come  in.”  Mr 
hailing  the  little  fellow  threw  him  off  his  balance,  and  hll 
lost  his  presence  of  mind  for  a moment  or  two,  during  which; 
he,  if  anything,  widened  his  distance  from  the  ship. 

At  this  instant  the  lad  on  the  spritsail-yard  sung  out,  quid* 
and  suddenly,  “A  shark!  a shark  !’’  and  the  monster,  nke  ; 
silver  pillar,  suddenly  shot  up,  perpendicularly,  from  out  thi 
dark  green  depths  of  the  sleepingpool,  with  the  waters  spark 
ling  and  hissing  around  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a sea-demon 
rushing  on  his  prey. 

“ Pull  for  the  cable,  Louis,”  shouted  fifty  voices  at  once-- 
“ pull  for  the  cable.”  ® 

The  boy  did  so — we  all  ran  forward.  He  reached  the  cable 
grasped  it  with  both  hands,  and  hung  on  ; but,  before  he  couhi : 
swing  himself  out  of  the  water  the  fierce  fish  had  turned.  IIL 
whitish-green  belly  glanced  in  the  sun— the  poor  little  felloe 
gave  a heart-splitting  shriek,  which  was  resounded  amongs| 
the  impending  rocks  in  piercing  echoes,  and  those  again  wen” 
reverberated  from  cavern  to  cavern,  until  they  died  awa;  i 
amongst  the  hollows  in  the  distance,  as  if  they  had  been  th ! 
faint  yells  of  the  damned— yet  he  held  fast  fora  second  or  two. 
the  ravenous  tyrant  of  the  sea  tugging  at  him,  till  the  stii| ' 
taut  cable  shook  again. 

At  length  he  was  torn  from  his  hold,  but  did  not  disappear 
the  animal  continuing  on  the  surface,  crushing  his  prey  witli 
his  teeth,  and  grinding  his  jaws,  as  if  trying  to  gorge  a mor 
sel  too  large  to  be  swallowed,  and  making  the  water  flush  u]i  I 
in  foam  over  the  boats  in  pursuit  by  the  powerful  strokes  oh 
his  tail,  but  without  ever  letting  go  his  hold.  The  poor  lai  i 
cried  out  once  more — but  such  a cry — oh,  God  ! I never  shall , 
forget  it.  Could  it  be  possible  1 in  his  last  shriek,  hisprercin/ 
expiring  cry,  his  young  voice  seemed  to  pronounce  my  nam,j 
— at  least,  so  I thought  at  the  time,  and  others  thought  so  toc^ 
The  next  moment  he  appeared  quite  dead.  No  less  thai 
three  boats  had  been  in  the  water  alongside  where  the  acci- 
dent happened,  and  they  were  all  on  the  spot  by  this  timej 
And  there  was  the  bleeding  and  mangled  boy,  torn  along  th 
surface  of  the  water  by  the  shark,  with  the  boats  in  pursuit 
leaving  a long  stream  of  blood  in  his  wake.  At  length  thi 
man  in  the  bow  of  the  gig  laid  hold  of  him.  by  the  arm,  anothe 
sailor  caught  the  other  arm ; boat-hooks  and  oars  were  dui 
into  and  launched  at  the  monster,  who  relinquished  his  pre;: 
at  last,  stripping  off  the  flesh,  however,  from  the  upper  pai| 
of  the  right  thigh,  until  his  teeth  reached  the  knee,  where  h 
snapped  the  shank  clean  off,  and  made  sail  with  the  leg  in  hi 

jaws.  T_.  • 

Poor  little  Louis  never  once  mov.ed  after  we  took  him  in. 
thought  I heard  a small,  still  voice,  thrill  along  my  nerves 
as  if  an  echo  of  the  beating  of  my  heart  had  become  articu 
late Thomas,  a fortnight  ago  you  impressed  that  poo 
boy  — • who  was,  and  now  is  not  — out  of  a British  ship. 
Alas  I conscience  spoke  no  more  than  the  truth. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 
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MIRACULOUS  ESCAPE  OF  H.M.S.  TALBOT, 


AND  LOSS  OF  THE  SAXDANHA  FRIGATE. 

At  mid-day,  on  Saturday,  the  30th  of  November,  with  a 
fair  wind  and  smooth  sea,  Ave  weighed  from  our  station  here, 

I in  company  Avith  the  Saldanha  frigate,  of  thirty-eight  guns. 

: Captain  Pakenliam,  with  a crcAv  of  300  men,  on  a cruise,  as 

was  intended,  of  twenty  days  ; the  Saldanha  taking  a westerly 
course,  while  Ave  stood  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  had 
scarcely  got  out  of  the  loch  and  cleared  the  heads,  lioAvever, 
when  we  plunged  at  once  into  all  the  miseries  of  a gale  of  Avind 
blowing  from  the  Avest.  During  the  three  folloAving  days  it 
continued  to  increase  in  violence,  Avhen  the  islands  of  Coll  and 
Tiree  became  visible  to  us.  As  the  wind  had  noAv  chopped 
round  more  to  the  north,  and  continued  unabated  in  violence, 
the  danger  of  getting  involved  among  the  numerous  small 
islands  and  rugged  head-lands  on  the  north-west  coast  of  In- 
vernesshire,  became  evident.  It  was  therefore  deemed  expe- 
, dient  to  Avear  the  ship  round,  and  make  a port  Avith  all  possible 
i expedition.  With  this  vicAv,  and  favoured  by  the  wind,  a 
course  Avas  shaped  for  Lochs  willy,  and  aAvay  we  scudded  under 
close-reefed  foresail  and  main-topsail,  folloAved  by  a tremen- 
i dous  sea,  Avdiich  threatened  every  moment  to  overwhelm  us, 
and  accompanied  by  piercing  showers  of  hail,  and  a gale  which 
blcAV  Avith  incredible  fury.  The  same  course  was  steered  until 
, next  day  at  noon,  Avhen  land  Avas  seen  on  the  lee-bow.  The 

I I Aveather  being  tliick,  some  time  elapsed  before  it  could  be  dis- 
1 1 tinctly  made  out,  and  it  Avas  then  ascertained  to  be  the  island 
I of  North  Arran,  on  the  coast  of  Donegal,  westward  of  Loch- 
I SAvilly.  The  ship  was  therefore  hauled  up  some  points,  and  we 
I yet  entertained  hopes  of  reaching  an  anchorage  before  night- 
fall, when  the  weather  gradually  thickened,  and  the  sea,  now 
that  we  were  upon  a Avind,  broke  over  us  in  all  directions.  Its 
violence  was  such,  that  in  a fcAv  minutes  several  of  our  ports 

I Av^ere  stoA^e  in,  at  which  the  water  poured  in  in  great  abundance, 
i until  it  was  actually  breast  high  on  the  lee  side  of  the  main- 
I deck.  Fortunately,  but  little  got  below,  and  the  ship  was  re- 
i lieved  by  taking  in  the  foresail.  But  a dreadful  addition  was 
' now  made  to  the  precariousness  of  our  situation,  by  the  cry 
of  “land  a-head!”  which  was  seen  from  the  forecastle,  and 
i must  have  been  very  near. 

; Not  a moment  was  noAV  lost  in  AA'earing  the  ship  round  on 
1 the  other  tack,  and  making  Avhat  little  sail  could  be  carried,  to 
( Aveather  the  land  Ave  had  already  passed.  This  soon  proved 
f hoAveA'er,  to  be  a forlorn  prospect,  for  it  Avas  found  we  should 
I run  our  distance  by  ten  o’clock. 

i All  the  horrors  of  shipAvreck  noAV  stared  us  in  the  face, 

} aggravated  tenfold  by  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
i the  tremendous  force  of  the  Avind,  which  noAv  blcAv  a hurricane. 

I Mountains  are  insignificant  when  speaking  of  the  sea  that 
j' kept  pace  with  it ; its  Auolence  Avas  aAvful  beyond  description, 
i and  it  frequently  broke  all  over  the  poor  little  ship,  that 
I shivered  and  groaned,  but  behaved  admirably. 

( The  force  of  the  sea  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  of  the 
i sheet-anchor,  nearly  a ton  and  a half  in  Aveight,  being  actually 
I lifted  on  board,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fore-chain-plates  broken, 
t both  gangways  torn  aAvay,  quarter-galleries  stove  in,  &c.,  &c. 

Ill  short,  on  getting  into  port,  the  vessel  was  found  to  be 
I loosened  through  all  her  frame,  and  leaky  at  every  seam. 

I As  far  as  depended  on  her  good  qualities,  however,  I felt 
I assured  that  Ave  Avere  safe;  for  I had  seen  enough  of  the  Talbot 
; to  be  convinced  we  Avere  in  one  of  the  finest  sea-boats  that  ever 
; swam.  But  what  could  all  the  skill  of  the  ship-builder  avail 
I in  a situation  like  ours?  With  a terrible  night  full  fifteen 
! hours  long  before  us,  and  knowing  that  we  were  fast  driving  on 
the  land,  anxiety  and  dread  were  on  every  face,  and  every  mind 
'elt  the  terrors  of  uncertainty  and  suspense. 

At  length,  about  tAvelve  o’clock,  tlie  dreadful  truth  was  dis- 
I dosed  to  us.  Judge  of  my  sensations  when  I saw  the  surf  and 
he  froAvning  rocks  of  Arran,  scarcely  half  a mile  distant  on 
)ur  lee-bow.  To  our  inexpressible  relief,  and  not  less  to  our 
mrprise,  we  fairly  Aveatliered  all,  and  Avere  congratulating  each 
)ther  on  our  escape,  when  on  looking  forward  I imagined  I saw 
ireakers  at  no  great  distance  on  our  lee;  and  this  suspicion 
vas  soon  confirmed,  Avlicn  the  moon,  Avhich  shone  at  intervals, 


suddenly  broke  out  from  behind  a cloud,  and  presented  to  us  a 
most  terrific  spectacle. 

At  not  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  distance  on  our  lee- 
beam,  appeared  a range  of  tremendous  breakers,  amongst 
which  it  seemed  as  if  every  sea  would  throw  us.  Their 
height,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  prodigious,  when  they  could 
be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  foaming  waters  of  the  sur- 
rounding ocean.  It  was  a scene  seldom  to  be  Avitnessed,  and 
never  forgotten. 

“ Lord  have  mercy  on  us!”  was  now  on  the  lips  of  every  one 
— destruction  seemed  inevitable.  Captain  Swaine,  whose  cool- 
ness I have  never  seen  surpassed,  issued  his  orders  clearly  and 
collectedly,  when  it  Avas  proposed,  as  a last  resource,  to  drop 
the  anchors,  cut  aAvay  the  masts,  and  trust  to  the  chance  of 
riding  out  the  gale.  This  scheme  was  actually  determined  on, 
and  everything  was  in  readiness,  but  happily  Avas  deferred  until 
an  experiment  was  tried  aloft.  In  addition  to  the  close-reefed 
main-topsail  and  foresail,  the  fore-topsail  and  trysail  were  noAV 
set,  and  the  result  Avas  almost  magical.  With  a few  plunges 
we  cleared  not  only  the  reef,  but  a huge  rock  upon  which  I 
could  with  ease  have  tossed  a biscuit;  and  in  a few  minutes  Ave 
Avere  inexpressibly  rejoiced  to  observe  both  far  astern. 

We  had  noAV  miraculously  escaped  all  but  certain  destruction 
a second  time,  but  much  was  yet  to  be  feared.  We  had  yet 
still  to  pass  Cape  JeUer,  and  the  moments  dragged  on  in  gloomy 
apprehension  and  anxious  suspense.  The  ship  carried  sail 
most  wonderfully,  and  Ave  continued  to  go  along  at  the  rate  of 
seven  knots,  shipping  A^ery  heavy  seas,  and  labouring  much — 
all,  Avith  much  solicitude,  looking  out  for  daylight.  The  daAvn 
at  length  appeared,  and  to  our  great  joy  Ave  saw  the  land  seve  • 
ral  miles  astern,  having  passed  the  cape  and  many  other  hidden 
dangers  during  the  darkness.  Matters  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th,  assumed  a very  different  aspect  from  the  last  two  days’ 
experience : the  Avind  gradually  subsided,  and  with  it  the  sea, 
and  a favourable  breeze  noAv  springing  up,  we  were  enabled  to 
make  a good  offing.  Fortunately  no  accident  of  consequence 
occurred,  although  several  of  our  people  were  severely  bruised 
by  falls.  Poor  felloAvs ! they  certainly  suffered  enough ; not  a 
dry  stitch,  not  a dry  hammock,  had  they  since  we  sailed. 

The  most  melancholy  part  of  my  narrative  is  still  to  bo 
told.  On  coming  up  to  our  anchorage  here  this  morning,  we 
observed  an  unusual  degree  of  curiosity  and  bustle  in  the 
fort ; crowds  of  people  were  congregated  on  both  sides,  run- 
ning to  and  fro,  examining  us  through  spy-glasses  ; in  short, 
an  extraordinary  commotion  was  apparent.  The  meaning  of 
all  this  was  but  too  soon  made  known  to  us  by  a boat  coming 
alongside,  from  which  we  learned  that  the  unfortunate  Sal- 
danha had  gone  to  pieces,  and  every  man  perished. 

Our  oAvn  destruction  had  likewise  beon  reckoned  inevita- 
ble from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  our 
consort,  five  days  before-hand  ; and  hence  the  astonishment 
excited  at  our  unexpected  return.  From  all  that  could  be 
learned  concerning  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  I am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Saldanha  had  been  driven  on  the  rocks 
about  the  time  our  doom  appeared  so  certain  in  another 
quarter.  Her  lights  were  seen  by  the  signal-tower  at  nine 
o’clock  of  that  fearful  Wednesday  night,  December  the  4th, 
after  which  it  is  supposed  she  went  ashore  on  the  rocks  at  a 
small  bay  called  Ballymastaker,  almost  at  tho  entrance  of 
LochsAvilly  harbour.  Next  morning  the  beach  Avas  strewed 
with  fragments  of  the  Avreck,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred 
of  the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  were  found  Avashed 
ashore.  One  man — and  one  only — out  of  the  three  hundred, 
was  ascertained  to  have  come  ashore  alive,  but  almost  in  a state 
of  insensibility.  Unhappily  there  was  no  person  present  to 
administer  to  his  wants  judiciously,  and  upon  craving  some- 
thing to  drink,  about  half  a pint  of  whiskey  was  given  him 
by  the  country  people,  Avhich  almost  instantly  killed  him. 
Poor  Pakenliam ’s  body  was  also  recognised  this  morning 
amidst  the  others,  and,  like  these,  stripped  quite  naked  by 
the  inhuman  wretches  who  flocked  to  the  wreck.  It  is  even 
suspected  that  he  came  on  shore  alive,  but  was  stripped  and 
left  to  perish.  Nothing  could  equal  the  audacity  of  the  plun- 
derers, although  a party  of  the  Lanark  militia  was  doing  duty 
around  the  wreck. 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


THE  WRECK. 

It  was  on  a fine  Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  month  of  April, 
that  the  crew  of  the  Bittern  were  assembled  on  the  forecastle, 
passing  observations  on  the  different  merchant  vessels  as  they 
made  their  way  out  of  the  Mersey,  with  a fine  breeze  and  a 
flowing  sheet.  The  day  was  very  warm,  and  the  watermen’s 
boats  that  were  passing  to  and  fro  on  the  river,  laden  with 
passengers  dressed  out  in  their  best,  with  the  bells  ringing 
ashore,  and  the  gay  assemblage  of  people  that  crowded  the 
piers  and  banks  of  the  river,  gave  a pleasant  appearance  to  the 
scene. 

“Look  at  that  ’ere  craft,”  said  Bill  Jones ; “that  schooner 
with  the  billet  head,  sporting  her  quakers  too.  I’ll  he  bound 
she’s  a tight  sailer.  See  how  she  walks  through  the  w^ater! 
She’s  for  the  Straits,  I s’pose,  and  means  to  frighten  the  pirates. 
She’ll  sail  like  a witch,  that  ’ere  craft,  now,  and  she’s  clinker 
built,  too.  I wish  I had  her,  and  her  owners  in  the  workhouse ! 
And  look  here  at  that  Dutch-built  bitch,  with  the  cabbages 
hanging  over  the  stern.  See,  what  a slovenly  way  she’s  rigged; 
by  the  living  mouse,  she’s  as  heavy  rigged  as  any  frigate  in 
the  navy;  but  there  goes  a smart  little  brig!  my  eyes,  Dick 
Holt! — where’s  Dick  Holt? — I say,  Dick,  doesn’t  you  think  as 
how  that’s  the  old  Purse  schooner?  I’ll  lay  my  life  on’t.” 

The  person  thus  addressed,  coming  forward,  cast  a look  at 
the  vessel,  and  growled  out  in  a voice  not  unlike  the  growling 
of  a bear,  “ Ay,  ay.  Bill,  that’s  her;  for  I sailed  in  her  four 
long  years : and  I’ll  bet  any  man  a week’s  grog  that  that’s  the 
old  Purse. 

The  boatswain  being  referred  to,  said  that  it  was  the  old 
Purse;  that  she  had  been  sold  to  the  merchant-service,  and 
now,  being  brig-rigged,  will  sail  within  three  points  of  the 
wind.  I had  often  heard  of  the  sharpness  of  sailors  in  distin- 
guishing vessels  by  the  hull,  but  never  before  saw  this  so  well 
exemplified.  They  went  on  criticising  the  different  vessels 
that  passed  us,  all  of  which,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  had 
some  fault  or  other,  which,  with  a seaman’s  eye,  some  one  or 
other  discovered,  till  all  of  us  were  attracted  by  a vessel  that 
emerged  from  behind  the  black  rock,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
river,  and  seemed  to  be  beating  up,  tack  and  half  tack. 

“By  the  ’okey!”  cried  one,  “ she’s  a man-of-war  brig:  take 
a peep  at  her  broad  pennant.” 

“ Stop  a little,  my  boys,”  said  another,  “ till  she  stretches 
across  on  the  other  tack,  and  then  you’ll  have  a fair  vizy  of 
her;  you  can’t  tell  right  what  she  is  at  present.” 

“True,  old  boy,”  cried  Jones,  “we’ll  &f>e  directly;  but  I’ll 
take  you  up  your  week’s  grog,  old  Dick,  that  she’s  a man-of- 
war.  I dare  say  none  of  you  will  do  that — eh?  Look  here, 
now,  there  she  goes  in  stays.  Helm’s-a-lee!  the  jib  sheet’s  free 
— could  any  but  a king’s  ship  do  it  so  cleverly?  There  now, 
look  again : main-topsail  haul,  brace  up  the  main  yard — there 
she  goes,  my  boys,  round  like  a top!  there  ’tis  again,  my 
hearties.  Haul  off  all! — in  a brace  of  shakes  she’s  about  and 
on  the  other  tack  now ; if  she  had  never  a pennant  up  since 
she  was  launched.  I’d  swear  that  there  brig’s  a man-of-war.” 

“ You  may  see  her  coach-whip  plain  enough,  now,”  said  old 
Dick,  “ and  there’s  old  blue  jacket  on  the  quarter,  with  his 
bring- em-near,  trying  to  make  out  something. — Oh,  oh;  up 
goes  her  number;  there  it  is!  she’ll  fetch  pretty  near  us  the 
next  tack,  I think ; and  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  shipmates,  there 
will  be  a draft  made  out  and  aboard  of  her  before  to-morrow 
night ; if  there  aint,  why,  I’ll  eat  my  hat,  and  that’s  no  butcher 
meat.  What  do  you  say,  Allan?” 

“ Why,”  said  Allan,  “ I do  not  know.  Aboard  of  these  here 
tenders,  one’s  never  sure  if  he’ll  eat  a second  meal  in  ’em;  they 
are  always  drafting  and  box-hauling  a poor  fellow  about,  like 
a cat  in  a tripe-shop.  I doesn’t  like  it  at  all ; but  if  once  I gets 
my  old  pins  ashore  again,  devil  burn  me  if  ever  I sets  foot  in 
one  of  the  craft  again!” 

“ O ho!  hear  that  now!”  cried  a quarter-master  of  the  name 
of  O’Neil.  “ Only  hear  that ! why,  Allan,  when  you  and  I were 
in  the  old  Ajax,  before  she  was  burnt,  and  that  is  better  than 
a score  of  years  ago,  I’ve  heard  you  say  the  same  thing  as 
often  as  I’ve  heard  bumboat  women  swear  they  didn’t  cheat; 
so  you  need  not  be  after  tipping  u.s  any  of  your  back  slang. 


j for  jigger  me  if,  as  soon  as  this  here  old  hooker’s  paid  off,  yoi 
don’t  be  in  a guardo,  which  is  as  bad,  my  name’s  not  Jacl 
O’Neil.”  |! 

“ Very  well,  very  well,”  said  Allan,  have  it  your  own  way'l 
for  you’ll  have  it  so  at  any  rate;  but  here’s  the  brig  taking  ir 
her  top-gallant  sails;  ay,  lower  away  the  top-sails  — let  g| 
your  small  bower  — there  you  are  now,  snug  and  safe,  mj. 
pretty  fellows,”  continued  he,  as  he  walked  aft  to  the  gangwafi! 
followed  by  a number  of  us,  to  see  if  we  could  learn  the  nam|, 
of  the  brig,  and  for  what  purpose  she  was  come  here.  I 

After  supper,  we  were  all  summoned  on  tlie  quarter-deck,  by 
the  not  very  welcome  cry  of  “ All  hands,  hoy !”  There  we  werlj' 

informed  that  the  brig  was  the  Reynard,  Lieutenant  II -jl 

commander;  and  as  a draft  was  to  go  aboard  to-morrow,  thoS(|j’ 
whose  names  were  called  were  to  step  farther  aft,  apart  front 
the  rest.  My  name  was  the  sixth  on  the  list.  I stepped  aftili 
and  saw  Riley  anxiously  listening  to  the  different  sounds,  a|i 
they  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  commander;  but  his  namu 
was  not  called.  We  were  ordered  to  hold  ourselves  in  readijL 
ness,  to  go  aboard  next  morning.  I went  to  Riley,  and  askc4 
him  if  he  could  not  get  exchanged  for  another;  but  he  answereq!!i 
as  I thought,  in  rather  a sullen  manner,  that  “ I did  not  know, 
the  rules  of  the  service  so  well  as  him,  or  I would  not  be  axinw 
him  such  foolish  questions.”  I turned  away  rather  hurt  at  thij 
snappish  reply,  till  I saw  a small  tear  glistening  in  his  eyej 
which  explained  his  conduct;  and  as  he  sat  down  with  his  bac|f| 
to  the  mess  table,  I took  hold  of  his  hand,  but  he  drew  it  froE;i 
mine,  and  rising  up,  took  a place  on  the  combings.  I now  wenij^ 
on  deck  to  take  a view  of  Liverpool  once  more,  belbre  I left  ilj^ 
perhaps  for  ever.  I sat  down  on  the  booms,  thinking  of  homiji 
with  an  oppressed  heart,  until  the  sun  set  and  the  bell  struclfe 
eight,  when,  going  down  to  the  lower  deck,  I found  Riley  ha|)| 
finished  unslinging  my  hammock,  and  had  stowed  all  my  kij3 
into  my  bag,  which  he  had  augmented  by  three  shirts  of  hi|| 
own,  taken  from  his  slender  stock  of  half-a-dozen.  I slept  affl 
night  on  the  deck;  and  next  morning  Ave  were  called  by  thi 
boatswain’s  mate,  “All  the  Reynard’s  away!  D’ye  hear,  theni 
fore  and  aft,  all  you  that  are  going  on  board  the  Reynard  brig 
go  aft  on  the  quarter-deck.”  We  accordingly  went  aft,  whilj 
the  name  of  each  individual  was  called;  then  entering  the  boa1| 
shoved  off  down  the  river,  with  the  current,  towards  the  vesse 
that  lay  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile  below.  j 

Riley  having  contrived  to  get  into  the  boat  to  pull  an  oar  ii 
place  of  another,  I went  and  sat  down  beside  him,  where  It 
continued  plying  me  AA^ith  good  advice  till  we  reached  the  brig 
which,  in  spite  of  a heavy  sea  and  a stiff  breeze  right  ahead,  wi; 
made  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  Having  got  aboard,  an(j 
seen  Riley  away,  we  AA^ere  mustered  at  the  gangway,  and  sen, 
below  to  get  berths  for  ourselves.  We  all  got  ourselves  pro 
perly  stowed  away  before  night,  and,  next  morning,  to  mj 
great  comfort,  we  had  only  to  wash  decks  instead  of  rubbing 
them  with  holy-stone.  On  the  same  day,  we  were  ordered  t(i 
get  under  weigh.  By  five  o’clock,  the  hammocks  were  pipecj 
up,  and  the  capstan  manned  in  a very  little  time,  when,  tin 
pipe  playing  “ heave  away” — “ cheerily,  men,  cheerily,”  th^; 
anchor  was  at  the  cathead  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  brig,  witli' 
all  sad  set,  stood  out  of  the  river  in  gallant  style. 

The  night  we  left  Liverpool,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  Welsti» 
coast,  with  a head  wind,  beating  up  towards  Holyhead.  Thq' 
wind  had  increased  so  much,  that  the  commander  thought  pro-,i 
per,  with  the  advice  of  his  officers,  to  stand  out  to  sea,  and  not  tel 
attempt  Holyhead  that  night.  We  accordingly  hove  the  brig! 
to  under  her  storm-staysails  and  trisail,  and  stood  out  the  re-| 
mainder  of  the  night,  it  bloAving  a heavy  gale  of  wind.  I hadi 
the  middle  Avatch,  and  the  look-out  at  the  weather  cat-head  foil 
the  first  hour.  The  night  was  utterly  dark,  and  the  shore.’ 
which  was  to  windward  of  us,  was  Avell  known  to  be  dangerous.';' 
Our  little  brig  was  tossed  about  like  a cockle-shell  on  the  top  of 
the  Avaves,  and  several  seas  breaking  over  her  boAvs  wetted  me 
to  the  skin.  A number  of  the  men  had  gathered  under  the  Aveathei' 
netting,  which  protected  them  from  the  spray.  I scarcely  kneAv; 
one  of  the  ship’s  company  by  name,  except  those  that  had  come* 
aboard  v/ith  me  ; and  I held  by  the  hammock  coA’^ers  as  I sat 
at  the  cat-head,  listening  to  the  discourse  of  the  men  below  me. 

“ Well,  well,”  said  one,  “ it  would  be  a bad  tally  if  this  here; 
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rig  should  get  upon  that  there  shore  to-night.  I think  it 
rould  be  as  bad  as  the  old  Race-horse,  that  time  you  know, 
hU,  as  she  got  upon  the  rocks  in  the  Isle  of  Man — warn’t  you 
n board  of  her.  Jack?” 

“ Ay,  ay,  Bo,”  said  Jack,  “ and  it  was  the  devil’s  own  night 
f it  we  had.  I was  in  the  foretop  when  she  struck,  and  blue 
ghts  was  burning,  and  guns  firing  that  night,  as  I shouldn’t 
ire  ever  to  see  the  likes  of  again.” 

At  this  moment,  I discovered  what  I took  to  be  a vessel,  a 
retty  large  one  too,  seemingly  beating  up  for  Holyhead.  I 
mg  out  directly,  “ Quarter-deck  there!” 

“Hallo!”  was  the  immediate  reply. 

‘•A  large  sail,  sir,”  said  I,  “ broad  on  the  weather-bow;  I can 
e her  plainer  every  minute.” 

“Very  well,  very  well,”  said  the  ofidcer  of  the  watch,  “ that 
ill  do.”  I then  got  the  com^jany  of  a number  of  the  men,  to 
bom,  as  the  brig  pitched,  I pointed  out  the  ship,  which  seemed 
be  upon  the  starboard  tack.  She  hove  in  stays,  and  stood  in 
1 the  other  tack  again,  and  we  soon  lost  sight  of  her.  I was 
heved  from  the  look-out  by  another,  and  went  to  try  and 
alk  the  deck  to  wear  away  the  time,  but  was  soon  diverted  by 
e hands  being  turned  uj)  to  strike  top-gallant-yards  and  top- 
illant-mast,  as  the  gale  was  rapidly  freshening.  I went  aloft 
ong  with  three  others,  to  send  down  the  main-top-gallant- 
ast  and  yard.  I and  another  were  ordered  to  clear  the  mast  from 
tting  foul  of  the  rigging  as  it  was  coming  down.  My  com- 
inion  lashed  himself  about  half  way  up  the  top-mast  rigging, 
lile  I made  myself  fast  in  the  top,  to  bear  the  yard  dear  of? 
e top-rim.  We  had  got  down  the  yard  on  deck,  and  the 
arines  and  after-guard  were  bowsing  on  the  top-gallant 
ckle-fall,  when  we  heard  the  report  of  a gun  from  the  shore, 
le  commander  hailed  the  tops,  inquiring  if  we  had  seen  where- 
touts  the  flash  came  from.  We  answered  we  had  not,  but  we  would 
itch  for  another.  We  had  waited  little  better  than  a minute, 
len  we  observed  a flash  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel  that  had 
issed  us,  and  I had  little  doubt  but  that  she  had  got  ashore  upon 
is  dangerous  coast,  and  was  firing  signals  of  distress.  On 
ruing  on  deck,  we  heard  the  commander  giving  orders  to 
)se  the  main  top-sail,  but  keep  in  all  the  reefs.  We  had  there- 
re  to  go  again  and  loose  the  sail,  and  I found  it  no  very  easy 
sk  to  keep  mysdf  on  the  yard  with  both  hands  at  work.  The 
ud  was  so  strong  that  it  nearly  took  the  breath  from  me, 
lile  the  rain  and  the  spray  of  the  sea  kept  me  completely 
enched.  I became  so  sick  of  this  job,  that  I scarcely  cared 
lether  k held  on  for  my  own  safety  or  not,  when  I roused  to 
if-preservation  by  a loud  cry  of  “ Two  men  overboard!”  They 
d been  in  the  act  of  loosing  the  fore-sail,  and  reefing  it,  when 
ey  were  washed  off  the  weather  yard-arm  into  the  mighty 
ep.  I heard  their  cries  for  assistance  die  away  in  the  noise 
the  contending  elements,  while  the  officers  ran  about  like 
idmen,  scarcely  knowing  whether  or  not  to  lower  down  the 
at.  It  was  clear,  how^ever,  that  no  boat  could  hve  in  such  a 
a,  as  was  then  running;  so  the  poor  fellows  were  left  to  their 
te. 

Soon  afterwards  all  hands  Avere  piped  to  “splice  the  main 
ace,”  Avheu  each  received  a glass  of  rum  ; and  my  Avatch 
kving  expired,  I turned  into  my  hammock,  but  my  sleep  Avas 
sturbed  by  melancholy  dreams,  and  the  cries  of  the  unfor- 
nate  men  who  were  lost  often  rung  in  my  ears. 

By  seven  bells,  the  hammocks  being  piped  up,  I got  on 
ck.  The  gale  had  subsided  greatly,  and  chopped  round  in 


r favour  ; and,  liaA'ing  set  some  more  sail,  wo  expected  to 
t into  Holyhead  before  10  o’clock.  As  we  approached  the 
trance  to  the  harbour,  AV'e  saAv  a large  merchant  A'essel  on 
e rocks,  with  not  a stick  standing,  save  the  stump  of  her 
i2en,  to  which  Avas  hanging  the  English  ensign,  uncoil  doAvn. 
ns  was  the  vessel  that  Ave  noticed  the  preceding  night,  and 
found  upon  inquiry  thatslie  was  a West  Indiainan,and  that 
ry  few  of  her  crew  had  been  saved.  On  entering  Holy- 
ad,  we  got  into  a snug  berth  between  tA\'o  merchantmen, 
>se  to  the  pier,  Avhere  Ave  lay  till  the  Buturday  following, 
liting  for  a fair  Avind.  One  of  our  men  gave  the  brjg 
'rench  leave”  here,  by  diving  under  the  bottom  of  the 
ssel  lying  next  us,  and  coming  up  on  the  other  side,  oppo- 
e seme  steps  that  Avere  made  on  the  pier,  leaving  his  ham- 
iges.  Two  years  afterwards,  1 met  Avith  him  under  a pur 


ser’s  name,  aboard  of  the  Parthion  brig,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
when  he  told  me,  that  on  leaving  the  brig,Avhich  he  did  frem, 
some  private  pique,  he  had  travelled  to  London  barefooted, 
and  bareheaded,  passing  for  one  of  the  men  belonging,  as  he 
said  in  his  own  words,  “ to  that  ’ere  ship  as  was  Avrecked  off 
Holyhead  that  dreadful  night  we  were  boxing  off  that  place 
Avhen  we  lost  Bill  Atkins  and  Harry  Brown,”  and  coming  to 
London,  went  aboard  the  Perseus  at  the  Tower,  from  which 
he  had  been  drafted  to  the  Parthion. 

We  left  Holyhead  on  the  Saturday,  and  kept  channel 
groping  for  four  months  or  better,  during  which  time  1 had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Scilly,  St.  Ives,  Penzance,  Milford 
Haven,  Falmouth,  and  other  places  round  the  coast.  In  the 
bay  of  St.  Ives  a circumstance  occurred,  which  nearly  con- 
signed eight  persons  to  a watery  grave,  and  caused  the  death 
of  as  fine  a young  man,  a midshipman,  and  as  promising  an 
officer  as  any  in  the  navy.  We  were  lying  off  the  shore  a 
good  way,  a gentle  breeze  blowing  in,  when,  just  as  the  moon 
sunk,  I Avas  roused  by  the  boatswain's  mate  coming  to  the 
hammock,  and  telling  me  that  the  commander  Avanied  me  on 
the  quarter-deck.  As  I was  pulling  on  my  trousers,  I heard 
him  warn  other  five,  and  give  them  the  same  orders,  and  I 
began  to  think  it  must  be  some  secret  expedition  Ave  Avere 
appointed  for.  I Avent  on  deck,  and  found  the  commander 
wrapt  in  a large  boat  cloak,  Avith  a Spanish  nightcap  on  his 

head,  and  Mr.  C , the  midshipman,  standing  beside  him. 

1 Avas  ordered  to  get  the  boat  loAvered  directly  and  hauled  up 
alongside,  Avhich  being  done,  Ave  all,  the  commander,  midship- 
man, and  six  men,  stepped  into  it.  The  commander,  being 
seated  in  the  stern  sheets,  then  ordered  his  steward  to  hand 
down  “the  baskets,”  who  accordingly  passed  down  tAveive 
small  baskets,  with  a dozen  stone  bottles  in  each,  Avhicli,  by 
their  shape,  I knew  to  be  Holland  gin  bottles,  and  suspected 
that  the  commander  was  smuggling  them  ashore,  as  he  had 
been  on  board  a Dutch  galliot  the  same  afternoon,  and  as  his 
house  stood  not  very  far  from  where  we  noAv  lay.  We  ay  ere 
now  told  to  shove  off,  which  we  did,  and  commenced  pulling 
up  cheerily  for  the  land. 

“ Do  you  know  the  spot  said  the  commander,  addressing 
the  midshipman. 

“ No,  sir,”  he  replied,  “ but  I’ve  a pretty  good  guess,  and 
if  you  give  me  the  tiller,  as  it  is  so  dark,  1 know  the  bearing 
it  has  from  the  light  we  see,  which  is  some  limekiln,  and  i’ll 
be  bound  I’ll  take  you  safe  in.” 

“ I’ll  keep  the  tiller  myself,  Mr.  C— — said  the  com- 
mander, “ for  I know  you're  Avrong  in  your  notions  of  the 
place.  Pull  up,  men  ; give  way  Avith  your  starboaid  oars,” 
continued  he,  turning  the  boat’s  head  in  quite  a different 
direction  from  that  Avhich  the  midshipman  had  indicated. 

“ For  God’s  sake,  sir,  port  the  helm  ; for  we’re  nearing  the 

light,  ’ said  Mr.  C , “ and  Ave  shall  run  foul  of  some 

small  rocks  here,  and  the  boat  is  sure  to  turn  turtle  with 
us.” 

“Whether  have  you  or  I the  command  of  the  Reynard’s 
boat?”  said  the  commander,  snappishly;  “do  as  you’re 
ordered,  Mr.  C , and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  your  inso- 

lence.” 

This  short  dialogue  did  not  lose  its  effect  on  any  of  us,  one 
or  tAvo  of  .whom  had  been  on  the  same  kind  of  expedition  be- 
fore, and  one  of  them,  a daring  lelloAv,  called  (,^id  'I'otii, 
for  a nickname,  even  ventured  to  groAvl  out  loud  enough 
to  be  heard,  that  he  was  d — d if  he  liked  them  tliere 
smuggling  excursions,  at  all,  and  it  Avas  an  inlernal 
shame  to  risk  peoples  lives  for  the  sake  of  a lew 
shillings  duty.  The  commander,  however,  did  not,  or  pre- 
tcndetl  he  did  not,  hear  the  insinuation,  but  kept  liis  eye  faxed 
on  the  light,  to  which  Ave  Avere  now  rapidly  approaching.  We 
had  pulled  this  Avay  for  about  the  space  ol  ten  minutes,  Avith- 
out  a Avord  being  spoken  on  either  side,  Avheu  all  at  once  I felt 
the  boat  rising  out  of  the  water,  ana  greating  her  bottom  on 

some  rock.  I had  just  time  to  hear  Mr.  C cry  “lliere 

we  are  ; 1 told  you !”  Avhen  the  boat  up&et,  and  all  of  us 
Avere  tumbled  into  the  Avater.  I was  for  a lew  seconds  under 
the  surlace,  and  Avhen  1 rose  I made  for  the  rock,  and  found 
Quid  Tom  clinging  to  it.  I shook  the  Avaier  liom  iny  bead 
and  sav/  the  boat  a Icav  yards  Iroin  us,  tuineh  bottom  up,  and 
mock,  clothes,  and  bedding,  and  about  hfteen  pounds  ot 
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heard  one  of  the  men  hallooing  to  the  others  as  they  swam 
towards  the  land.  After  a few  minutes  swimming,  we  reached 
the  shore,  where  we  found  the  commander  mustering  the 
men,  two  of  whom  were  still  wanting  after  we  arrived. 

The  two  that  were  missing  were  Mr.  C , and  a young 

man  of  the  name  of  Dooly,  an  Irish  lad,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic. After  a search,  we  found  the  latter  on  his  knees,  on  the 
beach,  crossing  himself  with  great  fervency,  and  repeating  his 

paternosters  aloud:  but  poor  Mr.  C was  gone  for  ever. 

We  went  up  to  the  house  of  the  commander,  where  we  were 
well  entertained,  and  so  we  might,  for  he  knew  it  was  in  the 
power  of  any  of  us  to  break  him  out  of  the  service  for  this 
night's  work.  We  went  to  sleep  till  daylight,  and  on  regain- 
ing the  beach  found  the  boat  had  drifted  in,  which,  on  hauling 

up,  disclosed  the  body  of  Mr.  C , attached  to  the  hook  or 

the  sheet  block  that  had  got  fast  to  his  coat,  and  in  upsetting, 
had  held  the  unfortunate  young  gentleman  down  till  he  was 
drowned,  rendering  useless  all  his  skill  in  swimming,  in  which 
he  was  proficient.  We  carried  the  body  to  the  commander's 
house,  put  it  on  a plank,  and  bore  it  across  the  country  to  his 
father’s  cottage,  which  happened  to  be  at  a distance  of  only 
six  miles,  after  having  received  a crown  each  from  old 
Cro'jack-ei/e,  as  Quid  Tom  called  him,  for  our  trouble,  and  an 
order  of  secresy  as  to  the  cau  se  that  led  to  this  unfortunate 
accident. 

On  reaching  the  house  of  Mr.  C ’s  father,  we  delivered 

the  body  to  the  afflicted  parent,  and  proceeded  to  the  next 
town,  where  we  stopped  all  that  day  and  the  next ; when  our 
money  being  gone,  on  the  morning  of  the  third,  we  thought  it 
high  time  to  top  our  booms  and  sail  large,  and  accordingly 
got  aboard  the  brig,  without  a question  being  asked. 

This  affair  was  never  spoken  of,  and  only  made  a short 

paragraph  in  the  newspapers,  in  which  it  was  said,  “Mr.C 

was  unfortunately  drowned  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Ives,  by  the 
upsetting  of  a boat  belonging  to  his  IMajesty’s  sloop  the  Rey- 
nard.” 


SUFFERINGS  OF  TWELVE  MEN  IN  AN  OPEN 
BOAT,  1797. 

The  Thomas,  commanded  by  Captain  M’Qua}%  and  belong- 
ing to  Liverpool,  was  a slave-ship,  trading  between  Barba- 
does  and  Africa.  In  August,  1797,  having  taken  in  a cargo 
of  slaves,  they  set  sail  for  .their  destination.  War  having 
broke  out  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  depredations  of  French  privateers,  with 
which  the  coast  of  AfHca  was  so  infested  ; and  their  force 
was  so  powerful,  that  Captain  M’Quay  judged  it  expedient 
to  teach  the  slaves  the  use  of  fire-arms  ; and  this  he  was  the 
more  induced  to  do,  as,  in  the  course  of  his  former  voyages, 
he  had  frequent  encounters  with  those  marauders.  The 
slaves  did  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  his  instructions,  par- 
ticularly as  it  might  prove  the  means  of  enabling  them  to 
regain  their  liberty,  an  object  which  is  never  lost  sight  of  by 
mankind;  the  slaves,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  every 
situation,  especially  in  the  first  hardships  endured  .on  board  a 
slave  ship,  being  particularly  anxious  to  throw  off  their  gall- 
ing fetters,  and  if  not  able  to  regain  the  soil  of  their  birth, 
thirsting  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  merciless  oppres- 
sors. 

Full  of  this  intention,  a secret  conspiracy  was  formed 
amongst  them  ; and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, after  having  taken  possession  of  the  arm-chest,  about 
two  hundred  of  them  suddenly  appeared  on  the  deck.  They 
instantly  fired  upon  the  crew,  some  of  whom  quickly  fell ; 
others,  unprovided  with  the  means  of  defence,  or  rendered 
by  the  surprise  incapable  of  resistance,  leaped  overboard, 
while  another  portion,  escaping  by  the  cabin-windows,  took 
refuge  in  the  boat  which  was  astern.  The  captain  and  the 
remainder,  still  continued  to  exert  themselves  in  their  endea- 
vours to  quell  the  insurgents;  but  being  few  in  number,  and 
rovided  with  no  other  arms  than  those  that  were  usually 
ept  in  the  cabin,  they  could  entertain  very  little  hope  of 


success.  Nevertheless,  when  the  captain  observed  the  ere 
about  to  leave  the  ship  in  the  boat  which  they  had  cut  fro 
her  lashings  at  the  stern,  he  remonstrated  with  them  on  thej 
conduct  so  warmly,  that  they  were  induced  to  return;  b 
too  strongly  convinced  that  they  were  overpowered  by  tlL 
insurgents  that  they  coilld  not  recover  the  vessel,  and  th 
this  was  the  only  means  of  escaping  the  threatening  dangel 
twelve  of  them  once  more  made  their  way  to  the  boat,  ai 
forsook  the  vessel.  It  was  too  soon  evident,  howev^ 
that  the  survivors  of  the  insurrection  had  but  evaded  of 
calamity  to  encounter  another  equally  as  dreadful : th( 
found  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements,  and  exposi 
to  all  the  miseries  of  hunger  and  thirst.  This  they  suffer 
for  several  days,  when  they  accidently  discovered  a smi 
turtle  asleep,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  fort! 
nately  succeeded  in  making  it  their  prize.  This,  howev< 
was  not  long  in  being  consumed  amongst  so  many,  and  t 
unfortunate  men  were  once  more  reduced  to  great  necessi 
for  want  of  food.  The  only  articles  in  the  boats  which  th 
could  devote  to  satisfy  the  ravenous  cravings  of  hunger,  we, 
their  shoes  and  two  hairy  caps,  which  they  soaked  in  wat , 
and  when  sufficiently  softened,  devoured  portions  of  the  h • 
ther  ; but  they  being  all  consumed,  and  a protracted  lengi 
of  time  elapsing  without  any  relief,  or  prospect  of  obtain! ; 
any,  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  horrible  expediec 
of  devouring  one  another;  but  to* prevent  any  contention  5 
as  to  who  should  escape,  or  who  should  be  the  first  to  i 
sacrificed,  they  cast  lots  to  determine  the  sufferer. 

It  is  not  related  who  was  the  miserable  person  on  whn 
the  lot  fell,  but  with  manly  fortitude  he  resigned  himself  ) 
his  unfortunate  companions,  only  requesting  that  he  mi^l 
be  bled  to  death.  With  this  they  were  enabled  to  comply,  } 
the  surgeon  of  the  Thomas  was  among  those  in  the  boat,  a|l 
had  his  case  of  instruments  in  his  pocket  when  he  quitted  lii 
ship;  but  scarcely  was  the  vein  opened  by  the  skilful  hanef 
the  operator,  than  the  miserable  sufferer,  applying  his  o i 
parched  lips,  drank  the  red  stream  as  it  flowed,  while  his  •- 
pectant  comrades  anxiously  watched  the  last  breath  of  thf 
devoted  victim,  and,  while  yet  quivering  with  vital  warmjj, 
glutted  their  ravenous  appetites  with  the  horrible  repast. 

This  new  source  of  relief  was,  however,  productive  of  i 
most  terrible,  consequences.  Those  who  indulged  to  exes 
in  their  cannibal  appetite  soon  perished  in  all  the  horrorsf 
of  raging  madness,  teaching  their  survivors,  by  an  awful  i|- 
ample,  their  probable  fate  on  recurring  to  a similar  expedie  ; 
but  some  few  who  had  refused  participation  in  the  revolt. j 
repast,  still  preserved  their  senses.  I 

At  length,  on  Tuesday  the  10th  of  October,  the  thir- 
eighth  day  from  the  time  of  forsaking  the  ship,  the  survivs 
descried  the  shore  of  Barbadoes,  but  having  no  means  f 
directing  the  course  of  the  boat,  they  abandoned  themsel  s 
to  despair.  Providence,  however,  was  their  guide,  and  tl^ 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  land;  but  they  were  reduced) 
such  a state  of  weakness,  that  they  were  scarcely  able  ) 
leave  the  boat,  and  one  of  them,  a boy,  his  strength  be  i 
utterly  exhausted,  fell  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned,  noncC 
them  being  capable  of  assisting  him. 

The  miserable  survivors  of  this  unfortunate  company  > ■ 
erted  themselves  to  crawl  on  their  bellies  to  the  mouth  f 
Joe’s  river,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Barbadoes,  where  tU 
quenched  their  thirst;  and,  soon  after  this,  being  discoveil 
by  a Mr.  Mascoll,  they  received  from  him  and  another  per^jf 
all  the  assistance  and  hospitality  which  their  deplorable  sir 
ation  required. 


The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  one  day  observed  ve' 
shrewdly  to  an  Ambassador  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  “yc^ 
master  would  not  give  himself  the  airs  he  does,  were  it 
that  his  dominions  are  surrounded  by  a herring  pond’^ 
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EXTRAORDINARY  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  ENGLISH 

JVIARINER. 

In  the  year  1730,  the  John  and  Anne,  Ed^rard  Burt,  master, 
bound  from  London  to  Jamaica,  was  attacked  in  latitude  16° 
north,  near  an  island  called  Swan  Island,  by  a pirate  vessel, 
wdth  eighteen  guns,  and  about  ninety  men,  mostly  Spaniards, 
commanded  by  Captain  Johnson,  an  Englishman,  and  Pedro 
Polias,  a Spaniard.  The  John  and  Anne  had  not  above  twenty- 
ive  men  on  board,  and  only  eight  carriage  and  ten  swivel 
juns,  besides  some  small  arms.  However,  the  latter  made  a 
;allant  defence,  but,  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  they 
rere  compelled  to  yield.  At  first,  the  pirates  were  disposed  to 
aurder  every  soul  on  board;  but  on  the  interposition  of  John- 


son, their  captain,  and  one  Echlin,  another  Englishman,  they 
were  spared.  But  soon  afterwards,  they  came  to  a serious  de- 
bate amongst  themselves,  how  to  dispose  of  the  prisoners  with- 
out taking  away  their  lives,  as  it  was  not  safe  to  let  so  many 
men  remain  among  them,  who  possibly,  upon  some  turn  of  for- 
tune, might  be  revenged.  They  therefore  resolved  to  maroon 
them,  that  is,  set  them  on  shore  in  some  desolate  country,  and 
there  let  them  shift  as  they  could.  Accordingly,  John  Cock- 
burn,  and  twelve  more  of  the  captured  ship’s  company,  were 
left  upon  a desolate  island,  where  they  could  perceive  no  possi- 
bility of  subsistence.  While  they  were  bewailing  their  fate, 
they  saw  the  boat  which  had  brought  them  thither,  returning 
from  the  ship,  with  a naked  man  on  board,  under  a strong 
guard,  who  was  put  ashore  beside  them,  and  the  boat  immedi- 
ately rowed  away. 


COCKBUEN  AMONG  THE  EUKICA  INDIANS. 


The  person  whom  the  pirates  had  brought  to  them,  proved 
be  the  gunner  of  the  pirate  sloop,  and  who,  after  they  had 
irded  their  ship,  was  one  of  the  most  hotly  bent  against 
im.  He  could  not  speak  English,  but  could  talk  Spanish 
i Italian  very  well,  being  a Neapolitan  by  birth.  He  pro- 
ided  to  inform  them,  that  upon  a quarrel  between  his  two 
nmanders  and  himself,  about  sharing  the  plunder,  they  had 
:h  determined  to  maroon  him  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
1 done  the  English ; and  he  uttered  a thousand  curses  on 
^Qself,  if  he  did  not  speedily  find  out  the  means  to  be  re- 
iged.  He  then  asked  if  there  was  any  among  them  that 
I lid  swim  well.  Cockburn  told  him  he  could,  and  was  ready 
I attempt  any  thing  practicable  towards  the  preservation  of 
|;  but  as  to  the  rest,  they  were  most  of  them  wounded,  and 
i apacitated  for  desperate  undertakings. 

! No.  20. 


He  and  Cockburn  then  agreed  to  go  to  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  and  after  a walk  of  about  six  hours,  they  came  to  a 
point  of  land  which  ran  pretty  far  into  the  sea.  The  water 
between  this  and  the  continent  is  very  full  of  alligators,  and 
about  a Spanish  mile  over.  He  said,  if  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  swim  to  the  main  land,  he  knew  several  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune there,  meaning  pirates,  who  commonly  make  that  place 
their  general  rendezvous,  and  that  it  was  most  likely  they 
might  get  a canoe  of  them  to  transport  the  rest  of  the  English 
over.  They  were  not  long  before  they  came  to  a resolution ; 
and  so,  taking  each  other  by  the  hand,  they  leaped  into  the 
water,  and  swam  away  stoutly.  They  had  not  gone  far,  before 
Cockburn  very  narrowly  escaped  having  his  leg  bit  ofl‘  by  an 
alligator;  but  by  the  assistance  of  Providence,  they  succeeded 
in  getting  safe  acrp^s,  Being  ^thus  landed  ut  a plaee  called 
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Porto  Cavello,  they  went  about  three  miles  through  a large 
wood,  till  they  came  to  a great  lagoon,  that  is,  a flow  of  water 
from  the  sea,  passing  between  the  mountains.  They  found 
several  long  boats  sunk  in  this  place;  and,  on  the  shore,  at  a 
distance,  they  saw  a large  tent,  and  a great  many  men  with 
guns  planted  thick  around  them.  When  they  came  within 
hearing,  the  gunner  called  out,  desiring  them  not  to  shoot  at 
them,  telling  his  name,  which  was  well  known  to  them.  Upon 
their  promise  of  not  firing,  they  marched  up  naked  as  they 
were. 

The  gunner  now  told  them  his  story,  and  desired  some  of 
them  to  take  a canoe,  and  go  with  him  to  fetch  over  the  rest 
of  the  English  from  the  island.  It  was  Cockhurn’s  misfortune 
to  be  left  behind  with  the  rest  of  the  pirates  till  their  return; 
and  as  soon  as  his  friend  was  gone,  he  was  ordered  to  sit  down 


at  a distance,  threatening,  if  he  stirred  hand  or  foot,  he  was  a 
dead  man.  Under  such  a restraint,  he  suflered  dreadfully 
from  the  stings  of  musquitos  and  yellow  ants. 

About  two  o’clock  the  next  morning,  arrived  all  his  com- 
panions who  had  been  left  at  Tiger  Island,  so  called  from  the 
gTeat  number  of  those  creatures  in  the  woods  there.  Prom  the 
time  Cockburn  left  them  they  despaired  of  ever  seeing  him 
again;  not  one  of  them  had  a rag  to  cover  him,  except  Mr. 
Bounce,  whose  shirt  was  so  bloody,  from  the  wounds  he  had 
received,  that  it  could  not  be  removed. 

Their  protector,  the  gunner,  did  not  return.  After  he  had 
taken  the  English  off  the  island,  he  made  the  men  in  the 
canoe  row  him  about,  in  search  of  the  vessel  from  which  he 
had  been  discarded,  and  happening  to  fall  in  with  her,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  two  captains  to  receive  him  again,  and  then 


ordered  the  men  to  return  to  the  place  where  they  left  Cock- 
burn,  desiring  them  to  direct  them  to  any  part  of  the  country 
they  should  be  inclined  to  go  to;  and  this  was  the  last  kind 
office  they  received  from  this  generous  man. 

The  next  day,  the  men  they  were  among  granted  them 
liberty,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  get  a vessel  bound  for  the 
Havannah,  which  wonderfully  revived  their  drooping  spirits; 
but  they  afterwards  found,  by  sad  experience,  it  was  mere 
delusion,  for  no  such  vessel  could  they  find.  They  appointed 
tw‘0  Indians  to  be  their  guides  to  a town  called  Candiliero, 
who  led  them  over  several  high  and  craggy  mountains,  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  ascend,  especially  tor  wounded  men. 
This  was  the  first  setting  out  on  a journey,  as  they  computed, 
of  two  thousand  three  hundred  miles,  which  they  travelled 
bai*6fo©tedj  throwgh  m iwkuowja  truck  of  laud  .at  leftft  to 


them,  which  took  them  up  ten  months.  All  the  while  they 
were  exposed  to  many  dangers,  and  underwent  as  many 
hardships  as  was  possible  for  human  nature  to  sustain.  They 
suffered  exceedingly  from  hunger;  and  Mr.  Bounce,  who  was 
obliged  frequently  to  stop  and  have  his  wounds  dressed,  en- 
dured considerable  pain. 

On  their  entering  St.  Peter’s  Solio,  a Spanish  town,  they 
were  carried  before  the  deputy-governor,  who,  after  asking 
iheiii  some  questions,  said  he  should  be  obliged  to  commit 
them  to  prison,  till  he  could  send  to  the  governor  of  Coma- 
yague,  to  know  what  he  should  do  with  them.  The  only 
favour  they  entreated  of  him  was,  that  he  would  give  them 
something  to  eat;  upon  which  he  said,  he  would  suffer  one  of 
them  to  go  about  the  town  to  collect  chanty  for  the  rest. 
This  ©ffjce  Cockburn  mm  »bhge4  to  take  hinsb  because 
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there  was  none  of  their  company  besides  that  could  speak  a 
word  of  Spanish.  The  first  expedition  he  made  in  this  way, 
he  got  some  plantains,  and  the  head  of  a buffalo;  with  which 
he  hastened  to  his  fellow-sufferers,  whom  he  found  in  prison, 
lying  on  the  ground,  among  strange  sorts  of  vermin,  and 
making  bitter  complaints  of  their  wounds. 

A negro,  who  heard  their  narrative,  was  greatly  moved 
with  their  sufferings.  He  acquainted  them,  that  the  governor 
of  Comayague  was  a cruel  man  to  the  English,  and  that  he 
would  certainly  condemn  them  all  to  the  mines.  This  terri- 
fied them  to  that  degree,  that  three  of  them,  Rounce,  Ban- 
nister, and  Cockburn,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  make  their 
escape  out  of  prison,  and  try  if  they  could  get  to  some  part 
of  the  South  Seas.  This  project  they  resolved  upon  unknown 
to  the  other  prisoners,  and  stole  out  of  town  about  ten  o’clock 
the  same  night. 

By  direction  of  the  negro,  they  took  a path  which  led  them 
through  the  mountains.  After  a variety  of  adventures,  pri- 
vations, and  sufferings,  and  enduring  imprisonment  at  St. 
Michael’s,  where  they  obtained  a pass  from  the  governor, 
through  the  interest  of  his  lady,  they  unexpectedly  met  with 
two  of  their  former  companions,  who  had  also  made  their 
escape  from  the  prison  at  St.  Peter’s  Solio;  and  with  whom, 
in  their  company,  the  party  arrived  at  Grenada,  and  went 
directly  to  the  Alcade  major,  who  is  always  a Spaniard,  and 
showed  him  their  pass.  Upon  which  he  gave  them  two  reals 
a piece,  and  said  they  must  be  lodged  in  prison  while  they 
stayed  there;  but  they  should  every  day  have  their  liberty  to 
go  about  the  town  as  they  pleased.  They  applied  to  the 
governor  for  a pass,  intending  to  go  to  Porto  Bello  by  the 
way  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua.  His  reply  was,  that  he  had 
instructions  from  the  king  of  Spain  not  to  sufter  any  English- 
man to  pass  up  or  down  the  lake,  and  that  therefore  he  could 
not,  and  would  not  comply  with  their  request.  This  fiat 
denial  utterly  dismayed  them. 

At  this  time  an  accident  happened  in  the  prison  where 
they  lodged,  that  might  have  proved  fatal  to  them,  had  not 
some  precaution  been  used.  Five  mulattomen,  who  were 
closely  confined  in  irons  for  the  cruel  murder  of  an  Alcade 
major,  were  passed  from  St.  Michael’s  to  Grenada,  in  order 
to  be  sent  to  the  castle  of  St.  John,  there  to  remain  during 
life.  Two  of  these  very  fellows  came  in  one  of  their  canoes, 
when  they  crossed  the  great  gulf  of  Fonseca,  being  at  that 
time  loaded  with  irons.  These  men  w'ere,  for  the  present, 
among  other  criminals,  in  the  next  room  to  our  unfortunate 
travellers;  and  one  night  when  they  were  asleep  they  called 
out,  as  if  in  great  surprise,  to  an  old  Indian  wdio  lay  in  the 
room  with  them,  who  was  an  officer  of  some  authority,  as  well 
I in  the  town  as  in  the  prison.  He  started  suddenly  out  of  his 
I sleep  at  the  noise,  caught  up  a light,  and  ran  to  see  what  was 
' the  matter.  At  this  time,  they  had  unlocked  the  outer  door, 
li  supposing  the  inner  one  to  be  fast;  and  the  Indians  rushed 
1 suddenly  upon  him,  and  attacked  him  violently  with  staves, 
jj  until  he  fell  down  as  if  dead.  Our  mariners  awaking  with  the 
f noise,  and  supposing  it  to  be  among  the  prisoners,  for  they 
I missed  the  old  man,  got  up  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and 
1 ran  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  By  the  time 

I Lhey  had  got  to  the  place  where  they  thought  they  had  heard 
t the  noise,  it  ceased,  and  they  found  all  in  darkness.  At  last, 

:hey  chanced  to  stumble  over  a body,  which  liy  in  the  door- 
' .vay  of  the  place  where  these  men  were  kept.  They  endea- 
^ /oured  to  raise  the  body,  but  perceiving  no  signs  of  life  in  it, 
H hey  concluded  the  ruffians  had  broken  the  gaol  open,  and 
f nurdered  the  old  man,  which  threw  them  into  great  conster- 
i lation.  To  prevent  any  suspicion  of  the  crime  being  attached 

II  o them,  they  went  forthwith  to  the  Alcade  major  of  the  town, 

, ind  acquainted  him  with  what  had  happened.  Although  it 
t vas  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  he  rose,  and  came  himself  along 
d vith  them  to  the  prison,  but  took  care  to  be  well  guarded  by 
) lis  officers.  lie  highly  commended  their  care  and  fidelity  in 
' his  affair.  On  their  return  to  the  prison,  they  were  very 
1 ;lad  to  find  their  old  friend,  whom  they  had  supposed  to  be 
1'  lead,  revived,  though  much  bruised  and  afflicted  for  the  loss 
" >f  his  prisoners,  who  had  made  their  esca])e,  and  left  their 
’ bains  and  hhackles  behind  them,  strewed  about  in  pieces. 

fhe  Alcade  commanded  *trlct  search  to  be  made  after  them, 


and  the  next  day  they  were  found  to  have  taken  sanctuary 
in  a church  belonging  to  a monastery  of  Franciscan  friars, 
who  refused  to  deliver  them  up  to  justice,  saying,  since  they 
were  fled  thither,  they  were  bound  to  shelter  them  from  the 
rigour  of  the  law. 

After  a stay  of  about  ten  days  at  Grenada,  our  travellers 
departed  for  Nicoya,  where  they  remained  nearly  six  weeks, 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  Alcade  major  acquainted  them 
that  a Spanish  gentleman,  who  had  come  from  Wattemall  to 
Alberoy,  was  going  to  Pueblo  Nuevo,  which  is  not  above  one 
hundred  leagues  on  that  side  of  Panama,  and  that  he  went 
with  one  canoe  and  a paragua;  by  which,  they  who  were  in 
health  might  get  a passage,  but  that  Mr.  Rounce,  who  still 
continued  very  ill,  must  wait  until  another  opportunity  of- 
fered. After  they  had  returned  him  tlreir  thanks  for  the 
favours  he  had  conferred  on  them,  they  set  out  for  the  river  in 
order  to  embark. 

It  occupied  them  three  days  travelling  over  high  and  steep 
mountains,  seeing  but  three  wigwams  by  the  way,  and  then 
wading  over  a savanna,  up  to  their  middle  in  water.  At  the 
end  of  four  days,  they  arrived  at  Alberoy,  and  found  there  the 
Spanish  gentleman,  named  Quintos  Cataline,  and  his  Indians, 
busy  in  making  ready  their  craft.  Three  of  Cockburn’s  com- 
panions here  fell  sick,  upon  which  account  they  were  left 
behind. 

In  the  month  of  October  they  set  sail  from  Alberoy,  in  their 
little  canoe,  and  five  Indians  to  assist  them.  The  very  first 
night  they  left  the  island  of  Chira,  a storm  began,  which  lasted 
five  days,  and  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  weather  a reef 
of  rocks  running  out  three  leagues  into  the  sea,  called  Point 
Mala,  they  were  forced  to  return  about  ten  or  fifteen  leagues, 
to  a place  called  Mautoose,  where  there  were  no  inhabitants, 
but  a good  harbour  for  their  canoe.  There  they  went  ashore, 
and  made  a good  fire  to  dry  themselves ; and  where  they  re- 
mained four  days  v/aiting  for  fair  weather.  On  the  morning  of 
the  fifth,  Cockburn,  on  awaking,  missed  three  of  the  Indians, 
on  which  he  called  out  to  the  Indian  patron,  or  pilot,  who  was 
asleep,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything  of  the  three  that 
were  missing.  He  looked  around,  and  seeing  their  bows, 
arrows,  nets,  and  calabashes  gone,  cried  out  that  they  were 
run  away;  upon  which  they  found  themselves  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  returning  back  to  Nicoya,  in  order  to  get  more 
Indians  to  their  assistance. 

The  Nicoyans  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  them  enter  their 
town  a second  time,  imagining  that  they  had,  ere  this,  got  to 
Pueblo  Nuevo;  but  Cockburn  went  directly  to  the  Alcade 
major,  to  whom  he  related  all  their  misfortunes,  and  inquired 
for  his  companions.  The  Alcade  told  him  that  as  soon  as  they 
were  able  to  travel,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  sending  them 
altogether  to  Panama.  After  a stay  of  six  days  at  Nicoya,  the 
Alcade  major  ordered  the  other  Indians  he  had  appointed  to 
accompany  them  to  get  mules  ready  to  carry  them  to  Alberoy, 
it  being  impossible  to  travel  on  foot,  the  savannas  being  over- 
flowed. They  took  leave  once  more  of  the  Alcade  and  his 
lady,  and  set  out  for  Alberoy,  and  arrived  in  five  days,  and 
embarked  the  next  day,  with  five  Indians,  and  such  provision 
i as  the  Alcade  major  had  furnished  to  them.  They  came  at 
last  to  a place  called  the  Capaces,  where  they  saw  several 
Indians  ashore,  who,  although  they  were  afraid  at  first  to  ven- 
ture themselves  among  them,  received  them  very  kindly. 
They  afterwards  crossed  the  gulf  of  Heradura,  and  having 
gone  ashore  to  rest  tliemsclvcs,  Cockburn’s  companion  was 
taken  so  ill,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  him  here  in  a dying 
state. 

In  six  days  after  they  made  the  island  of  Caino,  but  the 
wind  turning  against  them,  and  their  provision  and  water 
being  done,  they  agreed  to  row  in  for  the  shore  as  near  as  pos- 
sible; and  when  they  came  to  an  anchor,  three  Indians  and 
Cockburn  took  each  a mashect,  and  swam  ashore,  and  then  fell 
to  cutting  down  cocoa-nuts  that  grew  by  the  sea  side.  No 
sooner  had  they  got  as  many  as  they  thought  they  could  con- 
vcMiiently  swim  off  with  than  the  wind  began  to  blow  liard,  and 
immediately  so  great  a sea  rose  on  the  beach  that  they  could 
not  get  off  the  canoe,  but  were  obliged  to  remain  there  that 
night- 
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As  it  grew  dark,  the  tigers  began  to  make  a hideous  roaring 
about  them,  and  the  misfortune  was,  they  could  find  no  wood 
to  make  a fire;  and  if  they  could,  the  rain  that  fell  would  soon 
have  extinguished  it.  They  therefore  climbed  the  first  high 
tree  they  came  to.  The  foremost  of  the  tigers  had  the  bold- 
ness to  advance  so  near  that  one  of  the  Indians,  stooping  for- 
wards, eut  off  his  fore  paws  with  his  masheet,  upon  which  he 
dropped  from  the  tree  roaring  dreadfully.  Hereupon  they  all 
fell  to  tearing  him  limb  from  limb,  and  disposed  of  his  carcase 
in  such  a manner  that  there  was  not  the  least  bit  of  him  to  be 
seen  by  morning. 

The  next  day,  the  weather  proving  fair,  towards  evening 
they  got  to  their  canoe ; the  poor  Indians  they  left  in  her  being 
rejoiced  to  see  them  again,  having  given  them  over  for  lost. 
They  rowed  hard  all  that  night,  and  the  next  day  made  the 
point  of  Burica,  about  which  is  Goffo  Dolce;  but  the  wind 
blowing  very  hard  at  south-west,  they  could  not  possibly  wea- 
ther it ; upon  which  the  Indians  endeavoured  to  get  to  a place 
on  this  side  the  point,  where  they  might  shelter  their  canoe ; 
but  before  they  reached  it  they  were  driven  among  the  break- 
ers, and  the  canoe  stove  to  pieces.  The  party  made  shift  to 
get  all  on  shore,  and  to  preserve  all  their  little  necessaries. 

They  travelled  along  the  shore  several  leagues,  and  coming 
to  a fine  fresh  river,  which  vents  itself  into  the  gulf,  opposite 
two  islands  that  lie  partly  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  gulf  being 
twenty  leagues  across.  Cockburn  proposed  that  they  should 
there  make  a raft  of  trees,  or  balse,  as  the  Indians  call  it,  to 
transport  themselves  to  one  of  the  islands ; from  whence  they 
might  with  more  ease  attain  the  main  land,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  gulf.  Having  finished  it,  they  were  detained  several 
days  by  bad  weather;  but  at  last  the  weather  cleared  up,  and 
having  got  plenty  of  fish  with  them,  they  launched  the  balse, 
and  reached  in  safety  the  intermediate  island,  and  afterwards 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  arriving  on  the  other  shore. 

The  first  thing  they  did  upon  coming  ashore,  was  to  make 
a wigwam:  that  done,  the  five  Indians  took  up  their  masheets 
to  go  a-hunting,  and  desired  Cockburn  to  have  a good  fire 
ready  by  the  time  they  returned.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone 
he  fell  to  work,  and  made  his  fire  accordingly.  Finding  they 
stayed  longer  than  ordinary,  he  began  to  be  a little  uneasy.  He 
spent  that  night  between  hopes  and  fears,  and  as  soon  as  the 
sun  rose,  not  having  patience  to  wait  longer,  he  got  up,  and 
followed  the  tracks  of  their  feet  for  above  a mile,  till  he  came 
to  a river,  where  he  lost  them.  Then,  concluding  they  had 
crossed  the  river,  he  resolved  to  do  so  too,  in  farther  search 
of  them ; but  hearing  a great  noise  of  tigers  on  the  other 
side,  and  knowing  they  would  take  into  fresh  waters,  he  ran 
full  speed  back  again  to  his  fire  by  the  sea-side,  where  he  sat 
waiting  two  whole  days  and  nights,  earnestly  offering  up 
his  vows  for  their  safe  return  ; but,  alas  ! he  never  saw  them 
again. 

Thus,  after  a long  series  of  misfortunes  and  miseries  in 
company,  he  found  himself  at  last  singled  out  from  his  com- 
panions, to  be  the  most  forlorn  and  hopeless  of  them  all. 
Having  fortified  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  he  took  a sor- 
rowful leave  of  the  place,  threw  his  nets  across  his  naked 
shoulders,  and  departed.  All  the  provision  he  had,  was  some 
plantains  remaining  of  those  they  got  on  the  island,  where 
they  rested  in  crossing  Golfo  Dolce.  He  took  care  to  keep 
as  close  to  the  sea  as  possible,  believing  that  no  wild  beast 
would  venture  to  attack  him  near  it.  In  swimming  over  a 
river,  he  miraculously  escaped  drowning ; for  the  current  car- 
ried him  out  a great  way  to  sea,  among  rocks  and  breakers. 
It  was  his  good  fortune,  after  all  this,  to  get  ashore  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  where  being  again  on  his  feet,  to  his 
great  astonishment,  his  nets  and  bull-hide  case,  which  heldhis 
knife  and  provisions,  and  which  he  had  dropped  in  his  strug- 
gles against  being  carried  out  to  sea,  were  brought  safe  ashore 
to  him  by  the  waves.  Having  refreshed  himself  two  or  three 
hours,  he  again  set  forward ; and  after  thirty-three  days  more 
hard  travelling,  during  which  he  slept  five  nights  in  a tree,  he 
at  last  came  to  a great  river,  where,  after  he  had  allayed  his 
thirst,  he  sought  for  wood  to  make  a fire  : but  espying  a 
wigv/am  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  he  caught  up  his  nets, 
and  swam  across  to  it,  and  then  had  the  misfortune  to  find 


nobody  in  it.  This  was  a sign,  however,  that  some  Indians 
had  lately  been  here.  He  looked  about  for  the  tracks  of 
their  feet,  which  he  followed  till  they  led  him  to  the  side  of 
a wood,  where  he  found  another  wigwam,  and  a fire  with  an 
earthen  crook  full  of  plantains,  and  a hog  boiling  on  it. 
Without  so  much  as  considering  what  he  was  about,  he  pre- 
sently took  the  victuals  off  the  fire,  and  ate  so  eagerly,  he 
thought  he  should  never  be  satisfied.  Never  had  he  met  with 
such  delicious  fare  as  this  seemed  then,  not  having  tasted 
any  thing  for  about  forty  days,  but  cocoa-nuts  and  plan- 
tains. 

After  this  he  fell  into  a sound  sleep,  and  on  his  awakening, 
finding  nobody  had  come,  he  went  into  the  wigwam  to  exa- 
mine it.  There  he  found  a good  quantity  of  provisions,  and 
soon  after,  a dog  came  leaping  and  jumping  about  him,  which 
made  him  look  out  on  all  sides,  and  at  last  he  saw  three 
, Indians  coming  down  by  the  river  side.  As  soon  as  they  saw 
I him,  they  made  a full  stop,  as  if  in  surprise.  Cockburn  took 
I courage  and  beckoned  to  them ; upon  which  one  of  them,  an 
old  man,  came  up,  and  shook  him  by  the  hand.  Cockburn! 
asked  him  what  tribe  of  Indians  they  were,  and  if  he  could 
speak  Spanish?  He  said  they  were  Indians  of  Burica,  and| 
that  he  could  speak  a little  Spanish.  Then  he  called  to  thej 
other  two  to  advance,  which  they  did.  After  this,  he  spread! 
a skin  on  the  ground,  desiring  him,  in  a friendly  manner,  to 
sit  down.  Cockburn  had  the  courage  to  confess  how  free  he 
had  been  with  their  victuals  in  their  absence.  The  old  man 
answered  he  was  very  glad  he  had  done  so,  for  he  judged  by 
his  aspect,  he  had  great  need  of  it.  They  then  got  supper 
ready,  and  urged  our  traveller  to  partake  freely  before  going! 
to  rest. 

These  Indians  had  come  here  to  dive  for  pearl,  and  afteri 
Cockburn  had  rested  here  four  days,  the  Indians  began  to, 
prepare  for  their  intended  journey.  After  they  had  gone! 
about  a league,  they  took  into  the  mountains,  which  they! 
passed  in  five  days,  and  afterwards  came  to  the  sea-side,; 
where  they  made  a fire  and  staid  all  night.  The  next 
morning,  they  set  forward  again,  every  man  with  his  net., 
Having  kept  along  the  sea  beach,  they  came  within  a mile] 
of  the  river  Cherokee,  where  these  Indians,  whom  Cockburn 
had  been  travelling  with  twelve  days,  said  they  must  now! 
leave  him. 

Soon  after  their  departure,  Cockburn  got  to  the  river  side, 
where,  seeing  no  likelihood  of  meeting  a vessel,  he  began; 
to  make  a little  balse  to  cross  it ; but  he  had  not  been  long 
thus  employed  before  he  heard  the  barking  of  dogs,  upor 
which  he  desisted  from  his  work,  and  looking  about  hiini 
he  saw  eight  Indians  in  a canoe.  He  hallooed  out  to  them! 
instantly,  and  they  came  toward  him : he  perceived  thej 
were  Christians,  for  they  had  great  wooden  crosses  hanging 
about  their  necks.  He  begged  of  them  to  come  ashore,  anc 
take  him  to  the  other  side  in  their  canoe,  which  they  did| 
saying  he  must  keep  close  to  the  river,  till  he  came  to  ei 
path  that  would  lead  him  directly  to  the  governor’s  housej 
These  Indians  were  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cherokee! 
and  were  waiting  on  the  river  to  catch  turtle. 

Being  landed  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  Cockburri 
took  the  path  as  directed  by  the  Indians,  that  led  him  to  {| 
fine  open  country,  where  was  great  plenty  of  cattle,  Indiar 
corn,  and  fruit  of  several  sorts.  Towards  evening,  he  cami, 
within  sight  of  a house,  which  proved  to  be  the  governor’s, 
and  stood  about  half  a mile  from  the  town  of  Cherokee. 

Being  led  into  the  room  where  the  governor  sat,  he  pre 
sently  ordered  him  to  give  an  account  how  he  came  thither 
Upon  this  he  told  him  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  o 
his  unfortunate  travels.  The  governor  was  astonished  tha. 
a lonely  man,  a stranger  to  the  country,  and  one  destitut' 
of  all  succour  and  defence,  should  travel  so  great  a track  o 
land  as  is  between  Cherokee  and  Gulfo  Dolce  only,  exclu 
sive  of  what  he  travelled  before  he  came  to  the  latter  place 
He  then  gave  orders  for  his  refreshment,  and  appointed  hini 
an  apartment  in  his  own  house  to  lodge  in.  The  nex: 
morning  he  showed  him  a gun  which  he  had  bought  of  aU 
Englishman,  at  Panama,  for  one  hundred  pieces  of  eighl  i 
which  might  co^t  in  England  about  thirty  shillings.  This  hf 
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said  he  should  be  very  glad  to  have  exercised,  and  if  he  could 
instruct  him  how  to  make  use  of  it,  he  would  reward  him  well 
for  doing  so,  for  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  guns.  Cock- 
burn  was  not  a little  rejoiced  that  he  had  proposed  something 
whereby  he  might  oblige  him ; and  accordingly  went  with 
him  to  the  grounds  adjoining  his  house,  where  they  shot  a 


couple  of  deer,  and  a few  small  birds.  By  the  influence  of 
the  governor,  who  was  a native  of  New  Spain,  and  one  of  the 
people  called  Mesties,  Cockburn  was  conducted  to  Panama, 
from  which,  by  means  of  the  English  factory  there  he  was 
sent  to  Jamaica,  where  he  met  four  of  his  companions  and 
soon  afterwards  returned  to  England.  * 


DEATH  OE  CAPTAIN  COOK. 


It  had  long  been  a favourite  object  with  navigators,  and  par- 
ticularly the  English,  to  discover  a shorter,  a more  commo- 
dious, and  a more  profitable  course  of  sailing  to  Japan  and 
China,  and  indeed  to  the  East  Indies  in  general,  than  by  mak- 
ing the  tedious  circuit  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  disco- 
very, if  not  absolutely  despaired  of,  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
such  a number  of  instances,  that  it  ceased  for  many  years  to  be 
an  object  of  pursuit. 

That  Captain  Cook  who  had  just  returned  from  his  second 
interesting  voyage,  was  of  all  men  the  best  qualified  for  carry- 
ing it  into  execution,  was  a matter  that  could  not  be  called  in 
question.  But  however  ardently  it  might  be  wished  that  he 
would  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  service,  no  one  (not 
even  his  friend  and 
patron.  Lord  Sand- 
wich himself)  pre- 
sumed to  solicit  him 
upon  the  subject. 

At  the  same  time, 
nothing  could  be 
more  natirral  than  to 
consult  him  upon 
everything  relative 
to  the  business;  and 
his  advice  was  par- 
ticularly requested 
with  regard  to  the 
most  proper  person 
for  conducting  the 
voyage.  To  deter- 
mine this  point,  the 
captain.  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser,  and  iNIr. 

Stephens,  were  in- 
vited to  Lord  Sand- 
wich’s to  dinner. 

Here,  besides  taking 
nto  consideration 
what  ofiicer  should 
)e  recommended  to 
lis  Majesty  for  ac- 
lomplishing  the  pur- 
)Oses  in  view,  many  things  were  said  concerning  the  nature 
•f  the  design.  Its  grandeur  and  dignity,  the  consequences  of 
t to  navigation  and  science,  and  the  completion  it  would  give 
0 the  wliole  system  of  discoveries,  were  enlarged  upon  in  the 
ourse  of  conversation.  Captain  Cook  was  so  fired  with  the 
ontemplation  and  representation  of  the  object,  that  he  started 
ip,  and  declared  that  he  himself  would  undertake  the  direction 
f the  enterprise.  No  time  was  lost  in  laying  the  matter  before 
he  king;  and  Captain  Cook  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
he  expedition  on  the  10th  of  Feb.,  1776. 

^ All  former  navigators  round  the  globe  had  returned  to 
mrope  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  to  Captain  Cook  the 
rduous  task  w'as  noAv  assigned  of  attempting  it  by  reaching 
le  high  northern  latitudes  between  Asia  and  America. 

Two  vessels  were  fixed  upon  by  government  for  the  intended 
3rvice, — the  Resolution  and  the  Discovery.  The  command  of 
le  former  was  given  to  Captain  Cook,  and  of  the  other  to  Cap- 
un  Clerke.  Every  preparation  for  the  voyage  being  completed 
aptain  Cook  received  an  order  to  proceed  to  Plymouth,  and  to 
ike  the  Discovery  under  his  command.  Having  accordingly 
iven  the  proper  directions  to  Captain  Clerke,  he  sailed  from 
le  Nore  to  the  Downs  on  the  25th  of  June.  After  a highly 


interesting  voyage,  in  wliich  Captain  Cook  made  many  disco- 
veries, on  the  30th  of  November  he  came  to  anchor  at  an  island 
called  by  the  natives  Owhyhee.  As  it  appeared  to  be  of  greater 
extent  apd  importance  than  any  of  the  islands  which  had  yet 
been  visited  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Captain  Cook  spent 
nearly  seven  weeks  in  sailing  round,  and  examining  its  coast. 
Whilst  he  was  thus  employed,  the  inhabitants  came  off  from 
time  to  time  in  their  canoes,  and  readily  engaged  in  traffic  with 
our  voyagers. 

On  the  17th,  the  ships  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  bay  which 
had  been  examined  by  Mr.  Bligh,  and  which  is  called  Kara- 
kakoo  by  the  inhabitants.  At  this  time  the  vessels  continued  to 
be  much  crowded  with  natives  and  were  surrounded  with  a 

multitude  of  canoes. 

Feb.  12  th,  says 
]Mr.  Samwell,  Kario- 
poo,  the  king,  paid  a 
visit  to  Captain  Cook, 
the  next  day,  Febru- 
ary the  13th,  we  were 
visited  by  the  na- 
tives in  great  num- 
bers. I landed  with 
another  gentleman 
at  the  town  of  Kava- 
roali,  whence  we 
found  a great  num- 
ber of  canoes  just 
arrived  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  is- 
land, and  the  Indians 
busy  in  constructing 
temporary  huts  on 
the  beach  for  their 
residence  during  the 
stay  of  the  ships. 
On  our  return  on 
board  the  Discovery, 
we  learned  that  anln- 
dian  had  been  detect- 
ed in  stealing  the  ar- 
mourer’s tongs  from 

the  forge,  for  which  he  received  a pretty  severe  flogging,  and 
was  sent  out  of  the  ship.  Notwithstanding  the  example  made 
of  this  man,  in  the  afternoon  another  had  the  audacity  to 
snatch  the  tongs  and  a chisel  from  the  same  place,  with  which 
he  jumped  overboard,  and  swam  for  the  shore.  The  master 
and  a midshipman  were  instantly  despatched  after  him  in  a 
small  cutter.  The  Indian,  seeing  himself  pursued,  made  for  a 
canoe;  his  countrymen  took  liim  on  board,  and  paddled  as 
swift  as  they  could  towards  the  shore.  We  fired  several  mus- 
kets at  them,  but  to  no  effect,  for  they  soon  got  out  of  the 
reach  of  our  shot.  Pareah,  one  of  the  chiefs,  who  was  at  that 
time  on  board  the  Discovery,  understanding  what  had  happened, 
immediately  went  on  shore,  promising  to  bring  back  the  stolen 
goods. 

To  widen  the  breach  between  us,  some  of  the  Indians  in  the 
night  took  away  the  Discovery’s  large  cutter,  which  lay 
swamped  at  the  buoy  of  one  of  her  anchors ; they  had  carried 
her  off  so  quietly,  that  we  did  not  miss  her  until  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  February  14th.  Captain  Clerke  lost  no  time  in  wait- 
ing upon  Captain  Cook  to  acquaint  him  with  the  accident.  He 
returned  on  board  with  orders  for  the  launch  and  small  cutter 
to  go,  under  the  command  of  the  second  lieutenant,  and  lie  ofl‘ 
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the  east  point  of  the  hay,  in  order  to  intercept  all  canoes  that 
might  attempt  to  get  out,  and  if  he  found  it  necessary,  to  fire 
upon  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  third  lieutenant  of  the 
Resolution,  with  the  launch  and  small  cutter,  was  sent  on  the 
same  service  to  the  opposite  point  of  the  bay;  and  the  master 
was  despatched  in  the  large  cutter  in  pursuit  of  a double  canoe 
already  under  sail,  making  the  best  of  her  way  out  of  the  har- 
bour. He  soon  came  up  with  her,  and  by  firing  a few  muskets, 
drove  her  on  shore,  when  the  Indians  left  her.  This  happened 
to  be  the  canoe  of  Omea,  a man  who  bore  the  title  of  Orono. 
He  himself  was  on  board  at  the  time,  and  it  would  have  been 
fortunate  if  our  people  had  secured  him,  for  his  person  was  held 
as  sacred  as  that  of  the  king. 

During  this  time  Captain  Cook  was  preparing  to  go  ashore 
himself  at  the  town  of  Kavaroah,  in  order  to  secure  the  person 
of  Kariopoo,  before  he  should  have  time  to  withdraw  himself 
to  another  part  of  the  island  out  of  our  reach.  We  had  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  king  and  his  attendants  had  fled  when  the 
alarm  was  first  given,  and  in  that  case  it  was  Captain  Cook’s 
intention  to  secure  the  large  canoes  which  were  hauled  up  on 
the  beach.  He  left  the  ship;  about  seven  o’clock,  attended 
by  the  lieutenant  of  marines,  a sergeant,  corporal,  and  seven 
private  men:  the  pinnace’s  crew  were  also  armed,  and  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  Roberts.  As  they  rowed  towards  the 
shore,  Captain  Cook  ordered  the  launch  to  leave  her  station  at 
the  west  point  of  the  bay,  in  order  to  assist  his  own  boat.  He 
landed,  with  the  marines,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  of  Ka- 
varoah : the  Indians  immediately  flocked  round  as  usual,  and 
showed  him  the  customary  marks  of  respect,  by  prostrating 
themselves  before  him.  There  were  no  signs  of  hostilities  nor 
much  alarm  among  them.  Captain  Cook,  however,  did  not 
seem  willing  to  trust  to  appearances,  but  was  particularly  at- 
tentive to  the  disposition  of  the  marines,  and  to  have  them 
kept  clear  of  the  crowd.  He  first  inquired  for  the  king’s  sons, 
two  youths  who  were  much  attached  to  him,  and  generally  his 
companions  on  board.  Messengers  being  sent  for  them,  they 
soon  came  to  him,  and  informing  him  their  father  was  asleep 
at  a house  not  far  from  them,  he  accompanied  them  thither, 
and  took  the  marines  along  with  him.  As  he  passed  along, 
the  natives  everywhere  prostrated  themselves  before  him, 
and  seemed  to  have  lost  no  part  of  that  respect  they  had 
always  shown  to  his  person,  He  was  joined  by  several 
chiefs,  among  whom  was  Kanynah,  and  his  brother  Koo- 
howrooah.  They  kept  the  crowd  in  order,  according  to 
their  usual  custom;  and  being  ignorant  of  his  intention  in 
coming  on  shore,  frequently  asked  him  if  he  wanted  any  hogs, 
or  other  provisions ; he  told  them  that  he  did  not,  and  that  his 
business  was  to  see  the  king.  When  he  arrived  at  the  house, 
he  ordered  some  of  the  Indians  to  go  in  and  inform  Kariopoo 
that  he  waited  without  to^speak  with  him.  They  came  out  two 
or  three  times,  and,  instead  of  returning  any  answer  from  the 
king,  presented  some  pieces  of  red  cloth  to  him,  which  made 
Captain  Cook  suspect  that  he  was  not  in  the  house ; he  there- 
fore desired  the  lieutenant  of  marines  to  go  in.  The  lieutenant 
found  the  old  man  just  awaked  from  sleep,  and  seemingly 
alarmed  at  the  message;  but  he  came  out  without,  hesitation. 
Captain  Cook  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  in  a friendly  manner 
asked  him  to  go  on  board,  to  which  he  very  readily  consented. 
Thus  far  matters  appeared  in  a favourable  train,  and  the 
natives  did  not  seem  much  alarmed,  or  apprehensive  of  hostility 
on  our  side ; at  which  Captain  Cook  expressed  himself  a little 
surprised,  saying,  that  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  appeared 
innocent  of  stealing  the  cutter,  he  should  not  molest  them,  but 
that  he  must  get  the  king  on  board.  Cariopoo  sat  down  before 
his  door,  and  was  surrounded  by  a great  crowd.  In  a little 
time,  however,  the  Indians  were  observed  arming  themselves 
with  long  spears,  clubs,  and  daggers,  and  putting  on  thick 
mats,  which  they  used  as  armour. 

An  old  priest  came  to  Captain  Cook  with  a cocoa-nut  in  his 
hand,  which  he  held  out  to  him  as  a present,  at  the  sanje  time 
singing  very  loud.  He  was  often  desired  to  be  silent,  but  in 
vain;  he  continued  importunate  and  troublesome,  and  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  getting  rid  of  him  or  his  noise : it  seemed 
as  if  he  meant  to  divert  their  attention  from  his  countrymen, 
who  were  growing  more  tumultuous,  and  arming  themselves 


in  every  quarter.  Captain  Cook,  being  at  the  same  time  sur-  i 
rounded  by  a great  crowd,  thought  his  situation  rather; 
hazardous;  he  therefore  ordered  the  lieutenant  of  marines  to' 
march  his  small  party  to  the  water-side  where  the  boats  lay! 
within  a few  yards  of  the  shore.  The  Indians  readily  made  a i 
lane  for  them  to  pass,  and  did  not  ofier  to  interrupt  them.  ! 
The  distance  they  had  to  go  might  be  about  fifty  or  sixty 
yards.  Captain  Cook  followed,  having  hold  of  Kariopoo’s  hand,l|i 
who  accompanied  him  very  willingly : he  was  attended  by  his  wife,| 
two  sons,  and  several  chiefs.  The  troublesome  old  priest!! 
followed,  making  the  same  savage  noise.  KeoAva,  the  younger, 
son,  went  directly  into  the  pinnace,  expecting  his  father  toi, 
follow;  but,  just  as  he  arrived  at  the  water-side,  his  wife  threw!, 
her  arms  about  his  neck,  and,  Avith  the  assistance  of  two  chiefs, : 
forced  him  to  sit  down  by  the  side  of  a double  canoe.  Cap- ' 
tain  Cook  expostulated  Avith  them,  but  to  no  purpose;  they! 
would  not  suffer  the  king  to  proceed,  telling  him  that  he  would 
be  put  to  death,  if  he  went  on  board  the  ship.  Kariopoo,  whose^, 
conduct  seemed  entirely  resigned  to  the  will  of  others,  hung' 
down  his  head,  and  appeared  much  distressed.  ; 

While  the  king  was  in  this  situation,  a chief,  well  known  to:i 
us,  of  the  name  of  Coho,  was  observed  lurking  near,  with  au 
iron  dagger,  partly  concealed  under  his  cloak,  seemingly  withi, 
the  intention  of  stabbing  Cook,  or  the  lieutenant  of  marinesJ; 
The  latter  proposed  to  fire  at  him,  but  Captain  Cook  would 
not  permit  it.  Coho  closing  upon  them,  obliged  the  officer 
to  strike  him  with  his  piece  that  made  him  retire.  Another; 
Indian  laid  hold  of  the  sergeant’s  musket,  and  endeavoured  tOh 
wrench  it  from  him,  but  was  prevented  by  the  lieutenant’s; 
making  a blow  at  him.  Captain  Cook,  seeing  the  tumult  in-: 
crease,  and  the  Indians  growing  more  daring  and  resolute,! 
observed  that  if  he  were  to  ta&  the  king  off  by  force,  h€| 
could  not  do  it  without  sacrificing  the  life  of  many  of  his  people. 
He  then  paused  a little,  and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  his 
orders  to  re-embark,  when  a man  threw  a stone  at  him,  which 
he  returned  Avdth  a discharge  of  small  shot  (with  which  one 
barrel  of  his  double  piece  was  loaded.)  The  man  having  a 
thick  mat  before  him,  received  little  or  no  hurt;  he  brandished 
his  spear,  and  threatened  to  dart  it  at  Captain  Cook,  who 
being  still  unwilling  to  take  away  his  life,  instead  of  firing 
Avdth  ball,  knocked  him  down  with  his  musket.  He  expostu-i 
lated  strongly  with  the  most  forward  of  the  croAvd  upon  theiii 
turbulent  behaviour.  He  had  given  up  all  thoughts  of  getting] 
the  king  on  board,  as  it  appeared  impracticable ; and  his  care] 
was  then  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  to  secure  a safe  em-i 
barkation  for  his  small  party.  j 

One  man  was  observed,  behind  a double  canoe,  in  the  act  ol 
darting  his  spear  at  Captain  Cook,  who  was  forced  to  fire  at 
him,  in  his  own  defence,  but  happened  to  kill  another  close  to 
to  him,  equally  forward  in  the  tumult.  The  sergeant  observingll 
that  he  had  missed  the  man  he  aimed  at,  received  orders  to  firej 
at  him,  which  he  did,  and  killed  him.  By  this  time  the  impe-; 
tuosity  of  the  Indians  was  somewhat  repressed;  they  fell  back 
in  a body,  and  seemed  staggered;  but  being  pushed  on  by; 
those  behind,  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  poured  a vol-' 
ley  of  stones  among  the  marines,  who,  Avithout  waiting  for, 
orders,  returned  it  with  a general  discharge  of  musketry,: 
which  was  instantly  followed  by  a fire  from  the  boats.  At) 
this.  Captain  Cook  was  heard  to  express  his  astonishment  n 
he  waved  his  hand  to  the  boats,  called  to  them  to  cease  firing,! 
aud  to  come  nearer  in  to  receive  the  marines.,  Mr.  Roberts* 
immediately  brought  the  pinnace  as  close  to  the  shore  as  he 
could  without  ground.  When  the  marines  had  fired,  the  In- 
dians rushed  among  them,  and  forced  them  into  the  water, 
where  four  of  them  were  killed;  their  lieutenant  was  wounded,: 
but  fortunately  escaped,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  pinnace.] 
Captain  Cook  Avas  then  the  only  one  remaining  on  the  rock; 
he  was  observed  making  for  the  pinnace,  holding  his  left  hand 
against  the  back  of  his  head,  to  guard  it  from  the  stones  and 
carrying  his  musket  under  the  other  arm. 

An  Indian  was  seen  following  him,  but  with  caution  and 
timidity;  for  he  stopped  once  or  twice  as  if  undetermined  to 
proceed.  At  last  he  advanced  upon  him  unawares,  and  with 
a club,  or  common  stake,  gave  him  a blow  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  then  precipitately  retreated.  The  stroke  seemed  to 
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have  stunned  Captain  Cook ; he  staggered  a few  paces,  then 
fell  on  his  hand  and  one  knee,  and  dropped  his  musket.  As  he 
Avas  rising,  another  Indian  stabbed  him  in  the  back  of  the  neck 
Avith  an  iron  dagger.  He  then  fell  into  a bite  of  Avatcr  about 
knee  deep,  Avhere  others  croAvded  upon  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  keep  him  under;  but  struggling  very  strongly  Avith  them, 
he  got  his  head  up,  and  casting  his  look  toAvards  the  pinnace, 
seemed  to  solicit  assistance.  Though  the  boat  was  not  above 
five  or  six  yards  distant  from  him,  yet,  from  the  croAvded  and 
confused  state  of  the  creAV,  it  seems  it  Avas  not  in  their  poAver 
to  save  liim. 

The  Indians  got  him  under  again,  but  in  deeper  Avater;  he 
Avas,  ]ioAve\*er,  able  to  get  his  head  up  once  more,  and  being 
almost  spent  in  the  struggle,  he  naturally  turned  to  the  rock, 
and  AA’as  endeavouring  to  support  himself  by  it,  Avhen  a savage 
gave  him  a bloAv  Avith  a club,  and  he  Avas  seen  alive  no  more. 
They  hauled  him  up  lifeless  on  the  rocks,  where  they  seemed 
to  take  a savage  pleasure  in  using  every  barbarity  to  his  dead 
body,  snatching  the  daggers  out  of  each  other’s  hands,  to  hare 
the  horrid  satisfaction  of  piercing  the  fallen  victim  of  their 
barbarous  rage. 

If  anything  could  ha\'G  added  to  the  shame  and  indignation 
iiniA^ersally  felt  on  this  occasion,  it  was  to  find  that  his  remains 
had  been  deserted  and  left  exposed  on  the  beach,  although 
they  might  ha\'e  been  brought  off.  It  appears  from  the  in- 
formation of  four  or  five  midshipmen,  aa'Iao  arrived  on  the  spot 
at  tlie  conclusion  of  the  fatal  business,  that  the  beach  Avas  then 
almost  entirely  deserted  by  the  Indians,  Avho  at  length  had 
giA^en  Avay  to  the  fire  of  the  boats,  and  dispersed  through  the 
toAvn ; so  that  there  seemed  no  great  obstacle  to  prevent  the 
recovery  of  Captain  Cook’s  body;  but  the  lieutenant  returned 
on  board  Avithout  makmg  the  attempt. 

The  fatal  accident  happened  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
about  an  hour  after  Captain  Cook  landed.  It  did  not  seem  that 
the  king  or  his  sons  were  Avitnesses  of  it,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
they  AvithdrcAV  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult.  The  principal 
actors  Avere  the  other  chiefs,  many  of  them  the  king’s  relations 
and  attendants.  The  man  Avho  stabbed  him  with  the  dagger 
Avas  called  Nooah.  I happened  to  be  the  only  one  who  recol- 
lected his  person,  from  having  on  a former  occasion  mentioned 
his  name  in  the  journal  I kept.  I Avas  induced  to  take  particu- 
lar notice  of  him,  more  from  his  personal  appearance  than  any 
other  consideration,  though  he  was  of  high  rank,  and  a near 
relation  of  the  king.  lie  was  stout  and  tall,  Avith  a fierce  look 
and  demeanour,  and  one  Avho  united  in  his  figure  the  two 
qualities  of  strength  and  agility  in  a greater  degree  than  ever 
I remembered  to  have  seen  before  in  any  other  man.  His  age 
might  be  about  thirty,  and  by  the  Avhite  scurf  on  his  skin,  and 
his  sore  eyes,  he  appeared  to  be  a hard  drinker  of  kava.  He 
was  a constant  companion  of  the  king,  Avith  whom  I first  saw 
him  Avhen  he  paid  a visit  to  Captain  Clerke.  The  chief  who 
first  struck  Captain  Cook  Avith  the  club  Avas  called  Karimano, 
craba,  but  I did  not  knoAv  him  by  his  name.  These  circum- 
stances I learned  of  honest  Kaireeka,  the  priest,  Avho  added 
that  they  Avere  both  held  in  great  esteem  on  account  of  that 
action.  Neither  of  them  came  near  us  afterAvards.  AVhen  the 
boats  left  the  shore,  the  Indians  carried  aAA^ay  the  dead  body  of 
Captain  Cook,  and  those  of  the  marines,  to  the  rising-ground 
at  the  back  of  the  town,  Avhere  Ave  could  plainly  see  them  with 
our  glasses  from  the  ships. 

Pareah  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  instrimient  in 
bringing  about  this  fatal  disaster.  AVc  learned  afterAvards  that 
it  was  he  avIio  had  employed  some  people  to  steal  the  boat. 
The  king  did  not  seem  to  be  privy  to  it,  or  even  apprised  of 
what  had  happened,  till  Captain  Cook  landed. 

In  consequence  of  this  barbarity  of  disposition,  tlic  whole 
remains  of  Captain  Cook  could  not  be  recoA^ered;  for,  though 
every  exertion  was  made  for  that  purpose — though  negociations 
and  threatenings  Avere  alternately  emidoyed,  little  more  than 
the  principal  part  of  his  bones  (and  that  Avith  great  difficulty) 
could  be  procured.  By  the  possession  (jf  them,  our  navigators 
Avere  enabled  to  perform  the  last  offices  to  their  eminent  and 
unfortunate  commander.  The  bones,  having  been  put  into  a 
coffin,  and  the  serAuce  read  over  them,  Avere  committed  to  the 
deep,  on  the  21st,  with  the  usual  military  honours.  What  wore 


the  feelings  of  the  companies  of  both  the  ships  on  this  occasion 
must  be  left  to  the  Avorld  to  conceive,  for  those  who  Avere  pre- 
sent know  that  it  is  not  in  the  poAver  of  any  pen  to  express 
them. 


A TALE  OF  THE  SEA. 

“ Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 

Alone  on  a wide,  wide  sea, 

And  never  a saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony.” — CoLERioon. 

I SAILED  from  the  Thames  in  a merchant  brig  for  Jamaica. 

I was  the  only  passenger,  and  before  I had  been  many  days 
on  board,  it  struck  me  that  there  Avas  something  odd  both 
about  the  captain  and  crew.  They  all  had  very  bad  expres- 
sion of  countenance;  and  when  I happened  to  be  on  deck,  I 
frequently  observed  that  they  collected  in  groups,  and  seemed 
to  carry  on  in  Avhispers  a mysterious  kind  of  conversation 
Avith  Avhich  I could  not  help  thinking  that  I was  myself  in 
some  Avay  connected.  The  captain,  in  particular,  Avas  a dark- 
looking man,  with  a very  ugly  meaning  in  his  large  bright 
eyes.  He  seldom  spoke  except  in  monosyllables,  and  then 
the  tones  of  his  voice  almost  startled  you.  He  and  I had  beds 
in  the  same  cabin,  but  I soon  discovered  that  he  never  slept. 
WheneA'^er  I happened  to  look  across  from  my  own  berth  to- 
wards his,  I could  see,  by  the  dim  light  of  a lamp  that  burned 
upon  the  table  all  niglit,  his  large  eyes  glaring  full  upon  me, 
with  a most  unnatural  kind  of  intelligence  in  them.  I am  not 
naturally  of  a timid  disposition,  but  certainly  did  not  feel 
altogether  comfortable.  We  had  favourable  winds,  hoAvever, 
and  ran  across  the  Atlantic  without  any  thing  remarkable 
occurring. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fifth  day  I was  told  that  the 
land  we  saAv,  about  fifteen  miles  to  leeAvard,  Avas  that  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  that,  the  breeze  continuing,  \vc 
might  expect  to  reach  Kingston  in  little  more  than  eight-and- 
forty  hours.  I retired  to  rest  betAveen  ten  and  eleven,  Avith  a 
lighter  heart  than  I had  done  for  some  time  before ; and  Avith 
the  prospect  of  so  soon  again  meeting  several  of  my  oldest  and 
best  friends,  I speedily  found  myself  locked  in  the  embraces 
of  slumber,  and  busily  occupied  in  the  ideal  Avorld  of  dreams. 
Hour  after  hour  passed  unnoted  by,  and  daylight  Avas  shining 
full  into  my  cabin  before  I again  opened  my  eyes.  The  sun 
had  been  long  up,  but  Avas  not  visible.  It  Avas  one  of  those 
calm  grey  days  which,  in  this  climate,  commonly  predict  some 
change  of  Aveather.  There  Avas  that  stillness  on  board  the  ship 
which  almost  always  accompanies  a calm,  for  Avhen  sailors 
have  nothing  to  do  they  are  the  last  persons  in  the  world  Avho 
Avill  do  any  thing.  I did  not  hear  a step  over  head,  and  even 
the  steAA'ard  and  cabin-boys  I supposed  had  fallen  asleep  ; for 
though  I called  pretty  lustily  for  my  breakfast,  not  a soul  came 
near  me.  I rose  at  length,  and  having  performed  my  toilet 
Avith  all  convenient  speed,  I got  upon  deck.  I was  someAvhat 
surprised  not  to  see  a single  hand  either  fore  or  aft.  The  very 
helm  Avas  deserted.  I went  forward  to  the  steerage,  but  it  was 
empty,  and  so  was  every  hammock  it  contained  ! My  pulse 
began  to  beat  more  quickly;  I became  alarmed  and  uneasy. 
I called  aloud,  but  no  one  answered  me.  I looked  into  the 
hold,  but  no  living  thing  Avas  to  be  seen,  nay,  Avhat  struck  me 
as  peculiarly  odd,  there  Avas  nothing  in  the  hold  at  all,  except 
a cask  or  two  of  fresh  water,  though  I had  been  given  to  un- 
derstand that  the  vessel  had  a full  and  valuable  cargo  on 
board.  I went  back  to  the  cabin  ; neither  captain  nor  mate 
Avas  there.  I opened  the  door  of  every  cupboard  and  closet, 
but  it  was  in  vain.  Conviction  of  the  truth,  though  at  first  its 
very  conception  almost  bewildered  me,  inevitably  forced  itself 
on  my  mind ; — I Avas  the  only  human  being  in  the  ship.  During 
the  night  she  had  been  purposely  abandoned  by  her  crew,  and 
I was  left  alone  to  the  mercy  of  the  Avaves.  On  the  previous 
evening  land  had  been  visible  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six 
leagues,  but  now  having  drifted  out  of  my  course,  it  was 
no  where  to  be  discovered. 

My  feelings  can  neither  be  imagined  nor  described.  I Avas 
perfectly  ignorant  of  all  nautical  afl’airs,  and  consequently  had 
not  the  most  distant  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  But  this 
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was,  perhaps,  hardly  to  be  regretted ; for  however  great  my 
skill  had  been,  what  could  a single  person  have  done  in  the 
guidance  and  management  of  so  large  a vessel  ? Had  a boat 
been  left,  I should  instantly  have  entrusted  myself  to  it,  and 
though  at  a venture,  endeavoured  to  steer  in  some  particular 
direction  ; but  we  had  only  two  originally,  and  they  had  both 
been  taken  away.  I could  find  no  loose  timber  of  which  to 
make  a raft,  for  even  a raft  I should  have  considered  myself 
safer  in  than  where  I was.  There  is  something  that  the 
human  mind  cannot  bear  to  dwell  upon,  in  the  idea  that  it  has 
lost  its  power  over  inert  matter,  and  that  however  great  its 
intellectual  energies,  they  must  all  succumb  to  the  mere  blind 
chance  which  governs  an  inanimate  mass. — I was  alone  in  a 
great  floating  castle,  to  which  seemed  to  be  left  the  power  of 
determining  whither  it  would  carry  me,  and  what  fate  it  would 
assign  me.  The  very  bulk  of  my  prison  made  me  the  more 
helpless ; besides,  I soon  discovered  that  it  was,  in  the  sea 
phrase,  water-logged,  and,  no  doubt,  abandoned  under  the 
belief  that  it  was  speedily  to  sink.  I would  have  given  any 
thing  for  the  merest  little  cockboat  with  a single  oar,  for  then 
I should  have  been  comparatively  my  own  master  on  the  wide 
ocean. 

As  long  as  the  daylight  continued,  my  situation,  though 
sufficiently  solitary,  was  not  so  dismal.  Light  is  companion- 
able, and  seems  to  be  the  natural  element  of  the  human  soul. 
But  the  sun  had  scarcely  set,  ere  I perceived  that  the  waters 
were  not  long  to  continue  unruffled.  The  sails,  almost  all  of 
which  were  set,  and  which  I found  it  impossible  to  take  in,  or 
even  to  reef,  no  longer  hung  motionless  by  the  side  of  the 
masts,  but,  for  some  time,  kept  ^flapping  incessantly  like  the 
wings  of  some  mighty  bird,  and  then,  becoming  steadily  filled, 
carried  the  ship  along  with  them,  I know  not  where.  Twilight 
darkened  into  night ; the  moon  came  out  of  the  sea  like  a 
spectre — wan  and  vapoury — surrounded  by  a dark  assemblage 
of  murky  clouds ; stronger  and  stronger  grew  the  wind.  The 
waves,  as  they  went  careering  by,  left  in  their  track  a broad 
gleam  of  foam  that  gave  to  the  dark  sea  an  unnatural  white- 
ness. I stood  at  the  stern,  with  the  useless  helm  in  my  hand, 
and  almost  believed  that  the  whole  was  a horrible  dream,  from 
which,  if  I did  not  speedily  awake,  I might  never  awake  with 
reason  unimpaired.  The  storm  increased ; and  the  vessel, 
from  the  quantity  of  canvass  she  carried,  was  tossed  like  a toy 
from  wave  to  wave.  At  length  the  foremast  snapped,  and,  with 
all  its  sails  and  cordage,  fell  overboard; — it  was  overwhelmed 
among  the  billows  in  an  instant. 

Day  returned,  but  the  storm  did  not  abate.  The  wind  was 
for  a while  northwest,  which  blew  me  back  nearly  upon  the 
course  I had  already  sailed  ; but  afterwards,  shifting  several 
points,  it  became  nearly  due  north,  so  that  I conjectured  it 
must  have  been  carrying  me  along  the  coast  of  South  America, 
though  that  coast  was  nowhere  visible.  For  several  days  the 
hurricane  continued,  and  every  moment  seemed  to  bring  along 
with  it  the  promise  of  destruction  ; but  though  the  ship  was 
now  a complete  wreck,  its  planks  still  held  together,  and  I 
continued  to  exist.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month 
and,  were  I to  judge  by  my  own  feelings,  I 
should  say  year  after  year  passed  on,  and  I still  continued 
rolling  about  in  my  dismasted  hulk, — sometimes  with  fair  and 
sometimes  with  foul  weather,  either  in  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
ocean — I knew  not  which.  There  were,  luckily,  provisions 
enough  on  board,  such  as  they  were,  to  have  supported  me,  I 
should  have  thought,  for  any  length  of  time  : but  existence 
was  becoming  too  painful  to  admit  of  my  being  able  to  endure 
It  much  longer.  ^ Let  not  man  talk  of  solitude,  as  long  as  he 
can  see  around  him  fields  and  trees  and  mountains.  All  these 
may  hold  communion  with  his  spirit,  and,  as  they  vary  their 
garb  according  to  the  season,  he  can  read  in  them  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  improvement.  But  on  the  wide  and  changeless 
ocean,  where  human  sympathies  exist  not,  and  where  the  very 
elements  seem  of  a nature  uncongenial  to  man  ; there,  where 
the  eye  can  see  nothing  but  the  rolling  waters,  and  the  ear 
catch  no  sound  but  that  of  the  breaking  wave — there  speak  of 
solitude  there  feel  its  horrors,  feel  your  affections  stagnant 
within  you,  and  your  mental  capabilities  mouldering  away 
into  nothingness.  Look  at  the  sun,  the  clouds,  the  stars,  and 


ask,  in  the  frenzy  of  despair,  why  you  are  the  only  created 
thing  cursed  with  the  curse  of  speech  ? 

* * * * , * ! I 

It  was  midnight,  and  thunder  walked  through  the  air;  but  i o 
its  peals  were  welcome  to  me,  for  they  sounded  like  the  voice  i c 
of  an  unseen  giant.  The  waning  moon  looked  dimly  dowii',  tl 
through  the  snatches  of  the  hurrying  clouds,  and  the  lurid ! t; 
lightning  flashed  far  and  wide  below,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  b 
pale  light  of  the  melancholy  wanderer  of  heaven.  There  was 
alternate  gloom  and  brightness.  In  the  gloom  was  heard  the  i a 
savage  roaring  of  the  thunder-laden  winds ; in  the  brightness  | j( 
was  seen  the  tortured  ocean  heaving  in  convulsions,  and  fling- 1 r 
ing  its  spray,  in  impotent  wrath,  far  up  into  the  dark  concave.  | 
Such  scenes  had  become  familiar  to  me,  and  had  almost  lost 
their  terrors.  My  crazy  ship  went  tumbling  on,  and  I had  \ 
lashed  myself  to  the  remnant  of  one  of  her  masts,  lest  I should 
be  swept  from  the  deck  as  every  thing  else  had  been  already.  1 
Again  the  moon  looked  down  for  an  instant,  again  lightning  i 
gushed  from  the  clouds, — good  God!  a vessel,  with  all  her  , 
sails  set,  bounded  past  me,  and  I heard  the  cries  of  human  I 
beings.  Another  gleam  of  moonshine — she  was  still  there; 
another  blaze  of  lightning, — she  was  gone — down — down  into 
the  gulf  for  ever! 

The  storm  passed  away,  and  I was  stiU  safe,  The  wind  was 
in  the  north,  and  the  ship  sailed  on.  One  morning  I came 
upon  deck ; it  was  clear,  though  cold,  and  the  sea,  at  some  dis- 
tance, seemed  peopled  with  islands.  How  my  heart  bounded ! 

I was  approaching  them!  Shipwreck — death  was  all  I desired, 
provided  I met  it  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  land.  I came 
nearer  thq  islands; — heaven  and  earth!  They  were  islands  of 
ice!  Where  was  I?  I had  been  sailing  south;  had  I got  within 
the  antarctic  circle?  Ice — nothing  but  ice.  Huge  mountains 
of  dreary  ice. 

It  was  the  first  that  ever  burst  : 

Into  that  silent  sea.  | 

I know  not  how  it  was,  but  I sailed  far  in  among  the  frozen  i 
fields.  The  y^ind,  at  length,  shifted,  and  my  course,  was  ! 
altered.  I retraced  part  of  my  way,  and  went  more  to  the  j 
east.  One  night  I was  in  bed,  and  my  vessel  was  drifting  as  | 
usual  where  it  pleased.  Suddenly  it  struck  against  something  j 
with  a violent  shock  and  crash.  I rushed  upon  deck ; the  ship  : 
was  going  to  pieces,  It  seemed  to  have  come  upon  a reef  of  ! 
rocks.  It  was  calm,  and  I was  a good  swimmer.  I threw  ! 
myself  into  the  sea,  and,  reaching  some  of  the  more  prominent 
heights,  I scrambled  up  upon  them,  and  waited  till  daylight 
should  discover  to  me  my  situation.  It  came  soon  enough;  I 
was  on  the  highest  peak  of  two  or  three  insulated  rocks,  not  a 
hundred  yards  in  circumference  altogether,  that  rose  up  from 
the  fathomless  depths  of  the  southern  ocean  till  they  reached 
a little  above  its  surface.  Water — nothing  but  water  could  be 
seen  around.  Here,  then,  on  this  unknown  rock,  which  no 
human  eye  had  ever  seen  before,  it  was  to  be  my  lot  to  die.  I 
wonder  I did  not  grow  mad  at  once.  I recollect  that  I lost  all 
belief  in  my  personal  identity.  I could  not  conceive  it  possible 
that  I was  the  same  being,  who  had  once  so  keenly  enjoyed  all 
the  pleasures  of  social  and  civilized  life;  who  had  loved  and  | 
hated,  who  had  laughed  and  wept,  who  had  feared  and  hoped. 

On  a solitary  peak  in  the  ocean,  what  was  man?  more  useless  j 
than  the  sea-weed,  more  helpless  than  the  bubbles  that  floated  1 1 
past  with  the  waves.  t 

The  ship  had  disappeared;  but  some  fragments  still  floated  I j 
about  the  rock.  I took  possession  of  one  of  them,  and  floated  i 
away,  as  I believed,  to  certain  death.  Now,  talk  of  solitude! — i 
on  a little  raft  in  the  untraversed  South  Pacific.  I drifted  l! 
away  and  away;  but  nature  was  at  length  exhausted.  I ] 
stretched  myself  out  at  full  length,  I closed  my  eyes  and  be-  i 
came  insensible.  ^ J 

When  my  senses  returned,  I was  on  board  a French  dis-  I 
covery-ship,  in  a comfortable  bed,  and  enjoying  every  luxury,  ! 
and  oh!  that  luxury  above  all  other  luxuries— -the  music  of  the  | 
human  voice,  when  its  tones  are  softened  by  human  affections!  i 
I did  nothing  but  weep — iveep  like  a child  for  a whole  week,  j 
In  two  months  I was  again  In  England.  ' 
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ADVENTUEES  AND  PIRACIES  OP  CAPT.  DAVIS. 

Captain  Howell  Davis  was  born  at  iVIilford,  in  the  county 
of  Pembroke,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  sea  from  a boy.  The 
last  voyage  he  made  from  England  was  in  the  Cadogan  snow, 
of  Bristol,  commanded  by  Captain  Skinner,  of  which  he  was 
chief-mate.  They  were  bound  for  the  coast  of  Guinea,  but 
they  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone,  than  they  were 
taken  by  the  pirate  England,  who  plundered  the  ship,  and  bar- 
barously murdered  Captain  Skinner. 

According  to  the  account  which  Davis  gave  of  the  trans- 
action, he  states  that  England  was  very  solicitous  for  him  to 
join  the  pirate’s  crew,  but  he  resolutely  answered,  that  he  would 
rather^’submit  to  be^sliot,to  death  than  sign  the  pirate’s  articles; 


upon  which  England,  struck  with  his  determined  bravery,  sent 
hun  and  the  rest  of  the  men  on  board  the  snow,  and  appointed 
him  captain  of  her,  in  the  room  of  Skinner,  commanding  him  to 
pursue  his  voyage.  He  also  gave  him  a written  paper,  sealed 
up,  with  orders  not  to  open  it  until  he  came  into  a certain  lati- 
tude, and  then,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  comply  with  the 
orders  which  he  would  find  set  down.  This  Davis  punctually 
complied  with,  and  read  it  to  the  ship’s  company;  it  contained 
a generous  deed  of  gift  of  the  ship  and  cargo  to  Davis  and  the 
crew,  with  orders  that  he  should  go  to  Brazil  and  dispose  of  the 
lading  to  the  best  advantage,  which  he  should  fairly  and  equita- 
bly divide  with  the  rest. 

Davis  immediately  consulted  the  crew  as  to  their  willingness 
to  follow  these.directions,  but  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  the 
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majority  of  them  altogether  averse  to  it,  when,  in  a rage,  he 
told  them  they  might  go  where  they  pleased.  They  knew  that 
part  of  their  cargo  was  consigned  to  certain  merchants  at  Bar- 
badoes,  and  therefore  steered  for  that  island.  Upon  their  ar- 
rival they  related  to  the  merchants  to  whom  the  goods  were 
consigned,  the  unfortunate  death  of  their  late  commander 
Skinner,  and  also  the  proposal  that  had  been  made  to  them  by 
Davis:  upon  this  information  they  seized  Davis,  and  com- 
mitted him  to  prison,  where  he  was  kept  three  months;  but  as 
he  had  as  yet  committed  no  act  of  piracy,  he  was  discharged 
Avithout  being  brought  to  trial.  As  after  this  circumstance  it 
Avas  not  probable  he  should  obtain  any  employment  there,  and 
knoAving  that  the  island  of  Providence  Avas  a kind  of  rendezvous 
for  pirates,  he  resolved  to  join  Avith  some  of  them,  and  soon 
found  means  of  shipping  himself  there;  but  on  his  arrival  he 


found,  to  his  great  disappointment,  that  the  pirates  had  lately 
surrendered  to  Captain  Woods  Rogers,  and  accepted  of  the  act 
of  grace  which  he  had  brought  from  England. 

Captain  Rogers  having  fitted  out  two  sloops  for  trade,  one  of 
Avhich  was  called  the  Buck,  and  the  other  the  Mumvil  Trader, 
Davis  soon  found  employment  on  board  one  of  them.  These 
vessels  were  laden  Avith  goods  of  considerable  value,  consisting 
chiefly  of  European  produce  and  manufactures,  which  in  that 
year  (1720)  fetched  very  high  prices,  with  Avhich  they  intended 
to  trade  Avith  tlie  French  and  Spaniards:  and  many  of  the 
sailors  who  manned  these  vessels  were  the  pirates  avIio  had  come 
in  upon  the  act  of  grace.  The  first  place  at  Avhich  they  touched 
was  the  island  of  Martinique,  belonging  to  the  French,  Avherc 
Davis,  having  conspired  with  several  of  the  late  pirates  Avho 
belonged  to  the  crew,  rose  in  the  night,  and  having  secured  the 
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master  of  her,  seized  the  sloop.  As  soon  as  they  had  accom- 
plished this,  they  called  to-  the  other  sloop,  which  lay  at  no 
great  distance  from  them,  and  among  whom  they  knew  there 
were  a number  of  disahected  men,  who  were  ripe  for  rebellion, 
and  ordered  them  to  come  on  board  of  them ; with  this  man- 
date a number  of  the  other  crew  instantly  complied,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  agreed  to  join  Davis  on  board  the  Buck, 
while  those  who  were  disinclined  were  sent  back  on  board  the 
Mumvil  sloop,  with  permission  to  go  were  they  chose,  Davis 
first  having  taken  out  of  her  everything  that  he  thought  might 
be  of  value. 

This  business  being  concluded,  a council  of  war  was  called, 
over  a large  bowl  of  punch,  at  which  it  was  proposed  that  they 
should  proceed  to  choose  a commander;  the  election  did  not 
occupy  much  time,  for  Davis  was  elected  by  a large  majority, 
and  no  scrutiny  was  demanded,  for  they  all  acquiesced  in  the 
choice.  As  soon  as  he  had  been  installed  into  the  office  of 
commander,  Davis  drew  up  a list  of  articles  of  agreement, 
which  were  signed  and  sworn  to  by  himself  and  the  crew,  and, 
in  conclusion,  delivered  them  a brief  oration,  which,  in  sub- 
stance, was  a declaration  of  war  against  the  whole  race. 

The  next  consultation  was  to  find  a proper  place  in  which 
they  might  clean  their  sloop,  and  put  her  into  better  trim,  as, 
whether  they  wished  to  take  or  escape  being  taken,  a light  pair 
of  heels  would  prove  of  great  service  to  them.  After  delibera- 
tion they  made  choice  of  Coxon’s  Hole,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  a place  where  they  could  very  conveniently 
secure  themselves  from  surprise,  the  entrance  to  it  being  so 
narrow  that  one  ship  would  be  able  to  repel  the  forcible  intru- 
sion of  a hundred. 

Not  having  a carpenter  in  their  company,  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  they  were  able  to  accomplish  their  purpose ; but  after 
some  delay,  having  put  her  into  the  best  condition  they  were 
able,  they  put  to  sea,  and  made  for  the  north  side  of  the  island 
of  Hispaniola.  The  first  vessel  which  fell  in  their  way  was  a 
French  ship,  mounting  twelve  guns ; and  although  Davis  had 
but  thirty-five  hands  on  board  his  sloop,  yet,  as  their  stock  of 
provisions  was  getting  very  low,  he  determined  to  attack  her; 
she  very  soon  struck,  and  he  sent  twelve  men  on  board,  in 
order  to  plunder  her ; but  they  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  they 
espied  a strange  sail  a great  way  to  windward  of  them.  They 
inquired  of  tlie  Frenchmen  as  to  their  opinion  of  what  she 
might  be,  when  the  captain  replied,  that  he  had  spoken  with  a 
ship  the  day  before,  of  twenty-four  guns  and  sixty  men,  and  he 
thought  it  Tery  probable  that  this  was  the  same. 

Da"vis,  ■without  hesitation,  proposed  to  his  men  that  they 
should  attack  her,  telling  them  that  she  would  be  a rare  vessel 
for  their  use;  this  they  by  no  means  seemed  to  relish,  looking 
upon  it  as  an  extravagant  attempt ; but  he  assured  them  that 
he  had  devised  a stratagem  which  would  make  all  safe ; where- 
upon he  gave  chase,  and  ordered  his  prize  to  do  the  same.  The 
l)rize  proved  to  be  a sIoav  sailer,  so  that  Davis  came  up  first 
with  the  enemy,  and  boldly  standing  alongside,  hoisted  the 
piratical  black  flag.  Surprised  at  such  a daring  act,  they  called 
to  Davis,  telling  him  the}''  wondered  at  his  impudence  in  ven- 
turing so  close  to  them,  and  ordered  him  to  strike;  but  he  very 
coolly  answered,  that  he  intended  to  keep  them  in  play  until 
his  consort  came  up,  who  was  able  to  deal  with  them,  and  that 
if  they  did  not  instantly  strike  to  him  it  would  be  all  the  worse 
for  them,  and  followed  up  his  threats  by  pouring  in  a broad- 
side, which  they  quickly  returned. 

In  the  mean  time  the  other  vessel  drew  near,  and  the  pirates 
who  were  on  board  having,  as  they  had  been  directed  by  Davis, 
compelled  all  their  prisoners  to  come  upon  deck  in  white  shirts, 
made  a great  show  of  force,  and  fired  a gun.  The  Frenchmen 
were  so  intimidated  by  this  imposing  appearance,  that  they  im- 
mediately struck  their  colours;  when  Davis  called  out  to  the 
captain  to  come  on  board  with  twenty  of  his  hands : they  did 
so,  and  for  great  security  were  all  put  into  irons,  except  the 
caj)tain.  Davis  then  sent  four  of  his  own  men  on  board  the 
first  prize;  and  in  order  still  to  carry  on  the  delusion,  called 
aloud  that  they  should  give  his  service  to  the  captain,  and 
desire  him  to  send  some  hands  on  board  the  prize  to  see  what 
they  had  got;  but  at  the  same  time  he  gave  them  a paper  con- 
taining written  instructions  of  what  they  were  to  do.  These 


were  to  nail  up  all  the  guns  in  the  little  prize,  so  as  to  render 
them  harmless,  to  take  out  all  the  small  arms  and  powder,  and 
then  for  every  man  to  go  on  board  the  second  prize ; when  this 
was  done,  he  ordered  that  more  of  the  prisoners  should  be 
removed  out  of  the  great  prize  into  the  little  one,  and  by  this 
means  he  secured  himself  from  any  attempt  which  he  might 
reasonably  apprehend  from  the  great  number  of  his  prisoners, 
as  those  who  were  on  board  of  him  were  fast  in  irons,  and  he 
had  nothing  to  dread  from  those  in  the  little  prize,  as  they  had 
neither  arms  nor  ammunition. 

The  three  ships  kept  company  for  two  days,  when  finding  j 
that  the  large  prize  was  a very  dull  sailer,  he  thought  she  would  ' 
not  be  fit  for  his  purpose,  he  therefore  resolved  to  restore  her  to 
the  captain  with  all  his  crew — first  taking  care  to  render  her 
harmless  by  taking  out  all  her  ammunition,  and  everything  else 
which  he  thought  he  might  possibly  want. 

Having  thus  let  go  both  his  prizes,  he  steered  to  the  north- 
ward, taking  in  his  course  a small  Spanish  sloop ; and  after  this 
he  made  towards  the  western  isles,  but  was  unsuccessful  in 
meeting  with  any  booty  in  that  direction ; he  therefore  steered  | 
for  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and  cast  anchor  at  St.  Nicholas,  j 
where  he  hoisted  English  colours.  The  Portuguese  who  inhabited 
that  place  took  him  for  an  English  privateer,  and  on  Davis  going  ' 
ashore  they  not  only  treated  him  very  civilly,  but  traded  with  ■ 
him.  They  remained  here  about  five  weeks,  during  which  | 
Davis,  with  half  his  crew,  took  a journey,  for  pleasure,  to  the 
chief  town  of  the  island,  which  was  situate  about  nineteen  | 
miles  up  the  country.  As  Davis  made  a respectable  appear- 
ance, and  was  very  gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  he  was  well 
received  by  the  governor  and  the  inhabitants;  indeed  no  diver- 
sion was  wanting  which  the  Portuguese  could  show  or  money 
could  purchase  to  make  their  visit  agreeable.  After  about  a 
week’s  stay  he  returned  to  the  ship,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew 
went  in  their  turn  to  take  their  pleasure  up  to  the  town. 

On  leaving  here  they  sailed  for  Bone  vista,  but  after  looking 
into  the  harbour,  and  not  finding  anything,  he  steered  for  the 
island  of  i\Iay.  On  their  arrival  they  met  with  a great  many  , 
ships  and  vessels  in  the  road,  all  of  which  they  plundered, 
taking  out  of  them  whatever  they  thought  most  valuable  to 
them,  and  getting  also  a number  of  fresh  hands,  most  of  whom  1 
joined  them  voluntarily.  Not  being  able  to  procure  any  fresh  ' 
water,  they  made  towards  St.  Jago,  which  belonged  to  the  Por-  | 
tuguese,  in  order  to  lay  in  a store;  Davis  went  on  shore  here,  I; 
with  a few  hands,  to  find  the  most  commodious  place  to  water 
at,  when  the  governor,  with  some  attendants,  came  himself  to  ,i 
examine  who  they  were,  asking  where  they  came  from  and  : 
other  particulars;  and  not  liking  the  account  which  Davis  3 
gave  of  himself,  tlie  governor  very  plainly  told  them  that  he  1 
expected  they  were  pirates.  At  this,  Davis  seemed  to  be  very  1 
much  affronted,  talked  largely  about  his  honour,  and  in  reply  j 
to  the  governor,  told  him  that  he  scorned  the  unjust  charge;  j 
hoAvever,  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  he  got  on  board  again  , 
as  fast  as  he  could,  for  fear  of  accidents.  He  related  to  his  i 
crew  what  had  happened  to  him,  and  the  suspicions  of  the  ^ 
governor,  and  his  men  seemed  very  much  inclined  to  resent  the 
affront  which  had  been  offered  to  him ; upon  which  Davis  told  ! 
them,  he  was  confident  he  could  surprise  the  fort  in  the  night, 
and  they  agreed  to  attempt  it : and  accordingly,  when  it  grew 
late,  a large  party  of  them  went  on  shore  well  armed ; and  so  j 
negligent  of  their  duty  were  the  guard  which  were  kept,  that,  ’ 
before  any  alarm  was  given,  they  succeeded  in  making  good  1 
their  entry  into  the  fort.  When  resistance  was  too  late  to  be 
effectual,  they  made  some  little  show,  and  Davis  lost  three 
men,  who  were  killed  in  the  struggle.  Those  in  the  fort,  in 
their  hurry  to  save  themselves,  ran  into  the  governor’s  house,  ’ 
and  this  they  barricadoed  so  strongly  that  Davis’s  party  were 
miable  to  effect  an  entry ; however,  they  threw  in  some  gre- ' 
nado  shells,  which  not  only  ruined  all  the  furniture,  but  killed 
several  men  within. 

As  the  day  broke,  the  whole  country  were  alarmed;  and 
soon  discovering  the  position  of  affairs,  came  in  a body  to 
attack  the  pirates;  but  they,  thinking  it  altogether  out  of 
their  business  or  capability  to  stand  siege,  made  the  best  ofi 
their  way  on  board  their  own  ship  again,  after  having  dis-  ^ 
mantled  the  fort  and  dismounted  the  guns.  By  this  enterprise,, 
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which  could  have  no  object  but  that  of  revenge  for  a fancied 
insult,  they  committed  a great  deal  of  devastation  on  property 
belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  and  at  the  same  time  did  little  or 
no  good  to  themselves. 

They  now  put  to  sea,  where,  having  mustered  tlieir  hands, 
and  foimd  their  numbers  to  amount  to  nearly  seventy,  it  be- 
came a question  for  consideration  as  to  what  course  they  should 
steer;  and  there  being  on  this  point  a great  difference  of 
opinion,  it  was  decided  by  a division,  when  there  appeared  a 
large  majority  for  proceeding  to  Gambia,  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea:  and  Davis  was  also  of  this  opinion,  as,  from  having- 
been  employed  in  the  trade,  he  was  Avell  acquainted  with  the 
coast. 

Agreeably  to  the  decision,  they  immediately  made  sail  for 
Gambia,  and  having  come  in  sight,  Davis  ordered  all  his  men 
under  deck,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  who  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  work  the  ship,  so  that  those  in  the  fort,  upon  see- 
ing a ship  with  so  few  hands,  might  have  no  suspicion  that 
she  was  otherwise  than  a trading  vessel;  and  everything  being 
properly  arranged  to  keep  up  appearances,  he  ran  close  under 
the  fort,  and  dropped  his  anchor;  he  then  ordered  out  the 
boat,  and  ordered  her  to  be  manned  with  six  of  them  in  old 
ordinary  jackets,  while  he  himself,  Avith  the  master  and  doctor, 
dressed  themselves  like  gentlemen,  so  that  it  might  appear 
that  those  three  were  merchants,  and  the  roAvers  common 
sailors;  and  in  roAAung  ashore  he  gave  his  men  instructions 
what  they  should  say  in  case  they  should  be  asked  any 
questions. 

’ On  their  arrival  at  the  landing-place,  they  Avere  received  by 
a file  of  soldiers,  armed  Avith  muskets,  Avho  conducted  them 
into  the  fort,  Avhere  the  governor,  accosting  them  very  civilly, 
asked  who  they  were,  and  Avhence  they  came : to  this,  Davis 
A'ery  readily  answered  that  they  Avere  from  Liverpool,  bound 
for  the  river  of  Senegal,  to  trade  for  gum  and  elephant’s  teeth ; 
but  that  they  had  been  chased  on  that  coast  by  tAvo  French 
men-of-Avar,  and  narroAvly  escaped  being  taken,  having  a little 
the  heels  of  them;  but  now  they  Avere  resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  a bad  market,  and  Avere  incliued  to  trade  Avhere  they 
were  for  slaves.  The  governor  then  inquired  Avhat  the  chief 
part  of  their  cargo  consisted  of;  they  ansAvered,  iron  and  plate, 
which  being  there  very  much  in  request,  the  governor  told 
them  he  Avould  supply  slaves  to  the  full  value  of  their  cargo, 
and  asked  them  if  they  had  any  European  liquor  on  board. 
Davis  ansAvered  that  they  had  a little  for  their  oAvn  use,  but  a 
hamper  of  it  should  be  very  much  at  his  service.  This  so  far 
instated  them  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  governor,  that  he  in- 
vited them  to  stay  and  dine  with  him;  to  Avhich  polite  invita- 
tion Davis  rephed,  that,  being  commander  of  the  ship,  he  must 
return  on  board,  in  order  to  see  to  her  being  Avell  moored,  and 
give  some  other  necessary  orders,  but  that  the  tAvo  gentlemen 
who  were  Avith  him  Avould  remain,  and  he  himself  Avould  return 
before  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  bring  the  hamper  of  liquor  AAutli  him. 

While  he  was  in  the  fort,  he  aa'us  very  careful  in  observing 
the  position  and  situation  of  everything  he  could  see:  he 
noticed  there  Avas  a sentry  at  the  entrance,  and  a guard-house 
iust  by  it,  where  the  soldiers  Avho  were  upon  duty  generally 
waited,  their  arms  standing  in  a pile  in  the  corner;  he  also 
jbserved  a great  many  small-arms  in  the  hall  of  the  governor’s 
louse.  On  his  return  to  the  ship,  he  assured  the  men  of 
mccess,  particularly  requested  that  none  of  them  would  get 
hunk,  and  that,  as  soon  as  they  saiv  the  flag  upon  the  castle 
Jtruck,  they  might  conclude  he  had  become  master  of  the  fort, 
ind  sliould  send  tAventy  of  their  number  on  shore  immediately, 
n the  meantime,  as  there  was  a sloop  lying  at  anchor  near  to 
hem,  he  sent  some  hands  on  board  her  in  a boat,  Avith  orders 
0 secure  the  master  and  all  the  men,  and  bring  them  on  board 
lis  oAvn  ship,  as  in  case  of  their  observing  any  bustle  or  arm- 
ng  in  the  pirate  vessel,  they  might  send  ashore  and  gii'e  in- 
elligence. 

Having  taken  these  necessary  precautions,  Davis  ordered  the 
len  Avho  Avere  to  go  in  the  boat  with  him,  to  put  tivo  pair  of 
•istols  each  under  their  clothes,  he  doing  the  like  himself,  and 
ave  them  particular  directions  to  go  into  the  guard-room,  and 
nter  into  conversation  Avith  the  soldiers,  taking  especial  care 
0 observe  that  Avhen  he  should  fire  a pistol  through  the  gover- 


nor’s AvindoAv,  they  AA^ere  to  start  up  at  once,  and  secure  the 
arms  in  the  guard-room. 

When  Davis  arrived,  the  dinner  not  being  ready,  the  gover- 
nor proposed  that  they  should  spend  the  interval  in  making  a 
boAvl  of  punch,  Avhich  Avould  employ  them  till  dinner.  During 
this  time  they  were  AA^aited  upon  by  Davis’s  coxswain,  Avho  had 
an  opportunity  of  going  about  all  parts  of  the  house  to  see 
Avhat  strength  they  had:  presently  he  Avhispered  to  Davis, 
there  being  then  no  person  in  the  room  but  Davis,  the  master, 
the  doctor,  the  coxswain,  and  the  gb A’ernor,  -when  Davis  suddenly 
dreAv  out  a pistol,  and  presenting  it  at  the  governor’s  breast, 
told  him  he  must  surrender  the  fort  Avith  all  the  riches  it  con- 
tained, or  he  Avas  a dead  man.  The  governor  being  completely 
taken  by  surprise^  and  in  no  way  prepared  for  such  an  attack, 
promised  to  be  A'ery  passive,  and  to  do  all  they  desired;  upon 
this  they  immediately  closed  the  door,  and  taking  doAvn  all  the 
arms  that  hung  in  the  hall,  loaded  them.  Davis  then,  to  give 
the  preconcerted  signal  to  his  men  in  the  guard-house,  fired 
his  pistol  through  the  Avindow,  upon  Avhich  they  executed  their 
part  of  the  scheme,  like  heroes,  in  an  instant,  getting  between 
the  soldiers  and  their  arms,  Avith  their  pistols  cocked  in  their 
hands,  Avhile  one  of  them  carried  out  the  arms : Avhen  this  Avas 
done,  they  locked  the  soldiers  in  the  guard-room,  and  kept 
guard  AA'ithout. 

In  the  meantime  one  of  them  struck  the  union  flag  on  the 
top  of  the  castle,  Avhich  being  observed  by  those  on  board,  who 
Avere  on  the  look-out  for  the  signal,  they  sent  on  shore  a rein- 
forcement of  hands,  by  Avhose  assistance  Davis  got  possession 
of  the  fort  Avithout  the  least  hurry  or  confusion,  or  even  so 
much  as  a man  lost  on  either  side. 

To  recruit  his  strength  of  hands  on  board  ship,  Davis  ha- 
rangued the  soldiers  on  the  advantage  and  propriety  of  joining 
their  creAv;  to  which  a great  many  lent  a Avilling  ear,  and  AA^ere 
sent  on  board,  Avliile  those  avIio  refused  he  sent  on  board  the 
little  sloop:  and  to  save  the  trouble  and  loss  of  men  in  appoint- 
ing a guard  over  them,  he  ordered  all  the  sails  and  cables  to  be 
taken  out  of  her,  so  as  to  completely  incapacitate  them  from 
getting  away. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  Avas  spent  in  a kind  of  rejoicing, 
the  castle  firing  guns  to  salute  the  ship,  and  the  ship  in  return 
saluting  the  castle;  but  the  folloAA'ing  day  Avas  occupied  in  at- 
tention to  business — that  is,  they  commenced  plundering  the 
fort;  but  the  amount  of  their  booty  fell  A'^ery  far  short  of  their 
expectations — for,  to  their  great  mortification,  they  discovered 
that  a large  quantity  of  money  had  been  very  lately  sent  aAvay : 
however,  they  met  Avith  bars  of  gold  to  the  value  of  about  two 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  besides  a gveat  many  other  rich 
effects.  Everything  they  liked  Avhich  Avas  portable  they  took 
on  board  their  own  ship,  Avhile  many  things  for  Avhich  they  had 
no  use,  they  generously  presented  to  the  master  and  creAv  of 
the  little  sloop,  to  whom  they  also  restored  the  vessel;  and 
then,  as  a final  Avork  on  shore,  they  dismounted  the  guns  and 
demolished  the  fortifications. 

After  committing  as  much  Avanton  destruction  as  they 
could,  and  were  in  the  act  of  weighing  their  anchor  to  be  gone, 
they  espied  a ship  in  full  sail  bearing  down  upon  them ; they 
soon  got  their  anchors  up,  and  were  in  readiness  to  receive  her. 
This  ship  proved  to  be  a French  pirate  of  fourteen  guns,  com- 
manded by  a man  of  the  name  of  La  Bouse,  and  manned  by 
sixty-four  hands,  half  of  Avhom  Avere  French  and  the  other 
negroes.  On  discovering  Davis’s  ship,  he  expected  no  less 
than  a rich  prize,  Avhich  made  him  so  eager  in  the  cliase;  but 
when  he  came  near  enougli  to  see  their  guns,  and  the  number 
of  hands  aaLo  Averc  on  deck,  he  began  to  think  it  not  impro- 
bable that  he  should  catch  a tartar,  as  he  supposed  her  to  be  a 
small  English  man-of-AA'ar;  hoAvcA'cr,  as  escape  Avas  noAv  out  of 
the  question,  he  resoh'ed  upon  a bold  and  desperate  action, 
which  was  to  board  Davis.  As  lie  Avas  making  tOAvards  her 
for  this  purpose,  he  fired  a gun  and  hoisted  his  black  colours; 
Davis  returned  the  salute,  and  hoisted  his  black  colours  also. 
The  Frenchman  Avas  not  a little  gratified  at  this  haxipy  mis- 
take; they  both  hoisted  out  their  boats,  and  the  captains  Avent 
to  meet  and  congratulate  one  another,  having  each  a flag  of 
truce  hanging  at  the  stern.  A great  many  civilities  passed 
between  them,  and  La  Bouse  expressed  a wish  to  Davis  that 
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they  might  sail  down  the  coast  together,  in  order  that  he  (La 
Bouse)  might  be  enabled,  with  the  assistance  of  Davis,  to 
change  his  ship  for  a better  one.  To  this  Davis  very  readily 
agreed,  and  courteously  promised  him  the  first  ship  which  he 
took  fit  for  their  use,  which  he  would  give  him,  as  being  willing 
to  encourage  a younger  brother. 

The  first  place  they  touched  at  was  Sierra  Leone,  where  on 
going  in  they  discovered  a tall  ship  at  anchor.  Davis  being 
the  best  sailer,  was  the  first  to  come  up  with  her,  and  wonder- 
ing that  she  did  not  make  ai<y  exertion  to  be  off*,  he  suspected 
her  to  be  a ship  of  force.  As  soon  as  Davis  came  alongside  of 
her,  the  other  ship  very  steadily  brought  a spring  upon  her 
cable,  and  firing  a whole  broadside  upon  him,  hoisted  a black 
fiag;  Davis,  in  reply  to  this  rather  unexpected  salute,  imme- 
diately hoisted  his  black  flag,  and  fired  one  gun  to  leeward; 
this  soon  brought  matters  to  an  explanation.  Their  new  com- 
panion proved  to  be  a pirate  ship,  mounting  twenty-four  guns, 
and  commanded  by  one  Cocklyn,  who  having  been  in  confident 
expectation  that  the  other  two  would  prove  prizes,  had  let 
them  come  in,  lest  his  getting  under  sail  should  have  frightened 
them  away. 

The  satisfaction  was  great  on  all  sides  at  this  union  of  con- 
federates and  brothers  in  iniquity,  and  two  days  were  spent  in 
improving  their  acquaintance  and  friendship.  On  the  third 
day  a council  of  war  was  called,  at  which  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  they  should  sail  down  the  coast  together,  and  for 
the  greater  grandeur  of  their  proceedings  a commodore  was 
appointed,  which  was  Davis;  but  they  had  not  been  long  in 
company,  when  drinking  together  on  board  of  Davis’s  vessel, 
they  had  very  nigh  fallen  out  with  one  another,  for  the 
strong  liquor  which  they  were  drinking  stirring  up  a spirit  of 
^scord  among  them,  they  quarrelled,  until  Davis  put  an  end  to 
it  by  a short  speech,  saying,  “ Hark  ye,  Cocklyn  and  La  Bouse, 
I find  that  by  strengthening  you  I have  put  a rod  into  your 
hands  to  whip  myself;  however,  I am  still  able  to  deal  with 
you  both,  but  since  we  met  in  love  let  us  part  in  love,  for  it’s 
very  plain  that  three  of  a trade  can  never  agree.”  This  the 
others  consented  to:  they  each  went  on  board  their  respective 
ships  and  immediately  parted,  every  one  steering  a diff*erent 
course. 

Davis  held  on  his  way  down  the  coast,  and  making  Cape 
Appollonia,  lie  met  with  one  English  and  two  Scotch  vessels, 
all  of  which  he  plundered  of  everything  that  was  worth  taking 
away,  and  then  let  them  go.  About  five  days  after  this  he  fell 
in  with  a Dutch  interloper,  carrying  thirty  guns,  and  manned 
with  a creAV  of  ninety  men,  half  of  whom  were  English;  this 
was  off*  Cape  Three  Points  Bay.  Davis  coming  up  alongside  of 
her,  the  Dutchmen  gave  the  first  fire,  and  pouring  in  a well- 
directed  broadside  upon  Davis,  killed  nine  of  his  men.  This 
Davis  immediately  returned,  and  a very  furious  engagement 
ensued,  which  lasted  from  one  o’clock  at  noon  of  one  day  till 
nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  next,  when  the  Dutchman 
struck,  and  yielded  herself  as  their  prize. 

Davis  fitted  up  the  Dutch  ship  for  his  own  use,  and  called 
her  the  Rover;  he  mounted  thirty-two  guns  and  twenty-seven 
swivels  on  board  of  her,  and  then  proceeded  with  her  and  the 
King  James  to  Anamboe;  he  entered  the  bay  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  one  at  noon,  and  found  three  ships  lying 
at  anchor,  who  were  trading  for  negroes,  gold,  and  teeth;  these 
were  the  Hindpink,  commanded  by  Captain  Hall;  the  Princess, 
Captain  Plumb,  of  which  Roberts,  a man  of  undaunted  courage, 
penetration,  and  bravery,  was  the  second  mate;  and  the  Mor- 
rice  sloop,  commanded  by  Captain  Fin.  These  ships  were 
taken  without  the  slightest  resistance,  and  having  plundered 
them  of  everything  valuable,  he  made  a present  of  one  of  them, 
the  Morrice,  to  his  late  enemies,  the  Dutchmen,  on  board  of 
which  alone  they  found  a hundred  and  forty  negroes,  besides 
dry  goods,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  gold-dust. 

It  happened  that  just  at  the  time  Davis  came  in  there  were 
several  canoes  alongside  of  this  ship,  who  saved  themselves  by 
running  ashore,  and  gave  notice  to  the  fort  that  the  ships  just 
arrived  were  pirates;  upon  which  the  fort  fired  upon  them,  but 
without  doing  any  execution,  as  they  had  not  sufficient  weight 
of  metal  to  reach  them;  Davis,  therefore,  by  way  of  defiance, 
hoisted  his  black  flag  and  returned  the  compliment. 


He  sailed  the  same  day  with  his  three  ships,  making  his  way 
down  the  coast;  they  lay  by  at  night,  keeping  their  head  to 
the  offing,  when  soon  after  daybreak  the  man  at  the  mast-head 
espied  a sail.  It  may  be  observed,  that  they  always  kept  a 
good  look-out,  for  according  to  their  articles,  he  who  first  spies 
a sail  which  proves  to  be  a prize,  is  entitled  to  the  best  pair  of 
pistols  on  board,  over  and  above  his  dividend ; and  in  this  they 
take  a singular  pride,  a pair  of  pistols  having  sometimes  been 
sold  from  one  to  another  for  as  much  as  thirty  pounds, 

They  immediately  gave  chase,  and  soon  came  up  with  her. 
She  proved  to  be  a Hollander,  and  being  between  Davis  and  ^ 
the  shore,  she  crowded  every  stitch  of  canvass  she  could  stagger 
under,  with  the  intention  of  running  aground:  Davis  guessed 
her  design,  and  putting  out  all  his  small  sails,  came  up  with 
her  before  she  was  able  to  eff*ect  it,  and  fired  a broadside  into  ! 
her,  upon  which  she  immediately  struck  and  called  for  quarter. 
This  was  granted,  for  according  to  Davis’s  articles,  it  was 
agreed  that  quarter  should  be  given  whenever  it  was  called 
for,  on  pain  of  death. 

This  ship  proved  to  be  a ■very  rich  prize,  having  on  board 
the  governor  of  Acra,  with  all  his  effects,  on  his  way  to  Hol- 
land; there  was  also  on  board  money  to  the  value  of  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  besides  a considerable  quantity 
of  other  valuable  merchandise,  all  of  which  they  plundered  , 
and  brought  on  board  their  own  ship. 

Elated  with  this  unexpected  success,  they  restored  to  Cap- 
tains Hall  and  Plumb,  before  mentioned,  their  ships  again,  but  i 
strengthened  their  company  with  the  addition  of  thirty-five 
hands,  all  white  men,  taken  out  of  these  two  vessels  and  the 
Morrice  sloop;  they  also  restored  their  ship  to  the  Dutch, 
after  taking  everything  valuable  out  of  her. 

The  next  place  to  which  they  steered  was  the  Island  of 
Princes,  but  before  they  arrived  there  one  of  their  ships  sprung 
a leak ; Davis  therefore  ordered  all  the  hands  out  of  her  toi 
come  on  board  his  own  ship,  and  to  bring  everything  that  waslf 
of  use  with  them,  and  then  left  her  at  anchor  at  High  Came-i 
roon.  As  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Island  of  Princes  he|| 
hoisted  English  colours.  The  Portuguese  on  shore  observingjj 
a large  ship  sailing  towards  them,  sent  out  a little  sloop  to  in-f 
qipre  what  she  might  be : upon  the  sloop  hailing  Davis,  he  an-s 
swered,  that  he  was  an  English  man-of-war  in  search  of  pirates,i 
and  that  he  had  received  intelligence  there  were  some  upon  the; 
coast.  Upon  this  favourable  account  of  himself  they  received! 
him  as  a welcome  guest,  and  piloted  him  into  the  harbour.i 
Upon  entering  he  saluted  the  fort,  which  they  answered  with] 
a like  compliment;  he  came  to  an  anchor  just  under  their  guns, 
and  hoisting  out  a pinnace  in  the  style  of  a man-of-war,  hef 
ordered  nine  men  and  a coxswain  to  row  him  in  it  on  shore.  :i 

It  happened,  while  they  were  there,  that  a French  ship  camei 
in  to  supply  them  with  necessaries.  This  vessel  Davis  took  it; 
into  his  head  to  plunder,  but  to  save  appearances,  and  give  the} 
robbery  a colour  of  right,  h&  persuaded  the  Portuguese  that  she! 
had  been  trading  with  the  pirates,  and  that  he  found  several! 
pirates’  goods  on  board,  which  he  seized  for  the  king’s  use'! 
This  story  passed  so  well  upon  the  governor,  that  he  enter- 
tained a very  high  opinion  of  Davis’s  diligence.  J 

Some  few  days  after  this,  Davis,  with  about  fourteen  menil 
went  ashore  privately,  and  walked  up  the  country  towards  v, 
•village  where  the  governor  and  chief  men  of  the  island  kepi; 
their  wives  and  families,  intending,  it  may  be  supposed,  fron! 
the  stealthy  nature  of  their  visit,  to  supply  their  husband’i 
places  with  them;  but  an  alarm  being  given  at  their  approach! 
the  women  fled  to  a neighbouring  wood,  and  Davis  and  hi; 
party  retreated  to  their  ship  without  being  able  to  eff*ect  thei: 
design.  The  circumstance  made  some  noise  at  the  time,  bul 
as  none  that  saw  them  were  acquainted  with  their  persons,  i; 
soon  passed  over. 

Having  cleaned  his  ship,  and  put  everything  into  propel 
order,  his  attention  was  more  particularly  turned  to  the  maiij 
object  of  their  visit,  viz.,  the  plunder  of  the  island;  but  no 
knowing  where  the  treasure  might  be  concealed,  he  devised 
stratagem  by  which  he  conceived  they  might  get  at  it  witl 
little  trouble;  after  consulting  with  his  men  they  liked  the  de; 
sign,  and  he  proceeded  to  put  it  into  execution.  His  schem 
■was,  to  make  a present  to  the  governor  of  a dozen  negroes,  b; 
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way  of  a return  for  the  cirilitiea  which  he  had  received  from 
him,  and  afterwards  to  invite  him,  with  the  chief  men  and 
some  of  the  friars,  to  an  entertainment  on  board  his  ship.  The 
minute  they  came  on  board  they  were  to  be  secured  in  irons, 
and  there  kept  until  forty  thousand  pounds  should' be  paid  for 
their  ransom. 

But  this  stratagem,  hopeful  as  it  seemed  of  success,  was 
destined  to  prove  fatal  to  him,  for  during  the  night  a Portu- 
guese negro  swam  ashore  and  discovered  the  whole  plot  to  the 
governor;  also  informing  him,  that  it  was  Davis  who  had  some 
days  previously  made  the  attempt  upon  their  wives.  However, 
the  governor  thought  it  would  be  the  most  prudent  course  for 
him  to  dissemble,  he  therefore  received  the  pirate’s  invitation 
very  civilly,  and  promised  that  he  and  the  rest  would  go. 

On  the  following  day  Davis  went  on  shore  himself,  as  if  it 
were  out  of  great  respect,  to  conduct  the  governor  on  board. 
He  was  received  with  the  accustomed  civility,  and  he  and  his 
officers  invited  to  walk  up  to  the  governor’s  house  to  partake 
of  some  refreshment  before  they  went  on  board.  This  invita- 
tion they  accepted,  without  the  slightest  suspicion,  but  never 
returned  again : an  ambuscade  Avas  laid  for  them,  the  signal 
was  given,  and  a whole, volley  was  fired  upon  them,  when  every 
man  dropped  except  one,  Avho  fled  back,  escaped  into  the 
boat,  and  got  on  board  the  ship.  Davis  was  shot  through  the 
bowels,  yet  he  rose  again,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
get  aAvay;  but  his  strength  failed  liim,  and  he  dropped  down 
dying.  Just  as  he  fell  he  perceived  that  he  was  pursued,  and 
drawing  out  his  pistols  fired  them  at  his  pursuers. 


CROSSING  THE  LINE. 

One  lovely  evening,  when  our  gallant  vessel  was  calmly 
floating  on  the  unruffled  bosom  of  the  deep,  within  the  tropics, 
and  I sitting  at  the  open  port,  gazing  thoughtfully  on  the 
setting  sun,  I was  suddenly  startled  from  my  meditations  by 
the  cry  of  “ A saila-head!  hallo!  Neptune!  Neptune!  a-hoy!” 
and,  on  gaining  the  deck,  perceived  a large  tar-barrel  flaming 
on  the  ocean,  and  gliding  past  our  vessel,  which,  I was  given 
to  understand,  was  the  royal  barge  of  the  venerable  watery 
god,  who  had  announced  his  intention  of  coming  on  board 
next  morning,  to  superintend  the  shaving  such  of  his  chil- 
dren as  had  not  previously  crossed  the  great  boundary  of  his 
dominions. 

Next  morning,  accordingly,  this  august  personage  made 
lis  appearance  on  the  quarter-deck,  about  half-past  nine, 
a.m.,  and  advanced  to  seat  himself  on  a gun-carriage,  under 
a gorgeous  canopy  of  various-coloured  flags,  and  surrounded 
iy  innumerable  streamers,  which  kept  waving  to  and  fro 
with  every  wandering  breeze.  His  dress,  consisting  of  a buf- 
alo’s  hide,  with  such  other  varieties  as  could  be  procured  on 
joard,  added  to  an  iron-crowned  hoary-bearded  mask,  ren- 
dered him  a very  grotesque  figure.  By  his  side  was  seated  a 
gigantic  white-robed  mariner,  something  resembling  an  old 
weather-beaten  woman,  intending  to  represent  Amphitrite. 
The  royal  chariot,  preceded  by  a band  of  music,  and  drawn 
5y  sixteen  men,  painted  from  head  to  foot  in  the  most  ludi- 
3roiis  fashion,  led  the  van  of  the  procession,  and  was  fol- 
owed  by  the  numerous  constables,  bearing  their  rods  of 
jffice,  all  decorated  in  a singular  manner.  Next  followed  the 
mportant  barber,  with  his  train  of  necessary  attendants; 
ind  his  oceanic  majesty’s  household  brought  up  the  rear. 

After  parading  the  quarter-deck  with  all  due  ceremony, 
he  procession  halted  opposite  the  cuddy  door  (that  is,  the 
loor  of  the  great  cabin  on  the  upper  deck),  where  his  god- 
ei^hip  was  welcomed  by  the  officers,  and  accepted  the  offer  of 
glass  of  spirits;  nor  had  his  fair  spouse  any  hesitation  in 
jwalling  a potent  draught  of  the  same  inspiring  nectar.  When 
he  barber  (who  did  not  fail  to  exhibit  his  huge  iron  razor) 
ind  several  of  the  other  attendants  had  also  paid  their  devo- 
ions  at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus,  the  car  was  drawn  into  the 
ee  waist,  where  were  prepared  a deep  cistern  (composed  of 
i tarred  topsail,  supported  at  the  four  corners  by  correspond- 
ng  stanchions,  and  filled  to  the  brim  with  the  salt-water  of 
he  tropical  ocean),  a covered  throne  for  Neptune  and  his  ex- 
}uisite  consort,  a scaffolding  for  the  barber  and  suite,  and  a 
b^iarrow  plank  across  the  reservoir,  on  which  were  to  be  seated 


those  unenviable  individuals  who  were  destined  to  undergo 
the  ceremony  of  “ shaving.’*  At  this  moment  the  beating  of 
the  drums,  the  sound  of  the  horns,  the  shouts  of  the  mariners, 
and  the  cry  of  “ Bring  forth  my  sons!  bring  forth  my  sons!” 
indicated  to  the  anxious  beings  below,  on  the  gun- deck,  that 
all  was  in  readiness  to  commence  the  business  of  the  day; 
and  immediately  a band  of  the  horrific  constables  came  to 
lead  me,  blindfolded,  and  Avith  a palpitating  heart,  to  the 
place  of  execution.  No  sooner  had  I gained  the  summit  of 
the  companion-ladder  than  a deluge  of  salt  water,  from  in- 
numerable buckets,  was  discharged  unceremoniously  into 
my  face:  and  when  I attempted  to  gasp  for  breath,  an  un- 
ceasing stream  from  the  fire-engine  was  directed,  by  some 
expert  hand,  right  into  my  mouth. 

In  this  state,  panting,  and  almost  breathless,  I rushed  for- 
wards, with  much  exertion,  dragging  constables  and  at- 
tendants after  me,  till  I gained  the  foot  of  the  ladder  which 
led  to  the  plank  across  the  cistern.  This  I ascended  with 
some  difficulty  amid  the  cheering  of  a merciless  multitude, 
took  my  seat  on  the  tottering  plank,  and  awaited  with  anxious 
expectation  the  dreadful  result  of  all  this  ceremony.  I had 
not  sat  long  till  a rough  brush  (every  hair  of  which  seemed 
to  be  formed  of  a porcupine’s  quill)  saluted  my  chin;  then 
a sharp-toothed  saw,  (intended  to  represent  a razor)  was 
passed  over  my  cheeks;  then  a bucket  of  water  was  thrown 
into  my  face;  then  another  dense  stream  from  the  fire-engine 
was  directed  into  my  mouth;  and  then  the  frail  plank  was 
withdrawn  from  under  me,  and  I plunged  headlong  and 
breathless  into  the  abyss  below!  This  was  not  all.  In  the 
cistern  was  a shelf,  and  on  this  shelf  a man  (dressed  in  a 
bear’s-skin,  and  creeping  on  all  fours),  Avhose  duty  it  was  to 
hold  the  subject  of  their  mirth  for  some  time  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  Abater.  Struggling,  as  it  were,  for  my  existence, 
no  sooner  did  I feel  the  horned  clutches  of  the  great  bear, 
than  I struck  him  such  a blow  on  the  head  as  caused  him  to 
let  go  his  grasp;  and,  almost  insensible,  I scrambled  up  the 
sides  of  the  cistern,  and  threw  myself  down  on  the  deck 
below.  Still  no  quarter  Avas  allowed  me;  I had  yet  to  make 
my  way  through  a deluge  of  water,  showered  on  me  from 
the  forecastle,  the  decks,  the  booms,  and  the  tops,  to  the  after- 
part of  the  vessel;  which,  had  I not  immediately  accom- 
plished, I verily  believe  I should  have  sunk  exhausted  under 
the  ordeal. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  roughing,  however,  I contrived, 
on  the  whole,  to  preserve  my  good  humour;  and  I had  no 
sooner  recovered,  and  begun  to  look  about  me,  than  I seized 
a bucket,  joined  the  enraptured  performers  of  this  busy 
scene,  and  Avas  among  the  first  to  salute  my  hapless  mess- 
mates, who  next  made  their  appearance. 

After  all  the  midshipmen  had  passed  through  the  hands  of 
the  barber,  the  shaving  of  the  seamen  commenced.  This 
was  a more  serious  business,  for  the  chins  of  many  bled  pro- 
fusely, and  their  mouths  and  eyes  were  fearfully  disfigured 
by  the  tarry  brush  of  the  barber,  while  torrents  of  their  fa- 
vourite element  were  showered  on  their  hooded  heads,  Avith- 
out  sympathy  or  restraint. 

In  the  meantime,  the  shaving  advanced  Avith  great  rapidity; 
and  before  twelve  o’clock,  the  procession  returned  in  all  its 
pomp,  to  the  cuddy  door,  in  the  same  order  as  formerly,  Avhen 
the  captain’s  health,  with  that  of  all  the  legitimate  sons  of 
Neptune,  was  drunk  with  loud  and  continued  cheers,  and 
the  sports  of  the  morning  concluded.  But  toAvards  evening 
the  captain  ordered  a liberal  supply  of  grog  to  be  served 
out  to  each  of  the  sailors;  and  the  remainder  of  that  night 
was  spent  in 

“ Draining  the  goblet,  and  singing  the  song.” 


BILLY  CULMER  AND  THE  GOOSE. 

“ Then  Billy  was,  moreover,  a comical  dog. 

And,  if  rightly  I stick  to  my  story. 

He  would,  noAv  and  then,  get  so  aboard  of  the  grog. 
That,  d’ye  see,  he  was  all  his  glory.” 

And  a glorious  fellow  he  was  too : I Avish  I could  give  you  all 
liis  sayings  and  doings;  it  would  make  a better  volume  than 
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Theodore  Hook’s.  But  I remember  when  we  were  messmates  j 
in  the  watch  of  the  flag  ship  under  Lord  H— — . Many’s  the 
rum  rig  we  used  to  play  and  carry  on  the  war  together  like 
Trojans.  Billy  was  upwards  of  fifty;  and  though  he  had 
several  commissions,  threw  them  all  up,  preferring  rather  to  be 
honoured  as  the  oldest  midshipman  in  the  service,  than  be 
pointed  at  as  the  youngest  lieutenant.  He  was  a great  favour- 
ite with  the  admiral,  to  whom  he  was  distantly  related.  Just 
after  we  had  refitted  at  Plymouth,  orders  came  down  for  the 
fleet  to  sail.  Up  went  Blue  Petre,  and  all  hands  prepared  to 
pay  their  tailors’  bills  with  the  fag  end  of  the  fore-topsail  sheet ; 
for  they  knew,  by  going  to  sea  in  his  debt,  he’d  never  cease 
praying  for  a fair  wind  to  bring  ’em  home  again.  Well,  d’ye 
see,  Billy  was  ashore,  and  no  one  could  discover  where  he  was 
stowed ; but  the  admiral,  unwilling  to  leave  him  behind,  re- 
quested the  lieutenant  on  duty  to  ferret  him  out  and  get  him 
aboard.  This  was  no  easy  task;  and  Mr.  E , after  over- 

hauling about  fifty  houses,  was  returning  to  make  his  report, 

when,  passing  a door  in street,  he  hegrd  the  well- 

known  voice  singing,  with  great  glee — 

“ Then  haul  away,  pull  away,  jolly  boys. 

At  the  mercy  of  fortune  we  go.” 

Passing  through  the  outer  room  and  entering  the  kitchen, 
there  sat  Billy  very  comfortable  by  the  fire,  with  one  hand 
turning  the  spit  to  his  own  music,  and  with  the  other  basting 
a fine  fat  goose  that  was  roasting.  Plis  gold-laced  cocked- 
hat  ornamented  the  handle  of  a saucepan,  his  side-arms  hung 
pendant  from  the  leg  of  a gridiron,  and  his  uniform  coat  and 
waistcoat  dangled  from  the  same  peg  with  an  old  warming- 
pan. 

“We’re  in  for  it  now,  ’tis  a foil}'",  boys, 

To  be  down-hearted,  yo-ho!’’ 

But  observing  the  lieutenant  enter,  his  song  ceased. 

“ What  cheer — what  cheer  ? glad  to  see  you.  What  are  you 

come  to  dine  with  me?”  “No,  sir,”  replied  E , scarcely 

able  to  refrain  from  a roar  of  laughter;  “ no,  sir;  I am  come 
with  the  admiral’s  orders  for  you  to  go  on  board.”  “ What! 

and  leave  the  goose?”  “Come,  come,  Mr.  C , be  serious; 

there’s  the  signal  for  sailing  at  the  mast-head,  and  the  fleet 
are  ordered  to  sea  directly.”  “ Well,  tell  them  to  wait  till 
the  goose  is  done.”  “ Nonsense! — would  you  skulk  ashore, 
when,  perhaps,  we  may  fall  in  with  the  enemy,  and  bring  a 
few  of  them  home  with  us?”  “ Why,  not  altogether  that; 
but  the  goose  will  be  spoiled,  for  there’s  not  a soul  in  the 
house  beside  myself.”  “ Oh,  never  mind  the  goose,  you'll  take 
that  leith  you.  But  come,  bear  a hand;  you  have  already  in- 
curred the  admiral’s  displeasure,  and  surely  you  wouldn’t  act 
ungratefully  to  him  who  has  always  behaved  so  generously 
to  you  !”  “ Touch  my  honour,  touch  my  life!  No,  I’ll  only 
get  a fresh  scrape  and  paint,  clap  my  rigging  over  the  mast- 
head, and  then  well  make  a sail  together;  but  the  goose  will 

be  burned.”  “ Confound  the  goose !”  said  E , stripping 

off  his  coat,  “look  smart,  and  111  turn  the  spit  till  somebody 
comes;”  and  down  he  sat.  Away  went  Billy,  having  mounted 
his  uniform,  to  call  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  get  shaved; 
but  scarce  had  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  street  when  he 
ran  full-butt  against  the  admiral. 

“ Plalloo,  Mr.  C ” said  his  lordship,  “ I understand  your 

leave  of  absence  is  expired:  what  are  you  doing  ashore?” 
“I  don’t  know,  my  lord;  I’ve  been  very  unwell  these  two 
days — confined  by  room-a-tism.”  “ Those  are  idle  excuses, 

sir.  Pray  have  you  seen  Mr.  E ? Ah,  now,  if  I could 

see  you  copy  that  young  man,  what  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
it  would  afford  me!”  Billy  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
laughed.  “ What  insolence  is  this,  sir?”  said  his  lordship,  “ I 
cannot  express  my  indignation.  Tell  me  directly — have  you 
seen  that  gentleman  ?”  laying  a particular  stress  on  the  last 
word.”  “ Yes,  my  lord,”  replied  Billy  ; “ and  so  may  you,  if 
you  go  to  No.  ■— — there,”  pointing  down  the  street.  “ What 
do  you  mean,  sir?”  your  insinuations  are  base.  But  come, 
sir,  I’ll  be  satisfied — show  me  the  way:”  and  Billy  conducted 
his  lordship  to  the  door.  But  what  was  the  admiral’s  surprise 
and  chagrin  to  see  the  person  he  had  just  been  commending, 
busily  engaged  in  attending  the  sputtering  bird,  now  almost 


j burnt  to  a cinder!  His  back  was  towards  them;  but,  hearing 
some  one  behind,  and  concluding  it  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
rookery — “ Come  along,  old  Bet,  a pretty  kettle  of  fish  I have 
made  of  it!  there’s  the  fleet  getting  under  weigh,  and  old 
Shiver-the-wind  will  give  me  a sermon  as  long  as  the  main- 
top-bow-line. Here’s  the  goose  as  brown  as  a berry,  and  I’ve 
burnt  my  fingers  with  the  ladle.”  This  was  too  much  for 
Billy:  he  roared  till  his  sides  shook.  But  who  can  paint  the 
astonishment  and  embarrassment  of  the  young  lieutenant,  on 
turning  round  and  seeing  who  was  present?  “Old  Shiver- 
the-wind  is  greatly  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  E- — ,”  said  his  lord- 
ship,  bowing,  and  walking  off;  “and  now  I shall  know  in 
whom  to  place  confidence  again.  Make  haste  down  to  the 
barge,  and  wait  till  I come;”  and  away  he  went.  “ What’s 
the  matter?  what’s  the  matter,  Mr.  E — — ?”  said  Billy,  almost 
convulsed  with  laughter  on  seeing  the  young  ofiicer  throw 
himself  into  the  chair  in  an  agony. — “what’s  the  matter? 
why,  the  admiral  knows  the  Spit-head's  a naval  station,  and 
you  are  always  fond  of  imitating' the  philosophers  of  grease." 

“ I’ll  have  satisfaction,  Mr.  C^ ; this  is  yoiir  doings.’’  “ So 

you  shall,  so  you  shall  (spreading  a lal'ge  sheet  of  brown 
paper,  and  packing  the  goose  up  in  it.)  You  put  the  goose 
upon  me,  you  know;  I clapped  it  upon  you,  and  now  we’ll  goi 
and  saddle  it  upon  the  admiral;  and  off  they  set  for  the  boat.| 
His  lordship  soon  joined  them,  and  the  boat  shoved  off.i 
“ What  is  this  smell,  coxswain  ?”  inquired  the  admiral.  “ ’Tis 

Mr.  E ’s  goose,  my  lord,”  said  Billy.  “ How  is  this  that 

you  dare  to  presume  on  my  indulgence?”  “ Indeed,  my  lord,, 
I — I — the  goose — I— -I,”  replied  the  stammering  lieutenanti 
“ The  goose — I — I — ” reiterated  his  lordship,  “ what  do  yoh 
mean,  sir?”  But  Billy,  seeing  he  had  run  his  cable  out  to  the!i 
clinch,  and  that  the  old  gentleman  began  to  get  serious,| 
made  a thousand  apologies,  and  explained  the  whole  busi-|i 
ness,  taking  the  blame  to  himself,  and  respectfully  entreating! 
pardon  where  he  had  so  often  obtained  it  before.  But  it  wasf 
not  till  the  general  action,  fought  soon  after,  that  the  admira| 

was  any  way  reconciled.  “ How  these  balls  hiss"  said  E 

to  Billy,  both  stationed  on  the  quarter-deck.  “ Aye,  aye,”  re-| 
torted  Billy ; “ aye,  aye,  it  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  goose.’l 
“ So, — ” exclaimed  his  lordship,  who  had  overheard  it,  and 

turning  short  round — “ so  you  can’t  forget  the  goose,  Mr.  C 1 

well,  weU,  baste  the  French  as  well  as  you  did  the  goose,  anc| 
I shall  be  satisfied.”  A few  minutes  afterwards,  and  the  enemj| 
dropped  alongside.  The  boarders  came  rushing  from  theiil 
quarters,  when  Billy  snatched  up  a cutlass,  and,  springing  fronf 
the  nettings  on  to  the  Frenchman’s  deck,  roared  out,  waving 
his  sword,  “Here’s  my  spit:  ev’ry  mon  his  bird,  and  I’ll  tak« 
gibbie;”  and  cutting  down  all  before  him,  though  severely 

wounded,  fought  his  way  to  the  taffrail.  E was  close  ai 

his  side,  and  together  they  dowsed  the  colours,  amid  three 
cheers  from  all  who  witnessed  the  exploit.  The  cheers  wen 
returned  by  the  boarding  party,  for  the  finest  ship  in  th^ 
enemy’s  squadron  was  now  their  own ; and  many  an  old  goose 
at  Greenwich  lives  to  tell  the  tale.  j 


UNMANLY  DESERTION  AT  SEA. 

Time  wore  on — days,  and  weeks,  and  months  passed  away 
during  which  we  , were  ahnost  constantly  at  sea,  but  incident! 
worth  relating  had  grown  scarce,  as  we  Avere  piping  in  times  c 
peace,  when  even  a stray  pirate  had  become  a rarity,  anda  luxurj 
denied  to  all  but  the  small-craft  people.  On  one  of  our  cruises 
however,  we  had  been  working  up  all  the  morning  to  tlf 
southward  of  the  Pedro  shoals,  Avith  the  wind  strong  at  east,  I 
hard,  fiery  sea-breeze.  We  had  hove  a-head  some  three  hour 
before,  and  were  standing  in  tOAvards  the  land,  on  the  starboar' 
tack,  when  the  look-out  at  the  mast-head  hailed. 

“ The  water  shoals  on  the  weather-bow,  sir;”  and  prepentl}- 
“ breakers  right  a-head.” 

“ Very  Avell,”  I replied. — “ All  right,” 

“We  are  nearing  the  reefs,  sir,”  said  I,  walking  aft,  and  ad 
dressing  Captain  Transom ; “ shall  Ave  stand  by  to  go  aboui 
sir?” 

“Certainly;  heave  in  stays  as  soon  as  you  like,  Mr.  Cringle. 
At  this  moment  the  man  aloft  again  sung  out,  “ There  is 
Wreck  oa  the  weathermost  point  of  the  long  reef,  sir.” 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 
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“ Aye — what  does  she  look  like?” 

“ I see  the  stumps  of  two  lower* masts,  but  tlm  bowsprit  is 
gone,  sir.  I think  slie  must  be  a schooner  or  a brig,  sir.” 

Tlie  captain  was  standing  by,  and  looked  up  to  me,  as  I stood 
on  the  long  eighteen  at  the  weather  gangway. 

“Is  the  breeze  not  too  strong,  Mr.  Cringle?” 

I glanced  my  ej^e  over  the  side — “Why,  no,  sir,  a boat  will 
live  well  enough;  there  is  not  so  much  sea  in  shore  here.” 

“ Very  well;  haul  the  courses  up  and  heave  to.” 

It  was  done.  “ Pipe  away  the  yawlers,  boatswain’s  mate.” 
The  boat  over  the  lee-quarter  was  lowered,  and  I was  sent  to 
reconnoitre  the  object  that  had  attracted  our  attention.  As  we 
approached,  we  passed  the  floating  swollen  carcases  of  several 
bullocks,  and  some  pieces  of  ’wreck;  and  getting  into  smooth 
water,  under  the  lee  of  the  reef,  we  pulled  up  under  the  stern  of 
the  shattered  hull  which  lay  across  it,  and  scrambled  on  the 
deck  by  the  boat-tackles  that  hung  from  the  davits,  as  if  the 
jolly-boat  had  recently  been  lowered.  The  vessel  was  a large 
Spanish  schooner,  apparently  about  one  hundred  and  eight}^ 
tons  burthen,  nearly  new;  everything  strong  and  well  fitted 
i about  her,  with  a beautiful  spacious  flush  deck,  surrounded  by 
high  solid  bulwarks.  All  the  boats  had  disappeared;  they 
might  have  been  carried  away  by  the  crew,  or  been  washed 
away  by  the  sea.  Both  masts  were  gone  about  ten  feet  above 
the  deck ; which,  with  the  whole  of  th^eir  spars  and  canvass,  and 
the  wreck  of  the  bowsprit,  were  lumbering  and  rattling  against 
the  lee-side  of  the  vessel,  and  splashing  about  in  the  broken 
water,  being  still  attached  to  the  hull  by  the  standing 
rigging,  no  part  of  which  had  been  cut  away.  The  mainsail, 
gaff-topsail,  foresail,  fore-topsail,  fore-staysail,  and  jib,  were  all 
set,  so  she  must  most  likely  have  gone  on  the  reef,  either  under 
a press  of  canvass  in  the  night,  in  ignorance  of  its  vicinity,  or 
by  missing  stays.  She  lay  on  her  beam-ends  across  the  coral 
rock,  on  which  there  was  about  three  feet  water  at  the  shal- 
lowest, and  had  fallen  over  to  leeward,  presenting  her  star- 
board broadside  to  the  sea,  which  surged  along  it  in  a slanting 
direction,  while  the  lee  gunwale  was  under  Avater.  The  boil- 
ing white  breakers  were  dashing  right  against  her  beams, 
lifting  them  up  Avith  every  scud,  and  thundering  them  down 
again  against  the  flint*  hard  coral  spikes,  Avith  a loud  gritting 
rumble;  while  every  now  and  then  the  sea  made  a fair  breach 
over  them,  flashing  up  over  the  deck  aft  of  the  taffrail  on  a 
snow  storm  of  frothy  flakes.  PorAvard  in  the  boAvs  there  lay, 
in  one  horrible  fermenting  and  putijifying  mass,  the  carcasses 
; of  about  twenty  bullocks,  part  of  her  deck-load  of  cattle,  rotted 
: into  one  hideous  mass,  Avith  the  individual  bodies  of  the  poor 

■ brutes  almost  obliterated  and  undistinguishable,  AAfliile  streams 

■ of  decomposed  animal  matter  Avere  eA'er  and  anon  flowing  down 
i to  leeAvard,  although  as  often  Avashed  away  by  the  hissing 
' waters.  But  how  shall  I describe  the  scene  of  horror  that  pre- 
e sented  itself  in  the  after  part  of  the  vessel,  under  the  lee  of  the 
e weather  bulAvarks ! There,  lashed  to  the  ringbolts,  and  sheltered 

from  the  sun  and  sea  by  a piece  of  canvass,  stretched  across  a 
broken  oar,  lay,  more  than  half-naked,  the  dead  bodies  of  an 
elderly  female  and  three  young  Avomen,  one  of  the  latter  Avith 
two  lifeless  children  fastened  by  handkerchiefs  to  her  Avaist, 
r while  each  of  the  other  tAvo  had  the  corpse  of  an  infant  firmly 

• clasped  in  her  arms. 

It  was  the  dry  season;  and  as  they  lay  right  in  the  Avake  of 
' the  windAvard  ports,  exposed  to  a thorough  draught  of  air,  and 
, were  defended  from  the  sun  and  the  spray,  no  putrefaction  had 

• taken  place;  the  bodies  looked  like  mummies,  the  shrunken 
; nuscles,  and  Avasted  features,  being  covered  Avith  a dry  horny 

ikin,  like  parchment;  eA'en  tlie  eyes  remained  full  and  round, 
A IS  if  they  had  been  covered  OA'er  Avith  a hard  dim  scale. 

I On  looking  doAvn  the  steerage.  Are  saAV  another  corpse;  that 
j )f  a tall  young  slip  of  a Spanish  girl,  surging  about  in  the 
vater  which  reached  nearly  to  the  deck,  Avith  her  long  black 
lair  spread  out  all  ever  her  neck  and  bosom;  but  it  was  so  of- 
ensive  and  decayed,  that  aa'c  AA-'ere  glad  to  look  another  Avay. 
There  was  no  male  corpse  to  be  seen,  Avhich,  coupled  Avith  the 
ibsence  of  the  boats,  evinced  but  too  clearly  that  the  crew  had 
eft  the  females,  Arith  their  helpless  infants,  on  the  Avreck  to 
jierish.  There  Avas  a small  round-house  on  the  after  part  of 
I he  deck,  in  avIucU  we  found  three  otlicr  women  alive,  but 


wasted  to  skeletons.  We  took  them  into  the  boat,  but  one  died 
in  getting  over  the  side ; the  other  two  Ave  got  on  board,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  they  both  recovered.  For  tAvo  days  neither 
could  speak;  there  seemed  to  be  some  rigidity  about  the  throat 
and  mouth  that  prevented  them ; but  at  length  the  youngest 
(the  other  Avas  her  servant),  a very  handsome  Avoman,  became 
strong  enough  to  tell  us,  that  “ It  Avas  the  schooner  Caridad 
that  Ave  had  boarded,  bound  from  liio  de  la  Hache  to  Savana  la 
Mar  Avhere  she  Avas  to  have  discharged  her  deck-load  of  cattle, 
and  afterAA-ards  to  have  proceeded  to  Batabano,  in  Cuba.  She 
, had  struck,  as  I had  surmised,  in  the  night,  about  a fortnight 
i before  Ave  fell  in  Avith  her;  and  next  morning  the  creAv  and 
j male  passengers  took  to  the  boats,  Avhich  Avith  difficulty  con- 
I tained  them,  leaving  the  Avomen  under  a promise  to  come  back 
that  evening  Avith  assistance  from  the  shore,  but  they  ncA’-er 
appeared,  nor  Avere  they  ever  after  heard  of.”  And  here  the 
poor  thing  cried  as  if  her  heart  AAmuld  break.  “ Even  my  OAvn 
Juan,  my  husband,  left  me  and  my  child  to  perish  on  the 
Avreck.  Oh,  God!  oh,  God!  I could  not  have  left  him — I 
could  not  have  left  him.”  There  had  been  three  families 
on  board,  with  their  servants,  Avho  Avere  emigrating  to  Cuba, 
all  of  Avhom  had  been  abandoned  by  the  males,  Avho  as  already 
related,  must,  in  all  human  probability,  have  perished  after 
their  unmanly  desertion.  As  the  whole  of  their  provisions  were 
under  water,  and  could  not  be  got  at,  the  surAdvors  had  sub- 
sisted on  raAv  flesh  so  long  as  they  had  strength  to  cut  it  or 
poAver  to  swallow  it.  What  made  the  poor  creature  teU  it,  I 
cannot  imagine,  if  it  Avere  not  to  give  the  most  vivid  picture 
possible,  in  her  conception,  of  their  loneliness  and  desolation; 
but  she  said,  “No  sea-bird  ever  came  near  us.”  It  Avere  har- 
roAving  to  repeat  the  heart-rending  description  given  by  her, 
of  the  sickening  of  the  heart  Avhen  the  first  night  fell,  and  still 
no  tidings  of  the  boats.  The  second  sun-set — still  the  horizon 
was  speckless.  The  next  dreary  day  wore  to  an  end,  and  three 
innocent,  helpless  children  were  dead.  On  the  fourth,  madness 

seized  on  their  mothers,  and but  I Avill  not  dAvell  on  such 

horrors. 


LOSS  OF  THE  RAVEN  BRIG, 

AVHICH  AVAS  WRECKED  ON  AN  ENEMY’s  COAST,  JANUARY  29, 

1804. 

The  most  authentic  account  of  the  loss  of  this  vessel,  which 
has  ever  yet  been  published,  is  that  which  Avas  communicated 
in  a letter  by  an  officer  who  belonged  to  her,  then  a prisoner 
in  Spain,  after  having,  Avith  his  shipmates,  suffered  all  the 
horrors  and  perils  of  shipwreck  on  an  enemy’s  coast.  This 
letter  is  dated,  “ In  prison,  Fort  St.  Mary’s,  in  the  province 
of  Andulusia,  February  6,  1804.”  The  particulars  of  which 
Ave  shall  give  in  his  own  words : — 

“ I can  only  mention  to  you  the  outlines  of  our  case  ; to 
describe  it  Avould  be  as  impossible  as  for  you  to  conceive  it. 
We  had  left  England  just  a Aveek,  and  expected  in  the  course 
of  another,  Avith  the  same  favourable  weather  as  had  till  then 
attended  us,  to  reach  the  place  of  our  destination. 

“ We  had  arrived  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Cadiz  on 
Monday  evening,  January  28th,  as  we  imagined,  but  were 
unfortunately  mistaken,  for  before  t'ft^elve  that  night  Ave  found 
ourselves  drifted  into  an  enemy’s  harbour,  among  rocks  and 
shoals,  the  recollection  of  which  makes  me  shudder. 

“Our  situation,  just  before  daylight  on  the  29th,  was  most 
truly  distressing — a tremendous  sea,  and  shoals  on  either 
hand,  presented  each  moment  as  our  last.  At  daylight  AV'e 
found  ourselves  among  the  enemy’s  ships  and  Avithin  the  bat- 
teries, but  it  Avas  determined  the  Raven  should  not  be  tamely 
surrendered,  and  till  nine  o'clock  there  was  a hope  that  we 
should  get  clear  off;  but  this  hope  was  transient.  At  ten  the 
gale  increased,  and  we  anchored,  expecting  every  moment  to 
be  driven  on  the  rocks  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  the 
sea.  In  this  awful  state  ofsuspense  and  despair,  we  remained 
till  eight  at  night,  at  Avhich  time  the  vessel  broke  from  her 
cables,  and  at  nine  we  felt  the  awful  shock — she  struck  ! To 
describe  the  same  would  baffle  the  efforts  of  the  ablest  ])eu. 
The  groans,  shrieks,  and  cries  of  men  threatened  with  in- 
stant destruction ; no  hope  of  saving  life;  blowing,  raining, 
ami  dreadfully  dark ; sea  after  sea  dashing  over  us  ; the 
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crashing  of  the  falling  masts ; and  the  shocks  which  the  ves- 
sel received  on  striking  the  ground,  presented  nothing  short 
of  instant  dissolution. 

“Thus  circumstanced  we  remained  on  the  wreck  from  nine 
at  night  till  daylight,  when  we  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
Spanish  soldiers.  After  getting  on  shore,  how  shall  I speak 
of  that  Providence  which  saved  our  lives,  as  only  two  were 
lost,  one  a messmate  of  mine,  and  the  other  a marine.  Bate- 
man got  no  hurt ; hut  he  is  well  and  with  me : we  expect  soon 
an  exchange  of  prisoners. 

“The  Spanish  government  have  behaved  in  the  most  hand- 
some manner — and,  as  they  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
our  exertions  on  Tuesday  morning,  they  have  from  a sense  of 
admiration  and  honour,  allowed  us  more  indulgence  than  has 
been  before  known  to  be  given.  We  have  the  liberty  of 
going  where  we  please  within  twenty  miles  (I  mean  the  offi- 
cers), and  they  seem  anxious  to  render  our  situation  as  com- 
fortable as  possible,” 


SHIPWRECK  OF  A DUTCH  INDIAMAN, 

NllN’ETEEN  OF  THE  CKEAV  STARVED  TO  DEATH,  AXD  FOUR 

DROWNED. 

One  of  the  most  heartrending  shipwrecks  that  has  happened 
for  some  time  was  made  known  at  Lloyd’s,  by  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  Chance,  Captain  Roxby,  from  Sydney,  in  the  London 
Docks,  having  on  board  a portion  of  the  crew  of  a Dutch  India- 
inan,  named  the  “ John  Hendrick,”  H.  W.  Edkelenbury,  mas- 
ter, which  was  totally  lost  on  the  rocks  forming  St.  Paul’s  island, 
on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  May,  1845,  while  on  her  voyage 
from  Amsterdam  to  Batavier.  The  manner  in  which  the  de- 
plorable occurrence  was  discovered  is  remarkable.  It  appears 
that  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  June,  the  creAv  of  the  Chance 
were  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  such  rocks  as  were  laid  down 
in  the  chart,  forming  St.  Paul’s  Island,  forty-five  miles  north  of 
the  equator,  and  twenty-nine  degrees  west,  were  really  to  be 
seen,  as  many  doubts  prevailed  as  to  their  existence.  Captain 
Roxby  informed  them  that  if  the  same  course  they  were  then 
going  was  kept  until  the  following  morning,  they  Avould  come 
in  sight  of  the  rocks.  Accordingly  at  eight  o’clock  they 
descried  them,  and  at  half-past  nine  the  captain  was  much  sur- 
prised by  observing,  through  a glass,  a Dutch  ensign  flying 
from  a spar  on  the  island.  It  being  surmised  that  a vessel  had 
been  wrecked  near  the  spot,  no  time  was  lost  in  bearing  up  to 
the  rocks,  and,  on  nearing  them,  several  persons  were  noticed 
on  them,  evidently  in  an  exhausted  state.  The  captain  ordered 
the  pinnace  to  proceed  to  their  assistance.  About  twenty  poor 
creatures  were  found  lying  about,  exhausted,  and  apparently 
in  a dying  condition.  The  boat  not  being  able  to  take  them  all 
off,  the  captain,  the  chief  officer,  steward,  carpenter,  two  sea- 
men, and  three  apprentice  boys,  were  first  rescued,  the  re- 
mainder being  assured  by  the  boat’s  party  that  they  woidd 
return  and  preserve  them  also.  The  ship  was  speedily  gained, 
and  on  the  captain  learning  that  eleven  persons  were  still  on 
the  island,  he  promptly  ordered  the  long  boat  to  be  lowered, 
and  with  the  pinnace  started  for  the  rocks.  Only  twelve  mi- 
nutes elapsed  ere  they  had  set  out  a second  time  for  the  island, 
but  in  the  meanwhile  a sharp  breeze  had  sprung  up,  a tremen- 
dous sea  ran,  and  a strong  current  set  in  to  the  westward. 
Both  boats  kept  beating  about  for  five  hours,  and  it  appearing 
evident  that  if  they  kept  out  much  later  they  would  be  swept 
away,  they  returned  to  the  ship,  having  been  unable  to  render 
the  promised  assistance.  It  being  probable  that  the  gale  might 
in  some  measure  abate,  Captain  Roxby  kept  his  ship  beating 
about  the  island,  as  it  was  impossible  to  anchor,  there  being  no 
soundings,  for  ten  entire  days ; and  having  seen  nothing  of  the 
poor  creatures,  who  by  that  time  must  have  perished  from  the 
intense  heat  and  the  want  of  water  and  food,  he  sailed  for 
England,  his  own  provisions  by  this  time  becoming  very  short. 

On  questioning  those  whom  he  had  saved,  he  learned  that 
they  belonged  to  the  Indiaman  in  question ; that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th  of  May  she  was  running  under  a press  of  sail, 


when  at  three  o’clock  the  watch  on  deck  discovered  the  rocks 
ahead  so  close  as  made  it  impossible  to  clear  them.  The  helm 
was  instantly  brought  to,  but  almost  at  the  same  moment  she 
struck,  and  the  succeeding  wave  pitched  her  on  her  beam  ends. 
Every  endeavour  was  instantly  made  to  get  her  off;  her  rigging 
and  masts  were  cut  away  in  order  to  lighten  her,  but  as  the  sea 
kept  dashing  her  against  the  rocks  with  terrific  force,  she  soon 
broke  up.  The  captain  succeeded  in  reaching  the  rocks  with 
a line,  and  secured  it  round  one  of  the  loftiest  cliffs,  in  effecting 
which  he  was  no  less  than  seven  times  swept  down  the  rock, 
frightfully  lacerating  his  body.  The  line  being  also  made  fast 
to  the  wreck,  most  part  of  the  crew  contrived  to  haul  them- 
selves on  to  the  island  by  it.  Four  brave  fellows  attempted  to 
land  in  a boat  with  the  ship’s  papers  and  some  provisions,  but 
on  nearing  the  breakers  a heavy  sea  capsized  her,  and  they  all 
perished.  A poor  boy,  who  has  been  saved,  had  his  arm 
broken  by  being  dashed  against  the  rocks.  On  assembling  on 
the  frightful  spot  which  they  had  been  cast  upon,  which  pre- 
sented not  the  remotest  chance  of  escape,  starvation  stared 
them  in  the  face.  Of  wearing  apparel  they  had  saved  none, 
save  the  few  drenched  rags  that  covered  them ; and  of  food, 
the  only  things  they  could  rescue  from  the  wreck  were  a cask  of 
butter,  a cask  of  flour,  a small  biscuit,  and  a small  keg  of  gin. 
Immediately  under  the  line,  a burning  sun  pouring  upon  them, 
and  not  having  a drop  of  water  to  quench  their  thirst,  the  heat 
was  intense,  and  Avhich  they  could  only  allay  by  wading  into 
the  sea  up  to  the  chin,  and  thus  remain  the  whole  day.  At 
night  time  the  spirit  Avas  distributed  amongst  them.  The  single 
biscuit  Avas  broken  up  and  divided  equally,  and  then  they  com- 
menced scouring  the  rocks  in  the  hope  of  finding  further  food. 
They  succeeded  in  getting  a feAV  wild  fowls  and  eggs;  they 
Avere  almost  driven  to  madness.  At  dusk  a few  drops  of  rain 
Avere  felt  descending;  they  instantly  laid  out  a kind  of  sail  to 
catch  it,  and  held  their  heads  up  to  the  heavens  Avith  their 
mouths  open.  It  soon,  however,  passed  over. 

On  the  third  day,  to  their  great  joy,  a vessel  bearing  Ame- 
rican colours  hove  in  sight  in  the  offing.  They  hoisted  the 
signal  on  the  spar,  and  in  order  to  make-doubly  sure,  the  mate, 
seven  seamen,  and  a passenger,  put  off'  in  the  only  boat  they 
had  been  enabled  to  save,  with  a small  piece  of  wood  to  dabble 
along,  the  oars  being  lost,  to  the  approaching  ship,  but  she 
passed  onwards  and  was  not  seen  afterAvards.  The  poor  creatures 
in  the  boat  then  strove  to  regain  the  island ; the  current  was  too 
strong  for  them,  and  they  were  speedily  lost  sight  of.  That 
they  have  perished  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  had  not  the 
slightest  provision  with  them — no  compass,  and  no  oars,  the 
nearest  place  being  Cape  Roque,  more  than  600  miles  distant. 
The  sufferings  of  those  left  on  the  rocks,  on  perceiving  the 
fate  of  those  in  the  boat,  were  tenfold ; and  on  the  fourth  day, 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  death.  They  were  rapidly  sinking 
from  the  effects  of  the  heat,  the  skin  on  their  face,  hands,  &c. 
actually  peeling  off.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  the  Chance 
hoA^e  in  sight,  and,  as  before  noticed,  saved  seven.  Eleven, 
amongst  whom  was  the  doctor,  were  left  on  the  island.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  poor  fellows  in  London,  they  waited  on  the 
Netherlands  consul,  who  having  relieved  their  destitute  condi- 
tion, housed  them  at  the  Yorkshire  Grey  Tavern,  Lower 
Thames-street,  from  whence  they  proceeded  next  day  to  their 
native  country,  by  the  Rotterdam  mail  steamer.  The  ill-j 
fated  Indiamam  belonged  to  Roterdam,  was  800  tons  burden, 
and  had  only  been  built  about  two  months  previous  to  heij 
loss.  To  Captain  Roxby  the  highest  commendation  is  due 
for  the  humane  and  prompt  steps  he  adopted  to  rescue  thcjl 
unfortunate  persons  on  the  island.  Those  who  are  indebted' 
to  him  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  declare  that  nothing 
could  exceed  his  endeavours  to  re-make  the  island,  Nighi; 
and  day  he  was  on  deck  attempting  it.  Of  the  fate  of  the 
eleven  poor  creatures  left  on  the  rocks,  it  is  the  opinion  o" 
Captain  Roxby,  as  also  the  Dutch  captain,  that  they  mus 
have  perished  in  a day  or  two  afterwards ; for  had  they  beer 
rescued  by  any  other  vessel,  she  must  have  been  fallen  ir 
with  by  the  Chance.  The  rocks  being  situated  some  hundred; 
of  miles  out  of  the  track  of  vessels  trading  to  the  Cape,  per 
haps  scarcely  two  out  of  one  thousand  ever  met  witl 
them. 
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LOSS  OF  THE  BAERETT. 

December,  19,  1820. 

The  Barrett  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Faragar,  and  laden  with  timber  for  Liverpool,  sailed  from 
3t.  John’s,  New  Bruns'wick,  on  December  19,  1820.  While 
proceeding  on  her  voyage,  on  Tuesday,  the  2d  January,  in  lat. 
43  deg.  N.  long.,  34  deg.  W.,  at  8 p.m.,  it  came  on  to  blow  a 
heavy  gale  from  the  westward,  and  the  vessel  being  deep,  the 
sea  made  a clear  breach  over  her.  They  were  obliged  to  cut 
iway  the  topsail-sheets;  but  every  exertion  to  bring  her  to  or 
before  the  wind  proved  ineffectual,  and  she  continued  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  the  water  pouring  down  the  companion,  so 
■hat  every  moment  they  expected  she  would  upset.  The  two 
pumps  were  constantly  at  work,  but  without  effect,  the  water 


still  gaining  upon  them  by  the  cabin.  In  this  state  they  con. 
tinned  until  daylight;  when  by  this  time  the  water  had  reached 
the  after  peak,  so  that  they  gave  up  pumping  as  being  alto- 
gether useless.  Relieving-tackles  were  put  to  the  tiller  four 
men  to  each  tackle,  and  two  to  the  wheel,  to  steer  her  as  much 
as  possible  before  the  wind.  The  sea  now  burst  over  the  vessel 
with  great  force,  and  carried  away  all  the  rails  of  the  poop  but 
a few  to  which  ropes  were  lashed,  and  to  those  they  clung  to 
save  themselves  from  being  washed  overboard;  for  even  the 
taffrail  was  wrenched  up,  and  washed  away.  They  kept  a 
reefed  foresail,  a main-staysail,  and  trysail  on  her;  but  the  for- 
sail  blew  clean  out  of  the  boltropes,  and  such  was  the  weakness 
of  the  crew,  from  the  intense  cold  and  their  provisions  being 
spoiled  by  the  salt  water,  that  they  were  unable  to  clear  the 
wreck.  The  gale  now  blew  with  increased  violence;  and  the 


LOSS  or  THE  UAURETT,  CAPTAIN  FARAGAR. 


iea  running  inountams  high,  made  a clear  passage  over  the 
uain  deck,  Ijroke  the  stern,  and  through  the  bends.  The  deck- 
iinber,  consisting  of  large  logs,  was  washed  away,  the  ring- 
K)lts  being  torn  from  tlie  decks,  and  the  stanchions  broken 
lown.  The  vessel  would  liave  undoubtedly  gone  to  pieces,  had 
he  not  been  kept  as  easy  as  possible  by  steering  before  the 
vind.  Day  after  day  they  lay  in  this  condition,  till  the  captain 
ell  ill  and  took  to  his  bed;  and  very  few,  besides  the  mate,  out 
>f  sixteen  persons,  were  able  to  crawl  about.  AU  hands  had 
)ceii  put  on  short  allowance;  but,  the  wind  lulling,  the  cook 
ontriv'ed  to  light  a fire,  and  they  made  two  or  three  pretty  fair 
neals,  and  kept  their  course.  It  then  fell  calm  with  a heavy 
well,  and  the  vessel  having  but  little  aboveboard  to  steady  her, 
»er  main  and  mizen-masts  having  gone  by  the  board,  lay  rolling 
No.  21 


in  the  trough  of  the  sea;  their  fire  was  put  out,  and  at  last  the 
foremast  gave  way,  which  they  cut  clear.  At  length  they  were 
reduced  to  two  ounces  of  bread  and  a pint  of  water  a man  for 
twenty-four  hours,  with  now  and  then  a little  drop  of  spirits. 
Daily  was  their  small  allowance  diminished;  hunger  and  thirst 
began  to  make  them  quarrelsome  and  look  fiercely  at  one 
another.  They  had  only  a little  winter  and  a few  pounds  of 
bread  left,  when  the  mate  at  daybreak  w'cnt  on  deck,  and  they 
heard  him  shout  Sail,  ho!”  All  hands  immediately  crawled 
up — even  the  captain  got  out  of  his  cot — making  sure  that  de- 
liverance was  at  hand.  She  neared  them  fast.  Faces  that  had 
not  had  a smile  on  them  for  many  days  now  again  looked 
cheerfully — wrangling  ceased,  and  they  congratulated  each 
other  on  the  prospect  of  being  snatched  from  death.  They 
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hoisted  a signal  of  distress,  arid  the  captain  sent  _for  them 
down  into  the  cabin,  and'  solemnly  retmned  tha^^^  the 
Almighty  for  his  merciful  interposition  in  their  behan.  ^ 
As  the  stranger  gradually  came  nigher,  eager  ppectation  in- 
creased, and  when  she  passed  within  hail,  heard  their  dep  oi  a e 
story,  and  promised  to  render  them  help,  they  tried^  to  ^^ise  a 
cheer,  out  it  was  more  like  the  moaning  of  the  ^ej 

were  so  reduced  that  they  resembled  spectres  more  than  men, 

and  could  not  muster  sufficient  strength  to  get  the  boat  o„.> 
as  their  stern-boat  had  been  washed  away;  so  the  master  of 
the  brig  promised  he  would  send  them  his,  and,  eing  _ ^ 

provisions,  what  bread  and  water  he  could  spare,  m ii  _ 
roused  their  energy,  that  they  turned  to 

dint  of  hard  labour,  lightened  her  of  a great  aeal  of  Wc.t.i,  till 
all  hands  became  exhausted,  and  they  were  obliged  to  give  m. 


Just  at  this  instant  the  wind  chopped  round  to  the  westward 
and  the  strange  sail  s^d  away  from  them.  Some  of 
them  thought  she  wais'  only  keeping  to  windward— others 
gazed  in  silence— yet  none  believed  that  she  would  leave  them 
Altogether  to  perish,  till  they  saw  her  making;  sail  and  every 
hour  lessening  in  the  distance.  When  she  was  oply  just  seen 
like  a dim  speck  upon  the  verge  of  the  horizon,,  then  arose 
wild  cries  and  lamentations — ^then  did  disappointment  sink 
into  unutterable  despair— the  mind  gave  way  under  the  sudden 

change the  men  flew  to  the  liijuor,  got  drunlSj  'wliflst 

some  were  praying  to,  the  Almighty^  for  deliverance,  others 
mingled  their  expressions  of  distress  :with  oaths  and  curses.  It 
was  a dreadful  scene,- as  aU  they  could  muster  which  were 
likely  to  appease -hunger,  consisted  of  part  of  _ a.  bnllocU:  s , hidp^ 
about  four  po^mds  of.  candles,  and , a j gallon  of  lamp’Oil,  the 


pump  leather,  and  the  captain’s  dog,  reduced  alniost  to  a 
skeleton,  which,  being  a favourite,  he  had  been  unwilling  to 
kill  till  the  last  extremity;  hut  it  being  represented  to  the  cap,- 
taip  that  they  must  all  perish  unless  the  dog  was  killed  for  sub- 
sistence, and  the  animal  being  bled  to  death,  he  directed  Mr. 
Mac  Cloud,  the  mate,  to  serve  out  every  .pa.i'l'  i^irly  and  econo- 
mically,  wh’^h  he  did  by  dividing  the  blood  yrith  a' table- spoon, 
and  the  liver,  heart,  and  Iddneys  were  divided  into.sixt^n 
shares,  and  districted  for  that  day’s  subsistence.  About  this 
time,  the  captain,  who  had  throughout  suppressed  the,  expres- 
sion of  his  sufferings,,  lest  he  should  intimidate  the^  men, 
became  deranged — rushed  upon  deck,  bid  God  bless  his  wife 
and  children,  spoke  of  the  mutiny  in  the  ship,  and  used  other 
^coherent  language.  He  was  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  his  cot^, 


lere,  after  twenty-four  hours  of  insanity  and  suffering,  h 
pired.  The  whole  of  the  ^ survivors  how  hecame  so  weaii 
It  only  the  mate,  a robust  young  ^mari,  and  three'  othOT 
old  stand.  They  steered  the  vessel  as  well  .they  could  tc 
irds  the  east,  the  westerly  gales  still  prevailing.  .As  the 
Qiectured  they  had  sailed  since  the  vessel  became  vratei 
rged  about  six  hundred  miles,  they  were  m hopes  of  Seem 
e land  of  Ireland,  or  they  vvould  have  given  up  eVer 
ertion  for  preservation:  but  in  the  afternoon  it  became  mm 
tm;  and  the  wind  suddenly , changing  to  tke  eastw^ 

ighted  all  their  hopes.  They  had  seen  but  one  vessel  dmih 

e whole  passage^  ^nd  a. glimpse  or  hope  rushing  upon  to 
at  some  one  might  fall  in  their  way,  they  ma^ 
ler,  an4  (committed  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  Providenc 
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Every  eatable  vras  consumed;  candles,  oil — all  were  gone;  and 
they  passed  the  long  dreary  stormy  nights  of  sixteen  and 
seventeen  hours  in  utter  darkness,  huddled  together  in  the 
steerage,  imploring  the  Almighty  to  help  them,  yet  feeling 
reckless  of  existence.  Such  was  their  condition  about  tire 
middle  of  January,  and  no  one  but  the  mate  paid  the  shghtest 
attention  to  the  vessel;  indeed  had  she  been  laden  with  any 
other  cargo,  nothing  would  have  saved  her;  but  the  timber 
kept  Iier  buoyant  even  after  the  water  had  risen  to  the  lower 
deck. 

It  was  disheartening  and  melancholy  in  those  dismal  and 
dreadful  nights  to  hear  the  dashing  of  the  waves  as  they  broke 
over  them — the  moaning  of  the  pent-up  wind  in  the  hold — the 
groaning  of  the  vessel  as  she  writhed  between  the  seas,  and 
the  howling  of  the  gale  as  it  swept  above  their  heads— -all 
mingling  in  one  terrible  threat  to  send  them  to  the  bottom; 
and  yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  whilst  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
was  exhibited  in  power  and  in  punishment,  men  were  setting 
all  warning  at  defiance  by  getting  beastly  intoxicated.  It  was 
truly  a melancholy  sight  to  see  the  poor  withering  wretches 
dying  b v inches ; some  like  moving  skeletons,  and  others  with 
their  flesh  swelled  and  bloated  as  if  they  had  lived  on.  plenty. 
Silently  they  all  sat  clutching  their  hands  and  catching  their 
breath,  as  if  each  had  something  to  communicate  and  dared 
not  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts — then  there  was  an  indistinct 
m\ittering  of  doing  the  best  to  save  their  lives,  till  it  came  to  a 
question  of  what  was  best? 

At  length  one  of  them,  bolder  than  the  rest,  addressed  them: 
— “ Here  we  are,  sixteen  of  us,  perishing  for  food,  and  what 
I>rospect  is  there  before  us  ? Would  not  it  be  better”^ — and  he 
.stopped  while  his  companions  held  their  breath,  shuddering. at 
what  was  to  come  next  “ D — ^ all  ceremony ; one  must  die 
that  the  rest  may  live.”  Agreed  as  to  the  necessity,  they  could 
not  decide  as  to  the  mode  of.  choosing  the  victim,  till  eager  for 
the  performance  of  their  intentions,  and.  determined  to  put  the 
matter  beyond  doubt,  it  Avas  agreed  that  the  mate  should  ore- 
pare  sixteen  pieces  of  cord,  fourteen  of  equal  length,  one  a little 
shorter,  and  another  shorter  still:  whoever  drew  the  first  lot 
was  to  be  clear,  the  second  was  death,  and  tlie  third  the  man 
who  was  to  do  the  deed.  The  cords  were  to  be  shoved  through 
a crack  in  the  bulk-head  from  the  steward’s  store-room,  and 
each  man  was  to  draw  his  yarn. 

The  awful  moment  approached  that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
f.ne  of  them,  and  then  there  was  a reluctance  to  draw,  each 
tearful  of  taking  the  cord  that  was  to  prove  his  death-warrant, 
till  the  mate  addressed  them: — “My lads,  let  us  wait  till  to- 
morrow before  we  proceed  further;  we  have  endured  thus  far, 
and  a few  hours  longer  cannot  make  much  difierence:  who 
knows  what  Providence  may  have  in  store  for  us.”  This  pro- 
position was  at  length  assented  to,  although  many  were  eager 
for  an  immediate  decision. 

Darkness  came  on ; they  had  caught  no  fish,  nor  seen  any 
prospect  of  help,  so  that  another  daylight  would  be  the  last 
that  was  to  dawn  upon  a shipmate  who  was  then  unknown, 
though  each  might  fancy  it  would  he  himself.  It  was  a dread- 
ful night — a night  of  tears  and  lamentations ; and  ere  another 
sun  had  risen,  two  of  them  had  met  the  fate  they  so  much 
dreaded  the  night  before. 

Hardly  could  a question  be  asked  as  to  their  future  _proceed- 
ings  to  obtain  sustenance  for  their  famished  bodies,  when  some  of 
the  men  were  observed  coming  forward  with  lumps  of  flesh  half- 
roasted  and  half  raw,  which  they  tore  with  their  teeth  like  dogs; 
and  quarrelled  and  fought,  to  get  near  the  grate;  and  though 
their  very  souls  loathed  tho  disgusting  banquet,  the  gnawings 
of  hunger  overpowered  all  other  sensations,  and  each  chewed 
tlie  revolting  remains,  though  they  did  not  sAvallpw  it. 

The  fearful  consoquences  of  their  subsisting  on  suph  unna- 
tural food'  were  too  soon  api>arent,  their  limbs  swelled  and  broke 
out  into  dreadful  wounds,  their  eyes  glared  with  unusual  fero- 
city, and  during  the  following  night  death  mercifully  released 
two  more  of  them  from  their  sufferings,  leaving  twelve  mise- 
rable beings  on  the  wreck  of  this  unfortunate  vessel. 

The  gale  now  increased  heavier  and  heavier,  the  sea  rolled 
over  them,  washing  away  the  boat,  and  sweeping  everything 
from  the  deck;  Death  seemed  certain;  the  vessel,  thcnigh 


sound,  could  not  resist  the  constant  buffeting  of  the  waves,  and 
began  to  break  up.  They  had  no  canvass  abroad,  for  it  was  all 
blown  to  slireads ; and  no  one  kept  the  deck,  so  that  she  lay  bn 
the  waters  like  a huge  coffin  freighted  with  living  skeletons. — 
Sometimes  one  or  another  would  drag  up  their  tortured  limbs 
just  to  look  round,  but  despair  began  to  prevail.  The  hold  was 
filled  with  water  up  to  the  beams,  and  the  timber  with  which 
she  was  laden  becoming  heavier  by  constant  immersion,  they 
were  soon  up  to  their  knees  in  the  steerage.  The  yarns  with 
which  the  fate  of  one  of  them  was  to  have  been  decided  still 
remained  in  the  crack  of  the  hulk-head,  and  often  would  their 
eyes  wander  to  them  as  a sort  of  fixed  point.  There  were 
the  dead  bodies,  but  they  thought  of  the  malady  by  which  they 
died,  and  they  were  left  untouched. 

Hour  after  hour  succeeded  in  pain  and  grief,  with  tribulation 
and  bemoaning,  as  memory  pictured  past  enjoyments,  which 
they  valued  not  at  the  time;  and  then  there  were  agonis- 
ing cries  for  mercy,  till  their  throats  were  swelled  and 
parched,  while  before  their  eyes  were  the  blackening  corpses 
with  which  they  were  compelled  to  hold  companionship,  from 
very  inability  to  remove  them. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  succeeding  day,  when  they 
were  huddled  together,  each  one  expecting  the  next  minute  to 
be  his  last,  that  the  man  who  had  been  left  upon  deck  came 
down : there  was  a wildness  in  his  eye,  and  he  seemed  gasping 
for  breath,  that  they  thought  he  was  mad.  He  held  a spy-glass 
in  his  hand,  and  stood  holding  on  by  the  table  and  trembling 
till  at  last  he  burst  out  crying  like  a child.  “ What  is  it  ? 
Speak,  speak!”  cried  the  mate.  “A  sail!”  replied  the  man. 
Each  hurried  upon  deck  as  well  as  he  could,  and  then  the 
stranger  was  plainly  seen,  standing  apparently  towards  them. 
They  knew  he  could  not  help  seeing  them,  and  yet  it  was  not 
unlikely  he  might  take  their  vessel  foy  a deserted  wreck,  and 
so  not  come  to  their  rescue.  Dreadful  were  the  horrors  of  that 
suspense,  for  the  wind  was  light,  and  in  a few  hours  more  it 
would  be  dark.  They  tried  to  shout,  but  their  hollow  voices 
died  away  sullenly  on  the  waters;  they  had  no  ensign,  or 
signal-haliards  to  hoist  anything  by,  and  they  were  afraid  the 
stranger  would  not  see  them  on  the  deck.  In  this^  emergency 
the  second— mate  emptied  a powder-flask  on  the  winffiass,  and 
then  firing  a pistol  into  it,  it  exploded,  making  a thick  snioke 
which  curled  high  over  their  heads. 

In  a few  minutes  they  observed  the  stranger  hoisting  her 
ensign.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  their  joy  at  this  welcome 
sight;  not  a soul  spoke,  hut  every  man  dropped  on  his  knees, 
and  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  heard  the  silent  prayer  of 
gj:atitude.  The  ship  altered  her  course,  but  before  sli^  could 
get  near  enough  to  hold  a communication,  the  daylight  was 
rapidly  declining;  it  fell  calm,  and  in  a short  time  it  was  dark. 
There  was  a sudden  change  from  joy  to  torturing  anxietyj  hut 
before  another  hour  had  elapsed  a boat  was  alongside.  The 
miserable  sufferers  were  obliged  to  be  lifted  in,  one  by  one,  and 
the  sea  was  so  rough  that  the  boat  had  to  make  several  trips 
to  rescue  all  the  survivors. 

The  wreck  was  of  course  abandoned,  being  then  in  lat.  45 
deg.  N.,  long.  28  deg.  W.,  a very  great  distance  from  any  land. 
It  was  providential  that  the  wind  changed  to  the  eastward, 
whjch  threw  this  vessel  in  their  way,  as  she  would  otherwise 
have  passed  them  during  the  night.  She  proved  to  be  the 
of  New  York,  Captain  Crocker,  bound  to  Liverpool,  at  winch 
port  she. arrived  on  Friday,  February  23rd,  1821,  a week  after 
taking  t!io  sufferers  from  the  wreck;  who,  during  the  time, 
with  the  exception  of  on^  or  two,  were  unable  to  rise  fi  om  their 
hammocks.  They  , were  all  of  them  so,  very  weak  and  emaciated, 
having  their  limbs  also  broken  out  in  ulcers,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinued action  of  the  salt  water,  that  they  were  unable  for  some 
weeks,  although  treated  with  the  greatest  utteution,  to  purs^ 
their  perilous  vocation.  The  captain  left  a wife  and  five  chil- 
dren, in  Liverpool,  to  deplore  their  melanchqly  bereavement. 


DICK  swnnk  THE  OCEAN  RACER. 

Tf  is  an  old  paying  that  some  men  are  horn  to  he  luqky,  while 
others  are  just  the  reverse.  It  often  occur  » tba|  somp  will  u e 
the  utmost  indin=+ry  and  nprsoi'^eranco.  tp  gam  an  especia 
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point,  but  fail  in  their  attempt;  while  others,  who  take  little 
or  no  pains,  meet  with  success.  Thus  it  is  with  journeys  by 
land  and  voyages  at  sea.  Two  vessels  may  leave  the  same 
port  for  a distant  country,  and  although  one  may  sail  many 
days  later  than  the  other,  yet  it  often  occurs  that  the  vessel 
that  sailed  last  reaches  its  destination  first,  So  may  it  be  said 
of  Richard  Swift,  the  master  of  a trader,  betvdxt  London  and 
Hamburgh;  who  was  so  remarkable  for  making  quick  passages, 
that  he  obtained  the  cognomen  of  “Dick  Swift— the  Ocean 
Racer.” 

He  was  allowed  to  be  a capital  sailor,  and  when  he  had 
become  accustomed  to  a vessel,  he  never  liked  to  part  from  her, 
for  he  would  find  out  her  trim  to  an  inch  of  canvass,  and  he 
v^as  not  a man  to  spare  a sail  or  ship  either:  let  the  wind  blow 
how  it  would,  he  despised  to  take  in  a reef.  If  such  advice 
was  ever  offered  to  him,  his  reply  invariably  was,  “ It  loses  too 
much  time,”  or  “ What’s  the  use  of  having  canvass  oii  board  if 
you  don’t  use  it?”  he  never  could  bear  the  thoughts  of  reefing, 
and  if  it  was  Said  to  him  that  the  wind  did  not  serve,  he  would 
reply,  “ Then  it  must  blow  us  back  again,  that’s  all.  If  I pro- 
mise to  sail  at  a certain  hour  I must  go.” 

During  the  short  cessation  of  hostilities  between  France  and 
England,  in  1802,  several  vessels  were  freighted  for  Ham- 
burgh, Amsterdam,  and  other  eastern  ports.  One  morning,  as 
the  sky  cleared,  and  rendered  objects  visible  at  a good  distance, 
the  “ Good  Intent”  fa  trader)  was  going  a good  six  knots  an 
hour,  with  a fine  breeze  aft.  Her  captain  was  a careful  man, 
and  as  the  weather  was  rather  squally,  he  did  not  care  to 
carry  much  saii.  His  general  maxim  beings — “ better  to  be  a 
few  hours  later,  than  come  into  port  with  a shivered  topsail.” 

He  had  taken  up  his  telescope,  and  was  looking  out  astern 
to  see  what  other  vessels  were  on  the  same  course,  when  he 
suddenly  exclaimed,  “Hey* day  I who  is  this  coming  along  in 
such  haste,  with  sky-scrapers  and  every  inch  of  canvass  set,  as 
if  there  was  not  a capful!  of  wind  stirring?  1’U  be  bound  it  is 
Dick  Swift.  See  how  he  skims  along,  leaving  every  vessel 
astern  of  him.  I suppose  he’ll  be  alongside  of  us  before  long, 
notwithstanding  we  sailed  a tide  before  him.”  Captain  Dixon 
was  indeed  a true  prophet;  the  vessel  which  had  at  first  ap- 
peared as  a mere  speck  on  the  ocean,  gradually  enlarged  until 
it  was  close  astern  of  him. 

“How  are  you,  Dixon?  How  are  you?”  said  Dick  Swift. 
“ Fine  breeze  this,  eh?” 

“Why,  where  the  deuse  are  you  going  to  in  such  haste?” 
inquired  Dixon;  “for  you  carry  canvass  enough  fora  seventy- 
four.” 

“I  am  on  hasty  business,”  responded  Swift.  “The  owners 
desired  me  to  be  as  speedy  as  possible,  and  I always  wish  to 
act  according  to  orders.  I have  been  accustomed  to  do  so  ever 
since  I was  mate  aboard  a man-of-war;  and  as  the  resolution 
is  both  good  and  lawful,  I don’t  wish  to  break  it.  By-the-bye, 
that’s  a good  craft  of  yours,  Dixon,  and  she  sails  well;  but 
mine  sails  better.  There  she  goes  like  a beauty,  cutting  through 
the  water  like  a shot.  Good-bye,  Dixon,  I must  get  on : my 
vessel’s  impatient  you  see,  and  so  am  I,  and  can’t  wait  for  you; 
good-bye.  I shall  see  you  in  Hamburgh ; I’U  tell  the  agents 
you  are  coming.” 

Swift’s  vessel  had  now  shot  a-head  of  Dixon,  and  in  a few 
hours  was  nearly  lost  in  the  distance. 

“ There  he  goes,”  said  Dixon.  “The  fellow  has  the  devil’s 
luck  and  his  own  too.  I often  wonder  he  doesn’t  meet  with 
some  accident,  for  he  flogs  his  ship  most  unmercifully.  So,  so, 
here’s  a heavy  squall  coming  ; I see  it  running  along  the  water’s 
edge.  Make  all  snug  there,  and  let’s  receive  it  as  quietly  as 
we  can.  Down  with  yout  royals.  My  word  for  it.  Master 
Swift  will  leave  some  of  his  tackle  overboard  if  it  catches  him.” 

The  squall  came  quickly  on  : it  was  a severe  one : but  the 
wise  precautions  of  Dixon  prevented  any  mischief  on  board  his 
ship.  It  passed^bver  quickly,  and  the  weather  becoming  more 
serene,  Dixon  hoisted  his  royals,  and  with  a steady  breeze  aft, 
he  cut  through  the  water  at  eight  knots  an  hour,  which  was 
jocosely  termed  one  of  Dixon’s  gallops. 

“ Now  I must  have  a look  after  my  friend  Swift,”  said  Dixon, 
as  he  took  up  his  glass.  “Ah,  there  he  is;  the  squall  has  just 
got  hold  of  him#  Madcap!  He’ll  lose  some  of  his  canvass,  or 


I’m  mistaken.  There;  there  goes  his  top-sail.  I expected  as 
much.  He’s  getting  pretty  close  on  Cuxhaven,  though!  Well;  I 
well,  I shall  not  be  many  hours  after  him.”  I 

Dick  Swift,  who  had  made  the  best  use  of  his  time,  was  1 1 
within  ten  leagues  of  Cuxhaven  when  the  squall  caught  him.  f 
He  was  down  below  at  the  time,  and  the  mate,  who  was  then  | 
on  deck,  perceiving  its  approach  gave  orders  to  strike  the  royals  j 
and  reef  the  trysail.  But  no  sooner  were  the  words  given,  than  I 
Swift  came  hurrying  on  deck,  and  with  stentorian  voice  roared  | 
out,— “ Hold,  topmen,  let  the  sails  alone.  Who  the  devil  told  ' 
you  to  reef  and  strike  ?”  said  he  to  the  mate. 

“ A squall  coming  on,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 

“ What  the  devil  has  the  squall  to  do  with  us,”  replied  Swift. 

“ I don’t  suppose  it  will  blow  us  out  of  the  water;  l>esides  it 
loses  time  to  reef  and  shake  out;  and  I hate  your  lazy  snail’s 
gallop.” 

“Are  we  to  hoist  the  royals  again,  sir?”  called  one  of  the 
topmen.  * ! 

“ No,  never  mind,”  replied  Swift;  “ since  they  are  down,  let  ” 
them  remain  so.”  It  was  well  for  him  that  they  were  struck, 
for  when  the  squall  reached  him,  it  came  with  such  violence,  . 
that  in  spite  of  all  his  skilful  manoeuvring,  it  carried  away  his  : 
top-mast  and  tore  his  mainsail  to  ribands.  However,  he  got  to 
Cuxhaven  without  any  other  damage,  and  soon’  reached  the 
bourse  at  Hamburgh,  where  he  did  not  forget  to  boast  of  his 
quick  passage,  and  the  number  of  vessels  he  had  left  behind  P 
him.  D^on  came  in  the  next  morning,  without  a stitch  of  ll' 
canvass  being  injured.  Swift  began  to  banter  him.  ‘‘Well,  i ^ 
Dixon,  how  are  you?  You  have  arrived  at  last,  eh!  Slow  ^ 
work,  slow  work,  eh  I”  ^ 

“ If  it’s  slow  it’s  sure,”  replied  Dixon.  “ When  I come  into  ' 
port  I bring  my  vessel  in  complete,  with  every  stick  standing; 

I don’t  come  towing  into  port  without  a topsail ; or  my  mainsail  i 
cut  to  ribands,  like  other  people  that  I could  name.”  ^ 

“ Oh,  d — n the  topmast,”  retorted  Swift;  “it  was  old  andi  J 
good  for  nothing,  and  now  I shall  get  a new  one;  so  I g-ain  by|  ^ 
the  loss : and  as  for  my  trysail  being  a little  torn,  it  is  but  a : ^ 
few  yards  of  canvass  spoiled;  and  my  owners  don’t  mind  that,  | 
now  and  then,  provided  I make  a quick  passage.”  1 1 

“ Well,”  said  Dixon,  I see  it  is  no  use  to  argue  with  you,  fori 
you  have  an  answer  for  every  thing.  But  I must  leave  you, 
for  my  time  is  short  here.  I must  get  my  cargo  on  shore,  and! 
be  off  again  in  three  days.”  i ™ 

“ Why,  what’s  all  this  bustle  about?”  inquired  Swift. 

“ That’s  more  than  I know,”  said  Dixon.  “ All  I can  tell  you;  ^ 
is,  that  the  ship  is  taken  by  three  English  families,  who  leave; 
for  London  immediately,  so  I am  bound  to  sail  with  or  without  i ^ 
a cargo.” 

“ Well,”  said  Swift,  “ I’ll  walk  with  you  to  the  quay;  but  r 
spite  of  all  your  bustle  and  haste,  I wouldn’t  mind  laying  a c 
wager  that  I see  the  Thames  as  soon  as  you.”  P 

“ Time  will  show,  time  will  show,”  said  Dixon;  “but  don’t  ^ 
loom  too  large  lest  you  should  be  mistaken.”  ^ 

Thus  did  these  two  sons  of  Neptune  beard  each  other  until  * 
they  reached  the  quay. 

Swift  had  made  so  many  remarkable  voyages  that  he  was 
well  known  over  the  eastern  coast,  and  whenever  any  ship-  i 
owners  wanted  to  ensure  a quick  passage,  Dick  Swift  was  sure  t 
to  be  eagerly  sought  after.  He  was  once  master  of  one  of  the  js 
Hull  traders,  and  a fleet  of  them  had  dropped  down  to  Grimsby,  s 
and  thence  to  Spurn;  where,  finding  the  wind  adverse  and 
blowing  stiff  from  the  south-east,  and  fearing  to  be  blown  oni  | 
the  stony  binks,  they  remained  at  afachor  waiting  for  more 
favourable  weather.  The  following  day  Dick  Swift  got  his  i 
cargo  on  board  and  dropped  down  to  Grimsby  with  the  tidCj  i 
where  he  anchored,  and  got  everything  in  good  sailing  trim,  : 
not  meaning  to  bring  up  at  Spurn-light,  if  the  tide  would  last  i 
him  long  enough.  ■ Next  tide,  away  he  went  with  all  the  sail  i 
he  could  muster,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Spurn  he  found  ail  the  i 
others,  that  had  started  two  tides  before  him,  lying  at  anchor. 
He  lay-to  for  a short  time.' 

“Why, what  do  you  all  do  here  at  anchor,”  said  he,  “ when 
you  ought  to  be  out  at  sea?” 

“ Why  you  wouldn’t  have  us  go  to  sea  in  such  a gale  of  wine  :■ 
as  this?”  replied  the  master  of  a vessel,  who  lay  alongside-  ■ 
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“ To  be  sure  1 would!”  replied  Swift.  “ I am  not  going  to 
lose  time  here;  I am  off  to  sea,  blow  high  or  blow  low,  the 
owner’s  business  must  not  be  delayed  because  the  wind  blows 
stiffer  than  usual.  So  good-bye  to  you  all.  I mean  to  see 
London  the  day  after  to-morrow.” 

Swift  was  as  good  as  his  word;  he  sailed  immediately,  and 
reached  London  safe  and  sound  in  forty  hours.  Many  of  the 
shipmasters  felt  ashamed  at  being  left  behind,  and  resolved  to 
sail  after  him;  but  they  had  delayed  so  long  that  they  lost 
their  tide,  and  when  it  ebbed  again  the  wind  had  chopped  right 
in  their  teeth,  so  that  they  were  detained  a day  longer  in  con- 
sequence; and  when  they  got  to  sea  the  gale  had  dropped  into 
a calm,  and  they  made  but  slow  work  of  it.  Dick  Swift  got 
his  cargo  landed,  and  was  soon  freighted  and  ready  for  sea 
again.  Many  inquiries  were  made  respecting  the  other  ships, 
to  all  of  which  he  replied,  “ He  supposed  they  were  at  Spurn 
waiting  tiU  he  went  back  to  tell  them  what  news  was  stirring 
in  London.” 

Dick  Swift,  having  got  his  clearance,  set  sail  on  his  return 
to  Hull.  When  he  reached  the  Nore  he  found  several  of  the 
Hull  traders  at  anchor,  and  he  did  not  forget  to  congratulate 
them  on  the  quick  passage  they  had  made.  His  jeers  made  them 
rather  sore;  but  there  was  no  help.*  When  Swift  got  into  the 
Sweyn  he  found  the  rest  of  them,  and  h^  saluted  them  all  as  he 
')assed.  There  was  one  vessel  commanded  by  Joseph  Benton, 
wlio  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  very  favourably  of 
Dick  Swift;  and  he  made  a point  of  passing  close  alongside  of 
him,  and  giving  him  a fillip.  “ Good  day,  Mr.  Benton,”  said 
Swift:  “ any  news  at  sea — are  all  well  at  Spurn  Point  ?” 

“ I don’t  know,”  responded  Benton,  rather  sulkily;  “what’s 
the  news  in  London,  if  you  come  to  that  ?” 

“The  news  in  London!”  echoed  Swift;  “I  know  of  none, 
excepting  that  there  were  a great  many  anxious  inquiries  after 
you  and  the  rest  of  traders ; but,  however,  you  -will  now  have 
an  opportunity  of  getting  to  the  Nore  this  evening,  and  to 
London  some  time  or  another,  although  a west  wind  is  not  al- 
together the  sort  of  thing  to  work  up  the  Thames.  So  good- 
bye to  you,  old  friend — bad  luck  now,  better  another  time.” — 
So  saying.  Swift  brought  his  vessel  to  the  wind  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight. 

Captain  Dixon  made  all  possible  haste  to  get  his  ship  cleared 
of  her  cargo,  and  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  ac- 
commodations of  his  passengers  who  were  about  to  quit  Ham- 
Durghu  Dick  Swift  had  also  discharged  his  cargo,  and  was 
waiting  for  a freight  to  take  back  to  England,  while  the  neces- 
sary repairs  were  going  forward  on  board  his  ship. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Buonaparte  had  made  rapid  in- 
roads into  the  German  territories,  and  the  non-intercourse  de- 
cree was  passed.  Dick  Swift  and  Captain  Dixon  happened  to 
be  at  the  bourse,  when  one  of  the  merchants  called  them  aside, 
and  told  them  that  he  had  private  information  that  an  order 
had  arrived  from  the  French  authorities  to  seize  on  all  English 
shipping  in  the  Elbe.  “ The  devil  they  will !”  exclaimed  Swift. 
“ They  must  look  sharp  to  catch  me,  then.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  to  do?”  inquired  Dixon. 

“ What  do  I mean  to  do?”  echoed  Swift.  “ Why,  cut  and  fun 
to  be  sure.  It  will  soon  get  dark;  there  is  a night  tide,  and  it 
shall  take  me  out  to  sea,  before  any  of  the  French  mounseers 
shall  know  my  anchor  is  weighed.” 

I “ But  how  will  you  get  to  sea  without  your  topmast,  and  with 
|ymur  trysail  cut  to  ribands  ?”  said  Dixon,  ironically. 

“ Under  such  circumstances,”  rephed  Swift,  “ I’d  go  to  sea 
vith  nothing  but  an  old  blanket  for  a trysail;  and  I don’t 
nind  betting  you  a glass  of  grog  that  I reach  the  Thames  be- 
bre  you.” 

“Done,”  said  Dixon.  “ You  have  generally  won  your  wagers 
vhen  you  betted  on  your  speed,  but  I think  I am  safe  for  win- 
ling  this  time.” 

“ That  remains  to  be  proved,”  said  Swift.  “ I shall  leave  you 
low  and  get  on  board,  and  see  about  putting  a few  stitches  in 
ny  trysail,  and  I’ll  be  bound  we’ll  b^  able  to  rig  something  by 
vay  of  a topmast.” 

“ And  I must  go  down  to  the  quay,  and  see  about  my  pas- 
engers,”  said  Dixon;  “for  if  the  French  are  going  to  get  to 


windward  of  us,  f must  look  out  ahead,  and  keep  clear  of  the 
breaking  waters.” 

“Away  with  you,  then,”  said  Dick;  “but  don’t  forget  our 
wager.”  They  parted;  each  taking  his  way  to  his  ship.  Swift 
was  not  idle  a moment— he  set  aU  hands  to  work,  in  order  to 
repair  the  damage  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  set  sail  with 
the  next  tide. 

Night  came,  and  Dixon,  who  had  warped  out  quietly,  got  to 
sea  unobserved.  Dick  Swift  had  greater  difficulties  to  sur- 
mount—he  was  obliged  to  have  his  work  done  quietly  to 
prevent  any  appearance  of  bustle  on  board,  lest  it  should  create 
suspicion,  for  the  French  authorities  were  on  the  alert;  but, 
seeing  the  tattered  state  of  Swift’s  vessel,  did  not  imagine  he 
had  the  most  remote  idea  of  going  to  sea  that  night.  Swift 
was,  however,  keeping  a sharp  look-out,  and  the  moment  op- 
portunity offered  he  cut  his  cable,  and  silently  dropped  down 
with  the  tide ; and  as  soon  as  he  got  clear  of  the  other  shipping, 
up  Aveiit  every  stitch  of  canvass  he  could  muster.  A stiff 
breeze  sprang  up  from  the  eastward.  He  was  hailed  by  several 
vessels,  but  no  answer  being  returned,  a shot  was  fired  at  him ; 
but  Swift’s  good  fortune  stuck  to  him — he  dashed  along,  spite 
of  all  obstruction,  and  got  out  to  sea.  The  armed  corvette 
which  had  fired  at  him  cut  her  cable,  and  went  in  pursuit ; but 
Swift,  who  knew  every  inch  of  the  coast,  shaved  every  sand  or 
shoal  so  close,  that  the  corvette  fell  into  the  snare,  and  getting 
a little  too  much  to  the  larboard  of  Swift’s  track,  stuck  fast 
ashore,  where  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  Swift  escape, 
as  well  as  hearing  three  lusty  cheers  given  in  derision. 

Swift  was  now  safe  on  tlie  German  Ocean — plenty  of  sea- 
room,  and  a stiff  breeze  from  the  east ; his  trysail  was  rather 
the  worse  for  its  late  accident,  and  the  bit  of  spar  he  had  rigged 
out  for  a top-mast  cut  a strange  figure : but,  notwithstanding 
all  these  disadvantages,  he  contrived  to  make  good  way.  When 
daylight  broke  upon  him  he  could  see  Dixon’s  ship  a long  ymy 
ahead  of  him,  and  he  could  not  help  exclaiming,  “ I think  my 
glass  of  grog  will  be  lost  this  time.”  A fog  came  gradually  on, 
and  obscured  the  other  vessels  from  his  view,  Dick  Swift, 
however,  set  his  bells  going,  and  disdaining  to  lay-to  as  others 
had  done,  made  the  best  of  his  way;  and  in  twenty-four  hours, 
when  the  fog  cleared  off,  the  English  coast  could  be  discerned 
like  a black  streak  running  athwart  the  ocean’s  bosom.  The 
wind  had  been  pretty  stiff,  and  Dick  Swift  had  nearly  met 
with  an  awkward  accident  before  the  fog  cleared  off,  as  he  got 
foul  of  a large  ship,  Avhich  carried  away  his  jib-boom. 

This,  of  course,  could  not  but  be  deemed  a sad  misfortune, 
more  particularly  at  a juncture  like  the  present,  when  net  only 
his  character,  as  an  “ ocean  racer,”  but  also  his  grog  was  at 
stake ; and  every  means  that  ingenuity  or  experience  could 
devise  were  adopted  to  get  the  weather-gage  of  Dixon. 

He  succeeded,  and  reached  the  Thames  without  any  further 
damage.  As  usual  he  was  the  first  in.  A few  hours  after  he 
saw  a vessel  coming  in:  a short  glance  convinced  him  it  was 
Dixon. 

“Halloo,  Dixon!”  said  Swdft.  “Where  the  dense  hdve  you 
been  loitering?  Why  you  were  twenty  miles  ahead  of  me 
before  the  fog  came  bn.” 

“And  how  the  dense  did  you  get.  in  so  soon?”  said  Dixon. 
“ And  where’s  youf  jib-boom?” 

“ Why,  as  to  that,”  replied  Swift,  “ I can’t  exactly  say 
where  it  is.  All  I know  is,  that  it  w^enf  overboard  in  the  fog; 
and  as  I was  in  haste  I cotild’t  stop  to  look  after  it.” 

“Ha,  ha,  lia,”  said  Dixon,  laughing  heartily.  “A  pretty 
sailor,  to  come  into  port  without  a jib-boom.” 

' “ I confess,”  said  SAvift,  “ I confess  I’ve  lost  my  jib-boom — 
but  I’ve  toon  riiy  grog.” 


A GALE  OFF  MARMOKTCE. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  January,  1801,  the  day 
daAvned  Avith  every  indication  of  bad  weather-— the  mass  of 
dense  and  heavy  clouds,  piled  upon  each  other,  occupied  all 
space  to  tlie  south-wesi;  the  sun  in  his  course  looked  Avith  a 
fiery  aspect,  and  the  sea-fowi,  with  the  w'onderfui  instinct  tliat 
puzzles  tlie  aviso,  from  their  foreknoAvleclge  of  the  storm,  came 
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screaming  ia  upon -the  land;  the  wind  bleNv  fiercely  and  In 
fearful  gusts ; the  labouring  clouds  seemed  preparing  to  dis- 
charge their  oyerfoaded  breasts,  and  distant  thunder  rolled 
along  the  horizon.  The  masses  of  clouds,  as  they  sailed  along 
the  ocean,  nearly  shut  out  the  light  of  day,  and  rose  at  oppo- 
site extremities  into  huge  mountains  of  vapour:  they  vyere 
illuminated  by  fitful  flashes  of  lightning,  and  looked  like  giant 
batteries  erected  in  the  heayens.  As  they  moved  onwards  from 
the  south-westj  they  shot  down  viyid  streams,  which,  at  times, 
pierced, the  waters  like  quivering  blades  of  fire;  again  the  elec- 
tric, finiditook  an  horizontal  ditection  through  the  skies,  and  its 
dazzling  streak  fiuttered  like  a radiant  streamer,  until  it  lost 
itself  among'  the  clouds.  Gomparative  .darkness  canae  on  with 
a suddenness  that  I neypr  before  had  observed,  and  the  gusts 
\v:ere  terrific. 

During  this  elemental  war,  the  British  fleet  under  Vice-Ad- 
miral Lord  Keith,  and  the  army  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
closely  crarqmed  in  men-of-war  and  transports,  to  the  number 
of  two  hmidred.  sails,  were  carrying  a heavy  press  pf  canvass  to 
claw  off^^lee-siiore  ::  that  slioj^e  was  Cararnania,  in  Asia  Minor, 
a most  mountainous  and  weil-wooded,  black-looking  coast.  We 
were  in  search  of  Marmorice  harbour,  the  appointed  reiidez- 
ypus  of  the  Egyptian  expedition;  andjthc  Asiatic  pilots,  fright- 
ened at  the  .dangerous  position  of  the  fleet  in  this  tremendous 
weather,  lost  the  little  knowledge  they  had  formerly  possessed 
of  this  unfrequented  and  frowning  coast,  whose  mountains 
towered  high  above  the  clouds,  on  y^hich  no  vestige  of  human 
life  could  be  seen.  Every  glass,  in  the  clearance  between  the 
squalls,  was  eagerly  turned  upon  the  precipitous  shore,  upon 
which  the  heavy  waves  heat  with  the  most  horrific  grandeur. 
It  was  solfrevident  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  unless  the 
harbour  could  he  entered  before  night,  the  transports  filled  with 
British  warriors  would  be  wrecked  on  the  lee-shore,  with  no 
chance  of  assistance.  The  men-of-war,  by  dint  of  carrying  sail, 
might  <claw  off ; but  the  great  majority  pf  this  fine  army  wpuld, 
in  a few  hcurs,  become  food  for  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  or  the 
ferocious  and  ravenous  tenants  of  the  vast  .forests  that  seemed 
interminable  to  our  straining  sight.  As  each  withdrew  his 
glass,  witfi  a di^pppinted  look,  the  longitude  of  their  counte- 
nances increased,  and  the  round-faced,  laughing  midshipman, 
lost  his  disposition  for  fun  or  frolic,  and  all  at  once  became  a 
reflecting,  sedate  personage.  , 

The  admiral,  on  whom  all  the  responsibility  rested,,  endea- 
voured to  assume  a calmness  of  tone  and"  manner,  that  the 
honesty  of  his  open  nature  would  not  brook:  his  agitation  was 
visible  in  the  contortions  of  his  venejrable  countenance,  and  the 
sudden  starts  of  his  nervous  system. 

“ Eire  a gun,  and  hoist  a signal  of  attention  to  the  fleet,”  said 
his  lordship. 

“ They  have  all  answered,  my  lord,”  said  the  pflicer  pf  the 
signal  department. 

“ Now,  Mr.  Stains,  be  particular;  ask  if  any  one  is  qualified 
to  lead  into  Marmorice.”  , 

As  ttie  negative  flag  flew  at  the  mast-head  of  the  men-of-war, 
every  countenance  proportionally  fell.  At  lengthy  with  heart- 
felt joy,  1 proclaimed,  that  one  of  our  sloops  had  hoisted  her 
affirmative.  ; 

“ Who  is  she,  younger?  D— n it,  boy,  do  not  keep  me  in 
suspense.” 

“ The  Petrel,  my  lord.” 

I saw  an  ejaculation  of  thankfulness  rise  warm  from  the 
heart  on  the  lips  of  Lord  Keith,  as  he  piously  raised  his  eyes 
and  pressed  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

“ Signal  for  the  fleet  to  bear  up,  make  more  sail,  and  follow 
the  Petrel,”  said  Lord  Keith;  “Captain  Inglis  may  he  de- 
pended on.” 

And  we  shook  out  a reef,  and  set  the  main-top-gallant-sail, 
which  soon  closed  our  leader  in  the  PetreL  As  we  approached 
this  mountainous  and  novel  land,  the  idea  (and  it  must  be  an 
astounding  one)  seemed  to  dwell  ofi  and  occupy  the  most  unre- 
flecting mind,  that  should  Captain  Inglis  he  wrong,  every  ship 
with  twenty-five  thousand  men,  would  be  the  sacrifice  such 
error. 

Lord  Keith  ordered  the  signal  of  attention  with  the  Petrel’s 
pendants. 


; “ Captain  Inglis,  your  responsibility  is  awful,”,  s^id  the  tele- 
graph. “ Are  you  .perfectly  certain  of  the  entrance  of  Mar- 
morjice?”  ■ , ...  . 

“ Perfectly  sure,”  was  the  answer,,  “ and  right  a-head.” 

“ Signal  officers  on  the  fore-yard,  with  their  glasses,”  said 
the  admiral;  and  slinging  our  telescopes  we  ascended:  indeed 
it  was  timci  for  no>v  the  roar  of  the  waves,  as  they  broke  on 
the. coast,  throwing  their  spray  on  high,  conveyed  a dismal  idea 
of  oim  impending  fate.  . ; 

A narrow  entrance  a-head,”  called  the  signal-lieutenant, 
Stains. 


“ Do  the  midshipmen  make  out  the  same?”.  . . 

“ We  all  of  us  discern  itj  my  lord,”  shouted  the,  whole  Ihci 
very  .extent  of  tbjeir  voices.  ' . v r . -i 

“ God  he  praised  for  this  great  mercy!”  ejaculMad  .Ms'  lord-, 
ship,  uncovering  and  bowing  his  head  with  great  devotion ; .and! 
i do  aver  and  believe  that  the  grateful  sentiment  pervaded  every 
heart  in  the  Eoudroy ant.  ■ . v < ^ 

. The  entrance  of  Marmorice  npw  became  distinctly  visible  do  i 
all  on  deck,  from  the  contrast  of  the  deep  s.tiU;.''yuter  fo  .ll^e  i 
creamy  froth  qn  tlie  shore;  and  the  signal  of  the  heet  to  crowd  ' 
all  sail  for  the  port  in  view,  and  the  nteh-pf-war  ,to  haul  their, 
wind,  until  the  merchantmen;  had  entered  the  channel,  wa,s , 
flying  at  the,  Eoudroy  ant’s  mast-head,  as  .she  shot  into  flie  gut ' 
of  h^ruiorice.  The  tremendous  mountains  pyer shadowed  iis,  ; 
and  seemed  inclined,  from  their  great,  height,  to  come,  thunder- 
ing down  upon  ns  Hke  the  destructive  avalanches  in  tire  ino^iii- 
tains  of  Switzerland.  . . , ' 

We  now  entered  the  spacious  and  splendid  harbour,  circhlai* 
in  its  form,  and  more  than  twenty  niiles  in  circumference.  It 
created  great  astonishment  from  its  vast  ma.gnit.ude,  being ' 
capable  of  conta,inmg  all'  the  ships  in  the  world,  and  from  its 
vast  mountainous  shore  with ‘immense  forests.  In  sp_  sniall  a 
nook  as  to  he  nearly  invisible,  stands  on  a rock  a.  fort,  and  a| 

fcAv  wretched  houses,  simrounded  by  ,a  high  wall,  T boiijecW 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  .out  wild  beasts,  which  seemed  herc| 
lord  of  the  ascendant.  This  loidification  displayed  tl^e  crescent 
and  was  saluted  with  eleven  guns,  as  we  took  up  qnchotage,a 
closely  followed  by  our  numerous  fleet.,  Scarcely  had  we., 
moored,  when  the  heavy  masses  of  clouds  that^  had  rested  on|ji 
and  capped  the  high  land,  now  opened  upon  us  in  parnest,  aiid||: 
the  forked  lightnings  darted  among  the  fleet  with  fatal  enect..’'' 
The  gale  increased  to  a perfect  hurricane,  and  blew  from  alb 
points  of  the  compass;  the  flakes  of  ice,  for  they  were  too  large) 
to  be  called  hail,  came  down  with  such  prodigioiis  force  lis. 
to  destroy  man  and  beast;  and  whoever  witnessed  that  sMrm,|i 
could  entertain  po  doubt  of  a special  providence  in  tlm  afniim 
of  men.  We  were  all  safe  moored,  and  the  hea^t  expraded  in 
thankfulness  to  the  Eternal  Power  that  had  watched  oyer  our, 

safety.  j vt, 

The  following  night  was  beautifully  serene,  and  the  suns  pi 
other  worlds  tlirew  their  softened  and  pensive  light  oh  fhis 
minute  speck  in  tfle  boundless  creation  —the  watch,  some  oi 
whom  paced  the  deck,  castle -building,  and  imagiMng  scphes  ol 
bliss  that  never  were  to.  be  realized, .while  others  admired,  the 
starry  yault  of  heaven,  wondering  with  whal  sort  of  beiflgs  yon 
myriads  of  worlds  were  peopled;  while  flie  talkers  who  could 
get  listeners,  were  spinning  many  a yarn  of  hy-gone  days  and 
otlier  scenes.  Crombie,  a grey-headed  young  gentleman,  Tioi 
all  midshipmen  are  called  young  gentlemen,  and  with  whom; 
the  youthful  lieutenant  of  his  watch  commonly  created  sorne 
mirth  by  desiring  him  as  youngster  to  sheer  up  to  the  hiast- 
head  and  count  the  convoy),  now  seized  me  by  the  button,  bj 
wliich  he  compelled  me  to  listen  to  his  yarn  as  follows:  i say, 

youngster,  that  was  an  ugly  coast  we  ran  down  upon  yesterday, 
and  reminds  me  of  an  occurrence  that  was  particularly  moimn- 
ful:”  here  he  hemmed,  and  seemed  to  sinother  a sigh. 

5ee,  when  I belonged  to  his  majesty’s  sloop--but  it  WiU  be  as 

veil  not  to  mention  her  nanae,  as  I cut  and  run  one  day 
isking  permission ; well,  we  Were  cruising  iii  the  latitude,  an 
by  old  Sounding’s  longitude'  (biit  ,tha.t,  by  dead  reckomng 
30uld  not  always  be  defended  upon)  near  where  hrothei 
Jonathan  said  he  had  discovered,  a dangerous  duster  o roc 
bo  wMch  he  had  affixed  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Devu, 
Grip;’  well,  I dined  |n  the  gun-room  that  day,  and  many  s 
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liearty  laugh  at  the  Yankee  notion  circulated  with  the  bottle; 
tbr  the  ihastei?  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  but  one  at  the 
•table,  that  rocks  could  not  be  in  the^^pen  sea,  so  many  hundred 
miles  ft’om  any  known  land,  and  where  the  deejp  sea  ‘ lead 
could  not  find  bottom,  and  for  which  he  had  bfteh  tided, in  vaih : 
so  ‘when  the  caterer  bowed  round  to  signify  that  the  mess  al- 
lowance of  wine,  viz.,  a pint  each  person,  was  drunk,  the  htst 
• luff  proposed  an  extra  bottle,  while  we  listened  to  the  most 
extraordinary  youtli'  I ever  niet  ^rith,  as  he,  Tvith  fluency  of 
speech  and  elegance  of  manner,  demolished  the  master’s  premises 
and  inferences,’  This  young  gentleman  was  called  the  captain’s 
‘nephew,  and  mig^ht,  I think, 'have  claimed  nearer  relationship; 
'he  was  named  Patilo,  after  hife  mother,  Panline,  a Neapolitan 
Countess,  who  fled  frorti  a nunnery,  where  she  had  been  im- 
mured without  asking  her  consent.  She  must  have  been  a, 
beaitty,  for  her  son,  though  of  a very  fragile  and  delicate  make,' 
was  remarkably  tall  and  handsome,  with  a most  expressive  coun- 
tenance, generally  clouded  with  a shade  of  melancholy:  he  was 
^fond  of  gazing  at  the  moon,  and  wrote  a deal  of  poetry,  -com~ 
paring  ladies’  eyes  to  the  bright  stars  that  shone  above  him, 
all  about  love,  and  suck  other  nonsense;  but  our  doctor,  w"ho 
was  a learned  man,  pronounced  it  beautiful,  and  said  he  was  a 
genius  of  the  first  order,  full  of  susceptibOity,  and^vith  nerves 
too  finely  strung  for  this  coarse  and  hustling  world;  jitall  events, 
he  was  universally  beloved  for  his  gentleness  and  kindness  of 
heart : at  punishment  you  would  see  him  with  his  hands  clasped, 
and  his  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  looking  up  in  his  imcle’s  face 
with  such  an  imploring  look  to  spare  the  culprit,  the 

muscles  round  his  well-formed  mouth  used  to  work  as  the  sharp ' 
lash  fell  on  the  tender  skin  of  the  sufferer,  ; 

“The  captain  was  a stern  unbending  man,  but  hisirph 
countenance  softened  at  the  visible  agony  of  this  glorious 
youth,  w'hp  frequently  gained  his  point,  and  the  last  dozen' 
wi^  remitted.  He  said,  as  far  as  I could  understand 
thai  tti€  shell  of  the  earth  was  trifling  compared  to  its; 
interior,  which  was  supposed  ito  a state  of  fusiop,  ajad 

hence  arose  volcanos  and  earthquakes,  the  heaving  up  pfj 
lands  that  had  been  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  the  sphnaersioa 
of  others ; that  the  vast  Atlantic  itself  was  suppojSed  by  some 
pkiloSQphei^  to  have  once  bpen  habhable  and  a gi’eat  conth 
nent.  All  this  was  too  learned,  unff  made  no  impression  on 
any  one  but  the  doctm* ; so  we-di’ank  the  captain’s  toast,  of 
good  afternoon,  aud  went  to  usual  duty  ; mine  was  to, 
keep  the  first  watda.  The  gate  blew  hard,  right  aft,  and  we 
were  dashing  trough  a heavy  sea  in  merry  style. 

“‘I  think,  sir,’  said  I,  addressing  my  officer  without 
touching  the  bat,  the  night  being  too  dark  to  notice  the 
emission,  (a  pioint  on  he  wa^j  very  pai-jicular),  ‘ I 

thin.k,  sir,  that  the  sea  seenw  inclined  to  kick  pp  a bobbery 
to  night,  aud  is  rising  . 

“ ‘ I am  of  the  -same  opinjea,  yonngster  : but  what  is  that 
a-head  ?’ 

“At  this  moment  the  look-out  man  on  the  bowsprit  sung 
out,  ‘ Breakers  a-head  !’  and  was  reiterated  by  the  cut-head- 
man, ‘ Breakers  on  both  bowg  •’  in  that  indescribable  tone  of 
alarm  that  carries  instant  conviction  of  great  danger,  and 
causes  a revulsion  of  the  blood. 

“ This  terrific  announcement  woke  even  the  sleepers,  for 
in  less  time  than  I take  to  tell  you,  every  man  and  boy  was 
on  deck,  most  of  them  in  their  shirts  ; poor  dear  Paulo, 
looking  more  like  an  aerial  sprite  than  of  mortal  mould,  ran 
after  the  captain,  who  went  out  on  the  end  of  the  bowsprit, 
and  looked  steadily  around,  which  required  nerves  of  iron; 
for  right  a-head  seemed  a vast  barrier  of  rocks,  on  which 
the  sea  was  wildly  breaking,  throwing  its  white  spray  to  the 
olouds  ; and  on  each  side,  as  the  mad  waves  receded,  were 
seen  their  black  tops,  peeping  through  the  creamy  froth  that 
jnrrounded  us,  the  gallant  ship  bounding  like  a greyhound, 
it  the  rate  of  ten  knots,  full  upon  them,  that  would  dash 
aer  to  atoms  ; for  she  seemed  to  me  to  increase  her  speed, 
probably  from  an  indraught  in  the  reef.  Then  arose  the 
wild  shriek  of  despair  from  the  timid,  and  stood  still  tlie 
□rave  ; their  manly  brows  blanched,  it  is  true,  for  it  was  a 
iighi  of  such  horror,  youngster,  that  my  hair  turned  per- 
fectly white,  and  I shut  my  eyes  with  the  sinner’s  last 
ajacuiation,  of  ‘ God  be  merciful  to  me !’  )>ut  not  befoiv^  I 


had  seen  Paulo,  the  beautiful  and  good  Paulo,  with  the  scream 
of  a maniac,  jump  into  the  boiling  surf.  The  manly  tone  of 
the  captain’s  voice  was  heard  high  above  the  roar  of  the 
breakers, ‘Port  the  helm,  port,  aud  silence  all  of  you — your 
lives  depend  on  your  Steadiness  and  prompt  obedience. 
Master,  take  the  wettther- wheel,  and  steer  for  an  opening, 
two  points  before  the  starboard  heaPi ; me  may  find  water 
through  the  reef  where  it  does  not  break  so  heavily.  Brace 
forward  the  yards  and  the  lee-gunnel  buried  itself  in  the 
agitated'  water,  as  she  sprung  to  the  wind. 

“*iiet  fly  the  main-topgallant-sheets  P The  sail  flew  to 
ribands,  and  saved  tlie  topmast;  ‘ Now,  master,  hard  up  with 
the  helm,  and  square  away  the  yards  ; send  her  between 
those  high  rocks  where  the  sea  does  not  break.’  The  noble 
ship  leaped  between  them,  while- the  spray  from  them 
washed  some  of  the  unnerved  over  tile  bulwarks,  and  their 
last  despairing  cry  w’as  drowned  in  the  roar  of  the  surf.  She 
steered  beautifully  in  the  master’s  able  hands,  who  had  fre- 
quently declared  he  could  turn  her  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  ; and  this  channel  between  the  breakers  was  like  one, 
and  very  little  wider  than  her  main-yard.  Nothing  was  heard 
from  old  Soundings  but  ‘ Port  it  is,  starboai’d  withal,’  not 
forgetting  sir,  at  the  end  of  each  respionse.  As  I went  to 
assist  him  at  the  wheel,  after  di^awiug  in  a long  breath,  1 
heard  him  mutter,  ‘ Vv"ho  would  have  thought  the  Yankee 
notion  true,  but  it  is  the  Devil’s  Grip,  and  a devilish  ugly  one 
it  is  for  sartin.’ 

“ ‘ We  are  through  the  reef,  thapl^  xAlmigh  ty  God,’  said 
the  captain;  and  it  came  warm  from  the  heart.  ‘Master,  we 
will  heave-to  till  daylight.’  * Better  take  a large  efiing,’ 
said  Sounding:  ‘ the  devil  may  have  a young  grip  forming  in 
•the  wake  of  his  mother.’  ‘ Keep  a good  look  out  for 
breakers,’  called  the  captain  ; ‘ and,  Mr.  JULandsail,  shorten 
sail,  laying  her  to.’  And  we  hove-to,  a league  to  leeward 
rd'  the  most  frightful  cijiKter  ©f  ?«)cks  that  ever  reared  their 
ugly  heads  above  the  wide  and  open  sea.  ‘But  where  is  my 
boy,  Paulo  J’  said  the  eaptaiu.  1 advanced,  and  gave  my 
doleful  story.  His  strupg  and  pent-up  feelings  broke  down 
in  a torrept  oi  grief;  the  big  tears  epur^d  each  other  down 
his  weather-beaten  cheeks  as  he  ext^med,  ‘ Oh  ! Paulo,  my 
-good  and  gentle  son,  Paulo,  would  ti>  God  that  I had  died  tor 
thee  !’ 

“ There  is  something  so  affecting  in  the  grinf  of  a strong 
mind  like  the  captain’s — so  firm,  that  he  retained  his  self- 
possession  in  the  midst  of,  scenes  that  pai’alysed  the  heart 
and  blanched  the  boldest  front — that  ^^1  shed  tears  that 
heard  him  exclaim,  in  the  bitter  accents  of  heart-broken 
misery,  that  lie  was  bereaved  and  desolate.  Mid  \vould 
welcome  death  as  a cessation  from  intoiecable  anguish.  I 
alone  stood  firm,  not  being  of  the  melting  mood,  though  I 
dearly  loved  the  boy,  wlio  flaunts  me  in  luy  sleep.  1 saw 
him  last  night,  plain  as  i see  you,  and  heard  his  maniac 
scream,  as  he  jumped  into  the  agitated  waters.”  Saying 
this,  rrombie  pulled  off  my  button  and  burst  into  tears  ; 1 
respected  his  feelings  too  much  to  recal  to  his  mind  his 
previout  declaration  of  stoicism.  “ The  master,”  said  he, 
“ called  fora  norwester  to  comfort  Ijim,  saying,  ‘grief  always 
made  him  dry.’  The  captain  did  his  duty  mechanically,  but 
the  elasticity  of  his  step,  and  his  manly  deportment  had, 
like  his  son,  left  bim  for  ever.  He  was  never  after  seen  to 
smile,  retired  on  half-pay,  and  soon  went  to  that  ‘ bourne 
from  whence  no  traveller  returns.’  ” 


A FLEET  SETTING  SAIL. 
-Suppose  that  you  have  seen 


The  well  appointed  King  at  Hampton  Pier 
Embark  his  royalty  ; and  his  brave  fleet, 

With  silken  streamers,  the  young  Phoebus  fanning. 
Play  with  your  fancies  ; and  in  them  behold, 

Upon  the  hempen  tackle,  sliip-boys  climbing, 

Hear  the  shrill  whistle  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confused  ; behold  the  threading  sail, 
Borne  with  tlie  invisible  .and  creeping  wind, 

Draw  the  liuge  bottoms  thro’  tlie  furrow  d sea, 
Breasting  tlie  lofty  surge  ! — IShah^’eare. 
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LOSS  OF  THE  ALBION. 


The  Albion,  of  447  tons  burthen  one  of  the  finest  class  of 
packet-ships  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  commanded  by 
Captain  John  Williams,  having  on  board  a crew  of  twenty-five 
persons,  besides  twenty-three  cabin  and  six  steerage  passengers, 
making  fifty-four  persons  in  all,  sailed  from  Ne")y  York  on  the 
1st  of  April,  1822. 

For  the  first  twenty  days  the  voyage  had  been  prosperous 
and  pleasant,  with  moderate  and  favourable  weather;  and  at 
about  half-past  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the 
21st,  they  made  the  land;  the  Fastnet  Eock  bore,  by  compass, 
E.N.E.,  distant  about  three  leagues.  At  two,  they  made  Cape 
Clear,  bearing  E.  and  by  N.,  distant  about  two  leagues.  The 
weather  at  this  time  was  thick  and  foggy,  the  wind  blowing 
fresh  and  heavy  squalls  from  the  southward.  The  ship  was 


now  heading  up  E.S.E.,  ajgid  carrying  all  prudent  sail  to  crowd 
the  ship  off*  the  shore;  but  as  the  gale  increased,  they  were 
obhged  to  shorten  sail.  At  four  o’clock,  they  were  under  double- 
reefed  topsails,  foresail,  and  mainsail,  when  a sudden  squall 
carried  away  the  fore-yard  and  split  the  fore-topsail;  they 
however,  got  the  pieces  of  the  yard  down,  and  prepared  to  get 
another  yard  up;  and  as  the  gale  still  increased,  they  took  in 
the  mainsail  and  mizen-topsail,  and  set  the  main-trysail. 

As  the  night  came  on,  the  decks  were  cleared  for  working 
the  ship;  the  wind  lulled,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  storm 
of  the  day  was  over : they  were  near  to  the  coast,  and  all 
hands  flattered  themselves  that  in  a short  time  they  should 
reach  their  destined  harbour;  but  about  nine  o’clock  they  were 
struck  by  a heavy  sea,  which  threw  the  ship  on  her  beam-ends, 
and  carried  away  the  main-mast  by  the  deck,  the  heads  of  the 
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rnizen-mas  ■ and  fore-topmast  sweeping  the  decks  clear  of 
everything,  including  boats,  caboose-house,  and  bulwarks, 
and  staving  in  all  the  hatches,  state-rooms,  and  bulwarks 
the  cabin,  which  was  nearly  filled  with  water.  At 


in 


the  same  moment  six  seamen,  and  one  of  the  cabin  passengers, 
Mr.  A,  B.  Conyers,  of  Troy,  New  York,  were  swept  overboard; 
in  short,  that  fatal  wave  left  the  Albion  a wreck.  She  was  then 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  shore,  and  Captain  Williams 
steadily  and  coolly  gave  his  orders,  and  cheered  the  passengers 
and  crew  with  the  hope  that  the  wind  would  shift,  and  before 
morning  blow  off*  shore. 

The  ship  being  unmanageable,  and  the  sea  making  a complete 
breach  over,  both  crew  and  passengers  were  obliged  to  lash 
themselves  to  the  pumps  that  they  might  work  them.  All 
jrho  were  useless  on  deck  retired  below,  but  the  water  was 


knee-deep  in  the  cabin,  and  the  furniture  floating  about  ren- 
dered the  situation  dangerous  and  dreadful.  On  deck  they 
were  in  total  darkness,  and,  having  no  correct  compasses,  they 
could  not  tell  how  the  ship’s  head  lay. 

About  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  they  made  / 
the  light  of  the  Old  Head  of  Ennsale,  hut  could  not  ascertain 
its  bearing,  and  at  two  o’clock  they  found  the  ship  embayed. 
All  night  long  the  wind  had  blown  directly  on  shore,  towards 
which  the  Albion  was  drifting  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles 
hour.  The  complete  hopelessness  of  their  situation  was 


an 


known  to  few,  except  Captain  Williams ; the  coast  was  familiar 
to  him,  ana  he  must  have  seen,  in  despair  and  horror, 
throughout  the  night,  the  certainty  of  their  fate.  At  length 
the  ocean,  roaring  and  dashing  upon  the  precipice  of  rocks,  told 
them  too  plainly  that  their  hour  was  come.  Captain  Williams 
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summoned  all  the  passengers  up  who  had  not  before  been  on 
deck,  and  briefly  told  them  that  the  ship  must  soon  strike —it 
was  impossible  to  preserve  her.  Their  state  was  pitiable; 
many  of  them  had  received  considerable  injury  when  the  sea 
first  struck  her,  and  were  scarcely  able  to  come  on  deck; 
others  had  been  incessantly  assisting  at  the  pumps;  and  it  is 
an  interesting  fact,  that  Miss  Powell,  of  Canada,  daughter  of 
Judge  Powell,  an  amiable  young  lady,  was  desirous  of  being 
allowed  to  take  her  turn.  One  gentleman,  who  had  been 
extremely  ill  during  the  voyage,  Mr.  William  Everhart,  of 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  was  too  feeble  to  crawl  to  the  deck 
without  assistance,  though,  strange  to  say,  he  was  the  only 
cabin  passenger  who  was  saved.  Professor  Eisher  never  came 
on  deck,  and  perished  below. 

Their  situation,  at  that  moment,  is  indescribable,  and  can 
scarcely  be  dwelt  upon,  much  less  to  attempt  to  detail  its 
horrors.  Major  Gough,  of  the  British  army,  remarked,  “That 
Death,  come  as  he  would,  was  an  unwelcome  messenger,  but 
that  they  must  meet  him  like  men.”  Very  little  was  said  by 
the  others ; the  men  waited  in  silence  for  the  expected  shock. 
General  Lefebvre  Desnouettes  during  the  voyage,  had  evidently 
wished  to  remain  without  particular  observation ; and,  to  pre- 
vent his  being  known,  besides  taking  passage  under  a feigned 
name,  had  suffered  his  beard  to  grow  during  the  whole  voyage. 
He  had  the  misfortune,  before  the  ship  struck,  to  be  much 
bruised,  and  one  of  his  arms  was  broken,  which  disabled  him 
from  exertion  if  it  could  have  been  of  any  avail. 

It  is  barely  possible  to  conceive  the  horrors  of  their  situation: 
the  deadly  and  relentless  blast  impelled  them  to  destruction — 
the  ship  a wreck — the  raging  of  the  billows  against  the  pre- 
cipice on  which  they  were  driving,  sending  back  from  the 
caverns  and  the  rocks  the  hoarse  and  melancholy  warnings  of 
death — dark,  cold,  and  wet.  In  such  a situation,  the  stoutest 
heart  must  have  quaked  with  utter  despair.  Wlien  there  is  a 
ray  of  hope,  there  may  be  a corresponding  buoyancy  of  spirit ; 
when  there  is  any  thing  to  be  done,  the  active  man  may  drown 
the  sense  of  danger  while  exerting  himself;  but  here  there 
was  notliing  to  do  but  to  die ! 

Just  at  the  grey  of  dawn  the  Albion  struck  on  a reef,  her 
upper-works  beat  in  over  the  rocks,  and  in  about  half  an  hour, 
after  coming  in  over  the  first  reef,  they  parted  midships,  and 
her  quarter-deck  drifted  in  on  the  top  of  the  inside  ledge,  im- 
mediately under  the  cliffs.  The  perpendicular  precipice  of 
rocks  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  the  sea  beating  for 
ages  against  it  had  worn  large  caverns  in  its  base,  into  which 
the  waves  rushed  'V’iolently,  sending  back  a deep  and  hollow 
sound,  then  running  out  in  various  directions,  forming  whirl- 
pools of  great  violence.  Eor  some  distance  from  tlie  precipice, 
rocks  rise  out  of  the  water,  broad  at  bottom,  and  sharp  at  top; 
on  one  of  these  the  Albion  first  struck,  the  next  wave  threw 
her  farther  on  the  rock,  the  third  farther  still,  until,  nearly 
balanced,  she  swung  round,  and  her  stern  was  driven  against 
another  near  in  shore. 

In  this  perilous  situation,  every  wave  making  a complete 
breach  over  her,  many  were  drowned  on  deck.  Up  to  the 
period  of  her  parting,  nearly  twenty  persons  were  clinging  to 
the  wreck,  among  whom  were  two  females,  Mrs.  Pye  and  Miss 
Powell.  Captain  Williams  had,  with  several  others,  been 
swept  away  soon  after  she  struck,  a circumstance  which  may 
oe  attributed  to  the  very  extraordinary  exertions  which  he 
used  to  the  last  moment  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  the 
infortunate  passengers  and  crew.  A woman,  but  who  Mr. 
Everhart  could  not  distinguish,  fell  near  him  and  cried  for 
lelp.  He  left  his  hold  and  raised  her  up — another  wave  came, 
mt  she  was  too  far  exhausted  to  sustain  herself  and  sunk  on 
he  deck,  and  the  next  wave  swept  her  into  the  vast  abyss  of 
he  ocean, 

A short  time  before  the  vessel  parted,  the  mate  and  six  of 
ihe  crew  got  away  from  her.  After  gaining  a rock  in  a very 
exhausted  state,  the  mate  was  washed  off,  but  by  the  assistance 
)f  Providence  was  enabled  to  gain  it  before  the  return  of  the 
?ea.  He  was  obliged  to  lie  down  to  regain  a little  strength, 
ifter  the  severe  bruises  and  contusions  he  had  received  on  the 
)ody  and  feet,  before  he  could  attempt  to  climb  the  rock,  which 
vas  nearly  perpendicular.  One  of  the  passengers.  Colonel 


Augustine  J Provost,  reached  the  rock  alive,  but  wag^  to- 
gether with  one  of  the  stewards,  "washed  off  and  drowned  • 

Some  of  the  passengers  were  suflbeated  on  deck,  and  in  the 
fore-rigging,  and  some  must  have  been  destroyed,  by  an  anchor 
which  was  loose  on  the  forecastle,  before  the  ship  parted. 
The  devastation  which  followed  was  frightful.  The  entire 
cargo,  consisting  of  cotton,  rice,  turpentine,  and  bees’ -wax, 
together  with  a quantity  of  silver  and  gold  to  a large  amount, 
was  in  all  directions  beaten  about  by  the  violence  of  the  sea, 
without  a possibility  of  saving  it. 

Perceiving  that  the  stern  was  higher  out  of  water  and  the 
sea  had  less  power  in  its  sweep  over  it,  Mr.  Everhart  went  aft. 
He  now  perceived  that  the  bottom  had  been  broken  out  of  the 
ship.  The  heavy  articles  must  have  sunk,  and  the  cotton  and 
lighter  articles  were  floating  around,  dashed  by  every  "wave 
against  the  rocks.  Presently  the  ship  broke  in  two,  and  all 
those  who  remained  near  the  bow  were  lost.  Several  from  the 
stem  of  the  ship  had  got  on  the  side  of  the  precipice,  and  were 
hanging  by  the  crags  as  well  as  they  could.  Although 
weakened  by  previous  sickness  and  present  suffering,  Mr. 
Everhart  made  an  effort  and  got  upon  the  rock,  and  stood 
upon  one  foot,  which  was  the  only  hold  he  could  obtain.  He 
saw  several  around  him,  and,  amongst  the  rest.  Colonel  Provost, 
who  observed,  on  seeing  him  take  his  station,  “ Here  is  another 
poor  fellow.”  But  the  waves  rolling  heavily  against  them,  and 
often  dashing  the  spray  fifty  feet  above  their  heads,  gradually 
swept  those  who  had  taken  refuge,  one  by  one,  away;  and  one 
poor  fellow  losing  his  hold,  grasped  the  leg  of  Mr.  Everhart 
and  nearly  pulled  him  from  his  place.  Weak  and  sick  as  he 
was,  Mr.  Everhart  stood  several  hours  on  one  foot  on  a little 
crag,  the  billows  dashing  over  him,  and  quite  benumbed  with 
cold. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  the  tide  ebbed  so  as  to  render  it 
possible,  the  people  descended  the  rocks  as  far  as  they  could, 
and  dropped  Mr.  Everhart  a rope,  which  he  fastened  round 
his  body  and  was  drawn  up  to  a place  of  safety.  Of  twenty - 
three  cabin  passengers  he  alone  escaped. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Purcell,  of  Garret’s 
Town,  was  informed  that  a ship  was  cast  on  the  rocks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dairy  farms  of  T.  Rochfort,  Esq.,  he  immediately 
repaired  to  the  spot,  and  at  about  the  centre  of  the  two  farms, 
foimd  a vessel  on  the  rocks  under  a high  cliffl  At  this  time, 
as  it  blew  a gale,  with  spring  tide  and  approaching  high  water, 
the  sea  ran  mountains  high;  however,  he  descended  with  some 
men  as  far  down  the  cliff  as  the  dashing  of  the  sea  would  per- 
mit them  to  go  with  safety,  and  there  had  the  horrid  spectacle 
of  viewing  five  dead  bodies  stretched  on  the  deck,  and  four 
other  fellow  creatures  distractedly  calling  for  assistance,  which 
they  Avere  unable  to  afford  them,  as  certain  death  would  have 
attended  the  attempt  to  render  them  any.  Of  those  in  this 
perilous  situation,  one  was  a female,  whom,  though  it  Avas  im- 
possible to  hear  from  the  Avind  and  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  yet 
from  her  gestures  and  the  stretching  out  of  her  hands,  they 
judged  she  was  calling  and  imploring  for  that  assistance  they 
Avere  incapable  of  affording  her. 

At  this  time,  the  greater  part  of  the  A’^essei  lay  on  a rock,  and 
|)art  of  the  stern,  where  this  i)oor  Avoman  lay,  projected  over  a 
narroAv  creek  that  divided  this  rock  from  another.  Here  th 
sea  ran  over  her  with  the  greatest  fury,  yet  she  kept  a firm 
hold;  but  they  soon  perceived  that  the  A^esscl  Av'as  broken  across 
Avdiere  she  projected  over  the  rock;  and  after  many  AvaA’^es 
dashing  against  her,  this  part  of  tlie  vessel  rolled  into  the 
waves,  and  they  had  the  heart-rending  scene  of  seeing  the  poor 
Avoman  perish.  Three  men  lay  towards  the  stern  of  the  vessel, 
one  of  whom  stuck  to  a mast  Avhich  projected  towards  the  cliff, 
to  Avhom,  after  many  attempts,  they  succeeded  in  throwing  a 
rope,  and  brought  him  safe  ashore.  Another  they  also  saved; 
but  the  constant  dashing  of  the  waA'es  put  an  end  to  .the  suffer- 
ings of  the  others. 

On  hearing  of  the  disaster,  Mr.  Marks,  the  American  consul, 
liastened  to  tlie  spot,  and  did  all  tliat  a man  of  humanity  could 
to  aid  tlie  survivors  and  saA'c  the  property.  As  the  dead  bodies 
lay  on  the  shore,  the  mate  pointed  them  out  to  him,  and  he 
affixed  each  person’s  name  to  the  corpses,  and  had  them  buried 

a row,  and  the  graves  numbered,  so  tluit  if  the  relatives  of 
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any  of'  the  'deQoasiBd  wished;  to  Jsiaye  thoni.  dj^interr,edj  - thi^i? 
bodies  icould  be  easily  found,  Ainojig  tbe  bodies  washed  asbpre 
was  that  of. a Ecench  lady;  .siie.,was  extremely  beautiful,  and 

when  iiEst  discovered  by  some,  respectable  persons  it  w^r  en- 
tirely naked.  A boy,  who  fii^t  .saw  th,e.body,  took  off  his  out- 
side coat:  and;  covered  it;  and  it  related  of, others  of  the 
country  people,  that;  they  < also  took  off  their  warm  cdothin^.  and 
put  thiOpi  on  the  half-perished  part  of , the  crew  that  escaped. 
Mr.  Marks  had  coffins  provided  for  each  body,  a clergy nran  of 
the  Church  of  England  officiated  ^ tbe  fnnejr^,  .a^ 
hiiried  in*  Templetrine  churehyard,  four  niiles  frpm  ICinsalp,  and 
o/ie  frpm  the  fatal  spot.  , , ; _ / 

Mr.  Everhart  was. taken  to,  ,thp  hospitable  mansion  pf, 
James  3.  Gij^ns,  where  he  lay  lor  .several  weeks  eicpeediiigly 
ill : receiving  the  kindest  attention.  Indeed,  the  attentions  paid 
to  alb  the  suryivors.-were  ,iii  the,  tr^e  style  of  IrAh  ho&pitnlky, 
Mnny  of  the  passengers  held  distinguislied  sl^tions  in  society, 
in  notary,  lite^rary , and  commercial  capaGities ; : among  whom, 
were  Eieufc.-Gbh  Augustine,  J.  Prevost,  and  Major  W^am 
Giough,-of.the  6§th  regiment; , Be v.  G.  .E,  G-.-Hiff,  la^t  from 
Jamaica^;  'W'iUiam  H..  Dwight,  of  Bostpn;  Professor , Fisher,  of- 
Yale  Qollege,  Aew  Haven,  who  was  distingjuished  for  his  private 
virtue  and  profouiffi  literary  uttai^^l^cnts^  he  was  ,pir9lessor  of 
mathematics  a^d  natural  philosophy,  and,,  intended  to  mak^  ^ 
professional,  tour  in  Europe. , But  the  most  distinguished  suf-. 
ferer,  waS'Gen.  .Lefehvre  .Desnouettes:  during  j^-  Jopg  series  pf. 
years  he  had  braved  death  in  tlm  .t^ld,  fighting  most 

gallant  /Stylo,  and  escaped  tc  perish  .at.  last  in  this  'Catastrophe, 
'vvhen  his  mipd  wias  perhaps  less,  tlian  at.any  othpr  period  of  bis 
life,  reconciled  to  the  stroke  of  fate.  His. . .situatiph,  was  every . 
way  peculiar. , It:  is  well  known -that  he  had  been  .one  of  ,the 
favourite  and  most  distinguished  of  Napoleon’s  military  gene- . 
rals,  and  tdat  he  took  part  in.  tire  combination  against  Louis 
NYIli.  ,On  the  landing  of  bis  old  commander.  ,irorn  Elba,  , he. 
joined  the,  tetter  witli  headlong  enthusiasm  in  his, last  campaign, 
and  being  dnaIly;proscrihed  by  the. royal  government  took  re- 
fuge in  the  United  States,  Here  _ his  misfortunes,  reputatiopj , 
intelligence,  and  manly,  unexceptio.nablp  deportment  rendered 
him  an  object  of  universal  esteem.  To  escape,  as  he  used  to 
remark,,  pity  apd  curiosity^  tp  eounter^t.  memory,  and  tp  gra-r 
tlfy  the  naWal  activity  pf  his  prind,. he  retu^  tp  i-ne  Ex;ench 
grant,  in  Alabamg,  where  he  labpnred  in  the.  fields, , under  the 
burning  . sun,  with  a reckless  exertipn  wliiph  p^pved  very  . in- 
jurious to  his  health.  Mis  wife^  ^^  accpinplished’ 

woman,  remaine.d  behind  in  Erappe  to  , look  over  his  interests, 
there..  Be  hiipself,  nfter  Anvin'gybeg^^^  his  agricultu.ral  toil, 
never  quitted  it  untd  ^9  yisit,  V^Ash- 

ington  pn  bnsinesA  - At ’^hgth  he  ad4?‘^9Ssed.a;  petition  to  the 
Erench  gpvernment  pf{jLying  tp  be  alloAvbd  to  return  home.  He. 
received  Erections  to  procepd  to  Hpllbnd,.  gnd,  .there,  waif  the 
finA>plcasnre,pf  the  king;,  and ,pn' his  w.ay  tp  Livei'po.pL met 
with watery. grave  on  the  HAsh  cpast.  I , 

djhis  terrible  wreck  and  loss  of  bpiman  life,  dnd  pn  the  part, 
of  Mi.  Everhart  such  a mixacidous  preseryatipn,  excited  the 
public  sensibility  throughout  Europe, and  America.; , When  he 
landed  at  Liverpool  .it  was.  difficult,  for  him  to  get  along  the 
streets,  thp  people  crowdej  around  in  such  nu.mhers,  tp  spe  fhe 
only  passenger  saved  from  the,  wreck  of  the  Albion.  . 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  a life-bo£it  on  this  dangerous 
part  of  the  coast,, the'  loss  pf  fife  wa^^  tremendous^  , 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOES  FOB  BHIPS. 


A most  ingenious,  experimentalist  in  electrical  matters,  and  the 
disastrous  pffects  of  lightning  upon  sliipk  at  aAXiverpopl 
meeting  .of  the  British  Associatipn,  rpad  reports  on;  the  loss  of 
his  Majesty’s  ships  Duke  and  Busselh  and  siipuar  accidents,^^ 
He  'said  that  be  could  slate  upwards  of  a thousand  cases  of 
destruction  by  the  same  agency,  and  many  ships,  .he  had  no 
doubt,  which  had  never  be.en  heard,  pf  from  the  .period  of  their 
having  set  sail  bad  beeii.  destroyed  in  the  sarne  way.  ,By  a 
very  neat  .experiment  he  .proved  tlih  utility  of  lightning',  c 
ductors  as.giPplied  fo  hpnsek  .He  placed  a sniall  q^  of. 
gunpowder,  witbin  a modpi  pf  a hpuse  placed  before  hiih.  WEb. 
9ie  cPfidUcting-wife  MtaChed, ' the  fimd  pa^^  down  imper-  . 
ceptibly,  but  the  moment ’this  \^as  removed,  the  gubpowder  ex- 


ploded. After  .having  spoken  forcibly  pf  the  dangers  to  whick  tb^e 
ships  . were  e?:ppsed  from lightning,,  the;  Ifccturcr  proceeded  to 
sboW:  tbat  it  was  possible,  by , a very  simple  cpntrivanee,  tp 
adapt  conductors  to  them.  This , he. said,,  consisted  in  . placing 
cqpper  rods  in  a contiguous  line  , down  the  masts  into  the  wat^r^ 
Tliis  was  also  illustrated  by. experiments  on  the,  model  of  a 
vessel.  The  first  experinjent  was  briefly  asyfollpws, — Bonm 
gnjapowder  was  placed  on  the  main-mast  of  the  ship.  , AsmaH 
quantity , of  percussion  powder  was  put  into , a little  papjsr 
fminel,  about  pne^third  down  the  mash  The  conducting-chain 
pasMng  this,  was  carried  into  a boat  floating  in  theiW^®y>  An> 
wbich  also  was  placed  a quantity  of  powder.  , Mr. 
explained,  that , by  the  conductors  used  pu  bp.ard  of.  yessels  at 
sea,  the  electricity  was  at  once  dissipated  ipto  the  water. , In 
this  expericneut,;  however,  he.  wished 'tp  show  that  it  could  be 
cpndnoted  furtber.  , An  artificial  .cloud,  represented  by  a 
pended  mass  of  light  cottom  was  chmged  with  - elictricity^ 
from  the  machine.,  This  was  .brpught.in.  contact  .Wifb  the  mast 
of  the  ship,  when  the  powder  on  .the  cap  pf  the.ca?^!,  that  in 
the  boat,  and  not  .Hat  on,  the  tahlC),. instantaneously  .exploded. 
The.  percussion  powder  escaped,  the  fluid  havipg.  been  eon- 
duefed  past  it.;  Mr.  Harris  said  he  had  the  greatpst  confldepp.e 
m,,thia.-sprt  ,pf  .conductor,  aud,  he  read  several  testimpmals  .tp 
its  practical  utility.  The,  last  experiment  was  one  to  show,  the 
effect^  of  lightning,  witboiut  a cohduetor.  A modpl  of  a ship’s; 
ma^  iv'as  reared  on  the  (Stage,,  >yith  tlie  metal  conductor  fi^ed;' 
in  a small  groove  down  one  side.  A strong  shock , was  appiipd 
Withput  any • otlier  .efept  than.,tlm  *‘^hg.ht.  crackling  spund,  that 
is"  usual.  The  conductqr  was.  then  .pempyed;  a sni^U 
of  gunpowder^  it  was  stilted,  wap,  plaped  between  the  t\vo. 
scgm.ents  of  He  divided  mast,  tlm  §lto,ck  fWas  applied,;  and  the. 
m'ast.;Was  .instantly  blowm , asunder.  The.  effect  pf  thi^,  wc 
tr.ffiy  say,  waa,  electriciil  ; , ^ . ^ , , , . . . ; 


A GHNEEOUS 'TAE.  ; 

A young,  but  experienced  sk.ater,  wiH  the  grrmeful  rapidity 
of  He  feathered  Mercury,  Was  gliding  ’ pver  He  ice,  when  bp 
saw  at  a distance  pome  confusion^  an,d  heard  an  eXplamhAlon 
that  ,a  young,  lord  would  certainly  he  d.roWned.  He , immedU 
ately  calked  Kis  courseh'ahd  then  moved  towards  He.'yOuth, 
Wdibiii  he  hHeld  holding  .by,  the  edge  of  the  ioe,  stru^li'ng  tp, 
extricate  bimseff,  .'and  crying  loudly  aptisHnee.'^  "'As'  the’ 
sb^er  ApproaHea,  he  heg^ged  the  youhglpH  to  be  silent,  and 
Hen  ho.faiiig  his  haiMkerchief-  by  mp^  Qorn^^^  Hr9'^E:he; 
other  to  hi.n.n  at  the  same,  time  pxHpding  his^kHt  to  the 
.utmost,  that 'he  mAght  keep  He,  weight  bis  own  hocjy  as  far' 

■ as  possible  frprii  He  broken  part  of  the  icGr  una  that  the 
sound  might ' have'  He  b A^er  cliarice  of  su^t^ming  thp  ’TT?!  - ?r 
when  he  should  get  lipph,  it.  Hkt  A^^^Hb 
had  vi^w®^  .scerie  lrdm  the  ‘shore^  ran  tP  the  bep;evelerit 
skater,  Hihpgj  ‘Hvast,  avast,  brother, ;thesMders  on  whiehwou 
stand  have  ho  hold;  that  H^alling'  lubber  is  niore  likely  to 
draw  ypu  to  - the  bottom,  than  you  to  hepye  him  above  board, 
or.'tPw'him  on  slipre;  catch  fast  hold  of  HiYhere' With  ,yoUr 
larboard  hand.”'  So  .saying,  he  jerked  He  end  pf  a.  piede  of 
rope  to  He  skater,  while  he  himself  stopd  fifm  on  .H.e  iee,  j 
holding  the  pHer  end.’ ' ‘‘How,  hoys,  behr.a  han^’^’  9ried  he;^j/| ; 
“ hilloa,  pull  away.”  Thus  the  ypwng  lotd/was  pulled' to  aaafejf 


part  of  the  ice.  The  sailor,  after  contemplating  HA™  with  a 
look . of  contempt,'  Hid,  A‘:2ounds,  what  aysqhHbPE  did  you 


make  friehdy  why,  if  I'have  not  seen  a whole  ship’s  Crew  go 
tP  the  bottom  with  less  noise  than  cam.e  from  your  jaw-port:” 
Whether  it  Ava's  ‘the  shivering  ‘ Condition  iff  which  the  young 
lord  was,  that  deprived  him  of  recoli|cfi6n,  or  his  being^  of- 
fended  at  the  sailor’s  sppech,  cannot  heAknoHn,  but  he  certainly  ’ 
went  away  With  all  the  eXpeditioh  he  could,  and  without  saying 

a word,  , . , , . A 

The  gHerous  skater,  Heh  shaking  the  sailor  by  the  hand 
offered  him  ,a  guinea  lor  hi$  ’assistance ' iii  saving  the  young 
lord  from  being' drowned.  ' ‘ 

^‘He  is'  not  worth  the  moKey,”  said  He.s^^*  ^ther 
ittflsted  upoh  his  kcceptanco  of  it,  tP  wHkSi  he  at  last  con- 
sented, saying.  ' 

; ‘‘‘  Well,  sir,  since  you  m^iskiipon  it,  IT  acbept  your  gmnea ; 
but',  '6ti"my  conscience,  you  have  a d-^d  hard  bargain.” 
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AND  .ADVENTUEB:8  AT  SEA. 


JACK’S  TRICK  UPON  THE  BOATSWAIN.  ^ 

The  fiext  day,  the  Hkrpy  was  at  anchdr  in  Gibralter  Bay; 
the  on  shore,  directing  the  gig  to  be  sent  for  him 

heifor'e  nine  o’clock;  after  which  hour  the  Sally  Port  is  only 
open,  by  special  permission.  . ‘ 

^ lliere  happ^ened  to  be  a ball^iven  by  the  , officers  of  the  gac- 
irison  on  that' evening,  and  a polite  invitation  w^a»  sent  to  the 
officers  of  H,M.  sloop  Harpy. . As  those  ^ho  accepted  the  in- 
vitation would  be  detained  late,  it  was  npt  possible  for  tl^em  to 
come  of  that  night.  And  as  their  services  were  required  for  the 
next  day.  Captain  'yilson  allo)ved  them  to  remain  on  shore  until 
.seven  o’clock  next!  rnorning,  at  which  hoi^,  sis  there  was  a 
large  parjy,  there  woidd  be.  two  beats  (sent  for  them.  ' 

Mr.  Asper  obtained  Jeavje,  and  asked  perpnssion  tp  take  Jack 
)vith  him;  to  which  Hr.  Sawbridge  consented,  other 

officers  obtained  leav_e,(pnd,  among  others,  the  boatswain,  who, 
aA^are'  that  his  services, . would'  be  ,in  request  as  soon  as  the 
equipmenl;  conuneaceipent:^  jjLsked  permission  this  evening.  And 
Hr.  Bawbridge, , feeling  th^fc  he  ,Gpehl  be  better  spared  at  this 
than  at  ,any'Qt;li^.;timie,  consented.. -Asper  and  Jack  went  to 
an  inn,  dined,  belpoke  beds,  and  then  dressed  themselves  for 
the  ball,  which  was  very  brilliant,  and,  from  the  company  of  ? 
the  officers,  very  pleasant.  .Captain  Wilson  looked  on  at  the  . 
commencement,  and  ^ben  returned  on  board.  Jack  behaved 
(■with  hisusuaJl  politeness,  danced  till  two  o’clock,  and  then  as 
tlxe  boll  thinned,  Asper  proposed  that  they  should  retire. 
Having  once  more  applied,  to  the  refreshment-room,  they  had 
procured  their  hats,  and  were  about  to  depart,  Avhen  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  garrison  asked  Jack  if  he  would  like  to  see  a 
baboon,  -which  liad  just  been  brought-down  from  the  rock;  and, 
taking  some  of  the  cakes,  they  repaired  to  the  court  where  the 
animal  was  chained  down  to  a small  tank.  Jack  fed  the  brute 
till  all  the  cakes  were  gone,  and  then,  because  he  had,  no  more 
to  give, him,  the  baboon  flew  at  Jack,  who,  in  making  his  re- 
treat, fell  hack  into  the  tank,  whicli  Avas  about  two  feet  deep. 
This  was  a.joke;  and  having  laughed  heartily,  they  wished  the 
offiqer  good  night,  and  went  to  the  inn. 

N,oav,  with  the  number  of  officers  of  the  Harpy  on  shore,  who 
lad  all  put  up  at  the  same  inp,  and  other  occupants,  the  land- 
ord  Avas  obliged  to  put  his  company  into  double  and  treble- 
jedded,  rooms;  but  this  was  of  little  consequence.  Jack  was 
ibovm  into  a double-bedded  room,  and  proceeded,  to  undress; 
he  other  was  evidently,  occupied,  by  the  h^avy  breathing 
vhich  saluted  Jack’s  ear. 

As' jack  undressed,  he  recollected  that  . his  trousers  were  wet  ^ 
hrqugh,  and  to  dry  them  he  opened  the  window,  hung  them 
•ut,  and  then  jammed  doAvn  the  window  again  upon  them,  to 
i,old  them  in  their  position,  after  which  he  turned  in  and  fell 
ast  asleei).  At  six  o’clock  he  was  called,  as  he  had  requested, 
nd  proceeded  to  dress,  hut  to  his  astonishment  found  the 
dndoAV  thrown  open  and  Iris  trousers  inissiug.  It  was  evident, 
hat  his  pn.r|#er  in  the  room  had  throAvn  tlie  window  open 
uring  the  night,  and  that  his  troqsers  having  fallen  doAvn  into 
he  street,  had  been  walked  off  with  by  somebody  or  another, 
ack  looked  out  of  the  window  once  more,  and  perceived  that 
'hq^yer  had  thrown  open  the  window  had  been  unwell  during 
night.  A nice  dr\mken  companion  I have  had,  thought 
apk;  but  .wbat’s  to  be  done?  ■ And  in  saying  this  he  walked 
p to  the  other  bed,  and  perceived  that  it  was  tenanted  by  the 
oatewain.  Well,  thought  Jack,  as  Mr.  Biggs  has  thou^ffit 
roper  to  lose  iny  trousers,  I think  I have  a right  to  take  his, 
r at  least  the  Avear  of  them  to  go  on  board.  It  was  but  last 
ight  he  declared  that  decency  must  give  Avay  to  duty,  and  that 
le  orders  of  a superior  officer  must  be  obeyed,  Avith  or  without 
laments.  I know  he  is  obliged  to  be  on  board,  and  now  he 
lall  try  how  he  likes  to  obey  orders  in  his  sliirt  tails.  So 
vgitating.  Jack  took  the  trousers  of  the  boatswain,  who  still 
lored,  although  he  had  been  called,  and,  putting  tliem  on,  com- 
eted  the  rest  of  liis  dress,  and  quitted  the  room.  He  went  to 
at  of  Mr.  Asper,  where  he  found  him  just  ready,  and,  having 
ud  the, bill,  for  Asper  had  forgotten  his  purse,  they  proceeded 
iwn  to  the  ^aily  Port,  where  they  found  other  officers  waiting, 
fficient  to  lond  the  first  boat,  which  shoved  off,  and  they  went 
I board.  As  soon  as  he  was  down  beloAv,  Jack  liastened  to : 


change  his  trousCys,  and-  unobserved  by  any’  one,  threw  those 
belonging  to  Mr.  Biggs  on  a chair  in  his  cabin^  he  Avent  on  deck, 
and  waited  the  issue  of  the  affair. 

Before  Jack  left  thefiotel,  he.  had  told  the  waiter  *tliat  there 
was  the  boatswain  still  fast  asleep,  and  that  he  must  be  roused 
up  immediat^y^  and  this  injunGtiem  was  obeyed;  The  boat- 
SAA^ain^-wha  had  drunk  too  much  the.  night  before,  and,  as  Jack 
had  truly  imagined,  had  opened,  the  window  because  he  was  un- 
well, was  wakened  up,  and  hearing  hoAv  late  it  was,  hastened  to 
dress  hiniself. : Not  Ending  bis  trousers,  he  rang  the  bell,  sup- 
posing that  they  had  been  taken  down  to  be  brushed,,andinthe 
mean  time,  puf  every  thing  eHe,  that  bee  might  lose  n»  time: 
the  waiter  that  answered  .the  beU,  denied  having  taken  the 
trpusers  out  qf  tjie  room,  and  poor  Mr.  Biggs  was  in  a sad  quan- 
dary. What  bad  beporne  of  them,  he  could  not  tell;  ffie  bad  no 
reeolleetion  of  having  gone  to  bed  the  night  before ; he ' inquired 
of  the  waijtei^  .j-yvbo  sajd  that  he  kneAv  nothing  about  them-— 
that  be  very,  tipsy  when  he  came  home,:  and  that  when  he 

be  had.fou^  the  window  open,  and  it  appeared  tliat 
be  had. been;  Jin  well~i-he  supposed  that  he  bad  thrown  his  trousers 
out  of  the  window.  Time  flcAv,  and  the  boatsAvain  Avas  in 
despair..  “ Could  .they  lend  him  a pair?” 

“ He  Avould  call  his  master.” 

The  master  of  the  ;inn,  knew  very  well  the  difference  of  ra(nk 
between  officers,  and  those  whom  he  could  trust  and  .those 
whom  b®  could  not.  He  sent  up  the  bill  by  the  Avaiter,  and 
stated  that,  for  a deposit,  the  gentleman  might  have  a pair 
of  trousers.  The  boatsAVain  felt  in  his  pockets,  and  then  re- 
membered that  all,  his  money  was  in  his  trousers’  pocket.  He 
could  not  only  not  leave  a deposit,  but  could  not  pay  his  bill. 
The  landlord,, was  inexorable.,  It  was  bad  enough  to  lose  his 
money,  but  he  could  not  lose  more.  ; 

‘‘ f shall.be  tried  by  a covHt-martial  by  heavens  !’’  ex 
claimed  the  boatsAvain.  “ It’s  not  far  from  the  Sally  Port ; 1:11 
make  a run  for  it,  and  I can  slip  into  one  of  the  boats,  and 
get  another  pair  of  trousers  before  I report  myself  as  having 
come  on  board ; ’ so  making  up  his  mind,  the  boatswain  took 
to^  bis  beels,  and  with  his  check  shirt  tails  streaming  in  the 
wind,  ran  as  hard  as  be  could  to  Avhere  the  boat  was  waiting 
to  receive  him.  He  was  encountered,  by  many,  but  he  only 
ran  tna  faster  the  more  they  jeered,  and,  at  last,  arrived 
breathless  at  his  goal,  new  doAvn  the  steps,  jumped  into  the 
boat,  and  squatted  on  the  stern-  sheets,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  officers  and  men,  Avbo  thought  him  mad.  He  stated  in 
a few  words  that  somebody  had  stolen  bis  trousers  during  the 
night  ; and  as  it  was  already  late,  the  boat  shoved  nff,  the 
raep  ,as  well  as  officers  convulsed  Avith  high  laughter. 

“Have  any  of  you  a pea  jacket!’’  inquired  the  boatsAvain  of 
the  men — but  the  Aveather  wqs  so  warm  that  none  of  them  had 
brought  a pea  jacket.  The  boatSAvain  looked  round,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  officers  were  sitting  on  a boat-cloak. 

“Whose  bjoat-cloak  is  that?”  inquired  the  boatswain.  • 

“ Mine,”  replied  Gascoigne.;  . • •: 

“I  trust,  Mr.  Gascoigne,  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  lend 
it  to  me  to  go  up  the  side  with.” 

“ Indeed  I will  not,’’’  replied  Gascoigne  who  would  sooner 
have  thrown  it  overboard  and  have  lost  it,  than  not  behold  the 
anticipate. fun:  recollect  I asked  you  for  a fishing  litie,  when 

we, were  becalmed  off  Gape  St.  Vincent,  and  you  cent  Avord 
that  you’d  see  me  d — d first.  Now  I will  just  see  you  the  same 
before  yen  have  my  boat-cloak. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Gascoigne,  I’ll  give  you  three  lines,  directly  I get 
on  bo^rd.” 

“I  dare  say  you  Avill,  but  that  won’t  do  nbw.  ‘Tit  for  tat, 
Mr  Boatswain,  and  hang  all  favours,”  implied  Gascoigne,  Atho  , 
was  steering  the  boat,  having  been  isent  bn  shore  for  the 
others.  “ In  bow— -rowed  of  all.”  The  boat  wa^  laid  along- 
side, the  relentless  Gascoigne  caught  up  hi^  boat-clockas  tiie 
other  officers  rose  to  go  on  board,  and  ix)iling  it  u^),  in  spite  of 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  Mr.  Biggs,  tossed  it  into  tiie  main 
chains,  to  the  man  who  had  throwfi  the  stern  faSt:  and  toinake 
the  situation  of  Mr.  Biggs  still  mbre  deplorable,  the  first  lieu- 
tenant Ivas  standing  looking  into  the  boat,  ah d’ Captdin.  Wil- 
son walking  the  quarter-deck. 

“Come,  Mr.  Biggs,  I expected  you  off  in  tbb  first  boat,” 
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cried  Mr.  Sawbridge;  “be  as  smart  as  you  please,  for  the  yards 
are  not  yet  squared.” 

“Shall  I go  ahead  in  this  boat,  and  square  them,  sir?” 

“ That  boat,  no;  let  her  drop  astern,  jump  up  here  and  lower 
down  the  dingey.  What  the  devil  do  you  sit  there  for,  Mr. 
Biggs  ?— you’ll  oblige  me  by  showing  a little  more  activity,  or, 
by  Jpve,  you  may  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  asking  to  go 
on  shore  again.  Are  you  sober,  sir?” 

The  last  observation  decided  Mr.  Biggs.  He  sprung  up 
from  the  boat  just  as  he  was,  and  touched  his  hat  as  he 
passed  the  first  lieutenant.  * 

“ Perfectly  sober,  sir;  but  I’ve  lost  my  trousers.” 

“ So  it  appears,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Sawbridge,  as  Mr.  Biggs 
stood  on  the  plane-shear  of  the  sloop  where  the  hammock  net- 
ting divides  for  an  entrance,  with  his  shirt  tails  fluttering  in 
the  sea  breeze;  but  Mr.  Sawbridge  could  not  contain  himself 
any  longer,  he  ran  down  the  ship  ladder  which  led  on  the 
quarter-deck,  choked  with  laughter.  Mr.  Biggs  could  not  de- 
scend until  after  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  the  conversation  had  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  all;  and  every  eye  in  the  ship  was  on 
K J-  *5 

“ What’s  all  this?”  said  Captain  Wilson,  coming  to  the  gang- 
way. 

“Duty  before  decency,”  replied  Jack,  enjoying  the  joke, 

Mr.  Biggs  recollected  the  day  before-— he  cast  a furious 
look  at  Jack,  as  he  touched  his  hat  to  the  captain,  and  then 
dived  down  to  the  lower  deck. 

If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  indignation  of  the  boatswain 
it  was  to  find  that  his  trousers  had  come  on  board  before  him. 
He  now  felt  that  a trick  had  been  played  him,  and  also  that 
our  hero  must  have  been  the  party,  but  he  could  prove  no- 
thing : he  could  not  say  who  slept  in  the  same  room,  for  he 
was  fast  asleep  when  Jack  went  to  bed,  and  fast  asleep  when 
J ack  quitted  the  room. 

The  truth  of  the  story  soon  became  known  to  all  the  ship, 
and  “duty  before  decency’’  became  a bye-word.  The  boat- 
swain was  very  obnoxious  to  the  men,  and  in  consequence  of 
Jack’s  known  opinions  on  the  rights  of  man,  and  having 
served  out  their  enemy,  he  became  a great  favourite  with  the 
seamen,  and  as  all  favourites  are  honoured  by  them  with  a 
sobriquet,  our  hero  obtained  that  of  Equality  Jack. — Midship- 
man Easy, 


SUFFERINGS  OF  A BRITISH  SEAMAN. 

Ix  1614,  Sir  William  Monsou  was  sent  to  scour  the  Scotch: 
and  Irish  Seas,  which  were  much  infested  with  pirates  ; 
nevertheless,  the  next  year,  1615,  the  ordinary  passage-boat, 
sailing  from  England  to  Dublin,  was  taken  by  a French 
pirate  ; but  a tempest  arising  immediately  after,  they  were 
obliged  to  let  it  go  again.  There  happened  to  be  three  per- 
sons then  in  it,  who  were  thus  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  wind 
and  waves,  which  carried  them  between  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, into  the  main  sea,  expecting  to  be  cast  away  every 
minute.  They  had  neither  victuals  nor  drink,  except  some 
sugar,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  boat.  Upon  this  they  lived, 
and  drank  their  own  urine,  till  their  bodies  were  so  dried 
up  that  they  could  make  no  more.  In  this  doleful  condition, 
one  of  the  company,  being  quite  spent  with  fatigue  and 
misery,  diedj  and  was  heaved  overboard  by  the  remaining 
two.  After  a while,  the  second  grew  so  feeble,  that  he  laid 
himself  along  in  the  boat,  ready  to  yield  up  the  ghost.  In 
this  extremity,  the  third  providentially  descried  a small 
island  towards  the  extremities  of  Scotland.  It  was  a great 
way  off,  but  he  encouraged  the  dying  man  to  rouse  himself 
with  hopes  of  life;  and,  accordingly,  upon  this  good  news, 
he  raised  himself  up,  and  by  and  by  the  boat  was  cast  upon 
a rock,  and  split,  the  two  men  escaping  up  into  the  island. 
They  found  nothing  growing  there — no  grass,  tree,  or  any- 
thing else  by  which  man  could  procure  subsistence  ; nor  any 
shelter  from  the  weather,  except  about  the  middle  of  the 
island,  where  there  were  two  long  stones  pitched  in  the 
^ound,  and  a third  laid  upon  them,  like  a table,  which  they 
judged  to  have  been  so  placed  by  some  fishermen  to  dry 
their  fish  upon  ; and  under  this  they  slept  at  night*  Fortu- 
nately, the  next  day  they  took  some  sea-mews,  which  they 


dried  in  the  wind  and  sun,  and  eat  them  raw.  They  also  I 
caught  some  sea-dogs,  and  found  some  eggs  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rochs,  by  the  sea-side.  Thus  they  had  wherewithal  to 
subsist,  so  as  to  keep  them  from  starving.  But  what  they 
thought  most  insupportable  was  thirst,  because  the  place 
afforded  no  fresh  water,  except  what  fell  from  the  clouds, 
and  was  left  in  certain  cavities  which  time  ha,d  made  in  the 
rock.  Neither  could  they  have  this  at  all  seasons,  because 
the  island,  or  rather  rock,  being  small  and  laying  low,  in 
stormy  weather  the  waves  dashed  over  it,  and  filled  the  pits 
with  water. 

Before  they  had  been  here  long,  they  built  a kind  of  hut  I 
with  the  boards  from  the  ruins  of  the  boat,  which  served  I 
them  for  a more  comfortable  shelter  than  the  stones,  against  i 
the  rain  and  injuries  of  the  wind  and  weather. 

In  this  condition  they  had  lived  together  for  about  the  i 
space  of  six  weeks,  comforting  one  another,  and  finding  some  i 
ease  in  their  common  calamity ; till  at  last  the  poor  Eng- 1 
lishman  being  left  alone,  the  burden  became  almost  insup-  j 
portable  ! for  one  day,  awaking  in  the  morning,  he  missed 
his  comrade,  and  getting  up,  went  calling  and  seeking  all 
about  the  island  for  him.  Not  being  able  By  any  means  to  ; 
find  him,  he  fell  into  such  despair,  that  he  frequently  re- , 
solved  to  CEist  himself  down  headlong  into  the  sea,  and  so 
put  a final  period  to  that  affliction,  of  which  he  had  endured  J 
but  one  half  while  he  had  a friend  to  divide  it  with  him. 

What  become  of  his  companion  he  Could  not  guess;  whether  ,, 
despair  forced  him  to  that  extremity,  or  whether,  getting  up 
in  the  night,  he  had  fallen  into  the  sea,  he  knew  not;  but  he 
rather  thought  that,  through  want  of  proper  care,  he  fell  from 
the  rock  as  he  was  looking  for  bird’s  eggs,  for  it  was  very  steep 
on  that  side. 

His  loss  sorely  affected  the  poor  disconsolate  survivor,  and  | 
another  affliction  soon  befel  him.  His  only  knife,  with  which  i| 
he  used  to  cut  up  the  sea-dogs  and  sea-mews,  having  a bloody 
cloth  wrapped  round  it,  was  carried  away,  as  he  supposed,  by 
some  bird  of  prey.  Being  now  not  able  to  kill  any  more,  he  * 
was  reduced  to  the  following  extremity : with  much  difficulty 
he  got  a great  nail  out  of  one  of  the  boards  of  his  hut,  which  [i 
he  made  shift  so  to  sharpen  upon  the  stones,  that  it  served] 
him  instead  of  a knife. 

By  degrees  his  clothes  wore  out;  and  when  winter  came  on, I 
and  every  thing  bore  a more  doleful  aspect  than  before,  he! 
endured  tlie  greatest  misery  imaginable,  for  many  times  the  , 
rock  and  his  Lmt  were  so  covered  with  snow,  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  go  abroad  to  provide  his  food,  which  ex- 
tremity put  him  upon  this  invention : he  thrust  out  a little  ] 
stick  at  the  crevice  of  his  hut,  and  baited  it  with  a littlo-sea-  i 
dog’s  fat ; by  that  means  he  caught  some  sea-mews,  which  he  \ 
took  -with  his  hand  from  under  the  snow,  and  thus  kept  ' 
himself  from  starving. 

In  this  sad  and  solitary  condition  he  lived  for  about  eleven 
months,  expecting  to  end  his  days  there,  when  providentially 
a ship  came,  which  delivered  him  out  of  as  great  misery  as ' 
perhaps  any  man  was  ever  in.  - 

In  the  year  1616,  a Fleming,  named  Pickman,  coming  froni 
Drontheim,  in  Norway,  in  a vessel  laden  with  boards,  was  j 
overtaken  by  a calm,  during  which  the  current  carried  him* 
upon  the  rock,  or  island,  where  the  poor  Englishman  dragged  ■ 
on  his  miserable  existence.  ! 

This  Pickman  was  well  known  in  England  and  Holland  for  , 
his  art  and  dexterity  in  getting  out  of  the  sea  the  great  guns! 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  were  driven  upon  the  coast  of  ' 
Scotland  and  Ireland  in  1588.  ■ 

He  was  now  in  some  danger  of  being  cast  away,  and  to 
avoid  being  wrecked,  ordered  some  of  his  men  to  get  into  tile  i 
shallop,  and  to  tow  off  the  ship.  They  having  done  so,  he 
would  needs  climb  up  into  a certain  rock  to  look  for  bird’s 
eggs.  As  soon  as  they  got  up,  they,  at  some  distance,  per-  ^ 
ceived  the  figure  of  a man,  whence  they  imagined  there  were 
others  lurking  thereabout,  or  that  this  man  had  made 
his  escape  thither  to  avoid  some  pirates,  who,  if  not  pre- 
vented might  surprise  their  ship.  On  this,  without  stopping 
to  relieve  him,  they  returned,  with  all  the  haste  they  could  i 
to  their  shallop,  and  so  got  on  board. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 
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Tlie  calm  continuing,  and  the  current  of  the  sea  still  driving 
them  upon  the  island,  they  were  forced  to  get  into  the  long- 
boat, and  to  tow  the  vessel  off  again.  The  man  whom  they  had 
seen  before,  was,  in  the  meantime,  come  to  the  brink  of  the 
island,  and  made  signs,  with  his  hands  lifted  up,  entreating 
them  to  come  nearer  ; sometimes  falling  on  his  knees,  and  join- 
ing his  hands  together  begging  and  crying  to  them  for  relief. 

At  first  they  made  some  difficulty  about  going  to  him,  but 
at  length,  being  overcome  by  his  lamentable  signs,  they  went 
nearer  the  island,  where  they  saw  a stark  naked  body,  black 
and  hairy,  a meagre  and  deformed  countenance,  with  hollow 
and  distorted  eyes,  which  raised  such  compassion  in  them, 
that  they  endeavoured  to  take  him  into  the  boat ; but  the 
rock  was  so  steep  thereabout,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  land,  whereupon  they  went  about  the  island,  and  came  at 
last  to  a flat  shore,  where  they  took  him  on  board,  at  the 
same  rock  where  he  had  been  cast  on  shore.  They  saw 
□either  grass  or  tree  on  the  island,  or  any  other  shelter, 
except  the  hut  which  the  poor  man  and  his  companion  had 
built. 

The  sun  -was  set  ere  they  got  to  the  ship,  when  the  wind 
mmediately  rose,  and  drove  them  off  from  the  island. 

The  master  of  the  ship  commiserating  his  deplorable  con- 
lition,  treated  him  so  well,  that  within  a few  days  he  was 
juite  another  creature.  He  afterwards  set  him  ashore  at 
Londonderry,  and  some  time  after  saw  him  again  at  Dublin ; 
vhere  such  as  had  heard  of  his  singular  affliction,  gave  him 
noney  to  return  to  England,  his  native  country. 


A STEAM-BOAT  RACE. 

Monday  the  14th  ol  August  opened  calmly  and  beautifully. 

I The  sea  seemed  smooth  as  a polished  mirror — a sight  that  not  a 
ittle  comforted  me  on  account  of  my  companions,  as  we 
jiassed  along  the  sliingly  shore  a little  after  ^even  o’clock,  on 
■ur  Avay  to  the  harbour — where,  lo ! two  steamers  were  making 
I puttering  and  smoking  preparations  for  starting — one  an 
I'lnglish  boat,  the  other  the  French  mail-packet. 

“ Sare,”  said  in  a low  tone  the  captain  or  steward  of  the  latter, 
[tepping  up  to  us  as  we  approached — “ if  you  shall  go  wit  me — 
ien! — we  shall  take  you  for  five  shilling — the  oter  charge  you 
|en  shilling — and,  certainement!  we  shall  be  there  one  half-hour 
rst. — Sare!  we  carry  the  maille!”  he  added  with  an  important 
fir. 

“ No — I — I think,”  said  I hesitating — I think  I” — 

“ Beautiful  boat,  sare ! mi  ladi,  ver  fine  boat.” 

We  passed  on  to  make  inquiries  into  the  real  state  of  the 
luestion  as  to  fares;  and  I soon  found  that  the  Frenchman 
jad  taken  the  great  liberty  to  tell  mg,  a greater  lie ; for  the 
iiglish  boat  charged  only  five  shillings  instead  of  ten  shil- 
|ngs;  and  her  captain  seemed  such  a hearty,  thorough -going 
nglishman,  that  forthwith  we  stepped  dowm  the  accomodation, 
l.dder,  and  were  soon  on  our  way,  having  the  start  of  the 
renchman  wfiio  did  not  follow  for  several  minutes.  Our  cap- 
lin was  wroth  enough  when  I informed  him  of  the  attempted 
pposition  of  his  rival.  “ Oh,  sir,”  said  he,  “ if  you’ll  believe 
le,  those  Frenchmen  are  the  biggest  liars  God  Almighty — or 
Lther  the  devil — ever  made!  Many  and  many’s  the  passenger 
[ley’ve  done  me  out  of  in  that  way.” 

“ And — hem ! — how  many  have  you,  captain,  done  them  out 
l?---Eh!  you  understand?” 

“None,  sir — never! — honour  bright!”  he  answered  with  a 
irious  air;  and  I believed  him.  At  length  we  beheld  Mon- 
pur coming  out  of  the  harbour;  and  I began  to  feel  a little 
lirious  to  see  which  was  the  better  sailer — union-jack  or  tri- 
dour. 

“Which  is  tlie  quicker  boat?”  I asked  of  the  captain,  as  we 
ith  stood  looking  over  the  stern  at  our  companion. 

“Why— much  about  the  same;  perhaps — if  there  is  any 
I Terence,  certainly — v/hy,  sometimes  one  has  it,  and  some- 
|nes  the  other,  you  see!” 

“ Which  will  get  to  Calais  first  to-day  d’ye  think?”  f 

“ Why,  we  shall — not  a doubt  of  it.  Monsieur  won’t  fetch  | 
this  start,  anyhow — let  him  puff  and  blow  as  hard  as  he  f 
|:es!” 

“His  is  a very  good-looking  boat,  eh?” 


“ Ay,  ay — no  doubt;  all  outside,  though — like  all  the 
French ! Our  inside  and  engines  are  five-times  the  strength  of  his. 
His  boat  is  just  fit  for  this  sort  of  thing;  but  I’d  go  round  the 

world  in  mine.  I’ll  be if  I wouldn’t !” 

For  above  twelve  miles  the  two  boats  preserved  the  same 
relative  distance ; and  I felt  a kind  of  school-boy’s  interest  in 
standing  and  watching  our  competitor,  whom,  by-and-bye,  I 
regretted  to  see  certainly  beginning  to  gain  upon  us.  By  the 
time  that  we  were  about  two-thirds  on  our  way,  the  fellow  had 
positively  got  up  to  us. 

“Ah,  captain — ’tis  no  use;  we  are  over-matched;  I’m  afraid 
the  tri-colour  is  rather  too  much  for  the  union-jack,” 

“ Tri-colour  a match  for  the  union-jack ! D — d if  she  is, 
though — and  none  knows  it  better  than  she,  or  she’s  had  a 
mighty  lot  of  licking  without  learning  her  lesson !”  he  added 
with  a disdainful  air. 

“But  still  I am  afraid  that  on  this  occasion — ” 

“If  she  does  get  in  first  it’s  because  we  don’t  try  it  on  with 
her.  I don’t  care  a button  which  gets  into  harbour  first. 
What  does  it  signify?  I never  took  the  trouble  to  race  with 
her!” 

This  might  be;  but  shortly  afterwards  he  sauntered  care- 
lessly forwards,  and  in  passing  evidently  whispered  something 
to  the  engine-man  below — and  we  certainly  a little  increased 
our  speed.  By-and-bye  I observed  the  captain  looking  occa- 
sionally with  affected  indifference  at  his  rival — somewhat  stimu- 
lated nevertheless  by  the  interest  his  passengers  appeared  to  take 
in  what  looked  uncommonly  like  a race  between  the  two  boats. 
But  ’twas  of  no  use — Monsieur  gradually  passed  us!  Ilis 
triumph,  however,  was  of  short  duration;  for  as  soon  as  ever 
the  mist  which  had  come  over  us  so  suddenly,  and  completely 
hid  the  French  coast  from  our  sight,  began  to  clear  away,  lo! 
Monsieur  was  seen  to  have  run  himself  a-ground,  having  mis- 
taken his  course  in  the  mist,  and,  it  might  be  in  the  eagerness 
of  the  race,  omitted  to  sound  as  he  went  on;  through  the 
which  negligence  we  also  were  within  a hair’s -breadth  of  'n- 
curring  the  like  mishap:  but  a vigorous  effort — the  helm 
ported — the  lead  in  the  water  every  half-minute,  got  us  out  of 
our  danger — and  we  left  our  friend  to  enjoy  his  novel  and 
interesting  position  at  his  leisure.  So  that  after  all,  we  got 
first  into  harbour,  our  captain  carelessly  hinting  something 
about  superior  sailing, 


THE  DYING  SAILOR  BOY. 

Dark  flew  the  scud  along  the  wave. 

Repeated  thunders  rolled  on  high ; 

“All  hands  aloft  the  storm  to  brave!” 

At  midnight,  was  the  boatswain’s  cry. 

On  deck  sprang  every  soul  apace; 

But  one  bereft  of  human  joy. 

Within  a hammock’s  narrow  space 
Lay  stretched — a hapless  sailor  boy. 

Once  when  the  boatswain’s  pipe  would  hail, 
The  first  was  he  of  all  the  crew, 

On  deck  to  spring,  to  trim  the  sail. 

To  steer,  to  reef,  to  furl,  or  clew. 

Now  fell  disease  had  seized  a form, 

Which  nature  cast  in  happiest  mould ; 

The  bell  struck  midnight  through  the  storm — 
His  last,  his  funeral  knell  it  told. 

“ Oh,  God!”  he  cried,  and  dropt  a tear, 
“Before  ray  spirit  mounts  the  skies. 

Are  there  no  friends  or  messmates  dear, 

To  close  in  death  ray  weary  eyes?” 

“ All  hands  aloft,  loud  blows  the  wind. 
Surrounding  billows  loudly  roar;” 

He  raised  his  head  he  bowed  resigned. 

Then  backward  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

The  morning  sun  in  splendour  rose, 

The  gale  was  hushed,  and  stilled  the  wave; 

The  sea-boy  found  his  last  repose, 

In  ocean’s  deep  and  boundless  grave. 
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Ai  SCENE  ON  THE  COAST. 

The  day  had  beeri  par tictilariy  fine,  aiid  I stood  admiring  the 
departure  of  the  sun  as  hei'V^as  r,apidly  retiring  frotn  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  whose  watery  ridges  were  beautifully  crimsoned 
with  his  parting  beams,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
group  of  peasants,  who  were  'silently  Watbhing  the  appearance 
of  somethmg  on  the  boundless  deep,  though  its  distance  ren- 
dered it  as'yet  se'arcely  discernible.  I turned  iny  eyes  towards 
the  object  Which  Had  so  firmly  fixed  their  attention,  and  in  a 
short  time  beheld  a vessel  sailing  in  gallant  trim  before  the 
breeze,  Avhich  filled  her  canvass.  After  observing  it  for  a con- 
siderable time,  I saw  it  stop  suddenly  in  its  course,  and  the  sails, 
which  but  a minute  before  Were  swelled  out  by  the  Wind,  hang 
motionless,  Mobile  the  streaniing  pennon  curled  Itself  round  the 
mast.  From  the  conversation  of  some  old  men  who  stood  by 
me,  I found  her  situation  was  by  no  means  enviable.  One,  who 
by  his  silver  hairs  and  hoary  look  seemed  to  be  the  senior  of 
tlie  party,  was  remarking  to  his  neighbour. 

Say  what  you  Will,  Davy,  but  I like  not  the  look  of  yon 
clouds ; those  little  clouds  bode  no  good  to  the  dweller  on  the 
salt  seas ; and  for  my  part,  Td  rather  pass  a week  of.  nights  in 
St.  Edmund’s  turret,  wli^re  the  ghost  of  Esterling  is'  for  ever 
crying  out,  ‘Beware!  Edmund,  beware!’  than  I Avduld  be  now 
upon  those  sleepy  waves.”  ■ 

The  person  who  stood  next  to  liim,  and  whom  I had  con- 
cluded to  be  a flsherrnaU,  from  the  old  and  tattered  jacket  Which 
he  Wore,  added  to  the  foreboding  remarks  of  the  first  speaker, 
“ Ay^  ay ; f ween  ye  speak  the  truth,  and  rnay  I never  draw  net 
again  if  some  harm  comes  not  to  yon  brig  before  midnight.  I 
well  remember  W'hen,  forty  years  ago  last  March,  the  ‘ llonuy 
GildOroy’  stuck  in  the  same  place.  She  little  knew  her  danger, 
nor  thought  that  rocks  were  there;  but  the  first  Squall  pitched 
her  bows  undei%  and  in  half  an  hour  she  was  Shivered  plank 
from  plank.  I shall  never  fOrget  that  day,  nor  the  song' which 
mad  "Hblson,  as  he  was' called,  made  the  same  day.  Hold  now, 
you  shall  hear  it;  unless  my  memory  be  buried  with  him  Who 
made  it;”' 

The  old  fishermaii  proceeded  to  sing,  in  a tone  by  no  means 
musical,  yet  suited  Well  to  the  sbng  itself,  and, -to  the  scenery 
around:  , ' ' 

“ The  winter’s  snow  was  on  the  ground, 

The  winds  of  March  blew  cold. 

The  gallant  sun  refused  to  slpne, 

To  waste  his  beams  of  gold. 

The  sea  look’d,  wild,  the  sky  look’d  dark,.  . 

Loud  was  the  sea-gulls’ joy;,. 

When  from  thp  \rest,  on  the  bUlows  breast 
Came  the  Bonpy  Gilderoy. 

Anon  the  slumb’ring  winds  arose 
And  sw^ept  the  briny  sea. 

The  waves  that  -long  lay  still  and  dead, 
Nowdancedrightmerrily; 

They  beat, ggaipst  the,  rugged  rocks,, 

Aye  threat’ning  to  destroy,. 

But  careless:  still,  of  good  or  ill,; 

Sailed  the  Bonny  Gilderoy. 

The  thunder:  shook  the  murky  sky. 

The  forked  lightnings  flashed. 

While  loud' the.  sparkling  billows  roared,  • 

That  o’er  , the:  Swi'skers  dashed: 

The  danger  bids  , ah  hands  aloft,  , - 

And  finds  tbepi  full  .employ,. 

For  the  lightning  past  and  struck  the  mast  • 

Of  the  Bonny  Gilderoy. 

And  then  the  piercing  Shriek  was:  heard,  ' ' . 

Mix’d  with  the  ocean’s  road^i ' . ^ ■ 

For  all  was  lost,  and  the  gallant  ship  ^ 

Shall  plough  the  waves  no  more. 

Full  many  a corse  was  cast  oirshcre;  • . ■ ' 

The  ravens  to  decoy, 

Which  hovering  flew  round  th'e  htelesa  erew 
Of  the  Bonny  Gilderoy.”  , , . 


The  song  was  scarcely  endedf  When  a rough-looking  sailor,  " 
who  had  been  all  along  gazing  from  the  heavens  to  the  sea',  and 
then  to  the'  ship,  exclaimed  aloud,  ■“  Hold  your  tongue,  Tom,  We  ! 
shall  have  enough  noise  presently,  for  there  goCs  the  cormorant  ii 
and- the  gull;  and  if  the  black  clouds  deceive  me  not;  We  shall  i 
soon  hear  the  cries  of  man  mixed  with  their  Cursed  croaking,  ; 
and  the  roar  of  the  dashing' hreakerS  ; so  hear  a‘  hand,  let’s  i 
down  and  make  safe  the  skiffs;  there’s  no  tirUe  to  lose  with  so  1 
wild  a sky  above,  and  so  still  a sea  belOw  us,”  With  that  he 
bounded  off,  followed  by  his  companion,  and  they  were  soon 
lost  amidst  the  Windings  of  the  roeks.  ; ' 

This  Seemed  a sigUal  for  the  Whole  to  depart,  aiid  in  a,  short 
time  X Was  thC  only  one  left,  exCept,  indeed,  a j^'ouhg  ifian,'  who ; 
tin  now  had  escaped  my  observation,  and  Who  Was  leaning*: 
against  an bid  wall  a short  way  , off,  with  his  arms' folded  and'; 
apparently  r'egardless  of  everything,  save  the  vessel,  upon' 
which  he  had  fixed  his  eyes  immoveably.  But  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  Which  now  came  on  apace,  concealed  him  from  me,  i 
and  I fancied  he  had,  followed  the  example  of  the  rest,  retired  ! 
to  his  home.  The  moon  now  rose,  but  the  scud  which  swept ; 
wildly  over  the  horizon,  only  permitted  it  to  he  seen  at  intervals, 
while  the  largeness  tlnd  the  paleness  of  the  halp  With  Which  it 
was  surrounded,  evidently  indicated  the  approach  of  a storm; 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  awful  Stillness  which  reigned  qn 
earth.  The  few' Withered  leaves  which  still  clpng  to  thdl 
branches,  rustled  with  a fearful  motion ; While  fhe  w^ves  caipc' 
slowly  to  the  shore,  and  sent  forfh  a low  and  hollow  sound  as 
they  beat  against  tile  cliffs,  or  flowed  over  the  shells  and  pefi- 
bles  of  the  coast. 

Darkness  now  asserted  lict*  power' uncontrolled.  No  object  j 
could  he  discerned,  save  here  and  fhei^e  a faint  glimmer  whic|i  i 
shone  through  the  Window  of  the  cvottager;  and  even  that  Wa^ 
hardly  distinguishable;  for  the  inmates  had  well  nigh  excludedi 
all  light,  by  crowding  round  its  source.  Where  they  'Sat  eitliet' 
silently  gazing  at  'Cacb  Other,  or  else  relating  soifid  ddleM  haf-  ij 
rative,  of  itself  sufficient  to  terrify  the  superstitious  peasafita;'] 
without  the  assistance  of  the  portending'  elements;  .Many  a; 
tale  of  tile  most  terrifying  deseriptidn  'had  already  been  told,  i 
when  that  but  half  related  waa  depriV-ed  of  its  conclusion,  and  i 
cut  short  on  the  verge  of  its  melancholy  catastrophe'  by  a''] 
loud  blast  of  wind,  which  threatened  destruction  to-  half  the 
village,  and  forcing  open  the  doors,  announced  to  those  within  j 
the  arrival  of  the  storm  they.had  been  fearfully  expecting.  The  j 
rain,  at  the  same  time,  began  to. descend:  at  first  in  a few'large  | 
drops  which  pattered  mournfully  against  the  windows,  but  in- 
creasing in  a minute  to  the  tempesk  shower;  the  lightniUg  i 
flashed  faintly  along,  and  the  rumblihg  of  the  thunder' was  ? 
heard  at  a distance,  though  every  flash  grew  more  vivid  than 
that  which  had  preceded  it,  and  every  peal  became  louder  aud  j 
louder;  while  the  interval  between  each  Was  filled  tip  with  'th# 
whistling  of  the  wirid,  and  the  roar  of  tile  hreAkerS,  Whieh  had  , 
now  risen  to  considetahlc  violence.  ■ ' ' i 

Nothing  could  well  be  gf eater  than  the  contrast  which  at  this 
time  existed  between  the  tumult  without,  and  thb  stillness'  ij 
within  doors;  for  each  sat  silent  atid  motionless  as  a statue ; of  ' 
if  any  one  ventured  to  speak,  it  was  done  in  so  subdued  a tone, 
that' it  sounded  but  as  a Whisper;  and  evCn  then  the  speaker ;| 
seemed  afraid  of  infringing  Upon  the  rights  bf  the  ffiaddened  ;j 
elements.  But  this  lethargy  wds  not  doomed  ' to  last  long,  for 
we  were  soon  roused  by  the  thrilling  rCpoff'df  the  signal  gfun,  I 
which  broke  upon  the  ear  with  an  awful  echo'  and  seemed  pos-  | 
sessed  of  an  electric  power-^ — again,  once— -twice-^tfif ice;  the;: 
signals  were  heard  in  rapid  sUcceSSioh;  and.  UbW  the  idea  of  1 
fellow-beings  in  danger  rouseif  'all  from  the btfipor  which  the- j 
first  report  cast  them  into.  Each  forgot  for  a while  the  .tenipl-  ; 
est  which  a few  minutes  before  had  filled ^them  Udth  and  ; 
rushed  towards -the  shore.  By  the  time  I had  reaefied  it/ the 
beach  was  covered  with  those  who;  behlg  better  acquainted 
with  the  ways,  had  got  there  before  me.  But ' no  One  could  do" ' ; 
more  than  express  his  feelings  in  sudden  ejaGulations,  a's- the' 
lightning,  or  the  flashes  from  the  gunSj  which  now  kept  tt|)  aii 
incessant  firingy  revealed  the  vessel  to  his  view,  wheife  she 
might  be  seen  struggling  between  two  sharp  rocks,  which  rose: 
upon  each  side  of  her,  and  against  which  the  angry  breakers 
beating  caused  the  surf  to  cover  tlie  ship  ever^  minute.  The 
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people  ou  tl))©  shore  either  stood  motionless  with  feanr,  or  ran 
madly  from  place  to  place  along  the  rocks,  to  catch  a glimpse^ 
if  possible,  of  the  stranger  vessel,  for,  to  render  her  any  as- 
sistance in  her  present  situation  Avas  altogether  impossible. 
However,  to  do  all  that  might  be  done,  two  small  boats  were 
brought  forward,  and  a hberal  reward  offered  to  any  one  vdio 
would  be  hardy  enough  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  others.. 

Instantly',  one  of  them  was  occupied  by  a young  man  whom, 
by  the  glare  of  a torch,  I recognised  to  be  the  same  that  I 
had  seen  at  nightfall  gazing  so  attentively  on  the  vessel.  The 
boat  darted  over  a wave,  and  was  lost  from  sight  in  a moment. 
By  the  flash  of  guns  Ave  could  still  distinguish  the  brig  Avhen- 
ever  the  surf,  which  now  rose  to  a tremendous  height,  pre- 
sented a clear  passage;  but  tlie  little  skiff  seemed  to  have 
disappeared  for  ever,  and  it  was  given  up  for  lost  by  most 
persons.  However,  after  waiting  in  pamful  suspense  for  seve- 
ral minutes,  it  Avas  again  observed  wearing  to  its  object,  and 
a shout  from  the  vessel  announced  that  the  crew  had  recog- 
nised the  intrepid  herb  Avho  had  come  to  their  assistance. 
But  fate  seemed  determined  to  thwart  all  human  efforts,  for 
a heavy  SAvell,  accompanied  with  a resistless  squall  of  Avind, 
forced  the  ill-fated  vessel  against  one  of  the  rocks  she  had  so 
long  avoided;  and  from  the  confused  noise  Avhich  ensued,  wm 
understood,  alas ! too  Avell,  that  she  was  wrecked — that  all  was 
past  I ’ ^ ' , 

Darkness  now  completely  veiled  every  object  ft'om  out  sight, 
and  the  next  flasli  of  lightning  showed  us  the  ship,  though  I 
still  together,  yet  laid  completely  on  her  beam-ends,  and  j 
Ar ashed  by  every  Arave. 

About  an  hour  after,  the  storm  began  tb  abate,  and  the 
moon  peeped  through  the  clouds  at  intervals.  We  still  con- 
tinued on  the  beach,  in  hopes  of  being  able  every  minute  to 
gain  some  information  concerning  the  wreck ; but  he  waited 
in  vain;  the  vessel  still  remained  immovable;  and  the  frag- 
ments Avhieh  floated  ashore  had  nothing  on  them  from  which 
we  might  learn  her  nante  or  place  of  destination.  Midnight 
arrived,  and  we  were  well  repaid  for  all  our  anxiety  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  little  skiff,  emerging  from  the  Avaves  with  its 
gallant  charge  and  two  other  persons.  We  hailed  it  Avith  all 
our  might,  but  our  joy  was  considerably  damped  on  receiving 
no  ansAA'er.  A minute  brought  it  to  where  Ave  Stood,  but  its 
cargo  was  inanimate;  one  had  ceased  to  breatlie— the  gene- 
rous youth,  indeed,  Avas  still  alive,  but  the  power  of  utterance 
was  gone,  and  ere  morning  he  also  was  a corpse;  while-  the 
third,  the  maid  he  loved,  and  Avhom  he  had  'rescued  from  a 
watery  grave  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life,  survived  but  a 
week,  and  noAr  rests  beside  him  in  the  churchyard  of  Saint 
D . .f.u  . 


A SHARK  YARN. 

, “ Well,  one-  day-n’twas  a precious,  fine  uu— 1 remember  it 
very  Avell,  the  sun  Avas  up  above  all,  burning  as  hot  as  possible; 

sea  looked  so  shiny  that  you  could  scarcely  bear  to  look  at 
;t,  and  it  was  so  dreadful  close  that  all  pn  dwk  got  quite  drowsy. 
1 and  another  man,  named  Tim  Dowling — by-the-bye,  he  Avas  a 
)it  of  a Irishman,  at  least  his  father  and  his  mother  Avas  Irish; 
;hey  kept  a crockery-shop  at  Dork,  vegry' ’spebtable  people; 
Tim’s  grandfather  had  ,a  post  in  thb  Exbise,!Avith  good  wages 
ind  noAV"  and  then  a good  denl  of  bondemnod  wares.  Pass  us 
he  grog,  Avill  ye.  Boh?  Well,  as  I was  saying,  Tom  Dowling 
in’  I — he  Avas  a shorty  sturdy-looking  chap,  with  a devil  of  a 
jrogne — Avas  a stretcliingoA'er  the  starboard  bulwark  Avith  what 
ve  called  our  hagglin'g-rods  in  our  hands,  and  a bit  of  sheep’s 
leart  a-piece  on  the  hooks.  I said  afore  that  the  day  Avas  very 
sultry.  Well,  I was  a shutting  my  eyes,  and  feeling  a little  in- 
lined  to  fall  asleep  over  ray  fishing,  and  TinvAvus  aghing  off  in 
lownright  arnest.  By-and-bye,  out  slipped  Ins  rod  out  of  his 
land,  and  OA'cr  he  fell — aye.  right  OA'Gtboard,  head  foremost,  by 
leorge!  But  I forgot  to  tell  yo  that  ho  liad  lost  one  of  his  pins 
|— the  larboard  one  it  aa  us — and  Avear’d  a wooden  olic.  ril  tell 
jmu  how  it  Avas;  he  happeiK*d  to  flih  in  a gale  frbm  the  fore- 
ward Avlien  he’d  been  sent  iip  to  help  in  taking  in  a reef:  the 
jlloctor  spliced  it  as  avcU  as  he  could— clever  folJoAv  lie  Avas  too 


— I could  tell  you  a dozen  antidotes  of  Avhat  wonderful  things 
he  did:  but  a inflammation  corned  on,  and  nothing  could  be 

done  but  it  must  be  lopped  off,  so But  I’m  steering  a little 

Avide,  drii’t  I?  Let’s  see:  where'  did  I leaAfe  off?” 
j “ Why  you’d  j list  got  Tim  overboard;” 

Ay  now  I’ve  got  it  Well  Tim  fell  smack  over;  and*  a devil 
of  a fuss  there  Avas  aboard  when  I sing’d  out.  1 cocked  my  eye 
over  the  biiUvark,  and  Arhat  should  I see  but  a perdigious  great 
shark  rising  out  o’  the  bottom  o’  the  sea,  as'  lie  seemed,  and 
making  Avay  directly  for  poor  Tim.  Poor  devil,  he  screamed 
like  I don’t  knOAv  AA'hat.  Doavu  went  the  swings  o’  the  jolly 
through  the  daAud  blocks  like  lightning,  and  the  crew  pulled 
out  hard  for  him ; for  by  this  we  had  made  some  Avay,  you  knoAv, 
and  he  had  drifted  astarn.  ’They  Ararn’t  in  time,  for  the  shark 
had  got  hold  of  his  leg — but  it  Aitas  the  wooden  one  though,  dnd 
master  shark  had  no  soft  morsel  with  it.  He  looked  as  if  he 
Couldn’t  make  but  for  all  the  AVorld  Avhat  he’d  got  in  his  thrbat. 
Well,  the  shark  tugged  at  Tim’s  pin,  fill  there  Avas  such  a splasli- 
ing  and  tumbling  in  the  AA'ater  never  Was  seed.  You  never  seed 
such  fun.  But  they  got  the  shark  at  last  aboarfl,  and  he  begin’d 
to  beat  about  on  the  deck  Avith  his  tail  like  a fury.  A hatchet 
soon  bringed  him  to  his  senses;  and  a’ter  Tiin  had  been  brought 
aboard  again,  and  the  boat  Avas  run’d  up,  Ave  had  leisure  to  cut 
him  open  and  sec  Avhat  Avas  inside  of  him.  A mighty  fine  feller  he 
Avas  indeed;  I don’t  know  hoAV  many  feet  long.  We  found  in- 
side of  him  a boat’s  rudder,  a straw  hit,  a baccer-box,  a spirit- 
flask,  a sugar-box,  bompass,  and  beer-barrel,  all  in  a very  un- 
digested state.  We  got  off  his  skin,  and  throv^d'  him  OA'Cr- 
board.  And  there’s  my  ■ story. — My  Marine  Memdraridilm  Booh. 

PIRACY  AND  MURDER  IN  THE  BAY  OF  BENGAL. 

The  East  India  ship,  Admit’al  BenboAV,  ftora  London,  bound 
to  Bengal,  commanded  by  an  experienced  and  highly-respe'ct'ed 
oflacer,  Captain  Crawford,  had  a prq^perons  voyage  till  she 
eiitbred  the  bay.  What  is  called  tlfe'  bay,  is  ah  exj^anse  of 
ocean,  reaching  severt  hundred  milei  in  breadth,  and  fire  hun- 
dred miles  in  depth,  before  you  reach  the  mainland. . Why  it 
has  been  called'  a hay,  is  no  mbi*e  to  be  accounted  for  than  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  which  is  an  open  pea. 

The  Admlfal  Behb'ow  was  not  armed,  arid  in  latitude  40'* 
north,  they  fell  in  with  ah  atiried  ship,  -who  sent,  her  boat  on 
board;'  they  Said  that  they  belonged  to  a French  frigate,  and 
Avere  in  want  of  fresh  provisions,  and  that  if  Captain'CraAVfbrd 
Avould  giA^e  them  some,  they  ATOiild  send  him  anything  he 
wanted  in  return,  and  requested  him  to  send  his  boat  on 
board  the  frigate.  With  this  Captain  CraAtford  complied, 
and  sent  his  boat  accordingly.  The  vessel  being  noAv  slack  of 
hands,  the  pretended  Frenchmen  began  to  plunder  her  and 
ill-treat  those  on  board,  knocking  them  down  with  crow-bars 
and  tomahawks.  They  did  not  find  money  as  they  expected,  and 
hailed  their  vessel  to  tell  them  so,  when,  horrible  to  relate,  the 
reply  was— -“Kill  the  captain,  and  scuttle  the  ship.”  Cdptain 
CraAtford  AA'as  in  an  instant  attacked  and  piercrid  Avith  ieigh 
Abounds;  he  ran  forAvard  Avi’th  the  intention  of  throAving  him- 
self into  the  seri,  but  the  fore  hatchway-'grating  being  off  Iib 
th re AV  himself  doAvn,  ahd  hid  in  the  hold;  fhe'pirate  bCliCA'ed 
that  he  had  gone  oA'erboard.  Tlie  mate  had  the  good  fortane 
to  escape  in  a similar  mariner,  and  hid  hiitiself ' in  the  dunnage. 

■ The  steward  and  cabin-boy  Av©re  triost  inhurrianly  murdered, 
and  thrown  into  the  sea,  aud  Captain  Stirling,  of  the  Srd'Bnfls, 
who  AA'as  a passenger,  after  resisting  and  killing  one  of  fhe 
pirate-s,  seeing,  all  escape  hbpeless,  threAV' himsdlf  into  the  sea, 
but  was  cRagged  on  bdard  by  the  pirates,  no  doubt  to  be 
executed  in  some  terrible  manner,  when  he  put  an  end  tb  his 
existence  by  stabbing  himself  AA'ith  his  pbn-krrtfc.  ’ " , , 

SeA'criil  of  the  crcA^  jiuuped  overboard  and  Avere  ctrowriieil, 
and  the  boat’s  cteSv  Avhieh  had  gone  on  board'  the  pirate,  AvCrC 
made  to  jump  ovetboar  l iCnd  sAvim  to  their  bbat.  Thd  A'CSs'el 
Avas  plundered  of  every'  thing  Worth.,  taking— c'Cmpasses. 
quadrants,  charts,  chrCnomefers,  and  all  tjie’ptores  of  the  bap- 
tain ; they  cut  tier  riggilig  and  sails|  and  left,  the  ship  a Avreck 
on  tlicoceah. 

' Fortunately  the  Ganges,  Captain  Lloyd,  liidt  with  the  Ad- 
miral BenboW,  and  rendered  hef  every  assistance:  and  Captain 
GraWford  Was  gef ting  tlid  bettet  of  hiS  Avdtinds. 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


LOSS  OF  THE  MINERVA,  CAPTAIN  HOLMES, 
Sept.  16th,  1782. 

The  Minerva,  one  of  the  West  India  ships  commanded  by 
Captain  Holmes,  and  bound  for  Clyde,  was  on  the  16th  of 
September,  1782,  in  lat.  41°,  N.,  and  long.  49°,  W.,  when  it 
began  to  blow  hard,  and  continued  till  the  evening,  by  iS^-hich 
time  the  gale  had  increased  to  a perfect  storm.  The  Minerva 
was  then  brought  under  a foresail,  and  afterwards  a mizen- 
staysail,  under  which  she  continued  till  near  midnight,  when 
the  mizen-staysail  split  in  two,  and  she  proceeded  under  a 
foresail. 

About  a quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  the  ship  at  the  time 
lying  very  low,  the  quarter-boards  went  down  with  a crash, 
that  sounded  as  if  the  ship  was  going  asunder.  They  imme- 
diately cut  away  the  mizenmast,  to  try  if  the  ship  would  keep 
before  the  sea;  but  she  would  not,  although  the  helm  was  hard 
kept  on  the  starboard.  In  five  or  six  minutes  afterwards,  Mr. 
Scott,  the  second  mate,  who  was  then  at  the  helm,  was  told 
that  the  ship  was  going  down,  and  that  the  pumps  were  com- 
pletely choked,  when  just  at  that  instant,  a tremendous  sea 
fairly  broke  over  the  ship,  and  washed  Mr.  Scott  from  the 
helm;  who  being  able  to  discern  the  ship’s  quarter  when  in  the 
hollow  of  the  sea,  succeeded  in  swimming  on  board,  and  caught 
hold  of  the  tiller-rope. 

The  deck  being  then  full  of  water,  he,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  rope,  got  to  the  weather-side  of  the  ship,  and  secured  liim- 
self  in  the  lee  of  the  mizen-chains,  at  which  time  he  could  not 
discern  a person  oh  board.  In  this  situation  the  sea  several 
times  broke  over  him.  Shortly  afterwards  he  felt  the  ship 
going  down,  and  was  soon  carried  under  water  by  the  force  of 
the  suction  it  had  occasioned.  After  losing  the  ship,  he  struck 
out  in  the  action  of  swimming;  and  in  doing  so,  struck  the 
cross-jack-yard  with  one  of  his  hands,  and  laid  fast  hold  upon 
it.  When  looking  round  he  could  see  nothing  of  the  ship  but 
about  a fathom  of  her  starboard  mainyard-arm. 

For  two  hours  he  hung  by  the  cross-jack-yard,  till  daylight 
on  the  I7th,  when  finding  the  mizenmast  hanging  by  the  yard, 
he  lashed  the  yard  to  it  by  the  running  rigging  of  the  mizen- 
topsail,  and  hung  by  it.  In  this  dreadful  situation,  with 
scarcely  one  ray  of  hope  to  save  him  from  despair  of  perishing 
with  his  hapless  companions,  he  remained  for  five  hours  longer, 
when  he  was  fortunately  removed  from  his  perilous  position  by 
the  Betsey,  of  Whitehaven,  commanded  by  Captain  Storrey. 
With  this  solitary  exception,  the  master  and  the  whole  of  the 
crew  of  the  Minerva  perished,  together  with  several  gentlemen 
who  were  passengers  on  board. 


succeeded  in  throwing  it  across  the  vessel.  The  carpenter 
fastening  the  cord  round  his  arm,  was  dragged  through  the 
surf  to  the  shore,  apparently  lifeless^  but  he  afterwards  re- 
covered. The  cord  was  again  cast,  and  a boy  was  rescued  from 
the  vessel  in  the  same  manner. 

After  this  a person,  named  John  Greensides,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  surf,  rushed  through  it  to  the  vessel;  and  though 
he  was  hidden  repeatedly  by  the  tremendous  waves  and  could 
not  swim,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  wreck,  and  brought  to  t 
land  another  boy.  In  his  passage  to  shore  he  was  twice  thrown  )! 
down  by  the  violence  of  the  back-water.  He  again  returned! 
to  the  wreck,  and  at  the  hazard  of  his  own,  saved  the  life  of 
another  seaman. 

At  six  o’clock,  four  persons  ventured  through  the  waves  to 
the  ship,  and  brought  away  two  others,  who  died  shortly  after 
their  gaining  the  shore.  The  bodies  of  the  captain  and  the| 
mate  were  afterwards  washed  ashore. 


LOSS  OF  THE  SHIP  AMICUS. 

Though  we  cannot  give  the  particulars  of  the  commencement 
of  this  unfortunate  event  as  fully  as  we  wish,  yet  the  subsequent 
preservation  of  the  crew,  and  the  heroism  of  the  spectators, 
as  prompted  by  humanity,  will,  it  is  presumed,  render  this 
narrative,  though  it  is  short,  extremely  interesting  to  our 
readers. 

At  four  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  December  8,  1807,  it 
blowing  a tremendous  gale  of  wind,  >vith  a heavy  snow,  the 
ship  Amicus,  Captain  Simpson,  of  Hull,  from  Petersburg,  with 
hemp,  flax,  tallow,  &c.  struck  on  the  Holderness  coast,  half  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  the  Sister  Churches. 

At  12  o’clock  the  captain,  who  was  an  excellent  swimmer, 
committed  himself  to  the  waves,  with  a rope,  hoping  to  be  able 
to  gain  the  shore,  but  was  overwhelmed  by  the  breakers,  and 
perished  in  the  attempt.  The  mate  and  another  of  the  crew 
followed  his  example,  and  met  with  a similar  fate.  The  re- 
maming  part  of  the  ship’s  company  were  seen  clinging  to  the 
rigging  and  wreck,  by  numerous  spectators. 

After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  assist  these  unhappy 
sufferers,  Mr.  Giles  had  recourse  to  the  following:  he  procured 
a leaden  half-pound  weight,  and  making  a hole  through  it,  he 
fastened  it  to  a long  piece  of  whip-cord,  and  selected  from  the 
spectators  the  most  athletic  man  to  cast  it  atjthe  wreck.  After 
many  fruitless  trials,  the  man,  following  a repeding  wave^ 


CAPTAIN  DEATH. 

Perhaps  history  cannot  afford  a more  remarkable^  instance 
of  desperate  courage  than  which  was  shown  by  the  ofiicers  and 
crew  of  an  English  privateer,  called  the  Terrible,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Death,  of  twenty-six  guns  and  two  hun- 
dred men.  On  the  23rd  of  December,  1757,  he  engaged  and 
made  prize  of  a large  French  ship,  from  St.  Maloes,  after  an 
obstinate  battle,  in  which  he  had  his  brother  and  sixteen  sea- 
men killed*  he  then  secured  his  prize  with  forty  men,  and 
directed  his  course  for  England;  but,  in  a few  days,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  in  with  the  Vengeance,  of  thirty-six  guns,  a 
privateer,  off  St.  Domingo.  Their  first  step  was  to  attack  the 
prize,  which  was  easily  retaken;  the  two  ships  then  bore  down 
upon  the  Terrible,  whose  mainmast  was  shot  away  by  the  first 
broadside.  Notwithstanding  this  disaster  the  Terrible  main-i 
tained  such  a furious  engagement  against  both,  as  can  hardly 
be  parralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  British  Navy,  The  French! 
commander  and  his  second  lieutenant  were  killed,  with  twoH 
thirds  of  his  company;  but  the  gallant  Captain  Death,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  officers,  and  almost  his  whole  crew,) 
haring  met  with  the  same  fate,  his  ship  was  boarded  by  the! 
enemy,  who  found  no  more  than  twenty-six  persons  alive,  six-| 
teen  of  whom  were  mutilated  by  the  loss  of  a leg  or  an  arm,j 
and  the  other  ten  grievously  wounded!!!  The  ship  itself  layl, 
like  a wreck  upon  the  water,  and  the  whole  exhibited  a scene| 
of  horror  and  desolation.  The  victor  itself  was  so  shattered^ 
that  it  was  scarcely  able  to  tow  the  Terrible  into  St.  Maloes, 
where  she  was  beheld  with  astonishment  and  terror. 

This  adventure  was  no  sooner  made  known  in  England,  thad 
a liberal  subscription  was  raised  for  the  support  of  Death’s 
widow,  and  that  part  of  the  crew  which  survived  the  engage 
ment. 

There  was  a strange  combination  of  names  belonging  to  this 
privateer;  the  Terrible  was  equibbed  at  Execution- dock,  comi 
manded  by  Captain  Death ; his  lieutenant  was  named  Devil,  anc 
the  surgeon’s  name  was  Ghost. 


TO  THOSE  AT  SEA. 

High  let  the  goblet  now  be  crown’d. 
And  by  the  brave,  the  firm,  the  true. 
Let  it  from  every  lip  go  round 

To  those  whom  last  we  bade  adieu. 
Hark!  the  wind  roars,  the  billows  rise. 
Perchance  for  shelter  now  they  flee; 
Here  brethren,  drink  to  fairer  skies 
And  smoother  waves  to  those  at  sea. 


How  many  noble  hearts  that  beat 
Around  this  board,  ere  morn,  may  have 
The  billow  for  the  winding-sheet. 

The  weed  or  coral  for  their  grave. 

Then  to  their  safety  fill  again. 

High  cause  to  toast  their  good  have  we; 
Here’s  to  the  riders  of  the  main, 

The  ocean  kings,  the  far  at  sea. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 
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DREADFUL  SUFFERINGS  OF  CAPT.  WOODARD. 

In  the  year  1791,  Captain  Woodard  sailed  from  Boston, 
in  America,  in  the  ship  Robert  Morris,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Hay,  belonging  to  Mr.  Russell,  of  Boston,  and  bound 
for  the  East  Indies.  Upon  his  arrival  in  India,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  different  country  ships,  till  the  20th  of  January, 
1793,  when  he  sailed  from  Batavia  as  chief  mate,  in  the 
American  ship  Enterprise,  commanded  by  Captain  Hubbard, 
and  bound  for  Manilla. 

In  passing  through  the  straits  of  Macassar  the  wind  was 
aortherly,  with  a current  to  the  south,  and  both  of  them 
being  adverse,  the  ship  was  obliged  to  beat  up  for  six  weeks, 
during  which  time  she  fell  short  of  provisions ; but  per- 
ceiving a vessel  at  the  distance  of  about  four  leagues, 
Captain  Hubbard  directed  Mr.  'Woodard  to  take  the  boat ' 


and  go  on  board  and  purchase  some.  This  was  on  the  1st 
of  March,  at  about  half-past  twelve,  they  being  then  in  about 
nine  degrees  south  latitude.  There  were  in  the  boat,  be- 
sides Mr.  Woodard,  five  seamen,  two  of  whom  were  Ame- 
ricans, two  English,  and  one  Scotchman  ; their  names  were 
William  Gideon,  John  Cole  (a  lad),  Archibald  Millar, 
Robert  Gilbert,  and  George  Williams.  They  had  on  board 
the  boat  neither  water,  provisions,  nor  compass,  having  only 
an  axe,  a boat-hook,  two  pocket-knives,  a useless  gun,  and 
forty  dollars  in  money.  They  reached  the  ship  about  sun- 
set, a strong  squall  then  blowing  from  the  land,  accompanied 
by  heavy  rains,  which  hindered  them  from  seeing  their  own 
ship.  Mr.  Woodard  immediately  applied  to  the  captain  ot 
the  ship  for  a supply  of  provisions,  but  was  told  that  he  had 
barely  sufficient  to  last  him  the  remainder  of  his  voyage  to 
China ; but  as  it  was  by  this  time  quite  dark,  the  captain 


DREADFUL  SUFFERINGS  OF  CAPTAIN  AVOODAHD  AND  FOUR  SEAIMEN,  IN  1793. 


nvited  them  to  stay  on  board,  to  which  Mr.  Woodard  the 
nore  readily  consented  as  there  was  not  much  chance  of 
iiiding  their  own  vessel  in  the  dark. 

During  the  night  it  rained  very  hard,  with  a full,  fresh 
treeze  from  the  southward.  In  the  morning  they  were  in 
he  same  place,  the  land  bearing  the  same  as  on  the  preced- 
Qg  evening ; but  of  the  Enterprise,  the  ship  Mr.  Woodard 
ad  left,  there  was  not  a vestige  to  be  seen,  even  from  the 
aast-head,  and  the  wind  then  blowing  fair  lor  lier  tgo 
firough  the  straits  of  Macassar. 

As  the  ship  they  were  on  board  of  was  bound  for  China, 
nd  was  then  making  the  best  of  her  way  thither,  Mr.  Wood- 
rd  thought  the  most  prudent  course  he  could  adopt  would 
e to  leave  the  ship  without  any  further  delay,  and  proceed 
No.  22, 


in  search  of  their  own.  For  this  purpose  he  called  the  sailors 
and  had  the  boat  hauled  up,  which  w'as  then  laying  astern  ; 
and  having  got  all  their  things  into  her,  lie  asked  the  captain 
for  twelve  musket-cartridges,  which  -were  given  to  him  ; the 
captain  also  ordered  them  a round  bottle  ot  brandy,  but  nei- 
tlier  water  nor  provisions  of  any  sort.  Upon  leaving  the  ship 
they  continued  their  course  to  the  south,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  sight  of  their  own  vessel  again;  and  after  rowing 
and  sailing  till  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  they  landed  on  an 
island  to  get  fresh  water,  and  made  a large  fire  so  that  their 
ship  might  see  it.  In  the  morning  they  went  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  island,  but  could  see  nothing  of  the  vessel  ; and 
not  having  found  any  water  or  provisions,  they  left  the  is- 
land and  continued  their  course  down  the  middle  of  the 
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straits  for  six  days  longer,  without  going  on  shore  or  tasting 
either  food  or  drink,  except  the  bottle  of  brandy.  A heavy 
squall  eoming  on  from  the  south-west,  obliged  them  to  keep 
the  boat  before  the  wind  ; and  when  the  storm  abated,  they 
had  the  Celebes  shore  clearly  in  sight.  They  all  agreed  to 
go  on  shore  in  search  of  provisions,  and  then  to  proceed  to 
Macassar,  which  they  judged  to  be  about  three  degrees  to 
the  southward.  After  rowing  all  day  and  nearly  all  night, 
they  came  near  the  shore,  but  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  land 
at  night,  they  waited  until  morning,  when,  observing  two  proas 
close  under  the  land,  they  steered  towards  them  with  great 
joy  ; but  as  they  drew  near,  they  found  the  people  on  board  put- 
ting themselves  into  a posture  of  defence,  lashing  their  proas 
together,  and  getting  large  bundles  of  bamboo  spears  upon 
deck.  Overcome  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  were  still 
not  discouraged,  but  coming  up  alongside,  Mr.  Woodard 


much  danger,  took  up  his  small  axe  to  defend  himself,  and 
ordered  the  man  in  the  bow  to  cast  off  the  boat : the  two 
Malays  observing  this,  made  towards  their  own  proa.  Be- 
fore she  was  clear,  the  chief  reached  a pistol  from  the  stern 
ofhis  own  proa  to  shoot  at  them  ; but  the  boat  being  just 
then  in  the  act  of  casting  off,  he  was  obliged  to  leap  into  ius 
own  proa,  when  he  took  up  a musket  and  presented  it  at 
them,  but  fortunately  it  missed  hre,  As  every  moment  now 
increased  their  distance,  the  boat  got  some  way  off  before 
the  chief  could  fire,  which  he  did  without  execution. 

They  now  directed  their  course  towards  the  shore,  where 
Mr.  Woodard  landed  with  one  man,  leaving  the  others  in  the 
boat.  Soon  after,  both  the  proas  came  to  an  anchor,  and 
sient  on  shore  six  hands,  completely  armed,  in  ca,noes.  Mr, 


them  he  wanted  to  buy  some  provisions.  To  this  request 
which  was  made  intelligible  by  signs,  they  replied  that  the  j 
^rould  grant  some,  and  asked  where  their  ship  was  ? and  wai 
answered  that  she  was  a little  distance  at  sea;  when  th 
Malays,  perceiving  that  they  had  no  arms  in  the  boat,  pul 
on  their  cresses  or  steel  daggers,  about  two  feet  long  and  fi 
little  waved  towards  the  point.  I 

Mr.  Woodard  still  continued  to  solicit  them  for  provisions! 
either  Indian  corn  or  cocoa-nuts,  which  they  refused.  Thref;! 
of  the  men  jumped  on  board  the  firpt  proa,  to  beg  som<' 
Indian  corn,  and  got  three  or  four  small  ears  : at  the  sam- 
tirne  Mr.  Woodard  offered  a dollar  for  two  cocoa-nuts  ;■  bu| 
after  having  received  the  dollar,  the  chief  refused  the  cocoaj 
nuts,  aud  jumping  with  another  man  into  the  boat,  pulled  u]j 
Mr.  Woodard’s  shirt  to  feel  for  money,  holding  his  dra\yii 
dagger  over  him  ; when  Mr,  Woodard,  finding  himself  in  gfj 
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Woodard  immediately  ran  to  the  boat  and  shoved  her  oi 
when  the  Malays  cried  out  that  they  had  some  Indian  coi 
for  them ; but  the  intention  of  the  Malays  being  evidentli 
to  detain  them,  to  take  possession  of  the  boat  and  massacr 
the  crew,  they  stood  off,  went  about  four  miles  to  the  norti 
ward,  round  a point  of  land,  and  landed  out  of  sight  of  tl 
proas,  where  there  were  a great  number  of  cocoa-nut  tree 
Mr.  Woodard  went  on  shore  with  three  hands  ; but  m 
‘ been  able  in  their  weak  state  to  climb  the  trees,  he  was  ol 
j liged  to  have  recourse  to  his  axe,  with  which  they  cut  dov 
three  trees  for  a sea  stock.  Being  now  quite  tired,  Arch 
bald  Millar  said  that  he  would  go  down  and  take  care  of  tl 
boat,  and  let  one  of  the  men  in  it,  who  could  handle  the  ax 
' come  to  his  assistance.  Both  of  them  mined  the  party  < 
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shor^,  Millar  ^^ye.d  in  t^e  boat.  ,They  i\ad  Ecarcely 
cut  <^own  ,ihe  fonx'tii  they  hi^:^,MiiHar  soreaiu  in 

^ fttruage  agonising  Upon  their  arrival,  at 

b.eaohj  they  saw  th^r  poat  oif  afi/Soine  distan^p,  ,Qf 
palays  ; but'peeij^^^pth^g  i\Ii%‘*>  tl^y  to^ie.^d^^i? 
edge,  and  supposing  him  to  be  ^ the  bpat„  to  jliini. 

i\s  they'  could  gpt  ho  answer,  they  &hppose(^  tlip,t;t)ie,Malays 
^ad  carried  ,him'p|r  '\vitli  alT  .t^ipir  little  |St^s^n  .Ifjip 
%^/iich  was  their  pnly  hieans  of  escape.  ^ y^hat  ,w^ . thp^r 
horror,  dn  turning  round,’' to  pee  the'  pppv  fpjliow  plp^e 
p6ir  fpeii,  lyirig  on  hisbdhtjat  the  edge' of  the  w,^ey,;  Wt^ 
hii^^thtbat  c«t : Phe  Put^d'mKis  right  side  helxeepi  the  ;riba, 
nh«  another  on  llis^Tisht'leg;  ^ ^ 'V  ,V  7^ 

!\Ir.  Woodard  and  his  fou^  men  no  w hed  into  the  y^heife 

they  concealed  theipyelyes'aihbhg'me  ar^  leaves  the  great^^^^^ 
part  of  the  day.  They  now  fdhnc!  themsp|yes  do'uhly  heset  ^ 
the  daydime  wks  hot  kafe  to  walk  about,  as  they  heard  people 
on  all  sides,  and  at  nighi  they  were  in  danger  of' wild  beasts, 
of  loking  their  way,  and  were  destitute  of  the’meaPs  of  fur- 
ftishing  themselves  with  subsistence.  They,  however,  agreed 
to  travel  by  night,  and  accordingly  set  out  about  bight 
o.’clock,  taking  a star  for  their  guide,  bearing  south:  THey 

soon  lost  sight  ef  the  star,  and  at  ‘daylight,  when  they  irrla- 
gined  that  they  had  walkbd  about  fifteen  miles,  they  found 
themselv'es  within  a few  rpods  of  tl\e  place  whence  they  had 
set  out  the  preceding  night,  which  was  owing  to  their  hav* 
ing  gone  round  the  mountain  instead  of  over  it;  On  the  fob 
lowing  night  they  again  set  out  for  Maca^ar,  butnot  trusting 
to  a star,  they  Lept  by  , the  sea-side,.and  continued  so  for 
six  successive  nights,  retiiiilg  each  day  into ‘ the  woods  for 
shelter.  ...  ‘ 

On  Uj<e  sixt|i  day  from  the  loss  of  the  boat,-  and  the 
thirteenth  frorn  their  leaving  the  siiip,  the  men’ were  become 
very  faint,  hungry,  and  weary,  having  had  no  provisions 
since  they  left  the  ship,  and  only  now  and  then  a little  water 
frpm  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  a few  berries  when  they  could 
find  any^  Their  feet  were  also  very  sore,  being  without 
shoes,  and  th^ir  bodies  severely  torn  by  briars  and  brambles. 

In  the  morning  they  came  to  a mountain  by  the  side  of'^ 
denp  hay,,  where  they  remained  all  day.  At  noon  they  per- 
ceived many  of  .tlie  Malay  inhabitants  fishing  in  the  bay  at 
a little  distance,  Soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Woodard,  taking  a 
walk  along  the  banks,  found  a yellowish-lopking  berry,  about 
the  .sif??  of  a curyant,  hanging  in  little  bunches,  and  finding 
them  very  palatable,  he  carried  his  fiat  full  to  his  unfortunate 
companions,  whp  did  not  like  them;  but  three  of  the  men 
began  eating  fhe  leaver  of  bushes.  In  the  evening  they  were 
attacked  with  violent  vomitings  and  in  Ud eh*  bowels;  and 

all  night  were  crying  out  through  torture^  • In  fhe  morning 
lliey  app^rpd  like  corpse^  than  men  ; but  Mr.  Woodard 
^iid  not  dare  pity  them  for,  fear  of  depressing  their  spirits- 
lie  then  went  in  search  of  water  for  them,  and  soon  fpunti 
ibpu  a piiit  in  the  hollpvv';  of  a tree,  which  he  gave  them  to 
iuck  thrpugh  a rped,  giv\ng  each  three  muiuthsful,  until  the 
whole  was  consumed.  Being  now  ponvipced  that  they  were 
unable  te  , proceed  any  furtjjer,  Mr,  Woodard  asked  if  they 
were  willing  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  natiyes;  to  which 
they  all  with  one  vpice  consented,  expeplmg  the  American 
!ad  John  Cole,  who,  on  his  kneps,-  entreated  them  to  ptay  in 
he  woods,  saying  he  would  ratlter  die  therp  pf  hupger  than 
),e  massacred  by  the  inhuman.  dn  order  toipreserve 

authority  and  create  eome  degree  of  copfi(|anpe,  Mr.  Woodard 
roughly  called  him  a fool,  and  directed  him  to  follow ; which 
le  did,  though  very  reluetan.tl^. . They  now  thought  it  nio§t 
g.udent  to  hide  fheir  weapmi?,  in  tim  ground,  vi?.  their  .boat- 
iook,  the  axe,  two  pocket-knives,  ahd  a dollar,  whiph  they 
lid  by  the  side  of  a large  tree;  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
!ay,  where, they  had  seen  the  Malay^.in  the  morning,  to  mpet 
heir  fate  or  ip  find  friends.  Ilpwever,  on  their  arrival  at 
he  beapb,  they  did  not  see  any  one;  the  tide  being  np, 
he  natives  Imd  all  gone.pway.  TViey  imme.diately  walked 
n until  they  came  to  a path,  when,  ascending  a few 
}teps  ou  the  Iianks,  they  perceived  tfiree  girls  fishing  in  a 
irook,  who,  on  seeing  them,  ran  away  up  the  path-  I'liey 
bljowed  them  for  spipo  distance,  apd  then  sat  down  on  the 
runk  of  a large  tree  to  await  the  event  of  their  departure. 


In 'about- a quarter  of  an' hpur,  they  obskrved  thtee  men 
corriipg  towards  them  l^y  the ‘same '.pathy  which  the  girls  had 
gone,  = When  Mr.  Woodard,  immediately,  rose  to  meet  them, 
desiring  the  men  , to ’sit  still.  Hepfbceeded  toward?  them 
alone,uin'fiI  he  had  appfoach.ed  them  ’S^nthiif  a short  distance 
when'  they 'stopped  and  drew  out  thejf  'cresses,  dr  knives.  He 
stil]  advanced  without  hesitation' till  witliip  ' about  two  vards 
of  them,  when,  falling  bn  his  face,  nh  earnestly  begged  for 
rfiercy.  For  some  minutes' 'they  looked  steadfastly  at  him, 
with  their  kniyes  drawn,  when  oTie  qf  them,  putting  up  his 
eress'e;l  came  towards, him,  and  kpdeli-Hg  ip' the  same  manner, 

, offered  Mr.  Wnodatrd  both  hish'ahds,  w-hich  he  acknowledged 
by  doing  the  . same!'  By  this  tinie  about  twenty  of  the  natives 
assembled  and  cbmin^ced  .stripping  hinj ; they  t^ok  off  his 
hat  arid  handkerchief,  arid,  thinking  them  to  be  iribney,  cut 
the  buttons  off  his  yacket.  His  four  companions  had  by  this 
time  come  up,  and  tliey  w^e  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

They  were  now  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  natives, 
whom  they  entreated,  as  well’ as  they  could  do  by  sighs, 
for  sdrhetliing  to  eat,  on  which  they  immediately  supplied 
them  with  five  gteen  ebeoa-nrits  ; and  then  taking  them  to  a 
town  called  Travalla,  cariied'  them  to  the  court-house  Or 
judgment-hall.  They  were  placed  near  the  judgment-seat, 
accompanied  by  a vast  concourse  of  people,  including'women 
and  children,  who  made  a circle  at  some  distance  ‘fro'rW  them, 
having  never  before  seen  a white  an  an  iri  that  place.  Here 
they  waited  for  the  chief  or  rajah  of  the  place,  who  made  his 
appearance  in  about  half  an ■ hour.  He  was  about  six  feet 
high,  tall,  straight,  and'Jw^ll  made.  Gn  his  entrance  he 
looked  as  wild  aS  a madman,  flourishing  in  his  hand  a large 
cresse,  the  blade  of  which  was  two  feet  and-  a half  long,  and 
very  bright.  His  only  apparel  was'  a small  pair  of  short 
breeches,  a girdle  round  his  waist,  and  a red  handkerchief 
on  his  head.  On  lioming  within  the  circle  of  men  and  women 
he  made  a stop,  when  Mr.  Woodward  imroediately  rose  and 
went  to  meet  him.  The  chief  fixed  his  eyes  steadfastly  upon 
him,  and  though  the  other  begged  for  his  life,  he  neither 
spoke  a word  nor  altered  his  position j Mr.  Woodard  then  ap- 
proached so  near,  that  he  took  tiie  chiefs  foot  and  placed  it 
on  his  head  as  a token  of  submission.  The  chief  then  went 
to  his  judgment-seat,  when,  assembling  his  officers  round 
Jbim,  they  held  some  consultation;  after  which  he  rose  from 
his  seat  to  go  to  his  own  houses  which  was  at  no  great  di.s- 
taiicie,  and  soon  returned  with  five  pieces  of  betel  nut,  which 
the  natives  chew  instead  .of  tobacco.  He  presented  each  of 
theiiii  with  a piece,  as. a token  of  friendship,  and  then  ordered 
them  some  cocoa-nuts,  i 

By  this  rime  the  day  was  nearly  i spent,  and  their  minds  a 
Ijttle  more  at  ease,  after  the  dangers  and  alarms  tliey  had  gone 
through.  ;;  They  now-  retired  to  rest,  and  they  slept  .quietly  till 
about  eight  o’clock;  when  they  were  conveyed  to  a room  in  the 
rajah’s  house,  .where  a supper  of  sago-bread  and  peas  was  pro- 
vided for  them,  but  .the  quantity  so  small,  that  one  man  might 
have  eaten  the  whole  of  it.  Tliey,  how  ever,  shared  it  amongst 
them, .and iriien  again  lay  dowm  to  sleep. 

After  being  examineda  second  time  by  a number  . of  strange 
Malays,  who,  liaving  been  out  of  the  town,  had  not  seen  them 
befone,' they  ivere  again  , aw akcue.d  at  daylight  by  a large  coii- 
qomse  pf  Avomep  and  diildren,  who  .filled  the  liouse  till  near 
nopn.  ,^11  this  time  they  had  no . victuals;  they  therefore  asked 
tliQ; el] ief,  W'ho,  sent  them  flouje'  (tocoa-nols  and  Indian  coni' — ‘ 
the'ajiqv’apce  for  each, -man  being  a cocoa-nut  and  an  car.  of 
Indiaii  gorn  at  npou,  and  the  sa.mo  at  supper.  They  lived  in 
tliis  mapper  fur  about  twenty  days,  but  were  not  allowed  to 
gojout.of  the  liQiise, except  to  bathe. 

Uppn.beiug  iuformod  that  they  were.  Englisli,  an  old  ipan, 
one  day  brought  them  a Mahoiuedan  priest,  wliose  name  waa 
Tuan  Iladjoe. ' Jle  qould  s])eak  a fuw  w.ords  of  English,  some 
BOftiiguese,  and  some  w-ords  of  the  Moorish  language.  H© 
had  been  at  Bengal  and  Bombay  on  lus  way  to  Mecca,  and  bad 
with  him  a certifieute  from  IJ.en.ry  or  dnhii  Herbert,  the  go- 
vernpr  of  JSalambapgau.  in  ,tJie  island  of  Borneo,  dated  1771,  to 
' c;(i'tify  tlml  lie  W'as  q trusty  good  man,  and  w'as  empowered  by 
; governur  to  assist  all  distressed  Englishmcri-.  I convey 
i them  to  an  En.glish  port 
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Tuan  Hadjee  asked  whence  they  came  ; to  which  Mr. 
Woodard  answered,  from  Bengal,  and  last  from  Batavia.  The 
priest  immediately  asked  the  raj  ah  what  he  should  give  for  them ; 
hut  the  rajah  replied  that  he  would  not  part  with  them. — 
Tuan  Hadjee  then  offered  one  hundred  dollars  in  gold-dust, 
hut  was  refused;  on  which  he  left  them,  and  said  that  he 
would  go  to  the  head  rajah  about  them. 

They  were  now  kept  close  prisoners,  and  constantly  guarded 
hy  two,  persons,  in  which  situation  they  were  detained  for 
about  a month,  when  provisions  growing  scarce,  they  were 
taken  into  the  woods  by  two  at  a time  to  make  sago-bread; 
and  after  working  all  day  without  any  thing  to  eat,  the  Malays 
would  scarcely  give  them  enough  for  supper. 

After  a few  months  they  were  permitted  to  walk  about  the 
town,  or  wherever  they  pleased;  but  a good  watch  was  kept 
over  them  during  the  night.  One  day,  as  they  were  upon  the 
sea-shore,  having  been  about  four  months  at  Travalla,  they 
discovered  their  own  boat  without  sails,  but  full  of  Malays, 
who  came  on  shore.  Mr.  Woodard  asked  them  where  they 
were  going;  they  told  him  “ To  the  king  or  head  rajah;”  but 
the  Malays  were  very  cautious  not  to  allow  them  to  approach 
the  boat,  but  ordered  them  off  into  the  town;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  the  boat  disappeared. 

Finding  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Malays  to  keep  them  un- 
less they  should  receive  a large  sum  for  their  ransom,  Mr. 
W oodard  most  earnestly  inquired  where  the  old  priest  was  to 
be  found,  who  had  visited  them  on  their  first  arrival;  and  after 
some  entreaty,  ascertained  that  he  lifv-ed  in  the  town  of  Dun- 
gally,  about  eight  miles  distant.  In  the  course  of  eight  months 
from  their  arrival,  there  came  a proa  from  Dungally  to  Tra- 
valla, to  purchase  cocoa-nuts  of  the  captain,  of  which  Mr. 
Woodard  made  particular  inquiries  concerning  the  old  man. — 
About  the  §ame  time  the  head  rajah,  who  lived  at  Parlow,  at 
the  bottom  of  a bay  of  that  name,  sent  for  them,  and  they  were 
accordingly  conveyed  thither.  Two  of  them,  who  were  sick, 
were  carried  round  in  a proa,  while  Mr.  Woodard  and  the  other 
two  travelled  by  land,  attended  by  the  rajah  of  Travalla.  and 
guarded  by  five  men  on  horseback  and  one  on  foot.  They  set 
off  in  the  momifig,  and  at  night  arrived  at  their  journey’s  end, 
where  they  were  supplied  with  a warm  supper  of  a little  rice 
and  greens. 

On  the  third  day  they  were  conducted  to  the  head  rajah, 
who,  after  looking  at  them  for  some  time,  sent  for  a musket 
for  each  of  them,  and  asked  if  they  understood  the  use  of  them; 
and  not  knowing  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  Mr.  Woodard  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative.  They  were  lodged  in  a large  house 
open  all  round,  which  was  very  warm  in  the  day,  but  the 
nights  were  so  cold  from  the  damp  fogs,  owing  to  the  low  situ- 
ation of  the  town,  that  Mr.  Woodard  caught  a violent  cold, 
which  turned  to  fever  and  ague;  but  was  still  kept  in  the  cold 
hoqse  without  clothes. 

In  the  course  of  a few  days,  the  head  rajah.  Tommy  Ganjoo, 
provided  a house  for  Mr.  Woodard  and  his  companions,  who 
were  conducted  to  it.  Mr.  Woodard  being  sick,  was  obliged 
to  be  carried,  and  was  accompanied  by  a large  concourse  of 
young  females,  who  kindled  a fire  and  boiled  some  rice  for 
him.  Soon  after  his  removal  the  fever  began  to  abate,  and  in 
a feAv  days  the  head  rajah  seht  to  a Dutch  port  called  Priggia, 
which  is  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  deep  bay  at  the  east  side 
of  the  island,  under  the  care  of  the  commandant ; who  in  a 
few  days  arrived  at  Parlow,  and  sent  for  Mr.  Woodard,  and 
asked  him  to  go  to  Priggia,  where  he  resided.  Mr.  Woodard 
found  him  to  be  a Frenchman,  who  had  been  thirty  years  in 
the  Dutch  service,  and  refused  his  request,  as  he  was  appre- 
hensive they  would  force  him  into  the  Dutch  service;  but  the 
Frenchman  did  not  offer  a penny,  assistance,  or  clothes,  to 
Mr.  Woodard  or  his  people. 

Finding  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  send  them  away, 
Mr.  Woodard  went  to  the  head  rajah,  and  asked  his  permission 
to  go  to  Travalla,  as  a proa  was  then  lying  there  destined  for 
that  place,  urging  his  wish  to  bathe  a few  days  in  salt  water. 
To  this  the  rajah  consented,  but  enjoined  the  captain  of  the 
proa  not  to  let  Mr.  Woodard  get  a sight  of  Dungally  on  his 
way,  as  he  had  heard  that  the  priest  had  been  inquiring  for  the 
captives.  It  fortunately  happened  that,  as  they  passed  Dun- 


gally in  the  middle  of  the  night,  they  were  becalmed,  which 
enabled  Mr.  Woodard  to  get  a full  sight  of  the  town,  and  care-, 
fully  observe  the  situation  of  it.  In  the  course  of  the  following^ 
day  they  arrived  at  Travalla,  where  his  whole  ideas  were  bent' 
upon  running  away  to  Dungally.  By  constantly  begging  for 
Indian  corn,  which  he  carefully  concealed  under  his  pillow,  and! 
soon  after  changing  his  diet,  he  lived  upon  the  corn  he  had' 
thus  acquired,  which  considerably  improved  his  strength.  He 
also  provided  himself  with  a bamboo  spear,  and  although  he' 
was  guarded  by  three  men  and  two  women  who  kept  in  the; 
house  with  him,  he  rose  about  twelve  o’clock  one  night,  and 
finding  his  guards  asleep,  took  his  spear,  and  leaving  the  housel 
directed  his  course  to  the  sea-shore,  where,  finding  a canoe  orf 
the  beach,  he  immediately  launched  it  and  set  off.  Afteij 
reaching  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  shore,  the  canotj 
became  so  leaky,  that  it  was  nearly  half  filled  with  water.—* 
farmed  at  this  accident,  for  he  could  not  swim,  and  finding  if 
impossible  to  reach  to  any  distance  in  her,  he  rowed  back! 
when,  just  as  he  made  the  shore,  the  canoe  filled,  and  sunk  ir 
five  feet  water. 

He  returned  immediately  to  the  town,  where,  finding  everji 
thing  quiet,  and  that  he  had  not  been  missed,  he  directed  hii 
course  for  Dungally  by  land;  and  after  traversing  througli 
woods  and  over  mountains,  and  passing  by  two  vSlages,  h< 
reached  Dungally  as  the  day  daAvned.  He  proceeded  toward 
the  middle  of  the  town,  and  not  seeing  any  person  stirringi 
seated  himself  on  a log  of  wood.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour 
he  observed  a man  come  out  of  the  public  building  which  wa> 
near  him,  who  proved  to  be  the  servant  of  the  old  priest,  gl 
whom  he  was  in  search.  The  man  ran  back,  crying  out  “ Put; ' 
Satan!  Puta  Satan!”  meaning  a white  devil;  butoneofthw 
men  who  had  seen  Mr.  Woodard  at  Travalla,  came  runnin^T 
out,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  called  him  steersman  or  matt [j 
and  conducted  him  to  his  friend  Tuan  Hadjee,  who  was  greathi! 
rejoiced  at  meeting  Avith  him.  The  old  priest  behaved  ver;i 
kindly  to  him,  gave  him  plenty  to  eat,  and  bought  him  som‘||! 
linen  for  a shirt,  jacket,  and  a pair  of  trousers,  which  he  madk 
himself,  and  were  the  best  clothes  he  got  there.  ! 

In  the  course  of  three  days,  the  chief  of  Travalla,  havinjij 
learned  that  he  had  gone  to  Dungally,  sent  after  him;  but  thi^' 
old  priest  and  the  rajah  of  Dungally  refused  to  let  him  g(|i 
nor  was  he  willing  to  return.  ? 

The  priest  and  the  rajah  now  informed  Mr.  Woodard  thai;  | 
in  the  course  of  three  months,  they  would  convey  him  tj 
Batavia  or  Macassar,  desiring  him  at  the  same  time  to  sen] 
for  the  four  men  he  had  left  at  Parlow.  The  old  priest  supi 
plied  him  Adth  a slip  of  paper,  and  with  a pen  made  of  bamboch 
he  wrote  a letter  to  the  men,  and  sent  it  by  the  captain  of  j 
proa  bound  thither,  with  orders  to  give  it  to  them  secretljj 
This  commission  he  faithfully  executed,  and,  in  about  fiv! 
days,  to  their  extreme  joy,  all  the  men  arrived  at  Dungally.  | 

^ter  staying  for  some  time  at  Dungally,  during  which  som  ; 
skirmishes  took  place  between  the  inhabitants  and  a party  seri 
from  Parlow,  and  their  friend  Tuan  Hadjee  being  called  awa 
to  a distant  part,  Mr.  Woodard  determined  to  steal  a canod 
and  to  endeavour  to  make  their  way  to  Macassar,  which  wa 
about  four  degrees  to  the  southAvard;  and  for  this  purpos 
went  to  work  in  the  woods  to  make  paddles,  at  the  same  tim  i 
heggiug  Indian  corn  to  lay  in  a stock  of  provisions  to  carr; 
with  them.  The  old  priest  being  on  the  point  of  starting  o:: 
his  journey  at  midnight,  they  followed  him  to  the  gate  withon 
telling  him  of  their  intentions,  but  when  the  man  who  kep 
the  gate  asked  where  they  were  going,  said  that  they  wer  ' 
accompanying  the  old  priest  to  Sawyah,  to  make  sago,  whei: 
they  were  permitted  to  pass,  and  the  gate  was  immediate! 
shut. 

By  the  time  they  gained  the  beach,  he  had  just  gone  oi 
board  the  proa,  when,  observing  a large  canoe  at  hand,  an( 
having  the  paddles  which  they  had  made  lying  in  the  woods 
they  immediately  launched  the  canoe  and  put  to  sea,  accom 
panying  the  proa  for  a short  distance;  but  daylight  cominf 
on  obliged  them  to  make  the  opposite  shore  to  prevent  beinf 
discovered. 

They  set  off  again  at  sun-set,  and  had  resolved  to  put  up  { 
sail  made  of  a mat;  but  one  of  them  stepping  on  the  edge  v 
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' the  canoe  to  hoist  up  the  mast,  turned  the  boat  keel  Upwards, 

[ and  they  all  fell  into  the  water.  They  howerer  managed  to 
I tow  her  to  shore,  where  they  bailed  her  out,  and  having  dried 
! their  clothes  and  warmed  themselves  by  a fire  which  they  re- 
! kindled,  they  again  set  off  and  rowed  or  paddled  aU  night.  In 
' the  morning  they  discovered  a proa  close  to  them,  which  im- 
mediately took  possession  of  them.  Mr.  Woodard  informed 
the  Malays  that  they  were  bound  with  the  old  man  to  Sawyah; 
i upon  which  they  carried  the  captives  to  him  instead  of  to  Dun- 
I gaily,  which  was  a lucky  escape  for  that  time.  He  informed 
I Tuan  Ha(^ee,  whom  they  met  at  Sawyah,  that  their  intention 
I was  not  to  run  away,  but  to  foUow  him,  and  they  continued 
I with  him  there  a considerable  time. 

Finding  after  some  time  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  likeli- 
1 hood  of  being  able  to  get  to  Macassar,  they  came  to  the 
I resolution  to  steal  a canoe,  and  attempt  to  go  there.  They 
I accordingly  made  five  paddles,  and  after  saving  the  rice  which 
had  been  given  them  as  a reward  for  beating  it,  till  they  had 
I collected  five  or  six  quarts,  they  formed  the  project  of  stealing 
1 the  rajah’s  canoe,  which  was  a very  good  one;  but  he,  per- 
! haps,  suspecting  their  design,  ordered  it  to  be  drawn  up  nearer 
j to  his  own  house,  at  some  distance  from  the  sea. 
i Fortunately,  however,  a pirate’s  proa  came  that  day  into 
I the  river,  up  to  Tombooa,  and  she  had  a very  fine  canoe.  Mr. 
j Woodard  went  immediately  to  borrow  it  to  go  fishing  with, 
and  having  caught  several  fish,  which  he  shared  with  them, 
he  asked  for  the  canoe  to  fish  again  at  night,  but  they  refused, 

I intimating  that  they  might  use  it  in  the  day-time,  but  not  at 
I night.  However,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  every  one 
I had  retired  to  sleep,  Mr.  Woodard  came  out  of  the  house 
; and  directed  liis  course  to  the  proa,  where  the  canoe  lay, 
j having  left  orders  with  the  men  that,  if  he  succeeded  in  seizing 
it,  they  were  to  come  round  to  the  beach,  which  was  not  far  off» 
He  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and  was  joined  by  the  four  men, 
who  brought  with  them  their  small  stock  of  effects. 

They  directed  their  course  to  a small  island  about  three 
leagues  distant,  where  they  landed  at  day-break;  but  not  being 
able  to  procure  any  water  there,  they  removed  to  a point  of 
land  where  they  knew  there  were  no  inhabitants.  Having 
obtained  a little  water,  and  repaired  the  canoe,  they  directed 
their  course  southwards  towards  Macassar. 

After  being  three  days  at  sea,  there  came  on  a strong  wind 
from  the  southward,  by  which  they  wer6  nearly  lost;  and, 
unfortunately,  just  as  they  were  going  to  land,  they  discovered 
a proa  at  no  great  distance,  rowing  towards  them  with  all  their 
might.  They  immediately  tacked,  and  stood  off,  but  the  proa 
soon  got  up  her  sails,  and  coming  close  alongside,  asked  them 
whither  they  were  bound.  Mr.  Woodard  answered  that  they 
were  bound  to  Macassar;  when  the  Malays  in  the  proa  said 
that  they  must  come  back,  and  ordered  them  on  board. 

Mr.  Woodard  perceiving  that  she  was  weakly  manned,  hav- 
ing only  five,  their  own  complement  of  hands  on  board,  they 
were  determined  not  to  be  taken ; all  hands  therefore  turned 
to,  and  rowed  directly  to  windward.  The  proa  at  first  attempt- 
ed to  foUow  them,  but  soon  changed  their  intentions,  got  up 
their  sails  again,  and  ran  in  shore. 

The  wind  still  blowing  very  strong,  they  resolved  to  go  on 
shore  at  a distance  from  the  proa,  and  being  desirous  also  of 
avoiding  any  inhabitants,  and  after  a good  look-out  not  per- 
ceiving any,  they  went  on  shore  at  a place  called  Tranamare, 
about  ten  or  twelve  leagues  to  the  south  of  Travalla.  On  going 
ashore,  one  of  the  men  unfortunately  broke  his  paddle,  and  on 
getting  a stick,  to  mend  it  was  seized  by  two  Malays,  who 
brought  him  to  the  canoe.  Mr.  Woodard,  to  his  great  surprise 
recognised  one  of  them  to  be  the  captain  of  the  proa  that  had 
taken  him  from  Parlow  to  Travalla. 

They  left  that  place  in  the  evening,  and  a storm  coming  on, 
passed  the  proa  that  had  chased  them  in  the  morning,  and 
rowed  all  night  along  shore.  After  several  days’  voyaging, 
endeavouring  to  find  their  way  to  Macassar,  and  getting  near 
to  several  proas,  with  whom  they  avoided  too  close  a contact, 
just  as  the  sun  was  setting  one  evening,  they  perceived  a proa 
full  of  men  set  off  from  the  shore ; she  rowed  very  fast  and 
soon  came  alongside,  and  they  were  once  more  taken  prisoners 
by  the  Malays,  four  or  five  of  whom  jumped  into  the  canoe, 


by  which,  she  was  nearly  overset,  and  told  them  that  they 
must  immediately  go  to  the  rajah  who  had  sent  the  proa  after 
them. 

Overpowered  by  numbers,  they  were  obliged  reluctantly  to 
submit;  they  were  taken  to  the  town  of  Pamboon,  where  they 
were  stripped  and  then  conducted  to  the  rajah,  by  whom  they 
were  questioned  as  to  where  they  came  and  whence  they  were 
going,  and  also  whether  they  understood  a musket;  and  show- 
ing Mr.  Woodard  a hundred  of  them  wanted  him  to  stay  and 
take  charge  of  them.  Grown  almost  desperate  by  their  long 
continuance  of  misfortunes,  and  reckless  of  danger,  Mr.  Wood- 
ard answered  him  boldly,  that  they  were  bound  to  Macassar, 
that  they  did  not  understand  a musket,  which  was  only  known 
to  a solder,  and  that  he  would  not  remain  there. 

The  next  morning  he  again  waited  upon  the  rajah,  and,  as 
he  could  now  speak  the  Malay  tongue  well,  he  begged  the  rajah 
to  send  them  to  Macassar,  assuring  him  that  the  governor  had 
sent  for  Them,  and  that  if  they  were  detained,  all  the  rajah’s 
proas  would  be  stopped  at  Macassar.  After  some  consideration, 
he  gave  orders  for  the  captain,  of  a proa  to  take  them,  and  if 
possible  to  get  something  for  them;  but  if  not,  he  might  leave 
without. 

After  waiting  some  days  till  the  proa  was  ready,  they  left 
Pamboon,  which  is  about  ninety  or  a hundred  miles  from 
Macassar,  and  belonging  to  a tribe  called  Tramany.  In  the 
course  of  .three  days  they  arrived  at  a small  island  called  Sam 
Bottom,  within  about  nine  leagues  of  Macassar,  where  they 
were  left  two  days  on  board  the  proa,  not  being  allowed  to  go 
on  shore.  Mr.  Woodard  desired  George  Williams  to  go  on 
shore,  and  if  they  refused  him,  to  swim  or  steal  a canoe,  and 
to  inform  the  rajah  that  Mr.  Woodard  was  on  board  the  proa 
and  very  ill.  Upon  receiving  this  information,  the  rajah  sent 
his  son  on  board  the  proa  with  a note  to  the  captain,  by  whom 
the  prisoners  were  instantly  released.  The  rajah,  on  their 
going  ashore,  ordered  them  some  food,  and  a proa  to  be  got 
ready  that  afternoon,  to  convey  them  to  Macassar. 

They  set  off  just  before  night,  but  did  not  reach  Macassar 
until  the  following.  They  landed  on  the  15th  of  June,  1795, 
after  a voyage  of  nineteen  days  from  Tombooa,  and  after 
having  been  in  captivity  two  years  and  five  months. 

Through  the  benevolent  exertions-  of  the  governor  of 
Macassar,  whose  name  was  William  Pitt  Jacobson,  a native 
of  Amsterdam,  and  a man  of  respectable  family,  these  un- 
fortunate men  experienced  every  attention  and  relief.  The 
linguist  was  ordered  to  take  Mr.  Woodard  to  his  own  house, 
and  supply  him  with  everything  he  wanted  ; and  his  four 
companions  were  lodged  with  the  company’s  sailors,  to  have 
as  much  as  they  required.  Mr.  Woodard  was  thoroughly 
fitted  out  with  new  clothes,  supplied  with  money,  and  had 
the  promise  of  provisions  for  his  homeward  voyage ; and 
when,  on  the  day  approaching,  and  they  were  about  to  em- 
bark, he  waited  on  the  governor  in  the  new  clothes  he  had 
given  him,  to  thank  him  for  his  great  kindness,  and  to  re- 
ceive a bill  of  their  expenses,  the  governor  kindly  informed 
him  that  there  was  no  bill,  that  all  they  had  received  was 
freely  given  them,  and  wished  to  know  if  they  wanted  any- 
thing more. 

On  parting,  the  governor  gave  him  eighteen  rupees  in 
cash,  and  also  letters  to  the  general  of  Batavia^  stating  the 
situation  in  which  they  arrived  at  Macassar ; frv'm  the  lin- 
guist he  received  a present  of  eight  rupees,  and  se\  eral  other 
presents  from  the  inhabitants.  ^ 

Mr.  Woodard  and  his  men  left  Macassar  on  July  v,  1/95, 
and  arrived  at  Batavia  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month.  On 
landing,  Mr.  Woodard  directly  engaged  his  men  a pav.’sage 
on  board  the  Betsey,  commanded  by  Captain  Millar,  an 
American  ship,  bound  for  Boston. 

While  at  Batavia,  he  discovered  an  old  acquaintance  m 
Captain  Sands,  who  commanded  the  American,  an  Ainericaii 
ship,  then  lying  there  and  bound  to  Bengal.  After  discharg- 
ing all  their  expenses  at  Batavia,  both  for  himself  and  his 
men,  he  embarked  with  Captain  Sands,  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1795,  and  after  touching  at  two  or  three  ports,  arrived  at 
Calcutta  on  the  20th  of  September. 

Through  Captain  Sands,  his  story  scon  became  circulated 
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at  Calcutt^t,  ivBdire  friends,  fts  be  was'  w Ml 

kiibwii  io  Captain  Blytbe  and  otliet  gentlemen  belonging  to 
that  place  ; and  tbe  ship  having  discharged  her^  cargo, 
he  soon  got  thb  conr'mhnd  df  ^ cOtintty  shi^  then  in  dofek 
nnder  repair.  ^ -r  ^ ; 

Captaip  Wooj3aSrd  wn's  daily  efnplbye'df  in  superintending 
het  repairs,  Avheti  an  Aniei'iea.ti  ship  atrivdd  at^Ben‘g4lV'^hicnv 
to  his  great  snj^prise  aftS  jp^,^  was  corrimaM 
friend  C^ptairi  Hubbard,  the  very  captaiU  with  whom  he  had 
sailed  about  three  j^eaVs  before  ifi  the  Enterprise*  when  they 
missed  their  vessel,  iii  the  boat  in- the  Sttai'ts  of  MaGassar. 
The'  meeting  wa;a  qnite  uiiexpeeteiJ  td  thenl^  ■ both.  - CaptMn 
Hubbard  had  changed  his  ship;  though  in  the  saihe_ei^ 
for  a vessel  called  tMe'AhieriOa,  in  which  Gapta'ili  ^(YbOdard 
had  formerly  sailed  as|nU  officer;  to  'distent  paiftS  of  India. 
Captain  Hubbard  told  hirU  that  afteTha*fing  Waited  for  them 
three  days  in  Vain,  he  had  given  Up He 
had  perceived  the 'fire;  but  Had  SUpjyoaed  it  tO  be  rndde  by  the 
Malays.'  ' . ' ’ V’  ' , ' . ' ' . ^ ' 

Captain  TTubbatd  prte'SSidd- hitn  to  gO  to  the  Mauritius,  and 
promised  that;  oil  their  arrival  there,  hfe  Should  S^lcGeed  hitn 
in  the  command  of  his  ship.  His  circumstances  being  very 
low,  and  the  Ship  of  which  he  had  the  cate  iTOt  being  likely 
to  cOnle  out  of  dock  for  nearly  three  months,  he  accepted 
the  offer.  ' ’ ■ ' , ' , ■ ' ' ' , ' ' ■ 

They  sailed  together  in  the  AiUetica/ oil  the  1st  of  January^ 
1796,  and  arrived  at  their  destined  port,  where  they  dis^^ 
charged  the  cargo  in  fbrty-twO  days;  and  Mri  Wobdard  was 
very  soon  after  appointed  captain  of  the  Am'erioa. 

THE  OEI)'''cQMl^al3'6Rj^ 

“ Who  is  that  old  ^gentleman  hobbling  along,  there,  with 
Ills  crUtch-stick,  giving  orders  to  his  servants  with  such  a 
stentorian  voice  ?”  inquired  Mr.  Crayon. 

“ That  is  the  well  known  Admiral  Broadside,  whom;  we 
denote  the  Old  Commodore,’’  replied  Mr.  ifUdgewell,  The 
Mayor.  *■  He  lost  his  eye  in  the  action  off  Ghdrbtourg,  and 
had  his  knee  splintered  by  the  bursting  of  a canister  shot  off 
St.  Malo.  He  is  ofteii  teased  with  the  goutv>  which  renders 
him  rather  testy  at  times,  but  in  other  respects  he  is  a hearty 
good  fellow;  and  although  quite  an  eccentric,  his  old  heart 
overflows  with  kindness  and  humanity.  The  ,seh  is  still  his 
favourite  element  ; he  cannot  hear  to  lose  sight:  of  it  for  two 
days  together,  and  ConseqUentry  resides  in  a house  nfear  the 
sea  shore,  planned  by  himself,  and  built  under  his  own  dh 
rections.  A ship  is  to  him  the  grandest  sight  in,  the  unh 
verse and  so  prepossessed  is  he  in  their  fayoUr,  that  even 
his  house  is  buiJt  as  near  as  possible  in  the  shape  of  one. 
To-morrow  is  the  anniversary  of  Lord  Howe’s  victory  over 
the  Brest  fleet',  Where  his  ValoUr  raised  him  to  his  present 
rank.  He  was  sent  home  with  the  despatohos,  and  the  King 
being  m'uch  pleased  with  his  gallant  behaviour,  the  order  of 
his  promotion  Was  given  without  delay.  It  is  how  six  years , 
since  he  retired  from  the  service but  he  makes  a custdm  of 
giving  a grand  entertainment  bn  eaieh  aUttiVersary  to  his; 
neighbours.  There  is  to  be  a grand  sailing  match  and  a 
sham-figlit  to-morrow,  in  which  all  the  fishermeu,  and  sdch 
as  are  skilled  in  nautical  affairs,  are  invited  to  join.  The; 
old  gentleman  is  now  busy  in  preparaiions,  and  generally  j 
plans  the  ordei*  of  battle  himself.  He  Used  to  join  in  it,  and  j 
take  the  command  of  a squadron  of  boats  himself ; 'bUt  since  i 
the  gout  has  laid  hold  of  him  the  command  liafs  devolved  on 
William  Stedfast,  a youth,whom report  MatCs> to beiiisnepliew'. 
He  is  briniiing  him  Up  to  the  kea^Servicevund  syrtears  lf  he 
does  not  turnout  one  of  the 'moat  expert  navy 'bfflcc^ 
ever  walked  the  deck,  he’llbram  him  into  aTorty-^pOUnddr 
ai)d  blow  him  to  the  devif.’’  j ; : !> 

The  Old  Commodore  had  fi'sefi  at  hti  ehtly  hbW;  iiibrder 
to  complete  the  arraUgeiiients  for  the  following  day.  Hej 
bad  constructed  a fort,  in  which  Was  placed  ;sUndtybM  raUs^; 
kets  and  blunderbuss  barrels,  which  were  to  repreSenl; 
cannon,  but  were  to  be  manned  and  Sefved  by  veteran  sol- 
diers who  had  lost  either  aii  eye  or  a liUib  in  their  country’s 
service.  Some  of  these  veterans  were  so  enthusiastic  in  the' 


Undertaking,' That  many^bf  ' them  canie.  from  d distance  6f 
twenty  miles  to  be  present  at  the  annfvefsaty;  TWo  carpen- 
tert  from  the  Village  wCre  bUsily  employed  In  constniCtitif^ 
the  foH;  under  the  impetintendence  of  Jbe  I>readiiought;  an  i 
bid  sailbf;  who  had'  served  '4^  mate  to  the  0ldf 

Cummddote  ever  since  he  had;^  the  Command' of:  a vessel.' 
Jpe'^w^s  "ifioo^ed  for  life  in  the  Cbrflmbdore^  establishment  ;- 
:he  wa^  his  right-ihand'muft,  and  combined^’  ‘the ■ Various  sta-^  > 
tieflkpf  Valet,  footman;  coOk,  and  butler ; In  fact,  everything  ! 
but  bodfcihman,  and  that’  was  quite  out  of  Joe’s  line.  1101 
swore  that  cOac'hes  neVef  cbUld  sail  a rteadiy  cotirse,  aslottg 
ds  the  helmsman’ WarS'  pI^^^  at  the  head  instead"^of  ' the  stevii/ 1 
and  when  any  of  the  village  bStlefS  jeered  him  bn  the  sub- 
ject, his  auswef  was  Mow  the  devB  do  you  think  a man 
baff  steer' ‘if  he  sits  in  front?  How  can  he  tell  where  the: 
|. vessel  is  golhg  if  he  don’t'  vi/atoh  her  head  ? Arid  how  eau-i 
Tie  See  her  head  if  the  vessel  is  b'fehind  him  ?’’  - '1 

The  Old  Commodore  had  determirie'd  the 'sailirig-match 
shoMd  take  place  iff  the  bay ; bift  the  ShaWi-fight  • wasTo  be  | 
oh  a spdcleus  lake  which  ran  tbibUgh  his  grounds.  He  took ' 
a tr-ip'  towards  >the  fort,’ 'dS^iS'ted  by  his  'iiephew,  William* | 
Stedfast,  and  took  a survey  of  the  works'.  ' ‘ ^ 

Hollo  Toe;”  shouted  Gbmthodore,  ^*’wh'af  the  devil  j 
ai¥  yeti  at  thefe?  DohT  yoti  &ee  yOu  have  got  yottr  chief 
hutment  projecting  the  wrong  why  ? ' Why;  yout  ramparts 
hang  over,  instead  of'  leanihg inwards:  if  yoUrffi  Was  bililt  i 
of  stone  in  that  fashion  a COUplh  Of  tWehty^four  pOUiiders;  arid 
a Handful  of  men,  wotdd  oVersWay  it,  arid  tumble  it  alTihtO  I 
the  lake  together.*”  ’ ' ' ' ' ' ‘ ' 

' “ iPlehfee  ydur  honour,”  replied  Toe»  “ it  is  built  ejtactly ; 
bftbr  the  inariher  Of  the  fOtt  at  lSt.  DOmirigo,  arid  yOUr  hot*j 
noUr  caiiiiot  have  forgottan  what  a deal  of  trouble  we  had  tO' 
siieiice  it.  We  gave  bm  'plefity  of  tWeri'tV-foUr  poUnderSi 
then  ; but  they  tbok  nb  more  effect  thailif  we  had  discharged  | 
as  many  penny  popguiis  at  it.”  ' 

“ Why,  you  audacious  sort  of  a porpOiSe ! tlo  ybu  dare  t0| 
dispute  \vith  me  ad  tb  hbW  4 foit  Odglit  tO  be  built  or  at-ij 
iacked-^r  that  have  been  ih  no  idss  than  thirty  engagemerits,i 
aiid  hhve  served  in  every  Station  from’ the  cabin--boy  to  thei 
Rear-Admiral — I thatlOst  Uri  bye  iU  tbcactiort  off  Cherbourg,! 
and  got  my  leg  splintered  by  the  burstihg  of  a oanlster  bholi 
at  St.  Malo?  But  I’ll  catch  yon  irt  y^  Master! 

Joe  ; I’ll  make  you  commander  of  that  fort  to^hlOrroW  ; your' 
Frerich  Colours  shall  fly  from  the  tower-,  arid  if  my  nepHeWi 
hete  doilT  blow  you  arid  your  fort  to  the  dbvSl  together,  ril| 
briUg  him  to  a Court-martial.^’ 

“ Pifease  yoUr  honour,”‘replied  Joe,  rather  sulkily,  la’nt 
no  soldier;  I don’t  krioW  Nothing  ^'bouf  defeudirig  castles 
ashore  ; but  only  set  me  afloat  in  a cockle^'ihell,  and  see  if  I 
don’t  d-O  my  duty' like  8 British  eearbari.” 

“ Hold  your  to'ngUe;’’ shouted' *the  GomiriodOre.  Go  and | 
make  me  a glass  of'  grOg,  and  let’s  have  no  'more  of'  your 
palaver.”-' V'’'"  ’.,1'  '-  "'‘"I 

Joe  touched  his  hlati- and  away  he  Wenti 
“ That’s  an  hOnesf,  brave,  obstinate  rascal,’’  said  the  Com'*j 
modore,  as  he  looked  after  JO'e;  **  There  are  few  seamen  to 
equal  him  riow-a' days.”' 

Joe  returned  Wirh  Hie  GoiftmodOre’S  grog  and' a pipe:  he, 
handed  them  to  hiteo  bri'a  waiter,  rind  looking  in  Ms  fate  with| 
an  fekpreSSiqri  of  arixieay,  whispered-^  I 

“ MHirt  I command  the  fort  td-hiOVrOw;  ydur  ’honoUr  I”  || 
The  commodore  paftSed-‘*pn*t  pipe  to  his -moUth-^iew 
afew  whihs,  and  replied,  , ' ^ 

‘*(No,  Jo'e,  no.  You  shall  be 'my  COIdsWairt  ht - the  sailing- i 
ruatch,  arid  if  any  biie  tumbles  iri  the  Water;  you  must  pull 
them  put  again  ; you  can  do  that  wfellbnOugh,  because  yOU  j 
have  had  good  practice  that  Way,  Arid  wheri  the  fight  takes’ 
place  ori  the  lake,  yOu  shall  he  'thy  hephew’s  gUnneV.’’ 

' Say  no  tnofe,  yoUr  honour,”  responded  Tufe,  joyfUlly- 
“ Victory  is  cerfain  ; we^ll 'give  the  French  fOrt  Such  a pel^ 
•pering,  that  she41  strike  her  'fla^  in  quick  time.” 

At  day-*break,  -the  various  crafts  that  were  to  sail  at  th^e 
match  began  to  drop  into  a line  along  the  bay.  The  road| 
was  ’ thronged  with  peasants  and  villagers,  in  their  best 
clothes,  pressing  forward  to  view  the  pleasing  sight.  The. 
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village  bells  began  to  ring  a merry  peal,  and  tbe  beach  and 
surrounding  cliffs  soon  abounded  with  smiling  faces. 

Old  Joe  had  brushed  up  the  Commodore’s  hat  and  laced 
coat — the  one  which  he  had  not  worn  since  the  last  anniver- 
sary ; the  same  which  he  wore  on  the  day  his  leg  was  splin- 
tered at  St.  Malo.  Joe  assisted  him  to  put  it  on. 

I “ Ah !”  said  the  Old  Commoidore,  “ whenever  I get  this 
coat  on  my  back,  I always  raise  my  heart  in  thankfulness  to 
Providence,  when  I reflect  that  it  has  never  witnessed  a 
single  act  of  cowardice  or  dishonour  in  its  wearer.” 

The  Old  Commodore  bustled  out  of  the  room,  followed  by 
Joe,  and  was  met  by  his  nephew. 

“ Come,  bustle,  bustle,  boy,”  said  he  to  Stedfast ; “ get  on 
board  your  boat,  and  get  all  your  tackle  well  overhauled  ; you 
must  win  the  wager,  boy.  There’s  a party  of  ladies  coming 
to  visit  us,  and  among  them  a certain  Miss  Emmeline  Win- 
terton,  who,  I rather  think,  has  answered  your  signals,  so 
far  as  not  being  averse  to  sailing  in  company  ; therefore  you 
must  look  out,  Will  Stedfast,  and  not  disgrace  yourself  in 
her  sight,  else  you  may  get  run  out  of  your  course ; and  she’s 
worth  looking  after,  boy.  She  is  a fine  trim  vessel ; well 
rigged,  and  carries  twenty  thousand  guns — ’pounds  I mean  ; 
so  look  out,  boy,  look  out.  Now,  Joe,  heave  ahead,  and  get 
our  boat  ready.” 

“ All  ready,  your  honour,”  replied  Joe. 

“ Stretch  along  then,  coxswain,  and  let’s  aboard,”  cried 
the  Old  Commodore,  as  he  quitted  the  house. 

No  sooner  did  he  appear  on  the  lawn  than  the  assembled 
crowd  welcomed  him  with  three  hearty  cheers,  which  were 
echoed  by  those  on  board  the  boats  in  the  bay.  The  Old 
Commodore’s  heart  glowed  within  him;  he  felt  assured  it 
was  an  effusion  of  sincere  congratulation. 

The  wager-boats  were  brought  up  in  the  order  for  sailing, 
and  off  they  went.  Stedfast’s  boat  was  fourth  at  starting  ; 
it  was  named  the  Swift.  The  Old  Commodore  hailed  him. 

“ You  William ! what  are  you  after  there  ? Shall  I 
send  an  old  woman  to  steer  for  you  ? Luff,  you  swab, 
or  you’ll  go  all  to  leeward.  That’s  better— now  port — 
there — there — steady — now  there’s  wind  coming  to  you  : put 
your  helm  well  over  to  the  starboard — now  she  fills — keep 
her  close — that’s  right,  boy — now  she  feels  it : there  she  goes 
— third  boat— second  boat — cut  away.  Will  Stedfast — save 
your  wind;  now  let  her  go  a little — now  she  shoots  a-head  : 
first  boat — he  has  it— he  has  got  to  windward.  Look  sharp, 
you  Tim  Bowling,  or  you’ll  be  left  out  of  sight— ha ! ha  ! ha ! 
well  done  ; but  it’s  of  no  use.  Will  Stedfast  has  it.  Bravo, 
my  boy — well  sailed  i’faith  ! You  Joe,  put  your  helm  up, 
and  steer  me  amongst  the  wager  boats.” 

Joe  did  so.  The  Commodore  waved  his  stick  in  token  of 
silence. 

“ Well  sailed,  my  boys,  you  are  a credit  to  Old  England; 
and  although  my  nephew  has  come  in  first  boat,  you  have  all 
worked  so  seamanlike,  that  you  shall  each  have  a few  shot  to 
itow  in  your  lockers.  Now,  get  ashore,  and  away  to  the  lawn, 
and  there  you’ll  findagood  stock  of  provisions  ready  laid  out.” 

The  air  was  rent  with  deafening  cheers,  and  they  a<ljouvncd 
to  the  lawn,  where  the  rural  feast  was  done  ample  justice  to. 

The  sham-fight  followed  next:  the  boats  were  fitted  out 
as  gun-boats,  each  having  a musket-barrel  placed  in  front  to 
represent  a cannon.  Will  Stedfast  led  the  attack,  and  was 
followed  by  the  other  boats.  An  old  soldier  named  Stock 
3ommanded  the  fort,  supported  by  a train  of  staunch  old 
fellows,  who  had  seen  good  service.  He  peppered  away  at 
.he  boats  in  good  style,  and  gave  them  strong  doses  of 
rockets.  The  Old  Commodore  was  busy  in  advising  the  boats 
flow  to  work  ; and  after  a hard  fight,  some  of  the  assailants 
jffected  a landing,  and  the  fort  struck  her  colours,  and  sur- 
rendered on  honourable  terms.  Will  Stedfast  was  invested 
vvith  the  medal  of  honour,  which  he  received  froni  the  fair 
Hand  of  Emmeline  Winterton. 

The  lightsome  dance  succeeded  the  feast,  and  the  Old 
Commodore  felt  no  other  regret  than  that  of  not  being  able 
:ojoin  in  the  merry  maze;  but  wooden  legs  were  not  in- 
fended  for  dancers,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  lo  content 
aimself  with  his  pipe  and  glass,  cheered  by  the  pleasing  re- 
jection that  he  was  administering  to  the  pleasures  of  others. 


THE  NEGLECTED  TAR. 

I sing  the  British  seaman’s  praise, 

A theme  renown’d  in  story. 

It  well  deserves  more  polish’d  lays. 

Oh ! ’tis  your  boast  and  glory. 

When  mad-brained  war  spreads  death  around, 
By  them  you  are  protected ; 

But  when  in  peace  the  nation’s  found  * 
These  bulwarks  are  neglected. 

Then,  oh  ! protect  the  hardy  tar, 

Be  mindful  of  his  merit. 

And  when  again  you’re  plung’d  in  war, 

He’ll  show  his  daring  spirit. 

Wlien  thickest  darkness  covers  all, 

Far  on  the  trackless  ocean; 

When  light’idngs  dart,  when  thunders  roll, 
And  all  is  wild  commotion ; 

When  o’er  the  bark  the  tvhite-topped  wares, 
With  boist’fous  sweep  ate  rolling, 

Yet  coolly  still  the  whole  he  braves, 

Serene  amidst  the  howling. 

Then,  oh!  &c. 

When  deep  immersed  in  Sulphurous  sm'Oko, 

He  feels  a glowing  pleasube,* 

He  loads  his  gun — right  heart  of  oak — 

Elated  beyond  measure. 

Though  fore  and  aft  the  hlood-staiu‘d  dbck 
Should  lifeless  trunks  appear; 

Or  should  the  vessel  float  a wreck, 

The  sailor  knows  no  fear. 

Then,  oh!  &c. 

When  long  becalm’d  on  Southern  brine 
Where  scorching  beams  assail  him ! 

Where  all  the  canvass  hangs  supine, 

And  food  and  water  fail  him; 

Then  oft  he  dreams  of  Britain’s  shore ; 

Where  plenty  still  is  reigning; 

They  call  the  watch — his  rapture’s  o’er, 

He  sighs — forbears  complaining. 

Then,  oh!  &c. 

Or  burning  on  that  noxious  coast, 

Where  death  so  oft  befriends  him ; 

Or  pinch’d  by  hoai‘y  Greenland’s  frost, 

True  emtrage  still  attends  him: 

No  clime  can  this  eradicate; 

He’s  calm  amidst  annoyance! 

He  fearless  braves  tlie  storms  of  fate. 

On  heav’n  is  his  reliance. 

Then,  oh!  &c. 

Wliy  should  the  man  who  knows  no  fear, 

In'  peace  be  then  neglected? 

Behold  him  move  along  the  pier, 

Pale,  meagre,  and  dejected! 

Bcliold  him  begging  for  employ ; 

BehoLl  him  disregarded! 

Then  view’  the  anguish  in  his  eye? 

An  1 say  arc  tars  rew’arded? 

Then,  oli!  &c. 

To  them  your  dearest  rights  you  owe, 

In  peace  tlien  would  you  starve  them! 

What  say  yc,  Britain’s  sons? — ^^oh!  iio! 

Protect  them  and  preserve  them. 

Shield  them  from  povertj'’  and  paiu. 

’Tis  policy  to  do  it; 

Or  when  grim  w’ar  shall  come  again, 

Oh!  Briton’s  ye  may  rue  it. 

Then,  oh!  &c. 
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LOSS  OP  THE  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  packet,  commanded  by  Captain 
Lawrence,  was,  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  September  3,  1804, 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  St.  John’s,  waiting  to  receive 
the  mail,  which  was  expected  to  come  on  board  that  day. 

His  majesty’s  ship  Serapis,  of  forty-four  guns,  armed  en 
-^ute,  lay  about  two  miles  farther  out,  in  readiness  to  convey 
the  packet  down  to  Tortola.  The  wind  had  been  blowing  very 
fresh  from  the  north  during  the  night,  and  at  noon  had  consi- 
derably increased.  • His  majesty’s  ship  De  Ruyter,  an  old 
seventy-four,  which  had  lately  been  brought  there  to  be  fitted 
up  as  a prison-ship,  lay  at  anchor  in  Deep  Bay : she  had  a very 
weak  crew  on  board,  and  made  signals  of  distress  to  the 
Serapis ; and  at  twelve  o’clock  a boat  came  on  board  the  Cum- 


berland, to  request  the  aid  of  some  men  to  assist  the  Serapis  | 
in  relieving  the  De  Ruyter;  but  this  Captain  Lawrence  could  i 
not,  with  propriety,  grant.  At  this  time  the  Cumberland  had  I 
been  obliged  to  strike  their  top-gallantmasts,  and  at  two  o’clock  r 
they  let  go  the  best  bower-anchor,  having  previously  been 
riding  with  only  the  small  bower.  ; 

The  gale  still  continued  to  increase,  and  by  six  o’clock  in  the  « 
evening  it  blew  a perfect  storm  from  the  N.N.W.,  when  they  t 
struck  their  yards  and  topmasts;  but  they  had  scarcely  finished  ' 
this  work,  when  they  discovered  that  the  vessel  had  parted 
her  best  bower-cable.  This  unexpected  circumstance  surprised  i 
and  alarmed  them  exceedingly,  as  the  rope  was  nearly  new,  and  | 
they  had  been  assured  that  tlie  bottom  of  the  roadstead  was  a 
fine  hard  sand;  it  must  have  been  cut  upon  a ship’s  anchor,  or  | 
on  a bed  of  coral  rock.  They  immediately  bent  the  remaining 
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part  of  it  to  the  stream-anchor,  and  the  stream-cable  to  the 
hedge;  but  as  the  wind  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  vio- 
lence, and  the  ship  pitched  immoderately,  they  v/ere  fearful 
that  the  cable  should  give  way,  and  at  ten  o’clock  they  let  go 
the  two  remaining  anchors. 

Every  thing  had  now  been  done  for  the  safety  of  the  ship 
tliat  was  in  the  power  of  the  crew,  the  rest  they  confided  to 
Providence ; and  having  recommended  themselves  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Almighty,  they  remained  passive,  but  anxious 
spectators,  of  the  awful  scene,  and  awaited  the  event  in  silent 
dread.  To  men  who  were  so  deeply  interested  in  the  efiects  of 
the  storm,  no  scene  could  be  so  fearfully  grand:  the  wind 
raged  with  a fury  known  only  within  the  tropics ; the  rain  fell, 
not  in  drops,,  but  in  torrents,  like  a deluge;  the  waves  had 


risen  to  a most  stupendous  height;  the  ship  was  i>itching,  one  ‘ 
moment  with  her  forecastle  under  water,  and  the  next  pointing  :: 
to  the  skies ; they  had  already  lost  their  best  cable  and  were  in 
momentary  expectation  of  parting  with  the  rest;  and,  to  add 
to  the  horrors  of  their  situation,  the  vivid  flashes  of  the  ' 
lightning  discovered  to  them,  notwithstanding  the  pitchy  ' 
darkness  of  the  night,  that  so  soon  as  they  should  part  or 
drive  away  from  their  moorings,  a reef  of  horrid  rocks  lay  to 
leeward  ready  to  receive  them.  In  such  a situation  of  har-  ii 
rowing  suspense  and  awful  imcertainty,  each  man  was  sen- 
sible  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  singly  combating  the  1 
terrific  agitation  of  the  conflicting  elements,  and  their  feeble  1 
expectations  of  saving  their  lives,  rested  solely  on  the  frail 
hope  of  the  ship  being  able  to  ride  out  the  tempest.  i| 
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The  glare  of  the  lightning  had  frequently  shown  them  the 
masts  of  the  De  Ruyter,  and  they  could  perceive  that  she  was 
driving  from  her  moorings ; she,  hovr  ever,  suddenly  disappeared, 
when  they  at  once  concluded  that  she  must  have  foundered, 
and  they  also  supposed  that  the  Serapis  had  shared  the  same 
fate.  About  eleven  o’clock,  there  was  a violent  crash  on 
board,  accompanied  by  a most  tremendous  noise,  when  they 
found  that  the  "windlass  had  given  way.  The  sailors  imme- 
diately clapped  stoppers  upon  the  cables,  and  secured  them  by 
means  of  ring-bolts  on  the  decks:  these  were  continually 
breaking,  and  were  as  often  replaced 

The  cable  had  now  held  so  long,  that  they  began  to  entertain 
some  faint  hope  of  her  being  able  to  ride  out  the  gale,  and  so 
much  did  this  strengthen,  that  several  of  them  quitted  the 
deck  in  order  to  obtain  some  refreshment,  but  they  had  scarcely 
sat  down,  when  a loud  groan  from  the  crew  summoned  them 
again  upon  deck.  They  dreaded  the  worst,  when  the  captain 
put  and  end  to  their  doubts  by  running  forward,  exclaiming, 
“All’s  now  over  ! Lord  God  have  mercy  upon  us  !”  The  cable 
had  parted;  for  about  two  minutes  the  ship  hung  by  the  stream 
and  kedge,  and  then  began  to  drive  broadside  out,  dragging 
them  along  with  her.  Their  feelings  at  this  awful  moment 
language  is  inadequate  to  describe,  nor  is  there  any  similar 
situation  to  which  it  is  possible  to  compare  them.  Some  of 
the  seamen  seemed  at  this  time,  for  a moment,  to  forget  theni- 
selves;  their  cries  for  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their 
homes,  resounded  through  the  ship,  in  noisy  but  vain  lamenta- 
tions; but  they  soon  became  sensible  of  their  folly,  and  resumed 
their  wonted  firmness. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  parted,  which  was  about  midnight,  each 
man  flew  to  a rope,  with  the  determination  of  clinging  to  it  as 
long  as  the  ship  remained  entire.  Fortunately,  the  wind  had 
shifted  somewhat  more  to  the  westward,  and  this  prevented  her 
from  striking  on  the  reef  of  rocks  which  they  had  so  much 
dreaded.  For  above  an  hour  they  had  continued  to  drift,  with- 
out their  having  the  slightest  conception  of  the  direction  in 
which  they  were  going;  but  they  continued  to  hold  on  by  the 
rigging,  their  bodies  beaten  by  the  heaviest  ram,  and  lashed 
by  every  wave.  A dreadful  silence  ensued,  as  each  one  was 
too  intent  on  his  own  approaching  end,  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate his  feelings  to  another,  while  nothing  could  be  heard 
but  the  horrid  howling  of  the  tempest.  Soon  after  one  o’clock 
the  ship  struck,  and  instantly  went  off  again;  and  this  circum- 
stance, together  with  several  lights  being  seen  before  them  at 
a distance,  convinced  them  that  they  were  driving  towards  the 
harbour  of  St.  John’s,  and  that  they  had  struck  on  the  bar. 
They  saw  before  them  a large  object,  which  they  dreaded  was 
Rat  Island,  a perpendicular  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  harbour, 
upon  which  was  a fort.  This  they  were  fast  approaching,  and 
that  the  garrison  might  be  spectators  of  their  fate,  for  it  was 
in  vain  to  think  of  assistance,  they  fired  two  alarm  guns;  but 
from  the  tremendous  noise  of  the  wind  and  waves,  they  were 
doubtful  if  the  sound  could  be  heard.  However,  they  soon 
discovered  that  the  object  which  they  were  approaching,  was 
I a large  ship,  on  which  they  were  directly  driving,  and  they 
; soon  came  up  with  her,  passing  close  under  her  stern.  This 
1 produced  a faint  hope  of  their  being  stranded  on  a sandy  beach, 
for  although  they  knew  that  the  harbour  chiefly  abounded 
i with  rock,  yet  there  were  a few  banks  of  mud  and  sand,  and 
I their  wishes  led  them  to  hope  the  best : the  captain,  therefore, 
I ordered  the  carpenter  to  get  the  hatchets  ready  to  cut  away 
{ the  masts,  in  order  to  make  a raft  for  those  who  might  choose 
:f  to  venture  on  it.  They  could  now  plainly  perceive  the  land  at 
ijao  great  distance,  on  which  they  were  driving,  and  as  they 
i knew  it  to  be  a huge  rock,  they  ran  up  the  fore  and  mizen- 
I staysails,  to  endeavour  by  these  means  to  divert  the  course  of 
> :he  ship;  but  just  at  that  instant  the  wind  suddenly  changed 
t Tom  N.N.W.  to  W.y  being  no  less  than  six  points  of  the  com- 
t iass,  and  continued  to  blow  with  increased  fury:  this  kept  them 
dear  of  the  projecting  land,  and  drove  them  beyond  it  a short 
1 listance,  when  the  ship  struck.  At  first  they  imagined 
hat  she  had  struck  upon  a sandy  beach;  and  as  they  could 
! )lainly  discern  two  large  ships  ashore  just  abreast  of  them, 
hey  buoyed  themselves  with  the  hope  that  they  should  be 
: Iriveu  on  board  these  vessels;  but  in  this  they  were  disap- 


pointed ; they  drove  past,  beating  with  violence  at  every  wav^J, 
and  in  a few  seconds  found  the  ship  bring  up  on  some  horrid 
rocks,  at  the  foot  of  a stupendous  precipice.  Every  hope  now 
vanished,  and  in  despair  of  the  slightest  chance  of  relief,  they 
already  began  to  consider  themselves  as  beings  of  another 
world.  The  vessel  was  dashed  with  extreme  violence  against 
the  rocks,  and  they  could  distinctly  hear  the  cracking  of  her 
timbers  below. 

In  order  to  ease  the  vessel,  and  if  possible  to  prevent  her 
from  parting,  they  immediately  cut  away  the  the  mizen-mast 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  foremast;  but  they  allowed  the 
mainmast  to  remain,  in  order  to  steady  the  ship,  and  to  pre- 
vent her,  if  possible,  from  canting  to  windward,  by  which  they 
must  all  have  been  inevitably  drowned. 

It  was  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  vessel 
struck,  and  in  half  an  hour  afterwards  they  found  that  the 
water  was  up  to  her  longed  deck.  Never,  perhaps,  Avas  daylight 
BO  anxiously  looked  for,  as  by  the  almost  despairing  crew  of 
this  unfortunate  vessel.  After  having  held  on  so  long  by  the 
shrouds,  they  were  forced  to  cling  for  three  hours  longer  be- 
fore the  dawn  appeared ; and  during  this  time  they  Avere  under 
the  continual  dread  of  the  ship’s  parting  and  launching  them 
all  into  eternity.  The  vessel  lay  on  her  beam  ends,  with  the 
sea  making  a complete  breach  over  her;  and  stiff  and  be- 
numbed as  they  were,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they 
could  preserve  their  hold  against  the  force  of  the  waves,  every 
one  of  which  struck  and  nearly  drowned  them.  The  break  of 
day  only  discovered  to  them  the  horrors  of  their  situation;  the 
vessel  Avas  lying  upon  large  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  a craggy, 
overhanging  precipice,  hove  as  high  as  the  ship’s  mammast; 
and  although  the  mizenmast  had  been  cut  away,  it  still  hung 
in  a diagonal  direction,  supported  by  some  ropes,  and  reached 
within  about  four  fathoms  of  the  rock.  The  land  forming  a 
sort  of  bay  around  them,  also  approached  a-head;  and  the 
extremity  of  the  jib-boom  was  at  no  great  distance  from  it. — 
They  could  plainly  discern  several  ships  on  shore  in  various 
parts  of  the  harbour,  and  the  Avind  and  rain  continued  to  beat 
on  them  with  unabated  violence. 

The  ship  lay  a most  miserable  wreck ; one  wave  had  car- 
ried away  her  stern  boat,  unshipped  her  rudder,  and  washed 
overboard  her  quarter-boards,  binnacle,  and  round-house  ; 
her  fore  and  rnizenmasts  lay  alongside,  supported  by  small 
ropes,  and  the  ship  had  bilged  her  larboard  side.  After  the 
dawn  appeared,  their  first  thoughts  were  naturally  directed  to 
the  possibility  of  saving  their  lives,  and  they  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  their  only  chance  of  effecting  this,  was  by 
means  of  the  mizenmast.  With  this  view,  they  immediately 
got  the  topmast  and  top-gallantmasts  launched  out  on  it, 
which  reached  within  a few  feet  of  the  rock ; but  that  part 
of  the  precipice  which  it  approached  was  so  perpendicular, 
that  it  afforded  but  very  faint  hopes  of  relief,  unless  by  the 
aid  of  some  bushes  which  grew  on  the  top.  These  Avere  soon 
made  trial  of  by  a sailor;  but  after  he  had  thrown  a rope, 
with  a noose  on  the  end  of  it,  and  which  had  caught  hold  of 
some  of  the  largest  bushes,  they  had  the  mortification  to  see 
them  brought  away  in  an  instant,  discovering  the  roots  of  the 
shrubs  to  be  fastened  only  to  a much  decayed,  weather- 
beaten rock,  incapable  of  affording  them  support  sufficient  to 
withstand  the  smallest  weight.  Another  seaman,  to  whom 
despair  had  lent  an  extraordinary  degree  of  courage,  folloAved 
the  first  man  out  on  the  mast,  Avith  the  intention  of  throwing 
himself  from  the  end  upon  the  rock,  and  had  proceeded  to 
the  extremity  of  the  top-gallantmast,  when,  just  as  he  was  on 
the  point  of  leaping  among  the  bushes,  the  pole  of  the  mast, 
unable  to  sustain  his  weight,  gave  Avay,  and  he  was  precipi- 
tated into  the  water.  As  the  fall  Avas  at  least  forty  feet,  it 
was  some  time  before  he  made  his  appearance  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  when  he  did,  every  one  expected 
to  see  him  dashed  to  pieces  among  the  rocks;  but,  fortunately, 
he  had  carried  down  with  him  a piece  of  the  broken  mast,  to 
which  some  small  ropes  were  attached,  and  by  clinging  fast 
hold  of  these,  he  preserved  his  head  above  water,  at  the  in- 
tervals of  the  waves’  receding,  until  a tackle  could  be  fixed  to 
hoist  him  in.  This  blasted  all  their  hopes  of  being  saved  by 
means  of  the  mizenmast ; and  yet  some  decisive  measure  was 
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absolutely  necessary—for,  as  the  storm  contmued  tb‘ rage 
with  unabated  violence,  they  be^an  still  more  to  dread  that 
the  ship  would  part,  as  she  had  already  bilged  on-  the  lar- 
board side;  and,  moreover,  the  whole  crew  had  been  so 
fatigued  by  their  previous  exortions,  and  dispirited  add  be- 
numbed bj^  the'  constant  exposure  to  wet  diid  exhaustionj  that 
they  were  scarcely^  able' to  bold  out  any  longer.  It  #a§  in 
vain  to  look  around  them  for  assistance;  they  were  Hot  seen 
from  the  town,  and  the  ships  which  were  in  sight,  had-  it  not 
in  their  power  to  render  them  any  aid.  Sortie  negroes,  indeed, 
made  their  appearance  on  the  lop  of  the  rock,  and  were 
earriestly  requested  to  descend  a little  way,  that  they  might 
receive  a rope  to  be  thrown  from  the  ship but  whether  from 
fear  or  sheer  stupidity,  they  could  not  make  out  which,  these 
creatures  made  not  the  least  rtiotion  to  approach  them,  but 
stood  gaping  in  the’  most  Miotical  manner,  sometimes  at  the 
ship  and  sometimes  at  themselves,,  in  spite  of  reiterated  en- 
treaties, promises,  and  threats;  ’ 

Whilst  they  were  meditating  on  their  situation  in  sullen 
silence,  Mr.  Doncaster,  the  chiei  mate,  without  communicating 
his  intention  to  any  one,  went  out  on  the  bowsprit,  and  having 
reached  the  end  of  the  jib-boom,  threw  hiniseif  headlong  into 
the  water;  he  had  scarcely  fallen,  when  a tremendous  wave 
threw  him  upon  the  rock,  and  left  him  dry.  There  he  retnained 
a few  minutes,  motionless,  when  a second  wave  washed  him 
still  further  up.  He  then  clung  to  a projection  of  the  cliff,  by 
which  he  effectually  preserved  his  hold;  and  after  remaining 
a few  minutes  to  recover  his  breath  and  recruit  himself,  he 
began  to  scramble  up  the  rock.  The  preservation  of  Mr.  Don- 
caster was  almost  miraculous,  for  all  the  ship’s  Company  Avere 
unanimous  in  declaring  it  to  be  next  to  an  impossibility; 
indeed,  it  appeared  to  be  a singular  interposition  of  Providence 
in  their  behalf.  In  about  half  aii-hour,  with  great  difficulty, 
he  reached  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  while  the  crew  on  board  the 
ship  were  most  anxiously  watching  every  step  that  he  took, 
and  praying  for  his  safety  and  siiceess,  with  the  consciousness 
that  their  preservation  depended  solely  thereon.  The  instant 
that  he  reached  the  summit,  he  came  round  to  that  part  which 
was  over  against  the  vessel;  and,  descending  a little  way, 
received  a rope  which  was  thrown  from  the  main-top,-  and 
fastened  the  end  of  it  to  some  trees  wliich  grew  on  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  while  those  on  board  secured  the  other  extremity  to 
the' head  of  the  mizen-topmast.  This  being  done,  a few  of  the 
most  expert  seaman  warped  themselves  up  upon  it,  carrying 
with  them  the  end  of  another  rope,  upon  which  a tackle  was 
hentj  and  this  they  fastened  also  to  the  trees ; the  other  end  of 
the  tackle  was  made  fast  to  the  mizenmast,  and  the  fold  of  it 
passed  to  the  crew  upon  deck.  By  means  of  this  rope,  which 
they  fastened  to  their  waists,  and  the  first  rope  by  which  they 
Avere  supported,  and  warping  along  it  with  their  hands,  in  the 
space  of  three  hours  they  were  all  safely  hoisted  to  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  with  the  exception  of  a few  of  the  most  active  seamen, 
who  were  left  to  the  last,  and  were  obliged  to  Avarp  themselves 
up  as  the  first  had  done. 

TliC  Avhole  of  the  ship’s  company,  consisting  of  Captain 
Lawrence;  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  'master;  Mr.  Doncaster,  the 
chief-mate;  Mr.  Lourie,  the  surgeon;  tAventy-four  seartien  and 
X>etty  officers,  arid  three  passengers ; Mr.  Vef  child,  Mr  . Wood, 
and  Lieutenant  Webber  of  the  artillery,  liaAring  assemhfled  on 
the  rock,  they  bade  fareA^Tell  to  their  iniserable  v'esseh  and  took 
their  departure  towards  the  town.  But  their  diffieulties  were 
not  yet  at  an  end;  the  Avhole  pl^in  Avas  before  tberti,  arid  in 
consequence  of  the  immense  quantity  of  rkiri  AvMch  had  fallen; 
and  which  -was  still  pouring  down  in  torrent^y  it  had  more  the 
appearance  of  a large  lake,  through  Avhich'  it  was  with- 'the 
greatest  difficulty  they  could  find  'Ih'eir  way;  and  in  those 
places  Avliere  roads  or  furrows  had ’been  made,'  thhy  fre(iuently 
plumped  in  up  to  the  neck,  in  imtiiment  hazard  of  being  carried 
dowm  by  the  stream. 

After  wading  for  about  three  liiiles  through  fields  of  cartes, 
Avhose  tops  were  barely  visible  above  the  water,  they  reached 
the  town  of  6t.  John’s,  where  they  were  so  hospitably  received, 
that  had’  it  not  been  for  the  kind  offices  of  a miilattb  tailor,  to 
Avhora  they  sent  for  clothes,  and  who  carried  thCin  td  a houses 
where  they  were  furnished  with  beds  and  provisions,  tliey 


might  have  died  from  the  want  of  food  and  necessaries.  In  a feAv  ‘ 
hours  afterwards,  the  wind  chopped  round  to  the  south,  from  I 
which  quarter  it  blew  with  the  same  violence  the  whole  of  the  i 
4th  and  part  of  the  5th  of  September . The  hurricane  lasted  ;; 
eight-and-forty  hours,  during  which  time  it  made  a complete  [i 
sweep  of  'half  the  compass,  begimiing  at  K.  and  ending  at  S.  ij 
This  favourable  change  saved ' the  Cumberland  packet  from  4 
breaking  u'p,  and>  on  the  morning  of  the  5tli,  they  found  her  1 
lying  upon  the  rocks,  nearly  dry,  A\dth  five  large  holes  in  her  i 
larboard  side;  and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  save  some  of  t 
their  linen  that  was  floating  in  the  hold.  i 


SHIPWRECK  OF  THE  LITCHFIELD  MAN  OF  WAR, 
ON  THE  COAST  OF  AFRICA,  AND  MARCH  OF  THE 
SURVIVORS.  TO  MOROegO. 

The  following  narrative  of  the  shipwreck  of  his  Majesty’s  ship 
Litchfield,  of  50  guns,  Capt.  Barton,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  is 
extracted  from  the  account  published  by  Lieut.  Sunderland, 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  ship  Avas  Avrecked  about  thirty  miles 
from  Sallee,  in  the  South  of  Africa,  and  that  the  captain  and 
crew,  as  weU  as  the  crews  of  a transport  and  a tender,  wrecked 
about  three  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  Avreck-place  of  the  Litch- 
field, marched  to  Morocco,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  by  whom 
the  greater  part  were  made  slaves.  Their  ransom  was  at  length 
effected,  and  they  arrived  at  Gibraltar  in  about  six  months  from 
the  period  of  their  shipwreck. 

“ The  Litchfield  left  Ireland,  November  11,  1758,  in  company 
with  several  other  men  of  war  and  transports,  under  the  com-  ^ 
martd  of  Commodore  Keppel,  intended  for  the  reduction  of  Goree. 
The  voyage  was  pros]Derous  till  the  28th,  when,  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  Lieut.  Sunderland  took  charge  of  the  watch,  and  the 
Aveather  turned  out  very  squally  Avith  rain.  At  nine  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly dark,  with  much  lightning,  and  the  Avind  varying 
from  S.  W.  to  W.  N.  W.  At  halftpast  nine  Ave  had  an  extreme 
hard  squall;  Capt.  Barton  came  upon  deck  and  stayed  til! ten; 
he  then  left  orders  to  keep  sight  of  the  Commodore,  and  to 
make  what  sail  the  weather  would  permit.  At  eleven  we  saw 
the  Commodore  bearing  S.,  hut  tlie  squalls  coming  so  heavy, 
we  were  obliged  to  hand  the  main-topsail,  and  at  tAvelve  o’clock 
we  were  under  our  courses. 

“ November  29,  at  one  in  the  morning,”  says  Mr.  Sunderland, 
“I  left  the  deck  in  charge  of  the  first  lieutenant:  the  light, 
which  we  took  to  be  the  Commodore’s,  right  a-head,  bearing  S., 
the  AAdnd  W.  S.  W.  blowing  hard.  At  six  in  the  morning  I 
was  awaked  by  a great  shock  and  a confused  noise  of  the  men 
on  deck.  I ran  up,  thinking  some  ship  had  run  foul  of  us: 
for  by  my  own  reckoning,  and  that  of  every  other  person  in  the 
ship,  we  were  at  least  thirty-five  leagues  distance  from  the 
land;  hut,  before  I could  reach  the  quarter-deck,  the  sliip  gave 
a great  stroke  upon  the  ground,  and  the  sea  broke  all  over  her; 
.just  after  this  I could  perceive  the  land,  rocky,  rugged,  and  un~  i 
evert,  about  two  cables’  length  from  us.  The  ship  lying  with 
her  broadside  to  windward,  the  masts  soon  went  over-board, 
carrying  some  men  With  them.  It  is  impossible  for  any  but  a ' 
sufferer  to  feel  our  distress  at  this  time,  the  masts,  and  yards, 
artd  sails,  hanging  alongside  in  a confused  heap,  the  ship  beat- 
ing violently  upon  the  rocks,  tlie  waves  curling  up  to  an  in-  | 
credible  height,  then  dashing  down  With  such  force,  as  if  they 
would  imni^iately  have  split  the  ship  to  pieces,  which  we  indeed 
every  monlent  expected.  When  we  had  a little  recovered  from'  i 
our  first  Confusion , We  saw  it  necessaiy  to  get  everything  we  eould  i 
' over  to  the  larboard  side,  to  ptCvent  the  ship  from  heeling  off,  ! 
9,nd  exposing  the  deck  to  the  sea.  Some  of  the  people  were 
very  earliest  to  get  the  boats  out:  contrary  to  advice,  and  after  ; 
much  entreaty,  notAVithstanding  a terrible  sea,  one  of  the  boats  . 
was  launched,  and  eight  of  the  best  men  jumped  into  it,  but  it 
had  hardly  got  to  the  ship’s  stern  When  ifi  was  whirled  to  the 
bottoirt,  and  every  one  perished;  the  rest  of  the  boats  were  soon  1 
washed  to  pieces  upon  the  deck.  We  then  irtade  a raft  With  il 
daA^it  capstan-bars  and  some  boards,  and  Availed  with  resigna-  1 
tion  for  Divine  Providence  to  assist  us  The  ship  was  soon  ; 
filled  with  water,  so  that  we  had  no  time:  to  get  any  provisions 
up;  the  quarter-deck  and  poop  were  now  the  only  places  we 
could  stand  on  with  any  security,  the  waves  being  mostly  | 
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spent  ‘ by  the  time  they  reachM  ui,  owing  to 'the  fore  part  of 
the  ship  breaking  them. 

“At  fotiriii  the  afternoon,  pereeiving  the  sea  to  b^  much 
abated,  one  'of  oui*  pho^le  attempted' to ' isWim/hnd  get  safe  on 
shore.  Ther6  wdrC  a numbet  of  Moors  u'pbii  the  rbck,  feady 
to  take  hold  of  aiiy  one,  and  beckoned  miich  for  us  to  coMe  On 
shore,  which  at  first  we  took  for  kindness , 'but  they  sboh,  uri- 
decelved  u^;  fot  they  had  not  the' humanity  to  ' a^ist  anybody 
that  was  entirely  naked,  but  would  fly  to  ^bsO  who  had  any- 
thing about  them,  and  strip  them  before . they  were  quite  .but, 
of  the  yater,  wrangling  amongst  theniselYes  about  tlie  plundek'. 
In  the ‘mean time^ the  poor  wretches  were  left  to  cray-l  up  the , 
rocks  if  they  were  able;,  if  nojb,  .they  perished  unregarded. 
The  secojjid  lieutenant  and  myself  wit|i  about' eikty-^ve  others, 
got  ashore  before  dark,  but  were  left  exposed  to  the  yeMhef  on 
the  cold  sand,  and , to  keep  us.fr;om.  starving,  we  wefe  ohugjBd  to 
go  down  to  the  shore  .and  bring  up  pieQes  of  thb  wreck,  to,  mhkp 
a fire;  and  if , we  h^pened  to  pick  up  a phirt  or  hap^dkerchief, 
a?id  did  . not  give  it  up  to  the  J^Ioors  ,at  the  firsf  demand,  the 
next, thing  y;^  a dagger- offered  to  pur  breasts. . ^J^ey  alloyed 
us  a piece  of  ap  old  sail  whicli  they  did  not  tliink  worth  earry- 
ing  off,  of  which  we.  made  two , tents,  ntid  crowded  ourselv^ 
into  them,  every  one  silting  betwen  another’s  legs  , to  preserve 
warmth,  and  make  room.  In  this  uneasy  situation,  continpally 
bewailing  ourselves  and  our : poor  shipmates  upon  the  wrepk, 
we  passed  a most  tedious  night,  without  sp  much  as  a drop  of 
water  to  refresh  ua,  except  what  wc  caught  through  our,  sail- 
clotli  covering.  . . 

“ November  30,  ht  six  in  the  mornings  wg  went  down  with  a 
number  of  our  men  upon  the  rocks  to  assist  otJt  shipmates  ifi 
coming  ashore,  and  foiin'd  the  ship  h&fd  beeil  greatly  shattered 
in  the  night.  It  being  fioW  low  water,  many  attefirpted  td 
swim  ashore;  some  ^ot  safb,  others  perished.  Thh  people  bn 
board  got  the  raft  into  the  wdter,  and  about  fifteen  ‘fiieh  Upon 
it,  but  they  were  no  sdoner  put  oft'  from  tlie ' wreck  than 
it  was  quite  oVer-turned ; mo^t  of  the ' men  recovered  it  agaih, 
bnt  were  hardly  on,  before  it'  was  again  overtarned;  there 
were  only  three  or  four  that  had  got  hold  of  it  again, 
the  rest  perished.  During  that  time  a good  swimmer 
brought  a rope  ashore  with  much  difficulty,  wKicH  l h'ad  the 
pod  fortune  to  catch  hold  of  jUs't  as  he'  'ivas  quite  spbnt,  apd 
had  thoughts  of  quitting  it  .Some  pebple  ‘dbinlnig  to'.iny  as.sist- 
ance,  we  pulled  a larger  rope  ashore  with  that,  ahd  made  it 
fast  round  a rock.  ■ We  found  this  g^ve.  great ‘spirits  to  the 
poor  souls  on  the  wreck;  for  it  being  haiilpd  tiglit  from -.the 
upper  part  of  the  step,  made  an  easy  descent  to  any  one  yho, 
had  art  enough  to,  walk  of  slide  upon  a rope  wit  A a spiallei: 
rope  nxed  above,  to  hold  by,  This  yas  a'  means  of  saving  ,a 
number  of  lives,  though  many  were  washed  off  by  .the  impetuous 
surf  and  perished.  The  flood  coming  on,  raised  the;  sup  and, 
prevented  any  more  coming  at  this  time.  , ■ 

.“We  then  retired  iron?  the  rocks,  and,  hunger  prevailing, 
we  hroUed  some  of  the  turkeys,  &c.,  which,  with  some  flour 
mixed  and  baked  amongst  the  coals,  made  our  first  meal  upon 
tliis  barbpous  ooasfi  We  found  a well  of  fresh  Water  about 
lialf  a mile  off,  which  very  much  refreshed  us;  but  we  had 
hardiv  finislied  this  .cold  repast,  wlieii  the  Moors . (who  were- 
now  grown  numerous),  drove  us  down  to  the  rocks,  to  bring 
up  empty  iron-bound  casks,  pieces  of  the  wreck  wliich  had 
most  iron  about  them,  and  other  things.  About  three  o’clock 
m the  afternoon,  we  had  another  meal  upon  . the  drowned 
poultryj  and  finding  this  was  the  best  wb  were  likely  to  likve 
some  Were  ordered  to  save  all  they  coiild  find,  bthefs  fb  raise  a 
larger  tent,  and  the  rest  weJre  sent  down*  tto  .the'  rocks;  to  look 
JUtTor  people  coming  ashore.  The  sUrf  greatly  increasing 
with  tiie  flood,  and  breaking  up  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  She 
was  divided  into  three  parts;  the  fore  part  Was  thrhed  keel  im-' 
wards,  the  middle  part  iras  dashed  Into  a thousand  bieces:  the 
fore  part  of  the  poop  fell  likewise  at  this  time,  and  about’ thirty 
men  witli  it,  ^ight  of  Avhoni  got  ashord  with'Ouf  hblp;  but  so 
iruised  that  we  despaired  of  their  recovery.  Noth  hi  g but  the 

ifter  part  of  the  pdbp  now  rem.aiued  above 'water,  with  a very 
part  erf  the  other  decks,  on  which  our  captain  aiid  atiove 
1 remained,  exiiecting  every  wave 

to  be  their  last.  Every  shock  threw 'some  off,  few  or  none  of 


whbta  came  bn  shore  alive.  - During  this  distress,  the  Moors 
laiighed  vfery  loud,  arid  seemed  much  diverted,  when  a wave, 
larger  th^ir  ebrrimon,  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  poor 
tottefrhg  Soul^  Upon  the  deck. 

“Between  four  and  five -d -clock,  the*  sea  was  much  de- 
creased with  the  ebb  ; the  fOpC' beirig  still  secure  they  began 
tb  venture  upori  it.  Somb  ttihibled  Off  and  perished,  others 
got  safe  asbore.  About  five  Wd  beckoned  afe  riiuch  as  possible 
for  the  captain  to  conic  ripOii  the  rope;  as  this  seemed  to  be 
as  gdod  an  oppoitunity  as  any  we  had  seen,  and  many  Came 
safe,  with  our  assidtanCe.  Some  told  Us  that  the  captain  was 
d^etermined  to  stay  till  all  the  irieri  hhd  quitted  the  wreck. 
Mowevbr,  we  still  continued.to  beCkon  fob  hinr,  and  just 
before  it  Was  dailt  -v^e  saw  hifri  come  upon  the  iope ; he  was 
cibsfe  follbwed  by  a good  able  seaman,  who  did  all  he  could 
to  keep  Up  his  spirits,, and  asiiist  him  in  warping.  Ashe 
could  not  swim,  and  hadbeeb  so'riiany  hours  without  refresh- 
ment, with  the  surf  hurling' him  violently  along,  he  was  no 
longbr  able  to  resist  the  Viblerice  bf  the  waves,  but  had 
lost  his  hold  of  the  great  rope,  and  must  unavoidably  have 
perished  had  not  a wate  throWti  him  within  reach  of  our 
ropps,  Which  he  liafl  bhrely  setise  to  lay  hold  of.  We  pulled 
him  up,  aifd,  drteb  resting  a little  upon  the  rocks,  coming  to 
himself,  he  Walked  up  to  theterit,  desiring  us' still  to  continue 
to  assist  the  rest  of  the  people 'iii  coming  ashore.  The  Moors 
would  haye  ’s't'Hpped  him,  though  he  had  nothing  on  but  a 
plUin  waistcoat  and  breeches,  if  we  had  nbt  plucked  up  a 
little  Spirit  and  opposed  them,  upon  which  they  thought 
proper  to  <ibSist.‘  ' ’ 

fy'phe  people  continued  to  come  ashore,  though  many 
perished  in  the  attempt';  the  Moors  growing  tired  udth 
Waiting  fot-  so  little  plunder,  would  not  let  us  stay  upoii  the 
rocks,  but  drove  us  all  up.  I then,  with  the  captain’s  appro- 
bation, went  and  made  humble  supplication  by  i^lgns  to  the 
bashaw,  whb  wad  ih  his  tent  with  many  other  Moors,  dividing 
the  valuable  plunder.  He  understood  me  at  last,  and  gave 
us  leave  to  go  down,  seriding  some  Moors  with  us;  we  car- 
ried firebrandd  down  to  let  the  poor  men  upon  the  wreck  see 
we  were  still  therb  ready  to  assist  them.  About- nine  at 
night,  finding  no  more  men  venture  upon  the  rope,  as  the 
surf  was  ag.ifn  greatly  inCreased,  we  retired  to  the  tent, 
leaving 'betweeu  thirty  and  forty  persons  upon  the  wreck. 
We  now  thought  of  stowing  everybody  in  the  tent,  ahd  be- 
gan by  fixirig  the  captain  in  the  middle,  then  madb  every  one 
lie  down  upon  their  side,  as  we  Could  not  find  each  a breadth ; 
blit  after  all  there  were  many  took  easibr  lodgings  in  empty 
casks.  , . ' 

“ December  1.  In  the  morning  the  wreck  was  all  in  pieces 
upori  the  rocks,  abd^the  shore  quite  covered  with  lumber. 
The  people  upon  the  wreck  all  perished  about  one  in  the 
morning.  At  one  in  (he  afternoon  we  called  a muster,  and 
found  our  number  to  be  two  hundred  and  twenty,  so  that 
there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  drowned. 

.“December  2.  We  subsisted  entirely  on  the  drowned 
stock,  with  a little  salt  pork  to  relish  it,  and  the  flour  rnade 
into  cakes,  all  of  whicli  we  issued  regularly  and  sparingly, 
not  knowing  whether  we  should  have  anything  from  the 
Moors  dr  not,  as  they  still  continued  to  be  very  troublesome, 
v;anting  to  rob  us  of  the  canvass  which  covered  our  tent. 
At  two  in  the  afternoon  a black  servant  arrived,  sent  by  one 
Mr.  Butler,  a Dane,  factor  to  the  Dutch  African  company  at 
Sallee,  a town  about  thirty  miles  off,  to  inquire  into  our  con- 
dition, and  .give  us  assistance.  The  captain  wrote  him  a 
letter,  tbe  man  havipg  brought  pens,  ink,  and  paper:  finding 
there  was  one  who  offered  us  help,  it  greatly  refreshed  our 
heavy  hefi^rts.  , , 

“ December  3.  la  .the  aftprnoon  we  received  a letter  fi’om 
Mr.  Butler,  with  spine  bread  and  a fpw  pther  necessaries. 

“Dec.  4.  The,  people  were  employed  in  picking  up  pieces 
of  sail;  and  what  else  the  floors  would  pprmit  tiiem.  We 
put  the  people  into  messes,  and  served  the  necessaries  wo 
received  the  day  before.  They  had  bread  and  tlie  flesh  of 
the  drownpd  slock.  In  the  afternoon  we  received  another 
letter  from  Mr.  Butler;  at  the  same  time  w,e  had  a letter 
, from  Mr.  Andrews,  an  Irish  gentleman,  a merchant  at  Sallee. 

. Tlie  Moors  were  not  so  trpublasouie  now  as  before,  most  of 
' them  going  off  with  what  they  had  got. 
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“ Dec.  5.  The  drowned  stock  was  all  expended,  the  people 
employed  at  low  water  in  gathering  muscles.  At  ten  in 
the  morning  Mr.  Andrews  arrived,  and  brought  a French 
surgeon  with  him,  with  some  medicines,  which  many  of  the 
bruised  men  stood  in  very  great  need  of. 

**  Dec.  6.  We  served  one  of  this  country  blankets  to  every 
two  men,  and  pampooses  (a  sort  of  slippers)  to  those  who 
were  most  in  need  of  them.  These  supplies  were  brought  by 
Mr.  Andrews.  The  people  were  forced  to  live  on  muscles 
and  bread,  the  Moors  having  deceived  us,  and  not  returned, 
though  they  promised  to  supply  us  with  cattle. 

“ Dec.  7.  The  people  employed  in  gathering  muscles  and 
limpets.  The  Moors  began  to  be  a little  civil,  for  fear  the 
emperor  should  punish  them  for  their  cruel  usage  of  us.  In 
the  afternoon  a messenger  arrived  from  the  emperor,  at 
Sallee,  with  orders  in  general  to  the  people  to  supply  us  with 
provisions.  Accordingly,  they  brought  us  some  poor  bullocks 
and  lean  sheep,  which  Mr.  Andrews  purchased  for  us ; but 
at  this  time  we  had  no  pots  to  make  broth  in,  and  the  cattle 
were  scarce  fit  for  anything  else. 

**  Dec.  10.  In  the  morning  we  got  everything  ready  to 
march  to  Morocco,  the  emperor  having  sent  orders  for  that 
purpose,  and  camels  to  carry  the  lame  and  the  necessaries. 
At  nine  we  set  out  with  about  thirty  camels,  having  got  all 
our  liquor  with  us  divided  into  hogsheads,  for  the  convenience 
of  carriage  on  the  camels.  At  noon  we  joined  the  crews  of 
one  of  the  transports  and  of  a bomb  tender,  that  were 
wrecked  about  three  leagues  to  the  northward  of  us  ; then 
everybody  was  mounted  upon  camels,  except  the  captain. 
We  never  stopped  till  seven  in  the  evening,  when  they  pro- 
cured us  two  tents  only,  which  would  not  contain  one  third 
of  the  men,  so  that  most  of  them  lay  exposed  to  the  dew, 
which  was  heavy  and  very  cold.  We  found  our  whole 
number  to  be  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  including 
officers,  men,  and  boys,  three  women  and  a child,  which  one 
of  the  women  brought  ashore  in  her  teeth. 

“ Dec.  11.  We  continued  our  journey,  attended  by  a num- 
ber of  Moors  on  horseback.  At  six  in  the  evening  we  came 
to  our  resting-place  for  the  night,  and  were  furnished  with 
tents  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  men. 

“ Dec.  12.  At  five  in  the  morning  we  set  out  as  before, 
and  at  two  in  the  afternoon  saw  the  emperor’s  cavalcade  at 
a distance.  At  three,  a relation  of  the  emperor’s,  named 
Muley  Adriss,  came  to  us,  and  told  the  captain  it  was  the 
emperor’s  orders  he  should  that  instant  write  a letter  to  our 
governor  at  Gibraltar,  to  send  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  to 
know  whether  he  would  settle  a peace  with  him  or  not. 
Capt.  Barton  sat  down  directly  upon  the  grass,  and  wrote  a 
letter,  which  being  given  to  Muley  Adriss,  he  went  and 
joined  the  emperor  again.  At  six  in  the  evening  we  came 
to  our  resting-place  for  the  night,  and  were  well  furnished 
with  tents,  but  very  little  provision. 

“ Dec.  13.  We  were  desired  to  continue  here  till  the  men 
were  refreshed,  which  they  were  much  in  need  of.  They 
brought  us  more  provision  than  before.  This  morning  Lieut. 
Harrison,  commanding  officer  of  the  soldiers  belonging  to 
Lord  Forbes’s  regiment,  died  suddenly  in  the  tent.  In  the 
evening  while  we  were  burying  him,  the  Moors  disturbed  us 
by  throwing  stones,  and  mocking  us. 

‘‘  Dec.  15.  We  found  the  Moors  had  opened  Lieutenant 
Harrison’s  grave,  and  stripped  the  body. 

Dec.  16.  We  continued  our  journey.  At  four  in  the 
afternoon  we  came  to  our  resting-place,  pitched  the  tents, 
and  served  the  people  with  provisions.  Here  some  country 
moors  served  us  ill ; as  they  were  taking  water  from  the 
brook,  the  Moors  would  always  spit  in  the  vessel  before  they 
would  let  them  take  any  away.  Upon  this  some  of  us  went* 
down  to  inquire,  but  were  immediately  saluted  with  a 
shower  of  stones ; we  ran  in  upon  them,  beat  some  of  them 
pretty  soundly,  put  thern  to  flight,  and  brought  away  one 
who  defended  himself  with  a long  knife.  This  fellow  was 
severely  punished  by  the  alcaide  who  had  the  charge  of  con- 
ducting us. 

“ Dec.  18.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  the  city 
of  Morocco,  without  having  seen  one  dwelling-house  in  the 
whole  journey.  Here  we  were  insulted  by  the  rabble,  and 
at  five  were  carried  before  the  emperor,  surrounded  by  five 


or  six  hundred  of  his  guards.  He  was  on  horseback  before 
his  palace-gate,  that  being  the  place  where  he  distributes 
justice  to  his  people.  He  told  Capt.  Barton,  by  an  inter- 
preter, that  he  was  neither  at  peace  nor  war  with  England  ; 
that  he  would  detain  us  till  an  ambassador  came  from  Eng- 
land to  settle  a firm  peace.  The  captain  then  desired  that 
we  might  not  be  used  as  slaves.  He  answered  hastily  we 
should  be  taken  care  of.  Then  we  were  directly  thrust  out 
of  his  presence,  conveyed  to  two  old  ruined  houses,  and  shut 
up  amidst  dirt  and  innumerable  vermin  of  all  sorts.  Mr. 
Butler,  being  here  upon  business,  came  and  assisted  us  with 
victuals  and  drink,  and  procured  liberty  for  the  captain  to 
0 home  with  him  to  his  lodgings  ; he  likewise  sent  some 
lankets  for  the  officers,  with  which  we  made  shift  to  pass 
the  night  tolerably  comfortable,  as  we  were  very  much  tired 
and  fatigued. 

“ Dec.  21.  At  nine  in  the  morning  the  emperor  sent  for 
the  captain  and  every  officer  to  appear  before  him.  We  im- 
mediately repaired  to  his  palace,  where  we  remained  waiting  in 
a outer,  yard  two  hours.  In  the  mean  time  he  diverted  himself 
by  seeing  a clumsy  Dutch  boat  rowed  about  a pond  by  four 
of  our  petty  officers.  About  noon  we  were  called  before 
him,  and  placed  in  a line  about  thirty  yards  from  him.  He 
was  sitting  in  a chair  by  the  side  of  the  pond,  with  only  two 
of  his  chief  alcaides  by  him.  After  viewing  us  some  time, 
he  ordered  the  captain  to  come  forward,  and  asked  him  many  | 
questions  concerning  our  navy,  and  where  our  squadron  was  ^ 
going.  We  were  also  called  forward  by  two  and  three  at 
a time,  as  we  stood,  according  to  our  rank;  then  asking 
most  of  us  some  very  insignificant  questions,  and  taking  |j 
some  to  be  Portuguese  because  they  had  black  hair,  and  j 
others  to  be  Swedes,  because  they  had  white  hair,  he  judged 
none  of  us  to  be  English  except  the  captain,  the  second  lieu  | 
tenant,  and  myself,  and  the  ensign  of  the  soldiers;  but  as-  j| 
suring  him  we  were  all  English,  he  cried,  ‘ Bonno,’  and  gave  I 
a nod  for  our  departure,  to  which  we  returned  a very  low  s 
bow,  and  were  glad  to  get  to  our  old  ruined  houses  again,  t 
Our  number  at  this  time  was  thirty. 

“ Dec.  25.  Being  Christmas-day,  read  prayers  to  the  i 
people.  The  captain  received  a present  of  some  tea  and 
loaves  of  sugar  from  one  of  the  queens,  whose  grandfather 
had  been  an  English  renegade. 

“ Dec.  26.  This  afternoon  we  heard  the  disagreeable  news 
that  the  emperor  would  oblige  all  the  English  here  to  work  ^ 
the  same  as  the  other  Christian  slaves,  except  the  officers  | 
that  were  before  him  on  the  21st  instant.  5 

“ Dec.  27.  At  seven  this  morning  an  alcaide  came  and 
ordered  all  out  to  work,  except  those  who  were  sick  ; and, 
by  intercession,  eight  were  allowed  to  stay  every  day  as 
cooks  for  the  rest,  which  they  took  by  turns  through  the  > 
whole  number.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  people  re;  J 
turned,  some  having  been  employed  in  carrying  wood,  sonael 
in  turning  up  the  ground  with  hoes,  and  others  in  picking? ; 
weeds  in  the  emperor’s  gardens.  Their  victuals  were  got  ; 
ready  by  the  time  they  came  home.  ■ 

“ All  the  people  went  to  work  as  soon  as  they  could  see,  J 
and  at  four  in  the  afternoon  they  returned.  Two  of  the  sol-  1 
diers  had  one  hundred  basdinadoes  each,  for  behaving  in  a ? , 
disrespectful  manner  while  the  emperor  was  looking  at  their 
work.  I 

“ Dec.  30.  Captain  Barton  received  a kind  message  from  j 
the  emperor,  with  his  leave  to  ride  out,  or  take  a walk  in  his  J 
garden,  with  his  officers. 

“ From  this  time  the  men  continued  in  the  same  state  of  ! 
slavery,  till  April  when,  theirransom  having  been  settled,  they  j 
set  out  for  Sallee,  attended  by  a bashaw  and  two  soldiers  ' 
on  horseback.  They  had  a skirmish  the  fourth  day  of  their  I 
march  with  some  of  the  country  Moors.  It  began  by  some  ! 
of  our  men  in  the  rear  stopping  to  buy  some  milk  at  a vil-  ' 
lage,  for  which  the  Moors  wanted  them  to  pay  an  exorbitant  ‘ 
price  after  they  had  drank  it,  which  the  men  would  not  com- 
ply  with.  Upon  this  the  Moors  began  to  beat  them,  which  I 
the  men  returned,  and  more  coming  to  assist  they  main- 
tained  a smart  battle  till  they  grew  numerous;  in  the 
mean  time  some  rode  off  to  call  the  guard,  who  instantly  ■ 
came  up  with  their  drawn  scimatars,  and  dealt  round  them 
pretty  briskly.  'The  guards  seized  the  chief  man  of  the  vil-  I 
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lage,  and  carried  him  with  us  to  the  bashaw,  who  was  our 
conductor,  who,  having  heard  the  case,  dismissed  him  with- 
out further  punishment,  in  consideration  of  his  having  been 
well  drubbed  by  us. 

“ On  the  2nd  of  April  we  got  to  Sallee,  and  pitched  our 
tent  in  an  old  castle,  whence  we  soon  afterwards  embarked 
on  board  the  Gibraltar,  which  landed  us  at  Gibraltar  on  the 
27th  of  June.’* 


NARRATIVE  OF  THE  LOSSES  AND  DISTRESSES  OF 
PIZARRO’S  SQUADRON. 

When  in  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  of  the  year  1739,  it 
was  foreseen  that  a war  with  Spain  was  inevitable,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  some  considerable  persons  then  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  affairs,  that  the  most  prudent  step  the  nation 
could  take  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  was  attacking 
that  power  in  her  distant  settlements;  for  by  tliis  means  it  was 
supposed  that  we  should  cut  off  the  principal  resources  of  the 
enemy  and  reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of  sincerely  desiring 
a peace,  as  they  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  returns  of 
that  treasure  by  which  alone  they  could  be  enabled  to  carry  on 
a war. 

These  considerations  induced  the  English  government  to 
send  a strong  squadron  into  the  South  Seas  to  attack  the  town 
and  harbour  of  Baldivia,  in  South  America,  and  other  im- 
portant places  in  that  quarter. 

The  Court  of  Spain  having  timely  information  of  the  design 
of  the  English  government,  had  fitted  out  a considerable  arma- 
ment, and  which  actually  sailed  before  that  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mr.  Anson. 

The  squadron,  exclusive  of  two  ships  intended  for  the  West 
Indies,  which  did  not  part  company  till  after  they  had  left 
Madeira,  was  composed  of  the  following  men  of  war,  com- 
manded by  Don  Joseph  Pizarro: — 

The  Asia  of  sixty-six  guns,  and  seven  hundred  men;  this 
firas  the  Admiral’s  ship.  The  Guipuscoa,  of  seventy-four 
juns,  and  seven  hundred  men.  The  Hermiona,  of  fifty-four 
yuns,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  St.  Estevan,  of 
!brty  guns,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  men ; and  a patache,  of 
;wenty  guns. 

Pizarro  with  his  squadron  having,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
February,  run  the  length  of  Cape  Horn,  he  then  stood  to  the 
westward,  in  order  to  double  it;  but  in  the  night  of  the  last 
iay  of  February,  O.  S.  while  with  this  view  they  were  turning 
0 windward,  the  Guispuscoa,  the  Hermiona,  and  the  Es- 
)©ranza,  were  separated  from  the  admiral;  and,  on  the  6th  of 
Jarch  following,  the  Guipuscoa  was  separated  from  the  other 
wo;  and  on  the  7th  there  came  on  a most  furious  storm  at 
LW.,  which,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  drove  the  whole 
quadron  to  the  eastward,  and  after  several  fruitless  attempts, 
bliged  them  to  bear  away  for  the  river  of  Plate,  where 
hzarro  in  the  Asia  arrived  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  a 
ew  days  after  him,  the  E^peranza  and  the  Estevan.  The 
lermiona  was  supposed  to  founder  at  sea,  for  she  was  never 
card  of  more;  and  the  Guipuscoa  was  run  on  shore,  and  sunk 
n the  coast  of  Brazil. 

By  the  storms  they  met  with  off  Capo  Horn,  their  conti- 
uance  at  sea  was  prolonged  a month  or  more  beyond  their  ex- 
ectation,  tliey  were  reduced  to  such  infinite  distress,  that  rats, 
rhen  they  could  be  caught,  were  sold  for  four  dollars  a-piece; 
nd  a sailor,  who  died  on  ^ard  had  his  death  concealed  for 
3me  days  by  his  brother,  who  during  that  time  lay  in  the 
ime  hammock  with  the  corpse,  only  to  receive  the  dead  man’s 
llowance  of  provisions ! In  this,  dreadful  situation,  they  were 
larmed  (if  their  horrors  were  capable  of  augmentation)  by 
le  discovery  of  a conspiracy  among  the  marines,  on  board  the 
„ ^sia,  the  admiral’s  ship.  This  had  taken  its  rise  chiefly  from 
^ le  miseries  they  endured;  for  though  no  less  was  proposed  by 
, le  conspirators  than  the  massacreing  the  officers  and  the 
hole  crew,  yet  their  motive  for  this  bloody  resolution,  seemed 
* : ) be  no  more  than  the  desire  of  relieving  their  hunger,  by  ap- 
' 1 ropriating  the  whole  of  the  ship’s  provisions  to  themselves: 

: iit  their  designs  were  prevented  when  they  were  just  upon  the 
\ Dint  of  execution,  by  means  of  one  of  their  confessors,  and 
w iree  of  their  ringleaders  were  immediately  put  to  death. 

i 


The  Asia  arrived  at  Monte  Video,  in  the  river  of  Plate, 
with  half  her  crew  only;  the  St.  Esteven  had  lost,  in  like 
manner,  half  her  hands  when  she  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Ba- 
ragan;  the  Esperanza,  a fifty- gun  ship,  was  still  more  unfor- 
tunate, for  out  of  450  hands  which  she  brought  from  Spain, 
only  fifty-eight  remained  alive,  and  the  whole  regiment  of  foot 
perished  except  sixty  men.  But  we  shall  give  a short  account 
of  the  fate  of  the  Guipuscoa,  extracted  from  a letter  written 
by  Don  Joseph  Mindiunetta. 

He  mentions,  that  he  separated  from  the  Hermiona  and 
Esperanza  in  a fog,  on  the  6th  of  March  being  then,  as  we 
suppose,  to  the  S.  E.  of  Statenland,  and  plying  to  the  westward; 
that,  in  the  night  after,  it  blew  a furious  storm  at  N.  W.  which, 
at  half  an  hour  after  ten,  spUt  his  main- sail,  and  obliged  him 
to  bear  away  with  his  fore-sail;  that  the  ship  went  ten  knots 
an  hour,  with  a prodigious  sea,  and  often  run  her  gangway 
under  water;  that  he  likewise  sprung  his  main-mast,  and  the 
ship  made  so  much  water,  that  with  four  pumps  and  baling  he 
could  not  free  her;  that  on  the  9th  it  was  calm,  but  the  sea 
continued  so  high,  that  the  ship  in  rolling  opened  all  her  upper 
works  and  seams,  and  started  the  butt  ends  of  her  planking, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  her  top-timbers,  the  boats  being  drawn 
by  the  violence  of  her  roll : that,  in  this  condition,  with  other 
additional  disasters  to  the  huU  and  rigging,  they  continued 
beating  to  the  westward  till  the  12th;  that  they  were  then  in 
sixty  degrees  of  south  latitude,  in  great  want  of  provisions, 
numbers  every  day  perishing  by  the  fatigue  of  pumping,  and 
those  who  survived  being  quite  dispirited  by  labour,  hunger, 
and  the  severity  of  the  weather,  they  having  two  spans  of  snow 
upon  the  decks : and  then  finding  the  wind  fixed  in  the  western 
quarter,  and  blowing  strong,  and  consequently  their  passage 
to  the  westward  impossible,  they  resolved  to  bear  away  for  the 
river  of  Plate;  that  on  the  22nd,  they  were  obliged  to  throw 
overboard  all  the  upper-deck  guns  and  an  anchor,  and  to  take 
six  turns  of  the  cable  round  the  ship,  to  prevent  her  opening: 
that  on  the  4th  of  April,  it  being  calm,  but  a very  high  sea, 
the  ship  rolled  so  much,  that  the  main-mast  came  by  the 
board ; and  in  a few  hours  after,  she  lost  in  a like  manner  her 
fore-mast  and  her  mizen-mast;  and  then,  to  accumulate  their 
misfortunes,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  cut  away  their  bow- 
spirit,  to  diminish  if  possible  the  leakage  at  her  head:  that  by 
this  time  he  had  lost  250  men  by  hunger  and  fatigue;  for  those 
who  were  capable  of  working  at  the  pumps  (at  which  every 
officer  without  exception  took  his  turn)  ivere  allowed  only  an 
ounce  and  8 half  of  biscuit  per  diem : and  those  who  were  so 
sick  or  so  weak  that  they  could  not  assist  in  this  necessary 
labour,  had  no  more  than  an  ounce  of  wheat,  so  that  it  was 
common  for  the  men  to  fall  do^vn  dead  at  the  pumps;  that,  in- 
cluding the  officers,  they  could  only  muster  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  persons  capable  of  duty;  that  the  southwest  winds 
blew  so  fresh  after  they  had  lost  their  masts,  that  they  could 
not  immediately  set  up  jury-masts,  but  were  obliged  to  drive 
like  a wreck,  between  the  latitudes  of  32  and  29,  till  the  24th 
of  April,  when  they  made  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  at  Rio  de  Plata, 
ten  leagues  to  the  southward  of  the  island  of  St.  Catherines; 
that  here  they  came  to  anchor,  and  that  the  captain  was  very 
desirous  of  proceeding  to  St.  Catherine’s,  if  possible,  in  order 
to  save  the  hull  of  the  ship,  and  the  guns  and  stores  on  board 
her:  but  the  crew  instantly  left  off  pumping,  and  being  enraged 
at  the  hardships  they  had  suffered,  and  the  numbers  they  had 
lost,  there  being  at  that  time  no  less  than  thirty  dead  bodies 
lying  on  the  deek,  they  all  with  one  voice  cried  out,  “ on  shore, 
on  shore,”  and  obliged  the  captain  to  run  the  ship  in  directly  for 
the  land,  where,  the  fifth  day  after,  she  sunk,  with  her  stores, 
and  all  her  furniture  on  board  her;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
crew,  whom  hunger  and  fatigue  had  spared,  to  the  number  of 
lOQ,  got  safe  on  shore. 

From  this  account  of  the  adventures  and  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Guiposcoa,  we  may  form  some  conjecture  of  the  manner  in 
whieh  the  Hermiona  was  lost,  and  of  the  distresses  endured  by 
the  remaining  ships  of  the  squadron,  which  got  into  the  river 
Plate.  These  last  being  in  great  want  of  masts,  yards,  rigging, 
and  all  kinds  of  naval  stores. 

By  removing  the  masts  of  the  Esperanza  into  the  Asia,  and 
making  use  of  what  spare  masts  and  } ards  they  had  on  board, 
they  made  a shift  to  refit  the  Asia  and  the  St.  Eitevan,  And 
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in  t|ie  October  following,  Eiz^rro  wg,s  preparing  to,  put  tQ 

wi|;h  these  tw6  sjiips,  in  ordpr  ta.attentpt  the  p.assagp;  ■ ropn.d 
Cape  Horn  a s^pnd  tij^ng;  but  the  St.  coming;  4p?«fp 

the  river  Flg-te,  rah  on  ^ sboa],  apd  be^t  her  r.udde^,  OP 
whiob,  and  other  dpniage^  ,sjie  receivpd,  slip,  ^ cond'eninpd 
apd  broke  up,’..an.4_  Fjz.arr9,4u.ibp^  prppeod'^d  to  sea  witb- 
out  her*  HaVpigpiow  tbe  surphief  apd  thp  .^jv-ihd? 

favourable,  no  doubt- Va§  .piade,’  ok|iis /having  ' a fortppai^^^ 
speedy  passage;  but  being b'ff  Capp  ^prpy  and  going  right  bp^ 
fore  tlte  >find:  jn  -;irery  .poioderate  y^pa^ber,  thpugh  ^ welling 

§ea/  by  ppie .’ijalspop^poV of  tlie/p^cer  ,pf  'the  watcb,/tba 

roiled  a.'Vfay  ikf  timp  oipliged  tp,  ppt 

back  te  tbe  river  or,Fiat^.ih>'^f'C^^  distrej^S,  y.  • . 

Tbe  Asia'  'haying  'aonsihP^ably'  a'^ffered  .'iin  ,t|4?  second  apfop- 
tunate  expedition,  .the  Bspprapzay  .wbicb  had,  bepn  left  behipd 


ppscpa  when  she  .'vyaslp^k'  iu  i?oyep}ber  .of  fhe  ycar,  I7jr2, 
sailed  from  the  river  pF  }nate;foj*.  .the’  Soiitk  S|^s^,  apd  arrived 
safe  On  tbe  cpaatbf  phiii:  wherhhis  ophjipodQre,^i3iza 
ing  oyer  land  front  ;Buenos  Ayrdk  hi^t  IhP^^ 

Pizarro  found  at  lifcnte  '.Yidep/  tbe  Asia,\wlho|i?  .near,  thrieo 
years  before,  they  had  leff  thefe.  ' thrs.  sjup,  • • riesolYed,  ,if 

possible,  to  darry  fo  Europe^  an4  with ’tiles'  Yieyvthey  rehtted 
her  in  tbe  best  manner  they ' could ; :i>ut  tb^jr  .greatest  difficult 
was  to  procure  a sufficient  nnmber  of  han4^, to  nayigate  her. 

They_  endeavoured  supply  this  detect  'by  pressing  .piany 
of  the  inhabitants  of  jBueriQS  Ayres,  apd  ypptting  pn  board  bp-; 
sides  all  the  English  prisoners  then  in  thpir  .qus|:p,dy,  dogethpr 
with  a number  of  Portuguese  smuggler^  which  they  had  taken 
at  different  times,  and  spnie  , of  tlie  Indians  of  the  pountry.-r-. 
Among  these  last,  there  was  a chief  ' and  t^n  of  his  .foiiowers,, 
which  had  been  snrprised  by  a party  of  Spanish  soldiers  abopt 
three  months  before.  The  najne  of  this  chief  waa  ,6r,eilana.— 
The  native  Spaniards,  being  iiQ  Strang, erstq  the  dissatisfaction 
of  their  forced  men,  treated  both  ihqse,  the  English  prisoners, 
and  the  Indians,  with  great  insolence  apd  'barbarity : but  more 
particularly  the  Indian's.  Orelianaanfi  his.  followers,,  though 
in  appearance  sufficiently  patieiit  hpd  submissive,  meditated  a 
severe  revenge  for  , all  thesAinhumanities.  ^hey  first  furnished 
themselves  with  Dutch  knives  sharp  at  tl,ie  point;  be/|i.des  this, 
they  employed  tlipir  leisure  in  secqetjy  euttiijg  out  thongs  Irom 
aw  hides,  of  which  there  w;ere’  great  numbers  on  board,  apd  in 
fixing  to  jCach  pf  these  thopgs  the  donpie  headed  shot  of  the 
small  qharter-deck,  guns.  This,  when  swung  ^-ound  ‘Jieir  heads, 
according  to  the  practice  of  tlieir  country,  was  a most  mis- 
chievous weapon. 

It  was  abopt  nine  in  the  evening,  when  p^any  of  the  principal 
officers,  were  on  the  quater-deck,  indulging  ip  the  freshness 
of  the  night  air  ; the  waste  4f  the  ship  was  filled  with  live 
qattle,  and  the  forecastle,  was  manned  with  its  cpstomary 
watch.  Orellana  and  bis  companions,, under  cover  of  the  night, 
having  prepared  their  weapons,  and  thrown  off  their  trousers, 
and  the  more  cumbersome  part  of  theh  dress,  caipe,  gU  together 
on  the  quarterrdeck,  and  drew  towards  the  door  of  the.  great 
cabin.  The  boatswain  immediately  reprimanded  them,  and. 
ordered  them  to' be  gone.  On  ibis,  Orellapa.  spoke  to  his 
followers  in  his  native  language,  when  four  of  them  drew  off, 
two  towards  each  gangway,  hiit  the  chief  apd  the  six  remaining: 
Indians  seempd  to  he  slowly  quitting  the  quarier-deck.  Whep 
the  detached  fndiaps  Imd  taken  possession  of  tbe  gangv/ay, 
Orellana  placgd  his  hands  boUow  to  his  mouth,  and  bellowed 
out  the  war-cry  use4  by  those  savages,  n^liich  is  said  to  be  the 
harshest  and  most  terrifying  sound  known  in  pature.  This 
hideous  yell  was  the  .signal  for  beginning  the,  massaere,  for  on 
this  they  all  drew  tbeir  knives,  and  brandished  their  prepared 
doiible  beaded  shot  ; and  the  six,  with  their  chief  which  re- 
mained on  the  quarter-deck,  immediately  fell  on  the  Spaniards, 
who  where  intermingled  with  them,  gnd  laid  near  forty  of  them 
at  their  fe'et,  of  which  above  twenty  where  killed  on  the  sppt, 
and  the  rest  disabled-  Many  of  tbe  officers,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  tumult,  pushed  into  tbe  great  cabin,  where  they  put  out 
the  light,  and  barricaded  the  door:  whilst  of  the  others,  wfip 
had  avoided  the  first  fury  of  the  Indians,  some  .endeavoured  Vo 
escape  along  the  gangways  into  the  forecastle  where  tbe 
Indians,  placed  on  purpose,  stabbed  the  greatest  part  of  them, 


gs  they  attempted  to  pass  by  or  forced  them  off  the  gangway^ 
into  thp  waste some  tbtpw,  theinselyes.  voluntarily  oven  ,thq  I 
barricadpes  into  the.^aste,:  aiid.  thought  themsplves  fprtunatp  ! 
to  lie  concealed  amongst  the  cattle ; but  the  greatest  part  es  - ; 
Gaped. UP, th^  fijanvshrpud^j  and  shebered  theni&elves; pitber  in  ; 
tbedPBS.  or  .rigging  ; and  t;bougb  thp  Indians  attacked  only  thp  I! 
qugrter-deck,-  ypt  tlm,  - ^atch  dn  the  fprecastlc^  finding  thein 
communication  cut  off,  and  being  terrified  by  the  wounds  of  i 
the  few,  who,  not  being  killed  on  the  spot,  had  strength  enough  / 
tp  , force  their  passage^  anfi  nqt  k^iO-Ylhg  wbo.  Abeff  | 

Cn^niiekw'ere,  or  whdk  n'^tb^fs,  tbey  likPWi^^^  'gave  j 

all  over  for  lost,  and  in'  great  confusion  fan  up  into  the  rigging, 
i;  Thus  these  eleven  Indians,  yvith  a resolution  perhaps -withpu:; 
eiiample,.  ppsses.Sed  themsplyes  almost,  in  ..an  instant  .of  the 
qnartpr-.deck  Aen  ship  mountbig  sixty-six  guns,  and  manned 
with  neat  five  hundr.^  hands,  and  contiriijed  in  peaceable  pPs- 
sj^ssioii  of  this  post  for  a consideraMP'  time;  for  the  officers  in 
the -great  cabin  ■(kmongst  whom  were  Pizarro  and  Mindinuetta), 
the  crew  between  decks,  and  those,  who  had  escaped  into  the 
tops  .and  rigging  were  only  anxious . for  their  own  satety,  anjd 
were  for,  a long  time  incapable  of  forming. any  project  for  supr 
pressing  the  insurrection,  and  recoyering.the  possession  of  the 
ship.  It  is  true  the  yells  of  the  Indians,  the  groans  of  the 
WPUHtded,.  and  the  clampurs  of  the  crpw;  .all  heightened  by  tbe 
p,hscurity  pf  the.  night,  had  at  first  greatly  • magnified  their' 
danger,  and  had  fified  them:  with  the  imagmary  terrors,  , whicb. 
darkness,  disorder  and  an  ignorance  . of  the  real  .strength  pfithe 
enemy,  never  fail  to.  produce.;  for  as  the  Spaniards  were  seasilile 
of  the  diaaffe.ctlQn  of  their  pressed  hands,  and  were  also,,eon- 
scious  of  their  .barbarity  to  their  prisoners,  they  imagined  the 
conspiracy  was  general,  and  considered  their  QWn.  destruction 
as  inevitable;  so  that,  it  is  said,  several  of  them  had  once  taken 
the-  rQsobition  of  leaping  -into,  the  sea,  but  were  prevented  by 
■their  cQUipanions.  . ^ ■ 

However  when  the  Indians  had  entirely  cleared  the  quarter-, 
deck,  the  tumult  in  ,a  great  measure  subsided;  for  those  who 
had  escaped  were  kept  silent  by  their  fears,  and  the  Indians 
were  incapable  of  pursuing  them  to  renew  the  disorder.  Orel- 
lana,, when  he.  saw  himself  master  of  the  quarter.-idepk,  broke 
open  the  arm-chest,  whioh  ou  a slight  suspicion  of  mutiny,  .had 
been  ordered  there  a few  days  before,  as  a place  of  the  greatest' 
security.  Here  he  took  it  fm*  granted  he-  should  find  cutlasses 
sufficient  for  himself  and  hjs  epmpanions^:  in  the  use  .of  which 
weapons  they  were  all  exti'cniely  skilful;  and  with  these  it  was, 
imagined,  they  proposed  tp  have  forced  the  great  cabin;  but  on 
opening  the  chest  there  appeared  nothing  but  fire-arms  wlficli 
to  them  were  of  :np  use.  Tbere:.weye  indeed  cutlasses  in  the 
chest,  but  they  were  bid  by  the  fire-arms  being  laid  over  them. 
This  was  a sensible  disappomtment  to  tliem  : and  by  this  time 
Pizarro  and  his  companions  in  the  great  cabin  were  capable  of 
conversing  aloud,  through  the  .cabin  windows  and  port  holes, 
with  those  in  the  gun-ro.om,  and  between,  decks;  and  from 
hence  they  learnt,  that  the  English  (whom  they  principaUy: 
suspected),  were  all  safe  below,  and  had, not  .intermeddled  witb 
the, mutiny;  and  by  other  particulars  they  .at  last  diseovered, 
that  none:  were  epneerned  in  it  bu-t  OroUaua  anfi  his  people. 
:On  this  Pizzarro  and  his  officers  resolved,  to  attack  them  on 
the  quarter- deck,,  before,  any  of  the  discontented  on  board 
should  so  far  recover  their  first  .s.urprise,  as  to  reflect  on  the 
facafity  and  certainty  of  seizing  the  ship,  by  a junction  with 
the  Indians  in  the  present  emergency.,  With  this  view,  Pizarro 
got  together  what  arms  were  in  the  cabin,  and  distributed 
them  to  those  who  were  with  him;  hut  there  were  no  othqr^ 
fire-arms  to  be  met  with  but  pistols,  and  for  these,  they  had 
neither  powder  nor  ball.  However,  having  now  settled  a cor-r 
respondence  with  the  gun-room,  they  lowered  down  a bucket 
out  of  the  cabin  window,  into  wbich  the  gunner,  out  of  one  of 
the  gun  -room  ports,  put  a quantity  of  pistol  cartridges.  When . 
they  had  thus  procured  ammunition,  and  had  loaded  their, 
pistols,  they  set  the  cabin  door  partly  open,  and  fired  several 
shots  among  the  Indians  on  the  quarter-deck,  though  at  ffist 
without  effect;  buit  at  last  Mindinuetta.  v/hom  we  have  often 
mentioned,  had  tlje  good  fortune  to  shoot  Orellana  dead  on  the 
spot.;  on  which  his  faithful  companions,  abandoning  ail  thoughts  * 
of  further  resistance  instantly  leaped  into  the  sea,  where  every  i 
man  perished.  Thus  was  this  insurrection  quelled,  and  the  ! 
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I po3session  of  the  quarter-deck  regained,  after  it  had  been  full 
two  hours  in  the  power  of  this  great  daring  chief,  and  his  gal- 
l£^it  unhappy  countrymen. 

Pizarro  having  escaped  this  imminent  pejil,  steered  for 
I Europe,  and  arrived  safe  on. the  coast  of  Gillicia  in  the  be^n- 
' ning  of  the  year  1745,  after  having  been  absent  between  four 
1 and  five  years,  and  having,  by  his  attendance  bn  our  expedi- 
i tion,  diminished  the  naval  power  of  Spain  by  above  • three 
thousand  men  (the  flower  of  their  sailors),  and  by  four  con- 
siderable ships  ot  war  and  patache;  fl)r  we  have  seen  that  the 
Hermiona  founded  at  sea;  the  Giiipu^coa  was  stranded,  and 
sunk  on  the  coast  of  Brazil;  the  St.  Estevan  was ' condemned 
! and  broken  up  in  the  river  of  Plate  j and  the  St.  Esperanza, 

' being  left  in  the  South  Seas  was,  doubtless,  totally  , incapable  of 
returning  to  Spain.  So  that  the  Asia  only,  with  less  than  one 
hundred  men,  may  be  regarded  as  all  the , remains  of  that 
squadron  with  which  Pizarro  first  put  tb  sea.  And  whoever 
considers  the  very  large  proportion  which  this  squadron  bore 
to  the  whole  navy  of  Spain,  will  confess,  that  had  the  English 
undertaking  been  attended  with  no  other  advantages  than  that 
of  ruining  so  great  a part  of  the  sea  force  of  so  dangerous  an 
enemy,  this  alone  would  be  a sufficiept  equivalent  for  our  equip- 
Qient,  and  an  incontestible  proof  of  the  service  which  the  nation 
thence  received. 


CLERICAL  HUMANITY  AND  FOPPISH 
INDIFFERENCE. 

“ Good  God !”  exclaimed  the  parson,  “ the  boy’s  overboard!” 
Startled  by  the  heavy  splash  heard  in  the  water,  as  he 
stood  on  the  gangway,  with  his  back  turned  to  the  main 
rigging,  the  gentle  Giles  exclaimed  ! “Bless  my  soul  I I do 
verily  believe  that  somebody  has  fallen  overboard.” 
“Seeing’s  believing,”  said  Leatherlungs,  who  flew  like 
lightning  forward  on  the  forecastle,  to  let  go  the  maintop- 
bowline,  with  a view  of  backing  the  main-yard,  and  stopping 
the  ship’s  way  through  the  water. 

“ Giles,  Giles  1 let  go  the  main -brace,”  bellowed  the  first- 
lieutenant  from  the  forecastle. 

Giles,  who,  touching  all  matters  of  “ Reports,”  was  punc- 
tilious even  to  a fault,  had  already  entered  the  cabin  for  tlie 
laudable  purpose  of  “reporting”  to  the  captain— -“ q man 
oterhoard."' 

The  confined  brace  was,  hqw,eyeiv  disengaged  from  its 
cleet  by  the  chaplain  on  the  PQop,  who  instantaneously,  on 
^ tetting  it  go,  sprang  to  the  lee-quarter  cutter,  to  clear  her  for 
f lowering.  Here,  however,  his  alacrity,  ere  he  reached  the 

t fife-rail  leading  to  the  suspended  boat,  met,  indeed,  with  un- 
expected obstruction. 

Must’t  go  in  that  boat,  sir,”  cried  the  sentinel,  who  had 

Ibeen  recently  placed  over  the  painted  cutter,  at  the  same 
time  pulling  the  chaplain  back  by  the  skirt  of  his  coat. 

1 “Inhuman  monster!’’  ejaculated  Lawrence,  “is  it  your 
\ object  to  cause  loss  of  life  1” 
r “I  knows  my  orders,  sir.” 

I Regardless  of  all  orders,  Lawrence  again  essayed  to  enter 

[the  boat ; but  the  bare  bayonet  presented  to  his  brehst  com- 
pelled him  to  forego  his  purpose.  In  a second  he  sprang  to 
f the  weather  side  of  the  poop  to  clear  away  the  boat  wiiich 
5,  WPS  suspended  to  the  davits  on  the  opposite  quarter;  but 
I here  his  quick  sight  wasscaredby  another  obstruction.  The 
f boat  was  under  repair;  several  streaks  had  been  removed 
i-'  from  her  bottom.  In  this  state  it  was  manifest  that,  if 
! lowered,  she  would  instantly  fill  and  founder  ; neither  was 
r jDar,  nor  mast,  iior  spar,  left  in  the  boat.  The  life-buoy,  it 
f is  true,  had  been  cut  away  by  the  sentinel  to  leeward  ; but 
t t-his  drifted  in  the  ship’s  wake,  widely  away  from  the  strug- 
I ?ling  youth.  To  Lawrence  the  sight  of  the  poor  boy 
! Duffeting  the  tops  of  the  white-headed  waves  (for  a cross-sea 
vas  fast  getting  up),  was  not  to  he  borne.  The  look  of 
.error  depicted  in  Darcy’s  face  wrung  the  heart  of  his  friend, 
ujross  whose  mind  flaslied  many  distracting  images : he 
houglit  of  the  gallant  boy  contending  in  vain  with  his  fate  ; 
d the  bereaved  mother,  and  her  wild  outcries  for  lier  lost 
iid  only  son  ; of  her  subsequent  dumb  despair,  and  longing 
or  death,  because  the  only  being  that  alone  had  reconciled 
ler  to  life  had  perished.  Such  ideas  were  torment,  and  he 


instantly  resolved  to  save  the  youth,  or  be  lost  with  him. 
His  coat  was  already  thrown  61F,  and  he  was  about  to  plunge 
headlong  into  the  tumbling  sea,  when  the  timely  voice -of  .the 
same  sentinel,  who  had  seemed  to  him  such  an  inhuman 
monster,  diecked  Ms  resolve.  “ For  God’s  sake  ! sir,  don't 
attempt  it — the  jolly-boat — the' jolly-boat,  sir.” 

The  sbggestion  was  enough.  Meanwhile,  the  second- 
lieutenant,  who  had  returned  from  the  important  service  of 
arousing  his  commander  from  his  siesta,  had  already,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Irish  waister  who  had  been  standing  at  the 
“ iee-wheel,”  repaired  to  the  poop  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
the  jolly-boat  suspended  at  the  stern. 

Where,  may 'it  bo  asked,  was  the  quarter-master  at  the 
conn  ? Contrary  to  the  custom  observed  in  well-regulated 
vessels  of  war,  the  quarter-master  at  the  conn  had  forsaken 
his  station,  and  without  awaiting  his  regular  relief  had 
shouldered  his  hammock,  and  borne  it  below  to  the  cable- 
tier.  ' . : ‘ 

Lawrence  (and  be  it  observed  this  was  the  third  boat  he  had 
sought  to  clear  and  lower),  had  already  entered  the 
and  had  cast  adrift  her  gripes  and  confining  gear,  when  the 
Irish  waister,  in  liis  haste  and  anxiety  to:  “clear  for  running 
the  foremast  fall,”  accidently,  though  awkwardly  would  be 
nearer  to  the  truth,  threw  off  from  the  belaying-cleet  the  turns 
of  the  tackle  by  which  the  boat’s  bow  was  suspended.  By 
this  accident  the  poor  parson  was  precipitated  headlong  into 
the  sea>  and  the  boat  was  ultimately  swamped  under  the  stern 
of  the  ship. 

No  sooner  had  Lawrence  risen  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  hjs  lofty  fall,  than  he 
was  seen  breasting  the  surge,  and  making  his  way  for  the 
sinking  youth.  Until  the  noise  and  confusion  afloat  had 
drowned  Ms  voice,  distinctly  was  he  heard  hailing  and  cheering 
Darcy  in  his  danger. 

“ Hold  up!  hold  up,  my  boy!  I’m  coming  to  your  aid!  Fear 
not : — don’t  tire  yourself ; — try  and  tread  the  water.  That’s  a 
fine  fellow!  That’s  a brave  boy!” 

“A  fine  fellow!”  exclaimed  the  Irish  waister,  who  had 
distinctly  heard  the  chaplain’s  words  in  the  water. 

“By  Jagers,  a finer  feller  never  sot  fut  afloat  nor  yer  same 
self.  Larking  Larry.  Bad  luck  to  the  fall,  it  flew  so  fast,  it 
fairly  fired  ra^  hands:”  And  now  thundered  forth  the  man- 
date of  the  first -lieutenant. 

“Turn  the  hands  up!  but  yawl!  Where’s  the  boson?  Good 
God!  where’s  Mr. ’Brown?” 

!Mr.  Brown  had  deserted  the  forecastle  t6  “freshen  his  nip  ” 
in  the  fore -cockpit. 

“By  thq  Immaculate  Man,  if  a life’s  lost,  I’ll  break  that 
skulking,  lubberly  boson.” 

“A  man  overboard!  A man  overboard!”  vociferated  the 
timber-toed  cook,  stooping  his  body  downward  over  the  main- 
deck  combings  of  the  fore-hatchway,  his  imbending  wooden  leg 
pointing  straight  upwards  in  the  air. 

The  hue  and  cry  increased  on  the  lower-deck: — “A  man 
overboard!  A man  overboard!”  resounded  fore  and  aft  the 
ship;  seameq  and  marines  were  tmn)3ling  6ver  the  stray  ham- 
mocks strewed  upon  the  different  decks,  .whilst  others  were 
running  qp  the  ladders  in  the  greatest  confusion. 

“Sileuqe!  silence!  Good  heaven!  silence!  ejaculated  the 
first-lieutepan^,  in  a voice  of  thunder.  Clear  away  the  yawl ; 

up  wi’  the  stays,  and  down  wi’  the  yard  tackles.  Oh ! you 
Misfejr  Brown ! You’re  a precious  boson,  indeed ! Wlicre 
were  you,  sir,  that  you  were  not  to  he  found  to  tarn  the  hands 
up?  No  rej^ly,  sir — silence.” 

Confqsipn  was  now  rendered  “ worse  confounded  ” by  the 
official  interference  of  the  drowsy  captain. 

“ Wiiail  somebody  overboard?  Cut  away — cut  away  the 
lifc-buoy  abaft.  Mr.  Lcatlierlungs,  Mr.  Leatherlungs,  wlmt’s 
the  pse  of  the  quarter-boats,  sir?”  Leatherlungs  made  no 
reply.  He  was  better  ernployod.  At  length  the  boat  on  the 
bopms  was  hoisted  out,  and  a willing  crew  was  soon  seen 
pulling  away  with  might  and  main  astern  of  the  shiii. 

“Mast-head  there”’  hailed  the  first-lieutenant:  “point  to 
tlie  men  in  the  water.” 

“ They  sees  ’em,  sir,  in  the  yawl,  She’s  steering  right  for 
’erq” 
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The  excitement  of  the  spectators  already  crowded  on  the 
poop  had  now  risen  to  a painful  height.  Darcy’s  youth — his 
intelligence — his  amiable  disposition,  and  general  amenity  of 
manner — flashed  upon  the  mind  of  every  man  who  thought  of 
the  poor  boy  in  his  peril;  whilst  the  noble  intrepidity  of  the 
parson,  who  evidently  was  resolved  to  share  his  danger,  and 
who  had  long  stood  in  the  new  and  almost  anomalous  position 
of  “ pet  of  the  people,”  was  the  admiration  of  all  around. 

“ Mr.  Lawrence,”  said  the  signal-man,  who,  with  his  glass 
to  his  eye,  had  already  placed  himself  in  the  mizen-top,  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  the  parson  in  the  water,  “ Mr.  Lawrence, 
sir,  has  just  closed  wi’  the  young  gemman.  There! — no — yes 
—yes,  sir — there!  there! — he's  got  him! — he  has  him!  holdin’ 
him  up  by  the  hair  o’  his  head.” 

“Bravo,  Larry!”  simultaneously  burst  from  several  voices 
on  the  poop.  “ What  a chap !” 

The  bowman  of  the  boat  had  already  thrown  in  his  oar,  and 
now  was  seen  “ the  row-out  of  all,”  and  a couple  of  stout  top- 
men  bending  their  bodies  over  the  gunnel  of  the  yawl,  and 
grappling  with  Lawrence  and  his  apparently  lifeless  load. 

“All  right,”  said  Leatherlungs,  rubbing  his  hands  with  a 
countenance  beaming  with  delight. 

Sir  Montague  retired  to  his  cabin.  The  steward  had  an- 
nounced “coflee.” 


NARRATIVE  OF  AN  ESCAPE  FROM  A NIGHT 
WATCH. 

We  were  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  a 
rocky  and  barren  island,  and  I determined  to  risk  everything 
to  gain  it,  and  get  on  board  one  of  the  merchant-ships  in  the 
morning. 

The  first  thing  was  to  get  my  money  from  my  bag  of 
clothes,  which  was  snugly  tied  up  over  my  hammock,  on  the 
lower  deck.  I stole  quietly  down,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
searching  the  bags,  when  the  serjeant  of  marines,  and  master- 
at-arms,  who  were  going  their  rounds,  nearly  caught  me ; 
but  springing  unobserved  into  my  hammock,  I lay  covered 
till  they  passed,  and  was  not  a little  alarmed  to  find  that  I 
was  the  subject  of  their  conversation. 

“ Do  you  know  the  number  of  the  pressed  man’s  berth?” 
said  the  serjeant ; I heard  the  officers  say  he  was  worth 
keeping,  and  it  would  be  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  him.” 

“ I don’t  know  his  number,”  replied  the  master-at-arms; 
“ but  I saw  him  on  the  forecastle  just  after  the  watch  was 
mustered.” 

So  soon  as  they  were  on  the  ladder,  I untied  my  b?"":,  and 
pocketed  my  purse.  You  know,  Harold,  how  soundly  men 
sleep  after  having  been  well  trounced  in  a gale,  and  I got 
both  in  and  out  of  my  hammock  without  a question  from  my 
snoring  neighbours.  I then  mounted  the  forecastle  again, 
and  made  a point  of  being  seen  by  the  serjeant;  after  which 
I skulked  through  one  of  the  port-holes  under  the  mainA 
channels,  as  the  island  lay  astern. 

Having  buttoned  my  jacket  tight  round  me,  and  tied  the 
bottom  of  my  trousers,  I fastened  a rope’s  end,  which  was 
hanging  overboard  from  the  channels,  (a  thing  almost  un- 
known ill  the  frigate)  to  the  irons  below,  and  slid  without 
the  least  splash  into  the  water ; but  when  my  head  was  just 
above  the  surface,  I found  my  legs  pressed,  as  it  were, 
against  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  and  it  was  not  till  I let  go  the 
rope,  and  struck  off  a little  from  the  side,  that  I was  disen- 
tangled from  this  effect.  I scarcely  breathed  on  the  water, 
and  moved  my  arms  and  limbs  as  little  as  possible,  but  my 
heart  beat  within  me  as  I found  myself  floating  with  the  tide 
past  the  quarter  of  the  ship.  I was  beginning  to  feel  fresh 
vigour  at  observing  myself  distancing  the  frigate,  when  I 
heard  the  hoarse  voice  of  an  owl  of  a quarter-master  say  to 
the  officer  of  the  watch,  “ There  is  something  in  the  water, 
sir.” 

The  voice  acted  upon  me  like  electricity ; and  I do  be- 
lieve that  I bounded  two-thirds  out  of  the  water. 

“ ’Tis  a man,  by  all  that’s  holy,  sir !”  said  the  old  fellow. 

“ Ahoi ! come  back,  you  rascal !”  cried  the  officer.  “ Fire, 
Sentinel,  fire.”  And  as  it  seemed  to  me,  the  very  moment 
1 saw  the  gleam  on  the  water,  I felt  a sharp  cut  on  my 


left  heel.  Another  and  another  ball  followed,  but  not  with  i 
the  same  success. 

“ Away,  there,  black  cutters  of  the  watch,  away!”  hal-: 
loed  the  boatswain’s  mate. 

Luckily  for  me,  the  boats  had  been  secured  for  sea,  in|  i 
consequence  of  which  they  took  more  time  in  being  cleared'  i 
away ; and  I was  half-way  to  the  shore  before  I heard  the  ; 
running  crackling  of  the^  tackles,  and  the  boat  go  splash'  | 
into  the  water.  The  noise  seemed  so  near  to  me,  that  ij 
looked  round,  but  saw  nothing  ; soon,  however,  I heard  the’ 
rolling  of  the  oars  in  the  rullocks,  and  my  hopes  began  toj , 
fail  me,  when  a sight  of  the  fretting  surf  of  the  rocks  ] 
cheered  and  saved  me  from  sinking  with  despair.  I plied  every 
nerve,  and  in  a few  minutes  more  was  close  to  the  breakers,  j; 

^ None  but  swimmers  can  conceive  the  narrow  limits  of  the; 
view  when  the  head  only  is  above  the  surface ; every  wave! 
is  a boundary,  and  to  a person  pursued  as  I was,  and  in 
search  of  a landing  place,  mountains  could  not  have  beeni 
a more  agonising  barrier. 

I at  last  perceived  a black  shelving  point  of  rock,  on  which 
the  surf  was  rolling  heavily  on  one  side  ; while  on  the  other 
the  water  appeared  smoother.  For  this  point  I immediately' 
swam,  as  a forlorn  hope.  On  approaching,  I found  myself 
between  two  white  ridges  of  foaming  water,  and  occasionallj 
sunk  in  the  hollow  abyss  of  the  waves,  and  sometimes  dashedil 
about  amidst  the  foam  on  their  tops. 

When  about  to  pass  the  shelving  rock,  I was  thrown  head 
foremost  on  to  its  margin  by  one  of  those  sovereign  waves 
which  seem  to  lord  it  over  all  the  rest,  and  left  in  a kind  oj 
niche,  which  prevented  its  recoil  sweeping  me  back.  Or, 
recovering  from  the  stun  I had  received,  I found  that  my; 
head  was  cut  and  bleeding,  but  that  the  wound  on  my  heeli 
was  of  no  consequence. 

Soon  the  noise  of  oars  and  voices  assailed  my  ears,  and  I 
distinctly  heard  the  midshipman  of  the  boat  say,  “ The  feh 
low  could  never  land  here ; he  must  have  been  dashed  tc] 
pieces  on  the  rocks,  or  drowned  in  the  surf,  and  we  shall, 
find  his  body  in  the  morning.  j 

This  conversation  convinced  me  I was  not  discovered ; andj 
the  dawning  sun  found  me  safely  stowed  on  board  of  a mer-j 
chantman.  | 


THE  DEVIL  IN  THE  MAIN-TOP. 

The  devil  has  more  laid  to  his  charge  by  sailors  than  hej 
really  deserves,  under  the  name  of  “ Whirlwind  Tom.”  He  is' 
accused  of  souring  the  bergout  in  a morning;  souring  the  wine;' 
putting  weevils  and  maggots  in  the  bread  and  cheese,  and  mak-i 
ing  the  ship  leak;  forging  iron  chains,  which  he  would  fling 
round  the  first  fellow  that  went  up  aloft,  and  carry  him  ofl*  to 
the  infernal  regions,  where,  probably,  sailors  were  scarce.  The 
weather  not  being  very  hot,  and  death’s  scythe  not  much  in 
use,  one  youngster,  who  was  made  very  tipsy,  was  persuaded 
to  make  the  attempt.  Armed  with  a loaded  pistol,  he  got  as 
far  up  as  the  futtock  shrouds,  where  the  body  is  faced  to  the 
,sky,  and  the  hands  the  only  support;  here,  all  of  a sudden,  off 
went  the  pistol,  down  came  the  poor  fellow  against  the  main 
rigging,  and  rolling  overboard  was  seen  no  more. 

The  crew  below  fancied  at  this  time  that  the  clinking  of 
chains  was  much  louder,  and  they  all  declared  that  the  devil 
had  taken  the  pistol  from  Jack  Mullins,  shot  him,  and  pitched 
him  overboard.  About  day-break  the  noise  ceased,  and  after 
inspecting  the  top  from  the  fore-topmast  head,  where  nothing 
living  was  perceptible,  several  of  the  crew  ventured  up,  and  the 
cause  of  their  fears  was  discovered.  When  a ship  is  cleared  for 
action,  the  lower  yards  are  slung  in  chains;  and  that  morning 
the  Philomel  had  been  made  ready  for  that  purpose,  but  it  did 
not  take  place;  the  topmen  had  neglected  to  take  off  the  chams, 
and  by  the  motion  of  the  ship,  with  the  heavy  swell,  they  had  ' 
broken  loose,  and  ten  heavy  links  beating  about  the  iron  shea-  i 
things  of  the  mainmast  head,  made  the  noise  that  so  affrighted  i 
them,  and  which  caused  the  poor  fellow  to  lose  his  life.  It 
is  very  probable,  that  he  was  too  drunk  to  sustain  himself  by 
his  arms,  which  caused  him  to  fall,  and  the  pistol  went  off  by 
accident.  The  sudden  ceasing  of  the  noise  was  owing  to  the 
vessel’s  floating  in  smooth  water  and  remaining  still. 
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LOSS  OF  THE  PORPOISE  AND  CATO. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1802,  K.M.  ship  the  Investigator, 
comniaiided  by  Lieutenant  Robert  Fowler,  sailed  for  Sidney 
Cove,  and  stood  along  the  coast  to  the  northward,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Having,  with 
great  trouble  and  perseverance,  penetrated  the  long  extended 
reefs,  which,  in  a manner,  form  a barrier  from  the  ocean  to 
the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  lining  it  from  the  tropic  to  its 
southern  extreme,  they  got  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  expe- 
rienced no  other  difficulties  till  they  reached  Murray’s  Isles, 
where  they  again  encountered  the  reefs  ; but  through  a pas- 
sage, which  proved  perfectly  safe,  they  happily  made  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Island. 


In  the  early  part  of  November,  they  entered  the  gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  on  its  eastern  side,  and  were  much  surprised  to 
find  their  vessel  leaky,  even  in  fine  weather  ; but  as  they  had 
been  for  three  months  exposed  to  a tropical  sun,  it  was  con- 
sidered as  merely  the  consequence  of  the  pitch  having  run 
from  the  seams  of  the  upper-works.  On  coming  to  a conve- 
nient anchorage,  they  determined  to  remedy  the  supposed 
defects  by  caulking  ; but,  on  inspection,  they  found,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  that  the  vessel  was  so  rotten,  that  the 
master  and  carpenter  pronounced  her  incapable  of  sailing 
more  than  six  or  eight  months  longer,  and  that  too  only  in 
fine  weather. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Port  Jackson,  a minute  survey  was 
held  on  the  vessel,  when,  after  a careful  examination,  she 


LOSS  OF  THE  PORPOISE,  CAPTAIN  FOWLER,  AND 

vas  declared  to  be  rotten  past  repair,  and  the  crew  were 
urned  over  to  the  Porpoise,  in  order  to  proceed  home,  to 
heir  no  small  disappointment  and  mortification,  as  their 
'oyage  had  been  scarcely  half  completed. 

The  Porpoise  had  been  formerly  a Spanish  packet,  and 
lad  been  purchased  from  the  captors  by  the  Government,  and 
onverted  into  a store-ship,  for  the  use  of  the  colony  of  New 
5outh  Wales.  Having  been  from  England  three  years,  she 
Iso  wanted  repair  ; and,  as  the  Buffalo  was  then  on  the  sta- 
iou,  his  Excellency  Governor  King  appropriated  the  Por- 
•oise  to  the  conveyance  of  the  crew  of  the  Investigator,  and 
he  command  of  her  was  given  to  the  same  Captain,  Lieu- 
enant  Robert  Fowler.  There  were  then  in  Sydney  Cove 
wo  ships  belonging  to  London — the  Cato,  commanded  by 
/ajjtain  John  Park,  and  the  Bridgewater,  commanded  by 
kvptain  h.dwin  Hanker  Palmer,  who  were  preparing  to  pro- 
No.  23. 


THE  CATO,  CAPTAIN  PARK,  AUGUST  17'rir,  18U3. 

Becute  the  voyage  to  Bomoay,  after  having  landed  their  Go 
vernment  cargoes. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1803,  the  Porpoise  sailed  from  Port 
Jackson,  in  company  with  these  two  vessels.  Nothing  of 
particular  consequence  occurred  till  the  afternoon  of  the  17th, 
when  the  Cato  observed  a dry  bank  to  leeward,  and  imme- 
diately communicated  the  unwelcome  intelligence  to  the 
Porpoise,  by  signal.  The  Porpoise  stood  towards  it  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  resumed  her  former  course.  Being 
fairly  within  the  influence  of  the  trade-wind,  they  were  en- 
joying it,  strong  and  steudy,  and  making  rapid  progress  to 
the  northward,  wlien,  at  about  ten  o’clock  the  same  evening 
breakers  were  <liscovered  on  the  lee-bow,  from  the  forecastle 
and  the  cry  of  ‘‘  Breakers  !”  was  instantly  given  to  the  quar- 
ter-deck. 

The  officer  of  the  watch  find  immediate  recourse  to  the 
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proper  steps  for  putting  the  ship  round ; and  while  they  were 
carrying  this  manceuvre  into  execution,  a ^wivel  was  about 
to  be  fired,  to  apprise  their  consorts  of  the  impending  danger, 
this  being  the  signal  they  had  agreed  on  for  discovering  any 
peril  at  night ; but  the  vessel  being  then  in  the  wind,  and 
the  swivel  upon  the  gunwale  to  windward,  every  particle  of 
priming  was  unfortunately  blown  off  the  instant  the  apron 
was  removed,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  match,  so  that 
their  attempt  to  warn  their  companions  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  them  was  completely  frustrated. 

Their  situations  now  became  awfully  alarming.  Foiled  in 
their  endeavours  to  stay  the  ship,  and  unable  to  communicate 
by  signal  the  intelligence  of  their  danger,  they  had  the  dis- 
tressing misfortune  not  only  of  seeing  the  Porpoise  in  broken 
water,  but  their  two  companions  fast  hurrying  to  certain,  if 


not  instant,  destruction.  The  night  was  dark  and  cloudy, 
and  the  wind  being  rather  high,  was  driving  the  Porpoise 
along  under  double-reefed  topsails  and  foresails.  Having 
been  amongst  these  reefs  the  preceding  year,  the  crew  were 
perfectly  aware  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  them,  and  had  not 
the  most  distant  hope  of  being  saved.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, for  themselves,  they  were  mistaken ; for  instead  of  those 
narrow  ridges,  with  deep  water  on  each  side,  and  the  over- 
whelming tides  they  had  recently  met  with  among  reefs,  they 
here  found  an  extended  surface,  so  insulated,  that  the  cur- 
rent was  inconsiderable.  At  this  alarming  juncture,  they  did 
not  shrink  from  their  fate,  or,  in  a fit  of  despondency,  cease 
one  second  from  using  every  effort,  not  only  to  prevent  them- 
selves but  their  consorts  from  getting  on  the  reef.  Disap- 
pointed equally  in  their  hopes  of  their  own  ship  staying,  and 


of  their  being  able  to  give  timely  notice  of  their  situation  by 
the  swivel,  one  of  the  head-sails  was  ordered  to  be  hoisted, 
and  the  helm  put  a-weather,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
wear  ; while,  at  the  same  time,  the  leaves  of  a book,  torn  out, 
and  lighted,  were  exposed  from  the  weather  main-chains  in 
different  places,  accompanied  by  loud  shouting. 

This  gave  tlie  alarm  to  the  other  two  vessels,  who  were  by 
this  time  close  up  with  the  Porpoise,  and  indicated  the  dan- 
ger to  them,  from  which  they  both  prepared  to  extricate 
themselves  with  surprising  promptitude  and  presence  of 
mind.  The  Bridgewater  hauled  to  the  wind  on  the  larboard 
tack,  and  escaped,  after  having  almost  rubbed  the  Cato,  and 
actually  tailed  the  breakers.  The  Cato,  however,  was  not  so 
fortunate,  being  now  involved  in  the  same  ruin  with  the 
Porpoise. 

While  the  crew  of  the  Porpoise  were  witnessing  the  fortu- 


nate escape  of  the  Bridgewater,  and  the  inevitable  destruc* 
tion  of  the  Cato,  the  head  of  their  vessel  had  passed  ronnd 
till  her  broadside  was  brought  on  a parallel  with  the  brink  of 
the  reef,  and,  in  the  niidst  of  a dead  silence,  she  struck. 

The  fiirst  shock  was  gentle,  but  the  succeeding  surge  pro- 
duced a most  dreadful  crash,  and  threw  the  vessel  on  her  beam- 
ends  ; the  foremast  suddenly  snapped  at  its  head,  while,  at  the 
same  instant;  the  sea  was  making  a complete  breach  over  them. 
They  were  now  no  longer  in  a state  of  dreadful  suspense,  nor 
filled  with  anxiety  from  the  apprehension  that  the  ship,  after 
striking  again  on  the  edge  of  the  coral,  might  rebound,  and  go 
directly  to  the  bottom  with  them ; but,  trusting  that  she  would 
be  able  to  hold  together  till  the  morning,  tliey  made  certain  of 
being  then  taken  up  by  the  Bridgewater,  whose  security  mate- 
terially  contributed  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  both  the  crews  of 
the  Porpoise  and  Cato.  With  the  exception  of  only  two  men, 
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the  crew  of  the  former  displayed  uncommon  fortitude  and  re- 
signation, an^,  when  matters  were  at  the  very  worst,  the  boat- 
swain was  remarkable  for  hiswigour  and  activity  of  mind.  The 
conduct  of  the  officers  d,nd  crew  of  the  Cato,  at  this  critical 
juncture,  was  equally  prudent  and  deliberate,  for  it  was  en- 
tirely  owing  to  their  cool  and  manly  exertions  that  they  did  not 
get  foul  of  the  Bridgewater,  and  involve  her  with  themselves  in 
one  common  ruin. 

The  best  measures  having  been  now  concerted  by  Captain 
Flinders,  who  was  on  board  the  Porpoise,  and  Lieutenant 
Fowler,  tlie  smallest  boat  was  hoisted  out  in  the  hope  of  its 
reaching  the  Bridgewater,  and  bringmg immediate  assistance  to 
the  Porpoise.  Though  the  ship  broke  a great  deal  of  the  sm'f, 
it  was  still  with  great  difficulty  that  the  boat  got  through;  and 
while  she  struggled  through  the  spray,  there  was  a profound 
silence,  the  signal  of  hope  and  doubt,  which  happily  was  but  of 
short  continuance;  for,  although  the  night  was  dark,  those  in 
the  wreck  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  get  safely  into 
smooth  water.  A second  boat  was  also  hoisted  out,  in  which 
two  petty  officers  and  several  seamen  embarked,  and  succeeded 
in  penetrating  the  surf  in  safety.  The  largest  cutter,  a six- 
oared  boat,  was  stowed  under  hatches,  and  it  was  judged  im- 
prudent to  attempt  hoisting  her  out,  as  the  advantages  attend- 
ing it  were  considered  uncertain,  or,  at  best,  but  trifling,  and 
not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  risk  of  her  getting  stove  in 
launching  her  over  the  ship’s  side. 

Notwithstanding  the  sea  continued  to  beat  violently  against 
the  Porpoise,  yet,^  as  she  was  embedded  in  the  coral,  little 
Joubt  was  entertained  of  lier  being  either  carried  over  the  reef, 
3r  of  her  keeping  together  till  morning,  especially  as  she  was 
low  stove  on  the  larboard  side  ; and  she  appeared,  from  her 
nflexible  pliancy,^  to  easily  sustain  the  weight  of  the  surf.  It 
low  became  a subject  of  serious  deliberation  what  was  best  to 
)e  done  in  case  of  any  emergency  ; for  though  they  felt  equally 
lonfident  of  the  wreck  holding  together,  and  to  a certainty 
leing  rescued  in  the  morning,  it  was  yet  considered  prudent  to 
irepare  for  tlie  worst  that  might  happ>en.  From  the  smoothness 
f the  water  to  leeward,  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  reef  they  were  upon  was  exceedingly  narrow,  like  those 
rhich  they  had  been  among  the  preceding  year,  and  that  if  the 
ide  should  rise  much  liigher  and  come  away  with  the  velocity 
util  which  they  had  sometimes  seen  it,  they  might,  though 
tove  and  water- logged,  be  nevertheless  precipitated  by  its  force 
ver  the  narrow  ridge  upon  which  it  was  generally  supposed 
ley  were. 

To  render  the  vessel  as  easy  as  possible,  the  weather-lanyards 
the  topmast-shrouds  had  been  cut,  and  all  three  topmasts 
ent  over  tlie  side.  It  now  became  a matter  of  deliberation 
hether  cutting  away  the  lower  masts  might  not  facilitate  their 
)ating  over  the  reef,  from  their  materially  lightening  the  ship 
id  thus  accomplishing  that  which  was  a matter  of  the  first 
iportance. 

Two  circumstances  were  particularly  favourable  for  securing 
e vessel  in  her  situation,  and  of  which  the  crew  readily 
'ailed  tlicmselves.  The  anchors  were  bent  at  the  bows,  from 
full  conviction  of  their  being  indispensably  necessary  to  their 
fety  during  their  run  to  Timor.  It  likewise  fortunately 
■ppened  that  their  mainmast  was  made  of  the  blue  gum  tree, 
species  of  wood  which,  like  most  others  grown  in  New  South 
ales,  is  specifically  heavier  than  water.  When  tliis  was  taken 
to  consideration,  it  was  evident  that  it  was  the  most  salutary 
lasure  they  could  adopt,  lioth  for  ligliteiiing  the  vessel  and 
ectually  preventing  her  from  starting.  The  anchor  was 
-refore,  let  go,  and  the  masts  were  cut  away  ; and  so  com- 
?tely  was  the  ship  on  her  broadside,  that  the  angle  formed 
the  masts  ivith  the  surfsme  of  the  water  could  not  amount 
more  than  forty-five  degrees  ; in  consequence  of  which  those 
de  of  fir  were  almost  ready  to  break  down  from  the  over- 
nging  weight  of  the  tops,  and  were,  therefore,  easily  got  rid 
but  the  mainmast  was  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and,  for  a lone 
\e,  resisted  the  stroke  of  the  axe  liefore  it  fell. 

'Notwithstanding  the  very  unpleasant  situation  winc.li  the 
w were  in,  the  same  regularity  of  conduc-t  and  cheerfulness 
deportment  pervaded  all  ranks  and  classes  .as  if  nothing 
I happened  ; and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  after  all  that  couhl 
mmefor  their  preservation  was  accomplished,  the  affair  was 


shar^^of^mlrth^a^  officers  in  the  great  cabin,  with  no  small 
share  of  mirth  and  pleasantry.  About  midnight  the  sea  broke 

ledin? “h’ r'*  tho^tidetobeontte 

decline,  which  afforded  a proof  almost  aniountiiig  to  certainty 

that  the  vessel  would  hold  together  tUl  daylight,  when  tliCT 
confidently  expected  to  be  released  by  the  boats  of  the  Bridge- 
water. 

In  the  midst  of  their  greatest  apprehension,  the  crew  of  the 
Borpoise  expressed  the  most  sympathetic  concern  for  their  un- 
fortunate consort  the  Cato,  whose  situation  they  judged  to  he  far 
more  deplorable  than  their  own,  and  wliich  daylight  proved  to 
be  actually  the  case  ; for  she  Avas  surrounded  by  a surf  breaking 
to  piews,  and  infinitely  more  violent  than  that  Avhich  was 
aromyi  tlie  Porpoise  ; the  crew  of  whicli  endeavoured,  during 
^ comfort  and  cheer  tliem  as  much  as  possible,  bv 

exhibiting  blue  lights  at  intervals,  which,  at  their  first  meeting, 
th^were  happy  to  learn  had  the  desired  effect. 

On  the  approach  of  the  long  ivished  for  dawn,  the  two  boats 
Af^re  seen  close  to  the  Porpoise,  and  the  Bridge Avater  in  the 
offing,  at  no  very  great  distance.  The  BridgeAvater  then  put 
about,  and  stood  for  them  ; but  as  it  blew  fresh  at  the  time, 
mis  was  looked  upon  as  a proper  and  necessary  proceeding, 
ihey  now  soon  found,  to  their  great  astonishment,  that  they 
were  wrecked  in  the  vicinity  of  a bank  of  coral,  permanently 
dr^  and  where,  at  low  water,  they  had  easy  access. 

Having  made  every  preparation  for  quitting  the  Porpoise, 
they  made  several  trips  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  course 
^ with  them  those  necessaries  of  life  Avhicli 

their  necessities  immediately  demanded  ; and  then  they  re- 
gilired  to  wait  patiently  till  fine  Aveather  should  bring  back  tlie 
BridgcAvater.  The  boats  noAV  pulled  up  tOAvards  the  Cato,  with 
the  intention  of  affording  her  assistance,  but  could  not  reach 
her  for  broken  water  ; they  were,  consequently,  of  no  other 
u^  than  to  prevent  despair,  and  incite  them  to  make  strenuous 
efforts  to  penetrate  the  surf. 

About  eleven  o’clock  the  officers  and  people  of  the  Cato  got 
on  board  the  Porpoise,  having  met  with  great  and  painful  diffi- 
culty  in  escaping  from  their  own  ship.  Three  of  tlie  creiv  had 
perished,  and  some  of  the  others  Avere  much  cut  and  bruised, 
by  me  surf  dashing  them  against  the  sharp-pointed  coral,  Avlien 
in  the  act  of  SAvimming  from  the  Avreck. 

As  the  place  of  their  future  habitation  Avas  but  half  a mile 
distant  frorn  the  Avreck,  they  had  but  little  trouble  in  passing 
and  re-passing ; so  that,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  a number  of  things  on  shore  : and  in  the 
evening  all  lay  down  on  the  coral  rock,  Avhich,  hard  as  it  was, 
afforded  a tolerable  repose  to  their  Avearied  bodies. 

Early  on  the  following  day  they  be^an  to  get  everything  out 
of  the  Porpoise,  Avhich,  notwithstanding  it  was  a crazy  old  ship, 
tliey  were  happy  to  find  it  still  held  stoutly  together  ; Avhile,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  the  Cato  Avas  a stout  merchant  sliip. 
there  was  scarce  a vestige  of  her  to  he  seen  above  water.  Tents 
Avere  also  erected,  from  sails  and  spars,  to  afford  shade  from 
the  sun  and  shelter  from  the  rain,  rather  tliaii  defence  from  tlu^ 
inclemency  of  the  AA’^eatlier  ; for,  Avitli  the  exception  of  the  first 
night,  they  never  experienced  cold.  Persevering  with  tlie  boats 
and  some  rafts  which  they  had  constructed  on  the  emergency, 
they  soon  got  all  the  provisions  on  .shore,  of  Avhich,  excepting 
bread,  they  found  a supply  adequate  to  nearly  four  montlis. 
This  AA'as,  indeed,  a fortunate  circumstance,  as  their  numbers 
exceeded  eiglit}'  ; and  to  their  great  surprise  and  mortification, 
tliey  Avere  deserted  by  the  Bridgewater,  and  Avere  noAv  uncer- 
tain of  speedy  release. 

Their  firsl  object  being  to  get  the  provisions  on  shore,  they 
effected  tliat  desirable  end,  after  considerable  labour,  in  one 
Aveek;  and,  by  tlie  24th,  every  morsel  of  provisions  aa'us  safely 
lodged  in  a store-tent,  oA^er  which  a sentry  aauis  placed  to  pre- 
vent depreciation. 

The  large  cutter  that  had  been  under  the  hatches,  Avas  noAv 
put  under  the  carpenter’s  hands,  to  be  decked  and  properly 
fitted  for  proceeding  to  Port  Jackson;  and,  on  the  tenth  r’ay 
after  the  Ai^reck,  Captain  Flinders,  witli  Mr.  Park,  .second  mate 
ol  tlie  Cato,  ^Tr.  Cliarrington,  boatsAvain  of  the  Investigator, 
and  a stout  boat’s  (;re\v%  embarked  on  that  undertaking.  Pre- 
vious to  their  departure,  the  following  resolutions  were  agreed 
to  by  Captain  Flinders  and  the  other  officers: — first,  that  a 
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boat  of  eighteen  or  twenty  tons  burthen  should  be  immediately 
laid  down  and  built,  with  all  possible  despatch,  to  guard  against 
any  accident  that  might  befal  tlie  boat  that  v.'-as  about  to  bring 
them  assistance;  secondly,  that  Ifmo  tidings  of  Captain  Flinders 
should  arrive  in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  the  boat  now  about  to 
be  laid  down  should  make  the  best  of  her  way  to  Port  Jackson, 
with  as  many  people  as  she  could  carry  with  safety,  and  that 
if  competent  to  carry  the  whole,  they  should  all  embark  in  her, 
with  the  exception  of  one  officer  and  a boat’s  crew,  who  should 
remain  for  six  or  eight  weeks  longer,  as  plenty  of  provisions 
would  be  left  them;  and  if  no  one  returned  in  that  time,  they 
were  finaliy  to  leave  the  reef  in  the  small  cutter,  with  all  the 
charts,  papers,  &c.,  of  wliich  they  were  to  have  the  important 
charge,  and  follow  to  Port  Jackson.  These  precautions  were 
absolutely  necessary,  as  the  distance  was  a very  great  under- 
taking for  a small  boat  only  twenty-six  feet  in  length,  the  reef 
being  situate  in  lat.  22  deg.  11  min.  south,  long.  155  deg.  85  min. 
east,  208  miles  to  the  north,  and  42  miles  east  from  Sandy 
Cove,  and  357  miles  from  Sydney. 

These  arrangements  having  been  made.  Captain  Flinders 
set  out  with  his  small  party,  after  receiving  the  unfeigned 
wishes  of  .every  one  for  his  success,  having  been  cheered  as  he 
v/ent,  and  earnestly  beheld  by  every  eye  on  shore,  while  he  re- 
mained in  sight.  A saw-pit  was  then  erected,  the  forge  set  up, 
and  every  necessary  preparation  made  for  laying  down  tiie 
new  boat. 

Their  attention  was  soon  after  attracted  by  an  island  situate 
about  nine  or  ten  miles  E.  and  N.,  and  which  was  visited,  in 
the  remaining  boat,  by  Lieutenant  Fowler.  This  they  found 
much  larger  and  more  perfect  in  its  formation  than  that  which 
they  were  upon,  being  nearly  a mile  in  circumference,  abound- 
ing with  birds,  and  occasionally  visited  by  turtle ; it  was  also 
rather  deeply  covered  by  vegetable  soil,  and  had  a spring  of 
water  which,  though  fresh,  was  too  much  impregnated  by  salt- 
petre to  be  of  use  to  them.  The  birds  were  chiefly  water-fowl, 
and  had  resorted  thither  to  rear  their  young,  which  afforded 
the  shipwrecked  crew  an  opportunity  of  procuring  eggs  in 
abundance.  The  first  visit  to  this  spot  repaid  them  with  a 
supply  of  all  its  delicacies,  for  the  boat  returned  loaded ; one 
turtle  was  caught,  and  the  cargo  was  completed  with  eggs  of 
birds,  which  was  a great  incitement  to  future  adventures. 
They  had  also,  about  this  time,  such  a violent  shower  of  rain, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  rise  from  their  beds;  but  were  ampl}^ 
repaid  for  the  interruption  to  their  repose,  by  a fortnight’s  sup- 
ply of  fresh  wholesome  water. 

Though  thus  situate  upon  a small  bank  of  naked  white  coral, 
yet,  by  their  mutual  endeavours  to  cheer  each  other,  they  all 
appeared  very  tranquil;  and  their  new  vessel,  which  was 
named  the  Resource,  was  ready  for  launching  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  six  weeks  agreed  upon. 

On  the  7 th  of  October,  a little  before  noon,  they  descried  a 
sail  in  the  eastern  quarter;  in  a little  time  another,  and  soon 
after  a third,  were  also  discovered.  It  is  impossible  to  attempt 
a description  of  their  emotions  at  the  sight  of  these  vessels; 
and,  indeed,  the  astonishment  on  board  was  equal  to  their  own ; 
for  on  that  very  day,  the  Resource,  the  work  of  their  own  hands, 
had  gone  to  Turtle  Island,  by  w^ay  of  trying  her,  and  little 
could  these  vessels  have  expected  to  be  met  by  a schooner  of 
tw^enty  tons,  erected  on  a coral  bank;  and  especially  consider- 
ing the  short  space  of  time  and  the  implements  they  had  to  work 
with.  Upon  their  nearer  approach,  they  i>erceived  the  largest 
of  these  vessels  to  be  the  Rolla,  convict  ship,  wLich  they  had 
left  at  Sydney  Cove;  the  others  were  the  Frances  and  Cumber- 
land, colonial  schooners,  which  were  familiar  to  them.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  three  vessels  anchored  to  leeward  of  the  reef, 
and  a boat  soon  after  put  off' from  the  Cumberland,  in  which, 
as  she  neared  them,  to  their  great  joy,  they  saw  Captain  Flinders, 
who  received  a hearty  cheer  on  landing.  For  the  last  ten  days 
preceding  the  arrival  of  these  vessels  they  had,  every  night,  at 
eight  o’clock,  fired  a great  gun,  by  way  of  apprising  them  of 
their  situation,  if  chance  should  have  brought  them  at  dusk 
near  to  the  reef. 

Notwithstanding  six  w'eeks  had  expired  from  the  time  Cap- 
tain  Flinders  had  left  them,  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
adhere  to  the  agreement  that  was  made;  and,  tlierefore,  had 
no  intention  of  quitting  the  island  yet.  They  naturally  con- 


cluded that  he  might  have  had  a tardy  passage  to  Port 
Jackson,  and  even  when  there,  that  vessels  might  not  have  i 
been  in  readiness  in  Sydney  Cove  to  sehd  to  their  assistance.  ! 
He  might  also,  from  the  fatigue  of  going  there,  have  been  in- 
capacitated from  returning  immediately,  and  thus  the  sailing  |] 
of  a vessel  might  have  been  procrastinated.  These  and  other  ^ 
considerations  made  them  change  their  former  resolutions;  and  i 
it  was  agreed  that  they  should  not  separate,  but  patiently  wait  j 
till  another  boat  could  be  built,  and  go  together  in  a body.  This  ,j 
was  so  far  fortunate ; for  had  they  parted  as  had  been  pre- ) 
viously  planned,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  it  would,  in  all  pro-  ■ 
bability,  have  been  productive  of  much  uneasiness  and  dissatis-  ; 
faction,  as  well  to  those  who  went  from,  as  those  who  remained  i 
on,  the  reef.  | 

The  following  arrangements  were  now  agreed  upon:  the| 
Rolla  was  to  receive  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Porpoise,  with  i 
whom  she  was  to  proceed  to  Canton,  where  they  were  to  be| 
distributed  among  such  of  the  East  India  Company’s  ships  aslj 
their  servants  in  that  port  might  think  proper;  and  the! 
Frances  was  to  take  on  board  such  stores  saved  from  the| 
wreck  as  she  could  safely  and  conveniently  carry,  with  any  of r 
the  officers  or  people  who  had  a desire  to  return,  and  forthwith  ji 
proceed  with  them  to  Port  Jackson.  Mr.  Dennis  Lacy,  one  of  < 
master’s  mates  of  the  Investigator,  who  was  anxious  to  get  : 
home,  returned  in  their  new  schooner,  the  Resource.  Captain 
Flinders,  with  a select  portion  of  the  ship’s  company,  attended:: 
by  Mr.  Aken,  the  master,  and  Mr.  Charrington,  the  boatswain 
of  the  Investigator,  went  on  board  the  Cumberland,  and  pro- 1 
ceeded  in  her  to  the  Mauritius,  by  way  of  Torres  Straits.  i 

On  the  10th  of  October  the  Rolla  left  the  reef,  in  company! 
with  the  Cumberland.  On  the  17th  they  passed  Deliverance 
Isles,  and  crossed  the  equator  on  the  25th.  On  the  30th  they 
bore  due  west  from  a cluster  of  low  islands,  distant  eight  or 
ten  miles,  which  they  supposed  was  called  Baring’s  Islands.  ' 
The  day  being  calm,  several  were  anxious  to  visit  them,  but  oil' 
their  approach  were  prevented  by  a high  surf  from  reachingj| 
the  shore.  They  appeared  very  low,  of  a corally  base,  and,! 
though  uninhabited,  very  perfect  in  their  formation. 

On  the  6th  of  November  a group  of  islands  bore  N.W.,!1 
distant  three  or  four  miles.  They  were  very  low,  but  well!i 
peopled.  The  men  muscular  and  well  made,  rather  above  thanji 
below  the  middle  size,  of  a copper  or  olive  colour,  with  regiilari 
animated  features,  fine  teeth  and  long  black  hair.  They  were,! 
also  fancifully  tattooed  on  the  breast  and  belly.  Their  only  i 
covering  was  a piece  of  shell,  hanging  in  front;  and  none  of  i 
them  had  any  beards.  They  came  off*  in  canoes,  without  anyt 
symptoms  of  distrust,  and  exchanged,  alongside,  their  diff*erent| 
articles  of  traffic  for  iron,  with  which  they  seemed  perfectly! 
acquainted,  and  showed  a predilection  for  it  to  every  other, 
thing.  I 

About  noon  on  the  17th,  they  came  in  sight  of  Tinian! 
Saypan,  and  other  islands.  On  the  3rd  of  December  they  saw 
Pedro  Blanco,  and  on  the  following  day  anchored  in  Macao ' 
Roads.  Here  they  remained  till  matters  were  arranged  at 
Canton  for  their  passing  the  Bocca  Tigris,  or  entrance  of  the| 
river  of  Canton,  and  making  Whampoa;  where,  on  their 
arrival,  the  men  were  put  on  board  the  different  Indiamen,  and 
the  officers  invited  to  the  English  factory.  s 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1804,  the  season  being  then  far 
advanced,  they  left  Macao.  Their  passage  down  the  Chinal 
seas,  along  the  coast  of  Cochin  China,  though  tedious,  was  not; 
attended  with  danger;  but  their  passage  up  the  Straits,  for  the: 
first  week  after  getting  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  was  not  only] 
tedious,  but  exceedingly  boisterous.  On  the  3rd  of  July  they  , 
made  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  and  anchored  there  on  the  12th. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  now  procured  a passage  home  in  the, 
Courageux,  Captain  Boyles,  which  weighed  anchor,  August  13, 
and  after  a boisterous  passage  arrived  safe  in  the  Downs,  about 
dusk,  on  the  9 th  of  October. 

Captain  Flinders,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Mauritius,  was  de- 
tained  by  the  governor,  under  pretence  of  his  being  a spy;] 
because,  upon  entering  Port  Louis,  he  took  soundings,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  but  which  was  construed  into  a 
meaning  consonant  to  those  principles  by  which  the  governor 
usually  regulated  his  own  conduct.  He  vras  closely  confined, : 
and  treated  with  great  severity. 
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OxE  summer,  whilst  at  Baltimore,  on  a pleasure  excursion, 
peculiar  circumstances  suddenly  rendered  it  necessary  that  I 
should  set  sail  for  St.  Thomas’s.  I immediately  proceeded  to 
make  inquiry  about  a vessel  to  convey  me  there,  and  found 
that  there  were  none  bound  for  that  quarter,  except  a small 
schooner,  which  had  very  inferior  accommodations,  and  was 
commanded  by  a person  of  rude  manners  and  a disohliginp: 
temper.  How’ever,  as  my  business  admitted  of  no  delay,  I 
engaged  a passage  in  her,  and  put  my  luggage  on  board,  and 
desired  the  captain  to  send  me  notice  whenever  he  was  ready 
to  sail,  that  I might  immediately  join  him. 

I passed  two  days 
in  that  anxious  and 
unsettled  state  of 
mind  which  the  pros- 
pect of  going  to  sea 
generally  induces, 
and  went  despond- 
ingly  to  bed  the  se- 
cond night,  after 
laving  ascertained 
hat  the  wind  was 
j infavourable  to  the 
hrosecufion  of  my 
jiitended  voyage. — 

\ loud  knocking  at 
ny  chamber  door 
iwakened  me  from 
. profound  sleep, 
bout  an  hour  be- 
ore  dawn.  It  was 
messenger  from 
.’a p tain  Burder,  to 
iform  me  that  the 
chooner  was  ready 
) sail. 

I started  from  bed, 
nd  having  dressed 
lyself  as  quickly  as 
ossible,  accompanU 
d the  messenger  to 
le  wharf,  and  embarked  in  a boat  which  waited  there  tor 
s,  and  soon  reached  the  schooner.  Her  captain  was  so  busily 
ngaged  in  giving  orders  to  the  seamen,  that  he  seemed 
larcely  to  notice  my  arrival.  However,  I addressed  him 
id  made  some  remark  about  the  suddenness  of  his  departure. 
That  doesn’t  concern  you,”  replied  he,  abruptly  ; “ I sup- 
ise  your  berth  is  ready  below.”  But  instead  of  taking  his 
nt  and  going  down  to  the  cabin,  I remained  upon  deck  until 
e cleared  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

I felt  at  a loss  to  conceive  the  cause  of  our  putting  to  sea 
such  unfavourable  weather;  but  judged  from  the  specimen 
the  captain’s  manner  which  I had  already  had,  that  it 
ould  be  useless  to  address  to  him  any  inquiries  upon  the 
bject.  I therefore  went  to  bed,  and  did  not  get  up  next 
orning  till  called  to  breakfast. 

On  entering  the  cabin,  I was  astonished  to  find  a lady  and 
gentleman  there,  whom  I had  not  previousl}^  known  to  be 
1 board.  They  were  introduced  to  me  as  fellow-passengers; 
id  after  expressing  my  gratification  at  the  prospect  of  enjoy- 
g their  society  during  the  voyage,  I began  to  converse  with 
em,  and  soon  found  that  their  presence  would  in  a great 
easure  counterbalance  the  disagreeableness  arising  from 
iptain  Burder’s  surly  and  untractable  temper.  They  were 
med  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monti,  were  both  young,  and  had  re- 
ntly  been  married.  She  was  a pretty,  lively,  interesting 
eature;  and  having  fortunately  been  at  sea  before,  she  did 
■ t suffer  from  sickness,  or  feel  at  all  incommoded  or  de- 
assed  by  the  comparative  uncomforts  of  her  situation  ; and 
srefore  the  sociality  of  our  little  circle  was  never  interrupted 
her  absence,  or  her  incapacity  to  join  it. 

Captain  Burder  treated  his  crew  in  a capricious  and  tyran- 
;a)  manner;  but,  at  the  same  time,  behaved  towards  them 


with  an  air  of  familiarity  very  unusual  for  ship-masters  to 
assume  when  among  common  seamen.  But  a negro  man 
who  attended  the  cabin,  daily  experienced  the  most  inhuman 
usage  from  his  hands,  and  afforded  such  a spectacle  of  degra- 
dation and  misery,  as  was  painful  to  look  upon.  Almost  every 
night  after  dark,  Captain  Burder  had  a long  conversation 
with  his  mate,  during  which  both  seemed  particularly  anxious 
to  avoid  being  overheard;  and  I once  or  twice  observed  them 
studying  charts  of  parts  of  the  ocean  that  lay  quite  out  of  our 
due  and  proper  course.  Their  whole  conduct  was  equally 
suspicious  and  inexplicable. 

Our  personal  comfort  was  but  little  attended  to  on  board  the 

schooner;  and  our  ta- 
ble, which  had  never 
been  a well-furnish- 
ed one,  soon  became 
so  mean  and  unin- 
viting, that  Mr. 
Monti  complained  to 
Capt.  Burder,  about 
it;  however, without 
avail,  for  the  latter 
told  him  that  he 
must  j list  take  things 
as  he  found  them. — 
On  comparing  the 
quantity  of  stores 
we  had  respectively 
brought  on  board, 
we  thought  we  could 
manage  to  live  inde- 
pendent of  our  com- 
mander; and  Mrs. 
Monti’s  woman  ser- 
vant was,  therefore, 
desired  to  prepare 
our  meals,  & spread 
a table  for  us  every 
day.  Captain  Bur- 
der grew  furious  with 
passion  when  he 
learned  this  ar- 
rangement, and  muttered  some  threats,  which  he  did  not  un- 
derstand. 

Delightful  weather  attended  us  during  the  first  week  of  the 
voyage,  and  we  usually  spent  tlie  evenings  upon  deck,  under 
an  awning,  and  whiled  away  our  time  in  agreeable  conversa- 
tions, in  which  Mrs.  Monti,  whose  mind  Avas  a little  tinged  with 
the  romantic,  generally  took  the  lead.  While  thus  engaged 
one  calm  moonlight  night,  I several  times  observed  Samno,  the 
negro  man,  beckoning  to  me,  and  then  putting  his  finger  upon 
his  lips.  At  length  I w'ent  to  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  where  he 
stood,  and  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  communicate.  “ Yes, 
yes,  master,”  said  he,  in  a whisper,  “ something  very  strange, 
and  of  great  consequence — but  will  no  one  overhear  us  ?” 

“ Do  not  fear  that,”  answered  I ; “ Captain  Burder  is  asleep  in 
his  berth,  and  the  watch  are  all  near  the  stern.”  “ Then  I 
will  speak,”  answered  Samno.  “ You  and  that  other  gentleman 
have  been  kind  tome,  and  have  often  tried  to  save  me  Iroin  the 
rage  of  my  wicked  master;  I mean  now  to  serve  you  in  my 
turn.  Your  lives  are  in  danger.  The  captain  intends  to  cast 
away  the  vessel.”  “ What  do  you  mean  ?”  cried  I;  “ I am  at 
a loss  to  understand  you.”  “ Oh,  I’ll  soon  explain  it  all,”  re- 
plied he.  “Last  night,  I listened  to  my  master  and  the  mate, 
while  they  were  talking  together,  and  found  out  that  they  had 
formed  a plan  to  wreck  this  schooner,  that  they  might  get  the 
insurance,  wliich  would  buy  her,  and  all  she  contains,  twenty 
times  over.  The  bales,  casks,  and  boxes,  that  lie  in  the  hold, 
have  no  goods  in  them;  they  are  full  of  sand  and  stones.  Cap- 
tain Burder  has  cheated  the  insurers  in  this  way,  and  now  he 
wants  to  run  tlie  vessel  aground  somewhere  on  the  Bahama 
Banks,  and  leave  her  to  be  beat  to  pieces  by  the  waves.  He 
and  his  crew,  who  arc  all  leagued  with  him,  will  go  off  in  the 
boat,  and  land  ujwn  the  nearest  coast,  and  give  out  that  they 
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have  heen  shipwrecked.  This  story,  if  it  is  not  found  out  to  be 
false,  will  entitle  him  to  claim  the  insurance,  which  is  all  he 
wants.  Here  is  a scheme  for  you 

I was  much  too  startled  and  agitated  by  this  intelligence  to 
think  of  holding  any  farther  conversation  with  Samno;  and, 
after  warning  him  to  conceal  his  knowledge  of  the  affair  from 
Ills  master  and  the  seamen,  I returned  to  my  friends.  As  the 
tale  I had  just  heard  completely  explained  Captain  Burder  s 
mysterious  behaviour,  and  unveiled  the  cause  of  his  sudden  de  - 
parture from  Baltimore,  I did  not  at  all  doubt  the  negro  s vera- 
city, and  began  to  consider  how  the  infernal  machinations  of 
our  commander  might  best  be  counteracted.  When  Mrs,  Monti 
retired  to  her  state-room,  I informed  her  husband  of  ^ the  plot 
that  was  in  agitation.  We  conferred  together  a long  time  upon 
the  subject,  and  at  last  resolved  to  do  nothing  openly,  until 
matters  came  nearer  to  a crisis.  We  cautiously  concealed  the 
affair  from  Mrs.  Monti  and  her  attendant,  and  took  care  that 
every  thing  connected  with  our  little  establishment  should  go 
go  on  in  its  usual  routine,  lest  any  alteration  might  have  ex- 
cited suspicion  among  those  who  were  leagued  against  us. 

Four  or  five  evenings  after  Samno  had  made  the  above-men- 
tioned communication  to  me,  we  were  seated  upon  deck,  accord- 
ing to  custom.  It  blew  pretty  fresh,  and  we  went  through  the 
water  at  such  a rapid  rate,  that  Mrs.  Monti  remarked  it,  and 
asked  me,  in  a whisper,  if  vessels  usually  carried  on  such  sail 
at  night  as  we  then  did.  At  this  moment,  Captain  Burder,  who 
had  been  pacing  the  deck  in  an  agitated  manner  for  some  time 
before,  seized  the  lead,  and  hove  it  hurriedly,  and  continued  to 
do  so  without  mentioning  the  soundings  to  any  one,  or  making 
any  reply  to  the  mate,  who  came  forward,  and  offered  to  relieve 
him  of  his  charge.  There  was  a dead  silence  among  the  crew, 
all  of  whom  stood  near  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  observing  their 
commander  with  expresshm  looks,  Mrs.  Monti  trembled,  and 
seized  her  husband’s  arm,  .and  looked  anxiously  in  his  face; 
but  he  turned  from  her  gaze  without  saying  anything.  Samno 
leant  against  the  bulwark,  and  twice  stepped  forward,  appa- 
rently with  the  intention  of  addressing  some  one;  but  each  time, 
after  a few  moments’  hesitation,  he  quietly  resumed  his  former 
position. 

The  silence  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  Samno,  who  cried, 
“We  are  now  on  the  Seal-bank!  1 see  the  black-heads  I The 
schooner  will  be  aground  immediately,”  “ Rascal  t what  do 
you  say?”  returned  Captain  Burder,  running  fm’iously  up  to 
him;  “you  are  a lying  vagabond!  Utter  another  v/ord,  and 
I wiU  let  you  feel  the  weight  of  the  lead  upon  your  body !” 
“ What  can  all  this  mean?”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Monti,  in  a tone  of 
alarm;  “are  We  really  in  danger?”  “ Captain  Burder,”  cried 
her  husband,  “ I command  you  to  put  the  ship  about  instantly ; 
we  know  all  your  plans ; you  are  a deceitful  villain !”  “ Seamen,” 
continued  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  crew,  “ obey  this  man 
at  your  i)eril!  he  intends  to  cast  away  the  vessel  for  the  insur- 
ance; if  we  do  not  resist,  we  shall  lose  our  lives.”  “ Mutinous 
wretch!”  returned  the  captain,  “you  speak  falsely;  I deny  the 
charge;  you  shall  repent  of  this,  yet;  yes,  yes.  I’ll  find  a time. 
Fellows,  stand  by  me;  recollect  I am  your  commander;  may  I 
depend  upon  you  all?”  “Ay,  ay,  sir,  to  the  last,”^  answered 
the  sailors,  though  some  of  them  spoke  rather  faintly  and  ir- 
resolutely. 

We  easily  perceived  that  any  sort  of  resistance  on  our  part 
would  be  vain,  and  perhaps  dangerous,  and,  therefore, x>atiently 
waited  the  catastrophe.  While  Mr.  Monti  employed  himself 
in  soothing  and  encouraging  his  lady,  I went  down  to  the  cabin, 
and  collected  all  my  valuables  of  small  bulk,  and  concealed  them 
about  my  person;  and  likevdse  privately  desired  Mrs.  Monti’s 
servant  to  occupy  herself  in  the  same  way. 

In  a few  minutes  I distinctly  felt  the  keel  of  the  schooner 
rub  upon  the  bottom,  and  she  quickly  got  hard  and  fast 
aground.  It  was  evident  that  the  schooner  would  soon  go  to 
pieces,  and  Captain  Burder  ordered  his  men  to  let  down  the 
boat.  While  they  were  engaged  in  this,  a temporary  dis- 
persion of  some  of  the  clouds  afforded  us  light  enough  to  discern 
a rocky  island  at  a little  distance ; and  the  boat  had  hardly 
been  dropped,  when  our  vessel  struck  violently,  the  waves 
breaking  over  her  at  the  same  time  in  rapid  succession. 

We  all  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  schooner  on  which  the  boat 


lay,  and  leaped  into  her,  one  after  another,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Monti,  who,  when  he  had  assisted  his  wife  and  servant  ] 
in  getting  on  board,  returned  to  the  cabin  for  some  papers  | 
which  he  had  forgot.  Just  as  he  came  upon  deck  again,  a | ; 
tremendous  sea  took  the  vessel  astern,  and  swept  him  over-  j - 
board.  Mrs,  Monti  fainted  away.  Captain  Burder  immediately  I' 
cut  the  barge  rope,  and  ordered  the  crew  to  make  for  the  island, 
saying  it  was  absurd  even  to  think  of  saving  my  companion’s 
life,  and  that  we  should  be  more  than  fortunate  if  we  escaped  a ij  - 
similar  fate  ourselves.  The  men  rowed  furiously,  and  we  soon  j 
gained  the  rock,  and  landed  in  safety,  though  not  until  the  | 
bows  of  the  boat  had  been  stove  in  by  the  violent  percussions  i 
she  underwent  while  we  were  getting  ashore.  It  was  so  dark 
that  none  of  us  attempted  to  explore  the  apparently  isolated 
spot  upon  which  we  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge ; and  my 
thoughts  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  recovery  of  Mrs.  Monti, 
who  continued  in  a state  of  insensibility  for  a considerable  time, 
and  revived  only  to  feel  the  agonising  conviction  that  her  [ 
husband  was  no  more.  Captain  Burder  and  his  crew  stood  ] 
watching  the  schooner  as  she  rapidly  went  to  pieces,  and  had  j 
a great  deal  of  conversation  among  themselves,  which  the 
noise  of  the  sea  prevented  me  from  overhearing. 

About  an  hour  after  we  had  landed,  Samno  came  mnning 
to  me,  and  whispered  that  he  believed  Mr.  Monti  was  still  alive, 
for  he  had  recently  heard  some  one  shouting  at  a distance.  I 
immediately  accompanied  him  to  a projecting  point  of  rock, 
about  a hundred  yards  off,  and  we  both  called  as  loud  as  we] 
could.  A voice,  which  I instantly  recognised  to  be  that  of  my  i 
friend,  answered  us;  but  it  was  some  time  before  we  were  able  ; 
to  distinguish  what  he  said.  At  last  I ascertained  that  he : 
had  reached  the  shore  by  clinging  to  part  of  the  wreck,  and  i 
that  he  could  not  then  gain  the  spot  on  which  we  stood,  on  ac-j 
count  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  extended  into  the  interior  of  j 
the  island;  but  that  he  would  immediately  endeavour  to  find 
his  way  roimd  the  head  of  it.  On  hearing  this,  I entreated , 
him  to  desist  from  any  such  attempt  till  daylight  should  render  i 
it  a secure  and  successful  one.  He  at  last  consented,  and  Ij 
hastened  to  Mrs.  Monti,  and  communicated  the  joyful  tidings  | 
of  her  husband’s  preservation,  which  affected  her  nearly  as  i| 
much  as  her  previous  belief  in  his  death  had  done.  i 

Long  before  dawn,  we  had  all  assembled  on  the  point  of  the  5 
rock  already  mentioned;  and  the  first  beams  of  morning i 
showed  Mr.  Monti  opposite  to  the  place  where  we  stood,  and] 
divided  from  us  by  what  appeared  to  be  an  arm  of  the  sea,  j 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide.  After  exchanging  a 
few  words  with  his  wife,  he  set  out  to  compass  its  head,  and  ] 
thus  get  round  to  us,  while  Samno  went  to  meet  him.  | 

We  waited  their  arrival  impatiently  for  nearly  half-an-hour, : 
and  then  saw  the  negro  coming  towards  us  with  looks  of 
despair.  “We  are  all  deceived,”  cried  he;  “this  is  not  an; 
arm  of  the  sea,  but  a channel  between  two  distinct  islands;  wei 
are  on  one,  Mr.  Monti  is  on  the  other;  he  cannot  possibly  reach] 
us,  unless  he  swims  across,  or  is  brought  over  in  a boat.  What^ 
is  to  be  done?”  This  intelligence  filled  Mrs.  Monti  and  me, 
with  dismay,  for  both  knew  that  the  boat  was  totally  unfit  for 
service,  and  that  her  husband  could  not  swim.  Every  one  ap-^ 
peared  in  some  measure  to  participate  in  our  distress  and  dis- , 
appointment,  except  Captain  Burder,  who,  when  asked  if  there] 
were  any  means  of  rescuing  Mr.  Monti,  said,  that  it  behoved  | 
him  to  get  across  the  channel  as  he  best  could.  j 

Mr.  Monti  soon  appeared  on  the  opposite  rock,  and  explained 
the  hopelessness  of  his  situation  more  fully  than  Samno  hadj 
done.  It  was  evidently  necessary  that  something  should; 
speedily  be  done;  for  though  we  had  picked  up  a considerable] 
quantity  of  wrecked  provisions,  Mr.  Monti  had  none  of  any  ] 
kind.  We  therefore  saw  at  once,  that  he  must  either  risk  his 
life  upon  the  sea,  or  perish  with  hunger. 

In  the  afternoon,  under  the  influence  of  these  convictions,  he 
he  began  to  collect  together  all  the  pieces  of  plank  he  could] 
find;  and  having  torn  up  his  shirt  and  handkerchief  into  strips, 
he  bound  the  timber  together,  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  raff. 
This  he  conveyed  to  the  utter  extremity  of  his  mwn  island,  • 
hoping  that  the  sweep  of  the  current  might  carry  him,  whem 
embarked,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  opposite  shore.  These  P^"; 
parations  were  viewed  with  torturing  suspense  and  anxiety  by] 
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Mrs.  Monti  and  me ; and  when  her  husband  had  placed  him- 
self upon  the  raft,  she  grew  half  frantic  with  alarm,  and 
entreated  him  to  desist.  However,  after  a moments  of 
irresolution,  he  pushed  off,  and  was  whirled  rapidly  along  by 
the  stream. 

None  of  us  dared  to  speak,  scarcely  even  to  breathe,  during 
this  soul-absorbing  crisis.  Several  of  the  crew  stood  upon  the 
edge  of  the  cliffs,  with  ropes  in  their  hands,  waiting  to  afford 
the  adventurous  navigator  assistance  as  he  passed;  and  their 
hopes  of  being  able  to  do  so  were  strengthened,  when  they 
observed  the  influence  which  an  eddy  had  in  drawing  the  raft 
towards  the  shore.  Mr.  Monti  was  soon  within  seven  or  eight 
rope  yards  of  us.  One  of  the  seamen  then  seized  the  end  of  the 
and  made  a strong  effort  to  throw  it  towards  the  raft,  but  he 
lost  his  balance,  and  fell  into  the  water,  dragging  the  line  along 
with  him.  The  golden  moment  elapsed,  and  the  object  of  our 
solicitude  was  quickly  swept  away  far  beyond  our  reach.  His 
wife  relapsed  into  insensibility,  but  not  before  she  had  seen  the 
form  of  her  husband  receding  from  her  eyes,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  a boundless  ocean. 

The  man  who  had  the  misfortune  to  cause  this  disastrous 
result,  was  allowed  to  clamber  up  the  rocks  quite  disregarded, 
the  attention  of  all  being  fixed  upon  Mr.  Monti,  who  floated 
so  fast  into  the  open  sea,  that  we  perceived  we  had  no  chance 
of  beholding  him  much  longer.  He  waved  his  hands  to  us 
several  times,  with  an  air  of  resignation,  but  we  thought  we 
once  or  twice  observed  him  endeavouring  to  impel  the  raft 
towards  our  island,  by  using  his  arms  as  oars,  and  then  sud- 
denly desist,  as  if  conscious  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt. 
Fortunately  the  weather  had  become  very  calm,  and  we  knew 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  his  sinking  while  it  continued  so, 
and  while  the  planks  that  supported  him  kept  together.  We 
watched  him  till  it  grew  dark,  and  then  set  about  providing 
ourselves  with  a place  of  shelter  for  the  night;  during  the 
whole  of  which,  Mrs.  Monti,  in  her  indescribable  anguish, 
forgot  all  that  had  passed,  and  even  where  she  was,  and  talked, 
laughed,  and  wept,  alternately. 

I spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  strolling  along  the 
shores  of  the  island;  which  I could  do  with  pleasure  and 
safety,  for  the  moon  and  stars  successively  yielded  enough 
to  direct  my  steps.  Neither  did  Captain  Burder  nor  his  crew 
seem  inclined  to  take  any  repose.  When  I happened  to  pass 
the  spot  where  they  were,  I always  heard  them  disputing  about 
the  way  in  which  they  should  manage  to  leave  the  rock;  and 
It  appeared,  from  their  conversation,  that  the  wreck  of  the 
schooner  had  been  much  more  complete  and  sudden  than  they 
tiad  anticpated  or  intended.  I also  gathered,  from  some  acci- 
lental  hints,  that  they  did  not  regret  that  Mr.  Monti  was  now 
)ut  of  the  way — his  avowed  knowledge  of  their  plans  having 
ixcited  a good  deal  of  alarm  and  anxiety  among  them. 

At  daybreak  no  vestige  of  the  raft,  or  its  unfortunate  navi- 
gator, was  discoverable,  and  I forgot  my  own  desolate  prospects 
n thmking  of  the  fate  of  Mr.  Monti,  and  trying  to  believe  that 
»e  might  still  be  in  life,  although  conclusions  to  the  contrary 
'^ere  forced  upon  my  mind,  by  a consideration  of  the  dangers 
hat  surrounded  him,  and  of  the  limited  means  he  had  of  sue- 
essfully  contending  against  them.  Immediately  after  sunrise, 
lie  crew  hauled  up  the  damaged  boat,  and  began  to  repair 
ler  with  some  fragments  of  the  schooner,  which  had  that 
lorning  floated  ashore.  They  soon  rendered  her  in  a manner 
ea- worthy , and  I found  that  the  mate  and  crew  intended  set- 
ing  out  in  search  of  relief,  while  Captain  Burder,  and  Mrs. 
ion ti  and  her  maid,  and  1 were  to  remain  tilhthey  returned, 
accordingly , in  the  afternoon  they  put  off,  taking  Samno  with 

lem,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  require  him  to  assist  at 
le  oars. 

It  appeared  to  me  rather  strange  that  Captain  Burder  should 
at  accompany  his  crew,  and  direct  the  expedition,  though  he 
u e remained  behind  to  show  the  two  females  that  neither 
s nor  his  men  had  any  intention  of  abandoning  them.  I pre- 
■nded  to  be  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  but,  nevertheless, 
nermmed  to  watch  his  motions.  Mrs.  Monti  and  her  maid 
1(1  taken  up  their  abode  in  a small  rocky  recess,  which  shel- 
red  them  in  some  measure,  from  the  weather,  and  I had 
•nveyed  thither  the  best  provisions  I could  select,  from  the 


quantity  washed  ashore,  but  did  not  intrude  myself  upon  them, 
for  I perceived  that  my  presence  was  painful  to  the  former,  bv 
recalling  the  visage  of  her  husband.  ’ ' 

Having  chosen  a place  of  repose  in  the  vicinity  of  the  recess 
I retired  to  it  soon  after  sunset,  and  endeavoured  to  sleep  ; but* 
notwithstanding,  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  night,  I contiuuecl 
awake  so  long,  that  I resolved  to  walk  abroad  and  solicit  the 
tranquillising  effects  of  the  fresh  air.  As  I emerged  beyond  the 
projecting  rock  behind  which  I had  formed  my  couch,  I saw 
Captain  Burder  stealing  along  on  tip-toe.  Fortunately  he  did 
not  observe  me,  and  I immediately  shrunk  back  into  the  shade, 
that  I might  watch  his  steps  unseen  by  him.  He  proceede(l 
cautiously  towards  the  recess  and  having  looked  round  a mo- 
ment, entered  it.  I grew  alarmed,  and  hastened  to  the  spot, 
but  remained  outside,  and  listened  attentively.  I heard  Mrs! 
Monti  suddenly  utter  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  say, 
“ Pray,  sir,  why  do  you  intrude  yourself  here  ?*'  “ I come  to 
inquire  how  you  are,”  replied  Captain  Burder,  “ and  to  ask  if 
I can  be  of  any  service  to  you.”  “ None,  none,”  answered  she  ; 
“ this  is  an  extraordinary  time  for  such  a visit.  I beg  you 
will  leave  me.”  “ Are  you  not  afraid  to  remain  here  alone  ?” 
said  Captain  Burder.  “ I have  my  attendant,  sir,”  returned 
Mrs.  Monti,  haughtily.  “ No,  no,”  cried  the  former  ; “ you 
know  well  enough  you  have  sent  her  across  the  island  for  water, 
and  I have  taken  advantage  of  her  absence  to  have  a little 
conversation  with  you  ; you  are  a beautiful  creature,  and — ” 
“ Captain  Burder,”  exclaimed  she,  in  a tone  of  alarm,  “ touch 
me  not !”  I heard  a shriek  ; I rushed  into  the  recess,  and  seizing 
the  insolent  villain,  dragged  him  backwards  a considerable 
way,  and  then  dashed  him  twice  upon  the  rocks  ; he  could  not 
rise,  but  lay  groaning  with  pain. 

I now  hastened  to  Mrs.  Monti,  whose  agitation  I endea- 
voured to  relieve  and  compose.  Wlien  her  attendant  returned, 
I left  them  together.  Captain  Burder  continued  for  some  time 
on  the  spot  where  I had  left  him,  and  then  got  upon  his  feet 
and  retired  out  of  sight. 

I armed  myself  with  a piece  of  broken  oar,  which  I fomid 
among  the  cliffs,  and  paced  along  the  rocks  like  a sentinel, 
ardently  wishing  for  dawn,  although  I know  that  tl)cre  was 
no  chance  of  its  bringing  me  any  relief. 

Shortly  after  midnight,  while  taking  my  round  along  the 
cliffs,  I met  Captain  Burder.  We  both  started  back,  and  surveyed 
each  other  for  some  time  without  speaking.  “Do  not  suppose,” 
said  he  at  length,  “that  the  attack  you  made  upon  me  tlii.-- 
evening  shall  remain  unresented  or  unpunished ; you  have 
behaved  most  villainously  ; you  took  advantage  of  me,  like 
an  assassin,  when  I was  off  my  guard.”  “ And  shall  not  hesitate  to 
do  so  again,”  returned  I,  “ if  I chance  to  find  you  insulting  Mrs. 
Monti.”  “ You  talk  boldly,”  cried  he  ; “ are  you  aware 
that  you  cannot  leave  this  island  unless  I choose  ?”  “ No,  1 

am  not.”  “Then  learn  that  it  is  so,”  exclaimed  he,  stamping 
his  foot.  “My  crew  have  gone  to  secure  a small  vessel,  and 
when  they  return  we  shall  depart  in  it,  taking  the  females  with 
us,  and  leaving  you  here.  In  the  meantime,  be  thankful  that 
your  hfe  has  not  been  the  forfeit  of  this  evening’s  temerity.” 
Fie  now  hurried  furiously  away,  and  soon  disappeared  among 
the  rocks. 

The  most  melancholy  anticipations  absorbed  me  so  com- 
pletely, that  I did  not  discover  that  it  was  day,  till  the  sun  had 
got  completely  above  the  horizon.  Then  on  looking  towards 
the  sea,  I observed  a sloop  at  anchor,  about  half  a mile  from 
the  shore,  and  a boat  full  of  men  approaching. 

I hastened  towards  the  landing-place,  that  I might  solicit 
their  interference  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Monti  and  myself.  The 
boat,  which  had  now  touched  the  shore  was  concealed  from 
my  view  by  a projecting  rock.  A man,  who  stood  on  the  toj) 
of  it,  calleci  me  by  name.  I looked  up,  and  started  back,  and 
then  rushed  into  his  arms — it  was  Mr.  Monti  himself. 

As  we  hastened  towards  the  recess,  I related  briefly  all  that 
had  happened  since  the  preceding  morning,  to  which  he  lis- 
tened with  intense  and  shuddering  anxiety,  and  seemed  in- 
describably relieved  when  I had . finished  the  recital.  On 
reaching  Mrs.  Monti’s  abode,  I retired,  lest  my  presence  should 
impose  any  restraint  upon  the  feelings  of  the  happy  couple. 
In  a little  time  my  friend  came  forward,  with  his  wife  leaning 
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on  his  arm.  “I must  now,”  said  Mr.  Monti,  “give  you  the 
particulars  of  my  preservation.  I drifted  about  the  ocean 
nearly  three  hours,  and  then  came  within  sight  of  the  sloop, 
which  lay  to  when  she  observed  me.  The  captain  sent  out 
his  boat  to  i)ick  me  up.  I immediately  told  my  story, 
and  entreated  him  to  steer  for  the  island,  which  he  readily  con- 
sented to  do,  for  he  is  one  of  the  Bahama  wreckers,  who  make 
it  their  business  to  cruize  about  in  search  of  distressed  vessels. 
We  should  have  arrived  here  much  sooner,  but  the  wind  was 
ahead,  and  we  lay  at  anchor  all  night,  the  intricacy  of  the 
navigation  around  this  rendering  it  dangerous  to  continue 
sailing  after  sunset.  My  preserver  shall  not  go  unrewarded.” 

Mr.  Monti  had  informed  the  master  of  the  sloop,  that  he 
believed  Captain  Burder  had  cast  away  the  schooner  for  her 
insurance,  and  the  former  proceeded  to  the  place  where  she 
was  wrecked,  and  succeeded  in  fishing  up  some  bales  and 
packages,  which,  on  being  opened,  were  found  to  contain 
nothing  but  sand  and  rubbish.  This  discovery  afforded  satis- 
factory proof  of  Captain  Burder’s  guilt.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
the  whole  crew  returned  in  the  boat,  having  exhausted  their  stock 
of  provisions,  and  failed  to  meet  with  any  vessel,  or  an  inhabited 
island.  We  all  embarked  on  board  the  sloop  about  noon,  and 
shortly  set  sail. 

We  arrived  safely  at  Nassau,  New  Providence,  in  a few  days. 
Captain  Burder  and  his  mate  were  immediately  apprehended 
on  our  evidence,  and  committed  for  trial.  However,  they 
both  managed  to  escape  from  prison,  and,  having  stolen  a boat 
put  to  sea  ; and  it  was  supposed  either  reached  the  coast  of 
Cuba  , or  were  picked  up  by  some  Spanish  pirate,  as  no  one  saw  or 
heard  anything  of  them  while  we  remained  upon  the  island. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monti,  and  myself,  soon  afterwards  embarked 
for  St.  Thomas’s,  and  reached  it  after  a pleasant  voyage. 


DINING  AT  SEA  IN  ROUGH  WEATHER. 

The  ship’s  company  often  reap  much  amusement  from  the 
little  accidents,  the  ludicrous  tumbles,  and  strange  postures 
which  the  passengers  are  thrown  into  by  the  unsteady  motion  of 
the  vessel;  in  time  we  feel  so  little  alarm  during  a gale, that  we 
sometimes  disregard  its  perils,  and  join  in  the  smiles  and  jokes 
at  the  ludicrous  occurrences  which  happen  among  ourselves. 

In  the  confusion  of  motions  caused  by  the  heavy  seas,  if  Ave 
attempt  to  walk  we  fetch  away,  and  we  are  tossed  to  the 
farthest  side  of  the  cabin,  in  all  the  odd  and  uncommon  figures 
Avhich  can  be  imagined,  and  very  often  before  we  can  regain 
our  legs,  the  ship  yields  to  another  wave,  and  we  are  tumbled 
in  a most  ludicrous  manner  to  the  opposite  side — kicking, 
striving,  or  crawling,  amidst  a confusion  of  moving  chairs, 
sto(!k-boxes,  and  other  furniture. 

The  dinner  ceremony  is  often  rendered  a humorous  scene; 
the  cabin  being  the  general  rendezvous  of  a party,  we  crawl 
trembling  to  the  table,  and  tie  ourselves  to  the  chairs,  a tray  is 
set  before  us  with  deep  holes  cut  for  the  dishes,  plates,  and 
glasses,  the  tables  and  chairs  are  lashed  to  the  deck,  aiid  yet 
one  or  other  frequently  gives  way  and,  consequently,  upsets 
half  the  things  in  the  cabin. 

Presently  enters  the  steward  with  soup,  followed  by  his  little 
slave  with  potatoes,  and  the  other  servants  with  such  other 
covers  as  there  may  chance  to  be;  but  scarcely  are  things  on 
the  table,  and  servants  stationed  clinging  to  our  chairs,  before 
the  sudden  lurch  of  the  ship  tumbles  the  whole  in»to  disorder. 
Away  goes  steward,  servants,  and  little  Mungo,  to  the  corner 
of  the  cabin ; the  soup  salutes  the  lap  of  one,  another  receives 
a leg  of  pork,  a third  is  presented  with  a piece  of  mutton  or 
beef,  a couple  of  chickens,  or  ducks,  fiy  to  another,  the  pud- 
ding jumps  nearly  into  the  mouth  of  the  next,  and  the  potatoes 
are  tossed  in  all  directions  about  the  cabin. 

One  saves  his  plate,  another  stops  his  knife  and  fork,  some 
cling  to  the  table,  thinking  only  to  save  their  persons,  one 
secures  the  bottle,  another  lialf  fallen,  holds  up  his  glass  in  one 
hand,  and  fixes  himself  fast  to  the  chair  with  the  other.  Chaos 
is  renewed,  every  thing  is  in  motion — every  thing  in  confusion. 
At  the  next  roll  of  the  ship,  the  servants,  staring  with  amaze- 


ment, again  fetch  away,  and  with  extended  arms  are  tossed  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  cabin,  where  they  chug  fast  and  remain 
as  firm  as  statues ; and  although  we  are  lashed  in  the  chairs 
ourselves,  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  retain  our  seats.  Plates, 
dishes,  knives,  forks,  and  glasses  utter  together  in  all  the 
disorder  of  the  moment. 

The  steward  and  his  boy  cravriing  upon  their  hands  and 
knees  after  the  dancing  potatoes,  the  flying  fowls,  or  the  walk- 
ing joints,  are  rolled  over  and  over  at  our  feet,  and  all  is  dis- 
order and  confusion.  The  ship  now  becomes  steady  for  a 
moment;  the  scattered  parts  of  the  dinner  are  collected,  and 
those  who  have  escaped  sickness,  again  attempt  to  eat. 

Some  forseeing  all  these  accidents,  place  themselves  up  in  a 
corner,  on  the  cabin-deck,  and  take  the  plate  between  their 
knees,  fancying  themselves  secure,  but  quickly  they  are  tumbled 
into  ridiculous  postures  to  the  other  side  of  the  cabin,  sprawl- 
ing with  outstretched  limbs,  like  frightened  crabs. 

Others  having  no  call  for  appetite,  join  not  in  the  feast,  but 
lie  SAvinging  up  and  down  in  their  cots  or  hammocks ; others 
remain  rolling  from  side  to  side  in  their  berths ; some  cry  out 
with  sore  bruises ; some  with  being  wetted  by  the  spray  of  the 
sea;  one  calls  for  help,  another  relieves  his  stomach  from  sick- 
ness; while  others,  lamenting  only  their  dinners,  loudly  bewail 
the  soup,  the  meat,  and  the  pudding. 

Some  abuse  the  helmsman,  others  the  ship,  and  others  are 
found  to  rail  against  the  sea,  AAdiile  all  join  in  imprecations 
against  the  wind.  ‘ 


THE  TAILOR  THAT  WANTED  TO  SEE  THE  WORLD. 

MrT  Smeaton,  to  wliom  the  science  of  civil  architecture  is 
indebted  for  systematic  improvements,  Avhich  place  him  upon  a 
level  Avith  its  original  inventor,  once  in  conversation  stated, 
that  Avhen,  in  spite  of  the  various  difficulties,  he  had  to  en- 
counter, the  Eddystone  light-house  Avas  finished,  notwith- 
standing the  fate  that  had  attended  the  former  building,  a 
number  of  persons  applied  to  be  appointed  residents  in  the 
neAv  erection,  Avhere  it  is  to  be  understood,  two  were  to  be  con-  | 
stantly  on  duty,  immured  or  cased  in  stone,  in  a situation  | 
where,  probably,  for  many  months  in  every  year,  it  was  impos-  j 
sible  to  haA^e  any  communication  with  them  from  the  main 
land.  Among  the  rest  that,  upon  this  occasion,  attended  his  I 
levee  in  Arundell-street,  was  a young  man,  one  of  the  journey-  i 
men  to  his  tailor.  i 

As  this  youth  had  frequently  brought  home,  and  tried  on, 
clothes  for  him,  Mr.  Smeaton  knew  him  perfectly  well;  but  as 
at  this  time  he  had  given  no  orders  respecting  apparel,  he  was 
astonished  at  his  appearance,  and  still  more  so  when  he  under-  | 
stood  the  nature  of  the  application.  j 

He  asked  him  if  he  was  married  ? jj 

“ No,”  he  said,  “ he  was  a single  man.”  * 

“ What  then,”  said  Mr.  Smeaton,  “ can  induce  you  to  become  | 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Eddystone  light-house?” — “Why,  to  con-  | 
fess  the  truth,”  replied  the  tailor,  “ I have  a vast  inclination  to  t 
see  a little  more  of  the  world;  I was  always  fond  of  liberty,  and  j 
have  for  many  years  disliked  the  confinement  of  business  and  || 
my  master’s  shop.” 

Mr.  Smeaton  knowing  the  person  to  be  perfectly  sober,  and  I 
of  an  unexceptionable  character,  he  no  longer  pressed  his  oh-  | 
jections,  but  accordingly  sent  him  to  reside  at  the  light-house.  > 
As  he  was  fond  of  reading,  his  patron  directed  that  whensoever  ; 
an  opportunity  offered,  files  of  newspapers,  with  magazines,  I 
and  other  books,  should  be  sent  to  him;  and  the  tailor,  by  his  | 
care  and  diligence,  repaid  his  attention.  He  continued  in  this  j 
perilous  situation  for  a long  period,  and  declared  that  he  never  . 
was  so  happy  in  his  life.  Fishing,  in-fine  weather,  was  one  of 
his  favourite  amusements.  But  what  was  very  extraordinary,  j 
he  made  such  good  use  of  the  abundant  leisure  which  the  i 
winter  afforded,  in  reading,  writing,  and  studying,  that  he  ex-  j 
ceedingly  improved  his  mind,  and  became  so  capable  of  business,  j 
that  his  patron,  when  the  term  of  his  last  engagement  (I  think  i 
seven  years)  had  expired,  employed  him  more  advantageously,  . 
though,  probably,  not  more  agreeably  to  himself.  j 
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LOSS  OF  THE  FORFARSHIRE  STEAMER. 

The  Forfarshire  steamer,  a vessel  of  about  300  tons  burthen, 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  John  Humble,  formerly  master  of 
the  Neptune  of  this  port,  sailed  from  Hull,  on  her  voyage  to 
Dundee,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  September, 
j 838,  about  half-past  six  o’clock,  along  with  the  Pegasus  and 
Innisfail,  for  Leith,  with  a valuable  cargo  of  bale  goods  and 
sheet  iron ; and  having  on  board  about  twenty-two  cabin  and 
nineteen  steerage  passengers,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained. 
Captain  Humble  and  his  wife,  ten  seamen,  four  firemen,  two 
engineers,  two  coal  trimmers,  and  two  stewards. 

Previous  to  leaving  Hull,  the  boilers  had  been  examined  and 
a small  leak  closed  up;  but  when  off  Flambro’  Head  the  leakage 
re-appeared,  and  continued  for  about  six  hours,  not,  however, 
to  much  extent,  as  the  pumps  were  able  to  keep  the  vessel  quite 


dry.  The  engine-man,  Allan  Stewart,  who  furnished  these 
particulars,  also  states  that  he  had  frequently  seen  the  boiler 
as  bad  as  it  was  on  this  occasion.  The  fireman,  Daniel  Dono- 
van, however,  represents  the  leakage  as  considerable,  so  much 
so  that  two  of  the  fires  were  extinguished ; but  they  were  re- 
lighted after  the  boilers  had  been  partially  repaired.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  vessel  was  of  course  retarded,  and  three  steam- 
vessels  passed  her  before  she  had  proceeded  far.  The  unusual 
bustle  on  board  the  Forfarshire,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
the  boilers,  attracted  the  notice  of  several  of  the  passengers, 
and  Mrs.'Dawson,  a steerage  passenger,  who  was  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors, stated,  that  even  before  the  vessel  left  Hull,  so  strong 
was  her  impression,  from  indications  on  board,  that  “ all  was 
not  right,”  fnat  if  her  husband,  who  was  a glassman,  had  come 
down  to  the  packet  in  time  she  would  have  returned  with  him 
on  shore. 


LOSS  OF  THE  FORFARSHIRE  STEAMER,  CAFTAlN  JOHN  lltMRLE,  SEPTEMBER  7,  1838. 


j In  this  inefficient  state,  the  vessel,  with  above  sixty  indivi- 
aals  on  board,  was  sent  out  and  proceeded  on  her  voyage,  and 
iissed  through  the  “Fairway,”  between  the  Fern  Islands  and 
te  land,  about  six  o’clock  on  Thursday  evening.  She  entered 
I erwick  bay  about  eight  o’clock  the  same  evening,  tlie  sea  run- 
ng  higli,  and  the  wind  blowing  strong  from  the  N.N.E.  From 
le  motion  of  the  vessel,  the  leak  increased  to  such  a degree, 
at  the  firemen  could  not  keep  the  fires  burning.  Two  men 
l ire  tlien  employed  to  pump  water  into  the  boilers,  but  it  es- 
jiped  through  the  leak  as  fflst  as  they  pumped  it  in.  About 
ju  o’clock  she  bore  up  off  St.  Abb’s  Head,  the  storm  still  raging 
|ith  unabated  fury.  The  engines  soon  after  became  entirely 
jidess,  and  the  engine-man  reported  that  they  would  not  work, 
'lere  being  great  danger  of  drifting  ashore,  tho  sails  were 


hoisted  fore  and  aft,  and  tlic vessel  got  about  in  order  together 
before  the  wind,  and  keep  her  off  the  land.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  anchor.  The  vessel  soon  became  unmanageable,  and 
the  tide  setting  strong  to  the  south,  she  proceeded  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  rained  heavily  during  the  wdiole  time,  and  the  fog 
was  BO  dense  that  it  became  impossible  to  tell  the  situation  ot 
the  vessel.  At  length  breakers  were  discovered  close  to  lee- 
ward, and  the  Fern  Lights,  which  about  the  same  period  became 
* visible,  relieved  all  doubt  as  to  the  imminent  peril  of  all  on 
j board,*  An  attempt  was  made  to  run  the  vessel  between  the 
' Fern  Islands,  but  she  refused  to  answer  her  helm,  and  at  three 
o’clock  on  Friday  morning  she  struck  with  tremendous  force 
against  the  outer  or  Long-stone  Island. 

A portion  of  the  crew,  intent  only  on  self-prcscrvation,  had 
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lowered  the  larboard-quarter  boat  down,  and  left  the  shij), 
amongst  whom  was  the  first  mate,  James  Duncan.  The  stroke 
of  the  vessel  on  the  rock  was  regarded  as  the  signal  of  death. 
The  master  lost  all  self-possession,  and  his  wife,  who  was  on 
board  with  him,  sought  in  cries  of  anguish  and  despair  the  pro- 
tection which,  alas,  he  could  not  extend.  The  cries  of  females 
on  deck,  mingled  with  the  roaring  of  the  ocean  and  the  screams 
of  the  wild  fowl  disturbed  from  their  resting-places,  whilst  the 
men,  clinging  to  the  vessel,  awaited  in  silence  their  inevitable 
fate.  Most  of  the  cabin  passengers  were  below,  and  many  of 
them  asleep  in  their  berths.  As  soon  as  the  vessel  struck,  the 
steward  ran  down  and  gave  an  alarm,  but  one  passenger  only, 
Mr.  Euthven  Ritchie,  of  Hill  of  Ruthven,  Perthshire,  was  saved. 
On  being  awoke,  he  arose  instantly,  and,  seizing  his  trousers, 
rushed  upon  deck;  from  whence,  observing  the  sailors  leaping 
into  the  boat,  he,  with  an  extraordinary  effect,  by  means  of  a 
rope,  swung  himself  into  it,  and  was  thus  miraculously  pre- 
served. The  uncle  and  aunt  of  this  gentleman  made  a despe- 
rate effort  to  get  into  the  boat  just  as  it  was  leaving  the  wreck, 
and,  in  endeavouring  to  leap  on  board,  thev  fell  into  the  sea 
and  perished  in  his  sight.  He  had  nothing  on  all  the  time  he 
was  in  the  boat  but  a shirt  and  a pair  of  trousers ; and  his  em- 
ployment whilst  in  it  was  baling  out  the  water  with  a pair  of 
shoes  for  a “ hov/skelly.”  The  escape  of  the  boat  was  remark- 
able. There  was  only  one  outlet  by  which  it  could  escape  being 
dashed  by  the  breakers  against  the  island,  and  that  outlet  was 
taken  without  the  parties  being  aware  of  it.  The  boat’s  crew 
passed  through  the  mighty  current  uninjured,  and,  after  being 
exposed  in  an  open  boat  all  night,  were  picked  up  about  eight 
o’clock  on  Saturday  morning  % a Montrose  boat,  and  carried 
into  Shields.  Mr.  Ritchie  had  fortunately  some  sovereigns  in 
the  pockets  of  his  trousers,  which  he  brought  out  of  the  cabin, 
and  these  enabled  him  to  procure  clothes  soon  after  being 
landed.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  crew  and  passengers 
brought  into  Shields; — John  Matson,  second  mate;  James  Hill, 
Alexander  Murray,  Robert  Fox,  Allan  Stewart,  engineer;  Jas. 
Hall,  coal-trimmer;  David  Grant,  Ruthven  Ritchie,  farmer  ; 
and  James  Duncan,  first  mate.  Mr.  Ritchie  proceeded  to  Bam- 
burgh,  to  inquire  into  the  fate  of  his  fellow  passengers,  and 
thence  he  went  to  Edinburgh  on  his  way  home  to  communicate 
the  melancholy  intelligence  to  his  friends.  The  mate  and 
some  other  of  the  crew  reached  Dundee  on  the  Tuesday  fol- 
lowing. 

The  vessel  struck  aft  the  paddle-boxes,  and  not  above  three 
minutes  after  the  few  survivors  had  rushed  upon  deck,  a second 
shock  separated  her  in  two  parts — the  stern,  quarter-deck,  and 
cabin,  being  instantly  carried  away  with  all  upon  them,  through 
a tremendous  current  called  the  Piper  Gut,  which  is  dangerous 
even  in  temperate  weather,  running  between  the  islands  at  the 
rai)idity  of  six  miles  an  hour,  and  in  tempestuous  weather  be- 
comes terrific ; whilst  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  remained  fast 
on  the  rock.  The  captain  stuck  to  the  wreck,  till  washed  over- 
board with  his  wife  in  his  arms,  and  both  were  drowned. 

The  situation  of  the  few  passengers  who  remained  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  vessel  was  perilous  in  the  extreme.  Placed  on 
a small  rock  surrounded  by  the  sea,  which  threatened  to  engulph 
them,  and  their  companions  having  but  just  before  been  swept 
away  from  them,  they  were  clinging  to  life  whilst  all  hope  of 
relief  was  sinking  within  them,  and  crying  for  help,  whilst  the 
tempestuous  billows  drowned  their  feeble  shrieks,  and  defied 
their  puny  efforts  to  escape.  Their  cries,  however,  were  not 
unheard.  Their  shouts  of  distress  fell  upon  the  ear  of  Miss 
Grace  Horsley  Darling,  who,  with  her  fathei’,  Mr.  W.  Darling, 
occupies  the  outer  Fern  Lighthouse.  She  awakened  her  parent, 
and  at  daybreak  he  launched  his  boat  and  prepared  to  proceed 
to  their  rescue.  The  state  of  the  tide  and  of  the  weather  was 
such  as  to  render  any  attempt  to  reach  the  wreck  extremely 
dangerous ; and  the  old  man,  who  had  never  before  known  the 
quailings  of  fear,  was  loth  in  such  a tremendous  gale  to  rush, 
as  he  considered,  on  certain  death.  After  watching  the  wreck 
for  some  time,  they  discovered,  from  some  movement,  that 
living  beings  were  still  clinging  to  it,  and  the  gallant  female,  who 
partook  of  her  father’s  generous  sympathy,  as  she  acknowledged 
the  relationship  of  flesh  and  blood,  with  matchless  intrepidity, 
seized  the  oar  and  entered  the  boat.  This  was  enough — ^the 


noble  parent  followed,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  fail  sailor, 
conducted  the  frail  skiff  over  the  foaming  billows  to  the  spot 
where  the  wreck  appeared.  By  a . dangerous  and  desperate 
effort  the  father  was  landed  on  the  rock,  and  to  preserve  the  , 
frail  coble  from  being  dashed  to  pieces,  it  was  rapidly  rowed  i 
back  among  the  awful  abyss  of  Avaters,  and  kept  afloat  by 
skilfulness  and  dexterity  of  this  noble-minded  young-woman,  i 
At  length  the  whole  of  the  survivors,  consisting  of  five  of  the  ' 
crew  and  four  of  the  deck  passengers,  were  taken  from  the  ’ 
wreck,  and  conveyed  to  the  lighthouse,  where  the  same  tender 
hand  administered  to  their  wants,  and  anxiously,  for  three  days 
and  three  nights,  waited  on  the  sufferers,  and  soothed  their 
aflaictions.  By  the  assistance  of  the  crew  they  were  enabled  to 
bring  the  coble  and  its  burthen  to  the  Long-stone  Island.  It 
is  impossible  to  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  this  unparelleled  act 
of  humanity,  bravery,  and  disinterestedness.  This  perilous  i 
achievement — unexampled  in  the  feats  of  female  fortitude— =was  || 
witnessed  by  the  survivors  in  silent  wonder.  The  main  land  | 
could  not  be  reached,  from  the  state  of  the  weather,  till  Sunday,  i 
and  dm'ing  the  whole  of  this  time  the  attentions  of  the  heroine 
were  indefatigable. 

The  names  of  the  individuals  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Forfarshire,  by  Mr.  Darling  and  his  daughter  are— John  Kidd, 
fireman  of  Dundee;  Jonathan  Ticket,  cook,  of  Hull;  .John 
Macqueen,  coal  trimmer,  Dundee;  John  Tullock,  carpenter,  i 
Dundee;  John  Mcholson,  fireman,  Dundee,  of  the  crew.  D. 
Donovan,  fireman,  and  free  passenger  of  Dundee;  James  Keeley,  : 
weaver,  Dundee;  Thomas  Buchanan,  baker,  Dundee;  Mrs.  ! 
Dawson,  bound  to  Dundee,  passengers.  The  entire  number  ' 
saved  is  eighteen,  of  whom  thirteen  belonged  to  the  vessel,  and  i 
five  were  passengers.  The  remainder  on  board  perished. 

The  wreck  of  the  steamer  was  seen  from  North  Sunderland  > I 
on  the  morning  of  the  wreck,  about  six  o’clock,  when  signals  I 
were  hoisted  and  guns  fired  immediately,  but  men  could  not  be/i 
found  to  go  off  In  the  life-boat.  After  some  delay  seven  persons  [ 
volunteered  their  services,  and  set  out  in  a four-oared  coble.  I 
The  boat  shipped  several  seas  in  the  course  of  her  perilous  % 
voyage,  and  on  their  way  they  spoke  a steam- vessel  of  London,  I ' 
geing  north,  and  requested  the  captain  to  proceed  to  the  wreck, ' 
offering  at  the  same  time  to  pilot  the  vessel,  as  they  could  easily 
have  done  to  within  a few  yards  of  the  lee  of  the  rock  in  seven  i: 
fathoms  water.  The  captain,  however,  declined,  and  the  men 
in  the  coble,  after  much  exertion,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  i 
wreck.  They  found  three  bodies,  one  of  them  dressed  in  black,  f 
apparently  about  forty  years  of  age,  who,  from  papers  found  on , 
his  person,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Rev.  John  Robb,  of  Dunkeld.  i 
The  other  two  were  brother  and  sister,  the  boy  eleven  and  the  *1 
girl  eight  years  of  age,  and  children  of  Mrs.  DaAvson,  wlio  was  i 
saved  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Darling  and  his  daughter.  They  ji 
also  took  a quantity  of  copper  and  some  light  articles  Avhich  i 
would  soon  have  been  washed  away.  The  storm  raged  with  ii 
unabated  fury,  and  in  attempting  to  return,  they  were  compelled 
to  put  in  at  Longstone  Lighthouse,  Avhich  they  readied  with  i 
much  difficulty,  where  they  were  obliged  to  remain  tivo  days  , 
and  two  nights  in  a temporary  building,  the  waves  occasionally 
bursting  in  and  obliging  them  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Lighthouse 
tower,  which  was  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Miss  Darling,  and  the  i: 
persons  they  had  saved  from  the  A-rreck.  They  made  another 
attempt  to  reach  North  Sunderland  on  Sunday,  but  they  were 
obliged  to  run  in  at  Beadnel,  where  they  remained  till  the' 
following  day.  They  visited  the  wreck  on  Monday,  and  found 
the  body  of  an  Irishman,  named  John  Gallehar,  who  lately  I 
resided  at  Dundee.  The  names  of  the  brave  and  meritorious  ( 
individuals  avIio  ventured  their  lives  from  North  Sunderland  I 
are  as  follow: — Wm.  Robson,  James  Robson,  Michael  Robson, 
Wm.  Swain,  Brooks  Darling  (brother  to  Miss  Darling,)  Thomas  : 
Cuthbertson,  and  Robert  Knox.  They  behaved  most  gallantly. 

The  wreck  wa.s  discovered  from  Bamburgh  Castle  early  on 
Friday  morning,  when  a signal  was  immediately  hoisted,  and  i 
an  alarm-gun  fired  along  the  shore  to  apprise  the  fishermen  of 
the  calamity.  The  life-boat  could  not  be  launched  from  the 
extremely  boisterous  state  of  the  weather,  but  every  thing  was 
done  that  could  be  devised  ; and  Mr,  Smeddle,  the  principal 
agent,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  others  attached  to  the  castle,  were  ; 
most  indefatigable  in  their  exertions. 
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On  the  following  Monday  the  four  bodies  were  brought  to 
the  castle,  and  on  the  next  day  an  inquest  was  held  before  Ste- 
phen Reed,  Esq.,  in  the  absence  of  T.  A.  Russell,  Esq.,  Avhen, 
after  a patient  investigation,  the  coroner  summed  up,  and  the 
jury  returned  a verdict  to  the  following  effect  : — Wrecked  on 
board  the  Forfarshire  steam-p*acket  by  the  imperfections  of  the 
boilers,  and  culpable  negligence  of  the  captain  not  putting  back 
to  port.  Deodand  on  the  vessel,  £100,  being  one-half  of  the 
estimated  value  of  that  part  of  the  vessel  and  machinery  left 
upon  the  rock. 

One  of  the  most  heart-rending  circumstances  connected  with 
this  melancholy  event  occurred  during  the  night  when  the 
survivors  were  on  the  rock.  The  vessel  became  a total  wreck 
in  less  ,t))an  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  she  struck;  and  those 
that  Avere  fortunate  enough  to  get  on  the  rock  suffered  severely 
from  the  cold,  and  from  the  heavy  seas  which  washed  over  them 
at  intervals.  Their  clothes  were  mostly  torn  off,  and  from 
continued  exertions  they  were  reduced  to  a state  of  complete 
exhaustion.  The  most  agonizing  spectacle  was  that  of  Mrs. 
Dawson,  with  her  two  children,  a boy  and  a girl,  eight  and 
eleven  years  of  age,  firmly  grasped  in  each  hand  : there  she 
held  them  in  the  agonies  of  despair  long  after  the  buffetings  of 
the  waves,  which  drove  them  to  and  fro,  had  deprived  them  of 
existence.  She  was  severely  injured,  and  remained  at  Bamburgh, 
unable  to  proceed  homewards.  Donovan  Avas  also  much  hurt  ; 
and  he  stated  that  he  lay  for  three  hours  holding  on  by  a spike 
nail. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  Avith  certainty  the  number  of  those  who 
have  suffered,  inasmuch  as  no  entries  were  made  when  the 
passengers  embarked.  One  of  the  survivors  states  the  number 
at  forty-tAvo,  and  another  at  forty- seven.  As  only  five  are 
known  to  be  saved,  the  probable  loss  of  life  will  be  between 
thirty-seA'en  and  forty-five  passengers  ; and  the  master  and 
liis  Avife,  and  seven  of  the  creAv,  will  make  the  total  loss  be- 
tween forty-six  and  fifty-one  persons.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  some  of  the  sufferers  ; — 

Captain  Humble  and  Avife  ; the  Rev.  John  Robb,  Dunkeld  ; 
Mr.  Bell,  factor  to  Lord  Kinnoul  ; Mrs.  Allison,  Peasholme- 
louse,  York,  with  son  and  grandson  ; Miss  Martin,  of  No.  28, 
St.  James’s-street,  Aberdeen,  and  one  child.  This  lady  had 
considerable  property  on  her  person  ; it  is  said  300  sovereigns, 
n some  part  of  her  dress.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen,  and  one  child, 
•{lid  to  be  last  from  Russia  ; Mr.  Robert  Allison,  of  Dundee  ; 
dr.  John  and  William  Grant,  of  Louth,  Lincolnshire  ; Mr. 
aston  and  a friend  ; Mr.  Scott,  of  Dundee,  and  his  son,  about 
eA'on  years  of  age  ; Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  M‘Cloud  ; Mr.  Arnett, 
iid  tAvo  friends  ; Mrs.  Patrick,  of  Hull,  wif&  of  Captain 
atrick,  of  the  Clara. 

There  are  among  the  sufferers  three  gentlemen  belonging  to 
*ertli,  one  to  Fife,  and  one  to  St.  Petersburg!!.  A female 
teerage  passenger  lost  two  children,  one  was  drowned,  and  the 
ther  died  in  her  arms.  Amongst  the  persons  brought  to  the 
pot  from  a distance,  was  one  gentleman  who  had  lost  his  Avife, 
)n,  and  grandson,  another  his  mother  and  brother. 

The  only  part  of  the  vessel  wl)ich  remained,  consisted  of  the 
>recastle,  part  of  tlie  engine,  paddle-wheels,  anclior,  cable, 
)remast  and  rigging.  One  of  the  boilers  was  waslied  to  sea, 
hile  the  other  two  were  thrown  on  the  rocks  broken.  The 
igine,  Avhich  Avas  180-horse  power,  was  greatly  damaged.  A 
jantity  of  new  boiler  plate  was  found  among  the  wreck.  A 
irt  is  .sunk  a little  to  tlie  south  of  Hawker’s  rock,  and,  as  it 
supposed,  the  bodies  of  several  persons  who  have  not  been 
und  are  in  it,  a rope  luis  been  attached  to  it,  for  tlie  purpose 
raising  it,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  anxiety  of  their  surviving 
iends.  The  cargo  is  stated  to  liave  been  very  valuable, 
iving  been  insured  to  the  amount  of  4,000Z;  but  only  three 
)xes  of  soap  have  been  discovered.  Parts  of  tlie  wreck  have 
en  thrown  on  shore  at  Hauxley,  Amble,  Hartley,  and  othcx 
>rts  of  the  coast  of  Northumberland.  The  stern  of  the 
•ssel,  with  the  name,  a hair-covered  trunk,  and  a corded  box 
jfeseen  on  Monday,  the  10th  of  September,  from  the  deck  of 
e London  Merchant  steam-vessel,  floating  off  Seaham.  1'he 
cm  was  also  seen,  near  the  same  place,  from  the  City  of 
linburgh  steamer,  the  day  before.  The  brig  Williams,  Ciip- 
in  Blyth,  of  Sunderland,  from  Hamburgh,  when  about  fiA'c 
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miles  from  the  land,  off  Hartlepool,  on  the  same  day,  fell  in 
with  a quantity  of  wreck,  AA^hich  is  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Forfarshire  steamer.  Among  other  materials  was  the 
poop  of  a vessel,  together  Avith  a box  about  fifteen  feet  long, 
and  two  and  a half  feet  square,  containing  a quantity  of  new 
machinery.  The  search  is  still  going  on  for  the  bodies  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferers,  and  the  property  of  the  vessel;  and 
every  assistance’ is  rendered  by  the  agents  at  Bamburgh  Castle, 
as  Avell  as  by  the  fishermen  and  revenue  officers  on  the  coast. 

The  Forfarshire  was  a neAV  vessel,  having  been  little  more 
than  tAvo  years  at  sea.  She  first  sailed  from  Dundee  in  May 
1836;  she  sailed  weekly  between  Dundee  and  Hull,  and  had 
engines  of  120  or  200-horse  power.  The  captain  (Mr.  John 
Humble)  belonged  to  Shields,  and  served  his  apj)reuticeship  to 
the  sea  in  one  of  the  collier  sloops  trading  between  that  place 
and  Newcastle.  The  first  steamer  he  was  in  was  a small  tug- 
boat, which  belonged  to  Shields,  called  the  Tarset;  he  after- 
Avards  commanded  another  steamer,  called  the  Neptune,  which 
sailed  between  Hull  aud  Newcastle.  He  also  was  some  time 
mate  of  the  Eclipse,  the  Newcastle  and  Leith  boat  already 
mentioned. 

Grace  Darling’s  brilliant  action,  while  it  astonished  all,  that 
beneath  a woman’s  slender  frame,  so  noble,  so  heroic  a heart 
could  beat,  raised  their  enthusiastic  delight.  Subscriptions  to 
rcAvard  this  noble  girl  for  her  unparalleled  braA'ery  Avere  set  on 
foot,  and  many  handsome  presents  from  noble  personages, 
together  Avitli  the  sum  of  seA’^en  liundred  pounds,  Avere  i)re- 
sented  to  her.  Ringing  as  the  Avorld  did  Avitli  her  achievement, 
and  pleased,  as  she  doubtless  was,  at  its  approbation,  she  re- 
fused all  the  offers  that  were  made  to  raise  her  to  a higher 
sphere,  content  to  remain  in  her  sea-girt  home  amongst  her 
humble  friends. 

Ere  long,  and  before  the  applause  at  her  noble  action  had 
died  away,  that  fatal  disease,  consumption,  had  fastened 
upon  her.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  her  friends  to  remoAm 
this  ever  fatal  complaint,  she  sunk  under  it;  and,  on  the  20th 
of  October,  1842,  Avitliout  a groan,  or  murmur,  she  died. 


MUTINY  ON  BOARD  THE  BRAGANZA,  CAPTAIN 
A.  F.  TURLEY,  AUGUST  5,  1838. 

The  American  brig  Braganza,  of  Philadelphia,  commanded 
by  Captain  A.  F.  Turley,  which  sailed  from  St.  John’s,  Porto 
Rico,,  with  a cargo  of  sugar  for  Genoa,  put  into  Philadelphia 
in  distress,  and  having  got  repaired,  sailed  from  that  city  on 
the  8th  of  July,  1838,  with  the  captain  ; Mr.  Vanderslice,  first 
mate ; Mr.  Moir,  second  mate ; and  six  men  before  the  mast, 
including  the  cook.  She  had  also  as  passengers,  Mr.  Diehl, 
OAvner  of  the  Braganza,  and  his  lady,  and  Mrs.  Turley,  the 
captain’s  wife.  The  brig  proceeded  on  her  voyage  without 
any  remarkable  circumstance  until  the  6th  of  August,  Avhen 
in  lat.  between  37  deg.  and  38  deg.  N.,  and  long,  between  13 
deg.  and  14  deg.  W.,  at  two  o’clock,  a.m.,  an  alarm  was  given 
by  the  first  mate  of  a mutiny  by  the  crew.  The  captain  and 
second  mate  immediately  rushed  on  deck  to  his  assistance  : 
the  captain  had  a cutlass,  the  second  mate  had  nothing  Avhat- 
ever  to  defend  himself  with.  They  found  the  first  mate  lying 
at  the  cabin  companion-Avay  weltering  in  his  blood;  he  after- 
wards succeeded  in  gaining  the  cabin.  On  the  captain  and 
second  mate  reaching  the  deck,  they  were  immediately  at- 
tacked by  all  the  crew,  who,  being  five  in  number,  soon  over- 
powered them ; they  threw  the  second  mate  over  the  side,  but 
he  fortunately  caught  a rope  and  regained  the  deck  again, 
and  retreated  to  the  cabin  completely  disabled.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  crew  succeeded  in  overpowering  the  captain,  and 
threw  him  oA'erboard.  During  this  period,  the  two  ladies  and 
Mr.  Diehl  vA^ere  in  the  most  anxious  suspense,  anticipating 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  come  into  the  cabin  and  murder 
all,  having  no  means  whatever  of  defence.  But  immediately 
on  throwing  the  captain  overboard,  they  closed  the  cabin 
companion-way  and  skylight,  hy  nailing  and  placing  canvas 
and  heavy  chaims  on  them.  The  persons  thus  confined  in  the 
cabin  Avere  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Diehl,  Mrs.  Turley,  and  the  first 
and  second  mates.  The  first  mate  had  his  face  dreadfully 
cut,  and  his  skull  fractured  by  two  strokes  on  the  head,  ap- 
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parently  done  with  a hatchet.  The  second  mate  was  com- 
pletely disabled  in  the  right  arm  by  blows  inflicted  by  a 
handspike.  At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  crew,  then 
in  complete  possession  of  the  vessel,  made  preparations  to 
close  the  cabin  dead-lights  by  slinging  a plank  oyer  the  stern, 
at  which  those  in  the  cabin  remonstrated,  stating  mat  they 
should  be  smothered;  the  crew  replied,  that  unless  they  gave 
up  whatever  they  wanted,  they  would  certainly  do  it.  They 
then  demanded  the  chronometer,  sextant,  and  charts,  to- 
gether with  all  the  money  and  jewellery  those  below  pos- 
sessed, which  consisted  of  a gold  lever  watch,  finger  and 
rings,  and  a small  amount  of  specie,  which  were  pass^  to 
them  through  the  cabin  windows  by  means  of  a bucket.  They 
also  required  that  the  passengers  should  throw  overboard  all 
fire-arms.  They  also  complied  with  this  request,  with  which 
they  became  satisfied  for  a time.  Upon  the  mate  s asking 
where  they  intended  to  go  with  the  vessel,  and  what  they  in- 
tended to  do  with  them;  they  replied,  they  were  going  to 
Genoa,  and  that  they  should  find  out  soon  enough  v/hat  they 
intended  to  do  with  them.  They  at  the  same  time  stated  that 
they  had  no  wish  to  injure  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Diehl ; but  declared 
their  determination  of  sacrificing  both  Mrs.  Turley  and  the 
first  mate. 

On  Monday,  the  6th,  nothing  material  occurred,  except 
that  those  in  the  cabin  informed  the  crew  that  they  were 
aware  of  their  having  altered  their  course ; they  then  stated 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  run  for  the  English  Channel,  and 
endeavour  to  efiect  a landing.  The  mutineers  also  informed 
their  prisoners  on  this  day,  that  they  had  the  cook  confined 
in  the  forecastle. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  7th,  they  discovered 
a smoke  in  the  cabin,  which  proceeded  from  the  hold,  and 
which  soon  became  so  dense  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  breathe. 
Upon  their  demanding  the  cause,  they  were  answered,  that 
the  mutineers  were  satisfied  that  there  was  more  valuable 
property  in  the  cabin,  and,  unless  they  gave  it  up,  they  were 
determined  to  smoke  them  to  death.  The  unhappy  sufferers 
made  use  of  every  argument  to  satisfy  them  that  they  had 
given  them  all,  and  finally  succeeded  ; upon  which  they  with- 
drew the  fire  from  the  hold,  and  the  smoke  soon  passed  awa3\ 
Nothing  further  occurred  on  that  day,  nor  on  the  8th,  9th,  or 
10th.  During  all  this  period  the  ladies,  particularly,  were 
kept  in  a constant  state  of  excitement  bordering  on  frenzy, 
both  night  and  day,  from  the  unusual  bustle  and  confusion 
on  deck,  preparatory,  as  it  were,  for  making  a descent  upon 
them  for  the  purpose  of  murder. 

On  Saturday  the  11th,  between  eight  and  ten  o’clock,  they 
called  for  Mr.  Diehl,  over  the  taffrail,  and  stated  that  there 
was  a vessel  in  sight  from  the  mast-head,  and  proposed  that 
he  and  his  companions  should  take  the  jolly-boat,  and  en- 
deavour to  gain  her.  To  this  he  objected,  as,  in  the  first  place, 
he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  a vessel  in  sight,  and  further 
he  stated  to  them,  that,  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  able  to 
reach  her,  he  was  certain  they  must  perish.  Previous  to  this, 
and  also  at  this  period,  Mr.  Diehl  proposed,  that  if  they 
wished  to  save  any  of  them,  the  crew  should  take  the  long- 
boat, and  leave  them  to  the  brig,  or  give  the  passengers  the 
long-boat,  and  they  would  run  their  chance.  After  a fe>v 
minutes’  conversation  together,  they  requested  that  Mr. 
Diehl  and  his  wife  should  come  on  deck,  which  they  con- 
sented to  do.  Upon  their  reaching  the  deck  no  violence  was 
used  towards  them  ; but  they  were  all  prepared  with  their 
knives  and  other  edged  tools  for  resistance.  Immediately  on 
gaining  the  deck,  Mr.  Diehl  requested  that  Mrs.  Turley  and 
the  second  mate  should  be  allowed  to  come  up,  to  which  they 
consented.  After  a conversation  of  an  hour  or  so,  in  which 
the  passengers  urged  every  possible  argument  to  induce  the 
mutineers  not  to  destroy  them,  they  consented  that^  they 
should  take  the  long-boat  and  run  their  chance  of  getting  to 
land,  then  distant,  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained,  about  350 
miles  on  the  Portuguese  coast.  This  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted, and  they  went  to  work  immediately  to  get  the  long- 
boat out,  previously  having  fitted  her  out  with  mast,  sail, 
water,  &c.,  for  their  own  use.  Between  two  and  three  o’clock, 
everything  being  ready,  they  required  them  to  leave,  prior  to 


which  Mr.  Diehl  and  the  second  mate  made  use  of  every  pos-  ; 
sible  argument  to  induce  the  mutineers  to  allow  them  to  take  n 
the  first  mate  along  with  them,  although  he  was  in. a wretched 
condition  from  his  wounds ; which  they  positively  refused, , 
stating  that  they  w ould  take  care  of  him  themselves . Finding  ' 
their  solicitations  of  no  avail,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Diehl,  Mrs.  Tur-  • 
ley,  Mr.  Moir  (second  mate),  and  the  cook  of  the  brig,  got , 
into  the  boat  and  left  her.  At  daylight  on  Sunday  morning  i 
the  12th,  they  discovered  two  sail  in  sight,  one  of  which,  they  I 
judged  to  be  the  Braganza,  made  chase  after  the  other ; but 
after  pursuing  her  until  ten  o’clock,  they  gave  up  the  chase  i 
Es  friiitl0ss.  At  this  period  they  inEde  Enother  SEil  to  the  ! 
southward,  coming  towards  them ; after  a short  respite  they  j 
gave  chase  for  her,  and  neared  her  fast.  About  three,  p.m.,  | 
she  discovered  and  bore  up  for  them;  and  oetween  three  and  | 
four,  p.m.,  the}^  got  alongside,  and  were  received  on  board  the  i 
brig  Hebden,  Captain  William  Benjamin  Fowler,  of  Scar-  |) 
borough,  bound  from  Sicily  to  the  Clyde,  by  whom,  and  a-lr 
his  crew,  they  were  treated  in  the  most  kind  and  hospitable  i ; 
manner;  the  mutineers  having  robbed  them  of  nearly  every  ; i 
stitch  of  clothes  except  what  they  had  on.  ; I 


THE  GREENWICH  PENSIONER. 


A Gk-eexavich  pensioner ! Did  any  of  iny  readers  ever 
ponder  on  that  strange  composition  of  battered  hum^ity 
and  blue  serge  ? Did  they  never  feel  a something  approaching  , 
very  near  gratitude  on  passing,  in  the  metropolis,  a Grc^n- 1 
wich  Pensioner,  who  witli,  his  honest,  carved  out,  unabashed 
front,  looking  as  bluntly  and  as  wonderingly  at  the  bustle 
and  splendour  around  him,  as  does  an  nu'^ophisticated  wetbei  v 
suddenly  removed  from  South  Downs  to  Cheapside,  whilst 
shaking  his  woollen  coat  beneath  the  whip  of  the  coachman  i 
to  the  Lord  Mayor.  What  a mixture  of  gravity  and  wonder-  | 
ment  is  in  the  poor  brute’s  countenance ! hoAV  with  its  meek, . 
uplifted  head,  it  stares  at  the  effulgent  vehicle— -runs  leaping 
at  the  coachwheels,  mistaking  them  for  hurdles  falls,  ^we- 
struck,  back,  at  the  gilt  and  beavered  greatness  of  the  foot- 
man’s cocked  hat — then,  suddenly  awakened  from  its  amaze- 
ment by  the  lurcher’s  teeth  or  the  driver’s  stick,  makes  an 
unlucky  spring  of  some  three  feet  into  the  air,  catches  a 
glance  of  its  figure  in  the  mirrored  walls  of  a silk-mercer  s, 
and,  startled  at  the  sight,  dashes  through  the  first  court,  carry- 
inff  perbaps  EfewyErds  upon  its  bEckjSoniG  r6d-fEC6dji)Eiilc6Gii- 
gaitered  little  stock  broker  ; whose  spattered  small-clothes 
are  for  a time  unregarded,  in  the  mighty  rush  of  drovers, 
butchers,  dogs,  and  idlers.  ^ 

Now  such  is  the  real  Greenwich  pensioner.  When  1 say 
Tcalf  I mean  one  who  abhors  London  worse  than  he  does  a 
Frenchman  ; who  thinks  there  is  nothing  to  1^  seen  1^  it, 
unless  it  he  Nelson’s  tomb  in  St.  Paul  s,  or  tbe  Ship  public- 
house,  in  Tooley-street. — London  is  to  him  a never-failing 
source  of  merriment ; that  is,  whilst  he  is  out  of  it.  He  sus 
at  Greenwich,  and  looking  as  sagely  as  a starling  ere  he 
snaps  at  a fly,  at  the  piled-up  clouds  of  smoke  hanging  over 
the  metropolis,  or  indeed  almost  propped  upon  its  chimney- 
pots, and,  stretching  forth  his  stick,  significantly  points  out 
to  his  former  ship-mates,  asking  them  it  they  do  not  think 
“ there  is  something  dark  over  there— something  of  an  ox- 
eye’  to  the  west?”  He  indeed  never  ventures  to  London, 
unless  it  he  a fresh  supply  of  tobacco,  or  to  pay  a quarterly 
visit  to  his  grand- daughter,  the  upper  housemaid  in  a gentle- 
man’s family — and  who  indeed  thinks  with  horror  upon  his 
call,  because  the  neighbours  laugh  at  the  cocked  hat  and  the 
shoe  buckles  of  her  relative;  hut  principally  because 
Richard  the  baker’s  young  man,  declares  he  hates  all  sauors.  ^ 
The  visit  is  never  a very  lengthened  one,  especially  it  the 
girl  lives  far  to  the  west : for  her  grandfather  has  to  call 
upon  Will  Somebody,  who  set  up,  with  his  prize-money,  a 
public-house  in  Wapping  ; so  off  he  starts,  hurries  up  the 
Strand,  touches  his  hat  from  a point  of  principle  as  Im  nears 
Somerset  House;  puts  out  more  canvass,  and  away  for  Temple 
Bar,  the  pensioner  has  not  yet,  however,  sat  for  ms  picture. 

We  have  all  read  of  crabs  being  despoiled  of  their  claws, 
locusts  of  their  entrails,  and  turtles  of  their  brams,  reneiviug 
in  lieu  thereof  a pellet  of  cotton,  yet  retaining  liie,  an 
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appearing,  in  the  words  of  the  experimentalizing  and  soft- 
hearted naturalist,  “very  lively  and  comfortable.”  Now, 
the  real  Greenwich  pensioner  distances  all  these;  he  is, 
indeed,  an  enigma  : nature  knows  not  what  to  make  of  him. 
He  hath  been  suspended,  like  a school-boy’s  bobcherry,  a 
hundred  times  over  the  chaps  of  death,  and  yet  still  been 
snatched  away  by  the  hand  of  Providence— to  whom,  indeed, 
his  many  hurts  and  dangers  have  especially  endeared  him. 
Ye  of  the  “ land  interest,”  ye  soft-faced  young  sparks,  who 
think  with  terror  upon  a razor  on  a frosty  morning— ye 
suffering  old  gentlemen,  who  pause  at  a linen-draper’s,  and 
pass  the  flannel  between  your  fingers,  as  time  verges  towards 
October — ye  martyrs  to  a winter  cough — ye  racked  with  a 
quarterly  tooth-ache— all  ye  of  household  ailings,  look  upon 
this  hacked,  shivered  piece  of  clay,  this  Greenwich  pensioner ; 
consider  of  how  many  of  his  powers  he  is  despoiled — see 
where  the  cutlass  and  the  boarding-pike  have  ploughed  up 
and  pierced  his  flesh ; see  where  the  bullet  has  glanced, 
I singeing  by  : and  when  you  have  reckoned  up — if  they  are 
to  be  reckoned — his  many  scars,  above  all,  look  at  his  hard, 
contented,  weather-barnacled  face,  and  then,  gentle  specta- 
tors, complain  of  your  rheums,  your  joint-twitchings,  and 
corns  ! 


Why,  this  Greenwich  X)ensioner  is  in  himself  a record  of  the 
last  forty  years’  war.  He  is  a breathing  volume  of  naval 
history:  not  an  event  but  is  somewhere  indented  in  him  with 
steel  or  lead;  he  has  been  the  stick  in  which  the  English  Mars 
has  notched  his  cricket-matches,  when  24-pounders  were  balls, 
and  mainmasts  wickets.  See,  in  his  blinded  eye  is  Howe’s 
victory  on  the  glorious  First  of  June;  that  stump  of  what  was 
once  an  arm,  is  Nile;  and  in  his  wooden  leg,  read  Trafalgar. 
As  to  his  scars,  a gallant  action,  or  a desperate  cutting-out,  is 
noted  in  everyone  of  them.  And  what  was  the  old  felloAv’s 
only  wish,  as  with  a shattered  knee  he  lay  in  the  cockpit  under 
the  surgeon’s  hand — what  was  his  earnest  supplication  to  the 
wet-eyed  messmate  who  bore  him  down  the  hatchway  ? 
Simply,  that  he  would  save  him  one  of  the  splinters  of  the 
mainmast  of  the  Victory,  to  make  of  it  a leg  for  Sundays!  His 
wish  was  granted;  and  at  Greenwich,  always  on  the  seventh 
day,  and  also  on  the  21st  of  October,  is  he  to  be  seen,  propped 
npon  the  inestimable  splinter,  which,  from  labour,  time,  and 
bees’- wax,  has  taken  the  dark  glossiness  of  mahogany.  What 
1 face  he  has!  What  a certain  consciousness  of  his  superiority 
m his  own  element  at  times  puffs  out  of  his  lip,  and  gives  a 
judden  twitch  to  his  head!  But  ask  him  in  what  quarter  sets 
;he  ■wind — and  note  how,  with  his  one  eye,  he  will  glance  at 
/oil  from  top  to  toe;  and,  without  ever  raising  his  head  or 
land  to  make  a self-inquiry,  answers  you  at  once,  as  though 
t was  a question  he  was  already  prepared  for!  And  so,  in- 
leed,  he  is;  it  being  his  first  business,  on  rising,  to  consult  the 
veather.  The  only  way  to  gain  his  entire  confidence,  is  at 
•nee,  as  frankly  to  avow  your  utter  ignorance,  and  his 
uperiority;  and  then,  after  he  has  leered  at  you  with  an  eye, 
which  there  is  a meeting  of  contempt,  good-humour,  and 
elf  importance,  he  is  wholly  your  own;  and  will  straightway 
auncli  into  the  South  Seas,  coast  along  the  shores  of  Guinea, — 
here,  by  the  bye,  he  will  tell  you  be  once  fell  in  love  with  a 
legress,  who,  however,  jilted  him  for  the  cook, — and  then  he 
ill  launch  out  about  Admiral  Duncan — take  you  a voyage 
ith  him  round  Cape  Horn,  where  a mermaid  appeared,  and 
ung  a song  to  the  ship’s  crew;  and  wdio  indeed  blew  aside  the 
lusket-shots  that  were  ungallantly  fired  at  her  in  requital  of 
er  melody.  But  our  pensioner  has  one  particular  story;  hear 
im  through  that,  suffer  yourself  to  be  wholly  astounded  at 
s recital,  and,  if  you  were  not  a landsman,  he  would  instantly 
reet  you  as  his  dearest  friend.  The  heroes  of  this  same  story 
re  our  pensioner  and  a shark;  a tremendous  shark  that  used 
) be  the  terror  of  the  harbour  of  St.  Thomas’s.  Upon  this 
lark,  and  the  piece  of  mainmast  of  the  Victory,  is  our  pen- 
oner  content  to  rest  all  his  importance  during  his  life,  and 
is  fame  with  posterity.  He  will  tell  you  that  he,  being  caterer 
' the  mess,  let  fall  a piece  of  beef  out  at  the  port-hole,  which 
lis  terrible  shark  received  into  its  jaw-s,  and  twisted  its  body 
ost  provokingly  at  tlie  delicious  mouthful.  Hereupon  our 
iiisioner — it  was  before,  he  reminds  you,  he  had  lost  a limb — 
iks  leave  of  the  first  lieutenant  (for  the  captain  was  on  shore) 


to  have  a bout  with  the  shark:  leave  being  granted,  all  the 
crew  are  quickly  in  the  shrouds,  and  upon  the  hammock- 
netting,  to  see  Tom — “ tackle  the  shark.”  Our  pensioner  now 
enters  into  a minute  detail  of  how,  having  armed  himself  with 
a long  knife,  he  jumped  overboard,  dived  under  the  shark, 
which  he  saw  approaching  with  distended  jaws,  and  infiicted 
a tremendous  wound  with  the  knife  in  the  belly  of  the  fish ; 
this  is  repeated  thrice,  when  the  shark  turns  itself  upon  its 
back — a boat  is  let  down,  and  both  the  conqueror  and  the  con- 
quered are  quickly  received  upon  deck.  You  are  doubtless 
astonished  at  this;  he  however,  adds  to  your  surprise,  by  telling 
you  that  the  mess  regaled  off  the  piece  of  beef  recovered  from 
the  fish ; be  more  astounded  at  this,  although  mingle  no  doubt 
in  your  astonishment,  and  he  will  straightway  promise  some  day 
to  treat  your  eyes  with  a sight  of  a set  of  chequer-men,  cut 
from  the  very  dorsal  bone  of  the  immolated  shark ! To  be  the 
hearer  of  a sailor’s  tale,  is  something  like  undergoing  the 
ancient  ordeal  of  red-hot  plough-shares;  be  innocent  of  un- 
belief, and  you  may,  as  was  held,  journey  safely;  doubt  the 
smallest  point,  and  you  are  quickly  withered  into  nought. 

What  an  odd  contrast  to  his  early  life  is  the  state  of  a Green- 
wich pensioner!  It  is  as  though  a part  of  the  angry  and 
foaming  sea  should  lie  stagnant  in  a bathing-tub.  All  his 
business  is  to  recount  his  former  adventures — to  plod  about, 
and  look  with  a disdainful  eye  at  trees,  and  brick  and  mortar ; 
or,  when  he  would  indulge  in  a fit  of  spleen,  to  walk  down  to 
the  river’s  side,  and  let  his  gall  feed  upon  the  mishaps  of  Lon- 
don apprentices,  who,  fearless  of  consequences,  may  have 
ventured  some  five  miles  from  home  in  not  a “ trim-built 
wherry.”  A Greenwich  pensioner  fresh  from  sea  is  a most 
preposterous  creature ! he  gets  up  every  morning  for  a week, 
a month,  and  still  finds  himself  in  the  same  place;  he  knows 
not  what  to  make  of  it — he  feels  the  strangeness  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  would,  had  he  the  patience  and  the  wit,  liken  himself 
to  a hundred  unsettled  things.  Compare  him  to  a hippopota- 
mus in  a gentleman’s  park,  and  he  would  tell  you,  ho  had  in 
his  day  seen  a hippopotamus,  and  then,  with  a good-natured 
grunt,  acquiesce  in  the  resemblance;  or  to  a jolly-boat  in  a 
flower-garden;  or  to  a sea-gull  in  the  cage  of  a canary;  or  to  a 
porpoise  upon  a hearth-rug;  or  to  a boatswain’s-whistle  in  a 
nursery ; or  to  a marling-spike  in  a milliner’s  work-room;  or 
to  a tar-barrel  in  a confectioner’s;  with  any  one  or  all  of  these 
misplaced  articles  would  our  unsettled  pensioner  sympathise, 
until  time  shall  have  reconciled  him  to  his  asylum;  and  even 
then,  his  fancy,  like  the  shells  upon  our  mantel-piece,  will 
sound  of  the  distant  and  the  dangerous  ocean.  At  Greenwich, 
however,  the  mutilated  old  sailor  has  time  enough  to  indulge 
in  the  recollection  of  his  early  days,  with  what  wisdom  he  may, 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  meet  in  another  world  those  whom  his 
arm  may  have  sent  thither  long  before.  Death,  at  length, 
gently  lays  the  veteran  upon  his  back — his  last  Avords,  as  the 
sailor  puts  his  withered  hand  upon  his  heart,  are,  “ all’s  well,” 
and  sea  and  earth  have  passed  aivay.  His  body,  which  had 
been  for  forty  years  a bulwark  to  the  land,  now  demands  of  it 
but  “ two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth;”  and  if  aught  could  spring 
from  the  tomb  characteristic  of  its  inmate,  from  the  grave  of 
the  pensioner  would  arise  the  stout  unbending  oak — it  would 
be  his  fitting  monument;  and  the  carolling  of  the  birds  in  its 
branches  would  be  his  loud,  his  artless  epitaph. 

The  Greenwich  pensioner,  wherever  ive  meet  with  him,  is 
a fine,  quaint  memento  of  our  national  greatness,  and  our  for- 
tunate locality.  We  should  look  upon  him  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Neptune,  and  bend  our  spirit  towards  him  accordingly. 
But  that  is  not  sufficient;  we  have  individual  acknowledgments 
to  make  to  him  for  the  comforts  of  a long  safety.  Let  us  but 
consider,  as  we  look  at  his  Avooden  supporter,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  leg,  the  cannon  ball  might  have  scattered  us  in 
our  tea  parlour — the  bullet  Avbich  deprived  him  of  his  orb  of 
vision,  might  have  stricken  Our  Village  from  our  hand,  Avhilst 
ensconced  in  our  study;  the  cutlass  Avhich  cleaved  his  slioulder, 
might  have  demolished  our  china  vase  or  our  globe  of  golden 
fish : — instead  of  which,  hemmed  round  by  such  walls  of  stout 
and  honest  flesh,  Ave  have  lived  securely,  participating  in  every 
peaceful  and  domestic  comfort,  and  neither  heard  the  roar  of 
the  cannon  nor  seen  its  smoke.  Shakspere  has  compared 
England  to  “a  swan’s  nest”  in  the  Avorld’s  pool:”  let  us  be 
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nautical  in  our  similes,  and  liken  her  to  a single  lemon -kernel 
in  a a huge  bowl  of  punch : who  is  it  that  has  prevented  thC| 
kernel  from  being  ladled  down  the  throat  of  despotism,  from 
becoming  but  an  atom  of  the  great,  loathsome  mass  ? — our  Green- 
wich pensioner.  Who  has  kept  our  houses  from  being  trans- 
formed into  barrackSj  and  our  cabbage-markets  into  parades  ? 
— again,  and  again,  let  it  be  answered — the  Greenwich  pensioner. 
Reader,  if  the  next  time  you  see  the  tar,  you  should  perchance 
have  with  you  your  wife  and  smiling  family,  think  that  if  their 
tenderness  has  never  been  shocked  by  scenes  of  blood  and 
terror,  you  owe  such  quietude  to  a Greenwich  pensioner. 
Indeed,  I know  not  if  a triennial  progress  of  the  Greenwich 
establishment  through  the  whole  kingdom  would  not  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  beneficial  eflects--fathers  would  teach 
their  little  ones  to  lisp  thanksgivings  unto  God  that  they  were 
born  in  England,  as  reminded  of  their  happy  superiority  by 
the  withered  form  of  every  Greenwich  nensioner  ! 


LOSS  OF  THE  LEOPOLDINA  ROSA. 

The  following  distressing  details  of  the  loss  of  the  Leo- 
poldina  Rosa,  are  supplied  by  a person  who  was  on  board — 
“ The  Leopoldina  Rosa  left  Bayonne  early  in  May  for  Monte 
Video,  having  on  board,  besides  her'  captain  and  crew,  303 
passengers,  men,  women,  and  children,  nearly  all  industrious 
emigrants,  from  the  Basque  country,  who  were  on  their  way 
to  the  plains  of  Uruguay.  After  a long  passage,  and  when 
approaching  her  destination,  the  vessel  was  assailed  by  a se- 
vere storm,  and  during  the  night  was  thrown  on  one  of  the 
reefs,  called  the  Castillos,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Uruguay, 
at  a distance  of  about  forty  leagues  from  Monte  Video.  At 
daylight,  when  Captain  Frappez,  the  commander  of  the 
Leopoldina,  could  clearly  perceive  his  situation,  it  was  evi- 
dent to  him  that  no  hope  could  be  entertained  of  saving  the 
vessel.  His  attention,  was,  therefore,  exclusively  directed 
to  the  crew  and  passengers.  He  first  despatched  a boat  with 
a rope  for  the  shore,  but  the  breakers  were  so  high  that  it 
foundered  immediately  ; the  men  who  were  in  it,  however, 
were  able  to  regain  the  vessel.  He  then  desired  a sailor, 
who  was  a good  swimmer,  to  take  a small  rope  to  the  shore 
tied  to  his  body,  with  the  intention,  when  landed,  of  drawing 
to  him  a cable  attached  to  the  other  end,  but  the  man  refused 
as  did  also  all  the  other  sailors  who  were  applied  to,  although 
the  lives  of  more  than  three  hundred  passengers  might  have 
been  saved  by  this  act  of  courage.  At  length  the  crew,  with 
the  exception  ot  only  three  men,  made  arrangements  for 
their  own  safety,  by  means  of  spars,  &c.  Most  of  those  who 
remained  on  board  were  either  deterred  from  following  the 
example  of  those  who  had  plunged  into  the  sea,  by  seeing 
assembled  there  an  immense  number  of  those  wretches,  the 
Gauchos,  who  watch  the  wrecks  on  the  coast  for  the  purposes 
of  pillage,  and  massacre  those  who  offer  resistance  ; or  they 
werep^ents,  whose  feelings  would  not  allow  them  to  abandon 
their  offspring.  As  the  day  wore,  the  tempest  increased  in 
violence,  and  the  waves  swejpt  the  deck  with  fury.  All  who 
remained  on  board  sought  refuge  on  the  poop  or  in  the  cabin, 
where  they  were  huddled  by  awaiting  death,  and  having  for 
consolation  only  the  cheering  words  of  the  captain,  who  From 
time  to  time  visited  them,  and  made  them  hope  for  a change 
in  their  favour.  Captain  Frappez  never  abandoned  the 
hope  of  safety ; and  watching  the  horizon,  predicted  that  the 
storm  would  subside  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  as  it  really 
did  ; but,  unfortunately,  although  the  sea  in  the  offing  be- 
came comparatively  calm,  the  breakers  at  the  same  time 
inuch  more  violent.  During  the  whole  of  this  ter- 
iible  day,  the  Leopoldina  resisted  the  fury  of  the  waves,  but 
towards  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  stern  gave  way, 
and  was  separated  from  the  body  of  the  vessel.  , The  scene 
now  became  dreadful.  More  than  sixty  persons,  who  were 
standing  on  the  poop  when  this  accident  occurred,  were  in 
a moment  cast  into  the  sea,  and  nearly  all  of  them,  men, 
children,  were  drowned.  Night  now  came  on, 
and  the  waves  from  time  to  time  swept  away  several  of  the 
poor  wretches  who  were  on  the  portion  of  the  vessel  which 
remamed  above  water.  The  long  boat,  which  had  up  to 
this  time  been  preserved,  and  which  had  offered  a last  chance 


of  escape,  was  carried  away  and  dashed  to  pieces  This  was 
followed  almost  immediately  bv  the  separation  of  the  re 
maming  part  of  the  hull  of  the  Leopoldina,  and  all  who  were 
on  it  had  no  other  chance  of  avoiding  death  than  graspine  the 
planks,  and  sustaining  themselves  for  a time  upon  them 
Only  the  most  robust,  however,  were  able  to  avail  themselves? 
ot  this  succour.  Those  poor  creatures  who  were  denied  this  i 
chance  sunk  almost  immediately,  and  of  the  number  who  had  ’ 
profited  by  it  several  were  forced  off  by  the  waves  and? 
drowned  ; others  expired  from  exhaustion  or  injury  as  they  ’ 
touched  the  shore.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-one  passengers 
perished,  72  escaped  as  by  miracle.  These  were  protected 
trom.the  brutality  of  the  Gauchos  by  the  firmness  of  Don 
V incinti  Acosta  and  Don  Natalie  Molina,  who  were  on  the 
spot  to  render  assistance.  The  survivors  were  subsequently 
taken  on  board  the  French  schooner  L’Eclair,  wh^e  they 
were  treated  with  great  kindness.  Amongst  the  sufferersi 
was  the  captain  of  the  Leopoldina,  who  remained  with  hisi 
vessel  until  she  went  entirely  to  pieces,  when,  seizing  a' 
plank,  he  endeavoured  to  reach  the  shore,  but  was  dashed' 
against  the  rocks  and  killed.  , « « 


STORM  AND  APPALLING  SHIPWRECK. 

On  Friday,  November  29,  1839,  the  coast  of  Scotland 
experienced  a severe  storm,  which,  it  is  to  be  dreaded,  has 
caused  extensive  devastation  amongst  the  shipping.  W^e 
have  just  received  authentic  accounts  of  a melancholy  ship- 
wreck which  happened  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  immediately 
opposite  Boarhills  near  King’s  Barns,  and  about  half-way 
between  Fife  Ness  and  St.  Andrew’s.  The  details  of  thi^ 
disastrous  occurrence  are  truly  lamentable.  On  Frida;^ 
afternoon,  about  five  o’clock,  a vessel  was  observed  at  a con-i 
siderable  distance  from  the  coast,  apparently  labouring  undei 
great  distress,  and  in  vain  attempting  to  round  Fife  Ness. 
The  raging  of  the  storm,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  pre-| 
vented  the  Coast  Guard  on  shore  from  keeping  the  vessel  in 
sight ; but  the  only  survivor  of  the  crew  gives  a succinct  ac- 
count of  the  deplorable  catastrophe.  The  vessel  was  the 
Peterel,  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  David  Parry,  master,  bound 
from  Dalhousie,  in  North  America,  to  Stockton,  with  timber 
She  was  a new  brig  of  about  200  tons  burthen.  After  night 
closed  in,  the  captain  and  crew  did  everything  in  their  powei 
to  keep  the  vessel  at  sea,  but  in  vain.  She  was  gradually 
driven  by  the  force  of  the  gale  towards  the  shore.  At  about 
one  o’clock  they  let  go  both  anchors,  which  were  immediately 
dragged,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  vessel  was  thrown  with 
treniendous  force  on  the  rocks.  The  crew  took  to  the  rigging, 
but  in  a moment  a resistless  sea  broke  over  the  Peterel,  and 
with  awful  violence  split  her  in  two,  fair  along  the  middle 
of  the  deck.  In  the  dreadful  confusion  of  that  terrible 
crisis  the  survivor  dropped  from  his  place  on  the  rigging 
upon  a log  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  On  it,  howj 
ever,  his  life  was  exposed  to  dreadful  hazard.  'The  cargo  was 
tossed  about  by  the  waves  as  if  the  immense  logs  of  wood 
were  light  as  straws  ; and  the  risk  of  being  crushed  to  death 
in  their  collision  was  described  as  ten  times  greater  than  thai 
of  drowning.  The  poor  fellow,  however,  clung  to  his  lasi 
hope,^and  was  at  length  thrown,  in  an  exceedingly  exhausted 
state  upon  the  beach.  With  the  greatest  exertion  hennana- 
ged  to  crawl  a short  distance  from  the  sea  ; and,  exposed  to^ 
the  bitter  blast  of  that  dreadful  night,  almost  dead  with 
fatigue,  cold  and  hunger,  he  awaited  the  dawn  of  morning 
It  displayed  a fearful  prospect  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  vessel  was  literally  dashed  to  pieces,  and  the 
shore,  to  a very  considerable  extent,  was  strewn  with  frag-, 
ments  of  the  wreck,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  cargo^ 
But  a more  melancholy  and  heart-rending  sight  was  prepared^ 
for  the  spectators.  The  bodies  of  six  of  the  crew,  and  that 
of  a lady,  were  found  on  the  beach,  and  the  poor  fellow— 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  merciless  havoc  of  the  storm — was 
discovered  almost  insensible,  crouching  behind  a dyke  near 
the  shore.  His  name  was  found  to  be  Henry  Thoms,  and  he, 
is  a native  of  Wales.  He  stated  that  the  vessel,  on  her' 
homeward  voyage,  touched  at  Stromness,  being  wind-bound 
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tnd  the  lady  -whose  body  was  found,  had  embarked  at  that 
port.  Her  trunk  was  cast  on  shore,  and  on  being  opened 
ihere  was  found  inside  a valuable  gold  watch,  £400  in  bills, 
ind  a quantity  of  wearing  apparel.  Her  name  was  ascer- 
:ained  ,to  be  Elizabeth  Westgaff,  and  the  papers  contained 
n the  trunk  lead  us  to  suppose  that  she  belongs  to  Jlichmond, 
n Yorkshire.  Henry  Thoms  does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted 
vith  the  surnames  of  his  brother  seamen.  The  six  cast  on 
ihore  were  fine  stout  fellows,  about  thirty  years  of  age.  Al- 
ogether  there  were  nine  of  a crew,  with  one  passenger.  A 
)lack  man  and  a boy  are  still  missing. 


THE  CASKET  LIGHTS 


Are  built  on  a rock  forming  the  extremity  of  a broken  ledge, 
«^hich  extends  in  a westerly  and  northerly  direction  from 
Uderney  about  seven  miles.  Erom  the  nearest,  or  most 
lortherly  point  of  Guernsey,  they  bear  north  and  by  east, 
.istant  about  twelve  miles,  and  are  -visible  in  clear  weather 
rom  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  island. 

The  rock  is  of  a whitish  sand-stone,  drawing  to  a rose-colour, 
nd  assumes  a singular  appearance  by  taking  a schistic  form, 
wo  transversal  and  parrallel  fissures  are  particularly  remark- 
ble.  It  rises  about  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and 
le  top  of  the  towers  or  lanterns  about  fifty. 

Tliree  towers,  placed  triangularly,  are  connected  by  walls 
)rraing  an  area,  which  contains  a plot  of  ground  where  a few 
jgetables  are  grown  in  soil  brought  from  Alderney;  a small 
ouse  for  the  aecommodation  of  the  agent  of  the  Trinity-house, 
hen  he  may  have  occasion  to  visit  the  establishment;  a bake 


)use,  and  conveniences  for  the  workmen  who  may  occasionally 


necessary  repairs,  such  as  a carpenter’s 


>me  to 
top,  &c. 

In  each  lantern  is  a reflector,  round  which  a circle  of  Argand 
mps  revolve  horizontally,  by  a simple  machine,  not  unlike 
at  ©f  a common  culinary  jack.  The  projection,  en  potence, 
the  right  of  one  of  the  towers,  shelters  from  the  weather  the 
lilies  and  weight  which  work  its  revolver;  the  tower  itself 
t being  of  a sufficient  height  from  the  rock,  to  afford  play  to 
e machinery  which  is  iiecessary,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  have  a 
Dultaneous  action  with  that  of  the  others. 

The  revoMng  of  the  lamps  produces  a twinkling  effect, 
lich  with  their  number,  should  sufficiently  distinguish  these 
hts  from  others.  A Russian  man-of-war  was,  notwith- 
-nding,  lost  here  some  years  ago.  This  vessel  was  observed 
the  night  steering  for  the  Caskets,  but  bearing  a little  to  the 
itward,  and  consequently  between  the  Caskets  and  Alderney, 
passing  through  a narrow  interstice  in  the  ledge,  so  as  to 
clear  of  all  the  dangers,  she  was  seen  to  tack,  apparently 
the  purpose  of  getting  to  the  westward  of  the  rock,  when 
struck,  and  every  soul  perished! 

?hese  unfortunate  people  are  supposed,  on  entering  the 
tish  Channel,  to  have  first  made  these  lights,  and  that  in 
h a direction  as  to  keep  two  in  one,  thus  mistaking  them 
the  Lizard-lights,  until  they  came  abreast  of  the  rock,  when 
7 opened  the  third,  found  their  error,  and  by  endeavouring 

Bxtricate  themselves,  were  precipitated  into  that  destruction 
thought  they  had  most  miraculously 

he  interior  economy  of  this  place  cannot,  we  think,  fail  to 
I ateresting  to  our  readers.  The  inhabitants  generally  con- 
•lof  one  family,  whose  duty  is  rather  severe — watching  and 
ming  the  lamps  at  night — particularly  in  vdnter,  when  the 
y of  the  sea  flies  over,  perhaps  to  double  the  height  of  the 
Ts,  and  the  waves  dashing  with  such  violence  as  to  break 
)ancs  of  glass  of  tlie  lanterns,  although  of  an  extraordinary 
mess. 

icir  supplies  of  the  necessaries  of  life  from  the  Trinity- 
e,  consisting  of  the  best  salt  meat,  biscuit,  flour,  &c.  &c. 
very  liberal,  and  of  the  first  quality.  They  occasionally! 

I the  weather  permits,  receive  fresh  provisions  and  vegcta- 
Wjroni  Alderney.  When  to  this  is  added  their  own  poultry, 
the  produce  of  their  garden,  the  great  abundance  of  fisli 
1 they  catcli  from  the  rock  in  summer,  and  eitlu  r con- 
fresl),  or  cure  for  tlieir  winter  use,  tlieir  situation  is,  in 


this  respect,  most  comfortable;  and  indeed  the  air  of  content 
the  personal  cleanliness  and  cheerfulness  of  these  people  were 

remarkable.  ^ ^ 

One  mode  of  fishing  deserves  mentioning  for  its  ingenuity 
A lobster-pot,  properly  loaded  to  insure  its  sinking,  was  placed 
on  a float,  and  to  each  was  attached  a cord  held  by  the  fisher- 
man, who  suffered  this  apparatus  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
current,  until  in  a proper  situation,  when,  by  twitching  away 
the  float,  the  pot  sunk,  and  was  pulled  in  after  remaining  a 
sufficient  time. 

Rain-water  they  save  in  cisterns,  usually  adequate  to  their 
wants,  although  in  dry  seasons  it  has  been  necessary  to  pro- 
cure a supply  from  Alderney. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  pigeons  quickly  degenerate 
here  in  size,  probably  from  the  want  of  green  vegetable  food. 
An  eagle  which  had  taken  up  its  abode  on  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring rocks,  some  years  ago,  carried  off  many. 

In  the  dark  winter  nights  it  is  not  unusual  for  wild  fowl 
attracted  by  the  light,  to  dash  themselves  against  the  glass* 
and  be  taken  up  dead  in  the  morning. 

There  are  two  landing  places  for  boats,  which  are  impracti- 
cable but  in  calm  weather,  and  scarcely  ever  both  at  the  same 
tirne;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  have  certain  signals  to 
point  out  the  safest.  And  on  the  subject  of  signals,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  they  have  a telegraph,  with  which  thev 
communicate  with  Alderney. 


A CALM  AT  SEA. 


About  the  time  of  the  failing  of  the  wind,  the  obscui’e 
vapour  which  had  so  long  prevailed,  melted  into  a thin  and 
yellow  haze,  through  which  a tropical  sun  transfused,  with 
power  unsubdued,  its  majesty  of  light,  and  furnace  glow  of 
heat. 

It  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  owing  to  the  oppressive  influence  of 
c^ate,  and  the  languor  it  induces,  joined  with  the  monotony 
of  maritime  life,  without  exertion,  that  the  crew  of  a ship  be- 
calmed in  the  Indian  Ocean,  so  often  lose  all  self-confldence, 
and  give  way  to  nervous  impressions  of  despondency.  It  is 
certain  at  least,  that  such  feelings  are  sometimes  carried  so 
mr,  that,  grown  wild  with  a pining  desire  for  that  home  which 
he  fancies  he  shall  never  revisit,  the  young  voyager  has  been 
known  to  leave  his  cot,  and  pass  over  the  side  of  the  sliip, 
under  the  delirious  impression  that  the  sea  around  him,  gro-Nvn 
vividly  green  from  the  reflection  of  the  amber -tinted  haze 
which  then  frequently  prevails,  is  nothing  less  than  the  be- 
loved flelds  that  witnessed  the  sports  of  his  childhood;  and 
from  ihis  flattering  delusion,  the  doomed  wretch . is  only 
awakened  as  the  waters  engulph  him  in  their  cold  embrace  for 
ever. 

Predisposed  by  the  occurrence  of  so  many  real  and  fletitious 
dangers,  the  crew  of  the  Ganges  now  readily  gave  way  to  the 
enervating  influence  of  their  situation.  Without  present  occu- 
pation, or  certainty  as  to  the  future,  they  huddled  together  in 
detached  groups,  and  seeking  the  coolest  parts  of  the  ship, 
spent  the  tedious  hours  in  recounting  marvellous  adventures, 
said  to  have  been  encountered  by  hapless  mariners. 

Among  other  prodigies,  the  histories  of  such  I'atal  calms 
were  related;  and  how  the  elemental  lethargy  had  been  pro- 
longed, from  weeks  to  months,  until  at  last  the  grinding  pains 
of  famine  clung  to  a whole  ship’s  company. 

And  then  they  told,  how,  day  by  day,  the  men  grew  ravenous, 
and  found  the  sodden  leather  from  the  ship’s  pumps,  and  their 
very  shoes,  delicious  food:  and  then,  when  these  were  gone, 
and  hours  had  rolled  on  hours,  witliout  a chance  of  hope, 
though  each  to  patience  was  an  age! — how,  like  a troop  of 
wolves  at  bay,  they  circled  round,  and  watched,  with  greedy 
joy,  the  last  faint  struggles  of  a messmate,  expiring  of  the 
hunger  felt  by  all. 

And  liow  before  the  death  film  had  altogetherdimmedhisdying 
I eyes,  the  lini])  and  wasted  limbs  were  gashed  ; and  how,  with 
vampin’  {liir.st,  they  drained  the  empty  veins,  tore  the  shrivelled 
: inews  Irom  the  bones,  and  gorged  to  madness  on  the  soul- 
revolting  banquet. 
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INHUMANITY  OF  EARL  ST.  VINCENT. 

Four  sailors,  who  had  exhibited  symptoms  of  mutinous  con- 
duct on  board  the  St.  George,  were  promptly  and  gallantly 
seized  by  two  of  the  officers;  a boat  was  immediately  lowered 
down,  and  the  prisoners  were  conveyed  on  board  the  Ville  de 
Paris,  on  board  of  which  ship  they  were  put  in  irons,  and  kept 
under  the  poop-awning,  in  charge  of  two  sentinels,  and  under 
the  eye  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch.  A court-martial  was 
ordered  for  the  following  day;  and  when  the  prisoners  crossed 
the  quarter-deck  to  go  into  the  boat,  and  be  conveyed  to  the 
flag-ship  of  the  second  in  command.  Lord  St.  Vincent  thus 
addressed  them:  “ My  friends,  I hope  you  are  innocent;  but, if 
guilty,  I recommend  you  instantly  to  set  about  making  your 
peace  with  God;  for  if  you  are  condemned,  and  there  is  day- 
light to  hang  you,  you  will  die  this  day.” 

They  were  all  condemned — but  it  was  late  before  the  trial 
was  over;  and  the  president  of  the  court-martial  told  them 
that  they  should  have  till  Monday  morning  to  prepare  them- 
selves. Having  said  this,  he  carried  the  proceedings  of  the 
court,  and  the  sentence,  to  the  commander-in-chief. 

Lord  St.  Vincent  said:  “ Sir,  when  you  passed  the  sentence 
your  duty  was  complete — you  had  no  right  to  say  that  the 
execution  of  it  should  be  suspended;”  and  he  instantly  gave 
out  an  order  that  it  should  be  carried  into  effect  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Sunday,  at  nine  o’clock. 

It  had  been  the  usual  practice  in  the  navy  for  the  boat’s 
crevrs  of  the  different  ships,  which  attended  on  these  occasions, 
to  draw  lots  which  of  them  should  go  on  board  the  ship  where 
the  punishment  was  to  take  place,  to  man  the  yard-rope,  and 
assist  in  the  execution;  but  on  this  occasion  the  admiral,  in 
order  to  mark  his  disjdeasure  at  the  conduct  of  the  crew  of 
the  St.  George,  desired  that  they  alone  should  be  the  execu- 
tioners. He  also  commanded,  that  as  soon  as  the  culprits  were 
suspended  at  the  yard-arm,  every  ship  in  the  fleet  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  performance  of  divine  service.  Acsordingly,  at 
the  appointed  time  the  fatal  gun  was  fired,  and  the  unhappy 
men  were  run  up  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  of  it;  each  ship 
then  hoisted  a pendant  at  her  mizen-peak,  the  signal  for  divine 
service,  and  all  were  assembled  at  prayers.  Sudi  was  Sunday 
morning  under  the  command  of  Earl  St.  Vincent! 

The  biographer,  however,  has  not  stated  that  this  president 
of  the  court-martial — the  gallant  Sir  Charles  Thompson — was 
was  so  disgusted  with  the  treatment  he  received  on  the  occa- 
sion, that  he  returned  to  England  very  shortly  afterwards. 
Nor  is  the  anecdote  fully  related.  Sir  Charles  went  on  board 
the  flag-ship,  and  on  reminding  his  lordship  that  the  following 
day  was  Sunday,  St.  Vincent  replied,  with  asperity,  “ I don’t 
want  you  to  tell  me  what  day  it  is.  I know  the  day  of  the 
week  as  well  as  you  do,  sir.  You  have  only  to  obey  my 
orders.”  The  rear-admiral  retired,  and  the  mandate  took  its 
course — 

“ For  who  shall  e’er  the  argument  confute 
Where  power  prevails,  and  no  man  dare  dispute?” 


SAILING  SONG. 

We  have  left  the  still  earth  for  the  billows  and  breeze, 
’Neath  the  brightest  of  moons  on  the  bluest  of  seas ; 

We  have  music — hark!  hark!  there’s  a tone  o’er  the  deep. 
Like  the  murmuring  breath  of  a lion  asleep. 

There’s  enough  of  bold  dash  in  the  rich  foam  that  laves. 
Just  to  whisper  the  slumber -wrapt  might  of  the  waves; 
But  yet  there’s  a sweetness  about  the  full  swell, 

Like  the  song  of  the  mermaid — the  chords  of  the  shell. 

We  have  jewels — oh!  what  is  your  casket  of  gems 
To  the  pearls  hanging  thick  on  the  red  coral  stems? 

Are  there  homes  of  more  light  than  the  one  where  we  are? 
For  it  nestles  the  dolphin  and  mirrors  the  star. 

We  may  creep,  we  may  scud,  we  may  rest,  we  may  fly; 
There’s  no  check  to  our  speed,  there’s  no  dust  for  our  eye. 
Oh ! well  may  our  spirits  grow  wild  as  the  breeze, 

’Neath  tlie  briglitest  of  moons  on  the  bluets  of  seas ! 


THE  FRENCH  MARINER. 

A BALLAD. 

By  Robert  Bloomfield. 

An  old  French  Mariner  am  I, 

Whom  time  hath  rendered  poor  and  gray , 

Hear,  conquering  Britons,  ere  I die. 

What  anguish  prompts  me  thus  to  say. 

I’ve  rode  o’er  many  a dreadful  wave. 

I’ve  seen  the  reeking  blood  descend: 

I’ve  heard  the  last  groif^ns  of  the  brave; 

The  shipmate  dear,  the  steady  friend. 

’Twas  when  De  Grasse  the  battle  joined, 

And  struck  on  April’s  natal  morn . 

I left  three  smiling  boys  behind. 

And  saw  my  country’s  lily  torn. 

There  as  I braved  the  storms  of  fate, 

Dead  in  my  arms  my  brother  fell ; 

Here  sits  forlorn  his  widow’d  mate. 

Who  weeps  whene’er  the  tale  I tell. 

Thy  reign,  sweet  Peace,  was  o’er  too  soon, 
War,  piecemeal,  robs  me  of  my  joy; 

For,  on  the  blood-stained  first  of  June, 

Death  took  my  eldest  favourite  boy. 

The  other  two  enraged  arose, 

“ Our  country  claims  our  lives,”  they  said. 

With  them  I lost  my  soul’s  repose. 

That  fatal  hour  my  last  hope  fled. 

With  Brueys  the  proud  Nile  they  sought, 
Where  one  in  lingering  wounds  expired; 

While  yet  the  other  bravely  fought 
The  Orient’s  magazine  was  fired. 

And  must  I mourn  my  country’s  shame, 

And  envious  curse  the  conquering  foe ! 

No  more  I feel  that  thirst  of  fame; 

All  I can  feel  is  private  woe. 

E’en  all  the  joy  that  vict’ry  brings, 

(Her  bellowing  guns  and  flaming  pride) 

Cold  momentary  comfort  flings 

Around  where  weeping  friends  reside. 

Whose  blighted  bud  no  sun  shall  cheer. 

Whose  lamp  of  life  no  longer  shine ; 

Some  parent,  brother,  child  most  dear. 

Who  ventured  and  who  died  like  mine. 

Proud  crested  fiend,  the  world’s  worst  foe. 
Ambition;  canst  thou  boast  one  deed, 

Whence  no  unsightly  horrors  flow. 

Nor  private  peace  is  seen  to  bleed? 

Ah ! why  do  these  old  eyes  remain 
To  see  succeeding  mornings  rise ! 

My  wife  is  dead,  my  children  slain, 

And  poverty  is  all  my  prize. 

Yet  shall  not  poor  enfeebled  age 
Breath  forth  revenge ; — but  kneel  and  pray — 

0 God,  who  seest  the  battle’s  rage. 

Take  from  men’s  hearts  that  rage  away. 

Fr(;m  the  vindictive  tongue  of  strife, 

Lid  hatred  and  false  glory  flee; 

That  babes  may  meet  advancing  life, 

Nor  feel  the  woes  that  light  on  me. 
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LOSS  OF  THE  LADY  HOBART. 

The  packet-ship,  Lady  Hobart,  commanded  by  Captain 
Wilbam  D.  Fellowes,  bound  for  England,  sailed  from  Halifax 
I on  June  23,  1803,  and  on  the  24th  hauled  to  the  northward,  in- 
tending to  pass  over  the  northern  part  of  the  Great  Bank  of 
Newfoundland,  with  a view  to  avoid  the  enemy’s  cruisers. 

On  the  26th,  at  seven,  a.m.,  being  then  in  latitude  44°  37',  and 
longitude  51o  20^  they  discovered  a large  schooner,  under 
French  colours,  with  her  deck  full  of  men,  standing  towards 
them.  From  her  manner  of  bearing  down  upon  them,  they 
concluded  that  she  had  been  apprised  of  the  war,  which  had  just 
then  commenced,  and  took  the  Lady  Hobart  for  a merchant 
brig.  They  accordingly  cleared  the  deck  for  action,  and  at 


dght,  the  schooner  being  within  range  of  her  guns,  the  Lady 
Hobart  fired  ^a  shot  at  her,  when  the  schooner  struck  her 
colours.  Having  sent  some  men  on  board  to  take  possession  of 
her,  she  proved  to  be  L’ Amiable  Julie,  ofPortLiberte,  of  eighty 
tons  burthen,  a new  and  strong-built  vessel,  from  the* island  of 
St.  Pierre,  laden  with  salt  fish,  and  commanded  by  Charles 
Rosse. 

After  taking  out  the  captain  and  crew,  the  prize  was  given 
in  charge  to  lieutenants  John  Little  and  William  Hughes,  of  his 
majesty’s  navy,  who  were  passengers  on  board  the  Lady  Hobart, 
and  who  very  handsomely  volunteered  their  services,  taking 
with  them  two  seamen  and  two  of  the  prisoners  to  assist  in 
navigating  the  prize.  At  ten  o’clock  the  same  morning,  they 
saw  two  schooners  a-head,  fired  a gun,  and  brought  them  to  ; 


when  finding  them  to  he  English,  and  bound  to  St.  John’s,  Uie 
French  prisoners  were  divided  between  them,  with  the  excep- 
of  the  captain,  mate,  and  a boy,  nephew  to  the  captain,  who 
earnestly  entreated  that  they  might  remain  on  board  the  packet. 

On  Tuesday,  June  28,  it  blew  a hard  gale  from  the  westward, 
with  a heavy  sea,  hazy  weather,  and  intervals  of  thick  fog. 
About  one  o’ciock  in  the  morning,  when  the  ship  was  going 
at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour  by  the  log,  she  struck  against 
an  island  of  ice  with  such  violence,  that  several  of  the  creAv ! 
were  pitched  out  of  their  hammocks.  The  captain  was  roused 
from  his  sleep  by  the  suddenness  of  the  sliock,  and  instantly 
ran  upon  deck,  and  ordered  the  helm  to  be  put  liard  a-port, 
when  the  ship  struck  again  upon  the  chesstree,  and  then  swung  i 
round  upon  her  heel,  the  stern-post  being  stove  in,  and  the  i 
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rudder  carried  away,  before  they  could  succeed  in  their  attempts 
to  haul  her  off.  At  this  time,  the  ice  appeared  to  hang  quite  over 
the  ship,  forming  a high  peak,  which  must  have  been  at  least 
twice  the  height  of  their  topmast  head.  The  length  of  the  island, 
as  near  as  they  could  judge,  Avas  from  a quarter  to  half  a mile. 

The  sea  "was  now  breaking  over  the  ice  in  a frightful  manner, 
and  the  water  rushed  in  so  fast,  that  in  a very  few  minutes  the 
hold  was  completely  filled.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  lighten 
the  ship;  the  guns  Avere  hoA'C  overboard,  the  ancliors  Avere  cut 
aAvay  from  the  boAvs,  two  sails  Avere  got  under  the  ship’s  bottom, 
botli  pumps  kept  going,  and  they  also  baled  Avitli  buckets  from 
the  main-hatchway,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  her  from  sink- 
ing; but  notAA'ithstanding  all  their  efforts,  she  settled  doAvn  in 
the  AA'ater  to  her  fore-chains  in  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour 
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Their  sittiation  now  became  perilous  in  tlie  extreme.  The 
captain,  who  was  aware  of  tlie  danger  of  a moment’s  delay  in 
hoisting  out  the  boats,  immediately  consulted  with  Captain 
Tliomas,  of  the  royal  navy,  who  was  a passenger,  and  Mr. 
Birgus,  the  master,  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  any  ^further 
eiTorts  to  save  the  ship,  and  also  as  to  the  possibility  ot  taking 
the  mail  into  the  boats,  in  the  event  of  their  being  able  to  get 
them  over  the  ship’s  side.  They  agreed  that  np  time  ought 
to  be  lost  in  hoisting  the  boats  out,  and  thab  vessel  was 

then  settling  f.ist,  the  i)reservation  of  the  crew  should  be  their 
lirst  consideration. 

That  tri!)ure  of  praise,  which  the  steady  discipline  and  good 
conduct  of  all  on  board  so  justly  merit,  ouglit  not  to  be  omitted. 
From  the  first  moiiieat  of  the  ship’s  striking,  not  a word  wan 


uttered  expressive  of  a desire  to  leave  the  wreck.  The  orders  i 
of  the  captain  were  promptly  obeyed;  and  though  every  moment  j 
increased  the  danger  of  perishing,  each  raan  waited  his  turn  to 
get  into  the  boats,  with  a coolness  and  composure  which  wasl 
never  surpassed,  and  scarcely  ever  equalled.  I 

Having  fortunately  succeeded  in  hoisting  out  the  cutter  and: 
jolly-boat,  the  sea  still  running  very  high,  they  placed  thej 
ladies  in  the  former.  One  young  lady.  Miss  Cottenham,  wasi 
so  terrified,  that  she  sprung  froni  the  gunwale  and  pitched  into: 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  eonsiderahleviolen.ee;  but  although 
such  an  a,ccident  might  have  been  produetive  of  effects  equally 
fatal  to  herself  and  theni  all,  it  was  not  attended  by  any  bad 
consequences.  The  few  provisions  which  had  been  saved  from 
the  nien’s  berths  were  then  put  into  the  boats,  which  were 
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quickly  veered  astern.  The  main-deck  forward  was  by  this 
time  under  water,  and  nothing  but  the  quarter-deck  appeared. 
The  men  were  then  ordered  into  the  boats,  and  the  mail,  after 
being  lasbed  to  some  iron  pigs  of  ballast,  was  thrown  overboard. 

• The  shi[)  was  now  rapidly  sinking,  when  the  captain,  having 
used  every  exertion  to  save  liis  men,  called  out  to  them  to  liaul 
up  and  receive  him,  as,  fearing  the  cutter  might  be  stove 
under  the  counter,  he  intended  to  drop  liimself  into  her  from 
the  end  of  the  trysail  boom.  He  desired  Mr.  Bargus,  the  mas- 
ter, who  remained  with  him  on  the  wreck  to  go  over  first;  but 
in  this  instance  he  replied,  that  he  begged  leave  to  disobey  his 
orders,  adding,  that  he  must  see  the  captain  safely  over  before 
lie  attempted  to  go  himself.  Oq  such  noble  behaviour,  the  cap- 
tain, in  his  desi>atches,  observes,  '“Suck  conduct,  at  sucli  a 


moinem:,  requires  no  comment;  but  I should  be  wanting  to  rny-B 
self  and  to  the  service,  if  I did  not  faithfully  state  to  your  lord-  ; 
ships  (the  postmasters  general,)  every  circumstance,  however 
trifling;  and  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  me  to  have  this  oppor-  / 
tunity  of  recording  an  incidem  so  honom-abie  to  a meritorious 
officer.” 

The  sea  ran  so  high  at  the  time  the  boats  were  hoisted  out, 
that  they  hardly  dared  flatter  themselves  they  should  get  them 
out  in  safety.  Indeed,  nothing  but  the  steady  and  orderly  con- 
duct of  the  crew  could  have  enabled  them  to  effect  an  under- 
taking which  was  attended  with  so  much  difficulty  and  danger; 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  observe,  tliat  not  a man  in  the  ship 
attempted  to  make  use  of  the  liquor,  wliicli  every  one  liad  in 
his  power.  As  aa  iuscance  of  this  resolution  and  .‘self-denial  on  ' 
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the  part  of  the  men,  one  of  them,  John  Tipper,  was  observed 
emptying  a demi-jean,  or  five-gallon  bottle,  which  on  inquiry 
‘ proved  to  be  rum.  He  said  he  was  emptying  it  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  it  with  water  from  the  scuttle  cask  on  the  quarter- 
deck, which  was  the  only  fresh  water  that  could  be  got  at,  a 
circumstance  highly  creditable  to  the  character  of  a British 
sailor;  and  the  water  thus  procured  afterwards  became  their 
principal  supply. 

• They  had  scarcely  quitted  the  ship,  when  she  suddenly  gave 
a heavy  lurch  to  port,  and  went  down  head  foremost,  the  boats 
narrowly  escaping  being  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  caused  by 
the  sinking  of  the  vessel.  The  colours  had  been  hoisted  at  the 
maintop-gallant-mast-head  with  the  union  downwards,  as  a sig- 
nal of  distress,  so  that  if  any  vessel  should  happen  to  be  near 
them  at  the  dawn  of  day,  she  might  perceive  their  calamitous 
situation,  and  afford  them  relief. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  feelings  and  sensations  of  these 
unfortunate  people,  thus  suddenly  exposed  in  two  open  boats 
upon  the  vast  Atlantic'Ocean,  and  bereft  of  all  assistance,  but 
what  their  own  exertions  could,  under  Providence,  afford  them. 
Men  accustomed  to  vicissitudes  are  not  soon  dejected;  but  there 
are  trials  wliich  human  nature  alone  cannot  surmount.  The 
consciousness  of  having  done  their  duty,  and  a reliance  upon 
the  mercies  of  a kind  Providence,  enabled  them  to  endure  their 
calamity,  and  with  the  confident  hope  of  better  fortune,  they 
animated  each  other  to  increased  exertions  to  attain  it. 

While  they  were  employed  in  deliberating  upon  their  future 
course,  a curious  circumstance  occurred,  which,  as  it  caused 
them  a considerable  degree  of  uneasiness,  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned. At  the  moment  when  the  ship  was  sinking,  she  was 
surrounded  by  an  amazing  number  of  whales,  which  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  repair  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  in  quest 
of  a small  fish  called  capelin.  As  the  whales  approached  the 
boats,  the  men  were  extremely  apprehensive  that  they  might 
strike  and  materially  damage  them,  as  frequent  instances  have 
occurred  in  the  fishery,  where  boats  have  been  cut  asunder  by 
a single  blow  from  a whale.  They  therefore  shouted  as  loud 
as  they  could,  and  employed  every  effort  to  scare  them  away, 
but  all  to  no  effect;  for  the  whales  appeared  to  be  pursuing 
them,  and  remained  about  the  boats  for  more  than  half  an  hour, 
when  they  disappeared  without  having  done  them  any  injury. 

After  surmounting  difficulties  and  dangers  which  baffle  all 
description,  they  rigged  the  foremast,  and  prepared  to  shape 
their  course  in  the  best  manner  that  circumstances  would  ad- 
mit, the  wind  blowing  precisely  from  the  point  towards  which 
it  was  necessary  to  sail  to  reach  the  nearest  land.  The  crew 
were  distributed  in  the  boats  in  the  following  manner  : — 

In  the  cutter,  wliich  was  twenty  feet  long,  six  feet  four  inches 
broad,  and  two  feet  six  inches  deep,  were  embarked  three  ladies, 
the  captain  of  the  Lady  Hobart,  Captain  Kichard  Thomas,  of 
the  royal  navy,  the  commander  of  the  French  scliooner,  which 
they  had  taken  two  days  before,  the  master’s  mate,  gunner, 
steward,  carpenter,  and  eight  seamen,  being  eighteen  persons 
in  all;  whose  weight,  together  with  that  of  the  provisions, 
brought  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  within  six  or  seven  inches  of 
the  water.  From  this  confined  space,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  their  crowded  state;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  imagi- 
nation to  conceive  the  extent  of  their  sufferings  in  consequence 
of  it 

In  the  jolly-boat  which  was  fourteen  feet  from  stem  to  stern, 
five  feet  three  inches  broad,  and  two  feet  deep,' were  Mr.  Samuel 
Bargus,  master;  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Cooke,  of  the  first 
regiment  of  guards;  the  boatswain,  sail-maker,  and  seven 
seamen;  being  eleven  persons  in  all. 

The  only  provisions  which  they  had  time  to  save,  consisted 
Df  about  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  bread,  one  demi-jean,  and  a 
imall  jug  of  water,  part  of  a small  barrel  of  spruce  beer,  one 
lemi-jean  of  rum,  a few  bottles  of  port  wine,  two  compasses,  a 
auadrant,  aspy-glass,  a small  tin  mug,  and  a wine-glass.  The 
ieck-lantern,  containing  a few  spare  candles,  had  also  been 
dirown  into  the  boat;  and  the  cook  having  taken  the  precaution 
;o  secure  his  tinder-box,  together  with  a few  matches  that  were 
itept  in  a bladder,  they  were  thus  enabled  to  steer  by  night. 

Scargely  an  hour  elapsed  from  the  time  the  ship  struck  till 
ihe  foundered;  and  the  boats  left  the  fatal  spot  just  as  the  day 


dawned.  As  near  as  they  could  estimate,  they  were  about  350 
miles  from  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  and  had  the  wind  liave 
continued  westerly,  as  there  appeared  every  prospect  of  its 
doing,  it  would  have  been  found  necessary  to  exercise  the  most 
rigid  economy  in  the  consumption  of  their  provisions.  For 
this  purpose  the  captain  addressed  them  on  the  propriety  of  at 
once  submitting  to  privation,  whicli  must  soon  be  inevitable, 
and  concluded  by  ordering  half  a biscuit  and  a glass  of  wine  to 
each  individual,  which  was  to  be  the  whole  allowance  for  the 
ensuing  twenty  four  hours,  all  of  them  agreeing  to  leave  the 
water  untouched  as  long  as  possible. 

While  they  were  employed  in  hoisting  out  the  boats,  tlic  cap- 
tain had  ordered  the  master  to  throw  the  main-hatch  tarpauling 
into  the  cutter,  which  being  afterwards  cut  into  lengths,  en;il)h-d 
them  to  form  a temporary  bulwark  against  tiie  waves,  'i  he 
carpenter  had  also  been  ordered  to  carry  with  liim  as  many 
tools  as  he  could;  he  accordingly^,  among  other  things,  put  a 
few  nails  in  his  pockets,  with  which  they  repaired  the  gunwale 
of  the  cutter  that  had  been  stove  in  hoisting  her  out. 

Soon  after  daylight,  they'  made  sail  with  the  cutter,  and  took 
the  jolly  boat  in  tow,  standing  close-hauled  to  the  northward 
and  westward,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  coast  of  Ncvviuuiul- 
land,  or  of  being  picked  up  by  some  vessel.  'I’hf-y  passed  two 
islands  of  ice,  and  shortly  afterwards,  said  pray  ers,  fervently 
retuyiing  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  their  providential  de- 
liverance. At  noon,  they  were,  by’’  observation,  in  hit.  4Go 
N.,  St.  John’s  bearing  about  W.  ^ N.,  distant  350  miles. 

Wednesday,  June  the  29th,  was  ushered  in  with  variable 
winds  from  the  southward  and  eastward.  They  had  jiassed  a 
long  and  sleepless  night,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day',  the  captain 
found  himself  with  twenty  eight  persons  looking  up  to  him 
with  anxiety  for  the  distribution  of  tluir  seamy  allowance,  and 
also  for  the  direction  of  their  course.  Upon  examiidug  their 
provisions,  they  found  the  bag  of  biscuit  much  damaged  l>y  salt 
water,  which  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  dimiiush  their  al- 
lowance; and  to  this  precaution  they  all  cheerfully  assented. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  they  became  more  sensible  to  tie 
horrors  of  their  situation,  but  grateful  to  Providence  they  re- 
turned thanks  for  past  mercies,  and  offered  up  prayers  lor  their 
future  safety. 

Soon  afterwards  a thick  fog  came  on,  which  continued  the 
whole  day,  with  heavy  rain,  but  as  they  had  no  means  of  col- 
lecting it,  it  afforded  them  no  relief;  and  their  crowded  and  ex- 
posed situation  was  rendered  still  more  distressing  by  tbeir 
being  thoroughly'  wet,  as  no  person  had  been  permitted  to  take 
more  than  a great  coat  or  a blanket,  besides  the  clothes  on  his 
back. 

The  oars  in  both  boats  were  kept  constantly  going,  steering 
a W.N.W.  course,  and  every  one  anxiously  looking  out  lor  a 
sail.  At  noon,  a quarter  of  a biscuit  and  a glass  of  rum  were 
served  to  each  person.  St.  John's  bore  W.  by  N.  ^ N,,  distant 
3 IQ  miles — no  observation.  One  of  the  ladies  again  read 
pray'ers,  particularly  that  for  deliverance  after  a storm. 

On  Thursday,  June  30th,  at  day-break,  they'  were  all  so  be- 
numbed with  wet  and  cold,  that  a glass  of  rum  and  a mouthful 
of  biscuit  were  served  out  to  each  person.  The  ladies,  who 
before  had  refused  to  taste  the  spirits,  were  now  prevailed  on  to 
take  the  stated  allowance,  which  afforded  them  much  henefir, 
and  enabled  them  the  better  to  resist  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther. The  air  was  raw  and  cold,  with  thick  fog  and  sleet,  and 
the  sea  was  mostly  calm.  They  had  kept  at  their  oars  all 
night,  ami  continued  to  row  during  the  whole  of  this  day.  ’flie 
jolly'-boat  having  unfortunately  put  off  from  the  ship  with  only' 
three  oars,  and  having  but  a small  sail,  which  hail  been  con- 
verted from  a foresail  into  a toji-gallant  steering-sail,  without 
needles  or  twine,  the  cutter  was  obliged  to  keep  her  constantly' 
in  tow.  The  cutter  bad  likewise  lost  two  of  her  oars  in  hoisting 
out,  and  was  now  so  deep  in  the  water  that,  with  the  least  .si  a, 
she  made  so  little  way,  that  they  were  unable  to  profit  much  by 
the  light  winds. 

One  of  the  men  in  tb.e  jolly-boat  called  out  that  they  Imd 
found  part  of  a cold  ham,  which  had  not  been  discovered  before; 
a morsel,  about  the  size  of  a nutmeg,  was  immediately'  distri- 
buted to  each  person,  but  the  captain  had  the  remainder  thrown 
overboard,  as  lie  was  fearful  that  it  might  create  an  iulolerable 
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thirst,  which  they  had  no  means  of  assuaging.  At  noon,  they 
judged  they  were  on  the  north-eastern  edge  of  the  Grand  Bank, 
St.  John’s  bearing  W.  by  N.  ^ N.,  distant  about  246  miles.  On 
this  day  divine  service  was  performed,  in  which  all  fervently 
joined. 

On  Friday,  July  1st,  it  blew  a hard  gale  from  the  W.S.W. 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  with  a heavy  sea  from  the 
same  quarter.  The  weather  was  excessively  cold,  and  the  spray 
of  the  sea  freezing  as  it  flew  over  the  boats,  rendered  their 
situation  truly  deplorable.  The  want  of  nourishment,  coupled 
with  the  cold  and  wet  weather,  had  produced  a most  painful  de- 
pression of  spirits,  and  rendered  them  almost  incapable  of  exer- 
tion ; added  to  which,  the  very  confined  space  in  the  boat  would 
not  allow  them  to  stretch  their  limbs,  that  several  of  the  men 
whose  feet  were  much  swelled,  called  out  repeatedly  for  water; 
but  on  being  reminded  of  their  former  resolution,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  strictly  adhering  to  it,  they  acknowledged  the 
propriety  of  its  being  refused  to  them,  and  the  water  remained 
untouched. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  gale  they  stood  to  the  northward 
and  westward;  but  the  cutter  was  so  low  in  the  water,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  cast  oif  the  jolly-boat’s  tow-rope,  and  very 
soon  lost  sight  of  her  in  the  fog.  This  unfortunate  circumstance 
caused  .all  of  them  the  utmost  distress ; as  they  were  uncertain 
of  ever  again  meeting  their  companions  in  misfortune ; and  to 
add  to  the  misery  of  their  situation,  they  lost  with  the  bo^t,  not 
only  a considerable  part  of  their  stores,  but  also  their  quadrant 
and  spy-glass.  About  four,  p.m.,  the  gale  increasing,  with  a 
prodigiously  heavy  sea,  they  brought  the  cutter  to,  by  heaving 
the  boat’s  sail  loose  over  the  bow,  and  veering  it  out  with  a 
rope  bent  to  each  yard-arm,  which  kept  her  head  to  the  sea,  and 
broke  the  force  of  the  waves  before  they  reached  them. 

In  the  course  of  this  day  there  were  repeated  cries  of  a strange 
sail  being  in  sight;  and  althongh  the  captain  was  aware  that  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  discern  any  thing,  owing  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  fog,  yet,  being  urged  by  many  of  the  seamen  with 
such  apparent  certainty,  he  was  induced  to  put  the  boat  before 
the  wind;  the  rather  to  convince  them  of  their  error,  than  with 
any  expectation  of  their  hopes  being  realized.  But  the  captain 
being  convinced  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  such  devia- 
tions, remonstrated  with  them  on  the  subject,  representing  in 
language  as  forcible  as  he  could  command,  that  the  depression 
arising  from  disappointment  infinitely  overbalanced  the  mo- 
mentary relief  proceeding  from  such  delusive  expectations,  and 
exhorted  them  not  to  indulge  in  such  fancies.  Under  all  these 
circumstances,  the  ladies,  with  a heroism  that  no  words  can 
sufficiently  do  justice  to,  afforded  the  best  examples  of  patience 
and  fortitude. 

They  aU  joined  in  prayer,  which  tended  greatly  to  calm  their 
minds,  and  inspired  them  with  the  consolatory  hope  of  an 
alleviation  to  their  sufferings.  On  these  solemn  occasions  they 
were  all  bareheaded,  notwithstanding  the  showers  that  were  in- 
cessantly falling.  At  noon,  St.  John’s  bore  W.  by  N.  ^ N. 
distant  148  miles. 

On  Saturday,  Jiily  2,  having  rained  hard  during  the  night, 
the  cold  became  so  intense  that  almost  every  person  in  the  boat 
was  unable  to  move.  Their  hands  and  feet  were  so  swelled 
that  many  of  them  turned  quite  black,  owing  to  their  confined 
state  and  constant  exposure  to  wet  and  cold.  At  day-break 
each  person  was  served  with  a quarter  of  a biscuit,  and  a third 
of  a wine-glassful  of  rum,  and  before  noon,  a small  quantity  of 
spruce-beer,  from  which  they  derived  great  benefit.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  it  blew  strong  from  the  southward 
and  wesWard,  with  thick  fogs,  which,  towards  noon,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  moderate  breezes  from  the  northward  and  eastward. 

At  half-past  eleven,  a.m.,  they  discovered  a sail  to  the  east- 
ward, standing  to  the  north-west,  the  sight  of  which  inspired 
them  all  with  the  hope  of  immediate  deliverance,  and  animated 
them  with  new  life.  The  captain  immediately  ordered  the 
people  to  sit  as  close  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
appear  too  much  like  an  armed  boat;  and,  having  tied  one  of 
the  ladies’  shawls  to  the  boat-hook,  he  raised  himself,  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  waved  it  from  the  bow  as  long  as  his  strength 
would  permit.  Having  hauled  close  to  the  wind,  they  neared 
each  othey  fast,  and  in  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  to  their 


Joyful  surprise,  they  perceived  that  it  was  their  long-lost  con- 
sort, the  jolly-boat.  They  would  have  recognised  her  sooner,  * 
but  an  additional  sail  had  been  made  for  her  out  of  one  of  the 
bed-sheets,  which  had  been  accidentally  thrown  into  the  boat,i 
and  was  set  as  a bonnet  to  the  foresail.  | 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  various  sensations; 
alternately  expressed  in  every  countenance — ^joy  at  the  unex-ji 
pected  re-union  with  their  long-lost  friends  and  companions  in' 
misfortune,  and  disappointment  to  all  their  hopes  of  relief  fromii 
their  perilous  situation.  As  soon  as  they  approached,  the  cutter' 
threw  out  a tow-rope  to  the  jolly-boat,  and  bore  away  to  theij 
north-west.  n 

They  now  mutually  inquired  into  the  state  of  their  respec-| 
tive  crews,  after  the  late  dreadful  gale;  those  in  the  jolly-boat 
had  suffered  from  swelled  hands  and  feet,  the  same  as  the  others] 
and  had  experienced  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  thel 
cutter,  as  they  concluded  she  must  have  perished.  The  mostj 
singular  circumstance  was,  that  having  steered  for  two  nights 
without  any  light,  they  should,  after  such  tempestuous  weather,]] 
meet  again;  which  could  only  be  attributed  to  the  interposition| 
of  Divine  Providence:  but  fearing  a similar  accident  might' 
occur,  they  made  a more  equal  distribution  of  the  provisions  | 
the  cutter  having  received  of  the  jolly-boat  two  bottles  of  winej; 
and  some  biscuit,  gave  them  some  rum  in  return. 

The  late  occurrence  had  raised  their  hopes  of  deliverance  to| 
the  highest  pitch,  but  the  excitement  beginning  gradually  tc; 
subside,  a corresponding  despondency  succeeded  to  such  a state 
of  artificial  elevation,  that  no  argument  or  entreaty  could  rousa 
some  of  the  men  to  the  ordinary  exertions  of  making  sail.  ] 
The  captain  now,  for  the  first  time,  served  out  a wine-glass] 
ful  of  water  to  the  French  captain  and  several  of  the  people 
who  appeared  to  have  sufiered  most,  and  earnestly  cautioned 
the  crew  not  to  taste  the  salt  water;  some  of  them,  nevertheless,;! 
took  large  draughts  and  became  delirious,  while  others  werd 
seized  with  violent  cramps  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

This  day  divine  service  was  again  performed  at  noon,  St 
John’s  bore  W.  by  N.|,  distant  110  miles. 

On  Sunday  July  3rd,  the  cold  was  intense ; indeed,  it  is  hardlji 
possible  for  language  to  describe  the  sufferings  and  distress  oil 
this  miserable  crew  from  cold,  wet,  hunger,  and  thirst.  At|[ 
eight,  p.m.,  having  a strong  breeze  from  the  southward,  thJ 
cutter  stood  under  all  the  canvass  thej''  could  spread,  with  thej 
jolly-boat  following  in  her  wake  and  pulling  her  oars  to  keera 
up  with  them.  The  French  captain,  who  had  been  for  someF 
days  labouring  under  a despondency  which  admitted  of  no  coni 
solation,  in  a fit  of  delirium  jumped  overboard,  and  instantlj'i^ 
sunk ; and  the  cutter  was  going  at  such  a rate,  with  the  oarl 
lashed  to  the  gunwale,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  tcl 
have  attempted  to  save  him,  even  if  he  had  floated.  One  of  th| 
prisoners  also,  in  the,  joUy-boat,  became  so  outrageous  that  i| 
was  found,  necessary  to  lash  him  to  the  bottom. 

This  circumstance  deeply  affected  them  all;  indeed,  the  mosi|i 
trifling  accident  was  sufficient  to  render  their  irritable  stato 
more  painful  The  captain  of  the  Lady  Hobart  was  seizei 
with  a violent  shivering,  which  returned  at  intervals,  and  havl 
ing  refused  all  sustenance,  his  situation  became  very  alarming  ; 
however,  towards  night  he  enjoyed,  for  the  first  time,  three  oJ; 
four  hours  sleep;  perspiration  took  place,  and  he  awoke  as  frouj 
a dream,  free  from  delirium,  but  painfully  alive  to  all  th^^ 
horrors  that  surrounded  them.  , 

The  sea  continued  to  break  over  the  boats  so  much,  tha 
those  who  had  strength  enough,  were  obliged  to  bale  withou 
intermission.  Those  in  the  stern  of  the  cutter  were  so  confine(| 
that  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  to  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
and  most  of  the  crew  lay  in  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
The  return  of  day  brought  them  no  relief  but  its  light.  Thi; 
sun  had  only  once  cheered  them  during  the  whole  of  thei;| 
perilous  voyage,  and  those  who  obtained  a few  hours  of  uninl 
terrupted  sleep,  awoke  to  all  the  consciousness  of  their  misery 
A very  heavy  gale  of  wind  came  on  from  the  southward 
with  a tremendous  sea,  so  that  the  utmost  vigilance  was  neces« 
sary  in  managing  the  helm,  as  the  smallest  deviation  wouliii 
have  broached  the  boats  to,  and  hurried  them  to  destructiori 
They  scudded  before  it,  expecting  each  returning  wave  to  ovei^ 
whelm  them ; but,  through  the  proyidence  of  Almighty  Goci 
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they  weathered  the  storm,  which,  towards  night,  began  to 
abate.  They  had  now  nearly  run  the  whole  distance  they  had 
supposed  themselves  from  St.  John’s,  but  the  thickness  of 
the  fog  prevented  them  from  seeing  to  any  extent. 

Towards  evening  they  passed  several  pieces  of  rock-weed,  and 
soon  afterwards  Captain  Thomas  saw  the  wing  of  a backdown, 
an  aquatic  bird,  that  frequents  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
and  is  much  eaten  by  the  fishermen.  This  circumstance  in- 
spired them  with  great  hopes  of  their  approaching  the  land  ; 
and  every  person  was  employed  in  attentively  observing  what 
passed  the  boats.  Soon  after,  a beautiful  white  bird,  web- 
footed, and  not  unlike  a dove  in  size  and  plumage,  hovered 
over  the  mast-head  of  the  cutter,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
pitching  of  the  boat,  frequently  attempted  to  perch  on  it,  and 
continued  to  flutter  there  till  dark.  This  circumstance,  tri- 
fling as  it  may  appear,  was  considered  by  them  all  as  a propi- 
tious omen,  and  awakened  in  them  a superstition  to  which 
sailors  are  said  to  be  at  all  times  too  much  addicted. 

As  they  had  every  reason  to  conclude  that  they  were  well 
in  with  the  land,  the  few  who  were  able  to  move,  were  called 
upon  to  make  a last  exertion  to  save  their  lives  by  rowing,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  little  breeze  which  they  then  had.  It 
was  strongly  urged,  that  should  the  wind  come  off  the  shore 
in  the  morning,  and  drive  them  to  leeward,  that  all  efforts  to 
regain  it  might  be  too  late ; for,  independent  of  their  feeble 
tate,  the  provisions  could  not,  with  the  most  rigid  economy, 
ast  more  than  two  days ; nor  could  the  water  which  had  re- 
nained  untouched,  except  in  the  instances  before  mentioned, 
lold  out  much  longer.  They  had  been  six  days  and  nights 
onstantly  wet  and  cold,  without  any  other  sustenance  than 
quarter  of  a biscuit  and  one  wine-glass  of  liquid  for  twenty- 
our  hours.  But  the  men  who  had  appeared  totally  indiffer- 
nt  to  their  fate,  now  summoned  resolution,  and  as  many  as 
Fere  able  to  move,  applied  themselves  to  the  oars. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  July  4,  the  fog  grew  so  thick 
lat  they  could  not  see  far  from  the  boat.  During  the  night 
he  cutter  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  casting  off  the  jolly- 
oat’s  tow-rope;  and  having  lost  sight  of  her,  this  unlucky 
ccident  gave  them  some  uneasiness.  Several  of  them  repeat- 
dly  declared  that  they  heard  breakers,  and  others  the  firing 
1’  guns,  as  of  a ship  in  distress,  but  this  afterwards  proved  to 
e the  noise  of  the  blowing  of  whales,  of  which  they  saw  a 
reat  number. 

Soon  after  daylight,  the  sun  rose  in  view,  for  the  second 
me  since  they  quitted  the  wreck,  and  at  length  the  fog  be- 
in  to  disperse,  when  they  caught  a glimpse  of  the  land  about 
mile  distant,  between  Kettle  Cove  and  Island  Cove,  in  Con- 
;ption  Bay,  fourteen  leagues  from  the  harbour  of  St.  John ; 
id  almost  at  the  same  moment  they  had  the  inexpressible 
tisfaction  to  discover  the  jolly-boat  and  a schooner  standing 
F towards  them  from  the  shore. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  their  sensations  at  this 
teresting  moment.  Many  burst  into  tears,  some  looked  at 
ch  other  with  a stupid  stare,  as  if  doubtful  of  the  reality  of 
bat  they  saw ; while  several  remained  in  such  a lethargic 
ite,  that  no  language,  however  animating  and  consolatory, 
uld  rouse  them  to  exertion. 

At  this  moment  the  captain,  though  overpowered  by  his 
m sensations,  yet  impressed  with  the  recollection  of  their 
fferings,  and  the  sight  of  so  many  deplorable  objects,  pro- 
sed to  offer  up  their  thanks  to  heaven  for  their  miraculous 
tb  jliverance.  To  this  they  all  cheerfully  assented,  and  as 
iM*H)n  as  he  had  opened  the  prayer-book,  which  he  had  secured 
3 last  time  he  went  down  into  the  cabin,  a universal  silence 
3vailed  : a spirit  of  devotion  was  manifested  in  such  a strik- 
j manner  on  this  occasion,  that  to  a sense  of  religion  in  un- 
Itivated  minds,  must  be  ascribed  the  discipline,  good  order, 

1 exertion,  which  even  the  sight  of  land  could  not  produce. 
The  schoouer  being  now  within  hail,  and  being  made  ac- 
linted  with  their  situation,  she  hove-to,  received  them  on 
and  took  their  boats  in  tow ; but  as  the  wind  blew 
ih  great  violence  off  the  coast,  they  did  not  reach  the  land- 
: place  at  Island  Cove  till  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  All 
i women  and  children,  with  two  or  three  fishermen,  the  re- 
Jmder  being  absent,  repaired  to  the  beach,  and  appeared 
pply  affected  at  their  wretched  situation.  They  assisted  in 


lifting  them  out  of  the  vessel  and  carrying  them  over  the 
crazy  rocks,  over  which  they  were  obliged  to  pass  in  order 
to  reach  their  habitations. 

It  was  fortunate  for  them,  that  they  fell  in  with  the  land 
about  Island  Bay ; as  the  coast  a few  miles  further  north- 
ward was  inaccessible,  and  lined  with  dangerous  reefs  of 
rocks,  for  which  they  would  have  steered  had  they  seen  them 
in  the  night. 

The  three  ladies.  Colonel  Cooke,  Captain  Thomas,  and  Cap- 
tain Fellowes,  were  conducted  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Lilly, 
a planter,  who  received  them  with  great  attention  and  human- 
ity; but  as  this  small  village  afforded  neither  medical  aid,  nor 
fresh  provisions,  Captain  Fellowes  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
proceeding  to  St.  John’s  ; for  which  purpose  he  hired  a small 
vessel,  and  placing  in  her  the  most  infirm,  they  embarked  on 
July  7,  in  three  divisions,  the  master’s  mate  having  charge 
of  the  cutter,  and  the  boatswain  of  the  jolly-boat.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  exhausted  state  of  almost  the  whole  party,  that 
the  day  was  considerably  advanced  before  they  could  get 
under  way. 

At  two,  p.m.,  they  made  sail  with  the  jolly-boat  in  tow  and 
the  cutter  in  company,  standing  along  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland with  a favourable  breeze ; but  towards  dusk  it 
began  to  blow  in  squalls  off  the  shore,  when  they  lost  sight 
of  the  cutter,  and  were  soon  obliged  to  come  to  an  anchor 
outside  of  St.  John’s  harbour.  They  entertained  great  ap- 
prehensions for  the  safety  of  the  cutter,  as  she  had  no  grap- 
nel, and  they  feared  that  she  might  be  driven  out  to  sea. 

The  party  above-mentioned,  conducted  by  Mr.  Lilly  in  the 
jolly-boat,  left  the  schooner  where  she  anchored,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  bad  weather  and  extreme  darkness,  reached 
the  shore  abou  t midnight.  There  being  no  house  open  at 
that  late  hour,  t,hey  for  some  time  wandered  about  the  streets, 
till  at  length  they  obtained  admittance  into  a small  house, 
where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  upon  chairs,  as 
it  contained  but  one  miserable  bed  for  the  ladies. 

At  daylight,  to  their  infinite  satisfaction,  they  observed  the 
cutter  and  schooner  entering  the  harbour;  the  former  hav- 
ing had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a fishing  vessel,  to 
which  she  made  fast  during  the  night. 

Early  in  the  morning,  their  circumstances  being  made 
known,  hundreds  of  people  crowded  down  to  the  landing- 
place.  Nothing  could  exceed  their  astonishment  when  they 
saw  the  boats  which  carried  twenty-nine  persons  over  such  a 
boisterous  sea  ; and  when  they  beheld  so  many  miserable  ob- 
jects, they  were  unable  to  conceal  their  emotions  of  pity  and 
concern.  Captain  Fellowes  waited  upon  Brigadier- General 
Skerritt,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  who,  on  being  in- 
formed of  their  situation,  immediately  ordered  down  a party 
of  soldiers  to  take  the  people  out  of  the  boats,  and  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  humanity  directed  beds  and  every  ne- 
cessary article  to  be  prepared  for  the  crew. 

The  greatest  caution  was  found  necessary  in  administering 
nourishment  to  the  men,  as  several  of  them  were  so  frost- 
bitten as  to  require  constant  surgical  attendance.  It  was 
therefore  determined  that  they  should  continue  at  St.  John’s 
till  they  were  in  a fit  state  to  be  removed  to  Halifax,  for 
which  purpose  the  captain  hired  a schooner. 

Being  anxious  to  return  to  England,  Captain  Fellowes  en- 
gaged the  cabin  of  a small  vessel  bound  to  Oporto,  on  board 
which  he  embarked  on  July  11,  with  Mrs.  Fellowes,  Colonel 
Cooke,  Captain  Thomas,  Mr.  Bargus,  the  master,  and  the  co- 
lonel’s servant,  who,  during  the  voyage,  lost  several  of  his 
toes  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  suffered.  The  ship’s 
company  were  left  in  the  charge  of  the  master’s  mate,  with 
directions  to  conduct  them  to  Halifax,  where  they  would  be 
enabled  to  procure  a speedy  conveyance  to  their  own 
country. 

On  July  26,  Captain  Fellowes’  party  fell  in  with  an  Ame- 
rican ship,  the  Bristol  trader  of  New  York.  The  owner,  Mr. 
William  Cowley,  being  made  acquainted  with  their  dis- 
tressed situation,  and  their  being  shipwrecked,  immediately 
hove-to,  received  them  on  board  with  a benevolence  and  hu- 
manity that  reflected  honour  on  his  character,  and  brought 
them  safe  to  Bristol,  where  they  had  the  happiness  to  arrive 
on  August  3d. 
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Thus,  by  tbe  merciful  interposition  of  Divine  Providence, 
the  crew  of  the  Lady  Hobart  were  rescued  from  danj^ers  the 
jTiost  appallinof,  under  circumstances  the  most  disadvantage- 
ous ; and  of  twenty  nine  persons  whose  lives  were  committed 
to  two  open  boats,  only  one  perished,  and  that  by  his  own 
act.  Never  Imd  a body  of  men  so  much  cause  to  be  gratified 
foi  the  blessings  of  Him  who  rides  on  the  whirlwind  and  di- 
rects the  storm. 


LOSS  OF  II.M.S.  ATALANTE,  ' 

CAPTAIN  FUKDKRICK  IIICICEV,  NoV.  10,  1813. 

The  forowing  account  is  extracted  from  a narrative  of  Capt. 
Basil  Hall's  voyage  in  H.M.S.  Leaiider,  and  exhibits,  in  a forci- 
ble manner,  the  great  advantage  in  cases  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
of  the  strict  discipline  which  should  be  observed  on  board  a 
man-of-war,  and  forms  a striking  contrast  to  the  foregoing 
narrative. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  we  reached  Halifax,  off  which  port  we 
were  detained  in  a very  disagreeable  way,  for  we  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  kept  three  wliole  days  off  the  harbour,  in  one  of 
those  Nova  Setitia  fogs,  whicli  are  celebrated  all  oyer  the  world. 

I can  hardly  give,  by  description,  an  idea  how  gloomy  they  are; 
blit  1 think  their  effects  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the  sirocco, 
with  the  further  annoyance,  that  while  they  last,  we  are  notable 
to  see  far  bi-youd  our  noses.  Tney  are  even  w'orse  than  rain, 
for  they  seem  to  wet  one  through  sooner;  while  they  make  every 
thing  appear  dreary,  and  certainly  render  all  the  world  lazy  and 
discontented. 

Oil  the  day  we  made  the  land,  we  had  great  hopes  of  being 
able  to  t liter  the  harbour,  as  tlie  wind  was  fair;  when,  all  at 
once,  we  were  surrounded  by  so  thick  a mist,  that,  for  the  three 
succeeding  days,  we  could  not  see  above  twenty  yards  on  any 
side. 

I'here  are  few  things,  indeed,  more  provoking  than  these  fogs 
off  Halifax;  for,  as  they  happen  to  be  companions  of  that  very 
wind,  the  south-east,  which  is  the  best  for  running  in,  the  navi- 
gator is  {ilagued  witli  the  tormenting  consciousness,  that  if  he 
could  be  allowed  but  at'oujile  of  hours’  clear  weather,  his  port 
would  be  gained,  and  his  troubles  over.  The  clearing  up,  there- 
fore, of  these  odious  clouds,  or  veils,  is  about  the  most  delight- 
ful thing  I know;  and  the  instantaneous  effect  which  a distinct 
sight  of  the  land,  or  even  of  the  sharp  horizon,  when  far  at  sea, 
has  on  the  mind  of  every  person  on  board,  is  quite  remarkable. 
All  things  look  bright,  fresh,  and  more  beautiful  than  ever.  The 
stir  over  the  wlmle  ship  at  tliese  moments  is  so  great,  that  even 
persons  sitting  below,  can  tell  at  once  that  the  fog  has  cleared 
away.  The  rapid  clatter  of  the  men’s  feet  springing  up  the 
hatchways  at  the  lively  sound  of  the  boatswain’s  call  to  “make 
sail  1”  sooji  follows.  Then  comes  the  cheerful  voice  of  the 
officer,  hailing  the  topmen  to  shake  out  the  reefs,  trice  up  the 
stiiy-sails,  and  rig  out  the  booms.  That  peculiar  and  well-known 
kind  of  echo,  also,  by  which  the  sound  of  the  voice  is  thrown 
back  from  the  wet  sails,  contributes,  in  like  manner,  to  produce 
a joyous  elasticity  of  spirits,  greater,  I think,  than  is  excited  by 
most  of  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  a sea  life. 

A year  or  two  after  the  time  I am  speaking  of,  it  was  resolved 
to  ])lace  a heavy  gun  upon  tlie  rock  on  which  Sambro  light- 
liouse  is  built;  and,  after  a good  dead  of  trouble,  a long  twenty- 
four  pounder  was  hoisted  up  to  the  highest  ridge  of  this  pro- 
minent station.  It  was  then  arranged  that,  if,  on  the  arrival  of 
any  ship  otr  the  harbour  in  a period  of  fog,  she  chose  to  fire 
guns,  these  were  to  be  answered  from  the  light- house;  and  in 
this  way  a kind  of  audible,  though  invisible,  telegraph,  might 
be  Set  to  work.  If  it  happened  that  the  oflScers  of  the  ship  were 
s ifficicutly  familiar  with  the  ground,  and  possessetl  nerves  stout 
enough  for  such  a groping  kind  of  navigation,  perilous  at  best, 
it  was  possible  to  run  fairly  into  the  harbour,  notwithstanding 
the  obscurity,  by  catching  the  sound  of  these  guns,  and  attend- 
ing clo.'^ely  to  tlie  dejith  of  water. 

1 lu  ver  sailc'.l  in  any  sliip  which  ventured  upon  this  feat;  but 
I perfectly  recollect  a curious  circumstance,  which  occurred,  I 
think,  to  his  majesty’s  ship  Cambrian,  She  had  run  in  from 
sea  towards  the  coast,  enveloped  in  one  of  these  dense  fogs.  Of 
course  they  took  for  granted  that  the  light-house  and  adjacent 


land,  Halifax  included,  were  likewise  covered  with  an  impene- 
trable cloud  or  mist.  But  it  so  chanced,  by  what  freak  Of 
Dame  Nature  I know  not,  that  the  fog,  on  that  day,  was  con- 
fined to  the  deep  water;  so  that  we,  who  were  in  the  port,  could 
see  it,  at  t.he  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  coast,  lying  qn 
the  ocean  like  a huge  stratum  of  snow,  with  an  abrupt  face, 
fronting  the  shore.  The  Cambrian,  lost  in  tlie  midst  of  this 
fog-bank,  supposing  herself  to  be  near  the  land,  fired  a gun. 
To  this  the  light-house  replied;  and  so  the  ship  and  the  light 
went  on,  pelting  away,  gun  for  gun,  during  half  the  day,  with- 
out ever  seeing  one  another.  The  people  at  the  light-house  had 
no  means  of  communicating  to  the  frigate,  that,  if  she  would 
only  stand  on  a little  farther;  she  would  disentangle  herself 
from  the  cloud,  in  which,  like*  Jupiter  Olympius  of  old,  she  was 
wasting  her  thunder. 

At  last  the  captain,  hopeless  of  its  clearing  up,  gave  orders 
to  pipe  to  dinner;  but  as  the  weather,  in  all  respects*  except 
this  abominable  mist,  was  quite  fine,  and  the  ship  was  still  in 
deep  water,  he  directed  her  to  be  steered  towards  the  shore, 
and  the  lead  kept  constantly  going.  As  one  o’clock  approached, i 
he  began  to  feel  uneasy,  from  the  water  shoaling,  and  the  light*| 
house  guns  sounding  closer  and  closer;  but,  being  unwilling  tc 
disturb  the  men  at  their  dinner,  he  resolved  to  stand  on  for 
remaining  ten  minutes  of  the  hour.  Lo  and  behold!  however] 
they  had  not  sailed  half  a mile  further,  before  the  flying-jib-j 
boom  end  emerged  from  the  wall  of  fog,  then  the  bowsprit  shot 
into  day-light,  and,  lastly,  the  ship  herself  glided  out  of  th(i 
cloud  into  the  full  blaze  of  a bright  and  “ sunshine  holiday.’ 
All  liands  were  instantly  turned  up  to  make  sail;  and  the  men 
as  they  flew  on  deck,  could  scarcely  believe  flieir  senses  wher 
they  saw  behind  them  tlie  huge  bank,  right  a-head  the  harbour’i 
mouth,  with  the  bold  cliffs  of  Gape  Sambro  on  the  left,  and 
farther  stid,  the  ships  at  their  moorings,  with  their  ensignii 
and  pendants  blowing,  but  light  and  dry,  in  the  breeze.  [ 

A far  different  fate,  alas,  attended  his  majesty’s  ship  Atalante 
Captain  Frederick  Hickey.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  0 
November,  1813,  this  ship  stood  in  for  Halifax  harbour  in  ver 
thick  weather,  carefully  feeling  her  way  with  the  lead,  ami 
having  look-out  men  at  the  jib-boom  end,  fore-yard-arms,  an 
everywhere  else  from  which  a glimpse  of  the  land  was  likely  t 
be  obtained.  After  breakfast,  a fog  signal-gun  was  fired,  i 
the  expectation  of  its  being  answered  by  the  light-house  oi 
Cape  Sambro,  near  which  it  was  known  they  must  be.  Withij 
a few  minutes,  accordingly,  a gun  was  heard  in  the  N.N.W 
quarter,  exactly  where  the  light  was  supposed  to  lie.  As  th 
soundings  agreed  with  the  estimated  position  of  the  ship,  an| 
as  the  guns  from  the  Atalante,  fired  at  intervals  of  fifteel 
minutes,  were  regularly  answered  in  the  direction  of  the  haf 
hour’s  mouth,  it  was  determined  to  stand  on,  so  as  to  entc 
the  port  under  the  guidance  of  these  sounds  alone.  By  1 
fatal  coincidence  of  circumstances,  however,  these  answerin 
guns  were  fired,  not  by  Cape  Sambro,  hut  by  H.M.S.  BarrossJ 
which  was  likewise  entangled  by  the  fog.  She,  too,  suppose 
that  she  was  communicating  with  the  light-house,  whereas : 
was  the  guns  of  the  unfortunate  Atalante  that  she  heard  al 
^ the  time. 

! There  was,  certainly,  no  inconsiderable  risk  incurred  b, 
running  in  for  the  harbour’s  mouth  under  such  circumstance 
even  if  the  guns  had  been  fired  by  the  light-house.  But  it  wi 
ofter  ’nappen  that  it  becomes  an  officer’s  duty  to  put  his  shi] 
as  well  as  his  life,  in  hazard ; and  this  appears  to  have  bee 
exactly  one  of  these  cases.  Captain  Hickey  was  charged  wit 
urgent  despatches  relative  to  the  enemy’s  fleet,  which  it  was  i 
the  greatest  importance  should  be  delivered  witiiout  an  hour 
delay.  But  there  was  every  appearance  of  this  fog  lasting 
week;  and  as  he  and  his  officers  had  passed  over  the  ground 
hundred  times  before,  and  were  as  intimately  acquainted  wit 
the  spot  as  any  pilot  could  be,  it  was  resolved  to  try  the  boJ 
experiment;  and  the  ship  was  forthwith  steered  in  the  suj 
posed  direction  of  Halifax. 

They  had  not,  however,  stood  on  far,  before  one  of  the  lool 
out  men  exclaimed,  “Breakers  a-head!  Hard  a-starboard 
But  it  was  too  late,  for,  before  the  helm  could  be  put  over,  tl 
ship  was  amongst  those  formidable  reefs  known  by  the  name  i 
the  Sister’s  Books,  or  eastern  ledge  of  Sambro  Island,  Tl 
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rudder  and  half  of  the  stern-post,  together  with  great  part  of 
the  false  keel,  were  driven  off  at  the  first  blow,  and  floated  up 
alongside.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe,  indeed,  that  a 
portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  loaded  with  120  tons  of  iron 
ballast,  was  torn  from  the  upper  works  by  this  fearful  blow,  and 
that  the  ship,  which  instantly  filled  with  water,  was  afterwards 
buoyed  up  merely  by  the  empty  casks,  till  the  decks  and  sides 
were  burst  through  or  riven  asunder  by  the  waves. 

The  captain,  who,  throughout  the  whole  scene,  continued  as 
composed  as  if  nothing  remarkable  had  occurred,  now  ordered 
the  guns  to  be  thrown  overboard ; but  before  one  of  them  could 
be  cast  loose,  or  a breeching  cut,  the  ship  fell  over  so  much 
that  the  men  could  not  stand.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great 
difficulty  that  a few  guns  were  fired  as  signals  of  distress.  In 
the  same  breath  that  this  order  was  given,  Captain  Hickey 
desired  the  yard  tackles  to  be  hooked,  in  order  that  the  pinnace 
might  be  hoisted  out;  but  as  the  masts,  deprived  of  their 
foundation,  barely  stood,  tottering  from  side  to  side,  the  people 
were  called  down  again.  The  quarter-boats  were  then  lowered 
into  the  water  with  some  difficulty;  but  the  jolly-boat,  which 
happened  to  be  on  the  poop  undergoing  repairs,  in  being 
launched  overboard,  struck  against  one  of  the  stern-davits, 
bilged,  and  went  down.  As  the  ship  was  no  w falling  fast  over 
on  her  beam  ends,  directions  were  given  to  cut  away  the  fore 
and  main-mast.  Fortunately,  they  fell  without  injuring  the 
large  boat  on  the  booms — their  grand  hope.  At  the  instant  of 
this  crash,  the  ship  parted  in  two,  between  the  main  and  mizen- 
masts,  so  that  the  poor  Atal^nte  now  formed  a mere  wreck, 
divided  into  three  pieces,  cru  mbling  into  smaller  fragments  at 
every  send  of  the  swell. 

By  this  time  a considerable  crowd  of  the  men  had  scram- 
bled into  the  pinnace  on  the  booms,  in  hopes  that  she  might 
float  off  as  the  ship  sunk ; but  Captain  Hickey,  seeing  that 
th^  boat  so  loaded  could  never  swim,  desired  some  twenty  of 
the  men  to  quit  her  ; and,  what  is  particularly  worthy  of  re- 
mark, his  orders,  which  were  given  with  the  most  perfect 
coolness,  were  as  promptly  obeyed  as  ever. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  trying  moments,  indeed, 
the  discipline  of  the  ship  appears  to  have  been  maintained, 
not  only  without  the  smallest  trace  of  insubordination,  but 
with  a degree  of  cheerfulness  which  is  described  as  truly 
wonderful.  Even  when  the  masts  fell,  the  sound  of  thecrasli- 
ing  spars  was  drowned  in  the  animated  huzzas  of  the  un- 
daunted crew,  though  they  were  clinging  to  the  weather  gun- 
wale, with  the  sea,  from  time  to  time,  making  a clean  breach 
over  them,  and  when  they  were  expecting  every  instant  to 
be  carried  to  the  bottom  ! 

As  soon  as  the  pinnace  was  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
the  crowd,  she  floated  off  the  booms,  or  rather  was  knocked 
off  by  a sea,  which  turned  her  bottom  upwards,  and  wheeled 
her  into  the  surf  amidst  the  fragments  of  the  wreck.  The 
people,  however’,  imitating  the  gallant  bearing  of  their  cap- 
tain, aud  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  never,  for  one 
instant,  lost  their  self-possession.  By  dint  of  great  exertions 
they  succeeded  not  only  in  i ighting  the  boat,  but  in  disen- 
tangling her  from  the  confused  heap  of  spars,  aud  the  dash 
of  the  breakers,  so  as  to  place  her  at  a little  listance  from  the 
wreck,  where  they  waited  for  further  orders  from  the  cap- 
tain, who,  with  about  forty  men,  still  clung  to  the  poor  re- 
mains of  the  gay  Atalante,  once  so  much  admired  I 

An  attempt  was  next  made  to  construct  a raft,  as  it  was 
feared  the  three  boats  could  not  possibly  carry  all  hands; 
but  the  violence  of  the  waves  prevented  this,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  trust  to  the  boats  alone,  though  they  were  already 
to  all  appearance  quite  full.  It  became  now,  however,  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  take  to  them,  as  the  wreck  was  disap- 
pearing rapidly  ; and  in  order  to  pack  close,  most  of  the  men 
were  removed  to  the  pinnace,  where  they  were  laid  flat  at 
the  bottom,  like  herrings  in  a barrel,  while  the  small  boats 
returned  to  pick  off'  the  rest.  This  proved  no  easy  matter  in 
any  case,  while  in  others  it  was  found  impossible ; so  that 
many  men  had  to  swim  for  it;  others  were  dragged  through 
the  waves  by  ropes,  and  some  were  forked  off  by  oars  and 
other  small  spars. 

Amongst  the  crew  there  was  one  famous  merry  fellow,  a 
black  fiddler,  who  was  discovered,  at  this  critical  juncture. 


clinging  to  the  main-chains,  with  his  beloved  Cremona 
squeezed  tightly,  but  delicately,  under  his  arm  ; a ludicrous 
picture  of  distress,  and  a subject  of  some  joking  amongst  the 
men,  even  at  this  moment,  it  soon  became  indispensable 
that  he  should  lose  one  of  two  things — his  fiddle  or  his  life. 
So,  at  last,  after  a painful  struggle,  the  professor  aud  his 
violin  were  obliged  to  part  company  ! 

The  poor  negro  musician’s  tenacity  of  purpose  arose  from 
sheer  love  of  his  art  ; but  there  was  another  laiijdh  rais^ed 
about  the  same  time,  at  the  expense  of  the  captain’s  clerk, 
who,  stimulated  purely  by  a sense  of  duty,  Install  recollec- 
tion of  himself,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  what  was  entrusted  to 
his  care,  aud  thus  both  he  and  his  charge  hud  nearly  gone  to 
the  bottom.  This  zealous  person  had  general  instructions, 
that  whenever  guns  were  fired,  or  any  other  circumstance 
occurred  likely  to  shake  the  chronometer,  he  was  to  hold  it 
in  his  hand,  to  prevent  the  concussion  deranging  its  v\ot  ks. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  poor  ship  dashed  against  the  rocks, 
the  clerk’s  thoughts  naturally  turned  exclusively  on  the 
time-piece.  He  caught  up  the  precious  watch,  aud  ran  oa 
deck;  but  being  no  swimmer,  was  obliged  to  cling  to  the 
mizen-mast,  where  he  stuck  fast,  careless  of  every  thing  but 
his  important  trust.  'When  the  ship  fell  over,  the  mast  be- 
came nearly  horizontal,  and  he  managed  to  creep  along  till 
he  reached  the  mizen  top,  where  he  seated  himself  in  some 
trepidation,  grinning  like  a monkey  who  has  run  off  v\iih  a 
cocoa-cut,  till  the  spar  gave  way,  and  he  was  plunged,  chro- 
nometer and  all,  right  overboard.  Every  eye  was  now  turned 
to  the  spot,  to  see  whether  this  most  public-spirited  of  seribes 
was  ever  to  appear  again  ; when,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  hands, 
he  emerged  from  the  waves — watch  still  in  hand  ! but  it  was 
not  without  great  difficulty  that  he  was  dragged  into  the 
boats,  half  drowned. 

With  the  exception  of  this  fortunate  chronometer,  and  the 
admiral’s  despatches,  which  the  captain  had  secured  >vhen 
the  vessel  struck,  every  thing  on  board  was  lost. 

The  pinnace  now  contained  seventy-nine  men  and  one 
woman,  the  cutter  forty-two,  and  the  gig  eighteen,  with 
which  cargoes  they  barely  floated.  Capt.  Hickey,  of  course, 
was  the  last  man  who  left  the  wreck  ; though  such  had  be- 
come the  respect  and  affection  felt  for  him  by  the  crew,  that 
those  who  stood  along  with  him  on  the  last  vestige  of  the  ship 
evinced  great  reluctance  at  leaving  their  commander  even 
for  a moment  in  such  a perilous  predicament.  So  speedy, 
indeed,  was  the  work  of  destruction,  that  by  the  time  the 
captain  reached  the  boat,  the  wreck  had  almost  entirely 
“melted  into  the  yeast  of  waves.”  As  she  went  down,  the 
crew  gave  her  three  hearty  cheers,  and  then  finally  aban- 
doned the  scattered  fragments  of  what  had  been  their  house 
and  home  for  nearly  seven  years. 

The  fog  still  continued  as  thick  as  ever;  and,  as  the  binna- 
cles had  both  been  washed  overboard,  no  comjiass  could  be  jiro- 
cured.  The  wind  also  being  still  light,  there  was  great  diffi- 
culty in  steering  in  a straight  line.  Had  there  becji  a breeze, 
it  would  perhaps  have  been  easier  to  have  shaped  a course.  In 
this  dilemma  a resource  was  hit  upon,  which,  for  a time,  an- 
sw^ered  pretty  well  to  guide  tliem.  It  being  known,  loosely, 
before  leaving  the  wreck,  in  what  direction  the  land  was  situate, 
the  three  boats  were  placed  in  a row  pointing  that  way.  'J'he 
sternmost  boat  then  quitted  her  station  in  the  rear,  and  pulled 
a-head  till  she  came  in  a line  with  the  other  two  boats,  but  took 
care  not  to  go  so  far  as  to  be  lost  in  the  log;  the  boat  which  was 
now  furthest  astern,  then  rowed  a-licad  as  the  first  had  done; 
and  so  on,  doubling  along  one  after  tlie  other.  This  tardy 
method  of  proceeding  answered  only  for  a time;  for  at  length 
they  found  themselves  completely  at  a loss  which  way  to  steer. 
Precisely  at  this  moment  of  greatest  need,  an  old  quarter-master, 
Samuel  Shanks  by  name,  recollected  that  at  the  end  oi  his 
watch-chain  there  hung  a small  comj)ass-8eal.  This  precious 
discovery  being  announced  to  the  other  boats  by  a joyous  shout 
from  the  pinnace,  and  the  conipa.'^s  being  spce<lily  huiidid  into 
the  gig,  to  the  captain,  it  was  jilaccd  on  the  top  of  the  chrono- 
meter, so  nobly  saved  hy  tlic  clerk.  As  this  insiruinent  worked 
on  jiwioles,  the  little  needle  remained  upon  it  suflici(-iilly  steady 
for  steering  the  bouts  within  a few  points. 

The  course  now  secured  insured  their  hitting  the  land,  from 
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which  they  had  been  steering  quite  wide.  Before  reaching  the 
shore,  they  fell  in  with  an  old  fisherman,  who  piloted  them  to  a 
bight  called  Portuguese  Cove,  where  they  all  landed  in  safety, 
at'  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  town  of  Halifax. 

• The  fishermen  lighted  great  fires  to  warm  their  shivering 
guests,  most  of  whom  being  very  lightly  clad,  and  all,  of  course, 
dripping  wet,  were  in  a very  sorry  predicament;  naany  of  them, 
also,  were  miserably  cramped,  by  close  packing  in  the  boats. 

Some  of  them,  especially  of  those  who  entered  the  boats  last, 
having  been  obliged  to  swim  for  their  lives,  had  thrown  ofi* 
everything  but  their  trousers:  so  that  the  only  respectably- 
dressed  persons  out  of  the  whole  party  was  old  Shanks,  the 
owner  of  the  watch  and  compass-seal — a steady,  hard-a-weather 
sailor,  who,  throughout,  took  the  whole  affair  as  deliberately  as 
if  shipwreck  had  been  an  every-day  occurrence.  He  did  not 
even  take  off  his  hat,  except,  indeed,  to  give  his  good  ship  a 
cheer  as  she  went  to  the  bottom. 

Their  subsequent  measures  were  soon  decided  upon.  The 
captain  carried  the  three  boats  round  to  the  harbour,  taking 
with  him  the  men  who  had  suffered  most  fatigue,  and  those 
who  were  worst  off  for  clothes.  The  of&cers  then  set  out  with 
the  rest,  to  march  across  the  country  to  Halifax,  in  three  di- 
visions, keeping  together  with  as  much  regularity  as  if  they 
had  been  proceeding  upon  some  previously  arranged  piece  of 
service.  Very  few  of  the  party  could  boast  of  shoes — an  incon- 
venience which  was  felt  more  severely  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been,  from  their  having  to  trudge  over  a country 
but  partially  cleared  of  wood.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  there 
was  not  a single  straggler;  and  the  whole  ship’s  company, 
officers,  men  and  boys,  assembled  in  the  evening  at  Halifax,  in 
as  exact  order  as  if  their  ship  had  met  with  no  accident. 

I have  been  more  particular  in  describing  this  shipwreck, 
from  its  appearing  to  offer  several  uncommon  and  some  useful 
details,  well  worthy,  I think,  of  the  notice  of  every  practical 
man  in  the  profession. 

It  is  rather  an  unusual  combination  of  disasters  for  a ship  to 
be  so  totally  wrecked,  as  to  be  actually  obliterated  from  the  face 
of  the  waters  in  the  course  of  a qua,rter  of  an  hour,  in  fine  wea- 
ther, in  the  day  time,  on  well-known  rocks,  and  close  to  a light- 
house; but  without  the  loss  of  a single  man,  or  the  smallest 
accident  to  any  one  person  on  board. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  highly  important  to  observe,  that  the 
lives  of  the  crew,  in  all  probability,  would  not,  and  perhaps 
could  not,  have  been  saved,  had  the  discipline  been,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  less  exactly  maintained.  Had  any  impatience 
been  manifested  by  the  people  to  rush  into  the  boats,  or  had 
the  captain  not  possessed  sufficient  authority  to  reduce  the 
numbers  which  had  crowded  into  the  pinnace,  when  she  was 
still  resting  on  the  booms,  at  least  half  of  the  creAv  must  have 
lost  their  lives. 

It  was  chiefly,  therefore,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  personal  in- 
fluence which  Capt.  Hickey  possessed  over  the  minds  of  all  on 
board,  that  their  safety  Avas  OAving.  Their  habitual  confidence 
in  his  fortitude,  talents,  and  professional  knoAvledge,  had,  from 
long  experience,  become  so  great,  that  every  man  in  the  ship, 
in  this  extremity  of  danger,  instinctively  turned  to  him  for  as- 
sistance, and,  seeing  him  so  cheerful  and  so  completely  master 
of  himself,  they  relinquished  to  his  well-known  and  often-tried 
sagacity  the  formidable  task  of  extricating  them  from  the  im- 
pending peril.  It  is  at  such  moments  as  these,  indeed,  that  the 
grand  distinction  between  man  and  man  is  developed,  and  the 
full  ascendancy  of  a powerful  and  well-regulated  mind  makes 
itself  felt.  The  slightest  hesitation  on  the  captain’s  part,  the 
smallest  want  of  decision,  or  any  uncertainty  as  to  what  was 
the  very  best  thing  to  be  done,  if  betrayed  by  a word  or  look  of 
his,  Avould  have  shot,  like  an  electric  spark,  through  the  whole 
ship’s  company — a tumultuous  rush  would  have  been  made  to 
the  boats — and  tA70  out  of  the  three,  if  not  all,  must  have  been 
swamped,  and  every  man  in  them  drowned. 

Captain  Hickey  and  his  crew  had  been  serving  together  in  the 
same  ship  for  many  years  before,  in  the  course  of  which  period 
they  had  acquired  so  thorough  an  acquaintance  with  one  ano- 
ther, that  this  great  trial,  instead  of  loosening  the  discipline, 
only  augmented  its  compactness,  and  thus  enabled  the  com- 
mander to  bring  all  his  knowledge,  and  all  the  resources  of  his 


vigorous  understanding,  to  bear  at  once  with  such  admirable 
effect  upon  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

There  are  some  men  who  actually  derive  more  credit  from 
their  deportment,  under  the  severest  losses,  than  others  can 
manage  to  earn  by  brilliant  success ; and  it  may  certainly  be 
said  that  Captain  Hickey  is  one  of  these;  for,  although  he  had 
the  great  misfortune  to  lose  his  ship,  he  must  enjoy  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  his  skill  and  firmness,  rendered  effective  1 
by  the  discipline  he  had  been  so  many  years  in  perfecting,  j 
enabled  him  to  save  the  lives  of  more  than  a hundred  persons.  ' 

LOFODEN  ISLES.-THE  MALSTROEM.  ? 

1 

The  most  extensive  group,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable,  for 
their  commercial  importance,  are  the  Lofoden  Isles,  re-  ! 
nowned,  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  the  great  fishing  station  i 
of  the  north.  Their  appearance  is  rugged  and  dismal,  resem-  I 
bling  piles  of  rocky  mountains  heaped  upon  each  other,  co-  ' 
vered  with  snow,  and  rising  abruptly  from  the  bosom  of  the  ! 
deep,  to  an  elevation  varying  from  100  to  4,000  feet.  Hindoe,  1 
Langoe,  Andoe,  and  Senjen,  are  the  largest;  but  East  Vagoe  i 
is  the  central  point  for  the  fisheries,  and  it  has  continued  so  ' 
since  the  dawn  of  Norwegian  history.  They  are  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  tempestuous  channel  of  West  Fiord, 
at  the  entrance  to  which,  between  the  lower  point  of  the  group 
and  the  small  island  of  Moscoe,  is  the  celebrated  Mosken- 
stroem  or  Malstroem,  so  terrible  in  the  annals  of  northern  na- 
vigation. The  ancient  belief  of  its  being  a subterraneous 
abyss,  penetrating  the  globe,  or  communicating  with  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  has,  among  other  fables,  been  long  discarded  , 
and  the  true  cause  of  this  dangerous  whirlpool  is,  the  con- 
flicting agitation  of  the  waves,  as  the  tide  rises  or  falls,  | 
against  the  rocks,  which  confine  the  sea  to  a narrow  passage. 
These  straits  do  not  afford  a sufficiently  quick  outlet  to  the  y 
immense  body  of  water,  which  presses,  like  a wedge,  between 
its  shelving  barriers  ; the  ebb  returns  with  prodigious  force ; ^ 
and,  when  their  motion  is  opposed  by  high  winds,  the  strug-  | 
gling  billows  mount  into  the  air,  and  precipitate  themselves  1 
in  cataracts,  or  whirl  into  eddies,  whose  powerful  suction 
draws  down  fish,  boats,  and  every  thing  that  approaches  it,  to  I 
the  bottom  of  the  vortex.  Large  pines,  absorbed  by  the  cur-  fej 
rent,  have  re-appeared,  after  being  chafed  in  the  rocky  caverns,  j| 
until  their  trunks  were  bruised  and  torn,  as  if  covered  with  1 
bristles.  In  calm  weather,  the  furious  turmoil  nearly  ceases;  :| 
but  in  storms,  the  dashing  and  roaring  of  the  waves  are  heard  ji 
at  a great  distance,  and  the  wary  mariner  dreads  to  approach  ’] 
within  seven  miles  of  this  destructive  collision  of  the  ele-  . 
ments.  Although  exaggerated  descriptions  have  been  given  k 
of  the  Malstroem,  its  real  dangers  are  unquestionable.  But  ti 
it  is  not  the  only  phenomenon  of  the  kind  in  those  seas. — - 
Saltenstroem,  near  Badoe,  is  equally  perilous,  and  not  less  ji 
fatal  to  the  natives.  In  all  the  sounds  between  the  islands  J 
of  Lofoden,  the  tide  flows  in  with  the  impetuosity  of  the  most  ji 
rapid  rivers,  and,  on  that  account,  the  outermost  bear  the  i 
name  of  streams,  as  Napstroem,  Sandstroem,  Gimsoestroem,  ? 
and  Sundklastroem. 


ON  A SHIPWRECKED  FRIEND. 

I looked  on  the  pale  blue  waves  of  the  main, 

I looked  on  the  bright  expanse  of  the  sky 
And  ev’ry  thing  seem’d  devoid  of  pain, 

And  the  waves  were  rolling  placidly ; 

But  my  heart  was  sad  wfithin  me , and 
I heard  a bitter  sigh. 

I thought  on  him,  who  in  youthful  bloom 
Was  wrecked  on  the  eddying  gulf  of  the  deep: 
How  brief  his  span,  how  harsh  his  doom — 

My  tears  floAv’d  fast, — ’tAvas  sweet  to  weep: 
Cold  were  his  youthful  limbs,  and  hushed 
In  a deadly  sleep. 

I looked  again  on  the  pale  blue  wave. 

But  fierce  was  the  storm  and  the  tempest  cry ; 

“ How  many  find  an  untimely  grave 
In  thy  false  weaves,  whose  hearts  beat  high, 
When  first  they  saw  thee,  but  too  late  have 
Mourn’d  thy  treachery.” 
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LOSS  OF  THE  ADMIRAL  ROWLEY. 

In  the  Latter  part  of  the  year  1780,  occurred  one  of  those 
dreadful  hurricanes,  which,  though  common  in  the  West  Indies, 
so  far  exceeded  in  the  terrific  effects  of  its  visitation,  any  of 
those  previous  scourges  of  Providence,  that  it  was  generally 
designated  the  hurricane  of  hurricanes.  So  frightful  were  its 
ravages,  that  the  following  vessels  of  the  British  navy  were 
sacrificed  to  its  fury.  The  Thunderer,  74;  Stirling  Castle,  64; 
Phoenix,  44;  La  Blanche,  42;  Laurel,  28;  Andromeda,  28;  Deal 
Castle,  2 4;  Scarborough,  20;  Beaver’s  Prize,  16;  Barbadoes,  14; 
Chameleon,  14;  Endeavour,  12;  and  Victor,  10  guns.  4^'or 
several  days,  previously  to  its  bursting  forth,  all  the  well- 


known  precursors  of  this  awful  visfttation  tended  to  warn  the 
inhabitants  to  take  every  prudent  precaution  to  secure  their 
lives  from  impending  destruction,  and  that  portion  of  their  pro- 
perty which  was  liable  to  be  swept  away  by  the  overwhelming 
fury  of  the  blast. 

At  length  the  dense  mass  of  pitchy  clouds,  whicJi  had  for 
some  time  overhung  the  sky,  began  to  announce  their  surcharge : 
a deadly  and  awful  stillness,  accompanied  with  a burning  heat, 
the  effect  of  those  long  calms  in  tropical  climates,  seemed  to  the 
panic-struck  spectator  to  pervade  the  whole  face  of  nature; 
while  the  re-echoed  peals  of  thunder  on  the  volcanic  mountain, 
called  Mount  Misery,  which  is  3,711  feet  perpendicular  from  the 
summit  to  the  base,  together  with  the  liquid  fire,  apparently 
pouring  out  of  the  clouds  which  surrounded  the  mountain  in 
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'■ery  direction,  caused  the  most  intrepid  to  lift  up  their  hands 
id  hearts  to  an  all -merciful  God,  in  earnest  supplication  for 
diverance  from  the  threatened  danger. 

Prior  to  the  loss  of  the  Admiral  Rowley,  it  had  been  the 
meral  rule  for  vessels  engaged  in  trade  with  the  West  India 
lands,  not  to  attempt  making  more  than  one  voyage  annually, 
i account  of  the  devastation  committed  by  the  hurricanes; 
it  as  they  were  sometimes  comparatively  trifling  in  their 
iects.  Captain  Power  ivas  desirous  of  making  two  voyages  in 
j e year,  by  venturing  to  ride  out  the  storm,  if  one  should 
icur,  taking  especial  care  that  his  vessel  should  be  in  proper 
|im  to  receive  it,  by  handing  down  the  topmasts  and  yards, 
living  the  ship  under  bare  poles,  as  represented  in  the  engrav- 
having  nothing  above  deck  but  the  fore,  main,  and  mizen- 
ists,  with  the  bowsprit. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  hurricane,  the  Admiral  Rowley 
was  lying,  as  above  described,  in  Basseterre  Roads,  ofl' Bas- 
seterre, the  capital  of  St.  Kitt’s,  when  the  wind,  ivliich  is  there 
usually  easterly,  suddenly  sprung  up  from  the  north,  dispersing 
the  sultry  vapours  which  were  becoming  intensely  oppressive, 
and  re-invigorating  the  fainting  inhabitants  with  refreshing 
air.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  study  of  natural  philosophy, 
that  the  hurricane  is  produced  by  the  previous  intensity  of  rare- 
factions, being  nothing  but  an  effort  of  nature  to  restore 
cquihbrium. 

Captain  Power  was  not  at  this  time  on  board  of  the  Admiral 
Rowley,  but  the  chief-mate,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the 
vessel,  immediately  gave  the  ship  the  whole  length  of  tlie  cable, 
by  which  she  Avas  then  riding  at  anchor,  and  which  precaution 
every  seaman  would  feel  justified  in  doing,  upon  the  considera- 
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tion,  that  in  case  of  a sudden  change  of  the  wind,  the  vessel  | 
would  have  sufficient  room  to  swing  and  ride  in  an  opposite  j 
direction.  Instead,  however,  of  being  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency that  might  arise,  and  using  every  exertion  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  ship  and  the  zealous  discharge  of  his  duty, 
alas!  the  poor  mate  was  intimidated  by  the  awful  scene  around 
him,  and  the  dismal  prospect  of  their  almost  immediate  des- 
truction, that  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  miserable  refuge  of 
intoxication,  and  in  the  excessive  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits 
thought  to  drown  or  deaden  the  sense  of  danger,  instead  of 
struggling  for  the  rescue.  In  a short  time  afterwards,  the 
wind,  which  at  these  times  is  very  variable,  suddenly  turned 
diametrically  opposite;  away  sw^t  the  ship  towards  the  shore 
at  a furious  rate,  running  round  upon  the  same  length  of  cable 
from  the  south,  whioh  had  been  used  from  the  north ; the  con- 
sequence of  Avhich  was,  that  she  struck  with  tremendous 
violence  upon  a reef  of  rocks  at  a short  distance  from  the  shore. 
But  will  it  be  credited — can  it  be  believed  by  any  one  in  the 
slightest  degree  connected  with  nautical  affairs,  that  owing  to 
the  intoxication  of  the  mate,  this  fine  ship  was  suffered  to  go 
on  shore,  with  her  best  bower-anchor  hanging  from  her  bowsj 
although  the  sailors  who  were  on  board  declared,  that  letting 
it  go  was  the  last  alternative  for  the  preservation  of  the  shi-p? 
but  they  did  not  venture  to  act  without  the  command  of  their 
superior  officer 

The  Admiral  Rowley  became  a complete  wreck,  and  very 
soon  aftei*  striking  on  the  reef  of  rocks,  she  went  to  pieces, 
having  on  board  at  the  time  a valuable  cargo,  which  was  totally 
destroyed,  the  crew  having  been  able  with  great  difficulty  to 
save  their  own  lives.  The  captain,  owing  to  his  anxiety  and 
exertions,  was  seized  with  a fever,  and  in  a very  few  days 
afterwards,  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  The  mate  lived  several 
years  after  the  wreck,  but  on  shore;  for  whenever  he  en- 
deavoured to  gain  employment  at  sea,  the  story  of  the  best 
bower-anchor  was  invariably  brought  to  his  recollection. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Reverend  Alexander  Power,  of  the 
Acjideni3%  East-hill,  Wandsworth,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Captain  Power,  for  the  above  particulars,  and  the  design  of  the 
engraving.  We  trust  that  it  may  act  as  a lesson  to  those  who 
have  the  command  of  vessels,  of  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
intoxicating  liquors,  when  the  fives  and  property  of  so  many  of 
their  fellow  creatures  are  entrusted  to  their  care. 


VOYAGE  OF  CAPTAIN  BACK  TO  THE  ARCTIC 
REGIONS. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  1836,  Captain  Back,  the  adventu- 
rous arctic  traveller,  went  out  in  his  majesty’s  ship  Terror, 
in  search  of  Captain  Ross,  and  returned  from  his  perilous 
undertaking  on  the  7th  of  September,  1837,  when  he  arrived  at 
Dublin,  and  immediately  embarked  for  Holyhead,  to  be  the 
bearer  of  his  own  despatches.  He  accordingly  arrived  in  Lon- 
don on  the  9 th,  and  communicated  the  result  of  his  voyage  to 
the  Admiralty.  From  his  statement,  it  appears  that  the  expe- 
dition had  met  with  the  greatest  hardships,  and  endured  the 
severest  privations.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  1836, 
she  was  encountered  by  the  ice,  her  crew  at  that  time  consisted 
of  sixty  men,  including  officers,  who  were  several  times  exposed 
to  the  most  imminent  perils  from  the  constant  concussion  of 
huge  masses  of  ice,  which  were  dashed  against  the  vessel  with 
tremendous  violence,  threatening  them  with  either  a violent 
and  sudden  death,  or,  in  the  event  of  escape  from  this  danger, 
to  await  slow  but  certain  destruction  by  the  appalling  means 
of  famine  and  cold.  Deprived  of  fresh  provisions  or  vegetables 
of  any  kind,  disease  spread  amongst  them  with  a rapidity  only 
equalled  bj'’  its  virulence.  At  one  time  as  many  as  twenty-five 
of  the  crew  lay  afflicted  with  that  well-known  scourge  of  those 
extreme  latitudes,  the  scurvy,  to  which  three  of  them  fell  vic- 
tims. In  this  perilous  situation  the  vessel  lay  for  four  months, 
now  drifting  to  and  fro,  near  Cape  Comfort,  then  driven  by  the 
current  of  ice  along  Southampton  Island  as  far  as  Sea-Horse 
Point,  off  Baffin;  and  then  again,  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind 
and  tide,  througti  Hudson’s  Straits,  by  Charles’s  Island,  along 
the  I.abrador  coast. 


I On  the  6th  of  August,  they  passed  Resolution  Island  ; au( 
I from  the  28th  of  September  they  lay  surrounded,  exposed  h 
aU  the  horrors  of  the  arctic  climate,  with  the  thermometer  4( 
deg.  below  Zero,  until  the  ice  commenced  breaking  in  Februarv 
1837.  On  March  15th,  they  experienced  the  greatest  shod 
they  had  yet  encountered,  a mountain  of  ice  striking  the  shi] 
with  the  utmost  violence,  and  rending  away  every  intermediati 
harrier,  without  the  slightest  perceptible  resistance.  Such  wa; 
the  force  of  the  shock,  that  they  were  obliged  to  lash  tlie  deck^ 
to  each  other,  to  prevent  them  from  separating,  and  the  plank  i 
rising  from  their  fastenings  ; the  stern-posts,  dead-wood,  an< 
after-part  of  the  keel  were  knocked  away.  In  consequence  o 
the  repeated  collisions  the  water  gained  on  the  ship,  and  sh( 
was  shaken  from  stem  to  stern.;  a chain  cable  was  passe< 
round  her  to  keep  her  together,  and  the  men  were  kept  ( on 
stantly  at  the  pumps  to  free  her  from  the  water,  which  at  oiu 
time  rose  to  seven  feet  in  the  hold.  By  the  impetus  of  the  ice 
the  bow  was  lifted  clean  out  of  the  water,  as  far  as  the  main- 
mast ; and  her  stern,  as  far  as  the  seven-foot  mark,  was  })raccf 
in  the  same  predicament,  and  in  this  condition  she  continuet 
for  more  than  a hundred  days.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period 
they  got  a thirty-five-feet  ice-saw,  worked  by  shears,  ant 
commenced  the  fatiguing  opera*,  ion  of  cutting  through  the  ict 
under  her,  which,  in  thickness,  measured  more  than  thirty  feet 
By  the  11th  of  July,  they  had  completed  so  much  of  their  task 
that  but  two  or  three  feet  of  the  stern  remained,  when  the  sliii 
righted,  and  they  immediately  made  sail  on  the  vessel ; but  ar 
enormous  wedge  of  ice  remained  fast  to  her  starboard  side  be 
tween  the  fore  and  main  cliains,  that  they  were  obliged  to  have 
again  recourse  to  the  saw,  as  they  were  not  able  to  free  he: 
from  the  incumbrance  by  any  other  method.  By  means  o 
purchases  applied  to  this  vast  lump,  it  rose  from  under  th< 
water  as  it  was  freed,  and,  according  to  the  laws  of  gravitation 
being  the  lighter  body,  floated  on  the  water,  throwing  tlu 
vessel  on  her  beam  ends  ; and  heeling  her  over  fully  twenty- 
seven  degrees,  the  water  poured  in  with  frightful  rapidity,  anc 
in  alarming  quantities.  All  hands,  without  distinction,  wer* 
immediately  called  into  requisition  ; some  proceeding  to  sav 
through  the  piece  of  ice,  the  cause  of  their  fresh  misfortune* 
while  others  commenced  working  the  pumps.  These  fatiguing 
but  indispensable  operations,  they  continued  with  unremittinji 
exertion  until  five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  when  th’ 
men  were  so  totally  exhausted  and  completely  dispirited  b’j 
their  incessant  labour,  that  they  could  work  no  longer,  having 
up  to  that  period  cut  through  the  ice  to  within  ten  feet : the! 
were  therefore  called  in  for  rest  and  refreshment.  ’ 

They  had  not  been  more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour  removej 
from  the  work  when  a sudden  disruption  of  the  ice  took  place 
and  the  mass  separated  from  its  bed,  crushing  with  ter?*ifii 
violence  against  the  ship’s  side,  tearing  to  pieces  the  lashing' 
and  spars  that  intervened  to  protect  her  against  this  casualtj 
which  had,  in  some  degree,  been  foreseen  ; the  strong  shore:;' 
or  logs,  and  three-and-a-half  inch  ropes,  were  snapped  lik,j 
packthread,  and,  hut  for  the  merciful  interposition  of  Providence 
not  a single  being  out  of  the  whole  ship’s  company  would  hav 
survived  to  narrate  the  circumstance  ; for  had  they  not  liav 
been  called  in  but  a few  minutes  before,  they  would  all  hav,, 
been  inevitably  crushed  by  the  mass  of  ice  on  which  they  ha, 
just  been  labouring.  As  the  ice  separated  from  her,  she  rightc! 
and  drifted  along.  A temporary  rudder  was  fitted  up,  lui 
stern  posts  having  been  carried  away  from  the  six-foot  mart 
as  well  as  the  dead  wood  broken  off ; and  her  stern  frame  w; 
so  shaken,  that  her  run  had  to  be  secured  by  two-and-a-ba; 
and  three-and-a-half  inch  ropes,  shores,  and  screw  bolts,  an 
when  fairly  got  to  sea,  a stream  chain  was  passed  round  he' 
three  feet  before,  and  another  abaft  the  mizen-mast. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  passage  home  across  tiie  Atlanti 
they  fortunately  experienced  mild  wea,ther ; but,  subsequent!, j 
it  became  rather  unfavourable,  and  the  ship  began  to  leak  vet 
fast.  At  one  period,  when  it  became  necessary  to  call  the  mt 
from  the  pumps  in  order  that  they  might  shorten  sail,  whk 
occupied  them  for  about  twenty  minutes,  the  carpenter  reporte 
six  to  seven  feet  water  in  the  hold.  In  ani  nstant  there  was: 
rush  to  the  pumps,  and  all  hands  were  busily  employed  at  the| 
until  they  arrived  at  their  destination,  j 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA 


At  first  they  directed  their  course  to  the  Orkneys  ; but  the 
wind  proving  adverse,  they  bore  up  for  Lough  S willy,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1837.  On  entering  the 
harbour,  the  exhausted  crew  could  scarce  remain  one  moment 
longer  at  the  pumps,  their  unremitting  labour  at  which  had 
secured  their  safety.  The  coast-guard,  on  being  apprised  of 
their  distressing  condition,  immediately  boarded  the  vessel 
and  afforded  timely  relief  to  the  worn-out  mariners  ; and  her 
majesty’s  cutter,  the  Wickham,  entering  soon  after,  sent  twenty 
of  her  men  on  board  for  the  same  purpose.  They  endeavoured 
to  beach  her,  but,  unable  to  effect  their  purpose,  were  obliged 
to  leave  her,  having  her  main  deck  housing  thrummed  under 
her  bottom. 

Tlie  expedition  had  only  seen  the  natives  twice,  once  ontheir 
entrance  to  the  Frozen  Straits,  and  once  at  their  departure. 
On  both  occasions  they  trafficked  with  them,  and  it  would  seem 
to  profitable  account ; an  old  piece  of  iron  producing  skins  in 
abundance,  and  those  who  had  not  this  commodity  to  ofler, 
were  willing  to  barter  their  children  for  even  a less  article  of 
value,  if  possible. 


LOSS  OF  THE  L’ATMABLE  MARTHE,  CAPTAIN 
DORE,  SEPTEMBER  13th,  1786. 

Ox  July  24th,  1786,  M.  Durand,  formerly  governor  of  Isle  St. 
Louis,  left  the  Senegal  for  Havre,  on  board  the  brigantine 
L’Aimable  Marthe.  The  crew  consisted  of  the  captain,  a lieu- 
tenant, a garpenter,  a mate,  and  three  seamen.  The  passengers, 
besides  M.  Durand  above-mentioned,  were  Messrs.  Gourg, 
naval  commissioners,  at  Senegal ; Longer,  captain  of  a frigate; 
Bernard,  a young  negro;  and  M.  Durand’s  cook. 

On  the  morning  of  September  the  12th,  after  an  uncom- 
monly long  and  dangerous  passage,  they  were  in  full  expec- 
tation that  in  the  course  of  the  night  they  should  arrive  at 
Havre.  Buoyed  up  with  this  pleasing  hope,  they  gave  them- 
selves up  to  that  pleasure  which  navigators  always  experience 
after  a long  and  tedious  voyage  ; but  the  captain  was  out  in 
his  reckoning,  and  soon  found,  to  his  no  small  astonishment 
that  they  were  in  the  Bristol  channel.  The  weather  was, 
stormy,  the  sea  ran  high,  and  the  rapid  gusts  of  wind  which 
swept  over  them  indicated  an  approaching  tempest. 

At  three  o'clock  they  were  in  sight  of  Lundy  Island,  and 
attempted  to  take  refuge  in  it,  but  their  efforts  were  unavail- 
ing, when  they  directed  their  course  for  the  Bay  of  Tenby, 
which  they  entered,  though  their  hopes  of  finding  shelter 
here  were  disappointed,  and  they  could  not  withstand  the 
violence  of  the  wind  and  sea.  They  were,  however,  near 
enough  to  the  shore  to  observe  the  inhabitants  collecting  upon 
it,  and  expressing  their  regret  that  they  could  not  afford 
them  any  assistance.  They  had  dropped  their  bower-anchor; 
but  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  cutting  the  cable,  and 
then  their  loss  seemed  inevitable.  They,  nevertheless,  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  Isle  of  Caldy;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
kept  tacking  the  whole  night,  during  which  the  weather  was 
dreadful ; the  wind  at  W.S.W.,  and  blowing  so  strong,  that 

I they  could  only  let  out  the  mdin  and  mizensail.  They  were 
then  in  three  fathoms  water,  but  after  tadking  on  different 
ooints,  they  found  themselves,  at  two  o’clock,  in  Langhorn 
Bay,  with  only  two  fathoms ; the  sea  was  furious,  and  every 
nstant  covered  the  vessel,  while  the  rain  came  down  with 
>uch  violence,  that  it  soon  became  impossible  to  work  the 
ihip.  She,  therefore,  soon  ran  on  shore,  and  struck  the 
'round  so  violently,  that  it  laid  her  open,  unshipped  the  rud- 
ler,  and  decided  their  fate. 

In  order  to  lighten  the  vessel,  they  now  cutaway  the  masts, 
vhen  they  found  that  she  remained  fixed  in  six  feet  water  ; 
>ut  was  every  instant  covered  with  waves  of  an  enormous 
ize,  which  seemed  ready  every  instant  to  overwhelm  her.— 
D this  dreadful  crisis  some  fell  to  making  rafts,  others  seized 
>n  pieces  of  wood,  and  all  endeavoured  to  avoid  that  death 
rhich  seemed  to  be  inevitably  prepared  for  them.  Several — 

I khough  in  a French  ves'^el,  where  such  scenes  were  uncom- 
Qon— were  seriously  concerned  about  their  future  state  ; and 
ne  of  them  being  very  anxious  respecting  the  fate  of  a negro 
toy,  who  had  never  been  christened,  baptized  him  with  some  ' 
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fresh  water,  and  then  held  him  fast  by  the  arms,  with  a view 
that  they  might  die  and  arrive  together  in  the  other  world. 

About  three  o’clock  the  storm  began  to  subside,  and  the 
waves  broke  with  less  violence  against  the  vessel.  They  then 
perceived  that  it  was  low  water,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night 
prevented  them  from  distinguishing  where  they  were,  or  as- 
certaining the  place  of  their  shipwreck  ; nevertheless,  without 
knowing  what  distance  they  were  from  land,  some  thought  it 
probable  that  they  might  get  to  it,  and  resolved  to  make  the 
attempt.  A small  canoe  was  therefore  let  down,  and  M. 
Durand  was  the  first  to  get  into  it:  he  was  followed  by  M. 
Longer  and  the  lieutenant,  but  finding  there  was  not  sufficient 
I water  to  work  the  boat,  they  got  out  of  it,  and  walked  for 
about  an  hour  in  the  sea,  preceded  by  two  sailors,  who 
sounded  at  every  step,  and  served  as  guides.  After  passing 
through  different  depths  of  water,  bat  not  sufficient  to  stop 
them,  they  at  length  reached  the  dry  land  in  safety,  and  sent 
back  the  two  sailors  to  inform  their  companions  that  they 
were  safe,  and  to  invite  them  to  follow  the  course  they  had 
taken. 

On  quitting  the  vessel,  M.  Durand  and  the  others  had  left 
their  clothes  on  board,  that  they  might  not  hinder  them  from 
swimming  if  they  should  find  it  necessary.  The  former  had 
nothing  on  him  but  a pair  of  trousers,  in  one  of  the  pockets  of 
which  he  put  a letter  with  his  address,  in  order  that  his  fa- 
mily might  be  informed  of  his  fate,  in  the  event  of  his  being 
drowned  and  cast  on  shore.  This  was  the  only  precaution 
which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  take.  They  at  length  found 
themselves  in  an  unknown  spot,  four  in  number,  almost 
naked,  and  without  any  means  of  subsistence. 

The  night  continued  to  be  very  dark,  and  the  rain  poured 
down  in  torrents;  they  contuned,  however,  to  walk  for  two 
hours  without  knowing  whither  they  were  proceeding.  They 
soon  after  reached  a mansion,  which  they  walked  round  several 
times,  but  could  not  find  any  door  open,  or  a place  in  which 
they  could  obtain  shelter,  though  they  made  noise  enough  to 
have  been  heard  by  the  inhabitants,  if  they  had  not  been  in  a 
very  sound  sleep.  At  last,  with  some  difficulty,  they  discovered 
a little  gate  which  led  into  the  court.  M.  Durand  raised  the 
latch,  the  gate  opened,  and,  to  their  inexpressible  pleasure,  they 
found  themselves  in  a large  walk  which  led  to  the  vestibule  of 
the  mansion.  He  knocked  at  the  door  with  all  his  strength, 
when  they  heard  the  barking  of  dogs  inside,  and  the  sound  of 
the  domestics  stirring,  who  appeared  to  be  running  to  the 
chamber  of  their  master,  as  if  to  inform  him  that  the  house 
was  attacked  by  robbers,  as  they  only  spoke  to  them  through 
a garret  window. 

They  were  asked,  first  in  English  and  afterwards  in  broken 
French,  for  what  reason  they  had  entered  the  park  at  such  an 
early  hour.  M.  Durand,  in  a feeble  voice,  and  with  a lament- 
able accent,  answered  that  they  were  unfortunate  Frenchmen, 
whose  ship  had  been  wrecked,  and  that  they  requested  an 
asylum.  “If that  be  the  case,”  answered  the  person  who  first 
spoke,  “ you  may  make  yourselves  easy;  I will  order  my  doors 
to  be  ox>ened,  and  you  shall  receive  all  the  assistance  of  which 
you  stand  in  need.” 

Soon  afterwards  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  when  all  the 
servants  appeared  in  the  hall,  armed  with  muskets  and  sabres, 
which  was  a prudent  precaution,  lest  our  navigators  should  have 
deceived  them  by  their  tale  of  shipwreck,  for  the  sake  of  gain  • 
ing  admission.  When,  however,  they  saw  them  naked,  almost 
frozen,  and  objects  rather  of  pity  than  of  fear,  they  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  gave  them  the  most  hospitable  reception. 
Tliey  were  at  first  conducted  into  the  kitchen,  where,  before 
a large  fire,  they  warmed  their  frost-bitten  limbs,  and  re- 
animated their  stiffened  joints.  Soon  afterwards  the  mistress 
of  the  house  and  the  female  domestics  brought  them  linen  and 
other  apparel  which  they  divided  amongst  each  other  as  Avell  as 
they  could.  A table  was  then  laid  out,  on  which  they  wero 
supplied  with  plenty  of  victuals  and  drink,  which,  as  they  were 
almost  famished,  they  devoured  with  great  eagerness. 

After  tills  welcome  repa.st,  M.  Durand  was  shown  into  a 
chamber,  wliile  his  companions,  accompanied  by  Captain  Trol- 
lope, the  master  of  tlie  liou.se,  went  down  to  the  shore  to  en- 
deavour, if  possible,  to  save  something  from  the  wreck.  Ou 
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their  return,  M.  Durand  learned  that  the  vessel  had  gone  to 
pieces  about  three  o’clock,  that  all  the  crew  were  saved,  but 
that  most  of  them  had  taken  another  direction.  M.  Durand’s 
cook  and  boy  had  lost  themselves,  and  three  days  elapsed  be- 
fore they  were  able  to  find  their  master. 

About  noon  the  lady  of  the  mansion  sent  to  know  if  M. 
Durand  would  take  some  tea.  He  requested  to  be  served 
with  it  in  his  apartment ; but  she  insisted  that  he  should  come 
down  stairs  and  take  it  with  her,  which  compliment  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  bringing  himself  to  accept,  as  he  was  still 
in  a most  deplorable  condition,  and  not  fit  to  be  seen.  About 
five  in  the  afternoon.  Captain  Trollope  returned,  bringing 
with  him  several  of  his  neighbours  and  some  of  the  crew. 
They  had  only  been  able  to  save  a very  few  things  from  the 
wreck;  but  they  restored  to  M.  Durand  a bag,  with  about 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  a box  containing  his  papers,  which 
were  dried  in  the  oven.  His  boy  John,  also,  saved  a bag 
with  nearly  twelve  hundred  livres ; a packet  of  virgin  gold 
from  Senegal,  which  M.  Durand  afterwards  sold  in  London 
for  about  one  hundred  guineas ; an  ape,  a yellow  parroquet, 
and  some  ostrich’s  eggs.  He  lost,  however,  a choice  collec- 
tion of  plants,  unknown  i<^urope ; several  bottles  of  distilled 
palm  wine;  some  water  taken  from  the  Senegal  at  Isle  St. 
Louis  and  Podor;  several  tons  of  the  earth  from  the  gold 
mines  at  Galam  and  Bambouk  ; a collection  of  the  scarcest 
reptiles,  birds,  and  fishes  ; and  drawings  of  the  costumes, 
arms,  equipages,  &c.,  of  all  the  hordes  in  that  part  of 
Africa. 

About  six  o’clock  they  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner, 
where  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  their  excellent  host  and 
hostess  dispelled  all  the  dismal  recollections  of  their  late  dis- 
aster, and  afterwards  they  got  merry  with  wine. 

The  next  day  M.  Durand,  attended  by  his  benevolent  host, 
went  to  Caermarthen,  where  he  purchased  a new  wardrobe, 
and  equipped  himself  from  head  to  foot.  The  same  day,  also, 
they  received  an  express  from  the  merchants  of  London,  who, 
having  heard  of  their  shipwreck,  sent  to  offer  him  their  ser- 
vices. The  liberality  of  their  kind  host  rendered  these  pro- 
posals unnecessary,  for  which,  however,  they  returned  their 
most  sincere  thanks. 

The  mansion  where  M.  Durand  and  his  companions  met 
with  such  an  hospitable  reception,  stands  in  a delightful  situ- 
ation, about  three  miles  distant  from  Langhorn,  in  Wales, 
where  they  were  shipwrecked.  During  their  stay  here,  the 
generous  inhabitants  incessantly  endeavoured  to  dispel  from 
their  minds  the  remembrance  of  their  misfortunes,  and  every 
day  was  distinguished  by  some  new  festivity  ; hunting,  fish- 
ing,  gaming,  and  feasting,  succeeded  each  other  without  in- 
terruption ; and  the  only  care  seemed  to  be  how  fresh  plea- 
sure could  be  procured. 

After  passing  eighteen  days  in  this  delightful  abode,  with- 
out being  suffered  to  incur  the  least  expense,  M.  Durand  and 
his  companions  embarked  for  Bristol,  at  the  very  place  where 
they  had  been  wrecked.  The  generous  master  of  the  man- 
sion, besides  the  hospitable  manner  in  which  he  had  enter- 
tained them,  v/as  desirous  also  of  serving  them  after  their  de- 
parture. For  this  purpose,  he  gave  them  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  Bristol,  Bath,  and  London ; in  consequence  of  which 
they  were  everywhere  received  with  the  highest  respect  and 
attention. 


THE  BROTHERS. 

It  was  in  the  year  1779  that  I belonged  to  the  Glasgow,  of 
twenty  guns,  when  she  was  stationed  in  the  West  Indies.  I 
was  then  seventeen  years  old;  and  though  I say  it  myself,  who 
perhaps  ought  not  to  say  it,  yet  I was  as  good  a looking  fellow 
as  ever  weathered  the  Palisade,  at  Jamaica,  or  sucked  a mon- 
key at  Barbadoes.  My  brother  Bill  was  on  board  with  me ; he 
was  a year  younger  than  myself— but  he  was  such  a fellow  ! 
Lord  love  you,  his  heart  was  all  for  me;  he  was  a brother 
and  a friend; — I could  spin  you  such  a yarn  about  him!  Well, 
my  brother  Bill  was  stationed  in  the  fore-top,  and  so  was  I; 
he  was  in  the  starboard-watch,  and  I in  the  larboard;  we  were 
both  light  hands,  and  therefore  regular  cloud-brushers,  always 


the  highest  up,  always  at  the  light  sails  aloft.  We  had  been 
cruising  off  St.  Domingo,  when,  finding  that  we  had  no  luck 
there,  we  steered  away  for  Jamaica,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in 
Montego  Bay.  There  we  found  the  Badger  at  anchor.  We 
shortened  sail,  man-of-war  fashion  altogether,  for  the  cat  had 
taught  some  of  us  to  skip.  Bill  and  I were  on  the  fore-top - 
gallant-yard  furlhig  the  sail,  when  the  first  lieutenant  called 
out  to  one  of  the  midshipmen  to  run  below  and  see  what  smoke 
that  was  coming  up  the  after-hatchway.  Well,  I had  done  my 
duty  aloft,  and  had  come  down  on  the  forecastle,  when  there 
was  the  devil’s  own  rumpus  about  beating  to  quarters,  calling 
the  firemen  with  there  buckets;  and  before  we  had  time  to  say 
Jack  Robinson,  the  flames  followed  the  smoke  and  the  ship 
was  on  fire.  The  purser’s  steward  had  done  the  thing.  It 
came  up  the  main-hatchway  in  one  line  of  light,  flying  up 
aloft,  catching  every  rope,  and  in  a moment  the  whole  ship 
from  hull  to  trucks  was  in  a blaze.  There  was  considerable 
confusion,  as  you  may  suppose,  and  the  men  aloft,  frightened 
by  the  sudden  blaze,  endeavoured  to  lower  the  quarter-boats ; , 
but,  before  they  could  do  this,  the  deck  became  so  hot  that  they  i 
took  the  shortest  way  of  leaving  the  ship,  by  jumping  over- 
board. I was  all  “ no  how;”  I did  not  know  what  to  do.  The  ? 
panic  had  spread  forward,  and  those  who  preferred  a dry  berth  | 
to  a swim,  crowded  on  the  fore-castie,  had  got  ready  to  lower 
themselves  into  the  boats  of  the  Badger,  which  put  off  imme-  ; 
diately  the  accident  was  perceived.  Nelson  himself  was  in 
one,  as  cool  as  if  he  had  no  sun  or  fire  to  warm  him : he  picked 
up  those  who  had  thrown  themselves  overboard. 

It  was  now  sove  ki  poo,  as  the  Crapauds  say,  and  each  man  i 
endeavoured  to  save  some  of  his  traps  as  well  as  himself.  I 
made  a dive  below  in  hopes  of  getting  near  the  mess-chest;  ;| 
but  the  smoke  was  so  thick,  that  I came  up  crying  as  if  the 
cooper  had  knocked  off  my  eyelids.  I was  just  in  time  to 
avoid  being  roasted ; for  now  the  fire  had  extended  for’ard, 
and  the  flames  run  up  both  sides  of  the  fore-rigging,  and 
there  was  a general  jump  overboard;  it  was  like  so  many 
rockets  going  up  together,  and  the  whole  for’ard  was  in  a ■ 
blaze,  whilst  the  melted  pitch  came  dropping  down  like  a 
shower  of  boiling  rain.  I had  got  upon  the  starboard  cat-  'ii 
head,  making  ready  to  part  company  with  the  ship,  when  I I 
heard  a scream  aloft,  and  I saw  my  brother  on  the  topmast  | 
cross-trees,  standing  against  the  mast,  and  clinging  close  to  it  If 
to  avoid  the  fire ; — he  had  lost  his  mind,  and  I so  alarmed  I y 
could  not  assist  him.  Several  in  the  boats  cried  out  to  him  r 
not  to  mind  a singe,  but  come  down  by  the  topmast-stay : but  h 
he  was  too  frightened  to  hear.  I saw  the  poor  boy,  my  own  | 
brother,  his  mother’s  favourite,  clinging  like  a cat  to  the  masts  I 
to  avoid  the  surrounding  flames.  I made  a rush  at  the  fore-  f 
rigging,  but  the  boiling  pitch  prevented  my  running  up ; every  ■ 
moment  made  it  worse;  his  death  was  inevitable,  without  | 
God’s  mercy  should  interpose,  and  prompt  him  to  run  out  to  | 
the  top-gallant  yard- arm  and  jump  overboard.  “Here, here!”  | 
said  I,  extending  my  arms, — “here.  Bill,  jump  down,  and  I’ll  !' 
catch  you, — send  out  to  the  yard-arm  and  jump  overboard.” 
The  fire  had  already  caught  his  clothes;  he  had  no  jacket  on.  ! 
— 1 see  him  now, — I see  him  with  his  long  hair  blown  by  the 
sea-breeze,  his  face  pale  with  fear,  the  fire  just  burning  his 
trousers, — I see  him  now  endeavouring  with  his  hands  to  stop  , 
the  progress  of  the  flames ; and,  oh,  God  ! I see  him  at  this  j 
moment  winding  up  his  courage  to  the  last  pitch,  looking  down  :j 
upon  me;  and,  as  I live  here,  I saw  a tear  fall  from  his  eye.  I ' 
could  not  speak,  I could  not  move;  I did  not  feel  the  hot  ;i 
boiling  tar  which  showered  down  upon  me;  I did  not  feel  the 
increased  heat  which  was  almost  melting  me.  I stood  with  |! 
my  arms  extended  to  catch  him.  “Jump,  Bill,”  said  I:  “the  | 
water  is  soft  enough,  never  mind  the  height;  you  will  be  up  t 
again  before  the  sharks  know  you  are  down.”  And  he  did  ! 
jump — ay,  he  jumped,  by  heavens!  like  a man — he  was  down 
in  a second.  I tried  to  catch  him,  my  hands  stretched  to  their  | 
utmost; — I grazed  his  trousers,  and  saw  his  brains  shattered  ■ 
to  atoms  against  the  shank  of  the  best  bower-anchor.  He  fell  i 
overboard,  and  I was  after  him  before  he  touched  the  water:  ; 
he  went  to  the  bottom  like  a stone,  and  I was  taken  up  by  one 
of  the  boats,  swimming  in  the  water  coloured  by  my  brother’s 
blood.  i 
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THE  MARINERS. 

Raise  we  the  yard  and  ply  the  oar, 

The  breeze  is  calling  us  sivift  away ; 

The  waters  are  breaking  in  foam  on  the  shore ; 

Our  boat  no  more  can  stay,  can  stay. 

When  the  blast  flies  fast  in  the  clouds  on  high, 

And  billows  are  roaring  loud  below, 

The  boatman’s  song,  in  the  stormy  sky, 

Still  dares  the  gale  to  blow,  to  blow. 

The  timber  that  frames  his  faithful  boat, 

Was  dandled  in  storms  on  the  mountain  peaks; 

And  in  storms,  udth  a bounding  keel,  ’twill  float. 

And  laugh  when  the  sea-flend  shrieks,  and  shrieks. 

And  then  in  the  calm  and  glist’ning  nights, 

We  have  tales  of  wonder,  and  joy,  and  fear, 

And  deeds  of  the  powerful  ocean  sprites. 

With  which  our  hearts  we  cheer,  we  cheer. 

For  often  the  dauntless  mariner  knows 
That  he  must  sink  to  the  land  beneath, 

Where  the  diamond  on  trees  of  coral  grows, 

In  the  emerald  halls  of  Death,  of  Death. 

Onward  we  sweep  through  smooth  and  storm ; 

We  are  voyagers  all  in  shine  or  gloom; 

And  the  dreamer  who  skulks  by  his  chimney  warm. 
Drifts  in  his  sleep  to  doom,  to  doom. 


PIRATES  OF  CUBA. 

The  following  horrible  particulars  of  the  pirates  of  Cuba 
were  given  by  a seaman  who  had  been  forced  into  their  ser- 
vice : — 

A quarrel  took  place  between  two  of  the  crev/,  and  a des- 
perate fight  with  knives  ensued,  of  which  the  rest  were  cool 
spectators.  The  battle  was  for  a long  time  doubtful ; at 
length  one  fell  with  a severe  stab  in  the  left  breast,  bleeding 
profusely.  I was  instantly  called  upon  to  administer  to  the 
fvounded  man ; and  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  declare  that  I 
cnew  nothing  of  the  healing  art.  The  captain  swore  at  me, 
md  said  he  knew  to  the  contrary  ; for  the  master  of  the  Ze 
ihyr  had  informed  him  that  I had  cured  and  saved  the  life 
)f  his  sailmaker,  who  had  fallen  down  the  hold  ; and,  there- 
bre,  if  I did  not  cure  him,  he  would  serve  me  in  the  same 
nanner.  I saw  it  would  be  useless  to  make  any  reply,  and 
herefore,  having  procured  bandages,  I staunched  the  blood 
md  dressed  his  wounds  in  the  best  manner  I was  able.  I 
vas  then  obliged  to  turn  my  attention  to  his  antagonist,  who 
lad  not  escaped  unhui't. 

The  captain  went  below,  and  inquired  of  the  least  injured 
f the  wounded  men  the  cause  of  their  quarrel.  He  told  the 
»irate,  “ that  his  antagonist  was  one  of  the  party  formed  by 
he  chief  mate  to  assassinate  him  and  the  whole  crew,  and 
ake  possession  of  the  ship  and  plunder.’’  That  officer,  he 
oformed  him,  had  gone  to  the  Havannah  for  the  express 
•urpose  of  bringing  some  more  men,  and  that  they  were  to 
ut  the  plan  into  effect,  when  himself  and  the  crew  were 
ither  asleep  or  inebriated.  I saw  that  his  brutal  temper 
''as  excited  by  this  information  ; his  eyes  flashed  fire,  and 
is  whole  countenance  was  distorted.  lie  vowed  destruction 
»ainst  the  whole  party,  and  rushing  upon  deck,  assembled 
le  crew,  and  imparted  what  he  heard.  The  air  rang  with 
le  most  dreadful  imprecations  ; they  simultaneously  rushed 
flow,  and  dragged  the  helpless,  wounded  wretch  upon  deck, 
id,  regardless  of  everything,  proceeded  to  cut  off  his  legs 
id  arms  with  a blunt  hatchet,  then  mangling  the  body  with 
leir  knives,  threw  the  yet  warm  corpse  overboard.  Not 
I mtented  with  having  destroyed  their  victim,  they  next 


sated  their  vengeance  on  his  clothes,  and  everything  be- 
longing to  him,  which  they  cut  into  pieces  and  threw  into 
the  sea. 

While  off  cape  Buonavesta,  a boat  full  of  men,  of  the  chief 
mate’s  party,  appeared  coming  towards  the  schooner,  when  the 
captain  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  and  five  were  killed;  another 
jumped  overboard,  but  was  taken,  and  most  barbarously 
treated.  Wounded  and  bleeding,  he  was  exposed  naked  to 
the  scorching  heat  of  a July  sun  of  a tropical  climate,  in  order 
to  make  him  confess. 

The  man  persisted  in  his  plea  of  innocence,  declared  that  he 
had  nothing  to  confess,  and  entreated  them  all  to  spare  his  life. 
They  paid  no  attention  to  his  assertions,  but,  by  order  of  the 
captain,  the  man  was  put  into  the  boat,  pinioned,  and  lashed  in 
the  stern,  and  five  of  the  crew  were  directed  to  arm  them- 
selves with  pistols  and  muskets,  and  to  go  in  her.  The  captain 
then  ordered  me  to  go  with  them,  savagely  remarking  that  I 
should  now  see  how  he  punished  such  rascals,  and  giving  di- 
rections to  the  boat’s  crew  to  row  for  three  hours,  backwards 
and  forwards,  through  a narrow  creek  formed  by  a desert 
island  and  the  island  of  Cuba.  “ I will  see,”  cried  he,  exultingly, 
“whether  the  musquitoes  and  the,^and-flies  will  not  make 
him  confess.”  Prior  to  our  leaving  the  schooner,  the  thermo- 
meter was  above  ninety  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  the  poor 
wretch  was  now  exposed  naked  to  the  full  heat  of  the  sun.  In 
this  state  we  took  him  to  the  channel,  one  side  of  which  was 
bordered  by  swamps  full  of  mangrove  trees,  and  swarming 
with  the  venomous  insects  before  mentioned. 

We  had  scarcely  been  half  an  hour  in  this  place,  when  the 
miserable  victim  was  distracted  with  pain,  his  body  began  to 
swell,  and  he  appeared  one  complete  blister  from  head  to  foot. 
Often,  in  the  agony  of  his  torments,  did  he  implore  them  to 
end  his  existence,  and  release  him  from  his  misery ; but  the 
inhuman  wretches  only  mocked  and  laughed  at  him.  In  a very 
short  time,  from  the  effects  of  a solar  heat,  and  the  stings  of 
the  musquitoes  and  sand-flies,  his  face  had  become  so  swollen 
that  not  a feature  was  distinguishable;  his  voice  began  to  fail, 
and  his  articulation  was  no  longer  distinct.  I had  long  sus- 
pected that  the  whole  story  of  the  conspiracy  was  a wicked 
and  artful  fabrication;  and  the  constancy  with  which  this 
unfortunate  being  underwent  these  tortures,  served  to  confirm 
my  suspicions.  I resolved,  therefore,  to  hazard  my  inter- 
ference; aud,  after  much  entreaty  and  persuasion,  prevailed 
upon  them  to  endeavour  to  mitigate  his  sufferings,  and  to  let 
the  poor  wretch  die  in  peace,  as  the  injuries  which  he  had 
already  sustained,  were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  occasion 
death.  At  first  they  hesitated;  but,  after  consulting  some 
time  among  themselves,  they  consented  to  go  to  the  other  side  of 
the  island,  where  they  would  be  secure  from  observation,  and 
untie  him  and  put  something  over  him.  When  we  had 
reached  that  place,  we  lay  upon  our  oars,  and  set  him  loose; 
but  the  moment  he  felt  the  fresh  breeze,  he  fainted  away.  His 
appearance  at  this  time  was  no  longer  human;  and  my  heart 
bled  at  seeing  a fellow  creature  thus  tormented.  When  our 
time  was  expired,  we  again  tied  him  as  before,  to  prevent  the 
fury  of  the  captain  for  our  lenity,  and  once  more  pulled  tor 
the  passage  on  our  way  to  the  vessel.  On  our  arrival,  his  ap- 
pearance was  the  source  of  merriment  to  all  on  board ; and 
the  captain  asked  if  he  had  made  any  confession.  An  ans^ver 
in  the  negative  gave  him  evident  disappointment,  and  he  in- 
quired of  me  whether  I could  cure  him.  I told  him  he^  was 
dying.  “ Then  he  shall  have  some  more  of  it  before  he  dies, 
cried  the  monster,  and  directed  the  boat  to  be  moored  within 
musket-shot  in  the  bay.  This  having  been  done,  he  ordered 
six  of  the  crew  to  fire  at  him.  The  man  fell,  and  the  boat 
was  ordered  alongside  The  poor  wretch  had  only  fainted ; 
and  when  they  perceived  that  he  breathed,  a pig  of  iron 
was  fastened  round  his  neck,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Thus  Gndccl  trRfjGdy,  wliicli,  for  tliG  misGriGS  inflicted  on  tlie 
victim,  and  for  the  wanton  and  barbarous  depravity  of  his 
fiend-llke  tormentors,  never,  perhaps,  had  its  equal. 
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TALES  OE  SHIPWRECKS 


THE  MIDDY’S  INTRODUCTION. 

*‘  Deep  in  that  fabric  where  Britannia  boasts 
O’er  seas  to  waft  her  thunders  and  her  hosts, 

A cavern  lies,  unknown  to  cheering  day, 

Whose  only  sunshine  is  a taper’s  ray  ; 

Where  wild  Disorder  holds  her  wanton  reign, 

And  careless  mortals  frolic  in  her  train.” 

Of  all  situations  which  open  to  the  aspiring  mind  of  youth, 
none  is  so  interesting,  so  fraught  with  conflicting  feelings,  as 
the  first  entry  of  a young  novice  on  board  a ship  of  war ; ’tis 
like  bursting  into  a new  world,  yet  without  quitting  the  old 
one.  The  day  on  which  my  inauguration  took  place  happened 
to  be  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Royal  George.  The  cap- 
tain permitted  me  to  accompany  him  in  hiso^n  boat,  and, 
when  we  reached  Spithead,  the  ships,  dressed  in  their  gayest 
colours,  commenced  saluting.  Oh,  what  a view  was  this  for 
an  enthusiastic  mind ! It  spoke  of  glory  in  a voice  of  thun- 
der ; and,  when  looking  at  the  British  ensign  waving  in  the 
breeze,  I felt  a glow  of  conscious  pride  at  being  enrolled 
among  the  gallant  defenders  of  its  dearest  rights.  The  barge 
cut  through  the  azure  wave,  and  swept  up  alongside  the  ‘Al- 
bion.’ The  boatswain’s  shrill  pipe  sounded,  and  four  lads 
sprung  over  the  side  to  extend  the  gang-way  man-ropes.  So 
I followed  up  the  captain,  and  found  the  officers  on  the 
quarter-deck  uncovered,  the  marines  drawn  up  with  present- 
ed arms,  and  the  band  playing  ‘ Rule  Britannia,’  to  salute 
their  brave  commander.  My  senses  were  bewildered  with 
astonishment. — “ This  is  a young  friend  of  mine,”  said  Cap- 
tain Montague,  presentingme  to  the  first  lieutenant : “ I hope 
you  will  find  him  all  you  can  wish.  And  now,  sir,  you  may 
go  and  visit  your  future  companions.”  “ Mr.  Evans  (said 
the  first  lieutenant,  calling  to  a midshipman  on  the  lar- 
board side  of  the  deck,  whose  weekly  account  had  been  fresh 
pipe-clayed,  and  now  he  was  employed  in  trimming  the 
collar  of  his  shirt,  so  that  his  eye  just  peeped  point  blank 
above  it)— Mr.  Evans.” — “Sir,”  replied  the  cockpit  beau, 
touching  his  hat.  “ As  soon  as  you  have  done  adjusting  your 
lee  boards,  and  bowsed  all  taut,  take  this  young  gentleman 
round  the  ship,  and  then  conduct  him  to  your  messr-berth.” 
— “Ay,  ay,  sir;  ay,  ay,’’  said  Evans;  and,  then,  in  a lower 
tone,  “I’ll  show  him  the  lions;’’  and  away  we  went 
together.  After  examining  the  wonders  of  the  wooden  world, 
and  swallowing  as  many  marvellous  stories  as  would  fill  a 
volume,  we  descended  to  the  cock-pit,  and  were  guided  by 
the  glimmering  rays  of  a candle  to  the  midshipmen’s  berth. 
“Allow  me  to  introduce  Mr.  B.”  said  my  conductor,  pushing 
open  the  door,  and  thrusting  me  in,  “ Halloo ! why,  Evans, 
what  gulpin  have  you  got  there  ?”  exclaimed  a squat  tawny 
figure,  who  was  nearly  enveloped  in  smoke  and  stifled  in 
grease.  “ ’Tis  anew  mess-mate,”  squeaked  a little  youngster. 
“A  new  messmate!”  replied  the  other,  “then  let’s  have  a 
survey,”  taking  down  from  a nail,  the  frame  of  what  had 
once  been  a large  and  beautiful  mirror,  and,  raising  it  tQ  his 
eye  by  way  of  quizzing-glass,  he  uttered  a yell  that  filled  me 
with  horror.  “ Evans,”  said  he,  “ Evans,  I’m  fainting  at  the 
sight!  Bear  a hand  on  deck,  and  order  the  captain  to  n^an 
the  boat,  and  send  him  ashore  again  directly.”  I shrunk 
back.  “Halloo,  ship-mate,  dpn’t  lag  astern!”  said  Evans, 
pushing  me  forward;  “don’t  mind  that  old  swab,  ’tis  only 
Tim  Bucket,  the  blind  fiddler.”rr-“  Me  blind!”  rejoined  the 
other,  flourishing  his  pipo  in  a tragical  manner;  “you  know 
that  you  are  Brutus  that  spake  this ; or,  by  the  gods,  this 
speech  were  else  your  last  and  down  he  sat.  I was 
now  literally  hauled  into  the  berth,  and  placed  directly 
by  the  side  of  this  terrific  being.  “ Let’s  look  at  your 
teeth,”  said  he.  It  was  complied  with,  “Ha,  I thought 
so  ! — teeth  like  a shark — eat  more  in  a day  than  I could 
chew  in  a month.  Here,  boy— you  boy!” — “Yes,  sir,” 
replied  a miserable-looking  object,  poking  his  head  in  at  the 
berth  door.  “ Go,  you  rascal,  and  lock  the  bread-bag  up,  or 
we  shall  soon  have  a southerly  wind  in  it.”  Then  turning  to 
me ; “ Here,  sir,  take  this  card,  with  my  compliments,  to  the 


purser’s  steward,  and  ask  him  to  measure  your  mouth  for  a' 
spoon.  And  bear  a hand,  d ye  hear?  for  the  burgoo  is  almost 
ready  ; there'll  not  be  much  to  spare  when  the  doctor’s 
mates  come  out  of  the  sick  bay.” — “ Which  way  am  I to 
go?”  inquired  I:  “I  can’t  find  the  stairs,”  However,  the 
boy  of  the  mess  was  ordered  to  attend  jpe  to  the  midshipman 
of  the  watch,  who  directed  me  to  the  purser’s  steward.  He 
sent  me  to  the  cook;  the  cook  despatched  me  to  the  boat- 
swain's yeoman  ; and  he  again  to  the  carpenter’s  mate  for  ai 
two  foot  rule.  I now  bid  very  fair  to  make  a complete  tour 
of  the  ship,  and  run  the  gauntlet  through  all  the  petty 
officers;  but  the  gunner  understanding  my  difficulty,  apJ 
prised  me  of  the  trick,  as  one  to  which  all  fresh-comers  were 
exposed  ; advising  me  to  bear  it  patiently,  and  return  jokel 
for  joke.^  Again  I descended.  “ Well,  have  you  got  your 
spoon?”  inquired  my  tormentor.; — “ No  !”  repeated  he,  start-: 
ing  upon  hi-s  feet;  “ how’s  that?”— “Ask  the  gunner,”  was 
the  reply.  “ Here,  doctor,’’ rejoined  the  first,  turning  to  a 
genteel  young  man  of  pleasing  countenance;  “ Here,  doccorj] 
you  must  open  a vein  for  him;  but  no,  no,  avRst;  where’sj 
the  cobbing- board  ? I understand  the  art  oi  Flay-bottom-M 
best.  ^ Ay,  ay,  my  spark,  two  dozen  for  impertiuence  to  youij 
superior  officer.  Here’s  a greenhorn  hasn’t  been  caught 
above  two  hours,  and  comes  Westminster-hall  over  me 
already  ; but  I’ll  soon  make  you  a subject  for  dissection.”—: 
“ Who  is  this  young  gentleman?”  inquired  the  assistant  sur- 
geon.— “ Who?  w'hy  it’s  some  great  man  in  disguise  come  tc 
sea  to  wear  his  old  clothes  out.  However,  give  us  your  fist] 
my  boy— don’t  sit  mute;”  and  he  grasped  my  hand  like  i 
smith’s  vice,  till  I roared  with  anguish,  to  the  great  diversion 
of  all  present.  “Here,”  continued  he,  “take  hold  of  th 
grog,”  handing  it  across  the  table.  I was  unwilling  to  let  sli 
so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  showing  good  friendship  an 
courting  forbearance,  so  took  the  glass  ; but  hadn’t  time  t 
convey  it  to  my  lips  before  it  was  hastily  snatched  awaj 
“ There,  there,  that’s  enough,  you  must  only  smell  it ; I neve 
allow  any  body  to  drink  with  me.”  The  ward-room  stewar 
appeared  with  an  invitation  from  the  first  lieutenant  . 
dinner  This  was  a very  seasonable  relief,  and  gladly  ac 
cepted.  Oh,  how  different  was  my  reception  !— ‘the  feast 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.’  The  remainder  of  the  da 
passed  away  with  much  pleasantness ; and  at  ten  o’clock 
again  descended,  with  a palpitating  heart,  to  my  hamrnucli 
Recollections  of  my  parents,  of  my  home,  of  my  friend 
now  rushed  upon  my  mind,  as  I surveyed  the  dark  an 
gloomy  place  which  was  to  be  my  future  abode.  It  doub 
embittered  the  moment,  and  I was  near'y  playing  the  infai 
with  my  eyes;  but  the  sentry  opening  his  lantern  to  retrii 
his  lamp,  a gleam  danced  upon  the  bright  buttons  of  my  un 
form,  and  instant  conviction  flashed  upon  iny  mind  th 
manly  fortitude  was  characteristic  of  a British  sailor.  A 
vancing  towards  my  swinging  bed,  I stripped,  and  desiroi 
of  displaying  my  agility,  made  one  spring  into  it.  Po 
novice!  over  it  went;  down  I came,  breaking  my  shi, 
upon  the  cable.  A burst  of  laughter  echoed  from  all  side 
“ A clean  capsize,  by  Jove !”  said  one.  “Strong  gales  ar 
squally,”  cried  another.  “Foundered  in  the  lee  scupper 
said  a third.  “Dowse  the  glim,”  cried  a fourth;  and 
stantly  we  were  in  total  darkness.  I reproached  them  wi 
bitterness  of  heart  for  their  ungenerous  treatment  of 
stranger,  and  received  in  reply  a bucket  of  cold  wat« 
Roaring  with  all  my  might  for  some  time,  I lujd  at  last  t! 
satisfaction  of  seeing  some  one  descending  the  nrain  hate 
way  with  a lantern.  “Halloo!”  cried  the  old  qume 
master,  climbing  over  the  cables,  “ Halloo  ! what  pig’s  stui 
here  ! Another  such  a squall  would  rouse  old  Davey,  and  mal 
him  twist  your  neck  into  granny’s  knots.”  The  words  we 
scarcely  uttered  when  down  he  went,  an  old  sail  havino  bei 
thrown  over  him  from  above,  and  all  was  again  in  total  darknei 
“Ha,  you  scape-grace  ?”  cried  old  Harvey,  struggling — “1 
you  scape-grace,  you’ll  come  to  the  gangtray  some  day  for  yo 
tricks,  you  will  ! Halloo  ! Sanders  ! halloo  ! turn  out,  nia 
and  lend  us  a hand.” — “De’il  smash  me  if  Sanders  gangs 
foot — I canna  be  fash’d.  If  you  i)Iay  wi’  kittens  you  must  foi 
sight  to  be  scratchet;  but  there’s  Faddy  IJoward-T-rouse  hi 
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out,  nion,  turn  him  out.”  “ Ocli,  by  my  conscience,”  cried  Pat, 
“you’re  a soft-headed  swab,  so  you  are.  Faith,  and  I’ll  turn  out 
without  calling.  Arrah,  where  are  you,  jewel  ?”  “ Here  I am,” 
said  Harvey.  “ By  the  toe  of  my  grandfather,  and  so  you  are; 
and  now  Fll  go  and  fetcii  a liglit.” — “ Ay,  ay,  bear  a hand,  mate, 
bear  a hand.^’  Pat  was  some  time  absent,  during  which  the  old 
man  swore,  raved,  and  growled,  with  all  the  sublime  pathos  of 
a bear.  At  last  the  liglit  appeared:  “Bear  a hand  with  the 
glim,  you  bog-trotter,  do.”  He  was  obeyed;  and  though  I was 
drenched  to  the  skin  and  shivering  with  cold,  sitting  astride  the 
muddy  cable,  yet  to  have  kept  from  laughing  at  the  scene  which 
presented  itself  was  utterly  impossible.  Pat  Howard,  a tall 
raw-boned  figure,  full  six  feet  high,  with  the  remnant  of  a shirt 
upon  his  shoulders,  reaching  no  lower  than  his  loins,  under 
wliich  a blanket  was  rolled  round,  resembling  a petticoat,  and 
leaving  an  amazing  length  of  train  behind,  one  arm  entirely 
void  of  covering,  thick  bushy  hair  and  whiskers,  with  a pair  of 
hands  and  a beard  outrivalling  the  shades  of  night,  now  made 
his  appearance.  “ Halloo,  Pat  !”  cried  Harvey;  “ why  you  look 
like  a comet  revolving  round  the  rays  of  a farthing  candle.*’ 
This  drew  my  attention  to  the  speaker.  He  was  neither  sitting, 
ying,  nor  kneeling,  but  appeared  to  be  in  all  three  postures  at 
:he  same  time.  His  efforts  to  get  disengaged  had  forced  his 
lead  through  the  sail,  and  his  struggles  had  twisted  it  several 
:urns  round  his  throat,  threatening  strangulation,  but  display- 
ng  a most  formidable  cravat.  On  being  relieved  from  this 
luperfluous  article  of  dress,  how  was  I surprised  to  find  the  old 
>oy  had  been  all  this  while  actually  hanging  by  the  middle  in  a 
unning  noose  thrown  over  him,  and  hauled  taut  upon  deck 
or  this  purpose  ! “ Lower  away  !”  bellowed  Pat,  turning  the 

Id  quarter- master  round  on  his  jack  like  a roasting  capon, 
lower  away  handsomely.”  It  was  done,  and  he  stood  once 
lore  on  his  legs.  “ I’ll  trounce  the  young  rogue  for  this  !”  ex- 
aimed  Harvey,  “I’ll  keel-haul  the  young  lubber  ! No  more 
eeping  in  his  watch” — “Whisht, — whisht, — dinna  mak  a 
lathering  about  it,  but  gang  your  ways,  and  let  honest  men 
eep,”  said  Sanders;  while  Pat  assisted  me  in  arranging  my 
ammock  and  shifting  my  dress.  Pascoe  now  appeared : “Why, 
arvey,  what’s  the  matter  here  ?” — “ Matter  !”  cried  the  en- 
iged  veteran ; “ I’ll  tell  you  what,  young  sir,  you’ve  played 

lese  tricks  too  long,  and  now “ You’ll  go  and  have  a glass 

’grog.”  exclaimed  the  midshipman,  interrupting  him.  “ Ay,  ay, 
ith  all  my  heart;  but  no  more  of  the  monkey.”— “ I kenn’d  as 
uch — I kenn’d  as  much,”  roared  Sanders;  while  with  a heavy 
art  and  dear-bought  caution,  I once  more  essayed  to  enter 
bed,  and  with  Pat's  assistance  succeeded.  But  sleep  departed 
im  me.  The  novelty  of  my  situation,  the  discipline  I had 
(lergone,  with  the  smarting  of  my  shins,  all  combined  to  keep 
awake;  and  ’twas  not  till  very  near  morning  that  I closed 
weary  eyes,  and  forgot  all  my  cares  and  troubles  in  a sweet 
'resiling  slumber. 


Ma 


MAKING  A FORTUNE. 

RlC  Buatts,  who  had  for  more  than  a twelvemonth  paid 
irtship  to  poor  Jane,  had  obtained  her  father’s  consent  to 
ir  union,  whenever  he  could  realize  a sufficient  sum  to  begin 
world  with  in  a prudent  and  respectable  way.  The  preca- 
us  life  of  a fisherman,  however,  appeared  to  Alark  to  hold 
. but  little  prospect  of  wealth  enough  either  to  gain  or  to 
iport  a wife;  and  he  resolved  upon  obtaining  the  object  of 
wishes  as  speedily  as  possible  in  some  other  way.  A man 
ned  Simpson,  a notorious  smuggler  in  the  neighbourhood, 
? known  to  have  amassed  a considerable  property;  and  Mark 
3lved  to  offer  himself  to  serve  as  one  of  the  crew  on  board  his 
^er,  hoping  that  in  a trip  or  two  he  might  earn  sufficient  to 
m his  iiromiscil  bride.  He  was  accepted  aboard;  and  the  day 
owing  the  little  vessfd  spread  her  light  sails  to  the  breeze, 
took  her  course  for  Holland.  Mark  posses.sed  a little  money 
ch  he  laid  out  in  a venture,  trusting  thereby  to  clear  so 
-•h  as  would  enable  him  to  claim  as  his  bride  the  object  of 
love.  It  was  a stormy  day  when  tlie  inhabitants  of  Llan- 
no  were  roused  by  the  report  of  guns  from  seaward,  the  wind 
ring  furiously  right  on  shore.  It  Avas  about  the  time  that 
smuggler's  vessel  was  expected,  and  those  interested  in  her 
arrival  hastily  ran  to  this  promontory  to  ascertain  if  she 


was  in  sight,  or  in  danger,  for  a king’s  cutter  wa?  known  to  b® 
cruising  on  the  coast.  It  was  just  daAvn;  the  sea  was  running 
mountains  high;  and  within  a league  of  the  rocks,  they  per- 
ceived two  vessels  within  half  a mile  of  each  other.  The 
first  was  a small  lugger  carrying  a press  of  canvass  that  seemed 
to  run  her  hull  under  as  she  made  directly  for  the  headland, 
and  her  masts  bent  like  reeds  to  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  As 
she  approached  the  headland,  a number  of  kegs  piled  one  upon 
another  on  the  decks,  were  observed  to  vanish  into  the  deep  by 
the  dozens,  being  flung  overboard  by  the  busy  crew.  They 
were  within  a mil©  of  the  shore,  when  the  revenue  cutter, 
hauling  her  wind,  poured  a broadside  of  grape-shot  into  the 
smuggler,  so  well  directed  that  several  were  seen  to  fall  from 
their  stations  in  various  parts  of  the  vessel.  Still  they  carried 
every  stitch  of  canvass,  knowing  that  there  was  water  enough 
for  the  light  lugger  to  cross  the  bar  after  they  had  rounded  the 
point,  and  that  the  revenue  cutter  would  be  sure  to  strike 
upon  the  sands  if  she  attempted  to  follow  them  half  a mile  fur- 
ther, being  of  much  heavier  tonnage.  Besides,  she  was  already 
in  some  peril,  by  venturing  so  far  in  shore,  with  a gale  blowing 
heavily  from  the  north-east.  She  was  soon  within  hail  of  the 
head,  and  the  cliffs  were  covered  with  human  beings,  gaziiig 
eagerlyupon  the  little  craft  beneath  it,  when  suddenly  a chain- 
shot  from  the  cutter  carried  away  her  mainmast,  which  fell  over 
the  side.  To  cut  away  the  stays  and  clear  the  wreck  was  the 
work  of  a minute,  and  the  smugglers  bark  sAvept  like  a sea 
bird  round  the  great  Orme’s  Head,  into  the  Bay  of  Conway;  but 
not  until  their  pursuers  had  sent  another  broadside  into  her 
hull  as  they  stood  ofl‘  shore.  As  the  Typhon,  the  name  of  the 
king’s  vessel,  turned  from  the  pursuit,  the  daring  outlaws  sent 
up  a shout  of  triumph,  which  was  echoed  from  those  upon  the 
rocks ; and  after  a slight  shock  which  the  lugger  received,  as 
as  she  crossed  the  sand-bank,  they  floated  safely  in  smooth 
water.  But  Avhere  was  Jane?  Foremost  of  that  crowd  which 
gathered  on  the  rocks,  Avhen  the  firing  Avas  first  heard,  fleAv  the 
light  form  of  the  loving  maiden,  like  a young  eagle  glaring  for 
its  mate  She  stood  upon  the  extreme  verge  of  the  cliff,  uncon- 
scious of  every  thing  save  the  peril  of  her  lover — her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  vessels,  straining  as  they  Avould  crack  their  strings,  to 
discover  the  form  of  him  Av*ho  had  her  heart  in  keeping;  and  as 
the  vessel  glided  under  the  headland,  she  hung  over  the  brink 
of  the  precipice,  gazing  upon  the  dead  and  dying,  Avitli  whom 
the  decks  were  strewed.  Btit  she  saAv  him  not.  With  the 
swiftness  of  the  sea  mew,  she  followed  the  course  ^f  the  smuggler 
along  the  shore;  and  when  at  last  she  saw  the  white  sails 
gathered  to  the  yards,  and  the  vessel  riding  safely  at  anchor  in 
the  rocky  bay,  she  leaped  into  a boat  and  roAved  herself  to  its 
side.  A moment,  and  she  jumped  upon  the  deck,  calling  Avildly 
for  poor  Mark.  But  no  one  ansAvered  her.  With  hair  dis- 
hcA'clled,  and  eyes  glancing  fire,  she  turned  each  dead  man’s 
face  up  to  the  sky  At  length  a headless  trunk  met  her  di.«tract- 
ed  gaze.  A bright  gold  ringlet  of  hair,  tinged  Avith  the  smug- 
gler’s blood,  and  fastened  to  the  breast  of  his  shirt,  the  blue 
pea-jacket  she  gave  Mark  at  his  departure,  and  the  brass 
buckles  which  her  father  wore,  and  presented  to  him  as  a pledge 
of  future  fuAmur,  all  flashed  conviction  on  her  mind,  that  it 
was  the  mutilated  form  of  her  lover.  A Avild  scream,  which 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  daring  crew,  proclaimed 
her  heart  Avas  broken;  and  falling  on  his  mangled  corpse,  she 
iiist.antly  expired. 


THE  TWO  OCEANS. 

Two  seas  amid  the  night, 

In  the  moonshine  roll  and  sparkle, 

Now  spread  in  the  silver  light,  ^ 

Now  sadden,  and  Avail,  and  darki©. 

The  one  has  a billowy  motion. 

And  from  land  to  land  it  gleams ; 

The  other  is  sleep  s Avide  ocean. 

And  its  glimmering  waves  are  dreams. 

The  one  Avith  murmur  and  roar 
Bears  fleets  round  coast  and  islet ; 

The  other,  without  a shore, 

Ne’er  kneiv  the  track  of  a pilot. 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


AN  EVENING  SCENE  AT  SEA, 

How  fair  is  the  scene,  and  in  grandeur  transcendent! 

The  expanse  of  the  ocean  begirt  by  the  sky; 

The  blue  vault  of  ether  in  glory  resplendent, 

And  the  sun’s  parting  radiance  all  burst  on  the  eye! 

No  breezes  now  whisper,  no  rippling  is  flowing, 

Save  the  ring  where  the  salmon  just  sprung  from  the  wave; 

Yon  broad  shield  of  fire  see  the  welkin  is  glowing, 

And  sinking  serene  to  the  deep  amber  cave. 

On  the  golden  fringed  sky  as  the  last  beam  is  dancing. 

And  yet  dim’s  the  lustre  of  vesper’s  fair  star; 

A mild  purple  tint  on  yon  canvass  is  glancing. 

And  from  the  smooth  deep  shoots  reflected  afar! 

But  now  the  fresh  zephyrs  bestir  the  stiU  ocean. 

And  rock  the  grey  Mew  on  its  surface  asleep;' 

While  the  moon-beams  remote  with  a quick  trembling  motion. 
Announce  her  ascent  from  the  bed  of  the  deep! 

In  modest  effulgence  she  slowly  advances. 

And  though  half  obscured  in  a thin  crimson  veil. 

Her  visage  more  sweet  through  this  artifice  glances. 

And  her  tresses  of  silver  float  loose  in  the  gale. 

Up  the  portal  of  heaven  now  bright  she  is  riding. 

And  the  stars  in  obeisance  retreat  from  her  bla^e; 

How  great  is  that  Power  o’er  their  motions  presiding. 

Hark ! in  silence  of  night  rolls  the  tide  of  his  praise ! 


SUFFERINGS  OF  CAPTAIN  YOUL. 

When  the  Fly  cruiser,  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company, 
with  despatches,  was  captured  by  the  French  privateer,  La 
Fortune,  in  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  at  the  latter  end  of  1804,  the 
packets  were  thrown  overboard,  to  prevent  them  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Flower,  who  was  a passenger  on  board 
the  Fly,  had  taken  very  correct  bearings  of  the  ship’s  situation, 
at  the  time  the  letters  were  thrown  overboard.  When  landed 
soon  after,  at  Bushire  he  communicated  his  observations  to  Cap- 
tain Youl  and  Mr.  Loane ; and  they  being  all  strongly  impressed 
with  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  recovering  the  packet,  pur- 
chased a vessel,  and  having  provided  creepers,  and  other  neces- 
sary apparatus,  set  sail  towards  the  spot  where  the  packet  had 
been  dropped,  near  the  Isle  of  Khen. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  their  labours  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess; they  instantly  weighed  anchor,  and  were  proceeding  down 
the  gulph,  on  their  way  to  Bombay,  with  the  recovered  packet, 
when  they  were  unexpectedly  attacked  by  two  pirate  boats  be- 
longing to  Jochassum,  and  fMl  of  armed  Arabs,  who,  boarding 
the  vessel,  and  cutting  and  stabbing  all  whom  they  met,  forced 
the  whole  crew  overboard.  Nine,  out  of  sixteen,  were  wounded, 
and  all  must  have  perished  miserably,  had  not  a long-boat, 
which  accidentally  picked  them  up  at  sea,  been  in  tow  at  the 
time.  In  it  they  took  refuge,  and  the  Arabs  finally  took  them 
into  one  of  their  boats,  and  landed  them  at  Ejamaum,  a small 
town  on  the  Arab  side,  about  thirty  miles  from  Noselkeim:  it 
has  a good  harbour,  and  appears  to  be  their  place  of  rendezvous. 
There  they  were  detained  thirty-three  days,  subject  to  every 
hardship ; and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  to  complete  their  misery, 
were  about  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  when  a Wahabee  chief,  who 
heard  that  they  were  English,  and  who  had  known  the  British 
resident  at  Bussora,  interfered,  and  procured  them  a passage 
to  Khen.  They  were  landed  at  that  island,  after  having  been 
stripped  qf  everything  except  their  shirts  and  trousers,  and 
the  packe(  5he  great  source  of  their  labours  and  sufferings. 
Two  days  r^re  now  devoted  to  drying  the  letters,  which  had 
been  about  five  weeks  in  the  sea,  and  their  purpose  was  not  yet 
effected,  when  ten  Jochassum  boats  appeared  in  sight.  The 
unhappy  men,  instantly  carrying  off*  the  packet,  sought  shelter 
among  the  rocks,  where  they  remained  for  two  days  and  nights, 


exposed  to  every  hardship,  and  nearly  perishing  with  hunger! 
and  thirst. 

Meanwhile,  the  pirates  burnt  and  laid  waste  the  villages  on 
the  island,  which  forced  the  wretched  inhabitants  to  pass  over 
to  the  main  land;  so  that  on  the  departure  of  the  pirates,  our' 
sufferers  were  left  the  undisturbed  and  solitary  possessors  ol 
the  island.  After  waiting  four  days  longer  for  an  opportunity 
of  crossing  the  continent,  they  obtained  a passage  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ararack;  on  their  arrival  at  that  place,  they! 
learned  that  the  pirate  boats  had  anchored  there,  and  were 
committing  the  same  havoc  as  at  Khen.  Thus  pursued  by! 
misfortune,  they  were  forced  to  walk  to  Cheroo,  a distance  oil 
nearly  forty  miles.  This  town  is  under  the  government  oil; 
Sheik  Aga  Mahomed,  who,  at  first,  received  them  in  a friendly!;, 
manner:  but  finding  them  without  money,  and  stripped  o;j 
everything  valuable,  he  drove  them  from  the  house  which  he  had 
provided  for  them,  and  treated  them  with  the  most  unfeelindl 
cruelty  and  contempt.  For  some  nights  in  excessive  baci 
weather,  they  had  no  covering  but  an  inverted  boat,  undeij 
which  they  took  refuge.  : 

Finding  at  length  no  probability  of  being  enabled  to  proceec; 
on  their  voyage  by  sea,  they  determined  to  walk  on  foot  t(j , 
Bushire.  After  two  days  march  from  Cheroo,  they  reachetj » 
Nochyloo,  without  shoes  or  stockings;  where,  to  their  greai; 
surprise  and  joy,  tliey  found  that  Sheik  Rama  had  invited  then i 
to  his  island  of  Busheab,  and  supplied  them  with  everything  hiij 
house  afforded  with  the  kindest  hospitality.  Nevertheless,  ill! 
consequence  of  their  past  sufferings,  they  were  all  seized  witl!/ 
a fever  and  ague.  The  extreme  state  of  debility  to  which,  frorj' 
their  long  hardships,  they  were  all  reduced,  joined  with  the  wanii 
of  medicine  and  medical  advice,  made  their  illness  extremeli 
severe;  and  though  Sheik  Rama  gave  them  a boat,  in  whic  i 
they  arrived  at  Bushire,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1805,  Captai  i 
Youl,  worn  out  with  sickness  and  fatigue,  died  on  the  5th,  anil 
was  followed  to  the  grave  by  Mr.  Flower,  on  the  7th.  Some  ol 
the  seamen  likewise  died ; but  Mr.  Loane  recovered.  ||| 

The  Bombay  government  ordered  a very  liberal  allowance  tl 
be  paid  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  to  the  families  of  such  (I 
them  as  died.  1 


RE-CAPTURE  OF  THE  BRIG  MARY. 

The  brig,  Mary,  R.  Tucker,  was  captured  by  an  America 
privateer,  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  who  took  the  crew,  exceij 
the  master  and  a lad,  and  put  on  board  six  Americans.  AVhe' 
off  the  Azores,  four  of  them  being  below,  the  master  and  boj 
determined  to  attempt  the  re-capture  of  the  vessel,  for  whic 
purpose  they  had  previously  secured  a bayonet,  with  whic 
they  despatched  the  two  men  on  the  deck.  Those  below  hea] 
ing  the  scuffle,  one  of  them  succeeded  in  getting  on  deck  ; th  ‘ 
man  the  master  seized,  and  got  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  whii 
the  boy  threw  the  hatch  over  and  fastened  it  down,  which  ga-Ji 
them  complete  command  of  the  vessel,  and  were  enabled  l| 
reach  Fayel  in  six  days.  | 


SONG  OF  THE  WATER  SPIRITS. 

[There  is  a beautifully  poetical  superstition  prevalent  in  son! 
of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  that  the  hour  of  the  tempej 
is  the  season  of  rejoicing  among  the  spirits  of  the  deep,  and  tliii 
previous  to  the  bursting  of  the  storm,  the  low  moaning  of  tl| 
wind  is  their  warning  voice  to  mortals.]  j 

Retire,  retire! 

For  in  his  chariot  the  mighty  spirit. 

That  doth  the  blue  depth  of  ocean  inherit, 

Is  passing  by. 

Retire,  retire! 

For  in  this  night  the  sea  king  shall  J 

Hold  his  stupendous  carnival  j 

Upon  the  trembling  sea.  I 

Retire,  retire!  I 

For  it  is  not  given  to  mortal  eye,  I 

The  secrets  of  the  deep  to  try,  I 

Retire  or  perish!  I 
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SUFFERINGS  OF  EIGHT  SEAMEN  IN  GREENLAND. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1630,  three  ships  left  England  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Wilham  Goodler,  and  having  a fair  wind, 
arrived  safely  at  their  destined  port  in  Greenland,  on  the  11th 
of  June  folloAving;  their  orders  were,  to  stay  at  the  Foreland 
until  the  l5th  of  July,  and  in  case  they  should  not  by  that  time 
meet  with  success  in  fishing,  then  to  send  one  of  the  ships  to  the 
eastward,  to  a place  about  eighty  leagues  distant,  which  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  is  much  frequented  by  whales.  A 
second  of  the  three  ships  was  designed  for  Green  Harbour, 
about  fifteen  leagues  to  the  southward  of  the  third  ship,  the 
Salutation,  on  board  of  which  were  the  eight  seamen,  the  subject 
of  the  following  narrative,  appointed  to  stay  at  the  Foreland 
until  the  20th  of  August;  but  the  captain  having  made  a good 


voyage  at  Bell  Sound,  despatched  a shallop  with  orders  lor 
them  to  join  him  there,  that  they  might  take  in  some  of  his 
train  oil,  by  joining  their  forces,  make  the  fleet  so  much  stronger 
for  the  defence  of  the  merchants’  goods  homeward-bound,  the 
Dunkerquers  being  very  strong  and  rife  at  sea  in  those  days. 
Accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  August  they  directed  their  course  to 
the  southward,  towards  Green  Harbour,  there  to  take  on  board 
twenty  of  their  men  who  had  been  sent  into  the  smaller  vessel 
to  assist  in  navigating  her. 

The  wind  being  contrary,  they  were  obliged  to  lie  to.  On 
the  15th  the  weather  was  calm  and  clear,  the  ship  being  a few 
leagues  from  Black  Point,  and  about  five  from  a place  called  the 
Maiden’s  Paps,  which  abounds  in  venison,  the  master  sent  eight 
of  them  in  a shallop  to  hunt  and  kill  deer  lor  the  ship  s pro- 
vision. These  were  William  Fakely,  Gunner;  Edward  Pelham 
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unner’s-mate;  John  Wise  and  Robert  Goodfellow,  seamen; 
'homas  Ayres,  whale-cutter;  Henry  Bett,  cooper;  and  John 
)awes  and  Richard  Kellet,  landsmen.  They  left  the  ship,  and 
iking  with  them  a musket,  two  lances,  a tinder-box,  and  a 
race  of  dogs,  they  directed  their  course  towards  the  shore, 
here  they  arrived  in  four  hours ; the  weather  being  at  the  time  fair 
nd  clear,  and  in  every  respect  favourable  to  their  intentions, 
'hat  day  they  killed  fourteen  deer,  and  being  weary  with 
Dwing  and  hunting,  they  made  a repast  on  such  provisions  as 
ley  had  brought  with  them,  resolving  to  rest  on  shore  that 
ight,  and  to  return  on  board  the  next  day. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  weather  grew  thick,  the  wind 
lifted  to  the  south,  and  drove  a great  quantity  of  ice  between 
le  shore  and  the  ship,  which,  to  avoid  the  danger  to  which  she 
' as  exposed,  was  obliged  to  put  off’  to  sea,  so  that  the  men  on 
No.  25. 


shore  entirely  lost  sight  of  her.  Uncertain  as  to  their  fate,  and 
the  weather  growing  still  thicker,  they  considered  it  their  best 
course  to  hunt  along  the  shore,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way 
to  Green  Harbour,  where  they  might  go  on  board  the  other 
vessel,  until  their  own  should  come  into  port. 

Thus  coasting  along,  they  killed  eight  more  deer,  which  they 
took  on  board  the  shallop,  and  on  the  19th  arrived  at  Green 
Harbour ; but,  to  their  great  surprise  and  astonishment,  they 
found  that  the  ship  was  gone.  They  were  utterly  at  a loss  how 
to  account  for  her  departure,  as  they  knew  that  she  had  not 
sufficient  provisions  on  board  to  last  till  she  reached  home. 

Finding  themselves  thus  disappointed  in  their  expectations, 
and  it  being  withlh  three  days  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  vessels  from  the  coast,  they  resolved  to  proceed 
with  all  possible  expedition  to  Captain  Goodler,  at  Bell  Sound  j 
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and  ill  order  to  make  the  hecter  way,  they  threw  all  their  j intended,  by  observing  that  the  land  trended  away  towards  the 
venison  overboard.  Bell  Sound  is  pituate  about  sixteen  leagues  i east.  They  therefore,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  their  gunner, 
to  the  southward  of  Glreen  Harbour,  and  the  first  night  they  had  j William  Fakely,  who  had  been  in  the  country  five  or  six  times 
proceeded  about  halfway  to  a point  of  land  called  the  Low  Ness, ' before,  altered  their  course,  and  steered  away  to  the  northward, 
where  there  came  on  so  thick  a fog,  that  they  were  obliged  to  ' They  had  now  actually  approached  within  two  miles  of  Bell 
lie-to  between  two  rocks,  from  the  night  of  the  17th  till  the  j Point,  when  Fakely  looking  about  declared  they  were  on  a 
following  day  at  noon ; when  the  weather  having  cleared  a little,  I wrong  course,  and  most  of  the  company  being  persuaded  by 
they  prosecuted  their  voyage;  but  having  no  compass,  and  I the  positive  manner  in  which  he  spoke,  they  turned  the  boat’s 
neither  of  them  being  pilot  enough  to  know  the  land,  they  over-  head  a second  time  to  the  westward,  which  was  the  cause  of  all 
shot  Beil  Point  at  least  ten  leagues  to  the  southward,  towards  the  subsequent  misery  and  hardships  they  endured. 

Horn  Sound.  j Thus,  on  the  20th  of  August,  they  were  a second  time  running  as 

Some  of  them,  meanwhile,  conceived  that  it  was  impossible  far  to  the  southward  as  before;  but  as  there  was  no  likelihood  of 
they  could  be  so  long  in  proceeding  eight  leagues,  and  were  eon  - their  discovering  the  place  thej'^  were  in  search  of,  they  again  turned 
firmed  in  the  opinion  that  they  had  gone  beyond  the  place  they  the  shallop  to  the  north w'ard,  Fakely  still  persisting  in  his  former 


opinion,  in  which  they  no  longer  placed  any  confidence,  and  he 
refused  to  steer  the  boat  any  more.  The  weather  continued, 
fair,  and  an  east  Avind  springing  up  they  took  advantage  of  it, 
and  set  sail.  The  wind  increasing,  carried  their  shallop  along 
with  great  velocity,  so  that  on  the  21st  they  arrived  at  Bell 
Point,  when  the  wind  shifted  and  blew  right  out  of  the  sound  at 
E.N.E.,  with  such  fury,  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  in  their 
sail,  and  by  the  help  of  their  oars  approached  to  within  two 
miles  of  the  shore. 

They  found  that  this  was  the  place  they  had  been  so  long 
seeking,  nor  could  Fakely  himself  forbear  to  acknowledge 
his  error.  They  immediately  sought  a harbour  for  the 
shallop  and  haAdng  brought  her  into  it,  two  of  the  men  were 
despatched  by  land  to  the  tent  at  Bell  Sound,  which  was 
ten  miles  distant  from  the  place  where  they  landed,  to  see 


P 


whether  the  ships  wefe  still  there.  Of  this,  nowever,  they  had; 
little  hope,  as  the  period  fixed  for  their  departure  was  past,  andj 
the  wind  had  been  favourable  for  putting  to  sea.  The  men 
upon  their  arrival  found  their  fears  verified,  that  the  ships  had 
left  the  road,  and  returned  to  their  companions  with  the 
melancholy  tidings;  but  as  it  was  impossible  that  the  vessels 
might  be  at  Bottle  Cove,  three  leagues  distant  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sound,  they  resolved  to  proceed  there.  They  arrived  at 
that  place  on  the  22nd,  but  finding  no  ships,  they  had  little 
hope  of  deliverance  from  the  dangers  in  which  they  were  in- 
volved. If  they  had  resolved  to  follow  the  ships,  they  had 
neither  pilot  nor  compass  to  direct  them,  and  woiild  be  exposed 
to  the  most  imminent  danger  of  perishing  by  the  drifting  ice; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  resolved  to  stay  at  Bell  ^ Sound,  they 
would  have  no  other  prospect  than  that  of  a miserable  and| 
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lingering  death,  as  they  were  totally  unproTided  with  the  means 
of  passing  the  winter  in  such  an  inclement  clmate. 

Nor  were  their  apprehensions  altogether  without  foundation.  | 
They  well  knew  that  neither  Christian  nor  Heathen  had  erer  ; 
before  inhabited  that  desolate  region;  they  also  remembered 
that  the  merchants  had  offered  great  rewards^  to  any  persons 
who  would  venture  to  pass  the  winter  on  this  coast,  besides 
providing  them  with  everything  necessary  for  such  an  under- 
taking, yet  they  could  never  find  any  so  hardy,  as  to  expose 
their  lives  to  such  a perilous  experiment.  They  had  also  heard 
that  the  Kussia  Company  had  once  procured  the  reprieve  of 
some  criminals  convicted  of  capital  offences,  to  whom  they  pro- 
mised not  only  pardon  for  their  crimes,  but  likewise  consider- 
able gratuities,  if  they  would  undertake  to  remain  one  whole 
year  in  Greenland,  and  that  every  way  provided  for,  both  in 
clothes  and  victuals,  and  all  things  needful  for  their  preserva- 
tion. These  poor  wretches,  to  escape  immediate  execution  at 
home,  resolved  to  make  trial  of  the  adventure.  Upon  their 
arrival  there,  however,  the  aspect  of  desolation  which  this 
dreary  region  exhibited,  struck  them  with  such  horror,  that 
they  resolved  rather  to  return  to  England,  and  to  expiate  with 
their  lives  the  crimes  they  had  committed,  than  to  remain  there, 
though  with  the  assured  hope  of  obtaining  pardon.  The  cap- 
tain who  carried  them  out,  being  a humane  man,  would  not 
compel  them  to  stay,  contrary  to  their  inclinations,  but  carried 
them  back  to  England,  where,  through  the  intercession  of  the 
Russia  Company,  they  escaped  that  death  to  which  they  had 
been  condemned. 

To  men  in  their  situation,  these  recollections  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  afford  much  encouragement : and  another  circumstance 
more  terrible  to  them  than  both  the  former,  for  it  was  likely  to 
be  their  own  case,  tended  greatly  to  augment  their  apprehen- 
sions, this  was  the  lamentable  fate  of  nine  men,  who  had  been 
abandoned  in  the  same  place,  and  by  the  same  master,  who  had 
left  these  eight  men  behind,  who  had  aU  died  miserably  upon 
the  place,  their  carcases  having  been  found  mangled  by  the 
avage  bears  and  hungry  foxes,  which  are  the  only  inhabitants 
this  comfortless  country.  Their  lamentable  end  was,  indeed, 
ufficient  to  have  daunted  the  spirits  of  the  most  resolute  and 
nterprising. 

Their  fears,  however,  did  not  proceed  entirely  from  the 
Ireadful  example  of  others,  but  the  consideration  of  their  want 
f everything  necessary  to  sustain  the  life  of  man,  struck  them 
0 the  heart.  They  were  not  only  unprovided  with  clothes  and 
bod,  but  entirely  destitute  of  a habitation  capable  of  sheltering 
hem  from  the  chilling  cold.  After  spending  some  time  in 
ilent  anguish,  knowing  that  delay  could  only  be  productive  of 
lew  dangers,  they  began  to  conceive  hope,  even  out  of  the 
epths  of  despair.  Rousing  their  benumbed  faculties,  they  be- 
jan  to  consider  the  most  probable  method  of  preserving  them- 
elves  in  that  place,  seeing  that  all  hopes  of  returning  to  Eng- 
and  that  season  were  then  quite  frustrated.  It  was  unanimously 
greed  to  take  the  opportunity  of  the  next  fair  weather,  and  to 
iroceed  to  Green  Harbour,  to  hunt  and  kill  venison  for  part  of 
heir  winter  provision. 

Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  August,  the  wind  and  weather 
•eing  both  fair,  they  set  off  for  Green  Harbour,  where  they  ar- 
ived  in  twelve  hours.  Having  landed,  the  first  thing  they  did 
ras  to  construct  a tent  Avith  the  sail  of  their  shallop,  pitched 
p and  spread  upon  the  oars ; under  this  shelter  they  resolved 
a rest  that  night,  and  the  next  day  to  return  to  their  hunting. 
!he  weather  proving  fair  and  clear,  they  made  their  sleep  the 
h»  horter,  and,  in  the  morning,  equipping  their  shallop  as  Avell  as 
bey  could,  they  proceeded  to  Cole’s  Park,  a place  about  tAvo 
;agues  distant;  and  Avhich  Ayres  assured  them  abounded  with 
enison.  They  did  not  find  so  many  deer  as  they  expected  from 
is  report,  but  killed  seA^en  that  day  and  four  bears,  whose  flesh 
ley  likeAvise  intended  to  lay  up  for  provision. 

The  weather  beginning  to  be  overcast,  and  not  likely  to  con- 
nue  favourable  for  hunting,  they  returned  the  same  night  to 
Ireen  Harbour,  where  they  made  a tent  as  before,  and  betook 
lemselves  to  rest.  The  next  morning,  finding  the  AA'eather  to 
e clearing  up,  six  of  them  prepared  to  go  a hunting  with  tlieir 
VO  dogs,  leaving  Fakeley  and  Dawes  in  the  tent  to  proA’ide 
)me  refreshment  against  their  return. 


On  their  departure  from  the  tent,  they  rowed  towards  Cole’s 
Park.  In  the  way,  on  the  side  of  a hill  by  the  sea  side,  they 
discovered  seven  deer  feeding,  on  Avliich  they  landed,  and  by 
the  help  of  their  dogs,  killed  six  of  them.  The  Aveather  being 
then  again  overcast,  they  thought  it  of  little  purpose  to  go  any 
farther  at  that  time,  but  resolved  to  hunt  along  the  side  of  the 
hill,  and  at  night  returned  to  their  tent.  As  they  proceeded 
they  killed  six  more  deer,  Avhen  it  began  to  blow  and  rain,  and 
to  be  A^ery  dark;  upon  which  they  hastened  towards  the  tent 
Avith  a view  to  rest  for  that  night,  and  on  the  next  day  to  renew 
their  hunting.  This  design  being  prevented  by  the  imfavour- 
ahle  state  of  the  weather,  they  got  the  bears  and  venison  which 
they  had  killed  on  hoard  the  shallop,  and  finding  another  boat 
Avhich  had  been  left  behind  by  some  ship,  they  loaded  it  with 
the  greaves  of  whales,  boiled  the  same  year,  Avhich  they  found 
in  great  quantities  strewed  upon  the  ground.  Dividing  them- 
selves into  two  equal  companies,  Fakeley,  with  John  Wise,  and 
two  landsmen,  took  charge  of  one  shallop,  while  Pelham, 
Goodfellow,  and  two  men  went  on  hoard  the  other,  intending 
with  the  next  fair  weather  to  return  to  Bell  Sound,  Avhere  they 
designed  to  AA-inter.  Every  thing  was  ready  for  their  departure, 
when  they  were  OA^ertaken  by  so  intense  a darkness,  that  they 
were  obhged  to  remain  that  night  where  they  Avere ; and  the 
folloAving  day  being  Sunday,  they  resolv'ed  to  rest  in  order  to 
observe  it  Avith  the  greater  respect. 

The  Aveather  on  Monday  morning  being  fair  and  clear,  they 
set  off  at  day- break;  but  after  rowing  about  four  hours,  the 
sky  began  to  be  oA'ercast,  and  the  wind  blew  so  hard  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  reach  Bell  Sound.  The  next  morning 
they  reached  Bottle  Cove,  where  they  were  obliged  to  remain, 
as  the  violence  of  the  vund  prevented  them  from  proceeding- 
farther.  Having  fastened  the  head  of  one  of  the  shallops,  to 
the  stern  of  the  other  with  a rope,  they  cast  anchor  and  went  on 
shore,  leaving  the  boats  riding  in  the  Cove.  In  the  meantime 
the  wind  increasing,  blew  Avith  great  Auolence  into  the  cove,  and 
the  sea  ran  so  high  that  their  anchor  came  home,  and  the 
shallops  being  dashed  against  the  shore,  sunk  Avith  all  their 
provisions.  Some  of  it  having  been  A\'ashed  out  of  the  boats 
by  the  waves,  they  found  it  floatmg  up  and  doAvn  the  beach. 
Their  feelings  can  only  be  conceived,  when,  running  out  of  the 
tent,  they  saw  the  best  part  of  their  provisions,  the  only  hope 
of  their  lives,  which  they  had  taken  such  pains  and  run  such 
risks  to  procure,  in  danger  of  being  utterly  lost,  or,  at  any  rate, 
spoiled  by  the  salt  water.  In  this  dilemma,  they  saAv  no  other 
way  of  saving  the  remainder  of  their  store,  ready  to  be  AA-ashed 
aAA-ay  by  the  billows,  than  to  run  into  the  sea  and  thus  get  to 
their  shallops,  Avhich  they  drew  on  shore  by  means  of  a haAA^set; 
and  then  ranged  along  the  coast,  seeking  and  taking  up  such  of 
their  provisions  as  had  been  washed  out  of  the  boats. 

On  the  3rd  September,  the  AAind  having  died  away,  and  the 
weather  proving  more  favourable  to  their  design,  they  launched 
their  shallops,  and  on  the  same  day  reached  Bell  Sound,  where 
their  first  business  was  to  secure  their  provisions.  Their  next 
occupation  was  to  take  a particular  survey  of  .the  place,  and 
especially  the  great  tent,  that  being  the  intended  place  of  their 
habitation  the  ensuing  AA'inter.  The  great  tent,  as  they  called 
it,  was  a kind  of  house  built  of  timber  in  a very  substantial 
manner,  and  covered  AAdth  Flemish  tiles;  it  was  about  eighty 
feet  in  length  and  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  and  had  been  erected 
for  the  coopers  to  work  and  lodge  in,  during  the  time  they  were 
making  casks  for  barrelling  the  train  oil.  The  weather  soon 
after  their  arrival  became  very  cold,  and  the  frost  aa-;is  so  severe 
that  they  durst  not  venture  on  another  voyage  to  Green  Har- 
bour, as  they  were  apprehensive  that  the  Sound  would  freeze, 
and  thereby  prevent  them  from  returning  to  their  tent;  for 
they  knew  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the  journey  by  land, 
as  the  country  Avas  so  extremely  mountainous. 

lu  order  that  they  might  better  secure  themselves  from  the 
cold,  they  resolv-ed,  with  all  possible  expedition,  to  build  a 
smaller  house  Avithin  the  larger  one.  They  commenced,  there- 
fore, by  taking  doAA-n  a small  building  Aviiich  stood  near  the 
other,  in  vliich  the  men  lodged  while  they  made  the  oil,  Tliey 
took  away  the  materials,  which  furnished  them  Avith  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  deal  boards,  besides  po.sts  nod  stanchions  or 
ratters,  and  from  three  chimneys  of  the  furnaces  for  boiling 
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oil.  they  brought  a thousand  bricks.  They  also  found  three 
hogsheads  of  very  fine  lime,  and  fetched  another  from  Bottle 
Cove : this  they  mixed  with  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore,  and  made 
very  excellent  mortar.  They  immediately  set  to  work,  but  the 
cold  was  so  intense  that  they  were  obliged  to  keep  up  two  large 
fires  to  prevent  the  mortar  freezing.  Fakeley  and  Pelham 
undertaking  the  masonry  part,  they  began  to  raise  a wall  of 
the  thickness  of  one  brick  against  the  inner  planks  of  the  side 
of  the  tent,  and  while  they  were  laying  the  bricks,  the  rest  of 
the  company  were  otherwise  employed,  some  in  taking  down 
the  bricks,  others  in  making  them  clean  and  carrying  them  to 
the  tent  in  baskets,  some  in  making  mortar  and  cutting  boards 
to  build  the  other  side,  and  some  in  curing  their  venison. 

Having  built  the  two  outermost  sides  of  the  tent  with  bricks 
and  mortar,  and  the  former  being  nearly  all  used,  they  were 
obliged  to  construct  the  other  two  sides  in  the  following  manner. 
They  first  nailed  the  deal  boards  on  one  side  of  the  post  or 
stanchion,  to  the  thickness  of  a foot,  and  on  the  other  side  in 
the  same  manner;  then  filling  up  the  vacant  space  with  sand, 
it  became  so  tight  that  not  a breath  of  air  could  penetrate. — 
The  vent  of  the  chimney  led  into  the  greater  tent,  being  the 
breadth  of  one  deal  board,  and  about  four  feet  in  length.  Their 
small  tent  was  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  sixteen  in  breadth, 
and  about  ten  feet  in  height.  The  roof  was  of  deal  boards,  laid 
over  five  or  six  times,  the  middle  of  each  plank  covering  the 
joining  of  the  two  underneath,  so  that  no  wind  could  possibly 
find  its  way  between.  As  for  the  door,  besides  making  it  as 
close  as  it  would  shut,  they  lined  it  with  a bed  which  they 
found  there,  and  which  prevented  the  entrance  of  the  air,  whe- 
ther it  was  open  or  shut.  They  made  no  windows,  so  that  all 
the  light  they  received  was  from  the  vent  of  their  chimney, 
through  the  greater  tent,  by  removing  two  or  three  tiles  from 
the  roof.  Their  next  work  was  to  set  up  four  cabins,  where 
they  lay  two  and  two,  on  the  deer-skins  dried,  and  which  they 
found  to  be  extremely  warm  and  comfortable.  The  next  sub- 
ject which  occupied  their  attention,  was  that  of  fuel ; they 
examined  all  the  shallops  which  had  been  left  ashore  by  differ- 
ent ships,  and  found  seven  of  them  so  crazy  as  not  to  be  ser- 
viceable for  another  year;  these  they  made  bold  with,  and 
broke  up,  and  then  carried  them  into  their  house,  where  they 
stowed  them  av;ay  over  the  beams,  in  the  manner  of  a floor, 
intending  also  to  stow  the  rest  of  their  firing  over  them,  so  as 
to  make  the  outer  tent  warmer,  and  to  keep  the  snow  from 
drifting  into  it  through  the  tiles. 

The  weather  having  now  become  much  colder,  and  the  days 
very  short,  or  rather  no  day  at  all,  they  began  to  stave  some 
empty  casks,  which  had  been  left  there  the  year  before,  which 
they  did  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  tons,  at  least;  they  also 
made  use  of  some  planks,  and  two  old  coolers  for  cooling  oil, 
and  whatever  they  thought  might  be  spared,  without  detriment 
to  the  next  year’s  voyage.  They  thus  collected  all  the  firing 
they  possibly  could,  with  the  exception  of  the  shallops  and 
coolers,  the  destruction  of  which  might  have  materially  affected 
the  success  of  the  next  year’s  voyage,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
company,  whose  advantage  these  men,  being  their  servants, 
invariably  consulted.  Considering  the  length  of  time  they 
were  likely  to  remain  in  this  dreary  situation,  they  felt  the 
necessity  of  husbanding  their  stock  as  much  as  possible ; to 
effect  which,  they  soon  discovered  the  following  method.  When 
they  raked  up  their  fire  at  night,  with  a large  quantity  of 
ashes  and  embers,  they  put  a piece  of  elm-wood  into  the  middle 
of  it,  which,  after  lying  sixteen  hours,  they  found,  upon  break- 
ing it  up,  that  it  was  all  on  fire:  this  method  they  regularly 
continued,  and  their  fire  never  went  out  for  about  eight 
months. 

Being  now  provided  with  as  good  a habitation  as  they  could 
reasonably  expect,  and  a fair  supply  of  fuel,  a small  quantity  of 
drift-ice  appeared  in  the  sound,  on  the  12th  of  September:  on 
a piece  of  this  ice  they  discovered  two  sea-horses  asleep,  and 
instantly  launching  one  of  their  boats,  they  hastened  to  attack 
them;  after  rowing  some  time,  they  came  so  near  that  the 
shallop  touched  one  of  them,  when  Fakeley  struck  a harpoon 
into  the  old  one,  which  the  rest  soon  dispatched  with  their 
lances.  The  younger,  being  unwilling  to  leave  her  dam,  con- 
tinued to  swim  about  the  boat  till  they  also  killed  her  with 


their  lances.  They  then  hauled  them  into  the  boat,  and,  row*  | 
ing  ashore,  flayed  their  prizes,  and  cut  them  into  pieces.  On  j 
the  following  day  they  also  killed  another  in  the  same  manner.  ; 

The  night  had  now  increased  so  much,  and  the  cold  became  | 
so  intense,  that  they  lost  all  hope  of  obtaining  any  more  pro-  | 
visions  before  the  spring,  as  they  could  only  now  and  then  ex-  , 
pect  to  kill  a bear  that  might  chance  to  straggle  near  them.— 
Having,  therefore,  taken  a more  accurate  survey  of  their  stock  , 
of  provisions,  which  they  found  much  too  small  for  their  com-  | 
pany,  and  the  time  they  had  to  remain,  they  agreed  to  come  to 
an  allowance,  to  stint  themselves  to  one  reasonable  meal  a dayi  ; 
and  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  to  allow  themselves  only  the  ' ' 
fritters  or  greaves  of  the  whale,  which  was  a very  loathsome  n 
food;  and  on  this  diet  they  continued  for  about  three  months.  |i 

Their  clothes  and  shoes  were  by  this  time  worn  to  pieces,  and  ^ 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  invent  some  method  of  repairing  ^ 

them.  This  they  effected  by  contriving  thread  of  rope  yarn,  ^ 

and  needles  of  whale-bone.  The  nights  were  now  very  long,  ;j 
and  by  the  10th  of  October,  the  cold  was  so  intense,  that  the  i| 
sea  was  frozen  over.  Being  thus  prevented  from  pursuing  their  ij 
usual  occupations,  and  having  nothing  upon  which  to  exercise  i 
their  minds,  their  imaginations  began  to  be  harassed  with  a j 
thousand  distressing  ideas.  They  had  now  more  than  sufficient 
leisure  to  bewail  their  miserable  condition,  to  reflect  on  their  ; 
separation  from  their  wives  and  children,  and  to  imagine  how  f 
afilicting  to  them,  and  to  their  parents,  must  be  the  thoughts  of 
their  fate.  At  other  times  they  cheered  themselves  with  the  : 
consolation  which  their  friends  might  derive  frorn  the  hope  that  ; 
it  would  please  the  Almighty  to  preserve  them  till  thelollowing  ; 
year.  Sometimes  they  varied  their  griefs,  now  complaining  of  | 
the  cruelty  of  the  master  of  their  vessel  who  left  them  in  these  i 
distresses,  and  then  not  only  excusing,  but  lamenting  both  him 
and  his  company,  as  they  feared  they  might  have  been  over-  j 
taken  by  the  ice,  and  thus  miserably  perished.  „ 

Tormented  thus  in  mind  with  doubts,  fears,  and  griefs,  and  m ^ 
body  with  hunger,  cold,  and  want,  the  hideous  monster  despair  • 
began  now  to  present  himself  to  their  imaginations  in  his  most  j 
terrible  form,  and  endeavoured  to  seize  thein  as  his  prey.  Ee-  5 
fleeting,  however,  that  they  ought  not  to  give  themselves  too  ! 
much  to  grief,  they  redoubled  their  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  ^ 
strength  and  patience  in  their  miseries,  and  by  his  blessing,  | 
banishing  those  desponding  thoughts,  they  again  cheered  them- 
selves up  to  use  the  best  means  for  their  preservation.  ^ J 

On  again  inspecting  their  provisions  and  dreading  lest  their 
fuel  should  fail  them,  they  thought  it  best  to  roast  half  a deer 
every  day,  and  stow  it  in  hogsheads,  leaving  as  much  raw  as  | 
would  serve  them  to  roast  a quarter  every  Sunday,  and  the  3 
same  for  Christmas-day,  and  other  such  like  occasions.  ; 

To  their  great  mortification  they  found  that  all  their  whale  j 
fritters  were  almost  spoiled  by  the  wet,  which  they  had  taken;  j 
and  had  grown  mouldy  by  lying  so  close  together.  They  also  : 
discovered  that  they  had  not  a sufficient  quantity  of  bear  ana  ii 
venison  to  allow  themselves  five  meals  a-week,  as  heretofore; 
they  therefore  abridged  their  stomachs  of  another  meal,  so  that 
for  three  months  afterwards  they  fed  three  days  in  the  week  , 
on  the  unsavoury  and  mouldy  fritters,  and  feasted  the  other 
four  on  bear  and  venison ; and,  to  add  to  their  distresses,  they  j' 
not  only  were  in  want  of  meat,  but  began  now  to  want 
also:  all  their  meals  were  suppers;  even  the  glorious  sun,  as  if 
unwilling  to  behold  their  miseries,  concealed  his  face  under  the 
sable  veil  of  the  darkest  night. 

From  the  14th  of  October,  to  the  3rd  ot  February,  they  never 
saw  the  sun,  nor  did  he,  during  that  period,  ever  appear  above 
the  horizon.  The  moon,  however,  when  not  obscured  by  clouds, 
shone  both  day  and  night  as  bright  as  she  appears  in  Englaiffi. 
The  sky  it  is  true  was  frequently  very  much  overcast  all  the  ' 
winter  time,  so  that  they  could  not  always  see  the 
well,  nor  discern  in  what  point  of  the  compass  she  was.  They 
had,  indeed,  a kind  of  daylight  which  glimmered  upon  them,  ■ 
about  eight  hours  a day ; this  was  in  October ; but  from  that 
time  till  the  1st  of  December,  even  that  light  was  shortened  ten 
or  twelve  minutes  a day.  From  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, there  appeared  no  light  at  all;  but  that  whole  period  was 
one  continued  night;  all  they  could  perceive  was,  that  nowand  | 

then,  ill  clear  weather,  a glare  of  white,  like  the  dawn  oi  day, 
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appeared  towards  the  south;  but  not  any  light.  This  con- 
tinued to  the  1st  of  January,  when  they  could  perceive  that  the 
day  began  to  increase  a little. 

During  this  period  of  darkness,  they  could  not  tell  with  cer- 
tainty when  it  was  day  or  when  night,  excepting  by  an  obser- 
vation which  Pelham,  the  gunner’s-mate  kept,  in  the  following 
manner.  First  bearing  in  mind  the  number  of  the  epact,  he 
made  his  addition  by  a day  supposed,  though  not  absolutely  to 
be  known,  on  account  of  the  darkness,  by  this  he  judged  the 
age  of  the  moon,  and  kept  such  an  account  of  the  time,  that 
when,  afterwards,  the  ships  arrived,  and  they  met  their  coun- 
trymen, he  could  tell  them  the  day  of  the  month  as  exactly  as 
they  could  tell  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  dark  and  irksome  season,  they 
sought  some  means  of  preserving  a light.  This  they  accom- 
pUshed,  when,  having  found  a piece  of  sheet  lead  over  the 
seam  of  one  of  the  coolers,  they  ripped  it  off,  and  made  three 
lamps  of  it.  These  they  supplied  with  oil,  which  they  found  in 
the  cooper’s  tent,  and  making  wicks  of  rope-yarn,  they  kept 
them  continually  burning,  which  was  a great  comfort  to  them 
in  their  extremity. 

Thus,  although  they  neglected  nothing  that  could  con- 
tribute to  their  preservation,  yet  they  could  not  secure  them- 
selves from  that  depression  of  spirits  which  was  naturally 
produced  by  the  reflection  on  their  wretched  condition.  In  the 
painful  feeling  of  their  misery,  they  sometimes  indulged  in 
reproaches  against  those  who  had  involved  them  in  such  dis- 
tress ; but  at  other  times  they  considered  it  as  a punishment 
for  their  former  mcked  lives,  and  humbling  themselves  before 
1 the  mighty  hand  of  God,  they  cast  themselves  down  in  prayer, 
two  or  three  times  a day,  which  was  a practice  they  continued 
c uring  the  whole  course  of  their  misery. 

The  new  year  now  commenced,  and  as  the  days  lengthened 
the  cold  increased,  till  at  length  it  became  so  intense,  that  it 
raised  blisters  on  their  flesh,  as  if  they  had  been  burned ; and  if 
they  touched  iron  it  would  adhere  to  their  fingers,  like  bird- 
lime. Sometimes,  if  they  only  went  out  to  fetch  a little  water, 
the  cold  would  seize  them  in  such  a manner  that  they  would 
return  with  their  bodies  as  sore  as  if  they  had  been  cruelly 
beaten. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  they  found  water  under 
the  ice  that  lay  upon  the  beach.  The  water  issued  from  a cliff 
of  ice  and  ran  into  a hollow  in  the  beach,  where  it  was  covered 
with  a thick  ice,  which  they  daily  broke  with  pickaxes  at  a 
certain  place,  and  took  as  much  water  as  they  wanted  for 
drinking.  This  continued  till  the  10th  of  January,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  make  shift  with  snow-water,  which  they  ob- 
tained by  putting  hot  irons  into  the  snow,  and  this  was  their 
drink  until  the  20th  of  May. 

By  the  end  of  January,  the  length  of  the  days  had  increased 
to  seven  or  eight  hours.  About  this  time  they  took  another 
survey  of  their  provisions,  which  they  found  to  be  so  short  that 
they  could  not  expect  them  to  last  above  six  weeks  longer. 
This  again  filled  them  with  apprehensions  of  famine;  but,  as  in 
all  their  other  extremities,  they  had  recourse  to  the  great  Father 
of  all,  whom  they  knew  could  help  them,  although  at  that  time 
they  saw  no  room  for  hope. 

In  this  manner  they  passed  their  time  till  the  5th  of  Febru- 
ary, which,  though  a fair  clear  day,  proved  intensely  cold.  It 
was  near  noon  when  the  clouds  which  had  obscured  the  morn- 
ing sky  being  dispersed,  Aurora,  with  her  golden  face,  once 
more  smiled  upon  them.  The  glorious  sun  with  his  glittering 
beams  began  to  giH  the  tops  of  the  lofty  mountains,  and  the 
whiteness  of  the  snow  lit  up  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun’s  rays, 
afforded  the  most  cheering  and  animated  spectacle;  and,  to  add 
to  their  joy,  they  observed  a she-bear  Avith  a cub  approaching 
their  habitation,  on  which,  seizing  their  lances,  they  sallied 
forth  to  meet  her.  The  old  one  soon  discovered  and  hastened 
towards  them,  but  they  gave  her  such  a gallant  reception  with 
their  lances,  that  she  fell  down  biting  the  snow  with  rage,  but 
the  cub  ran  away  and  escaped.  The  weather  was  so  intensely 
cold  that  they  could  not  remain  out  any  longer;  retiring,  there- 
fore, to  the  tent,  they  first  warmed  themselves,  and  then  re- 
turned to  secure  their  prize.  Having  flayed  her,  they  cut  the 
carcase  up  into  pieces  of  about  a stone  weight,  one  of  which 


served  them  for  their  dinner,  and  upon  this  bear  they  lived  for 
three  weeks.  It  proved  to  be  very  good  eating,  and  even  better 
than  the  venison:  but  upon  eating  the  liver,  their  skins  peeled 
off,  though  it  is  a remarkable  circumstance,  that  several  who 
were  iU  before  eating  of  the  liver,  recovered  their  health  imme- 
diately after. 

This  supply  being  exhausted  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  seek  some  other  provision,  or  to  begin  upon  their  cask  of 
roasted  venison,  which  they  were  very  unwilling  to  do,  for 
fear  it  should  be  consumed  before  the  fleet  arrived  from  England. 
These  fears,  however,  were  soon  banished,  as  their  habitation  was 
soon  visited  by  great  numbers  of  bears.  They  counted,  at  different 
times,  at  least  fortyof  these  animals,  of  which  they  killed  seven,  one 
on  the  2nd  of  March,  another  on  the  4th,  and  on  the  10th,  one  of 
extraordinary  size,  being  not  less  than  six  feet  in  height.  These 
they  flayed  and  roasted  on  wooden  spits,  as  they  had  no  other 
kitchen  furniture,  except  a frying-pan,  which  they  found  in  the 
tent ; and  the  flesh  proved  to  be  as  good  savoury  meat  as  any  beef 
could  be.  Having  now  a tolerable  stock  of  provisions,  they  in- 
creased their  allowance,  eating  frequently  two  or  three  meals  a 
day,  which  gave  them  new  strength  and  spirits. 

The  days  had  now  lengthened  considerably;  and  several  kinds 
of  birds,  which  had  deserted  those  parts  during  the  winter, 
began  to  resort  thither  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  On  the 
the  arrival  of  these  birds,  the  foxes,  which  all  the  winter 
remain  in  their  burrows  under  the  rocks,  make  their  appearance 
in  search  of  prey.  They  set  three  traps  for  these  animals, 
baiting  them  with  the  skins  of  the  birds,  which  they  found  on 
the  snow;  for  the  legs  of  this  fowl,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
duck,  are  placed  so  near  the  rump,  that  when  once  it  alights 
upon  the  ground,  it  is  seldom  or  ever  able  to  rise  again.  In 
this  manner  they  caught  about  fifty  foxes,  all  of  which  they 
found  to  be  good  eating.  They  also  took  a bearskin,  and  laying 
the  flesh  side  upwards,  they  made  springs  of  whalebone,  in 
which  they  caught  above  sixty  of  the  above  mentioned  birds. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  one  of  their  two  mastiff  dogs  left  the 
tent,  in  the  morning,  and  never  returned  to  them,  so  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  what  became  of  him. 

The  weather  having  grown  warm,  by  the  1st  of  May,  they 
were  able  to  go  abroad  in  quest  of  more  provisions.  They 
therefore  went  out  every  day,  but  met  with  nothing  till  the 
24th  of  May,  when,  discovering  a buck,  they  thought  to  have 
hunted  him  down  with  their  dog,  but  he  had  become  so  fat  and 
lazy,  that  he  would  not  pursue  the  deer.  Seeking  farther,  they 
found  a number  of  the  eggs  of  the  willock,  a bird  about  the 
size  of  a duck,  but  there  being  only  two  of  them,  they  could  not 
carry  home  above  thirty.  The  next  day  they  intended  to  have 
returned  for  more,  but  it  proved  so  cold,  with  an  easterly  wind, 
that  they  could  not  stir  out  of  the  tent. 

Staying  at  home,  therefore,  on  the  25th,  they  that  day  omitted 
their  ordinary  practice  in  fair  weather,  of  going  every  day  or 
every  second  day,  to  the  top  of  a mountain,  to  see  whether  the 
main  ice  in  the  sound  was  broken.  This  had  not  been  the  case 
till  the  preceding  day,  when  a violent  wind  coming  from  the 
sea,  broke  the  ice,  and  then  shifting  to  the  east,  carried  it  out 
to  sea,  and  for  a great  way  cleared  the  sound.  The  ice,  how- 
ever, still  lined  the  shore  to  the  distance  of  at  least  three  miles 
from  their  tent. 

On  the  26th  ofeMay,  they  beingthen  all  at  home,  two  Hull  ships 
entered  the  sound.  The  master  knowing  that  some  men  had 
been  left  behind  the  year  before,  and  anxious  to  learn  if  they 
were  still  living,  sent  off  a shallop,  and  ordered  the  men  to  row 
as  fast  up  the  sound  as  possible  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  tent 
by  land.  Upon  their  arrival,  they  found  the  shallop  which 
had  been  hauled  from  the  tent  to  the  water,  with  the  intention 
of  seeking  for  seahorses,  the  first  fair  weather,  and  equipped 
with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  expedition;  and  although 
they  doubted  the  possibility  of  any  men  being  able  to  survive  a 
winter  in  Greenland,  still  this  sight  gave  them  some  room  for 
hope.  Taking  tlieir  lances,  therefore  out  of  the  boat,  they 
advanced  towards  the  tent. 

Those  in  the  tent  heard  nothing  of  them,  as  they  were 
assembled  in  the  inner  tent,  and  about  to  go  to  prayers,  except- 
ing Thomas  Ayers,  who  was  still  in  the  outer  tent.  The  Hull 
men,  on  coming  up,  hailed  with  the  usual  seaman  s cry,  “ Hey!” 
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which  he  answered.  This  threw  them  into  the  greatest  amaze- 
ment ; and  those  within  hearing  the  noise,  immediately  run  out 
of  the  tent,  all  black  as  they  were  with  the  smoke,  and  their 
clothes  torn  to  rags  with  wearing  them  so  long.  The  uncouth 
appearance  which  they  presented  increased  the  surprise  of  the 
Hull  men:  hut  perceiving  they  were  the  very  men  that  had 
been  left  there  the  year  previous,  they  joyfully  embraced  them, 
and  accompanied  them  into  the  tent,  where  thes,e  strange 
adventurers  set  before  their  deliverers  the  best  fare  they  could, 
which  was  venison  roasted  about  four  months  before,  and  a cup 
of  cold  water,  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  novelty,  they  kindly 
accepted. 

Having  satisfied,  as  well  as  they  WC^e  able,  the  numerous 
inquiries  which  were  made,  they  agreed  te  return  with  the  Hull 
men  on  board  the  ship,  when  they  '^ere  welcomed  in  the 
heartiest  and  kindliest  English  manner.  They  remained  on 
board  till  the  arrival  of  the  London  fleet,  which  they  were  told 
was  expected  to  arrive  the  next  day. 

After  waiting  tlireedays,  which  seemed  inexpressibly  tedious, 
so  desirous  were  they  of  hearing  from  their  Avives  and  children, 
the  London  fleet,  to  their  great  joy,  arrived  in  the  port  on  the 
28th  of  May.  They  immediately  went  on  board  Captain  Good- 
ler’s  ship,  where  that  gentleman  received  them  in  the  kindest 
manner,  giving  orders  that  they  should  have  any  thing  in  the  ship, 
that  might  do  them  good,  andrenewtheir  strength;  at  the  same 
time  furnishing  them  with  clothes  at  his  own  cost. 

After  a fortnight’s  rest  and  refreshment,  they  all  perfectly  re- 
covered their  health  and  strength,  upon  which  the  captain  sent 
Eakely,  Wise,  Ayres,  and  Goodfellow,  according  to  their  desire, 
to  the  ship  to  which  they  had  belonged.  It  v/as  naturally  to  be 
expected  that  after  enduring  such  hardships,  partly  through 
the  master’s  means,  they  would  be  as  kindly  Avelcomed  as  the 
prodigal  that  was  lost  and  found  again ; but  they  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  ship,  than  he  called  them  runaways,  and 
used  other  harsh  and  unbecoming  expressions.  The  others 
remained  with  Captain  Goodler,  froin  Avhom  they  experienced 
the  kindest  treatment. 

They  were  now  contented  to  remain  in  this  inhospitable  region 
till  the  20th  of  August,  when,  with  joyful  hearts,  they  embarked 
for  them  native  land;  and  though  sometimes  crossed  with 
contrary  winds,  they  at  length  came  safely  to  anchor  in  the 
river  Thames ; and  thus  by  the  blessing  of  God,  all  eight  of 
them  reached  home  safe  and  sound. 


LOSS  OF  THE  DE  GRAVE,  CAPTAIN  YOUNG. 

The  De  Grave,  a fine  ship,  of  the  burthen  of  seven  hundred 
tons,  and  carrying  fifty-two  guns,  passed  through  the  Downs 
on  February  the  19th,  1701.  She  was  coihmanded  by  Captain 
William  Young,  and  destined  for  Fort  St.  George,  in  the  East 
Indies,  where  she  arrived  in  safety.  She  sailed  from  thence 
to  Bengal,  where  they  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  captain 
and  first  mate,  in  consequence  of  which  the  command  de- 
volved upon  the  late  captain’s  son,  who  was  second  mate,  and 
Mr.  John  Benbow,  one  of  the  sons  of  Vice-Admiral  Benbow, 
who  had  gone  out  as  fourth  mate,  became  second  mate  from 
Bengal. 

They  sailed  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  the  ship  ran 
aground  in  attempting  to  go  out  of  the  river,  and  she  stuck 
fast;  however,  the  next  high  tide  she  floated  again,  and  put 
to  sea  with  little  or  no  damage,  as  was  then  imagined  ; but 
very  shortly  after  she  was  discovered  to  be  so  leaky,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  keep  two  chain  pumps  constantly  going. 
They  sailed  in  this  condition  for  above  two  months  before 
they  reached  the  island  of  Mauritius,  then  inhabited  by  the 
Dutch,  who  received  them  very  kindly,  gave  them  all  the  as- 
sistance iii  their  power,  and.  permitted  them  to  erect  and  fit 
up  a tent  upon  the  shore,  into  which,  having  unladen  the 
ship  in  order  to  search  for  the  leak,  they  brought  the' greater 
part  of  the  cargo  ; but,  after  a long  serutin}^  they  were  un- 
successful in  finding  the  leak.  They  remained  about  a month 
at  the  island  of  Mauritius,  and  then  taking  on  board  about 
fifty  Lascars,  sailed  directly  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
There  were  then  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  hands  on 
board,  and  though  the  Lascars  were  not  of  much  service  in  1 


point  of  navigation,  yet  .they  were  of  great  utility  in  reliev- 
ing the  English  seamen  from  the  labour  of  pumping.  The 
resolution  which  they  had  thus  rashly  taken  of  putting  to  sea 
before  the  leak  had  been  stopped,  or  even  discovered,  proved 
fatal  to  them  ; for,  in  a few  days  afterwards,  the  water  gained 
upon  them  to  such  a degree,  that,  notwithstanding  the  pumps 
were  kept  incessantly  going  day  and  night,  it  was  with  the 
utmost  exertions  they  kept  the  vessel  above  water,  though 
they  were  still  six  hundred  leagues  from  their  intended  port. 

The  ship’s  company,  upon  the  belief  that  common  danger  ' 
put  them  all  on  an  equality,  represented  to  Captain  Young 
the  utter  impradicability  of  carrying  into  execution  his  de- 
sign of  proceeding  to  the  Cape;  and  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  wisest  course  would  be  to  make  the  nearest  land,  : 
which  was  that  of  Madagasgar,  to  the  southward  of  which  they 
had  sailed  about  a hundred  leagues.  The  captain  thought 
proper  to  comply  with  this  advice,  and  endeavoured  to  run 
the  ship  on  shore ; but  this  was  also  found  to  be  impracti- 
cable : they,  therefore,  when  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  tlie  j 
the  coast,  first  let  go  an  anchor,  then  cut  down  all  their  masta  ! 
and  rigging,  and  threw  their  guns  and  heavy  goods  over-  j 
board,  in  tae  hope  of  being  able  to  make  the  ship  swim  nearer,  i 
but  this  being  found  to  be  impossible,  and  having  already  lost  i 
their  long-boat  and  pinnace,  they  resolved  upon  making  a I 
raft,  which  they  effected  in  the  course  of  the  night;  and,  on  j 
the  following  morning,  Mr.  Pratt,  the  chief  mate,  went  on  ^ 
shore  in  a little  boat,  accompanied  by  four  men,  and  taking 
with  him  a rope,  by  which  they  proposed  to  warp  the  raft.  ' 
Before  they  were  able  to  reach  the  land,  the  boat  was  stove  to 
pieces,  but  the  men  escaped  and  secured  the  rope,  by  which  : 
they  brought  the  raft  on  shore  with  the  remainder  of  the  i 
ship’s  company,  except  the  captain,  who  remained  on  board 
the  ship  till  the  last  moment,  and  did  not  quit  her  till  he  1 
found  she  was  going  to  pieces,  when  he  threw  himself  into  the  | 
sea  and  swam  ashore. 

Immediately  on  their  landing,  the  crew  were  made  pri- 
soners by  the  king  of  that  part  of  the  island,  and  were  carried  • 
about  fifty  miles  up  into  the  country,  where  they  found  a Cap-  * 
tain  Stewart  and  a Captain  Drummond,  with  a few  of  their  i 
ships’  crew,  in  the  same  situation  as  themselves,  and  who  I 
soon  gave  them  a better  insight  into  their  situation,  by  assur-  ^ 
ing  them  that  the  king  would  never  permit  them  to  return  « 
again  to  Europe,  and  that  he  intended  to  make  them  serve 
him  as  soldiers  or  slaves,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  wars  with  : 
the  neighbouring  tribes.  This  intelligence,  it  may  well  be  I 
imagined,  instead  of  allaying  their  fears,  struck  them  with  the  i 
utmost  consternation. 

In  this  miserable  state  of  affairs,  a consultation  was  held , 
by  Captains  Drummond,  Stewart,  and  Young,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Benbow,  in  which  Captain  Drum- 1 
mond  started  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  only  expedient  by 
which  they  could  recover  theii*  liberty,  was  to  seize  the  black  , 
king  and  march  off*  with  him  prisoner  to  some  other  province  of 
theisland,  where  ships  more  frequently  touched  at;  and  to  this  i 
project  they  agreed.  Mr.  Benbow  highly  approved  of  the  ; 
proposition,  and  assisted  with  great  courage  in  the  execution 
of  it,  which  was  performed  with  greater  ease  than  they  eould 
reasonably  have  expected  ; and  the  king,  the  queen,  and  their  j 
son,  were  made  prisoners ; but  at  the  instance  of  Captain 
Young,  from  motives  of  compassion,  the  queen  was  released.  : 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  an  enterprise  displaying  ? 
more  boldness  in  the  design,  and  greater  courage  and  intrepi-  j 
dity  in  the  execution  than  this,  where  fifty  or  sixty  white 
people,  and  not  above  half  of  them  armed,  openly  and  dar- 1 
ingly  carried  oflr  a black  prince  out  of  the  midst  of  his  capital,  i 
and  in  the  sight  of  some  thousands  of  his  subjects,  better 
armed  than  themselves.  They  were,  however,  restrained  I 
from  firing  upon  the  whites  by  the  threat  of  Captain  Young 
to  kill  their  king  if  they  attempted  it. 

Great  as  had  been  the  ability  exercised  in  carrying  the  i 
foregoing  scheme  into  eflPect,  they  were  guilty  of  great  mis- 
management afterwards;  for, upon  a proposal  being  made  by  ; 
the  negroes  to  ransom  their  king  for  six  guns,  it  was  agreed  , 
to  deliver  him  up,  upon  a supposition  that  the  blacks  would  , 
not  tjbien  follow  them  any  further;  and,  notwithstanding  Mr.  i 
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Benbow  was  strongly  opposed  to  this  arrangement,  and  showed  i 
them  the  mischievous  consequences  which  must  necessarily 
ensue  from  such  an  injudicious  measure,  it  was  carried  into 
eftect.  The  king  being  given  up,  the  blacks  still  continued  to 
follow  them,  though  at  a greater  distance,  until  at  length  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  also  give  up  the  prince,_presum- 
ing  that  this  would  certainly  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit.  They, 
however,  took  with  them,  by  way  of  hostages,  three  persons, 
who,  as  they  were  informed  by  the  blacks,  were  three  of  the 
principal  men  in  the  country.  Two  of  them  very  soon  after- 
wards made  their  escape,  and  the  blacks,  so  far  from  disconti- 
nuing the  pursuit,  came  closer  up  to  them  than  ever,  and  even 
fired  on  them,  which  they  had  not  done  before. 

The  weakness  of  their  own  conduct,  and  the  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Benbow’s  advice,  were  now  apparent  to  all  of  them;  and  as 
it  was  obvious  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  they  had 
no  chance  left  but  to  fight,  they  began  to  arrange  their  little 
army  in  order  of  battle.  Thirty-six  armed  men  were  divided 
into  four  bodies,  which  were  commanded  by  the  three  cap- 
tains and  Mr.  Benbow  ; but  after  an  engagement,  which 
lasted  from  noon  till  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  a treaty 
was  entered  into.  The  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  negroes 
was,  to  have  their  arms  given  up  to  them,  and  promising,  on 
that  condition,  to  give  them  their  liberty;  and  this  proposi- 
tion, though  in  itself  of  such  mischievous  tendency,  and 
strongly  opposed  by  the  better  judgment  of  Mr.  Benbow,  yet 
they  were  mad  enough  to  accept  it,  at  the  persuasion  of  Cap- 
tain Young. 

When  this  arrangement  came  to  be  put  into  execution, 
Captains  Drummond  and  Stewart,  with  four  or  five  of  their 
men,  refused  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  marched  off  unper- 
ceived in  the  night,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Benbow,  and  arrived 
at  Port  Dauphin  in  safety.  The  remainder  of  the  party  were 
cruelly  murdered,  none  of  them  escaping,  with  the  exception 
of  Robert  Drury,  a boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  whom 
they  preserved  and  made  a slave.  Mr.  Benbow,  after  re 
maining  several  years  among  the  negroes,  where  he  lived  after 
their  manner  and  went  naked,  made  his  escape  on  board  of  a 
Dutch  vessel,  the  captain  of  which  had  been  well  acquainted 
with  his  father,  and,  for  his  sake,  treated  him  with  great  kind- 
ness and  respect.  After  a few  months  he  arrived  safely  in 
England,  and  lived  many  years  afterwards. 


LOSS  OF  THE  MICHAEL,  CAPTAIN  HUTTON, 
JANUARY  7,  1701. 

The  Michael,  of  London,  of  the  burthen  of  330  tons,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Richard  Hutton,  sailed  from  the  Dawns 
on  January  5,  1701,  bound  for  Lisbon,  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing in  a cargo  of  St.  Ube’s  salt.  At  starting  they  had  a fine 
east  wind,  but  by  the  time  they  got  to  the  South  Foreland,  it 
shifted  to  the  north-west. 

The  next  morning,  between  four  and  five  o’clock,  they  were 
off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  the  wind  freshened,  and  increas- 
ing to  a violent  storm,  the  weather  became  thick  and  sleety; 
they  were  accordingly  forced  to  reef  their  topsails,  and  at  eight 
o’clock,  the  gale  still  increasing,  they  took  them  in.  Having 
taken  in  their  mainsail  about  half-past  eleven,  they  now  ran 
\ with  their  foresail  until  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 

I when  suddenly  the  ship  struck  upon  the  Caskets,  near  Alder- 
S oey,  and  so  precipitous  was  the  concussion,  that  the  bowsprit 
I was  the  first  thing  that  touched. 

1 Surprise  at  the  suddenness  of  the  shock,  and  consternation 
I It  the  probability  of  their  fate,  now  seized  the  crew  : and 
: ;hough  ignorant  how  to  act,  or  what  to  do,  each  one  prepared 
:o  shift  for  himself.  Five  men  got  out  on  the  mainmast,  and 
our  others  dropped  from  the  fore-yard;  but  the  remainder,  con- 
dsting  of  the  captain  and  six  men,  shared  the  fate  of  the  un- 
ortunate  vessel,  which  was  suddenly  dashed  to  pieces;  nor 
;ould  those  who  were  saved,  by  any  possibility,  afford  the  slight- 
ist  assistance  to  their  perishing  companions,  on  account  of  the 
ixcessive  darkness  of  the  night. 

The  nine  men  thus  providentially  rescued  from  a Avatery 
?rave,  viz.,  Thomas  Mead,  chief  mate;  Stephen  Hutchins,  se- 


; cond  mate;  John  Mow,  John  Baldock,  Ambrose  Rawlinson, 
j Nathaniel  Freeman,  William  Trotter,  and  Isaac  Leader,  sea- 
men; and  the  cabin  boy;  were,  from  the  loss  of  their  clothes, 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  they  were  also  des- 
titute of  bread  and  provisions,  with  no  lodging  but  the  hard 
rock,  and  no  shelter  but  two  huts  which  they  made  out  of  some 
pieces  of  board:  these  in  some  degree  kept  the  wind  from  them, 
but  Avere  no  protection  against  the  rain,  nor  the  spray  Avhen  the 
tide  was  up.  At  low  water  they  were  forced  to  seek  their  food 
amongst  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  where  they  found  a species  of 
shell-fish  called  limpets,  but  not  a sufficient  quantity  for  their 
subsistence.  They  also  fed  upon  a sea-weed  which  grcAv  upon 
the  rocks,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to  mallows. 

After  they  had  been  five  days  upon  the  rocks,  their  increas- 
ing Avants  obliged  them  to  kill  their  dog,  which  had  been  Avon- 
derfully  preserved  on  a small  rock  near  them ; and  the  fiesh  of 
this  poor  half-starved  animal  was  eagerly  devoured  by  the 
wretched  survivors,  without  being  either  roasted  or  boiled. 

For  fourteen  days  they  continued  in  this  miserable  manner; 
and  though  during  all  this  time  they  suffered  severely  from 
the  want  of  food,  yet  they  had  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
water,  from  the  incessant  rains  which  continually  filled  the 
holes  in  the  rock,  out  of  Avhich  they  took  plentiful  draughts ! 

Their  small  quantity  of  provisions  beginning  daily  to  de- 
crease, they  had  nothing  before  their  eyes  but  the  dismal  pros- 
pect of  perishing  by  famine;  and  what  added  to  their  anguish 
and  despondency,  was  their  having  once  had  a sight  of  the  Ex- 
press Advice-boat,  which  overlooked  them  in  spite  of  all  their 
endeavours  to  make  themselves  visible.  They  were  also  aware 
that  all  vessels  sailing  near  this  place  carefully  avoided  the 
rocks  on  which  they  were,  and  this  consideration  made  them 
almost  despair  of  receiving  future  assistance. 

On  January  20,  John  Taskard,  master  of  a ship  at  Lyming- 
ton,  set  sail  from  Guernsey,  bound  to  Southampton.  When  he 
came  in  view  of  the  Caskets,  he  was  told  by  his  son  that  he 
could  see  men  upon  them ; which  induced  the  old  man  to  take 
up  his  glass  and  look  at  the  rocks;  when,  providentially,  he 
espied  one  of  the  wretched  sufferers  waving  his  cap;  upon 
which  he  immediately  steered  for  the  rock.  There  being  a 
great  sea  at  the  time,  he  came  to  an  anchor  to  the  leeward  of 
the  rock,  and  to  the  inconceivable  delight  of  the  shipwrecked 
crew,  sent  his  little  boat,  which  took  them  all  off  the  rocks, 
and  carried  them  on  board  his  vessel.  So  great  were  their 
transports  of  joy,  at  such  almost  unlooked-for  relief,  that  on 
entering  the  boat,  they  could  scarcely  speak;  nor  could  they 
make  use  of  their  feet,  which  were  all  swelled  and  sore,  vrith 
the  exception  of  Stephen  Hutchins,  the  second  mate,  who  Avas 
a stout  man,  and  by  whose  encouragement  the  others  were 
chiefly  supported  during  their  calamities. 

On  the  21st  they  all  arriA’-ed  in  safety  at  Southampton,  where 
they  were  taken  care  of  and  treated  with  great  humanity  by 
the  mayor  of  the  town. 


“STIMULATING”  A SHIP’S  CREW. 

After  one  of  Sir  Edward  Hnghes’s  draAvn  battles  Avith  M. 
Suffreiu,  in  the  East  Indies,  the  British  admiral  sent  to  the 
captains  of  the  fleet,  desiring  them  to  stimulate  their  respective 
creAvs  previous  to  the  next  day’s  expected  encounter.  As  his 
commander  was  desperately  wounded,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
late  Captain  C.  H.  Lane,  then  a lieutenant,  to  carry  this  into 
effect;  and  he  did  it  irresistibly. 

All  hands  Avere  immediately  piped  on  deck;  AA'hen  Mr.  Lane, 
holding  in  his  hand  Sir  EdAvard’s  order,  in  hoc  modo  loquitur — 
“ My  brave  fellows,  I have  received,  the  admiral’s  commands 
to  stimidate  you.  I do  not  clearly  understand  his  meaning;  but 
if  it  is  that  I am  to  tell  you  to  beat  those  parley-vous,  to- 
morroAv,  I am  sure  he  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble; 
but,  my  lads,  I am  ordered  to  stimulate  you,  and  you  must 
therefore  consider  yourselves  stimulated  accordingly.” 

Roars  of  hearty  laughter,  and  three  tremendous  cheers  at- 
tested that  the  lads  enjoyed  the  humour  of  the  address,  though 
they  had  fought  severely,  and  passed  the  day  dinnerless;  and 
we  must  give  them  full  credit  for  their  cheerfulne??. 
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SHIPWRECK  AND  SUFFERINGS  OF  M.  DE  BRISSON. 


In'  the  month  of  June,  1785,  M.  de  Brisson  left  France,  in 
the  ship  St.  Catherine,  Captain  Le  Turc,  for  Isle  St.  Louis. 
At  midnight,  on  the  10th  of  July  following,  they  found  them- 
selves between  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Canary  Islands, 
in  a sort  of  creek  formed  by  rocks.  Under  an  impulse  of 
alarm,  the  captain  steered  the  ship  towards  the  shore,  and, 
being  driven  with  great  force  by  the  currents,  she  struck  three 
times,  and  then  remained  fixed  and  motionless.  She  resisted 
the  attacks  of  the  sea,  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  although 
at  every  instant  it  seemed  ready  to  swallow  her  up.  Towards 
morning  the  storm  abated,  when  M.  de  Brisson,  with  all  the 
crew,  got  to  land  ; and  these  unfortunate  people,  finding 
themselves  in  a desert  and  unknown  country,  ascended  the 


highest  rocks,  but  could  perceive  only  an  immense  white 
sandy  plain,  on  which  a few  plants,  bearing  a small  seed  in 
shape  and  size  resembling  that  of  mustard,  were  scatter^. 
These  plants,  which  the  Moors  call  avezoud^  and  of  which  they 
make  a sort  of  paste  to  regale  themselves,  branch  forth 
like  coral.  At  a distance  appeared  several  hillocks,  which 
overspread  with  a sort  of  wild  fern,  resembled  a thick  wood.  ’ 
Advancing  towards  these  hillocks,  they  found  a number  of 
camels  feeding,  from  which  they  inferred  that  the  country 
was  inhabited.  To  the  poor  seamen,  who  were  almost  perish- 
ing with  hunger  and  thirst,  this  was  an  important  discovery. 
Some  of  the  natives,  who  were  watching  the  camels,  soon 
perceived  the  Europeans,  and,  giving  the  alarm,  the  latter 
were  shortly  surrounded  by  Moors,  who,  in  the  excess  of 
their  joy,  uttered  the  most  terrific  shouts.  The  unfortunate  i 


SHIPWRECK  AND  SUFFERINGS  OF  M.  DE  BRISSON,  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS,  ON  THE  COAST  OF  CAPE  BLANCO 


sufferers,  being  dispersed  about,  were  ferociously  seized,  and 
stripped  ; those  who  attempted  resistance  being  wounded  and 
struck  to  the  earth. 

At  the  time  of  this  barbarous  treatment,  M.  de  Brisson 
perceived  a Moor  unarmed,  whom,  from  his  dress,  he  recog- 
nised to  be  one  of  those  who  had  accompanied  the  king, 
Alikouri,  on  a visit  which  he  had  paid  him  at  Isle  St.  Louis. 
De  Brisson  therefore  ran  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  as  did 
M.  Devoize,  the  second  oflScer  of  the  ship,  and  five  of  the 
crew  who  had  not  left  him.  They  soon  found,  however,  that 
they  were  as  unfortunate  as  their  companions  ; for  the  Moor 
received  them  with  contempt,  and,  in  an  angry  tone,  inquired 
of  M.  de  Brisson,  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  and  what 
brought  them  all  there  ? He  answered,  by  sketching  the  form 
of  a ship  on  the  sand,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  gestures,  and 


a few  Arabic  words  which  he  had  picked  up  at  Isle  St.  Lowis 
he  made  the  Moor  comprehend,  that  they  had  been  ship 
wrecked,  and,  imploring  his  aid  to  convey  them  to  their  plac( 
of  destination,  added  that  he  had  the  means  of  compensatinf 
him  for  his  trouble.  The  last  remark  was  perfectly  under  j 
stood  by  the  Moor,  to  whom  it  afforded  great  pleasure.  H( 
immediately  softened  his  features,  and  placed  his  finger 
between  those  of  M.  de  Brisson,  as  a proof  of  friendship,  an( 
that  they  would  remain  united  for  ever.  The  Moor  nov 
demanded  the  property  to  which  M.  de  Brisson  had  alluded 
and  received  two  watches,  one  of  them  a repeater,  two  chains 
a gold  stock  buckle,  two  pair  of  silver  shoe  buckles,  a brillian 
ring,  a silver  goblet  and  cover,  and  two  hundred  and  twent3, 
livres  in  cash.  Affecting  an  air  of  mystery,  he  secreted  the  I 
treasure  in  his  blue  shirt,  being  more  pleased  with  the  money 
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than  with  all  the  other  articles,  and  promised  M.  de  Brisson 
that  he  would  never  abandon  him.  By  surrendering  his  pro- 
perty, he  had  expected  to  gain  the  kindness  of  those  into 
whose  hands  he  had  fallen  ; instead  of  which  he  found  it  a 
source  of  great  misfortune.  The  Moor  inquired  at  what  part 
M.  de  Brisson  had  been  shipwrecked  ; and  on  being  informed 
he  called  several  of  his  people,  and  made  a sign  to  them  to 
follow  him.  M.  de  Brisson,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
approached,  was  aware  that  his  protector  was  a man  of  some 
consequence,  and  he  afterwards  found  that  he  was  one  of  the 
priests,  called  a talba. 

The  moors,  on  reaching  the  seashore,  shouted  with  joy; 
but  so  great  was  their  eagerness  for  plunder,  that  they  soon 
quarrelled  among  themselves.  Several  of  them  swam  off  to 
the  wreck,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  what  they  could  ; those 
who  remained  on  shore  expressing  their  fears  of  not 
receiving  their  share.  The  women  in  particular  v/ere 
quite  outrageous. 

The  news  of  the  shipwreck  soon  spread  itself  over  the 
country ; the  savages,  in  great  numbers,  made  towards  the 
shore  ; and  several  lives  were  lost  in  their  contentions  respect- 
ing the  plunder.  The  women,  enraged  at  not  being  able  to 
get  to  the  ship,  fell  upon  the  unfortunate  Frenchmen,  and 
partly  stripped  them,  disputing  all  the  time  who  should  possess 
the  clothes  of  M.  de  Brisson,  they  being  better  than  those  of 
his  companions. 

The  talba,  who  had  become  the  master  of  the  shipwrecked 
crew,  although  a priest,  was  a warrior  by  profession.  Finding 
that  the  number  of  savages  increased  every  minute,  he  felt 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  joining  with  two  friends  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  that  portion  of  the  plunder  which 
he  had  got^together.  Arrangements  having  been  made,  both 
for  dividing  the  plunder  and  the  slaves  ; the  three  I\Ioors  re- 
tired from  the  others  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  their  booty. 
The  Frenchmen  were  then  led  to  a miserable  hut,  covered 
with  moss,  about  a league  distant  from  the  sea,  wlmre  they 
were  crowded  together,  and  rigorously  searched,  lest  they 
might  hav^e Ajoncealed  some  valuables.  Nothing  being  found 
on  them,  they  were  stripped  quite  naked,  and  even  robbed  of 
their  shirts  and  handkerchiefs.  M.  de  Brisson  then  learned 
that  the  talba,  his  master,  w'as  called  Sidy-Mahammet-Del- 
Zouse,  of  the  tribe  of  Labdesseba,  the  most  ferocious  of  any 
in  the  desert,  and  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  V^adelims, 
who  are  not  much  their  superiors  in  civilization. 

Sidy-Mahammet  having  buried  the  treasure  which  he  had 
acquired,  in  the  sand,  returned  to  the  beach  to  get  his  share 
of^the  plunder  of  the  ship.  During  his  absence,  a troop  of 
V adelims  attacked  the  retreat  of  the  Europeans,  pulled  them 
out  by  the  throat  and  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  then  began  to 
fight  w'ith  each  other  for  the  few  clothes  whicli  had  been  left 
on  M.  de  Brisson.  In  their  jealousy  and  rage,  they  not  only 
stripped  him  to  the  skin,  but  pursued  him  behind  some  heaps 
of  sand,  knocked  him  down,  almost  beat  him  to  death,  and 
were  preparing  a rope  to  strangle  liirn  ; wlien  one  of  the  men 
whom  the  talba  had  left  with  him,  came  running  out  of  breath, 
and  accused  them  of  having  violated  the  asylum  of  Sidy-Ma- 
hammet, carried  off  his  slave,  and  trodden  under  foot  the 
sacred  book  of  their  religion.  He  told  them,  that  the  talba, 
enraged  at  the  indecency  of  their  sacrilegious  conduct,  liad 
demanded  that  the  old  men  of  both  parties  sliould  assemble 
to  try  the  criminals  in  council,  and  that  the  onlv  m;;ans  of 
appeasing  his  wrath  would  be  to  give  up  jiis  slave."  This  me- 
nace had  a good  effect,  and  the  captive  Avas  instantly  libe- 
rated. The  Moor  who  had  thus  interposed  in  his  behalf 
was  called  Nonegem  : he  conducted  ]\[.  de  hrisson  to  the 
place  where  the  council  was  assembled,  and,  Llie  tria  imme- 
diately commencing  ; the  liberator,  as  avaricious  as  he  was 
cunning,  contended  that  the  Frenchman  was  ids  slave  as  he 
had  rescued  him  from  those  who  woidd  have  cai  -'ied  hiir  ofh 
He  grounded  his  pretensions  also  on  liaving  . xai  ..  . de  Vvr':  * 
son  give  his  master  several  artie.1«s  o^'  val  ie,  -nragL:,  at  these 
impertinent  remarks,  and  partie’’la’’'y  no  th;:  r.xpoMirf.  q'’ 
little  treasure,  Sidy-Mahammet  cast,  n ^ .e':  -.f  : -y  pu  | \y,.\  ,r. 
nation  at  Nonegem,  and  exclaimed,  ‘*Thi  ' C , > is  i;'.  - ,d?>-  • 

he  threw  himself  into  my  arras  of  his  own  accord,  nr  a ha  ' 
promised  to  protect  him,  and  to  take  him  to  Ri  ■ ‘ 1 


I pledged  my  word  that  I would  do  this  ; and  I look  up  to 
the  tribunal  for  a decision  in  my  favour,  instead  of  for  None- 
gem, who  ought  to  be  severely  punished.”  Nonegem  replied, 

“ As  the  slave  cannot  be  mine,  he  shall  die  by  my  hand.”  On 
this  he  drew  a poniard,  intending  to  dispatch  the  captive, 
who  stood  appalled  with  terror.  Without  betraying  the  least 
emotion,  however,  Sidy-Mahammet  threw  over  himself  a sort 
of  chaplet,  of  considerable  length,  and  took  up  a little  book 
which  hung  at  his  waist : in  an  instant  the  women  rushed 
towards  M.  de  Brisson,  tore  him  from  Nonegem,  and  delivered 
him  over  to  the  enraged  priest,  dreading  lest  he  should  issue 
an  anathema  against  his  adversary.  This  conduct  of  the 
women,  and  authoritative  act  of  the  talba,  were  immediately 
approved  and  applauded  by  the  whole  of  the  council.  It  should 
be  observed,  that  the  talbas,  marabous,  or  priests,  always  wear 
a long  string,  containing  a hundred  and  fifteen  little  black 
balls,  which  they  use  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Catholics  use 
chaplets. 

M.  de  Brisson  w’as  now  taken  to  his  companions,  who  were 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  found  them  in  a pitiable  state, 
almost  starving ; as,  during  the  three  days  which  they  had 
been  confined,  their  only  food  had  been  a small  portion  of 
wheat  flour,  spoiled  by  sea- water,  mixed  with  some  barley- 
meal,  which  had  been  for  a long  time  kept  in  goat-skins. 
While  partaking  of  this  wretched  meal,  a friend  of  Sidy-Ma- 
hammet came  and  apprised  them  of  the  approach  of  the 
Wadelims,  advising  them  to  hide  themselves  without  delay, 
as  those  people  were  coming  from  all  parts  to  sieze  upon  the 
slaves  and  treasure.  Profitting  by  this  advice,  the  talba, 
together  with  the  Europeans,  hid  themselves  behind  some 
sand-hills,  where  they  remained,  until  some  Moors  of  their 
own  tribe,  who  were  anxiously  employed  in  preserving  the 
plunder,  came  to  reinforce  them.  A guide  then  set  out  be- 
fore the  Frenchman,  and,  by  erecting  little  pyramids  of 
stones  at  certain  distances,  pointed  out  to  them  the  road 
which  they  had  to  take.  This  precaution  was  adopted  for 
the  pill  pose  of  avoiding  the  outskirts  of  the  enemy,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Wadelims ; who,  ivhether  friends  or 
enemies,  are  equally  to  be  dreaded  on  account  of  their 
avarice.  At  break  of  day,  all  those  who  possessed  Christian 
slaves  came  Avith  them,  and,  having  joined  the  Frenchmen, 
the  whole  body  marched  off  for  the  interior  of  the  country, 
where  the  families  of  their  respective  owners  resided. 

To  the  Europeans  this  journey  was  extremely  fatiguing;  they 
were  almost  dying  with  hunger  and  thirst,  by  which,  on  mov- 
ing the  tongue,  they  experienced  such  pain,  that  they  were  fear- 
ful of  asking  even  the  most  simple  question.  Being  under  the 
necessity  of  following  the  steps  of  the  camels,  whose  pace  was 
hastened,  they  were  exhausted  by  fatigue;  yet,  to  avoid  being 
surprised,  they  were  compelled  to  make  several  counter- 
marches, by  which  they  occupied  a fortnight  in  making  a jour- 
ney which  was  generally  performed  in  five  days. 

After  having  climbed  mountains  of  a prodigious  height,  co- 
vered with  small  greyish  flints,  as  sharp  as  those  of  muskets, 
ti!C}'  descended  into  a sandy  plain  nearly  covered  with  thistles, 
where  the  cavalcade  rested.  M.  de  Brisson  having  walked  till  his 
feet  were  excoriated,  could  proceed  no  further;  upon  which  his 
master  made  him  get  up  behind  him  on  a camel,  the  rough 
movements  of  which  inflicted  on  him  the  most  excruciating 
pain  ; and,  being  naked,  and  having  no  means  of  preventing  the 
friction  of  the  camel’s  hair,  he  was  soon  so  chafed  that  the 
blood  ran  down  tlie  sides  of  the  beast.  This  sight  afforded 
mucli  amusement  to  his  master,  who,  the  better  to  enjoy  it 
urged  the  camel  to  a quicker  pace.  At  length,  unable  any 
longer  to  endure  the  torture,  M.  de  Brisson  threw  himself  off 
upon  the  sand,  experiencing  no  other  injury  by  the  fall  than  a 
few  scratches  from  the  thorny  thistles. 

Towards  evening  they  met  theh  guide  and  halted,  when  M 
de  Brisson,  no  longer  able  to  move,  and  suffering  all  the  hor- 
! rors  of  starvation,  threw  himself  behind  a bush,  and  implored 
^ the  termination  of  existence.  They  soon  forcibly  pulled  him 
fi’t>m  his  retreiit,  to  make  him  unload  the  camels;  but  tired  of 
his  li^e,  ho  resisted  their  efforts,  and  knocked  down  the  Moor 
who  disurbed  him;  on  which  the  latter  ran  off  and  fetched  his 
I ^ to  fl*ar’  assured  his  captive  that  he  had  nothing 


taj.es  of  shipwrecks 


The  shipwreck<=d  seamen,  while  sitting  under  the  bushes, 
witnessed  some  preparations  which  appalied  them  Avith  terror. 
The  Moors  put  a quantity  of  stones  into  a brasier,  and,  having 
made  them  red  hot,  they  lifted  up  a large  stone,  and  dug  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  occasionally  shouting  with  laughter,  and 
repeating  the  name  of  Brisson.  They  at  length  called  him,  and 
made  him  approach  the  hole  which  they  had  digged;  but  how 
great  was  his  surprise  when  he  saw  them  draw  forth  from  the 
hole,  in  which  he- thought  they  Avere  going  to  bury  him,  a large 
skin  full  of  water,  a sack  of  barleymeal,  and  a newly-killed  goat. 
His  alarm  subsided,  the  sight  of  the  provisions  inspuing  him 
Avith  new  life:  he  saw  them  fill  a large  A70oden  boAvl  with  water, 
into  which  they  put  a quantity  of  meal,  and  then,  by  throwing 
into  it  the  red-hot  stones,  they  made  it  boil;  by  Avhich  means 
they  produced  a sort  of  gruel,  which  they  kneaded  in  their 
hands  and  sAvailowed  without  cheAving.  A very  small  quantity 
of  brackish  water,  with  some  of  the  same  steeped  meal,  served 
for  the  repast  of  the  captives,  the  goat  being  reserved  for  the 
following  day.  Their  guide,  who  went  before  them,  had  pro- 
cured those  provisions  from  a neighbouring  village,  and  had 
concealed  them  beneath  the  stones.  M.  de  Brisson  observed 
that  the  resentment  of  the  Moor  whom  he  had  struck  Avas  con- 
verted into  acts  of  kindness  and  attention,  as  he  brought  him  a 
larger  share  of  food  than  was  allotted  to  the  others.  At  the 
'‘lose  of  the  meal  they  all  laid  themselves  doAvn  to  sleep  behind 
thfe  "rushes. 

On  tnd  folloAving  morning,  at  da}dight,  a signal  AA'as  given  for 
their  departure*- and  M,  de  Brisson,  with  the  other  slaves,  were 
ordered  to  assemble  the  camels  and  load  them.  This  having 
been  performed,  the  troops  set  off,  and  at  noon  stopped  in  a 
plain,  which  afforded  not  a single  tree  to  shelter  them  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  After  unloading  the  camels,  the  slaves  were 
employed  in  digging  up  roots  to  make  a fire ; a labour  which, 
from  all  the  trees,  roots,  and  grasses  of  this  country  being 
thorny,  is  exceedingly  troublesome.  At  length,  the  fire  having 
imparted  a sufiicient  degree  of  heat  to  the  sand,  they  entirely 
covered  the  goat  AA'ith  it ; and  while  the  slaves  were  keeping  up 
the  fire,  their  masters  regaled  themselves  with  the  raw  fat  of  the 
animal,  which  they  seemed  highly  to  enjoy.  When  the  goat 
Avas  dressed,  the  Moors,  Avithout  even  taking  the  trouble  to 
strike  off  the  sand,  devoured  it  with  a most  incredible  vora- 
city; after  Avhich  they  threw  the  bones  to  the  slaves,  telling 
them  to  make  haste  and  get  their  dinner,  that  they  might  re- 
load the  camels. 

Towards  evening  they  descried  some  tents  on  a little  emi- 
nence. The  inhabitants  of  this  village,  as  it  proved  to  be, 
came  in  crowds  to  meet  the  travellers ; but,  far  from  expressing 
compassion  towards  the  unfortunate  captives,  they  overwhelmed 
them  with  insults,  and  subjected  them  to  the  most  inhuman 
treatment.  Two  of  M.  de  Brisson’s  comrades  were  treated 
Adth  extreme  cruelty,  the  women  being  more  ferocious  than 
the  men.  The  owners  made  but  slight  resistance  ; rather  con- 
gratulating themselves  that  the  slaves,  instead  of  the  burthens 
of  the  camels,  became  the  objects  of  their  attention.  M.  de 
Brisson,  who  was  at  a little  distance  from  his  camel,  perceiAdng  a 
man  aiming  at  his  face  with  a double-barrelled  musket,  pre- 
sented his  breast  and  told  him  to  fire;  on  which  the  assassin, 
struck  by  his  firmness,  let  the  piece  fall  from  his  hands.  At 
the  same  instant,  de  Brisson  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a stone, 
and  for  a moment;  lost  his  senses ; but,  on  recovering  himself, 
he  burst  into  a rage,  and  loudly  called  for  vengeance.  Terror 
Avas  spread  through  the  village,  the  offending  inhabitants  of 
which  took  flight.  One  of  them,  however,  before  he  ran  off, 
gave  de  Brisson  a bloAv  on  the  head  with  his  musket,  which 
made  him.  vomit  blood.  The  unfortunate  man  was  unable  to 
recognise  the  felloAv  who  had  injured  him;  but,  by  his  com- 
plaints, he  excited  the  curiosity  of  several  of  the  savages,  who 
seemed  pleased  with  the  answers  which  he  gave  to  their  nu- 
merous questions. 

To  prove  that  he  knew  the  king  Alikouri,  and  that  he  had 
been  his  friend  at  Isle  St.  Louis,  de  Brisson  attempted  to 
imitate  the  egeums,  or  buffoons,  whom  that  prince  had  in  his 
suite;  by  tins  kind  of  drollery  he  afforded  much  pleasure  to 
his  master,  who  made  him  repeat  his  imitations  seA'eral  times, 
and  at  last  employed  him  this  way  to  divert  the  people,  who, 


he  feared,  would  steal  his  property.  De  Brisson  was  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  croAvds  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  gave  him  a little  camel’s  milk,  as  a reward  for  his 
exertions. 

The  travellers,  having  remained  one  day  in  this  village,  ob- 
tained a supply  of  three  or  four  days’  provisions  from  the 
inhabitants,  notAAdthstanding  the  cold  reception  which  they 
had  at  first  experienced.  They  then  proceeded  eastward, 
passing  over  large  plains,  covered  with  AA^hite,  flat,  and  round 
flints,  not  a single  plant  being  visible ; the  horizon  appeared  to 
be  loaded  with  a reddish  vapour,  which  resembled,  in  different  j 
parts,  the  flames  from  volcanoes.  The  small  pebbles,  pricking 
the  feet  of  the  Frenchmen,  occasioned  a sensation  similar  to  the  | 
burning  occasioned  by  sparks.  The  air  contained  neither  birds  | 
nor  insects;  and  the  silence  which  prevailed  was  so  profound,  as 
to  produce  a sort  of  terrific  effect  on  the  mind.  If  by  chance  a ‘ 
breath  of  air  arose,  the  traveller  immediately  experienced  an 
extreme  lassitude,  his  lips  becoming  chapped,  his  skin  parched,  ] 
and  his  whole  body  covered  with  painful  carbuncles.  The  Moors,  I 
who  had  retired  to  these  regions  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  ' 
certain  tributes,  AA'cre  afflicted  by  the  atmosphere  as  much  as  ; 
their  slaves;  for  so  inhospitable  is  the  country,  that  even  the 
most  ferocious  animals  will  not  enter  it. 

On  leaving  the  first  of  these  plains,  they  entered  another, 
Avhere  the  wind  had  raised  the  sand  into  hillocks,  the  intervals  ' 
of  which  produced  a few  odoriferous  plants,  which  the  half- 
famished  camels  voraciously  devoured.  They  afterwards  . 
came  to  a valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  in  which,  for  the 
first  time,  they  discovered  some  brackish  fetid  water:  such 
was  their  thirst,  however,  that  they  drank  it  with  indescribable  i| 
pleasure.  Towards  evening  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  | 
in  with  a hospitable  horde,  from  Avhom  they  experienced  a { 
favourable  reception,  and  who  pointed  out  the  route  for  the  re-  i 
mainder  of  their  journey;  a very  seasonable  piece  of  informa- 1 
tion,  as  their  guide  had  lost  his  Avaj^.  j| 

The  brother-in-law  of  de  Brisson’s  master,  one  of  the  chiefs  : 
of  the  district,  took  particular  care  of  the  slaves,  and  sent  them  | 
a meal  of  ostrich  flesh  and  camel’s  milk.  He  appeared  affected  ji 
at  the  fate  of  M.  de  Brisson,  and  said  to  him,  with  much 
tenderness,  “ Unfortunate  Christian!  my  brother  has  long  been  !; 
my  debtor;  if  you  Avill  attach  yourself  to  me,  I AAill  make  ar- f 
rangements  with  him  to  obtain  you.”  This  proposition,  though  5 
it  affected  de  Brisson,  made  him  tremble,  as  it  indicated  a long  1 
captivity,  while  he  had  flattered  himself  that  his  present  state  ti 
Avould  soon  be  changed;  he  therefore  entreated  his  master  not  (i 
to  consent  to  such  an  arrangement.  “Be  easy,”  replied  the! 
Moor,  “ you  shall  not  leave  me,  unless  to  go  to  Senegal  or  I 
Morocoo,  and  that  shall  soon  take  place.”  This  assurance  gave  | 
indescribable  joy  to  the  captive.  « 

Having  rested  three  days  with  the  tribe  called  Laroussye,  „ 
they  continued  their  journey  towards  the  residence  of  their 
conductors;  where  they  arrived  at  the  expiration  of  sixteen" 
days,  almost  reduced  to  skeletons,  after  suffering  the  most! 
dreadful  fatigue  and  misery.  On  their  approach,  the  travellers 
Avere  perceived  ascending  a hill,  and  several  black  slaves  came 
to  meet  them.  At  a short  distance,  the  children  made  the  air  i; 
resound  with  shouts  of  joy;  and  the  Avomen  placed  themselves  | 
erect  at  the  entrance  of  the  tents,  to  give  their  husbands  a j 
respectful  reception.  As  the  latter  approached,  the  Avom.en  ij 
came  forward,  and,  AArith  a submissive  aspect,  each  placed  her  ? 
right  hand  nn  her  husband’s  head,  which  she  kissed,  after  | 
prostrating  herself  to  the  ground.  At  the  close  of  this  cere- ; 
mony,  they  looked  with  mrich  curiosity  towards  the  slaves,  and  ! 
then  insulted  them  in  the  grossest  manner,  spitting  in  their  ! 
faces,  and  throwing  stones  at  them.  The  children,  imitating  I 
the  example  of  their  parents,  pinched  them,  pulled  their  hair, ; 
and  tore  their  flesh  Avith  their  nails. 

A division  was  now  made  of  the  slaves ; Messrs.  Devoise,  de  i 
Brisson,  and  Beaudre,  were  taken  by  Sidy-Mahammet.  As  ; 
soon  as  his  family  had  done  caressing  him,  M.  de  Brisson  asked  : 
which  of  the  AAmmen  who  surrounded  Mm  Avas  his  favourite;  i 
on  which  lie  pointed  her  out.  The  captive  then  approached  : 
her,  and  presented  her  with  a double  handful  of  cloves,  which  ; 
her  husband  had  carefully  kept  for  her,  that  he  might  meet 
with  a favourable  reception— these  women  being  passionately 
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fond  of  aromatic  scents,  particularly  that  of  cloves.  She  re- 
ceived the  present  with,  the  most  insulting  hauteur^  and  then 
kicked  him  from  the  tent.  A minute  afterwards,  she  com- 
manded the  slaves  to  unload  the  camels ; and  then  set  one  to 
clean  a sort  of  kettle,  and  sent  another  to  pull  up  roots  for 
fuel.  While  she  was  giving  these  orders,  her  dear  husband 
was  fast  asleep,  with  his  head  on  the  lap  of  one  of  his  con- 
cubines. 

The  unfortunate  Frenchmen,  though  thus  condemned  to  an 
excess  of  fatigue,  misery,  and  opprobium,  nevertheless,, 
occasionally  experienced  some  relaxation,  owing  to  the  inter- 
ference of  their  master;  but  the  cruelty  of  his  wife  was  in- 
cessant, and  at  length  became  unbearable.  The  Moors  never 
inhabit  the  same  place  for  a length  of  time;  but  when  the  half- 
starved  herds  have  devoured  all  the  pasturage,  they  change 
their  position,  and  remove  to  a spot  which  is  more  favourable. 
The  care  and  labour  attendant  upon  such  changes  were 
I the  task  imposed  upon  the  French  slaves;  and  from  the 
frequency  of  these  movements,  they  were  absolutely  exhausted. 
One  day,  Devoise  and  Beaudre,  were  beaten  almost  to  death, 
and  left  senseless  on  the  sand,  because  they  were  unable  to 
perform  the  required  services,  For  a long  time  they  were 
compelled  to  the  dire  necessity  of  seeking  their  food  along 
with  the  cattle  ; and  on  these  occasions  their  only  nutri- 
ment was  plants  and  snails.  De  Brisson  was  possessed  of 
sufficient  strength  and  firmness  of  mind  to  resist  all  these 
hardships;  but  he  was  soon  also  compelled  to  harness  the 
camels  to  the  plough,  to  attend  to  the  tillage  and  soAving  of  the 
lands;  and  his  master,  when  he  finished  his  own  jobs,  would  let 
him  out  to  other  Moors  for  a portion  of  milk.  He  would  in- 
ivitably  have  fallen  under  the  fatigue,  if  some  hope  of  liberty 
lad  not  remained  with  him,  and  it  he  had  not  been  enabled  oc- 
casionally to  steal  some  barley  and  mutton,  in  addition  to  the 
;mall  quantity  of  food  which  they  alloAved  him. 

The  unfortunate  Devoise,  being  older,  and  not  so  strong  in 
constitution,  could  not  long  withstand  such  hardships.  Daily 
le  prayed  for  death,  which  at  length  came  to  his  relief,  M.  de 
Brisson  paid  him  the  last  duties  of  humanity.  Beaudre  also  died, 
md  his  body  was  devoured  by  ravens  and  serpents. 

M.  de  Brisson  at  length  obtained  the  permission  of  his  master  to 
vrite  to  Mogadore,  which  the  Moors  call  So  via.  He  addressed  his 
etter  to  the  French  consul,  and  gave  a melancholy  account  of 
he  hardships  which  he  suffered.  It  was  conveyed  by  a Jew, 
vho  travelled  through  that  part  of  the  desert ; for  the  Jews 
vho  are  born  in  the  desert  five  on  good  terms  with  the  Moors, 
md  adopt  nearly  the  same  customs;  but  the  Jewish  inhabitants 
•f  the  towns,  being  more  rigid  observers  of  their  religious 
naxiras,  receive  far  worse  treatment.  A second  favour,  more 
mportant  than  the  former,  occurred  by  chance.  Another  Sidy- 
Jahammet,  who  was  sheriff  of  the  tribe  of  Trarzas,  had  occasion 
0 pass  through  the  place  where  M.  de  Brisson  was  enslaved, 
nd  they  recognised  each  other,  The  sheriff  spoke  so  highly 
f him  to  the  brother-in-law  of  his  master,  Sidy-Sellem,  that 

|®he  latter,  who  was  naturally  humane  and  compassionate,  made 
second  attempt  to  purchase  him,  and  the  bargain  was  at 
mgth  concluded.  The  price  of  transfer  was  five  camels. 
idy-Sellem  was  the  first  who  informed  M.  de  Brisson  of  the 
hange,  which  was  soon  confirmed  by  his  former  master,  and 
bey  separated  on  the  best  terms.  Brisson,  on  returning  with 
is  new  owner,  met  with  a companion  of  his  misfortune,  who 
ad  been  baker  of  the  wretched  ship,  and  they  travelled 
Dgether  under  the  protection  of  Sidy-Sellem.  Their  master 
ad  given  them  a camel  to  ride  on,  without  a saddle,  and  they 
roceeded  in  this  manner  for  some  days ; but  the  motion  of 
be  animal  was  so  fatiguing  that  they  were  obliged  to  quit  it 
nd  travel  the  rest  of  the  way  on  foot.  This  journey  was 
ifficult,  but  much  less  so  than  the  former,  as  their  master 
)ok  them  through  villages  where  water  was  plentiful,  and  the 
eople  were  less  brutal.  Brisson,  however,  had  a shocking 
moounter  with  some  Moors  of  the  tribe  of  Telkannes.  They 
red  two  muskets  at  him,  which  luckily  missed  him  ; two 
loots  then  seized  him,  and  were  about  to  carry  him  off,  when 
idy-Sellem,  who  was  at  some  distance  behind,  came  forward, 
a the  report  of  the  guns,  aud  loudly  complained  of  the  out- 
age ; but  the  Moors  told  him  that  they  had  taken  the  slave 


for  a thief  who  had  run  away.  Sidy-Sellem  pretended  to 
believe  them,  and  the  travellers  continued  their  journey. 

The  Moors  of  this  tribe  are  the  worst  off  of  any  in  the 
desert.  They  live  amongst  hills  which  are  formed  entirely  of 
sand  raised  by  the  wind;  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  penetrate 
into  their  retreats,  that  it  is  a common  saying,  that  they  en- 
deavour to  conceal  themselves  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  : the 
plains  in  the  neighbourhood  contain  great  numbers  of 
enormous  serpents,  which  do  not  permit  the  cattle  to  approach 
them. 

At  length  the  travellers  reached  the  town  of  Gouadnum, 
which  is  the  refuge  for  all  the  rebels  of  the  desert:  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  has  a governor ; but  the 
only  superiority  between  them  is  that  which  is  given  by  for- 
tune. All  the  houses  are  built  alike,  and  receive  their  light 
from  the  door  and  the  roof,  which  is  uncovered.  Four  large 
walls  surround  the  space  which  contains  tire  bouses,  and  the 
whole  circumference  has  only  one  gate,  which  is  guarded  by 
large  dogs  ; each  individual  has  also  a dog  for  his  own  secu- 
rity, because  they  have  as  much  to  fear  from  their  neighbours 
as  from  strangers.  The  town,  however,  carries  on  a consider- 
able trade,  and  has  several  markets,  which  resemble  our  fairs 
they  have  for  sale  great  quantities  of  the  most  beautiful  wooi, 
and  fine  woollen  stuffs,  of  which  they  make  their  clothing 
The  merchants  who  carry  them  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  give  in  exchange  camels  and  gold  from  the  mines  of 
Bambouk  ; they  also  receive  for  those  articles  wheat,  barley, 
dates,  horses,  tobacco,  salt,  gunpowder,  combs,  mirrors,  and 
other  articles  of  hardware.  This  commerce  is  chiefly  carried 
on  by  Jews,  who  are  exposed  to  the  most  outrageous  insults, 
which  they  nevertheless  bear  patiently,  on  account  of  the 
great  advantages  which  they  derive  from  the  traffic.  The 
travellers  remained  eight  days  at  Gouadnum.  From  thence 
to  Mogadore,  they  met  with  nothing  but  villages,  and  castles 
built  on  the  summits  of  high  mountains.  At  a distance  these 
look  like  superb  palaces  ; but  on  approaching  them,  theii' 
walls  are  found  to  consist  of  nothing  but  mud,  and  are  built 
in  the  most  shapeless  and  disgusting  forms.  They  were  now 
not  so  well  fed  ; and  the  nearer  they  approached  to  a town, 
the  less  was  the  hospitality  which  they  experienced.  At  length, 
after  a journey  of  sixty-six  days,  they  arrived  at  Mogadore, 
where  Messrs.  Dupras  and  Cabaniies  came  to  them,  and 
assured  them  that  their  misfortunes  were  at  an  end.  They 
took  with  them  Sidy-Sellem  and  his  son,  and  their  house 
became  the  asylum  of  the  whole  party.  The  same  day,  M.  de 
Brisson  and  the  baker  were  presented  to  the  governor  of  the 
place,  who  informed  them  that  they  must  proceed  to  Morocco, 
as  the  emperor  desired  to  see  all  the  Christian  slaves,  and  give 
them  their  liberty.  ^ 

Eight  days  afterwards,  Sidy-Sellem  and  the  party  set  off 
for  Morocco  ; they  were  furnished  with  mules,  a tent,  provi- 
sions, and  men  to  wait  on  them;  and,  after  a journey  of  four 
days,  they  reached  the  capital.  They  immediately  repaired 
to  the  house  of  the  French  consul-general,  where  they  Avere 
to  remain  till  they  could  be  sent  to  France;  and  Avere  after- 
Avards  taken  before  the  emperor,  whom  they  found  sitting  in 
a sort  of  coach  body.  He  looked  at  M.  de  Brisson  for  some 
time,  and  then  told  him  that  he  had  been  Avrecked  through 
his  own  fault,  by  not  keeping  far  enough  from  the  shore. 
He  then  asked  for  ink  and  paper,  and  traced  with  a reed  the 
four  principal  points  of  the  compass,  to  indicate  that  Paris  Avas 
northAvard ; after  which  he  scratched  about  dozen  Roman 
characters,  and  gave  the  paper  to  M.  de  Brisson,  asking  him 
if  he  could  read  it  ? On  repeating  a few  other  questions,  to 
show  how  well  he  was  informed,  he  observed,  that  the  rebels 
of  the  desert  had  ill-treated  him,  and  desired  to  know  what 
they  had  taken  from  him.  M.  de  Brisson  told  him  all 
that  had  happened ; on  Avhich  be  said,  ‘ I do  not  command  in 
the  country  where  you  have  been  taken;  that  is,  the  people 
are  beyond  my  authority.”  He  wished  to  know  how  M.  de 
Brisson  had  got  to  his  capital;  and  on  being  told,  he  ordered 
Sidy-Sellem  to  he  brought  before  him.  He  asked  him,  if  he 
had  given  a high  price  for  the  Frenchmen,  and  what  he 
intended  to  do  with  them.  7’o  which  Sidy-Sellem  replied, 
that  he  had  no  other  intentions  than  to  prostrate  himself  at 
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the  feet  of  his  sovereign,  and  do  the  homage  of  a slave.  He 
then  inquired,  whether  the  Wadelims  and  Lehdassabas  had 
any  other  Christian  prisoners.  Sidy-Sellem,  in  the  most  sub- 
missive manner,  answered,  that  there  were  several  whom  he 
could  easily  collect,  if  the  emperor  would  give  him  orders. 
The  emperor,  however,  dropped  the  conversation ; but  he 
ordered  the  Frenchmen  to  be  guarded  for  the  present,  and 
supplied  with  provisions  from  the  royal  kitchen.  The  next 
day,  the  consul  claimed  them,  and  they  were  given  up.  M. 
de  Brisson  and  the  baker  embarked  for  France ; and  Sidy- 
Sellem  retired,  well  satisfied  with  the  generosity  of  the 
consul. 


THE  OLD  SEAMAN.— A SKETCH  FROM  NATURE. 

I LIKE  a sailor.  He  is  the  oldest  boy  that  wears  a jacket; 
frank,  generous,  playful,  and  somewhat  pugnacious.  Not  that 
he  wiU  fight  for  nothing;  but  he  will  battle  for  glory,  for  that 
is  like  a ship’s  name;  or,  if  men  wear  wooden  shoes,  he  will 
drum  them  for  it,  though  he  should  get  a leg  made  of  the  same 
leather.  Talk  of  “ our  wives  and  liberties,” — he  will  fight  for 
“Doll  of  Wapping,”  and  get  into  a French  prison.  But  for 
laurel — or  wreaths  of  it,  he  would  rathet  win  rolls  of  pigtail; 
and  as  for  palms — “ Palman  qui  meruit  ferat^' — ^he  has  lost  his 
hand  and  the  palm  with  it.  Immortality  is  not  his  aim;  but 
he  is  a Dryad  up  to  his  knees;  and  so  far,  he  will  not  die  like 
“ all  Jlesh.^’  Gout,  or  cramp,  or  rheumatism,  what  are  they  to 
him? — he  is  a stoic  as  far  as  the  timber  goes.  Wooded,  but  not 
watered,  for  he  hates  grog,  except  for  the  liquor  that  is  in  it. — 
He  looks  like  a human  peg-top;  you  might  spin  him  with  a 
coil  of  cable.  Talk  of  your  improved  rollers,  and  drilling  ma- 
chines, and  sowing  machines,  he  is  the  best  dibble  for  potatoes 
— but  that  will  soon  enough  be  discovered  of  him  when  he 
comes  to  his  parish.  One  of  his  arms,  too,  is  a fin;  and  he  has 
lost  an  eye.  It  is  the  starboard  one,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  the 
wind  in  it — but  it  was  blown  out  with  gunpowder.  He  was  in 
the  Spitfire,  off  Cape  Cod,  when  she  took  fire  in  the  gun-room, 
and  flew  up  like  a rocket!  He  went  aloft  almost  to  his  cherub, 
and  when  he  came  down  again  he  was  half-dead  and  half-blind; 
one  window,  as  he  said,  was  as  dark  as  night;  but  he  makes 
light  of  it.  All  his  bereavements — eye — arm — leg — are  trifles 
to  him : one,  indeed,  is  a standing  jest.  He  often  takes  off  his 
wooden  leg.  Diogenes, was  nothing  to  him  as  a philosopher: 
he  is  proud  even  of  his  misfortunes.  Whilst  others  bewail  their 
scratches  and  plaster  their  razor  cuts,  he  throws  open  his  blue 
jacket,  and  shows  the  deep  furrowed  scars,  and  exclaims,  “talk 
not  to  me  of  seams  /” 

To  see  an  old  seaman  is  to  see  a man.  An  old  soldier,  in 
the  comparison,  looks  like  an  old  woman — perhaps,  because 
his  uniform  is  red  like  her  cloak.  But  a sailor  has  fought 
with  more  adversaries — the  fire  of  the  foe — the  ice  of  the 
North  Pole— the  struggle  of  the  winds,  and  the  assault  of  the 
wild  waters.  The  elements  are  his  playmates,  and  his  home 
is  the  wide  sea.  “ He  is,”  sa3's  Sir  T.  Overbury,  “a  pitched 
piece  of  reason,  caulked  and  tackled,  and  studied  to  dis- 
pute with  tempests.”  He  has  encountered  shrieking  hur- 
ricanes— billows,  like  mountains  with  the  white  sheet  a-top 
— and  rocks,  like  the  door-posts  of  death  ! He  has  circum- 
vented the  quick-sand,  and  been  too  cunning  for  the  deep! 
Wind,  wave,  rock,  showers  of  shot,  bayonet  and  cutlass — he 
has  withstood  them  all,  either  by  force  or  skill.  What  a fine 
flesh  and  blood  trophy — and  some  wood  too — is  he  of  various 
victories  ! The  roaring  sea,  the  howling  gale,  the  thundering 
cannon — his  old  adversaries — sing  his  triumph  over  them. 
What  has  he  not  braved  and  endured  ? We  “ love  him  for 
the  dangers  he  has  passed,  ’ as  the  gentle  Desdemona  loved 
her  husband,  the  Moor,  the  more  he  recounted  of  his  perils. 
He  can  talk  too  of — 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touched 
heav’n  ; 

And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 

The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders. 

A good  lie,  to  do  him  justice,  is  no  labour  to  him  ; but,  on 


the  other  hand,  he  is  as  freely  credulous.  It  was  he  who  saw  3| 
the  man  hunted  by  devils  into  Vesuvius,  or  iEtna,  as  it  is 
written  and  witnessed  upon  oath  in  his  log-book.  Tell  him  j 
that  sparrows  may  be  caught  with  salt  upon  their  tails  and  i 
he  will  believe  you  ; for  he  knows  that  cod-fish  are  so  taken. 
He  has  great  faith  in  the  kraken.  If  you  will  credit  him,  he  i 
has  hooked  one  larger  than  the  sea’s  bottom,  with  the  best  ' 
bower-anchor;  and  he  has  seen  the  sea  serpent  and  the  mer"  | 
maid.  Some,  at  least,  of  his  wonders  he  can  show  you  : he 
has  a flying-fish  in  his  chest,  and  a young  dolphin — besides 
cock-roaches,  which  eat  up  one’s  linen  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
but  the  blue  shark  he  has  given  to  a friend.  The  green  parrot,  . 
too,  he  has  parted  with,  but  with  more  kindness  than  discre-  i 
tion  ; for  he  sent  it  to  an  old  aunt,  and  she  was  pleased  with  j 
the  gift ; but  the  bird,  it  turned  out,  blasphemed,  and  she  ji 
was  still  more  shocked  at  the  giver.  It  is  worth  one  ear  to 
listen  to  him  when,  with  these  marvels,  he  talks  over  his  j 
voyages,  his  engagements,  his  adventures,  and  above  all,  his  l' 
residence  among  the  savages  ; and  how  he  made  Christians  jj 
of  them — and  some  of  them,  as  he  says,  d — d good  ones  too  ! 
On  this  matter  he  is  eloquent ; won  to  it,  perhaps,  by  the  re-  i] 
membrance  of  the  flattering  court  paid  to  him  by  the  great  i 
king  Eea  Tooa,  and  the  pearly  smiles  of  the  black  princesses. 
Only  on  one  subject  is  he  more  eloquent — his  ship.  There  I 
he  luxuriates : there  he  talks  poetry  ! It  is  a doubt  whether  ^ 
he  could  describe  his  mistress  better.  She  sits  upon  the 
spray — speaking  pastorally — like  a bird.  She  is  the  fleetest] 
of  the  fleet.  Tacking,  or  close  hauled,  or  under  bare-poles, 
there  is  none  can  compass  with  her.  To  see  her  in  full  dress; 
— sky-scrapers,  and  royals,  and  stud-sails,  is  to  fancy  one  of 
those  lady-ships,  who,  from  Trojan  galleys,  were  changed  into 
sea-nymphs : | 

She  walks  the  waters  like  a thing  of  life,  j 

And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 

For  all  that  he  has  endured,  our  marine  has  only  been  a 
gunner’s-mate;  but  “one  man  is  born  with  a silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth,  and  another  with  a wooden  ladle.”  Poor  Bill  was  not  aj 
spoon-bill.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  sea;  for  he  was  born  on 
board  ship,  cradled  on  the  ocean,  schooled  in  the  fleet,  and 
should  have  married  a mermaid,  but,  as  the  tale  goes,  she  jilted 
him,  and  he  took  up  with  Nancy  Dawson,  with  whom  he  fell|j 
in  love  because  she  was  so  like  the  ship’s  figure-head.  At 
twelve  years  old  he  was  wrecked  in  the  Agamemnon : at  four-| 
teen  he  was  taken  in  the  Vengeur;  and  at  thirty  he  was  blown 
up  in  the  Spitfire.  What  a sea-fortune ! But  he  never  quar-,; 
relied  with  his  profession,  nor — as  his  mother  sometimes] 
advised  him — threw  up  the  sea.  He  was  never  sick  of  it.  Atj 
last,  in  the  engagement  off  Trafalgar,  under  the  immortal 
Nelson,  he  lost  his  arm  by  a shot;  but,  binding  it  up,  he  per-|j 
sisted  in  remaining  upon  deck,  if  it  were  only,  as  he  said,  tc, 
have  satisfaction  for  it. — the  next  broadside  carried  away  both 
his  legs . He  was  then  grafted.  Now  he  is  ancient  and  quit^i 
grey;  but  he  will  not  confess  to  age;  “It  is  through  going  tc, 
the  North  Pole,”  he  says,  “for  there  the  hare.s  turn  white  in, 
winter.”  Such  a fragment  as  he  would  be  a fit  inmate  of  thej 
noble  hospital  at  Greenwich ; but  he  is  an  out-pensioner,  and, 
wanders  through  tne  country : he  preferred  it.  j 

It  was  at  a farm-house,  in  Berkshire,  that  I met  with  himj 
and  learned  these  snatches  of  his  history.  The  dogs  barked 
as  they  do  at  a beggar;  and  the  people  of  the  house  said,  “There 
comes  old  Bill!”  and  in  came  this  “ Auncient  Marinere,”  thrust-! 
ing  a fistful  of  ballads  before  him.  He  stumped  in  with  a fine! 
smiling  assurance,  and  heaving  his  old  glazed  hat  into  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  took  possession  of  a low  elbow-chair  by  the 
fire.  His  old  bronzed  forehead  was  rugged  and  weather-beaten! 
like  a rock,  and  the  white  hair  sprinkled  over  it  like  the  foarui 
of  his  own  ocean.  A lean  puckered  eye-lid  seemed  to  squeeze] 
the  light  out  again  from  one  little  grey  twinkling  eye : but  the 
other  was  blind  and  blank.  His  face  was  red,  and  cured  by  the 
salt  sea  air,  and  warranted  “to  keep  in  any  climate;”  but  his 
cheeks  were  thin,  and  his  nose  and  chin  were  sharp  and  pro-, 
minent.  Still  he  smiled,  and  seemed  to  wear  a happy  heart!' 
that  had  never  been  among  breakers,  and  he  sang  one  of  his 
old  sea  songs  with  a firm  jolly  voice.  He  only  wanted  more 
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rum  and  tobacco  to  set  the  world  at  defiance;  and  he  thought  it 
hard  he  could  not  have  them.  “Have  you  no  parish?”  asked 
the  farmer,  who  was  himself  an  overseer.  “ Parish ! — ay,  to 
be  sure  I have,”  said  the  old  tar,  “ every  man  has  his  parish ; 
but  no  one  likes  to  go  to  it  that  has  got  his  limbs,  thank  God, 
and  can  go  about  picking  where  he  pleases.”  “ But  they  will 
relieve  you.”  “ Ay,  ay,  I know  that,”  said  the  sailor,  shaking 
his  head;  “ they  ofiered  me  as  good  as  eight  shillings  a week,  if 
I would  give  ’em  up  my  pension,  and  go  into  their  House  of 
Correction;  but  I liked  my  liberty  better.”  “But  you  would 
at  least  have  a house  over  you;  and  as  much  soup  and  gruel — ” 
“Soup  and  gruel!”  said  the  old  man,  with  a brisk  volley  of 
' Daths;  “ soup  and  gruel! — what!  a man  here  that  has  fought 
for  his  king  and  his  country,  and  lost  his  precious  limbs,  and 
‘ ite  beef  and  biscuit,  to  be  fed  upon  pap  and  spoon  victuals ! 

; N"o,  damme — but  come,  hand  us  over  a drop  of  that  ale  to  sop 
I ny  crust  in.” 


WRECK  OF  THE  « SEVERN”  SCREW-STEAMER. 


Two  new  iron  steamers,  the  Severn  and  Avon,  fitted  with 
he  Archimedean  screw  and  high-pressure  engines,  were 
started  in  opposition  to  the  old  line  of  steam-packets  between 
3ristol  and  Newport,  South  Wales,  on  Saturday,  May  4th, 
844.  When  about  to  start,  the  Severn  was  lyingat  her  berth, 
lear  the  Newport  bridge,  with  her  bow  towards  the  bridge, 
ler  stern  being  down  the  river,  or  in  the  direction  of  Bristol. 
Vt  this  time  the  tide  was  running  up  the  Newport  river  very 
trongly,  at  about  seven  knots  an  hour ; and  of  course  near 

0 the  bridge  the  current  produced  by  the  tide  shooting 
lirough  the  arches  of  the  bridge  was  much  stronger.  The 
ignal  for  starting  having  been  given,  the  captain  commenced 
winding  the  vessel  round,  and  cast  oflf  the  stern-chain,  de- 
ending upon  the  bow-rope,  and  the  power  of  the  engine  for 
ringing  her  round  with  her  head  to  the  tide,  and  thus  getting 
er  under  weigh.  At  this  moment,  when  the  order  was  given 
) back  her,  it  was  found  that  the  screw  would  not  revolve  ; 
le  vessel  immediately  swung  round,  and,  carried  with  the 
an  of  the  tide,  struck  with  her  bow  the  wedgelike  buttress 
f the  bridge,  and  recoiling,  almost  instantly  struck  with  her 
de  against  another  buttress  with  such  force  that  everyone 
Q the  bridge  fully  expected  to  see  her  turn  clean  over.  At 
lis  moment,  the  scene  was  truly  distressing — the  spectators 
a shore,  as  well  as  their  friends  on  board,  screaming  dread- 
illy.  Boats  were  instantly  put  in  requisition,  and  the  pas- 
mgers,  upwards  of  fifty  in  number,  were  fortunately  all  got 

1 shore ; but  not  without  great  difficulty.  The  pumps  were 
len  ringed,  and  exertions  made  to  save  the  steamer,  other 
jrsons  being  employed  in  the  meantime  in  removing  lug- 
ige,  &c.,  which  was  safely  effected.  In  about  an  hour  and  a 
ilt,  however,  she  was  seen  to  go  down,  the  captain  and  crew 
iving  only  just  jumped  into  some  boats,  previously  to  her 
nking  ; indeed,  they  stayed  by  her  so  long  that  their  boats 
ere  swamped  ; but  the  crew  were  fortunately  picked  up  and 
scued,  though  not  until  some  of  them  had  been  drawn  under 
le  bridge,  and  to  some  distance  above  it. 

The  cause  of  the  catastrophe  is  thus  explained  in  the 
Times'^  report,  the  information  having  been  received  from  a 
mtleman  connected  with  her  engineering  department,  and 
ho  was  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  He  says  that 
i the  arrival  of  the  Severn  at  Newport,  on  Saturday,  it  was 
tended  to  put  a new  screw  into  her  ; when  the  captain 
ited  it  to  be  so  late  upon  tide,  that  if  it  were  done,  he  should 
>t  have  time  to  swing  her  round  in  the  slack  tide.  The  in- 
ntion  was  then  abandoned,  and  shortly  after,  while  the 
rgo  was  being  landed,  the  vessel  grounded,  upon  which  the 
ptain,  finding  that  she  could  not  be  swung  until  the  next 
le,  the  screw  she  was  then  working  with  was  removed,  and 
Qew  one  put  in  ; and,  this  gentleman  says,  that  almost  im- 
sdiately  up  to  the  time  of  the  water  covering  the  screw  all 
is  free  and  everything  right,  for  he  himself  turned  round 
e screw  by  hand.  The  steam  was  then  got  up,  and  no  dan- 
r was  apprehended.  Upon  the  orders  being  given  on 
.turday  evening,  the  screw  was  put  in  motion,  but  before  it 
d made  a single  revolution  it  stopped,  and  the  vessel 
ifted  up  the  river.  She  then  struck  forward,  but  only  bent 


the  iron  ; the  after-strain  was,  however,  so  great,  that  it 
shortly  ^became  a rent,  and  her  fore  compartment  instantly 
filled  with  water  (the  vessel  being  built  in  water-tight  com- 
partments). Every  exertion  was  made,  until  the  water 
rushing  over  her  decks,  she  filled  and  sank,  rolling  heavily 
over.  Still  no  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  non-action  of 
the  screw  ; but,  on  the  tide  leaving  her,  a chain  was  discov- 
ered firmly  twisted  round  the  screw,  which  had  thus  caused 
her  destruction.  How  the  chain  came  there  is  a complete 
mystery,  as  all  her  mooring  chains  have  since  been  examined 
and  are  safe,  and  the  captain  and  crew  say  that  they  had 
no  such  chain  on  deck.  The  vessel  subsequently  rolled  over 
with  every  tide,  and  had  a rent  in  her  side  from  the  deck  to 
her  keel,  large  enough  for  men  to  walk  in  and  out. 

At  low  water,  as  the  wreck  lay  dry,  the  owners  were 
enabled  to  examine  her  damages.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  she  had  a transverse  fissure  in  her  larboard  bends,  the 
iron  plates  of  which  were  rent  asunder,  from  two  to  three 
feet  wide,  and  from  six  to  seven  feet  long,  caused  by  her 
coming  in  contact  with  the  pier,  and  the  constant  friction 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  tide  upon  the  vessel.  During 
the  whole  of  Saturday  night,  men  were  engaged  in  repairing 
the  breach  and  lightening  the  vessel,  but  the  tide  returning 
on  Sunday  morning,  carried  the  vessel  back  against  the 
bridge,  sweeping  away  a large  portion  of  her  bulwarks;  for  a 
few  moments  she  righted,  but  such  was  the  force  of  the  tide, 
that  she  fell  over  on  her  larboard  side,  and  her  masts  coming 
in  contact  with  the  bridge,  they  snapped  asunder,  and,  with 
her  standing  rigging,  were  carried  away  with  the  tide. 
During  the  whole  of  Sunday,  the  workmen  were  engaged  in 
covering  the  breach  with  boards,  and  caulking  every  joint, 
stopping  all  the  ports,  scuppers,  hatchways,  and  making  every 
effort  to  get  out  and  keep  out  the  water  on  the  return  of  the 
tide ; a number  of  empty  barrels  were  put  into  the  hold,  with 
a view  to  buoy  her  up  ; strong  warps  and  chains  were  attached 
and  a steam-tug  procured,  so  that  on  the  flood-tide  they  might 
be  enabled  to  bring  her  head  to  the  stream  ; but,  notwith- 
standing every  exertion  made,  the  assistance  of  the  tug- boat 
and  fifteen  stout  brewery  horses,  such  was  the  force  of  the  tide 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  move  her.  On  the  ebb  of  the  tide, 
the  vessel  was  carried  down  the  river  forty  or  fifty  yards, 
upon  a hard  gravelly  bottom,  considerably  abrading  her  keel 
and  bottom  plates  ; and  on  the  flow  she  was  carried  back  to 
her  old  position  against  the  bridge,  where  she  now  remains, 
on  her  beam-ends,  a complete  wreck.  The  vessel,  it  is  be- 
lieved, belongs  to  Messrs.  Stothen,  Slaughter,  and  Co.,  of 
Bristol,  and  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  boats 
leaving  that  port. 


SHIPWRECK  OF  TWO  ENGLISH  VESSELS  IN  THE 

YEAR  1700. 

Father  Tachard,  one  of  the  six  Jesuit  mathematicians 
who,  by  the  order  of  the  king  of  France,  accompanied  the 
embassy  sent  to  the  king  of  Siam  in  1685,  returned  to  India, 
for  the  last  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
accompanied  by  several  Jesuits  destined  for  the  missions  of 
India  and  China.  The  Princess,  the  vessel  in  which  they 
sailed,  left  Port  Louis  on  March  7th,  1701. 

Their  voyage  was  prosperous  till  they  arrived  at  the  Co- 
morro  Islands,  where  they  were  obliged  to  remain  at  anchor 
a long  time  at  the  island  of  Johanna,  and  afterwards  tack 
about  for  a month  in  the  channel  of  Mozambique.  On  the 
14th  of  August,  they  set  sail  from  Johanna  with  a fair  wind, 
but  they  had  scarcely  proceeded  seven  or  eight  leagues  when 
it  again  fell  calm  : the  currents  carried  them  towards  the 
island  of  Moali,  and  afterwards  to  the  west  coast  of  Angasi, 
the  most  extensive  of  the  Archipelago  of  the  Comorro  Islands, 
where  for  several  hours  they  lay  at  anchor. 

Their  anchoring  in  this  place  proved  a remarkable  dispen- 
sation of  Providence  in  benalf  of  two  poor  Englishmen,  w ho 
had  been  upon  the  island  two  years,  destitute  of  everything, 
and  exposed  to  the  insults  and  cruelty  of  the  barbarous 
natives.  The  captain  of  the  Princess  had  sent  the  long-boat 
on  shore  for  something  that  w-as  wanted,  and  lay-to,  waiting 
for  her  three  or  four  hours.  On  the  return  of  the  boat,  they 
were  greatly  surprised  to  see  on  board  of  her,  two  men  quite 
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naked,  of  a haggard  and  death-like  appearance ; one  of  them 
appeared  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age,  hut  the  other  did 
not  seem  to  be  more  than  twenty.  These  men,  upon  being 
questioned,  stated  that  they  had  been  shipwrecked  near  the 
island  of  Mayote,  having  been  carried  upon  sunken  rocks  by 
the  violence  of  the  current.  One  of  them  belonged  to  an 
English  East-Indiaman,  and  the  other  came  from  Boston, 
where  he  had  joined  some  English  buccaneers.  The  loss  of 
these  two  vessels  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  pilot  of  each 
of  them  having  mistaken  the  Island  of  Mayote  tor  that  of 
Moali.  Those  of  the  passengers  and  crews  who  escaped  were 
treated  by  the  natives  with  great  humanity,  as  long  as  their 
numbers  rendered  them  formidable  ; but  being  soon  reduced 
in  numbers,  by  various  disorders,  produced,  in  some,  by  the 
insalubrity  of  the  climate,  in  others  by  intemperance,  and  in 
:;ome,  by  melancholy  and  vexation,  till  there  were  not  more 
than  fifteen  or  sixteen,  the  barbarians  were  no  longer  intimi- 
dated, and  soon  sought  the  means  of  depriving  them  of  all 
they  had  with  difficulty  saved  from  the  wreck,  and  even  of 
their  lives. 

Of  these  truly  miserable  men,  seven  were  French,  three 
Germans,  and  the  remainder  English  or  Dutch.  Their  num- 
bers daily  diminished,  and  seeing  one  after  the  other  die  of 
misery,  they  came  to  the  resolution,  at  all  events,  to  leave  the 
island  where  they  were,  as  they  had  no  hope  of  being  visited 
by  a European  vessel,  the  port  being  inaccessible  even  to 
ships  of  the  smallest  size.  With  this  view  they  constructed 
a boat,  out  of  the  remains  of  the  two  vessels,  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  hold  them  all,  as  well  as  the  chests  of  specie 
which  they  had  preserved.  Their  preparations  being  com- 
pleted, they  had  intended  to  embark  the  following  day,  when 
the  king  of  the  island,  suspecting  their  intention,  sent  to  de- 
mand their  boat,  which,  he  said,  he  liked  very  much,  though 
it  was  obvious  that  this  was  only  a pretext  for  seizing  their 
money.  The  Europeans  immediately  assembled  on  the  shore, 
in  their  little  hut ; and  after  a consultation  among  them- 
selves, they  unanimously  agreed  to  return  the  king  of  Mayote 
as  civil  a denial  to  his  request  as  possible.  They  were  aware 
that  after  this  step  their  destruction  would  most  certainly  be 
attempted,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  they  should 
use  more  vigilance  and  caution  than  ever.  Upon  the  bar- 
barians receiving  their  answer,  and  knowing  that  they  must 
be  in  want  of  powder,  because  they  did  not  go  out  shooting  so 
frequently  as  at  first,  they  immediately  collected  in  great 
numbers,  surrounded  their  little  hut,  and  made  a furious  at- 
tack upon  them,  while  the  besieged,  who  had  some  little 
powder  remaining,  made  a long  and  vigorous  defence. 

The  barbarians  were  so  enraged  at  the  determined  resist- 
ance of  these  men,  now  driven  almost  to  desperation,  and 
their  not  being  able  to  force  the  entrenchment,  that  they  re- 
solved to  set  fire  to  the  hut : this  they  soon  carried  into  effect, 
and  as  it  was  constructed  only  of  thick  mats,  and  covered 
with  straw  and  the  bark  of  trees,  it  was  quickly  enveloped  in 
the  devouring  element.  Most  of  those  within  were  miserably 
burnt,  while  those  who  escaped  half-roasted  were  not  more 
fortunate,  as  they  were  put  to  death  without  mercy.  Of  the 
whole  company,  only  three  Englishmen  escaped,  which  they 
did  by  concealing  themselves  till  the  fury  of  the  combat  and 
the  carnage  had  ceased.  The  natives  afterwards  took  com- 
passion on  them,  and  furnished  them  with  a small  boat  and 
four  men,  by  which  they  were  conveyed  to  Angasi,  the  largest 
of  the  Comorro  Islands. 

The  unfortunate  men  met  with  a favourable  reception  from 
the  king  of  the  westerh  part  of  the  island,  where  they  landed. 
At  first  he  maintained  them  at  his  own  cost,  but  soon  being 
weary  of  this  hospitality,  he  dismissed  them  to  seek  their  own 
subsistence.  For  eighteen  months  they  lived  upon  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  the  milk  which  they  procured  from  the  cows 
which  had  strayed  from  home.  One  of  the  three,  being  of  a 
weaker  constitution,  was  unable  to  bear  up  long  against  the 
hardships  of  such  a life : he  soon  fell  sick  and  died,  upon 
which  his  two  companions  prepared  to  perform  the  rites  of 
interment ; but  the  natives  of  Angasi,  persuaded  that  the  soil 
of  their  island  would  be  profaned  by  the  corpse  of  a Euro- 
pean, would  not  permit  them  to  carry  their  intentions  into 
effect^  £5.ud  they  were  obliged  to  consign  the  body  to  the  deep. 


Such  were  the  details  of  their  misfortune  given  by  these  two 
Englishmen.  They  were  on  the  shore  when  the  boat  landed, 
but  perceiving  that  those  on  board  of  her  were  Frenchmen,  and 
consequently  enemies  to  their  nation,  they  were  silent,  fearing 
that  they  might  refuse  to  take  them  away;  but  at  length,  see- 
ing the  boat  put  off  again,  they  swam  towards  her,  calling  to 
the  men  to  wait  for  them,  and  exerted  themselves  so  effectually 
that  they  soon  overtook  her.  Tliey  w^ere  received  and  brought 
on  board,  where  the  narrative  of  their  distresses,  and  the  de- 
plorable state  in  which  they  still  were,  excited  general  com- 
miseration; every  one  was  solicitous  to  afford  them  relief  and! 
supply  them  with  provisions  and  clothes.  Upon  their  arrival 
at  Surat,  the  elder  of  the  two  repaired  to  the  English  factory;! 
and  the  other,  who  said  that  his  father  was  a Dutchman,  but 
had  settled  at  Boston,  went  to  reside  among  the  Dutch. 


PLEASUEES  OF  THE  SEA. 

Walking  with  a lady  on  the  quarter-deck  when  the  ship  is 
rolling,  in  endeavouring  to  save  yourself,  pull  the  lady  over 
you.  This  untoward  circumstance  draws  from  you  the  most 
earnest  apologies,  which  only  increase  the  virulence  of  the  fair 
spinster,  and  you  are  obliged  to  pocket  the  charming  epithets,! 
“ Stupid  fellow,”  “ Awkward  creature and  part  to  speak  no' 
more.  ^ 

Showing  your  agility  before  the  assembled  passengers,  by 
ascending  the  rigging,  find  your  way  down  much  quicker  than 
you  went  up,  by  slipping  from  the  ratlines,  which  have  been 
recently  tarred;  by  which  fall  you  are  minus  some  few  inches 
of  skin  from  your  nose,  hands,  and  shins,  besides  spoiling  youn 
new  suit  of  clothes.  ! 

Being  rather  scanty  of  clean  linen,  resolve  to  have  a general i 
wash,  for  which  purpose  you  tow  over  the  major  part  of  yourji 
little  kit,  when,  from  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  you  havej: 
tied  the  knot,  you  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  wliolCji 
riding  on  the  hoary  billows — one  satisfaction  only  remaining  tof 
you,  that  you  know  where  they  are.  .I 


SAILOES.  ' 

• 

The  eccentricity  of  British  sailors  is  proverbial,  and  display  sjii 
itself  in  the  heat  of  action,  and  the  calm  of  peace.  How  many! 
interesting  anecdotes  are  related  of  these  bulwarks  of  Britain 
and  how  many  more  a close  observer  in  one  of  our  seaports! 
might  record!  After  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  in  which  thtlli 
plan  of  breaking  the  line  was  adopted  so  successfully,  it  became! 
a favoimite  amusement  with  the  sailors  who  came  on  shore,  tc| 
hire  coaches,  or  post-chaises,  and  mounting  the  roofs,  form  a! 
line,  and  cross  each  other  in  the  streets.  The  top  of  a coach 
is  the  post  of  honour  with  a British  tar.  A sailor  in  his  wayi 
to  town  some  years  ago,  rode  on  the  top  of  a post-chaise,  iinti]j 
a heavy  rain  induced  him  to  go  inside.  He  overtook  a marine 
who  asked  him  to  give  him  a lift.  “ That  I will,”  said  the  sailor,; 
getting  out,  and  again  mounting  the  roof  of  the  coach,  “ gc 
down  below,  but  shiver  my  timbers  if*  any  marine  shall  ever 
board  a vessel  I am  in.” 

Careless  of  danger,  an  English  sailor  sees  nothing  but  victory^ 
and  prize-money  in  an  engagement.  “ There,”  said  a Britisij 
tar,  when  his  captain  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  attack  a 
Spanish  vessel  imder  a large  convoy,  “ There  goes  fifty  pound^ 
of  my  money  for  ever.” 

Ever  jealous,  and  ever  proud  of  his  country,  a British  sailoi| 
will  not  see  it  second  in  anything.  After  a severe  engagement 
with  the  Dutch  fleet,  under  De  Euy ter,  which  was  a drawn  battle 
the  vessels  of  each  fleet  lay  alongside  each  other,  incapable  ot 
further  hostility.  A Dutchman,  anxious  to  show  his  agility 
ran  up  to  the  top  of  the  mainmast,  and  stood  on  his  head  on 
the  summit.  A British  sailor,  jealous  for  the  honour  of  hif 
country,  mounted  liis  mast  with  equal  agility,  but  in  attempt- 
ing to  invert  his  position,  he  fell,  the  ropes  broke  his  fall,  auc 
he  reached  the  deck  without  receiving  any  injury.  Turning 
to  the  Dutchman,  who  had  witnessed  his  exploit,  he  said 
“ There,  do  that  if  you  cau.” 

During  the  campaign  in  Egypt,  some  sailors  in  the  harboui 
of  Alexandria,  took  it  into  their  heads  that  they  would  go  anc 
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Irink  a bowl  of  punch  on  the  top  of  Pompey’s  pillar.  How  to 
ret  there,  was,  however,  a matter  of  some  difficulty,  but  not 
00  great  for  a sailor  to  surmount.  A paper  kite  was  made  fly 
lirectly  over  the  i)illar.  A two-inch  rope  was  then  tied  to  one 
>nd  of  the  string,  and  drawn  over  the  pillar  by  the  end  to  wffiich 
he  kite  was  affixed.  By  this  rope,  one  of  the  seamen  ascended 
0 the  top,  and  in  less  than  an  hour,  a kind  of  shroud  was  con- 
itructed,  by  which  the  whole  company  went  up  and  drank 
heir  punch,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  astonished  multitude 
ffio  had  collected  round  the  spot.  The  sailors,  eight  in  num- 
er,  left  the  initials  of  their  names  engraved  on  the  pillar. 
Tiey  discovered  what  was  not  before  known,  that  there  had 
)rmerly  been  a statue  on  the  pillar,  the  foot  and  ancle  of 
ffiich  are  stiU  remaining. 


NARRATIVE  OE  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  SIDNEY,  ■ 

'^HICH  KAN  UPON  A DANGEROUS  ROCK  OR  SHOAL,  MAY  20,  1806. 

The  Sidney  left  Port  Jackson  on  the  12th  of  April,  1806, 
3und  to  Bengal.  Intending  to  proceed  through  Dampier’s 
traits,  her  course  was  directed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
•ack  of  Captain  Hogan,  of  the  Cornwallis,  which,  as  laid  down 
i the  charts,  appears  a clear  safe  passage.  On  the  20th  of 
[ay,  at  one  a.m.  in  latitude  3 deg.  20  min.  South,  long.  146  deg. 
) min.  East,  we  ran  upon  a most  dangerous  rock  or  shoal ; and 
lis  reef  is  not  noticed  in  any  map  or  chart,  it  appears  that  we 
ere  its  unfortunate  discoverers. 

“ On  Sunday,  over  the  taffrail,  we  found  twenty-five  fathoms 
ater ; over  the  larboard  gangway,  six  fathoms  ; over  the 
arboard  side,  only  nine  feet  ; and  over  the  bows,  twelve  feet, 
ne  of  the  boats  was  immediately  got  out,  with  a bower- 
ichor  ; but  on  sounding  ten  fathoms  distance  from  the  ship, 
and  no  ground  at  sixty  fathoms. 

“ It  must  have  been  high  water  when  we  struck  ; for  at  that 
ne  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  reef  or  breaker  ; but  as 
e water  subsided,  the  shoal  began  to  show  itself,  with  a 
imber  of  small  black  rocks.  The  ship  had  been  striking 
•ry  hard,  and  began  to  sue  forward.  At  three  a.m.  there  was 
i feet  water  in  the  hold,  and  increasing  rapidly  ; at  five 
flock  the  ship  was  settling  aft,  and  her  top-sails  parting  from 
e floor-heads. 


“Upon  consultation  with  my  officers,  it  was  the  unanimous 
■inion,  that  the  ship  was  irrecoverably  gone,  and  that  no 
ertions  could  avail  for  her  safety.  We  therefore  employed 
. hands  in  getting  the  boats  ready  to  receive  the  crew,  one 
ndred  and  eight  in  number.  Eight  bags  of  rice,  six  casks 
water,  and  a small  quantity  of  salted  beef  and  pork,  were 
t in  the  long-boat,  as  provisions  for  the  whole.  We  were 
evented  from  taking  a large  stock,  as,  from  the  number  of 
ople,  the  three  boats  were  barely  sufficient  to  receive  the 
lole  with  safety. 

We  remained  with  the  Sidney  till  five  p.m.  on  the  21st  of 
ly,  when  there  were  three  feet  water  on  the  orlop  deck  : we 
w thought  it  full  time  to  leave  the  ship  to  her  fate,  and  to 
ik  oar  safety  in  the  boats.  Accordingly,  Captain  Forest 
barked  in  the  long-boat,  with  Mr.  Trounce,  second  officer, 
i seventy -four  Lascars  ; Mr.  Robson,  first  officer,  and  Stal- 
rt,  third,  with  sixteen  Lascars,  were  in  the  cutter  ; and  the 
y-boat  was  allotted  to  fifteen  Dutch  Malays,  and  one 
ipoy. 

‘ Being  desirous  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  reef,  by 
king  the  Admiralty  Islands,  shaped  our  course  accordingly, 
gring  N.  by  E.  half  E,  During  the  night  it  blew  fresh,  and 
long-boat  making  much  water,  we  were  obliged  to  lighten 
by  throwing  overboard  a great  quantity  of  lumber,  and 
) casks  of  water.  The  three  boats  Kept  close  in  company, 
long-boat  having  the  jolly-boat  in  tow.  The  wind  increased 
the  morning  advanced,  and  a heavy  swell  rising  at  ten  a.m. 
joUy-boat  sunk  while  in  tow  by  the  cutter,  and  all  on  board, 
he  number  of  sixteen,  unfortunately  perished.  It  was  la- 
3table  to  witness  the  fate  of  these  unhappy  men,  and  the 
re  so,  as  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  render  them  the  smallest 
stance. 


At  noon,  on  the  22nd,  we  saw  the  Admiralty  Islands, 
I.E,  distant  three  or  four  leagues  and  as  we  had  run  about  • 


fifty-eight  miles  in  the  boats,  up  a N.  by  E.  half  E.  course, 
the  situation  of  the  shoal,  on  which  the  Sidney  struck,  was 
a,ccurately  ascertained,  and  will  be  found  as  laid  down. 

“ From  the  Admiralty  Islands,  we  continued  standing  to  the 
westward  ; and,  on  the  25th,  made  a small  island  ; we  stood 
towards  it,  and,  from  its  appearance,  I was  induced  to  land, 
hoping  to  obtain  a supply  of  water.  Mr.  Robson,  myself,  and 
twenty  of  the  best  of  our  hands,  armed  with  heavy  clubs, 
brought  from  New  Caledonia,  our  fire-arms  being  rendered 
useless  from  exposure  to  heavy  rains,  approached  in  the  cutter, 
and  landed  through  a heavy  surf,  to  the  utmost  astonishment 
of  the  inhabitants,  who,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  appearance 
had  certainly  never  before  seen  people  of  our  complexion. 
The  men  were  tall  and  well  made,  wearing  their  hair  plaited 
and  raised  above  the  head — they  had  no  appearance  of  Malays, 
nor  of  Cafirees  ; and  excepting  their  colour,  wliich  was  of  a 
light  copper,  they  had  the  form  and  features  of  the  natives  of 
Europe  ; they  were  entirely  naked.  We  saw  a number  of 
women,  who  were  well  formed  with  mild,  pleasing  features. 

“We  were  received  on  the  beach  by  about  twenty  or  thirty 
of  the  natives,  who  immediately  supplied  each  of  us  with  a 
cocoa  nut.  We  then  succeeded  in  making  them  understand 
we  wanted  water,  upon  which  they  made  signs  to  us  to  ac- 
company them  towards  the  interior  of  the  island ; we  did  so ; but 
after  walking  above  a mile,  they  conducted  us  into  a thick  jungle ; 
and,  as  their  number  was  quickly  increasing,  I judged  it  im- 
prudent to  proceed  further,  and  returned  to  the  beach,  where 
I was  alarmed  to  find  the  natives  had  assembled,  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  upwards,  armed  with  spears, 
eight  or  ten  feet  long.  One  of  them,  an  old  man  of  venerable 
appearance,  and  who  seemed  to  be  their  cliief,  approached  and 
threw  his  spear  at  my  feet,  expressive,  as  I understood  it,  that 
we  should  part  with  our  clubs  in  like  manner.  Perceiving  at  this 
time  a crowd  of  women  to  have  got  hold  of  the  stern  part  of  the 
cutter,  and  endeavouring  to  haul  her  on  shore,  from  the  grapnell 
with  which  we  had  come  to,  we  hastily  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
boat;  the  natives  followed  us  closely,  some  of  them  pointed 
their  spears  at  us  as  we  retreated  to  the  boat,  and  some  were 
thrown,  though  happily  without  efiect;  and  to  us  they  ap- 
peared to  be  very  inexpert  in  the  management  of  their  weapons. 
On  my  getting  into  the  water  three  or  four  of  the  natives  fol- 
lowed me,  threatening  to  throw  their  spears ; and  when  I was 
in  reach  of  the  boat,  one  of  them  made  a thrust,  which  was 
prevented  from  taking  effect  by  the  interference  of  Mr.  Robson, 
who  warded  off*  the  weapon.  When  we  had  got  into  the  boat, 
and  were  putting  off",  they  threw  at  least  two  hundred  spears, 
only  one  of  which  took  effect,  which  gave  a severe  wound  to 
my  cook,  entering , immediately  above  the  jaw,  and  passing 
through  the  mouth. 

“ Having  thus  escaped  from  this  perilous  adventure,  we 
pursued  our  course,  and  got  as  far  as  Dampier’s  Straits,  as 
favourably  as  our  situation  could  admit.  Being  now  within 
reach  of  land,  the  Lascars  became  impatient  to  be  put  on  shore. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  per- 
severe; they  would  not  listen  to  argument,  and  expressed  their 
wish,  rather  to  meet  with  immediate  death  on  shore,  than  to  be 
starved  to  death  in  the  boats.  Yielding  to  their  importunity, 

I at  length  determined  to  land  them  on  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Ceram,  from  whence  they  might  travel  to  Am- 
boyna,  in  two  or  three  days.  On  the  9th  of  June,  being  off' 
that  part  of  the  island,  Mr.  Robson  volunteered  to  land  apart 
of  the  people  in  the  cutter,  to  return  to  the  long-boat,  and  the 
cutter  to  be  then  given  to  such  farther  part  of  the  crew  as 
chose  to  join  in  the  party  first  landed.  Mr.  Robson,  accordingly, 
went  on  shore  with  the  cutter;  but,  to  my  mortification,  af  er 
waiting  two  days,  there  was  no  appearance  of  his  return,  or  the 
cutter. 

“ We  concluded  that  the  people  had  been  detained  either  by 
the  Dutch  or  the  natives;  yet  as  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Lascars  were  desirous  to  be  landed,  we  stood  in  with  the  long- 
boat, and  put  them  on  shore,  near  the  point  where  we  supposed 
the  cutter  to  have  landed  the  people. 

“Our  number  in  the  long-boat  was  now  reduced  to  seven- 
teen, viz.  myself,  Mr.  Trounce,  Mr.  Stalkart,  fourteen  Lascars, 
and  others.  Our  stock  of  provisions  consisted  of  two  bags  of 
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rice,  and  one  gang  cask  of  water:  with  this  stock  we  conceived 
we  might  hold  out  till  we  reached  Bencoolen,  for  which  port  we 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  our  way.  We  fixed  the  allow- 
ance of  provision  to  each  man,  at  one  tea-cup  full  of  rice,  and  a 
pint  of  water diern ; but  we  soon  found  it  necessary  to  make 
a considerable  reduction  in  this  allowance. 

“ We  proceeded  on  through  the  Straits  of  Bantam,  meeting, 
in  our  course,  several  Malay  prows,  none  of  which  took  notice 
of  us,  excepting  one,  which  gave  chase  for  a day,  and  would 
have  come  up  with  us,  had  we  not  got  off,  under  cover  of  a very 
dark  night.  Continuing  our  course,  Ave  passed  tlmough  the 
Strait  of  Sapay,  where  we  caught  a large  shark.  Our  spints 
were  much  elated  by  this  valuable  prize,  which  we  lost  no  time 
in  getting  on  board;  and,  having  kindled  a fire  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  he  was  roasted  with  all  expedition;  and  such  was 
the  keenness  and  extent  of  our  appetite,  that  alihough  the 
shark  must  have  weighed  150  or  IGOlbs.  not  a vestige  of  io  re- 
mained at  the  close  of  the  day.  We  suffered  most  severely  from 
our  indulgence;  on  the  following  day,  we  were  all  airlicted  with 
the  most  violent  complaint  of  the  stomach  and  bow''eis,  wnich 
reduced  us  exceedingly,  and  left  us  spiritless  and  languid, 
insomuch,  that  we  seriously  despaired  of  our  safety. 

« On  the  2nd  of  July,  I lost  an  old  and  faithful  servant,  Avho 
died  from  want  of  sustenance.  On  the  4th,  we  made  Java 
Head;  and  at  the  same  time,  caught  two  large  boobies,  which 
afforded  all  hands  a most  precious  and  refreshing  meal.  On  the 
9 th,  at  midnight,  came  to  off  Fulo  Penang,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra.  At  daylight  we  endeavoured  to  weigh  our  anchor, 
and  run  close  in  shore;  but  we  were  so  much  exhausted,  that; 
our  united  strength  was  insufficient  to  get  up  the  anchor.  We 
made  a signal  of  distress,  on  which  a sandpan  ivith  two  Malays, 
came  off.  As  I was  the  only  person  in  the  long-boat  who  had 
sufficient  strength  to  move,  I went  on  shore  with  the  Malays. 
On  landing,  I found  myself  so  weak,  that  I fell  upon  the  gi  ound, 
and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  an  adjoining  house.  Bucl:^e- 
freshments  as  the  place  afforded,  were  immediately  sent  on  to 
the  long-boat;  and  we  recruited  so  quickly,  that  in  tiTO  days 
we  found  ourselves  in  a condition  to  jiroceed  on  our  Tojage. 
On  the  12th  of  July  we  weighed,  and,  on  the  19th  ancliored  off 

Bat  Island,  at  Bencoolen.  . , r , , 

“ Here  I met  with  an  old  friend,  Captain  Chauvet,  of  the 
Perseverance,  whose  kindness  and  humanity  I shall  ever  i e- 
member,  and  gratefully  acknowledge.  On  the  day  toilowmg 
my  arrival,  I waited  on  the  president,  Mr.  Parr,  from  whom 
I received  every  kindness  and  attention. 

I left  Bencoolen  on  the  17th  of  August,  in  the  Perse- 
verance, for  Penang,  where  I arrived  on  the  2/th,  and  where 
i was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  meet  with  iny  Icote  chief 
mate,  Mr.  Robson : who,  Avith  the  Lascars,  landed  on  Ceram, 
and  had  safely  reached  Amboyna,  Avhere  they  were  received 
by  Mr.  Cranstoun,  the  Dutch  governor,  witfi  a humanity 
and  benevolence  that  reflect  honour  on  his  character,  ihe 
governor  supplied  them  with  whatever  their  wants  required  ; 
he  accomodated  Mr,  Robson  at  his  own  table  ; and  on  his 
leaving  Amboyna  furnished  him  with  money  for  himself  and 
people,  refusing  to  take  any  acknowledgement  or  receipt  for 
the  amount.  He  also  gave  Mr.  Robson  letters  to  the  gover- 
nor-general of  Batavia,  recommending  him  to  his  kind  offices. 
Such  honourable  conduct  from  the  governor  of  a foreign  coun- 
try, cannot  be  too  widely  promulgated.  , ^ , x-  • 

“ From  Amboyna  Mr.  Hobson  embarked  m the  Dutch  fri- 
gate, Pallas,  for  Batavia,  fell  in  with,  and  was  captured  by  his 
Majesty’s  ships  Greyhound  and  Harrier,  and  brought  to 
Prince  of  Wales’  Island. 


“ From  Penang  I went  to  Bengal,  with  the  Maruna,  Capt. 
Denison,  and  arrived  safely  in  Calcutta,  a few  days  ago.  ’ 


LOSS  OF  THE  SALAD  IN.— SUSPECTED  PIRACY. 

The  above  vessel,  243  tons  commanded  by  Captain  Mac- 
kenzie, bound  from  Valparaiso  to  London,  wa,s  lost  on  the 
21st  of  last  May,  near  Ireland  harbour,  Nova  Scotia.  Since 
then,  circumstances  have  transpired  which  lead  to  a very 
strong  impression  that,  a horrible  act  of  piracy  and  murdei 
was  committed  previous  to  her  destruction,which  has  engaged 
the  naval  and  civil  authorities  of  Halifax  since  the  time  of  her 
loss,  and,  although  nothing  at  present  of  a positive  character 


has  transpired  to  fix  the  crime  upon  a portion  of  the  ship’s 
creAV,  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that,  if  not  guilty  of  the 
more  serious  crime,  they,  are  not  quite  blameless  as  regardsj 
the  lesser  one.  So  strong  Avas  this  impression  entertained: 
by  the  authorities  at  Halifax,  that  the  crevy  had  been  taken* 
into  custody,  and  had  undergone  an  examination,  and  from: 
the  evidence  collected,  in  the  Avords  of  the  writer  of  a letter' 
received  at  Lloyd’s,  “ There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the'W 


fate  of  the  officers.”  From  the  particulars  furnished  by 
Lloyd’s  agent,  it  appears  tha,t  this  vessel,  Avas  bound  from 
Valparaiso  to  London,  with  a cargo  of  70  tons  of  copper, 
guano,  and  8,500  dollars  in  specie,  and  some  bars  of  silver; 
that  she  left  the  former  port  on  the  17th  of  February  last  i 
that  Captain  Mackenzie,  her  commander,  died  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  the  mate  about  three  days  after  ; the 
second  mate  and  two  men  were  subsequently  lost  from  the 
foreyard  ; that  no  log  had  been  kept  after  the  14th  of  April 
about  the  time  the  captain  died,  or  any  notice  of  sickness  oi 
board  up  to  that  date,  (circumstances  it  will  be  perceived,  O i 
a very  suspicious  nature,)  and  that  the  complement  of  meii 
Avhen  the  vessel  was  lost  was  six.  She  went  on  shore,  how 
ever,  during  a thick  fog,  which  certainly  gives  some  reason  t(, 
suppose  that  she  may  have  been  lost  accidentally  ; but,atth< 
same  time,  it  does  not  do  away  Avith  the  impression  that  sucl 
an  opportunity  may  not  have  been  waited  for 

The  Admiralty  Court  at  tialifax  had  taken  possession  o 
the  cargo  saved  from  the  wreck  in  consequence  ot  the  suspii 
cion  of  piracy.  All  the  letters  on  board  which  were  suppose;: 
to  contain  invoices,  bills  of  exchange,  or  bills  of  lading  an 
said  to  have  been  torn  open  by  the  crew,  and  that  many 
were  missing,  as  also,  about  one  thousand  dollars.  The  article  jj 
saved  from  the  wreck,  consisted  of  730  pigs  of  copper,  seveii 
bags  containing  about  7,564  dollars,  thirteen  large  and  ou|j 
small  bars  of  silver,  tAvo  chronometers,  one  gold,  and  on' 
silver  Avatch,  Avith  all  the  material,  &c.  The  most  suspiciou 
indications  of  one  of  the  most  revolting  crimes  to  civiiize| 
natioiiS  having  been  committed,  is  the  sudden  death  of  th 
captain,  for  sudden  it  vould  imply  to  have  been  the  case,frm 
the  ffict  that  no  menticn  of  sickness  having  been  made  in  tn 
log-book  at  any  period  of  the  voyage  previous  to^  his  deatli 
The  next  suspicious  circumstance,  is  the  death  of  the 
upon  whom,  by  the  decease  of  her  commander,  devolved  th 
charge  of  the  Amssel,  &c.,  and  subsequently  that  of  the  deatj 
of  the  next  officer  in  authority  on  board,  Avhicli,  though  it  i 


alleged  to  have  occurred,  together  \vith  that  of  two  of  thecre''|j 
from  failing  off  the  foreyard,  when  all  things  are  taken  int 
consideration,  afford  some  grounds  for  supposing  it  to 
been  any  thing  but  an  accident,  and  this  appears  to  have  bee.j 
the  vit'W  taken  at  Halifax  upon  the  subject.  ■ 

The  Ralc'.-iio.  belonged  to  Messrs.  .Joimson  and  Carrgill, 

ivewcastle. 


SAILOTS  AND  THEIE  MONEY. 

It  was  a usual  saying  of  Xing  Cbarles  ll.  that  sailoi 
got  tlieir  money  like  horses,  and  spent  it  like  asses.  Th 
following  story  is  somewhat  an  instance  of  it.  One  sailc 
coming  to  see  another,  on  pay-day,  desired  to  borrow  twent 
shillings  of  him.  The  monied  man  fell  to,^  telling  out  th 
money  in  shillings,  but  a half-crown  thrusting  its  head  ii 
put  him  out,  and  he  began  to  teli  again  ; but  then  an  in 
pertinent  croAvn-piece  Ava,s  as  officious  as  his  half-brotht 
had  been,  and  again  interrupted  the  tale;  so  that,  takin, 
up  a handful  of  silvei’,  he  cried,  Here,  Jack,  give  me 
handful  when  your  ship  s paid  ; what  a pox  signifies  countirj 


it!” 


EPITAPH  ON  A SAILOR. 


TTere  lies  honest  Jack,  to  the  lobsters  a prey, 
Who  lived  like  a sailor,  free,  lieartjq  and  gay ; 
TUs  rlrrmno-  wAll-fitted . his  sides  close  and  tigh 


His  rigging  av ell-fitted,  his  sides  close  and  tight, 

His  bread-room  well  furnished,  his  main-mast  uprignt  ; 
When  death,  like  a pirate  built  solely  for  plunder, 

Thus  bailed  honest  Jack,  in  a Amice  like  thunder : — 

“ Drop  your  peak,  my  old  boy ! and  your  topsails  throw  bac 
For  already  too  lomr  you  A'^e  remained  on  that  tack,*’ 

I Jack  heard  the  dr.-ad'  call,  and  Avithoiit  more  ado, 

' His  sails  flattened  in,  and  his  bark  she  broached  too. 
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LOSS  OF  THE  COMMERCE. 

The  brig  Commerce  commanded  by  Captain  Jame^  Riley, 
sailed  from  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river  on  the  6tii  of  May, 
1815,  on  her  voyage  to  New  Orleans.  When  in  the  guif- 
stream,  the  brig  was  drifted  out  of  her  course  sixty  miles  in  a 
few  hours,  during  which  she  several  times  touched  her  keel  on 
the  S.W.  part  of  the  Craysford  reef,  but  fortunately  received  no 
damage.  As  this  was  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  the  captain’s 
experience,  that  any  vessel  he  had  been  in,  had  unexpectedly 
struck  the  bottom,  he  felt  so  surprised  that  he  could  scarcely 
t)elieve  what  had  happened  was  really  true.  The  vessel,  how- 
ever, safely  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  and  from  thence  they  had  1 
i pleasant  voyage  to  Gibraltar.  i 

On  the  23rd  of  August,  1815,  they  set  sail  from  Gibraltar, ' 


with  the  intention  of  going  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands,  to  complete  the  lading  of  the  vessel  with  salt.  On  the 
the  morning  of  the  24th  they  passed  Cape  Spartel,  at  from  ten 
to  twelve  leagues,  and  steered  off  to  the  W.S.W.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  captain,  as  they  had  a fair  wind,  to  make  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  pass  between  Teneriffe  and  Palma  ; but 
although  they  got  two  observations  at  noon,  neither  of  them 
could  be  much  depended  upon,  as  the  weather  was  very  thick 
and  foggy.  The  thickness  of  the  fog  also  prevented  them  from 
seeing  any  land,  and  on  the  27  th  they  found  that  they  were  in 
the  latitude  of  27®  30^  N.,  having  by  the  force  of  the  current 
differed  in  their  latitude  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  thus 
passed  the  Canary  Islands  without  seeing  any  of  them.  From 
this  the  captain  concluded  that  they  must  have  passed  through 
the  intended  passage  without  discovering  the  land  on  either 
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ie,  more  particularly  as  it  was  in  the  night  which  was  very 
irk;  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  “ as  black  as  pitch;”  nor  could 
ley  conceive  a contrary  opinion,  as  they  had  a fair  wind  all 
e way,  and  had  steered  but  one  course  ever  since  they  left 
ipe  Spartel. 

Soon  after  this  they  got  an  observation,  but  on  the  28th  the 
g became  as  thick  as  ever,  and  the  darkness  seemed,  if  possible, 
increase.  Captain  Riley  got  up  his  reckoning  toward  the  even- 
g,  and  carefully  examined  it  all  over,  to  make  sure  that  he  had 
mmitted  no  error;  and  caused  the  mates  to  do  so  with  theirs, 
iving,  by  this  means,  ascertained  that  they  were  correct  in 
eir  calculations,  he  altered  their  course  to  S.W.  which  ought 
cording  to  their  reckoning  to  have  carried  them  nearly  on 
e course  he  wished  to  steer,  which  was  for  the  castermost 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands;  but  the  weather  becoming  more 
No.  26. 


foggy  towards  night,  and  it  being  so  thick  that  they  could 
scarcely  see  the  end  of  the  jib-boom,  he  rounded  the  vessel 
to  and  sounded  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms  of 
line,  but  found  no  bottom.  They  consequently  continued 
on  their  course,  still  reflecting  on  what  could  be  the  cause 
of  their  not  seeing  land,  as  ho  had  never  before  passed 
the  Canaries  without  seeing  them,  even  in  thick  weather  or  at 
night-time. 

Captain  Riley  now  came  to  the  determination  to  haul  off  to 
the  N.W.  by  the  wind,  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  as  they  would 
then  be  by  the  log  only  thirty  miles  north  of  Cape  Bassedor 
He  came  to  this  determination  about  nine  o’clock,  and  thought, 
at  the  time,  that  his  fears  had  never  so  much  prevailed  over  his 
judgment  and  his  reckoning.  He  ordered  the  light  sails  to  be 
haiUed  and  the  steeringsail- booms  to  be  rigged  in  snug,  which 


TALES  OE  SHIPWRECKS 


waa  done  as  fast  as  it  could  be  by  one  watch,  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  Mr.  Savage. 

They  had  just  got  the  men  stationed  at  the  braces  for  hauling 
off,  as  the  man  at  the  helm  cried  “ ten  o’clock.”  Their  trysail- 
boom  was  on  the  starboard  side,  but  ready  for  jibbing;  and 
without  dreaming  of  any  danger  being  near,  the  helm  was  put 

to  port.  The  captain  had  been  on  deck  all  the  evening  himself.  The 
The  vessel  was  running  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  knots,  with  a very 
strong  breeze  and  high  sea,  when  the  main  boom  was  jibbed  over, 
andjust  at  that  moment  he  heard  a roaring  sound.  The  yards  were 
braced  up,  and  all  hands  were  instantly  called  up.  The  captain 
at  first  imagined  it  was  a scjuall,  and  was  very  near  ordering  the 
sails  to  be  lowered  down;  but  to  their  dismay,  he  directly  after- 
wards discovered  breakers,  foaming  at  a most  dreadful  rate 
under  their  lee.  For  an  instant  they  were  flattered  by  a hope, 


that  as  there  were  no  breakers  in  view  ahead,  they  would  still  be 
able  to  fetch  her  off,  and  the  anchors  were  consequently  madef 
ready;  but  these  hopes  vanished  in  an  instant,  as  the  vessel j 
Avas  carried  by  a current  and  a high  sea  directly  towards  tliei 
breakers,  and  she  struck.  All  the  sails  were  taken  in  as] 
rapidly  as  they  were  able  to  effect  it;  the  best  bower-anchor 
was  let  go,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  avert  the  impending' 
destruction  of  the  vessel;  but  surge  after  surge  came  thundering! 
on,  and,  in  spite  of  her  anchors,  drove  her  partly  with  her  head| 
ashore.  Such  was  the  violence  with  which  she  struck,  that  tlu^ 
shock  made  every  man  start  from  the  deck. 

Fully  aware  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  saving  the  ship,  and 
confident  that  she  would  very  shortly  bilge,  and  fill  with  water, 
the  captain  ordered  all  the  provisions  which  could  be  got  at  to 
be  brought  on  deck,  in  the  hope  of  saving  some  of  them  ; and 


as  much  water  as  possible  to  be  drawn  from  the  large  casks. ! 
They  then  staved  several  quarter-casks  of  wine,  and  filled  them 
with  water.  In  these  attempts  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  the 
whole  of  the  crew  ; all  were  obedient  to  every  order  given,  and 
the  most  perfect  calmness  pervaded  their  whole  proceedings. 
As  the  vessel  was  only  in  ballast  trim,^  she  was  stout  and  high; 
but  the  sea  was  so  high  that  it  combed  over  her  stern  and 
swept  her  decks  with  every  wave;  notwithstanding  which  they 
managed  to  get  the  smaU  boat  in  on  deck,  and  to  sUng  her  to 
keep  her  from  staving.  They  also  cut  away  the  bulwark  on 
the  larboard  side,  so  as  to  prevent  the  boats  from  staving  when 
they  should  get  them  out,  and  cleared  away  the  long-boat,  and 
hung  her  in  tackles,  the  vessel  all  the  time  continuiug  to  strike 
very  heavy  and  filling  fast.  They  had,  however,  secured  five 
or  six  barrels  of  bread,  and  three  or  four  of  salted  provisions. 


They  had,  as  yet,  been  so  busily  employed,  that  no  pains  h| 
been  taken  to  ascertain  irhat  distance  they  were  from  the  lani 
nor  had  any  of  them  yet  seen  it:  but,  in  the  meantime,  all  t| 
clothing,  chests,  trunks,  &c.  were  got  up,  and  the  books,  chari| 
and  nautical  instruments,  were  stowed  in  them,  in  the  hope  j 
their  being  useful  to  them  in  future.  , . ? 

The  vessel  being  now  nearly  full  of  water,  the  surf  makmg, 
complete  breach  over  her,  and  fearing  she  would  very  soon 
to  pieces,  Captain  Riley  prepared  a rope,  and  having  got^ 
glimpse  of  the  shore,  at  no  great  distance,  put  it  into  the  smsj 
boat,  and  taking  Porter  with  him,  they  were  lowered^  down  (? 
the  larboard  side  of  the  vessel,  where  she  broke  the  violence 
the  sea,  and  made  it  comparatively  smooth.  They  shoved  O' 
but  on  clearing  away  from  the  bow  of  the  vessel  the  boat  w< 
overwhelmed  Avith  a surf,  and  they  were  plunged  into  tl, 
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I foaming  surges.  They  were  instantly  driven  along  by  the  cur- 

; rent,  aided  by  what  the  seamen  call  the  underlow,  or  recoU  of 

I the  sea,  to  the  distance  of  about  three  hundred  yards  to  the 

ij  westward,  covered,  nearly  all  the  time,  by  the  billows,  which, 

■ I following  each  other  in  quick  succession,  scarcely  gave  them 
itime  to  draw  their  breath,  before  they  were  again  literally 
swallowed  by  them;  till  at  length  they  were  thrown,  together 
with  their  boat,  upon  a sandy  beach.  After  recovering  their 
breath,  which  they  had  nearly  lost,  and  ridding  their  stomachs 
of  the  salt  water,  which  had  found  its  way  into  them,  their  first 
care  was  to  turn  the  water  out  of  the  boat,  and  haul  her  up  the 
j beach  out  of  the  reach  of  the  surf. 

jj  They  found  the  rope  that  was  made  fast  to  her  still  remain- 

■ ing;  this  they  carried  up  along  the  beach,  directly  to  leeward 
of  the  wreck,  where  they  fastened  it  to  sticks,  about  the  thick- 

! aess  of  handspikes,  that  had  drifted  on  shore  from  the  vessel, 
uid  which  they  drove  into  the  sand,  by  the  help  of  other  pieces 
of  wood.  Before  leaving  the  vessel,  the  captain  had  directed 
that  all  the  chests,  trunks,  and  everything  that  would  float, 
should  be  hove  overboard;  and  this  the  men  were  now  busily 
omployed  in  doing,  the  vessel  lying  about  one  hundred  fathoms 
,¥om  the  beach,  at  high  water. 

In  order  to  save  the  crew,  a hawser  was  made  fast  to  the 
•ope  they  had  on  shore,  and  which  Captain  Riley  and  his  mate 
lauled  to  them,  and  made  it  fast  to  a number  of  sticks  which 
hey  had  driven  into  the  sand  for  the  purpose;  it  was  then 
lawled  on  board  tbe  wreck  and  made  fast.  This  being  accom- 
)lished,  the  long-boat  was  lowered  down,  in  order  to  save  the 
irovisions,  which  had  already  been  stowed  in  it,  and  twn  hands 
teadied  her  by  ropes  fastened  to  the  rings  of  her  stern  and 
tern-posts  over  the  hawser,  so  as  to  slide,  keeping  her  bow  to 
he  surf;  in  which  manner  they  reached  the  beach,  carried  on 
he  top  of  a heavy  wave.  The  violence  of  the  shock  against 
he  beach  stove  the  boat,  but  by  great  exertions  they  saved  the 
hree  barrels  of  ^bread  in  her,  before  they  were  much  damaged, 
n 1 also  two  barrels  of  salted  provisions. 

There  were  now  four  of  them  on  shore  busied  in  picking  up 
he  clothing  and  other  things  which  drifted  from  the  vessel,  and 
arrying  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  surf.  It  was  by  this  time 
aylight,  and  high  water;  the  vessel  careened  deep  off  shore, 
nd  the  captain  made  signs  to  those  on  board  to  have  the  masts 
ut  away,  in  the  hope  of  easing  her,  that  she  might  not  go  to 
ieces.  They  were  accordingly  cut  away,  and  fell  on  her  star- 
oard  side,  making  a better  lee  for  a boat  alongside  the  wreck, 
3 they  projected  considerably  beyond  her  bows.  The  masts 
nd  rigging  being  gone,  the  sea  breaking  very  high  over  the 
reck,  and  nothing  left  to  hold  on  by,  the  mates  and  six  men, 
ho  were  left  on  board,  though  still  secured  as  well  as  they 
3uld  be  on  the  bowsprit,  and  in  the  larboard  forechannels, 
'ere  yet  in  imminent  danger  of  being  washed  off  by  every 
jrge.  The  long-boat  was  stove,  and  it  being  impossible  for 
le  small  boat  to  live  in  such  a sea,  the  great  object  now  was 
) save  the  lives  of  the  crew  by  means  of  the  hawser.  The 
iptain,  therefore,  made  signs  to  them  to  come  one  by  one  on 
le  hawser,  which  had  been  stretched  out  for  that  purpose, 
phn  Hogan  was  the  first  that  ventured,  and  having  pulled  off 
is  jacket,  took  to  the  hawser  and  made  to  the  shore.  When 
j had  got  clear  of  the  lee  of  the  wreck,  every  surf  buried  him, 
)mbing  many  feet  above  his  head;  but  he  still  held  fast  by  the 
)pe,  with  a death-like  grasp,  and  as  soon  as  the  surf  had 
issed  over  him,  proceeded  on  towards  the  shore.  At  that  mo- 
ent  another  surf,  more  powerful  than  the  first;  unclenched 
18  hands,  and  threw  him  within  the  reach  of  those  who  were 
1 the  beach,  when  they  laid  hold  of  him  and  dragged  him  to 
le  shore;  they  there  rolled  him  on  the  sands,  until  he  dis- 
larged  the  salt-water  from  his  stomach,  and  he  shortly  after- 
ards  revived.  The  captain  kept  in  the  water,  up  to  his  chin, 
eadying  himself  by  the  hawser,  while  the  surf  passed  over  him, 

' catch  the  others  as  they  approached ; and  thus,  with  the  as- 
stance  of  those  already  on  shore,  he  was  providentially  ena- 
ed  to  save  all  the  rest  from  a watery  grave. 

All  hands  being  now  safely  landed,  their  first  care,  after 
turning  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  his  merciful  deliverance 
them  from  death,  was  to  secure  the  provisions  and  water 

Ihich  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  on  shore,  as  they  knew 


it  was  a barrisu  land.  They  carried  them  up  to  a distance  of 
fifty  yards  from  the  water’s  edge,  and  formed  a kind  of  tent 
over  them  by  means  of  their  oars  and  steering-sails.  They 
now  encouraged  a hope  that  they  should  not  be  discovered  by 
any  human  being  on  this  inhospitable  coast,  but  that,  by  re- 
pairing the  long-boat,  and  taking  advantage  of  a time,  when 
the  weather  was  calm,  they  might  embark  and  reach  some 
of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  or  some  European  settlement 
down  the  coast. 

While  they  were  thus  employed  in  securing  what  they 
had  been  fortunate  enough  in  saving,  they  saw  a human 
figure  approach  their  clothing  and  other  goods  which  lay 
scattered  along  the  beach  for  a mile  to  the  westward  of 
them.  It  was  a man,  who  directly  he  reached  the  spot,  began 
plundering  their  Ghjthing.  Captain  Riley  went  towards  Wm 
with  all  the  signs  of  peace  and  friendship  which  he  could 
make;  but  the  stranger  was  exceedingly  shy,  and  made  signs 
for  him  to  keep  his  distance,  while  he,  all  the  time,  seemed 
intent  upon  plunder.  The  savage  was  unarmed,  and  Captain 
Riley  continued  to  approach  until  he  was  within  about  ten 
yards  distance  from  him. 

The  native  who  had  thus  so  intruded  upon  them,  appeared 
to  be  about  five  feet  seven  or  eight  inches  in  height,  and  of  a 
complexion  something  between  that  of  an  American  Indian 
and  a negro.  The  only  article  he  had  about  him  to  cover  his 
nakedness,  was  a piece  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  that  reached 
from  below  his  breast  nearly  to  his  knees.  His  hair  was  long 
and  bushy,  more  resembling  a pitch-mop  than  anything  human, 
sticking  out,  in  all  directions,  six  or  eight  inches  from  his 
head;  his  face  resembled  that  of  an  ourang-outaug,  more  than 
that  of  man ; his  eyes  were  red  and  fiery,  and  lighted  up  with 
a peculiar  expression  of  malignity,  ferocity,  and  cunning;  his 
mouth,  which  stretch  nearly  from  ear  to  ear,  was  well  lined 
with  sound  teeth  and  a long  black  curling  beard,  which  de- 
scended from  his  upper  lip  and  chin  down  upon  his  breast,  and 
gave  him  a most  horrid  and  frightful  appearance.  Captain 
Riley  could  not  but  imagine  that  those  well  set  teeth  were 
sharpened  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  human  flesh,  particu- 
larly as  he  conceived  he  had  before  seen,  in  different  parts  of 
tlie  world,  the  human  face  and  form  in  its  most  hideous  and 
terrific  shape.  He  appeared  to  be  very  old,  yet  fierce  and 
vigorous;  and  was  soon  joined  by  two  old  women  of  similar 
appearance,  whom  the  captain  supposed  to  be  his  wives. 
These  two  looked  a little  less  frightful,  though  their  two  eye- 
teeth stuck  out  like  hog’s  tusks,  and  their  tanned  skins  hung 
in  loose  plaits  on  their  faces  and  breasts,  but  their  hair  was 
long  and  braided. 

A girl  who  appeared  to  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  was  nothing  near  so  ugly  as  her  elder  companions, 
and  five  or  six  children  of  different  ages,  apparently  from  six 
to  sixteen  years,  were  also  in  company,  and  were  all  of  them 
entirely  naked.  They  brought  with  them  a good  English 
hammer,  with  a rope  lanyard  through  a hole  in  its  handle, 
which  had  most  probably  belonged  to  some  vessel  that  had 
been  wrecked  on  that  coast.  They  had  also  with  theif  a kind 
of  axe,  and  some  long  knives,  slung  on  their  right  sides,  in  a 
sheath  suspended  to  their  necks.  They  now  felt  themselves  of 
sufficient  force  to  act  with  impunity,  and  commenced  a bold 
and  indiscriminate  plundering  of  everything  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on.  They  broke  open  trunks,  chests,  and  boxes, 
and  emptied  them  of  their  contents,  carrying  the  clothing  on 
their  backs  up  to  the  sand  hills,  where  they  spread  them  out 
to  dry. 

They  tore  open  the  feather  beds,  which  they  emptied  of 
their  contents,  as  they  wanted  only  the  cloth  which  formed  the 
covering,  and  appeared  to  be  highly  amused  with  the  flying  of 
the  feathers  before  the  wind;  indeed  it  seemed,  by  their 
manner,  that  they  had  never  before  seen  such  things. 

Captain  Riley  had  shipped  an  adventure  of  silk-lace  veils 
and  silk  handkerchiefs,  and  these  were  among  the  goods  which 
had  been  cast  upon  tlie  beach.  The  former  of  these  the  man, 
women,  and  children  tied  round  their  heads  and  legs,  and  all 
appeared  to  be  delighted  with  their  good  fortune.  The  crew 
were  exasperated  at  the  bare-faced  robbery  which  was  going 
on,  and  wished  to  take  vengeance  on  the  natives  for  their  inso- 
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lence  and  plundering;  but  the  captain  convinced  them  of  the 
folly  of  driving  off  these  wretches,  as  they  would  return  with 
numbers  and  murder  them  on  the  spot.  He  therefore  let  them 
take  whatever  they  pleased,  with  the  exception  of  their  water 
and  provisions,  which,  as  they  could  not  live  without  them,  he 
was  determined  to  defend  to  the  last  extremity.  On  their  first 
reaching  the  shore,  he  divided  one  thousand  dollars  among  the 
crew,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  prove  useful  to  them  in  helping 
them  to  get  released  from  the  inhospitable  shore  on  which  they 
had  been  thrown,  and  to  reach  their  homes.  Their  first  deter- 
mination was  now  to  endeavour  to  effect  the  necessary  repairs 
to  the  long  boat,  which  had  been  stove  on  reaching  the  beach; 
and  as  the  wind  lulled  in  the  afternoon,  at  low  water  one  of 
them  succeeding  in  reaching  the  wreck,  where  he  procured  a 
few  nails  and  a marling-spike,  with  which got  safe  ashore. 

On  an  examination  of  the  boat,  it  was'found^  that  the  tim- 
bers were  in  so  crazy  a state,  and  the  nails  which  held  them 
together  so  eaten  by  the  rust,  that  she  would  not  hold  together 
nor  support  her  own  weight  in  turning  her  up  in  order  to  get 
at  the  bottom.  Captain  Riley,  however,  tacked  her  timbers 
together  as  well  as  he  could,  which  was  very  imperfectly,  as 
he  had  bad  tools  to  work  with,  and  the  crew  being  no  lon- 
ger restrained  by  his  authority,  having  broached  a cask  a 
of  wine,  and  taken  copious  draughts  of  it,  to  dispel  their, 
sorrows,  were  most  of  them  in  such  a state,  that  instead  of’ 
assisting  him  they  only  tended  to  increase  his  embarrassment. 
Hov/ever,  he  at  last  got  the  boat  turned  up,  and  found  that  one 
whole  plank  was  out  on  each  side,  and  very  much  split.  He 
tacked  the  pieces  in  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Savage,  Ho- 
race, and  one  or  two  more,  and  then  chinced  a little  okum 
into  the  seams  and  splits,  as  well  as  they  could,  with  their 
knives,  continuing  their  work  upon  her  until  it  was  quite  dark. 

Night  had  now  spread  her  sable  mantle  over  the  face  of 
nature,  the  savages  bad  retired,  and  all  was  still,  save  the  rest- 
less and  unwearied  waves  which  dashed  against  the  deserted 
wreck,  and  tumbled  among  the  broken  rocks  a little  to  the 
eastward  of  them,  where  the  high  perpendicular  cliffs,  jutting 
out  into  the  sea,  opposed  a barrier  to  their  violence,  and  at  the 
same  time  threatened  inevitable  and  certain  destruction  to 
every  ill-fated  vessel  and  her  crew,  that  should  unfortunately 
approach  too  near  their  immoveable  foundations,  and  which 
the  Commerce  and  her  crew  had  only  escaped  by  a few  rods. 
In  speaking  of  this  part  of  his  adventures.  Captain  Riley  says, 
that  from  the  time  the  vessel  struck,  to  this  moment,  he  had 
been  so  entirely  engaged  by  the  laborious  exertions  which 
their  critical  situation  demanded,  that  he  had  had  no  time  for 
reflection,  till  now  it  rushed  like  a torrent  over  his  mind, 
banishing  from  his  eyes  that  necessary  sleep  which  his  fatigued 
frame  so  much  required.  He  was  too  fully  conscious  of  the 
unwelcome  truth  that  he  was  on  a barren  and  inhospitable  coast; 
before  him  lay  the  tempestuous  ocean,  whose  bosom  was  con- 
tinually tossed  and  agitated  by  wild  and  furious  winds,  blow- 
ing directly  on  shore,  without  the  aid  of  vessel  or  boat  suffi- 
cient for  their  escape ; for  he  thought  it  impossible  that  their 
shattered  long-boat  could  live  at  sea,  even  if  they  should  suc- 
ceed in  urging  her  through  the  tremendous  surges  that  broke 
upon  the  shore  with  such  violence,  that  the  whole  coast 
trembled  with  the  shock.  Behind  them  were  savage  beings 
bearing  human  form,  indeed,  but  in  its  most  terrific  appear- 
ance, v/hose  object  he  knew,  from  what  had  already  passed, 
would  be  to  rob  them  of  their  last  resource — their  provisions ; 
and  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  they  would  be  sufficiently  strong 
in  the  morning  not  only  to  accomplish  what  he  fancied  they 
meditated,  but  to  take  the  lives  also  of  the  unfortunate  crew, 
or  seize  upon  their  persons  and  doom  them  to  perpetual 
slavery,  till  death  should  in  mercy  rid  them  of  their  miseries. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  suffered  the  horrors  of 
shipwreck,  and  he  had  left  a wife  and  five  young  children,  on 
whom  he  doated,  and  who  depended  entirely  on  his  exertions 
for  their  subsistence.  His  children  would  have  no  father’s, 
and  jjerhaps  no  mother’s  care  to  direct  them  in  the  paths  of 
virtue,  to  instruct  their  ripening  years,  or  to  watch  over  them 
and  administer  the  balm  of  comfort  in  the  time  of  sickness ; 
no  generous  friend  to  relieve  their  distresses  and  save  them 
from  indigence,  degradation,  and  ruin.  These  sad  reflections 


caused  him  great  distress  of  mind,  nor  could  he  cease  t 
shudder  at  these  imaginary  evils  which  his  own  melanchol 
thoughts  added  to  his  real  ones,  until  he  was  forced  mentall' 
to  exclaim,  “ Thy  ways  great  Father  of  the  universe  are  wis 
and  just;  and  what  am  I,  an  atom  of  dust,  that  dares  to  mui 
mur  at  thy  dispensation  ?” 

The  night  passed  away  as  slowly  and  tediously  as  thougl' 
misery  had  lengthened  it  into  ages;  but  at  length  the  easteril 
horizon  exhibited  signs  of  approaching  daylight  chasing  dark 
ness  before  it,  not  to  usher  to  their  view  the  cheering  prospecl  ! 
of  approaching  relief,  but  to  unfold  new  scenes  of  sufferini 
wretchedness  and  distress.  As  soon  as  it  was  fairly  light,  th 
old  man  came  down  to  them,  accompanied  by  his  wives,  an]  ! 
two  young  men,  apparently  of  the  same  family.  He  was  arme ' 
with  a spear  of  iron,  having  a handle  made  of  two  pieces  ci 
wood  spliced  together,  and  tied  with  cords.  This  was  inlengf 
about  twelve  feet.  On  approaching  them,  he  held  the  spea 
balanced  in  his  hand,  making  motions  as  if  he  intended.t; 
throw  it  at  them ; be  then  ordered,  them  off  to  the  wreck,  a 
the  same  time  pointing  to  a large  drove  of  camels  that  wer 
descending  the  heights  to  the  eastward  of  them,  while  hi 
women  were  running  off  whooping  and  yelling  with  a horribl| 
noise,  throwing  up  sand  in  the  air,  and  beckoning  to  those  wh 
had  charge  of  the  camels  to  approach.  The  captain  ra 
towards  the  beach,  and  seized  a small  spar  that  lay  there,  i 
order  to  parry  off  the  old  man’s  lance,  as  a handspike  was  nc 
long  enough ; who,  in  the  meantime,  approaching  the  tent  i . 
a fury,  where  the  people  still  were,  and  by  slightly  prickin  i 
one  or  two  of  them  with  his  lance,  and  pointing  at  the  sam 
time  towards  the  camels,  succeeded  in  frightening  then  t 
which  appeared  to  be  his  object,  as  he  did  not  wish  t I 
call  for  help,  lest  he  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  part  of  th  f 
spoil  to  those  who  assisted  in  his  capture.  They  made  thei  f 
way  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  small  boat,  while  the  captai  I, 
parried  off  the  old  man’s  spear  with  his  spar,  and  kept  him  t 
a distance.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  th  ti  | 
savage  would  have  hurled  the  dart  at  him,  but  for  the  fear  c r 
losing  it  altogether. 

The  small  boat  was  now  dragged  to  the  water,  but  the  firs  $ 
sea  instantly  filled  it ; they  had,  therefore,  no  resource,  excep  a 
trying  to  get  either  to  the  eastward  or  westward.  Abandonin|| 
their  provisions,  they  tried  to  retreat  eastward,  but  were  op  4 
posed  by  this  formidable  spear.  Though  youth  and  number  I 
were  on  their  side,  yet  being  unarmed  they  could  make  bi  | 
little  progress,  for  the  old  man  was  active  to  an  extraordinar  I 
degree,  considering  his  apparent  age.  He  would  fly  fror  ] 
them  like  the  wind,  and  return  with  equal  speed  ; and  was  alsl  f 
joined  by  the  other  Arabs,  who  assisted  him  in  driving  th  j; 
poor  unfortunate  mariners  to  the  shore,  while  the  women  an 
children  kept  up  a continued  hideous  yelling.  They  now  turne  1 
over  the  long-boat,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  had  beei 
slightly  patched  up,  and  all  embarked  in  her  for  the  wreck i 
which  they  succeeded  in  reaching  with  the  boat  half  full  c 
water.  All  hands  got  on  board  the  wreck,  with  the  exceptio  ; 
of  the  captain  and  another,  who  could  hardly  keep  the  bos 
from  sinking,  though  they  were  baling  her  with  two  buckefi ! 
The  old  man  and  his  small  party  were  now  joined  by  otheij! 
Arabs,  armed  with  scimitars,  who  came  running  from  th 
eastward,  all  ofwhom  hallooed  to  the  sailors,  brandishing  thei"! 
naked  weapons,  and  bidding  them  defiance.  The  old  mai 
then  came  down  to  the  beach,  and  with  his  axe  staved  in  th  ; 
heads  of  all  their  water-casks  and  casks  of  wine,  allowing  thei  1 : 
contents  to  run  into  the  sand ; and  then  gathered  up  all  th 
trunks,  chests,  instruments,  books  and  charts,  with  which  the  " 
formed  a pile,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  consumed  the  whole’ 
Being  thus  deprived  of  their  provisions  and  water,  and  everj  ' 
thing  they  bad  saved  from  the  wreck,  they  found  no  othe 
alternative  open  to  them,  but  to  endeavour  to  get  to  sea  i: » 
their  leaky  boat,  without  water,  provisions,  or  instruments,  o ' 
assistance  of  any  kind,  or  to  stay  where  they  were,  and  b 
washed  off  the  wreck  by  the  fury  of  *he  sea.  ^ i 

In  this  dreadful  emergency,  yet  not  quite  reduced  to  despaii 
they  made  preparations  to  leave  the  brig,  by  getting  a fei 
bottles  of  wine  and  some  slices  of  salt  pork.  As  they  had  als 
lost  their  oars,  they  split  a plank,  in  order  to  make  substitute 
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for  them,  and  then  attempted  to  shove  oiF;  but,  in  an  instant 
a suif  struck  the  boat,  and  she  filled.  The  sight  of  their  de- 
plorable situation  seemed  to  excite  pity  even  in  the  breasts  of 
the  savages,  who  had  driven  them  from  the  shore ; they  came 
down  to  the  water’s  edge,  bowed  themselves  to  the  ground, 
beckoned  to  the  sailors  to  come  on  shore,  at  the  same  time, 
making  all  the  signs  of  peace  and  friendship,  of  which  they 
were  capable ; but  finding  they  would  not  be  induced  to  trust 
themselves  on  shore,  one  of  the  Arabs  ran  and  fetched  a goat 
skin  of  water,  with  which  the  old  man  went  into  the  water  up 
to  his  armpits,  and  beckoned  Captain  Riley  to  come  and  fetch 
it,  and  drink.  Being  thirsty,  and  finding  they  had  no  other 
chance  of  obtaining  water.  Captain  Riley  went  by  means  of 
the  hawser  to  the  beach,  where  the  old  man  met  him,  and 
gave  him  the  skin  of  water,  which  he  immediately  carried  off 
to  the  wreck.  This  done,  the  old  man  expressed  a wish  to  go  on 
board  the  wreck ; Captain  Riley  seeing  no  possibility  of  es- 
caping except  with  their  assistance,  again  went  on  shore,  where 
the  old  man  and  his  companions  expressed  every  possible  de- 
i monstration  of  good-will  and  peace  towards  these  distressed 
^ seamen.  He  suffered  the  old  man  to  pass  to  the  wreck,  while 
I he  remained  on  the  beach ; and  when  the  people  hauled  the 
, old  man  on  board,  he  endeavoured  to  make  them  understand 
that  they  must  retain  possession  of  him  until  he,  the  captain, 
was  released  from  the  Arabs  on  shore  ; but  unfortunately  the 
noise  of  the  surf  prevented  them  from  hearing  his  commands. 

After  the  old  Arab  had  fully  satisfied  his  curiosity,  by  looking 
' with  the  greatest  possible  attention  at  everything  he  could  see, 

■ which  was  nothing  more  than  the  wreck  of  the  contents  of  the 
, hold  floating  about  in  her,  and  making  a strict  inquiry  for 
baftas,  for  fire-arms,  and  for  money,  he  came  on  shore.  When 
;i  he  had  got  very  near  the  beach,  and  Captain  Riley  was  about 
to  rise  to  meet  him,  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  two  of  the 
. stoutest  Arabs,  grasping  him  like  lions,  while  at  the  same  in- 
stant the  women  and  children  presented  their  daggers,  knives 
I and  spears  to  his  breast.  To  strive  against  such  fearful  odds, 
would  have  been  instant  death,  and  he  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  remain  quiet,  while  the  countenances  of  all  those  around 
him  assumed  the  mosthorrid  and  malignant  expressions  of  de- 
moniacal  fury.  They  gnashed  their  teeth  at  him,  and  struck 
/ their  daggers  within  an  inch  of  every  part  of  his  head  and  body. 

All  this  time  he  was  held  fast  by  the  young  men,  whilst  the 
f old  one  seizing  a sharp  scimitar,  laid  hold  of  his  hair,  at  the 
® same  instant,  and  made  a motion  as  if  to  cut  his  throat  or  his 
‘ head  off.  The  poor  horror-stricken  captain  believed  his  last 
moments  were  come  : but  the  old  man,  after  lightly  drawing 
his  scimitar  across  the  collar  of  his  shirt,  which  he  slightly 
cut,  released  him. 

T^en  the  old  man  had  quitted  his  hold,  and  the  captain 
^ hailed  his  people,  their  hopes  began  to  revive,  and  one  of  them 
® came  on  to  the  hawser  to  know  what  they  should  do.  He  told  him 
he  must  instantly  bring  on  shore  all  the  money  that  they  had 
on  board;  but  unfortunately  being  in  w-ater,  at  some  distance, 
and  on  account  of  the  noise  which  was  occasioned  by  the  surf, 
the  sailor  could  not  hear  the  concluding  part  of  the  order,  which 
I*  was  they  should  not  part  with  any  of  the  money  until  the  captain 
had  been  fairly  released.  The  man  returned  on  board,  and  all 
, hands  being  naturally  anxious  to  procure  their  commander’s 
“ ‘ release  put  their  money,  which  they  still  had  about  them,  to  the 
amout  of  about  a thousand  dollars,  into  a bucket,  and  slinging 
is  on  a hawser.  Porter  shoved  it  along  before  him  near  to  the 
\ about  to  bring  it  up  to  the  place  where  Captain 

'litl  who,  however,  with  considerable  difficulty,  prevented 

^himfrom  doing  so,  as  the  surf  made  such  a roaring  that  he 
“Isould  not  hear  him,  though  he  was  then  onlv  a few  yards  dis- 
'“Jjtant:  but  he  at  last  understood  the  captain’s  signs,  and  re- 
Jtnained  in  the  water  until  one  of  the  young  Arabs  went  and 
“'^received  it  from  him.  At  this  time  the  old  man  was  seated 
sf‘Hilongside  of  Captain  Riley,  holding  a scimitar  pointed  to  his 
'“'JH  breast. 

The  bucket  of  dollars  was  instantly  brought  and  poured  into  one 
H)f  the  old  man’s  blankets,  when  he  bade  the  captain  rise  and  go 
'■'fl'''ith  him,  both  the  old  and  the  young  men  urging  him  along 
both  arms,  with  their  daggers  drawn  before,  while  the  women 
children  were  behind  him,  with  the  spear  and  their  knives  at 


liis  back.  In  this  manner  they  made  him  go  over  the  sand  drifts, 
to  the  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  where  they  seated 
themselves  and  him  upon  the  ground.  The  old  man  next  pro- 
ceeded to  count  and  divide  the  money,  which  he  did  by  making 
three  heaps  of  it,  counting  into  each  heap  by  tens,  and  so 
dividing  it  exactly.  He  then  gave  to  the  young  men  one-third 
or  heap;  one  to  his  two  wives,  and  the  other  he  kept  to  himself. 
Each  of  them  secured  their  own  share  by  wrapping  and  tying  it 
up  in  some  of  the  clothing  which  they  had  plundered  the  sailors. 
During  the  process  of  dividing  the  spoil  which  was  intended  as 
the  ransom  of  Captain  Riley,  they  had  let  go  his  arms,  though 
they  were  still  standing  around  him ; his  first  thought  was  that 
if  he  could  not  effect  his  escape,  that  his  fate  was  decided : he 
knew  they  could  outrun  him  if  he  leaped  from  them,  and  was 
too  fearfully  conscious  that  should  he  attempt  and  fail,  they 
would  plunge  their  weapons  into  his  heart.  He,  however,  re- 
solved to  risk  it,  and  with  that  view  made  a slight  movement 
at  a moment  when  he  thought  all  eyes  were  turned  from  him ; 
but  one  of  the  young  men,  seeing  his  manoeuvre,  made  a lounge 
at  him  with  his  scimitar;  he  eluded  the  force  of  the  blow 
by  falling  backward  on  the  ground,  notwithstanding  which 
the  weapon  pierced  his  waistcoat.  The  Arab  was  about  to 
repeat  it  when  the  old  man  bade  him  to  desist. 

The  money  being  now  distributed  and  tied  up,  they  made  Capt. 
Riley  rise  with  them,  and  were  all  going  together  from  the 
beach,  holding  him  by  the  arms,  with  naked  daggers  all  around 
him.  There  appeared  no  possible  means  of  escape,  Avhen  the 
thought  suddenly  suggested  itself  to  him  of  tempting  their 
avarice;  he  accordingly,  by  signs  gave  them  to  understand  that 
there  was  more  money  in  the  possession  of  the  crew,  the  idea 
of  which  seemed  to  please  them : for  they  instantly  returned 
with  him  to  the  beach  again,  and  sent  off  the  money  to 
a place  of  security  by  a young  man  and  a boy.  When  they 
had  approached  to  within  a hundred  yards  of  the  beach,  they 
made  Captain  Riley  seat  himself  on  the  sand  between  two 
of  them,  who  held  his  arms,  and  bade  him  order  the  money  on 
shore.  He  knew  that  there  was  none  on  board  the  wreck  or 
in  the  boat,  but  he  imagined  that  if  he  could  get  Michael 
Antonio  on  shore  he  should  be  able  to  effect  his  escape.  He 
hailed  accordingly,  and  made  signs  to  the  crew  for  one  of  them 
to  come  near  the  shore ; but  as  they  saw,  by  every  movement 
of  the  natives,  that  his  situation  was  dreadfully  critical,  not  one 
of  them  was  inclined  to  venture.  The  captain  waited  more 
than  an  hour  under  repeated  threats  of  immediate  death,  and 
was  made  to  halloo  with  all  his  might,  until  he  became  so 
hoarse  that  he  could  scarcely  make  himself  heard  by  those 
around  him.  At  length  the  pity  of  Mr.  Savage  for  his  condition 
overcame  his  fears,  and  he  ventirred  on  the  hawser,  and  reached 
the  beach  in  safety.  He  was  about  to  approach  Captain  Riley, 
when  he  would  most  certainly  have  been  seized  as  the  Captain 
was,  but  he  endeavoured  to  make  him  understand  by  signs  that 
he  must  stay  in  the  water,  and  keep  clear  of  the  natives  if  he 
valued  his  life;  but  Mr.  Savage,  not  being  able  to  hear  him,  and 
not  comprehending  the  meaning  of  his  signs,  those  who  were 
keeping  guard  over  Captain  Riley  supposing  him  to  be  giving 
the  other  orders  to  fetch  away  the  money,  obliged  him  to  get 
up  and  approach  a little  nearer,  until  he  made  him  understand 
what  he  wanted.  Mr.  Savage  then  returned  on  board  the  wreck, 
and  the  captain  was  taken  back  to  his  former  station.^ 

After  the  lapse  of  rather  more  than  an  hour,  Antonio  left  the 
vessel  and  came  to  the  beach,  where  he  had  no  sooner  arrived 
than  the  natives  flocked  around  him,  with  the  expectation  of 
getting  more  money;  but  soon  finding  that  he  had  none,  they 
commenced  beating  him  violently,  and  the  children  cutting  him 
with  knives.  In  vain  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  begged  for 
his  life;  the  inhuman  Arabs  paid  no  regard  to  his  entreaties, 
till  Captain  Riley,  in  the  hope  of  saving  him  from  their  fury, 
told  him  to  let  them  knoAv  by  signs  that  there  was  money 
buried  where  the  tent  stood;  and  where  a new  spy  glass,  a 
hand-saw,  and  several  other  articles  had  been  buried,  together 
with  a bag  of  four  hundred  dollars.  The  natives,  on  compre- 
hending his  signs,  immediately  went  to  the  spot  and  com- 
menced digging. 

The  captain  was  seated  on  the  sand  in  the  no  very  enviable 
position  of  having  the  old  man  on  his  left,  with  his  spear  up- 
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lifted  in  his  right  hand  pointing  to  his  heart,  and  on  his  right 
stood  the  stoutest  of  the  young  men  with  a naked  scimitar  in 
his  right  hand  pointing  to  his  head.  Both  weapons  were 
within  six  inches  of  him,  and  his  guards  within  a foot  of  him 
on  each  side.  His  first  consideration  was,  that  as  soon  as  any- 
thing should  be  found  by  those  who  were  diggitig^  they  would 
naturally  speak  and  inforhi  those  who  guarded  him  of  the 
circumstance,  and  as  he  was  pretty  certain  that  both  of  them 
would  look  round,  as  soon  as  the  discovery  of  the  treasure 
should  be  announced,  he  carefully  drew  up  his  legs  under  him, 
but  vdthout  exciting  suspicion,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  a start, 
as  they  had  let  go  his  arms  some  time  before.  The  place  where 
they  where  digging  was  partly  behind  them  on  the  right,  and, 
as  he  expected,  upon  their  making  a noise,  both  his  guards 
turned  their  heads  and  'eyes  from  him,  towards  those  who  were 
digging,  when  he  instantly  sprang  out  from  beneath  theit  wea- 
pons aud  flew  to  the  beach.  He  was  running  for  his  life  and 
soon  reached  the  water’s  edge,  where  knowing  that  he  was 
pursued  and  nearly  overtaken,  he  plunged  into  the  sea  with  ■ 
his  head  foremost,  and  swam  underneath  the  surface  of  the 
water  as  long  as  he  could  hold  his  breath,  then  rising  to  the 
surface  he  looked  round  on  his  pursuers.  The  old  man  was  ^ 
within  ten  feet  of  him  up  to  his  chin  in  water,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  darting  his  spear  through  the  captain’s  body,  when  a 
surf  providentially  rolling  over  saved  his  life,  and  dashed  the 
Arab  and  his  comrade  on  the  beach.  Captain  Riley  was  at 
some  distance  westward  of  the  "wreck,  but  swimming  as  fast  as 
possible  towards  her,  while  surf  after  surf  broke  in  towering 
heights  over  him,  he  was  enabled,  by  almost  superhuman  exer- 
tions to  reach  the  Avreck,  when  he  Was  takeU  into  the  boat  over 
the  stern  by  the  assistance  of  the  crew.  He  was  so  far  ex- 
hausted, that  he  could  not  immediately  Avitness  what  passed  on 
shore,  but  some  of  the  crew  observed  that  the  Arabs  stood; 
almost  motionless  on  the  beach  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  until 
the  captain  was  safe  in  the  boat,  when  they  ran  towards  poor 
Antonio  and  plunging  a spear  into  his  left  breast,  downwards, ' 
laid  him  dead  at  their  feet.  They  then  picked  up  what  things 
remained,  and  all  of  them  made  ofiT  together. 

Hostilities  had  now  commenced,  and  they  could  not  doubt 
but  that  the  merciless  ruffians  would  soon  return  in  great  num- 
bers, and  murder  them  all,  as  they  had  already  done  the  unfor- 
tunate Antonio.  The  wind  blowing  strong,  and  the  surf  break- 
ing outside  and  on  the  wreck  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  the 
hope  of  getting  to  sea  in  their  crazy  long-boat  was  indeed  but 
faint.  She  had  been  thumping  alongside  the  wreck,  and  on  a 
sand-bank  all  day,  and  taking  in  as  much  water  as  two  men 
constantly  employed  Avith  buckets  could  throAv  out.  The  deck 
and  outside  of  the  wreck  were  fast  going  to  pieces,  and  the  other 
parts  could  not  long  hold  together.  The  tides,  by  being  low, 
together  with  the  sand-bar  that  had  been  formed  by  the  wash- 
ing of  the  sea  from  the  bow  of  the  wreck  to  the  beach,  had 
very  much  lessened  the  danger  of  communicating  with  the 
shore  during  the  day;  but  it  was  now  returning  to  SAveep 
everything  from  the  Avreck,  aided  by  the  Avind,  which  blew  a 
gale  on  shore  every  night.  To  remain  on  the  wreck  or  to  go 
on  shore  was  almost  certain  death.  The  boat  could  no  longer 
be  kept  afloat  alongside;  and  being  without  provisions  and 
water,  if  they  put  to  sea  they  must  soon  perish.  They  had 
neither  oars  nor  rudder  to  the  boat,  nor  compass  nor  quadrant 
to  direct  their  course,  but  as  it  was  their  only  chance,  they 
resolved  to  try  and  get  to  sea,  expecting,  nevertheless,  that 
they  would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  first  surf,  and  thus  be 
launched  into  eternity  altogether. 

In  the  first  place  a man  was  sent  on  shore  to  get  the  two 
broken  oars  that  were  still  lying  there,  while  another  made  his 
way  into  the  hold  in  search  of  fresh  water.  He  dived  in  at  the 
hatchway,  which  was  covered  Avith  water,  and  after  coming  up 
under  the  deck  on  the  larboard  side,  found,  as  he  expected, 
just  room  enough  to  breathe,  and  to  work  among  the  floating 
fcasks,  planks,  and  wreck  of  the  hold.  After  much  labour  he 
ound  a water-cask  partly  full,  and  the  bung  tight,  with  which  ' 
a small  keg,  after  much  trouble,  was  filled,  and  a good  drink 
given  to  each  man.  The  man  now  returned  with  the  oars,  and  j 
then  went  again,  of  his  oAvn  accord,  and  got  tlie  bag  of  dollars.  ; 
The  got  the  small  boat’s  sails  into  the  ^at,  "with  a spar  that 


would  do  for  a mast,  and  the  brig’s  fore-topmast  staysail,  the 
keg  of  water,  a few  pieces  of  salt  pork,  a live  pig,  •weighing 
about  twenty  pounds,  and  a few  damaged  figsi.  Everything 
being  now  ready,  the  captain  earnestly  endeavoured  to  en- 
courage the  crew  ih  their  dangerous  attempt,  representing  to 
them,  that  it  was  far  better  for  them  to  be  swallo"wed  up 
altogether  by  the  ocean,  than  to  be  brutally  murdefed  by  the 
relentless  savages. 

As  they  surveyed  the  dangers  that  surrounded  them,  wave 
followed  wave,  breaking  with  a dreadful  crash  just  outside  (k 
them,  that  there  appeared  fto  possibility  of  their  getting  safely 
beyond  the  breakers,  without  a special  interference  of  Provi- 
dence in  their  behalf,  and  which  interference,  in  any  case^  the 
captain  had  always  before  doubted.  Every  one  trembled  With 
dreadful  apprehension,  and  each  imagined  that  the  moment 
they  ventured  past  the  vessel’s  stern,  Would  be  his  lasti  The 
captain  then  said,  “ Let  us  pull  off  Our  hats,  my  shipmates  and 
companions  in  distress.”  It  Was  done  in  ah  instant,  when 
lifting  up  his  eyes  aUd  his  soUi  towards  hea-ren,  he  thus  fer- 
vently prayed;— 

“ Great  'Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  Universe,  who  now 
seest  our  distresses,  we  pray  thee  to  spare  our  lives,  and  permit 
us  to  pass  through  this  overwhelming  surf  into  the  open  sea : 
but  if  we  are  doomed  to  perish,  thy  Will  be  done  ; We  commit 
our  souls  to  the  mercy  of  thee  our  God  who  gavest  them:  and, 
oh,  universal  Father,  protect  and  preser-Ve  our  widows  and 
children.” 

At  this  very  moment  the  winds,  as  if  by  Divine  command, 
ceased  to  blow.  They  immediately  hauled  the  boat  out.  The 
dreadful  surges  that  were  nearly  brushing  upon  them,  suddenly, 
subsided,  making  a path  for  their  boat  about  twenty  yards  Avide,  i 
through  which  they  rowed  her  out  as  smoothly  as  if  she  had 
been  on  a river  in  a calm,  whilst  on  each  side  of  them,  and  not! 
more  than  ten  yards  distant,  the  surf  continued  to  ferebk  twenty : 
feet  high,  and  with  unabated  fury.  They  had  to  roW  nearly  a™ 
mile  in  this  manner,  when  all  were  so  fully  convinced  thatjj 
they  were  saved  by  the  interposition  of  Divine  ProAddence,  in 
this  particular  instance,  that  all  joined  in  returning  thanks  tdi 
the  Supreme  Being  for  his  bountiful  mercy. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  open  sea,  and  had  gained  some! 
distance  from  the  wreck,  the  surf  returned,  combing  behind  j 
them  with  the  same  force  as  on  each  side  o'f  the  boat.  They 
then  fitted  up  the  mast  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  and . 
set  the  small  boat’s  mainsail. 

They  were  now  fairly  launched  on  the  bosem  of  the  AVide 
ocean;  and,  trusting  in  that  Providence  who  had  already  shoAVr  : 
them  such  an  especial  mark  of, his  over-ruling  hand,  they  sailed; 
from  that  inhospitable  shore  where  they  had  experienced  noughl' 
but  relentless  cruelty.  | 

Captain  Riley  and  his  fellow-sufferers  had  not  long  depattec 
from  the  scene  of  their  misfortunes,  before  the  wind  veered  t(J 
the  eastward,  and  thereby  enabled  them  to  fetch  past  the  poih||| 
of  the  cape,  though  the  boat  had  neither  keel  hof  ru’ddet*.  ^ 
was  sunset  when  they  got  out,  and  night  coming  o'h  ; the  wind  I 
as  usual,  increased  to  a gale,  before  mofnlng,  SO  that  they  eX  j 
pected  every  moment  to  be  swallowed  tip  by  the  high  sea  VrhiOl  j 
was  running.  In  this  emergency  a constdtatlbn  'wa'is  held  as 
their  most  advisable  course  of  proceeding,  \vheh,  after  matuyl 
deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to  keep  to  sea.  J 

After  two  days  of  stormy  weather,  it  became  ffiofO  ffiodem« 
on  the  31st,  though  the  weather  was  still  very  thick  ahd  hairt* 
Their  pig  nearly  dead  for  the  want  of  water,  they  killed 
taking  especial  care  however  to  save  the  blood,  which  thg  j 
divided  among  them  and  drank,  as  their  thirst  was  how 
coming  almost  insupportable.  They  also  divided  the  prgS 
liver,  intestines,  &c.  between  them,  and  ate  some  of  thetn,  afl 
they  were  fresh,  to  satisfy,  in  some  measure,  their  extreme  th^S'* 
Thus  this  day  passed  away,  having  as  yet  seen  no  Vessel  t ■ 
relieve  them.  They  had  determined  to  save  theii*  urine  fcB 
drink,  Avhich  they  accordingly  did,  in  some  empty  bottles,  Vidiic  H 
they  had  in  the  boat,  and  found  great  relief  from  the  occasion!  * 
use  of  it;  for  being  obliged  to  labour  by  turns  to  keep  the  bo£* 
above  Avater,  their  thirst  was  much  more  severely  felt  than  m 
they  had  remained  still.  The  night  came  on  very  dark  ia,* 
lowering,  and  the  sky  seemed  big  -with  an  impending 
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the  wind  blew  hard  from  the  N.E.,  and  before  midnight  the  sea  j 
combed  into  the  boat  in  such  quantities,  that  several  times  she 
was  more  than  half  full  of  water.  All  hands  were  earnestly 
employed  in  baling  out  the  water  with  hats,  and  anything  else 
they  could  find,  each  firmly  believing  that  his  final  hour  had 
arrived,  and  confidently  expecting  that  every  «pproaching  wave 
would  bury  him  for  ever  in  a watery  grave. 

The  boat  rocked  like  an  old  basket,  letting  in  water  at  every 
seam  and  split,  her  timbers  working  out  or  breaking  off".  The 
nails  that  had  been  put  in  while  they  were  last  on  shore  were 
kept  from  entirely  drawing  out,  merely  by  the  pressure  of  the 
water,  acting  on  the  outside  of  the  boat.  Vivid  fiashes  of 
lightning  shot  across  the  gloom  and  rendered  the  scene  doubly 
terrific. 

Amidst  these  accumulated  horrors  the  morning  broke;  it  was 
the  first  of  September.  Thirst  pressed  upon  them,  which 
they  could  only  allay  by  wetting  their  mouths  twice  a day  with 
a few  drops  of  wine  and  water,  and  as  many  times  with  their 
own  urine.  All  this  day  and  the  succeeding  night  the  wind 
continued  to  blow  with  increasing  violence,  and  the  boat  to 
work  and  leak  as  much  as  before.  Worn  down  with  fatigues 
and  long  continued  hunger  and  thirst,  scorched  by  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  no  vessel  appearing  to  relieve  them,  their 
little  store  of  water  diminishing  as  well  as  their  strength,  every 
hope  of  succour  by  meeting  with  a vessel  entirely  failed  them, 
30  that  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  of  September,  the  captain 
represented  to  his  companions,  that  as  they  were  still  alive 
after  enduring  so  many  trials,  it  was  his  advice  to  put  about 
and  make  towards  the  coast  again;  that  if  they  continued  at 
j?a  they  must  inevitably  perish,  and  that  they  could  but  perish 
n returning  to  the  land;  that  they  might  still  exist  four  or  five 
lays  longer,  by  means  of  the  water  and  provisions  that  re- 
nained,  and  that  it  might  be  the  will  of  Providence  to  send 
;hem  on  the  coast  where  their  vessel  had  been  Avrecked,  and 
vhere,  perhaps,  means  were  prepared  to  bring  about  their  de> 
iverance  and  restoration  to  their  country  and  their  familiei. 
-4J1  seemed  convinced  that  it  was  so,  and  they  immediately 
Dut  about  with  a kind  of  cheerfulness  such  as  had  not  brightened 
;heir  countenances  since  the  occurrence  of  their  first  disaster. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  they  discovered  land,  and  con- 
inued  to  approach  it,  driving  along  to  the  southward  by  a 
wift  current,  roaring  like  a strong  tide  in  a narrow  rocky 
)assage,  until  sunset.  The  surf  was  breaking  high  among  the 
•ocks  near  the  shore,  and  they  being  now  very  near  the  land, 
niind  seeing  a small  spot  that  bore  the  appearance  of  a sand 
j|)each,  they  made  towards  it.  They  were  instantly  carried  on 
*he  top  of  a tremendous  wave  upon  the  sand,  so  that  when  the 
| urf  retired  they  were  high  and  dry.  Without  them,  and  in 
he  track  they  came,  numerous  fragments  of  rock  reared  their 
raggy  heads,  over  which  the  surf  foamed,  as  it  retired,  with  a 
readful  roaring.  They  got  out  of  the  boat  and  carried  up  the 
ittle  remains  of  their  water  and  provisions,  and  the  night 
cming  on  soon  after,  they  busied  themselves  in  preparing  a 
lace  in  the  sand  to  lie  On,  where,  after  wetting  their  mouths 
dth  water,  and  eating  a few  slices  of  pork  they  laid  down  to 
est. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  September,  as  soon  as  it  was 
ght,  being  much  refreshed  by  their  undisturbed  sleep,  they 
greed  to  leave  ^1  they  had  that  was  cumbrous  and  heavy,  and 
:y  to  make  their  way  to  the  eastward,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
place  to  dig  for  water,  while  they  had  strength  yet  remaining; 
r to  get  to  the  surface  of  the  land  above  them,  where  they 
oped  to  find  some  herbage  or  vegetable  juice  to  allay,  in  some 
egree,  the  burning  thirst,  which  now  became  more  painful 
lan  ever,  by  their  catching  a few  muscles  that  were  found  on 
le  rocks  and  which  were  extremely  salt. 

Having  agreed  to  keep  together  and  to  render  each  other 
lutual  assistance,  they  divided  among  them  the  little  water 
ley  had,  each  one  receiving  his  share  in  a bottle,  in  order  to 
reserve  it  as  long  as  possible;  and  then  taking  a araall  piece 
r two  of  pork  which  they  hung  on  their  backs,  either  in  a 
lare  shirt  or  a piece  of  canvasss  they  bent  their  way  towards 
le  east,  leaving  all  their  clothes,  but  those  they  had  on  and 
ifeir  jackets.  Before  starting,  the  captain  buried  the  bag  of 
ollars,  and  induced  each  man  to  do  the  same  by  every  one  he 


had  about  him,  as  he  w?.s  convinced  that  money  had  been  the 
cause  of  their  former  ill-treatment,  by  tempting  the  natives 
to  practice  cruel  and  treacherous  means,  in  order  to  extort  it 
from  them.  They  now  proceeded,  as  well  as  they  were  able, 
close  to  the  water’s  side.  ’ 

The  land  was  either  nearly  perpendicular  or  jutted  over  their 
heads,  rising  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet.  Their 
journey  was  perilous  in  the  extreme;  sometimes  forced  to 
climb  over  masses  of  sharp  and  craggy  rocks,  from  two  to  three 
hundred  feet  in  height,  then  to  descend  again  by  letting  them- 
selves doAvn  from  rock  to  rock,  until  they  reached  the  water’s 
edge;  now  waiting  for  a surf  to  retire,  while  they  rushed,  one 
by  one,  past  a steep  point  up  to  their  necks  in  water,  to  the 
rocks  more  favourable  on  the  other  side,  by  clinging  fast  hold 
to  which  they  kept  themselves  from  being  washed  away  by 
the  next  surf,  until,  with  each  other’s  assistance,  they  clambered 
up  beyond  the  reach  of  the  billows.  The  beating  of  the 
ocean  and  the  force  of  the  currents,  against  this  coast,  had 
undermined  the  precipices  in  such  a manner,  that  vast  masses 
of  rock,  sand,  and  gravel  had  given  way  and  tumbled  to  the 
shore.  Rocks  falling  on  rocks  had  formed  chasms  through 
which,  at  times,  they  had  to  pass  for  a long  distance,  and  sur- 
mounting one  obstacle  it  only  seemed  to  open  to  their  view 
another  still  more  dangerous.  At  one  place  they  were  obliged  to 
climb  along  on  a narrow  ledge  of  rocks,  between  forty  and  fifty 
feet  high,  and  not  more  than  eight  inches  broad,  those  at  their 
backs,  being  perpendicular ; and  a little  higher  up  huge  pieces  that 
had  been  broken  off  from  near  the  surface,  and  stopped  on  their 
way  down  by  other  fragments,  seemed  to  totter,  as  if  on  a 
pivot,  directly  over  their  heads,  whilst  the  least  slip  must  have 
plunged  them  into  the  dreadful  abyss  below,  where  the  foaming 
surges  would  instantly  have  dashed  them  to  pieces  against  the 
rocks.  Their  shoes  were  nearly  all  worn  off,  their  feet  were 
lacerated  and  bleeding,  the  rays  of  the  sun  striking  on  their 
emaciated  bodies,  heated  them,  as  they  thought,  nearly  to 
dissolution ; and  under  the  towering  cliffs  there  was  not  a breath 
of  air  to  fan  their  blood,  which  was  almost  boiling. 

Thus  passed  this  day  with  them,  and  when  night  came  on  it 
brought  with  it  new  distresses.  They  had  advanced  along  the 
coast  not  more  than  about  four  miles  this  day,  with  all  the 
exertions  they  were  capable  of,  without  finding  any  change  for 
the  better,  in  their  local  situation,  whilst  their  strength  was 
continually  diminishing,  and  no  circumst-anoe  occurred  which 
could  in  any  way  revive  thier  hopes. 

They  spent  the  two  succeeding  days  in  clambering  among 
the  rocks  under  the  high  cliffs,  suffering  from  hunger,  till,  after 
unremitted  exertions,  they  found  a pla^  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  ascend  to  the  plain  above,  where  no  object  was  seen 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach — not  a tree,  a shrub,  or  a blade  of 
grass  that  might  afford  the  smallest  relief  to  e£{uring  nature. 
They  travelled  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  till  a little  aftor  sunset, 
when,  as  the  captain  was  encouraging  his  men  to  proceed,  one  of 
them  exclaimed,  “I  think  I see  a light.”  It  was  the  light  of  a fire. 

Joy  thrilled  through  their  reini  iike  the  spark  of  an  electric 
shock,  and  hope  once  more  revived  them;  they  however, 
determined  to  wait  till  the  morning  before  they  presented  them- 
selvesto  the  Arabs.  On  the  morningofthe  13th  of  September  t’ney 
agreed  to  go  forward  and  meet  the  natives,  who,  as  soon  as  they 
discovered  them,  came  running  towards  them  in  the  most 
frantic  manner,  with  drawn  scimitars,  and  stripped  them  of 
every  thing  they  had  on,  amid  the  most  frantic  yells.  A fierce 
contention  then  ensued  between  the  savages  with  respect  to 
dividing  the  plunder  and  the  prisoners,  they  cut  each  other 
with  their  scimitars  in  the  most  horrid  manner,  so  that  the 
blood  ran  down  in  streams. 

After  watering  their  camels  and  loading  them,  and  their 
other  preparations  being  concluded,  the  Arabs  departed  for  the 
interior;  and  the  unfortunate  crew  of  the  Commerce  were 
forced  to  walk  and  drive  the  camels,  while  the  sand  was  so  soft 
and  yielding,  that  they  sunk  up  to  their  knees  at  every  step. 
Thus  they  mounted  the  sand  hills,  the  blazing  heat  of  the  sun’s 
rays  dashing  on  their  naked  bodies,  and  reflected  from  the 
sand,  their  feet  and  legs  cut  to  the  bone  by  the  sharp  craggy 
rocks  and  stones,  in  addition  to  their  excessive  weakness, 
which  the  dysentry  had  increased,  rendered  their  passage  up 
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through  this  chasm  or  hollow  so  severe,  that  they  were  almost 
deprived  of  life.  Captain  Riley  became  so  exhausted,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  stop  in  the  sand,  until,  by  the  application  of  a 
stick  to  his  back,  by  their  drivers,  he  was  forced  up  to  its  level 
where  they  made  the  camels  lie  down  to  rest.  ^ 

The  Arabs  had  been  much  amused  at  observmg  the  difficulty 
of  the  sailors  in  ascending  the  height,  and  kept  up  a continual 
laugh,  while  they  were  whipping  them  forwar(h  women 

and  children  were  also  on  foot,  and  went  up  without  the 
est  difficulty  or  inconvenience,  though  it  was  extpinely  hard 
for  the  camels  to  mount;  and  before  they  got  to  the  top,  they 

were  covered  with  sweat  and  froth.  « , « 

. : Having  selected  five  camels  for  the  purpose,  one  for  each  of 
those  who  were  to  ride,  they  put  them  on  the  humps,  to  which 
they  were  obliged  to  chng  by  grasping  the  long  hair  with  both 
hands.  Captain  Riley  states,  that  the  back-bone  of  the  one  he 


was  on  was  only  covered  with  skin,  and  as  sharp  as  the  edge  of 
an  oar’s  blade;  his  belly  being  distended  with  water,  made  him 
perfectly  smooth,  leaving  no  projection  of  the  hips  to  keep  him 
from  slipping  off  behind,  and  his  back  was  as  steep  as  the  roof 
of  a house,  and  so  broad  across  as  to  keep  his  legs  extended  to 
their  utmost  stretch.  In  this  manner  he  was  slipping  down  to 
his  tail  every  moment;  he  was,  however,  forced  to  keep  on, 
while  the  camel,  rendered  restive  at  the  sight  of  his  strange 
rider,  was  all  the  time  running  about  among  the  drove,  and 
making  a most  woeful  bellowing;  and  as  they  have  neither 
bridles,  halters,  nor  anything  whereby  to  guide  or  govern  them, 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  stick  on  as  well  as  he  could. 

The  Arabs,  both  men  and  women,  were  very  anxious  to 
know  where  they  had  been  cast  on  shore,  whether  to  the  east- 
ward or  westward;  and  being  satisfied  on  that  point,  as  soon 
as  they  had  placed  them  on  the  camels  and  given  the  women 


directions  how  to  steer,  they  each  mounted  his  camel,  seated 
themselves  on  the  small  round  saddle,  and  then  crossing  their 
legs  on  the  animal’s  shoulders,  set  off  to  the  westward  at  a good 
trot,  leaving  the  poor  prisoners  in  charge  of  the  women,  some 
of  whom  were  on  foot,  and  urged  the  camels  forward  as  fast 
as  they  could  run.  The  heavy  motions  of  the  camel,  not  un- 
like that^  of  a small  vessel  in  a heavy  head-beat  sea,  were  so 
violent,  aided  by  the  sharp  back-bone,  as  very  soon  to  exco- 
riate parts  of  their  bodies.  The  inside  of  their  legs  were  also 
so  dreadfully  chafed,  that  the  blood  dripped  from  their  heels; 
whfie  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  had  scorched  and  blistered 
their  bodies,  so  that  they  were  covered  with  sores,  without  any- 
thing to  administer  relief.  Thus  bleeding  and  smarting  under 
jthe  most  excruciating  pain,  they  continued  to  advance  in  a 
south-east,  direction,  on  a plain,  flat,  hard  surface  of  sand,- 
■gravel,  and  rock,  covered  with  small  sharp  stones. 


It  seemed  as  if  their  bones  would  have  been  dislocated  at 
every  step;  hungry  and  thirsty,  the  night  came  on,  and  no  in- 
dication of  stopping;  the  cold  night  wind  began  to  blow,  chill-' 
ing  their  blood,  which  ceased  to  trickle  down  their  lacerated 
legs,  yet  acting  on  their  blistered  skins,  increased  the  intensity 
of  their  pains  beyond  desci’iption.  They  begged  to  be  perf 
raitted  to  get  off,  but  the  women  paid  no  attention  to  their  en-^ 
treaties,  intent  only  on  getting  forward.  They  designedly’ 
slipped  off  the  camels  when  going  at  full  trot,  risking  to  break 
their  necks  by  the  fall,  and  trying  to  excite  their  compassion' 
to  get  a drink  of  water,  which  the  Arabs  call  sherbet;  but  the 
women  paid  no  attention  to  their  prayers,  and  compelling  those 
who  had  fallen  to  remount,  they  kept  the  camels  running  faster 
than  before. 

Captain  Riley  observes,  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
attempted  to  walk  barefoot  since  he  was  a school-boy,  and  here 
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they  "Were  compelled  to  keep  up  with  the  camels,  running  oyer 
the  stones,  which  were  nearly  as  sharp  as  gun-flints,  and  cutting 
their  feet  to  the  bone  at  erery  step.  It  was  here  that  his  for- 
titude and  philosophy  failed  to  support  him ; he  cursed  his  fate 
aloud,  and  wished  that  he  had  rushed  into  the  sea  before  he 
gave  himself  up  to  these  merciless  beings  in  human  form.  It 
was  now  too  late;  he  would  have  put  an  immediate  end  to  his 
existence,  but  had  neither  knife  nor  any  other  weapon  with 
which  to  perform  the  deed.  He  searched  for  a stone,  intending, 
if  he  could  find  a loose  one  sufficiently  large,  to  knock  out  his 
brains  with  it,  but  his  search  proved  in  vain.  This  paroxysm 
passed  off*  in  a minute  or  two,  his  reason  returned,  and  he  recol- 
lected that  his  life  was  in  the  hands  of  the  power  that  gave  it, 
and  that  “ the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  would  do  right.”  Then 
running  with  all  his  remaining  strength,  he  soon  came  up  with 
the  camels,  regardless  of  his  feet  and  the  pain  he  was  suffering; 
and  felt  perfectly  resigned,  and  willing  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
Providence  and  the  fate  that  awaited  him. 

At  daylight  on  the  15th  September,  they  were  all  called  on  to 
proceed.  The  females  struck  their  tents,  and  packed  them  on 
camels,  together  with  all  their  goods,  while  they  made  the  poor 
i seamen  walk  and  keep  up  with  the  camels,  though  they  were 
80  stiff*  and  sore  all  over,  that  they  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
crying  out  at  every  step,  such  was:.their  intense  agony;  and 
still  pursuing  their  route  to  the  south-east.  In  the  course  of 
the  morning  the  captain  met  !Mr.  Williams,  in  a most  dreadful 
state;  he  had  been  riding  for  about  three  hours  in  the  most  ex- 
jruciating  torture:  he  was  still  entirely  naked,  his  skin  had 
leen  burned  off*,  and  his  whole  body  was  so  exceedingly  inflamed 
md  swelled,  as  well  as  his  face,  that  he  could  only  be  recognised 

1)y  his  voice.  He  said  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  sleep  naked 
n the  open  air  every  night,  that  his  life  was  fast  wasting  away 
imid  the  most  dreadful  torments,  that  he  could  not  live  one  day 
aore  in  such  misery,  and  that  his  mistress  had  that  morning 
aken  pity  on  him  and  anointed  his  body  with  grease.  “ But,” 
aid  he,  mournfully,  “ I cannot  live.  Should  you  ever  get  clear 
f this  dreadful  place,  and  be  restored  to  your  country,  tell  my 
ear  wife  that  my  last  breath  was  spent  in  prayers  for  her  hap- 
iness.”  He  could  say  no  more,  for  tears  choked  his  utterance, 
[is  master  at  this  instant  arrived,  and  drove  on  his  camel, 
hich  was  a large  one,  and  moved  forward  with  very  heavy 
lotions ; and  as  he  turned  from  him,  the  captain  could  see  the 
lood  trickling  down  the  sides  of  the  camel  and  off*  his  feet. 

I In  this  way,  sometimes  riding,  sometimes  walking,  they 
jntinued  to  wander  over  the  desert  in  different  directions, 
ifFering  intensely  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  the 
)ld  winds  at  night.  Receiving  no  nourishment  during  this 
?riod,  with  the  exception  of  about  half  a pint  of  camel’s 
ilk  per  day,  hunger  had  preyed  on  them  to  such  a degree, 
iiat  they  even  bit  off*  the  flesh  from  their  arms.  In  one  in- 
ance,  the  captain  was  forced  to  tie  the  arms  of  one  of  the 
; en  behind  him,  and  in  another  instance,  two  of  the  men 
t iving  caught  one  of  the  boys,  about  four  years  of  age,  out  of 
r ?ht  of  the  tents,  were  about  to  dash  out  his  brains  with  a 
• one,  for  the  purpose  of  eating  his  flesh  : he  luckily  came  up 
: d rescued  the  child  from  their  voracity.  They  were  so 
intic  with  hunger,  as  to  insist  upon  having  one  meal  of  his 
!sh,  when  they  would  die  willingly. 

At  length,  on  the  21st  of  September,  about  the  middle  of 
e day,  two  strangers  arrived,  riding  two  camels  loaded  with 
ods.  Their  names  were  Sidi  Hamet  and  Seid,  from  the 
ufines  of  Morocco.  Hamet  was  fortunately  on  his  way  to 
orocco ; and  after  much  debate  and  altercation  with  the 
■ ' mers,  he  succeeded  in  purchasing  five  of  the  wretched  suf- 
■ ^ -ers,  viz.  Captain  Riley,  Mr.  Savage,  Horace,  Clark,  and 
. I irns,  vith  a view  of  carrying  them  to  Swearah  or  ^loga- 
, I ce,  wh^re  Captain  Riley  assured  him,  they  would  be 
1 leemed  the  moment  they  arrived.  This  stipulation  was 
' I ifirmed  to  the  satisfaction  of  Hamet,  after  having  exacted 
: m Captain  Riley  the  most  solemn  protestations  that  he 
I >ke  the  truth,  assuring  him,  that  if  it  proved  otherwise,  his 
‘ n life,  and  the  perpetual  slavery  of  his  companions,  would 
] the  forfeit.  Sidi  Hamet’s  means  did  not  allow  him  to 
1 'chase  any  more  of  the  crew,  and  they  were  left  behind, 
* ttered  in  different  parts  of  the  desert.  The  sufferers  had 
1 reason  U regret  their  change  of  master;  Hamet  was, 


comparatively,  a humane  man.  He  bought  an  old  camel, 
nearly  dead  with  age,  which  he  killed,  and  allowed  them  a 
plentiful  repast  on  its  blood  and  entrails  ; he  made  shoes  for 
them  of  its  skin,  and  gave  each  a piece  of  old  blanket  or 
goat’s-skin  to  protect  him  from  the  sun.  Thus  clad  and 
refreshed,  they  started  on  their  northern  tour  across  the 
desert.  The  company  consisted  of  Sidi  Hamet,  Seid,  a young 
Arab,  the  five  prisoners,  and  three  camels  ; and  they  began 
their  march  about  the  1st  of  October. 

In  a few  days  they  arrived  at  a part  of  the  desert  which 
was  very  sandy,  so  that  they  sunk  in  nearly  up  to  the  knees 
at  each  step,  in  sand  that  was  scorching  hot.  The  camels 
were,  therefore,  stopped,  and  all  of  them  mounted  on  them, 
when,  on  their  rising  up,  they  saw  before  them  vast  numbers 
of  immense  sand-hills,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  from  the  north  to  the  south,  heaped  up  in  a most  ter- 
rific manner ; they  soon  arrived  among  them,  and  were  struck 
with  horror  at  the  sight : huge  mountains  of  loose  sand  piled 
up  like  drifted  snow,  towered  two  hundred  feet  above  their 
heads,  on  every  side,  and  seemed  to  threaten  destruction 
to  the  whole  party.  The  loose  sands  blew  before  the 
trade-winds,  cutting  their  flesh  like  hailstones,  and  very 
often  covering  them  from  each  other’s  sight,  while  the 
gusts  which  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  were 
rushing  by. 

After  a painful  march  on  the  desert  they  came  in  sight  ot 
the  ocean,  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  travelled  along 
the  coast.  On  the  17th,  the  black  tops  of  high  mountains 
appeared  in  the  distant  horizon,  to  the  eastward,  and  soon 
after  they  came  to  the  cultivated  land. 

On  the  22nd  of  October  they  went  forward,  driving 
their  own  camels  only,  and  Hassan  having  taken  the 
oung  one,  they  had  but  three  remaining,  so  they  rode 
y turns,  crossing  the  deep  hollows  which  had  been  worn 
down  by  the  rains  and  other  causes,  until  the  afternoon, 
when  they  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  sea-beach  to 
get  past  one  of  those  deep  places,  whose  sides  were  so  steep 
as  to  render  a passage  down  it  impracticable.  When  they 

f;ained  the  beach  they  found  themselves  on  a narrow  strip  of 
and,  which  was  then  dry,  the  tide  being  out ; this  extended 
in  length  eight  or  ten  miles,  but  from  the  water’s  edge  to  the 
perpendicular  cliff's  on  their  right,  not  more  than  ten  yards  : 
these  cliffk  appeared  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height.  As  thej'  proceeded  along  this  narrow  beach,  and  had 
passed  over  half  its  length,  the  h^uge  clifik  overhanging  them 
on  their  right,  and  the  ocean  on  their  left,  just  as  they  were 
turning  a point,  they  observed  four  men,  each  armed  with  a 
scimitar  and  a musket,  spring  from  beneath  some  jutting 
rocks  to  intercept  their  march.  Their  masters  were  at  this 
time  on  their  camels,  but  they  instantly  jumped  off,  at  the 
same  time  preparing  their  guns.  To  retreat  would  betray 
fear  and  lead  to  inevitable  destruction,  so  they  determined  to 
advance  two  against  four,  and  Sidi  Hamet,  though  in  so  weak 
a state  as  to  be  thought  incapable  of  walking,  before  he  saw 
these  men,  now  ran  towards  them  with  his  musket  in  his 
hand,  while  Seid,  the  cruel  coward,  lagged  behind ; so  true  it 
is.  that  the  most  generous  and  humane  men  are  always  the 
most  courageous.  The  foe  was  but  a few  paces  from  them, 
and  stood  in  a line  across  the  beach.  Sidi  Hamet  holding 
his  gun  ready  to  fire,  demanded  if  it  were  peace,  while  he 
eyed  their  countenances  to  see  if  they  were  deceitful.  One 
of  them  answered,  It  is  peace,”  and  extended  his  hand  to 
receive  that  of  Sidi  Hamet,  who  gave  his  right  hand,  suspect- 
ing no  treachery  ; but  the  fellow  grasped  it  fast,  and  would 
have  shot  him  and  Seid  in  a moment,  but  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture two  of  Ilassan’s  men  came  in  sight,  running  like  the 
wind  towards  them,  each  having  a good  double-barrelled  gun 
in.his  hand,  all  ready  to  fire.  The  robbers  saw  them  as  they 
turned  the  point,  and  the  fellow  who  had  siezed  Sidi  Hamet’s 
hand  instantly  let  go,  turning  the  affair  off  with  a loud  laugh, 
and  saying  he  only  did  it  to  frighten  him.  His  excuse  was 
deemed  sufficient,  merely  because  they  were  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  resent  the  insult ; and  they  accordingly  proceeded 
on  : but  these  fellows,  who  were  stout  and  active,  hovered 
g.round  the  poor  prisoners,  endeavouring  to  separate  them 
from  their  masters,  with  the  view  of  seizing  on  them  as  their 
own  ; which  Sidi  Hamet  observing,  ordered  them  to  keep 
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close  to  the  camels’  heels,  while  he  and  his  company  kept 
between  them  and  the  banditti. 

When  the  robbers  found  the  master  too  vigilant  for  them, 
they  took  French  leave,  running  along  the  beach  with  incre- 
dible swiftness,  and  taking  up  and  throwing  stones,  that  would 
weigh  from  six  to  eight  pounds,  with  a jerk  that  made  them 
whiz  through  the  air  like  cannon-balls.  They  threw  them 
against  the  rocks,  which  resounded  with  the  blow,  and  many 
of  the  stones  were  dashed  to  pieces  as  they  struck,  that  they 
would  certainly  have  killed  a man  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
yards. 

Soon  after  this  event,  the  brothers  drove  off  some  camels 
which  they  were  obliged  to  restore.  The  disappointment  about 
which  produced  a terrific  quarrel  respecting  the  division  of 
their  slaves.  They  clutched  each  other  like  Hons,  and  with 
fury  in  their  looks,  each  tried  to  throw  the  other  to  the  ground; 
though  Seid  was  the  largest  and  stoutest  man,  they  writhed 
and  twined  in  every  shape  until  both  fell;  but  Sidi  Hamet  was 
undermost.  Fire  seemed  to  flash  from  their  eyes,  while  they 
twisted  round  each  other  like  a couple  of  serpents,  until  Sidi 
Hamet,  by  superior  activity  or  skill,  disengaged  himself  from 
his  brother’s  grasp,  and  both  sprang  upon  their  feet.  Instantly 
they  snatched  their  muskets  at  the  same  moment,  and  each 
retiring  a few  paces  with  great  rapidity  and  indignation,  tore 
the  cloth  covers  from  their  guns,  and  presented  them  to  each 
other’s  breasts  with  dreadful  fury.  Sidi  Hamet  having  had  a 
moment’s  reflection,  whilst  priming  and  cocking  his  piece,  dis- 
charged both  barrels  in  the  air,  and  presented  his  naked  breast 
to  Seid,  who  declined  firing;  but  wreaked  his  vengeance  on 
Mr.  Savage  and  the  boy  Horace,  the  latter  of  whom  he  seized 
by  the  breast  and  dashed  him  on  the  ground  with  all  his  force. 
The  violence  of  the  blow  was  such  that  he  lay  stretched  on  the 
ground  apparently  dead,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  re- 
covered. 

After  sufiering  great  hardships,  the  party  arrived  at  Wid- 
noon,  or  Kiver  Noon,  in  the  southern  part  of  Suse;  and  in 
three  days  after,  they  reached  the  village  of  Stucau  For- 
tunately, Mr.  Wiltshire,  the  English  consul  at  Mogadore, 
agreed  to  ransom  them,  and  they  proceeded  towards  that  place. 

They  continued  their  journey  without  any  material  interrup- 
tion until  they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Mogadore  or  Swearah. 
Here  their  deliverer,  who  had  received  news  of  their  coming, 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  was  prepared  to  behold  some  of 
the  most  miserable  objects  that  his  imagination  could  paint. 
He  led  his  horse  along  the  south  angle,  and  near  the  wall;  Kais 
was  by  his  side,  when  at  an  opening  past  the  corner.  Captain 
Riley  heard  Rais  exclaim,  in  Spanish,  “ There  they  are.”  At 
this  sound  they  looked  up  and  beheld  their  deliverer,  who,  at 
that  instant,  had  turned  his  eyes  upon  them.  He  started  back 
with  surprise,  and,  for  a moment,  the  blood  seemed  to  fly  from 
his  face;  but  recovering  himself  a little,  he  rushed  forward, 
and  clasping  Captain  Riley  to  his  breast,  exclaimed,  “Welcome 
to  my  arms,  my  dear  sir;  this  is  truly  a happy  moment.”  He 
then  took  each  of  the  others  by  the  hand,  and  welcomed  them 
to  their  Hberty,  while  tears  trickled  down  his  manly  cheeks  ; 
and  the  sudden  rush  of  all  the  generous  and  sympathetic  feel- 
ings of  his  nature,  nearly  choked  his  utterance;  then  raising 
his  eyes  towards  heaven,  he  said,  “ I thank  thee,  great  Author 
of  my  being,  for  thy  mercy  to  these  my  brothers.”  He  could 
add  no  more;  his  whole  frame  was  so  agitated,  that  his  strength 
failed  him,  and  he  sunk  to  the  ground.  They,  on  their  part, 
could  only  look  up  towards  heaven  in  silent  adoration,while  their 
hearts  swelled  with  indescribable  sensations  of  love  and  grati- 
tude to  the  all- wise,  the  all-powerful,  and  ever-merciful  God  of 
the  universe,  who  had  conducted  them  through  so  many  dread- 
ful scenes  of  danger  and  suffering,  had  controlled  the  passions 
and  disposed  the  hearts  of  the  barbarous  Arabs  in  their  favour, 
and  had  finally  brought  them  to  the  arms  of  such  a friend. 
Tears  of  joy  streamed  from  their  eyes,  and  Rais  bel  Cassin  was 
so  much  affected  at  this  interview,  that  in  order  to  conceal  his 
weeping,  he  hid  himself  behind  the  wall;  for  the  Moors  as  well 
as  the  Arabs  hold  the  shedding  of  tears  to  be  a womanish  and 
degrading  weakness.  After  a short  pause,  when  Mr.  Wiltshire 
had  in  some  measure  recovered,  he  said,  “ Come,  my  friends, 
let  us  go  to  the  city,  my  house  is  already  prepared  for  your 


reception.”  The  mules  were  led  up,  and  they  were  placed  or! 
them,  and  rode  off  slowly  towards  Mogadore. 

On  their  arrival  at  Mogadore,  Mr.  Wiltshire  conducted  then 
to  his  house,  had  them  all  washed,  clothed,  and  fed,  and  spareci 
no  pains  nor  expense  in  procuring  comfort,  and  administering^ 
with  his  own  hand,  night  and  day,  such  refreshments  as  theii 
late  sufferings  and  debility  required.  Of  the  miserable  con- 
dition to  which  these  men  had  been  reduced,  one  instance  wil 
suffice  to  show.  Captain  Riley  says,  “ I was  weighed  at  the 
instance  of  hlr.  Wiltshire,  and  fell  short  ninety  pounds,  thougl:i 
my  usual  weight  for  the  last  ten  years  had  been  over  twe; 
hundred  pounds.  The  weight  of  my  companions  was  less  thar 
I dare  to  mention,  for  I apprehend  it  would  not  be  beHeved  thal| 
the  bodies  of  men,  retaining  the  vital  spark,  should  not  havt 
weighed  forty  pounds.” 


LOSS  OF  THE  SHIP,  GANGES, 

Which  foundered  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  May  29,  1807,  T 
Harington  Commander,  and  of  the  Miraculous  Preservation  ojr. 
all  the  Crew, 

The  Ganges  had  been  in  a leaky  state  for  some  time  previous 
to  the  unfortunate  accident  which  happened  to  her;  indeed  sc  i 
much  so,  as  to  render  it  indispensably  necessary  that  sh^| 
should  proceed  under  eas}^  sail,  and  that  the  most  prudent  and  ^ 
cautious  measm’es  should  be  adopted  by  the  captain  and  officers 
in  the  conduct  of  her. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1807,  it  was  Captain  Harington’s  mis-’lj 
fortune  to  separate  in  a gale  of  wind  from  his  Majesty’s  ship  j 
Concord,  and  the  Hon.  Company’s  ships,  viz.  Bengal,  Lady  Jane| 
Dundas,  Asia,  Walthamstow,  and  Alexander.  The  next  morh-'i 
ing,  the  Hon.  Company’s  ship  St.  Vincent,  only  being  in  sight, ij 
Captain  Harington  placed  himself  under  the  orders  of  Captainf] 
Jones,  who,  with  the  most  watchful  and  unceasing  care,  con-| 
tinned  to  keep  as  near  the  Ganges,  as  circumstances  would] 
admit,  from  that  time  till  the  day  on  which  she  foundered. 

On  that  day  (May  29)  they  had  light  airs,  and  cloudy  at  p.m, ; 
a light  breeze  and  fair  at  a.m,;  the  swell  much  gone  down,  but| 
the  ship  still  rolHng  dreadfully,  and  rendering  it  dangerous  for 
boats  to  take  persons  on  board,  whether  astern  or  alongside. 

At  a quarter  past  noon,  the  St.  Vincent  being  still  nearly 
four  miles  from  the  Ganges,  there  being  seven  feet  water  in  the 
well;  the  stern  post  being  now  four  inches  off  the  dead  wood,|| 
and  the  ship  ungovernable  by  the  helm;  got  the  launch  at  all 
risks  alongside,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  put  the  ladies  on 
board  of  her  out  of  the  stern  gallery,  though  the  raiHng  wasj 
cut  away  for  the  purpose.  j 

At  length,  at  three-quarters  past  noon,  the  launch  left  the^ 
Ganges,  with  all  the  passengers,  except  a Mr.  RolHston,  of  the 
Bombay  Civil  Establishment,  who  insisted,  in  a manner  the 
most  friendly  to  Captain  Harington,  and  the  most  honourable| 
to  himself,  in  remaining  on  board  until  he  and  his  officers 

quitted  the  ship.  , . , , ^ 

At  one  p.m.  the  yawl  left  them  with  the  sick  people,  anal 
some  others  of  the  ships  company  and  soldiers  of  his  Majesty ’si| 
77th  regiment  still  working  at  the  pumps,  with  unabated  vigourij: 
and  good  will.  At  three  p.m.  they  had  8 feet  water  in  the  well, I 
and  the  ship  was  settling  fast.  At  half-past  four  they  had  nisei 
feet  water  in  the  well,  and  the  launch  being  seen  on  her  return, 
the  people  were  called  up  from  the  pumps. 

Both  cutters  were  ^now  hoisted  out,  and  sent  off  us  full  as  ^ 
prudence  would  admit,  with  orders  not  to  return.  At  five,  the 
launch,  yawl,  and  one  of  St.  Vincent’s  boats,  came  alon^iae,  ' 
and  by  half-past  five  they  all  left  the  ship  completely  fiUed, 
the  third  and  fifth  officers  being  in  charge  of  the  launch  and’ 

^ Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  boat,  the  remainder 
of  the  crew  were  mustered,  and  there  being  forty -nine  men  | 
still  on  board,  (the  captain,  Mr.  Rolliston,  the  first,  fo  th,  an 
sixth  officers  included)  the  pumps  were  set  again  to  or  t,  a 
the  night  was  closing  in  fast,  and  the  St.  Vincent  stil  at  som 
distance  from  them. 
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At  six  p.m.  the  captain,  in  company  with  the  chief  officer, 
gunner,  and  carpenter,  visited  the  gun-room  for  the  last  time, 
and  found  that  the  head  of  the  stern-port  had  forsaken  the 
transom  full  six  inches;  the  gun-board- seam  of  the  counter 
iras  two  inches  open,  for  six  or  seven  feet  down  at  least;  the 
wood  ends  live  inches  off  the  stern-port^  and  all  the  counter- 
timber gone  at  the  heels. 

At  half- past  eight  p.m.  the  St.  Vincent  boat  and  the  yawl, 
once  more  came  alongside,  and  then  were  the  pumps  finally 
quitted  by  the  captain’s  orders.  The  two  boats  having  been 
j filled,  were  despatched  to  return  no  more.  About  five  minutes 
I afterwards  the  launch  came  up,  and  at  three-fourths  past  eight 
I the  captain,  Mr.  Rolliston,  first,  fourth,  and  sixth  officers,  with 
j Ul  that  remained  of  the  ship’s  company,  quitted  the  unfortunate 
j 3-anges,  with  three  cheers  from  all;  and  twenty  minutes  after- 
1 wards  they  got  on  board  the  St.  Vincent  in  safety,  where  they 
i were  most  humanely  and  affectionately  received  by  Captain 
j Jones. 

' At  the  time  of  the  last  party’s  quitting  the  Ganges,  she 
j lad  ten  feet  water  in  the  well,  and  had  settled  half  way  up  her 
j x?nds,  so  that  she  was  wholly  ungovernable  by  the  helm ; and 
I he  poop,  quarter-deck,  and  upper- works,  generally  were  in 
I notion.  Thus  her  destruction  was  inevitable. 

At  daylight,  the  St.  Vincent,  having  made  but  little  progress 
n the  night,  saw  the  Ganges  about  five  miles  off,  with  her 
aasts,  yards,  and  sails  in  the  same  situation  as  the  preceding 
vening.  At  seven  a.m.  Captain  Jones,  in  compliance  with 
’aptain  Harington’s  request,  bore  up  towards  her,  and  at  nine, 
lie  latter,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Rolliston,  the  chief,  and  fourth 
fficers,  and  a full  complement  of  men  for  the  boat,  pulled 
Dwards  her  in  the  launch,  with  the  hope  of  saving  some  part 
liowever  small)  of  the  property  on  board.  As  they  approached 
le  ship,  they  observed  the  water  running  out  of  the  scuttles  on 
le  gun-deck,  and  the  forecastle  was  at  times  buried  in  the 
aves.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  ship  being  evidently 
i a sinking  state,  they  eonceivedit  most  prudent  to  relinquish 
leir  object,  and  therefore  immediately  returned  to  the  St. 
incent,  at  that  time  not  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile 
istant. 

About  four  minutes  before  noon  they  got  alongside  of  her 
jain,  and  fortunate  it  was  they  did  so  ; for  scarcely  had  the 
unch  been  secured  in  that  situation,,  before  the  Ganges,  with 
iree  close-reefed  top-sails  set  upon  her  fore  and  main-yard 
uare,  cross-jack-yard  braced  up,  und  mizen  stay-sail-sheet 
t,  fore-sail  in  the  brails  and  helm  lashed  a-leo,  in  a most  ex^ 
aordinary  manner,  paid  off  before  the  wind,  and,  in  the 
pse  of  one  minute,  sunk  entirely,  going  down  head  fore- 
ost,  with  all  her  mast  standing,  except  the  rnain-top-mast, 
hich,  on  the  main-yard  touching  the  Water,  broke  off  at  the 
pe  and  fell  forwards,  leaving  on  the  minds  of  upwards  of 
ur  hundred  persons,  who  were  witnesses  to  this  most  awful 
ene,  an  impression,  which  perhaps,  by  the  feeling  heart  can 
! conceived,  but  never  by  the  ablest  pen  be  faithfully  de- 
ribed!  This  unfortunate  vessel  was  lost  off  the  Cape  of: 
ood  Hope,  in  lat.  38  deg.  22  min.  S long.  19  deg.  50  min.  E. 
Greenwich. 

Though  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  nine  persons  were 
board  the  Ganges  a few  hours  before  she  sunk,  yet  our 
iders  will,  no  doubt,  feel  great  satisfaction  when  we  state 
at  not  a single  life  was  lost.  This  general,  as  well  as 
raculous  preservation,  must  give  them  additional  pleasure, 
len  they  consider  thethen  state  of  the  weather,  which  must 
ve  rendered  the  hoisting  out  of  the  boats  extremely  diffi- 
It  and  dangerous.  The  officers  discharged  their  several 
ties  in  the  most  exemplary  manner  ; the  passengers  nobly 
d handsomely  offered  their  meritorious  services  in  a Very 
dngand  perilous  situation,  and  entered  into  them  imme- 
itely  on  being  accepted,  in  a manner  highly  honourable  to 
jmselves  and  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  captain  ; and 
th  respect  to  the  ship’s  company  (among  whom  may  be 
.seed  a number  of  men  of  his  Majesty’s77th  regiment  working 
ur  passage  honie),  they  united  allthegood  qualities  of  British 
imen  and  British  soldiers,  when  placed  together  in  scenes 
danger  and  distress,  till  they  could  no  longer  be  of  service 
the  cause  ia  which  they  were  engaged. 


ACCOUNT  OF  A CANADIAN  CANNIBAL. 

The  hardships,  at  one  time,  endured  by  those  adventurers, 
who  in  the  dreary  countries  around  Hudson’s  Bay,  in  North 
America,  were  engaged  in  commerce  with  the  Indians,  were 
sometimes  very  great.  The  severity  of  the  winter,  beginning 
as  early  as  October,  and  continuing  till  April,  the  scarcity  of 
provisions,  and  the  risk  they  were  continually  exposed  to, 
from  the  treachery  or  the  hostility  of  the  native  tribes,  all 
contributed  to  their  sufferings,  and  the  danger  and  un- 
pleasantness of  their  situation.  It  required  great  art  to  deal 
with  the  savages.  Notwithstanding  the  cruelty  of  the  latter, 
they  were  capable  ef  exhibiting  remarkable  instances  of  ge- 
nerosity and  kindness  ; but  they  had  no  self-denial,  and  were 
constantly  importuning  the  traders  for  rum,  which,  when  they 
received,  they  drank  in  immoderate  quantities.  When  they 
were  intoxicated,  neither  life  nor  property,  within  their 
reach,  were  safe.  Frequently  a whole  party  of  them  drank 
it  till  all  the  most  ferocious  passions  and  propensities  of  their 
nature  were  excited ; when,  sounding  their  terrific  war- 
whoop,  they  attacked  one  another,  and  killed  men,  women, 
and  children  indiscriminately.  In  consequence  of  which,  the 
servants  of  the  Canadian  companies  were  strictly  prohibited 
from  selling  spirituous  liquors  to  the  Indians  ; but  the  use  of 
rum  in  their  bartering  transactions  was  found  useful,  as  the 
traders  often  purchased  furs  and  skins,  and  other  commodi- 
ties, much  cheaper  after  plying  the  poor  creatures  with  drams 
and  intoxicating  draughts. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  intense  cold,  the  traders  in 
the  remote  districts,  when  their  provisions  became  short,  and 
the  traps  they  had  set  in  the  woods  failed  in  jproducing  any- 
thing, frequently  had  no  resource  but  the  arrival  of  Indians 
to  supply  their  wants,  or  send  out  a party  to  forage  for  them- 
selves. They  were  sometimes,  in  consequence,  reduced  to 
great  privations,  and  in  such  circumstances,  the  appearance 
even  of  a straggling  savage  or  two,  was  anxiously  looked  for 
and  welcomed  with  joy. 

The  poor  uncivilized  and  untutored  children  of  the  woods, 
were  not  so  thoroughly  brutal  and  treacherous  as  were  many 
of  the  French-Canadians  who  were  in  the  employment  of  the 
traders.  The  crimes  of  which  some  of  these  men  were  guilty, 
are  a disgrace  to  human  nature  ; and  we  have  now  to  record 
two  most  atrocious  acts  committed  by  one  of  them,  who  did 
not  long  escape  the  punishment  due  to  the  enormity  of  his 
guilt.  The  principal  features  of  the  following  narrative  are 
extracted  from  Long’s  travels. 

Near  the  Skunk’s-head  lake,  which  is  between  Lake  Nipe- 
gon  and  Lake  Manontoye,  a Mr.  Fulton,  a trader,  resided. 
During  the  cold  season^  he,  and  those  with  him,  were  re- 
duced to  great  hardships  from  the  want  of  provisions  ; inso- 
much that  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  men  into  two  parties, 
by  casting  lots  in  the  usual  way,  as  to  which  party  should 
hunt  and  fish,  and  which  should  remain  with  him.  The  fish- 
ing party  consisted  of  Charles  Janvier,  Francis  St.  Auge,  and 
Lewis  Dufroy,  all  natives  of  Canada ; who  being  provided 
with  axes,  ice-cutters,  and  fishing  materials,  set  off,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  eight  days,  arrived  at  a convenient  place,  where 
they  built  a hut,  in  which  they  lived  for  some  time  tolerably 
well ; bnl  fish  failing  them,  and  having  no  success  in  hunting, 
they  Were  almost  starved.  In  this  situation,  the  diabolical 
purpose  entered  into  the  heart  of  Janvier,  who,  being  the 
strongest  man,  supported  hunger  better  than  his  companions, 
that  he  would  kill  the  first  Indian  who  should  come  in  his 
way.  This  resolution  he  did  not  scruple  to  announce  to  his 
companions,  who  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  In 
the  height  of  their  distress,  .Janvier  perceived  a savage  at 
some  distance,  witJi  a load  at  his  back,  and  instantly  return- 
ing to  the  hut,  apprized  his  poor  dispirited  partners  of  their 
approacldng  relief.  The  Indian  arrived,  took  off  his  load, 

I which  was  only  two  otters  and  a couple  of  hares,  and  gave 
them  to  Janvier,  who  received  them  with  great  satisfaction ; 

; and  when  he  had  skinned  them,  they  boiled  them  in  the  ket- 
tle without  cleaning  them,  so  extreme  was  their  hunger. 
This  seasonable  relief  was  soon  devoured,and  from  ' he  eager- 
i ness  with  which  Janvier  ate,  and  the  satisfaction  which 
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appeared  in  his  countenance  when  he  looked  at  the  savage, 
the  men  were  in  hopes  he  had  forgot  the  rash  determination 
he  had  formed,  and  flattered  themselves  his  mind  was  not  so 
depraved  as  to  entertain  a thought  of  doing  an  injury  to  the 
whose  timely  assistance  had  saved  their  lives.  The  next 
morning,  the  Indian  told  them  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  as- 
sist them  further,  having  no  ammunition,  but  that  he  was 
going  to  Mr.  Fulton  for  a supply. 

Janvier,  his  heart  being  untouched  even  by  the  kindness 
he  had  received,  now  prepared  to  carry  his  dreadful  design 
into  execution.  He  desired  the  unsuspecting  Indian  to  assist 
him  in  placing  a large  log  of  wood  on  the  fire,^s  his  com- 
panions were  unable  to  do  it  from  weakness,  cau^d  by  their 
long  sufferings.  The  savage  cheerfully  complied,  and  stoop- 
ing to  take  it  up,  Janvier,  watching  his  opportunity,  knocked 
him  down  with  an  axe,  and  dragged  him  to  the  door  of  the 
hut,  where  he  cut  him  up,  and  with  the  most  unfeeling  bar- 
barity, put  as  much  of  the  flesh  of  his  deliverer  into  the  ket- 
tle as  he  thought  sufficient  for  a meal.  When  it  was  ready, 
he  compelled  Dufroy  and  St.  Auge  to  partake  of  it,  and 
obliged  them  to  kiss  the  cross  which  hung  at  his  breast,  and 
swear  by  all  the  saints  never  to  reveal  the  transaction,  threat- 
ening at  the  same  time,  that  if  they  did,  they  should  share 
the  same  fate.  In* 


derate,  and  having  caught  plenty  of  fish,  he  took  courages 
and  proposed  returning  to  their  master,  to  which  Janvier  con- 
sented. Intoxicated  with  ideas  of  his  superiority,  Janvier; 
compelled  Dufroy  to  drag  hina  in  an  Indian  slay  to  Mr.  Ful- 
ton’s house.  A cruel  imposition  upon  him,  and  a dreadful; 
labour  to  a weak,  emaciated  man ; but  knowing  he  was  unable 
to  resist,  and  being  threatened  with  death  if  he  disobeyed,, 
Dufroy  made  a virtue  of  necessity,  and  did  what  the  tyrant; 
desired  him  with  seeming  cheerfulness.  On  the  journey  he  was; 
frequently  reminded  of  his  oath,  and  the  fatal  consequences 
that  would  attend  him,  if  he  should  ever  divulge  the  secret, i 
which  Janvier  assured  him  would  cause  his  instant  destruction.! 

Mr.  Fulton  was  much  rejoiced  at  their  return,  being  in' 
want  of  his  men,  as  the  Indians  were  daily  coming  in  with 
their  winter  hunt;  but  missing  St.  Auge,  he  made  inquiry 
after  him,  but  received  no  explicit  answer.  He  then  ad-, 
dressed  Janvier  directly,  as  to  the  reason  of  his  absence. 
The  latter  replied,  that  St.  Auge  was  gone  on  a hunting  ex- 
cursion with  a chief  whom  Mr.  Fulton  knew,  and  that  he 
would  soon  return.  One  of  the  Canadians  present  contra- 
dicted him  by  saying,  that  could  not  be  true,  as  the  chief  re- 
ferred to  had  left  Mr.  Fulton’s  house  only  the  day  before 
their  return.  Janvier  then  said  he  might  be  mistaken  in  the 

chief,  as  he  was  not 


timidated  by  his 
threats,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  would 
fulfil  them,  they 
solemnly  promised 
perfect  compliance 
with  his  injunctions. 
Impelled  by  ex- 
treme hunger,  they 
overcame  their  first 
aversion  to  the  un- 
natural food,  and 
ate  immoderately  of 
the  horrid  meal ; 
they  soon  after  fell 
sick,  and  were  over- 
taken with  violent 
retchings.  During 
their  illness  they 
complained  to  each 
other,  in  whispers, 
that  it  was  eating 
the  Indian’s  flesh 
that  had  caused  their 
sickness.  J anvier, 
overhearing  them, 
called  them  fools 
and  rascals,  and 
asked  them  if  they 
were  afraid  that  the 


well  acquainted  with 
him  ; and  Dufroy, 
for  fear  of  a disco- 
very at  that  time, 
changed  the  conver- 
sation, in  hopes  of 
pleasing  Janvier. 

Several  days  elap- 
sed, and  St.  Auge 
not  returning,  Jan-“ 
vier  was  again  ques-  i 
tinned,  who  told 
them  as  before,  and 
appealed  to  Dufroy 
for  the  truth  of  his 
assertions,  which!'l 
the  latter  was  obli-| 


ged  to  confirm.  Mr. 
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savage  would  come  to  life  again  ; and  with  an  insolent  sneer,  de- 
sired them  to  tell  him  “ which  they  thought  the  best  part  of  a 
man  ?”  The  poor  fellows,  seeing  the  monster  they  had  to  deal 
with,  could  only  reply  that  they  were  very  sick,  and  could  not 
tell  the  cause.  In  a few  days,  having  no  other  provisions,  the 
Indian  was  eaten  up,  and  Janvier  determined,  if  no  other 
food  could  be  obtained,  to  have  more  human  flesh.  To  this 
end,  he  sought  an  opportunity  to  quarrel  with  St.  Auge— Du- 
froy not  daring  to  interfere  in  the  dispute.  Janvier  willing, 
however,  to  appear  as  plausible  in  the  eyes  of  Dufroy  as  pos- 
sible, widened  the  breach  very  artfully ; till  pretending  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  contain  his  anger,  he  asked  Dufroy  if 
he  did  not  think  St.  Auge  deserved  the  Indian’s  fate  for 
daring  to  say  he  would  reveal  the  circumstances  he  had  so 
solemnly  sworn  to  conceal.  Dufroy,  dreading  the  conse- 
quence of  differing  with  him,  said  he  thought  St.  Auge  to 
blame.  Upon  which  Janvier  immediately  struck  St.  Auge 
with  an  axe,  and  killed  him  as  he  did  the  Indian.  He  then 
cut  him  up,  and  boiled  a part,  of  which  he  obliged  Dufroy  to 
partake,  he  being  afraid  to  show  any  reluctance.  Fortunately 
for  Dufroy,  who  had  become  naturally  very  apprehensive  that 
he  would  be  the  next  victim,  the  weather  became  more  mo- 


Fulton, not  being 
perfectly  satisfied  ' 
examined  them  a-; 
part.  From  Jan- 
vier, of  course,  he 
could  not  obtain  any  ; 
information ; but 
Dufroy  hesitated,  j 
and  at  last  said  he 
had  sworn  not  toj. 
reveal  the  circum-| 
stances  of  his  ab-ll 
never  return.  Mr.  Fulton 


sence,  but  that  St.  Auge  would 
endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  the  violation  of  an  oath 
so  imposed  was  no  crime,  and  in  the  end  he  convinced  the 
Canadian  that  the  allegation  was  so  far  from  being  binding  in 
the  sight  of  God,  that  it  would  be  a sin  of  a most  heinous 
nature  in  him  to  conceal  the  truth ; adding,  as  an;additional 
argument  to  induce  him  to  disclose  the  matter,  that  if  he 
himself  was  perfectly  innocent,  he  could  not  have  any  honest 
motive  for  secrecy,  and  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  dread  the 
resentment  of  Janvier,  as  he  (Mr.  Fulton)  would  engage  to 
protect  hina  from  all  hazard  by  the  discovery.  Thus  persua- 
ded and  encouraged,  Dufroy  disclosed  the  whole  affair  ; but 
requested  Mr.  Fulton’s  secrecy,  which  he  promised,  until  the 
conversation  should  be  renewed ; when  it  was  agreed  that 
Dufroy  should  relate  every  particular  in  Janvier’s  presence. 
The  latter  was  repeatedly  urged  by  the  rest  of  the  men,  to 
give  them  some  information  respecting  the  absence  of  St. 
Auge  ; but  he  remained  obstinately  silent.  Some  of  them 
went  so  far  as  to  accuse  him,  in  plain  terms,  of  knowing  too 
much  about  him,  but  he  treated  their  insinuations  with  indif- 
ference. 

Mr.  Fulton  having  disposed  of  all  his  goods,  prepared  to  leave 
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his  wintering  ground,  and  every  thing  being  properly  arranged, 
the  party  set  out.  The  first  night  after  their  departure,  Mr. 
Fulton  loaded  a brace  of  pistols,  and  having  previously 
acquainted  his  men  with  Janvier’s  atrocities,  informing  them 
of  Dufroy’s  confession,  and  the  punishment  he  intended  for  the 
villain,  he  came  out  of  his  tent,  and  stood  by  the  fire,  round 
which  the  Canadians  were  seated.  The  conversation  about  St. 
Auge  being  purposely  renewed,  Mr.  Fulton  remarked  it  was 
cruel  to  leave  him  in  the  woods  with  the  Indians,  and  especially 
Dlamed  Janvier,  as  he  was  the  foreman  of  the  party,  and, 
therefore,  responsible  for  the  others.  J anvier,  nettled  at  the 
subject  l^ing  again  mentioned  in  such  a particular  way,  for 
guilt  is. soon  angry,  replied  that  St.  Auge  was  able  to  take-care 
of  himself,  and  that  he  had  no  controul  over  him.  Dufoy  was 
then  censured,  and  Mr.  Fulton  said  he  ought  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  his  companion ; upon 
which,  in  accordance  with  a plan  previously  agreed  upon,  he 
divulged  the  whole  transaction,  and  gave  a full  account  of  every 
I particular  of  Janvier’s  conduct.  Janvier  attempted  to  wound 
DufVoy  with  a dagger  which  he  drew  from  a side  pocket,  but  he 
was  prevented,  and  the  w^eapon  wrested  out  ofliis  grasp.  He 
presisted  in  denying  the  charge,  which  he  did  with  the  most 
solemn  assertions,  and  the  most  unparalleled  effrontery.  Mr 
Fulton  then  thought  it  a proper  time  to  interfere  and  to  cover 
Janvier,  if  possible,  with  confusion,  he  asked  him  “ which  was 
the  best  part  of  a man?”  Janvier  started;  but  not  losing  his 
self-possession,  he  replied  with  ready  insolence,  that  those  who 
had  eaten  human  flesh  could  easily  tell.  But  being  repeatedly 
urged,  and  at  length  thrown  off  his  guard,  he  exclaimed  in  great 
vTath.  “ the  feet,”  and  attempted  to  make  his  escape ; but  he 
*ras  soon  secured. ' The  party,  encouraged  by  his  partial  con- 
fession, and  by  the  signs  of  guilt  which  he  had  unequivocally 
evinced,  pressed  the  charge,  until  at  length  he  confessed  the 
crimes  he  was  accused  of,  and  declared,  that  in  a similar 
situation,  he  would  kill  his  brother. 

Mr.  Fulton  could  no  longer  suppress  his  resentment,  and 
going  up  to  Janvier,  he  told  him  that  he  was  an  abandoned 
v^illain;  first,  for  killing  a harmless  Indian,  who  had  generously 
relieved  his  wants,  and  afterwards  eating  him  like  a canibal; 
;hat,  not  content  wflth  these  atrocious  acts,  he  had  added  to  his 
guilt  by  another  foul  and  deliberate  murder,  on  a defenceless 
nan,  his  companion ; fellow-labourer  and  friend ; that  he  was 
i disgrace  to  human  nature,  and  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to 
ive  a moment  longer.  Then,  turning  towards  the  others,  he 
said,  “ He  has  confessed  the  murders  with  which  he  was 
iharged.  He  is  deserving  of  death — he  hath  earned  it — shall 
iuch  a monster  be  allowed  to  live!”  “No,  no;”  cried  they  all, 
l:  ‘ let  him  pay  the  penalty  of  his  guilt!”  Without  allowing  Jan- 
ij'ier  time  to  reply,  Mr.  Fulton  drew  a pistol  from  his  belt,  and 
l.i  hot  him  through  the  head.  The  men  were  ordered  to  bury 
r lim,  which  they  did  with  every  mark  of  indignity  and  dis- 
t(  lonour,  tumbling  his  body  into  the  hastily  opened  grave,  as  if 
0)  I had  been  that  of  a dead  dog.  In  the  morning,  Mr.  Fulton 
r ontinued  his  journey,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  nearest 
' ommanding  officer,  who,  on  a close  examination  into  the  whole 
ircumstances  of  this  extraordinary  case,  honourably  acquitted 
im,  and  ordered  his  immediate  discharge,  but  recommended 
im  not  to  venture  again  into  those  parts  where  the  Indian 
as  killed,  lest  the  savages  should  hear  of  the  transaction,  and 
jsent  the  death  of  one  of  their  tribe. 


i HIPWRECK  OF  THE  ST.  JAMES,  OFF  THE  COAST 
OF  AFRICA,  IN  1586. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1586,  intelligence  was  received  at 
oa,  of  the  loss  of  the  admiral’s  ship,  the  St.  .Tames.  The  ac- 
umt  of  this  disaster  stated,  that  after  doubling  the  Cape  of 
i ood  Hope,  the  captain,  thinking  there  was  no  danger,  pro- 
1 ieded  under  full  sail  without  observing  his  charts,  or  at  least 
)t  with  the  attention  he  ought.  Having  a favourable  wind, 
) made  much  way  in  a short  time,  but  was  driven  out  of  his 
•urse,  towards  the  rocks  called  Bassas  de  India,  distant 
»out  50  leagues  from  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  seventy 
om  the  continent. 


Perceiving  they  were  so  near  these  rocks,  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  striking  upon  them,  several  of  the  passengers,  who 
had  frequently  traversed  those  seas,  were  much  alarmed.  They 
represented  to  the  captain,  that'being  in  the  midst  of  rocks 
it  was  extremely  dangerous  to  suffer  the  ship  to  run  under  full 
sail,  particularly  during  the  night,  and  in  a season  when  tem- 
pests were  very  frequent.  The  captain  regardless  of  their  pru- 
dent remonstrances,  exerted  his  authority,  ordered  the  pilots 
to  follow  his  commands,  adding  that  tlm  king’s  commission 
entitled  him  to  obedience,  and  that  his  opinion  ought  to  be 
taken  in  preference.  However,  the  same  night,  the  vessel  was 
driven  towards  the  rocks,  and  struck  without  a possibility  of 
being  got  off.  A confused  cry  of  distress  resounded,  in  every 
direction,  from  a multitude  composed  of  five  hundred  men 
and  thirty  women,  who  having  no  other  prospect  before  their 
eyes  but  inevitable  destruction,  bewailed  their  fate  with  the 
bitterest  lamentations.  Every  effort  to  save  the  ship  proved 
ineffectual.  The  admiral  (Fernando  Mendoza),  the  captain, 
the  first  pilot,  and  ten  or  twelve  other  persons  instantly  threw 
themselves  into  the  boat,  saying  they  would  seek  upon  the 
rocks  a proper  place  for  collecting  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  with 
which  they  might  afterwards  construct  a vessel  large  enough 
to  convey  the  whole  of  the  crew  to  the  continent.  With  this 
view  they  actually  landed  on  the  rock,  but  being  unable 
to  find  a spot  proper  for  the  execution  of  their  design,  they  did 
not  think  proper  to  return  to  the  ship,  but  resolved  to  steer 
towards  the  African  coast.  Some  provisions  which  had  been 
thrown  in  haste  into  the  boat,  were  distributed  among  them ; 
they  then  directed  their  course  towards  the  continent  of  Africa, 
where  they  arrived  in  safety,  after  a voyage  of  seventeen  days, 
and  enduring  all  the  horrors  of  famine  and  tempestuous 
weather. 

Those  who  remained  on  board,  finding  that  the  boat  did 
not  return,  began  to  despair  of  saving  their  lives.  To  add  to 
their  distress,  the  vessel  parted  between  the  decks,  and  the 
pinnace  was  much  damaged  by  the  repeated  shocks  she  sus- 
tained from  the  fury  of  the  waves.  The  workmen,  though 
very  expert  despaired  of  being  able  to  repair  her,  when  an 
Italian,  named  Cypriano  Grimaldi,  leaped  into  her,  accom- 
panied by  ninety  of  the  crew,  and  assisted  by  most  of  those 
who  had  followed  him,  instantly  set  to  work  to  put  her  into 
a condition  to  keep  the  sea. 

Those  who  could  not  get  on  board  the  pinnace,  beheld  her 
bearing  away  from  the  wreck  with  tears  and  lamentations.  Se- 
veral who  could  swim  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  in  the 
hopes  of  overtaking  her ; and  some  were  on  the  point  of  getting 
on  board,  when  their  more  fortunate  comrades,  fearing  they 
should  be  sunk  with  the  weight  of  all  those  who  endeavoxired  to 
obtain  admittance,  pushed  them  back  into  the  sea,  and  with 
their  sabres  and  hatchets  cut,  without  mercy,  the  hands  of  such 
as  would  not  quit  their  hold.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
anguish  of  those  who  remained  on  the  floating  fragments  of  the 
wreck,  and  witnessed  this  barbarous  scene.  Seeing  themselves 
cut  off  from  every  resource,  their  cries  and  lamentations  would 
have  melted  the  hardest  heart.  The  situation  of  those  in  the 
pinnace  was  not  much  better,  their  great  number,  the  want  of 
provisions,  their  distance  from  the  land,  and  the  bad  condition 
of  the  crazy  bark  that  bore  them,  contributed  to  fill  them  with 
gloomy  presentiments.  Some  of  the  most  resolute,  however,  to 
prevent  the  anarchy  and  confusion  which  would  have  aggra- 
vated their  misery,  proposed  to  their  companions  to  submit  to 
the  authority  of  a captain.  To  this  they  all  agreed,  and  imme- 
diately chose  a nobleman  of  Portuguese  extraction,  but  born  in 
India,  to  command  them,  investing  him  with  absolute  power. 
He  instantly  employed  his  authority  in  causing  the  weakest 
whom  he  merely  pointed  out  with  his  finger,  to  be  thrown  over 
board.  In  the  number  of  these  was  a carpenter,  who  had  as- 
sisted in  repairing  the  pinnace;  the  only  favour  he  requested 
was  a little  wine,  after  which  he  suffered  himself  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea  without  uttering  a word.  Another,  who  was  pros- 
cribed in  the  same  manner,  was  saved  by  an  uncommon  exer- 
tion of  fraternal  affection.  He  was  already  seized,  and  on  the 
point  of  being  sacrificed  to  imperious  necessity,  when  his 
younger  brother  demanded  a moment’s  delay.  He  observed 
that  his  brother  was  skilful  in  his  profession,  thpt  his  father  and' 
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mother  were  very  ol(J,  and  his  sisters  not  yet  settled  in  lifejassured  of  good  treatment,  they  were  with  much  difficuHy 


l^at  he  could,  not  he  of  that  service  to  them  which  his  brother 
might,  aed  as  circumstances  required  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the 
two,  he  begged  to  die  in  his  stead,  ^i3  request  was  complied 
with,  and  he  was  accordingly  thrown  into  the  sea.  But  this 
courageous  youth  followed  the  bark  upwards  of  six  hours,  mak-? 
ing incessant  efforts  to  get  onboard;  sometimes  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other,  while  those  who  had  thrown  him  over  endea- 
voured to  keen  him  off  with  their  swords,  But  that  which  ap-^ 
peared  likely  to  accelerate  his  end  proved  his  preservation.  The 
young  inan  snatched  at  a sword,  seized  it  by  the  blade,  and  nei- 
ther the  pain,  nor  the  exertions  made  by  him  who  held  it,  could 
make  him  quit  his  grasp.  The  others,  admiring  his  resolution, 
and  moved  with  the  proof  of  fraternal  affection  which  he  had 
displayed,  unanimously  agreed  to  permit  him  to  enter  the  pin- 
nace. At  length,  after  having  endured  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
encountered  the  dangers  of  several  tempests,  they  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  on  the  twentieth  day  after  their  shipwreck, 
and  there  met  with  their  companions  who  had  escaped  in  the 
first  boat. 

The  rest  of  the  crew  and  passengers  left  on  the  wreck  hke- 
wise  attempted  to  reach  the  land.  Collecting  some  loose  rafters 
and  planks,  they  formed  a kind  of  raft,  but  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  first  sea,  and  all  perished,  excepting  two,  who  gained  the 
shore.  Those  who  had  reached  the  coast  of  Africa  had  not 
arrived  at  the  end  of  their  sufferings : they  had  scarcely  dis- 
embarked when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Caffres,  a savage 
and  inhuman  people,  who  stripped  and  left  them  in  the  most 
deplorable  state.'  However,  mustering  up  their  courage  and  the 
little  strength  they  had  left,  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
agent  of  the  Portuguese,  at  Sofala  and  Mozambique,  resided. 
By  him  they  were  received  with  the  utmost  humanity,  and  after 
reposing  a few  days  after  their  fatigues,  they  reached  Mozam- 
bique, and  repaired  from  .thence  to  India.  Only  sixty  arrived  out 
of  all  those  who  had  embarked  in  the  St.  James;  all  the  rest 
perished,  either  at  sea,  of  fatigue,  or  hunger.  Thus  the  impru- 
dence of  an  individual  occasioned  the  loss  of  a fine  vessel,  and 
the  lives  of  above  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 

Upon  the  captain’s  return  to  Europe,  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  raised  such  loud  complaints 
against  him,  that  he  was  apprehended  and  put  into  prison;  but 
he  was  soon  afterwards  released.  The  former  catastrophe  was 
not  a sufficient  lesson  for  this  self-sufficient  and  obstinate  man. 
He  undertook  the  command  of  another  vessel  in  1588,  and  had 
nearly  lost  her  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same  place. 
Fortunately  at  sun-rise  he  discovered  the  rocks,  towards  wliich 
he  was  running  with  the  same  imprudence  as  in  his  former 
voyage.  But  on  his  return  from  India  to  Portugal  he  was  lost, 
together  with  the  vessel  he  was  on  board  of,  thus  meeting  with 
the  just  punishment  of  his  culpable  obstinacy  and  misconduct. 


SHIPWRECK  OF  THE  PROVIDENCE,  CAPTAIN 
BROUGHTON,  IN  A VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY  TO 
THE  NORTH  PACIFIC  OCEAN,  IN  THE  YEAR  1797 


Captain  (at  that  time  lieutenant)  Broughton  sailed  with 
Captain  Vancouver,  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  as  commander 
of  the  Chatham  tender,  in  1791,  and  was  sent  home  from 
Nootka,  with  despatches,  by  Captain  Vancouver,  In  October 
1793,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Providence  ; a ship  which  had 
been  commanded  by  Captain  Bligh,  and  which  had  lately  re- 
turned from  the  West  Indies,  after  having  conveyed  the 
bread-fruit  from  Otaheite.  The  Providence  was  completely 
equipped  for  the  purpose  of  sailing  on  a voyage  of  discoveries ; 
but  Captain  Broughton  did  not  ultimately  sail  on  his  mission 
till  February  1795.  His  orders  were  secret,  with  an  additional 
one  to  put  himself  under  the  command  of  Captain  Dpuyy,  of 
his  Majesty’s  ship  Trusty,  and  to  proceed  to  sea  with  his 
convoy,  then  bound  for  the  Mediterranean.  Capt,  Broughton 
proceeded  by  Teneriffe  and  Rio  Janiero  : on  the  IQth  of  June, 
made  Gough  s island,  and,  August  18fch  anchored  in  Port 
Stephen’s,  where  our  voyagers  remained  a week.  Here  they 
found;  residing  with  the  natives,  four  Englishmen;  who  had 
deserted  in  a boat  from  Port  Jacki^on  five  years  before.  Being 


prevailed  on  to  come  on  board,  Some  qf  them  were  marpied ; 
but  they  left  their  wives  and  children  with  little  regret.  On 
the  27th  of  August,  the  Providence  reached  Port  Jackson,  ; 
where  she  remained  till  the  13th  of  October.  Tbepce  she  di- 
rected her  course  to  the  north  of  New  Zealand,  touched  at  i 
Otaheite,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1796,  reached  the  ®and-  i 
wich  Islands.  Here  Captain  Broughton  learned,  from  an  | 
American  vessel,  that  Captain  Vancouver,  with  the  Discovery 
and  Chatham,  had  sailed  for  England.  At  Owyhee,  Captain 
Broughton  obtained  ample  supplies  of  hogs,  which  were  sent  ■ 
off  from  Tamnnh-maah,  by  the  influence  which  John  Youngp 
a Hritish  seamen,  who  had  been  a resident  in  the  island  for  | 
six  yearSi  had  over  that  chief.  The  cattle  which  had  been 
iefit  on  the  island  hnd  bred,  and  were  in  excellent  order  ; the . 
goats  had  multiplied  prodigiously.  Captain  Broughton  added  ; 
a male  and  female  to  their  number,  leaving  some  geese,  ducks, 
and  pigeons,  It  is  the  opinion  of  Captain  Broughton  that  any  ; 
vessel  may  now  touch  at  Owyhee  in  safety,  ana  be  amply  sup- 
plied with  refreshments.  On  the  22nd  of  February  the  Pro- 
vidence sailed  for  Nootka  Sound,  and  anchored  there  pn  the 
I7th  of  March.  The  ship  requiring  much  repair,  she  was 
there  hove  down,  and  did  not  quit  the  Sound  till  May.  Capt. 
Broughton  then  proceeded  along  the  north-west  coast  ofj 
America,  and  stopped  in  the  hay  of  Monterry.  i 

“ It  was  now  necessary,’’  sayp  he,  “ 1 should  come  to  some 
determination  respecting  my  future  proceedings.  My  ordersi 
from  the  Admiralty  were,  that  I should  survey  the  southern 
coast  of  the  south-wegit  part  of  South  America,  upon  the  idea^ 
that  Captain  Vancouver,  who  had  similar  orders,  would  notf 
be  able  to  fulfil  them.  But  as  I now  had  certain  intelligence 
that  he  had  left  this  port  eighteen  months  before,  and  that 
both  the  ships,  Discovery  and  Chatham,  under  his>  command,, 
were  in  good  condition,  I had  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  his, 
ability  to  comply  with  his  instructions,  particularly  as  I liadl 
information  of  his  sailing  from  Val  Paraioa,  in  latitude  30  degj 
S.  for  that  purpose.  As  this  was  the  case,  my  proceeding  in 
future  depended  upon  my  own  discretion  ; and  I wished  toj 
employ  his  Majesty’s  sloop  under  nay  command,  in  such  a, 
manner  as  might  be  deemed  most  eligible  for  the  improve-j 
ment  of  geography  and  navigation.  I therefore  demanded) 
of  the  officers  their  sentiments  in  writing,  respecting  the! 
manner  in  which  these  discretionary  powers  allowed  to  me! 
might  most  effectually  be  employed.  The  result  of  their 
opinions,  I was  happy  to  find,  coincided  with  my  own,  which 
was  to  survey  the  coast  of  Asia,  commencing  at  the  island  of 
Sakhalin,  situated  in  50  deg.  north  latitude,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  sea  off  Ochotz,  and  ending  at  the  Nanking  river,' 
in  30  deg.  north  latitude.  My  intention  was  also  to  complete  the 
survey  of  the  adjacent  islands,  viz.  the  Kuriles,  and  those  of ij 
Jeso  and  Japan,  left  unfinished  in  Capt.  Cook’s  last  voyage.ja 
I thought  such  a survey  would  be  very  acceptable  to  geo-f 
graphers ! for  the  limits  of  both  the  continents  of  Asia  and'f 
America  would  then  be  known,  as  far  as  navigation  was'i 
practicable,  and  a knowledge  of  the  Northern  Pacific! 
Ocean  would  be  completed.  Another  reason  for  my  un-^ 
dertaking  this  voyage  was,  that  as  yet  the  astronomer  had" 
met  with  no  opportunity  of  complying  with  his  instructioS^} 
from  the  Board  of  Longitude,  in  making  observations,  andl 
ascertaioiog  unknown  places ; our  line,  of  navigation  havingfj 
hitherto  led  us  to  follow  the  track  of  Captain  Vancouver.'! 
In  any  other  part  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean  there  > 
appeared  little  to  be  done,  except  that  of  settliug  the 
position  of  a few  islands,  in  themselves  of  little  consequence  ,* 
but  a survey  of  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
promised  to  be  of  more  service  to  the  science  of  geography  ( 
than  that  of  any  islands  left  unexplored  in  those  seas.  As ; 
this  survey  could  not  probably  be  completed  before  the  mid*  j 
die  of  the  year  1798,  I proposed  spending  my  time  in  that^ 
pursuit  till  Christmas,  and  then  go  to  Canton  for  stores  and  i 
provision,  and  continue  the  survey  early  in  the  year.”  i 

Captain  Broughton  accoi'dingly  steered  for  the  Sandwich  ii 
Islands  and  thence  sailed  across  the  Northern  Pacific  Oceaci  > 
to  the  Japanese  and  Kurile  islands,  which  he  continued  sur- ' 
veying  during  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  No^  j 
vember ; and  in  December  he  arrived  at  China.  IuJuly>' 
however,  at  the  island  of  Onchow,  the  boat’s  crew  being  on 
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gUore  to  barter  for  provision,  an  unprovoked  murder  of  two 
of  the  marines,  by  the  natives,  took  place.  The  cause  of  this 
barbarous  act  was  not  ascertained. 

At  China,  Capt.  Broughton  purchased  a very  fine  schooner, 
of  between  eighty  and  ninety  tons  ; and  in  April,  1797,  as 
soon  as  the  monsoon  permitted,  he  sailed  to  prosecute  his 
voyage,  with  fifteen  months'  provisions  on  board  both  of 
the  vessels.  In  May,  however,  a dreadful  and  unexpected 
accident  happened,  which  had  nearly  terminated  their  far- 
ther progress ; we  mean  the  loss  of  the  Providence,  which 
struck  upon  a reef  of  rocks,  off  some  island  distinguished  in 
the  charts  by  the  name  of  Typinsan,  about  a hundred  leagues 
from  the  east  part  of  Formosa.  The  following  account  of  this 
misfortune,  which  commenced  with  May  16,  is  given  by  Capt. 
Broughton. 

“ Light  airs  and  fine  weather.  At  5 h.  the  boat  returned, 
os  we  stood  to  north-west,  with  a fresh  breeze. 

“ May  17.  We  steered  east,  with  the  intention  of  examining 
the  north  side  of  the  islands  we  had  passed  to  the  south  last 
year;  and  the  schooner’s  signal  was  made  to  steer  E.  by  S.;  at 
two  p.m.  we  just  discovered  a small  sandy  island  from  the 
deck,  bearing  S.  15  deg.  E.  5 leagues.  At  3 h.  we  saw  another 
island,  bearing  E.;  and  we  hauled  E.N.E.,  and  at  4 h.  the 
whoonePs  signal  was  made  to  haul  her  wind  on  the  larboard 
‘iick.  At  half  past  five,  we  hauled  our  wind,  and  shortened 
lail  for  the  schooner  to  be  put  up  with  us.  At  seven  p.m.  an 
lummuck  making  like  an  island,  beyond  the  extreme  of  the 
>ther  island,  bore  S.  60  deg.  E.  and  at  the  extreme  point  of 
and  seen  bearing  E.,  now  bore  S.  10  deg.,  W.  about  five 
eagues.  At  this  time  the  mate  of  the  watch,  from  the  mast- 
lead,  reported  that  there  was  no  land  to  be  seen  to  the  east  or 
lorth  of  the  Hummuck  Islands,  nor  in  any  other  direction; 
^either  was  there  the  smallest  danger  in  view  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  coast  to  the  S.E.  on  our  lee-beam.  I therefore 
tood  on,  meaning  to  tack  at  8 h.  and  ply  to  the  windward  till 
ay -light.  The  moon  we  expected  to  rise  at  midnight,  and  the 
chooner  was  not  yet  up  in  her  station.  The  ship  lay  N.E. 
lalf  north,  going  at  four  knots  and  a half,  with  her  main  tack 
Q board.  Immediately  after  taking  the  bearing,  I left  the 
eck  to  protract  our  situation,  which  I found  to  be  on  the  north 
de  of  the  island  we  had  passed  on  the  third  of  December  last 
ear  (called  by  the  natives  Typinsan),  and  which  blowing 
eather  prevented  our  having  any  communication  with. 

“ About  half-past  seven,  while  water  was  seen  a-head,  and 
pon  each  bow,  and  reported  to  the  officer  of  the  watch  (Lieut. 

' ashon);  and  almost  directly  after,  the  ship  struck  upon  a 
:ef  of  coral  rocks.  Having  felt  the  shock,  which  was  not  yet 
olent,  I instantly  went  upon  deck,  and  by  the  way  met  Mr. 
ashon  coming  to  acquaint  me  with  the  disaster.  The  officers 
id  men  were  upon  deck  in  a moment,  and  the  sails  instantly 
•aced  a-back.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  helm  was  a-wea- 
er,  and  the  ship’s  head  about  E.N.E.,  sails  all  full.  Had  the 
ilm  been  put  a-lee,  on  seeing  the  danger,  I think  we  should 
kve  escaped  it. 

“ The  proper  signals  were  made  to  the  schooner,  and  the 
aster  sent  to  anchor  her  as  near  as  possible  to  heave  by  her. 
le  ship  soon  after  paid  off,  with  her  head  to  the  eastward, 
d we  hauled  up  the  mainsails,  shivering  the  other  sails,  to 
^ her  go  round  without  acquiring  head- way.  Before  she  paid 
; to  the  southward  she  again  struck,  fore  and  aft,  and  re- 
lined  fixed  at  last  with  her  head  due  south.  Breakers  w'ere 
en  upon  each  bow,  and  we  had  from  five  to  fifteen  fathoms 
the  starboard  chains,  and  only  two  aud  a half  fathoms  at 
Qes  both  a-head  and  astern.  Having  choaked  the  rudder, 

8 top-masts  were  struck,  and  wt  began  hoisting  the  boats 
t,  the  lower  yards  having  been  kept  for  that  purpose.  At 
8 time  the  ship  did  not  strike  violently,  and  only  made 
leteen  inches  water.  Unfortunately  the  wind  freshened  from 
5 N.N.W.,  and  the  sea  began  to  break  wdth  great  force,  which 
m knocked  the  rudder  off;  we  secured  it  with  hawsers.  It 
s now  nine  o’clock,  and  we  only  waited  the  schooner’s 
ffioring  to  attempt  heaving  off,  and  in  the  meantime  began 
sting  out  the  long-boat,  during  which  period  the  ship  made 
ter  very  fast;  and  the  violent  shocks  she  received  rendered 
loubtful  whether  the  masts  would  stand.  The  water  in- 
ased  so  much  upon  the  pumps,  that  before  the  long-boat 


was  out  we  had  seven  feet  water  in  the  hold.  At  this  time 
the  schooner  had  anchored  near  us  in  twenty-five  fathoms,  and 
the  master  returned  on  board,  when  the  ship  suddenly  changed 
her  position,  swinging  round  from  south  to  north,  by  the  east, 
and  striking  more  violently  than  ever.  Before  we  could  carry 
our  hawsers  to  the  schooner,  the  carpenter  reported  the  water 
was  up  to  the  orlop  deck,  and  the  ship  having  bilged  forward, 
we  therefore  gav^e  up  the  idea  of  attempting  to  heave  off;  for 
had  we  succeeded,  the  ship  must  have  inevitably  foundered. — ' 
The  spare  pumps  were  down  the  fore-hatchway,  but  the  water 
still  increasing  upon  the  gun-deck,  rendered  all  our  exertions 
useless.  The  officers  were  unanimous  with  me  in  opinion  that 
nothing  could  be  done  to  save  the  ship,  and  to  cut  away  the 
masts  would  have  no  effect  upon  her,  as  she  was  setthng  fast 
forward,  from  her  being  bilged,  as  we  imagined,  in  her  larboard 
bow.  It  now  became  highly  necessary  to  preserve  the  people; 
and  the  boats  were  ordered  ready  for  their  reception,  while 
they  were  employed  in  trying  to  collect  arms  and  ammunition, 
with  armourers’  and  carpenters’  tools;  but  the  ship  lying 
nearly  on  her  beam-ends,  and  the  gun-deck  being  full  of  water 
the  washing  of  the  bulk-heads  to  and  fro,  chests,  &c.  prevented 
their  saving  many.  On  one  side  of  the  ship  we  had  only  six 
feet  of  water,  and  on  the  other  three  and  a half  fathoms.  The 
fore-part  of  her  was  immersed  in  the  sea,  and  the  surf  break- 
ing over  the  upper  deck.  As  nothing  more  could  be  procured 
for  the  present,  the  ship’s  crew  were  sent  into  the  boat,  which 
was  happily  effected  without  any  accident;  and  soon  after 
eleven  o’clock  they  reached  the  schooner  in  safety,  but  with 
the  loss,  both  to  officers  and  men,  of  everything  belonging  to 
them.  The  pinnace  returned  for  myself  and  the  remaining 
officers:  and  at  half  an  hour  after  midnight  we  quitted  the 
Providence,  leaving  her  a perfect  wreck  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea. 

“ The  moon  rose  at  about  12  h.  and  the  wind  increased;  but 
having  both  anchors  down  in  foul  ground,  we  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  take  one  of  them  up.  At  four  a.m.  we  parted  the  other 
cable;  and  fortunately  resting  the  right  way,  we  made  sail, 
and  most  happily  escaped  another  shipwreck,  which  must  have 
proved  fatal  to  many  of  us.  We  were  now  doubly  thankful  in 
our  present  situation,  miserable  as  our  prospects  were ; but  by 
comparison  of  what  our  fate  had  nearly  been,  we  had  every 
reason  to  be  contented  with  our  lot,  and  to  rejoice  in  our  pre- 
servation.” 


WRECK  OF  THE  WINDSOR  CASTLE  STEAMER. 

It  appears  that  the  Windsor  Castle  sailed  from  Granton  to 
Dundee  on  Tuesday,  October  2nd,  1844,  with  a great  number 
of  passengers,  to  witness  the  embarkation  of  the  Queen.  The 
passage  to  Dundee  was  performed  both  safely  and  with  expedi- 
tion, and  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Windsor  Castle 
left  the  west  protection  wall  of  Dundee  with  passengers  to  the 
number  of  nearly  250,  on  her  return  home.  The  vessel  steered 
directly  out  to  the  royal  squadron,  which  had  not  yet  got  under 
weigh,  and  sailed  five  or  six  times  round  the  Albert  and  Vic- 
toria, in  order  to  gratify  the  passengers  with  a view  of  her  ma- 
jesty and  her  royal  consort,  both  of  whom  appeared  on  the  deck, 
and  graciously  acknowledged  the  enthusiastic  and  oft-repeated 
cheers  of  those  on  board  the  Windsor  Castle. 

The  royal  yacht  left  the  roadstead  at  half  past  four  o’clock, 
followed  by  the  other  steam-vessels,  and  by  the  Windsor  Castle, 
When  off  the  town  of  St.  Andrew’s,  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
followed  by  the  Black  Eagle,  the  Priucess  Alice,  the  Stromboli, 
and  the  Eclair,  were  seen  far  a-head,  rapidly  fading  from  the 
sight.  It  was  now  half-past  seven  o’clock;  the  vessel  had 
reached  the  East  Neuk  of  Ihfe,  and  all  things  were  apparently 
going  on  safely  and  speedily  (a  party  were  dancing  to  music  on 
deck),  when  suddenly  a loud  cry  was  heard  from  those  in  the 
forecastle  to  stop  and  back  the  engine,  which  was  scarcely 
done  when  the  vessel,  still  under  the  impulse  of  its  former  velo- 
city, came  witli  a tremendous  crash  against  the  beacon  on  the 
North  Carr  Rock.  Instantaneously  the  air  was  rent  with 
shrieks  from  the  women  and  children,  the  men  rushing  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  great  confusion.  Some  passengers  clung 
to  each  other,  appalled  with  the  prospect  of  immediate  destruc- 
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tion;  others,  with  great  presence  of  mind;  began  to  lay  hold  of 
carpet-stools,  pieces  of  wood,  and  other  lumber  lying  on  the 
decks,  by  which  they  might  support  themselves  in  the  event  of 
the  vessel  sinking,  while  several  gentlemen  divested  themselves 
of  nearly  all  their  clothes,  so  that  they  might  with  more  chance 
of  success  be  able  to  sustain  themselves  on  the  ocean.  At  the 
moment  the  vessel  struck,  a large  party  were  below  at  dinner. 
When  the  sea- water  had  attained  a considerable  depth  in  the 
engine-room  and  the  main  cabin,  the  vessel  lurched  to  one  side; 
upon  observing  which,  the  passengers  rushed  to  the  high  side 
of  the  vessel,  which  was  thus  swung  over  to  the  same  side, 
causing  the  passengers  to  betake  themselves  again  to  the  oppo- 
site side;  and  thus  the  vessel  was  kept  rolling  from  side  to  side, 
the  sea*  water  being  by  the  motion  lashed  up  on  either  side  of 
the  vessel’s  hold.  In  this  awful  and  helpless  condition,  the  helm 
was  put  hard  a-port;  and  after  a lapse  of  nearly  twenty  minutes, 
passed  in  gloomy  suspense,  the  Windsor  Castle  grounded,  most 
providentially,  as  was  afterwards  found,  between  two  large 
rocks,  a little  to  the  east  of  Kilminning,  and  about  two  miles 
from  Crail.  The  only  boat  belonging  to  the  steamer  was  then 
lowered,  by  which  the  female  passengers  were  conveyed  ashore 
in  six  voyages.  Boats  and  other  aid  were  then  obtained  from 
Crail,  and  the  remainder  of  the  passengers  were  providentially 
landed  in  safety.  Up  to  this  time  the  weather  had  continued 
favourable;  but  it  now  began  to  blow  a violent  gale,  which  con- 
tinued all  night,  causing  a heavy  sea  to  beat  against  the  vessel; 
consequently,  the  steamer,  on  the  return  of  the  tide,  shifted 
from  its  first  position,  and  was  driven  violently  on  a ledge  of 
rocks  close  by,  against  which  it  continued  to  grate  till  it  was 
broken  in  the  back,  and  became  a total  wreck.  It  is  stated  that 
had  the  vessel  struck  the  North  Carr  Rock  stem  on,  she  would 
immediately  have  split  in  two.  As  it  was,  she  made  a sliding 
stroke  over  the  rock,  some  of  the  iron  staunchions  of  the  beacon, 
by  the  concussion,  opened  up  the  joining  of  two  plates  immedi- 
ately under  the  bulkhead,  through  which  the  water  rushed  into 
the  vessel. 

The  Windsor  Castle  is  stated  to  have  been  built  on  the  Clyde, 
and  to  have  been  one  of  the  strongest  iron  vessels  of  her  size 
afloat. 

Mr.  Landells,  at  the  moment  the  vessel  struck,  was  in  the 
after  cabin,  in  conversation  with  the  steward;  and  before  they 
got  on  deck  she  went  right  over  on  her  beam-ends.  Mr.  Lan- 
dells adds: — “ My  first  thought  was  to  fill  my  life -preserving- 
coat,  which  I did  directly;  and,  on  looking  round,  saw  the  bea- 
con against  which  we  had  struck,  which  I at  first  took  for  the 
funnel  of  another  steamer,  which  I supposed  Ave  had  run  foul 
of.  The  captain  immediately  ordered  her  head  to  be  put  in 
shore,  and  we  made  all  speed  towards  it.  By  this  time  I had 
mounted  to  the  top  of  the  paddle-box,  where  I remained  till  we 
came  in  sight  of  land,  when  all  fear  left  me.  I cannot  give  you 
any  idea  of  the  scene  on  deck:  all  were  looking  with  eager 
eyes  towards  the  shore,  except  a group  of  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  persons,  that  seemed  to  have  given  way  to  complete  de- 
spair, yelling,  shouting,  and  wringing  their  hands.  In  the  fore 
part  of  the  ship,  I saw  twelve  persons  holding  on  by  a plank. 
They  had  lifted  one  end  ofi*  the  deck,  and  placed  it  on  the  gun- 
whale  of  the  ship : thus  they  patiently  waited  the  result.  On 
the  vessel  being  stopped,  the  screams  were  again  as  loud  and 
and  terrific  as  when  we  first  struck;  the  ship  gave  one  or  two 
rolls,  and  then  settled  very  quietly  upon  the  rock.  Three  large 
fishing-boats  from  Crail  came  very  quickly  towards  us,  having 
the  wind  and  tide  in  their  favour.  When  they  left,  there  were 
yet  about  ten  or  twelve  of  us  remaining  on  deck.  The  boatmen 
promised  to  return  as  soon  as  they  could;  they  had  got  about 
two  miles  to  go  before  they  could  land,  and  we  had  no  hope  of 
getting  off  till  they  returned.  As  the  tide  had  fallen,  so  that 
neither  the  small  boat  nor  the  large  one  could  land  near  the 
wreck,  I now  went  forw  ard  with  some  friends  on  board  to  see 
what  sort  of  a place  we  were  in.  The  moon  got  out,  and  we 
were  delighted  to  see  the  vessel  was  quite  dry  at  the  bows.  I 
then  got  down  to  the  bows  by  a rope  and  landed  ^safely; 
several  people  came  towards  us  with  torches.  It  was  a roman- 
tic scene : the  huge  black-looking  ship,  the  moon  lighting  the 
sea,  the  black  rocks,  and  the  people  with  torches,  altogether 
made  a fine  effect.  To  get  to  the  shore  was  yet  a difficult  task, 
as  the  rocks  were  so  yery  rough;  but  we  succeeded  and  got  to 


1 our  inn.  I went  down  to  the  wreck  next  morning,  and  was  sur  ^ 
j prised  to  find  it  covered  with  water.  I waited  till  the  tide  weni 
I down  a little,  and  got  a boat,  and  went  on  board  to  see  if  I coul< 
save  my  box.  The  vessel  had  broken  in  two,  and  everything 
was  floating  about  in  the  greatest  confusion:  we  had  a prett^i 
cabin,  and  it  was  quite  painful  to  see  the  beautiful  furniture  am! 
things  floating  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea.  We  saved  a fe-v 
passengers’  luggage,  but  I could  not  find  my  own,  and  returned 
to  shore,  thinking  it  had  washed  away  on  my  landing,  one  o 
the  coastguard  men  told  me  there  were  two  boxes  at  a cottagi. 
a little  way  off,  and,  to  my  joy,  one  of  them  was  mine.  I pu! 
it  on  my  shoulder,  and  had  to  carry  it  about  three  miles  alonl 
a coast,  the  like  of  which  I never  saw  before,  or  wish  to  ser 
again.” 

This  catastrophe  presents  another  instance  of  the  inefficien  s 
manner  in  which  steam- vessels  are  provided  with  the  means  o i 
escape  in  case  of  accidents.  “ In  this  case;  it  is  truly  awful b 
think  that,  had  the  vessel  gone  down  immediately,  there  was  n< 
apparent  means  by  which,  in  any  human  probability,  one  of  25ii 
individuals  on  board  could  have  been  saved.  There  was  onh 
one  boat,  and  that  so  small  as  to  be  incapable  of  holding  morV 
than  half  a dozen  persons,  which  in  the  frenzy  of  the  momen 
would  have  been,  undoubtedly,  swamped  by  the  eager  multi 
tudes  rushing  into  it.  Does  not  such  a state  of  matters  cal 
upon  the  government  to  devise  some  means  of  compelling  ever 
seagoing  steam- vessel  to  carry  at  least  two  or  three  good  boats* 
The  paddle-box  boats  of  Captain  Smith  have  been  found  in  se 
veral  instances  of  invaluable  service,  and  every  steam- vesse 
should  be  provided  with  them,  or  with  other  efficient  means  o i 
preserving  life  in  cases  of  danger.  The  Windsor  Castle  ha( 
also  no  apparatus  for  making  signals,  neither  gun  nor  rocke  j 
was  on  board,  and  vain  was  the  attempt  of  the  despairing  mul  | 
titude,  by  uniting  their  voices,  to  bring  help  from  the  neares  ( 
land,  which,  at  least,  Avas  four  miles  distant  from  them  I”  ! 


An  Irish  serjeant  was  once  sent  to  keep  a look  out  after  th<  i 
enemy.  Not  having  made  his  appearance  at  the  proper  timelj  I 
the  officer  of  the  piquet  went  to  see  what  had  become  of  him’'' 
when,  to  liis  astonishment,  he  observed  Paddy  ramming  severaj  .; 
ball  cartridges,  occasionally  peeping  over  a bank.  The  mo? 
ment  lie  observed  his  officer,  he  held  up  his  fore  finger,  as  iju 
signal  for  silence.  The  officer,  looking  over  the  bank,  saw 
body  of  French  cavalry  approaching,  and  added:  “ You  stupi(| 
felloAv!  can’t  you  see  that  immense  body  of  cavalry!”  “Yes! 
sure,  and  I was  just  after  preparing  my  musket  to  tell  then' 
the  time  of  the  morning.”  They  had  scarcely  time  to  reacli 
their  station  unobserved,  before  the  French  charged  them;  anc 
Paddy  had  a hard  task  to  keep  off  the  foe,  to  whom  he  was  S( 
anxious  to  tell  the  time  of  the  morning. 

ANECDOTE  OF  GENERAL  MINA. 

The  following  fact  is  highly  characteristic  of  Spanish  punc 
tilio  and  of  the  personal  honour  of  Mina.  In  1814,  when  h( 
had  made  his  escape  into  France  from  persecution  at  home,  h( 
was,  under  some  pretext  or  other,  arrested  by  the  order  of  th( 
king  of  France.  Louis  the  18th,  however,  though  he  had  no 
the  firmness  to  set  the  Spanish  patriot  at  liberty,  was  yet  to( 
just  to  give  him  up  to  his  pursuers — he  therefore  permittee 
Mina  to  reside  in  France  on  his  parole  of  honour.  When,  oil 
the  irruption  of  Bonaparte  in  1815,  the  king  was  driven  out  o.' 
his  capital,  Mina,  instead  of  feeling  released  from  his  parole,  ol 
of  compromising  with  Napoleon,  whom  he  considered  an  usurper 
made  his  way  through  France  to  Ghent,  to  present  himself  t( 
the  king,  and  to  receive  his  majesty’s  commands  as  to  thi* 
place,  either  of  confinement  or  parole,  where  he  was  to  reside  ! i 

A SEA  SURGEON.  1 

A SEA.  officer,  who  for  his  courage  in  a former  engagement 
where  he  had  lost  his  leg,  had  been  preferred  to  the  command 
of  a good  ship,  in  the  heat  of  the  next  engagement,  a cannoi' 
ball  took  off  his  wooden  deputy,  so  that  fee  fell  upon  the  deck: 
a seaman  thinking  he  had  been  fresh  wounded,  called  out  for  s 
surgeon.  “ No,  no,”  said  the  captain,  “ the  carpenter  wiU  dci 
this  time.” 
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j LOSS  OF  THE  IMEDUSE. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  imagination  to  conceive  a 
more  complicated  picture  of  misery  and  horror  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  unfortunate  crew  of  La  Meduse,  who  took  refuge 
; upon  the  raft,  and  whose  situation  is  depicted  in  the  engraving. 
Indeed,  there  is  hardly  an  instance  in  the  whole  history  of 
maritime  disaster,  which  presents,  in  such  fearful  association, 
j the  black  catalogue  of  miseries  and  crimes  so  often  attendant 
j upon  accidents  at  sea.  The  fierce  passions  of  uneducated  man, 
goaded  into  madness  by  desperation,  and  bursting  in  fury  into 
;acts  of  mutiny  and  murder;  the  gnawing  pangs  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  till  the  exhausted  frame,  unable  to  move,  is  only  ex- 
cited into  action  by  craving  for  the  most  loathsome  sustenance; 


the  constant  exposure  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  the 
chilling  winds  at  night,  and  unceasing  immersion  in  the  sea,  till 
the  flesh  breaking  out  in  horrible  disease,  becomes  revolting  to 
the  sight : these  form  a picture  of  human  misery  so  dreadful  to 
contemplate,  that  the  reader  becomes  naturally  incredulous  of 
the  possibility  of  human  nature  surviving  such  complicated 
horrors.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a plain  statement  of  facts,  unem- 
bellished by  ornament  or  fiction. 

The  French  possessions  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  extend- 
ing from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  having  been 
restored  at  the  general  peace,  in  1814,  an  expedition,  consisting 
of  a frigate  and  three  other  vessels,  was  sent,  in  the  month  of 
June,  1816,  to  take  possession  of  them.  It  was  complete  in  all 
its  parts,  as  the  French  expeditions  usually  are,  including  men 
of  science,  artisans,  agriculturists,  gardeners,  miners,  &c. 


LO.iS  OF  LX  MLDLSL,  FaEKOH  FniOAlF.  IN  1816. 


lounting,  with  the  troops,  to  nearly  400  persons,  exclusive  of 
J crews.  The  naval  part  was  intrusted  to  M.  de  Chaumareys, 

0 had  the  command  of  tlie  frigate.  La  Meduse,  of  forty-four 
ns. 

Dwingto  a very  relaxed  state  oi  discipline,  and  ignorance  of 
! common  principles  of  navigation,  this  frigate  was  suffered 

1 run  aground  on  the  bank  of  Arguin,  Attempts  were  made 
get  her  off,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  all  hopes  of  saving 
• must  be  abandoned,  and  tliat  nothing  remained  but  to 
icert  measures  for  the  escape  of  the  passengers  and  crew, 
ue  biscuits,  wine,  and  fresh  water,  were  accordingly  got  up 
i prepared  for  putting  into  the  boats,  and  upon  a raft  which 
I been  hastily  constructed;  but,  in  the  tumult  of  abandoning 
wreck,  it  happened  that  the  raft,  whicli  was  destined  to 
ry  the  greatest  number  of  people,  liad  the  least  share  of  the 

I No.  27.  , 


provisions:  of  wine,  indeed,  it  had  more  than  enough,  but  not 
a single  barrel  of  biscuit. 

There  were  five  boats;  in  the  first  were  the  governor  of 
Senegal  and  his  family,  in  all  thirty-five;  the  second  took 
forty-two  persons;  the  third  twenty-eight;  the  fourth,  the  long- 
boat, eighty-eight;  the  fifth,  twenty-five;  and  the  jolly-boat, 
fifteen,  among  whom  were  four  children,  and  some  ladies.  Tlie 
military  had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  placed  upon  the  raft — 
the  number  embarked  on  this  fatal  machine  was  not  less  than 
150;  making,  with  those  in  the  boats,  a total  of  397. 

On  leaving  the  wreck,  M.  Correard,  geographical  engineer, 
attached  to  the  expedition,  who  had  volunteered  to  accompany 
his  men  on  the  raft,  wishing  to  be  assured  that  proper  instru- 
ments and  charts  for  navigating  it  had  been  put  on  board,  was 
told  by  the  captain  that  ever  thing  necessary  had  been  pro- 
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vided,  and  a naval  ofRcer  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it ; this 
naval  officer,  however,  jumped  into  one  of  the  boats,  and  never 
j oined  them. 

The  boats  pushed  off  in  a line,  towing  the  raft  and  assuring 
the  people  on  board  that  they  would  conduct  them  safely  to  land. 
They  had  not  proceeded,  however,  above  two  leagues  from  the 
wreck,  when  they,  one  by  one,  cast  off  the  tow-lines.  It  was 
afterwards  pretended  that  they  broke ; had  this  even  been  true, 
the  boats  might  at  any  time  hare  rejoined  the  raft;  instead  of 
which  they  all  abandoned  it  to  its  fate,  every  one  striving  to 
make  off  with  all  possible  speed. 

At  this  time,  the  raft  had  sunk  below  the  water  to  the  depth 
of  three  feet  and  a half,  and  the  people  -were  so  squeezed  ove 
against  another,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  move;  fore 
and  aft,  they  were  up  to  the  middle  in  water,  Jn  such  a de- 


plorable situation,  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  persuade 
themselves  that  they  had  been  abandoned;  nor  would  they  j 
believe  it  until  the  whole  of  the  boats  had  disappeared  from  | 
their  sight.  They  now  began  to  consider  themselves  as  de-  ; 
liberately  sacrificed,  and  swore,  if  ever  they  gained  the  shore,] 
to  be  revenged  of  their  unfeeling  companions.  The  conster- ; 
nation  soon  became  extreme.  Every  thing  ’that  was  horrible] 
took  possession  of  their  imaginations ; all  perceived  their  de-  i 
struction  to  be  at  hand,  and  announced  by  their  wailings  the  ! 
dismal  thoughts  by  which  they  were  distracted.  The  officers, 
with  great  difficulty,  and  by  putting  on  a show  of  confidence,] 
succeeded  in  restoring  the  men  to  a certain  degree  of  tran-] 
quillity,  but  were  themselves  overcome  with  alarm  on  finding  j 
that  there  was  neither  chart,  nor  compass,  nor  anch<)  ?’  on  the  | 
raft.  One  of  the  men  had  fortunately  pi’eservtu  a small  i 


.!■ 


pocket-compass,  and  this  little  instrument  inspired  them  with 
so  much  confidence,  that  they  conceived  their  safety  to  depend 
on  it;  hut  this  treasure  was  soon  lost  to  them,  as  it  fell  from  the 
man’s  hand,  and  disappeared  between  the  openings  of  the  raft. 

None  of  the  party  had  taken  aii}'-  food  before  they  left  the 
ship,  and  hunger  beginning  to  oppress  them,  they  mixed  the 
biscuit,  of  which  they  had  about  five-and-twenty  pounds  on 
hoard,  with  wine,  and  distributed  it  in  small  portions  to  each 
man.  They  succeeded  in  erecting  a kind  of  mast,  and  hoisting 
one  of  the  royals  that  had  belonged  to  the  frigate. 

Night  at  length  came  on,  the  wind  freshened,  and  the  sea  be- 
gan to  swell;  the  only  consolation  now  was  the  belief  that  they 
should  discover  the  boats  the  following  morning.  About  mid- 
night the  weather  became  very  stormy;  and  the  waves  broke 
over  them  in  every  direction. 


“ During  the  whole  of  tliis  night,”  said  the  survivors,  “ vfe-l 
struggled  against  death,  holding  ourselves  closely  to  the  spars ' 
which  were  firmly  bound  together;  tossed  by  the  waves  Ironi! 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  sometimes  precipitated  into  the  sea;' 
floating  between  life  and  death;  mourning  over  our  misfor- i 
tunes,  certain  of  perishing,  yet  contending  for  the  remains  of  i 
existence  with  that  cruel  element  which  menaced  to  swallow 
us  up;  such  vras  our  situation  till  break  of  day — horrible  situa- 
tion! How  shall  we  convey  an  idea  of  it  which  will  not  fall 
far  short  of  the  reality?” 

In  the  morning  the  wind  abated,  and  the  sea  subsided  a little; 
but  a dreadful  spectacle  presented  itself — ten  or  twelve  of  the 
unhappy  men,  having  their  limbs  jammed  between  the  spars  of 
the  raft,  unable  to  extricate  themselves,  had  perished  in  that 
situation;  several  others. had  been  swept  ofl  by  tlie  violence  of  | 
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the  waves.  In  calling  over  the  list  it  was  found  that  twenty 
had  disappeared. 

All  this,  however,  was  nothing  to  the  dreadful  scene  which 
took  place  the  following  night.  The  day  had  been  beautiful, 
and  no  one  seemed  to  doubt  that  the  boats  would  appear  in  the 
course  of  it,  to  relieve  them  from  their  perilous  state  ; but  the 
evening  approached,  and  none  were  seen.  From  that  moment 
a spirit  of  sedition  spread  from  man  to  man,  and  manifested 
itself  by  the  most  furious  shouts.  Night  came  on;  the  heavens 
were  obscured  with  thick  clouds ; the  wind  rose,  and  with  it  the 
j sea;  the  waves  broke  over  them  every  moment ; numbers  were 
I swept  away,  particularly  near  the  extremities  of  the  raft;  and 
the  crowding  towards  the  centre  of  it  was  so  great,  that  several 
poor  wretches  were  smothered  by  the  pressure  of  their  com- 
rades, who  were  unable  to  keep  on  their  legs. 

Firmly  persuaded  that  they  were  all  on  the  point  of  being 
swallowed  up,  both  soldiers  and  sailors  resolved  to  soothe  their 
last  moments  by  drinking  till  they  lost  their  reason.  They 
.bored  a hole  in  the  head  of  a large  cask,  from  which  they  con- 
tinued to  swill  till  the  salt  water,  mixing  with  the  wine,  ren- 
dered it  no  longer  drinkable.  Excited  by  the  fumes,  acting  on 
empty  stomachs  and  heads  already  disordered  by  danger,  they 
now  became  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason;  and  boldly  declared 
their  intention  to  murder  their  officers,  and  then  cut  the  ropes 
which  bound  the  rafts  together:  one  of  them,  seizing  an  axe, 
actually  began  the  dreadful  work.  This  was  the  signal  for 
revolt;  the  officers  rushed  forward  to  quell  the  tumult,  and  the 
man  with  the  hatchet  was  the  first  that  fell — the  stroke  of  a 
>abre  terminated  his  existence. 

The  passengers  joined  the  officers,  but  the  mutmeers  were 
jtill  the  greater  number;  luckily  they  were  but  badly,  armed, 
>r  the  few  bayonets  and  sabres  of  the  opposite  party  could  not 
lave  kept  them  at  bay.  One  fellow  was  detected  secretly 
mtting  the  ropes,  and  immediately  flung  overboard;  others  de- 
ttroyed  the  shrouds  and  halyards,  and  the  mast,  deprived  of 
mpport,  fell  upon  a captain  of  infiintry,  and  broke  his  thigh; 
le  was  instantly  seized  by  the  soldiers  and  thrown  into  the  sea, 
)ut  was  saved  by  the  opposite  party.  A furious  charge  was 
low  made  upon  the  mutineers,  many  of  whom  were  cut  down. 
A.t  length  this  fit  of  desperation  subsided  into  egregious  cow- 
irdice : they  cried  out  for  mercy,  and  asked  forgiveness  on  their 
jnees.  It  was  now  midnight,  and  order  appeared  to  be  re- 
;tored;  but  after  an  hour  of  deceitful  tranquillity,  the  insurrec- 
ion  burst  forth  anew;  the  mutmeers  ran  upon  the  officers  like 
lesperate  men,  each  having  a knife  or  a sabre  in  his  hand,  and 
ind  such  was  the  fury  of  the  assailants,  tliat  they  tore  their 
lesh  and  even  their  clothes  with  their  teeth.  There  was  no 
ime  for  hesitation;  a general  slaughter  took  place;  and  the 
•aft  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies. 

Some  palliation  must  be  allowed  on  account  of  their  misera- 
} 'le  condition;  the  constant  dread  of  death — want  of  rest  and 
i-  f food — had  impaired  their  faculties;  nor  did  the  officers 
r heraselves  entirely  escape.  A sort  of  half-waking  dream,  a 
randering  of  the  imagination,  seized  most  of  them:  some  fan- 
: : ied  they  saw  around  them  a beautiful  country,  covered  with 
he  most  delightful  plantations;  others  became  wild  with 
error,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  sea.  Several,  on  cast- 
ig  themselves  oflf,  said  calmly  to  their  companions,  “ I am 
oing  to  seek  for  assistance,  and  you  shall  soon  see  me  back 
gain.” 

On  the  return  of  day  it  was  found  that  in  the  course  of  the 
receding  night  of  horror,  sixty-five  of  the  mutineers  had 
1 erished,  and  two  of  the  small  party  attached  to  the  officers. 

* )ne  cask  of  wine  only  remained.  Before  the  allowance  was 
t erved  out,  they  contrived  to  get  up  their  mast  afresh,  but 
aving  no  compass,  and  not  knowing  how  to  direct  their  course, 
f hey  let  the  raft  drive  before  the  wind,  apparently  indifferent 
ij  'hither  they  went.  Enfeebled  with  hunger,  they  now  tried  to 
'i  Itch  fish,  but  could  not  succeed,  and  abandoned  the  attempt. 

\ “ It  was  necessary,  however,”  said  the  survivors,  “ that 
I >me  extreme  measure  should  be  adopted,  to  support  our  mise- 
I ible  existence;  we  shudder  with  horror,  on  finding  ourselves 
I nder  the  necessity  of  recording  that  which  we  put  into  prac- ! 
^ :Ce;  we  feel  the  pen  drop  from  our  hands;  a deadly  coldness  ; 
-eezes  all  our  limbs,  and  our  hair  stands  on  end,  Readers,  we  i 


I entreat  you  not  to  entertain,  for  men  already  too  unfortunate, 
a sentiment  of  indignation;  but  to  grieve  for  them,  and  to  shed 
a tear  of  pity  over  their  unhappy  lot.” 

The  “extreme  measure”  was,  indeed,  horrible;  for  the  un- 
happy men  whom  death  had  spared  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
fell  upon  the  carcases  of  the  dead,  and  began  to  devour  them. 
Some  tried  to  eat  their  sword-belts  and  cartridge-boxes,  others 
devoured  their  linen,  and  others  the  leathers  of  their  hats:  but 
all  these  expedients,  and  others  of  a still  more  loathsome 
nature,  were  of  no  avail. 

A third  night  of  horror  now  approached;  but  it  proved  to  be 
a night  of  tranquillity,  disturbed  only  by  the  piercing  cries  of 
those  whom  hunger  and  thirst  devoured.  The  water  was  up 
to  their  knees,  and  they  could  only  attempt  to  get  a little  sleep 
by  crowding  closely  together,  so  as  to  form  an  immovable 
mass.  The  morning’s  sun  showed  them  ten  or  a dozen  unfor- 
tunate creatures  stretched  lifeless  on  the  raft;  all  of  whom 
were  committed  to  the  deep,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
destined  for  the  support  of  those  who,  the  evening  before,  had 
pressed  his  trembling  hands  in  vowing  eternal  friendship.  At 
this  period,  fortunately,  a shoal  of  flying- fish,  in  passing  the 
raft,  left  nearly  300  entangled  between  the  spars.  By  means 
of  a little  gunpowder  and  linen,  and  by  erecting  an  empty 
cask,  they  contrived  to  make  a fire;  and  mixing  with  the  fisii 
the  flesh  of  their  deceased  comrade,  they  all  partook  of  a meal, 
wliich,  by  this  means,  was  rendered  less  revolting. 

The  fourth  night  was  marked  by  another  massacre.  Some 
Spaniards,  Italians,  and  negroes,  who  had  taken  no  part  with 
the  former  mutineers,  now  entered  into  a conspiracy  to  throw 
the  rest  into  the  sea.  The  negroes  had  persuaded  the  others 
that  the  land  was  close  to  them,  and  that  once  on  shore,  they 
would  answer  for  their  crossing  Africa  without  the  least  clan- 
ger. A Spaniard  was  the  first  to  advance  with  a drawn  knife; 
but  the  sailors  seized  and  threw  him  into  the  sea.  An  Italian, 
seeing  this,  jumped  overboard;  the  rest  were  easily  mastered, 
and  order  was  once  more  restored. 

Thirty  persons  only  now  remained,  many  of  whom  were  in 
a most  deplorable  state,  the  salt-water  having  entirely  re- 
moved the  skin  from  their  legs  and  thighs,  which,  with  c^on- 
tusions  and  wounds,  rendered  them  unable  to  support  them- 
selves. The  remains  of  the  fish  and  the  wine  were  calculated 
to  be  just  enough  to  support  life  for  four  days;  but  in  these 
four  they  also  calculated  that  ships  might  arrive  from  St.  Louis, 
to  save  them.  At  this  moment,  two  soldiers  were  discoverecl 
behind  the  cask  of  wine,  through  which  they  had  bored  a hole 
for  the  purpose  of  drinking  it;  they  had,  just  before,  all  pledged 
themselves  to  punish  with  death  whoever  should  be.  found 
guilty  of  such  a proceeding,  and  the  sentence  was  immediately 
carried  into  execution,  by  throwing  tlie  culprits  into  the 
sea. 

Theii’  numbers  were  thus  reduced  to  twenty- eight,  fifteen  of 
whom  only  appeared  to  be  able  to  exist  for  a few  days;  the 
other  thirteen  w'ere  so  reduced,  that  they  had  nearly  lost  all 
sense  of  existence.  As  their  case  was  hopeless,  and  as,  while 
they  lived,  they  would  consume  a part  of  the  little  that  was 
left,  a council  was  held,  and  after  a deliberation,  at  which  the 
most  horrible  despair  is  said  to  have  prevailed,  it  was  decided 
to  throw  them  overboard.  “ Three  sailors  and  a soldier  under- 
took the  execution  of  this  cruel  sentence.  We  turned  away 
our  eyes,  and  shed  tears  of  blood,  on  the  fate  of  these  unfor- 
tunate men;  but  this  painful  sacrifice  saved  the  fifteen  who 
remained;  and  who,  after  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  had  six 
days  of  suffering  to  undergo,  before  tliey  were  relieved  from 
their  dismal  situation.”  At  the  end  of  this  period,  a small 
vessel  was  descried  at  a distance;  slie  proved  to  be  the  Argus 
brig,  which  had  been  despatched  from  Senegal  to  look  out  for 
them.  All  hearts  on  board  were  melted  with  pity  at  their  de- 
plorable condition.  “ Let  any  one,”  say  our  unfortunate 
narrators,  “figure  to  himself  fifteen  unhappy  creatures,  almost 
naked,  their  bodies  shrivelled  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  ten  of 
them  scarcely  able  to  move;  our  limbs  stripped  of  the  skin;  a 
total  change  in  all  ol:  foatures  ; our  eyes  hollow  and  almost 
savage;  and  our  long  beards,  which  gave  us  an  air  almost 
hideous.” 

)Such  is  the  history  of  these  unfortunate  men.  Of  the  160 
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embarked  on  the  raft,  fifteen  only  were  received  on  board  the 
brig,  and  of  these  six  died  shortly  after  their  arrival  at  St. 
Louis. 

Of  the  boats,  the  whole  of  which,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
deserted  the  raft  soon  after  leaving  the  wreck,  two  only  (those 
in  which  the  governor  and  the  captain  of  the  frigate  had  em- 
barked) arrived  at  Senegal:  the  other  four  made  the  shore  in 
different  places,  and  landed  their  people.  The  whole  party 
suffered  extremely  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  effects  of  a 
burning  sun  reffected  from  a surface  of  naked  sand;  but  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three,  they  all  reached  Senegal. 

The  governor,  recollecting  that  the  Meduse  had  on  board  a 
very  large  sum  of  money,  sent  off*  a little  vessel  to  visit  the 
wreck;  but  as  if,  it  should  seem,  that  no  one  part  of  this 
wretched  expedition  should  reflect  disgrace  upon  another, 
with  only  eight  days’  provisions  on  board,  so  that  she  was 
compelled  to  return,  without  being  able  to  approach  it.  She 
was  again  sent  out  with  twenty-five  days’  provisions,  but  being 
ill  found  in  stores  and  necessaries,  and  the  weather  being  bad 
she  returned  to  port  a second  time.  On  the  third  attempt  she 
reached  the  wreck,  fifty-two  days  after  it  had  been  abandoned; 
but  what  were  the  horror  and  astonishment  of  those  who  as- 
cended its  decks,  to  discover  on  board  three  miserable  wretches 
just  on  the  point  of  expiring. 

It  now  appeared  that  seventeen  men  had  clung  to  the  wreck 
when  the  boats  and  the  raft  departed;  their  first  object  had 
been  to  collect  a sufficient  quantity  of  biscuit,  wine,  brandy,  and 
pork,  for  the  subsistence  of  a certain  number  of  days.  While 
this  lasted,  they  were  quiet;  but  forty-two  days  having  passed 
without  any  succour  appearing,  twelve  of  the  most  determined, 
seeing  themselves  on  the  point  of  starving,  resolved  to  make  for 
land;  they  therefore  constructed  a raft,  or  float,  which  they 
bound  together  with  ropes,  and  on  which  they  set  off*  with  a 
small  quantity  of  provisions,  without  oars  and  without  sails, 
and  were  drowned.  Another,  who,  had  refused  to  embark 
with  them,  took  it  into  his  head,  a few  days  afterwards,  to  try 
for  the  shore;  he  placed  himself  in  a hen-coop,  dropped  from 
the  wreck,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a cable’s  length 
from  it,  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  The  remaining  four  resolved 
to  die  by  the  wreck;  one  of  them  had  just  expired  when  the 
vessel  from  Senegal  arrived;  the  other  three  were  so  ex- 
hausted, that  a few  hours  more  would  have  put  an  end  to  their 
misery. 

About  the  time  when  this  dreadful  event  occurred,  the 
Alceste  frigate,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  king  of  England 
with  an  ambassador  on  a special  mission  to  the  emperor  of 
China,  was  also  wrecked.  But  how  different  were  the  con- 
sequences in  the  case  of  the  English  ship  to  those  which 
occurred  in  that  of  the  Meduse.  The  two  frigates  were 
wrecked  nearly  about  the  same  time — the  distance  from  the 
nearest  friendly  port  pretty  nearly  the  same;  in  the  one  case 
all  the  people  were  kept  together,  in  a perfect  state  of  dis- 
cipline and  subordination,  and  every  one  brought  safely  home 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe — in  the  other  case,  each 
seems  to  have  been  left  to  shift  for  himself,  and  the  greater 
part  perished  in  the  horrible  way  we  have  just  seen. 


ADVENTURE  WITH  A PIRATE. 

A NOBLE  ship  of  600  tons  was  on  her  outward  passage  to 
India,  with  a valuable  cargo  of  specie  and  American  goods. 
Before  doubling  the  Cape,  a suspicious-looking  vessel  was  dis- 
covered dead  to  windward,  under  a press  of  canvass,  bearing 
down  upon  the  Indiaman.  The  experienced  eye  of  the  captain 
instantly  enabled  him  to  determine  that  she  was  a small  light 
schooner,  an  acquaintance  with  which  would  not  be  desirable. 
He  had  few  arms,  and  although  his  crew  was  true  as  steel,  they 
could  not  contend  with  a well-armed  pirate.  The  ship  was 
therefore  put  before  the  wind,  and  every  rag  of  canvass  packed 
upon  her  that  she  could  bear.  The  eye  of  the  captain  rested 
for  a time  upon  his  bending  masts,  covered  with  canvass  to  the 
very  trucks — was  then  turned  upon  his  gallant  crew,  who  col- 
lected, haying  entire  confidence  in  his  skill  and  courage— and 


at  last  settled  long  and  stedfastly  upon  the  chase.  She  gains-— 
she  gains — and  there  are  many  hours  yet  of  daylight.  A ship 
has  the  advantage  of  a small  sharp  craft  with  a floating  sheet 
but  yet. she  gains.  The  danger  is  pressing — ^is  imminent— 
when  lo  ! a new  and  terrible  enemy  appeared,  far  to  leeward— 
a black  cloud  rises  slowly  from  the  horizon,  and  gives  but  too 
surely  an  intimation  of  what  may  be  shortly  apprehended. 

The  ship  cannot  shorten  sail,  for  the  chase  will  be  upon  her 

and  the  captain’s  plan  was  instantly  laid.  Every  man  was 
ordered  to  his  post.  The  heavens  grew  more  portentous  every 
moment — but  the  pirate  did  not  start  a tack  or  sheet,  as  the 
captain  hoped  he  would,  and  allow  him  to  gain  a little  before 
the  hurricane  came  on.  The  wind  freshens — ^the  masts  yield 
to  the  tremendous  pressure  which  they  have  to  sustain — the 
teeth  of  the  stoutest  seamen  are  set  firm  in  the  apprehension 
that  they  will  go  by  the  board.  The  steady  eye  of  the  captain 
is  fixed  upon  the  gathering  tornado.  At  last  it  comes — the 
ocean  in  the  distance  is  white  with  foam,  and  he  who  was  before^ 
so  quiet  and  unmoved  is  now  animated  to  tremendous  exertion. 
“Let  all  go  fore  and  aft,”  sung  out  clear  and  loud — “clew  up 
and  clew  down” — “lay  aloft” — were  orders  which  followed  each 
other  in  quick  succession,  and  were  as  quickly  obeyed.  The 
flapping  sails  are  rapidly  secured — the  wind  lulls — the  tornado 
is  upon  them,  taking  them  aback.  The  ship  falls  off— she 
bends  to  the  gale,  until  her  yard  arms  are  in  the  waves — she 
begins  to  move  through  the  water  with  a constantly  accelerated  i 
motion. 

The  pirate,  with  the  quickness  of  perception,  so  common 
among  men  of  their  class,  instantly  comprehended  his  advan- 
tage. He  was  near  two  miles  dead  to  leeward  of  the  Indiaman,* 
which  made  greater  headway  under  her  bare  poles  than  he  did.i 
The  liurHcane  could  not  last  long;  he  would  therefore  be  closeJ 
on  board  of  her  when  it  passed  over,  and  she  must  then  fall  ary 
easy  prey  to  him.  ^ 

The  captain  of  the  noble  merchantman  saw  it  all.  Thereid 
was  but  one  fearful  way  to  escape.  He  had  a gallant  andi« 
staunch  ship  under  him — she  had  not  yet  sprung  a spar,  nor  I 
split  a sail — he  had  an  extremely  valuable  cargo;  and  his  men  <j 
— he  could  not  see  them  strung  up  to  the  yard-arm,  on  the  ' 
principle  that  “ dead  men  tell  no  tales.”  He  therefore  set  hia  i 
fore-topsail  and  close  reefed  main-topsail,  which  urged  his  ship  ^ 
through  the  water  with  great  velocity.  The  little  black  piratejj 
saw  the  plan,  and  attempted  to  make  sail;  but  all  would  not  do,j) 
and  he  saw  that  his  only  chance  for  safety  was,  if  possible,  toii 
elude  the  shock  at  the  'very  moment  of  the  expected  con- 
cussions. 

Nearer,  still  nearer  the  shouts  are  heard; 

They  are  chasing  the  ship  with  the  speed  of  a bird : 

The  furrow  is  deep  in  the  waters  they  sever,  | 

And  the  ship  they  pursue  will  go  down  for  ever ! 

On  came  the  prison  of  souls  to  view,  jjagi 

Enveloped  in  clouds  of  a fiery  hue;  ^ 

Her  bellying  sails  gave  way  to  the  blast,  W 

And  bent  the  lithe  topsail  and  stately  mast, 

While  in  strong  relief  on  the  lurid  glow, 

Was  painted  each  spar  of  the  “ mariner’s  foe.” 

On — fearfully  on! — the  warm  blood  froze, 

As  the  shriek  of  undying  thirst  arose — ? 

An  instant  she  passed!  and  the  trough  of  the  sea 
Received  the  trim  form  of  the  daring  and  free. 

The  ship  came  down  upon  him  with  terrific  precision.  “ Hard; 
to  port!”  shouted  the  pirate  to  the  helmsman.  “ Hard  to  port!’fl 
echoed  the  merchantman  to  his.  One  tremendous  crash — one 
wild,  frantic  shriek  of  despair — and  all  was  hushed  in  death. 


A SOLDIER’S  GREAT  COAT 

Is  almost  his  best  friend ; it  warms  his  cold  and  frozen  heart, 
keeps  off*  the  intruding  blast  of  the  night,  and  the  chilly  dew 
of  the  morning;  forms  a good,  comfortable,  and  a soft  pillow, 
and  a good  seat.  In  dark  cold  nights  it  hides  his  breastplate 
from  the  vivid  flash  of  the  enemy’s  cannon,  and  he  can  keep; 
his  watch  unseen. 


ADVENTURES  AT  SEA/ 
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THE  FLYING  DUTCHMAN. 

Ca  new  version.) 

“ There  is  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
That  thou  dost  glare  withal.” — Shakspere. 

It  was  on  a lovely  morning  in  October,  tjhat  Jack  Thompson, 
and  his  three  partners,  the  owner  and  crew  of  the  Jolly 
Lamplighter  pilot-boat,  were  seen  hauling  her  down  the  steep 
shingly  beach  of  the  small  fishing  village  of  Eisenberg,  some 
few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Hamburg. 

When  viewed  from  a distance  at  high-water,  the  town 
appears  as  if  just  emerging  from  the  waves,  while,  almost 
from  the  very  strand,  a precipitous  rock  rises  up,  crowned  by 
an  ancient  church,  whose  grey  and  weather-beaten  walls, 
visible  some  leagues  at  sea,  have  often  cheered  the  home-sick 
mariner  with  the  hope  of  mingling  once  again  with  the  com- 
panions of  his  youth.  Years  have  made  but  little  alteration 
in  the  place ; a few  old-fashioned  houses,  sundry  groups  of 
fishermen’s  cottages,  huddled  irregularly  together,  a dock 
nearly  choked  with  mud,  and  a rude  pier,  composed  of  un- 
hewn granite  blocks,  form  the  most  prominent  features  of 
Eisenberg. 

Jack  Thompson,  the  owner  of  the  pilot-boat,  which  by  this 
time  had  been  pushed  into  the  water,  had  formerly  rated  as 
an  able  seaman  on  board  a British  seventy-four  ; from  thence 
he  passed  into  the  merchant-service,  and,  being  cast  upon  the 
German  coast  in  a tempest,  which  left  not  another  of  his 
shipmates  to  tell  the  story,  had  domesticated  himself  at  Eei- 
senberg,  and  gained  his  living  as  a pilot,  by  preserving  other 
vessels  from  the  fate  which  his  own  ship  had  so  unhappily  met 
with. 

Although  the  denizen  of  a foreign  country.  Jack  Thompson 
still  adhered  to  the  natty  costume  of  the  British  sailor  : his 
blue  jacket,  small  hat  placed  jauntily  upon  one  side  of  his 
head,  his  highly  polished  shoes,  and  gracefully  curled  love- 
locks, might  all  have  passed  muster  upon  the  deck  of  the 
“ Billyruffian.”  His  companions  were  Germans  of  the  true 
breed  : Hans  Gutterblutt,  his  mate,  was  of  Upper  Saxony, 
and  set  up  for  a wit.  Kodolph  Lintz,  and  MolkVanderspiegel, 
being  of  Coblentz,  were  practical  men,  and  said  nothing. 

“ I say,  Hans,’’  said  the  owner,  taking  his  place  at  the  helm, 

I say,  the  wind’s  coming  round — we’ll  have  some  of  the 
squalls  off  the  coast  to-day.  What  d’ye  think  of  standing  out 
to  west’ard  ? I hard  tell  of  some  square-rigged  craft  in  that 
direction  — Dutchmen  from  Batavia  belike  — they’ll  want  a 
pilot,  surely,  and  mayhap  a boat’s  crew.’’ 

“ Oh,  to  be  sure,  Meester  Van  Thompson,”  replied  the  ani- 
mated Hans  Gutterblutt ; “ you  are  alway  in  de  richt.  I 
do  remember  fifteen  years  at  Sluys,  my  grandmother ” 

“Pass  me  aft  that  sheet,  you  Jarman  lubber,”  interrupted 
nis  chief ; “Molk  ! sprit  the  the  mainsail — haul  away,  now.” 
The  boat’s  keel  grated  through  the  loose  sand,  she  glided  from 
the  shore  with  a free  wind  and  a flowing  sail,  and  dashed 
through  the  rippling  waves,  which  had  already  begun  to  glitter 
in  the  morning  ray.  While  the  Jolly  Lamplighter  was  hold- 
ing on  her  rapid  course,  her  careless  crew  lay  stretched  along 
the  thwarts,  or  bent  over  the  gunwale,  gazing  listlessly  upon 
the  sparkling  foam  that  bubbled  at  her  side : at  times  the 
loarse  but  not  unmusical  voices  of  the  Germans  would  be 
ifted  up  in  some  old  national  hymn  ; while  the  Englishman, 
who  happened  to  be  in  a taciturn  mood,  keeping  his  watchful 
jyes  fixed  upon  the  sails,  with  an  occasional  glance  to  wind- 
ward, solaced  himself  in  silence  with  a quid  of  tobacco. 

The  day  was  now  far  spent,  and  this  had  been,  apparently, 
m unsuccessful  trip  for  our  boat’s  crew  : they  had  been  out 
jome  leagues  to  sea,  without  the  appearance  of  any  vessel 
ikely  to  require  their  assistance.  At  length,  tired  of  the  pur- 
rait,  they  stood  in  for  the  harbour  : the  hazy  evening  was 
lear  its  close,  as  they  slowly  worked  their  way  against  an  ebb 
ade. 

“ Well,  that’s  as  rum  a go  as  ever  I seed,”  exclaimed  Jack 
Thompson,  suddenly  starting  up. 

“ Der  Teufel !”  ejaculated  Hans  Gutterblutt ; **  Der  Teu- 


fel !”  growled  Rudolph  Lintz  ; and  “Der  Teufel  1’’  re-echoed 
; the  sagacious  Molk  Vanderspiegel. 

' And  the  astonishment  of  the  boatmen  was  well  founded. 
: Rapidly  doubling  the  rocky  point  which  shelters  the  small 
i haven  from  the  westerly  gales,  a large  square-rig»ed  vessel 
hove  in  sight,  with  all  her  canvass  spread,  and  every  spar 
landing. 

“What  is  she — where  did  she  come  from  I”  was  the  ex- 
clamation of  the  vivacious  mate. 

“It’s  no  odds  where  she  comes  from,”  said  the  owner* 
“ she’s  a stranger,  or  she’d  never  poke  her  bowsprit  among 
them  rocks  : howsomever,  a good  pilot  might  bring  her  safe 
olF  yet.” 

“ Oh,  Meester  Van  Thompson,”  interrupted  the  mate,  “ I 
am  fearful  she  is  not  a Christian  craft.  See  what  a breeze 
of  wind  she  have  got,  and  we  have  not  got  von  breath  !” 

“ That  is  because  we  are  becalmed  here  under  the  land. 
She’s  a jolly  three-master,  and  a Dutchman  by  her  build  ; so 
out  with  the  oars,  ray  hearties,  and  we’ll  just  run  alongside 
and  hail  her.” 

“Oh,  Meester  Van  Thompson,’’  shouted  Hans,  “do  not  be 
such  rash  man — she  is  der  Teufel,  or  we  would  have  seen  him 
before — she  is  de  ‘vlyrng  Dutchman,’  and  de  ‘ phantom  ship.’ 
I remember  fifteen  year  at  Sluys ” 

“Belay  your  jawing  tackle,  you  jarman  lubber  ; ye  havn’t 
as  much  brains  as  would  bait  a mackarel-hook.  If  so  be  as 
y're  afeard,  I’ll  put  ye  ashore  on  the  rock,  and  board  the 
barque  myself. 

Accordingly  he  ran  the  boat  into  a little  creek  or  gully 
between  the  rocks,  and  the  next  moment  he  found  himselt 
deserted  by  a crew,  who,  in  the  hour  of  real  danger,  would 
never  have  quitted  his  side,  but  who  wanted  sufficient  moral 
courage  to  encounter  with  him  an  unknovTn  or  supernatural 
enemy. 

By  the  time  that  Hans  and  his  companions  had  gained  the 
summit  of  the  cliff,  the  night  had  become  dark  and  foggy. 
They  looked  anxiously  towards  the  point  where  the  strange 
vessel  had  appeared,  but  their  most  intense  scrutiny  could 
not  discover  any  trace  of  her — not  a spot  was  apparent  upon 
the  waste  of  waters,  nor  even  one  glimmering  light  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  a solitary  boat  upon  the  fishing  station : 
dense  masses  of  vapour  rolled  slowly  in  from  seaward,  and  a 
heavy  ground  swell  had  begun  to  break  upon  the  rocks  be- 
neath ; the  clouds  drifted  furiously  athwart  the  murky  sky, 
and  all  things  seemed  to  prognosticate  a dreadful  stormy 
night. 

“ Oh,  he  is  gone,  and  der  Teufel  has  got  him  !”  said  Hans 
Gutterblutt,  as  with  heavy  heart,  he  joined  his  two  comrades 
on  their  march  homeward.  “Oh, he  was  such  a nice  man, and 
did  sing ! Oh,  I shall  never  hear  him  sing  Jolly  Dick  de 
Lamplichter  more.” 

The  night,  as  was  expected,  had  become  wild  and  tempes- 
tuous ; but  towards  morning  the  gale  lulled,  and  the  sun  rose 
vividly  upon  the  ocean  : the  waves,  though  the  storm  had 
passed  away,  still  chafed  and  broke  into  sheets  of  white  foam 
against  the  opposing  cliffs  of  the  rocky  projection. 

At  an  early  hour,  the  disconsolate  mate,  with  his  silent 
companions,  walked  down  to  the  pier,  meditating  upon  the 
mysterious  fate  of  his  unlucky  superior,  when,  like  a spirit 
from  the  other  world,  they  beheld  Jack  ! the  identical  Jack 
Thompson  ! leaning  against  the  stock  of  an  old  anchor,  and 
composedly  smoking  his  deeply-tinted  Meerschaum  pipe.  He 
greeted  them  with  a nod  and  a knowing  wink.  “ Tausend 
Teufelen !”  cried  Hans;  “here  is  Meester  Von  Thompson, 
and  der  Jolly  Lamplichter,  both  alive.” 

The  report  that  our  hero  had  been  pilot  to  a phantom  ship  on 
the  preceding  evening  spread  with  great  celerity.  Old  and 
young  crowded  round  him,  but  he  evaded  all  their  inquiries  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  evening,  that,  seated  with  a few  particu- 
lar cronies,  h©  gave  the  following  recital  of  his  adventures : — 

“ When  I pushed  off  from  the  rock,”  said  he,  “ I confess  I 
did  feel  a little  flabbergasted.  Howsomever,  there  was  no 
use  in  turning  back  ; so  I put  the  helm  up,  and  before  ye 
could  say  Jack  Robinson,  I was  alongside  the*  barque.  A 
great  big-bellied  Dutchman  she  was,  with  studding  sails  set 
aloft  and  alow  ; but  what  bamboozled  me  most  was,  sink  the 
noise  or  word  was  to  be  heard  a-board.  She  was  more  likely 
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floating  church-yard  than  a decent  Dutch  craft.  Howsom- 1 
ever,  I ran  the  yawl  close  under  the  mizen-chains,  and  hailed 
her  as  loud  as  I could  bawl,  ‘Barque  a-hoy  !’  ‘Hilloa!’ 
answered  a black-looking  swab,  popping  his  mug  over  the 
starboard  quarter.  “ Does  your  honour  want  a pilot  V says  I. 
‘Yes,’  says  he,  very  civil ; ‘step  a-board,  well  pay  you  well 
—heave  out  a line  there  !’  Well,  into  the  chains  I jumped, 
and  who  d’ye  think  stepped  up  to  me  but  old  Davy  Jones  him- 
self—di.  regular  devil  with  cloven  hoofs,  and  a thundering  long 
tail,  with  horns  to  match  !’’ 

“It  was  der  wilde  Yager,”  interrupted  Hans. 

“Hold  your  jaw,  ye  Jarman  lubber.  ‘Well,’  says  he; 

‘ what  cheer.  Jack  Thompson,’  says  he,  quite  coolly,  though 
his  eyes  were  burning  in  his  head  like  a couple  of  hand-gre- 
nades. ‘ Then,’  says  he,  ‘Jack  Thompson,  go  to  the  wheel  and 
work  the  ship.’  ‘ Ax  your  pardon,  but  which  is  the  skipper, 
sir  V says  I,  as  bold  as  brass.  ‘ I’m  the  skipper,’  says  he,  mak- 
ing a low  scrape — ‘at  your  service.’  ‘You  the  skipper  ! well, 
that’s  a rum  one,  at  any  rate,’  thinks  I ; a nice  mess  I’ve  got 
into.  Well,  I was  obligated  to  take  the  helm,  and  it  warn’t  till 
then  I diskivered  that  every  man  of  the  crew  was  the  very 
moral  of  old  Davy  the  skipper  ; howsomever,  to  give  the  de- 
vil his  due,  they  were  good  seamen,  dnd  did  their  duty  like 
men-of-war’s-men.  Well,  not  to  be  spinning  out  a long  yarn, 
I worked  the  ship  out  of  her  berth  amongst  the  rocks,  without 
so  much  as  breaking  a barnacle  on  her  keel  ; and  when  fairly 
got  into  the  offing,  taking  off  my  hat  very  civilly,!  wished  the 
captain  a good  voyage,  and  was  just  stepping  into  the  yawl 
that  lay  alongside,  when  he  stopped  me.  ‘Jack  Thompson,’ 
says  he,  ‘you’re  a rele  trump,  and  did  ye’re  duty  like  a man ; 
here’s  something  to  drink  my  health  with’ — and  he  hauled  a 
long  purse  of  golden  shiners  out  of  his  breeches-pocket.  I 
was  rather  taken  aback  when  I saw  the  guineas  glimmering 
through  the  net-work  ; howsomever,  I waur’nt  going  to  sell 
my  precious  soul  in  that  -way.  ‘ Ax  your  honour’s  pardon,’ 
says  I,  ‘ but  I never  takes  money  from  gentlemen  of  your 
honour’s  quality.’  ‘ Well,  my  lad,’  says  the  skipper,  not  a bit 
vexed,  ‘ you  must  at  least  take  a glass  of  gi’og  afore  you  go. 
Fireblood !’  says  he,  to  a young  devil,  who  was  sitting  smok- 
ing a pipe  in  the  main-hatchway ; ‘ jump,  and  fetch  me  the 
bottle.’  I The  devil  bottle  you,’  thinks  I ; but  there  was  no 
use  in  being  obstropolous.  Well,  when  the  youngster  came 
up,  he  filled  a glass  for  me  first.  ‘ After  your  honour,  sir,’ 
says  I,  making  a leg.  ‘ Here’s  to  the  continuance  of  our  ac- 
quaintance,’ says  he,  bolting  the  whole,  glass  and  all ; then, 
filling  another,  and  wagging  his  tail,  he  handed  it  to  me.  To 
be  sure  it  smelt  like  rale  Jamaikey,  and  my  lips  were  smack- 
ing to  taste  it  ; but,  recollecting  it  was  only  a scheme  of  the 
old  shaver  to  weather  upon  me,  I made  believe  to  drink  it, 
and,  when  I thought  he  was  not  minding,  shied  the  tipple 
over  my  shoulder.  But  he  was  not  to  be  done  so  easily  : 
‘Jack  Thompson,’  says  he,  turning  round  in  a terrible  passion, 
‘d’ye  think  I’m  to  be  humbugged  in  that  lubberly  fashion? 
Is  that  the  way  to  sarve  good  liquor,  you  swab?’  ‘ I ax  your 
honour’s  pardon,  sir,’  says  I,  ‘ Hold  your  jaw,  you  lubber  ! 
I treated  you  like  a gentleman,  but  you  took  neither  my 
money  nor  my  drink,  and  it  shall  be  worse  for  you.  You 
think  yourself  a monstrous  clever  fellow.  Mister  Thompson  ; 
but  I’ll  show  you  the  difference.”  With  that  he  gave  the  deck 
three  slaps  with  his  long  tail,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  a hand- 
spike there  blew  a hurricane  from  every  point  of  the  compass, 
with  such  thunder  and  lightning  as  old  Dayy  himself  knows 
how  to  mannifactur;  and  before  I could  bless  myself,  the 
whole  ship,  captain,  crew,  and  all,  had  sunk  to  the  bottom, 
like  a lump  of  lead,  and  I was  left  on  the  surface  swimming 
for  my  life.  I saw  the  “Jolly  Lamplighter”  within  an  oar’s 
length  of  me  : I struck  out  like  a dolphin,  and  in  a brace  of 
shakes  was  safe  aboard  her.  It  was  blowing  pretty  fresh  at 
the  time  ; but  I weathered  out  that  gale,  as  I had  done  many 
a one  before  it ; and  now  here  I am,  ready  to  laugh  in  Master 
Davy’s  face,  and  be  his,  pilot  the  next  time  he  comes  into 
these  parts.” 

Such  was  Jack  Thompson’s  history  of  his  adventure;  which 
soon,  by  the  industry  of  the  gossips  and  wonder-hunters  of  the 
village,  became  the  conversation  of  the  country  for  miles  round. 
Every  one  retailed  it  with  such  alterations,  modifications,  and 


exaggerations  as  suited  his  taste,  until  it  grew  too  horribly  | 
marvellous  for  human  ears.  ; 

In  a few  months  after  his  exploit.  Jack  gave  up  the  “ Jolly  ' 
Lamplighter”  to  his  mate,  Hans  Gutterblutt;  purchased  a | 
large  smack — seldom  went  to  sea — sported  a gold  watch  of  I 
alarming  dimensions,  with  a steel  chain  and  fifteen  seals ; and, 
in  short,  became  a man  of  note  in  the  village,  second  in  impor-  i 
tance  only  to  old  Fritz  Letterboxen,  the  postmaster.  The  worthy  J 
householders  of  Eisenberg  marvelled  at  his  sudden  elevation;  i 
but  they  did  not  grow  a whit  the  wiser,  for  Jack  left  them  to 
wonder  on,  until  they  had  fairly  tired  their  imaginations.  | 

* ^ j 

I ought,  perhaps,  to  conclude  here;  but,  in  justice  to  my  j 
readers,  I must  add,  that  many  years  afterwards  it  was  whis-  i 
pered  that  Jack,  one  night  in  a mellow  mood,  had  hinted  that  : 
the  unearthly  barque  was,  in  fact,  a rich  Dutch  smuggler,  that  i ! 
had  got  amongst  the  rocks  in  the  fog;  and  that  for  his  service  ' i 
in  piloting  her  out,  he  had  received  a bag  of  ducats,  which  he 
scrupled  less  to  accept  than  the  purse  of  diabolical  gold.  _ ' i 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Jack  cannot,  to  this  j 
day,  relate,  without  a roguish  leer  of  the  eye,  and  a significant  i 
Mtch  of  the  trousers,  the  story  of  his  adventure  with  the  “ Fly-  | ' 
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DESTETJCTION  OF  THE  BELLE  AMY  1 ^ 

:tl 

Walter  Vivian  was  the  younger  of  three  brothers,  of  a 1 
respectable  and  comparatively  affluent  family,  in  the  middle  ji 
rank  of  society;  but  who  had  for  many  years  been  engaged  in 
that  precarious,  and  afterwards  illicit,  traffic  which  the  excise  H 
laws  of  the  period  were  enacted  to  suppress.  He  was  a well-  iif 
educated  young  man,  of  excellent  address,  brave,  spirited, 
reckless,  generous,  but,  unfortunately,  the  dupe  and  the  instru-  :i 
ment  of  his  elder  brothers.  The  latter  had  been  actively  and  j! 
extensively  engaged  in  the  contraband  trade;  but  as  their 
wealth  increased,  and  as  the  laws  were  more  rigorously  enforced,  p 
they  retired  from  the  more  hazardous  part  of  the  trade,  and 
became  merely  the  agents  of  the  smugglers,  and  the  purchasers  jji 
and  disposers  of  the  illicit  commodities.  They  were  the  part  |:| 
owners  of  a large  and  beautiful  lugger,  called  the  BeUe  Amy,r  1 
that  flew  over  the  channel  like  a bird,  dashed  over  the  breakers  ■i 
and  bars  where  no  king’s  ship  dared  to  follow,  and  that  landed  jil 
more  cargoes  on  the  coast  than  any  six  of  the  fleet  of  his  ' 
majesty’s  “honest  rogues,”  the  free  traders  of  Cornwall  The  | 
three  brothers,  John,  Thomas,  and  Walter  Vivian,  were  partners  ™ 
in  the  profit  of  this  trade,  Walter  commanded  the  lugger.  His  i 
generous  habits,  his  daring  and  enterprising  disposition,  won  | 
him  the  affections  of  his  crew,  who,  young  as  he  was,  loved  hini  ™ 
as  if  he  had  been  their  father.  His  speculations  were  so  emi-  ! 
nently  successful,  that  his  very  success  excited  the  jealousy  of  ! 
his  less  fortunate  competitors.  All  were  active  and  fearless 
enough,  but  none  were  so  fortunate  as  Walter  Vivian  and  the 
Belle  Amy.  The  king’s  cruisers  were  numerous  and  vigilant, 
and  many  a severe  conflict  took  place,  and  many  a smuggler 
was  taken,  and  not  a few  burned  in  the  oflSng,  in  sight  of  the  | 
owners ; but  the  Belle  Amy  had  hitherto  escaped.  She  had  been  | 
chased,  but  never  taken — fired  upon,  but  never  injured: — and 
sometimes  attacked  by  cruisers  that  suffered  seriously  for  their  ; 
temerity.  Vessels  had  been  wrecked  that  had  lain  in  wait  for  ; 
her;  and  many  an  armed  flotilla,  too  adventurous  by  far,  which  i 
threatened  to  board  her,  has  she  either  blown  out  of  the  water  , 
with  her  guns,  or  cut  down,  man  by  man,  as  they  scaled  her 
sides.  The  revenue  board,  however  were  determined  to  spare  ; 
no  exertions  in  order  to  capture  her.  A sloop-of-war  was  sent  i 
to  hover  over  that  part  of  the  coast  where  she  generally  landed 
her  cargoes ; and  it  is  said  that  secret  information  had  been  J 
given  to  its  commander  as  to  the  time  when  he  might  expect  ; 
the  arrival  of  Vivian. 

It  was  a breezy  night,  at  the  end  of  September,  two  hours 
after  sunset,  the  young  moon  in  the  sky  partly  obscured  by 
light  clouds,  when  a firing  was  heard  in  the  bay,  a light  blazed 

on  H head,  and  anon  the  Belle  Amy,  under  every  inch  of  : 

canvass  she  could  bear,  came  dashing  into  H harbour.  ' 
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Instantly  not  fewer  than  300  persons,  men  and  women,  old  and 
young,  were  on  the  beach,  some  preparing  to  run  the  goods. 
Joy,  impatience,  and  the  mingling  sensations  of  hope  and  fear, 
were  in  the  countenances  of  all.  For  about  half  an  hour  before 
the  smuggler  entered,  the  firing  had  ceased.  She  was  scarcely 
at  her  moorings,  when  the  cliff-light  already  alluded  to  was 
quenched,  and  another,  considerably  to  the  westward,  and  on  a 
peak  which  overhung  a tremendous  ridge  of  rocks,  bare  at  low 
water,  glared  upon  the  heavens,  and  threw  its  murky  light  far 
over  the  foam  and  billows  of  the  sea.  But  Captain  Stanmer 
was  not  to  be  lured  to  destruction  by  an  artifice  so  palpable. 
Just  as  the  broadside  of  the  Belle  Amy  was  turned  to  the  beach, 
and  the  order  given  to  undo  the  hatches,  four  boats,  well  manned 
and  armed,  pulled  into  the  harbour  with  as  much  precision  as 
if  they  had  come  in  the  wake  of  the  smuggler. 

The  moment  these  boats  were  discovered  from  the  shore,  a 
yell  proceeded  from  the  women,  so  wild,  so  shrill,  so  piercing, 
that  it  made  the  hearts  of  the  stoutest  quake.  Not  a moment 
was  to  be  lost.  The  men  on  the  beach  stood  in  ghastly  silence, 
while  their  friends  aboard  the  Belle  Amy — taken  by  surprise, 
and  awed  by  the  boldness  of  the  measure — had  scarcely  time 
to  run  to  their  arras,  before  the  boarding  party  was  under  their 
quarter.  The  boats  were  commanded  by  Captain  Stanmer 
himself,  and  a conflict  ensued  which  bafiies  description.  For 
nearly  an  hour  was  the  fight  maintained — arm  to  arm,  pike  to 
pike,  cutlass  to  cutlass— so  close,  that  after  the  first  discharge 
no  re-loading  of  fire-arms  took  place.  The  pistol  was  fired  and 
flung  at  the  head  of  the  assailant;  while  the  eternal  clash  of 
steel,  the  groans,  the  imprecations,  the  heavy  plunge  of  the 
slain  in  the  water,  proved  that  the  strife  was  bloody  and  des- 
perate. From  some  unknoAvn  cause  or  other,  the  vessel  at 
length  caught  fire.  The  flames  burst  out  from  the  forecastle, 
amid  the  still- continued  clang  of  swords.  The  spectacle  was 
awful.  The  men  were  seen  engaged  at  every  part  of  the 
lugger — each  struggling  for  his  life,  or  bent  upon  terminating 
that  of  his  antagonist — their  faces  lurid  and  distorted — wild 
frantic,  and  horrible,  in  the  glare  of  the  bursting  flames.  How 
the  conflict  might  have  ended,  it  is  hard  to  conjecture — the 
smugglers  apparently  had  the  worst  of  it — they  seemed  to  be 
overpowered — their  comrades  and  abettors  on  shore  could  lend 
them  no  assistance;  and  at  this  instant,  too,  another  king’s 
boat  was  seen  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  former.  But  at  the 
same  important  moment,  also,  Walter  Vivian  was  observed 
iraong  the  few  men  who  still  struggled  for  the  mastery  of  the 
Belle  Amy’s  deckj  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  Captain  Stanmer. 
The  flames  were  spreading  with  a rapidity  which  left  but  small 
;pace  to  fight  upon ; and  a doubly  awful  interest  was  excited  in 
he  breasts  of  the  spectators  by  the  ffear — Dy  the  almost  cer- 
ainty — that  the  lugger  would  blow  up.  Captain  Stanmer  was 
it  length  seen  to  fall — whether  accidentally  or  not,  could  not 
)e  ascertained — and  almost  at  the  same  moment  WalterVivian 
iprang  from  the  gunwale  into  the  sea,  and  swam  towards  the 
)each,  -where  he  was  fbcei-ved,  amid  mingled  screams  ahd  tears, 
)y  many  hundreds  of  persons,  by  some  of  whom  he  was  in- 
tantly  conveyed  to  a place  of  safety.  Tlie  fifth  boat  had  little 
0 do.  The  flames  had  nearly  finished  the  Belle  Amy  before  it 
ame  alongside.  To  attempt  to  save  the  cargo  was  vain — to 
and  and  attack  defenceless  women,  at  the  hazard  of  being  cut 
0 pieces  by  the  infuriated  partisans  of  the  Vivians,  would  have 
•een  fruitless — the  boat  consequently  put  to  sea;  and  next 
aorning  scarcedy  a trace  of  the  wreck  was  to  be  seen. 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  fatal  and  disastrous  affair 
cached  the  government,  they  offered  a large  reward  for  the 
pprehension  ot  the  younger  Vivian.  The  detachment  of  mili- 
ary along  the  coast  had  orders  to  make  a rigid  search  for  him 
-the  number  of  the  cruisers  were  doubled — the  magistrates 
i^ere  called  upon  by  royal  proclamation,  to  institute  an  inquiry, 
nd  to  assist  the  military  in  apprehending  all  persons  sus- 
lected  of  being  implicated,  in  order  that  an  example  might  be 
aade  of  the  lawless  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  so  sanguinary 
n outrage.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  Walter  suc- 
eeded  in  escaping  to  a cave  a few  miles  from  the  Land’s  End, 
rhich  opened  on  a wild  and  unfrequented  sea-beach : in  which 
le  lay  concealed  until  such  time  as  a vessel  could  be  procured 
0 carry  him  out  of  the  country.  Indeed,  at  that  unsettled 


period,  it  would  have  been  a dangerous  instance  of  loyalty  for 
any  authority  in  the  west  of  Cornwall,  to  be  officially  diligent 
in  hunting  forth  the  outlaw.  Even  the  appearance  of  being 
anxious  for  his  apprehension  would  have  been  dangerous.  The 
smuggler  was  universally  considered  the  injured  party.  Thou- 
sands of  their  families  depended  for  their  bread  upon  the 
traffic — prejudices  were  strong  against  the  new  laws — the  pas- 
sions of  the  lower  orders  were  in  a ferment— murmurs  akin  to 
revenge  were  heard  on  all  sides ; and  a loyal  attachment  to  the 
law  was  very  generally  considered  to  be  “ more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance.” 


LOSS  OF  THE  WINTERTON. 

^ The  following  narrative  affords  to  sea-faring  men  a con- 
vincing example  of  the  necessity  of  incessant  vigilance,  and 
the  danger  of  trusting  in  the  slightest  degree  to  conjecture 
when  there  is  any  uncertainty.  Of  what  importance  is  it  ad’ 
vancing  during  the  night  a few  leagues,  out  of  thousands  that 
must  be  traversed  in  a voyage,  while  the  indulgence  of  such 
impatience  may  prove  the  wreck  of  a noble  ship,  and  the  de- 
struction of  hundreds  of  human  lives  ? 

The  Winterton,  East  Indiaman,  commanded  by  Captain 
Dundas,  sailed  from  England,  in  the  spring  of  1792,  with 
every  favourable  circumstance  that  could  flatter  the  expecta- 
tion of  those  on  board  of  a prosperous  voyage ; the  ship  was 
both  roomy  and  sound,  and  the  crew  as  orderly  as  ever  under- 
took a voyage  to  India.  Captain  Dundas  was  a commander 
of  experience,  had  previously  sailed  to  India  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity, and  was  considered  in  every  respect  a good  seaman 
and  an  able  officer. 

Nothing  of  consequence  occurred  during  their  passage  to 
the  Cape,  where  they  arrived  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  re- 
mained till  the  1st  of  August.  Having  then  completed  their 
taking  in  water,  and  other  necessaries,  they  sailed  at  daylight 
with  a fresh  breeze  which  continued  two  days,  when  the  wind 
became  variable,  hut  it  soon  returned  to  its  original  point. 

On  leaving  the  Cape  it  was  the  intention  of  Captain  Dundas 
to  take  the  outward  passage  to  India,  but  the  variable  winds 
obliged  him  to  deviate  from  his  original  design  ; and  on  the 
10th  he  bore  away  for  the  Mozambique  Channel.  Being  baf- 
fled for  some  days  with  light  variable  winds  and  calms,  their 
progress  was  inconsiderable ; but  on  Sunday,  the  19th,  a 
south-west  breeze  sprung  up,  which  they  had  every  reason  to 
believe  was  the  regular  monsoon,  as  the  ship  was  then  in 
about  27  deg.  of  soutli  latitude. 

Before  standing  to  the  northward,  Captain  Dundas  was  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  making  the  island  of  Madagascar,  some- 
where near  St.  Augustine’s  Bay,  so  that  they  might  avoid  the 
Bassas  de  Indias,  a shoal  uncertainly  laid  down  in  the  cliarts; 
and  with  this  view  they  steered  east,  by  compass,  from  noon 
of  the  19tli  until  midnight.  The  captain  was  then  on  deck, 
ahd  altered  the  course  to  E.N.E.  He  had  two  time-pieces, 
one  of  which  had  served  him  in  his  former  voyage,  and  by 
it  he  had  constantly  made  the  land  with  the  greatest  degree 
of  exactness.  From  these  and  from  several  sets  of  lunar  ob- 
servations taken  four  days  before — the  whole  of  which  co-iii- 
cided  with  the  time-pieces — he  concluded  with  confidence 
that  at  midnight  they  were  eighty  miles  from  the  nearest  part 
of  the  coast. 

For  about  two  hours  they  steered  E.N.E.,  when  the  captain 
came  again  upon  deck  ; and  observing  the  lower  steering-sail 
to  lift,  he  ordered  the  ship  to  be  kept  N.E.  by  E.  The  wind 
at  that  time  was  S.S.E.,  a moderate  breeze,  the  ship  going  six 
knots  an  hour,  and  a fine  clear  starlight  night. 

Every  possible  attention  was  paid  to  the  look- out,  Captain 
Dundas  himself  with  a night-glass  looking  carefully  in  the 
direction  of  the  land ; but  so  perfectly  was  he  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  his  time-pieces,  that  sounding  was  never  once 
mentioned.  A little  before  three  o’clock  he  pointed  out  the 
ship’s  place  on  a chart,  making  it  upwards  of  sixty  miles  from 
the  land  ; and  when  he  left  the  deck  at  three  he  gave  order 
to  steer  at  N.E.,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  coul 
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not  on  that  course  make  more  than  six  miles  of  casting  before 
daylight,  and  that  if  they  were  nearer  to  the  land  than  he 
supposed,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  it  before  any  acci- 
dent could  occur. 

The  captain  had  not  left  the  deck  above  seven  or  eight 
minutes,  when  the  ship  struck,  going  between  six  and  seven 
knots.  The  shock  was  scarcely  perceptible,  except  to  the 
mail  at  the  helm ; the  water  was  perfectly  smooth ; no 
breakers  or  surf  were  heard ; and  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
clearness  of  the  night,  there  was  no  land  discernible.  The 
circumstances  were  particularly  unfortunate,  it  being  then 
new  moon  and  high  water. 

The  jolly-boat  and  yawl  were  instantly  got  out,  and  found 
five  fathom  water  not  a hundred  yards  astern ; the  sails  were 


immediately  thrown  a-back,  and  every  exertion  made  to  get  I 
the  ship  off,  but  without  success.  The  kedge-anchor,  with  a j 
nine-inch  hawser,  was  then  carried  out  into  five  fathom,  by  ' 
which  they  strove  to  heave  the  vessel  off,  but  all  their  efforts 
were  ineffectual.  In  the  next  place,  the  sails  were  handed, 
the  top-gallantmasts  and  yards  struck,  the  long-boat  got  out, 
the  booms  rafted  alongside,  and  the  upper  deck  entirely 
cleared. 

Daylight  now  disclosed  to  them  the  dangers  of  their  situa- 
tion. The  ship  was  on  a reef  of  rocks,  about  six  miles  from 
the  land,  and  within  the  outer  reef,  and  nearly  half-way  to  the 
shore,  was  another,  which  was  nearly  covered  at  high  water.' 

The  reef  on  which  the  ‘yV'interton  struck,  extended  as  far 
as  they  could  see  to  northv/ard,  and  to  the  south  nearly  the 
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length  of  St  Augustine’s  Bay.  As  the  tide  ebbed  the  ship  beat 
violently,  and  began  to  leak,  upon  which  a party  of  recruits 
v/ho  were  on  board  were  set  to  the  pumps,  where  they  con- 
tinued as  long  as  they  could  be  of  any  service.  By  eight 
o clock  the  rudder  was  beat  off,  the  sheathing  came  up  along- 
side, and  there  were  only  eight  feet  water  under  the  bows  ; 
but  as  the  vessel  then  lay  comparatively  quiet  they  began  to 
entertain  a hope  of  being  able  to  get  her  off  with  the  next 
high  tide. 

After  breakfast  they  commenced  getting  the  guns  overboard, 
which  was  done  one  at  a time  by  means  of  the  long  boat,  and 
they  were  dropped  at  some  distance  from  the  ship,  in  order 
that  she  might  not  strike  on  them  when  she  should  again  be 
elevated  by  the  tide ; at  the  same  time  a party  was  engaged  in 


heaving  up  the  rudder  and  securing  it  alongside.  After  about 
half  the  guns  had  been  got  away,  a*  strong  surf  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  sea-breeze  setting  in  fresh,  so  that  the  boats 
could  not  remain  alongside : however,  they  continued  to 
lighten  the  ship  by  throwing  overboard  such  heavy  articles  as 
would  lioat ; and  at  high  water,  about  three  in  the  after  oon, 
the)?^  again  made  every  exertion,  but  in  vain,  to  heave  the 
ship  off.  Probably  it  was  fortunate  for  them  that  they  could 
not  succeed  in  their  endeavours,  as  by  this  time  the  leak  had 
gained  so  much  on  the  pumps,  that,  had  their  exertions  proved 
successful,  they  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  keep  the 
ship  afloat,  and  she  must  consequently  have  foundered  in 
deep  water. 

As  the  vessel  appeared  to  be  irrecoverably  logt,  it  became 
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an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  crew  and  passengers  ; and  with  a view  to  accomplish 
80  desirable  an  end,  as  well  as  surrounding  difficulties  would 
admit,  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  ship  together  as  long 
as  possible.  The  masts  were  cut  away  in  order  to  relieve  the 
ship ; and  those  spars  that  were  saved  from  the  heavy  surf 
were  stored  up  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  rafts. 

Their  situation  now  became  melancholy  in  the  extreme  ; 
fhe  ship  was  likely  to  float  a wreck,  for  all  their  endeavours 
could  but  prove  abortive,  while  every  circumstance  seemed  to 
combine  against  them ; yet,  resolved  to  do  their  best,  they 
collected  a quantity  of  beef,  bread,  liquors,  and  other  neces- 
saries, with  some  barrels  of  gunpowder,  muskets,  and  what- 
ever was  judged  most  necessary,  and  put  them  into  the  long- 
boat ; hut,  fearful  of  the  infatuation  of  intoxication  to  which 
sailors  are  prone,  even  in  such  an  awful  condition,  might 
prove  fatal  to  some  of  them,  they  staved  every  cask  of  spirits 
that  could  be  reached. 

At  sunset  the  second  mate  and  the  purser  were  sent  on 
shore  in  the  yawl,  to  seek  a convenient  place  for  landing;  and 
the  other  boats,  with  some  people  to  watch  them,  were  moored 
astern  of  the  ship  at  some  distance,  to  keep  them  clear  from 
the  surf.  Captain  Dundas  observed  the  latitude  at  noon, 
according  to  which  the  reef  where  the  ship  had  struck  was 
about  sixty-three  miles  north  of  the  bay  of  St.  Augustine  in 
the  island  of  Madagascar. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  captain  had  the  people  as- 
sembled; and  in  a short  address,  wherein  he  adverted  to  the 
iituation  of  the  vessel,  ho  directed  the  route  they  were  to  take 
ifter  getting  on  shore,  and  stated  the  great  probability  of 
-heir  meeting  with  a ship  at  the  bay  of  St.  Augustine’s.  He 
)articularly  insisted  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  paying  the 
trictest  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  officers,  at  the 
arae  time  assuring  them  of  his  advice  and  assistance,  and  con- 
duded  by  stating  it  to  be  his  fixed  determination  to  abide  by 
he  ship,  imtil  he  was  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  saving 
:very  person  on  board.  This  manly  address  did  not  fail  to 
>roduce  the  desired  effect,  and  it  was  received  with  three 
•beers,  and  a general  promise  of  acquiescence  in  his  and  his 
)fficers’  commands. 

About  midnight  they  were  alarmed  by  the  cries  of  people  in 
iistress,  and  upon  repairing  to  the  deck,  had  the  mortification 

0 see  the  three  boats  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  the 
urf.  The  wind  had  increased  during  the  night,  which  oc- 
asioned  it  to  break  out  much  farther  than  they  expected. 
Vith  feelings  of  anguish  and  horror  they  beheld  the  poor 
3II0WS  who  had  been  in  the  boats  struggle  to  reach  the  ship, 
iiile  the  violence  of  the  surf  seemed  to  preclude  the  possibility 
f their  preservation.  With  the  utmost  exertion  of  those  on 
oard  the  ship,  they  could  only  succeed  in  saving  three  out  of 
3n;  whilst  many,  almost  in  the  act  of  grasping  a rope,  were 

h riven  far  out  to  sea  and  perished.  They  were  thus  deprived 
^ r the  only  means  of  reaching  the  shore ; and  the  same  time  the 
‘ lip  beat  with  such  violence  upon  the  rocks,  that  it  was  doubt- 
* il  whether  she  would  hold  together  till  the  morning.  Their 
1-  insternation  and  distress  during  the  few  remaining  hours  of 
irkness  must  be  left  to  the  imagination  to  conceive,  and  the 
errors  of  the  night  were  augmented  by  the  ignorance  of  their 
al  situation. 

At  daylight,  on  the  21st,  they  immediately  began  to  con- 
ruct  rafts  of  what  spars  and  planks  they  had,  and  passed  the 
.bles  overboard  to  get  at  some  that  were  upon  the  orlop-deck; 
ley  also  cut  the  beams  of  the  poop,  shored  the  deck  up,  and  got 
ready  for  a raft.  About  nine  in  the  morning  the  yawl,  with 
) e utmost  difficulty,  rowed  off  from  the  shore  through  a tre- 
endous  surf,  and  soon  afterwards  came  within  hail,  but  was 
. isired  to  keep  at  a distance,  as  she  could  not  safely  come  along- 
. le.  Those  who  were  on  Ixiard  her  reported  that  the  beach 
as  everywhere  covered  by  a surf  as  far  as  they  could  see. 

; )on  afterwards  the  boat  returned  to  the  shore,  and  they  saw 

1 > more  of  her  for  several  days.  Three  or  four  rafts  then  left 
•'  e ship,  carrying  nearly  eighty  persons,  who  succeeded  in 

aching  the  shore  in  safety. 

The  sea-breeze  was  this  day  much  stronger  than  before, 
id  the  surf  consequently  much  heavier,  which  increased 


towards  the  evening,  till  it  became  so  violent,  that  the 
hawser,  which  held  the  ship-stern  to,  parted;  and  about  sun- 
set the  vessel  drove  with  her  broadside  upon  the  rocks,  the 
sea  making  a complete  breach  over  her.  At  seven  o’clock 
she  parted  at  the  Chestree,  when  all  who  remained  crowded 
upon  the  quarter-deck  and  poop.  Mr.  Chambers,  the  first- 
mate,  though  repeatedly  urged  to  save  his  life,  remained  in- 
active, declaring  his  conviction  that  all  his  efforts  would  be 
ineffectual ; and,  with  a perfect  resignation  to  his  own  fate, 
requested  every  one  to  provide  for  his  own  safety.  The  ship 
soon  afterwards  broke  up,  when  a scene  ensued  of  such 
misery,  destruction,  and  horror,  as  has  been  rarely  equalled 
and,  perhaps,  never  exceeded.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
mates  left  the  wreck  at  this  instant,  on  a raft,  which  they  had 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  were  rapidly  wafted  from 
their  ill-fated  ship,  beyond  reach  of  the  piercing  cries  of 
misery,  which,  issuing  from  more  than  two  hundred  people, 
involved  in  the  most  complicated  affliction,  may  be  conceived, 
but  language  fails  in  attempting  to  portray. 

Those  on  the  raft,  after  driving  all  night  in  the  expectation 
that  they  should  soon  reach  the  shore,  were  most  miserably 
deceived,  when,  on  the  approach  of  daylight,  they  could  not 
even  see  land;  but,  knowing  the  direction  in  which  it  lay,  they 
made  strenuous  exertions  and  got  on  shore  about  three  o'clock 
on  the  22nd. 

On  journeying  to  the  southward,  they  found  that  the  poop 
had  driven  on  shore,  with  sixty  people  on  it,  among  whom 
were  five  ladies  and  several  gentlemen.  They  could  give  no 
account  of  the  captain ; but  it  was  subsequently  ascertained 
from  the  carpenter,  that  after  the  poop  went  away,  the  star- 
board side  of  the  wreck  floated,  broadside  uppermost,  when 
Captain  Dundas  was  washed  through  the  quarter-gallery,  and 
was  seen  no  more. 

The  rest  of  the  people  got  on  shore,  some  on  pieces  of  the 
wreck,  and  others  in  canoes,  in  which  the  natives  came  off  to 
plunder  the  remains  of  the  ship ; but  it  was  not  till  Sunday 
the  26th  that  the  last  of  them  landed.  On  mustering  the 
survivors,  it  was  ascertained  that  Captain  Dundas,  Mr. 
Chambers,  three  young  ladies,  and  forty-eight  seamen  and 
soldiers,  had  perished.  Many  articles  from  the  wreck  were 
thrown  upon  the  beach,  but  the  natives  secured  everything  of 
value,  and  threatened  with  death  those  who  attempted  to 
oppose  them,  and  not  satisfied  with  this,  they  even  plundered 
and  stripped  the  poor  destitute  creatures  whenever  they 
could  find  an  opportunit5^  This  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  natives,  together  with  the  loss  of  their  boats,  rendered  it 
totally  impossible  for  them  to  save  any  part  of  the  treasure 
or  cargo. 

In  a few  days  the  whole  of  the  survivors  arrived  at  Tulliar, 
the  residence  of  the  king  of  Baba,  where,  for  some  days,  they 
remained  in  a state  of  the  most  anxious  suspense  for  the  fate 
of  the  yawl,  as  on  that  alone  depended  their  most  distant  hope 
of  relief,  as  the  season  was  then  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was 
extremely  improbable  that  any  vessel  would  touch  at  the  bay 
until  the  following  year.  They  were,  however,  soon  relieved 
from  their  anxiety  by  the  arrival  of  the  yawl  in  the  river 
Tulliar,  when  they  immediately  got  her  up  to  the  town,  and 
placed  a guard  over  her  to  prevent  the  natives  from  stealing 
her  iron- work,  which  they  certainly  would  have  done  had  they 
been  at  any  distance  from  the  king’s  residence. 

A consultation  of  the  officers  was  now  held  to  consider  the 
best  course  to  pursue  under  the  existing  circumstances,  at  which 
it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  John  Dale,  the  third  mate,  should  pro- 
ceed to  Mozambique,  and  endeavour  to  procure  a vessel  and 
that  every  person  should  exert  himself  to  get  the  boat  ready 
with  all  possible  despatch.  Having  no  tools  or  other  necessary 
articles,  the  carpenters  could  only  put  a false  keel  to  her;  and, 
with  the  burthen  board,  raise  her  about  five  inches  forwards; 
but  they  managed  tolerably  well  with  regard  to  sails ; and,  for- 
tunately, a compass  had  been  put  into  the  boat  on  the  evening 
of  the  20th  of  August,  and  a quadrant  had  been  picked  up  on 
the  beach:  they  could  not,  however,  procure  a chart,  or  a sin- 
gle book  of  navigation,  but  a small  geographical  grammar,  ob- 
tained from  one  of  the  soldiers,  ultimately  proved  the  means  of 
preserving  their  lives. 
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On  the  12th  of  September,  their  preparations  being  complete, 
the  third  mate  sailed,  accompanied  by  the  fourth  officer,  four 
seamen,  and  Mi  de  Souza,  a passenger,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
Portuguese  language  was  likely  to  prove  of  considerable  service 
to  thorn.  They  made  a tolerable  progress  to  the  northward, 
with  a pleasant  westerly  breeze  for  about  two  days,  and  then 
the  wind  shifted  to  N.N.E.  and  never  came  fair  again;  and 
what  added  greatly  to  their  disappointment,  was  the  discovery 
that  their  small  stock  of  provisions,  consisting  chiefly  of  cakes 
made  of  Indian  corn,  had  become  q[uite  rotten  and  so  full. of 
maggots,  that  they  had  nothing  to  subsist  upon  but  a few  raw, 
sweet  potatoes  and  a little  sugar'-cane,  with  half-a»pint  of  water 
a day  for  each  man.  They  were  obliged  to  restrict  themselves 
to  this  short  allowance,  as  although  they  had  about  twenty- 
five  gallons  of  water  When  they  sailed,  yet  the  greater  part  of  it, 
being  contained  in  calibashes,  was  lost,  from  the  motion  of  the 
boat  upsetting  and  breaking  them. 

On  the  20th  of  September  they  made  the  coast  of  Africa,  in 
the  latitude  of  18°  S.,  having  been  carried  by  the  currents  con- 
siderably further  to  the  westward  than  they  expected.  They 
had  been  for  three  days  endeavouring  to  get  to  the  northward, 
bub  the  wind  still  keeping  N.E.,  they  were  unable  to  make  any 
progress;  and  their  stock  of  water  decreasing  very  rapidly, 
they  judged  it  imprudent  to  persist  any  longer  in  their  design  of 
reaching  Mozambique,  and  changed  their  course  to  Sofala,  a 
Porttiguese  settlement,  situate  in  20°  30^  S.  latitude,  to  which 
they  were  directed  by  the  little  book  before-mentioned. 

l>iiring  the  run  they  put  into  two  rivers,  thinking  it  lay  in 
one  of  them;  and  meeting  with  some  inhabitants  who  spoke 
Portuguese,  they  were  advised  to  apprise  the  governor  of  their 
Vvdsh  to  visit  that  place.  The  governor,  when  informed  of  their 
situation,  immediately  despatched  a letter,  with  a seasonable 
supply  of  provisions,  and  a pilot  to  conduct  them  to  Sotala, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  29th  of  September.  Through  the 
aid  of  M.  de  Souza,  they  informed  the  governor  of  their  late 
melancholy  disaster,  and  solicited  his  assistance  and  advice 
how  to  act.  He  received  them  with  great  kindness  and  huma- 
nity, and  desiring  that  they  would  not  think  of  anything  for  a 
few  days  but  recruiting  their  wasted  strength,  he  furnished 
them  with  clothes,  of  which  he  observed  they  stood  in  great 
need;  but  with  all  his  lu^spitality,  there  was  a certain  reserve 
in  his  behaviour,  for  Avhich  they  did  not  know  how  to  account. 
Probably  he  doubted  their  veracity,  and  suspected  them  to  be 
part  of  the  crow  of  a French  ship,  come  with  the  intention  of 
kidnapping  the  natives ; but  their  ragged  and  squalid  appear- 
ance by  no  means  justified  such  an  apprehension. 

His  suspicions,  however,  soon  vanished,  and  he  then  in- 
formed them  that  only  one  vessel  came  there  annually  ; that 
she  had  sailed  about  a month  before,  and  would  not  return 
again  till  the  following  June;  adding,  that  as  the  N.E.  mon- 
soon had  set  in,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  reach  Mozam- 
bique then,  but  that  he  would  give  them  guides,  if  they  chose, 
and  what  was  necessary  to  undertake  a journey  to  Senna,  an 
inland  Portuguese  settlement,  from  whence  they  might  have 
an  opportunity  ofgetting  to  the  capital.  At  the  same  time,  he 
represented  the  undertaking  in  so  unfavourable  a light, 
together  with  the  length  of  time  which  was  likely  to  intervene 
before  any  opportunity  might  occur  of  enabling  them  to  pro- 
ceed any  further,  that,  on  mature  deliberation,  they  abandoned 
all  thoughts  of  it,  and  directed  their  attention  to  a boat  belong- 
ing to  the  governor,  about  the  size  of  an  Indiaman’s  long- 
boat,  and  made  an  application  for  it.  The  governor,  at  first 
made  some  scruple  on  account  of  payment,  but  Mr.  Dale 
offering  to  grant  a bill  on  the  East  India  Company  for  the 
amount,  he  declined  it,  and  made  them  a present  of  the  boat. 

With  this  they  intended  to  proceed  to  De  Lagoa  Bay,  which, 
with  moderate  winds,  they  might  have  accomplished  in  a 
week.  They  knew  that,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  some  South 
Sea  ships  must  have  been  there,  as  forty  or  fifty  generally 
arrive  in  the  course  of  the  year ; and  were  they  so  fortunate 
as  to  effect  their  object,  it  would  not  have  been  a difficult 
matter  to  have  engaged  one,  or  two  if  necessary,  to  transport 
the  people  from  Madagascar  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for 
which  place  Mr.  Dale  had  been  instructed  to  procure  a vessel 
had  he  reached  Mozambique.  In  case  they  should  not  have 


succeeded  in  the  first  project,  they  determined  to  make  for  ! 
the  Cape,  under  the  idea  that  some  ship  would  probably  pick  i 
them  up  before  reaching  it. 

Having,  through  the  kindness  of  the  governor,  procured  ; 
everything  necessary  for  their  intended  voyage,  they  set  sail  i 
on  the  12th  of  October,  but  their  ill-fortune  had  not  yet  for-  ■ 
saken  them.  They  had  been  three  days  at  sea,  with  constant! 
foul  winds,  and  had  riot  proceeded  more  than  forty  miles,  i 
when  they  found  their  boat  so  extremely  leaky,  that,  With  | 
their  utmost  exertions,  they  could  scarcely  keep  above  water.  ^ 
After  various  and  frequent  escapes  from  imminent  danger  ijs 
which  they  experienced,  they  regained  Sofala,  which  although  I 
at  so  short  a distance,  they  did  not  reach  until  the  20th 
of  October.  j| 

Their  reception  was  now  widely  different  from  what, 
had  attended  their  first  arrival.  The  governor  scarcely4 
deigning  to  speak  to  them,  sent  for  Mr.  Dale,  and  Mr.|  ; 
Wilton,  the  fourth  officer;  and  without  so  much  as  inquiring 
the  reason  of  their  putting  back,  dr  into  what  difficulties  they  i| 
had  experienced,  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was  pre^^fl] 
paring  to  despatch  some  letters  to  Killeman,  and  that  they  • 
must  immediately  make  themselves  ready  to  accompany  thelB 
person  who  was  to  carry  them.  It  was  in  vain  they  repre~ii 
sented  their  sickly  and  debilitated  state,  occasioned  by  the 
various  and  unremitting  fatigues  which  they  had  lately  under 
gone — it  was  in  vain  that  they  urged  the  necessity  of  rest  to 
repair  their  broken  constitutions  and  wasted  strength— the 
governor  was  inexorable,  and  deaf  to  all  their  entreaties. 
They  then  applied  to  him  for  some  kind  of  Conveyance,  when 
he  offered  a kind  of  palanquin  to  the  two  officers,  but  posi- 
tively refused  any  assistance  to  M.  de  Souza  or  the  seamen. 
This  was  rejected  with  indignation ; and,  having  provided 
themselves  with  some  cloth  to  purchase  food  for  subsistence 
on  their  journey,  they  left  Sofala  on  the  1st  of  November. 

They  were  totally  at  a loss  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  thci 
governor,  so  repugant  to  the  common  feelings  of  humanity, 
and  so  directly  at  variance  with  what  they  experienced  at  the 
other  Portuguese  settlements;  but  their  subsequent  knowledge 
of  the  governor's  character,  removed  their  surprise  at  his  in- 
hospitable behaviour,  as  it  appeared  that  such  acts  were  con- 
genial with  his  nature. 

By  the  20th  of  November,  they  had  travelled  above  two 
hundred  miles  through  a miserable  tract  of  country,  very  thinly 
inhabited,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  the  result  of  thei 
slave  trade  at  Mozambique.  Sometimes,  in  the  course  of  forty 
miles,  there -was  neither  a hut  nor  a creature  to  be  seen,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  accident  from  the  numerous  wild  beasts  which  infest  the 
country,  they  took  the  precaution  of  surrounding  themselves  at 
night  with  fire.  But  the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate,  added  to 
intense  fatigue  which  they  had  endured,  so  totally  overpowered 
them,  that  they  remained  for  a whole  fortnight  in  the  most 
deplorable  state,  until  the  governor  of  Senna  hearing  they  were 
on  the  way,  despatched  palanquins  for  them.  They  arrived  there 
the  6th  of  December,  where  every  care  and  attention  was  paid 
to  them;  but  notwithstanding  they  received  all  the  medical 
assistance  which  the  place  afforded,  Mr.  Wilton,  a most  worthy 
active,  and  promising  young  officer,  and  two  seamen,  died  in  a 
short  time  after  their  arrival. 

On  the  first  notice  of  a vessel  being  ready  to  sail,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  party  left  Senna,  in  a vessel  bound  for  Killeman, 
where  they  arrived  in  a few  days.  From  thence  they  embarked 
on  board  a sloop,  and  on  the  12th  February,  1793,  Mr.  Dale, 
and  M.  de  Souza,  reached  Mozambique,  being-  five  months  after 
sailing  from  Madagascar. 

On  their  arrival  they  immediately  waited  upon  the  governor^ 
and  detailed  to  him  the  loss  of  the  Wihterton,  as  well  as  everyl 
circumstance  which  had  occurred  to  them  since  they  departed 
from  the  island  of  Madagascar.  Mr.  Dale  also  informed  hint, 
that  he  had  been  deputed  by  his  unfortunate  friends  and  ship- 
mates to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Mozambique  government  in 
their  behalf,  and  prayed  him,  no  less  in  his  official  than  his  in- 
dividual capacity,  to  send  a vessel  for  the  relief  of  those  in 
whose  behalf  his  assistance  was  entreated.  To  this  appeal 
the  governor  replied,  that  he  felt  every  inclination  tq  afford  ^ 
them  the  assistance  they  craved;  but  that  he  was  prevented 
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from  fulfilling  his  intentions,  by  reason  that  there  was  no  ship 
belonging  to  her  majesty  the  Queen  of  Portugal  then  in  the 
harbour.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  Mr.  Dale  considered 
liiraself  empowered,  from  his  official  employment,  to  freight 
a private  vessel  to  the  island  of  Madagascar;  which  the  liberal 
conduct  of  the  governor  enabled  speedily  to  eq^uip  for  the 
intended  voyage. 

As  a French  vessel  was  about  to  sail  to  the  Mauritius,  on 
board  of  which  M.  de  Souza  intended  to  take  his  passage,  Mr. 
Dale  embraced  the  opportunity  of  entrusting;  to  his  care  official 
letters  to  the  East  India  Company  as  well  as  to  the  different 
presidencies  in  India.  In  these  he  informed  them  of  the  melan- 
choly loss  of  the  Winterton,  and  the  various  exertions  that  had 
been  made  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  survivors,  and  to 
lessen  the  burden  of  those  sorrows  in  which  he  had  left  them 
involved. 

Mr.  Dale  sailed  from  Mozambique  on  the  1st  of  March,  and 
after  a tedious  passage  of  twenty- three  days  anchored  in  Saint 
Augustine’s  Bay,  in  Madagascar;  from  whence  he  immediately 
repaired  to  Tulliar,  to  apprise  his  unfortunate  companions  that 
a vessel  was  arrived  and  ready  for  their  reception : but  it  is  im- 
possible tc  depict  the  miserable  state  in  which  he  found  the 
whole  of  the  survivors.  Overwhelmed  with  despondency,  their 
calamities  had  increased  by  the  attacks  of  a malignant  fever; 
and  as  no  kind  of  surgical  stores  had  been  saved  from  the 
I wreck,  they  were  entirely  destitute  of  medicines  to  alleviate  its 
baleful  effects ; and  being  deprived  likewise  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  which  they  Rad  been  accustomed,  the  number  of 
people,  including  passengers,  was  reduced  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  although  nearly  double  that  number  had  been  saved 
from  the  wreck. 

Under  circumstances  so  peculiarly  severe,  such  was  their 
emaciated  condition  that  it  was  ten  days  before  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  survivors  was  completed,  although  every  exertion 
was  made  to  expedite  so  desirable  an  event.  At  length  they 
sailed  from  Madagascar  on  the  3rd  of  April,  and  on  the  1 1th 
arrived  at  Mozambique,  having  lost  seven  people  by  the  way, 
two  of  whom  were  passengers. 

They  experienced  a most  flattering  reception  from  the  go- 
vernor and  inhabitants  of  Mozambique,  whom  their  forlorn 
condition  inspired  with  sentiments  which  do  honour  to  huma- 
nity. They  prepared  an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  the  sick, 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  soothing  and  unremitting  attention 
to  the  ladies : but  although  the  sick  received  every  medical  as- 
sistance that  could  by  possibility  be  procured,  yet  the  insalu- 
brious climate  of  Mozambique  so  retarded  the  re-establishment 
of  their  health,  that  during  a stay  of  two  months  about  thirty 
of  them  died,  while  the  sickness  of  the  survivors  continued. 

As  no  ship  belonging  to  the  Portuguese  government  had  ar- 
rived in  the  harbour,  the  governor  was  still  as  unable  to  afford 
them  a vessel  for  their  conveyance  as  on  their  former  requisi- 
tion. Mr.  Dale,  therefore,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dunn,  the 
purser  of  the  Winterton,  and  Lieutenant  Brownrigg,  of  the  75th 
regiment,  was*  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  again  freighting  a 
private  vessel  in  the  name  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  order 
to  transport  them  to  Madras. 

On  the  10th  of  June  they  sailed  from  Mozambique,  and 
on  the  1 3th  anehored  at  Joanna,  with  the  intention  of 
procuring  provisions  and  other  necessaries,  which  having  ac- 
complished, they  left  the  island  on  the  19th,  having  experienced 
from  its  generous  inhabitants  every  aid  that  was  in  their 
power,  and  every  attention  which  humanity  could  dictate.  It 
. was  at  this  period  that  they  concluded  all  their  difficulties  sur- 
^ mounted,  and  a fond  but  delusive  hope  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
i their  minds,  that  they  anticipated  a safe  and  expeditious 
j passage  to  Madras,  when  on  the  7th  Julyin  5o  40'  N.  lat.  and63« 
. E long,  they  were  captured  by  Le  Mutin,  a privateer,  from  the 
i Isle  of  France.  To  increase  their  vexatious  disappointments, 

• they  were  till  this  time  entirely  ignorant  of  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

• The  people  of  the  privateer  took  Mr.  Dale,  Lieutenant 
Brownrigg,  and  twenty-two  seamen  and  soldiers  on  board  their 

• and  put  an  officer  and  a number  of  their  own  men  on 
- noard  the  captured  vessel,  with  orders  to  conduct  her  to  the 

Mauritius  with  all  possible  despatch.  The  privateer  im- 


mediately proceeded  on  her  cruize,  during  which  the  distress 
occasioned  by  their  accumulated  misfortunes,  was  in  a slight 
degree  alleviated  by  the  polite  attention  of  the  French  captain 
and  his  officers.  She  continued  cruizing  until  the  15th  of  July, 
when  she  entered  the  road  of  Tutecorin,  where  she  fell  in  with 
and  engaged  a Dutch  East  Indiaman,  the  Ceylon,  commanded 
by  Captain  Muntz.  After  an  engagement  which  lasted  about 
fifteen  minutes,  the  Dutchman  proved  victorious,  and  the 
privateer  struck,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  unhappy 
prisoners. 

Our  old  allies  were  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  liberating 
Englishmen  from  confinement;  and  Captain  Muntz  insisted 
upon  their  partaking  of  a handsome  entertainment  on  board  the 
Ceylon,  during  which  he  was  informed  of  the  principal  circum- 
stances, of  their  heavy  and  repeated  misfortunes.  They  then 

repaired  to  Callancoetah,  where  they  remained  till  an  order 
arrived  to  prepare  a large  boat  for  their  conveyance  to  Madras, 
at  which  place  they  arrived  in  perfect  safety  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1793,  being  exactly  twelve  months  since  their  un- 
fortunate shipwreck. 

At  Madras  Mr.  Dale  embarked,  with  some  of  his  unhappy 
friends,  on  board  the  Scorpion  sloop  of  war,  homeward 
bound.  Nothing  material  occurred  during  the  passage,  ex- 
cepting that  they  were  chased  by  a French  frigate,  and 
experienced  foul  winds  and  repeated  calms,  by  which  their 
progress  was  so  retarded,  that  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
the  Scorpion  had  either  foundered  at  sea,  or  had  been  taken 
by  the  enemy.  At  length,  however,  they  arrived  in  safety 
on  British  ground,  and  so  eager  were  the  poor  fellows  to  see 
their  different  relatives,  that  they  got  on  shore  at  the  Land’s 
End,  having  first  received  protections  from  impressment 
from  the  captain  of  the  sloop. 

Of  the  fate  of  those  who  remained  on  board  their  own 
vessel  when  taken  by  Le  Mutin,  and  ordered  to  steer  to  the 
Mauritius,  no  intelligence  has  ever  been  received  in  this 
country,  notwithstanding  the  most  diligent  search  was  set  on 
foot  by  direction  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  order  to 
ascertain  it. 


THE  SOLITARY  MAN  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  her  departure  for  a transatlantic 
voyage,  that  the  quarter-deck  of  an  English  man-of-war,  lying 
in  the  Tagus,  was  splendidly  illuminated  in  honour  of  a fare- 
well entertainemnt  given  by  the  British  officers  toafavoured 
selection  of  the  residents  of  Lisbon. 

No  scene  of  gaiety  presents  a more  pituresque  appearance 
than  that  exhibited  by  the  festive  decorations  of  a full  sized 
man-of-war  ; and,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  Invincible  was 
not  behind  her  sisters  of  the  ocean  in  the  arrangements  of  her 
marine  festivities.  Her  quarter-deck  was  covered  by  an  awn- 
ing of  gay  and  party-coloured  flags,  whose  British  admixture 
of  red  glowed  richly  and  gaily  in  the  light  of  the  variegated 
lamps,  which,  suspended  on  strings,  hung  in  low  rows  from 
the  masts  and  rigging  of  the  vessel.  Below,  the  tables  ot  the 
ward-room  were  spread  with  the  most  delicate  and  even  costly 
refreshments.  All  was  mirth,  and  apparently  reckless  gaiety  ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  sons  of  Neptune,  in  exercising  their 
proverbial  fondness  for  the  dance,  and  acknowledged  gallantry 
to  their  partners,  had  forgotten  that  the  revolution  of  twenty 
four  hours  would  place  a world  of  waters  between  them  and 
the  fair  objects  of  their  devotion,  and  would  give  tar  other 
employment  xbr  their  limbs  than  the  fascinating  measures  to 
which  they  now  led  them. 

There  were,  however,  two  beings  in  that  assembly  whose 
feelings  of  grief,  extending  from  the  heart  to  the  countenance, 
communicated  to  the  latter  an  expression  which  consorted  ill 
with  the  gaiety  of  the  surrounding  scene.  One  of  these  coun- 
tenances Wore  the  aspect  of  an  intense  grief,  which  yet  the 
mind  of  the  possessor  nad  strength  sufficient  to  keep  in  a state 
of  manly  auiqection  ; the  other  presented  that  appearance  of 
unmixed,  yet  unutterable  woe,  which  woman  alone  is  capable 
either  of  feeling  or  meekly  sustaining  in  silence.  Christian 
Loeffler  and  Ernestine  Frederberg  had  been  married  but 
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seven  days,  yet  they  were  now  passing  their  last  evening  to- 
gether ere  Loeffler  sailed,  a passenger  in  the  Invincible,  to  the 
Brazils.  Why  circumstances  thus  severed  those  so  recently 
united  by  the  holiest  ties,  and  why  the  devoted  Ernestine  was 
unable  to  accompany  her  husband,  are  queries  that  might  be 
satisfactorily  answered  if  our  limits  permitted.  But  the  fact 
alone  can  here  be  stated. 

The  husband  and  wife  joined  the  dance  but  once  that  eve- 
ning, and  then — publish  it  not  at  Almack’s — they  danced 
together!  Yet  their  hearts  sickened  ere  the  measure  was 
ended ; and  retiring  to  the  raised  end  of  the  stern,  they  sate 
apart  from  the  mirthful  crowd,  their  countenances  averted 
from  those  faces  of  gladness,  and  their  eyes  directed  towards 
the  distant  main,  which  showed  dismal,  dark,  and  waste,  when 
contrasted  with  the  bright  scene  within  that  gay  floating  house 
of  pleasure. 

The  revels  broke  up ; and  ere  the  sun  had  set  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  the  so  recent  pleasure-vessel  was  ploughing  her 
solitary  way  on  the  Atlantic ; her  festive  decorations  vanished 
like  a dream,  and  even  the  shores  that  had  witnessed  them 
were  no  longer  within  sight. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  voyage,  the  attention  of  Loeffler 
was  forcibly  arrested  by  the  livid  and  almost  indescribable 
appearance  of  a young  seamen,  who  was  mounting  the  main- 
shrouds  of  the  vessel.  Christian  called  to  him,  inquired  if  he 
were  ill,  and,  in  the  voice  of  humanity,  counselled  him  to  de- 
scend. The  young  man  did  not,  however,  appear  to  hear  the 
humane  caution;  and  ere  the  lapse  of  a few  seconds,  he  loosed 
his  hold  on  the  main-yards,  which  he  had  reached,  and  rush- 
ing, with  falling  violence,  through  sails  and  rigging,  was 
quickly  precipitated  to  the  deck.  Loeffler  ran  to  raise  him  ; 
but  not  only  was  life  extinct,  even  its  very  traces  had  disap- 
peared, and — unlike  vitality — the  features  of  the  youth  had 
assumed  the  livid  and  straightened  character  of  a corpse  long 
deprived  of  its  animating  principle. 

The  log-book,  however,  passed  a verdict  of  “accidental 
death,  occasioned  by  a fall  from  the  main-yard,”  on  the  youth’s 
case  ; and  as  such  it  went  down  in  the  marine  record,  amidst 
notices  of  fair  weather  and  foul,  notwithstanding  Loeffler’s  re- 
peated representations  of  the  young  seamen’s  previous  ap- 
pearance. Christian’s  testimony  was  fated  ere  long  to  obtain  a 
fearful  credence.  On  the  succeeding  day  several  of  the  crew 
sickened;  and  ere  the  lapse  of  another  twenty-four  hours,  death 
as  well  as  sickness  began  to  show  itself.  The  captain  became 
alarmed,  and  a report  was  soon  whispered  through  the  vessel  that 
the  hand  of  some  direful,  base,  or  revengeful  Portuguese  had 
mingled  poison  with  the  festive  viands  which  had  been  liberally 
distributed  to  the  whole  crew  at  the  farewell  entertainment  of 
the  Invincible.  Loeffler,  although  a German,  was  no  great 
believer  in  tales  of  mystery  and  dark  vengeance.  A more 
fearful  idea  than  even  that  of  poison  once  or  twice  half-insin- 
uated itself  into  his  mind,  but  was  forced  from  it  wnth  horror. 

The  wind  which  had  blown  favourably  for  the  first  ten  days 
of  the  voyage,  now  seemed  totally  to  die  away,  and  left  the 
vessel  becalmed  in  the  midway  ocean.  But  for  the  idle  rocking 
occasioned  by  the  under  swell  of  the  broad  Atlantic  waves,  she 
might  have  seemed  a fixture  to  those  seas ; for  not  even  the 
minutest  calculable  fraction  in  her  latitude  and  longitude  could 
have  been  discovered,  even  by  the  nicest  observer,  for  fourteen 
days.  All  this  while  a tropical  sun  sent  its  burning,  searching 
rays  on  the  vessel,  whose  increasing  sick  and  dying  gasped  for 
air;  and  unable  either  to  endure  the  suffocation  below,  or  the 
fiery  sunbeams  above,  choked  the  gangways  in  their  restless 
passage  to  and  from  deck,  or  giving  themselves  up  in  despair, 
called  on  death  for  relief.  The  whole  crew  were  in  consterna- 
tion ; and  they  who  had  still  health  and  strength  left  to  manage 
or  clear  the  ship,  went  about  their  usual  duties  with  the  feel- 
ings of  men  who  might,  at  a moment’s  warning,  be  summoned 
from  them  to  death  and  eternal  doom. 

Loeflaer  had  shown  much  courage  during  these  fearful  scenes. 
One  night,  after  having  for  some  time  attended  the  beds  of  the 
sick  and  dying,  he  retired  to  his  couch,  and  endeavoured  to 
gain  in  slumber  a brief  forgetfulness  of  all  the  thoughts  that 
\veighed  down  his  spirits.  But  a death-like  sickness  came  over 
him;  his  little  cabin  seemed  to  whirl  round  as  if  moving  on  a 


pivot,  while  his  restless  limbs  found  no  space  for  their  feverish 
evolutions  in  his  confined  berth.  Christian  began  to  think  that 
his  hour  was  coming,  and  he  tried  to  raise  his  soul  in  prayer; 
but  while  he  essayed  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  heaven,  he  felt  that 
his  reason  was  fast  yielding  to  the  burning  fever  which  seemed 
almost  to  be  consuming  his  brain.  He  called  for  water,  but 
none  heard  or  answered  his  cries.  He  crawled  on  deck,  and, 
as  the  sun  had  now  set  several  hours,  hoped  for  a breath  of 
the  fresh  air  of  heaven.  He  threw  himself  down,  and  turned 
his  face  towards  the  dark  sky.  But  the  atmosphere  was  sultry, 
heavy,  oppressive.  It  appeared  to  lie  like  an  insupportable 
weight  on  bis  chest.  He  called  for  the  surgeon,  but  he  called 
in  vain;  the  surgeon  himself  was  no  more,  and  his  deputy 
found  a larger  demand  on  his  professional  exertions  than  his 
powers,  either  physical  or  mental,  were  capable  of  encounter- 
ing. A humane  hand  at  length  adminstered  a cup  of  water. 
Even  the  very  element  was  warm  with  the  heat  of  the  vessel. 
It  produced,  however,  a temporary  sensation  of  refreshment, 
and  Loeffler  partially  slumbered.  But  who  can  describe  that 
strange  and  pestilential  sleep?  A theatre  seemed  to  be  “lighted 
up  within  his  brain,”  which  teemed  with  strange,  hideous,  and 
portentous  scenes,  or  figures  whose  very  splendour  was  appall- 
ing. All  the  ship  seemed  lit  with  varied  lamps;  then  the 
lamps  vanished,  and,  instead  of  a natural  and  earthly  illumi- 
nation, it  seemed  as  if  the  rigging,  yards,  and  sails  of  the 
vessel,  were  all  made  of  living  phosphor,  or  some  strange  ig- 
nited matter,  which,  far  and  wide,  sent  a lurid  glare  on  the 
waters.  Loeffler  looked  up  long  masts  of  bright  and  living 
fire,  shrouds  whose  minutest  interlacings  were  all  of  the  same 
vivid  element,  yet  clear,  distinct,  and  unmixed  by  any  excres- 
cent flame  which  might  take  from  the  regular  appearance  of 
the  rigging;  while  the  size  of  the  vessel  seemed  increased  to 
the  most  unnatural  dimensions,  and  her  glowing  top-masts — 
up  which  Loeffler  strained  his  vision — seemed  to  pierce  the 
skies.  He  groaned,  struggled,  tried  to  thrust  his  arm  violently 
from  him,  and  awolce. 

He  found  his  neck  distended  to  torture  by  a hard  and  fright- 
ful swelling,  which  almost  deprived  his  head  of  motion,  and 
caused  the  most  excruciating  anguish,  while  similar  indica- 
tions on  his  side  assured  him  that  disease  was  collecting  its 
angry  venom.  The  thought  he  had  often  banished  now  rushed 
on  Christian’s  mind;  and  a fearful  test,  by  which  he  might 
prove  its  reality,  now  suddenly  occurred  to  him.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  delirium  of  his  fever  were  sobered  for  a moment  by  the 
solemn  trial  he  was  about  to  make.  He  was  lying  near  one 
of  the  ship  lights.  He  dragged  himself,  though  with  difficulty, 
towards  it ; he  opened  the  breast  of  his  shirt.  ^ All  was  decided. 
Three  or  four  purple  spots  were  clustered  at  his  heart.  Loeffler 
saw  himself  lost.  He  cast  a languid  and  fevered  glance  toward 
the  sullen  waters  which  rolled  onwards  to  the  Portuguese 
shore, and  murmured  “ Farewell!  farewell!  we  meet  not  till  the 
morning  which  wakes  us  to  eternal  doom.”  He  next  called  for 
the  surgeon.  With  difficulty  that  half-worn-out  functionary 
was  summoned  to  the  prostrate  German.  “ Know  you,  said 
Loeffler,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  “ know  you  what  fearful  foe 
noAv  stalks  in  this  doomed  vessel?”  He  opened  his  breast  and 
said  solemnly,  “ The  Plague  is  amongst  us!  warn  your  cap- 
tain!” The  professional  man  stooped  towards  his  pestilential 
patient,  and  whispered  softly,  “ We  know  all— have  known  all 
from  the  beginning.  Think  you  that  all  this  fumigation  this 
smoking  of  pipes — this  separation,  as  far  as  might  be,  of  the 
whole  from  the  sick,  were  remedies  to  arrest  the  spread  ot 
mortality  from  poisoned  viands?  But  breathe  not  for  heaven  s, 
sake,  your  suspicions  among  this  hapless  crew.  Ee3,r  is,  in 
these  cases,  destruction.  I have  still  hopes  that  the  infection^ 
may  be  arrested.”  But  the  surgeon’s  words  were  wasted  on^ 
air.  His  patient’s  senses,  roused  only  for  an  instant,  had  again  • 
wandered  into  the  regions  of  delirious  fancy,  and  the  torture  oL 
his  swollen  members  rendered  that  delirium  almost  irantic.. 
The  benevolent  surgeon  administered  a nostrum,  looked  witH' 
compassion  on  a fellow-being  whom  he  considered  doome  o_ 
destruction,  and  secure,  (despite  his  superior  s fate)  in  w ^ J 
had  ever  deemed  professional  •exemption  from  infection,  p e-^ 
pared  to  descend  to  the  second  deck.  He  never  reac  e i. 
A shivering  fit  was  succeeded  by  deathly-sickness.  Au  ^ 
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powers  of  nature  seemed  to  be  totally  and  instantaneously 
broken  up ; the  poison  had  reached  the  vitals,  as  in  a moment 
—and  the  last  hope  of  the  fast-sickening  crew  was  no  more! 
Those  on  deck  rushed  in  overpowering  consternation  to  the 
cabin  of  the  captain.  Death  had  been  there,  too!  He  was 
extended,  not  only  lifeless,  but  in  a state  of  actual  putrescence ! 

The  scenes  that  followed  are  of  a nature  almost  too  appalling, 
and  even  revolting,  for  description.  l/Ct  the  reader  conceive 
(if  he  can  without  having  witnessed  such  a spectacle)  the  con- 
dition of  a set  of  wretched  beings,  pent  within  a scorching 
prison-house,  without  commander,  without  medical  assistance; 
daily  falling  faster  and  faster,  until  there  were  not  whole 
enough  to  tend  the  sick,  nor  living  enough  to  bury  the  dead; 
while  the  malady  became  every  hour  more  baneful  and  viru- 
lent, from  the  increasing  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  the  number 
of  living  without  attendance,  and  dead  without  a grave. 

It  was  about  five  davs  after  the  portentous  deaths  of  the 
surgeon  and  commander,  that  Loefiier  awoke  from  a deep  and 
lengthened,  and,  as  all  might  well  have  deemed  a last  slumber, 
which  had  succeeded  the  wild  delirium  of  fever.  He  awoke 
like  one  returning  to  a world  he  had  for  sometime  quitted.  It 
was  many  minutes  ere  he  could  recollect  his  situation.  He 
found  himself  still  above  deck,  but  placed  on  a mattress,  and 
a hammock.  A portion  of  a cordial  was  near  him.  He 
Irank  it  with  the  avidity,  yet  the  difficulty,  of  exhaustion,  and 
ightly  partook  of  a sea-mess,  which,  from  its  appearance, 
night  have  been  laid  on  his  couch  some  days  previously  to  the 
eeper’s  awakening.  Life  and  sense  now  rapidly  revived 
n the  naturally  strong  constitution  of  our  young  German, 
lut  they  brought  with  them  the  most  fearful  and  appalling 
ensations. 

The  sun  was  blazing  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  seemed  to 
sehding  its  noontide  ardour  on  an  atmosphere  loaded  with 
estilential  vapour.  With  returned  strength,  Loeffler  called 
oud;  but  no  voice  answered  him.  He  began  to  listen  with 
reathless  attention ; not  a sound,  either  of  feet  or  voices,  met 
is  ear.  A thought  of  horror,  that  for  a moment  half-stilled 
le  pulsation  at  his  heart,  rushed  on  Loeffler’s  mind.  He  lay 
»r  a moment  to  recover  himself,  and  then  collecting  his  powers 
’ mind  and  body,  quitted  his  couch  and  stood  on  deck.  God 
mercy!  what  a sight  met  Loeffier’s  eye!  The  whole  deck 
as  strewed  with  lifeless  and  pestilential  corpses,  presenting 
’■ery  variety  of  hue  which  could  mark  the  greater  or  less  pro- 
ess  of  the  hand  of  putrefaction,  and  every  conceivable  atti- 
de  which  might  indicate  either  the  state  of  frantic  anguish, 
utter  and  hopeless  exhaustion,  in  which  the  sufferers  had 
pired.  The  hand,  fast  stiffening  in  its  fixed  clasp  on  the 
ir;  the  set  teeth,  and  starting  eyeballs,  shewed  where  death 
d come  as  the  reliever  of  those  insupportable  torments  wffiich 
tend  the  plague  when  it  bears  down  its  victim  by  the  accu- 
ilated  mass  of  its  indurated  and  baleful  ulcerations.  Others 
10  had  succumbed  to  its  milder,  more  insidious,  yet  still  more 
al  (because  more  sudden  and  utterly  hopeless)  attack,  lay 
the  helpless  and  composed  attitude  which  might  have  passed 
sleep ; but  the  livid  and  purple  marks  of  these  last  corpses, 
-rce  capable  of  being  borne  to  their  grave  in  the  “ integrity 
their  dimensions,”  showed  that  the  hand  of  corruption  had 
!n  even  more  busy  with  them  than  with  the  fiercer  and  more 
tured  victims  of  the  pestilence.  The  “ Invincible,”  once  the 
udest  and  most  gallant  vessel  which  ever  rode  out  a storm, 
defied  an  enemy,  now  floated  like  a vast  pest-house  on  the 
ters;  while  the  sun  of  that  burning  zone  poured  its  merci- 
1 and  unbroken  beams  on  the  still  and  pestiferous  atmos- 
re.  Not  a sound,  not  a breeze,  awoke  the  silence  of  the 
en  and  baleful  air;  not  a single  sail  broke  the  desolate  uni- 
nity  of  the  horizon : sea  and  sky  seemed  to  meet  only  to 
e in  that  hemisphere  of  poisonous  exhalations.  Christian 
:ened;  he  turned  round  witli  a feeling  of  despair,  and  bury- 
his  face  in  the  couch  he  had  just  quitted,  sought  a moment’s 
ige  from  the  scene  of  horror.  That  moment  was  one  of 
yer;  the  next  was  that  of  stern  resolution.  He  forced  dmrn 
throat  a potation,  from  which  his  long-confirmed  habits  of 
•iety  would  formerly  have  shrunk  with  disgust;  and,  under 
stimulus  of  this  excitement,  compelled  himself  to  the  re- 
ing  office  of  swallowing  a food  which  he  felt  necessary  to 


carry  him  through  the  task  he  contemplated.  This  task  was 
two-fold  and  tremendous.  First,  he  determined  to  descend  to 
the  lower  decks,  and  see  whether  any  convalescent,  or  even 
expiring,  victim  yet  survived  to  whom  he  could  tender  his  as- 
sistance; and,  secondly,  if  aU  had  fallen,  he  would  essay  the 
revolting,  perhaps  the  impracticable  office  of  performing  their 
watery  sepulture. 

j Loeffier  made  several  attempts  to  descend  into  those  close 
I and  corrupted  regions  ere  he  could  summon  strength  of  heart 
or  nerve  to  enter  them.  A profound  stillness  reigned  there. 
He  passed  through  long  rows  of  hammocks,  either  the  re- 
ceptacle of  decaying  humanity,  or — as  was  more  often  the  case 
— dispossessed  of  their  former  occupiers,  who  had  chosen  rather 
to  breathe  their  last  above  deck.  But  a veil  shall  be  drawn 
over  this  fearful  scene.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  not  one  living 
being  was  found  amid  the  corrupted  wrecks  of  mortality  which 
tenanted  the  silent,  heated,  and  pestiferous  wards  of  the  inner 
decks.  Loeffier  was  alone  in  the  ship!  His  task  was  then 
decided.  He  could  only  consign  his  former  companions  to 
their  wide  and  eommon  grave.  He  essayed  to  lift  a corpse;  but 
— sick,  gasping — and  completely  overcome — sunk  upon  his  very 
burden!  It  was  evident  he  must  wait  until  his  strength  were 
further  restored;  but  to  wait  amid  those  heaps  of  decaying 
bodies  seemed  impossible. 

Night  sunk  upon  the  waters.  The  German  began  to  stir  in 
the  soul  of  Loeffler.  He  was  alone — the  stillness  was  so  un- 
broken as  to  be  startling.  Perhaps  within  a thousand  miles 
there  might  be  no  living  human  being.  He  felt  himself  a 
solitary,  vital  thing  among  heaps  of  dead  whose  corpses  here 
and  there,  emitted  the  phosphoric  light  of  putrescence.  Ho 
started  at  every  creak  of  the  vessel,  and  sometimes  fancied 
that  he  descried  through  the  darkness,  the  well-known  and 
re-animate  face  of  some  departed  shipmate.  Still  he  felt  that 
his  strength  was  returning  in  a manner  that  appeared  almost 
miraculous;  and  that  same  night  .saw  many  an  appalling  Avreck 
of  humanity  consigned  to  decent  oblivion.  On  the  evening  of 
the  following  day,  but  one  human  form  tenanted  that  deserted 
ship.  As  he  saw  the  last  of  her  gallant  crew  sink  beneath  the 
waves,  Christian  fell  on  his  knees,  and — well  acquainted  with 
the  mother  tongue  of  his  departed  companions — he  took  the 
sacred  ritual  of  their  church  in  his  hand.  The  sun  was  setting 
and  by  its  parting  beams  Loeffler,  Avith  steady  and  solemn 
voice — as  if  there  Avere  those  might  hear  the  imposing 
service — read  aloud  the  burial-rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Scarcely  had  he  pronounced  the  concluding  blessing  ere  the 
sun  sunk,  and  the  instantaneous  darkness  of  a tropical  night 
succeeded.  The  noise  of  the  sharks  dashing  from  the  Abaters, 
to  see  if  more  victims  awaited  their  insatiable  jaAvs,  was  the 
only  response  to  the  obsequies  of  that  gallant  crcAV  Avhicli  had 
noAV  disappeared  for  ever. 

A few  sails  were  still  furled,  and  uncertain  Avhether  thay 
Avere  the  best  or  the  worst  that  might  be  hoisted,  Loeffler  de- 
termined to  leave  them,  preferring  the  chance  that  should 
Avaft  him  to  any  port,  to  the  prolonged  imprisonment  of  the 
Invincible. 

Christian  sunk  down,  as  he  concluded  his  strange  and  dis- 
mal office,  completely  overwhelmed  by  physical  exertions  and 
the  intensity  of  his  hitherto-stifled  feeling.  But  there  was 
no  hand  to  wipe  the  dew  from  his  pale  forehead;  no  voice 
to  speak  a word  of  encouragement  or  sympathy. 

And  where  was  it  all  to  end?  Loeffler  Avas  no  seaman;  and 
therefore,  even  if  one  hand  could  have  steered  the  noble  vessel, 
his  Avas  not  that  hand.  Doubtless,  the  plague  had  broken 
out  in  Portugal;  and,  consequently,  the  Invincible,  Avho  had 
so  recently  sailed  from  her  capital,  would  (as  in  all  similar 
cases)  be  avoided  by  her  sisters  of  the  ocean. 

These  thoughts  suggested  themselves  to  Christian’s  mind, 
as,  gradually  recovering  from  the  senselessness  of  exhaustion, 
he  lay  stretched  on  deck,  listening  to  the  scarcely  perceptible 
noise  of  the  water  as  it  faintly  rolled  against  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  as  softly  receded;  Avhile  his  soul,  as  it  recalled  the 
form  of  his  best-beloved  on  earth,  rose  in  prayer  for  her  and 
for  himself. 

Week  after  week  passed  aw'ay,  and  still  the  Solitary  Man  of 
the  Sea  was  the  lone  occupant  of  the  crewless  and  now  partially 
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dismantled  Invincible.  She  had  been  the  sport  of  many  a vary-  i 
ing  wind,  at  whos^  caprice  she  had  performed  more  than  one 
short  and  useless  voyage  round  the  fatal  spot  where  she  had 
been  so  long  becalmed;  but  stiU,  as  if  that  were  the  magical, 
and  even  malevolent  centre  of  her  movements,  she  seldom  made 
much  way  beyond  it;  and  light  deceitful  breezes  were  con- 
stantly followed  by  renewed  calms.  A tropical  equinox,  was, 
however,  drawing  near,  though  the  lone  seaman  was  not  aware 
of  its  approach.  The  time  which  he  had  passed  in  the  anguish 
of  disease,  and  the  aberrations  of  delirium,  had  appeared  to 
him  of  much  greater  length  than  its  actual  duration;  and  as  no 
tongue  survived  to  correct  his  error,  he  had  lost  all  calculations 
of  the  motions  of  time.  He  listened,  therefore,  with  an  ear 
half-  fearful,  half  hopeful,  to  the  risings  of  the  blast.  At  first 
it  began  to  whistle  shrilly  through  the  shrouds  and  rigging; 
the  whistle  deepened  into  a thundering  roar,  and  the  idle  rock- 
ing of  the  ship  was  changed  into  the  boisterous  motion  of  a 
storm-beaten  vessel.  Loeffler,  however,  threw  himself  as  usual 
on  deck  for*his  night’s  repose;  and  wrapped  in- his  sea-cloak, 
was  rocked  to  slumber  even  by  the  stormy  lullaby  of  the 
elements. 

Towards  midnight  the  voice  of  the  tempest  began  to  deepen 
to  a tone  of  ominous  and  apparently  concentrating  force,  which 
might  have  startled  the  most  reckless  slumberer.  Sheets  of 
lightning- — playing  from  one  extremity  of  the  sky  to  the  other 
— shewed  wide-spread  sheets  of  surge  running  towards  the  ship 
with  a fury  that  half-suggested  the  idea  of  malevolent  volition 
on  their  part;  while  they  dashed  against  the  sides  with  a vio- 
lence which  seemed  to  drive  in  her  timbers,  and  swamped  the 
deck  with  foam  and  billows.  Whether  any  of  these  storm- 
tossed  waves  made  their  way  below — or  whether  the  ship,  so 
long  deprived  of  nautical  examination,  had  sprung  a leak  in 
the  first  encounter  of  the  tempest — Loefiler  could  not  deter- 
mine ; but  the  conviction  that  she  was  filling  with  water  forced 
itself  on  his  mind.  He  again  cast  his  eyes  to  the  north-eastern 
horizon,  and  again  uttered  aloud — “ Farewell!  farewell!” 

The  storm  subsided,  and  the  moon,  rising  over  dense  masses 
of  cloud — which  dispersed  from  the  mid-heaven,  now  cumbered 
the  horizon — saw  our  young  German  lying,  in  the  sleep  of  con- 
fidence and  exhaustion,  on  the  still  humid  deck.  He  slumbered 
on,  unconscious  that  the  main-deck  was  now  almost  level  with 
the  waves — unconscious  of  the  dark  gulph  preparing  to  receive 
him.  The  very  steadiness  which  the  waters,  accumulating 
within  her,  had  given  to  the  ship,  protracted  the  fatal  repose  of 
the  sleeper.  He  woke  not  until  his  senses  were  restored,  too 
late,  by  the  gushing  of  the  waters  over  the  deck. 

Down,  down,  a thousand  fathom  deep,  goes  the  gallant  and  ill- 
fated  vessel;  and  with  her — drawn  into  her  dark  vortex — sinks 
lier  lone  and  unpitied  inhabitant ! 


It  was  in  less  than  a month  after  this  event  that  Loeffler 
awoke  in  a spacious  and  beautiful  apartment,  the  windows  of 
which  opened  upon  a garden  of  orange  and  lime-trees,  whose 
sweet  scent  filled  the  air,  and  whose  bright  verdure  and  golden 
fruit  showed  gay  and  cheerful  in  the  sunshine.  Christian 
believed  that  his  aAvakening  was  in  Paradise;  nor  was  the 
thought  less  easily  harboured,  that  the  object  he  best  loved  in 
life  stood  by  his  couch,  while  his  head  rested  on  her  arm.  “And 
thou  too,”  he  said  confusedly — “ thou  too  hast  reached  the  fair 
land  of  peace,  the  golden  of  God!” — “His  senses  are  return- 
ing— he  speaks — he  knows  me !”  exclaimed  Ernestine,  clasping 
her  hands  in  gratitude  to  Heaven. 

She  had  just  received  her  husband  from  the  hands  of  the 
stout  captain  of  a Dutch  galliot,  whose  crew  had  discovered 
and  rescued  the  fioating  and  senseless  body  of  Christian  on  the 
very  morning  succeeding  the  catastrophe  we  have  described. 
The  humble  galliot  had  a speedier  and  safer  passage  than  the 
noble  man  of  war;  and,  in  an  unusually  short  time,  she  made 
the  harbour  of  Lisbon,  to  which  port  she  was  bound.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  German  recovered  both  his  health  and 
intellects,  and  lived  to  increase  the  tender  devotion  of  his  bride, 
by  his  recital  of  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  his  Solitary 
Voyage. 


SIHP  WRECKS 


OLD  ZEKE  DYER’S  YARN.  i 

Ezekiel  Dyer,  or,  as  he  was  always  familiarly  called,  Old'^ 
Zeke,  was  a genuine  sailor  of  the  old  school,  delighting  in  long 
yarns,  big  quids  of  tobacco,  and  a glass  of  grog  ; not  that  Zeke  i 
was  ever  known  to  be  “ the  worse  for  liquor;”  no,  no,  he  was  a i 
staunch  advocate  for  temperance  in  his  own  way,  namely — that  ;1 
every  man  should  take  “jeest  as  much,  and  no  more,  than  he 
can  well  bare ; for  you  see,”  he  would  say,  giving  his  duck  pan- 1! 
taloons  an  expressive  hitch,  and  rolling  his  huge  quid  to  a, 
lodgment  between  his  gums  and  cheek,  that  it  might  be  no  im-j| 
pediment  to  his  tongue,  “you  see,  some  kind  o’craft  is  builtlli 
shoal,  and  carries  little  or  nothing  in  the  shape  of  cargo  or  i i 
ballast,  while  another’ll  be  deeper  made,  and  carries  a natiori|i 
sight  more;  now,  ’twould  be  redickilous  to  put  as  much  cargol 
into  the  shoal  concern,  as  into  the  deeper — jeest  so  it  is  with  a!*i 
man’s  head;  you’ll  see  one  that’s  clear’n  upshot  by  one  glass^i  i 
and  another  that’ll  keep  stiff  and  above  board  with  well  nigh  j 
on  to  a quart.”  Here  he  gave  his  mug  a complacent  sip,  and  a i 
wink  to  the  bystanders,  as  much  as  to  say,  “ You  can  make  the:  j 
application  to  suit  yourselves.”  ti 

I remember  Old  Zeke  when  I was  a child,  as  always  bein^ 
seated  on  a rude  bench  near  to  the  “Ferry  House,”  in  a littleJ 
village  that  bore  the  euphonious  name  of  Perpooduck.  Always  j 
in  passing  back  and  forth,  I as  much  expected  to  see  Old  Zekc^J 
on  the  bench  under  the  sign-post,  as  to  see  the  sign.  It  wouldl 
have  been  no  less  strange  if  Zeke  had  failed  to  regard  us  school  j 
children  with  a most  comical  cast  of  the  mouth,  intended  for  a ] 
smile,  in  which  the  under  lip  did  service  in  the  shape  of  a dam ' 
to  hold  back  the  supply  of  tobacco,  and  a most  peculiar  twinkle) 
of  his  small  red  eye,  intended  as  approval.  I know  I am  des-jj 
cribing  a somewhat  unattractive  sort  of  personage,  and  yet  Old 
Zeke  was  a universal  favourite.  Apparently  the  idlest  man,  in 
an  idle  and  decaying  village,  he  was,  in  fact,  the  busiest  man 
there.  Never  were  such  long  yarns  as  Old  Zeke  told  ! Lucky 
for  him,  that  his  lot  fell  where  the  people  had  little  to  do  buf 
listen.  Tlien,  not  a mischievous  boy  in  the  full  tide  of  success-!' 
ful  experiment  in  his  mad  pranks,  but  would  drop  his  head  andj 
desist,  did  the  eye  of  Old  Zeke  fall  upon  him.  The  disobedient 
were  subdued  and  reformed  by  the  admonitions  of  the  old  man.'! 
A group  of  boys  were  always  collected  about  him  to  listen  tel 
his  stories;  but  did  a neighbouring  door  open,  and  the  shrills 
prolonged  scream  of  a matron  summon  one  of  them  home,  Zeke 
would  stop  his  narration,  fix  his  eye  upon  the  boy,  and  waill 
till  he  moved  to  go;  often  addings — “ That’s  right,  Bill,  or  Jack,’iji 
as  the  case  might  be,  “ always  mind  your  mother;  a mother’i|l 
curse,  or  a mother’s  sigh,  is  heavy  lading,  and  always  sure  td 
carry  down  the  ship;’’  then,  perhaps,  he  would  leave  the  tale)> 
unfinished  to  relate  one  more  to  the  point.  j 

Perpooduck  stands  directly  opposite  the  flourishing  littlej 
city  of  P.,  with  its  white  houses,  and  many  churches,  its  bust-M 
ling  quays  and  quiet  streets,  its  hospitality  and  exclusiveness 
its  handsome  women  and  talented  men,  and  many  other  things]! 
as  the  advertisements  say,  too  numerous  to  mention.  Well, 
Perpooduck,  that  is,  eight  or  ten  houses,  the  Ferry  House,  a, 
fish-house,  a decayed  wharf,  one  shop,  and  a meeting-house, ;| 
most  forlornly  perched  upon  the  top  of  a bleak  wasted  hill,i 
about  a mile  from  the  worshippers,  and  a school-house,  which | 
almost  indecorously  turns  its  back  upon  the  opposite  city,  as  it; 
in  contempt  of  its  churches,  school-houses,  and  indeed  every- 
thing appertaining  thereto.  Well,  to  start  again,  all  this  at  onej 
time  was  the  great  place, — “the  town;”  it  was  first  settled,  the 
shipping  was  built  there,  sailed  from  there,  and  the  fashionables  i 
lived  there.  But  all  this  was  years  and  years  ago,  for  even  thej 
people  of  Perpooduck,  unpromising  as  they  might  seem  to  be  to  I 
make  such  an  immense  discovery,  actually  did  perceive  after  , 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide  twice  every  twenty-four  hours, 
for  about  seventy  years,  that  the  water  upon  the  opposite  side 
was  really  more  bold,  and  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  ofl 
commerce,  than  that  upon  which  they  lived,  where  the  flats,  i 
for  something  like  a half  a mile,  are  full  of  “ honey-pots”  and 
little  breathing  holes  for  clams.  Well,  no  sooner  were  these ; 
great  discoveries  made,  than  the  fate  of  Perpooduck  was  sealed. ' 
From  being  “ the  town,”  she  became  only  a miserable  appendage 
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M her  more  flourishing  neighbour.  Everjthing  went  to  decay. 
"People  looked  askance  at  those  who  crossed  the  ferry,  to  know 
if  they  really  were  “ Pooduckers,”  for  thus  was  the  term  cor- 
rupted, or  whether  they  were  attached  to  the  Fort,  a military 
station  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  It  was  a sad  time  for 
the  Pooduckers,  for  thus  we  may  as  well  designate  them. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  our  history,  for 
listory  it  is.  Old  Zeke  had  belonged  to  the  place  in  its  palmier 
Jays,  when  he  had  been  mate  to  “ as  neat  a ship  as  ever  carried 
ail but  times  were  changed,  and  Zeke  changed  with  them. 
Che  shipping  declined  ; one  after  another  decaying  from  age,  or 
•erishing  at  sea,  and  Zeke,  who  never  thought  of  sailing  in  a 
hip  belonging  to  the  obnoxious  side  of  the  harbour,  was  finally 
brown  out  of  employment,  and  became  a village  idler  ; tolerated 
y the  matrons,  a crony  with  the  men,  and  the  favourite  of  all 
ae  little  lovers  of  sea-stories,  and  eaters  of  gingerbread  and 
mdy. 

Often  might  the  old  man  be  seen  about  the  old  fish-house, 
elping  to  turn  the  fish  upon  the  flakes  where  they  dried  in 
le  sun,  or  standing  about  the  neglected  ship-yard,  where  he  had 
;en  many  a good  ship  upon  the  stocks  in  days  gone  by.  At 
ich  times,  his  rugged  and  good-natured  face  assumed  a comical 
[pression  of  sentiment  as  he  looked  round  where  the  grass  was 
»ringing  amid  chips  of  timber,  and  the  rust  lay  heavily  upon 
irroding  bolts  and  chains.  The  sight  was  sure  to  lead  him 
to  an  enumeration  of  all  the  vessels  he  had  there  seen 
unclied,  their  names,  owners,  and  whole  history,  down  to  the 
lal  catastroplie  of  storm  and  wreck.  Happy  the  child  who 
ught  him  in  these  moods,  for  Old  Zeke  would  be  sure  to  re- 
te  tales  of  peril  and  “hair-breadth  escapes  ” well  worth  the 
aring. 

At  one  time  there  was  an  impulse  given  to  business  even  in 
uduck,  and  a brig  was  actually  reared  on  its  stocks.  Great 
s the  excitement  everywhere  in  the  village,  but  greatest  of 
in  the  person  of  Old  Zeke.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  fire  of 
i youth  were  renewed.  He  blew  the  smoke  from  his  pipe 
th  a brisker  air,  jerked  his  pantaloons  twice  as  often,  and 
m set  his  old  tarpauling  jauntily  upon  his  head.  He  would 
for  hours  on  a stick  of  timber,  listening  to  the  click-a-click 
the  workmen,  as  if  the  sound  were  the  best  of  music,  and 
in  fact  it  was  to  the  old  man,  reviving  the  days  of  youth,  and 
ieving  the  monotony  of  age. 

-t  vras  a great  day  when  the  Brig  Lydia  was  launched — 
:at  was  the  throng  of  people,  and  great  the  exultation  of  the 
^duckers,  Old  Zeke  shook  his  head  when  she  stuck  in  her 
jse  to  the  sea  ; but  when  she  reached  it,  his  hurrah,  thrice 
eated,  was  loud  and  long.  Then  came  the  rigging.  Zeke 
} as  much  on  the  alert,  as  if  the  property  had  been  his  own, 
cing  ropes,  uncoiling  cables,  and  alwaj^s  joining  the  work- 
1 in  every  song,  whether  in  tune  or  out,  for  it  would  be  a 
ere  day  when  a sailor  could’nt  make  his  own  tune.  Well,  the 
j was  rigged  and  went  to  see,  and  Old  Zeke  again  renew'ed 
rounds,  from  the  ferry-house  to  the  fish-house,  and  thence 
he  ship-yard,  vdiere  he  w'ould  stand  looking  off*  upon  the 
er  with  a sad  and  half  vacant  look.  Then  was  the  time  for 
ory,  and  though  Old  Zeke  would  call  us  all  sorts  of  land- 
)er  names  when  we  gathered  about  him,  yet  there  was 
lys  a twinkle  of  the  eye,  that  showed  that  it  pleased  him. 
must  tell  one  of  Old  Zeke’s  last  stories,  because  it  was  the 
that  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  my  mind  ; first 
nising,  that  Zeke  was  a firm  believer  in  omens  and  presen- 
:nts,  in  mermaids  and  ghosts.  As  to  that,  so  were  most  of 
hearers,  very  few  of  us  having  become  so  unfortunately 
as  to  lose  the  zest  of  a wild  story  by  any  unreasonable 
)ts  as  to  its  verity.  So,  then,  we  were  all  able  to  listen 
staring  eyes,  “goose  flesh,”  and  hair  crawling  upon  our 
s. 

Old  Zekd’s  Tajik. 

vas  mate  in  the  trim  ship  Morgianna  Richard  Lee,  corn- 
ier. The  Morgianna  was  as  nice  a craft  as  ever  dipped 
ivater,  but  a doomed  ship  from  the  very  first.  She  Avas 

:d  by  old , as  big  a rascal  as  ever  escaped  the  lialter. 

heated  the  workmen  out  of  nigh  about  lialf  their  wages  by 
>arlavering  blarney,  and  that  too  after  keeping  them  on 
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half  allowance  of  grog.  No  good  would  come  of  it,  and  so  in 
truth  she  stuck  when  going  off*  the  stocks,  which  was  saying  as 
plain  as  dumb  thing  could  say,  that  she  hadn’t  a long  cruise  to 
run.  I was  right  loath  to  go  in  her,  any  way,  bub  Richard  Lee 
was  to  be  captain,  and  no  sailor  could  refuse  to  sail  under  him. 
He  was  as  true  as  steel,  nobody  ever  knew  him  to  flinch,  let  the 
case  be  what  it  might ; and  then,  he  carried  an  eye  that  took 
the  soul  out  of  the  toughest  seaman  that  ever  opened  a pair  of 
clam-shells. 

“ Do  sailors  alwaj^s  have  to  open  clam?”  said  Tommy  D.,  who 
was  on  a visit  from  the  country.  We  ail  laughed,  and  Zeke 
chucked  him  under  the  chin,  and  said — “Yes,  when  he  opens 
his  lips.”  But,'as  I was  saying,  Cap’n  Lee  had  a terrible  eye 
full  and  black  as  a squall;  but  then  he  had  a true  sailor  heart, 
— did’nt  climb  into  the  ship  through  the  cabin  winder,  but  come 
regully  up  from  the  forecastle. 

Well,  we’d  been  cruising  about  the  West  Ingy  Islands,  ex- 
changing freight  and  so-forth,  and  on  our  return  vyge,  some- 
where in  latitude “ Oh,  never  mind  the  latitude,  nor  longi- 

tude neither,”  cried  a dozen  little  shrill,  sharp,  eager  voices,  all 
in  one  breath.  Well,  well,  we  was  somewhere  in  the  Gulf- 
Stream.  It  was  my  watch  on  deck,  and  a pale  young  man, 
that  went  out  for  his  health,  because  he  writ  poetry,  and  sot  up 
nights  makin  faces  at  the  moon,  came  and  stuck  himself  down 
astern  of  me.  I didn’t  like  it  jeest  right,  for  I was  thinkiii  of 
Sukey  Bacon,  and  a nice  gal  she  was.  Howsomever,  I tried 
to  look  civil,  and  said  nothing.  He  had  sat  there  about  half  an 
hour,  when  I,  tipping  an  eye  all  around  the  horizon,  to  keep  a 
look-out  for  squalls,  that  are  always  keeping  the  deuce  to  i){iy 
in  them  seas,  I see  a brisk  light  off  to  the  nor’-east. 

“ What’s  the  kick-up  off  there,”  says  I,  sposin’  it  to  be  some 
craft  a-fire.  With  that  the  young  man  run  down,  and  up 
comes  Cap’n  Lee,  his  great  eyes  looking  as  if  they  was’nt  never 
made  to  shut,  no  ho-w. 

“What  have  we  here?”  says  he,  seizing  the  speakin’-trumpet, 
and  puttin’  it  to  his  mouth,  as  if  he  fear’d  nobody;  for  the  thing 
was  bearing  down  upon  us,  before  a light  wind,  and  we  could 
see  her  spars,  and  sails,  and  her  light  rigging  in  the  midst  oi 
the  flame.  Soon  as  she  came  in  speakin’  distance,  Cap’n  Lee 
hailed  her. 

“ Ship-a-hoy,  Mr.  Beelzebub;  where  are  you  from,  where 
bound,  and  what’s  your  cargo?” 

My  hair  stood  right  oneend,  and  the  strange  sail  came  down 
upon  us,  and  almost  touched  our  stern.  ’Twas  an  awful  sight. 
I must  say  she’d  a ben  a nice  model  for  a ship,  barrin’  the 
pattern  was  made  by  old  Nick  himself;  but  every  thing  was 
so  trim  and  easy,  and  she  lay  down  to  the  water  so  handsome, 
that  I was  sure  she  must  some  time  or  other  have  been  a sailor 
himself,  to  do  the  thing  so  hansomely.  To  be  sure,  where  her 
hull  touched  the  water,  there  was  a terrible  frizzlii\.’  Well, 
down  she  came  alongside,  and,  sure  enough,  we  could  see  old 
Nick  himself  standing  to  the  helm,  like  any  Cap’n;  and  there 

chained  fast,  with  a red-hot  chain,  stood  old , the  owner  of 

the  Morgianna.  He  gin  us  a terrible  look  as  he  went  by,  and 
lifted  up  both  hands  in  a way  that  was  piteous  to  behold.  But  I 
really  believe  his  mouth  was  sewed  up,  or  he  would  have 
spoke. 

Cai)’n  Lee  laid  his  hand,  solemn-like,  upon  my  shoulder, 

“ Zeke,”  says  he,  “ I believe  Satan  has  got  his  due,”  and  he  took 
out  the  log-book,  and  sat  dowm  the  circumstance,  and  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  day  of  the  month,  week,  and  hour  of  tlic 
night.  Well,  we  had  a rough  time  of  it  after  this,  squalls  and 
gales;  was  blown  off  two  or  three  times.  After  a time  we  got  in, and 

the  first  news  we  heard  was,  that  old was  dead.  Cap’n 

Lee  looked  at  me,  and  I looked  at  him.  We  found  out  jeest 
the  time  the  old  sinner  died,  and  sure  cnougli,  twas  jeest  the 
same  hour  and  minnit  that  we  saw  him  off’  there,  aboard  that 
blazing  craft,  smokin’  with  brirastona 

So  much  for  the  story  of  Zeke.  The  old  man  got  up  and 
walked  away,  for  the  recital  had  wrought  powerfully  upon  his 
own  imagination,  and  we  children  stood  huddled  together  witli 
pale  faces;  and  little  Tommy  D.  had  grasped  my  arm  so 
tightly,  as  to  leave  black  and  blue  spots  for  a long  time  after- 
wards. 


TALES  OE  SBTPWBECRS 


A FISHING  SMACK  RUN  DOWN  AT  SEA. 

Ir  was  three  days  from  our  sailing  for  the  North  Sea,  with 
the  wind  foul,  and  the  weather  thick  and  squally,  that,  being 
then  oflF  Harwich,  it  moderated,  when  we  made  more  sail,  and 
stood  on  ; and  next  morning  in  the  cold,  miserable,  drench- 
ing haze  of  an  October  daybreak,  we  passed  through  a fleet 
of  fishing-boats  at  anchor.  “ At  anchor,”  thought  I,  “ and 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea  1”  but  so  it  was,  all  with  their  tiny 
cabooses  smoking  cheerily,  and  a solitary  figure,  as  broad  as 
it  was  long,  stiffly  walking  to  and  fro  on  the  confined  decks 
of  the  little  vessels.  It  was  now  that  I knew  the  value  of 
the  saying,  “ a fisherman’s  walk,  two  steps  and  overboard.” 
With  regard  to  these  same  fishermen,  I cannot  convey  a bet- 
ter notion  of  them  than  by  describing  one  of  the  two  north 
sea  pilots  whom  we  had  on  board.  This  pilot  was  a tall,  raw- 
boned  subject,  about  six  feet  or  so,  with  a blue  face  (I  could 
not  call  it  red)  and  a hawk’s-bill  nose  of  the  colour  of  bronze. 
His  head  was  defended  from  the  weather  by  what  is  techni- 
cally called  a south-west  — pronounced  a sow-west — cap, 
which  is  in  shape  like  the  thatch  of  a dustman,  composed  of 
canvass,  well  tarred,  with  no  snout,  but  having  a long  flap 
hanging  down  the  back,  to  carry  the  rain  over  the  cape  of 
the  jacket.  His  chin  was  embedded  in  a red  comforter  that 
rose  to  his  ears.  His  trunk  was  first  of  all  cased  in  a shirt  of 
worsted  stocking-net ; over  this  he  had  a coarse  linen  shirt, 
then  a thick  cloth  waistcoat ; a shag  jacket  was  the  next 
layer,  and  over  that  was  rigged  the  large  cumbrous  pea- 
jacket,  reaching  to  his  Imees.  As  for  his  lower  spars,  the 
rig  was  still  more  peculiar  j first  of  all,  he  had  on  a pair  of 
most  comfortable  woollen  stockings,  what  we  call  fleecy 
hosiery — and  the  beauties  are  peculiarly  nice  in  this  respect- 
then  a pair  of  strong  fearnaught  trousers  ; over  these  again 
are  drawn  up  another  pair  of  stockings,  thick,  coarse,  rig- 
and-furrow,  as  we  call  them  in  Scotland,  and  above  all  these 
were  drawn  a pair  of  long,  well-greased,  and  liquored  boots, 
reaching  half-way  up  the  thigh,  and  altogether  impervious 
to  wet.  However  comfortable  this  costume  may  be  in  bad 
weather,  on  board,  it  is  clear  enough  that  any  culprit  so 
swathed,  would  stand  a poor  chance  of  being  saved,  were  he 
to  fall  orer-board.  The  wind  now  veered  round  and  round, 
and  baffled  and  checked  us  off,  so  that  it  was  the  sixth  night 
after  we  had  taken  our  departure  from  Harwich  before  we 
saw  Heligoland  Light.  We  then  bore  away  for  Cuxhaven, 
and  I now  knew,  lor  the  first  time,  that  we  had  a government 
emissary  of  some  kind  or  another  on  board,  although  he  had 
hitherto  confined  hiraseif  strictly  to  the  captain’s  cabin. 

AU  at  once  it  came  on  to  blow  from  the  north-east,  and  we 
were  again  driven  back  among  the  English  fishing-boats.  The 
weather  was  thick  as  butter-milk,  so  we  had  to  keep  the  bell 
constantly  ringing,  as  we  could  not  see  the  jib-boom  end  from 
the  forecastle.  Every  now  and  then  we  heard  a small,  hard, 
clanking  tinkle,  from  the  fishing-boats,  as  if  an  old  pot  had  been 
struck  instead  of  a bell,  and  a faint  holla  of  “fishing-smack,” 
as  we  shot  past  them  in  the  fog,  while  we  could  scarcely  see  the 
vessels  at  all.  The  morning  after  this  particular  time  to  which 
I allude,  was  darker  than  any  which  had  gone  before  it;  abso- 
lutelj'’  you  could  not  see  the  breadth  of  the  ship  from  you;  and 
as  we  had  not  taken  the  sun  for  five  days,  we  had  to  grope  our 
way  almost  entirely  by  the  lead.  I had  the  forenoon  watch, 
during  the  whole  of  which  we  were  amongst  a little  fleet  of 
fi  shing-boats,  although  we  could  scarcely  see  them,  but  being 
unwilling  to  lose  ground  by  lying- to,  we  fired  a gun  every  half- 
hour,  to  give  the  small  craft  notice  of  our  vicinity,  that  they 
might  keep  their  bells  a-going.  Every  three  or  four  minutes 
the  marine  drum-boy,  or  some  amateur  performer — for  most 
sailors  would  give  a glass  of  grog  any  day  to  be  allowed  to  beat 
a drum  for  five  minutes,  on  end — beat  a short  roll,  and  as  often 
as  we  drove  along  under  a reefed  fore-sail,  and  close-reefed  top- 
sail, we  could  hear  the  answering  tinkle  before  we  saw  the  craft 
from  which  it  proceeded;  and  when  we  did  perceive  her,  as  we 
flew  across  her  stern,  we  could  only  see  it,  and  her  mast,  and 
one  or  two  well-swathed  hardy  fishermen,  the  whole  of  the  little 
vessel  forward  being  hid  in  a cloud. 

X had  b*/en  invited  this  day  to  dine  with  the  captain,  Mr 


Splinter,  the  first  lieutenant,  being  also  one  of  the  party.  The 
cloth  had  been  withdrawn,  and  we  had  all  had  a glass  or  two  ol 
wine  apiece,  when  the  fog  settled  down  so  thickly,  although  i1 
was  not  more  than  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  cap- 
tain desired  the  lamp  might  be  lit.  It  was  done,  and  I was 
remarking  the  contrast  between  the  dull,  dusky,  brown  light 
or  rather  the  palpable  London  fog  that  came  through  the  sky- 
light, and  the  bright  yellow  sparkle  of  the  lamp,  when  th( 
second  lieutenant,  Mr.  Treenail,  came  down  the  ladder.  W( 
have  shoaled  our  water  to  five  fathoms,  sir, — shells  and  stones 
Here,  Wilson,  bring  in  the  lead.  The  leadman  in  his  pea 
jacket  and  shag-trousers,  with  the  rain-drop  hanging  to  hi 
nose,  and  a large  knot  in  his  cheek  from  a junk  of  tobacc( 
therein  stowed,  with  pale,  wet  visage,  and  whiskers  sparklinj 
with  moisture,  while  his  long  black  hair  hung  damp  and  lanl 
over  his  fine  forehead,  and  the  stand-up  cape  of  his  coa 
immediately  presented  himself  at  the  door,  with  the  lead  in  hi 
claws — an  octagonal-shaped  cone,  like  the  weight  of  a window 
sash,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  two  inches  diameter  at  th 
bottom,  tapering  away  nearly  to  a point  at  the  top,  where]  i 
was  flattened  and  a hole  pierced  for  the  line  to  be  fastened  tc 
At  the  lower  end — the  butt-end  as  I would  say — there  was 
hollow  scooped  out,  and  filled  with  grease,  so  that  when  the  lea 
was  cast,  the  quality  of  the  soil,  sand,  or  shells,  or  mud,  tha 
came  up  adhering  to  this  lard,  indicated,  along  with  the  depth  c 
water,  our  situation  in  the  North  Sea;  and  by  this,  indeed,  w 
guided  our  course  in  the  absence  of  aU  opportunity  of  ascei 
taining  our  position  by  observations  of  the  sun. 

The  captain  consulted  the  chart — “ Sand  and  shells  ? wh, 
you  should  have  deeper  water,  Mr.  Treenail.  Any  of  tlj 
fishing-boats  near  you  ?”  I 

“ Not  at  present,  sir;  but  we  cannot  be  far  off  some  j 
them.”  I 

“ Well,  let  me  know  when  you  come  near  any  of  them.’i 
A little  after  this,  as  become  my  situation,  I rose  and  raa( 
my  bow,  and  went  on  deck.  By  this  time  the  night  hj 
fallen,  and  it  was  thicker  than  ever,  so  that  standing  besi< 
the  man  at  the  wheel,  you  could  not  see  farther  forward  thi 
the  booms  ; yet  it  was  not  dark  either — that  is,  it  was  mool 
light,  so  that  the  haze  thick  as  it  was,  had  that  silver  gauz 
like  appearance,  as  if  it  had  been  luminous  in  itself,  that  ca 
not  be  described  to  any  one  who  has  not  seen  it.  The  gi 
had  been  fired  just  as  I came  on  deck,  but  no  respond! 
tinkle  ^ave  notice  of  any  vessel  being  in  the  neighbourhoc 
Ten  minutes,  it  may  have  been  a quarter  of  an  hour,  whei 
short  roll  of  the  drum  was  beaten  from  the  forecastle,  whe 
I was  standing.  At  the  moment  I thought  I heard  a hall; 
but  I could  not  be  sure.  Presently  I saw  a small  light,  wi 
a misty  halo  surrounding  it,  just  under  the  bowsprit.  j 
“ Port  your  helm,”  sung  out  the  boatswain,  “ port  yc! 
helm,  or  we  shall  be  over  a fishing-boat!”  i 

A cry  arose  from  beneath;  a black  object  was  for  an  instfj 
distinguishable,  and  the  next  moment  a crash  was  heard,  dj 
spritsail-yard  rattled,  and  broke  sharp  off  at  the  point  wh 
it  crossed  the  bowsprit;  and  a heavy  smashing  thump  agar! 
our  bows  told,  in  fearful  language,  that  we  had  run  her  do^ 
Three  of  the  men  and  a boy  hung  on  the  rigging  of  the  boV 
sprit,  and  were  brought  safely  on  board;  but  two  poor  fellcj 
perished  with  their  boat,  It  appeared,  that  they  had  brol, 
their  bell,  and  although  they  saw  us  coming,  they  had  no  bet 
means  than  shouting,  and  showing  a light,  to  advertise  usi 
their  vicinity, 


THE  SEA. 

Behold  the  ocean  in  its  might! 

Is  there  a nobler,  finer  sight? 

What  in  all  nature  is  so  free, 

As  the  glorious  bright  blue  sea; 

When  in  a storm  its  billows  rise. 
Foaming  and  dashing  towards  the  skies, 
Or  when  again,  ’till  still  as  sleep, 

The  bright  moon  shining  o’er  the  deep. 
Presents  a sight  so  grand— so  free. 

Each  wave  exclaims  “ Sweet  Liberty  1” 
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A^D  ADVEiVrUHES  AT  SEA, 


LOSS  OF  THE  DODDINGTON. 

The  Doddiiigton,  East  Indiaman  commanded  by  Captain 
Samson,  sailed  from  the  Downs,  April  23rd,  1755,  in  company 
with  the  Pelham,  the  Houghton,  the  Edgecourt,  and  the 
Streatham  all  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
I’hey  cleared  the  channel  in  about  a week  from  their  depart- 
ire, ’during  which  Captain  Samson  discovered  that  his  ship 
lailed  faster  than  any  of  the  others  ; and,  unwilling  to  lose 
he  superiority  by  keeping  company  with  them,  he  stood  on 
done,  and  soon  lost  sight  of  them. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  he  made  Bonavista,  one  of  the  Cape 
le  Verd  Islands,  in  16°  of  north  lat.,  and  on  the  21st  got  into 


Porto  Pryor  (Praya)  Bay.  It  now  appeared  that  either  he 
had  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  his  ship  outsailed  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  or  that  he  had  lost  time  by  the  course  he  had 
been  steering,  for  the  Pelham  and  the  Streatham  had  reached 
the  bay  two  days  before  him.  The  Houghton  arrived  soon 
afterwards;  but  the  Edgecourt  did  not  come  in  until  the 
26  th. 

On  the  27th,  the  Doddington,  Houghton,  Streatham,  and 
Pelham,  having  taken  in  their  supply  of  water,  proceeded  on 
their  voyage  in  company,  leaving  the  Edpcourt  in  the  road. 
They  continued  together  until  the  following  day,  when  Cap- 
tain Samson  thinking  their  course  far  too  easterly,  ordered 
the  Doddington  to  be  kept  south ; and  after  a fine  run  of 
seven  weeks,  she  made  the  land  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


LOSS  OF  rilE  DODDINGTON, 

■On  the  5th  of  July,  their  departure  was  taken  from  Cape 
H;edles,  just  after  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
■Issel  having  steered  eastward  about  twenty-four  hours,  be- 
leen  lat.  35°  30'  and  36*’,  the  captain  ordered  her  to  be  kept 
HN.E.  In  this  course  she  continued  till  about  a quarter 
Krore  one  on  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  17th  of  July, 
llien  she  struck. 

IJrhe  officer  from  whose  journal  were  taken  the  materials 
M this  narrative,  was  at  the  time  of  the  accident  asleep  in 
cabin  ; but  being  suddenly  awakened  by  the  shock,  he 

■ rted  up  in  the  utmost  consternation,  and  hurried  upon 

■ k,  where  all  the  terrors  of  his  situation  rushed  upon  him  at 
% e.  The  men  were  dashed  overboard  by  the  violence  of  the 
9 rolling  over  them,  and  the  ship  breaking  to  pieces  at  every 
I No.  28. 


CAPTAIN  SAMSON,  JCLY  17,  1755. 

stroke  of  the  surge.  On  crawling  over  to  the  larboard  side  of 
the  deck,  which  lay  highest  out  of  the  water,  he  found  the  cap- 
tain, Avho  said  that  in  a very  little  time  they  must  all  perish  ; 
in  a few  minutes  a sea  parted  them,  and  he  saw  liim  no  more, 
lie  managed,  by  dint  of  great  exertion,  to  get  back  to  the 
quarter-deck,  though  he  was  very  much  bruised,  and  had  the 
small  bone  of  his  left  arm  broken ; the  other  portion  of  the 
ship  being  under  water,  and  completely  shattered  to  piecos. 

In  this  dreadful  situation,  when  every  minute  he  expected 
would  be  the  last  of  all  that  yet  remained,  he  heard  the  wel- 
come cry  of  “land!”  and  looked  eagerly  about  him;  but  not- 
withstanding he  saw  something  which  he  supposed  had  been 
taken  for  land,  he  believed  it  was  only  the  surge  of  the  sea  on 
the  other  side  of  the  breakers.  At  the  same  instant,  the  sea 
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l)rcke  over  him  with  such  violence,  that  it  not  only  forced  him 
from  liis  hold,  but  stunned  him  by  a violent  blow  on  the  eye. 
h 'he  effect  of  the  blow  was  such,  that  he  lay  insensible  till  after 
daylight:  but  he  still  continued  on  the- wreck,  and  on  recoyer- 
ing  found  himself  fixed  to  the  plank  by  a nail  that  had  been 
forced  into  his  sltoulder.  Besides  the  pain  of  his  wounds  and 
brufses,  he  was  so  benumbed  with  cold,  that  he  could  scarcely 
move  either  hand  or  foot.  He  now  observed  that  several  of 
the  crew  had  been  enabled  to  get  on  the  rocks  which  were 
near,  and  he  called  out  to  them  as  loud  as  he  could;  but  they 
were  not  able  to  give  him  any  assistance,  so  that  a consider- 
able time  elapsed  before  he  was  capable  of  disengaging  himself 
*rora  tlie  wreck  and  getting  ashore. 

This  shore  wa-s  a barren  uninhabited  rock,  situate  in  33<>  44' 


south  lat.,  and  distant  about  250  leagues  east  of  the  Cape  o 
Good  Hope;  and  upon  it  were  assembled  Mr.  Evan  Jones,  th< 
chief  mate;  Mr,  John  Collet,  Mr.  William  Webb,  and  Mr.  S 
Pc'.r^il,  second,  third,  and  fifth  mates  ; Eichard  Topping,  car 
penter;  NeilBothwell  and  Nathaniel  Chisholm,  quarter-masters 
Daniel  Ladova,  captain’s  steward;  Henry  Sharp,  surgeon’s  ser- 
vant; Thomas  Arnold,  a black,  and  John  M’Dowal,  servants  t( 
the  captain;  Bober t Beaseley,  John  Ding,  Gilbert  Cain,  Terence 
Mole,  Jonas  Bosenbury,  John  Glass,  Matthew  Taylor,  anc 
Hendrick  Scanty,  seamen;  Mr.  John  Yets,  midshipman;  anc 
John  Lister,  Balph  Smith,  and  Edward  Dysoy,  mattrosses, 
These  persons,  in  number  twenty-three,  were  the  only  survi- 
vors of  220  that  were  on  board  when  the  ship  struck. 

Their  first  care  was  to  search  for  some  covering  among  the 


tilings  that  had  been  thrown  on  the  rocks  from  the  wreck  an 
m this  they  succeeded  almost  beyond  their  expectations ; bu 
tjo  attainment  of  fire,  which  was  their  next  necessity,  was  no 
easily  accomplished.  Some  of  them  made  an  unsuccessful  at 
tempt  to  kindle  two  pieces  of  wood  by  rubbing  them  together 
while  others  diligently  searched  the  rocks  in  anxious  endeav 
ours  to  find  something  that  might  act  as  a substitute  for  flin 
and  steel.  After  some  time,  they  found  a box  containing  tw( 
gun-flmts  ^d  a broken  file,  which  was  a most  joyful  acquisi 
were  stil-l  destitute  of  anything  that  woulc 
a spark,  and  until  a substitute  for  tinder  could  b( 

found,  the  &nt  and  steel  were  Useless.  A further  search  be- 
therefore  absolutely  necessary,  when  by  dint  of  greai 
perseverance,  they  discovered  a cask  of  gunpowder,  which,  t( 


their  great  disappointment,  proved  to  be  wet;  but  on  a more 
narrow  inspection,  tliey  found  a small  quantity  at  the  bottom 
that  had  suffered  no  damage:  and  some  of  this  bruised  on  a 
linen  rag,  served  them  very  well  for  tinder. 

A fire  was  soon  made,  and  the  braised  and  wounded  col- 
lected round  it,  while  the  others  went  in  search  of  further 
necessaries,  without  which  the  rock  would  have  afforded 
them  but  a Very  short  respite  from  destruction.  A box  of 
wax  candles  and  a case  of  brandy  were  the  first  brought  in, 
and  soon  afterwards  another  party  returned,  stating  that 
they  had  discovered  a cask  almost  full  of  fresh  water,  which 
was  of  greater  consequence  than  the  spirits.  Mr.  Jones 
brought  in  several  pieces  of  salt  pork ; and  others  arrived 
driving  seven  hogs  before  them,  which  had  been  taken  on 
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jhore  alive.  They  could  also  see,  at  some  distance,  several 
jasks  of  water,  flour,  and  beer  ; but  it  was  not  then  possible 
:o  get  them  over  the  rocks. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  provide  some  shelter  for  the 
ipproaching  night ; all  hands  were  therefore  employed  in 
nakiug  a tent  of  some  canvass  that  had  been  cast  ashore  ; but 
he  quantity  Avas  so  small  that  the  tent  would  not  hold  them 
Jl,  and  for  fear  of  being  overflowed,  they  Avere  obliged  to 
srectit  on  the  highest  part  of  the  island,  which  was  covered 
vith  the  dung  of  a Avater-fowl,  a large  species  of  gannet, 
hat  much  frequented  it.  They  had  passed  the  day  without 
ood,  and  were  now  deprived  of  rest  during  the  night ; for 
lot  only  had  they  sunk  a foot  deep  into  the  dung,  but  the  wind 
vas  so  tempestuous  that  their  fire  was  scattered,  and  before 
hey  could  collect  the  embers,  the  rain  extinguished  them. 
)n  renewing  their  search  in  the  morning,  they  found,  to 
heir  great  mortification,  that  all  the  casks  which  they  had 
een  the  preceding  night,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  flour, 
md  another  of  beer,  had  been  staved  against  the  rocks.  These, 
lowever,  they  secured ; but  the  tide  flowing  up  soon  after, 
nterrupted  their  proceedings  ; they  were  therefore  called  to- 
;ether  to  eat  their  first  meal,  ajud  some  pork  was  boiled  for 
heir  dinner. 

Sitting  down  thus  desolate  and  forlorn  to  a repast  Avhich 
hey  were  wont  to  share  in  the  convivial  cheerfulness  which 
s inspired  by  the  consciousness  of  plenty,  they  were  so  struck 
>y  the  sense  of  their  present  condition,  that  they  burst  into 
•assionate  exclamations,  and  wringing  their  hands,  looked 
round  them  in  all  the  Avildness  of  despair.  As  their  thoughts 
midst  such  tumultuous  emotions,  naturally  hurried  from 
ne  subject  to  another,  in  quest  of  some  source  of  comfort,  it 
/as  suggested  by  one  of  them  as  a ground  of  hope  for  them 
11,  that  as  the  carpenter  was  among  them,  he  might  build  a 
trong  sloop,  provided  he  could  obtain  some  tools  and  inate- 
ials.  All  attention  Avas  immediately  directed  towards  the 
arpenter,  who  declared  his  belief  that  if  tools  and  matarials 
ould  ibe  found,  he  should  be  able  to  build  a sloop  that  would 
arry  them  to  a port  of  safety  ; and  thougli  at  that  time  they 
ntertained  no  prospect  of  procuring  either,  nor  of  being 
jble  to  victual  such  a vessel,  had  it  been  built,  yet  no  sooner 
ad  they  rested  their  deliverance  but  one  remove  beyond 
)tal  impossibility,  than  they  seemed  to  think  it  nefther  im- 
robable  nor  difficult ; they  began  to  eat  without  repining, 
le  boat  engrossed  their  whole  conversation,  and  they  not 
ily  debated  on  her  size  and  rigging,  but  to  what  port  they 
lould  steer,  whether  to  the  Cape  or  De  Lagoa. 

As  soon  as  tlieir  repast  was  finished,  some  remained  to  mind 
letent,  wliile  the  rest  eagerly  dispersed  in  search  of  materials 
r their  projected  sloop,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  finding 
ly  that  day. 

On  SatuT^y,  the  19th,  they  secured  four  butts  of  water,  one 
isk  of  flour,  one  hogshead  of  brandy,  and  a small  boat,  which 
id  been  throAvn  up  by  the  tide  in  a shattered  condition,  but 
) tools  Avere  found  with  the  exception  of  a scraper.  Next  day 
ey  had  the  good  fortune  to  disco A’er  a hamper  containing  files, 
mlets,  sail-needles,  and  an  azimuth  compass-card;  they  also 
und  two  quadrants,  a carpenter’s  adze,  a chisel,  three, SAvord 
ides,  and  a chest  of  treasure.  As  a prodigious  surf  Avas  roll- 
g in  all  the  day  before,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  some- 
ing  Avould  be  throAvn  up,  and  search  was  consequently  made 
rly  in  the  morning.  At  ten  o’clock,  all  assembled  to  prayers, 
d not  going  out  again  till  after  dinner  they  found  most  of  the 
vernment  and  company’s  packets,  which  they  carefully  dried 
d laid  aside. 

t While  scarcliing  about  the  beach,  they  found  the  body  of  a 
f nale,  Avhich  they  recognized  to  be  that  of  :^Irs.  Collet,  the  AAufe 
i the  second  mate,  AAffio  Avas  then  himself  at  a httle  distance; 
9 d knoAving  the- mutual  affection  Arhich  subsisted  betAveen  this 
aple,  Mr.  Jones,  the  chief  mate,  Awallced  up  to  Mr.  Collet, 
d,  engaging  him  in  con\'ersation,  took  him  to  the  other  side 
the  rock  while  his  companions  dug  a grave,  to  Avhich  they 
umitted  the  body  after  reading  the  burial  service  from  a 
cnch  prayer-book  which  »had  been  AA'ashed  ashore  with  the 
ceased. 

Having  thus  paid  the  last  tribute  to  one  of  their  unfortunate 
mber,  and  concealed  from  their  unhappy  messmate  a sight 


Avhich  Avoiild  have  sensibly,  if  not  fatally,  affected  him,  they 
found  means  in  a few  days  to  gradually  disclose  to  him  what 
they  had  done,  and  restore  to  him  the  Aveddingring  Avhich  they 
had  taken,  from  her  finger.  He  received  it  Avith  great  emotion, 
and  afterAvards  spent  many  days  in  raising  a monument  over 
her  grave,  by  piling  up  all  the  square  stones  he  could  find,  and 
fixing  an  elm  plank  at  the  top,  inscribed  with  her  name,  her 
age,  the  time  of  her  death,  and  some  account  of  the  fatal  acci- 
dent by  Avhich  it  Avas  occasioned. 

On  Monday,  the  20th  of  July,  they  recovered  some  more 
Avater  and  pork,  also  some  timber-plknk,  canvass,  and  cordage, 
Avhich  they  joyfully  secured  for  the  projected  boat,  though  still 
in  want  of  many  implements  indispensable  for  the  carpenter  to 
proceed  with  his  Avork.  He  had  just  completed  a saAA’-,  though 
he  had  neither  hammer  nor  nails;  it  happened,  hoAvever,  that 
one  of  the  seamen,  Hendrick  Scanty,  a native  of  SAveden,  and 
Avho  liad  been  a smith  by  profession,  having  picked  up  an  old 
pair  of  belloAvs,  told  his  companions  that  by  the  aid  of  a forge, 
which  they  could  build  by  his  directions,  he  could  furnish  the 
carpenter  Avith  all  necessary  tools  as  well  as  nails,  as  plenty  of 
iron  could  be  obtained  by  burning  it  out  of  pieces  of  the  Avreck 
driven  ashore.  The  smith  began  immediately  to  mend  the  bel- 
loAvs,  and  the  three  folloAving  days  Avere  occupied  in  building  a 
tent  and  forge,  and  in  collecting  timber  for  the  use  of  the  car- 
penter, who  was  also  employed  in  preparing  the  few  tools 
already  in  his  possession,  that  the  boat  might  be  begun  as  soon 
as  possible. 

On  Thursday,  the  24th,  the  carpenter,  with  the  assistance 
of  Chisholm,  the  quarter-master,  began  to  Avork  on  the  keel  of 
the  vessel,  which  it  Avas  determined  should  be  a sloop  thirty 
feet  in  length,  by  tAvelve  in  width.  The  smith  also  finislied  his 
forge,  and  laid  in  a quantity  of  fir  for  fuel;  and  he  and  the  car- 
penter continued  thenceforward  to  work  Avith  indefatigable 
diligence,  except  when  prevented  by  the  Aveather.  The  smith 
having,  fortunately,  found  the  ring  and  nut  of  a hOAA'er- anchor, 
which  served  him  for  an  anvil,  supplied  chisels,  axes,  hammers, 
and  nails,  as  they  Avere  required,  and  the  carpenter  used  them 
with  great  dexterity  and  despatch  until  the  31st  of  the  month, 
when  he  fell  sick. 

The  lives  of  the  company  being  so  dependent  on  tlie  carpen- 
ter’s exertions, they  watched  his  recovery  Avith  the  utmost  impa- 
tience and  anxiety,  and  to  their  unspeakable  joy  he  had  so  far 
rccoA’-ered  on  the  2nd  of  August,  as  to  be  able  to  resume  his 
Avork.  In  the  meantime  the  stores  which  had  been  saved  from 
tlie  Avreck,  had  become  so  nearl}’’  exhausted,  that  it  Avas  neces- 
sary to  restrict  each  man  to  an  allowance  of  two  ounces  of 
bread  a-day,  as  it  Avas  resolved  to  keep  the  salt-pork  to  victual 
the  neAv  vessel  Avhich  was  preparing.  Their  Avater  also  fell  so 
short,  that  they  AA^ere  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  several  expe- 
dients. In  digging  a AA'ell,  they  Avere  disappointed  in  their 
hopes  of  finding  a spring.  Tliey  succeeded  in  knocking  doAvn 
seA'eral  of  the  gannets  that  settled  on  the  top  of  the  rock;  their 
flesh,  hoAA^ever,  Avas  of  a rank,  fishy  taste,  and  as  black  as  a sloe. 
As  another  expedient,  they  made  a catamaran,  or  float,  on 
which  they  proposed  to  go  out  fishing  Avith  such  hooks  and 
lines  as  had  come  ashore.  They  also  killed  several  seals,  but 
all  Avho  partook  of  them  Avere  seized  with  sickness. 

When  driven  to  very  great  necessity,  they  killed  a hog;  but 
they  Avere  generally  successful  in  fishing,  and  sometimes  sent 
out  two  rafts  at  a time.  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Collet  and  Mr. 
Yets,  the  midshipman,  Avhilc  engaged  in  this  manner,  were 
driA'en  nearly  out  to  se<a,  AAdiere  they  must  inevitably  have 
perished.  They  had  been  out  fishing  on  the  20th  of  August, 
until  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  Avhen  they  AV'eighed  and  cn- 
dcaA'oured  to  return ; but  the  Avind  suddenly  freshening  from 
the  Avestward,  they  found  that  instead  of  gaining  a head,  they 
drove  off  very  fast.  Their  companions  on  shore,  though  they 
saw  their  distress,  knew  not  hoAv  to  assist  them;  they,  hoAA'ever, 
sent  out  another  float  Avith  kellicks  and  ropes,  Avhich  they 
hoped  AV'ould  enable  them  to  ride  till  the  Avind  moderated,  but 
the  surf  Avas  so  great  that  three  times  the  raft  overset,  and  the 
men  were  obliged  to  SAvim  back.  All  this  time  they  saw  their 
friends  driving  out  to  sea,  and  Avere  just  resigning  them  to 
certain  destruction,  Avhen  the  carpenter  sent  Avord  that  he  could 
make  the  little  boat  tight  enough  to  float,  Avith  one  man  baling, 
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This  inspired  new  hopes  and  gave  them  fresh  courage,  and 
every  one  was  ready  to  venture  to  assist  their  comrades.  The 
carpenter  despatched  the  boat  in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  she 
soon  overtook  the  float  and  received,  the  two  people  on  board. 
This  additional  burden  caused  the  water  to  gain  so  fast  on  the 
boat,  that  notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions,  she  was  so 
full  when  they  came  in,  that  in  a few  minutes  more  the  boat 
must  have  sunk,  and  all  have  perished. 

This  accident  made  them  afraid  to  venture  any  more  upon  a 
raft,  and  the  carpenter  set  to  work  upon  the  boat  and  put  her  into 
complete  repair.  Their  supplies,  both  from  sea  and  shore,  became 
now  very  precarious;  the  gannets  would  sometimes  settle  in 
amazing  numbers,  like  a vast  cloud,  and  then  totally  disappear  for 
several  days  together,  which  made  them  very  desirous  of  finding 
some  way  to  preserve  them  from  putrefaction,  so  that  they 
might  store  up  the  surplus  of  a successful  day  to  serve  when 
they  could  catch  neither  gannets  nor  fish.  They  made  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  cure  both  fish  and  fowl,  by  smoking; 
they  then  tried  to  make  salt,  and  which  very  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  them  all.  The  smith  had  made  a copper  vessel  for  the 
experiment,  upon  which  they  commenced  operations,  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  in  making  salt  they  were  making  verdigris,  a 
virulent  poison.  They,  however,  succeeded  in  making  salt, 
which  was  so  intolerably  offensive  to  the  taste,  from  the  admix- 
ture of  the  poison,  that  they  threw  it  away;  some  few,  however, 
who  ventured  to  sw9,llow  it  were  seized  with  violent  colic, 
retchings,  and  cold  sweat,  which  sufficiently  convinced  them  of 
the  danger  they  had  escaped. 

On  September  3rd,  having  been  nearly  seven  weeks  upon  the 
rock,  during  which  time  they  had  frequently  seen  a great  smoke 
upon  the  main  land,  these  unfortunate  people  determined  to 
send  a boat  thither  to  see  what  assistance  could  be  obtained.  For 
this  purpose  Taylor,  Both  well,  and  Rosenbury,  set  out  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  the  people  making  a great  fire  at  night  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  rock,  as  a signal  to  them. 

During  the  absence  of  these  adventurers,  they  were  thrown 
into  the  greatest  possible  consternation  by  an  accident  which 
the  carpenter  met  with.  He  cut  his  leg  with  the  adze  so  se- 
verely, that  there  was  great  danger  of  his  bleeding  to  death, 
particularly  as  they  had  no  surgeon  among  them,  nor  anything 
to  apply  to  the  wound.  With  much  difficulty  the  blood  was 
at  length  staunched,  and  the  wound  healed  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  bad  symptom. 

The  boat  was  impatiently  expected  on  Saturday,  the  6th  of 
September,  as  there  had  been  above  forty  hours  of  fair  weather; 
but  nothing  being  seen  of  her  by  noon,  the  people  became  very 
uneasy.  Just  as  they  were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  they  were 
agreeably  surprised  by  two  of  their  own  number,  who  came 
running  over  the  rocks  to  announce  her  approach.  At  this 
joyful  intelligence  they  simultaneously  started  up  and  ran  to 
the  beach,  in  the  confident  hope  that  they  had  succeeded  in  their 
enterprise ; but  they  soon  discovered  that  the  boat  was  rowed 
by  only  one  man,  who  plied  both  oars,  and  consequently  Con- 
cluded that  the  other  two  had  been  lost  or  detained.  Presently, 
however,  another  was  seen  to  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
and  their  speed  was  a little  increased. 

Dinner  was  now  entirely  forgot,  and  all  was  impatience  for 
the  arrival  of  their  companions,  which  took  place  about  an  hour 
afterwards.  The  two  men  were  Rosenbury  and  Taylor,  who, 
the  instant  they  had  landed,  threw  themselves  on  the  ground, 
and  in  fervent  ejaculations  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
for  his  providential  care  in  bringing  them  back  to  the  rock, 
which,  barren  and  desolate  as  it  was,  they  considered  an  asy- 
lum from  a more  distressing  situation.  They  exerted  their 
last  effort  to  bring  the  boat  to  the  shore,  when  their  strength 
forsook  them  at  once,  and  they  were  unable  to  rise  from  the 
ground  without  assistance. 

Every  one  was  anxious  to  procure  them  refreshment  as  soon 
as  they  were  brought  into  the  tent,  as  they  found  the  boat 
destitute  both  of  provisions  and  water.  Some  fish  was  hastily 
cooked,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  had  their  meal,  they  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep,  which,  to  the  credit  of  their  messmates,  they  did 
not  disturb,  although  their  curiosity  must  have  been  great,  to 
hear  a relation  of  their  adventures,  upon  which  their  own  deli- 
yerance  so  much  depended. 


The  account  which  they  gave,  when  they  awoke,  was  to  the 
following  purport. 

“ About  three  o’clock  on  the  day  of  their  departure,  they  got 
round  a point  about  six  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  rock, 
which,  as  they  approached,  had  the  appearance  of  a double 
point.  This  gave  them  some  encouragement  to  hope  that  they 
should  find  a harbour  between  the  two  points;  but  they  were 
disappointed,  as  a high  surf  ran  all  along  the  coast.  About 
five  o’clock  they  ventured  to  pull  into  the  shore,  but  the  mo- 
ment they  got  into  the  surf  the  boat  was  upset,  by  which  Both- 
well  was  unfortunately  drowned.  They  reached  the  shore  in 
a very  exhausted  condition,  being  destitute  of  everything  but 
a small  keg  of  brandy.  On  recovering  a little,  they  crawled 
along  the  shore  in  search  of  the  boat,  as  they  had  no  other 
shelter  from  wild  beasts,  which  might  be  expected  to  come 
abroad  in  the  night,  and  after  some  search  found  her;  but  they 
were  too  weak  to  get  her  up,  and  were  obliged  to  lie  down  on 
the  sand  with  no  other  covering  than  the  branches  of  a tree. 
In  the  morning  they  again  searched  for  the  boat,  which  the 
surf  had  driven  from  the  place  where  they  left  her,  and  in 
walking  along  the  coast  saw  a man  who,  on  their  approach,  ran 
away  into  the  woods.  Soon  afterwards  they  discovered  their  un- 
fortunate companion,  Bothwell,  who  had  been  dragged  some  dis- 
tance up  the  sand  and  mangled  by  some  wild  beast;  which  so 
terrified  them,  that  rather  than  undergo  the  dread  of  passing 
another  night  on  shore,  they  resolved  to  return  immediately. 

“ They  were,  however,  prevented,  by  a fresh  gale  from  the 
west,  that,  before  they  could  put  back,  overset  the  boat  and 
drove  them  along  the  shore;  but  once  more,  after  much  strug- 
gling and  swimming,  they  got  safe  on  land,  exhausted  by  their 
exertions,  and  faint  with  hunger.  Soon  afterwards  they  met 
with  a fruit  resembling  an  apple,  which  they  eagerly  devoured 
without  knowing  either  its  name  or  quality;  hut,  fortunately,  if 
did  them  no  harm:  and,  somewhat  refreshed  by  their  repast?! 
they  managed  to  get  the  boat  on  shore,  where,  turning  it  keel; 
upwards,  they  crept  under  it  to  sleep.  !' 

“ Wearied  by  their  late  fatigues,  they  slept  till  the  dawn  olj' 
day  next  morning,  when  peeping  out  from  under  the  edge  o| 
the  boat,  they  saw  the  feet  of  several  animals,  which,  by  theip 
claws,  they  supposed  to  be  tigers,  and  which  induced  them  td 
remain  until  the  day  had  well  broke,  whence,  once  more  looki 
ing  out,  they  saw  the  feet  of  a man.  On  this  discovery,  the) , 
crept  from  below,  to  the  great  amazement  of  a poor  savage,  anc 
two  other  men  and  a boy,  who  were  at  some  distance.  Wherj' 
they  had  all  collected,  and  were  a little  recovered  from  theii, 
surprise,  the  savages  made  signs  to  the  sailors  to  go  away 
which  they  endeavoured  to  do,  though  they  began  to  mov« 
very  slowly;  but  they  had  not  got  far  from  the  boat  when  f 
considerable  number  of  the  natives  ran  down  upon  them  witl; 
their  lances.  Rosenbury,  as  he  went  along,  had  picked  up  th( 
mast  of  the  boat,  and  a pistol  which  had  been  washed  ashore, 
and  thus  armed,  he  imprudently  turned  round  upon  the  nativeii 
and,  exerting  all  his  strength,  advanced  towards  them  in  < 
threatening  attitude,  supposing  they  would  have  been  fright" 
ened,  and  retreat  into  the  woods.  It  happened,  however,  thaij 
he  was  mistaken,  for,  instead  of  running  away,  they  began  t( 
whet  their  lances.  Taylor  thought  it  was  now  time  to  try  wha^ 
could  be  done  by  supplication,  and,  thro\ving  himself  upon  hi:! 
knees,  pitiously  cried  for  mercy,  while  Rosenbury  took  refug< 
in  the  water.  The  savages  commenced  stripping  Taylor,  wh(j 
quietly  permitted  them  to  take  his  shoes  and  his  shirt;  bu^ 
when  they  attempted  to  take  his  trousers,  he  entreated  themj 
by  gestures,  not  to  leave  him  quite  naked,  on  which  the)i 
thought  fit  to  desist.  They  then  made  signs  to  Rosenbury 
who  was  all  this  time  swimming  about  in  the  sea,  to  come  tc 
them,  and  on  his  refusal,  from  the  fear  of  their  killing  him,  the), 
pointed  to  Taylor,  to  intimate  that  he  had  not  been  killed.  Or 
his  coming  up,  they  offered  him  no  violence,  but  only  held  tin, 
boat’s  mast  and  the  pistol  to  him,  as  deriding  his  attempt  t( 
frighten  them.  The  clothes  they  seemed  very  much  pleasec 
with,  and  divided  them  amongst  themselves  as  far  as  the) 
would  go;  then  beginning  to  rifle  the  boat,  they  took  away  al 
the  rope  they  could  find,  the  hook  by  which  the  rudder  hunj 
to  the  stern-post,  and  then  began  to  knock  the  stern  to  piecei 
for  the  iron  which  they  saw  about  it.  With  the  exception  o 
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absolute  destruction  to  these  hapless  mariners,  this  was  the 
greatest  calamity  they  could  sustain;  and,  rough  as  they  were 
they  burst  into  tears,  and  entreated  the  savages  with  such 
agony  of  distress  to  spare  their  only  chance  of  regaining  their 
friends,  that  they  suffered  the  boat  to  remain  without  further 
injury. 

Encouraged  by  such  an  appearance  of  kindness,  and  impelled 
by  hunger,  they  solicited  for  something  to  eat,  with  which  re- 
I quest  the  natives  complied;  and  having  brought  them  some 
roots,  again  made  signs  for  their  departure.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  savages,  they  once  more  launched  the  boat  and  got 
into  it;  but  the  wind  blowing  strong  from  the  west,  they  could 
not  put  off.  The  natives  therefore  consented  to  their  remain- 
ing another  night  under  the  boat;  and  the  following  morning 
proving  fine,  with  an  easterly  wind,  they  launched  the  boat  for 
the  third  time,  and  returned  to  their  companions  on  the  rock.” 
The  carpenter  and  the  smith  continued  with  praiseworthy 
assiduity  at  work  upon  the  vessel  till  Sunday,  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  people,  in  the  meantime,  being  busy  in  securing 
such  stores  as  were  from  time  to  time  thrown  up  from  the 
wreck.  They  also  recovered  some  easks  of  fresh  water  which 
they  were  solicitous  to  keep  for  sea  store,  as  their  escape  de- 
pended as  much  upon  fresh  water,  as  upon  the  vessel  which 
vvas:  to  carry  them. 

After  prayers,  which  was  a duty  regularly  and  publicly  per- 
brmed  every  Sunday,  the  officers  discovered  that  the  chest  of 
reasure  had  been  broken  open,  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
•arried  away.  This  may  appear  strange,  that  those  whom 
heir  danger  had  made  religious,  should  at  the  same  time  be 
guilty  of  theft,  and  that,  too,  in  a situation  in  which  the  posses- 
ion of  gold  could  not  contribute  in  the  slightest  degree  to  their 
ubsistence  or  their  means  of  escape;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
ered  that  on  a ship  being  lost,  all  the  sailors  lose  their  wages, 
nd  whatever  is  cast  ashore  is  considered  by  the  sailors  as 
Dmmon  property.  The  men,  therefore,  who  ventured  secretly 
) take  what  they  deemed  their  share  of  this  treasure,  were 
ot  conscious  of  acting  dishonestly,  but  only  designed  to  secure 
hat  they  feared  their  officers  would  monopolise,  and  thus  pre- 
ent  disputes,  which,  in  their  circumstances,  might  terminate 
daily.  The  officers  finding  that  none  would  own  knowing 
lything  about  it,  proposed  to  write  the  form  of  an  oath  to  be 
Iministered  separately  to  each  individual,  themselves  taking 
first.  But  to  this  the  majority  immediately  objected;  for 
lOugh  they  might  not  suppose  themselves  guilty  of  a crime 
7 taking  the  treasure,  they  were  aware  that  it  would  not  only 
i immoral  but  impious  to  swear  that  they  had  not  taken  it; 
id  as  the  minority  were  not  in  a condition  to  enforce  their 
•oposal,  the  matter  was  suffered  to  rest  without  further  in- 
liry. 

On  the  6th  of  October  they  found  a fowling-piece,  which  was 
valuable  acquisition,  although  the  barrel  was  much  bent; 
t this  was  soon  made  serviceable  by  the  carpenter,  and  used 
th  great  success  for  shooting  the  birds,  which  before  they 
uld  only  take  by  knocking  them  down  by  a stick. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  the  gannets,  which  had  for  some 
ue  forsaken  the  rock,  were  observed  hovering  around  in 
aat  numbers,  which  made  them  hope  that  they  would  settle 

Iire  and  lay  their  eggs,  in  which  they  were  not  disappointed. 

’ nearly  three  months  they  had  a constant  and  plentiful 
»ply,  and  then  the  laying  season  terminated. 

)n  the  20th  of  October,  Mr.  Collet,  Mr.  Webb,  and  two 
ers,  once  more  ventured  out  on  the  raft ; but  the  wind 
inging  up  fresh,  the  raft  broke  loose,  and  they  were  driven 
the  other  side  of  the  rock,  where  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
in all  night  among  the  seals,  without  any  shelter  or  re- 
shment.  The  next  day  at  noon  the  wind  abated  when 
> boat  ventured  out,  and  brought  them  off,  leaving,  the 
it  behind.  * 

Vmidst  all  their  privations,  from  tlie  scanty  supply  of  provi- 
ns  and  water,  their  health  remained  in  a great  measure 
ire;  and  on  the  1.5th  of  February,  175G,  they  launched  their 
le  vessel,  which  they  named  tlie  “ Happy  Deliverance.” 
«t  day  their  little  pittance  of  stores  was  put  on  board ; and 
the  18th  they  left  the  rock,  where  they  had  lived  just  seven 
Qths,  and  which,  at  parting,  they  called  Bird  Island. 


Their  provisions  consisted  of  six  casks  of  water,  two  live 
hogs,  a firkin  of  butter,  about  four  pounds  of  biscuit  for  each 
man,  and  ten  days’  subsistence  of  salt  provisions  in  bad  condi^  - 
tion,  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  a-day  per  man. 

They  weighed  anchor  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  set  sail 
with  a light  breeze  from  the  west,  for  the  river  St.  Lucia,  on 
the  coast  of  Natal ; but  misfortune  still  seemed  to  attend  them. 
For  five  days  they  met  with  nothing  but  adversity,  and  during 
twenty-five  in  succession,  their  provisions  were  almost  ex- 
hausted, and  rapid  currents  carrying  them  so  far  out  of  their 
course,  that  a favourable  wind  was  but  little  service  to  them. 
Despairing  at  last  of  being  able  to  make  the  river  St.  Lucia, 
they  resolved  to  change  their  course  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and,  accordingly,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  they  bore  away 
for  the  west. 

I The  three  following  days  the  wind  increased  to  such  prodi- 
gious violence  that  it  blew  a furious  storm,  and  their  frail  bark 
shipped  such  heavy  seas,  that  they  expected  each  wave,  as  it 
rolled  over,  to  dash  her  to  pieces.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth, 
however,  fine  weather  ensued,  and  on  the  seventh  it  was  a per- 
fect calm,  when  they  cast  anchor  about  three-quarters  of  a mile 
from  a shore  where  they  observed  several  natives  coming  down 
from  the  mountains  towards  them. 

Encouraged  by  this  sight  they  attempted  to  land,  and 
Arnold,  the  black  servant,  was  sent  on  shore,  accompanied  by 
two  seamen,  with  a string  of  amber  beads,  as  a present  to  the 
Indians.  After  a mutual  interchange  of  civilities  he  obtained  some 
Indian  corn,  fruit,  and  water,  in  a calabash,  with  a promise  of 
sheep,  oxen,  and  other  necessaries;  but  the  wind  continuing 
westerly,  the  boat  returned  with  a supply  only  sufficient  for 
four  days. 

The  vessel  coasted  along  until  the  10th  of  March,  when  the 
wind  changed  to  the  east,  and  they  cast  anchor  in  twelve 
fathoms,  about  half  a mile  from  the  shore.  Several  Indians 
came  down  and  invited  them  to  land,  but  they  considered  it 
impracticable ; and  though  they  were  tempted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  goats  and  bullocks,  which  were  daily  driven  before  their 
eyes  to  meet  them  on  shore,  they  were  obliged  to  endure  the 
tantalizing  spectacle  till  the  14th  when  two  men  were  sent  off 
in  the  boat,  and  succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
shore.  The  wind  fell  the  same  evening,  and  seemed  tending 
towards  the  west,  which  made  them  apprehensive  that  they 
should  not  be  able  to  ride  at  anchor  all  night.  Signals  were 
therefore  made,  by  showing  lights,  to  induce  their  two  com- 
rades on  shore  to  come  down  to  the  beach,  and  get  off  before 
the  surf  rose  too  high.  No  intelligence  of  them  was  obtained 
until  six  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  too  late  to  get  tliem  on 
board ; trusting,  therefore  to  find  some  more  favourable  place, 
they  made  signals  for  the  men  to  proceed  along  the  shore, 
while  the  vessel  followed  in  the  same  direction.  They  had  not 
advanced  more  than  two  leagues,  when  the  vessel,  working 
close  to  the  shore,  anchored  in  five  fathoms  water. 

A boat  was  sent  out  with. four  men,  two  of  whom  were 
employed  in  recovering  those  ashore,  and  the  other  two  in 
sounding  the  mouth  of  a river,  where  they  were  in  great  hopes 
of  finding  sufficient  water  for  the  vessel  to  pass  over  the  bar. 
About  three  hours  afterwards,  the  two  men  on  shore  were  seen 
with  the  four  belonging  to  the  boat,  but  they  were  afraid  to 
embark  on  account  of  the  height  of  the  surf. 

All  night  on  board  was  spent  in  a state  of  the  greatest  unea- 
siness. At  break  of  day  they  weighed  anchor  and  stood  still 
nearer  the  shore;  but  observing  their  companions  were  yet 
afraid  to  venture,  they  gave  them  to  understand  that  if  they 
did  not  immediately  return,  or  show  tlie  possibility  of  entering 
the  river,  they  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  them  for  want  ot 
provisions.  These  menaces  produced  the  desired  effect,  and 
two  of  them  braved  the  violence  of  the  surf,  and  gained  the 
bark  in  safety. 

They  weighed  anchor  at  eleven  o clock  the  following  fore- 
noon, and  at  two  o’clock  in  the  .afternoon,  crossed  the  bar,  and 
cast  anchor  in  two-and-a-half  fathoms. 

Their  first  consideration  was,  how  to  traffic  fdr  provisions 
and  other  necessaries;  but  this  consultation  did  not  last  long, 
as  the  whole  stock  they  had  to  offer  in  exchange  consisted  of 
brass  buttons,  nails,  iron  bolts,  and  copper  hoops,  of  which  the 
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natives  seemed  extremely  fond.  These  they  carried  on  shore, 
and  sliowing  them  to  the  natives,  imitated  the  bleating  of  sheep 
and  lowing  of  cattle,  which  the  Indians  quickly  comprehended, 
and  brought  two  small  oxen,  which  were  purchased  for  a piece 
of  copper  and  three  or  four  brass  buttons.  They  also  sold  at 
the  same  time  a quantity  of  grain,  resembling  Guinea  corn, 
wdiich  they  hoped  to  preserve;  but  to  their  great  disappoint- 
ment, it  became  mouldy  in  the  course  of  three  days. 

They  remained  in  this  place  for  about  fifteen  days,  during 
which  they  frequently  penetrated  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  up 
tlie  country.  The  inhabitants  always  testified  great  friendship 
for  the  English,  often  ate  with  them,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
European  method  of  preparing  food.  Hunting  was  their  prin- 
cipal occupation,  their  only  weapons  being  lances,  and  two 
short  clubs  with  a large  knob  at  the  end.  They  wore  few 
clothes  daring  the  daytime,  but  at  night  covered  themselves 
with  a well  dried  bullock’s  hide,  which  they  had  the  art  of  ren-  ^ 
dering  very  pliant;  they  also  wore  pieces  of  skin  round  the  | 
ancles,  knees,'  and  arms. 

The  activity  and  address  of  these  men  in  throwing  the  spear, 
was  so  great,  that  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards,  they 
could  strike  at  an  ear  of  corn  set  up  as  a mark.  They  also 
practised  another  exercise,  which  consisted  in  dancing  and  leap- 
ing in  a circle,  uttering  the  most  discordant  noises,  and  all  the 
while. actively  wielding  their  lances. 

The  crew  were  extremely  surprised  to  find  among  these 
savages,  who  were  quite  black  and  had  woolly  hair,  a youth 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  - age,  perfectly  white,  v.uth 
European  features,  fine  light  hair,  and  altogether  different  from 
the  natives  of  the  country.  He  was  treated  as  a servant,  and 
the  savages  sent  him  upon  their  errands,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  appeared  to  live  in  great  friendship  with  each  other. 

The  sailors  liaving  thus,  by  the  intervention  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, collected  a considerable  quantity  of  provisions,  they 
weighed  anchor  at  five  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  and  stood 
over  the  bar.  Here  there  was  a dangerous  surf. running,  Avhich 
almost  stove  the  vessel,  and  their  being  becalmed,  put  them  in 
great  hazard,  of  being  shipwrecked  on  the  rocks.  At  last  tiiey 
succeeded  in  getting  over  the  bar,  and  sailed  for  the  river  St. 
Lucia,  wiiere  they  arrived  on  the  sixth  of  April,  without  any 
remarkable  occurrence.. 

Having  landed,  they  signified  to  the  natives  their  wish 
to  trade  with  them,  but  the  Indians  intimated  that  tliey  wanted 
nothing  but  small  beads;  however,  on  being  shown  some  copper 
buttons,  tl’.ey  brought  bullocks,  fowls,  potatoes,  gourds,  and 
other  x’TOvisions.  No  bullocks  could  be  purchased,  for  the 
natives  wanted  cop]Dcr  rings,  large  enough  for  collars,  in  ex- 
change. Of  the  fowls,  they  gave  five  or  six  for  a small  x>iece  of 
linen,  and  the  other  things  in  jproportion. 

The  English  remained  here  three  weeks,  being  engaged 
in  traversing  the  country,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  such 
articles  as  they  wanted.  The  Indians  set  a great  value 
on  copper,  and  on  being  shown  the  handle  of  an  old  box, 
offered  two  bullocks  for  it,  which  were  immediately  accepted, 
and  driven  on  board  the  vessel.  . In  manners  the  natives  ap- 
pearcvd  proud  and  haughty,  ]3ossessing  none  of  those  endearing 
qualities  which  had  characterised  those  whom  the  English  had 
lately  left.  They  differed  also  in  the  manner  of  preparing  their 
food,  which  here  vras  done  with  greater  neatness;  tliey  were 
also  more  cleanly  in  their  persons,  and  bathed  every  morning, 
apparently  as  an  act  of  devotion  which  was  never  observed 
among  the  others.  They  wore  no  kind  of  ornament,  but  their 
chief  jiride  seemed  to  be  in  keeping  their  hair  in  great  order.  Of 
their  women  they  appeared  to  be  jealous,  and  kejit  a strict 
watch  over  them. 

■On  the  18th  of  May,  a favourable  breeze  springing  up  from 
the  west,  attended  with  good  weather,  they  weighed  anchor  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  set  sail.  About  a quarter  of  an 
hour  before  high  water,  when  almost  on  a bar  whicli  crossed 
the  river,  some  of  them  were  imprudent  enough  to  lower  the 
sail  and  cast  anchor  on  a sand  bank.  Nine  men  then  got  into 
the  boat,  and  rowed  towards  the  shore,  declaring  they  tvould 
rather  run  any  risk  among  the  savages,  than  be  droivned  to  a 
certainty  in  endeavouring  to  cross  the  bar;  Those  on  board 
hesitated  whether  to  attempt  the  passage  or  return;  but  the 


wind  and  tide  driving  the  vessel  out  of  the  river,  made  them 
apprehensive  that  if  the  tide  fell,  she  would  strike  the  bar,  and 
be  dashed  to  pieces.  At  length  they  weighed  the  anchor 
trusting  that  they  should  be  able  to  save  the  vessel  and  preserve 
their  lives,  but  were  very  soon  carried  among  the  breakers,  when 
they  were  in  the  most  alarming  situation,  there  being  only 
eight  feet  of  ^vater,  while  the  vessel  drew  five.  After  being 
in  this  situation  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  in  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  instant  destruction,  the  surface  of  the  sea  suddenly 
became  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  they  left  the  river  St.  Lucia  in 
safety.  Those  wlio  had  gone  ashore  in  the  boat,  and  most  of 
whom  had  nothing  on  but  a shirt  and  a pair- of  trousers, 
followed  along  the  coast  on  foot. 

On  tlie  20th  of  May,  the  Happy  Deliverance  safely  arrived 
in  Lagoa  Bay,  where  they  cast  anchor  in  nine  fathoms  water. 
There  they  found  the  Rose,  a snow,  commanded  by  Captain 
Chandler,  in  which  some  of  them  requested  a passage  to  Bom- 
bay. Having  remained  in  this  place  about  three  weeks,  they 
were  joined  by  three  of  their  comrades  "who  had  gone  ashore  at 
St.  Lucia,  and  who.  arrived  in  a canoe,  stating  that  their  six 
companions  were  on  the  other  side  of  Lagoa  Bay  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  come  over. 

The  officers  judging  themselves  now  in  the  most  convenient 
situation  for  securing  the  treasure,  packets,  and  other  effects  of  , 
of  the  Doddington,  sent  four  or  five  men  .on  shore,  and  two  on!l 
board  the  snow.  Mr.  Jones  then  came  to  the  vessel  in  Captain 
Chandler’s  pinnace,  well  manned  and  armed,  and  carried  off  to 
the  snow  all  the  money,  plate,  and  letters  he  could  find  inher,| 
in  order  that  they  might  be  given  up  on  her  arrival  at  Madras. ; 
Those  who  remained  in  the  vessel  being  apprehensive  of  a j 
second  visit,  which  might  have  proved  very  disagreeable,  took  ‘ 
an  opportunity  of  escaping,  during  the  night  with  the  vessel.  i 

Cn  the  25th  of  May,  the  Rose  sailed  for  Madagascar,  for  thej 
purpose  of  completing  her  cargo,  as,  in  consequence  of  some  i 
misunderstanding  with  the  natives,  they  had  driven  aAvay  above ij 
a hundred  head  of  cattle  after  having  sold  tliem.  In  the  after- 1 
noon  a vessel  came  in  sight,  which,  on  approaching,  x^roved  to 
be  the  bark.  The  carpenter  and  one  of  the  seamen  coming  on  i 
board  the  snow,  x^ersuaded  Captain  Chandler  to  purchase  their  l 
little  vessel  for  five  hundred  rupees,  and  he  gave  his  note  forj; 
that  sum.  They  told  him  that  they  had  recovered  the  six  men: 
who  had  gone  ashpre  at  St.  Lucia;,  but  three  of  them  were 
already  dead,  and  two  extremely  ill  from  the  great  fatigues'; 
they  had  suffered  in  travelling.  These  also  died  a few  daysi 
aftenvards.  | 

Captain  Chandler  continued  his  course  to  Madagascar,  in 
company  Avitli  the  little  bark,  and  after  a voyage  of  twenty-two! 
days  arrived  there  on  the  sixteentli  of  June,  and  anchored  ofi 
hrorondova.  They  were  followed  by  the  Caernarvon,  comTi 
manded  by  Captain  Norton  Hutchinson,  which  likewise  ar-! 
rived  there  on  her  voyage  from  Europe  to  China.  The  packets] 
and  treasure  being  destined  for  Madras  were  x>ut  on  board  this! 
vessel,  which  left  Morondova  on  the  1st  of  Jtily  and  having  ar^!'' 
rived  at  Madras  about  a month  afeerwards,  the  whole  were  de-j 
livered  according  to  their  original  destination. 


BCAT  ACTICN  IN  THE  BAY  CE  CADIZ, 

' ! 

-In  the  battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Nelson’s  conduct  hac 
been  particularly  distinguished  for  skill  and  gallantry,  ana 
conduced  in  no  small  degree  to  the  victory  which  was  on  that! 
occasion  gained  over  the  Spanish  fleet.  In  consequence  of  this,] 
in  the  month  of  Ax>ril,  1797,  he  was  promoted  to  tlie  rank  of 
rear-admiral,  still  continuing  with  the  squadron  under  Earl  St.i 
Vincent.  This  squadron  being  engaged  in  blockading  Cadiz,  i< 
was  resolved  to  bombard  that  place:  for  that  purpose,  Earl  St^ 
Vincent  fixed  upon  Admiral  Nelson,  x^ersuaded  that  whatevei’ 
could  he  effected  by  a consummate  union  of  presence  of  mind 
and  bravery  he  would  undoubtedly  accomplish.  Accordingly 
the  command  of  the  advance  squadron  was  given  to  him;  and^ 
during  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  tluly,  be  proceeded  on  his  hazard-) 
ous  enterprise  with-  the  Thunder-bomb,  covered  and  protected 
by  the  launches  and  barges  of  the  fleet.  Tlie  Thunder  advanced 
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tawiiTiin  2, boo  ysrtis  of  the  garrison  of  Cadiz,  and  everything  I 
was  prepared.to  commence  a bombardment,  which  promised  the  j 
most  successful  results,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  prin- 
cipal mortar -had  been  so  much  used,  as  to  be  unfit  for  safe  and 
effectual  service.  Under  these  circumstances,  Admiral  Nelson 
was  obligefl  to  direct  the  Thunder  to  retire;  as  soon  as  the 
Spaniards  perceived  this,  they  .sent  out  an  immense  number  of 
mortar  gun  boats,  and  armed  launches,  with  the  intention  and 
expectation  of  cutting  her  off.  This  Admiral  Nelson  most 
effectually  prevented:  he  had  gone  in  his  own  barge,  having  on 
board  only  its  usual  complement,  the  coxswain  and  ten  men; 
and  with  this  small  force,  and  in  this  comparatively  defenceless 
boat,  he  advanced  to  the  support  and  protection  of  the  Thunder. 
The  Spaniards  who  had  come  out  to  cut  her  off,  were  not  defi- 
cient in  intrepidity;  nor  did  they  hesitate  to  try  their  strength 
with  Admiral  Nelson.  Don  Miguel  Tyrasou  commanded  the 
Spanish  flotilla;  and  in  his  boat  he  advanced  against  the  barge 
of  the  British  admiral.  The  disproportion  in  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  two  boats,  rendered  this  a contest  in  which 
Nelson  delighted,  and  which  Was  worthy  of  him ; and  it  was 
still  more  worthy  of  him,  and  pleasing  to  his  noble  soul,  in  that 
his  opponents  evinced  the  most  determined  and  persevering 
resolution  and  intrepidity.  The  conflict  was  long  and  doubtful ; 
they  fought  hand  to  hand  with  their  swords:  his  faithful  cox- 
swain, John  Sykes,  was  wounded  in  defending  the  admiral,  and 
twice  s-aved  his  life  by  parrying  several  blows  that  were  aimed 
at  him,  and  mortally  wounding  his  adversaries.  The  Spanish 
commandant  fought  t^l,  out  of  twenty-seven  men  that  were 
on  board  of  his  barge,  eighteen  had  been  killed,  and.  himself 
and  all  the  remainder  wounded;  then,  but  not  till  then,  he 
acknowledged  the  superiority  of  Admiral  Nelson,  by  surrender- 
ing himself  prisoner.  Notwithstanding  the  fate  of  Don  Miguel 
Tyrason,  the  other  part  of  the  Spanish  flotilla  continued  to 
fight  with  great  obstinacy;  but  not  being  able,  with  all  their 
3fforts,  to  succeed  in  the  object  for  which  they  had  come 
)ut,  they  returned,  or  rather  were  driven  back,  into  the 
jarbour  of  Cadiz. 


HAIL  TO  THE  FLAG. 

' Hail  to  the  flag — the  gallant  flag ! Britannia’s  proudest  boast ; 
ler  herald  o’er  the  distant  sea,  the  guardian  of  her  coast ; 
Vhere’er  tis  spread,  on  field  or  flood,  the  blazonry  of  fame! 
md  Briton’s  hail  its  mastery,  with  shouts  of  loud  acclaim. 

kail  to  the  flag — the  gallant  flag,  in  battle  or  in  blast; 
l/'hether  ’tis  hoisted  at  the  peak,  or  nail’d  to  splinter’d  mast ; 

I hough  rent  by  service  or  by  shot,  all  tatter’d  it  may  be, 

I Id  England’s  tars  shall  still  maintain  its  dread  supremacy. 

I ail  to  the  flag — the  gallant  flag,  that  Nelson  proudly  bore, 
rhen  hostile  banners  waved  aloft,  amid  the  cannon’s  roar! 
I’hen  France  and  Spain  in  unison  the  deadly  battle  close, 

Ind  deeper  than  its  own  red  hue  the  vital  current  flows. 

Iiil  to  the  flag — the  gallant  flag!  for  it  is  Victory’s  own, 
iiough  Trafalgar  re-choes  still  the  hero’s  dying  groan; 
lie  Spaniards  dows’d  their  jaundiced  rag  on  that  eventful  day, 
lid  Gallic  eagles  humbly  crouch’d  acknowledging  our  sway. 

■ill  to  the  flag — the  gallant  flag!  come  hoist  it  once  again; 
lid  show  the  haughty  nations  round,  our  throne  is  on  the  main: 
Ir  ships  are  crowns  and  sceptres,  whose  titles  have  no  flaw, 
I d our  guns  are  legislators,  dispensing  cannon  law. 

Ice  more  then  hail  the  gallant  flag ! the  seaman’s  honest  pride, 
1 10  loves  to  see  it  flaunt  the  breeze,  and  o’er  the  ocean  ride; 
I :e  the  genius  of  his  country,  ’tis  ever  bold  and  free; 

I d be  will  prove,  wher’er  flies,  we’re  sovereigns  of  the  sea,” 


CAPTURE  OF  THE  GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 

The  General  Washington,  an  American  vessel,  commanded 
by  Captain  Alexander  Boyle,  and  destined  for  the  Archipelago, 
sailed  from  New  Orleans  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river 
JVIississippi,  and  embracing  the  advantage  of  a favourable  breeze, 
soon  gained  an  offing.  They  stretched  across  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  having  made  Cape  Florida,  they  shaped  their 
course  through  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  entered  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  wind  continuing  fresh  for  several  days,  they  crossed  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  steered  direct  for 
the  island  of  Madeira,  where  they  touched  and  watered,  and 
got  under  weigh  again  as  soon  as  possible.  For  several  days 
the  wind  continued  baffling;  but  again  becoming  steady,  they 
were  enabled  by  going  two  points  free,  to  run  at  the  rate  of 
nine  knots  an  hour. 

They  now  began  to  enter  the  Straits,  but  not'  without  signs 
of  falling  in  with  their  sworn  enemies,  the  Barbary  corsairs. 
They  consequently  prepared  to  meet  them  in  the  best  manner 
they  could;  but  chiefly  depended  on  the  quality  of  their  vessel, 
she  being  a remarkable  fast  sailer.  On  approaching  the  Straits, 
the  wind  headed  them,  and  blew  in  squalls:  but  soon  after  the 
wind  shifted,  and  at  length  settled  in  a favourable  point,  upon 
which  they  crowded  as  much  sail  as  the  ship  could  bear,  care- 
fully avoiding  the  African  coast  as  much  as  possible,  as  they 
observed  several  galleys  lurking  along  shore. 

After  a speedy  passage,  they  weathered  Cape  Bona-Silicia, 
lying  several  leagues  on  the  larboard,  and  then  directed  their 
course  to  Malta.  The  wind  soon  afterwards  died  away,  and 
they  made  but  little  progress,  except  by  the  current  which 
always  funs  upward.  In  this  state  they  drifted  on  with  their 
sails  flapping,  when  suddenly  at  night-time,  the  man  on  the 
look-out,  vehemently  sung  “a  sail!”  and  on  the  approach  of 
day-light,  two  large  galleys  full  of  men  were  seen  rowing 
towards  them. 

Having  not  an  instant  to  lose,  they  prepared  for  close  quarters 
each  man  resolved  to  fight  to  the  iTist;  but  the  ship  not  having 
steerage  way,  they  could  not  bring  their  guns  to  bear,  except 
the  bow-chasers,  which  were  two  six-pounders ; they,  however, 
saluted  them  with  grape  and  canister,  which  made  great  havoc 
among  the  infidels.  The  leading  galley  then  ran  right  on  board, 
and  carried  away  their  spritsail-yard ; part  of  the  crew  then 
boarded  the  Washington,  but  were  as  quickly  repulsed,  many 
of  them  who  escaped  the  sword  finding  a watery  grave. 

The  galley  now  becoming  entangled  with  the  bows  of  the 
Washington,  and  swinging  broadside  to,  the  former  had  an 
opportunity  of  pouring  in  a greater  number  of  men,  and  the 
second  galley  having  by  this  time  approached,  ran  the  Wash- 
ington on  the  quarter,  by  which  her  force  was  divided;  the 
crew,  notwithstandingj  made  a gallant  resistance,  and  a despe- 
rate struggle  ensued.  The  infidels  at  last  made  a desperate 
rush  on  board,  headed  by  their  chief,  who,  stepping  on  the  cat- 
head, fired  his  pistol  at  the  mate,  but  fortunately  it  missed  fire; 
he  then  made  a blow  at  him  with  his  sabre,  which  the  mate 
parried,  and  plunging  at  the  corsair  with  a short  boarding-pike, 
he  thrust  it  through  his  body,  and  the  infidel  fell  back  into  his 
own  galley  a corpse. 

The  rest  of  the  crew  who  were  defending  the  quarter,  leaving 
lost  so  many  of  their  brave  companions  who  had  been  killed  or 
desperately  wounded,  began  now  to  give  way;  and  the  pirates 
being  enraged  at  the  fall  of  their  chief,  attacked  them  witli 
such  fury  and  in  such  numbers,  that  the  few  remaining  brave 
fellows  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  hatchway,  and  seek  shelter 
below  from  the  cruelty  of  their  vile  assassins.  Resistance  wns 
now  of  no  avail ; they  asked,  for  quarter,  which  was  granted ; 
but  not  from  any  feelings  of  humanity,  to  which  their  savage 
breasts  were  strangers,  but  from  a hope  of  plunder — from  a de- 
sire to  increase  the  misery  of  the  few  surviving  wretches,  and 
dispose  of  them  for  slaves. 

They  were  now  ordered  to  come  on  deck,  one  by  one,  wlien 
their  hands  were  tied  liehind  their  backs;  and  this  was  no 
sooner  done  and  they  had  retired  below,  than  they  heard  i, 
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great  confusion  among  the  pirates,  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
galley  glunging  against  them  with  great  violence.  It  appeared 
that  when  she  first  boarded  the  General  Washington,  she  had 
started  a plank  forward,  and  otherwise  materially  injured  her 
bows ; they,  however,  managed  to  stop  the  leaks,  and  having 
set-to  at  the  pumps,  they  soon  freed  her. 

These  savages  having  now  secured  all  their  prisoners  and  di- 
vided them,  it  was  the  lot  of  the  mate  to  be  put  on  board  the 
galley  which  had  received  the  injury,  where  he  was  immediately 
recognised  as  the  person  who  had  killed  their  captain,  and  was 
consequently  treated  with  a greater  degree  of  barbarity.  He 
was  inhumanly  driven  to  the  chains  which  were  intended  to 
fetter  him,  and  when  lashed  like  a dog,  he  was  spurned  and 
spit  upon  by  the  piratical  crew;  but  this  cruel  treatment  he 


bore  with  silent  resignation,  though  not  without  the  most  pain- 
ful and  indignant  sensations. 

The  weather  still  continuing  calm,  the  two  galleys  shot 
a-head  and  took  the  prize  in  tow,  which  being  heavily-laden, 
they  were  obliged  to  treble  man  their  oars,  and  the  current 
running  contrary  to  their  destination,  made  the  labour  so  ex- 
cessive, that  the  rowers,  exhausted  from  fatigue,  soon  began  to 
drop.  In  this  dilemma,  the  chains  of  the  captives  were  knocked 
off*,  and  they  v/ere  placed  as  substitutes  for  the  rowers.  For 
several  hours  these  poor  wretches  toiled  with  all  their  strength ; 
their  back  stripped  even  of  their  shirts,  and  severely  galled  by  ^ 
the  lash  v/hich  compelled  them  to  the  labour;  their  bodies 
weakened  for  want  of  nourishment,  and  exhausted  with  the  ; 
excessive  severity  of  their  barbarous  task-masters.  But  provi- 
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dentially,  a breeze  sprung  up,  which  rendered  it  neither  neces- 
sary nor  safe  to  row  any  longer,  so  they  cast  off*,  and  as  it  was 
still  favourable,  they  were  ordered  to  lie  on  their  oars,  which 
was  a great  relief  to  these  unfortunate  suff*erers. 

As  the  evening  approached,  the  sky  became  overcast,  and  a 
violent  gale  arose,  which,  with  the  roughness  of  the  sea,  pre- 
vented their  using  their  oars  any  longer,  there  being  every 
appearance  of  a heavy  storm.  The  night  becoming  exceed- 
ingly dark,  they  lost  sight  of  the  other  galley,  and  the  Wash- 
ington, which  she  had  in  tow ; and  as  the  sea  increased,  the 
leaks,  which  had  not  been  sufficiently  fortified,  gained  upon 
them  to  such  an  alarming  extent,  that  all  their  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  galley  were  ineffectual;  she  was  rapidly  going  down. 

They  now  began  to  clear  their  host  and  hoist  her  out.  when  ' 


she  had  no  sooner  touched  the  water,  than  as  many  as  she 
could  hold,  which  was  about  half  the  crew,  got  in,  leaving  the 
remainder  and  the  prisoners,  to  take  their  chance  in  the  sink- 
ing galley. 

Those  who  were  in  the  galley  saw  no  more  of  the  boat,  and 
in  a few  minutes,  the  sea  made  a complete  breach  oyer  the 
leaky  vessel;  but  each  one  was  so  occupied  with  the  thoughts 
of  his  own  preservation,  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
transactions  of  their  fellow-suflferers.  Fortunately  for  the 
mate,  he  could  swim  remarkably  well,  having  had  great  prac- 
tice in  the  early  part  of  his  life;  but  after  long  struggling,  he 
began  to  consider  all  his  efforts  fruitless.  The  sea  at  this  time 
was  running  terrifically  high,  when  something  struck  against 
him,  wliich  proved  to  be  one  of  the  oars  that  a few  honrs 
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before  had  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  misery.  He  imme- 
diately grasped  and  clung  to  it,  and  this  support,  with  his  own 
skill  in  swimming,  enabled  him  to  encounter  the  waves  for 
some  time;  but  being  completely  at  their  mercy,  he  was  at 
length  rendered  nearly  insensible,  till  a sudden  and  severe 
shock  roused  him  from  his  lethargy,  he  scrambled  set  some- 
thing before  him  in  the  convulsive  pangs  of  his  death-like 
agony.  This  was  a quantity  of  sea- weed,  which  he  continued 
to  hold  fast  till  repeated  surges  drove  both  him  and  the  weeds 
over  some  small  rocks  which  severely  bruised  1pm  in  several 
— ts;  but  the  rocks  served  as  a barrier  against  the  fury  of  the 
and  breaking  the  force  of  the  waves,  enabled  him  to  crawl 
the  craggy  shore,  which,  after  many  painful  efforts,  he 
3ted. 

[ere  he  remained  above  the  reach  of  the  sea;  but  worn 
and  exhausted  from  fatigue,  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  and  bruises, 
; at  last  his  senses  were  benumbed  like  his  body,  and  he 
into  a heavy  death-like  sleep. 

;e  did  not  rouse  from  this  torpid  state  until  the  following 
a,  and  would  probably  have  never  awakened,  but  that  the 
, by  his  happy  influence,  darted  his  genial  rays  upon  him, 
gradually  re-kindled  that  vital  animation  which  seemed 
Dst  fled,  when  he  awoke,  he  stared  with  horror  and  surprise 
ae  surrounding  prospect;  the  clouds,  indeed,  were  dissipated; 
still  the  gradually-subsiding  surge  lashed  the  shore,  ex- 
ting  the  bodies  of  many  of  his  poor  mangled  shipmates, 
tched  breathless  on  the  beach.  In  the  first  agony  of  his 
ngs  he  burst  into  tears,  which  gave  some  relief  to  his 
ling  spirits;  and  then  summoning  all  his  strength  and 
Ltude,  he  removed  the  bodies,  one  by  one,  above  the  reach  of 
sea,  and  then  covered  them  with  sea- weed, 
aving  paid  this  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  deceased  corn- 
ions,  he  began  to  feel  the  want  of  nourishment,  having 
id  for  nearly  two  days  and  a half;  but  he  fell  in  with  some 
l-fish  which  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  late  gale,  and  on 
ih  he  made  a sumptuous  repast.  He  was  also  well  supplied 
L water,  as  the  rain  which  had  accompanied  the  storm,  had 
i the  cavities  of  the  rock. 

e passed  the  evening,  and  greater  part  of  the  next  night,  in 
ful  reflections  on  his  late  disaster  and  present  gloomy 
ition;  but  towards  the  break  of  day  he  became  more  com- 
d,  and  indeed  somewhat  reconciled  to  the  little  spot  upon 
jh  Providence,  in  its  mercy,  had  rescued  him  from  de- 
ction;  and  indulged  a hope  of  its  further  goodness  in 
rering  him,  or  at  least  suffering  him  to  breathe  his  last  in 
tness  on  the  rock,  death  even  being  preferable  to  slavery 
ng  such  barbarous  infidels. 

e remained  here  three  days,  solacmg*  himself  with  having 
ped  the  barbarians ; but  this  consolation  he  lost  all  of  a 
len  by  the  imwelcome  sight  of  a sail  approaching  the  rock, 
which  he  soon  discovered  to  be  the  second  galley  which  had 
e in  quest  of  her  consort.  On  nearing  the  rock,  and  per- 
ing  several  pieces  of  the  wreck,  the  pirates  hoisted 
iheir  boat,  and  getting  under  the  lee  of  the  rock,  landed  in 
3th  water. 

tie  mate  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  galley,  endeavoured  to 
a hiding-place;  but  his  search  proved  in  vain,  as  the  rock 
rded  none.  It  was  about  600  yards  in  circumference,  and 
)st  covered  with  coarse  sand  and  shells,  except  the  summit 
re  he  found  the  rain  water.  As  a last  resort  under  these 
•ward  circumstances,  he  crawled  to  the  water’s  edge,  and 
;ching  himself  at  full  length  upon  his  face,  assumed  the 
iarance  of  being  drowned.  The  pirates  soon  began  to  ex- 
e the  beach,  and  observing  several  heaps  of  weeds  turned 
particularly  examined  them,  and  of  course  were  not  a little 
irised  at  discovering  the  graves  of  the  unfortunate  Ameri- 
; but  as  their  interment  had  evidently  been  the  work  of 
lan  hands  they  renewed  their  search  till  they  at  last  per- 
ed  the  mate  stretched  on  the  beach. 

aving  turned  him  with  his  face  upwards,  they  found  tliat 
kvas  not  only  warm,  but  that  he  breathed;  upon  wliich, 
rely  shaking  him,  and  bestowing  sundry  hard  blows  and 
:s,  they  obliged  him  to  lay  aside  the  counterfeit  of  death, 
n he  was  immediately  conveyed  on  board,  and  interroga  ted 
It  the  wreck.  Tliis  examination  took  place  by  means  of  a 


Portuguese  renegade,  who  had  long  been  in  the  service  o* 
pirates,  and  who  could  speak  English  pretty  well. 

As  soon  as  the  pirates  had  been  apprised,  by  means  of  the 
interpreter,  of  all  the  particulars  relative  to  the  lost  vessel,  they 
steered  for  Tripoli.  The  mate,  in  the  meantime,  learned  from 
the  renegado,  that  it  had  been  agreed  between  the  two  galleys, 
tliat  in  case  a separation  should  take  place  either  during  the 
night  or  in  a storm,  that  they  should  make  for  a small  island 
in  the  gulf  of  Mahomet.  Here  they  had  touched,  but  not  find- 
ing the  other  galley,  had  gone  in  search  of  her,  till  deeming  her 
irrecoverably  lost,  they  had  discontinued  their  search. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  feelings  of  satisfaction  of  both 
the  mate  and  his  companions,  whom  he  found  on  board  the 
galley,  in  thus  again  seeing  and  conversing  with  one  another, 
of  their  painful  feelings  of  distress,  on  being  informed  of  the 
melancholy  fate  of  the  crew. 

The  situation  of  the  harbour  where  they  lay  was  on  the  sea 
coast,  the  entrance  to  it  being  very  narrow,  and  forming  a basin 
capable  of  accommodating  several  vessels.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded with  high  walls,  and  strengthened  in  many  parts  with 
bulwarks  and  other  fortifications.  There  are  but  two  entrances 
to  the  town,  one  on  the  north  by  the  haven,  and  the  other  on 
the  south  by  the  main  land,  each  of  them  secured  by  forts. 

Pour  days  after  their  arrival,  accounts  reached  ‘Tripoli  of  the 
loss  of  the  prize,  and  all  hands  on  board,  except  three.  It  seems 
that  the  pirates  not  being  sufficiently  skilled  in  naval  tactics 
and  the  English  mode  of  rigging,  were  unable  to  manage  the  ^ 
ship,  which  was  thus  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  storm,  and  was 
very  soon  dashed  to  pieces  on  a rocky  lee  shore. 

The  disappointment  and  rage  of  the  infidels  at  this  loss  was 
very  great.  So  valuable  a prize  thus  suddenly  snatched  from 
their  grasp,  was  a calamity  which  sorely  galled  these  barbarians, 
and  which  they  knew  not  how  to  brook.  The  galley  soon 
became  in  an  uproar;  nothing  being  heard  but  the  most 
vile  jargon  and  execrations,  and  not  even  Mahomet  escaped  the 
lash  of  these  infidels. 

The  unfortunate  captives  were  soon  after  conveyed  on  shore, 
and  sold  without  distinction.  The  mate  was  purchased  by  a 
Jew  merchant,  who  let  his  slaves  to  hire  by  the  day  to  drag 
stones  for  repairing  the  town  walls  which  had  been  damaged 
by  the  late  storm,  particularly  that  part  which  lay  next  the 
sea,  and  which  was  almost  swej>t  away.  This  employment 
lasted  a considerable  time,  and  proved  excessively  irksome,  as 
the  immense  weight  of  the  pieces  of  rock  which  he  had  to  drag, 
encumbered  by  his  chains,  were  more  than  his  reduced  strength 
could  bear;  and  whenever  he  attempted  to  alleviate  his  suffer- 
ings by  temporary  rest,  he  was  instantly  goaded  by  the  galling 
lash,  to  resume  his  heart-breaking  toil. 

The  repairs  of  the  wall  being  at  length  completed,  and  the 
Jew  merchant  having  no  further  employment  for  him,  he  was 
again  sold  to  a native  merchant,  who  was  immensely  rich. 
Here  he  was  obliged  to  carry  water,  to  remove  the  dust  of  tlie 
place,  convey  the  merchandize  to  warehouses,  and  perform  all 
manner  of  drudgery.  At  other  times,  he  attended  the  merchant 
and  his  daughter  on  their  frequent  excursions  into  the  country, 
where  his  occupation  was  to  drive  the  mule  on  which  the  lady 
rode,  seated  within  a frame-work,  drawn  round  with  curtains, 
and  covered  with  a kind  of  canopy,  and  sometimes  he  attended 
his  young  mistress  to  the  mosques,  where  a service  called  sala 
is  performed  five  times  a-day ; but  as  none  are  compelled  to 
attend,  there  are  few,  but  the  most  zealous,  who  resort  to  it  at  all 
times. 

The  men  wear  next  their  skin,  a large  linen  frock  and  drawers, 
over  which  is  fastened  with  great  gold  or  silver  buttons,  a loose 
coat  ofcloth  or  silk,  which  hangs  almost  down  to  the  knees.  Their 
sleeves  cover  only  their  elbows,  so  that  turning  up  their  shirt 
sleeves  upon  them,  their  arms  are  almost  naked.  They  shave 
all  their  liair  off,  with  the  exception  of  a lock  which  they  suffer 
to  grow  on  the  crown  of  their  heads,  under  the  belief  that  by 
tliat  Mahomet  will  pull  them  into  Paradise.  Some  cut  off  the 
whole  beard,  reserving  only  two  large  mustachios:  those,  how- 
ever, who  are  stricken  in  years,  wear  their  beards  long  and  cut 
round.  They  use  turbans  made  of  red  wool,  and  wound  up  in  a 
piece  of  cotton  five  or  six  yards  in  length.  At  their  girdles 
they  wear  three  knives,  two  large  and  one  small,  which  are 
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fitted  in  a silver  scabbard  about  a foot  long,  adorned  with  tor- 
quoises  and  other  stones,  often  of  very  great  value. 

The  women  are  habited  almost  like  the  men,  only  that  they 
have  a fine  linen  cloth  on  their  heads,  instead  of  a turban. 
The  rich  often  wear  five  or  six  pendants  in  each  ear, 
and  bracelets  of  jewels  on  their  arms.  Before  they  go  into 
the  streets  to  walk,  they  throw  over  them  a cotton^  cloak, 
which  completely  covers  them,  and  hangs  down  to  their  feet; 
they  also  tie  a string  of  pearls  upon  their  foreheads,  and  a 
fine  kerchief  before  their  eyes,  so  that  they  should  not  be 
known  as  they  pass  in  the  streets.  They  are  very  particular 
in  beautifying  themselves,  and  not  only  paint  their  eyebrows 
and  eyelids  black,  but  also  their  hair,  with  burnt  antimony. 

As  the  mate  had  many  opportunities  of  being  abroad,  he 
several  times  met  with  some  of  his  shipmates,  particularly 
those  who  had  been  sold  to  the  planters  or  farmers  who  resi- 
ded a short  distance  from  the  town  ; and  one  or  more  of  these 
he  was  nearly  certain  of  meeting  with  on  the  market-day,  as 
part  of  their  employment  was  to  convey  the  produce  of  the 
country  to  market.  On  occasions  of  this  kind,  it  must  natu- 
rally be  supposed  that  they  lightened  their  hearts  by  sympa- 
thising one  with  the  other. 

The  mate,  by  his  steady  behaviour  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness, soon  gained  the  confidence  of  his  master,  who  fre- 
quently required  his  attendance  on  him  abroad.  It  hap- 
pened, on  one  of  these  occasions,  that  the  merchants  were 
summoned  to  a sale  of  slaves  that  had  formed  the  crew  of  a 
Portuguese  polacre  just  brought  into  the  harbour.  It  appeared 
tliat  the  crew  of  the  polacre  had  made  a desperate  resistance, 
which  occasioned  the  death  of  their  captain  and  half  the 
crew  ; the  remainder  of  them  seemed  to  be  young  and  heal- 
thy men  and  therefore  brought  a good  price  in  the  market. 
The  mate’s  master  and  two  other  merchants,  having  bought 
six  of  the  youngest,  he  was  ordered  to  convey  them  to  the 
prison,  where  it  was  found  necessary  to  lodge  them  until  they 
had  further  decided  on  their  purchase,  followed  on  the  road 
by  his  master  and  the  merchants. 

Early  on  the  follo  wing  morning,  he  was  ordered  to  convey 
the  six  men  to  his  master’s  house,  and  for  that  purpose  waited 
.on  the  head  gaoler,  who  accompanied  him  into  the  prison. 
On  approaching,  they  found  the  outer  gate  wide  open;  and 
proceeding  farther  towards  the  second  gate,  the  first  object 
which  presented  itself  was  the  body  of  the  under-gaoler,  lying 
dead,  and  weltering  in  his  blood.  Alarmed  at  the  sight,  they 
hastily  withdrew  to  the  outer  gate,  and  called  loudl}''  for  as- 
sistance; and.  having  obtained  the  aid  of  several  officers,  they 
re-entered  the  prison,  when  they  soon  discovered  that  the  six 
men  they  were  in  search  of  had  made  their  escape.  By  this 
time,  the  news  had  reached  the  merchant,  who  hastened  to 
the  prison  on  foot  to  make  a strict  search,  but  it  proved  un- 
successful. As,  however,  none  of  the  vessels  or  boats  were 
missed  from  the  harbour,  it  was  evident  that  the  runaways 
were  lurking  somewhere  on  shore,  and  this  was  soon  proved 
to  be  the  case.  On  a strict  search  being  made  along  the  coast, 
they  were  found  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  hidden 
among  the  rocks,  close  to  the  sea,  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  seize  on  the  first  boat  they  could  find. 

The  prisoners  having  been  brought  back,  they  were  imme- 
diately brought  before  the  cadi,  and  after  a very  short  ex- 
amination, the  ringleader  of  them  was  condemned  to  be 
executed  on  the  following  day.  On  occasions  of  this  sort,  it 
is  usual  for  all  the  slaves  to  be  sent  to  witness  the  exhibition, 
in  order  to  deter  them  from  making  similar  attempts ; and  on 
this  opportunity  the  mate  did  not  find  his  master  backward 
in  sending  him,  particularly  as  he  was  so  deeply  interested. 

At  the  appointed  time  there  was  a great  concourse  of  peo- 
ple assembled,  and  the  mate  found  himself  much  gratified  in 
thus  having  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  several  of  his 
shipmates  and  countrymen,  though  they  could  not  but  sin- 
cerely deplore  the  melancholy  cause  which  had  occasioned 
this  vast  assemblage,  particularly  as  they  saw  the  conse- 
quences which  must  inevitably  ensue  from  any  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  their  part  to  recover  their  own  liberty,  should  they 
ever  endeavour  to  put  it  into  practice. 

The  workmen  having  finished  the  platform  where  the  un-  i 


happy  culprit  was  to  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law, 
two  large  posts  or  supporters  of  wood,  and  a heavy  cross  beam 
were  exhibited,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a gallows.  As  ,1' 
soon  as  the  wretched  criminal  had  ascended  the  platform,  he  ' 
was  ordered  to  climb  the  ladder  placed  against  one  of  the  j| 
posts,  v^ith  the  executioner,  who,  on  his  gaining  the  top,  j 
thrust  a large  iron  hook,  suspended  by  a strong  chain,  into  : 
the  palm  of  one  of  his  hands,  and  by  that  means  hung  him  i 
to  the  cross  beam.  The  ladder  was  then  placed  on  the  other  , 
side,  where  the  miserable  culprit  being  dragged  towards  it,  ii 
had  a similar  iron  hook,  fastened  to  a chain,  driven  through  I 
the  sole  of  one  of  his  feet;  and  in  this  inhuman  and  barba-j 
rous  manner  the  poor  man  was  suspended,  and  consequently  , 
lingered  long  in  the  most  insufferable  torments,  till  a merciful ,! 
death  released  him  from  the  barbarity  of  the  infidels.  i 

This  exhibition  had  a deep  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  mate  of  j 
the  Washington  and  his  shipmates,  and  making  up  their  minds  ^ 
as  to  the  consequences,  they  resolved  to  seek  the  first  opportu- 1 
nity  of  leaving  this  abominable  country.  They  had  regeived  slj 
orders  to  attend  the  following  day  at  the  place  of  execution,  ; 
when  another  wretch  was  doomed  to  undergo  the  same  horrible 
ceremony.  To  behold  such  another  revolting  exhibition,  would 
have  been  heart-breaking  to  them  all;  but  they  could  not  over- 
look the  opportunity  wliich  it  afforded  them  of  undertaking  * 
their  own  scheme.  They  accordingly  assembled  at  an  earlier 
hour  on  the  following  morning,  when,  on  further  consultation,  | 
one  of  them  proposed  that  they  should  attempt  their  escape  as 
soon  as  possible:  he  informed  them  that,  adjacent  to  liis  mas- 
ter’s country -house,  which  was  situate  five  miles  from  Tripoli,  '| 
and  one  from  the  sea  coast,  he  was  constantly  employed  in  gar-  i 
dening,  except  when  sent  to  Tripoli  with  the  produce  of  his 
labour,  and  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  a small  creek  li 
near  his  master’s  house,  at  the  top  of  which  were  two  or  three  i 
small  huts  occupied  by  fishermen,  who  always  moored  their 
boats  at  night  close  to  their  huts,  and  kept  a large  dog  chained! 
on  board  in  order  to  guard  them,  as  they  slept  on  shore.  He  :j 
therefore  proposed  to  poison  the  dog  that  evening,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  giving  an  alarm.  This,  at  the  first  view,  seemed 
a very  flattering  and  promising  proposal,  and  all  at  once 
agreed  to  adopt  it ; but,  on  further  reflection,  seven  men  rush- 
ing into  an  open  boat  without  food,  water,  or  necessaries  of ; 
any  kind,  having  a vast  sea  before  them,  which  they  must,  ini 
all  probability,  encounter  for  many  days,  threw  a momentary  f 
damp  upon  their  spirits  at  the  impracticability  of  adopting  it.  < 

The  mate  at  last  suggested,  that  as  that  day  was  the  last; 
of  August,  and  the  approaching  5th  of  September  being  thei 
festival  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  for  the  celebration  of  which 
they  were  then  making  great  preparations,  each  man  sliould| 
save  a certain  portion  from  his  allowance  of  food  everyday, 
and  deposit  it  in  a secret  place.  As  this  feast  of  the  prophet 
would  be  a general  holiday,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  all'I 
classes  of  people  would  be  absorbed  in  their  religious  duties; 
and  it  was  equally  certain,  that  the  fishermen  before  rnen-| 
tioned,  would,  on  that  day  come  to  Tripoli.  To  this  proposi- 
tion they  readily  agreed,  and  consented  to  be  guided  by  the 
mate. 

'They  then  appointed  a place  at  some  distance  from  the  town, 
and  a certain  hour  for  meeting,  in  order  to  put  their  stratagem 
into  execution ; and  each  of  them  promised,  in  the  interim,' 
to  save  all  the  provisions  and  necessaries  which  he  could,  in 
order  to  make  a general  stock.  This  consultation  being  over, 
the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Portuguese  seaman  com- 
menced. He  seemed  to  bear  his  fate  with  less  resignation 
than  the  other,  and  the  executioner  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  cnmpulsion  before  he  submitted  to  his  fate.  It  was 
supposed  that  these  two  who  suffered,  were  those  who  actually 
committed  the  murder  of  the  under-gaoler;  but  as  there  was 
no  fair  trial,  this  was  only  a matter  of  conjecture.  The' 
judges  of  this  arbitrary  government  sentence  whom  they 
please ; some  are  punished,  whether  guilty  or  not,  as  exam- 
ples to  the  rest ; and  when  they  think  it  expedient  that  an 
example  should  be  made;  they  select  for  that  purpose  those 
who  are  the  least  servicealde  to  their  masters,  or  witli  whom 
their  masters  are  most  willing  to  part. 

As  soon  as  the  miserable  victim  had  ceased  struggling,  and 
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was  released  by  death  from  the  barbarity  of  his  tormentors, 
which  was  not  till  nearly  sunset,  tlie  people  began  to  disperse; 
but  the  mangled  corpse  was  left  to  hang  until  a certain  hour 
the  next  day,  it  being  the  rule  that  the  bodies  of  those  who 
suffer  in  this  way  should  be  exposed  for  so  many  hours,  in 
order  to  render  the  -punishment  the  more  impressive. 

The  American  seamen  having  shaken  hands  with  great 
cordiality,  now  parted  full  of  the  pleasing  hope  of  soon  quitting 
his  barbarous  place,  and  once  more  beholding  their  native  land 
he  land  of  liberty  and  civilization;  though  every  hour  seemed 
ii  month  until  the  happy  arrival  of  the  appointed  time. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  September,  they  punctually  met 
.t  the  place  appointed,  and  proceeded  wdtli  all  speed  to  the 
(lace  which  had  previously  been  mentioned  by  one  of  them, 
laving  boldly  entered  the  huts,  they  found  only  two  old 
mmen  and  a child,  the  rest  having  gone  to  the  Sala  at  Tripoli, 

,3  they  expected.  Tiie  women  Avere  alarmed*  at  their  intrusion 
nd  seemingly  conscious  of  their  design,  fell  on  their  faces  to 
he  earth,  and  prayed  for  mercy;  but  the.child,  who  seemed  the 
lost  courageous,  ivas  dexterously  making  towards  the  door, 
11  they  put  a stop  to  the  little  one’s  egress,  who  would,  in  all 
robability,  have  given  an  alarm,  and  thereby  defeated  their 
roject.  The  male  held  the  little  girl  in  his  arms,  while  his 
ompanions  began  to  soothe  the  old  women  by  repeated  assur- 
nces  that  no  harm  should  come  to  them,  if  they  would  but  keep 
iiiet.  Prudence,  hoivever,  obliged  them  to  secure  the  old 
idles  with  the  aid  of  cords,  at  the  same  time  kindly  assuring 
lem  of  their  harmless  intentions.  Having  thus  prevented  any 
larm,  they  began  to  supply  themselves  with  wdiatever  necessa- 
iries  lay  in  their  way,  and  fortunately  found  some  black  bread 
id  dried  fish,  which  having  seized,  they  hastened  to  the  boat. 

It  now  occurred  to  the  mate,  that  the  dog  ivhich  was  left  to 
lard  the  boat,  might  prove  a very  disagreeable  antagonist; 
It  as  it  was  probable  he  w^as  acquainted  with  the  child,  he 
lought  it  advisable  to  take  her  with  him  in  his  arms,  in  order 
obtain  the  creature's  favour.  The  child,  however,  w'as  very 
iwilling  to  go  with  him,  till  by  repeated  assurances  of  his 
ire,  which  were  confirmed  by  several  kisses,  she  remained 
liet.  Thus  prepared,  he  entered  the  boat  first,  and  made  the 
lild  speak  to  the  dog,  which  rendered  him  quiet  immediately; 

) was  fastened  to  a long  chain,  which  the  mate  loosened,  and 
izing  an  opportunity,  threw  him  overboard.  His  companions 
»w  joined  him,  when  he  desired  the  child  to  return  to  her 
lends,  and  release  them  from  their  bondage;  and  having  set 
•r  on  shore  for  this  purpose,  they  shoved  the  boat  off.  The 
g swam  to  shore  and  joined  the  child,  who  remained  for  some 
lie  where  they  had  left  her,  watching  their  motions.  Indeed 
is  little  girl  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  being  able  to 
sist  them,  and  by  her  smiles  and  manners,  seemed  to  congra- 
late  them  on  their  escape. 

They,  fortunately,  found  a nine- gallon  cask  of  water  in  the 
at,  which  proved  of  considerable  service  to  them.  They  had 
row  a considerable  distance  before  a breeze  sprung  up : but 
length  meeting  with  a propitious  gale,  they  spread  their  sail 
1 shaped  their  course  for  Malta,  where,  with  some  difficulty, 
;y  arrived  twelve  days  after,  exceedingly  fatigued  and  ex- 
isted. 

Tere  they  providentially  found  a ship  bound  for  England, 
board  of  which  they  took  their  passage,  the  captain  readily 
epting  of  their  services  for  the  same.  Nothing  remarkable 
urred  during  the  voyage,  and  in  a short  time  they  reached 
ir  native  country  in  safety;  with  the  blessings  of  which  they 
:e  the  more  deeply  impressed  from  the  severity  of  the  suffer- 
s which  they  had  so  recently  endured  in  another. 
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A TROUBLESOME  RETINUE. 

k CEUTATX  captain,  who  had  made  a greater  figure  than  his 
.une  could  well  bear,  and  the  regiment  not  being  paid  as 
! expected,  ’was  rorced  to  put  off  a great  part  of  his  equipage; 
!W  days  after,  as  he  was  walking  l>y  the  road-side,  lie  saw 
of  his  soldiers  sitting  cleaning  himself  under  a hedge: 
'hat  are  you  doing  the>’o,  d'orn?”  said  the  officer.  “ M^y 
h,  sir,”  ans*vered  the  soldier,  “ I am  following  your  ex- 
ile, getting  rid  of  part  of  my  letinue.” 


MURDER  AT  SEA,  AND  A HURRICANE. 

One  fine  evening,  the  suh  had  set  bright  and  clear,  after  a 
most  beautiful  day,  and  we  were  bowling  along  right  before 
it,  rolling  like  the  very  devil;  but  there  was  no  moon,  and 
although  the  stars  sparkled  brilliantly,  yet  it  was  dark,  and 
as  we.  were  the  sternmost  of  the  men-of-war,  we  had  the 
task  of  whipping  in  the  sluggards.  It  was  my  watch  on  deck, 
and  presently  was  heard  a gun  from  the  commodore,  who 
showed  a number  of  lights. 

“ What  is  that,  Mr.  Kennedy  ?”  said  the  captain  to  the  old 
gunner. 

“ The  commodore  has  made  the  night-signal  for  the  stern- 
most  ships  to  make  more  o3il  and  close,  sir.”  We  repeated 
the  signal,  and  stood  on,  hailing  the  dullest  of  the  merchant- 
men in  our  neighbourhood  to  make  more  sail,  and  fifing  a 
musket  shot,  now  and  then,  over  the  more  distant  of  them. 
By  and  bye  we  saw  a large  West  Indiaman  suddenly  haul 
her  wind,  and  stand  across  our  bows. 

“Forward,  there,”  sung  out  Mr.  Splinter,  “stand  by  to 
fire  a shot  at  that  fellow  from  the  gun-boat,  if  he  does  not 
bear  up.  What  can  he  be  after  ?'* 

“ Get  a musket  and  fire  over  him,”  said  Sergeant  Arm- 
strong, to  a marine  who  was  standing  close  by  him  in  the 
waist. 

It  was  done,  and  the  ship  immediately  bore  up  on  her  course 
again.  We  now  ranged  alongside  of  him  on  his  larboard  quar- 
ter. “Ho ! the  ship  ahoy  !”  “ Hillo  !’’  ivas  the  reply . 

“Make  more  sail,  sir,  and  run  into  the  body  of  the  fleet, 
or  I shall  fire  into  you ; why  don’t  you,  sir,  keep  in  the  wake 
of  the  commodore  V*  No  ansv.'er.  “ What  meant  you  by 
hauling  your  wind  just  now,  sir  ?” 

“ Yesh  ! ’ responded  a voice  from  the  merchantman. 

“ Sbniething  wrong  here,”  said  Mr.  Splinter.  “ Back  your 
main-topsail,  sir,  and  hoist  a light  at  the  peak.  I shall  send 
a boat  on  board  of  you.  Boatswain’s  mate,  pipe  away  the 
cre  w of  the  jolly-boat.”  We  also  hove-to,  and  were  in  the 
act  of  lowering  down  the  boat,  when  the  officer  rattled  out, 
“ Keep  all  fast  with  the  boat  ; I can’t  comprehend  that  chap’s 
manoeuvres  for  the  soul  of  me.  He  has  not  hove  to.”  Once 
more  we  were  within  pistol-shot  of  him.  “ Why  don’t  you 
heave- to,  sir  ? ’ All  silent. 

Presently,  -we  could  perceive  a confusion  and  noise  of 
struggling  on  board,  and  angry  voices,  as  if  people  were  try- 
ing to  force  their  way  up  the  hatchway  from  below ; and  a 
heavy  thumping  on  the  deck,  and  a creaking  of  the  blocks, 
and  rattling  of  the  cordage,  while  the  main-yard  was  first 
braced  one  way  and  then  the  other,  as  if  two  parties  were 
striving  for  the  mastery.  At  length  a voice  hailed  distinctly, 

“ We  are  captured  by  a ” A sudden  sharp  cry,  and  a 

splash  overl)oard,  told  of  some  fearful  deed.  “ We  are  taken 
by  a privateer  or  pirate,”  sung  another  voice.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a heavy  crunching  blow,  as  when  the  spike  of  a 
butcher’s  axe  is  driven  through  a bullock’s  forehead  deep 
into  the  brain. 

By  this  time  all  hands  had  been  called,  and  the  word  had 
been  pased  to  clear  away  two  of  the  foremost  carronades  on 
the  sta)  board-side,  and  to  load  them  with  grape.  “ On  board 
there — get  below  all  you  of  the  English  crew,  as  I shall  fire 
with  gi-ape,”  sung  out  the  captain. 

The  hint  was  now  taken.  The  ship  at  length  came  to  the 
wind — we  rounded- to  under  her  lee — and  an  armed  boat, 
with  Mr.  Treenail*  and  myself,  and  sixteen  men  with  cut- 
lasses, were  sent  on  board. 

We  jumped  on  deck,  and  at  the  gangway  IVIr.  Treenail 
stumbled  and  fell  over  the  dead  body  of  a man,  no  doubt  the 
one  who  had  hailed  last,  with  his  skull  cloven  to  the  eyes, 
and  a broken  cutlass  blade  sticking  in  the  gash.  We  were 
immediately  accosted  by  the  mate,  who  was  lashed  down  to 
a ring-bolt  close  by  the  bits,  with  his  hands  tied  at  the  wrists 
by  sharp  cords,  so  tightly  that  the  blood  was  spouting 
beneath  Iiis  nails. 

“ We  have  been  surprised  by  a private  schooner,  sir  ; the 
lieutenant  of  her  and  twelve  men  are  now  in  the  cabin.” 

“ Where  ar6  the  rest  of  the  crew  !” 
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**  All  secured  in  the  forecastle,  except  the  second  mate  and 
boatswain,  the  men  who  hailed  you  just  now ; the  last  was 
knocked  down  on  the  head,  and  the  former  was  stabbed  and 
thrown  overboard.’^ 

We  immediately  released  the  men,  eigfhteen  in  number, 
and  armed  them  with  boarding  pikes. 

What  vessel  is  that  astern  of  us  ?”  said  Treenail  to  the 
mate.  Before  he  could  answer,  a shot  from  the  brig  fired  at 
the  privateer  showed  she  was  broad  awake.  Next  moment 
Captain  Deadeye  hailed  “ Have  you  mastered  the  prize  crew, 
Mr.  Treenail  ?” 

“ Ay,  ay,  sir.” 

“ Then  keep  your  course,  and  keep  two  lights  hoisted  at 
your  mizen-peak  during  the  night,  and  blue-peter  at  the 
main-topsail  yard-arm  when  the  day  breaks.  I shall  haul  my 
wind  after  the  suspicious  sail  in  your  wake.” 

Another  shot,  and  another,  froin  the  brig;  the  time 
between  each  flash  and  the  report  increasing  with  the  dis- 
tance. By  this  time  the  lieutenant  had  descended  to  the 
cabin,  followed  by  his  people,  while  the  merchant  crew  once 
more  took  charge  of  the  ship,  crowding  sail  into  the  body  of 
the  fleet. 

I followed  him  close,  pistol  and  cutlass  in  hand,  and  I shall 
never  forget  the  scene  that  presented  itself  when  I entered. 
The  cabin  was  that  of  a vessel  of  500  tons,  elegantly  fitted 
up;  the  panels  filled  with  crimson  cloth,  edged  with  gold, 
mouldings,  with  superb  damask  hangings  before  the  stern 
windows  and  the  side  berths,  and  brilliantly  lighted  up  by 
two  large  swinging  lamps  hung  from  the  deck  above,  which 
were  reflected  from,  and  multiplied  in,  several  plate-glass 
mirrors  in  the  panels.  On  the  recess,  which  in  cold  weather 
had  been  occupied  by  the  stove,  now  stood  a splendid  grand 
piano,  the  silk  in  the  open  work  above  the  keys  correspond- 
ing with  the  crimson  cloth  of  the  panels ; it  was  open,  and 
a Leghorn  bonnet  with  a green  veil,  a parasol,  and  two  long 
white  gloves,  as  if  recently  pulled  off,  lay  on  it,  with  the  very 
mould  of  the  hands  in  them. 

The  rudder-case  was  particularly  beautiful ; it  was  a richly- 
carved  and  gilded  palm-tree,  the  stern  painted  white,  and  in- 
terlaced wim  golden  fretwork,  like  the  lozenges  of  a pine- 
apple, while  the  leaves  spread  up  and  abroad  on  the  roof. 

The  table  was  laid  for  supper,  with  cold  meat  and  wine, 
and  a profusion  of  silver  things,  and  all  sparkling  brightly  ; 
but  it  was  in  great  disorder — wine  spilt,  and  glasses  broken, 
and  dishes  of  meat  upset,  and  knives,  and  forks,  and  spoons, 
scattered  all  about.  She  was  evidently  one  of  those  London 
West  Indiamen,  on  board  of  which  I knew  there  was  much 
splendour  and  great  comfort.  But,  alas ! the  hand  of  lawless 
violence  had  been  there.  The  captain  lay  across  the  table, 
with  his  head  hanging  over  the  side  of  it  next  to  us,  unable 
to  help  himself,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  and  a 
gag  in  his  mouth  ; his  face  purple  from  the  blood  running  to 
his  head,  and  the  white  of  his  eyes  turned  up,  while  his  loud 
stentorious  breathing  but  too  clearly  indicated  the  rupture 
of  a blood-vessel  on  the  brain. 

He  was  a stout  portly  man,  and,  although  we  released  him 
on  the  instant,  and  had  him  bled  and  threw  water  on  his  face, 
and  did  all  we  could  for  him,  he  never  spoke  afterwards,  and 
died  in  half  an  hour. 

Four  gentlemanly  looking  men  were  sitting  at  table  lashed 
to  their  chairs,  pale  and  trembling,  while  six  of  the  most  ruf- 
fian -looking  scoundrels  I ever  beheld,  stood  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table  in  a row  fronting  us,  with  the  light  from  the 
lamps  shining  full  on  them.  Three  of  them  were  small  but 
very  square  mulattoes ; one  was  a South  American  Indian, 
with  the  square  high-boned  visage,  and  long^  lank,  black 
glassy  hair  of  his  caste.  These  four  had  no  clothing  besides 
their  trousers,  and  stood  with  their  arms  folded,  in  all  the 
calmness  of  desperate  men  caught  in  the  very  act  of  some 
horrible  atrocity,  which  they  knew  shut  out  all  hope  of 
mercy.  The  two  others  were  white,  Frenchmen,  tall,  bushy- 
whiskered,  sallow,  desperadoes  ; but  still,  wonderful  to  relate, 
with,  if  I may  so  speak,  the  manners  of  gentlemen.  One  of 
them  squinted  and  had  a hare  lip,  which  gave  him  a horrible 
expression.  They  were  dressed  in  white  trousers  and  shirts, 
silk  sashes  round  their  waists,  and  a sort  of  blue  uniform 


jackets,  blue  Gascon  caps,  with  the  peaks,  from  each  of  whic 
depended  a large  bullion  tassel,  hanging  down  on  one  side  ( 
their  heads.  The  whole  party  had  apparently  made  up  thei 
minds  that  resistance  was  vain,  for  their  pistols  and  cutlassei 
some  of  them  bloody,  had  all  been  laid  on  the  table,  with  th 
butts  and  handles  towards  us,  contrasting  horribly  with  th 
glittering  equipage  of  steel,  and  crystal,  and  silver  things,  o 
the  snow  white  damask  table  cloth. 

They  were  immediately  seized  and  ironed,  to  which  the 
submitted  in  silence.  We  next  released  the  passengers,  an 
were  overpowered  with  thanks,  one  dancing,  one  laughing,  on 
crying,  and  another  praying.  But,  merciful  heaven  ! what  a 
object  met  our  eye  ! Drawing  aside  the  curtain  that  conceale 
a sofa,  fitted  into  a recess,  there  lay,  more  dead  than  alive, 
tall  and  most  beautiful  girl,  her  head  resting  on  her  left  arn 
her  clothes  disordered  and  torn,  blood  on  her  bosom,  with  he 
long  black  hair  loose  and  dishevelled,  and  covering  the  uppe 
part  of  her  deadly  pale  face,  through  which  her  wild  spark 
ling  black  eyes,  protruding  from  their  sockets,  glanced  ani 
glared  with  the  fire  of  a maniac’s,  while  her  blue  lips  kept  gib 
bering  an  incoherent  prayer  one  moment,  and  the  next  implor 
ing  mercy,  as  if  she  had  still  been  in  the  hands  of  those  wh 
knew  not  the  name  of  mercy ; and  anon,  a low  hysterical  laug] 
made  our  very  blood  freeze  in  our  bosoms,  which  soon  ended  b 
a long  dismal  yell,  as  she  rolled  off  the  couch  upon  the  har< 
deck,  and  lay  in  a death-faint.  Alas,  the  day  I — a maniac  sh 
was  from  that  hour.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  mur 
dered  master  of  the  ship,  and  never  awoke,  in  her  uncloude( 
reason,  to  the  fearful  consciousness  of  her  own  dishonour  am 
her  parent’s  death. 

The  Torch  captured  the  schooner,  and  we  left  the  privateer’ 
men  at  Barbadoes  to  meet  their  reward;  and  several  of  thi 
merchant  sailors  were  turned  over  to  the  guard-ship,  to  prow 
the  facts  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  serve  his  majesty  as  im 
pressed  men  in  the  second — but  scant  measure  of  justice  to  th( 

poor  ship’s  crew. 

# * * * * 

After  this  we  experienced,  with  little  intermission,  mosi 
dreadful  weather  for  two  weeks,  until  at  length  we  were  nearl} 
torn  in  pieces,  and  the  captain  was  about  abandoning  hii 
ground  and  returning  to  Port  Eoyal,  when  it  came  on  to  blovi 
with  redoubled  violence.  We  struggled  against  it  for  twelvt 
hours,  but  were  finally  obliged  to  heave-to,  the  sea  all  the  while 
running  tremendously  high. 

About  noon  on  the  day  I speak  of  the  weather  had  begun  t( 
look  a little  better,  but  the  sea  had  if  anything  increased,  ii 
had  just  come  on  deck,  when  Mr.  Splinter  sung  out — “ Looll 
out  for  that  sea,  quarter-master  ! Mind  your  starboard  helm  i 
Ease  her,  man — ease  her!”  i 

On  it  came,  rolling  as  high  as  the  fore-yard,  and  tumbler 
in  over  the  bows,  green,  clear,  and  unbroken.  It  filled  th(i 
deep  waist  of  the  Torch  in  an  instant,  and  as  I rose,  hali 
smothered  in  the  midst  of  a jumble  of  men,  pigs,  hen-coops' 
and  spare  spars,  I had  nearly  lost  an  eye  by  a floating  board  i 
ing-pike  that  was  launched  at  me  by  the  jangle  of  the  water 
As  for  the  boats  on  the  booms,  they  had  all  gone  to  sea  sepa 
rately,  and  were  Fobbing  at  us  in  a squadron  to  leeward,  th<j 
launch  acting  as  commodore,  with  a crew  of  a dozen  sheepi 
whose  bleating,  as  she  rose  upon  the  crest  of  a wave,  cam< 
back  upon  us,  faintly  blending  with  the  hoarse  roaring  of  tht 
storm,  and  seeming  to  cry,  “No  more  mutton  for  you,  mj 
boys !” 

At  length,  the  lee-ports  were  forced  out — the  puinpf| 
promptly  rigged  and  manned — buckets  slung,  and  at  worli 
down  the  hatchways  ; and  although  we  had  narrowly  escapecj 
being  swamped,  and  it  continued  to  blow  hard  with  a heavjj 
sea,  the  men,  confident  in  the  qualities  of  the  ship,  worketj 
with  glee,  shaking  their  feathers,  and  quizzing  each  other. 

But  anon,  a sudden  and  appalling  change  came  over  thi 
sea  and  the  sky,  that  made  the  stoutest  among  us  quail  an< 
draw  his  breath  thick.  The  firmament  darkened — the  horizoi| 
seemed  to  contract— and  the  sea  became  black  as  ink.  Tlr, 
wind  fell  to  a dead  calm  : the  teeming  clouds  descended,  an<, 
filling  the  murky  arch  of  heaven  with  their  whirling  masses, 
until  they  appeared  to  touch  our  mast-heads  ; but  there  waj 
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neither  lightning  nor  rain,  not  one  glancing  flash,  not  one 
refreshing  drop  ; the  windows  of  the  sky  had  been  sealed  up 
by  Him  who  said  to  the  storm,  “ Peace,  be  still.” 

During  this  death-like  pause,  infinitely  more  awful  than 
the  heaviest  gale,  every  sound  on  board,  the  voices  of  the 
men,  even  to  the  creaking  of  the  bulk-heads,  was  heard  with 
startling  distinctness ; and  the  water-logged  brig  having  no 
wind  to  steady  her,  laboured  so  heavily  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea,  that  we  expected  her  masts  to  go  overboard  every  mo- 
ment. 

“ Do  you  see  and  hear  that,  sir  ?”  said  Lieutenant  Treenail 
;o  the  captain. 

We  all  looked  eagerly  forth  in  the  direction  indicated. 
There  was  a white  line  in  fearful  contrast  with  the  clouds 
md  the  rest  of  the  ocean,  gleaming  on  the  extreme  verge  of 
he  horizon.  It  grew  broader  ; a low  increasing  growl  was 
leard  ! a thick  blinding  mist  came  driving  up  a-stern  of  us, 
ehose  small  drops  pierced  into  the  skin  like  sharp  hail. 

“ Is  it  rain  “ No,  no,  salt,  salt.” 

And  now  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  hurricane  himself,  the  sea 
Izrael,  in  storm  and  in  darkness,  came  thundering  on  with 
tunning  violence,  tearing  oiF  the  snowy  scalps  of  the  tortured 
illows,  and  with  tremendous  and  sheer-force,  crushing  down 
eneath  his  chariot  wheels,  their  mountainous  and  howling 
idges  into  one  level  plain  of  foaming  water.  Our  chain- 
lates,  strong  fastenings,  and  clenched  bolts,  drew  like  pliant 
ires  ; shrouds  and  stays  were  torn  away  like  the  summer 
ossamer,  and  our  masts  and  spars  cracking  before  his  fury 
ke  dry  seeds  in  autumn,  were  blown  clearly  out  of  the  ship, 
i^erher  bows  into  the  sea. 

Had  we  shown  a shred  of  the  strongest  sail  in  the  vessel,  it 
ould  have  been  blown  out  of  the  bolt-rope  in  an  instant ; we 
id,  therefore,  to  get  her  before  the  wind  by  crossing  a spar 

1 the  stump  of  the  foremast,  with  four  men  at  the  wheel, 
le  watch  at  the  pumps,  and  the  other  clearing  the  wreck, 
ut  our  spirits  were  soon  dashed,  when  the  old  carpenter,  one 

the  coolest  and  bravest  men  in  the  ship,  rose  through  the 
rehatch,  pale  as  a ghost,  with  his  white  hair  streaming 
raight  out  in  the  wind.  He  did  not  speak  to  any  of  us,  but 
irapered  off  towards  the  capstan,  to  which  the  captain  had 
shed  himself. 

“The  water  is  rushing  in  like  a millstream,  sir;  we  have 
-her  started  a but,  or  the  wreck  of  the  foremast  has  gone 
rough  her  bows,  for  she  is  fast  settling  down  by  the  head.” 

“ Get  the  boatswain  to  father  a sail,  then,  man,  and  try  it 
er  the  leak,  but  don’t  alarm  the  people,  Mr.  Kelson.”  “ Stand 
, to  heave  the  guns  overboard.”  “ Too  late,  too  late — oh  God, 
it  cry !”  I was  stunned  and  drowning;  a chaos  of  "wreck  was 
aeath  me,  and  around  me,  and  above  me ; the  blue  agonised 
sping  faces,  and  struggling  arms  and  colourless  clutching 
nds,  and  despairing  yells  for  help,  where  help  was  impossible, 
len  I felt  a sharp  bite  on  the  neck,  and  breathed  again.  My 
wfoundland  dog.  Sneezer,  had  snatched  at  me  and  dragged 
out  of  the  eddy  of  the  sinking  vessel. 

For  life,  for  dear  life,  nearly  suffocated  amidst  the  hissing 
•ay,  we  reached  the  cutter — the  dog  and  his  helpless  master, 
r three  miserable  days  I had  been  exposed,  half-naked  and 
•cheaded,  in  an  open  boat,  without  water,  or  food,  or  shade, 
e third  fierce  cloudless  West  Indian  moon  was  long  passed, 

I once  more  the  dry  burning  sun  sank  in  the  west,  like  a 
-hot  shield  of  iron. 

n my  horrible  extremity,  I imprecated  the  wrath  of  heaven 
my  defenceless  head,  and  shaking  my  clenched  hands 
Inst  the  brazen  sky,  I called  aloud  on  the  Almighty,  “Oh, 
^er  let  me  see  him  rise  again  I glared  on  the  noble  dog, 
lie  lay  dying  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat — madness  seized 
—I  tore  his  throat  with  my  teeth,  not  for  food,  but  that  I 
pit  drink  his  hot  blood  ; it  flowed,  and,  vampire-like,  I 
M have  gorged  myself : but  as  he  turned  his  dull,  grey, 
zing  eye  on  me,  the  pulse  of  my  heart  stopped,  and  1 fell 
seless.  When  my  recollection  returned,  I was  stretched 

2 some  plantain  leaves,  in  a low  smoky  hut,  with  my  faith- 
lldog  lying  beside  me,  whining  and  licking  my  hands  and 

On  the  wide  joists  that  bound  the  rafters  of  the  roof 
ether,  rested  a light  canoe  with  its  paddles,  and  over 
inst  me,  on  the  wall,  hung  some  Indian  fishing  imple- 


ments, and  a long- barrelled  Spanish  gun.  Underneath  lay  a 
corpse,  wrapped  in  a boat-sail,  on  which  was  clumsily  written 
with  charcoal,  “The  body  of  John  Deadeye,  Esq.,  late  com- 
mander of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  sloop  Torch.  ’ 

There  was  a fire  on  the  floor,  at  which  Lieutenant  Splinter, 
in  his  shirt  and  trousers,  drenched,  unshorn,  and  death-like, 
was  roasting  a joint  of  meat,  while  a dwarfish  Indian,  stark 
naked,  sat  opposite  to  him,  squatting  on  his  hams,  more  like 
a large  bull-frog  than  a man,  and  fanning  the  flame  with  a 
palm-leaf.  In  the  dark  corner  of  the  hut,  half  a dozen 
miserable  sheep  shrunk,  huddled  together.  Through  the  open 
door,  I saw  the  stars  in  the  deep  Wue  heaven,  and  the  cold 
beams  of  the  newly-risen  moon  were  dancing  in  a long  flick- 
ering wake  of  silver  light  on  the  ever-heaving  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  whilst  the  melancholy  murmur  of  the  surf  breaking 
on  the  shore,  came  booming  on  the  gentle  night-wind.  I was 
instantly  persuaded  that  I had  been  nourished  during  my  de- 
lirium ; for  the  fierceness  of  my  sufferings  were  assuaged, 
and  I was  comparatively  strong.  I anxiously  inquired  of  the 
lieutenant  the  fate  of  our  shipmates. 

“ All  gone  down  in  the  old  Torch ; and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  launch  and  our  four-footed  friend  there,  I should  not 
have  been  here  to  have  told  it ; but  raw  mutton  with  the 
wool  on,  is  not  a mess  to  thrive  on,  Tom.  All  that  the  sharks 
have  left  of  the  captain,  and  five  seamen,  came  on  shore  last 
night.  I have  buried  the  poor  fellows  on  the  beach,  where 
they  lay,  as  well  as  I could,  with  an  oar-blade  for  a shovel, 
and  the  bronze  ornament  there  (pointing  to  the  Indian)  for 
an  assistant.”  Here  he  looked  towards  the  body,  and  the 
honest  fellow’s  voice  shook  as  he  continued.  “But  seeing 
you  were  alive,  I thought  if  you  did  recover,  it  would  be  gra- 
tifying to  both  of  us,  after  having  weathered  it  so  long  with 
him  through  gales  and  sunshine,  to  lay  the  kind-hearted  old 
man’s  head  on  its  everlasting  pillow,  as  decently  as  our  for- 
lorn condition  permitted.” 

As  the  lieutenant  spoke.  Sneezer  seemed  to  think  his  watch 
was  up,  and  drew  off  towards  the  fire.  Weak  and  famished, 
the  poor  brute  could  no  longer  resist  the  temptation ; but, 
making  a desperate  snatch  at  the  joint,  bolted  through  the 
door  with  it,  hotly  pursued  by  the  bull-frog.  “ Drop  the  leg 
of  mutton.  Sneezer,”  roared  the  lieutenant,  “drop  the  mutton 
— drop  it,  sir,  drop  it,  drop  it.”  And  away  raced  his  majes- 
ty’s officer  in  pursuit  of  the  canine  pirate. 

After  a little,  he  and  the  Indian  returned,  the  former  with 
the  joint  in  his  hand ; and  presently  the  dog  stole  into  the 
hut  after  them,  and  patiently  lay  down  in  a corner,  until  the 
lieutenant,  good-humouredly  threw  the  bone  to  him  after  our 
comfortless  meal  had  been  finished.  I was  so  weak  that  my 
shipmate  considerately  refrained  from  pressing  his  society 
on  me  ; and  we  therefore  all  betook  ourselves  to  rest  for  the 
night. 


A STORM. 


We  sailed  with  a convoy  for  Bombay  and  Cliina,  but  des- 
tined to  cruise,  ourselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Wq  had  not  quitted  port  more  than  a week  when 
we  encountered  a very  severe  gale.  It  was  the  first  time  I had 
beheld  the  sea  in  such  commotion,  and  the  spectacle  was  aw- 
fully grand.  The  noble  ship  was  borne  like  a weed  upon  the 
ocean,  at  the  mercy  of  the  tempest,  which  howled  through  the 
rigging,  so  as  to  deaden  the  shouts  of  the  seamen,  while  furling 
the  heavy  sails  upon  the  yards.  Billow  after  billow  beat  over 
us ; and  as  the  rolling  waves  dashed  up  their  frothy  crests  to  hea- 
ven, roaring  in  the  wildness  of  their  fury,  I could  not  help 
thinking  how  different  the  noise  was  from  the  comparison  of 
my  poor  mother,  when  she  heard  the  rain  patter  into  the  water- 
butt.  The  convoy,  too,  very  heavily  laden  Indiamen,  and 
transports  with  troops,  Avere  scattered  in  every  direction;  but 
now  and  then  Ave  could  distinguish  one  or  two,  as  they  appeared 
for  a moment  on  the  summit  of  the  foaming  surge,  like  dim 
specks  on  the  A-^crgc  of  the  horizon. 

Night  came,  and  brought  its  frowning  horrors — a pitchy  dark- 
ness, which  seemed  almost  palpable  to  the  touch,  hung  with 
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a funereal  gloom  above,  whilst  the  wild  waves  lashed  by  the  ! 
raging  tempest  into  sparkling  foam,  served  but  to  render  the 
blackness  of  the  heavens  more  dense  and  horrible.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  gale  the  wind  was  dead  against  us,  and 
the  ship  was  hoved-to  under  a close-reefed  main- topsail;  but 
towards  night  the  wind  veered  in  our  favour,  and  we  flew 
through  the  liquid  element  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The 
shifting  of  the  gale  had  produced  a still  wilder  commotion  in 
the  waves,  which  seemed,  to  be  struggling  for  the  mastery. 
Wave  after  wave  came  raging  after  us,  and  threatening  to  in- 
gulf the  frigate;  but  like  a bird  upon  the  wing,  the  gallant 
vessel  lifted  to  the  swell,  and  rushed  down  the  steep  abyss, 
tracking  her  path  with  brilliancy  and  light. 

Morning  at  length  appeared;  the  wind  had  again  changed 
and  the  ship  was  once  more  hove-to.  But  if  the  gale  of 
the  proceeding  night  had  been  furious,  it  now  came  with  re- 
doubled violence,  and  the  stately,  vessel  which  had  so  lately 
steered  her  course  in  majesty  and  pride,  lay  writhing  and 
groaning  between  the  billows,  like  the  soul  of  the  mighty 
struggling  with  the  last  pangs  of  mortality. 

Orders  were  given  to  furl  the  foresail,  and  about  sixty  of  the 
best  seamen  sprang  aloft  to  execute  the  command.  Already 
had  they  extended  themselves  upon  the  yards,  and  were 
gathering  up  the  folds  of  the  heavy  canvass,  when  a tremen- 
dous sea  came,  like  an  Alpine  mountain,  rushing  towards  us. 
As  the  poor  wretch,  when  the  fierce  eye  of  some  famished 
beast  of  prey  is  glaring  on  him,  stands  fixed  and  immoveable, 
so  did  the  poor  seamen  suspend  their  labours,  when  they  saw 
the  waters  of  destruction  approaching.  No  human  voice 
could  warn  them  of  their  danger,  no  hand  could  be  out- 
stretched to  save.  There  seemed  to  be  a momentary  still- 
ness in  the  storm,  and  a shuddering  instinct  crept  through 
every  spirit— a horrible  dread  of  they  knew  not  what. 

Still  onward  rolled  the  ware  ; it  struck  the  vessel  on  the 
bows,  and  threw  its  portentous  burden  on  the  deck.  A crash, 
mingled  with  a wild,  tumultuous  yell,  ensued  ,*  and  when  the 
spray  had  cleared,  it  was  found  that  the  foremast  had  been 
swept  away,  and  upwards  of  fifty  brave  fellows  were  buried 
in  the  waves.  Some  still  remained  entangled  in  the  rigging, 
but  man  after  man  was  washed  away,  till  only  one  was  left. 
We  could  see  him,  we  could  speak  to  him;  but  only  that 
Power  who  holds  the  tempest  in  his  hand,  could  rescue  him 
from  death. ^ There  he  struggled;  blank  despair  in  every 
feature,  as  his  strong  limbs  writhed  round  the  shattered  mast, 
and  with  convulsive  agony,  he  buffeted  the  waves.  Oh,  what 
avail  was  human  strength  in  such  an  hour  of  peril?  His  hold 
relaxed— it  became  weaker — and  slowly  he  settled  in  his 
watery  grave. 

I need  not  describe  the  effects  which  such  a scene  pro- 
duced upon  the  mind  of  a boy  not  thirteen  years  of  age;  and 
even  at  this  moment,  so  strong  are  first  impressions^  the  crash, 
the  yell,  and  the  agonised  contortions  of  that  drowning  man, 
are  present  to  my  mind  in  all  their  horrors. 

The  storm  abated,  the  wreck  was  cleared,  a jurymast  was 
erected,  and  once  more  the  stately  frigate  held  her  way  upon 
the  glassy  surface  of  the  wave.  The  first  duty  was  to  collect 
the  convoy,  and  heavy  forebodings  of  their  fate  were  whis- 
pered among  the  crew.  ^ One  by  one,  however,  they  gathered 
round  us,  showing  manifest  indications  of  the  recent  storm. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  interesting  to  a seaman  in 
the  assembling  of  ships  after  a gale  of  wind.  It  occasions  a 
sensation  that  a laiidsman  cannot  feel,  unless  it  is  that  sort  of 
melancholy  satisfaction  when  friends  meet  who  have  sur- 
moimted  adversity  together,  but  with  the  apprehension  of 
similar  calamity  still  before  them.  Several  of  the  convoy 
were  yet  undiscovered,  and  as  the  evening  was  closing  in,  the 
heavy  report  of  a distant  gun  came  booming  along  the  waters. 
Another  and  another  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  the 
frigate’s  course  was  directed  towards  the  spot,  whence  the 
sounds  proceeded. 

The  sun  went  down  in  glory;  its  radiance  tinged  the  ])osom 
cf  the  liquid  element;  but  it  never  rose  again  on  those  whose 
signals  of  distress  we  heard.  They  must  have  seen  his  last 
beams  arching  the  heavens  with  their  golden  brightness,  and 
light  and  hope  must  have  expired  to  them  for  ever. 


The  wind  opposed  our  progress,  and  the  swell  still  rolled 
against  us,  though  it  was  now  only  the  heaving  of  the  sea, 
without  its  breaking  violence.  Still  We  approached  nearer  to 
the  object  of  our  search,  as  the  noise  of  the  guns  was  more  ' 
distinct,  and  the  flashes  were  plainly  visible.  At  length, 
about  midnight,  by  the  help  of  glasses,  a dismasted  vessel  i 
was  distinguished  rolling  like  a log  upon  the  waters.  Every  i 
nerve  was  strained,  every  effort  was  made  to  intimate 
that  assistance  was  at  hand,  and  the  boats  w'ere  pre- 
pared to  give  succour,  or  to  snatch  from  destruction.  The  , 
sight  was  eagerly  bent  towards  the  spot  where  the  clear  hori-  i 
zon  was  broken  by  the  dark  object  of  our  good  intentions. 
Suddenly  the  curve  appeared  connected ; in  vain  the  eye  3 
sought  the  vessel  in  distress,  for  nothing  obstructed  the  union  : 
of  sky  and  ocean,  and  “ She’s  gone  1 she’s  gone  !”  was  simul-  li 
taneously  exclaimed  by  officers  and  men.  ' 

Yes,  she  was  gone ; and  the  gallant  ship  that  had  endured  | 
the  fury  of  the  tempest,  sunk  when  its  wrath  was  spent:  but'i 
that  tempest  had  doubtless  shaken  her  stout  frame,  and  rent  i 
her  joints  asunder.  Yet  it  was  hard  to  perish  almost  within 
the  grasp  of  safety. 

Hopes  were  still  entertained  that  some,  if  not  all,  had 
escaped  in  the  boats.  Our  own  were  hoisted  out,  and  having 
neared  the  supposed  spot,  were  immediately  despatched.  The 
morning  dawned  in  magnificence  and  splendour  ; the  sun  rose 
in  glorious  majesty  ; but  his  earliest  beams  glanced  on  a i 
scattered  wreck,  that  told  a tale  of  death.  The  boats  were]] 
actively  employed  in  passing  to  and  fro,  but  no  appearance  of 
a human  being  could  be  discerned.  The  launch  was  dis-  i? 
covered  bottom  upwards,  and  another  boat  broken  nearly  in 
tv/o.  The  truth  was  soon  disclosed,  for  the  name  Atlas,  on 
the  stern  of  the  launch  informed  us,  that  nearly  200  victims;! 
had  perished  in  the  deep.  How  the  catastrophe  had  happened,  ji 
could  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  ! 

One  of  our  boats  fell  in  with  some  spars,  which  were  lashed  i 
together  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  floating  raft,  and,  on  turning  i 
them  over,  a sc6ne  presented  itself  that  filled  every  soul  withTJ 
anguish.  A young  female,  apparently  about  twenty-two,  withiif 
an  infant  fastened  to  her  body,  had  been  secured  to  the  timber  ;j 
perhaps  the  last  sad  office  of  a tender  husband,  who,  in  thejj 
affectionate  solicitude  of  his  heart,  had  vainly  hoped  to  rescuejl 
them  frorn  death.  They  were  taken  on  board  the  frigate,! 
sewed  up  in  a hammock,  and  again  consigned  to  that  element^ 
at  once  their  destruction  and  their  grave.  1 


INDIAN  GRATITUDE.  i 

A MERRY  shout  rung  upon  the  wandering  breeze,  as  a grouP| 
of  glad  children  emerged  from  the  confinement  of  a school-, 
room  into  the  gay  sunlight  and  balmy  atmosphere  of  siirmner* 
There  was  a music  in  that  shout,  breathing  the  very  spirit  ol 
freedom,  happiness,  and  hope  ; a music  which  echoed  all  thej 
rapturous  feelings  of  childhood,  and  which  burst  from  the 
heart  and  lip  only  in  that  sunny  period  of  existence. 

It  was  a beautiful  sight  to  see  these  fairy  creatures,  tossingj 
the  curls  from  their  beaming  eyes,  and  dancing  away  oveif 
the  pleasant  landscape  that  surrounded  them.  Their  careeij 
afforded  an  apt  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  v/e  per  ! 
form  the  sweetest  portion  of  the  journey  of  life.  Now  the]! 
would  speed  oiiward,  with  the  fleetness  of  the  wind,  after  <| 
butterfly  that  flitted  before  them,  and  anon  they  would  lingeii 
by  the  way-side  and  gather  wild  flowers  to  garland  their  joy; 
illumined  brows.  Thus  they  went  on,  meeting  pleasure  a 
every  step,  and  finding,  in  each  successive  object  that  prc! 
sented  itself  to  their  eyes,  a new  source  of  enjoyment. 

After  varied  roaming  here  and  there,  the  light-hearted  wani 
derers  found  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  tha 
skirted  their  homes.  It  was  a beautiful  stream,  and  it  pre 
sented  a fine  picture  as  it  went  sparkling  away  in  the  mellov 
sunlight,  through  the  green  and  pleasant  hills  that  enclosed  it 
But  the  children  had  no  eye  for  its  beauties  ; their  attentioi 
being  suddenly  and  entirely  absorbed  by  a novel,  and  to  them: 
startling  object.  Drawn  upon  the  shore  amang  fom.e  Qvev 
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hanging  bushes  which  had  prevented  their  seeing  it  until  they 
were  quite  near,  they  beheld  a frail  bark  canoe.  It  contained 
a young  Indian  woman,  who  held  an  infant,  and  a dark- 
browed  man  who  bent  his  piercing  eyes  frowningly  upon  the 
little  group  of  tremblers  before  him.  Many  of  these  child- 
ren had  never  seen  an  Indian,  for  the  tribes  once  inhabiting 
that  portion  of  the  country  had  long  since  departed  to  more 
ivestern  climes,  but  they  had  all  heard  vivid  and  terrible 
lescriptions  of  the  red-men  ; and  all  listened  to  tales  of  savage 
mrbarity  until  their  cheeks  paled  and  their  frames  shuddered 
nth  apprehension.  The  sudden  hush  of  their  merry  voices, 
nd  the  quick  shadows  that  settled  upon  their  bright  faces,  told 
he  alarm  with  which  they  regarded  the  strangers.  For  one 
loment  they  stood  spell-bound  by  fear,  and  the  next  they 
iirned  and  fled  from  the  spot.  But,  one  of  them,  a pretty  and 
esolute-looking  little'  girl,  still  remained.  She  stood  gazing 
t the  boat  and  its  occupants,  with  a timid  curiosity  that 
xpressed  itself  most  eloquently  in  every  lineament  of 
er  innocent  face.  She  appeared  desirous  to  obtain 
goodwill  of  the  strangers,  but  she  knew  not  how 
make  the  first  advances  towards  acquaintance.  At 
ngth  she^  remembered  having  heard  that  the  Indian  race 
ere  peculiarly  susceptible  to  kindness,  that  they  never  forgot 
avour.  Yielding  to  the  impulse  awakened  by  this  reflec- 
m,  she  turned  and  darted  away.  It  was  nearly  half  a mile 
stant,  but  her  rapid  footsteps  soon  traversed  the  intervening 
ace.  There  she  gathered  a basket  full  of  gifts — f^airy  play- 
ings, toys,  trinkets,  cakes  and  fruits,  were  all  mingled 
jether  in  hurried  and  strange  confusion.  With  a load 
lich  was  almost  too  much  for  her  strength,  she  hastened 
ck  to^  the  boat  and  laid  her  offering  at  the  feet  of  the  stran- 
rs.  They  received  it  with  many  simple  expressions  of  gra- 
ade,  and  the  little  girl,  finding  her  benevolent  desires  still 
satisfied,  took  from  her  neck  a costly  and  beautiful  string 
coral,  and  clasped  it  around  that  of  the  infant.  The  smile 
delight  that  beamed  upon  the  face  of  the  mother  at  this  act 
kindness  to  her  child,  and  the  grateful  expressions  that 
ssed_  the  dark  features  of  the  father,  were  more  eloquent 
n words,  and  the  giver  felt  herself  amply  rewarded.  At 
t moment,  another  Indian,  who  had  been  to  the  neighbour- 
village,  and  for  whom  the  strangers  had  been  waiting,  re- 
ned,^  and  they  prepared  for  departure.  As  they  sailed 
ly,  tne  little  girl  stood  looking  after  them  with  that  deep 
ing  of  satisfaction  which  warms  the  heart  after  the  per- 
nance  of  a generous  deed.  She  then  left  the  spot  to  rejoin 
companions,  and  soon  forgot,  in  wild  sports  and  joyous 
times,  the  sirnple  act  of  kindness  she  had  performed, 
ears  after  this  little  incident,  and  far  away  from  the  spot 
re  it  transpired,  a proud  steamer  was  ploughing  its  path- 
through  the  tranquil  waters  of  a noble  river.  The  season 
spring,  in  its  first  brightness  and  beauty;  the  time  morn- 
in  Its  first  flush  of  rosy  loveliness,  and  the  scene  one  of 
ure  s fairest,  in  its  wildest  state  of  magnificence, 
he  boat  was  ascending  the  Mississippi  river,  and  as  itca- 
ed  along  through  that  picturesque  region,  many  an  ad- 
ug  eye  was  bent  upon  the  fine  and  ever-varying  land- 
e.  Among  those  who  seemed  most  gratified  by  the  ex- 
ing  loveliness  of  the  scene,  were  two  persons  who  were 
jiselves  the  objects  of  much  admiring  attention.  They 
! both  young,  both  beautiful,  and  both  happy — happy  to  a 
ee  beyond  all  measure,  if  the  radiance  of  the  face  revealed 
it  the  sunshine  of  the  soul.  The  gentleman  possessed  a 
ilsome  and  dignified  face,  with  a form  such  as  our  dreams 
)w  upon  a hero  of  ancient  days.  He  seemed  a fit  pro- 
•r  for  the  lovely  and  delicate  beingat  his  side,  who  looked 
) him  with  an  expression  of  firm  and  trusting  confidence 
h was  itself  a perfect  type  of  the  holy  faith  of  woman, 
is  easy  to  discover  that  this  young  couple  had  chosen 
9ad  the  path  of  life  together,  and  that,  as  yet,  their 
was  strewn  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  hope, 
om  their  youth,  beauty,  and  superior  refinement  of 
lers,  the  newly  married  pair,  for  sUch  in  truth  they  were, 
ed  the  “observed  of  all  observers.  ’ But  none  gazed 
them  with  more  apparent  interest  than  a group  of 
ms,  w’ho  composed  a portion  of  the  boat’s  passengers, 
e Indians  were  the  last  remnant  of  a once  powerful 


and  warlike  tribe,  who  were  now  leaving  their  hemes  and 
heritage  to  seek  a resting-place  in  the  wild  regions  of  the  far 
west.  One  of  the  dark-browed  men,  in  particular,  manifested 
a peculiar  admiration  for  the  young  bride.  He  gazed 
earnestly  and  unceasingly  upon  her  face  ; he  lingered  near 
to  catch  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  wherever  she  moved,  his 
eyes  followed  her,  as  if  they  were  fascinated  by  some  magic 
spell. 

The  boat  was  passing  through  a portion  of  the  stream 
wider  and  more  picturesque  than  any  it  had  yet  traversed. 
The  river  had  become  narrower,  the  current  much  more 
rapid,  and  dark  rocks  and  high  hills  frowned  in  savage 
grandeur  on  either  side.  As  the  crowd  of  passengers  were 
gazing  in  voiceless  admiration  upon  the  wild  magnificence 
of  nature,  the  silence  was  suddenly  broken  by  a fearful  noise. 
There  was  a mighty  shock — and  then  arose  the  mingled 
sound  of  many  voices,  crying  out  in  tones  of  agony  and  terror 
— “We  are  lost!”  The  steamboat  had  struck  some  hidden 
and  fatal  obstruction  in  the  river,  and  her  strong  timbers  were 
crashing  and  severing  like  a frail  sapling  in  the  stroke  of  the 
thunderbolt.  There  was  no  time  for  deliberation — no  chance 
for  selecting  a mode  of  preservation — the  boat  was  rapidly 
going  down,  and  the  many  terrified  beings,  thus  suddenly 
menaced  with  destruction,  sought  each  the  readiest  means  of 
avoiding  death.  Some  leaped  boldly  into  the  rapid  current 
and  swam  stoutly  towards  the  shore  ; others,  who  could 
not  swim,  clung  eagerly  to  some  frail  object  which  was  to 
be  their  support  in  the  deep  waters  to  which  they  were 
about  to  commit  themselves,  and  many  ran  wildly  a’  out 
upon  the  decks,  frantically  calling  upon  some  loved  name 
or  seeking  some  dear  friend  who  had,  perhaps,  already  met 
a dreadful  doom. 

Among  those  who  acted,  in  that  trying  moment,  with  firm- 
ness and  composure,  the  young  pair  above  alluded  to  were 
conspicuous.  As  soon  as  the  husband  became  assured  that 
the  destruction  of  the  boat  was  inevitable,  he  calml}'  divested 
himself  of  some  portion  of  his  attire,  whispered  a few  words  of 
encouragement  to  his  companion,  and  then  twining  his  left 
arm  around  her  slender  waist,  he  leaped  into  the  water.  He 
was  an  expert  swimmer,  and  imagined  that  he  could  easily 
bear  his  light  and  lovely  burthen  in  safety  to  the  shore.  But 
this  hope^was  destroyed  by  an  unlooked  for  accident.  In 
springing  from  the  boat  he  struck  his  left  arm  violently 
against  a floating  plank,  and  when  he  endeavoured  to  raise  it, 
he  found  it  rendered  powerless  by  the  shock.  This  was  truly 
alarming,  but  with  great  presence  of  mind  he  entreated  his 
wife  to  cling  firmly  to  the  support  thus  thrown  in  their  way. 
All  that  he  could  now  do,  was  to  lay  hold  of  the  plank  himself, 
and  look  around  for  assistance.  There  was  none  near — 
nothing  that  met  his  eye  could  afford  the  faintest  hope  of 
rescue  1 As  he  felt  the  powerful  current  rapidly  bearing  them 
down  the  stream,  he  strove  to  raise  his  disabled  arm  to  guide 
their  frail  support  towards  the  shore.  But  his  efforts  were 
vain,  and  the  remorseless  waters  seemed  eagerly  hurrying  him 
on  to  destruction.  He  could  have  resigned  himself  calmly  to 
the  fate  which  now  seemed  inevitable,  but  for  the  fearful 
thought  that  his  beloved  wife  must  share  it.  This  agonising 
reflection,  added  to  the  pain  of  his  wounded  arm,  rapidly 
diminished  his  strength.  Despair  began  to  paralyse  his 
energies,  and  he  struggled  in  vain  against  the  faintness  that 
was  fast  overpowering  him.  He  imagined  himself  dying,  and 
called  out  to  his  companion — 

“ Cling  firmly  to  the  plank,  dearest,  and  God  will  send  thee 
aid.  I die  — farewell !” 

“No,  no!”  she  screamed,  in  the  shrill  accents  of  indescri- 
bable anguish,  while  she  loosed  her  hold  of  the  plank  and 
clun^  frantically  to  his  sinking  form.  ^ “ No, no,  if  thou  perish 
I will  not  be  saved.  Better  far  to  die  with  thee  tlian  live  to 
lament  thy  loss.”  At  the  same  moment  she  relinquished  all 
efforts  to  keep  herself  from  sinking,  and  resigned  herself  to  a 
power  which  she  believed  to  be  death.  But  it  was  only  insen- 
sibility stealing  over  her,  and  after  a time  she  awoke  as  from 
a strange  and  troubled  dream.  The  noise  of  rushing  waters 
seemed  still  sounding  in  her  ears,  and  her  form  yet  seemed 
tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  restless  waves.  For  some 
momenta  she  vainly  endeavoured  to  recall  the  remembrance 
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of  what  had  occurred.  She  was  lying  upon  a little  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Some  person  was  caretully 
supporting  her  head  ; and  looking  up-to  ascertain  who  was 
near  her,  what  was  her  astonishment  to  behold  the  dark 
featured  Indian  who  had  so  strangely  and  earnestly  re- 
garded her  during  the  voyage.  This  brought  the  remem- 
brance of  the  recent  catastrophe  vividly  to  her  mind,  and 
uttering  a faint  low  cry  of  anguish,  she  Parted  a glance  ot 
fearful  inquiry  around.  That  look  was 

ing  its  object  lying  near,  weak  and  almost  exhausted  li  e he 
self,  but  safe  from  the  terrible  fate  which  had  threatened  hiin. 
Then  joy,  unutterable  joy,  took  possession  of  h.er  near  . 
She  asked  not  how  they  had  been  saved,  she  cared  not  to 
know-it  was  enough  to  see  the  beloved  one  whom  she  had 
last  beheld  sinking  beneath  the  wave,  now  safe  and  unharmed 
before  her ; and  a sense  of  holy  gratitude  and  tranquil  hap- 
piness, excluded  all  other  thoughts.  • 1,4.  i,  • 

The  greeting  of  the  young  pair  was  such  as  might  be  ima- 
gined between  persons,  like  them,  rescued  from  the  very  grasp 
of  death.  When  the  first  deep  gush  of  fervent  happiness 
passed  away  and  allowed  other  thoughts  to  arise,  they 
turned  to  their  kind  preserver  to  offer  the  warmest 
knowledgements  for  the  service  he  had  rendered  them.  He 
received  their  thanks  with  a smile,  but  when  they  spoke 
of  reward  for  his  noble  deed  his  features  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction. His  reply  to  their  offers  of  reward  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  Indian  race,  for  it  expressed  all  that  was 
necessary  in  few  but  fitting  words.  It  also  explained  that 
which  before  appeared  mysterious  in  his  coriduct. 

“ Maneko,”  he  said,  “wants  no  recompense;  he  would  scorn 
to  receive  pay  for  what  was  only  an  act  of  duty.  The  beauti- 
ful white  girl  has  forgotten  the  poor  Indian  whom  she  long  ago 
befriended,  but  he  can  never  forget  her.  The  gift  she  took 
from  her  own  fair  neck  still  rests  upon^  the^  bosom  of  his 
child,  and  the  remembrance  of  her  kindness  is  still  warm  in  the 
heart  of  his  wife.  Many  times  have  the  forest  leaves  withered 
in  the  breath  of  Autumn  since  the  little  white  girl  ^iled 
kindly  on  the  strangers.  She  was  then  like  a spring  flower 
just  opening  its  beauties  to  the  light,  and  she  is  now  like  a tall 
tree  standing  in  the  pride  and  glory  of  its  summer  loveliness ; 
yet,  Maneko  remembered  her  again,  despite  the  change,  and  his 
heart  warmed  with  the  desire  of  returning  her  kindness.  It 
has  pleased  the  Great  Spirit  to  grant  him  an  opportunity,  and 

now  his  soul  is  satisfied.”  . j 

And  thus  it  was!  The  grateful  Indian  had  recognised  the 
fair  young  bride  as  the  child  who  had,  a number  of  years 
before,  conferred  upon  him  a slight,  but  never  forgotten  favour. 
In  the  fearful  moment  of  the  boat’s  destruction,  he  had  resolved 
to  save  her,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  For  some  time  his  kindly 
intentions  were  frustrated  by  the  confusion  of  the  scene,  and  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  lady  and  her  husband.  When,  at 
length,  he  did  discover  them,  they  were  floating  far  away 
down  the  river,  and  it  required  his  utmost  exertions  to  reach 
them.  Even  then  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  save  them, 
if  they  had  not  been  near  a little  island,  which  afforded  a safe 
and  secure  resting-place  to  the  insensible  couple  and  the  almost 

exhausted  preserver.  ^ j 

Thus  were  two  young  beings  rescued  from  a fearful  death, 
and  restored  to  hope  and  happiness,  life  and  love,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  one  little  act  of  kindness.  Surely  deeds  of  benevolence 

are  like  , „ 

“ Flower-seeds  by  the  far  winds  strewn  *, 
they  take  root  in  almost  every  soil — they  spring  up  in  the  most 
rugged  and  lonely  places;  and  they  shed  light  and  grace  and 
beauty  around  the  most  desolate  scenes ! 


A SLIGHT  MISTAKE. 

A LARGE  American  brig,  bound  from  Havannah  to  Boston, 
liad  been  captured  in  this  very  channel  by  one  of  our  men-of- 
war  schooners,  and  carried  into  Nassau;  out  of  which  port,  for 
their  own  security,  the  authorities  had  fitted  a small  schooner, 
carrying  six  guns  and  tiventy-four  men.  She  was  commanded 
by  a very  gallant  fellow — there  is  no  disputing  that;  and  he 
must  needs  emulate  the  conduct  of  the  officer  who  had  made 
the  capture:  for  in  a fine  clear  night,  when  all  the  ofiicers  were 


below  rummaging  in  their  kits  for  the  killing  things  they  i 
should  array  themselves  in  on  the  morrow,  so  as  to  smite  the 
fair  of  New  Providence  to  the  heart  at  a blow — whiss—  a shot  : 
flew  over  our  mast  head. 

“ A small  schooner  lying-to  right  a-head,  sir,”  sung  out  the  ! 
boatswain  from  the  forecastle. 

Before  we  could  beat  to  quarters,  another  sung  between  our  ij 
masts.  We  kept  steadily  on  our  course,  and  as  we  approached 
our  pigmy  antagonists,  he  bore  up.  Presently  we  were  along-  J 
side  of  him.  “ Ileave-to,”  hailed  the  strange  sail,  “heave-to,!j 
or  I’ll  sink  you.”  11 

“ The  devil  you  will,  you  midge,”  thought  I.  s 

: The  captain  took  the  trumpet — “ Schooner,  a hoy  1”  ijj 

No  answer.  “D n your  blood,  sir,  if  you  don’t  let  every  '1 

thing  go  by  the  run  this  instant.  I’ll  fire  a broadside.  Strike 
to  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  sloop.  Torch.”  ^ 1 

The  poor  fellow  commanding  the  schooner  had  by  this  time  j 
found  out  his  mistake,  and  immediately  came  on  board;  ] 
where,  instead  of  being  lauded  for  his  gallantry,  I am  sorry  I 
to  say  he  was  roundly  rated  for  mistaking  his  majesty’s  j 
cruiser  for  a Yankee  merchantman.  Next  forenoon  we  arrived 
at  Nassau. 


THE  SEAMAN’S  TALE. 

Swift  to  the  embracing  deep, 

Of^ritish  architects  the  theme  and  boast. 

Bushed  our  devoted  bark; 

With  loud  acclaims  the  echoing  welkin  rung, 

As  first  around  the  circling  waves  she  flung 
That  Hamoaze’s  bosom  sweep. 

Pride  of  Britannia’s  sea-girt  coast, 

Her  name  became  each  seaman’s  toast, 

And  long  her  waving  flag  was  blest 
With  constant  victory. 

Our  crew  a dauntless  band. 

The  cheering  song — the  battle — or  the  dance. 

With  equal  ardour  shared; 

Hearts  volatile  as  air;  yet  bold  as  light, 

In  every  clime  they  eager  sought  the  fight. 

And  shook  each  hostile  strand. 

Descried  on  ocean’s  wave,  what  chance 
Waits  on  thy  hapless  cruizer’s,  France! 

What  hope!  when  Britain’s  tars  advance? 
Favourites  of  victory ! 

In  danger’s  utmost  hour. 

When  sleep’s  embraces  drowsy  landsmen  fold, 
Determined  to  the  last, 

Our  heroes  braved  the  storm — the  lightning’s  flash, 
Howls  the  wild  wave — the  pealing  thunder’s  crash; 

But  vain  their  power 
To  sink  with  fear  our  seamen  bold; 

Calmly  the  tempest  they  behold. 

Firm,  though  the  death-winged  demon  rolled 
His  dread  artillery. 

In  Biscay’s  stormy  Bay  ' 

Stealing  along,  a galley  fleet  espy. 

Our  death-devoted  bark! 

Ah,  what  could  valour,  what  could  skill  avail. 
Opposed  to  three,  one  solitary  sail. 

In  such  unequal  fray? 

(A  lion  in  the  toils).  To  fly 
We  scorned — no  aid,  no  succour  nigh— 

’Twas  ours  indignantly  to  die 
Or  gain  the  victory. 

Peace  to  the  immortal  brave 
Who  fell  that  fatal  day— a gallant  few— 

Now  ocean  deep  at  rest ; 

Ye  sank!  supporting  nobly  Britain’s  fame. 

Unstruck  her  flag,  unstained  the  glorious  name 
That  rules  the  subject  v aves. 

Your  country’s  tears  are  yours — the  due 
Well  earned,  of  such  a matchless  crew; 

And  England,  as  she  cries  adieu, 

Embalms  your  memory ! 
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LOSS  OF  H.M.S.  HINDOSTAN. 

His  Majesty’s  ship  Hindostan,  of  fifty- four  guns,  was  con- 
certed into  a store-ship,  carrying  thirty  guns,  and  commanded 
;y  Captain  J.  Le  Gros.  At  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  ac- 
;ident  she  was  on  her  way  to  Malta,  having  on  board  eleven 
nedicine-chests,  and  sundry  naval  stores  for  the  use  of  the 
lospital.  On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  March,  1804,  being 
Q company  with  the  Phoebe,  and  a transport,  then  oft  Cape 
!t.  Sebastian,  a violent  storm  from  the  N.W.  came  on  so 
addenly,  that  before  they  could  take  in  the  sails,  they  were 
11  split,  with  the  exception  of  the  foresail,  and  the  greater 
art  of  the  canvass  was  blown  overboard,  and  during  the  gale 
tiey  parted  company  with  his  majesty’s  ship  Phoebe.  As 
lie  ship  laboured  violently,  the  mortar-raft  on  the  main- 


deck  fetched  away,  as  well  as  the  boats  on  the  quarters,  which 
all  hands  were  instantly  employed  in  securing.  The  gale 
abated  the  following  evening,  and  the  crew  were  engaged  in 
repairing  the  damage  which  the  ship  had  sustained  in  her 
sails  and  rigging, 

On  April  2,  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a thick 
smoke  was  observed  to  ascend  from  below  ; and  all  hands 
were  immediately  called  up,  the  engine  was  set  to  wors: 
without  loss  of  time,  and  the  buckets  kept  employed  in  sup- 
plying it  with  water.  The  courses  were  hauled  up,  and  t'ne 
hammocks  got  up  and  stowed  away  ; the  galley  fire  was  put 
out,  and  several  of  the  ports  were  opened  to  give  light  below 
From  the  course  of  the  smoke,  and  the  report  made,  the  fire 
was  supposed  to  be  on  the  orlop-deck,  abreast  of  the  larboard 
chess-tree ; the  engine  was  therefore  played  there,  and  a vast 
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intity  of  water  thrown  down.  Though  no  fire  was  visible, 
■/  the  smoke  increased  so  fast  in  the  orlop,  that  it  was  im- 
>sible  for  the  people  to  remain  there  ; upon  which  scuttles 
re  cut  at  several  places  forward  in  the  lower  deck.  Still, 
h the  exception  of  the  smoke,  there  was  no  appearance 
Sre  ; but  they  continued  incessantly  pouring  water  down 
* scuttles  and  hatchways.  The  fore-hatchway  was  then 
tly  cleared  down  to  the  orlop  hatches,  when,  from  the 
•t  of  the  tarpaulin  over  them,  it  became  evident  that  the 
was  among  the  stores  in  the  fore-hold.  It  was  before  im- 
sible  to  form  a conjecture  concerning  the  cause  of  this 
rming  accident ; but  it  was  now  supposed  that  in  the  gale 
:he  30th  of  March,  ome  of  the  medicine-chests  in  the 
1 had  been  broken  by  the  working  of  the  ship,  and  that  a 
ntaneous  combustion  had  been  produced  by  some  of  the 
No.  29. 


inflammable  materials  which  they  might  have  contained ; and 
the  frequency  of  occurrences  of  a similar  nature  appear  in  a 
great  measure  to  confirm  this  conjecture. 

The  smoke  had  by  this  time  become  so  overpowering,  that 
the  people  were  unable  to  work  on  the  orlop  deck  ; the  lower 
deck  hatches  were  therefore  ordered  to  be  laid  on,  the  ports 
lowered  down,  the  scuttles,  which  had  been  opened,  to  be 
choked  up,  and  every  means  taken  that  were  possible,  to  en- 
deavour to  smother  the  fire.  This  having  been  done,  the  ship 
was  hove-to  about  half-past  eight ; the  boats  were  then 
hoisted  out,  and  the  marines  ordered  to  be  under  arms  to 
prevent  any  but  the  boat-keepers  from  getting  into  the  boats. 
Soon  after  there  was  a cry  of  a strange  sail  being  in  sight, 
and,  in  consequence,  a signal  of  distress  was  hoisted ; but  the 
report  proved  to  be  false. 


TALES  OE  SmPWRECICS 


At  3r  quarter-past  nine,  they  wore  ship  to  the  N.W.,  and 
made  every  exertion  to  sail  for  the  land,  occasionally  firing 
guns.  The  people  were  Employed  in  supplying  water,  launch- 
ing the  spars  overboard  for  a raft,  and  getting  the  gunpowder, 
out  of  the  magazine,  and  throwing  it  overboard  ; but  the 
smoke  soon  increased  to  such  a 4egree,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  people  to  remain  at  work  below.  An  attempt  was 
therefore  made  to  drown  the  powder  in  the  magazine  by 
throwing  water  down,  as  there  was  no  cock  for  that  purpose; 
but  about  eleven  o’clock,  every  one  was  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue his  exertions,  as  several  had  been  suffocated  and 
brought  up  lor  dead.  They  all,  however,  afterwards  reco- 
vered, excepting  Francis  Burke,  who  was  steward  to  the  pur- 
ser of  the  Victory.;  ; 

As  the  magazine  was  still  the  principal  cause  of  alarm, 


servation,  41“  59^  N.  The  people  were  still  busily  engaged  in 
clearing  the:  mag  supplying  water,  when  about  half- 

past twelve  they  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation  by 
a violent  out-burst  of  smoke,  followed  by  flames,  which  rose 
to  half  the  height  of  the  mainmast,  threw  off  the  upper  deck 
gratings,  and  rushed  up,  the  larboard  gunwales,  abreast  of  the 
chess-tree,  threatemng  immediate  destruction.  In  the  general 
confusion  which  this  circumstance  naturally  created,  two  men, 
James  Jeffery  and  James  Kelly,  in  attempting  to  get  into  the 
boats,  were  drowned.  The  main-topsail  was  backed  so  as  to 
be  in,  readiness,  to  take  to  the  boats;  but  when  the  first  burst 
of  tlie  fire  had  passed  off,  the  flame  so  far  subsided,  that  they 
werei enabled  to  get  the  tarpaulins,  again  over  the  hatch- 
ways, and  in  some  measure  to  fasten  them  down.  The  ship 
was  now  fast  drawing  in  with  the  land  and  as  they  then  sup- , 


those  carpenters  and  shipwrights  who  were  on  board  as  pas- 
sengers, readily  volunteered  their  services,  and  succeeded  in 
cutting  scuttles  into  it,  through  one  of  the  ward-room  and 
one  of  the  gun-room  cabins.  While  they  were  thus  occupied, 
the  smoke  increased  aft  so  rapidly,  that  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  close  up  the  after-hatchway  on  the  main-deck  ; 
the  fore  and  main-hatchways  having  already  been  secured. 
The  chinks  of  the  doors,  seams,  &c.  of  the  ward-room,  were 
filled  up  to  keep  out  the  smoke.  The  scuttle  in  the  captain’s 
after-cabin  was  then  opened,  and  people  set  to  work  to  haul 
up  the  powder  and  heave  it  overboard  ; but  so  severe  was 
this  duty,  that  many  of  the  men  employed  were  brought  up 
apparently  lifeless. 

At  noon  they  had  an  indistinct  view  of  the  laud,  bearing  N. 
W.  by  W.,  distant  about  three  or  four  leagues,  latitude  by  ob- 


posed  themselves  to  be  to  the  leeward  of  Cape  Crux,  they  ! 
threw  overboard  the  signal-books  and  private  signals,  together  ! 
with  all  public  and  private  despatches,  to  prevent  any  chance'' 
of  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  having  pre-'; 
viously  fastened  weights  to  them,  saw  them  all  sink.  They 
then  hauled  down  the  numeral  signal  for  being  in  distress,  and* 
left  flying  the  reel-ensign  at  the  fore-topmast-head,  and  blue? 
ensign  at  the  ensign  staff,  both  reversed;  and  then  threw  over-  ' 
board  all  +he  other  flags  and  the  hammocks  which  were  upon » 
deck.  a ! 

In  the  meantime,  the  people  who  had  been  employed  in  clear- 
ing the  magazine  had  run  up  from  below,  bringing  with  them , 
several  of  their  number  who  were  so  suffocated  as  to  be  appa-i 
rently  dead:  this  accident  had  been  very  frequent  during  this 
day,  but  none  of  them  had  suffered  so  severely  as  Mr,  Banks* 
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the  acting  lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Pearce,  the  gunner;  the  former  ^ 
having  been  brought  up  five  times  during  the  morning,  in  a 
state  of  suffocation,  and  the  latter  four  times.  The  smoke, 
however,  soon  cleared  away  again  in  the  ward-room  and  maga- 
sine,  and  a third  attempt  was  made  to  get  up  the  remaining 
powder,  and  also  to  save  the  ship’s  books ; but  they  found  it 
juite  impracticable  to  accomplish  either  of  these  objects. 

At  half-past  one  the  breeze  freshened,  and  at  length  blew  so 
strong,  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  in  top-gallant  sails.  All 
urther  communication  with  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  was  now 
;ut  off,  and  the  men  who  were  at  work  were  obliged  to  leave 
hat  duty,  and  use  every  possible  exertion  to  keep  the  hatch - 
vays  covered,  while  others  were  employed  in  incessantly  pour- 
ng  water  down  by  the  main  and  mizen  masts,  the  capstan, 
vhesl-ropes,  and  every  place  whence  the  smoke  issued  the 
nost,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  fire  from  gaining 
p’ound  abaft ; but  in  spite  of  all  their  exertions,  and  the  means 
vhich  were  taken  to  suppress  the  fire,  it  still  gained  upon  them, 
ind  the  case  of  the  mizenmast  in  the  captain’s  cabin  having 
ilready  caught,  and  the  flames  frequently  bursting  through 
.he  lee-ports,  particularly  those  forward,  there  was  no  other 
ilternative  than  clearing  away  the  mortar-raft  wdiicli  was 
towed  over  the  quarter-deck,  and  to  get  in  readiness  to  save 
he  crew,  about  which  the  shipwrights  and  others  were  imme- 
liately  employed. 

At  about  a quarter-past  three,  they  got  a hawser  made  fast 
0 the  raft,  and  launched  her  overboard;  and  a few  minutes 
■fter  four,  the  Hindustan  ran  aground  in  the  Bay  of  Roses,  at 
'.bout  half  a mile  distant  from  the  shore,  and  three  miles  to  the 
^.N.E.  of  the  town  of  Ampurius  la  Escala.  They  immediately 
lewed  up  all  abaft,  leaving  the  fore-topsail  and  jib  set,  in  order 
0 prevent  the  ship  from  swinging  with  her  head  to  the  wind. 

By  this  time  eleven  Spanish  boats  had  put  oft*  from  Escala, 
,nd  were  pulling  towards  them.  The  crew  of  the  Hindustan 
mmediately  manned  their  boats,  and  began  to  land  the  passen- 
ers  and  people,  while  the  carpenter,  with  liis  crew,  assisted  by 
hose  passengers  who  were  shipwrights,  were  ordered  upon  the 
aft,  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  scuttle  the  ship  on  the  lee- 
uarter  ; but  as  they  had  not  been  able  to  save  but  very  few  of 
heir  tools,  they  could  not  accomplish  this  effectually,  and  the 
/ind  soon  after  shifting,  blew  so  much  of  the  smoke  aft,  that 
hey  were  obliged  to  desist  from  this  attempt;  and  the  raft,  with 
a many  men  as  could  be  placed  upon  her,  was  then  ordered  to 
Kj  put  oft’  from  the  ship  and  endeavour  to  reach  the  land.  The 
Spanish  boats  which  had  come  oft*  to  their  assistance,  could  not 
•e  prevailed  upon,  on  any  account,  to  come  close  to  the  ship, 
•ut  some  of  them  took  in  the  men  from  the  boats  and  carried 
hem  safe  ashore. 

At  about  five  o’clock  the  devouring  element  had  made  such 
sarful  progress,  that  it  was  found  impossible  for  any  one  to  re- 
tiain  on  board  longer  with  any  chance  of  safety.  All  had  now 
2ft  the  ship,  excepting  Captain  Le  Gros,  the  first  lieutenant, 
md  the  master,  who  descended  by  the  stern-ladders  into  one  of 

Ihe  yawls  and  pulled  to  windward  of  the  ship,  and  Mr.  Banks, 
he  second  lieutenant,  who  did  the  same  in  the  other  yawl;  hut 
s they  judged  it  dangerous  to  remain  near  her,  they  made  for 
he  town  of  La  Escala,  where,  from  its  blowing  fresh,  they  did 
ot  arrive  till  nearly  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  launch, 
/Inch  was  the  first  boat  ordered  on  shore,  having  landed  the 
onsul  of  Tripoli  and  his  family,  and  all  the  women  and  children, 
ad,  by  the  time  the  captain  had  left  the  ship,  gone  with  the 
Dlly-boat  to  the  assistance  of  the  raft,  which  had  drifted  consi- 
erably  to  leeward,  and  towed  it  to  shore  ; but  the  men  were 
0 entirely  exhausted  by  the  excessive  fatigues  which  they  had 
ndergone,  that  they  were  only  able  to  haul  up  the  jolly-boat, 
nd  were  therefore  obliged  to  leave  the  raft  and  launch  lashed 
Dgether,  and  secured  to  the  beach  by  tow-ropes.  This  party, 
1 marching  past  where  the  ship  lay  at  about  half-past  six,  saw 
be  fire  bursting  frequently  from  her  ports  and  hatchways.  At 
alf-past  eight,  when  they  arrived  at  La  Escala,  she  appeared 
3 be  one  entire  sheet  of  flame,  and  at  half-past  nine  she  blew 
p,  having  drifted  as  she  became  lighter,  to  some  distance  from 
ae  shore. 

Immediately  upon  landing,  Captain  Le  Gros  waited  on  the 
rincipal  officers  of  the  town,  and  through  their  assistance  pro- 


vided a house  for  the  ship’s  company,  where  the  exertions  of 
the  previous  day  were  forgotten  in  the  soundness  of  their  slum- 
bers. The  next  morning,  not  a vestige  of  their  ill-fated  vessel 
was  to  be  seen ; and  upon  mustering  the  crew,  the  only  persons 
who  were  missing  were  the  two  who  were  lost  as  before  stated, 
when  the  flames  first  burst  forth,  and  Francis  Burke,  who  was 
SLiflbcated,  as  already  described,  in  endeavouring  to  clear  the 
magazine.  The  total  number  of  persons,  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  v/ere  landed  from  the  Hindostan,  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty-nine. 

The  next  morning  they  were  visited  by  Mr.  Edward  Gayner, 
an  English  merchant  of  the  town  of  Roses,  who  very  kindly 
offered  his  services,  and  procured  them  a supply  of  provisions, 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  ship’s  company;  the  men  were 
then  removed  to  a large  detached  house,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
town,  and  put  under  quarantine.  On  being  mustered  the  fol- 
lowing day,  April  4,  it  was  found  that  John  Colquhoun  and 
William  Montgomery,  two  supernumerary  boys,  were  missing. 

On  the  5th  the  articles  of  war  were  read,  and  Joseph  Birch, 
a supernumerary  marine,  received  twenty-one  lashes  for  drun- 
kenness and  disobedience  of  orders. 

The  two  yawls,  with  a lieutenant  in  each,  were  sent  to  look 
out  in  the  bay  for  the  remains  of  the  ship,  to  see  if  anything 
could  be  saved  from  the  wreck,  and  also  to  bring  the  launch 
and  jolly-boat  to  La  Escala.  They  returned  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  bringing  the  jolly-boat  with  them,  but  the 
launch  having  been  staved,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  it  be- 
hind. They  had  not  been  able  to  discover  the  wreck,  or  any 
remains  of  the  ship,  but  they  found  that  that  part  of  the  mor- 
tar-raft on  which  some  of  the  crew  had  landed,  and  which 
they  had  left  secured  to  the  beach,  had  been  moved  about 
half  a mile  to  the  northward  of  where  the  launch  lay,  that  it 
had  been  cut  to  pieces,  evidently  by  axes,  and  a great  deal  of 
it  was  carried  away. 

On  the  7th,  the  wind  blew  so  fresh,  and  the  weather  looked 
so  threatening,  that  it  was  deemed  unadvisable  to  send  the 
boats  out  again.  Near  La  Escala,  they  fouud  the  upper  part 
of  the  mortar-raft,  drifted  ashore,  and  burned  to  pieces. 

On  Sunday,  the  8th  of  April,  they  sent  off*  despatches  to 
Lord  Nelson,  the  commander-in-chief,  giving  him  the  parti- 
culars of  the  dreadful  accident  by  which  they  had  just  lost 
their  vessel,  and  also  to  the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  in  a 
vessel  which  was  hired  by  Mr.  Gayner  for  that  purpose,  at  the 
especial  request  of  Captain  Le  Gros.  After  the  accustomed 
ceremony  of  mustering  the  ship’s  company,  they  performed 
divine  service,  offering  up  their  heartfelt  thanksgivings  to 
Divine  Providence  for  his  late  signal  mercy  in  delivering  them 
from  such  imminent  perils.  At  eleven  o’clock  they  again 
sent  the  two  yawls,  with  the  first  lieutenant  and  master,  to 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  discover  the  wreck  ; they  were  at- 
tended by  a fishing-boat,  the  master  of  which  had  promised 
to  point  out  the  spot  where  the  wreck  lay,  but  after  a fruitless 
search  till  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  they  returned  without 
having  found  anything. 

On  the  9th,  at  daybreak,  the  first  lieutenant  and  master 
were  again  sent  out  with  the  two  yawls  in  quest  of  the  wreck, 
with  instructions  to  the  lieutenant  to  go  alongside  of  an  Eng- 
lish frigate  which  had  come  to  an  anchor  in  the  bay  the  pre- 
vious evening,  and  to  inform  her  of  their  distressing  situ- 
ation. This  proved  to  be  his  majesty’s  ship  Juno.  At  nine 
o’clock  the  yawls  succeeded  in  discovering  the  wreck,  at  nine 
fathoms  and  a half  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  when  they 
immediately  put  a buoy  on  her.  At  eleven  o’clock  the  boats 
returned  with  the  intelligence  of  their  success  in  discovering 
the  remains  of  their  once  gallant  vessel,  and  half  an  hour  af- 
terwards, they  were  relieved  from  the  disagreeable  and  irk- 
some confinement  of  quarantine,  by  the  arrival  of  the  pratique 
master  from  Roses,  who  immediately  released  the  officers, 
passengers,  and  crew.  At  noon.  Captain  Richardson  of  the 
Juno,  came  on  shore  at  La  Escala,  to  arrange  with  Captain 
Le  Gros  for  the  disposal  of  the  numerous  body  who  had  been 
thus  suddenly  thrown  upon  a foreign  shore,  only  escaping 
with  their  lives,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  Juno  should  take 
the  whole  of  them,  officers,  crew,  and  passengers,  which  was 
accordingly  carried  into  effect  th-e  following  morning  at  day- 
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!)reak,  by  means  of  the  two  yawls  and  jolly-boats,  assist^  by 
the  boats  belonging  to  the  Juno.  At  noon.  Captain  Le  Gros, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Richardson,  went  on  board  the  Juno, 
leaving  Lieutenant  Tailour  on  shore  at  I^a  Escala,  to  look 
after  some  of  the  men  that  were  missing. 

On  the  11th,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  second 
lieutenant  was  despatched  with  the  two  yawls  belonging  to 
the  Hindostan,  to  endeavour  to  bring  off  the  launch  from  the 
beach  ; but  they  found  the  surf  so  high,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  boats  to  land.  Captain  Le  Gros  afterwards  accompa- 
nied the  masters  of  both  vessels  to  the  wreck  of  the  Hindo- 
stan,  and  soon  afterwards  Lieutenant  Tailour  returned  on 
board  with  sorno  of  the  moii  who  wero  missing,  and  repoitod 
that  others  had  been  taken  up  by  the  Spanish  government  at 
Gerona.  However,  with  the  exception  of  James  Key,  an  able 
seaman,  who  had  been  missing  since  the  10th,  and  the  two 
boys,  Colquhoun  and  Montgomery,  the  whole  of  the  absentees 
returned  by  the  thirteenth.  _ . , i t>-  i.  tt 

In  pursuance  of  an  order  from  Vice-admiral  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Lord  Viscount  Nelson,  K.  B.,  and  commander-in- 
chief of  his  majesty’s  ships  and  vessels  on  the  Mediterranean 
station,  dated  the  18th  April,  a court-martial  was  held  on 
board  his  majesty’s  ship,  the  Royal  Sovereign,^  at  sea,^  on 
Thursday  the  19th,  under  thepresidency  of  Sir  Richard  Bick- 
erton,  Bart.,  Rear-admiral;  when,  after  thoroughly  investi- 
gating all  the  circumstances  attending  the  loss  of  the  Hin- 
dostan, they  were  of  opinion,  that  the  fire  originated  among 
the  stores  in  the  fore-hold,  from  some  unknown  cause,  near 
the  place  where  some  medicine  chests  were  stowed,  and  which 
increased  to  such  a degree  as  to  baffle  all  efforts  to  extinguish 
it ; and  most  fully  acquitted  Captain  Le  Gros,  the  officers, 
and  ship’s  company,  from  any  blame  on  account  of  the  trans- 
action. 


RETRIBUTION ; AN  INCIDENT  AT  SEA. 

It  is  now  some  five-and- twenty  years  ago  that  I was  junior 
lieutenant  of  as  sweet  a frigate  as  ever  spread  canvass  to  the 
breeze,  and  as  it  was  my  first  appointment,  I was  not  a little 
proud  of  my  white  lapelles,  for  I could  with  truth  declare  that, 
as  I had  the  pleasure  of  ivearing  them,  so  also  I had  honestly 
won  them.  We  were  stationed  in  that  part  of  the  world  so 
terrific  to  the  imagination  of  Europeans— the  West  Indies; 
but  I must  acknowledge  that,  though  it  was  precious  hot,  yet 
I found  it  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise. 

We  were  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida — the  merry  old  craft 
playing  all  sorts  of  antics  in  the  numerous  currents — poking 
her  nose  to  whatever  point  of  the  compass  pleased  her  for  the 
time,  in  spite  of  helm  or  braces — and  not  unfrequently  threaten- 
ing to  resemble  the  black  fellow’s  schooner,  that  “ run  in  de 
hush  for  ’n  yam  apple.” 

One  night,  to  the  northivard  of  Anguilla,  just  clear  of  the 
Salt  Keys  Bank,  we  had  a smart  gale  from  N.  E.  and  we  reached 
away  upon  the  starboard  tack  under  close-reefed  top-sails,  fore- 
topmast, staysail  and  trysail,  top-gallant  yards  on  deck,  and 
top-gallant  masts  struck.  Towards  morning  the  breeze  lulled, 
so  that  we  were  enabled  to  shake  out  a couple  of  reefs ; and  the 
bubble  of  a sea  that  had  been  kicked  up  by  the  wind  was  soon 
smoothed  down  by  the  run  of  the  stream. 

At  daylight,  we  saw  a large  ship  right  a-head  of  us,  with  her 
topmasts  gone,  the  wreck  still  hanging  over  the  side;  whilst 
to  leeward,  running  away  large,  under  a heavy  press  of  canvass, 
was  a low  black  schooner,  which,  as  she  was  nearly  end  on, 
looked  something  like  a negro’s  head  with  a large  ostrich  plume 
fioating  on  the  waters.  What  she  was  became  instantly  known, 
and  no  small  degree  of  excitement  prevailed  amongst  the  watch 
as  soon  as  the  name  was  uttered — “the  Black  Bloodhound” — 
which  was  alike  applied  to  the  pirate  vessel  and  the  marauding 
chief,  and  of  whose  peculiarities  the  most  wonderful  accounts 
had  obtained  currency  and  credence. 

ti  There  was  nothing  the  schooner  could  not  be  made  to  do, 
except  speak,  and  the  captain  had  the  same  peculiarity,  for  all 
(and  I am  thinking  they  were  but  very  few)  who  escaped  from 


his  clutches  declared  that  he  carried  on  the  several  duties  I 
of  commander,  judge,  jurj^  and  chief  executioner,  by  dumb  I 
show.  The  fellow  was  described  as  hideous  in  appearance,  J 
ferocious  by  nature,  and  cruel  from  an  instinctive  love  of  1 
human  flesh.  The  Black  Bloodhound,  small  as  she  appeared  i 
upon  the  ocean,  was  nearly  two  hundred  tons  admeasurement,  i 
and  carried  twelve  eighteen  pounder  carronades,  one  long  two-  i 
and-thirty  in  amidships,  upon  traversing  slides,  with  an  hete- 
rogeneous crew  of  seventy  men  from  all  nations. 

“ Keep  her  clean  rap  full,  Quarter-master,”  said  I,  as  descend- 
ing  the  companion  ladder,  I hastened  to  perform  my  duty,  as , 
officer  of  the  watch,  by  giving  information  to  the  captain. 

“ Two  sail  in  sight,  sir,”  exclaimed  I,  on  opening  the  cabin-  li 
door  ; “ a ship  about  half  a league  distant  ahead,  with  her  top- 

masts  gone” iil 

“ Well,  sir,  you  had  no  occasion  to  disturb  me  for  that,”  J 
replied  he.  “ Stand  on  and  hail  her,  and  let  me  know  what  i 
she  is.  I have  not  had  five  minutes  sleep  throughout  the  night,  ? 
and  had  just  got  into  a snooze,  and  here  you  come  to  rouse  me  ;i 
out,  merely  to  teU  me” 

“ The  Black  Bloodhound  is  on  our  lee-beam,  sir,  about  five  il 
miles  ofi',”  rejoined  I,  interrupting  him  rather  unceremoniously,  j 

“You  don’t  say  so,  Mr. !”  uttered  he,  making  but  ones! 

spring  out  of  his  cot;  and  drawing  on  a pair  of  loose  flannel  trou- 
sers;  and  throwing  his  cloak  around  him,  he  neither  waited  for  ? 
shoes  nor  hat,  hut  was  instantly  on  deck,  with  his  glass,  recon-  ;j 
noitring  the  strangers.  One  look  at  the  stranger  was  sufficient  to  \ 
betray  her  character,  whilst  the  ship  in  distress  was  evidently  a i 
capture,  and  that  she  had  been  plundering  her.  k 

“ Turn  the  hands  up;  make  sail,  Mr. — — said  the  skipper,  | 
as  cool  as  a melon.  4 

“ The  watch  square  the  main-yard — lower  the  quarter-boat  | 

down — put  twelve  men  into  her,  armed — and  be  ready,  Mr. |l 

to  shove  off  and  take  charge  of  the  ship.  Do  the  best  yen  can  i| 
to  repair  the  damage,  and  keep  the  frigate  in  sight  as  long  as;| 
possible.  Up  helm,  sir,  directly  you  get  on  board,  and  stand  iU 
after  me.  Should  you  part  company  run  for  Jamaica.  Bear  | 
a hand,  sir : you  have  not  a moment  to  spare  for  chest  or  bed-  j!! 

ding.”  • : ij 

The  orders  were  promptly  obeyed;  the  word  flew  swiftly  ji'i 
along  the  decks  that  the  Black  Bloodhound  was  under  our  lee,  |i 
and  produced  greater  alacrity  amongst  the  people  than  the  jj 
shrill  call  of  the  boatswain’s  mate.  The  boat  was  lowered,  and  | 
as  the  frigate  launched  gallantly  ahead,  in  less  than  ten  minutes  |i 
from  my  quitting  the  captain’s  cabin  I was  alongside  the  r 
strange  ship;  while  the  frigate,  under  a cloud  of  sail,  pursued  | 
the  flying  pirate.  jj 

During  the  bustle  I had  picked  out  twelve  of  the  best  seamen 
from  the  many  who  volunteered;  for  so  strong  is  the  love  of  - 
novelty  or  change  in  the  mind  of  a tar,  that  he  will  undergo  J 
any  hazard  or  privation  to  indulge  it.  Had  the  first  lieutenant ! 
not  been  so  fully  engaged,  I much  question  whether  he  would 
have  allowed  me  to  carry  away  such  excellent  hands ; as  it  was  i 
he  had  no  time  to  muster  or  inspect  them,  and  thus  I got  clear 
off  with  my  crew,  fourteen  in  all,  including  myself  and  a mas- 
ter’s mate.  f 

On  ascending  to  the  deck  a scene  of  devastation  and  blood  k 
presented  itself,  such  as  could  only  be  witnessed  under  similar  | 
circumstances.  Bales  and  cases  broken  open  lay  about  in  every 
direction.  Elegantly-bound  books,  silks,  muslins,  lace,  music  f 
— in  short,  something  of  everything,  mutilated,  torn,  and  de- 
faced — were  scattered  in  every  part  fore  and  aft,  and  much  of  it  ! 
saturated  with  human  gore.  The  topmast  and  topgallant  gear  | 
hanging  down  increased  the  confusion,  whilst  here  and  there  a i 
dead  body,  horribly  mangled,  completed  the  dreadful  spectacle,  j 
My  faculties  were  for  a few  minutes  utterly  benumbed.  I 
had  seen  many  a bloody  corpse  upon  the  deck  of  a battle-ship  ; 
without  shrinking;  but  these — these  fell  by  the  remorseless  * 
hand  of  the  murderer,  and  not  in  fair  with  a gallant  foe.  The 
men  had  followed  me  very  closely,  and  were  waiting  for  orders,  j 
when  one  of  the  men  caught  me  up  in  his  arms  (I  am  a little  | 
fellow)  and  ran  aft  to  the  taffrail.  At  first  I was  much  incensed 
and  almost  suspected  a mutiny,  particularly  as  I saw  the  rest  | 
very  busy  about  the  mainmast,  from  which  several  of  them 
hurried  down  the  main-hatchway,  whilst  others  descended  by 
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the  compamon  hatcli.  It  -svas  the  work  of  a moment.  “ What 
the  devil  do  you  mean  by  this  Jackson?”  said  I,  addressing  the 
man  who  still  held  me,  apparently  ready  to  jump  overboard. 

“ She’s  on  fire,  for’ard,  sir,”  answered  he  respectfully;  “ and 
there  was  a train,  with  a lighted  match  close  to  it,  leading  to  a 
Darrel  o’  powder  that  stood  alongside  o’  you,  sir;  and  as  I’ve 
jeard  you  say  you  can’t  swim,  sir,  why  I hopes  no  offence  in 
he  regard  o’trying  to  save  you,  sir.” 

Instinct  alone  could  have  prompted  this  simultaneous  move- 
nent  and  I felt  humbled  and  abashed  that  I should  so  far  have 
uffered  the  shock  my  nature  received  to  unman  me  as  to  give 
ay  men  the  advantage  of  the  discovery.  I could  not,  however, 
ut  be  much  gratified  at  this  token  of  esteem  manifested 
awards  me.  “ This  will  never  do,  Jackson,”  said  I gratefully: 
we  must  stand  our  chance,  my  boy,  sink  or  swim.  Come,  let 
s see  if  we  can’t  lend  them  a hand.” 

He  immediately  complied;  but  the  danger  had  in  a great 
jieasure  ceased  through  the  activity  of  the  men,  who  had 
estroyed  the  communications  w'hich  had  been  laid  to  the  pow- 
er, ready  to  blow  the  ship  up.  A slight  explosion  took  place 
own  forward,  but  a plentiful  supply  of  water  soon  extinguished 
le  fire,  and  we  commenced  clearing  the  wreck ; so  that  in  a 
lort  time  we  were  running  after  the  frigate,  under  the  fore- 
id,  mizen  staysail. 


became  visible,  and  we  soon  had  the  melancholy  gratification  of 
rescuing  a fellow  creature  from  a premature  death.  I say  me- 
lancholy gratification,  for  he  had  been  so  inhumanly  mal- 
treated, that  it  was  really  shocking  to  look  upon  him.  He  con- 
tinued for  a long  time  in  a state  of  insensibility,  but  by  the 
application  of  some  cordial  which  we  found,  and  restoring  him 
to  the  air,  he  recovered  animation,  though  his  mental  faculties 
seemed  at  first  to  be  much  impaired.  He  raved  of  bloodshed 
and  murder,  called  upon  the  names  of  Emma  and  Eliza,  shrieked 
for  his  children;  and  bodily  pain,  which  must  have  been  excru- 
ciating, was  absorbed  in  the  more  agonised  anguish  of  the 
heart.  He  was  apparently  about  five  and  forty  years  of  age, 
but  his  face  had  been  so  scored  with  knives,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  out  a feature  of  his  woeful  countenance. 

Through  dint  of  strenuous  perseverance,  by  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  we  had  jury,  fore,  and  main  top-masts  up, 
and  the  top-gallant  sails  set  for  top-sails,  and  as  we  had  lost 
sight  of  the  frigate,  I hauled  up  wdth  a fine  breeze,  intending 
to  go  round  Cape  St.  Antonio,  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Cuba;  and  as  we  had  made  all  tolerably  snug,  we 
sought  for  some  refreshment,  having  brought  with  us  only  a 
bag  of  bread  and  a few  pieces  of  salt  junk.  Our  search  hoiv- 
ever,  was  unavailing,  for  though  we  found  a case  of  claret  and 

a quarter  cask  of 


ad  driver,  but  in  a 
Duple  of  hours  we 
st  sight  of  her  al- 
)gether,  and  the 
lase  we  had  not 
■en  for  some  time. 

There’s  a — of  a 
ght  in  the  cabin, 
r,”  said  J ackson, 

1 soon  as  the  hurry 
■ duty  had  some- 
hat  subsided ; “I’ve 
en  down  overhaul- 
g the  lockers  for 
palm  and  needle 
id  some  twine,  in 
e regard  that  the 
st  liftenant  <iidn’t 
ve  us  a sufficient 
lowance  of  time  to 
t my  ditty-bag  a 
3g  with  me,  sir. 
lere’s  four  on  ’em 
th  their  throats 
t from  clew  to 
ring,  and  there’s  a 
ft  of  a soughing 
groaning  abaft  by 
3 rudder-case;  so  that  thinks 
leer,  and  mayhap 


I 


“ You’re  right,  Jackson;  it  may  be  some  poor  Avretch  still  in 
istence,”  said  I;  and  for  the  first  time  from  my  coming  on 
ard  I Avent  below.  The  cabin-deck  Avas  streAved  Avith  a 
riety  of  articles,  and  nearly  in  parallel  lines  to  each  other, 
th  their  arms  tightly  pinioned,  lay  four  bodies,  each  with  the 
ad  nearly  soA'ered  from  the  neck.  The  cabin  Avas  large  and 
ndsome,  and  the  dress  of  the  sufferers  indicated  that  they  had 
in  passengers. 

In  a state  room  on  the  starboard  fore  part  of  the  cabin  lay  a 
de  and  female  in  a most  digusting  position,  as  if  the  fiends 
ighted  in  every  species  of  evil  that  could  possibly  outrage 
man  nature.  They  were  both  dead;  and  beneath  the  bed- 
ice  they  occupied  Avas  a smaller  one,  in  which  w'as  a female 
ild  about  three  years  old,  cruelly  murdered  by  cutting  the 
■oat. 

‘ It’s  aft  here,  sir,  as  the  noise  is,”  said  Jackson  (who  had 
loAved  me  below)  going  to  the  rudder-case.  I Avent  to  the 
Dt  and  listened,  and  certainly  there  were  sounds  of  a peculiar 
id,  but  I thought  they  were  merely  caused  by  the  weiglit  of  the 
ider  on  the  gudgeons,  till,  on  opening  a small  door  of  what 
peared  to  be  a cupboard,  the  upper  part  of  a Imnian  being 


Madeira,  yet  Ave  dis- 
covered nothing — 
not  even  a biscuit — 
in  the  way  of  food. 

Compelled  to  make 
ourselves  content 
upon  the  fare  we 
had,  preparations 
were  made  for  cook- 
ing, and  Avhilst  some 
Avere  attaching 
weights  to  the  mur- 
dered dead  for  the 
purpose  of  sinking 
them,  otliers  Avere 
employed  waslnng 
.aAvay  the  crimson- 
pools  that  stained 
the  polluted  deck. 

I used  my  best  en- 
deavours to  sootiie 
and  tranquillize  the 
inind  of  tlie  wretched 
sufferer,  Avho  still 
existed,  and  gradu- 
ally became  more 
and  more  conscious, 
till  at  length  his  ra- 
te myself.  I’ll  just  tell  the  tionality  returned,  and  lie  proA'cd  to  be  the  mate  of  the  ship, 

and  brother  to  the  captain,  Avho  had  been  murdered  by  the 
pirates.  Everything  that  could  be  done  to  alleAuate  tlie  poor 
felloAv’s  torture  Avas  tided,  but  he  aa'US  so  dreadfully  burnt  (the 
wretches  having  scored  him  like  pork,  rubbed  gunpoAvder  into 
the  interstices, and  then  fired  itoff,)with  other  grievmus  injuries. 

And  perhaps  I may  as  well  relate  here  the  narrative 

which  I obtained  at  intervals,  and  by  disjointed  parts. 

AVe  sailed,”  said  the  mate,  “from  New  1 ork,  and  as  my 


brother  the  captain  had  purchased  some  property  in  Jamaica, 
we  were  bound  to  Montego  Bay,  av here,  Avith  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  a Avife  and  tAvo  daughters,  one  sixteen,  and  the  other 
thirteen,  he  purposed  landing.” 

“But  there  Avas  one  younger  than  you  mention,”  said  I 
Avdthout  making  other  reference,  to  what  I had  before  Avit- 
nessed. 

“Oh  yes,  sir,” replied  he,  “there  were  tAro — t\A'o  dear  in- 
nocents— they  Avere  mine,  sir — they  were  mine — tlie  children 
of  one  AA'ho  died  a short  time  before  aax:  left  Ncav  York;  and 
they  were  going  to  remain  Avith  their  uncle  Avhilst  I was  at  sea. 
I need  not  ask  you  Iioav  you  came  to  know  the  fact  of  theu’ 
being  aboard,  for  the  dreadful  massacre  is  yet  before  my  eyes. 
Oh  God!  that  I could  wipe  away  the  remembrance  of  it  for 
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ever.  Yet  no  I Almighty  Father,  grant  that  the  hour  of  re- 
tribution may  come  and  I am  content  to  suffer  till  that  time. 

“ We  made  a very  fair  passage,  sir,  till  yesterday  afternoon, 
when  the  piractical  schooner  hove  in  sight,  and  not  liking  her 
appearance,  we  carried  on  through  thick  and  thin,  under  the 
vain  hope  of  falling  in  with  some  of  the  British  cruisers.  Oh, 
sir,  had  it  pleased  Providence  to  have  sent  you  to  our  succour 
yesterday — but  I will  not  arraign  the  decrees  of  unerring  wis- 
dom. Yet  when  I think  of  my  murdered  little  ones,  and  all 
dear  relations— all— aU  gone— oh,  sir,  it  is  more  than  my  spirit 
can  endure. 

“ The  schooner  overhauled  us  very  fast,  yet  still  we  cherished 
the  prospect  of  escape  or  succour,  till  in  a sudden  squall,  in 
which  we  did  not  shorten  sail,  our  three  topmasts  came  down, 
and  then  we  sank  into  despair.  The  females  had  been  secreted 
in  the  hold  under  a heap  of  lumber;  and  whilst  I was  looking 
at  the  wreck,  my  brother  came  to  me. 

“ ‘ Amos,’  said  he,  ‘ let  me  commune  with  you  apart,’  and  I 
walked  aft  with  him  in  silence.  ‘Amos,’  continued  he;  and 
there  was  a fierce,  fiery  restlessness  in  his  eyes  as  he 
looked  in  mine;  ‘Amos,’  repeated  he,  ‘our  children,  could 
you  bear  to  see  them,’  and  he  paused  and  grasped  my 
arm  in  a convulsive  clutch.  ‘Amos,  answer  me:  would  it 
not  be  better  that  they  should  die,  than  fall  in  the  power  of  yon 
hellish  gang?’ 

I caught  his  meaning,  but  I could  not  speak.  “ Did  not  the 
chosen  people  of  the  Most  High,”  he  continued,  “save  their 
wives  and  daughters  from  pollution  by — ” he  ceased,  and  a 
sickly  tremor  came  over  him  as  he  felt  terrified  at  his  own 
thoughts. 

“ God  had  departed  from  them,  Daniel,”  said  I,  soothingly; 
“ but  we  do  not  know  that  he  will  visit  us  in  judgement!  Pray 
to  him  in  this  hour  of  peril,  that  his  wratli  be  not  stirred  up 
against  Us!  V/e  must  use  the  means,  Daniel ;i  it  is  for  Him  to 
bless  our  efforts.”  “ Thou  counsellest  well,  Amos,”  returned 
he;  “we  will  use  the  means,  and,”  he  added,  raising  his  hands  to 
heaven,  “Lord  deliver  us  for  thy  name’s  sake!” 

“We  worked  hard  to  clear  the  wreck,  but  the  schooner  was 
alongside  of  us  before  we  had  well  commenced;  and  hi  a few 
minutes  her  boat  full  of  men,  shoved  off  to  board  us.  ‘ Amos,’ 
said  Daniel,  ‘ be  near  me,  my  brother,  and  be  firm.  Yet,  yet,’ 
added  he,  whilst  his  eyes  again  flashed  fiercely,  ‘ I would  not 
torture  them;  and  if  the  lambs  are  to  be  slain — ’ 

“ Peace,  Daniel,”  returned  I;  “ God  sees  not  as  man  sees.” 

“Well,  sir,  the  pirates  boarded  us,  and  then  commenced  a 
series  of  the  most  diabolical  outrages  that  infernal  ingenuity 
f'ould  invent  and  perpetrate.  No  resistance  was  offered;  for  it 
would  have  been  useless.  The  passengers  were  taken  into  the 
cabin,  and  tortured  to  make  confession  where  the  money  was 
concealed.  It  was  in  vain  they  endeavoured  to  appease  the 
wretches,  by  resigning  every  thing.  Some  articles  of  female 
apparel  were  discovered,  and  the  pirate  chief,  his  face  concealed 
beneath  a black  mask,  made  signs  to  one  of  his  followers,  who 
demanded  where  the  owners  were? 

“ To  the  honour  of  the  seamen,  they  resisted  every  attempt 
to  wring  the  secret  from  them;  but  one  of  the  passengers,  a 
poor  weak,  terrified  lad,  under  the  expectation  of  saving 
himself,  betrayed  their  hiding-place,  and  the  next  minute 
his  throat  was  cut,  and  he  lay  a corpse  upon  the  deck. 
Never  shall  I forget  the  look  of  Daniel  when  his  wife  and 
daughters  were  brought  up,  and  tried  to  run  to  him  for  pro- 
tection. Emma  was  just  at  the  age  of  ripening  beauty;  and 
Eliza  was  nearly  as  tall  as  her  sister,  though  not  so  well  favoured 
in  feature.  A motion  from  the  chief,  and  they  were  seized  by 
some  of  his  fiends  in  human  form;  and  when  Daniel  would  have 
rushed  forward  to  attempt  their  rescue,  a blow  from  the  chief’s 
sabre  cut  him  down.  Then  ascended  up  to  heaven  wild  shrieks 
of  horror  and  supplications  for  deliverance. 

“There,  too,  stood  my  innocents — the  wretches, could notthey 
spare  infancy?  Oh  no!  their  feet  were  swift  to  shed  blood — 
although  it  were  the  blood  of  babes!  but  I cannot  speak  of 
them,  sir — they  are  safe  in  another  and  a better  world — whilst 
I! — ay,  the  hour  of  retribution  will  come.  When  Daniel  re- 
covered sensibility,  it  was  to  see  his  daughters  forced  over  the 
gide  into  the  pirates’  bo9t:  and  as  they  clung  to  their  mother, 


who  held  them  with  an  inseparable  grasp,  the  tendons  of  her  arms 
were  divided  by  a sharp  weapon;  and  as  they  still  embraced, 
a ruffian  drew  his  knife  across  my  sister’s  throat,  and  she  was 
a quivering  corpse.  Daniel  was  lashed  down  to  the  ring-bolts— 
powder  was  placed  round  him,  and  exploded,  to  make  hire 
confess  that  money  was  somewhere  in  his  keeping.  For  mysell 
I was  suspended  by  the  wrists  in  the  main  rigging,  and  there 
oh  God!  will  the  scene  never  pass  away  from  my  eyes? — ^there 
sir,  I saw  my  children  practised  on  by  every  hellish  device;  and 
there,  too,  in  my  sight— the  sight  of  a father — the  remorseless 
villains  butchered  them.” 

Here  he  ceased  for  a while,  entirely  overcome  with  the  horroi 
of  recollection,  and  his  convulsive  sobbings  seemed  as  if  thej 
would  rend  his  breast.  In  a short  time  he  grew  more  calm,  and 
proceeded: — 

“ It  would  be  a sickening  task,  sir,  to  detail  all  the  atrocities 
practised  by  these  devils.  Murder  after  murder  followed  ii 
rapid  succession,  and  then  they  commenced  plundering.  Mj 
poor  brother  looked  at  me,  and  then  was,  or  at  least  I though 
there  was  an  expression  of  reproach  upon  his  countenance  as  h( 
mournfully  shook  his  head;  but  he  could  not  speak  as  the  in 
human  wretches  had  cut  out  his  tongue. 

“ Throughout  the  night  did  this  scene  continue;  and  it  grev 
more  and  more  dreadful  when  heightened  by  intoxication 
The  pirate  chief  never  removed  his  hideous  mask — he  hac 
returned  once  to  the  schooner,  but  remained  only  a short  time 
and  when  he  came  back  poor  Daniel  was  cast  loose,  a rope  wai 
rove  through  a block  upon  the  main-stay,  a noose  was  pu 
round  his  neck,  and  he  was  run  up  till  his  convulsive  throe 
ceased,  and  he  was  lowered  down  to  recover.  Three  time 
was  this  repeated;  but  the  third  time  had  effectually  ter 
minated  his  sufferings,  and  he  was  thrown  down  the  skyhgh 
into  the  cabin. 

“ How  I contrived  to  escape  I can  hardly  tell.  I remembe: 
being  cut  down  and  falling  to  the  deck,  where  some  one  dragge( 
me  to  the  companion  hatch ; and  as  they  raised  me  up  for  ! 
launch  down  the  ladder,  a voice  whispered  in  my  ear,  ‘ There’i 
a sail  in  sight — hide  yourself  if  you  can.’  The  next  moment ! 
was  precipitated  below,  and  in  a few  minutes,  finding  no  one  ii 
the  cabin,  I crawled  to  the  place  where  you  found  me,  and  sunl 
into  insensibility.  You  see  the  manner  in  which  I have  beei 
treated;  but  God  will  grant  me  strength  for  the  hour  of  retri 
bution.  I have  prayed  for  it,  sir — the  groanings  of  my  spiri 
have  ascended  up  to  the  throne  of  omnipotence;  I have  implorec 
with  the  pleadings  of  faith — and  I feel  assured,  that  ere  long 
my  petitions  will  be  answered.” 

There  could  be  no  doubt,  that  the  schooner  had  made  th 
frigate  out  before  we  had  caught  sight  of  her,  and  thus  wa 
enabled  to  gain  a considerable  advantage.  “ What  sort  of  i 
man  is  he  you  call  the  pirate  chief  ?”  inquired  I. 

“ Of  his  features  I can  say  nothing;  for  they  were  concealed 
and  consequently  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  his  age,”  re 
plied  the  mate;  “but  he  v/as  of  middle  stature,  well-built,  an< 
active.  Every  signal  or  sign  he  made  showed  the  heart  of  a devil. 

That  night  it  was  calm,  and  for  three  days  we  drifted  at  tin 
mercy  of  the  currents.  Sometimes  a light  air  of  wind  w^-uk 
tantalize  us,  but  it  soon  subsided  again;  and  as  our  stock  o 
provisions  began  seriously  to  decrease  I put  the  men  upon  shor 
allowance.  But  this  was  not  the  worst — our  water  was  nearl} 
gone,  and  under  a vertical  sun  this  was  no  joke. 

On  the  fourth  day,  however,  we  got  a fine  breeze,  and  as  the  fri 
gate  did  not  appear  I determined  to  run  into  the  Havanna  to  ob 
tain  victuals,  and  water,  and  the  next  morning  we  were  safcia; 
anchor  within  the  Moro  Castle,  and  all  hands  busily  at  work 
Unfortunately  I had  no  papers  to  show  my  authority  in  takirif 
charge  of  the  ship ; but,  by  one  of  those  occurrences  which  an 
especially  ordained,  I happened  to  have  my  pocket-book,  con- 
taining  my  commission,  and  a deposition  was  taken  before  the 
authorities  of  the  actual  state  of  the  case, 

The  Spaniards  used  many  pretexts  for  doubting  and  dis- 
crediting the  evidence  of  myself  and  my  men,  for  the  purpose 
of  seizing  the  vessel,  but  the  English  and  American  ofSciai 
residents  promptly  came  to  my  aid,  and  we  were  allowed  tc 
remain  unmolested.  Medical  assistance  was  obtained  for  the 
mate  but  no  persuasions  could  induce  him  to  go  on  shore. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 
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I had  landed  early  one  morning  to  expedite  the  labours  of 
tlie  men,  and  feeling  fatigued,  entered  a coffee-house  to  obtain 
refreshment.  Whilst  sitting  at  the  table  a young  man  in  a 
Spanish  undress  naval  uniform  approached,  and,  stiffly  saluting 
me,  took  his  seat  on  the  opposite  side.  His  age  appeared  to  be 
about  five-and-twenty;  his  face  was  remarkably  liandsome, 
and  there  was  a sort  of  careless  recklessness  in  his  look  which 
characterised  a tar  of  the  old  English  school — in  fact  there  was 
nothing  of  the  Spaniard  about  him  but  his  dress,  and  I very 
soon  became  convinced  by  his  manners  that  he  was  a country- 
man. His  beverage  was  wine;  and  as  he  raised  the  tumbler 
to  his  lips,  he  uttered  in  good  English,  though  with  somewhat 
of  an  Irish  accent,  “ Signor  teniente,  your  health.” 

I bowed  in  token  of  acknowledgment;  and  a conversation  en- 
sued, in  which  he  announced  himself  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  existence  had  been  passed  in  the  United 
States  and  Spanish  America,  and  he  was  then  in  the  personal 
suite  of  the  governor,  with  a rank  of  a first  lieutenant  in  the 
navy.  His  manners  were  extremely  engaging;  but  there  was 
a sort  of  hardened  bravado  at  times  about  him  which  strikingly 
contrasted  with  his  usual  gentlemanly  deportment. 

We  talked  of  our  several  national  services,  ajjd  his  observa- 
tions manifested  acuteness  and  intelligence-  capture  of 

the  Yankee  by  the  pirate  naturally  engaged  some  portion  of 
our  attention,  and  he  listened  to  the  details  with  much  earnest- 
ness. 

At  length  he  proposed  a walk  through  the  city ; but  this  I 
politely  declined,  urging  the  necessity  for  my  speedy  departure 
for  Jamaica,  as  an  efficient  excuse.  The  fact,  however,  was, 
that  I did  not  like  to  commit  myself  with  a man  of  whom  I 
knew  nothing,  and  I was  not  pleased  at  seeing  a seaman  in  any 
3ther  uniform  than  that  of  his  natural  country.  He  accom- 
panied me,  however,  to  the  boat,  and  looking  upon  the  six  men 
:hat  were  at  work,  paid  a high  compliment  to*  their  admirable 
ippearance. 

“ How  many  such  have  you  in  the  frigate?”  inquired  he. 

I replied,  “ Three  hundred  and  twentj’  ” 

“But  you  have  more  than  these  in  the  Yankee,”  said  he; 
‘ strong  as  they  are,  they  are  barely  sufficient  to  handle  her.” 

“ They  do  very  well,”  answered  I,  somewhat  evasively.  “ I 
lave  no  wish  for  more;  especially  as  the  frigate  will,  no  doubt 
)e  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  looking  for  us.” 

“I  shouldlike  very  much  to  run  to  Jamaica  with  you,”  said  he; 
‘the  governor,  I think,  would  grant  me  permission,  if  you 
vould  give  me  a passage.  When  do  you  sail?” 

I told  him,  on  the  following,  day  if  possible;  and  lie  was 
lerfectly  welcome  to  a passage. 

“ Weil,  then,”  added  he,  “ I will  obtain  leave  of  absence,  and 
•e  on  board  in  the  morning :”  and  so  we  parted. 

I completed  all  my  arrangements,  and  by  night  was  ready 
:ir  sea,  intending  to  take  advantage  of  the  land-breeze  in  the 
arly  part  of  the  dawn  to  make  an  offing.  Accordingly,  soon 
fter  sunrise  we  had  sail  upon  the  ship;  the  anchor  was  pur- 
hased,  and  we  stood  out.  A canoe  came  alongside,  and  a note 
as  handed  up  by  a negro,  who  instantly  shoved  off  again.  It 
'as  from  ray  acquaintance  of  the  coffee-house,  stating  the 
vilure  of  his  application  for  leave  of  absence,  and  wishing  me  a 
leasant  passage. 

The  mate  had  been  very  carefully  attended  to;  and  as  most 
c his  injuries  were  of  an  external  nature,  he  found  great  relief 
•om  the  applications  prescribed  by  the  doctor;  nor  was  his 
odily  strength  much  diminished.  He  was  a tall,  robust,  and 
luscular  man,  apparently  of  great  physical  power;  but  he  be- 
nged  to  that  enduring  sect  ffiunded  by  William  Penn,  whose 
Dject  is  peace  and  good-will  to  all. 

We  rounded  Cape  St.  Antonio  in  capital  style,  and  then 
luled  up  for  Jamaica;  but  we  had  light  baffling  winds  and 
ilms  till  nearly  abreast  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  then  we  had 
more  steady. 

It  was  early  one  morning — themaster'smate(hewasan Irish 
mth  of  the  name  of  0’Brien)had  the  watch — and  I was  soundly 
eeping  on  a mattress  upon  the  deck,  dreaming  of  home,  when  I 
It  myself  roughly  shaken,  and  O’Brien,  with  staring  eyes  an 
ger  look,  exclaimed, — “ By  the  powers  but  she’s  there  again, 
r.” 


“ Who’s  there?”  inquired  I,  jumping  up  in  a hurry,  and  ob- 
serving the  men  using  my  glass  to  examine  something'to  wind- 
ward, “ What  is  it,  O’Brien?” 

“Why,  then,  it’s  the  devil  herself,  Mr.- — ~ — replied  he; 


“she’s  got  away  from  the  old  hooker,  and  v, ill  be  down  upon  us 
before  we  can  say  pase.” 

I went  to  the  gangway — took  the  glass,  and  directed  it  towards 
a sail  in-shore  of  us.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  rig,  or  the  cut 
of  her  sails:  a curious  sensation  crept  over  me — it  was  the 
Black  Bloodhound,  and  she  was  standing  out  towards  us.  , The 
atmosphere  was  rather  hazy;  but  I sent  a man  aloft  toseeif  he 
could  discover  any  other  strange  sail,  aud,  he  reported 
several  small  craft  in  with  the  land,  and  a vessel  of  some  -kind 
or  other  on  tlie  lee-bow,  but  he  could  not  make  out  what^  / . , , 

I commimicated  the  circumstance  to  the  American  mate,  who, 
so  far  from  feeling  alarmed,  expressed  considerable  satisfajetipn. 
“ I shall  die,  sir,”  said  he,  “but  the  hour  of  retribution  is.at 
hand.”  I called  the  men  aft,  and  described  the  ine vitable, con- 
sequence of  falling  into  such  murderous  hands,  and  demanded 
whether  they  would  stand  by  me  in  resisting  to  the  last; 

^ “ If  you’ll  ownly  give  orders,  sir,”  said  Jackson,  adyanemg  a 
little  before  the  rest,  “we’ll  hould  on  by  you  for  a highland 
moon;  and  I’m  bless’d  if  we  don’t  larn  the  scoundrels  a trick  or 
two  afore  we’ve  done.  Won’t  us, boys?” 

A brief  assent  announced  their  willingness,  and  we  instantly 
commenced  preparations  for  defence.  I had  found  a couple  of 
eigliteen  pounder  carronades  in  the  hold  whilst  at  Havanna,  and 
got  them  mounted.  There  was  plenty  of  powder  on  board,  but 
no  shot ; and  all  hands  set  immediately  to  work  'to  collect  lang- 
ridge  of  all  kinds  to  atone  for  the  deficiency : iron  hoops  were 
broken  in  small  pieces — glass  bottles  were  in  readiness — spike- 
nails — in  short,  everything  of  an  offensive  nature  that  we 
could  gather  was  tied  up  in  canvass  of  a dimension  to  enter  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns;  and  each  man  amongst  us  had  his  mus- 
ket, a brace  of  pistols,  a bayonet,  and  cutlass.  I gave  the 
American  my  musket  and  bayonet,  reserving  ray  other  arms  to 
myself:  and  thus  we  presented  a formidable  little  band  of 
fifteen,  expecting  an  attack  of  probably  more  than  seventy. 
But  when  I considered  that 

“ Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just,” 

I felt  but  little  apprehensions  as  to  the  result.  The  awning 
was  spread  over  the  quarter-deck,  and  I directed  the  stops,  to 
be  cleverly  stranded  so  that  a strong  jerk  would  bring  the 
whole  of  it  down  together.  Our  carronades  were  loaded,  and 
secured  in  midships,  just  before  the  after-hatchway,  so  that  we 
might,  on  seeing  which  side  the  pirate  would  take,  bring  them 
both  to  bear  together.  A shot  from  his  long  gun,  .that  passed 
over  us,  was  a warning  to  heave-to;  but  we  still  carried  on,  to 
gain  as  much  time  as  possible,  and  induce  him  to  believe  tliat 
we  were  under  great  alarm. 

“ May  I request  a favour,  sir?”  said  Amos,  in  a tone  of  great 
solemnity. 

“ If  it  does  not  interfere  with  my  arrangements,  you  may 
ask,  and  have  all  that  I can  do  for  you,”  replied  I. 

“ It’s  only  to  let  one  of  the  men  reeve  a line  through  that 
block  upon  the  mainstay,  sir,”  said  he,  pointing  aloft  to  the 
block  at  which  his  unfortunate  brother  liad  been  suspended, 
and  which  still  remained  in  its  original  position,  though  I had 
ordered  its  removal.  “ You  may  deem  my  request  a strange 
one,”  added  he:  “but  grant  it  me,  sir;  Jackson,  here,  will  lend 
me  a hand,  and  you  shall  see  tlxat  retribution  will  have  its 
day.” 

I certainly  did  not  much  heed  what  his  intentions  were,  for 
my  thoughts  were  otherwise  too  busily  engaged.;  but  I told 
.Jackson  to  get  the  rope  rove,  as  much  as  anything  to  satisfy 
him,  as  there  seemed  to  be  a sort  of  mysterious  communing 
iKjtween  them.  Another  shot  from  the  schooner  passed  through 
both  topsails;  but  as  the  weather  began  to  thicken,  I still  car- 
ried on,  though  without  the  smallest  hope  or  expectation  oi 
getting  away.  In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  she  ranged  under 
our  lee-quarter,  and  poured  in  a broadside,  which,  however, 
injured  no  one.  My  brave  fellows  had  anticipated  her  jnove- 
ment,  and  the  two  carronades  were  promptly  at  the  midsbJn- 
ports,  covered  over  with  the  boat's  sails. 
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“ Ho — ^the  sliip,  ahoy!”  exclaimed  a voice  from  the  schooner; 
“ heave-to,  and  send  your  boat  aboard  directly.” 

‘‘Ay,  ay,  sir,”  answered  I,  aloud;  but,  whisperingly  added— 
“ Stand  by,  my  men — square  the  mainyard  lubberly  fashion;” 
and  then  aloud—“  Back  the  main-topsail.” 

My  orders  were  well  obeyed — only  a few  of  my  men  appear- 
ing; and  the  pirates,  fancying  we  had  but  little  strength,  and 
knowing  that  there  were  no  guns  when  they  were  last  on  board, 
crowded  the  nettings  and  rigging  to  have  a look  at  us ; they 
were  so  close  that  we  could  hear  even  the  tread  of  the  men  upon 
her  deck;  when  suddenly  luffing  up  (as  the  schooner  had  forged 
a-head  so  as  to  be  abreast  the  fore- channels),  I gave  the  word 
“fire  !”  The  carronades  were  admirably  pointed  and  the  exe- 
cution they  did  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectation.  The 
schooner  filled  her  topsail,  and  stood  on  till  she  brought  us  in 
line  with  her  stern,  and  then  her  long  gun  was  pointed  abaft, 
and  cut  us  up  most  miserably— the  shots  ploughing  the  deck, 
and  tearing  and  rending  everything  before  them — but  still  with- 
out wounding  a single  individual;  for,  except  myself  and  the 
man  at  the  helm,  every  soul  else  was  in  the  hold. 

I concluded  that  she  meant  to  sink  us;  and  as  some  of  the 
shots  struck  the  ship  below  the  breast-hooks,  she  made  a good 
deal  of  water:  but  the  men  were  prompt  with  such  materials 
as  they  could  find  for  plugs,  and  there  was  no  immediate  dan- 
ger. Finding,  however,  tliat  we  made  no  further  resistance,  he 
got  out  two  large  boats,  and  going  about,  kept  them  out  of 
sight  to  windward,  and  stood  towards  us  till  he  got  within  half 
a cable’s  length  of  our  weather-bow,  when  he  again  tacked, 
and  the  boats,  filled  with  men,  shoved  off  to  board  us.  Hastily 
scanning  the  armament  with  my  glass,  I distinctly  saw  thepi- 
rate  chief  in  a black  mask,  and  should  have  taken  him  fir  a 
negro,  had  not  Amos  exclaimed,  in  a suppressed  voice, — “ It  is 
he — he  comes — and  the  hour  of  retribution  has  arrived.’’ 

My  carronades  had  been  reloaded,  and  my  gallant  fellows, 
with  incredible  speed,  dragged  them  forward  to  the  middle  port, 
which  was  closed.  It  was  a moment  of  fearful  excitement — the 
boats  were  close  to  us,  nearly  under  the  bows — when  open  flew 
the  port,  and  they  got  the  full  benefit  of  the  discharge — ^killing, 
and  crashing,  a nd  wounding,  but  we  could  only  fire  one  gun 
before  the  wretches  were  scrambling  up  the  head,  and  on  to  the 
forecastle. 

I bad  retreated  with  my  men  to  the  larboard  waist,  so  as 
to  place  the  long  boat  between  us  and  the  assailants,  and  di- 
rected them  to  be  sure  of  their  aim,  and  fire — they  did  so, 
and  ten  of  the  pirates  fell  to  rise  no  more,  “Now  lads,” 
shouted  I,  “your  pistols  and  cutlasses,  and  the  day’s  our 
own. 

We  made  a desperate  rush  a sharp  hand-to-hand  struggle 
ensued,  and  we  were  the  victors,  having  the  Black  Blood- 
hound himself  among  the  prisoners.  In  an  instant  the  Ame- 
rican darted  at  him,  tore  the  mask  from  his  face,  and  I 
beheld  the  handsome  features  of  my  coffee-house  acquain- 
tance at  Havanna.  I had  not  a moment,  however,  to  bestow 
upon  the  recognition  so  as  to  renew  our  intimacy,  for  about  a 
dozen  men  had  crowded  back  into  one  of  the  boats,  and  were 
making  off  on  their  return  to  the  schooner. — The  second car- 
ronade,  however,  speedily  supplied  the  place  of  that  which 
had  been  discharged,  and  pointing  it  myself  I awaited  the 
dispersion  of  smoke  to  ascertain  the  issue.  On  its  clear- 
ing away,  I saw  the  boat  filled  with  water,  and  the  men  who 
yet  lived  were  swimming  around  her. 

A loud  shout  abaft  now  attracted  my  attention,  but 
the  smoke  from  the  gun  still  clung  to  the  rigging  aloft,  yet  I 
could  indistinctly  see  the  American  and  Jackson,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  men,  clustered  together  at  the  gangway,  and  follow- 
ing the  direction  of  their  looks  up  to  the  mainstay,  there  was 
the  body  of  the  Black  Bloodhound  writhing  in  the  convulsive 
agonies  of  death — Amos  was  right — his  hour  of  retribution 
had  come. 

I hastily  ran'  aft  to  stay  this  illegal  execution,  but  was  too 
late — the  carcase,  which  but  a few  minutes  before  had  been 
full  of  life  and  animation,  now  hung  suspended  without  mo- 
tion— the  vital  principle  had  fled 

Amos  knelt  upon  the  deck,  the  blood  flowing  freely  from 
fresh  wounds  he  had  received  in  his  breast  and  on  his  head, 


and  presenting  a most  ghastly  spectacle.  “ Lord,  now  let  thi 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace,”  uttered  he,  in  a low  but  fer 
vent  tone;  “ Thou  heardest  my  petition,  and  hast  grantee 
the  prayer  thereof,  blessed  be  thy  holy  name.”  . I shudderee 
to  hear  the  name  of  the  Deity  addressed  in  terms  of  grati 
tude  for  the  indulgence  of  revenge,  and  should  have  express 
ed  my  disgust,  but  a shot  from  the  pirate  came  crashing 
through  the  bows — and  Amos  lay  at  my  feet  a headles: 
corpse. 

“ The  schooner  means  boarding,  sir,”  shouted  O’  Brier 
“ Uphelm,  1”  cried  I, running  aft-r-“  tend  the  braces  men,  an( 
trim  the  sails,  as  she  gathers  good  way.”  The  ship  payed  of] 
and  the  schooner,  observing  our  manoeuvre,  gave  us  a broad 
side  that  scratched  two  of  my  men  out  of  the  book  of  life,  ant 
wounded  three  others.  I must  own  that  a sickness  of  hear 
came  over  me  when  I witnessed  this  destruction  of  so  man; 
of  my  gallant  band;  but  Jackson  suddenly  aroused  me  b; 
a shout — “the  ship,  sir, — the  frigate— hurrah  I knew  ouh 
Ironsides  (the  name  by  which  the  captain  went  among  thes 
men)  wouldn’t  leave  us — hurrah  boys  I — every  b— — — ; 
rogue  on  ’em  will  be  strung  up  just  like  ingons.” 

I looked,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  dashing  era! 
emerging  from  the  fog,  under  a heavy  press,  and  comini 
down  to  our  rescue.  One  of  the  pirate’s  boats  was  yet  lyini 
under  our  bows— the  frigate  was  too  close  for  the  schooner  t 
get  away;  so  manning  the  boat;  with  six  men,  I prepared  ti 
board 

In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  I stood  upon  the  pirate’; 
deck — no  creature  was  to  be  seen,  but  mangled  dead  am 
wounded  lay  in  all  directions.  I brought  the  vessel  to  th! 
wind,  lashed  her  helm  a-lee,  and  then  went  into  the  cabi 
urged  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  th 
young  females. 

They  were  there — the  eldest  was  sitting  crouched  in  a con 
ner  her  long  hair  hanging  over  her  neck  and  bosom,  and  hej 
eyes  wildly  glaring  with  unnatural  ferocity.  The^  youngel 
was  extended  at  full  length,  with  her  head  resting  in  her  sisi 
ter’s  lap,  and  her  face  turned  up  with  a fixed  expression  o| 
the  countenance  of  the  elder.  I spoke  soothingly,  but  tbj 
only  answer  returned  was  an  hysteric  laugh — alas ! one  wa 
a maniac,  and  the  other  a corpse  ! j 

The  boats  from  the  frigate  boarded  us  soon  after,  and  m| 
command  was  transferred  from  the  Yankee  to  the  schoonCj 
— the  body  of  the  chief  still  hung  at  the  mainstay,  nor  woulj 

Captain  — — suffer  it  to  be  lowered  down — and  a fa.] 

breeze  springing  up,  we  steered  lor  Jamaica;  and  enterei 
Montego  Bay  with  the  human  sacrifice  still  exposed.  U[ 
wards  of  forty  of  the  pirates  had  been  killed  or  woimde 
the  rest  expiated  their  crimes  on  the  gallows.  The  youn 
surviving  female  of  the  American  family  never  properly  rc 
covered  her  reason,  but  she  inherited  the  property  of  her  fi 
ther,  and  lived  on  it  many  years,  refusing  every  offer  of  rnai 
riage  that  was  made  her.  : 

The  uncle  and  niece  were  buried  in  the  same  grave.  Tl) 
planters  very  handsomely  presented  me  with  a,  valuable  gob 
mounted  sword,  and  the  men  with  ten  doubloons  each : thj 
beautiful  craft  was  purchased  into  the  service,  raised  upoi 
and  spoiled ; and  the  body  of  the  pirate  chief,  enclosed  in  a 
iron  frame,  was  suspended  from  a gibbet  just  above  high  m 
ter  mark — a signal  instance  of  just  Retribution. 


SWIMMING.  I 

The  French  minister  of  marines  has  made  it  imperativ 
that  aU  men,  of  whatever  rank,  employed  in  the  naval  servici 
should  be  able  to  swim. 


BRED  TO  THE  SEA.  . j 

The  late  Captain  O’Byrne,  of  gambling  memory,  havic 
made  a bet  on  the  subject  of  Admiral  Payne,  wrote  the  foUov 
ing  note : — , ^ 

“ Dear  Payne, — Pray  were  you  bred  to  the  sea?”  To  whi( 
the  following  answer  was  returned : “Dear  O’Byrne, — No;  ’oi 
the  sea  was  bread  to  me.” 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 
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LOSS  OF  THE  BETSEY 

The  sloop  Betsey,  commanded  by  Philip  Aubin,  ana  oound 
or  Surinam,  sailed  from  Carlisle  Bay,  in  the  Island  of  Barba- 
loes,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1756.  The  vessel  was  about  eighty 
ons  burthen,  built  entirely  of  cedar,  and  freighted  by  Messrs, 
loscoe  and  Nyles,  merchants,  of  Bridgetown,  with  a cargo 
insisting  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  and  horses.  The  latter 
)art  of  the  cargo  was  in  consequence  of  a law  which  the  Dutch 
massed,  that  no  English  vessel  should  be  permitted  to  trade 
rith  the  colony,  unless  horses  constituted  a part  of  her  cargo, 
,s  they  were  then  greatly  in  want  of  a supply  of  these  animals ; 
,nd  this  condition  was  so  rigidly  enforced  by  the  Dutch,  tliat 
f the  horses  chanced  to  die  on  the  passage,  the  master  of  the 


vessel  was  obliged  to  preserve  the  ears  and  hoofs  of  the  animals, 
and  to  make  oath,  upon  entering  the  port  of  Surinam,  that  they 
were  alive  when  he  embarked  and  destined  for  that  colony. 

The  coast  of  Surinam,  Berbice,  Demerara,  Oronooka,  and  all 
the  adjacent  ports  are  low  lands,  and  inundated  by  large  rivers 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea.  All  along  this  coast 
the  bottom  is  composed  of  a kind  of  mud  or  clay,  in  which'the 
anchors  sink  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  fathoms,  and  upon 
which  the  keel  sometimes  strikes  without  stopping  the  vessel. 
The  sloop  being  at  anchor  three  leagues  and  a half  from  the 
shore,  in  five  fathoms  water,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Demerara 
bearing  S.  by  S.W.,  and  it  being  the  rainy  season,  the  crew 
drew  up  water  from  the  sea  for  their  use,  which  was  as  sweet 
and  good  as  river  water.  The  current  occasioned  by  the  trade 
winds,  and  the  numerous  rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea.  c irrieii 
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lein  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  towards  the  West  and 
'orth-west. 

In  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  August,  they  were  tacking  about 
etireen  the  latitudes  of  ten  and  twelve  degrees  north,  with  a 
■esh  breeze,  which  obliged  them  to  reef  the  sails.  At  midnight 
le  captain  found  that  the  wind  increased  in  proportion  as  tlie 
lOon,  which  was  then  on  the  wane,  rose  above  the  horizon, 
ad  that  the  sloop,  which  was  deeply  laden,  laboured  excessively; 
e therefore  would  not  retire  to  rest  until  the  weather  became 
lore  moderate,  but  told  his  mate,  whose  name  was  Williams, 
) bring  him  a bottle  ofbecir,  and  both  of  them  sat  down.  While 
lus  occupied,  the  vessel  suddenly  turned  with  her  broadside  to 
indward.  The  captain  called  to  one  of  the  seamen  to  ])ut  the 
elm  a- weather,  but  he  replied  it  had  been  so  for  some  time;  he 
len  directed  the  mate  to  see  if  the  cord  was  not  entangled,  but 


le  answered  that  it  was  not.  At  this  instant  the  vessel  swung 
ound  with  her  head  to  the  sea  and  plunged,  and  immeduUely 
ler  head  filled  in  such  a manner  that  she  could  not jise  above 
he  surf,  which  broke  over  them  to  the  height  of  the  anchor- 
docks;  and  they  were  very  soon  up  to  their  necks  in  water, 
ind  everything  in  the  cabin  was  washed  away,  while  some  oi 
he  crew,  which  consisted  of  nine  men,  were  drowned  in  their 
lammocks  without  uttering  a cry  or  groan.  When  the  wave 
lad  passed  the  captain  took  the  hatchet  that  was  hanging  up 
rear  the  fire-place,  to  cut  away  the  shrouds,  so  as  to  pro'rent 
the  ship  from  upsetting,  but  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  llie 
Tcsscl  upset  and  turned  over  again,  with  her  masts  and  sails  in 
the  water;  the  horses  rolled  one  over  the  other  and  were 
rlrov/ned,  forming  altogether  a spectacle  the  most  melancholy 
that  can  be  conceived. 
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They  had  but  one  small  boat,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  feet 
in  length,  and  she  was  fixed,  with  a cable  coiled  inside  of  her, 
between  the  pump  and  the  side  of  the  ship.  Providentially  for 
their  preservation,  there  was  no  occasion  to  lash  her  fast,  but 
at  this  time  they  entertained  no  hope  of  seeing  her  again,  as 
the  large  cable  within  her,  togetlier  with  the  weight  of  the 
horses  and  their  stalls,  entangled  one  among  another,  prevented 
her  from  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

In  this  dreadful  situation,  holding  on  by  the  shrouds,  and, 
slipping  off  his  clothes,  the  captain  looked  around  him  for 
some  plank  or  empty  box,  by  which  he  might  preserve  his  life 
as  long  as  it  should  please  the  Almighty,  when  he  perceived 
his  mate  and  two  seamen  hanging  by  a rope,  and  imploring 
God  to  receive  their  souls.  He  then  advised  them  to  undress, 
as  he  had  done,  and  to  endeavour  to  seize  the  first  object  that 
could  assist  them  in  preserving  their  lives.  Williams,  the  mate, 
followed  his  advice,  stripped  himself  quite  naked,  and  instantly 
betook  himself  to  swimming,  at  the  same  time  looking  out  for 
anything  >)e  could  find.  He  had  not  been  in  the  water  many 
minutes,  before  he  cried  out  “ Here  is  the  boat,  keel  upper- 
most!” upon  which  the  captain  immediately  swam  to  him,  and 
found  him  holding  on  to  the  boat  by  the  keel.  They  then  set  to 
work  to  turn  her,  but  their  exertions  were  unavailing,  till  at 
length  Williams,  who  was  the  strongest  and  heaviest  man  of 
the  two,  contrived  to  set  his  feet  against  the  gunwale  of  the 
boat,  while  he  laid  hold*of  the  keel  with  his  hands,  and  with  a 
violent  effort  nearly  succeeded  in  turning  her.  The  captain 
being  to  windward,  pushed  and  lifted  her  up  with  his  shoulders 
on  the  opposite  side,  till  at  lengtli,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
surf,  they  turned  her  over;  but  she  was  full  of  water.  The 
captain  then  got  into  her,  and  endeavoured,  by  means  of  a rope 
belonging  to  the  rigging,  to  draw  her  to  the  mast  of  the  vessel, 
as,  in  the  intervals  between  the  waves,  the  mast  always  rose 
to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  water.  He 
passed  the  end  of  the  rope  fastened  to  the  boat  once  round 
the  head  of  the  mast,  keeping  hold  of  the  end;  and  each  time 
that  the  mast  rose  out  of  the  water,  it  lifted  up  both  him 
and  the  boat : he  then  let  go  the  rope,  and  by  this  expedient 
the  boat  was  about  three-fourths  emptied;  but  having  nothing 
to  enable  him  to  disengage  her  from  the  mast  and  shrouds,  they 
fell  down  upon  him,  driving  him  and  the  boat  again  under 
water. 

After  repeated  attempts  to  empty  her,  in  which  he  was 
cruelly  wounded  and  bruised,  he  began  to  haul  the  boat,  thus 
filled  Avith  water,  towards  the  vessel  by  the  shrouds ; but,  by 
this  time,  the  sloop  had  sunk  to  such  a depth,  that  only  a 
small  part  of  her  stern  was  visible,  upon  AA’^hich  the  mate  and 
tAvo  other  seamen  were  holding  fast  by  a rope.  He  then  threAv 
himself  into  the  water,^  with  the  rope  that  Avas  attached  to  the 
boat  in  his  mouth,  and  swam  towards  them,  to  give  them  the 
end  of  the  rope  to  lay  hold  of,  in  the  hope  that  by  their 
united  strength  they  Avould  be  able  to  haul  the  boat  over  the 
stern  of  the  vessel,  to  aoconiiplish  which  they  exerted  their  ut- 
most efforts;  and  at  this  instant  the  captain  nearly  had  his 
thigh  broken  by  a shock  of  the  boat,  as  he  was  between  her 
and  the  ship.  At  length  they  succeeded  in  hauling  her  over 
the  stern,  but  in  this  manoeuvre  they  had  the  misfortune  to 
break  a hole  in  her  bottom.  The  captain,  as  soon  as  his  thigh 
was  a little  recovered  from  the  bloAv,  jumped  into  her  Avith  one 
of  the  men,  and  stopped  the  leak  with  a piece  of  his  coarse 
shirt.  This  man  not  being  enabled  to  SAvim,  had  not  stripped 
like  the  others,  and  had  thus  preserved  his  coarse  shirt,  a knife 
that  was  in  his  pocket,  and  an  enormous  hat  in  the  Dutch 
fashion.  The  boat  being  fastened  to  the  rigging,  was  no  sooner 
cleared  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  water,  than  the  captain’s 
dog  came  to  them,  running  along  the  gunwale;  they  took 
him  in,  and  returned  thanks  to  Providence  for  thus  sending  pro- 
vision for  a time  of  necessity.  A moment  after  the  dog  had 
entered,  the  rope  broke  Avith  a jerk  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
boat  drifted  aAvay,  leaving  the  mate  and  the  other  seamen  hang- 
ing to  the  wreck.  The  mate  had  fortunately  found  a small 
spare  topmast,  which  afterwards  serA^ed  them  for  a rudder,  and 
with  this  they  swam  to  the  boat,  where  they  Avere  assisted  in 
hj  the  others,  and  soon  afterwards  they  lost  sight  of  their  ill- 
fated  bark. 


It  was  then  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  as  they  judged 
by  the  dawn  of  day,  which  was  then  beginning  to  appear,  so  ^ 
that  about  two  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  calamity  that  had  I 
compelled  them  to  abandon  their  vessel.  That  which  prevenied 
her  foundering  sooner,  was  their  having  on  board  about  a him-  j 
dred  and  fifty  barrels  of  biscuit,  as  many  or  more  sacks  of  flour.  ,{ 
and  three  hundred  firkins  of  butter,  all  of  which  floated  upoa  the  ' 
water,  and  Avere  soaked  through  but  slowly.  As  soon  as  tnev 
were  clear  of  the  wreck,  they  kept  the  boat  before  the  wind  , 
as  well  as  they  could;  and  when  it  grew  light,  they  perceived 
several  articles  that  had  floated  from  the  vessel.  Soon  after  ' 
the  captain  suav  his  box  of  clothes  and  linen,  which  had  been  i 
carried  out  of  the  cabin  by  the  violence  of  the  waves.  This 
unexpected  circumstance  gave  great  joy,  as  the  box  contained 
some  bottles  of  orange  and  lime  juice,  a few  pounds  of  chocolate, 
sugar,  &c.  Reaching  over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  they  laid 
hold  of  the  box,  and  made  use  of  every  effort  to  open  it  on  the 
Avater,  for  they  could  not  think  of  getting  into  the  boat  a box 
of  size  and  Aveight  sufficient  to  sink  her;  but  in  spite  of  all 
their  endeavours,  they  were,  to  their  unutterable  disappoint- 
ment, obliged  to  leave  it  behind,  with  all  the  good  things  it 
contained;  and  to  add  to  their  distress,  the  efibrts  thej'^ liadii 
made  to  accomplish  what  they  desired,  had  almost  filled  their 
boat  Avith  Avater,  and  had  more  than  once  nearly  sunk  her.  I 

They  however  had  the  good  fortune  to  pick  up  thirteen! 
onions,  but  were  unable  to  reach  any  more,  although  they  saAv ' 
many.  These  thirteen  onions  and  the  dog,  without  a single 
drop  of  fresh  Avater,  or  any  liquor  whatever,  were  all  that  they 
had  to  subsist  upon;  and  they  were  at  that  time,  according  to 
the  computation  of  the  captain,  about  fifty  leagues  from  liTnd, 
having  neither  masts,  sails,  nor  oars  to  direct  them,  nor  anyf 
description  of  article,  except  the  knife  of  a sailor  who  could  not' 
sAvim,  his  shirt,  a piece  of  which  they  had  already  used  to  stopj 
the  leak  in  their  boat,  and  his  wide  trousers.  Tliis  day  they' 
cut  the  remainder  of  his  shirt  into  strips,  which  they  twisted' 
for  rigging,  and  then  went  to  work,  alternately,  to  loosen  the 
planks  Avith  which  the  boat  was  lined,  by  dint  of  time  and  , 
patience,  cutting  round  the  heads  of  the  nails  that  fastened] 
them.  Of  these  planks  they  made  a kind  of  mast,  which  they!' 
fixed,  by  tying  it  to  the  foremost  bench;  a piece  of  board  wass 
substituted  for  a yard,  to  which  they  fastened  the  two  parts  1 
of  the  trousers  Avhich  served  for  sails,  and  assisted  in  keeping  > 
the  boat  before  the  wind,  while  they  steered  with  the  smalli? 
topmast,  Avliich  the  mate  had  brought  on  board.  ; 

As  the  pieces  of  plank  which  they  had  detached  from  the  inside!? 
of  the  boat  were  too  short,  and  were  not  sufficient  to  go  quitef; 
round  the  edge,  they  were  obliged,  when  the  sea  ran  very  high, 
to  lie  down  several  times  along  the  gunwale  on  each  side,  with' 
their  backs  to  the  water,  in  order  to  prevent  the  waves  fromj 
entering  the  boat;  and  thus  with  their  bodies  to  repel  the  surf,; 
Avhilst  the  other,  Avith  the  Dutch  hat,  was  eonstantfy  employed! 
in  baling  out  the  water;  besides  which  the  boat  continued  to; 
make  water  at  the  leak,  which  they  were  unable  to  s,top 
entirely. 

It  Avas  in  this  melancholy  situation,  and  all  of  them  quite 
naked,  that  they  kept  the  boat  before  the  wind  as  well  as  they  i 
could.  The  night  of  the  first  day  after  their  shipwreck! 
arrived  before  they  had  well  completed  their  sail;  but  although  | 
it  became  quite  dark,  they  contrived  to  keep  the  boat  running  1 
before  the  wind  at  the  rate  of  about  a league  an  hour.  The , 
second  day  Avas  more  calm;  they  each  ate  an  onion,  at  different 
times,  and  soon  began  to  feel  the  effect  of  thirst.  ToAvards, 
night  the  wind  became  Auolent  and  variable,  sometimes  bloAving ! 
from  the  north,  which  caused  them  great  uneasiness,  as  they!, 
Avere  then  obliged  to  steer  south,  in  order  to  keep  the  boat  j 
before  the  wind,  and  their  only  hope  of  being  saved  was  pii ! 
their  proceeding  from  east  to  west.  , iJ 

On  the  third  day  their  sufferings  Avere  excessive,  as  they  had  j 
not  onl}'-  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  in  themselves  sufficiently  . 
painful,  but  also  the  heat  of  the  sun,  AAffiich  scorched  them  in 
such  a manner,  that  from  the  neck  to  the  feet  their  skin  was 
as  red  and  as  full  of  blisters  as  if  they  had  been  burned  by  a ; 
fire.  Smarting  under  this  accumulation  of  bodily  pain,  the  j 
captain  seized  the  dog,  and  plunged  the  knife  into  his  throat.  ' 
They  caught  his  blood  in  the  hat,  receiving  in  their  hands  aud  , 
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drinking  what  ran  over,  and  then  drinking  in  turn  out  of  the 
hat,  with  which  they  felt  themselves  very  much  refreshed. 

The  fourth  day  the  wind  was  extremely  violent,  and  the  sea 
very  high,  so  that  they  were  more  than  once  on  the  point  of 
perishing,  it  was  on  this  day,  in  particular,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  make  a rampart  of  their  bodies  to  repel  the  waves. 
About  noon  a ray  of  hope  dawned  upon  them,  but  only  to  ex- 
perience bitter  disappointment.  They  perceived  a sloop,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Southey,  a particular  friend  of  Captain 
Aubin,  Avhich,  like  the  Betsey,  belonged  to  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  and  was  bound  for  Demerara;  and  this  vessel  came  so 
near  that  they  could  see  the  crew  walking  upon  the  deck,  and 
shouted  to  them;  but  unfortunately  they  were  neither  seen  nor 
lieard.  Being  obliged  by  the  violence  of  the  gale  to  keep  the 
boat  before  the  wind,  for  fear  of  foundering,  they  had  passed 
her  a great  distance  before  she  crossed  them,  the  sloop  steering 
direct  south,  and  they  bearing  away  to  the  west.  This  disap- 
pointment so  discouraged  the  two  seamen,  that  they  refused  to 
make  any  more  exertions  to  save  their  lives;  in  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  said,  one  of  them  would  do  nothing,  not  even  bale  out 
the  water  which  was  every  minute  gaining  upon  them.  In 
vain  did  the  captain  have  recourse  to  entreaties,  and,  falling  on 
his  knees,  implored  the  assistance  of  the  obdurate  seaman ; he 
emained  unmoved;  till  at  length  the  captain  and  mate  pre- 
vailed by  threatening  to  kill  them  instantly  with  the  topmast, 
vhich  they  used  to  steer  by,  and  to  kill  themselves  after  wards, 
n order  to  put  a period  to  their  misery.  This  menace  seemed 
0 make  some  impression  on  them,  and  they  resumed  their  oc- 
upation  of  baling  as  before. 

The  captain  this  day  set  the  others  the  example  of  eating 
piece  of  the  dog  with  some  onions  : it  was  with  great  diffi- 
ulty  that  he  swallowed  a few  mouthfuls,  but  in  the  course 
an  hour  afterwards  he  felt  that  this  small  morsel  of  food 
ad  given  them  new  vigour.  The  mate,  who  was  of  a much 
tronger  constitution,  ate  more.  One  of  the  men  also  tasted 
i, ; but  the  other,  whose  name  was  Comings,  absolutely  refused 
D swallow  a morsel,  protesting  that  he  could  not. 

The  fifth  day  was  more  calm,  and  the  sea  much  smoother. 
d day-break  they  perceived  an  enormous  shark,  full  as  large 
3 the  boat,  which  followed  them  for  several  hours  as  a prey 
jat  was  evidently  destined  for  him  : they  also  found  in  the 
oat  a flying  fish,  which  had  dropped  there  during  the  night ; 
lis  they  divided  into  four  parts,  which  they  chewed  to 
loisten  their  mouths,  and  it  proved  a very  seasonable  relief, 
lough  so  little  inadequate  to  their  necessities,  that  on  this 
iy,  when  pressed  with  hunger  and  despair,  the  mate,  Wil- 
ams,  had  the  generosity  to  exhort  his  companions  to  cut  off 
piece  of  his  thigh,  in  order  to  refresh  themselves  with  the 
ood  and  support  life.  The  wind  freshened  during  the  night, 
id  they  had  several  heavy  showers,  when  they  tried  to  get 
me  rain-water  by  wringing  the  trousers  which  served  them 
r a sail,  but  when  they  caught  it  in  their  mouths 
proved  to  be  as  salt  as  that  of  the  sea,  the  men’s  clothes 
wing  been  oo  often  soaked  with  sea- water,  that  they,  as  well 
the  hat,  were  impregnated  with  salt.  They  had,  therefore 
> other  resource,  but  to  open  their  mouths,  and  catch  the 
•ops  of  rain  as  they  fell  upon  their  tongues  to  cool  them  ; 
ter  the  shower  was  over  they  again  fastened  the  trousers 
the  mast. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  seamen,  notwithstanding  all  the  re- 
DDstrances  of  the  captain  and  mate,  persisted  in  drinking 
I'water,  which  purged  them  so  excessively  that  they  fell 
to  a kind  of  delirium,  and  were  no  longer  of  the  slightest 
rvice  in  managing  iheir  frail  bark.  As  for  the  others,  they 
ch  kept  a nail  intheir  mouths, and, from  time  to  time,  sprink- 
l their  heads  with  water  to  cool  them  ; from  these  ablutions 
sy  found  their  heads  were  more  easy,  and  themselves  gene- 

Illy  better.  They  also  tried  several  times  to  eat  of  the  dog’s 
sh  with  a morsel  of  onion,  and  thought  themselves  fortu- 
te  if  they  could  get  down  three  or  four  mouthfuls. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  weather  was  fine,  with  a moderate 
2eze,  and  the  sea  perfectly  calm.  The  two  men  who  had 
ink  sea-water  grew  so  weak  about  uoon  that  they  began  to 
k wildly,  like  those  who  are  light-headed,  not  knowing  any 
iger  whether  they  were  at  sea  or  on  shore.  The  captain 
i mate  were  also  so  weak  that  they  could  hardly  stand  on 


their  legs,  or  steer  the  boat  in  their  turns,  much  less  bale 
the  water  from  the  boat,  which  now  made  considerably  at  tiie 
leak. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day,  John  Comings  died,  and 
about  three  hours  afterwards  the  other  seaman,  George  Simp- 
sou,  also  expired.  That  same  evening,  just  before  the  sun 
had  withdrawn  his  light,  they  had  the  inexpressible  satisfac- 
tion of  discovering  the  high  lands  on  the  west  point  of  the 
island  of  Tobago.  Hope  inspired  them  with  courage  and  in- 
fused new  strength  iuto  their  limbs.  They  kept  the  head  ot 
the  boat  towards  the  land  all  night,  with  a light  breeze  and  a 
strong  current,  which  was  in  their  favour.  The  captain  and 
mate  were  that  night  in  an  extraordinary  situation  ; their 
two  comrades  lying  dead  before  them,  with  the  land  in  sight, 
having  very  little  wind  to  approach  it,  and  being  assisted 
only  by  the  current  which  drove  strongly  to  westward.  In 
the  morning,  according  to  their  own  computation,  they  w^ere 
not  more  than  five  or  six  leagues  from  the  land,  and  that 
happy  day  was  the  last  of  their  sufferings  at  sea.  They  kept 
steering  the  boat  the  whole  day  towards  the  shore,  though 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  stand.  Towards  evening  the 
wind  lulled,  and  at  night  it  was  a perfect  calm  ; but  about 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  current  cast  them  on  the 
beach  of  the  island  of  Tobago,  at  the  foot  of  a high  shore  be- 
tween Little  Tobago  and  Man-of-War  Bay,  which  is  the 
easternmost  part  of  the  island.  The  boat  soon  bulged  w ith  the 
shock,  and  her  two  fortunate  occupants  crawled  to  the  shore, 
leaving  the  bodies  of  their  two  deceased  comrades  in  the  boat, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  dog,  which,  by  this  time,  had  be- 
come quite  putrid. 

They  clambered  as  well  as  they  could,  on  all-fours  along  the 
high  coast,  which  rose  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  hundred  feet.  A great  number  of  leaves  had 
fallen  on  the  place  where  they  were,  from  the  numerous  trees 
which  grew  ov’er  their  heads,  and  these  they  collected  to  lay 
down  upon  while  they  waited  for  the  coming  daylight.  As 
the  dawn  appeared  they  began  to  search  for  water,  and  fouua 
some  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  but  it  was  brackish,  and  not 
fit  to  drink.  They  also  found  on  the  rocks  several  kinds  of 
shell-fish,  some  of  which  they  broke  open  with  a stone,  and 
chewed  them  to  moisten  their  mouths. 

Between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  they  were 
perceived  by  a young  Caraib,  who  was  alternately  swimming 
and  walking  tow'ards  the  boat.  As  soon  as  he  had  reached  it, 
he  called  his  companions  with  loud  shouts,  at  the  same  time 
making  signs  of  the  greatest  compassion.  His  comrades  in- 
stantly followed  him,  and  swam  towards  the  captain  and 
mate,  whom  they  had  perceived  almost  at  the  same  time. 
The  eldest  of  the  party,  a man  apparently  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  approached  them  with  the  two  youngest,  whom  they 
afterwards  learned  were  his  son  and  son-in-law.  At  the  sight 
of  the  poor  sufferers,  these  compassionate  men  burst  into 
tears,  while  the  captain  endeavoured,  by  words  and  signs,  to 
make  them  comprehend  that  he  and  his  mate  had  been  at  sea 
for  nine  days,  in  want  of  everything.  The  Caraibs  understood 
a few  French  words,  and  signified  that  they  would  fetch  a 
boat  to  convey  them  to  their  dwelling.  The  old  man  then 
took  a handkerchief  from  his  head,  nr^d  tied  round  the  cap- 
tain’s head,  and  one  of  the  young  Cara'bs  gave  Williams  his 
straw  hat ; the  other  swam  round  a pr-jjecting  rock  and 
brought  them  a calabash  of  fresh  water,  some  cakes  of  cas- 
sova,  and  a piece  of  boiled  fish  ; but  they  had  been  so  long  with- 
out food  that  they  were  unable  to  eat  any.  Tlie  two  others 
took  the  corpses  out  of  the  boat  and  laid  them  upon  the  rock, 
after  which  all  three  of  them  hauled  the  boat  out  of  the 
water.  They  then  departed  to  fetch  their  canoe,  leaving  the 
poor  shipwrecked  mariners  with  every  mark  of  the  utmost 
compassion. 

About  noon  they  returned  in  their  canoe,  to  the  number  of 
six,  and  brought  with  them,  in  an  earthen  pot,  something  re- 
sembling soup,  which  they  thought  to  be  delicious.  Of  this 
they  partook,  but  the  captain’s  stomach  was  so  weak  that  he 
immediately  cast  it  up  again.  In  less  then  two  hours  they 
arrived  at  IVIan-of-War  Bav,  where  the  huts  of  the  Caraibs 
were  situate.  They  had  only  one  hammock,  in  which  the  hos- 
pitable natives  laid  the  captain,  while  the  women,  whn  were 
in  the  hut,  made  them  a very  agreeable  mess  of  herbs  and 
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broth  of  quatracas  and  pigeons.  They  also  bathed  his  feet 
with  a decoction  of  tobacco  and  other  plants,  and  every 
morning  the  man  lifted  him  out  of  the  hammock  and  carried 
him  in  his  arms  beneath  a lemon  tree,  where  he  covered  him 
with  plain  tain  leaves  to  screen  him  from  the  sun.  There 
they  anointed  the  bodies  of  the  poor  sufferers  with  a kind  of 
oil,  to  cure  the  blisters  raised  by  the  sun.  Their  compassion- 
ate entertainers  had  even  the  generosity  to  give  each  of  them 
a shirt  and  a pair  of  trousers,  which  they  procured  from  the 
ships  that  came  from  time  to  time  to  trade  with  them  for  tur- 
tles and  tortoiseshell. 

The  method  pursued  by  the  natives  in  healing  the  numerous 
wounds  which  had  broken  out  on  the  bodies  of  these  unfortunate 
mariners,  was  this:  after  they  had  completely  cleansed  the 
wounds,  they  kept  the  patient  with  his  legs  suspended  in  the 
air,  and  annointed  them  morning  and  evening,  with  an  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  tail  of  a small  crab,  something  resembling 
what  the  English  called  the  soldier-crab,  because -its  shell  is  red, 
and  which  is  obtained  by  bruising  a quantity  of  the  ends  of 
their  tails,  and  putting  them  to  digest  upon  the  fire  in  a large 
shell.  After  thus  anointing  them  they  were  covered  with 
plantain  leaves  till  the  wounds  were  healed. 

Thanks  to  the  nourishing  food  procured  them  by  the  Ca- 
raibs,  and  the  humane  attention  which  was  bestowed  upon 
them,  the  captain  was  able,  in  about  three  weeks  time,  to  sup- 
port himself  upon  crutches,  like  a person  recovering  from  a very 
severe  illness;  but  anxious  to  return  to  his  own  friends,  as 
early  as  possible,  he  cut  his  name  with  a knife  upon  several 
boards,  and  gave  them  to  different  Caraibs  to  show  them  to 
any  ships  which  might  chance  to  approach  the  coast.  Still 
they  almost  despaired  of  seeing  any  arrive,  when  a sloop  from 
Oronooko,  laden  with  mules,  and  bound  for  St.  Pierre,  in  the 
island  of  Martinique,  touched  at  the  sandy  point  on  the  west 
side  of  Tobago.  The  Indians  showed  tlie  crew  a plank,  upon 
which  was  carved  the  name  of  Captain  Aubin,  and  acquainted 
them  with  the.  dreadful  situation  of  him  and  his  companion,  which 
those  on  board  the  vessel  related,  when  they  arrived  at  St.  Pierre. 
Several  merchants  with  whom  Captain  Aubin  was  acquainted, 
and  who  traded  under  Dutch  colours,  happened  to  be  there  at 
the  time,  and  they  transmitted  the  information  to  the  owners  of 
the  Betsey,  Messrs.  Roscoe  and  Nyles,  who  instantly  despatched 
a small  vessel  in  quest  of  the  survivors,  who,  after  living  about 
nine  weeks  with  this  benevolent  and  hospitable  tribe  of  sa- 
vages, embarked  and  left  them;  their  regret  at  doing  so  being 
only  equal  to  the  joy  and  surprise  which  they  had  experienced 
at  meeting  with  them. 

As  the  vessel  was  ready  to  depart,  the  natives  furnished 
them  with  an  abundant  supply  of  bananas,  figs,  yams,  fowls, 
fish,  and  fruits,  particularly  oranges  and  lemons,  The  captain 
had  nothing  to  give  them  in  return,  as  an'  acknowledgment  for 
their  generous  treatment,  but  the  boat,  which  they  had  repaired 
and  used  occasionally  for  visiting  their  nests  of  turtles,  Avhich, 
being  larger  than  their  canoes,  was  more  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. Of  this  he  made  them  a present,  and  his  friend,  Captain 
Young,  who  commanded  the  small  vessel,  assisted  him  to  remu- 
nerate his  benefactors,  by  giving  them  all  the  rum  he  had  with 
him,  which  was  about  seven  or  eight  bottles.  He  also  gave 
them  several  shirts  and  trousers,  some  knives,  fish-hooks,  and 
sail-cloth  for  the  boat,  with  needles  and  hooks. 

At  length,  after  two  days  spent  in  preparations  for  their 
departure,  they  were  obliged  to  separate.  The  Caraibs  came 
down  to  the  beach  to  the  number  of  about  thirty  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  all  appeared  to  feel  the  deepest  sorrow,  par- 
ticularly the  old  man,  who  had  acted  as  a father  to  them. 
When  the  vessel  left  the  bay,  the  tears  flowed  from  their  eyes 
which  still  continued  fixed  upon  their  departing  friends,  and 
they  remained  upon  the  beach,  in  a line,  until  they  lost  sight  of 
the  vessel. 

It  was  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  the  vessel 
sailed,  steering  north-east,  and  in  three  days  after  they  arrived 
at  Barbadoes,  where  they  received,  from  the  whole  island, 
marks  of  the  most  tender  interest  and  the  most  generous  com- 
passion; indeed,  the  benevolence  of  the  inhabitants  was  un- 
bounded. The  celebrated  Dr.  Hilery,  the  author  of  a treatise 
on  the  diseases  peowliar  to  the  island,  came  to  see  them  accom- 


panied by  Dr.  Silihorn,  and  both  prescribed  various  remedies 
but  without  effect.  Both  of  them  were  unable  to  speak  bui 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Williams  remained  at  Barbadoes 
but  the  captain,  bemg  more  affected  and  less  robust,  was  ad 
vised,  by  the  physicians,  to  return  to  Europe.  In  complianc( 
with  their  advice  he  went  to  London,  where  he  was  attendee 
by  some  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians;  and,  after  a judi 
cious  treatment  of  about  five  months,  he  was  so  far  restored  U 
a state  of  convalescence,  as  to  be  enabled  to  resume  his  ordi' 
nary  avocation. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  BEAUTY. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a sultry  day  in  July,  that  the  large 
contraband  cutter,  the  Beauty,  with  a rich  cargo  on  board,  sei 
all  her  sails,  and  rapidly  neared  the  coast  of  Kent.  It  was 
nearly  dark,  the  tide  was  at  low  water,  and  everything  s.eemet 
favourable  for  the  disembarkation  of  their  cargo : while  a single 
light,  displayed  from  a jutting  crag,  showed  Frank  Hardy,  hei 
commander,  that  his  accomplices  on  shore  were  all  ready,  and 
only  waited  his  arrival  to  commence  operations. 

Frank  was  the  only  son  of  a half-pay  officer,  who  had  resided 
many  years  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  near  the  Cove.  He  was 
brought  up  as  a gentleman,  but  on  his  father’s  death  found 
himself  a beggar.  Being  a high  spirited  youth,  he  soon  re- 
sorted to  that  unfortunate  trade  which  caused  his  death.  He 
had  been  several  voyages  to  sea,  and  having  succeeded  in  lay- 
ing by  sufficient,  this  was  to  be  his  last  voyage;  and  the  day 
after  his  return  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  day  on  which  his 
union  was  to  take  place  with  Jane  d’Arcy,  the  daughter  of  one, 
who,  though  much  reduced,  was  still  the  first  man  in  the  place. 
It  was,  then,  with  a heart  throbbing  with  joy  and  expectation, 
that  Frank  observed  the  rapid  approach  of  his  vessel  to  the 
shore,  and  indulged  in  pleasing  anticipations  of  the  morrow,  ' 

The  wind  blowing  from  the  land,  was  on  the  larboard  quar-; 
ter,  in  which  a high  rocky  point,  running  far  out  into  the  sea,; 
protected  the  vessel  from  the  observation  of  the  craft  in  the‘ 
distant  bay.  Everything  was  as  favourable  as  could  have  been! 
wished,  and  it  was  now  getting  quite  dark  enough  for  the  en-| 
terprise;  although  it  blew  what  the  sailors  call  a suoringj 
breeze,  and  the  tide  already  beginning  to  flow,  rose  on  meet-i 
ing  the  opposite  wind,  in  a rougli,  coarse  jabble. 

“ Luff,  my  lad,  luff,”  cried  Hardy,  as  the  vessel  plunged  into 
the  vast  shadow  of  the  cliffs;  “keep  her  away;  give  her  plent}| 
of  it — don’t  you  see  our  lights  along  shore? — to  starboard!”  m 

“ Ay,  ay,  sir,”  answered  the  man  at  the  helm;  “ but  I’ve  just* 
been  thinking-look  up  at  that  there  moonraker  of  apeak  —if  thatf 
is  not  something  more  than  the  beam  of  a tree  running  upon! 
the  summit,  standing  against  the  sky.  By  George  ! it  is|; 
down — there  are  land-sharks  after  us!”  i 

“ True,  true!”  said  Hardy,  musing;  “but  never  mind,  there! 
is  only  one ; and  even  if  he  happen  to  be  an  enemy,  we  shall 
have  our  business  over;  if  we  manage  cleverly,  he  can  hardly  i 
get  round  to  us.  Bear  right  down  upon  the  light!” 

The  impetus  of  the  vessel  was  hardly  diminished  by  the  pre-i 
cautions  of  the  helmsman  and  the  lowering  of  the  sails,  when’ 
her  keel,  towards  the  bows,  grated  upon  the  sand,  and  stuck 
hard  and  fast.  The  hatches  were  then  thrown  open,  and  the: 
goods  handed,  piece  by  piece,  to  the  accomplices,  who  had  by  this 
time  gathered  round  the  bowsprit,  to  the  number  of  ten  or 
twelve.  This  emplojrment  had  continued  for  about  twenty: 
minutes;  during  which  time  the  cargo,  as  soon  as  it  quitted^ 
the  ship,  disappeared  in  the  ledges  of  the  rock,  being  instantly; 
snatched  away  by  the  smugglers  to  a place  of  safety,  by  pathsi 
only  known  to  themselves.  It  now  became  almost  dark,  and 
this,  added  to  the  roughness  of  the  sea,  which  howled  along  thej 
shore,  and  dashed  on  the  vessel  in  angry  torrents,  rendered’ 
the  operations  of  the  sailors  both  difficult  and  dangerous. 
Hardy,  with  his  accustomed  prudence — and  to  which,  in  fact,^ 
was  owing  the  success  of  his  usual  boldness — ^had  caused  the 
the  shore-lights  to  be  extinguished  the  moment  his  ship 
touched  the  beach;  but,  now,  when  the  happy  termination  of; 
the  adventure  appeared  so  near,  and  was  only  rendered  doubt-' 
ful  by  the  increasing  darkness  of  the  night, ^ he  promptly  gave 
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i|  the  word  for  re-lighting  them,  with  several  others  from  the 

i The*  exertions  of  the  sailors  were  now  renewed  with  double 
[j  eagerness,  and  the  scene  became  singularly  animated.  The 
it  lights  rushing  and  flaring  along  the  land,  and  dancing  among 
the  rocks,  as  if  borne  by  the  night-flends  themselves  the 
jtrange  wild  faces  of  the  men,  as  they  were  now  illumined  for  a 
noment  by  the  red  flame,  and  now  disappeared  in  the  gloom 
;he  blackness  of  the  overhanging  cliffs,  their  fantastic  sum- 
nits  only  faintly  observable  far  overhead,  against  the  dull  sky 
—the  rocking  and  plunging  of  the  vessel,  that  swung  by  her 
)ows  as  if  fixed  on  a pivot — the  hoarse  roaring  of  the  troubled 
lea,  and  the  portentous  flashing  of  the  spray,  as  the  waves 
•ushed  against  the  ship,  mounted,  split,  and,  parting  into  innu- 
nerable  fragments,  swept  over  her  decks  from  stem  to  stern — 
ill  conferred  a character  of  strange  interest  upon  the  picture, 
leightened  to  intensity  by  the  ideas  of  terror,  mystery,  and 
erocity,  inspired  by  its  details. 

In  the  midst  of  the  hurry  and  confusion,  the  voice  of  their 
-^oung  commander  again  broke  upon  the  ear  of  that  half-savage 


^oup. 

“ Avast!”  he  cried,  in  a tone,  stern,  sudden,  and  yet  subdued. 

• Out  with  the  lights!  Steady!”  The  lights  hissed  in  the  water 
nd  disappeared;  and  for  a moment  almost  the  only  noise  heard 
ras  the  swinging  of  the  rising  storm.  At  length  the  sound  of 
oices  and  hurrying  footsteps  rose  distinctly  in  the  distance. 
?he  mate,  who  had  thrown  himself  down,  and  put  his  ear  to 

Ihe  sand,  jumped  furiously  up,  and  exclaimed  with  an  oath. 
There  are  not  a dozen  of  them!  There  is  no  need  to  fly — out 
_dth  yo’ir  cutlasses,  my  lads!  Steady — stand  fast!” 

The  preventive-service  men  rushed  on — the  smugglers  made 
desperate  resistance,  beat  them  back,  and  gained  their  vessel 
gain;  when  just  as  Hardy  (who  had  remained  till  the  last) 
'•as  mounting  the  side,  the  preventive  officers  rallied — he  was 
uUed  backwards,  and  a violent  blow  on  the  head  from  the 
utt-end  of  a musket,  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  The  cutter 
nmediately  swung  off  and  got  out  to  sea,  when  an  alarm  of  fire 
'■as  raised — a cloud  of  smoke  and  flame  rose  up  from  the  fore- 
atchway,  which,  licking  the  masts  and  spars,  ran  up  and 
aught  the  rigging  and  gear  aloft,  while  below  it  burned  with 
itense  fury.  The  hull  was  soon  burned  to  the  water’s  edge, 
'he  water  rushed  in  like  a mill-stream.  She  gave  a sudden 
eel  and  down  she  went,  head  foremost,  while  her  unhappy 
rew  split  the  heavens  with  their  piercing  cries.  Meantime  the 
ihabitants  of  d’Arcy’s  house  had  been  alarmed  by  the  tumul- 
lous  noise  of  numerous  persons  carrying  some  weighty  object; 
I ud  soon  afterwards  a servant  entered  the  room,  and  exclaimed, 
■^The  preventive- service  men  have  brought  the  body  of  a cap- 
k lin  of  a smuggler,  which  has  been  found  at  the  Cove!”  Jane, 
n illowed  by  her  friends,  instantly  started  up  and  ran  to  the  room 
i which  they  had  laid  him — it  was  her  Frank:  she  gave  one 
ild  con'vulsive  shriek,  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  man  who  had 
?en  left  to  watch  the  body,  and  was  soon  laid  gently  do'wn  by 
le  lifeless  body  of  her  lover — the  dead  by  the  dead.  A few 
lys  after  they  were  interred  in  one  grave. 
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Theek  are  few  parts  of  England  more  wild  and  desolate  than 
le  mining  districts  of  Cornwall.  Nature,  as  a counterpoise  to 
le  treasures  which  she  has  lavished  on  this  region  of  her 
)unty,  has  imparted  to  its  features  a most  forbidding  aspect, 
leak  and  barren  plains,  unenUvened  by  vegetation,  with  nei- 
ler  tree  nor  shrub  to  protect  the  traveller  from  the  wind  that 
v^eeps  across  their  surface,  and  danger  in  every  step  from  the 
numerable  shafts  by  which  they  are  intersected. 

It  is  truly  an  inhospitable  country ; and  the  nature  of  the  in- 
ibitants  seems  quite  in  accordance  with  its  unfriendly  charac- 
ristics — repulsive  and  ungainly  in  appearance,  disgusting  and 
rocious  in  manner,  cruel  by  nature,  and  treacherously  cun- 
ng.  Not  a step  have  they  gained  from  the  barbarous  state 
their  savage  ancestors.  I allude  more  particularly  to  the 
wn  and  district  of  St.  Agnes,  near  Truro,  and  its  people.  St. 


Agnes  is  a small  place,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  about 
ten  miles  from  Truro,  across  one  of  those  sterile  plains,  almost 
covered  with  the  refuse  of.  mines,  and  perforated  in  every  direc- 
tion, Mke  a gigantic  rabbit-warren.  The  road,  so  called,  through 
this  waste,  is  little  better  than  a track,  which  it  would  be  difiicult 
and  dangerous  to  traverse,  without  a guide.  Many  a wanderer 
has  found  a nameless  grave  by  venturing  across  those  dreary 
moors. 

It  was  late  in  autumn  when  I visited  St.  Agnes,  and  it  was 
towards  the  close  of  a gloomy  day  that  I found  myself  at  the 
residence  of  Capt.  Thomas,  so  I shall  call  him,  whose  acquaint- 
ance I had  made  in  London,  and  who  had  succeeded  in  jier- 
suading  me  that  the  only  sure  way  to  make  a fortune  was  by 
investing  a trifle  of  ready  money  in  a copper-mine.  He  held 
the  rank  of  captain  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  as  a mine  is 
conducted  like  a ship,  by  a captain  and  oflicers.  The  captain 
was  rather  a decent  specimen  of  his  caste;  for,  where  aU  are 
combinations  of  the  miner,  smuggler,  wrecker,  and,  conse- 
quently, ruffian,  a man  of  even  decent  manners  is  something. 
He  had  one  fault,  however,  which  I afterwards  discovered, — he 
would  have  considered  it  a most  meritorious  employment  to  ha  ve 
robbed  even  his  own  father,  rather  than  not  to  have  robbed  at 
all. 

Our  repast  being  over,  and  I,  like  a witless  booby,  having  in- 
vested my  bank-notes  in  his  pouch,  in  exchange  for  certain 
bits  of  paper  he  was  pleased  to  call  shares,  and  having  received 
from  him,  in  addition  to  such  valuable  considerations,  the  most 
flattering  congratulations  on  the  prospect  of  immediate  wealth, 
he  proposed  an  adjournment  to  the  “Red  Dragon,”  or  red 
something, — I almost  forget,  it  is  so  long  since, — where  he 
assured  me  I should  meet  a most  respectable  society,  and  where 
I might  pick  up  much  valuable  information.  They  were  all 
particular  friends  of  his — captains  and  pursers  of  mines. 

It  was  a dismal  night.  When  we  sailed  out,  a thick  mist 
was  gathering  around : the  sea  was  breaking  against  the  huge 
rocky  cliffs  of  the  adjacent  coast,  with  a deafening  roar;  and  at 
intervals  was  heard  the  distant  thunder.  It  was  with  no  un- 
comfortable feeling  that  I felt  myself  safely  housed  at  the 
rendezvous  of  the  choice  spirits  of  the  mines. 

The  party  to  which  I was  introduced  was  seated  at  a long 
deal  table,  in  a spacious  apartment,  half-kitchen,  half  tap-room, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  appeared  a blazing  fire,  beneath  a 
chimney-porch  of  a most  ancient  and  approved  formation.  On 
one  side  of  the  room,  a door  opened  into  a small  parlour,  and  in 
the  corner  was  a little  bar,  for  the  host  to  dispense  to  his  cus- 
tomers their  various  potations  from  his  smuggled  treasures. 
For,  although  it  was  not  a trifle  of  Scliidam  or  Cognac  that 
would  satisfy  these  congregated  worthies,  I question  whether 
the  king  could  afford  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  commissioners 
of  excise,  if  the  greater  portion  of  his  lieges  were  not  more  con- 
siderate customers  than  our  friends  of  the  “ Red  Dragon.” 

The  arrival  of  Captain  Thomas  was  hailed  witli  marked 
satisfaction.  We  were  soon  seated,  and  in  a twinkling  a large 
tumbler  of  hot  brandy-and-water  was  placed  before  me,  and  a 
pipe  thrust  into  my  hand.  The  conversation,  which  was  rather 
loud  when  we  entered,  was  now  suddenly  hushed,  and  intelli- 
gent glances  were  quickly  interchanged,  which  I saw  related 
to  myself.  Thomas  understood  it,  and  said,  “ You  need  not  be 
afraid;  that  gentleman  is  a particular  friend  of  mine,  and  a 
great  patron  of  the  mining  arts.” 

I then  begged  to  assure  the  company  of  my  veneration  for 
miners  and  mines,  and  all  connected  with  them.  There  was  a 
visible  brightening  up  at  this  declaration,  and  doubtless  at  that 
moment  various  were  the  plans  ofswindling  and  rascality  which 
shot  through  the  stolid  brains  of  that  pleasant  coterie  to  put 
my  devotedness  to  the  proof. 

“A  likely  night  this.  Captain  Thomas,”  said  a beetle-browed, 
shock-headed,  short,  muscular  man,  whose  small  dark  eyes 
peered  from  beneath  a brow  of  peculiar  ferocity. 

“ Uncommonly  likely!”  returned  the  other,  “and  if  we  should 
have  a bit  of  luck  to-night,  it  would  not  be  a bad  beginning 
this  winter.” 

“ Ah  !”  said  the  former,  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Knox, 
“ my  wife  says  she  thinks  Providence  has  deserted  our  coast; 
we  haven’t  had  a godsend  worth  telling  about  these  two  years. 
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I’re  seen  the  time  when  we’ve  had  a matter  of  a dozen  wracks 
in  a season.” 

“ Well,  never  mind,  Master  Knox,”  said  a pert-looking,  snub- 
nosed fellow,  named  Roberts,  whom  I,  at  first  glance,  took  for  an 
attorney,  but  afterwards  found  he  was  a mining  agent.  From 
his  more  constant  intercourse  with  Truro,  he  was  rather  better 
dressed  than  some  of  his  companions;  but  his  town  breeding 
gave  him  no  other  advantage  than  a conceited,  saucy  air. 
“ Never  mind.  Master  Knox,”  said  he,  jingling  a bunch  of  seals 
which  peeped  from  beneath  a waistcoat  of  that  worthy,  “ you 
have  made  the  most  of  your  luck,  and  if  don’t  get  any  more 

you  won’t  harm.” 

“ Why,  yes,”  said  the  fellow,  drawmg  out  a handsome  gold 
watch,  which  accorded  curiously  with  his  coarse  attire.  “ I 
don’t  complain  of  the  past ; and  yet  I had  a narrow  escape  with 
this;  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  my  boy  Jem,  I should  have  lost  it.” 

“ He’s  a ’cute  child,  that  boy  of  yours,”  remarked  one. 

“ There  never  was  a ’cuter.  I’il  tell  you,  sir,”  said  he,  ad- 
dressing me.  “ It’s  two  years  ago  come  December,.on  a Smiday, 
when  we  were  ail  in  church,  that  we  had  news  of  a wrack. 
Well,  off  we  all  started,  you  may  be  sure,  and  the  parson  not 
the  last,  to  see  what  it  had  pleased  God  to  send  us.  We  found 
on  coming  up,  that  it  was  a French  Indiaman.  She  had  gone 
to  pieces  off  the  rocks,  and  the  goods  were  floating  about  like 
dirt.  I wasn’t  long  in.  making  the  most  of  it;  and  Jem  was 
just  going  ofi*  for  the  cart,  when  I ’spied,  half  covered  with 
weed,  and  hidden  by  a piece  of  rock,  the  body  of  a Frenchman. 
I soon  saw  I had  got  a prize,  for  he  was  loaded  with  money  and 
trinkets.  These  I quickly  eased  him  of,  seeing  as  he’d  never 
want  ’em;  but  to  make  sure,  I hit  ’un  a good  slap  over  the  head 
just  to  see  whether  the  life  was  in’un  or  no.”  (Here  one  or  two 
of  the  auditors  grinned.)  “ W ell,  I was  just  going  away,  wlien 
I see’d  a diamond  ring  on  his  finger,  and  the  finger  being  swelled 
ivith  the  water,  I cuts  it  off”  (displaying  at  the  same  time  a 
knife  of  rather  formidable  proportions)  “ and  Avalks  off  with 
my  goods.  I hadn’t  been  gone  far,  when  little  Jem  runs  after, 
crying,  ‘ Dad,  dad!  hit  ’un  again,  dad!  he  grin’th,  he  grin’th!’ 
I looked  back,  and  sure  enough  that  rascally  French  thief — 
whether  it  was  drawing  the  blood  or  not,  I don’t  know — but  he 
was  moving  his  arm  about,  and  opening  his  eyes,  as  though  he 
were  bent  on  taking  the  bread  out  of  my  mouth.  This  put  me 
in  a precious  rage — these  Frenchmen  are  always  a spiteful  set, 
and  hate  Englishmen  as  they  hate  the  devil.  So  I makes  no 
more  ado  but  I hits  ’un  a lick  with  the  tail  of  a rudder  lying 
close  by,  and  I’il  warrant  me  he  never  come  to  ask  for  my  goods.” 
The  miscreant  chuckled  over  this  horrid  recital  with  all  the 
self-satisfaction  that  another  might  feel  at  the  recollection  of  a 
virtuous  action;  whilst  his  companions,  to  whom  no  doubt  the 
story  was  familiar,  felt  no  other  sensations  of  uneasiness  at  its 
recapitulation  than  from  the  recollection  that  thej’"  had  not 
been  able  to  do  the  same  thing.  Knox  was  evidently  the 
ruffian  par  excellence.  I beheld  others  around  me,  the  expres- 
sion of  whose  countenances  would  have  hung  them  at  any  bar 
in  England  without  any  other  evidence;  yet  none  ventured  to 
boast  ot  crime;  Knox  was  the  only  open  professor  of  villany, 
and  seemed  to  claim  his  right  of  pre-eminence.  I have  been 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  encountered  ruffians  of 
every  country  and  grade;  but  never  before  did  I have  the  for- 
tune to  hear  depravity,  and  of  such  a revolting  character,  so 
freely  confessed,  so  unblushingly  avowed. 

“ Well,  Knox,”  said  Thomas,  after  a short  pause,  “ so  jmu 
have  seen  Hibbert  Shear.  How’s  poor  Bill  Trecuddick?” 

Knox  placed  his  finger  significantly  on  his  cheek. 

“How,”  said  the  other,  “ dead?” 

“ Dead  as  mackerel,”  returned  Knox,  “ you  know  I was  in 
it,  and  a sharp  brush  we  had.  Poor  Bill  had  three  balls  in 
him : he  died  the  same  night.”  A universal  expression  of  sym- 
pathy followed  this  announcement,  and  various  were  the  ques- 
tions put  by  different  individuals  as  to  the  details  of  his  death. 
It  appeared  that  he  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  a 
revenue  cruiser. 

“ He  was  as  likely  a lad  as  ever  ran  a cargo,”  said  Thomas; 

“ where  did  you  bury  him?” 

Alongside  of  the  guager,  I s’pose,”  said  Roberts,  who  ven- 
tured a sidelong  glance  of  malicious  meaning,  though  ap-  j 


pareutly  half-doubtful  of  the  consequences.  I never  saw  so 
speedy  a change  in  human  being  as  that  remark  produced  in 
Knox.  In  an  instant  his  brow  became  as  black  as  the  stoym 
which  now  raged  with  appalling  violence  without. 

“What  has  thee  to  do  with  that,  thou  pert,  meddling  cox- 
comb?” said  he,  as  he  fixed  his  black  eyes,  almost  concealed  by 
their  overhanging  brows,  on  the  object  of  his  wrath.  “ Now 
mark  me.  Master  Roberts;  play  off  no  more  of  thy  jokes  oir 
me.  This  is  not  the  first  time  I have  warned  thee;  but  it; 
shall  be  the  last.” 

I learned  afterwards  that  the  gauger  alluded  to  was  Knox’s 
half-brother,  who  was,  supposed  to  have  met  with  his  death  by 
the  hands  of  his  relation,  and  his  body  flung  down  a shaft  near 
the  sea,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Guager’s  Shaft.  What' 
confirmed  the  suspicion  was,  that  he  was  known  to  have' 
frightful  dreams  about  his  murdered  brother,  and  some  saidi 
that  he  was  known  to  tremble  like  a child  if  left  alone  at 
night.  Be  that  as  it  might,  however,  a ferocious  altercation 
was  now  proceeding  between  Knox  and  a friend  of  Roberts,  ! 
who  had  replied  to  the  other’s  threats,  which  appeared  hkelyi 
to  proceed  to  serious  consequences,  had  not  the  attention  of  alli! 
parties  been  diverted  by  a loud  and  continued  knocking  at  th^ 
outer  door.  This  seemed  so  unusual  an  occurrence  that  the| 
host  hesitated  to  unbar,  for  never  was  a stranger  known  to ; 
arrive  at  St.  Agnes  at  such  an  hour,  and  on  such  a night  too; 
for  we  heard  the  rain  descend  in  torrents,  and  the  thunder' 
growling  at  intervals. 

The  knocking  continued  vehemently,  and  although  we  were' 
too  many  to  fear  anything  like  personal  danger,  yet  I could  see ; 
an  evident  though  undefinable  fear  spreading  throughout  the  j 
party,  sufiiciently  expressed  by  their  anxious  glances.  In  no  j 
one  was  s&ch  an  expression  more  visible  than  in  Knox.  It  was  * 
the  result  of  some  superstitious  feeling,  which  the  conversation ' 
of  the  night,  and  the  awful  storm  now  raging  about  them,  had ' 
called  into  play.  ■ 

The  knocking  was  now  fiercer  than  ever,  and  the  host  was 
at  last,  constrained  to  unbolt  and  unbar;  the  guest,  whoever i' 
he  was,  would  take  no  denial.  As  the  door  opened,  in  stalked' 
a tall,  weather-beaten-looking  man,  enveloped  in  a huge  shaggy  ‘ 
great-coat,  and  a broad  oil-skin  hat  on  his  head. 

“ What  the  devil  dost  thee  mean  by  this?”  he  said,  dashing 
his  hat  upon  the  floor,  and  shaking  the  rain  from  his  coat  like 
a huge  water  dog, — “keeping  a traveller  outside  your  gates  on' 
such  a night!”  At  this  moment,  during  a lull  in  the  storm, i' 
was  heard  a heaving  booming  sound  from  the  sea.  i 

“ A wrack!  a wrack!”  shouted  Knox;  and  instantly  a dozen" 
fellows  were  on  their  legs  ready  to  rush  forth  like  thirstyii 
blood-hounds  on  their  prey.  “Keep  your  places,  you  fools!”! 
cried  the  stranger;  “ if  she  goes  ashore,  it  will  be  many  miles i 
from  here,  with  the  wind  in  this  quarter.”  They  all  seemed  to 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  remark  by  sulkily  resuming 
their  places.  “ I’ve  heard  the  guns  some  time,”  continued  thei 
stranger;  “ but  she  has  good  offing  yet,  and  she  may  manage 
to  keep  off.  I’d  lay  my  life  she  is  a foreign  craft,  they’re 
always  in  such  a plaguy  hurry  to  sing  out.  ’ The  company! 
had  leisure  by  this  time  to  seat  themselves  a,nd  resume  their 
pipes.  They  likewise,  seeing  he  was  no  ghost,  took  the  liberty; 
of  scanning  their  guest.  He  was  not  very  remarkable,  further  j 
than  being  a tall,  muscular  man,  with  shciit  curling  black  hair, 
immense  bushy  wiskers,  meeting  under  his  chin,  and  large 
black  eyes.  Altogether  it  was  not  an  unpleasant  countenance. 
He  did  not  apologise  for  his  intrusion,  but  called  at  once  fori 
his  pipe  and  glass. 

“Did  you  come  from  Truro  side?”  asked  Knox.  The  stran- 
ger took  a huge  whiff,  and  nodded  assent.  ' 

“ Who  might  have  brought  you  across  the  moors  ?” 

“ Dost  thou  think  no  one  can  tread  the  moors  but  thyself, 
and  the  louts  of  St.  Agnes?”  . 

“ None  that  I ever  heard  of,  except  Beelzebub,”  said  Knox, 
peering  from  beneath  his  brows  susx^iciously  on  the  new  comer. 

The  stranger  laughed.  . 

“The  path  is  dangerous  by  night,”  said  Thomas; 
strangers  find  the  way  alone.” 

“ Then  1 am  one  of  the  few.  for  here  I am,  ’ said  he. 

“ I’ve  lived  here  man  and  boy,  these  forty  years,  smt 
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nox,  I never  knew  a stranger  to  do  that  before.  And 
ou  must  be  a stranger,  for  I’ve  never  seen  thee.” 

“Art  sure  of  that?”  Knox  again  scanned  him  attentively. 
“ I never  saw  thee  before.” 

“You  see,  then,  a stranger  can  find  his  way  in  these  parts, 
came  by  the  Giiager’s  Shaft.  Thou  know’st  the  Guager’s 
laft?”  said  he,  significantly. 

“ Hell  1”  said  the  other,  furiously,  “ dost  thou  coirie  here  to 
3ck  me!  If  thou  dost,  thou’dst  better  return,  afore  harm 
mes  of  thee.” 

“Thou’rt  a strong  man,”  said  his  opponent;  “but  I am  so 
ich  a stronger,  that  I would  hold  thee  with  one  arm  on 
nder  fire  till  thou  wert  as  black  as  thy  own  black  heart, 
me,  thou  need’st  not  frown  on  me,  man ; if  thou  hast  a 
irk  of  courage.  I’ll  put  it  now  to  the  test.” 

‘ Courage ! I fear  neither  thee  nor  Beelzebub!” 

‘I’ll  wager  thee  this  heavy  purse  of  French  louisd'ors 
ainst  that  watch  and  ring  that  befits  thy  finger  so  oddly, 
it  thou  durst  not  go  into  yonder  room  alone,  and  look  on 
; face  that  shall  meet  thee  there.” 

‘Thou’rt  a juggler  and  a cheat— I’ll  have  nothing  further 
say  to  thee.” 

‘There’s  my  gold,”  said  he,  throwing  a heavy  purse  on  the 
tie;  “look  at  it— count  it;  a hundred  as  bright  /owis  as 
;r  were  coined  in  France,  against  thy  watch  and  ring,  not 
rth  the  half.”  The  eyes  of  the  wrecker  glistened  at  the 
?ht  heap  of  gold. 

‘ What  is  the  wager  he  demanded. 

‘ If  thou  durst  go  into  yonder  room,  that  I will  raise  the 
m of  one  whom  thou  would’st  most  dread  to  see.” 

1 fear  nothing,  and  believe  thee  to  be  a cheat.” 

■ There’s  my  gold.” 

'Take  the  wager !”  cried  several  of  Knox’s  friends;  “we’ll 
thou  hast  the  gold.” 

Done!”  cried  Knox,  with  a sort  of  desperate  resolve, 
ich  the  cheers  of  his  friends  and  the  sight  of  the  gold 
ped  him  to  assume  ; and  he  placed  the  ring  and  watch  on 
heap  of  louts. 

I I must  have  arms  and  lights.” 

Take  them,”  said  the  stranger;  “but  before  you  go,  I 
show  you  a portion  of  your  property  you  have  never  dis- 
ered.”  He  took  up  the  ring,  and  touching  the  inside  with 
point  of  a pin,  a small  aperture  flew  open,  and  disclosed 
nail  space  filled  with  hair.  It  was  not  till  that  moment  it 
discovered  that  the  stranger  had  lost  the  little  finger  of 
left  hand  ! For  a moment  all  was  still  as  the  grave.  A 
htful  feeling  seemed  to  pervade  the  breast  of  every  one 
and.  It  was  as  though  the  murdered  stood  before  them  to 
m his  own  I The  stranger  broke  into  aloud  laugh.  “ What 
devil  ails  you  all?  Are  you  afraid  of  a man  without  a 
er?”  and  his  laugh  was  louder  than  before. 

I’ll  not  go  into  the  room, ’’said  Knox,  in  a low,  broken  voice. 
Then  the  watch  and  ring  are  mine,”  said  the  stranger. 

■ ou  have  forfeited  the  wager  and  he  began  to  fill  the  bag 
; the  coin. 

It’s  a base  juggle  to  rob  me  of  my  property,”  cried  Knox, 
■se  courage  returned  as  he  witnessed  the  unghostlike  man- 
I in  which  the  stranger  fingered  the  money. 

Keep  to  your  wager,  man,”  cried  Thomas,  “ we’ll  see  you 
tly  dealt  with.  He  can  no  more  do  what  he  says,  than 

2 the  Prince  of  Darkness  himself.” 

Will  you  stand  to  your  bargain?”  asked  the  stranger. 

I will;  and  defy  the  devil  and  all  his  works.”  He  took 
I ndle  and  a loaded  pistol,  and  went  towards  the  room.  If 
• the  agony  of  a life  were  condensed  into  the  short  space 
, few  minutes,  that  was  the  time.  Ruffian  as  he  was,  he 
a pitiable  object.  Pale  and  trembling,  without  making 
iftbrt  to  conceal  his  distress,  he  paused  and  turned,  irreso- 
, even  at  the  threshold  of  the  door.  Shame  and  avarice 
id  him  on.  He  entered  the  room  and  closed  the  door. 

' I say  that  I looked  on  as  a calm  spectator  of  these  pro- 
i lings,  I should  say  falsely.  I began  to  grow  nervous,  and 
infected  with  the  superstitious  feeling  which  had  evi- 
:\y  taken  possession  of  my  companions.  The  only  uncon- 
led  person  was  the  stranger ; at  least,  he  was  apparently  so. 

1 


I He  very  coolly  tied  up  the  money,  watch,  and  ring  in  the  bag, 

! and  placed  them  on  fhe  table.  He  then  took  two  pieces  of 
' paper,  and  wrote  some  characters  on  both  : one  he  handed  to 
: Thomas  ; it  was  marked  with  the  name  of  Gauger  : the  other 
I he  kept  himself.  He  advanced  to  the  fire,  which  was  blazing 
‘ brightly,  and,  muttering  a few  words,  threw  into  it  a small 
leaden  pacquet,  and  retired  at  the  same  moment  to  the  end 
of  the  room.  The  flames  had  hardly  time  to  melt  the  thin 
: sheet-lead,  ere  our  ears  were  greeted  with  the  most  terrific 
j and  appalling  explosion  that  1 have  ever  in  my  life  heard, 

I and  as  though  the  elements  were  in  unison,  a deafening  thun- 
der-crash shook  the  house  to  its  very  foundation.  Every  man 
was  thrown  violently  to  the  ground  ; the  chairs  and  tables 
tumbled  about,  as  though  imbued  with  life ; every  door  was 
burst  open  by  the  shock,  and  hardly  a pane  of  glass  remained 
entire.  This,  with  the  screams  of  the  women,  and  the  groans 
of  the  men,  if  any  one  could  withstand,  without  actual  terror 
taking  possession  of  his  heart,  he  must  be  a bolder  man  than 
I was.  For  several  minutes  (for  so  it  appeared  to  me)  did 
we  lie  on  the  floor  in  this  state,  expecting,  momentarily,  the 
house  to  fall  over  us  in  ruins.  All  was,  however,  silent  as 
death,  except  the  pealing  of  the  thunder,  and  the  roaring  of 
the  storm  ; so  that  when  the  sense  of  suffocation  was  some- 
what removed  by  the  fresh  air  forcing  through  the  open  doors 
and  windows  we  ventured  to  hail  each  other. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  we  could  get  a light  ; 
and  that  accomplished,  our  first  care  was  to  look  to  our  friend 
in  the  back  parlour.  We  found  him  lying  on  his  face,  quite 
insensible,  and  bleeding  from  a wound  in  the  head,  which  he 
must  have  received  in  falling.  We  brought  him  into  the 
large  room  ; and  after  a time,  when  people  could  be  brought 
to  their  senses,  we  procured  restoratives.  I never  shall  for- 
get the  wild  and  ghastly  look  with  which  he  first  gazed  round 
him.  He  looked  around,  as  though  seeking  some  horrid  ob- 
ject. ‘It’s  gone,’  he  cried;  ‘thank  God! — what  a horrid 
sight! — who  saw  it?’  ‘Saw  what?  who?’  asked  Thomas. 
‘Just  as  bloody  and  ghastly  as  when  I pitched  him  down  the 
shaft,’  cried  he,  incoherently. 

“Hush!  hush!’’  said  Thomas;  “collect  yourself — you 
don’t  know  what  you’re  talking  of.” — “ Who  says  I murdered 
him  ?”  cried  the  miserable  being  before  us.  “ Who  says  I got 
his  money  ? He’s  a liar,  I say — a liar  ! His  money  is  sunk 
with  him.  Let  ’em  hang  me — I am  innocent — they  cannot 
prove  it!”  It  became  too  distressing.  Fortunately  for  the 
feelings  of  all,  the  unhappy  man,  or  rather  maniac,  relapsed 
into  insensibility,  and  in  that  state  was  conveyed  home. 

It  was  not  till  then  that  we  thought  of  the  stranger.  No 
trace  of  him  could  be  found.  The  money,  ring,  and  watch 
had  disappeared. 

Strange  were  the  rumours  abroad  the  next  day  at  St. 
Agnes.  Some  men  going  very  early  to  work,  averred  they 
saw  a horseman  flying  over  the  moors,  crossing  shafts  and 
pits,  without  once  staying  to  pick  his  way,  It  could  have 
been  no  human  horseman,  nor  steed,  that  could  have  sped  on 
such  a wild  career.  There  was  another  report,  which  ac- 
counted for  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  stranger 
in  another  way.  Some  smugglers  reported,  that  on  that  night 
j they  saw  a beautiful  French  smuggling  lugger  sheltering  from 
j the  gale  in  a little  unfrequented  bay  along  the  coast.  It 
I might  have  been  one  of  the  crew,  who  had  made  himself  ac- 
I quainted  with  the  circumstances  he  mentioned,  and  which 
i was  no  secret,  and  made  this  bold  dash  for  a prize  ; but  tliis 
j version  of  the  story  was  scouted,  as  quite  unworthy  of  the 
; slightest  credit.  The  former  was  the  popular  belief. 


ACCIDENT  TO  II.M.S.  LEANDEK,  DECEMBER  6,  1802. 

FROM  CAPTAIN  BASIL  IIALL’s  VOYAGES. 

On  the  6th  of  December  we  sailed  from  Halifax,  with  a fresh 
north-westerly  wdiid,  in  a day  so  bitterly  cold,  that  the  harbour 
was  covered  over  with  a vapour  called  “ the  Barber,”  a sort  of 
low  fog,  which  clings  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
sweeps  along  with  these  fierce  winter  blasts  in  such  a manner 
as  to  cut  one  to  the  very  bone.  The  “ Barber”  is  evidently 
caused  by  a condensation  of  the  moisture  close  to  the  water  in 
tills  severe  temperature.  As  the  thermometer,  when  we  sailed 
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stood  at  eleven  degrees  below  Zero,  nothing  but  the  violence  of 
the  wind  which  broke  the  surface  into  a sheet  of  foam,  pre- 
vented our  being  frozen  up  in  the  harbour,  like  Parry  and  his 
north-western  voyagers  at  Melville  Island. 

On  our  dashing  by  one  of  the  lower  wharfs  of  the  town  of 
Halifax,  just  before  coming  to  the  narrow  passage  between 
George’s  Island  and  the  main-land,  on  the  south-side  of  this 
magnificent  inlet,  a boat  put  off  to  us,  having  a gentleman  on 
board,  who,  by  some  accident,  had  missed  his  passage.  He 
succeeded  in  getting  alongside  the  ship ; but,  in  seizing  hold  of 
a rope  which  was  thrown  to  him  from  the  main-chains,  one  of 
the  boatmen,  in  his  hurry,  caught  a turn  with  the  line  round 
the  after-thwart,  instead  of  making  it  fast  forward.  The 
inevitable  and  immediate  consequence  of  this  proceeding  was 
to  raise  the  stern  of  the  boat  quite  out  of  the  water,  and, 
of  course,  to  plunge  her  nose  under  the  surface.  I suppose 
even  a landsman  will  comprehend  how  this  happened,  w;hen  it 
is  mentioned  that  the  ship  was  running  past  at  the  rate  of  ten 
knots. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  whole  party,  officer  boatmen, 
and  all  were  seen  floating  about,  grasping  at  the  oars  or  strik- 
ing out  for  the  land,  distant,  fortunately,  only  a few  yards  from 
them;  for  the  water  thereabouts  is  so  deep,  that  a ship  in  sail- 
ing out  or  in  may  safely  graze  the  shore.  Considering  the 
intensity  of  the  cold,  we  were  quite  astonished  to  see  people 
swimming  away  so  easily;  but  we  afterwards  learned  from 
some  of  the  party,  that,  owing  to  the  water  being  between  forty 
and  fifty  degrees  warmer  than  the  air,  they  felt,  when  plunged 
into  it,  as  if  they  had  been  soused  into  a hot  bath.  The  instant, 
however,  they  reached  the  pier,  and  were  lugged  out,  like  half- 
drowned  rats,  they  became  literally  enclosed  in  firm  cases  of 
ice  from  head  to  foot ! This  very  awkward  coat  of  mail  could 
not  be  removed  without  considerable  difficulty;  and  one  of 
them  told  me,  that  lie  could  not  move  at  all  till  he  had  been 
laid  for  some  hours  in  a well- warmed  bed,  between  two  other 
persons,  and  for  several  months  afterwards  he  remained  too 
unwell  to  leave  his  room. 

For  us  to  stop,  at  such  a place  and  time,  was  impossible;  so 
away  we  shot  like  an  arrow,  past  Chebuctohead,  Cape  Sambro, 
and  sundry  other  fierce-looking,  black  promontories  of  naked 
rocks,  smoothed  off,  apparently,  by  the  attrition  of  some  huge 
and  transient  deluge,  which,  in  ancient  days,  must  have  sub- 
merged all  that  part  of  America  lying  between  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie  on  the  west,  and  Boston  and  New  York  on  the  south 
and  east. 

But  we  had  no  time,  on  the  day  I speak  of,  for  any  such 
geological  speculations.  The  breeze,  which  rose  rapidly  to  a 
hard  gale,  soon  split  our  main-topsail  to  threads,  and  sent  the 
fragments  crackling  off'  to  leeward  in  the  storm,  in  such  grand 
style,  that,  to  this  hour,  I can  almost  fancy  I distinguish  the 
noise  in  my  ears.  I know,  indeed,  few  things  more  impres- 
sive than  the  deep-toned,  thunder-like  sounds  caused  by  the 
flapping  of  a wet  topsail  in  such  a fierce  squall  as  this,  Avhen 
both  the  sheets  are  carried  away,  and  the  unconfined  sail  is 
tugging  and  tearing  to  get  clear  of  the  yard,  which  bends  so 
fearfully  that  even  the  lower  mast  sometimes  wags  about 
like  a reed.  I certainly  have  heard  crashes  amongst  the 
clouds  far  louder  than  the  sounds  alluded  to,  but  have  seldom 
known  thunder-peals  more  effective  and  startling  than  those 
of  a sail  going  to  pieces  in  such  a tempest  of  wind  and  rain. 

I was  standing,  where  I had  no  business  to  be,  on  the  wea- 
ther-side of  the  quarter-deck,  holding  on  stoutly  by  one  of 
the  belaying-pins,  and  wondering  in  what  catastrophe  this  no- 
vel scene  was  to  end.  I had  an  obscure  idea  that  the  ship  was 
going  to  the  bottom;  but  the  admiral  looked  up  to  the  splitting 
sail  as  composedly  as  possible,  and  only  desired  that  the  main- 
top-men, whose  exertions  were  quite  useless,  should  be  called 
down,  out  of  the  way  of  the  ropes,  which  were  smacking  about 
their  heads.  Yet  I could  see,  every  now  and  then,  the  wea- 
ther-wise glance  of  the  veteran’s  eye  directed  to  windward,  in 
anxious  hope  that  matters  would  mend;  but  they  only  became 
worse.  At  last,  when  the  foremast  seemed  to  be  really  in 
danger,  for  it  bent  over  like  a cane,  though  the  foresail  had 
been  reefed,  he  waited  not  to  run  through  the  usual  round  of 
etiquettes  by  which,  on  board  ship  an  admiral’s  commands  are 


generally  transmitted,  by  regular  steps,  down  to  the  executive 
but  exclaimed,  with  a voice  so  loud,  that  it  made  me  star 
right  over  to  the  lee-side  of  the  deck : — ^ 

“ Man  the  fore-clue-garnets!” 

In  the  next  minute  the  sail  rose  gradually  to  the  yard,  an<{ 
the  groaning  ship,  by  this  time  sorely  strained  to  her  inner 
most  timber,  seemed  to  be  at  once  relieved  from  the  pressur] 
of  the  canvass  which  had  borne  her  headlong,  right  into  th 
seas,  making  the  old  barky  tremble  from  stem  to  stern,  as 
she  were  going  to  pieces. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  in  the  jib-boom,  ii 
order  to  ease  the  bowsprit.  In  effecting  this  operation,  rathe 
troublesome  at  aU  times,  one  of  the  primest  of  our  seamen  fel 
overboard.  He  was  the  second  captain  of  the  forecastle,  an< 
the  steadiness  of  his  admirable  skill  as  a steersman  had,  ont 
day,  elicited  the  complimentary  remark  from  the  captain,  tha 
he  must  surely  have  nailed  the  compass-card  to  the  binnacle 
On  this  and  other  accounts  he  had  long  been  so  much  esteeme( 
in  the  ship,  that  more  than  the  usual  degree  of  regret  was  fel 
for  his  melancholy  fate.  I saw  the  poor  feUow  pitch  headlong 
into  the  water,  and  I watched  him  as  he  floated  past,  buoyau 
as  a cork,  and  breasting  the  waves  most  gallantly,  with  an  im 
ploring  look  towards  us,  which  I shall  never  forget,  but  in  les 
than  a minute  he  was  out  of  sight.  A boat  could  hardly  hav( 
lived  in  such  weather,  and  no  further  attempt  was  made,  oi 
perhaps  could  have  been  made,  to  save  him,  than  to  throw  ovei 
ropes,  which  fell  short  of  their  mark.  Although  we  soon  los1 
all  traces  of  the  drowning  seaman,  it  is  probable  he  may  have; 
kept  sight  of  us,  as  v^e  drifted  quickly  to  leeward  under  oui 
bare  poles,  long  after  we  had  ceased  to  distinguish  his  figure 
in  the  yeast  of  waves.  This  gale,  the  first  I ever  saw,  was  alsci 
one  of  the  fiercest.  It  lasted  for  three  days,  totally  dispersed 
our  little  squadron,  well  nigh  foundered  one  of  them,  the  Cam-l 
brian,  and  sent  her  hobbling  into  Bermuda  some  days  after  us, 
with  the  loss  of  her  mainmast  and  aU  her  three  topmasts. 


THE  SAILOR’S  GRAVE. 


Oh ! far  from  his  native  land  he  died, 
In  youth’s  sweet  opening  day— 
E’en  as  the  flower,  in  summer  pride. 
Is  torn  from  earth  away. 


Far  from  his  home’s  bright  sunny  bowers, 
On  the  dark  stormy  main, 

He  languished  through  long  weary  hours 
For  that  dear  home  again. 


For  lonely  the  dying  sailor  lay, 
Uncheered  by  one  kind  tone  : 

The  joyous  light  of  hope’s  cheering  ray 
With  health’s  bright  hours  had  flown. 


No  mother  was  near  to  soothe  his  head. 
And  catch  his  parting  sighs  ; 
Strangers  stood  by  the  loved  one’s  bed. 
And  closed  his  dying  eyes. 


They  gave  him  unto  the  stormy  deep — 
The  young,  the  loved,  the  brave  ! 

And  the  dark  billows,  with  sudden  sweep. 
Closed  o’er  the  Sailor’s  Grave ! ’ 


His  father  rests  ’neath  yon  marble  tomb. 
Where  the  sad  willow  weeps  ; 

And  where  the  red  roses  brightly  bloom 
His  fair  young  sister  sleeps. 


The  flowers  around  their  graves  now  cling, 
Planted  by  love’s  fond  care ; 

Holy  and  sweet  are  the  thoughts  they  bring 
Of  the  loved  sleepers  there. 


But,  alas  1 o’er  him  no  friend  may  weep, 
Nor  flower  brightly  wave ; 

Alas,  for  him ! for  the  stormy  deep 
Is  the  young  Sailor’s  Grave  I 
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LDVENTURES  of  captain  RICHARD  FALCONER. 

I WAS  born  at  Bruton,  a market-town  in  Somersetshire, 
r parents  tolerably  well  to  pass  in  the  world.  My  mother 
led  when  I was  very  young.  My  father  had  been  a great 
aveller  in  his  youth,  and,  frequently  repeating  his  adven- 
ires  abroad,  I had  a great  desire  to  follow  his  steps,  I often 
*gged  he  would  let  me  go  to  sea  with  some  captain  of  his 
:quaintance  ; but  he  would  reply,  “ Stay  where  you  are ; 
m know  not  the  hazards  and  darters  that  attend  a sea  life  : 
ink  no  more  of  going  to  sea,  for  I know  it  is  only  the  desire 
youth,  prone  to  change  ; and  if  I should  give  you  leave, 
le  week’s  voyj^  would  make  you  wish  to  be  at  home 
ain.”  I used  all  the  arguments  I could  think  of  to  move 


my  father  from  his  opposition,  but  without  effect.  My  father 
was  not  to  be  moved  j and  thus  I lived  two  years  longer  with 
him  in  expectation  of  a change  in  his  mind.  At  last  an  event 
happened  that  furthered  my  desires,  and  although  it  was  the 
ruin  of  our  family,  I confess  I did  not  feel  it  in  its  full  force. 

My  father  was  a supervisor  of  a tax  upon  the  burning  of 
pipes,  and  having  collected  a sum  amounting  to  £3,800  to  pay 
to  government,  he  was  robbed  of  the  whole  by  an  exciseman, 
ho  made  his  escape.  My  father  employed  all  possible  means 
to  apprehend  him,  but  all  his  endeavours  were  fruitless  ; and 
finding  his  affairs  in  a desperate  condition,  he  resolved  to 
retire  to  some  part  of  the  world  where  he  might  be  secure 
from  the  law.  One  morning,  just  before  his  voluntai’y  exile^ 
he  called  me  to  him.  " Richard,’^  said  he,  “ you  have  often 
been  desirous  of  going  to  sea,  and  I have  always  endeavoured 


ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  RICHARD  FALCONER.  WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 


dissuade  you  from  it ; but  as  what  has  happened  has  made 
iimpossible  for  me  to  continue  upon  the  place  of  my  birth, 
3 patrimony  of  my  ancestors,  I must  recommend  to  you 
it  way  of  life  which  I should  never  have  chosen,  but  that 
3 exigency  of  my  affairs  will  not  allow  me  to  provide  in  any 
ler  way  for  you.  Here,”  continued  he,  “ take  this  hundred 
unds,  which  I can  ill  spare  out  of  my  little  fortune  ; but 
ce  it  is  all  that  I can  do  for  you,  take  it,  and  may  Ileaven 
j)sper  your  undertakings!  May  the  blessing  of  a father 
iji^ays  live  with  you,  whose  prayers  shall  ever  be  sent  to  the 
tlmighty  Creator  for  your  welfare.  Here  is  also  a recom- 
ijndation  for  you  to  Captain  Pultney,  of  Bristol,  whose 
iijndship  I am  sure  will  be  of  service  to  you.”  Then,  with 
l^rs  in  his  eyes,  he  embraced  me,  gave  me  his  blessing,  and 
ii  k his  leave  for  ever,  for  I have  not  beheld  him  since, 
i No.  30. 


I had  DOW  nothing  more  to  do  than  provide  a little  lug- 
gage, in  order  to  go  to  Bristol.  I packed  up  my  things  in  a 
pormanteau,  and  gave  them  to  an  old  servant  of  my  father’s 
who  would  see  me  as  far  as  Bristol  for  his  sake.  We  set  out 
in  the  morning,  and  reached  it  by  noon.  I inquired  for  Cap- 
tain Pultney,  and  soon  found  him  out ; I informed  him  who  I 
was,  and  gave  him  my  father’s  letter. 

Captain  Pultney  received  me  with  great  cordiality,  and 
promised  to  procure  me  a good  berth  ; and  when  by  his 
advice,  I had  studied  the  mathematics,  and  he  thought  me 
capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  mate,  he  sent  me  on 
board  the  Albion  frigate,  commanded  by  Captain  Wise ; and 
on  the  2nd  of  May,  1G99,  we  set  sail,  bound  for  .Jamaica,  with 
aU’air  wind.  As  soon  as  we  lost  sight  of  land,  I began  to  be 
extremely  sea-sick,  and  bore  the  rough  jokes  of  the  sailors 
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very  indifferently.  One  cried  out,  “ There’s  an  excellent  was  impossible  to  give  them  any  assistance,  yet  we  bpi 
master’s-mate ; he’ll  hit  Jamaica  to  a hair,  if  the  island  was  down,  being  to  windward,  to  be  as  near  as  possible  withbi!: 
no  bigger  than  a bunghole.”  However,  in  a day  or  two,  I danger  to  ourselves.  We  found  that  she  had  sprung  a lea! 
was  perfectly  recovered,  and  was  never  troubled  with  any  and  though  they  had  had  all  hands  by  turns  to  pump,  yet  tl; 
sickness  afterwards.  | water  gained  on  them.  They  begged  us  to  hoist  out  our  boii 

Nothing  material  happened  to  us  till  we  entered  the  Bay  as  their  own  was  stove,  and  we  accordingly  put  out  oUr  1661, 
of  Biscay,  when  we  encountered  a dreadful  storm ; the  bil-  boat  with  two  men  in  her ; but  the  rope  that  held  her  to  tl 
lows  ran  mountains  high,  and  our  vessel  seemed  to  be  the  ship  unfortunately  broke,  and  she  drove  away  with  the  t\^ 
sport  of  the  waves.  A ship  that  overtook  us  the  day  before,  men  in  her,  and  we  never  afterwards  heard  of  them.  The 
and  accompanied  us,  was  sometimes  lost  through  the  height  were  undoubtedly  lost,  or  perished  of  hunger,  as  We  Wei 
of  the  waves,  though  they  were  not  half  a furlong  distance;  - more  than  twenty  leagues  from  any  shore.  The  ship  Sunk  i 
and  this  continued  for  three  days,  when  the  storm  abated  less  than  ten  minutes  afterwards.  With  fifty  seven  inen  d! 
something  of  its  fierceness,  though  it  still  blew  very  hard,  board,  of  whom  four  only  were  saved  by  clinging  to  the  rOp^ 
The  other  vessel,  by  firing  a gun  and  showing  a signal,  made  we  had  thrown  out. 

it  appear  she  was  in  distress  ; but  the  sea  ran  so  high,  that  it  And  here  we  ought  to  admire  the  iflterferende  of  PrOVj 


dence  ; for  this  vessel  was  a pirate-ship,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Jones,  who  left  Dover  in  a large  open  boat,  and  when 
near  Ostend,  stole,  during  the  night,  on  a French  ship,  mur- 
dered the  captain  and  some  others,  and  set  all  the  sailors  on 
shore  who  would  not  unite  in  their  designs.  They  had  also 
resolved  to  attack  us  when  the  storm  was  over.  The  four  we 
saved  consisted  of  three  Englishmen  and  one  Frenchman, 
who  said  they  were  forced,  with  several  others,  by  Captain 
J on  es,  to  enter  on  that  course  of  life ; but  whether  true  or  false, 
they  behaved  with  great  propriety  during  our  voyage. 

On  the  28th  of  May  we  made  the  Canaries,  and  saw  the 
peak  ot  TenerifFe,  that  island,  or  rather  rock,  of  stupendous 
height.  On  the  4th  of  July,  we  anchored  in  Carlisle  Bay, 
Barbadoes,  after  a desperate  action  with  a pirate  who  boarded 
us,  and  was  beat  off.  On  the  20th  of  July  we  sailed  for  Ja- 


'I 


'‘j! 


maica,  on  the  1st  of  August  anchored  at  Nevis,  and  on  the  7tli 
of  September,  arrived  in  Port  Boyal  harbour.  i 

Now,  finding  oui*  affairs  would  detain  us  half  a year  longer 
I obtained  leave  of  the  captain  to  go  in  a sloop,  with  som(i 
of  my  acquaintances,  to  get  logwood  on  the  South  Americai 
coast,  at  the  Bay  of  Campeachy;  and  on  the  25th  of  Sepj 
tember  we  set  sail  on  this  expedition.  The  manper  of  getting  ■ 
this  wood  is  as  follows  A company  of  desperate  fellows  gd 
together  in  a sloop,  well  armed,  and  land  by  stealth  (to  avoid 
an  encounter  with  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  the  country  al| 
that  time  belonged)  ; but  in  case  of  any  resistance,  the  whoki 
crew  attend  on  the  cutters  ready  armed,  to  defend  them.l 
We  sailed  merrily  on  our  course  for  six  days  together,  with 
a fair  wind  toAvards  the  hay ; but  on  the  seventh,  the  cloudsi 
darkened,  and  the  welkin  seemed  all  on  fire  with  lightnings^ 
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ad  the  thunder  roared  louder  than  ev’^er  I heard  it  in  my  life, 
n short,  a dreadful  hurricane  approached.  The  sailors  had 
arled  their  sails  and  lowered  their  topmasts,  waiting  for  it 
nder  a double-reefed  foresail.  At  length  it  came  with  ex- 
*eme  violence,  whicli  lasted  three  hours,  until  it  insensibly 
bated,  and  brought  on  a stark  calm.  We  then  loosened  our 
lils  in  expectation  of  the  wind,  which  stole  out  again  in 
bout  half  an  hour.  About  six  in  the  evening,  we  saw  a 
ater-spout.  an  aeriel  cloud  that  draws  up  the  salt  water  of 
le  sea,  and  distils  it  into  fresh  showers  of  rain.*  This 
oud  comes  down  in  the  form  of  a pipe,  of  a vast  thick- 
3SS,  and,  by  the  force  of  the  sun,  sucks  up  a great  quantity 
; water.  After  it  had  continued  about  half  an  hour  on  the 
ater,  it  drew  up  insensibly,  by  degrees,  till  it  was  lost  in  the 

I ouds  ; but  in  closing,  it  shut  out  some  of  the  water,  which 

II  into  the  sea  again,  with  a noise  like  that  of  thunder,  and 
ijcasioned  a smoke  in  the  water  that  continued  for  a consi- 
jrable  time. 

October  the  6th,  we  anchored  at  Trist  Island  ; in  the  Bay 
Campeachy,  and  sent  our  men  ashore  at  Logwood  Creek, 

1 seek  for  the  logwood  cutters,  who  immediately  came  on 
)ard.  The  bargain  was  soon  struck ; and,  in  exchange  for 
ir  rum  and  sugar,  and  a little  money,  we  got  in  our  lading 

eight  days,  and  set  sail  for  Jamaica  on  the  15th  day  of 
ctober.  Now,  getting  up  to  Jamaica  again  generally  takes 
) two  months,  because  we  are  obliged  to  ply  it  all  the  way 
windward.  I one  day  went  down  into  the  hold  to  bottle 
f a small  parcel  of  wine  I had  there  : coming  upon  deck 
ain,  I wanted  to  wash  myself,  but  did  not  care  to  go  into 
j e water,  so  went  into  the  boat  astern  that  we  had  hoisted 
it  in  the  mormng  to  look  after  a wreck.  Having  washed 
d dressed  myself,  I took  a book  out  of  my  pocket,  and  sat 
ading  in  the  boat;  when,  before  I was  aware, a storm  began 
rise,  so  that  I could  not  get  up  at  the  ships’s  side  as  usual, 
it  called  for  the  ladder  of  ropes  that  hangs  over  the  ship’s 
arter,  in  order  to  get  up  that  way.  Whether  it  broke 
rough  rottenness,  as  being  seldom  used,  I cannot  tell,  but 
wn  I fell  into  the  sea ; and  though  the  ship  tacked  about 
take  me  up,  yet  I lost  sight  of  them  through  the  duskiness 
the  evening,  and  the  storm.  I had  the  most  dismal  fears 
it  could  ever  possess  any  one  in  my  condition.  I was  forced 
drive  with  the  wind,  wliich,  by  good  fortune,  set  in  with 

2 c\?Vrent ; and  having  kept  myself  above  water,  as  near  as  I 
lid  guess  in  this  fright,  four  hours,  I felt  my  feet  every  now 
(1  then  touch  the  ground:  and  at  last,  b}*  a great  wave,  I was 
'own  and  left  upon  the  sand:  yet,  it  being  dark,  I knew  not 
;at  to  do;  but  I got  up  and  walked  as  well  as  my  tired  limbs 
uld  let  me,  and  every  nov,^  and  then  was  overtaken  by  the 
ves,  which,  were  not  high  enough  to  wash  me  away.  When 
lad  got  far  enough,  as  I thought,  to  be  out  of  danger,  I could 
t discover  auy  thing  of  land,  and  I immediately  conjectured 
>t  it  was  but  some  bank  of  sand,  that  the  sea  would  overflow 
high  tide.  Whereupon  I sat  down  to  rest  my  weary  limbs, 

1 fit  myself  for  death;  for  that  was  all  I could  expect,  in  my 
I n opinion : then  aJl  my  sins  came  flying  iu  my  face.  1 offered 

my  fervent  prayers,  not  for  my  safety,  because  I did  not 
I )Gct  any  such  thing,  but  for  all  my  past  offences;  and  I may 
lly  say  I anticipated  my  dissolution  with  a calmness  that  led 
: t'O  hope  1 had  made  my  peace  with  heaven.  At  last  I fell 
1 ^'p,  tliough  I tried  all  I could  against  it,  by  getting  up  and 
■ Iking,  till  1 V as  obliged,  through  weariness,  to  lie  down 
1 lin. 

Vheii  I awoke  in  the  morning,  I was  amazed  to  find  myself 
I ong  four  or  five  ver}'  low  sandy  islands,  separated  half  a 
I e or  more,  as  I guessed,  by  the  sea.  With  that  I began  to 
!■  a little  cheerful,  and  walked  about  to  see  if  I could  find  any 
t ng  that  was  eatable;  but  to  my  great  grief  I found  nothing 
I a few  eggs,  which  I was  obliged  to  eat  raw.  The  fear  of 
I rving  seemed  to  me  to  be  worse  than  that  of  drowning;  and 
I m did  I wish  that  the  sea  liad  swallowed  me,  rather  than 
I ’■e  thrown  me  on  this  desolate  island;  for  I could  perceive, 

I the  evenness  of  them,  that  they  were  not  inliabitcd  either 
I man  or  beast,  or  anything  else  but  rats,  and  several  sorts  of 
L 1-  Upon  this  island  there  were  some  bushes  of  a wood  they 
< burton  wood,  which  used  to  be  my  shelter  at  night;  but  to 
t nplete  my  misery,  there  was  not  to  be  found  one  drop  of 


fresh  water  anywhere,  so  that  I was  forced  to  drink  sea  water 
for  two  or  three  days,  which  made  my  skin  come  off  like  the 
peel  of  a broiled  codlin.  At  last  my  misery  so  increased,  that 
I often  was  in  the  mind  of  terminating  my  life,  but  desisted 
from  the  expectation  I had  that  some  alligator,  or  other  vora- 
cious creature,  would  come  and  do  it  for  me. 

I had  lived  a week  upon  eggs  only,  when,  by  good  fortune,  I 
discovered  a bird  called  a booby  sitting  upon  a bush,  I ran 
immediately,  as  fast  as  I could,  and  knocked  it  down  with  a 
stick.  I never  considered  whether  it  was  proper  food,  but 
sucked  the  blood  and  ate  the  flesh  with  such  a pleasure  as  none 
can  express  but  those  who  have  felt  the  pain  of  hunger  to  the 
same  degree  as  myself.  After  I had  devoured  this  banquet,  I 
walked  about  and  discovered  many  more  of  these  birds,  which 
I killed.  My  stomach  being  now  pretty  well  appeased,  I began 
to  consider  whether  I could  not  with  two  sticks  make  a fire,  as 
I had  seen  the  blacks  do  in  Jamaica,  and  at  last  happily 
accomplished  it.  I picked  several  of  my  boobies,  and  broiled 
them  as  well  as  I could ; and  now  I resolved  to  come  to  an 
allowance. 

At  night,  I and  my  fellow  inhabitants  endured  a great  storm 
of  rain  and  thunder,  with  the  reddest  lightning  Iliad  ever  seen, 
and  well  drenched  we  all  were.  As  for  myself,  my  clothes, 
which  were  only  a pair  of  thin  shoes  and  thread  stockings,  and 
a canvass  waistcoat  and  breeches,  were  soundly  wet;  but  I liad 
the  happiness  to  find  in  the  mornmg  several  cavities  of  rain 
water,  which  put  in  my  head  a thougiit  of  making  a deep  well, 
or  hollow  place,  that  I might  have  water  coiitiimaliy  by  me, 
which  I brought  to  perfection  in  this  manner:  I took  a piece  of 
wood,  and  pitched  upon  a place  under  a burton  tree,  where, 
with  my  hands  and  the  stick  together,  I dug  a hole,  or  well, 
big  enough  to  contain  a hogshead  of  water;  then  I put  in 
stones  and  paved  it,  and  got  in  and  stamped  them  down  hard 
all  round,  and,  with  my  stick,  beat  the  sides  close,  so  that  I 
made  it  capable  of  holding  water.  But  the  difficulty  was  how 
to  get  the  water  there,  whicli  I at  length  effected  by  means  of 
a sort  of  bucket  made  from  part  of  my  clothing.  I now  felt 
greatly  cheered  with  ray  prospects,  and  thought  I should  not 
be  very  badly  off  for  a while;  for  besides  the  water  for  my 
drink,  I had  already  broiled  forty  boobies,  designing  to  allow 
myself  half  a one  a-day.  I had  a small  Ovid,  printed  by 
Elzevir,  which  was  in  my  trousers  pocket  when  I was  going 
up  the  ladder  of  ropes;  and,  by  being  pressed  close;  was  not 
quite  spoiled,  but  only  the  cover  off,  and  a little  stained  witli 
the  wet.  This  was  a great  mitigation  of  my  misfortune;  for  I 
could  entertain  myself  with  this  book  under  a burton  bush,  till 
I fell  asleep.  I remained  always  in  good  health,  only  a little 
troubled  with  the  headache,  for  want  of  a hat,  which  I lost  in 
: the  water,  in  failing  down  from  the  vessel’s  side.  But  I reme- 
died this  as  well  as  I could,  by  gathering  a parcel  of  chicken - 
weed,  which  grows  there  in  plenty,  and  strewing  it  over  tlic 
burton  bushes  under  wliicli  I sat.  Nay,  at  last,  finding  my 
time  might  be  longer  there  than  I expected,  I tore  off  one  of 
the  sleeves  of  my  shirt,  and  lined  a cap  that  I had  made  of 
green  sprigs,  twisted  with  the  green  bark  that  I peeled  off'. 

I had  been  here  a month  by  my  reckoning,  and  in  that  time 
my  skin  looked  as  if  it  had  been  rubbed  over  with  walnut-shells. 
I several  times  thougiit  to  have  swam  to  one  of  the  other 
islands;  but  as  they  looked  only  like  heaps  of  sand,  I believed 
I had  got  the  best  berth,  so  contented  myself  with  my  present 
station.  Of  boobies  I could  get  enough,  who  built  on  the 
ground,  and  another  bird  that  lays  eggs,  whicli  I used  to  eat, 
but  I never  ventured  to  taste  the  eggs.  I was  so  well  satis- 
fied wnth  ray  boobies,  that  I did  not  care  to  try  experiments. 
The  island  which  I was  upon,  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  two 
miles  in  circumference,  and  was  almost  round.  On  the  west 
side  there  is  a good  anchoring-place,  for  the  water  is  very  deej) 
within  two  fathoms  of  the  shore.  God  forgive  mcl  hut  I often 
wished  to  have  had  companions  in  my  misfortune,  and  hoped 
every  day  either  to  have  seen  some  vessel  come  that  way, 
or  a wreck  Avherc,  perliaps,  I miglit  have  found  some 
necessaries  wliicli  J wanted.  I used  to  fancy,  that  if  I should 
be  forced  to  stay  there  long,  I should  forget  my  speech;  so 
I used  to  talk  aloud,  ask  myself  questions,  and  answer  them. 
But  if  any  body  liad  been  by  to  have  lieard  me,  they  would 
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certainly  have  thought  me  bewitched,  I often  asked  myself 
such  odd  questions.  All  this  while  I could  not  inform 
myself  where  I was,  nor  how  near  any  inhabited  place. 

One  morning,  which  I took  to  be  the  8th  of  November,  a vio- 
lent storm  arose,  Av^hich  continued  till  noon.  In  the  meantime 
I discerned  a bark  labouring  with  the  waves  for  several  hours; 
and  at  last,  with  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  perfectly  thrown 
out  of  the  water  upon  the  shore,  within  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  place  where  I observed  them.  I ran  to  see  if  there  were  any 
body  I could  assist,  when  I found  four  men  (being  all  there  were 
in  the  vessel)  busy  about  saving  what  they  could.  When  I 
came  up  with  them,  and  hailed  them  in  English,  they  seemed 
mightily  surprised;  and  asked  me  how  I came  there,  and  how 
long  I had  been  there.  When  I told  them  my  story,  they  were 
concerned  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  me,  for  they  found  there 
was  no  possibility  of  getting  their  bark  off  the  sands,  the  wind 
having  forced  her  so  far:  with  that  we  began  to  bemoan  one 
another’s  misfortunes ; but  I must  confess  to  you,  without  lying, 
I was  inever  more  rejoiced  in  my  whole  life,  for  they  had  on 
board  plenty  of  everything  for  a twelvemonth,  and  not  any 
article  spoiled.  Their  lading  (which  was  logwood)  they  had 
thrown  overboard  to  lighten  the  ship,  which  was  the  occasion 
of  the  wind  forcing  her  so  far.  Had  they  kept  in  their  lading 
they  would  have  bulged  in  the  sands,  half  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  the  place  they  did,  and  the  sea  flying  over  them,  would 
not  only  have  spoiled  their  provisions,  but  perhaps  would  have 
been  the  death  of  them  all.  By  these  men  I understood  to 
what  place  I had  got,  namely,  one  of  the  islands  of  Alcranes, 
which  are  five  islands,  or  rather  large  banks  of  sand,  for  there 
is  not  a tree  or  bush  upon  any  but  that  where  we  were.  They 
lie  in  the  lat.  of  22°  north,  twenty-five  leagues  from  Yucatan, 
and  about  sixty  from  Campeachy  town.  We  worked  as  fast  as 
we  could,  and  got  at  everything  that  would  be  useful  to  us  be- 
fore night.  We  had  six  barrels  of  salt  beef,  three  of  pork,  two 
of  biscuit,  a small  copper  and  iron -pot,  some  wearing  apparel, 
and  a spare  hat,  which  I wanted  mightily.  We  had,  besides, 
several  kegs  of  rum,  one  of  brandy,  a chest  of  sugar,  some  gun- 
powder, and  one  fowling-piece,  with  many  other  very  useful 
things.  We  took  off  the  sails  from  the  yards,  and,  with  some 
pieces  of  timber,  raised  a hut  big  enough  to  hold  twenty  men, 
under  which  we  put  the  beds  that  we  got  from  the  bark.  It  is 
true  we  had  no  shelter  from  the  wind,  for  the  trees  were  so  low 
they  were  of  no  use.  I now  thought  myself  in  a palace,  and 
was  as»merry  as  if  I had  been  at  Jamaica,  or  even  at  home  in 
my  own  country.  In  short,  when  we  had  been  there  some  time, 
we  began  to  be  very  easy,  and  to  wait  contentedly  till  Pro- 
vidence should  fetch  us  out  of  this  island.  The  bark  lay  upon 
the  sands,  fifty  yards  from  the  water,  when  at  the  highest,  so 
that  I used  to  lie  in  her  cabin,  by  reason  there  was  no  more 
beds  ashore  than  were  for  my  four  companions,  to  wit,  Thomas 
Randal  of  Cork,  in  Ireland,  whose  bed  was  largest,  which  he  did  , 
me  the  favour  to  spare  a part  of,  now  and  then,  when  the  wind  | 
was  high,  and  I did  not  care  to  lie  on  board;  Richard  White  ' 
and  William  Musgrave,  of  Kingston,  in  Jamaica;  and  Ralph 
Middleton,  of  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  These  men,  with 
eight  others,  set  out  of  Port  Royal  about  a month  after  us, 
bound  for  the  same  place;  but  the  latter, lying  ashore,  and  wan- 
dering too  far  up  the  country,  were  met,  as  it  is  supposed,  by 
some  Spaniards  and  Indians,  who  set  upon  them  in  great  num- 
bers. Yet,  nevertheless,  by  all  appearance,  they  fought  despe- 
rately; for  when  Mr.  Randal  and  Mr.  Middleton  went  to  seek 
for  them,  they  found  aU  the  eight  dead,  with  fifteen  Indians, 
and  two  Spaniards.  All  the  Englishmen  had  several  cuts  in 
their  heads,  arms,  breasts,  &c.,  that  made  it  very  plainly  appear 
they  had  sold  their  lives  dearly.  They  were  too  far  up  in  the 
country  to  bring  down  their  dead,  so  they  were  obliged  to  dig  a 
hole  in  the  earth,  and  put  them  in  as  they  lay,  in  their  clothes. 
As  for  the  Indians  and  Spaniards,  they  stripped  them,  and  left 
them  above  ground  as  they  found  them,  and  made  all  the  haste 
they  could  to  embark,  for  fear  of  any  other  unlucky  accident 
that  might  happen.  They  set  sail  as  soon  as  ever  they  came  on 
board,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  for  Jamaica,  till  they 
wep  overtaken  by  the  storm  that  shipwrecked  them  on  Make 
Shift  Island,  as  I had  named  it. 

j Now,  we  had  all  manner  of  fishing-tackle  with  us,  but  we 


wanted  a boat  to-  go  a little  way  from  shore  to  catch  fis 
therefore  we  set  our  wits  to  work,  in  order  to  make  some  ma 
ner  of  float,  and  at  last  we  pitched  upon  this  odd  project:  ’ 
took  six  casks,  and  tarred  them  all  over,  then  stopped  up  tl 
bungholes  with  corks,  and  nailed  them  close  down  with  a pie 
of  tarred  canvass.  These  six  casks  we  tied  together  with  soi*! 
of  the  cordage  of  the  vessel,  and  upon  them  we  placed  t| 
shuttles  of  the  deck,  and  fixed  them,  and  made  it  so  strorii. 
that  two  men  might  sit  upon  them;  but  for  fear  a storm  shor? 
happen,  we  tied  to  one  end  of  them  a coil  or  two  of  small  ro| 
of  500  fathoms  long,  which  we  fixed  to  a small  stake  on  till 
shore.  Two  of  our  party  went  out  (as  for  my  part  I was  ,j. 
fisherman)  in  order  to  see  what  success  they  should  have;  bj, 
returned  with  only  one  nurse,  a fish  so  called,  about  two  ft 
long,  something  hke  a shark,  only  its  skin  is  very  rough,  ar; 
when  dry,  will  do  the  same  ofiice  as  a seal-skin.  The  san 
boiled  in  lemon-juice,  is  considered  an  excellent  remedy  for  t 
scurvy,  by  applying  pieces  of  the  skin  to  the  calves  of  the  le||  ■ 
and  rubbing  the  body  with  some  of  the  liquor  once  or  twii 
We  sent  out  our  fishermen  the  next  day  again,  and  they  ] i 
turned  with  tAVO  old  wives,  and  a young  shark,  about  two  fi  i 
long,  which  were  dressed  for  dinner,  and  they  proved  excelle ; 
eating.  In  the  morning  following  we  killed  a young  seal  Arii 
our  fowling-piece.  This  we  salted,  and  it  ate  very  Avell,  afl . 
lying  two  or  three  days  in  the  brine. 

We  passed  our  time  on  this  Make  Shift  Island  as  well  as 
could,  and  invented  several  games  to  divert  ourselves.  0 
day,  when  we  had  been  merry,  sorrow,  as  after  gaiety  oft 
happens,  stole  insensibly  on  us  all.  I,  as  being  the  youngd] 
began  to  reflect  on  my  sad  condition,  spending  my  youth  oi^ 
barren  island,  without  hojtes  of  being  ever  redeemed.  Whe:i 
upon  Mr.  Randal,  who  was  a man  of  great  experience,  and  h; 
gone  through  many  sufferings,  gave  me  considerable  comfii 
in  my  aflliction,  both  by  a narrative  of  his  own  mishaps,  and  ; 
a plan  he  laid  before  us  of  a means  of  getting  off  the  islai; 
“ Mr.  Falconer,  and  my  fellow, sufferers,”  said  he,  “ but  it  is.,; 
you,”  pointing  at  me,  “ that  I chiefly  address  myself,  as  yi*; 
seem  to  despair  of  a safe  removal  from  this  place  more  thi| 
any  other.  Is  not  your  condition  much  better  now  than  yl 
could  have  expected  it  to  have  been  a month  ago?  There  ii, 
virtue  in  manly  suffering;  as  to  repine  seems  to  doubt  of  1 
all-seeing  Power  which  regulates  our  actions.  Our  bark  i 
strong  and  firm;  and  by  degrees,  I do  not  doubt,  but  with  ti| 
and  much  labour,  to  get  her  into  the  water  again.  I have  b(j 
aboard  her  this  morning,  when  you  were  iill  asleep,  and 
amined  her  carefully,  inside  and  out,  and  fancy  our  liberty  no} 
soon  be  effected.  I only  wonder  we  have  never  thought  befj 
of  clearing  the  sand  from  our  vessel,  which,  once  done,  I beli( 
we  may  launch  her  into  deep  water.”  , 

Having  spent  the  night  in  reflection  on  what  had  passed,  1|i 
next  morning  we  went  to  work  to  clear  the  sand  from  q 
vessel,  which  by  continually  working  on  for  sixteen  days  | 
gether,  resting  only  on  Sunday,  at  last  we  effected.  The  n(:| 
thing  we  had  to  do  was  to  get  poles  to  put  under  our  vessel  _ 
launch  her  out;  which  we  got  from  the  burton  wood,  but  AVj 
much  difficulty,  as  we  were  forced  to  cut  a great  many,  bef^ 
we  could  get  such  that  were  fit  for  our  purpose.  After  we  I 
done  this,  we  returned  God  thanks  for  our  success  hitherto;  ar 
on  the  day  following,  resolved  to  thrust  off  our  ve  sel  into 
water,  but  we  were  prevented  by  Mr.  Randal  being  taken  ill| 
a fever,  occasioned,  as  we  supposed,  by  his  gre  at  fatigue, 
working  to  free  our  ship  from  the  sand,  wherein  he  spared j 
pains  to  encourage  us,  as  much  by  his  actions  as  his  wor 
even  beyond  his  strength.  The  concern  we  were  all  in  uj, 
this,  occasioned  our  delay  in  not  getting  our  vessel  out.  Besid 
one  hand  out  of  five  very  much  weakened  our  strength.  J 
Randal  never  thought  of  his  instruments  till  now,  when 
wanted  to  let  himself  blood;  but,  not  feeling  them  about  i 
clothes,  we  supposed  they  might  have  been  overlooked  in  t 
vessel:  so  I ran  immediately  to  see  if  I could  find  them;  ai 
getting  up  the  side,  my  very  weight  pulled  her  down  to  t 
sand,  Avhich  would  have  crushed  me  to  death  if  I had  not  su 
into  the  hollow  that  we  had  made  by  throAving  the  sand  fr« 
the  ship.  I crept  out  in  a great  fright,  and  ran  to  my  companio 
who,  Avith  much  ado,  got  her  upright;  and  afterwards  we  in 
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some  spare  oars  on  each  side  to  keep  her  up  from  falling  again, 
for  the  pieces  of  wood  that  was  placed  under  her  were  greased, 
to  facilitate  her  slipping  into  the  water,  and  we  had  dug  the 
sand  so  entirely  from  her,  that  she  rested  only  by  them,  which 
' )ccasioned  her  leaning  to  one  side  with  my  weight  only.  When 
re  entered  into  the  vessel,  and  our  endeavours  to  find  the  box 
‘‘  >f  instruments  were  fruitless,  we  were  all  mightily  concerned, 
or  we  verily  believed  that  bleeding  would  have  cured  him; 
lay,  even  he  himself  said,  that  if  he  could  be  let  blood,  he  was 
ertain  his  fever  would  abate,  and  he  should  be  easier;  yet  to 
ee  with  what  a perfect  resignation  he  submitted  to  the  will 
f heaven,  would  have  inspired  one  with  a true  knowledge  of  the 
cate  good  men  enjoy  after  a dissolution  from  this  painf^  life. 
Te  grew  still  worse  and  worse,  but  yet  so  patient  in  his 
afferings,  that  it  perfectly  amazed  us  all. ' He  continued  in 
lis  manner  a whole  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  expired . 
ifter  our  sorrow  for  his  death  was  somewhat  abated,  we  con- 
fited  how  to  bury  him,  and  at  last  agreed  on  committing  his 
ody  to  the  hole  in  the  sand  which  I had  dug  for  my  well, 
iter  fulfilling  this  melancholy  duty,  the  whole  of  our  thoughts 
ere  bent  on  our  vessel,  and  the  means  of  escape  from  the 
land. 

On  Monday,  the  31st  of  December,  w^e  launched  our  vessel 
it  into  the  sea,  and  designed  to  set  sail  the  next  day  from  the 
land  upon  which  we  had  been  so  long  confined.  After  we  had 
ted  her  fast  with  two  anchors  and  a hawser  on  shore,  we  went 
board  to  dine  and  make  ourselves  merry,  which  we  did  very 
artily;  and,  to  add  to  our  mirth,  we  made  a large  can  of 
inch,  which  we  never  attempted  to  do  before,  as  we  had  but 
bottle  of  hme-juice  in  all,  which  was  what  indeed  we  de- 
fied for  this  occasion.  In  short,  the  punch  ran  down  so 
errily,  that  we  were  all  in  a drunken  condition.  When  it  was 
ne,  we  resolved  to  go  to  rest;  but  aU  I could  do,  could  not 
rsuade  them  to  lie  on  board  that  night  in  their  cabins,  with- 
a bed:  they  would  venture,  though  they  were  obhged  to 
im.  a hundred  yards  before  they  could  wade  to  shore;  but 
wever,  they  got  safe,  which  I knew  by  their  hallooing  and 
loicing. 

iHaving  brought  my  bed  on  board,  I went  to  rest  very  con- 
atedly,  which  I did  till  next  morning  : but  oh ! horror ! 
len  I had  dressed  myself,  and  gone  on  d«k  to  call  my 
mpanions  to  come  on  board  to  breakfast,  which  was  intend- 
overnight,  and  afterwards  to  go  on  shore,  and  bring  our 
Is  and  yards  on  board,  and  make  to  sea  as  fast  as  we  could, 
could  not  see  any  land ! which  so  overcame  me  on  the 
iden,  that  I sunk  down  on  the  deck,  without  sense  or  mo- 
n.  How  long  I continued  so  I cannot  tell,  but  I awoke 
1 of  the  sense  of  my  melancholy  condition ; and  ten  thou- 
id  times,  in  spite  of  my  resolution  to  forbear,  cursed  my 
happy  fate  that  brought  me  to  that  deplorable  state.  In- 
ad  of  coming  on  board  to  be  frolicsome  and  merry,  we 
)uld  have  given  thanks  to  Him  who  gave  us  the  means 
ich  rendered  us  no  longer  subject  to  such  hardships  that 
might  probably  have  undergone,  if  we  had  been  detained 
ger  on  that  island.  I had  no  compass,  neither  was  I,  of 
self,  capable  of  ruling  the  vessel  in  a calm,  much  less  if 
re  should  a storm  happen,  which  is  too  frequent  in  this 
nate. 

Vfter  I had  vented  my  grief  in  a torrent  of  words  and  tears, 
egan  to  think  how  the  vessel  could  have  got  to  sea  with- 
. my  knowledge.  By  remembrance  of  the  affairs  of  the 
ht  before,  I found,  by  our  eagerness  and  fatal  carelessness, 
had  forgotten  to  fasten  our  cables  to  the  geers  : and,  pull- 
up  the  hawser  which  we  had  fastened  to  one  of  the  burton 
53  on  shore,  I perceived  that  the  force  of  the  vessel  had 
led  the  tree  out  the  earth.  Then  I too  late  found  that  a 
ricane  had  risen  when  I was  sound  asleep  and  stupified 
h too  much  liquor.  When  I began  to  be  something  better 
tented  in  my  mind,  and  thought  of  sustaining  nature, 
lost  spent  with  fatigue  and  grieving,  one  great  comfort  I 
. on  my  side,  which  my  poor  wretched  companions  wanted, 

I provision  in  plenty,  and  fresh  water ; so  that  when  I 
an  to  consider  coolly,  I found  I had  not  that  cause  to 
iplain  of  which  they  had,  who  were  left  on  a barren 
nd,  without  any  other  provision  than  that  very  same  diet 


which  I was  forced  to  take  up  with  when  first  thrown  on 
shore. 

I remained  tossed  upon  the  sea  for  a fortnight,  without  dis- 
covering land  ; for  the  weather  continued  very  calm,  but  yet 
so  hazy,  that  I could  not  perceive  the  sun  for  several  days. 
One  day,  searching  for  some  linen  that  I had  dropped  under 
the  sacking  of  my  bed,  for  I did  not  lie  in  a hammock,  I 
found  a gloiVe  with  seventy-five  pieces  of  eight  in  it,  which  I took, 
and  sewed  in  the  waistband  of  my  trousers,  for  fear  I should 
want  it  some  time  or  other.  I made  no  scruple  in  taking  it, 
for  I was  well  assured  it  had  belonged  to  poor  Mr.  Handal. 
Besides,  I had  heard  the  other  people  say  that  they  were  sure 
that  he  had  money  somewhere ; and,  after  his  death,  we 
searched  for  it,  but  could  not  find  any. 

January  the  20th,  1700,  I discovered  a sail  near  me;  but 
she  bore  away  so  fast,  that  there  was  not  any  hope  of  succour 
from  her,  and  I had  not  anything  to  distinguish  me.  I sup- 
posed, though  I could  see  them,  yet  they  could  not  see  me, 
by  reason  of  my  want  of  sail,  which  would  have  made  me  the 
more  conspicuous.  The  next  day  I discovered  land,  about 
six  leagues  to  the  south-west  of  me,  which,  I observed,  my 
vessel  did  not  come  nigh,but  coasted  along  shore.  I was  well 
assured  it  was  the  province  of  Yucatan,  belonging  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  was  the  place  we  came  from.  Now,  all  my 
fear  was  that  I should  fall  into  their  hands,  who  would  make 
me  do  the  work  of  a slave  ; but  even  that  I thought  was 
better  than  to  live  in  continual  fear  of  storms,  and  tempests, 
or  shipwreck. 

I coasted  along  in  this  manner  for  two  or  three  days,  and  at 
last  discovered  land  right  a-head,  which  I was  very  glad  of. 
but  yet  mixed  with  fear,  in  not  knowing  what  treatment  I 
should  have.  On  January  the  30th,  I made  the  bay  and  town 
of  Francisco  di  Campeachy,  as  it  proved  afterwards,  and  was 
almost  upon  it  before  I was  met  by  anything  of  a ship  or  a 
boat ; but  at  last  two  canoes  came  on  board,  with  one  Spaniard 
and  six  Indians,  who  were  much  surprised  when  they  under- 
stood my  condition,  by  speaking  broken  French,  which  the 
Spaniards  understood.  They  immediately  carried  me  on 
shore,  and  thence  to  the  governor,  who  was  at  dinner.  They 
would  have  had  me  stay  till  he  had  dined;  but  he  hearing  of 
me,  commanded  me  to  come  in  where  he  was  at  dinner  with 
several  gentlemen  and  two  ladies ; and  though  it  is  very  rare 
any  one  sees  the  women,  yet  they  did  not  offer  to  veil  them- 
selves I was  ordered  to  sit  down  by  myself  at  a little  table 
placed  for  that'purpose,  where  I had  sent  me  of  what  composed 
their  dinner,  which  was  some  fish,  fowls,  and  excellent  wine  of 
several  sorts. 

After  they  had  feasted  me  for  two  or  three  days,  they  sent  me 
about,  with  several  officers  appointed  by  the  governor,  to  make 
a gathering,  which  "Nve  did  with  success,  for  in  three  days  we 
had  got  seven  hundred  and  odd  pieces  of  eight;  and  two  mer- 
chants there  were  at  the  charge  of  fitting  up  my  bark,  in  order 
to  send  it  for  my  poor  companions,  and  to  hearten  us  up,  some 
bottles  of  fine  wines,  two  bottles  of  citron  water  for  a cordial, 
chocolate,  and  several  other  useful  things:  but  the  difficulty 
was  to  get  seamen  to  go  with  me.  At  last  they  remembered 
they  had  five  Englishmen,  that  were  prisoners  there,  and 
taken  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  upon  suspicion  of  piracy;  but 
nothing  could  be  proved  against  them,  and  they  were  freed  with- 
out any  ransom.  I indeed  received  as  much  humanity  among 
them  as  could  be  expected  from  any  of  the  most  civilised 
nations. 

All  things  being  prepared,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1700,  we 
set  sail  from  Campeachy  Bay,  after  paying  my  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  generous  governor;  but  having  nothing  to  present 
him  worth  acceptance  but  my  Ovid,  I gave  him  that,  which  he 
took  very  kindly,  and  s.aid  he  would  prize  it  mightily,  not  only 
in  the  esteem  he  had  for  that  author,  but  in  remembr.ance  of  me 
and  my  misfortunes.  We  plied  it  to  the  windw'ard  very  briskly, 
and  in  fifteen  days  discovered  the  isles  of  the  Alcranes ; but  we 
durst  not  go  in  within  the  shoals,  because  we  were  all  ignorant 
of  the  channel.  So  we  cast  anclior,  and  hoisted  out  our  boat, 
with  two  men  and  myself,  and  made  to  shore,  wdicre  we  found 
my  three  companions,  but  in  a miser.ahle  condition,  and  Mr, 
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Musgrave  so  faint  and  weak,  that  they  expected  he  conld  not 
hve  long. 

They 'mentioned  to  me  that  when  they  awoke,  after  I had 
drovemfif  in  the  vessel  in  the  dark  from  the  island,  they  were  all 
in  despair  to  find  the  ship  gone,  which  they  perceived  was 
occasioned  by  a hurricane,  that  they  were  assured  was  violent, 
because  it  had  blown  down  their  tent,  though  without  awaking 
them.  But  when  they  began  to  consider  they  had  no  food,  and 
but  very  little  fresh  water,  which  was  left  in  a barrel  without  a 
head  in  the  tent,  their  despair  increased.  But  as  no  passion 
can  last  long  that  is  violent,  it  wore  off  with  their  care  for  sus- 
tenance, which  they  diligently  searched  for;  and  not  finding 
any  quantity  of  eggs  or  boobies,  the  dreadful  fear  of  starving 
came  into  their  minds,  with  all  its  horrid  attendants.  They 
had  been  five  days  without  eating  or  drinking,  for  the  boobies 
had  retired,  out  of  fear  or  custom,  to  some  other  place ; neither 
could  they  find  one  egg  more;  and  weakness  came  so  fast  upon 
them,  with  hunger  and  drought,  that  they  were  hardly  able  to 
crawl,  so  they  thought  of  nothing  but  dying.  When  at  last, 
they  remembered  the  body  of  good  Mr.  Randal;  that  had  been 
buried  a week,  which  they  dug  up  without  being  putrified;  and 
that  poor  wretch,  who  helped  to  support  our  misfortunes  when 
alive,  with  his  sage  advice,  now  was  a means  of  preserving  their 
life,  though  dead.  We  arrived  in  time  to  save  them  from  con- 
tinuing this  horrid  cannibalism,  and  having  seen  the  remains 
of  my  old  friend  once  more  consigned  to  the  tomb,  we  all  got 
on  board  our  vessel,  in  order  to  sail  as  soon  as  the  wind  would 
rise,  it  being  stark  calm,  and  continued  so  two  days.  At  last 
it  blew  a little,  and  we  weighed  anchor,  and  stood  out  to  sea, 
yet  made  but  little  way.  I now  was  m.aster  or  captain  of  a 
ship,  and  began  to  take  upon  me  accordingly.  We  were  nine 
men,  ail  English;  that  is,  myself,  Richard  White,  W.  Mus- 
grave, and  Ralph  Middleton,  my  old  companions;  John  Stone, 
W,  Keater,  Francis  Hood,  W.  Warren,  and  Joseph  Meadows, 
the  five  men  given  me  by  Don  Antonio,  who,  as  I said  before, 
were  taken  on  suspicion  of  piracy. 

A thought  came  into  my  head  that  had  escaped  me  before. 
I considered  if  these  were  really  pirates,  being  five  to  four,  they 
might  be  too  powerful  for  us,  and  perhaps  murder  us.  One 
day  we  all  dined  together  upon  deck,  under  our  awning,  it 
being  very  calm  weather.  I then  asked  the  five  men,  what  was 
the  reason  that  they  were  taken  by  the  Spaniards  for  pirates  ? 
Upon  this  they  seemed  nonplussed;  but  Warren  soon  recovered 
liimself,  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  spoke  for  the  others  in  this 
manner: — “ We  embarked  on  board  the  ship  Bonaventure,  in 
the  Thames,  bound  for  Jamaica,  whither  we  made  a prosperous 
voyage  ; but  after  taking  in  our  lading,  on  our  way  home,  we 
were  overtaken  by  a storm,  in  which  our  ship  was  lost,  and  all 
the  men  perished,  except  myself  and  four  companions,  who 
were  saved  in  the  long-boat.  But  the  reason  we  were  taken 
for  pirates  was,  that  making  to  shore  to  save  ourselves,  we  saw 
a bark  riding  at  anchor  without  the  port  of  Campeachy,  which 
we  made  to,  in  order  to  inquire  whereabouts  we  were,  and  to 
beg  some  provisions,  our  own  being  gone.  On  entering  the 
vessel,  we  found  but  two  people  in  it;  the  third,  jumping  into 
the  water,  swam  on  shore,  and  brought  three  boats  filled  with 
Spanish  soldiers,  which  came  on  board  before  we  could  make 
off.”  “ Makq  off!”  said  I.  “ What,  did  you  design  to  run  awmy 
with  the  vessel?”  “ No,”  answered  Warren,  with  some  confu- 
sion; “ but  we  did  design  to  weigh  anchor,  and  go  farther  in 
shore,  that  we  might  land  in  the  morning,  it  being  late  at 
night.” 

I must  confess  I did  not  like  the  fellow  being  nonplussed  now 
and  then,  in  not  knowing  what  to  say,  but,  upon  consideration, 
thought  it  might  be  for  want  of  words  to  express  himself  better; 
so  for  that  time  I took  no  more  notice,  not  weighing  it  in  my 
mind:  but  in  the  evening  Mr.  Middleton  came  to  me,  with  a 
face  of  concern,  and  told  me  he  did  not  like  these  fellows’  tale. 
“ Why  so?”  said  I.  “Because  I observe  they  herd  together,” 
ansvfered  he,  “ and  are  always  whispering  and  speaking  low  to 
one  another.  If  a foreboding  heart  may  speak,  I am  sure  we 
shall  suffer  something  from  these  fellows,  that  will  be  of  danger 
to  us.” 

Upon  this  I began  to  stagger  in  my  opinion  of  their  honesty, 
and  therefore  we  resolved  to  stand  upon  our  guard.  We  took 


no  notice  of  our  conference  then  to  our  two  other  companions  j 
but  resolved  to  stay  till  night,  having  a better  opportunity  then,» 
as  we  lay  together  in  the  cabin  aft.  When  we  were  to  go  to 
supper,  we  called  one  another  to  come;  but  the  five  sailors  ex-| 
cused  themselves  by  saying  they  had  dined  so  lately  that  they  ! 
had  no  stomach  as  yet:  whereupon  we  had  an  opportunity  tOij 
converse  together  sooner  than  we  designed,  for  being  at  supper,,! 
we  opened  the  matter  to  our  other  two  companions,  and  they* 
agreed  immediately  that  we  were  in  some  danger;  so  we  re-j 
solved  in  the  middle  watch  of  the  night  to  seize  them  in  their 
sleep.  We  were  to  have  the  first  watch,  which  we  set  at  eight 
o’clock;  then  they  were  to  watch  till  twelve;  and  then,  in  their 
third  watch,  betv/een  one  and  two,  we  had  concluded  to  seize 
upon  them  as  they  slept;  that  is,  four  of  them,  for  one  of  them* 
watched  with  us,  which  was  Frank  Hood,  the  cook,  whom  Vv’gj 
agreed  to  seize  and  hind  fast,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the! 
watch,  and  to  threaten  him  with  death  if  he  offered  to  make'! 
the  least  noise. 

As  soon  as  ever  our  first  watch  was  set,  we  sent  Mr.  Mus-t 
grave  to  prepare  our  arms.  In  about  half  an  hour,  or  there-!] 
abouts,  Warren  called  to  Hood  upon  deck  (they  lying  below),! 
to  get  him  a little  water,  “ for  he  was  very  dry,”  he  said:  vdiere-i 
upon  the  other  went  down  immediately  with  some  water  in  a]l 
can  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  down,  I had  the  curiosity*^ 
to  draw  as  near  the  scuttle  as  I could,  to  hear  the  discourseJi] 
Now,  you  must  know,  Hood,  our  cook,  had  been  employed  that  j! 
day  about  searching  our  provisions,  our  beef  casks  and  pork'i' 
to  see  what  quantity  we  had,  that  we  might  know  how  long  itj; 
would  last;  so  that  the  others  had  not  an  opportunity  to  dis-i 
close  their  design  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  down,  I:j 
could  hear  Will  Warren  say  to  him,  “ Hark  ye,  Frank,  we  had| 
like  to  have  been  smoked  to-day ; and  though  we  had  contrivedj 
the  story  that  I told  you,  yet  I was  a little  surprised  at  their* 
asking  me,  because  then  I did  not  expect  it;  but  we  design  to  be 
even  with  them  in  a very  little  time;  for  hark  ye — ” said  he,  and! 
spoke  so  low  that  I could  not  hear  him:  upon  which,  the  other 
said,  “ There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter;  but  we  need  not  bei 
in  such  haste,  for  you  know,  as  we  ply  it  to  windward,  a day  or! 
two  can  break  no  squares,  and  we  can  soon  (after  effecting 
our  design)  heardoAvn  to  leeward  to  our  comrades,  that  we  left; 
on  shore;  for  I fancy,”  added  he,  “ that  they  have  some  small! 
suspicion  of  you  now,  which  in  time  will  sleep,  and  may  be  orif 
their  guard:  therefore  it  is  better  to  wait  a day  or  two.”  !* 
“No;  we’ll  do  it  to-night  when  they  are  asleep,”  repliedij 
Warren;  whereupon  there  were  many  arguments,  joro  and  con,| 
as  I fancied.  A little  while  afterwards  Hood  came  up  again ;j 
and  after  walking  up  and  down,  fixing  his  eyes  often  upoii 
me — wlio,  in  the  mean  time,  was  provided  with  a couple  of  pisj 
tols  under  my  waistcoat,  and  which,  indeed,  were  their  own,' 
that  we  had  hung  up  ready  charged,  in  our  cabin  (which  v as 
one  reason  of  their  design  to  attack  us  in  our  sleep) — Hood,  as 
I said  before,  seemed  to  fix  his  eyes  frequently  on  me,  for,  till 
now,  I never  watched  in  the  night.  I 

Hood’s  conduct  became  more  mysterious;  at  last,  said  Iiei 
very  soitly,  “ If  you  please  Mr.  Falconer,  I have  a word  or' 
two  to  say  to  you,  that  much  concerds  you  ail.”  “ What  is  it?'’’ 
said  I.  “Why,”  answered  he,  “ I would  have  the  rest  of  yoni'! 
companions  ear-witnesses  too:”  with  that  I called  them  to-'! 
gether;  “but,”  said  he,  “let  us  retire  as  far  from  the  scuttle] 
as  we  can,  that  we  may  not  be  heard  by  any  below  deck.”  Sol 
we  went  into  the  cabin,  and  opened  the  scuttle  above,  th.at  Mr.) 
Musgrave,  who  steered,  might  hear  what  vms  said.  Whea 
we  had  sat  down  uiron  the  floor.  Hood  began  as  follows:—' 
“ My  four  companions  below  have  a wicked  design  upon  you: 
that  is  to  seize  you,  and  put  you  into  the  boat,  and  run  away 
with  the  vessel;  but  I think  it  is  an  inhuman  action,  not  only' 
to  any  one,  but  to  you  in  particular,  that  have  been  the  means 
of  their  freedom.”  Upon  this  (finding  his  sincerity),  I told  him! 
that  we  were  provided  against  it  already;  and,  with  tlie  con- 
sent of  my  companions,  I told  him  of  our  design  of  seizing  them 
in  the  third  watch.  “But,”  said  he,  “they  intend  to  put  their! 
project  in  practice  tlieir  next  watch;  therefore  I think  ’twill  be 
more  proper  for  us  to  counterplot  them,  and  seize  them  this. 
As  they  have  no  arms,”  said  I,  “and  we  have^  we  need  not  fear 
them,’ 
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We  had  several  debates  about  this,  which  took  up  too  much 
ae,  to  our  sorrow;  forWarreu,  mistrusting  Hood,  it  seems 
t up,  and  listened;  and  when  he  found  that  vre  retired  all  of 
to  the  cabin,  he  got  upon  deck,  and,  stealing  softly,  came 
close  that  he  overheard  everything  w'e  said,  which,  as  soon 
he  understood,  he  went  immediately  to  his  companions,  who 
ited  impatiently,  as  they  told  us  afterwards,  and  let  them 
ow  all  our  discourse;  whereupon,  without  pausing,  they 
olved  to  attack  us  immediately,  in  the  midst  of  our  consul- 
ion;  which  was  no  sooner  resolved  upon  than  done.  For  we 
re  immediately  surprised  by  their  seizing  us,  which  they  did 
;Ii  that  quickness,  and  so  unperceivable,  that  we  were  all 
ifounded  and  amazed ; they  had  got  two  pistols  in  our  con- 
rnation,  which  they  clapped  to  our  breasts.  In  this  confu- 
n I had  forgotten  mine,  that  were  at  my  girdle  (or  else  we 
ght  have  been  hard  enough  for  them);  neither  did  I remem- 
’ them  till  they  found  them  about  me.  They  shut  the  cabin- 
)r  on  the  inside  till  they  had  bound  us,  and  never  minded 
*.  Musgrave’s  knocking  and  making  a noise,  tiU  they  had 
ured  us;  which  done,  they  opened  the  doer  and  seized 
a,  who  came  to  know  what  the  matter  was,  for  we  had  no 
idle  in  the  cabin;  and  he,  hearing  a noise  amongst  us,  thought 
were  seizing  Hood,  and  called  to  us  to  forbear  ("as  he  said 
erwards),  and  make  haste,  for  he  was  going  to  tack  about, 
)ugh  we  did  not  hear  him;  on  which,  he  clapped  the  helm  a-lee, 
i came  down  to  fetch  us  out  to  haul  off  the  sheets,  &c.,  and 
s seized:  and  the  sails  fluttered  in  the  wind,  by  reason  she 
s veering  round  w'hen  the  helm  was  a-lee. 
ifter  they  had  fixed  the  vessel,  and  it  was  broad  day,  they 
ne  and  unbound  our  legs,  and  gave  us  leave  to  walk  upon 
:k ; whereupon  I began  to  expostulate  with  them,  particularly 
irren,  as  he  seemed  to  have  a sort  of  command  over  the 
lers.  “ And  what,”  said  I to  him,  “do  you  design  to  do  with 
now  you  have  your  desire?”  “Do  with  you?  why,  by  and 
we  design  to  put  you  into  the  boat,  and  turn  you  adrift; 
;,  for  that  Hood,  we'll  murder  him  without  mercy ! A dog, 
betray  us  I but  as  you  have  not  so  much  injured  us,  we’ll 
5 you  immediately  into  the  boat,  with  a week’s  provisions, 
1 a small  sail,  and  you  shall  seek  your  fortune,  as  I suppose 
1 would  have  done  by  us.”  “No,”  answered  I;  “we  only 
ligned  to  confine  you  till  we  came  to  Jamaica,  and  there  to 
re  given  you  your  liberty  to  go  where  you  had  thought  fit.  Put 
ashore  at  any  land  that  belongs  to  the  English,  and  we  will 
ak  you  have  not  done  us  an  injury.”  “No,”  said  he;  “we 
st  go  to  meet  our  captain  and  fifty  men,  upon  the  mainland 
iTucatan,  where  our  vessel  was  stranded,  not  to  be  gotten  off. 
r first  design,  when  we  were  taken  in  our  boat,  was  to  get 
i vessel  to  go  buccaneering,  which  we  had  done  at  Campeachy, 
t had  not  ^en  for  the  Indian  that  swam  on  shore,  unknown 
IS,  and  brought  succours  too  soon.” 

Vhen  they  had  got  every  thing  ready,  that  is  to  say,  a bar- 
of  biscuit,  and  another  of  water,  about  half  a dozen  pieces 
)eef,  and  as  much  pork,  a small  kettle,  and  a tinder-box,  we 
re  better  provided  than  we  expected,  by  much:  besides,  they 
nted  us  four  cutlasses,  and  a fowling-piece,  with  about  four 
inds  of  powder,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  shot;  together 
h all  poor  Mr.  Randal’s  journals,  after  their  perusing  them, 

I finding  them  of  no  use.  When  this  was  done,  Warren 
ered  them  to  tie  Hood  to  the  mast  of  the  vessel,  and  was 
xging  a pistol  to  shoot  him  through  the  head,  not  consider- 
it  was  charged  before ; for  it  was  one  of  those  I had  at  my 
lie,  and  which  they  took  from  me;  but  in  his  eagerness  and 
,t  of  passion  he  did  not  mind  it.  We  all  intreated  for  the 
ir  fellow,  and  he  himself  fell  upon  his  knees,  aud  begged, 
h all  the  eloquence  he  had,  to  spare  him  and  let  him  go 
h us;  but  Warren  swore  bitterly  nothing  should  save  him; 
h that  he  cocked  his  pistol  and  levelled  it  at  Hood,  but 
ng,  it  split  into  several  pieces,  and  one  struck  Warren  into 
( skull  so  deep,  that  he  was  breathing  his  last  upon  deck, 
e of  the  bullets  graze  1 upon  the  side  of  my  temple,  and  did 
: just  break  the  skin:  as  for  Hood,  he  was  not  hurt;  but 
h the  fright  and  noise  of  the  pistol  (as  we  supposed),  la- 
ired with  such  an  agony  of  spirit,  that  he  broke  the  cords 
it  tied  him  by  the  arms,  though  as  thick  as  a middle  finger, 

3 fell  down,  but  rose  immediately;  and  not  finding  himself 


hurt  ran  to  us  aud  unbound  our  arms  unperceived  by  the  other 
two,  who  were  busy  about  the  unfortunate  Warren;  and 
though  they  were  called  to  by  those  that  steered  (who  ran 
immediately  to  prevent  it,  yet  they  did  not  mind  it,  they  were 
so  concerned  about  Warren.  Before  he  that  steered  came, 
Hood  had  unbound  me,  and  stopped  the  fellow  (Meadows)  by 
giving  him  a blow  with  his  fist  that  knocked  him  down.  In 
the  meantime,  I had  unbound  White,  Musgrave,  and  Middle- 
ton,  and  we  went  and  seized  upon  the  other  two  pirates,  as 
now  we  called  them  nothing  else. 

After  we  had  bound  them  in  our  turn,  we  went  to  see  what 
assistance  could  be  given  to  Warren,  when  we  found  that  a 
piece  of  the  barrel  of  the  pistol  had  sunk  into  his  skull,  and 
that  he  was  just  expiring;  but  yet  he  sat  up  with  great  resolu- 
tion. “ You  have  overpowered  us,”  said  he,  “and  I likewise  see 
the  hand  of  heaven  is  in  it.  I was  born  of  good  honest  parents, 
whose  steps,  if  I had  followed,  would  have  made  my  conscience 
easy  to  me  at  this  time;  but  I forsook  all  religion,  and  now, 
too  late,  I find  that  to  dally  with  heaven  is  fooling  one’s  self: 
but  yet,  in  this  one  moment  of  my  life  that  is  left,  I heartily 
repent  of  aU  my  past  crimes,  and  rely  upon  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  that  died  for  our  sins  to  pardon  mine.”  With  that  he 
crossed  himself  and  expired.  I must  confess  I was  very  sorry 
for  the  unhappy  accident  of  his  death,  but  yet  glad  that  we 
were  at  liberty,  and  felt  something  easy  that  the  poor  soul  re- 
pented before  he  expired. 

After  we  had  secured  our  Tartars,  we  tlirew  Warren  over- 
board, and  bore  to  the  wind;  for  after  our  first  tacking  about 
in  the  morning,  when  tlie  bustle  happened,  they  bore  away 
with  tack  at  cat-head,  as  being  for  their  purpose.  The  three 
men  that  were  left,  desired  us  to  let  them  have  the  boat,  and 
go  to  seek  their  companions,  which  we  refused,  not  having  hands 
enough  to  carry  our  vessel  to  Jamaica.  But  we  promised 
them,  if  they  ■would  freel}'^  work  in  the  voyage,  they  sliouU 
have  their  entire  liberty  to  go  where  they  thought  fit,  without 
any  complaints  against  them.  Upon  this,  we  began  to  be  a 
little  sociable  as  before;  and  they  all  declared  that  what  they 
did  "was  at  the  instigation  of  Warren. 

The  next  day  we  discovered  a ship  to  the  windward  of  us, 
that  bore  down  upon  us  with  crowded  sails.  We  filled  all  the 
sails  we  had,  and  endeavoured  to  get  away  from  her  as  fast  as 
we  could,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  We  saw  they  gained  upon 
us  every  moment;  and  therefore  seeing  it  was  not  possible  for 
us  to  escape,  we  backed  our  sails  and  laid  by  for  them  that 
they  might  be  more  civil  if  they  were  enemies.  As  soon  as 
ever  they  came  up  with  us  they  hailed  us,  and  ordered  us  to 
come  on  board,  which  w^e  durst  not  deny,  when  Mr.  Musgrave 
and  I,  with  Hood  and  White, for  rowers,  went  on  board  tiicrn.  W e 
found  by  Hood’s  knowing  them  that  they  were  iiis  captain  and 
comrades.  Now,  as  Hood  said,  "we  did  not  know  how  we  should 
behave  ourselves, or  v/hat  -w'e  should  say  about  Warren;  but 
we  only  told  the  captain  how  we  met  with  liis  men,  and  that 
they  were  redeemed  upon  my  account.  He  never  asked  par- 
ticularly for  Warren,  but  how  they  all  did;  and  when  they 
sent  on  board  to  search  our  vessel  they  soon  came  to  the  truth, 
for  the  other  three  told  them  the  story,  though  not  with  aggra- 
vated circumstances;  upon  which  poor  Hood  was  tied  to  the 
mainmast,  lashed  with  a cat-o’nine-tails  most  abominably,  and 
after  that  pickled  in  brine,  which  w’as  more  painful  than  the 
whipping;  but  it  kept  his  back  from  festering,  which  it  might 
otherwise  have  done,  because  they  flay  the  skin  at  every 
stroke,  and  then  wash  it  with  brine,  which  is  called  whipping 
and  tickling.  After  this,  they  would  not  keep  him  among 
them,  but  sent  for  the  otlier  three  men  from  our  vessel,  and 
ordered  us  all  on  board,  with  another  of  their  men  wdio  was 
ill  of  a dangerous  fever,  which  they  feared  might  prove  infec- 
tious. They  did  not  take  any  thing  from  us,  as  wc  exjiected 
at  first;  only  gave  us  this  sick  man  to  look  after,  which  we 
were  very  contented  with;  so  we  parted  with  them  very  well 
satisfied,  but  much  more  so  when  we  were  out  of  sight,  fearing 
they  had  forgotten  themselves,  aud  would  send  for  us  back, 
and  take  our  provisions  from  us,  or  some  mischief  or  another; 
for  pirates  do  not  often  happen  to  be  so  courteous. 

Two  nights  after  we  had  parted  from  the  pirate,  we  en- 
countered a dreadful  storm,  that  lasted  two  days  without 
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abating;  and  our  poor  bark,  which  was  none  of  the  best,  was 
tumbled  and  tossed  about  like  a tennis-ball,  yet  we  received  no 
damage,  but  that  she  would  not  answer  the  helm;  so  we  were 
obliged  to  let  her  go  before  the  tempest,  and  trust  to  the  mercy 
of  heaven  for  relief.  We,  in  the  middle  of  the  storm,  discovered 
land  right  a-head,  which  put  us  all  into  our  panics.  We  en- 
deavoured to  bring  our  vessel  to  bear  up  to  the  wind,  but  all  to 
no  purpose,  for  she  still  drove  nearer  the  shore,  where  we  dis- 
covered several  tokens  of  a shipwreck,  as  pieces  of  broken 
masts,  and  barrels  swimming  on  the  water,  and  a little  farther, 
men’s  hats.  Then  we  began  to  think  that  we  certainly  should 
run  the  same  fate — -when,  as  soon  as  thought,  our  bark  was 
driven  on  shore  in  a smooth  sandy  bay,  where  we  had  oppor- 
tunity to  quit  her,  which  was  happy  for  us;  for  the  sea  washed 
over  her  with  such  violence,  that  we  had  not  any  hopes  of  her 
escaping  the  storm,  and  thought,  of  course,  we  should  be  torn 
to  pieces. 

When  we  were  ashore,  we  all  concluded  it  could  be  no  other 
land  but  the  south  of  Cuba  island,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards. 
We  were  then  in  a terrible  fright  lest  we  were  near  any  place 
that  belonged  to  the  Indians ; for  Musgrave  assured  me  that 
there  were  some  parts  of  the  south-side  of  Cuba  that  Indians 
dwelt  in,  in  spite  of  the  Spaniards,  and  massacred  them, 
wherever  they  met  with  them,  or  any  other  whites.  We  re- 
mained all  night  in  great  fear;  and  though  we  found  the  storm 
abated,  or  rather  a calm  succeeded,  yet  we  durst  not  stir  till 
the  moon  rose,  and  then  we  walked  towards  our  vessel,  which 
we  found  all  on  one  side;  but,  by  good  fortune,  most  of  our  pro- 
visions were  dry,  which  mightily  rejoiced  us.  But  all  the 
vessel’s  rigging  and  masts  were  shattered  and  torn  to  pieces, 
and  some  part  of  her  quarter  wrung  off,  so  that  she  could  not 
be  of  any  use  to  us  if  we  could  have  got  her  upright.  We  took 
out  aU  our  provision,  and  our  arms,  with  two  barrels  of  gun- 
powder, that  were  dry,  the  rest  being  damaged  with  water  and 
sand  that  had  got  in.  We  had  arms  enough,  as  having  those 
that  belonged  to  the  three  sailors  that  were  taken  in  the  pirate, 
which  we  supposed  they  had  forgotten;  so  we  were  six  men 
well  armed,  with  each  a musket,  a case  of  pistols,  and  a bayo- 
net, besides  two  cutlasses,  if  we  should  need  them.  By  the 
time  we  had  taken  every  thing  out,  day  approached,  and  then 
we  designed,  altogether,  well  armed,  to  go  and  view  the  country. 
John  Rouse  was  very  well  recovered  of  his  fever,  but  a little 
weak;  yet  his  heart  was  as  good  as  the  best  of  us;  so  we  re- 
solved, if  we  were  set  upon  by  the  Indians,  to  defend  ourselves 
to  the  last  drop  of  blood,  choosing  rather  to  die  by  their  hands 
in  fight,  than  to  be  tortured  after  their  usual  manner. 

When  we  had  placed  our  provision  and  other  necessaries, 
safe  behind  a tuft  of  trees  that  grew  close  by  the  water-side, 
we  fixed  our  arms,  and  ventured  to  walk  up  into  the  country, 
which  we  did  in  all  directions  that  day,  four  or  five  miles,  but 
could  not  discover  any  living  creature,  nor  any  sign  of  inhabi- 
tants; only  in  one  place  the  grass  seemed  to  be  lately  trodden, 
but  whether  by  man  or  beast,  we  could  not  discover;  so  being 
tired,  we  went  back  again  to  our  station,  where  we  ate  heartily, 
and  at  night  we  laid  ourselves  upon  the  grass,  and  fell  asleep, 
for  we  durst  not  lie  upon  the  sails  we  had  got  for  that  purpose, 
as  they  were  not  dry,  though  spread  all  day  long. 

I was  awakened  the  next  morning  by  a company  of  lizards 
creeping  over  me,  which  is  an  animal  frightful  enough  to  look 
at,  but  very  harmless,  and  great  lovers  of  mankind.  They  say 
that  these  creatures,  if  any  person  lie  asleep,  and  any  voraci- 
ous beast,  or  the  alligator,  which  comes  on  shore  often,  is  ap- 
proaching the  place  where  you  lie,  will  crawl  to  you  as  fast  as 
they  can,  and,  with  their  forked  tongues,  tickle  you  till  you 
awake,  that  you  may  avoid,  by  their  timely  notice,  the  coming 
danger.  I got  up,  being  roused  by  these  animals,  and  looked 
about  me,  but  saw  nothing  except  an  odd  kind  of  a snake, 
about  two  feet  long,  having  a head  something  like  a weasel, 
and  fiery  eyes,  like  a cat;  as  soon  as  it  spied  me,  it  ran  away, 
and  my  dog  after  it,  but  he  did  not  kill  it. 

We  now  resolved  on  another  walk  to  discover  what  inhabi- 
tants were  our  neighbours,  whether  Indians  or  Spaniards;  if 
Indians,  we  designed  to  patch  up  our  boat,  which  had  several 
holes  in  it,  and  make  off  as  fast  as  we  could,  and  row  north- 
ward, till  we  came  to  some  place  inhabited  by  Spaniards:  but 


if  we  found  the  latter,  to  beg  protection,  and  some  mean's  toi 
get  to  Jamaica,  whereupon  we  ventured  out  with  these  resolu- 
tions. 

We  had  not  gone  far  before  my  dog  began'  to  bark,  wheu, 
turning  my  head  on  one  side,  I beheld  a black  approaching  us; 
and,  being  startled  at  the  sight,  I cocked  my  piece,  and  re- 
solved to  fire  at  him ; but  he  called  to  me  in  English,  and  told  me 
he  did  not  come  to  do  me  any  harm,  but  was  a poor  distressed 
Englishman  that  wanted  food,  and  was  almost  starved,  having 
eaten  nothing  but  wild  fruit  for  four  days : upon  that  I let  him 
come  near,  when  he  was  soon  known  by  Rouse  to  be  William 
Plymouth,  the  black  trumpeter  to  the  captain  that  commanded 
the  pirate  ship.  Upon  this,  knowing  him,  we  sat  down  and 
gave  him  some  provision,  which  we  had  brought  with  us, 
because  we  designed  to  be  out  all  day. 

After  he  had  refreshed  himself  a little,  we  asked  him  how  he 
came  into  this  island?  To  which  he  answered,  “ We  were  cruis- 
ing about  Cuba,  in  hopes  of  some  Spanish  prize,  when  a storm 
arose  and  drove  us  upon  a rock,  where  our  ship  was  beaten  to 
pieces,  and  not  above  eighteen  men  saved  beside  the  captain.” 
“And  did  that  wicked  wretch  escape  the  shipwreck?”  said  I. 
“ Yes,”  answered  Plymouth,  “ but  to  undergo  a more  violent] 
death;  for  as  soon  as  ever  we  landed,  we  wandered  up  in  the 
country  to  seek  for  some  food,  without  any  weapons  but  a few 
cutlasses,  having  lost  our  fire-arms ; but,  however,  we  all  got 
something  or  other  to  defend  ourselves  on  shore,  such  as  long 
clubs,  which  we  took  from  the  trees  we  found  in  our  walks. 
Our  captain  resolved,  if  he  met  with  any  Indian  or  Spanish 
huts,  he  would  murder  all  that  he  found  in  them,  for  fear  they 
should  make  their  escape,  and  bring  more  upon  us.  Thus  he 
encouraged  his  men  to  follow  him  with  their  clubs:  ‘We  will 
walk,’  said  he,  ‘ till  we  find  some  beaten  path,  and  there  lie  hid 
till  night,  when  we  may  go  on  to  some  house,  and  come  upon 
them  undiscovered,  by  which  means  we  may  get  provision  and ' 
other  arms:’  for  the  Indians  of  Cuba  use  fire-arms  as  well  as; 
the  Spaniards,  and  are  full  as  dexterous  in  using  them  as  any  ! 
Europeans.  After  travelling  about  ten  miles  to  the  north- 
west, we  discovered  a path,  upon  which  a halt  was  com-, 
raanded;  and  we  retired  into  the  woods  again  till  night,  and 
dined  upon  what  fruits  we  could  get  upon  the  trees. 

“ About  two  hours  before  night,  a dog  smelt  us  out,  and, 
running  away  from  us,  barked  most  furiously;  upon  that  we 
were  afraid  of  being  discovered,  which  fear  proved  true;  for  in 
half  an  hour,  or  thereabouts,  after  the  dog  left  us,  we  were 
saluted  with  several  arrows  and  musket  shot,  that  killed  three 
men,  and  wounded  me  in  the  foot;  but  it  proved  the  means  of 
saving  my  life;  for  as  soon  as  our  men  perceived  what  had  hap-, 
pened,  they  ran  as  hard  as  they  could  to  meet  the  danger; 
knowing  they  could  do  no  good  t^  they  came  to  handy- blows.' 
I,  in  endeavouring  to  follow  them,  found  my  hurt,  which  pre- 
vented me  keeping  up  with  the  rest;  but  I could  hear  and  seei 
them  at  it.  About  200  Indians  set  upon  our  men,  and  in  half 
an  hour  killed  them  every  one.  I saw  the  captain  lay  about 
him  desperately,  but  at  last  he  fell,  being  run  through  the 
throat  with  a wooden  stake.  As  soon  as  ever  the  Indians  had 
conquered,  or  rather  murdered  them,  they  fell  to  stripping  them 
as  fast  as  they  could,  and  carried  them  off,  together  with  their ; 
own  dead,  which  were  many,  for  the  English  sold  their  lives 
very  dearly.  ^ I 

“ After  they  were  gone,  I ventured  to  steal  out  from  behind  i 
a row  of  bushes,  where  I had  placed  myself  to  see  what  had , 
happened.  I went  to  the  place  of  battle,  where  I found  two  of  | 
our  men  that  they  had  left,  with  all  their  arms ; so  I took  up  j 
one  of  their  best  muskets  and  a cutlass,  and  made  farther  into  j 
the  wood,  for  fear  of  being  caught,  which  I should  have  been, , 
if  I had  stayed  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer ; for  I soon  heard  i 
them  coming,  screaming,  and  hallooing,  back  to  fetch  the  other 
two  bodies  and  their  arms,  as  I conjectured. 

“ I walked  as  far  as  my  injured  foot  would  let  me  that  night, 
and  out  of  the  danger  of  the  Indians,  as  I thought,  and  then 
laid  me  down  to  sleep  as  well  as  I could,  being  very  hungry  and 
sadly  tired,  and  slept  very  well  till  morning,  when  I proceeded 
forward  in  my  painful  journey,  and  directed  my  coast  north- 
east, thinking  that  was  the  best  way  to  avoid  the  Indians,  and 
probably  to  meet  with  some  Spaniards,  whom  I knew  inhabited 
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tovrards  the  north;  the  Havannah,  the  capital  city  of  the  whole  ! 
island,  being  seated  there.  I wandered  for  four  days,  eating 
nothing  but  fruit  in  the  woods ; but  laying  myself  down  about 
an  hour  ago,  to  rest  myself  a little,  I thought  I heard  the 
tongues  of  Englishmen,  which,  to  my  great  joy,  proved  true.  I 
left  my  musket  behind  the  bushes,  for  fear  of  alarming  you; 
but  now,  after  returning  God  and  you  thanks  for  this  timely 
nourishment.  I’ll  go  and  fetch  it;  which  he  did.  It  was  easily 
known  to  be  an  Indian  piece,  for  they  rudely  carved  it  all  over 
with  several  figures  of  birds  and  beasts.” 

“ Now,”  said  I,  to  my  companions,  “ jmu  see  the  reward  of 
wickedness.  The  pirate  was  not  suffered  to  go  on  long  in  his 
crimes;  for  though  justice  has  leaden  feet,  yet  they  always  find 
she  has  iron  hands.” 

After  poor  Plymouth  had  refreshed  himself,  we  set  forward 


I and  walked  along  till  we  came  to  a road,  that  seemed  to  be  the 
main  road  of  the  island.  Here  we  consulted  what  we  should 
do;  whether  we  should  go  on,  or  return  for  more  provision. 
We  resolved  to  go  a little  distance  from  the  road,  for  fear  we 
should  meet  with  more  of  the  Indians,  and  run  the  same  fate 
with  the  other  Englishmen.  But  Plymouth  told  us  we  were  a 
great  way  from  the  place  where  his  countrymen  were  killed  (for 
Plymouth,  though  born  in  Guinea,  would  always  call  himself 
an  Englishman,  being  brought  over  very  young);  so  we  re- 
solved, one  and  all,  to  venture. 

We  sent  up  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  our  safety,  and  went 
on  with  an  idea  that  we  should  come  off  with  success ; but  we 
had  not  gone  far,  when  we  heard  the  reports  of  several  muskets, 
and  shouting  in  a barbarous  manner  behind  us.  Looking  that 
way,  we  saw  a mulatto  riding,  as  fast  as  ever  his  mule  could 


rry  him;  when  he  came  up  to  us,  he  stopped,  and  cried  in 
sanish,  “ Make  haste!  run! — the  Indians  are  coming  upon 
u.  They  have  killed  several  Spaniards  already,  and  are 
hting  with  them!”  Mr.  Musgrave,  who  understood  Spanish 
ry  well,  interpreted  what  he  said  to  us,  and  asked  how  far 
2y  were  off.  He  answered,  “ .Just  by;”  and  hearing  another 
out,  put  spurs  to  his  mule,  and  left  us  in  an  instant.  We 
ind,  by  the  shouting  and  the  firing,  that  they  would  be  im- 
fdiately  upon  us;  so  we  retired  out  of  the  road  to  let  them 
ss,  and  laid  down  upon  our  bellies  that  they  might  not  dis- 
rer  us.  Immediately  came  by  about  twenty  Spaniards,  on 
rseback,  pursued  by  nearly  a hundred  Indians.  .lust  as  they 
lie  by  us,  one  Spaniard  dropped,  and  crept  into  a luisl).  on 
j other  side  of  the  road;  and  presently  the  Indians  followed, 
t muting  in  a horrid  manner,  wdio,  being  very  swift  on  foot. 


outran  an  ordinary  horse,  and  overtook  the  Spaniards  again; 
and  they  had  thrown  away  their  fire-arms,  to  make  them  the 
lighter  to  run  as  we  supposed.  The  Spaniards  knew  they 
would  soon  overtake  them,  so  only  ran  to  charge  their  pistols, 
and  stayed  till  they  came  up;  then  discharged  them  to  put 
them  in  confusion,  and  then  ran  again  to  prolong  the  time,  in 
liopes  of  some  aid.  All  this  we  understood  by  tho  Spaniard 
who  crept  into  the  bush  undiscovered  by  the  Indians,  he  being 
the  foremost  in  flight.  He  told  us,  moreover,  that  about  three 
leagues  further,  there  was  a fort  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  to 
stop  the  Indians,  they  using  to  make  inroads  before  that  fort 
was  built,  even  to  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Havannah.  Upon 
this  we  consulted,  and  resolved  to  follow  on  the  edge  of  the 
road,  to  see  if  we  could  be  useful.  We  soon  came  even  with 
them,  for  they  were  in  a narrow  idace,  and  the  Spaniards  kept 
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them  at  bay  pretty  well.  By  good  fortune  there  was  a high 
heige,  made  by  trees,  and  all  along  as  we  went,  which  hindered 
us  from  being  discovered.  Here  we  resolved  to  fire  upon  them, 
altogether,  and  then  run  farther  up,  and,  if  possible,  get  out 
into  the  road  and  face  them. 

Accordingly,  we  agreed  to  fire,  four  and  three,  and  the  first 
four  to  charge  again  immediately.  Mr.  Musgrave,  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  Mr.  White,  and  nayself,  agreed  to  fire  first;  then  Hood, 
House,  and  Plymouth : which,  as  soon  as  we  had  taken  good 
aim,  we  did;  and  firing  at  their  backs,  killed  four  downright, 
and  wounded  several;  for  I had  ordered  them  to  put  two  bullets 
into  each  piece.  As  soon  as  ever  we  had  fired  our  muskets,  we 
let  fly  one  pistol  each,  and  then  the  other  three  fired  their  guns. 
After  a good  deal  of  fighting  and  skirmishing,  we  put  the 
savages  completely  to  the  rout.  However,  we  took  four  of 
them  prisoners,  and  tying  their  hands  behind  them,  fastened 
them  to  two  of  our  foremost  horses,  the  rest  following  after, 
that  they  might  not  get  loose. 

We  were  met  on  the  road  by  twenty  Spanish  horse,  with  each 
a foot  soldier  behind  them,  who  were  upon  the  full  gallop  to 
our  assistance,  having  been  alarmed  by  the  mulatto  that  rode 
by;  but  I believe  some  were  glad  they  came  too  late.  The 
officers  and  the  rest  saluted  us  very  courteously,  when  they 
heard  how  luckily  we  came  to  their  assistance;  but  they  fell 
a- whipping  the  poor  naked  Indians  so  barbarously,  that,  though 
they  deserved,  I could  not  bear  to  see  it  done ; and  though  the 
blood  followed  every  lash,  yet  they  never  cried  out. 

We  were  well  entertained  at  a gentleman’s  house  at  dinner, 
with  provision  dressed  after  the  English  way,  and  all  manner 
of  sweet-meats,  and  cool  wineSi  As  soon  as  we  had  dined,  we 
were  obliged  to  get  on  horseback,  and  away  for  the  Havannah, 
which  we  reached  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  We  had 
rooms  allotted  us;  and  several  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  came 
to  see  us,  who  lived  there. 

I met  there  with  a priest,  whom  I am  sure  harboured  nothing 
of  cruelty  in  his  breast,  for  he  came  to  see  us  every  day,  and  in 
such  a friendly  manner,  that  charmed  us  all.  He  was  always 
sending  us  one  good  thing  or  other,  and  would  take  us  to  divert 
us  abroad.  He  understood  Latin  very  well  and  some  English. 
On  the  Sunday  he  preached  an  excellent  sermon  in  Spanish,  in 
order  to  excite  charity  in  the  auditors,  and  let  us  have  what 
was  necessary  for  carrying  us  to  Jamaica.  The  next  day  he 
brought  us  to  the  value  of  £50  in  Spanish  dollars,  which  were 
collected  at  the  church-doors  for  us.  There  was  a small  vessel 
upon  the  stocks,  that  was  bought  of  the  owners  for  us,  and  a 
collection  made  in  the  town  for  money  to  pay  for  it.  This  was 
very  agreeable  news,  and  we  were  told  our  vessel  was  ready,  and 
therefore  vre  might  go  when  we  pleased.  It  was  as  neat  a one 
as  ever  was  built  by  the  Spaniards,  and  carried  between  thir- 
teen and  fourteen  tons.  We  had  all  sorts  of  provision  sent  on 
board  for  half  a-  year,  or  more : so  that  we  only  stayed  for  the 
wind  to  rise,  it  being  quite  a calm.  While  vre  remained  there, 
the  four  unfortunate  Indians  were  executed  in  the  midst  of  the 
parade. 

When  all  was  over.  Father  Antonio  took  us  home  to  his 
lodgings,  to  give  us  a small  collation  for  the  last  time,  as  the 
next  day  we  all  designed  to  fiC  on  board,  ia  exp^tation  of  the 
wind  rising.  In  the  morning  we  paid  our  hearty  acknowledg- 
ments to  all  our  benefactors,  and  went  on  board ; where  we  had 
not  been  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  an  extraordinary  mes- 
sage came  from  the  governor  for  Plymouth,  our  black,  who 
went  without  any  hesitation,  and  returned  with  a present  from 
the  governor  of  several  bottles  of  rack,  Spanish  wines,  fowls, 
rice,  and  brandy,  with  twenty  pieces  of  Spanish  gold,  as  the 
messenger  told  us,  in  recompense  for  the  loss  of  our  companion ; 
for  the  governor  had  sent  for  Plymouth  to  know  if  he  would 
serve  him  in  the  quality  of  his  trumpeter,  and  a pension  should 
be  settled  on  him  for  life.  Plymoul;h  thought  fit  to  accept  of  it, 
as  having  no  master,  nor  knowing  when  he  should  have  one ; 
but  he  got  leave  to  come  on  board  to  bid  us  farewell,  which  he 
did  in  a very  affectionate  manner;  so  we  parted  with 
Plymouth,  and  with  hearty  thanks  recommended  him  to  father 
Antonio  for  all  his  favours.  Plymouth  had  a trumpet  given 
him  by  the  governor  as  soon  as  he  came  on  shore,  which  he 
brought  with  him,  and  so  sounded  aU  the  way  in  the  boat,  as 


he  went  back  again,  to  oblige  us,  for  really  he  sounded  extra- 
ordinarily well,  and  had  learned  to  play  on  several  other  in- 
struments, having  a tolerable  understanding  in  music.  The 
wind  rising,  we  weighed  anchor,  and  left  port  with  three 
huzzas,  and  a volley  of  small  arms  (having  no  cannon),  and  in 
two  days  lost  sight  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

The  weather  continued  favourable,  so  that  we  arrived  at  ! 
Jamaica  without  meeting  anything  remarkable  ia  our  passage. 

As  soon  as  we  had  cast  anchor,  I ordered  the  boat  to  be  made 
ready  to  carry  me  on  board  my  own  ship,  which  I saw  riding  . 
there.  But  when  I got  up  the  ship’s  side,  I found  my  clothes  ! 
selling  at  the  mast,  at  “ Who  bids  more?”  wdiich  is  the  method  | 
as  soon  as  the  person  is  dead  or  killed;  the  first  harbour  they  | 
anchor  in,  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  are  brought  upon  the  ! 
deck  and  sold  by  auction;  the  money  to  be  paid  when  they  || 
come  to  England,  for  it  generally  happens  that  sailors  have  ■ 
not  any  till  they  come  home  again. 

They  were  at  the  last  article  when  I came  up  to  the  ship’s 
side,  which  was  a pair  of  black  worsted  stockings,  that  cost,  1 
believe,  about  4s.,  which  went  off"  at  12s.  6d.,  though  they  had 
been  worn.  As  soon  as  I was  seen  by  them,  some  cried  out, 

“ A ghost!  a ghost!”  and  others  ran  away  to  secure  the  clothes 
they  had  bought,  suspecting  that  now  I would  have  them 
again.  When  they  were  satisfied  of  my  being  alive,  and  were 
told  my  story,  they  were  all  rejoiced  at  my  good  fortune,  but 
none  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  me  hare  my  clothes  again; 
so  I took  up  the  slop-book,  and  cast  up  what  they  were  sold 
for,  and  found  what  cost  me  about  £20,  were  sold  for  four 
times  the  money.  When  I was  satisfied  in  that,  I called  every 
person,  one  by  one,  that  had  bought  any  of  my  clothes,  and  | 
struck  a bargain  with  them  for  ready  money,  and  bought  ‘ ; 
them  for  about  £10,  as  the  ready  money  pleased  them  | 
mightily.  E 

Captain  Wise  being  sick  ashore,  I went  to  pay  him  a visit  | 
where  he  was  mighty  glad  to  see  me,  believing  that  I had  ! 
perished.  Hs  told  me  that  the  vessel  hung  lights  out  for  seve-  , 
ral  hours,  that  I might  know  where  to  swim,  and  laid  by  as  ; 
long  as  the  wind  would  permit;  as  the  crevr  acquainted  him 
when  they  came  into  harbour.  The  captain  told  me  that  he  || 
did  not  think  he  should  live  long,  therefore  was  extremely  j 
glad  I was  come  to  take  charge  of  the  ship,  which  Avould  have  . 
sailed  before  if  she  had  been  in  a condition  to  bear  the  sea.  j 
From  thence  I went  on  board  my  new  bark,  and  settled  my  j| 
affairs  with  my  new  companions,  who  were  very  sorry  to  j 
think  of  parting  from  me.  Hood  and  Bouse  desired  they 
might  be  received  on  board  as  sailors,  and  go  to  England  with 
us;  for  Hood  was  an  Englishman,  and  Rouse  had  friends  there. 
Besides,  it  was  as  easy  to  go  from  England  to  Bermudas,  as  ; 
from  Jamaica.  So  I spoke  to  the  captain,  who  was  very  well  ,1 
pleased  to  receive  them,  as  he  had  lost  five  men  by  the  distem-  ■ 
per  of  the  country.  Captain  Wise  died  in  a week  after  my 
coming,  and  left  me  executor  for  his  wife,  who  lived  at  . 

Bristol.  . 1 

As  soon  as  we  had  buried  him,  I went  on  board  with  my  : 
two  men,  designing  to  sail  in  three  days  at  furthest,  which 
I would  have  done  before,,  but -that  I was  hindered  by  wanting  i 
a chapman  for  our  bark,  as  we  had  shares  to  dispose  of. 
Whai  I came  on  board,  the  master  told  me  he  had  no  occasion 
for  the  two  men  to  add  to  their  charge.  “ That  is  as  I shall 
think  fit,”  said  I;  “for  the  power  is  in  my  hands  no.”  “ And 
who  put  that  power  into  your  hand?’  said  the  master.  He 
that  had  power  to  do  so,”  said  I;  “ the  captain ;”  whereupon 
I showed  him  in  writing.  He  told  me  “ it  did  not  signify  any- 
thing, and  that  I should  find  no  one  of  the  sailors  would 
obey  a boy  incapable  to  steer  a vessel.  It  would  be  a fine 
thing,”  added  he,  “for  my  mate  to  become  my  captain;  and 
as  I was  designed  by  the  captain  to  have  the  command  of 
the  vessel  before  you  came,  so  I intend  to  keep  it.  “But, 
said  I,  “ this  paper,  signed  by  his  own  hand,  is  but  of  two 
days  date,  and  you  cannot  show  any  thing  for  the  commaml, 
as  you  pretend  to:  therefore  I’ll  make  my  complaint  to  the 
governor,  and  lie  shall  right  me.”  “Ay,  ay,  do  so,  said  he; 
“FIl  stand  to  any  tiling  he  shall  command.” 

Whereupon  Rouse,  Hood,  and  myself,  went  into  the  boat 
again,  and  rowed  on  shore;  but  the  governor  was  six  miles 
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up  in  the  country;  and  as  it  was  pretty  late,  we  designed 
to  wait  for  his  coming  home,  which,  we  were  told,  Avould  be 
in  the  morning  early;  so  I went  on  board  the  bark  and  lay 
there  all  night,  the  ship  lying  beyond  the  quays,  two  leagues 
from  the  harbour,  in  order  to  sail.  The  next  morning,  getting 
up  with  an  intent  to  wait  upon  the  governor,  and  looking 
towards  the  place  where  the  ship  lay  over  night,  I foimd  she 
was  gone;  and  casting  my  eyes  towards  the  sea,  saw  a ship 
four  or  five  leagues  distant  from  us,  which  we  supposed  to  be 
ours.  I immediately  went  on  shore,  and  found  the  governor 
had  just  come  to  town,  and  made  my  complaint.  He  told  me 
there  was  no  remedy,  but  to  send  immediately  to  Blewfield’s 
Bay,  where  he  supposed  they  would  stop  to  get  wood,  which 
was  usual  with  our  ships  that  were  bound  for  England;  wliere- 
apon  th?re  was  a messenger  ordered  for  Blewfield’s  Bay,  whom 
[ accompanied,  to  give  instructions  to  the  officer  that  commanded 
It  the  fort  to  seize  the  master  of  the  ship,  and  order  him  before 
:he  governor  at  Port  Royal;  so  Ave  got  on  horseback  and 
'eached  it  in  three  days,  it  being  almost  a hundred  miles. 
Vhen  we  came  there,  we  found  several  ships  in  the  harbour, 
)ut  none  that  we  wanted;  so  we  waited  a week,  all  to  no  pur- 
pose; for  she  passed  the  bay  as  mistrusting  our  design.  Upon 
his  we  were  obliged  to  return  with  heavy  hearts,  and  tell  the 
governor  of  our  ill  success,  who  pitied  me,  and  told  me  he  would  ' 
ee  me  sliipped  in  the  first  vessel  bound  for  England : so  I went ' 
in  board  my  own  bark,  vrhere  they  were  all  glad  to  see  me, 
hough  sorry  I was  so  disappointed.  Now  I was  very  glad 
hat  I had  not  disposed  of  my  bark,  for  I thought  it  might  be 
f use  to  me.  We  consulted  together  to  know  what  tvas  best 

0 do;  at  last  I made  a bargain  with  them,  if  they  wmuld  ven- 
ure  AVith  me  in  our  bark  to  England,  Upon  tliis  Ave  agreed; 
nd  with  Avliat  money  I had,  I began  to  lade  my  vessel  with 
tiings  to  traflac  with.  I bought  a good  quantity  of  indigo, 
ome  cotton,  sugar,  and  rum.  In  short,  I laid  out  the  best  part 
fmy  money;  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  1700,  set  sail  with  a fair 
'ind,  and  steered  our  course  to  England. 

We  put  in  at  Blewfield’s  Bay  for  the  conveniency  of  getting 
ood  and  AATiter,  and  Avhen  we  Avere  provided,  steered  our  course 
award  as  fast  as  possible  ; but  as  soon  as  we  came  within  ten 
■agues  of  the  Havannah,  a Spanish  man-of-Avar  of  forty  gims 
ime  up  Avith  us,  and  commanded  us  to  strike  our  sails,  which 
e did  immediately;  and  coining  on  board  us,  AA'ere  surprised 
) find  us  all  Englishmen,  not  expecting  other  than  Spaniards, 
om  the  build  of  cur  vessel:  Avhereupon  they  made  us  all  pri- 
mers, and  sent  fifteen  men  on  board  us  to  carry  the  vessel  into 
le  Havannah.  Telling  them  how  we  came  by  the  vessel  did 
Jt  signify  any  thing,  for  they  said  Ave  Avere  pirates,  and  had 
izedit;  and  our  pass,  which  aa'g  had  from  the  gOA^ernor  of 
' avannah,  not  being  to  be  found,  made  things  appear  so  dif- 

1 rent  to  Avhat  they  really  Avere,  that  it  had  on  the  face  of  it  a 
‘ :ry  suspicious  appearance.  We  Avere  A'ery  much  afraid  we 
( ould  find  a great  number  of  difficulties ' in  obtaining  our 
■.  jerty,  especially  if  they  proceeded  to  their  station,  Avhich  was 

. Jago.  But  it  happened  much  better  than  we  had  any 
ason  to  expect;  for  she  proceeded  directly  to  the  Havannah, 

' lore  Ave  knerv  every  thing  wcruld  be  placed  in  a true  light 
ain.  Wlien  we  were  anchored,  and  the  people  came  on  board 
, wo  AA^ere  soon  known,  and  the  captain,  going  to  the  gover- 
r,  Avas  informed  of  the  matter;  so  Ave  Avere  released  immedi- 
3ly,  and  had  a visit  made  us  from  father  Antonio  and  honest 
vmouth,  who  Avere  mightily  rejoiced  to  see  us.  AVe  Avere  de- 
I ned  tAA'o  days  before  Ave  could  get  away;  and  then  Ave  set  sail 
th  a brisk  gale,  first  saluting  the  toAvn. 

In  two  days  after  our  sailing,  Ave  made  Cape  Florida,  and  en- 
! -cd  tlie  gulf  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  passed  it  Avith- 
1 t danger.  But  here  a sudden  calm  overtook  us,  as  frequently 
i ppens,  when  you  are  past  the  gulf,  and  the  current  set  strong 
! Avcstward,  occasioned,  us  Ave  supposed,  by  the  opening  of  the 
^ id  upon  that  coast.  The  calm  lasted  for  four  days,  >ve  Avere 
J '.ensibly  carried  Avithin  half  a league  of  the  shore;  but  a little 
>1  lezQ  rising  from  land,  helped  us  farther  out  again.  Still  our 
1 oger  increased;  for  Ave  soon  perceiv'ed  three  large  canoes, 

I iking  toAvards  us,  full  of  armed  Indians. 

We  had  not  much  time  to  consult  AA’hat  to  do,  for  they  gained 
on  us  every  moment.  Noav  death,  or  something  Avorse  than 


death,  stared  us  in  the  face;  and  most  of  us  thought  this  the 
last  day  Ave  had  to  live.  “ Come,  friends,”  said  I,  “ if  we  must 
die,  let  us  die  bravely,  like  Englishmen.”  We  charged  our  four 
guns  Avith  double  and  round,  and  our  patteraroes  with  musket 
balls : the  rest  of  our  arms  we  got  in  readiness,  and  resolved  to 
die  fighting,  and  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  taken,  to  be  misera- 
bly butchered,  as  all  the  Indians  of  Florida  do  Avhen  they  get 
any  whites  in  their  power.  We  resolved  to  fire  our  six  muskets 
upon  them,  as  soon  as  they  came  within  reach;  so  we  took  our 
aim,  tAvo  at  each  canoe,  and  fired  upon  them,  which  did  them 
some  damage,  for  they  stopped  upon  it.  Whereupon  we  made 
the  best  of  our  Avay,  but  they  soon  pursued  us  Avith  loud  and 
rude  shouts. 

By  this  time  we  had  charged  onr  pieces  the  third  time,  which 
we  fired  as  before,  but  did  more  execution,  as  they  were  nearer 
to  US;  and  nowAve  charged  them  the  fourth  tinie,  and  laid  them 
along  upon  the  deck  for  a further  occasion. 

Looking  towards  the  shore,  we  saAV  eight  more  of  their 
canoes  standing  tOAvards  us.  This  put  us  upon  making  all  the 
sail  we  could;  and  the  sea  breeze  being  now  pretty  strong,  Ave 
had  good  way.  Being  anxious  to  avoid  killing  the  poor  and 
ignorant  creatures,  we  made  all  the  sail  Ave  could,  and  as  they 
could  not  keep  up  with  us,  aa^c  soon  left  them  far  behind.  We 
now  sailed  on  Avith  a prosperous  gale,  and'  met  Avith  no  inci- 
dent worth  recording,  till  Thursday,  the  15th  of  July,  Avhen  aax‘ 

, discovered  land,  which  amazed  us  all,  for  Ave  did  not  think  of 
I falling  in  with  any  land  till  we  saAV  England.  We  Avent  to  con- 
sult our  charts,  and  saAv  avc  were  near  Newfoundland:  and  find- 
ing that,  we  steered  directly  into  St.  John’s  harbpur,  Avhich  is 
the  most  commodious  in  the  island,  and  capital  of  that  part 
of  Newfoundland  Avbich  belongs  to  the  English,  and  Ave  Avere 
well  pleased. 

After  being  there  tAV'o  days,  we  set  sail,  and  made  our  course 
to  England,  July  25th,  1700,  We  met  with  no  extraodinary 
accident  in  our  passage,  till  we  discovered  the  Land’s  End,  on 
the  2 1st  of  August.  How  rejoiced  I was  to  see  my  nath^e 
country,  let  them  judge  that  have  been  placed  in  the  same  con- 
dition that  I have.  I may  with  truth  say,  that  the  transports 
I felt,  on  first  seeing  the  Avhite  cliffs  of  the  island  that  gave  me 
birth,  exceeded  the  joy  I received  A\ffien  I was  delivered  from 
the  most  imminent  clanger. 


LOSS  OFH.M.S.  LA  TRIBUNE, 

CAPTAIN  BARKEE,  NOVEMBER,  1797. 

La  Tribune  AA^as  one  of  the  finest  frigates  in  his  Majesty’s 
navy,  mounted  44  guns,  and  had  recently  been  taken  from  the 
French  by  Captain  Williams,  in  the  Unicorn  frigate.  She  was 
commanded  by  Captain  S.  Barker,  and  on  September  the  22nd, 
1797,  sailed  from  Torbay,  as  convoy  to  the  Quebec  and  Ncaa’-- 
foundiand  fleets.  In  latitude  49  deg.  14  min.,  Ion.  17  deg. 
22  mm.,  she  fell  in,  and  spoke  with  his  majesty’s  ship  Experi- 
ment, from  Halifax;  and  lost  sight  of  all  lier  convoy  on  the  10th 
of  October,  in  lat.  46  deg.  19  min.,  Ion.  32  deg.  11  min. 

About  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  folloAving  Thurs- 
day, they  came  in  sight  of  the  harbour  of  Halifax,  and  ap- 
proached it  A'cry  fast,  AAdth  an  E.S.E.  Avind,  Aidien  Captain 
Barker  proposed  to  the  master  to  lay  tlie  ship  to  till  they  could 
procure  a pilot.  The  master  replied  that  he  had  beat  a 44- gun 
ship  into  the  harbour,  that  he  had  frequently  been  there,  and, 
as  the  wind  Avas  fa\'ourable,  there  Avas  not  the  slightest  occasion 
for  a pilot.  Captain  Barker,  confiding  in  these  assurances, 
went  into  las  cabin,  Avhere  he  was  emploj^ed  in  arranging  some 
papers  Avhicli  lie  intended  to  take  on  shore  Avitli  him.  In  the 
meantime,  the  master,  avIio  placed  great  dependence  on  the 
judgment  of  a negro,  named  John  Cosey,  Avho  liad  formerly  be- 
longed to  Halifax,  took  upon  himself  the  pilotage  of  the  ship. 
By  tAvelve  o’clock  the  sliip  had  approached  so  near  the  Thrum 
Cap  shoals,  that  tlie  master  became  alarm.ed,  and  sent  for  Mr. 
Gah'in,  the  master’s  mate,  av)io  Avas  sick  below.  On  his  coming 
upon  deck,  he  heard  the  man  in  the  chains  sing  out  “By  tlie 
mark  fiiA^e!”  the  black  man  forAvard  at  the  same  time  crying 
out,  “Steady!”  Galvin  got  on  one  of  the  caronnades  to  observe 
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the  situation  of  the  ship,  while  the  master  ran,  in  great  agita- 
tion, to  the  wheel,  and  took  it  from  the  man  who  was  steering, 
with  the  intention  of  wearing  the  ship;  but  before  this  could  be 
effected,  or  Galvin  was  able  to  give  an  opinion,  the  ship  struck, 
Captain  Barker  immediately  went  on  deck,  and  reproached  the 
master  with  having  lost  the  ship.  Seeing  Galvin  likewise  on 
deck,  he  addressed  him,  saying,  that  knowing  he  had  formerly 
sailed  out  of  the  harbour,  he  was  surprised  that  he  could  stand 
by  and  see  the  master  run  the  ship  on  shore;  to  which  Galvin 
replied,  that  he  had  not  been  long  enough  on  deck  to  be  able 
to  give  an  opinion. 

They  instantly  made  signals  of  distress,  which  were  an- 
swered by  the  military  posts  and  ships  in  the  harbour;  and 
from  these,  as  well  as  from  the  dock-yard,  boats  were  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  relief  of  the  Tribune.  The  military  boats, 
and  one  of  those  from  the  dock-yard,  with  Mr.  Rackum,  the 
boatswain  in  ordinary,  reached  the  ship,  but  the  wind  was  so 
much  against  them,  that  in  spite  of  all  their  exertions,  the 
others  were  unable  to  get  on  board.  The  ship  was  imme- 
diately lightened  by  throwing  overboard  all  her  guns,  except 
one,  which  was  retained  for  signals,  and  every  other  heavy 
article,  so  that  about  half-past  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening 
the  ship  began  to  heave,  and  at  nine  o’clock  they  got  her  off 
the  shoals.  About  three  hours  before  she  had  lost  her  rudder, 
and  they  now  found,  upon  examination,  that  she  had  seven 
feet  water  in  her  hold.  The  chain-pumps  were  instantly 
manned,  and  their  exertions  so  well  sustained,  that  they  soon 
began  to  gain  upon  the  leaks.  By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Rackum, 
the  captain  ordered  the  best  bower-anchor  to  be  let  go,  but 
this  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  her  up.  He  then  ordered 
the  cable  to  be  cut;  and  the  jib  and  fore-topmast-staysail 
were  hoisted  to  steer  by.  During  this  interval  a violent  gale, 
which  had  come  on  at  S.E.  kept  increasing,  and  the  ship  was 
fast  driven  on  to  the  western  shore.  The  small  bower-anchor 
was  soon  afterwards  let  go  ; at  which  time  they  found  them- 
selves in  thirteen  fathoms  water,  and  the  mizenmast  was  then 
cut  away. 

It  was  now  ten  o’clock,  and  as  the  water  was  gaining  ra- 
pidly upon  them,  the  crew  had  but  little  hopes  remaining  of 
being  able  to  save  either  the  ship  or  their  lives.  At  this  cri- 
tical period  Lieutenant  Campbell  quitted  the  ship,  and  Lieu- 
tenant North  was  taken  into  the  boat  out  of  one  of  the  ports. 
Fpin  the  moment  at  which  the  former  left  the  ship,  all  hopes 
of  safety  had  vanished  ; the  ship  was  rapidly  sinking,  the 
storm  was  increasing  with  redoubled  violence,  and  the  rocky 
shore  which  they  were  fast  approaching,  resounding  with  the 
deafening  roar  of  the  rolling  billows,  presented  nothing  to 
those  who  might  survive  the  loss  of  the  ship,  but  the  expec- 
tation of  a more  painful  death,  by  being  impetuonsly  dashed 
against  precipices,  which,  even  in  the  calmest  day,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascend.  Dunlass,  who  was  one  of  the  survivors, 
declared  that  about  half-past  ten,  as  near  as  he  could  conjec- 
ture, one  of  the  men  who  had  been  below  came  to  him  upon 
the  forecastle,  and  told  him  it  was  all  over.  A few  minutes 
afterwards  the  ship  took  a lurch,  like  a boat  nearly  filled  with 
water  and  going  down  ; on  which  Dunlass  immediately  began 
to  ascend  the  fore-shrouds,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  casting 
his  eyes  towards  the  quarter-deck,  he  saw  Captain  Barker 
standing  by  the  gangway  looking  into  the  water,  and,  directly 
afterwards,  he  heard  him  call  for  the  jolly-boat.  He  then 
saw  the  lieutenant  of  marines  coming  towards  the  taffrail  to 
look,  as  he  supposed,  for  the  jolly-boat,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously let  down  with  men  in  her  : but  the  ship,  at  that  in- 
stant, made  a second  lurch,  and  directly  went  to  the  bottom  : 
after  which,  neither  the  captain  nor  any  of  the  other  officers 
were  again  seen. 

The  scene,  which  before  had  been  peculiarly  distressing, 
now  became  truly  awful  ; more  than  two  hundred  and  forty 
men,  besides  several  women  and  children,  were  floating  on 
the  waves,  each  vainly  endeavouring  to  save  himself,  and 
making  the  last  struggle  to  preserve  life.  Dunlass,  who  has 
been  already  mentioned,  gamed  the  fore-top,  while  Mr.  Gal- 
vin, the  master’s  mate,  with  great  difficulty  got  into  the  main- 
top. When  the  ship  sunk,  he  was. below  directing  the  men 
at  the  chain-pump,  and  fhe  manner  of  his  preservation  was 
rather  singular ; as  the  ship  sunk,  he  was  washed  up  the  ' 


hatchway,  thrown  into  the  waist,  and  from  thence  into  the 
water,  and,  as  he  plunged,  his  feet  struck  against  the  rock. 
On  ascending  to  the  surface,  he  ewam  to  gain  the  main- 
shrouds,  when  three  men  suddenly  laid  hold  of  him  : he  had 
almost  given  himself  up  for  lost,  when,  to  disengage  himself, 
he  suddenly  dived  under  the  water,  which  made  them  let  go 
their  grasp.  On  again  rising,  he  swam,  to  the  shrouds,  and 
having  reached  the  main-top,  he  seated  himself  on  an  arm 
chest  that  was  lashed  to  the  mast. 

From  the  observations  of  Galvin  in  the  main- top,  and 
Dunlass  in  the  fore-top,  it  appeared  that  more  than  one  hun- 
dred persons  were  hanging  to  the  shrouds,  the  tops,  and  other 
parts  of  the  wreck,  for  a considerable  time ; but  from  the 
length  of  the  night  and  the  severity  of  the  storm,  nature  be- 
came exhausted,  and,  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  they 
continued  dropping  off  and  disappearing.  The  cries  and 
groans  of  the  unhappy  sufferers,  from  the  bruises  which 
many  of  them  had  received,  and  as  their  hopes  of  deliverance 
began  to  fail,  were  truly  appalling,  and  continued  throughout 
the  night,  but  became  very  feeble  towards  the  morning,  on 
account  of  the  few  who  survived. 

About  twelve  o'clock  the  mainmast  gave  way  with  a loud 
crash,  having  at  that  time  about  forty  persons  in  the  main- 
top and  shrouds,  the  whole  of  whom  were  again  precipitated 
into  the  water,  where  the  greater  number  of  these  unhappy 
wretches  perished,  ten  of  them  only  being  able  to  regain  the 
top,  which  rested  on  the  main -yard,  and  the  whole  remained 
fast  to  the  ship  by  some  of  the  rigging.  When  morning 
broke,  four  only  were  alive  of  the  ten  who  had  reached  the 
top,  and  ten  only  were  alive  on  the  fore-top,  of  whom  three 
were  so  exhausted  and  so  helpless,  that  before  any  relief  ar- 
rived, they  were  washed  away ; soon  after  three  others  also 
perished,  and  thus  four  only  were  at  last  left  alive  on  the 
fore-top. 

The  place  wnere  the  ship  went  down  was  barely  three  times 
her  length  to  the  southward  of  the  entrance  into  Herring  Cove. . 
During  the  night  the  inhabitants  came  down  to  the  point  oppo- 
site to  where  the  ship  had  sunk,  and  kept  up  large  fires,  and 
were  so  near,  that  they  could  converse  with  the  people  upon  the  i 
wreck. 

The  first  exertion  that  was  made  for  their  relief  was  by  a boy ; 
of  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  belonging  to  Herring  Cove,  who,f 
though  men  hesitated  to  attempt  it,  dared  to  venture  off  by 
himself  in  a small  skiff,  about  eleven  o’clock  the  next  day.  This 
intrepid  youth,  with  great  labour  and  extreme  risk  to  himself, 
boldly  approached  the  wreck,  and  backed  in  his  little  boat^  so 
near  as  to  take  off  two  of  the  men  from  the  fore-top,  which 
were  all  his  boat  would  safely  hold.  And  here  was  exhibited  a 
trait  of  generous  magnanimity  which  ought  not  to  pass  unno- 
ticed. Dunlass  and  a man  named  Monro,  had,  throughout  this 
disastrous  night,  preserved^  their  strength  and  : spirits  in  a 
greater  degree  than  their  companions  in  misfortune,  whom 
they  endeavoured  to  cheer  and  encourage  when  they  found 
their  spirits  sinking.  These  two,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  boat, 
might  easily  have  stepped  into  it,  and  thus  have  terminated 
their  own  sufferings,  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  their  twc 
companions,  who  were  unable  to  stir,  but  lay  exhausted  on  the 
top,  wishing  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  seemed  desirous  of  perish- 
ing in  that  situation;  but  these  generous  fellows  did  not  hesi- 
tate a moment  as  to  which  of  them  should  be  rescued,  but 
remaining  themselves  upon  the  wreck,  they  saved  their  unfor- 
tunate companions  even  against  their  will.  Lifting  them  up, 
they,  with  the  greatest  exertion,  placed  them  in  the  little  skiff, 
when  the  noble  boy  rowed  them  triumphantly  to  the  Cove,  and 
had  them  immediately  conveyed  to  a comfortable  habitation. 
After  shaming,  by  this  example  of  his  humanity  and  intre- 
pidity, many  older  persons  who  had  larger  boats,  he  again  put 
off  with  his  little  skiff;  but,  with  all  his  efforts,  he  could  not 
succeed  in  again  approaching  the  wreck.  His  noble  example, 
however,  was  not  entirely  thrown  away,  for  he  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  four  of  the  crew  who  had  escaped  in  the  Tribune’s 
jolly-boat,  and  by  some  of  the  boats  belonging  to  the  Cove.  By 
their  joint  exertions,  the  eight  men  who  were  then  remaining 
on  the  tops  were  saved;  and  these,  with  the  four  who  had 
saved  themselves  in  the  jolly-boat,  were  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
i vivors  of  this  fine  ship’s  company. 


AND  AI)T:ENTUHES  at  sea. 
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BEUTAL  MASSACRE  OF  A BRITISH  OFFICER  AND 
BOAT’S  CREW. 

The  following  unprovoked  and  atrocious  massacre  took 
place  in  the  year  1820.  In  consequence  of  a letter  from  a 
British  merchant,  complaining  of  the  piratical  seizure  of  his 
vessel  in  the  Rio  Pongas,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  a notorious 
slave-dealer  of  the  name  of  Curtis,  (a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
old  English  slave-dealers,  by  an  African  woman),  Lieutenant 
Hagan,  of  the  Thistle,  then  on  that  station,  thought  it  right  to 
send  in  Mr.  Inman,  a midshipman,  to  demand  her  release. 
Curtis,  and  (as  it  afterwards  appeared),  one  Vignes,  the  master 
of  a Dutch  brig,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade,  fell  upon  the  boat’s  crew,  and  murdered  Mr.  Inman 
and  six  of  his  people,  with  every  circumstance  of  the  most 
revolting  barbarity.  Two  of  the  men,  who  were  saved,  and 
subsequently  made  their  escape,  deposed,  that,  with  seven 
others,  including  the  officer,  they  were  dragged  on  shore, 
stripped,  and  exposed  to  a vertical  sun  for  a considerable  time ; 
that  after  a consultation  with  Curtis,  Vignes,  and  two  others, 
mates  of  slave- vessels,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Europeans  should 
be  put  to  death,  but  that  these  two,  being  men  of  colour, 
should  be  sold  for  slaves ; that  the  officer,  seamen,  and  marines 
were  shot  by  order  of  Curtis,  in  the  presence  of  them  (the  de- 
ponents), amidst  the  exulting  shouts  of  many  hundred  per- 
sons ; that  the  bodies  of  the  sufferers  were  disinterred,  by  order 
of  Mungo  Brama,  king  of  the  country,  and  carried  away  by 
wolves,  having  previously  been  mutilated  by  this  inhuman 
tyrant.  Such  atrocities  could  not  be  suffered  to  pass  un- 
punished, and,  accordingly,  a signal  vengeance  was  inflicted  on 
the  savage  perpetrators.  The  Myrmidon,  Morgiana,  Snapper, 
ind  Thistle,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Leeke,  with  a 
ietachraent  of  the  second  West  India  regiment,  under  Major 
Chisholm,  were  despatched  to  the  river  Pongas.  After  some 
resistance,  they  succeeded  in  setting  Are  to  eight  towns  belong- 
ng  to  the  miscreants,  Curtis  and  Mungo  Brama,  which,  with 
ill  the  property  they  contained — ivory,  rice,  rope,  cotton,  and 
)ther  goods,  were  wholly  consumed.  The  loss  on  our  side  con- 
iisted  of  three  men  wounded,  and  one  who  died  of  fatigue. 
Four  of  the  Thistle’s  boat’s  crew,  who  had  been  seized  and 
letained  as  prisoners,  were  released,  and  from  them  the  fate 
)f  their  unfortunate  companions  was  further  ascertained. 


EXTRAORDINARY  DELIVERANCE. 

Ox  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  December,  1802,  there  was  a 
leavy  gale  of  wind  from  the  N.E.,  which  blew  with  such  vio- 
ence,  that  vessels,  unable  to  enter  the  port  of  Trieste,  were 
)bligmd,  after  loss  of  anchors,  to  run  for  shelter  to  the  coast  of 
stria.  An  Ionian  ship,  the  Eliza,  Captain  G.  Margari,  let  go 
wo  anchors  in  the  roads,  but  dragging  there,  she  was  driven 
ive  miles  but  to  sea,  when  a third  anchor  brought  her  up.  On 
he  following  morning  she  was  seen  totally  dismasted,  and  in  the 
greatest  distress ; they  were  perceived  from  the  shore  near  the  old 
-azaretto,  with  outstretched  arms,  supplicating  for  relief.  This 
he  fury  of  the  storm  prevented  being  given.  The  owner  of 
he  Eliza,  who  was  on  shore  at  the  time,  used  every  effort  to 
nduce,  by  offers  of  high  rewards,  some  of  the  sea-faring  people 
f the  port  to  undertake  to  carry  out  assistance  to  the  ship,  or, 
.t  any  rate,  to  save  the  crew  and  passengers;  but  no  one  dared 
0 attempt  it,  and  it  was  momentarily  expected  she  would  go 
.own.  During  two  whole  days  and  nights  she  remained  in 
his  agonizing  state;  it  was  lamentable  to  behold  the  ship  ex- 
posed to  the  pitiless  storm,  the  crew  in  vain  making  signals  for 
id,  the  waves  breaking  over  them  incessantly,  and  the  cold 
atense.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  application  was  made  to 
Ir.  W.  Morgan,  jun.,  the  proprietor  of  the  steam-vessel  Em- 
ress  Caroline,  which  runs  between  Trieste  and  Venice,  as  the 
ist  hope,  who  instantly  acceded  to  the  request;  but  it  being 
hen ^ dark,  and  the  violence  of  the  wind  continuing,  nothing 
ould  be  attempted  before  daylight.  Every  preparation  having 
een  made,  four  English  seamen  volunteered  to  assist  the  small 
rew  of  the  steam-vessel;  when,  on  the  31st,  in  the  morning, 


she  left  the  harbour.  Mr.  Morgan  having  generously  deter- 
mined to  share  with  his  people  the  dangers  they  had  consented 
to  encounter,  the  quays  and  vessels,  crowded  with  spectators, 
cheered  them  as  they  passed,  the  wind  blowing  still  a furious 
gale.  The  Empress  Caroline  was  soon  alongside  the  Eliza, 
whose  desolate  situation  was  almost  indescribable — a total 
wreck,  and  enveloped  in  ice,  as  the  seas  that  had  been  con- 
stantly breaking  over  her  for  three  days,  freezing  as  they  fell, 
had  formed  her  broken  masts,  yards,  &c.;  into  one  solid  body; 
the  crew,  who  had  not  tasted  food  since  the  storm  came  on, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  benumbed  and  half  dead.  With  the 
greatest  difficulty  the  end  of  a hawser  was  got  on  board,  which 
the  two  poor  seamen,  with  still  greater  difficulty,  succeeded  in 
making  fast.  Signs  were  then  made  to  them,  as  the  violence 
of  the  wind  rendered  all  attempts  to  hail  them  inaudible,  to  cut 
their  cables,  which  Anally  they  effected.  The  steam-vessel 
then  made  sail,  and  conducted  the  Eliza  to  a sheltered  place  in 
safety.  On  the  following  morning,  the  storm  still  continuing, 
Mr.  Morgan  returned  to  accomplish  what  he  had  so  successfully 
began,  and  brought  the  vessel  into  port,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  wffio  crowded  the 
shores  to  witness  their  return.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  grati- 
tude of  the  fifteen  persons  who  were  thus  snatched  from  de- 
struction, and  who  all  declared  they  could  not  have  survived 
another  night.  The  whole  population  of  Trieste  joined  in  com- 
mendation of  the  humanity  and  intrepidity  of  the  owner,  en- 
gineer and  crew  of  the  Empress  Caroline  steam-vessel,  who, 
when  all  others  had  refused  to  make  the  attempt,  voluntarily 
risked  their  lives,  and,  setting  danger  at  defiance,  succeeded  in 
preserving  the  lives  of  fifteen  of  their  fellow-creatures. 


- THE  IMPRESS. 

Hark!  how  the  church  bells  with  a sudden  peal 
Stun  the  glad  ear.  Tidings  of  joy  have  come. 
To  crown  each  anxious  hope.  Two  gallant  ships 
Met  on  their  element;  they  met,  they  fought, 
And  England  triumph’d 

Yet  there  was  one  who  died 

’Mid  that  day’s  glory,  whose  obscurer  name 
No  great  historian’s  page  will  chronicle ; 

’Twas  in  the  catalogue  of  slain. Thank  God! 

The  sound  is  not  familiar  to  my  ear. 

But  it  told  me  after,  that  this  man 
Was  by  compulsion’s  violence  roughly  forc’d 
From  his  own  home,  and  wife,  and  little,  ones, 
Who  by  his  labour  liv’d;— that  he  was  one. 

Whose  uncorrupted  heart  could  keenly  feel 
A husband’s  love,  a father’s  anxiousness; — 

That  from  the  wages  of  his  toil  he  fed 
The  distant  dear  ones,  and  would  talk  of  them 
At  midnight  when  he  trod  the  silent  deck 
With  him  he  valued— talk  of  them,  of  joys 
That  he  had  known— Oh  God  ! and  of  the  hour 
When  they  should  meet  again,  till  his  full  heart, 
His  manly  heart,  at  last  would  overflow, 

Even  like  a child’s  with  very  tenderness. 

Peace  to  his  honest  spirit!  Listlessly 
It  came,  and  merciful,  the  hail  of  death  ; 

For  it  came  suddenly  and  shatter’d  him. 

And  left  no  moment’s  agonizing  thought 

On  those  he  loved  so  well.* 

He,  ocean  deep. 

Now  lies  at  rest.  Be  thou  her  comforter. 

Who  art  the  widow’s  friend  ! Man  does  not  know 
What  a cold  sickness  made  her  blood  run  back. 
When  first  she  heard  the  tidings  of  the  fight ; 

Man  does  not  know  with  what  a dreadful  hope 
She  listened  to  the  names  of  those  that  died  ; 

Man  does  not  know,  or  knowing  will  not  heed. 
With  what  an  agony  of  tenderness 
She  gaz’d  upon  her  children  and  beheld 
His  image  who  was  gone.  O God  ! be  thou 
Her  comforter,  who  art  the  widow’s  friend. 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWEECKS 


LOSS  OF  THE  REPULSE. 

The  Repulse  was  one  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  Channel 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Allen  Gardner,  but  had  been 
detached  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  provision  vessels  going 
into  Brest.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  March,  1800,  she 
struck  upon  a sunken  rock,  supposed  to  be  the  Mace,  about 
twenty-five  leagues  south-east  of  Ushant.  The  crew  made 
a good  landing  on  one  of  the  Glenen  islands,  about  two  miles, 
from  the  continent.  Here  the  captain,  and  most  of  the  officers, 
were  made  prisoners,  and  sent  to  Quimper;  but  Mr.  Rothery, 
the  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Gordon,  the  fifth,  Mr.  Finn,  the 
master,  two  midshipmen,  and  eight  seamen,  got  into  the  larger 
cutter ; and  on  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  the  ship,  during 
which  interval  they  experienced  bad  weather,  and  were,  at 
times,  near  perishing,  arrived  safe  at  Guernsey. 

The  following  letter  from  one  of  the  officers  who  escaped,  to 
his  father,  gives  a full  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Repulse,  and 
likewise  of  the  adventures  of  the  boat’s  crew,  from  the  time  of 
their  quitting  the  ship  till  their  arrival  at  Guernsey: — ■ 

“ Guerjisey,  March,  13,  1800. 

' “ My  dear  Father, — I embrace  the  opportunity  of  a packet 
sailing  for  England,  to  acquaint  you  with  the  unfortunate  fate 
of  the  Repulse.  Coming  off  the  Fenmarks,  in  company  with 
the  Agamemnon,  on  Saturday,  the  9th  of  March,  it  then  blow- 
ing a very  heavy  gale  of  wind.  Captain  Alms  was  thrown 
down  the  companion-ladder,  by  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  by 
wffiich  accident  some  of  his  ribs  were  broken,  and  he  was 
much  bruised.  The  same  day,  we  parted  company  with  the 
Agamemnon,  in  chase  of  a strange  sail  to  leeward;  and,  about 
six  in  the  evening,  we  came  up  with  and  re-captured  the  Prin- 
cess Royal  packet,  from  the  West  Indies.  Next  morning. 
Captain  Alms,  finding  himself  much  worse,  resolved  to  put 
into  Torbay.  We  accordingly  bore  up  and  shaped  a course, 
which  if  our  reckoning  had  been  correct,  -would  have  carried 
us  far  enough  to  the  westward  of  Ushant.  But,  unfortunately, 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  weather  (not  having  had  an  ob- 
servation for  some  days),  and  to  the  different  set  of  the  tides, 
v/hich  are  very  strong  on  this  coast,  the  ship  had  got  nearly 
three  degrees  to  the  east  of  her  reckoning;  and  at  twelve 
o’clock  the  same  night,  going  under  an  easy  salh  that  the 
prize  might  be  able  to  keep  up,  breakers  were  discovered 
ahead.  It  was  extremely’-  foggy,  and  the  ship  was  going  at  the 
rate  of  about  seven  knots,  with  the  wind  almost  right  aft,  so 
that  our  endeavours  to  clear  the  danger  were  ineffectual.  In  a 
moment,  the  ship  struck  with  great  violence,  and  was  instantly 
so  completely  surrounded  with  rocks,  that  we  could  not  even 
see  the  opening  -which  we  had  entered.  In  this  dreadful  situa- 
tion we  continued  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  ship, 
from  the  great  surf  that  ran  among  the  rocks  striking  so 
violently,  that  we  every  moment  expected  she  would  go  to 
pieces. 

“ I shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  appearance  of  so  many 
men,  with  certain  and  almost  instant  death  staring  them  in  the 
face ; but  I cannot  forbear  observing,  that  those  whom  I ever 
considered  the  greatest  reprobates  now  became  the  greatest 
cowards,  and  were  so  overcome  by  their  awful  situation,  that 
they  were  totally  unable  to  exert  themselves  for  their  own  pre- 
servation. We  had  no  hopes  of  deliverance.  The  prize  was, 
indeed,  in  company,  and  we  kept  firing  guns  to  inform  her  of 
our  danger.  It  was,  however,  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to 
receive  any  assistance  from  that  quarter,  and  if  our  firing 
enabled  her  to  escape  herself,  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  ex- 
pect. That  nothing  on  our  part  might  be  left  -untried,  the  sails 
were  hoved  aback,  and,  with  the  divine  assistance,  the  ship 
backed  astern,  clear  of  the  danger. 

“ Our  joy  on  this  occasion  was,  however,  of  short  duration, 
for  the  ship  made  so  much  water  that  in  half  an  hour  it  reached 
as  high  as  the  orlop  deck;  and  the  rudder  having  lost  aU  com- 
mand, there  appeared  to  be  no  other  chance  of  saving  our  lives 
than  by  running  for  the  coast  of  France.  Accordingly,  having 
got  her  head  round  to  the  eastward,  we  made  all  the  sail  we 
could.  We  had  now  sufficient  employment  for  all  hands;  some 
were  busy  at  the  pumps,  others  were  engaged  in  throwing  the 


guns  overboard,  and  otherwise  lightening  the  ship;  while  others,  j 
again,  were  employed  in  lining  a sail  witli  beds,  blankets,  &c.,  i 
which  being  got  over  the  bows,  and  bowsed  taut  up  to  the  ship’s  j 
bottom,  was  of  very  great  service.  The  water  being  consider-  li 
ably  above  the  orlop  deck,  we  were  enabled  to  bail  at  the  hatch- 
■way,  by  which,  and  the  wonderful  exertions  of  men  actuated  ‘ 
by  the  fear  of  death,  we  were  enabled  to  keep  her  afloat  till  five 
o’clock,  when  to  our  inexpressible  joy,  the  echo  of  the  report  i 
of  one  of  our  guns  announced  our  being  near  the  land,  the  fog  ! 
being  so  thick  that  we  could  not  see  the  length  of  the  ship.  But  | 
judge  what  must  have  been  our  sensations  when  we  found  our- 1 
selves  within  half  a ship’s  length  of  a lee  shore,  bounded  by  ^ 
a precipice  as  high  as  our  mast-head,  against  which  the  sea  | 
broke  with  excessive  violence,  and  on  which  we  were  run-  il 
ning  with  great  rapidity.  The  only  chance  of  preservation  i! 
we  now  had  was  by  letting  go  an  anchor,  which,  however,  did 
not  bring  us  up.  At  the  moment  when  we  expected  to  be  ^ 
dashed  to  pieces,  our  jib-boom  almost  touching  the  precipice,  j 
Providence  again  interposed  in  our  behalf  and  the  eddy  wind,  j 
reverberating  from  the  rock,  took  the  sail  aback,  and  most  mi- 1|| 
racuiously  saved  us  from  destruction.  V 

“We  now  cut  the  cable,  and  the  ship  drifted  along  the  shore,  ^ 
till  we  cleared  a rugged  point  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  leeward 
of  us,  when  she  filled  and  ran  up  under  a weather  shore,  which,  j 
being  very  high,  sheltered  us  a good  deal.  Here  we  grounded,  !l 
but,  from  the  heavy  surf,  the  ship  continued  striking  with  such 
violence,  that  we  w^ere  afraid  she  -would  go  to  pieces  before  we  j 
could  leave  her.  We  therefore  made  what  haste  we  could  in  ); 
getting  the  boat  out,  and  then  cut  away  tlie  masts,  when  she  i 
lay  tolerably  easy.  | 

“ As  I had  early  in  the  morning  resolved  within  myself  to  ; 
attempt  escaping  in  one  of  the  boats,  rather  than  be  made  pri-  ji 
soner,  I mentioned  my  design  to  Mr.  Gordon,  the  fifth  lieutenant,  :}i 
who  readily  agreed  to  accompany  me.  The  eight-oared  cutter  !j 
being  hoisted,  I got  into  her,  as  she  was  the  best  boat  for  the  j| 
purpose,  under  pretence  of  seeking  a landing-place;  and  having  |j 
taken  on  board  as  many  men  as  she  could  conveniently  carry, i| 
I landed  them  to  the  leeward  of  the  point,  about  a mile  from  ifj 
the  ship,  and  then  returned  for  another  cargo.  Having  dis-  i 
closed  my  plan  to  the  boat’s  crew,  I sent  one  of  them  on , 
board  the  ship  for  a compass,  boat’s  mast,  sails,  &c.,  but,  to  my  j 
infinite  mortification,  he  could  only  get  a compass,  the  boat’s  i 
sail  being  down  in  the  store-room.  The  pilot  now  came  into  j 
my  boat  to  go  on  shore.  I thought  if  I could  secure  him  it 
would  be  a great  point,  and  I was  glad  to  obtain  his  concurrence.  i 
“I  had  made  four  or  five  more  trips  between  the  ship  and. 
the  shore,  when  Mr,  Rothery,  the  first  lieutenant,  called  to  me 
to  take  him  on  board,  which  I did,  and  was  agreeably  surprised; 
to  find  that  Mr.  Gordon  had  acquainted  him  with  our  secret,, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  go  with  us,nnd  had  made  some  provi- 
sion for  the  voyage.  It  consisted  of  some  pieces  of  hung  beef,  i 
which,  though  raw,  was  better  than  nothing,  a small  quantity  il 
of  bread,  and  half-a-dozen  of  brandy,  as  he  imagined,  but  whichw 
afterwards  proved  to  be  wine.  When  I mentioned  our  want  ofij 
sails,  he  replied,  that  we  must  make  shift  to  supply  that  defl- , 
ciency  with  some  table-cloths  and  sheets  which  he  had  brought  | 
with  him. 

“ We  still  continued  going  and  returning,  till  almost  all  the  i 
people  were  landed,  and  on  our  way  had  fortunately  picked  up 
the  jolly-boat’s  mast  and  sail,  and  the  masts  and  yards  belonging 
to  several  other  boats,  so  that  the  only  article  -we  now  wanted  i 
was  water.  I recollected  the  fire-cask  in  the  mizen  chains, 
which  we  desired  a man  to  push  overboard.  Having  picked  it  [ 
up  and  taken  it  in,  with  Mr.  Gordon,  we  again  committed  our- 1 
selves  to  the  mercy  of  the  -waves,  and  the  care  of  Providence.  ,j 
“ But  before  I leave  the  ship,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  the  j 
number  of  lives  that  were  lost.  When  we  first  struck  upon  the 
rock,  five  of  the  crew,  whose  apprehensions  were  too  powerful  j 
for  any  other  consideration,  got  into  a boat  that  was  hung  over  j 
the  quarter,  and,  in  their  hurry  to  escape,  cut  one  of  the  tackles 
by  which  the  boat  was  suspended,  while  they  kept  the  other  ■ 
fast.  The  boat,  consequently,  hung  by  one  end,  and  they  were  , 
all  thrown  out  and  drowned.  i 

“ I forgot  to  mention,  that,  while  the  boats  -were  employed  in ; 
landing  the  people,  those  on  board  had  thrown  the  ends  of 
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eversl  hawsers  on  shore,  which  the  peasantry  made  fast’  to  tlie 
ock,  and  which  being  hauled  taut  on  board,  they  could  go  on 
bore  upon  them  with  great  ease.  Two  men,  howeyer,  being 
itoxicated,  fell  off  the  hawsers  into  the  water,  and  perished, 
"hese,  together  with  four  marines,  who  lay  upon  deck  dead  drunk 
t the  time  we  came  away,  and  who,  I beUeve,  were  not  after- 
'■ards  carried  on  shore,  are,  as  far  as  I know,  all  that  suffered  on 
iis  occasion. 

“ Having  a fair  wind,  we  set  the  jolly-boat’s  sail  for  a fore- 
lil ; then  made  a sparing  breakfast,  and  thought  to  recruit  our 
pirits  mth  a drain,  when,  to  our  great  disappointment,  we 
)und  we  had  nothing  but  wine.  This  was  not  the  greatest  of 
ur  misfortunes,  for  upon  broaching  our  water,  we  found  it  so 
:rongly  impregnated  with  the  varnish  with  which  the  cask  had 
een  so  frequently  laid  over,  that  it  was  scarcely  drinkable,  and 
ren  made  some  of  us  sick. 

“ One  of  the  men  having,  fortunately,  some  sail-needles  in 
is  pocket,  all  hands  turned  to  sail-making,  some  sewing,  and 
thers  unlaying  rope,  and  making  it  into  twine.  A table-cloth 
lid  a sheet,  sewed  together,  made  an  excellent  main- sail;  and 
at  of  a piece  of  canvass  we  happened  to  have  in  the  boat  we 
intrived  to  make  a mizen-mast,  so  that  in  a couple  of  hours 
e had  a complete  suit. 

“ About  twelve  o’clock,  Ave  ivere  much  alarmed  by  being  be- 
ilmed  among  the  Penmark  rocks,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
uU  hard  to  avoid  being  dashed  to  pieces  against  them.  We 
)on  afterwards  had  a fine  breeze,  and  about  five,  found  our- 
ilves  close  in  ivith  the  land,  a few  miles  to  the  southward  of 
ape  Raz.  The  wind  was  so  scant  that  we  could  barely  lie 
.ong  shore,  and  were  obliged  to  pass  se\^cral  signal-posts,  at 
ich  of  which  the  enemy  had  a gun,  so  that  we  every  moment 
cpected  to  be  fired  at.  I believe,  by  our  being  so  badly  rigged, 
id  white  sail,  they  took  us  for  Prenchmen. 

“ About  dusk,  Ave  had  another  narroAv  escape  among  a reef  of 
)cks,  Avhich  lay  off  Cape  Raz,  and  upon  which  Ave  Avere  set  by 
very  heavy  SAvell,  and  a strong  tide.  It  Avas  noAv  n^rly  dark, 
ad,  as  it  had  every  appearance  of  bloAving  hard,  we  Tan  doAvn 
do  a deep  bay,  a little  to  the  southward  of  Brest  harbour,  pur- 
Dsing  to  come  to  an  anchor  till  the  morning;  but,  in  luffing  up 
)und  a point,  under  Avliich  Ave  intended  to  take  shelter,  Ave 
ere  much  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  something  like  a 
•rt,  and  soon  found  our  fears  realised,  when  the  sentinel  hailed 
3 in  French,  which  he  did  tAvice.  Vf c now  bore  up,  and  made 
lil  from  it  as  fast  as  Ave  could,  and  I fancy  were  out  of  reach 
jfore  they  could  get  a gun  ready,  as  Ave  saiv  several  lights 
lOving  about. 

“ Some  of  the  boat’s  crcAv  noAv  thought  our  undertaking  so 
esperate,  that  they  proposed  to  surrender,  rather  than  run 
ny  further  risk.  It  Avas,  hoAvever,  agreed  to  Avait  till  day- 
ght  and  we  accordingly  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  middle  of 
le  bay,  not  daring  to  trust  ourselves  any  more  in  shore, 
bout  eleven,  the  Avind  having  moderated,  and  the  moon 
lining  bright,  Ave  got  under  Aveigh,  and  ran  between  the 
lints  and  the  main,  Avhich  is  a very  dangerous  passage.  By 
70  o’clock  next  morning  Ave  were  clear  of  Ushant,  having 
so  passed  between  that  and  the  main.  We  were  now  in 
gh  spirits  to  think  Ave  had  got  clear  of  the  coast  of  France, 
id  regaled  ourselves  Avith  an  additional  glass  of  wine;  having 
so  a fair  Avind  for  England,  which  continued  all  that  day  till 
ur  in  the  afternoon,  when  to  our  great  distress,  it  fell  calm, 
i a time  Avhen,  by  the  distance  we  had  run,  we  computed 
LTselves  at  not  more  than  eight  leagues  from  Plymouth.  At 
ven,  a breeze  sprung  up  from  the  northward,  and  at  eight  it 
CAv  extremely  violent,  with  a heavy  sea.  The  gale  continii- 
l to  increase  till  eleven,  Avhen  our  situation  became  very 
arming;  exposed  to  a heavy  gale  of  wind  in  the  middle  of 
e English  Channel,  in  an  open  boat,  with  the  sea  breaking 
'■er  us  in  such  a manner  that  we  expected  each  succeeding 
ave  AA'ould  overwhelm  the  boat,  and  terminate  our  existence. 
“ The  pilot,  after  some  consideration,  proposed  to  us,  as  the 
ily  chance  Ave  had  remaining,  to  bear  up  for  the  islands  of 
uernsey  or  Jersey.  To  this  proposal  Ave  all  would  readily 
ive  acceded,  but  were  of  opinion,  that  if  he  once  put  the 
>at  before  the  sea,  she  would  immediately  fill  During  our 
nsuitation,  a singular  circumstance  occurred,  which  deter- 
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minecl  us  to  follow  th©  pilot’s  advice.  Three  distinct  flashes 
of  lightning  were  perceived,  at  regular  intervals,  in  the  south- 
east, Avhich  was  exactly  the  direction  the  islands  bore  from 
us.  This  the  superstition  of  the  boat’s  crew  immediately  in- 
terpreted as  a signal  from  heaven;  we  therefore  bore  up,  and 
stood  in  the  same  direction  in  which  we  had  observed  the 
lightning 

“ Next  morning  the  gale  rather  abated;  and  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  our  inexpressible  joy,  we  dis- 
covered the  island  of  Guernsey;  but  the  wind  falling,  we  did 
not  make  the  land  till  late  the  following  morning.” 


A SAILOR’S  REFLECTION  ON  DEATH. 


Death  is  at  all  times  solemn,  but  never  so  much  so  as  at  sea. 
A man  dies  on  shore, — his  body  remains  with  his  friends,  and 
the  mourners  go  about  the  streets ; but  when  a man  falls  over- 
board at  sea,  and  is  lost,  there  is  a suddenness  in  the  event, 
and  a difficulty  in  realizing  it,  which  gives  to  it  an  air  of  awful 
mystery.  A man  dies  on  shore, — you  follow  his  body  to  the 
grave,  and  a stone  marks  the  spot.  You  are  often  prepared 
for  the  event.  There  is  always  something  that  helps  you  to 
realize  it  AA'hen  it  happens,  and  to  recall  it  when  it  has  passed. 
A man  is  shot  down  by  your  side  in  battle,  and  the  mangled 
body  remains  an  object  and  a real  evidence:  but,  at  sea,  the 
man  is  near  you — at  your  side ; you  hear  his  voice — and,  in  an 
instant,  he  is  gone,  and  nothing  but  a vacancy  shows  his  loss. 
Then,  too,  at  sea,  to  use  a homely  but  expressive  phrase,  you 
miss  a man  so  much.  A dozen  men  are  shut  up  together  in  a 
little  bark  upon  the  Avide,  wide  sea,  and,  for  months  and 
months,  see  no  forms  and  hear  no  voice  but  their  own,  and  one 
is  taken  suddenly  from  among  them,  and  they  miss  him  at 
every  turn.  It  is  like  losing  a limb.  There  are  no  new  faces 
or  ncAV  scenes  to  fill  up  the  gap.  There  is  always  an  empty 
berth  in  the  forecastle,  and  one  man  wanting  when  the  small 
night-Avatch  is  mustered.  There  is  one  less  to  take  the  wheel, 
and  one  less  to  lay  out  Avith  you  upon  the  yard.  You  miss  his 
form  and  the  sound  of  his  v'oice,  for  habit  had  made  them 
almost  necessary  to  you;  and  each  of  your  senses^  feels  the 
loss.  All  these  things  make  such  a death  peculiarly  solemn; 
and  the  effect  of  it  remains  upon  the  crew  for  some  time. 
There  is  more  kindness  shoAvn  by  the  officers  to  the  crew,  and 
by  the  crew  to  one  another,  There  is  more  quietness  and 
seriousness.  The  oath  and  the  loud  laugh  are  gone.  The 
officers  are  more  Avatchful,  and  the  creAv  go  more  carefully 
aloft. 


THE  OLD  SMUGGLER. 


Iaoiediately  after  the  42nd  regiment  disembarked  in  Egypt, 
in  1801,  under  the  command  of  the  brave  Abercrombie, 
orders  Avere  given  not  to  fix  their  bayonets  nor  to  load 
their  muskets  till  they  Avere  all  ashore,  although  the  enemy’s 
shot  was  falling  in  and  round  the  boats  like  hail.  After  the 
regiment  had  formed  into  line  on  the  beach,  which  was 
done  in  the  coolest  manner,  under  a destructive  fire  from  a 
French  battery,  and  a battalion  of  infantry  on  the  heights  in 
front.  Major  Stirling  gave  the  Avord,  “Fix  bayonets!”  In  a 
moment  the  order  was  executed.  The  officer  then  followed 
Avitft*  “ Prime  and  load!”  but  the  Avords  had  hardly  escaped 
hi^  feps  when  an  individual  in  the  ranks  vociferated,  “No 
prime  and  load,  but  charge  baignets  and  by  Got  immedi- 
ately.” 

The  entire  corps,  as  one  man,  instantly  obeyed  this  ener- 
getic command,  ascended  the  heights  at  a charge,  and  car- 
ried the  enemy’s  position  with  cold  steel  in  the  most  gallant 
style.  But  the  question  immediately  arose,  who  was  the  per- 
son that  gave  the  counter  order;  and  on  inquiry  it  Avas  found 
that  the  individual  Avho  assumed  the  command  Avas  no  other 
than  “ Donald  Black,”  a private  soldier,  and  an  old  smuggler 
from  the  Isle  of  Skye. 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


ON  ACCIDENTS  TO  STEAM  VESSELS. 

BY  CAPTAIN  BASIL  HALL. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  every  steam-boat  has  the 
steersman  placed  so  far  forward  in  the  vessel  that  he  can  rea- 
dily distinguish,  even  at  night,  any  vessel  which  is  meeting 
him,  or  any  boat  or  any  obstacle  which  lies  in  his  course. 
The  utility  of  this  method  of  steering  any  vessel  moving  so 
fast  as  a steam-boat  in  a crowded  river,  even  in  day-time, 
need  scarcely  be  insisted  upon.  But  when  the  darkness  of 
night  is  superadded,  its  advantages  become  still  more  obvious, 
and  the  plan  ought  certainly  be  adopted  in  every  boat  naviga- 
ting the  river.  In  practice,  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
the  American  mode  of  steering.  The  tiller  is  generally  shipped 
abaft  the  rudder,  in  order  to  leave  the  quarter  -deck  quite  free 
for  the  passengers.  The  tiller  ropes  are  then  led,  through 
blocks,  on  the  quarter,  and  along  small  trunks,  to  the  foremost 
part  of  the  vessel,  where  they  are  again  rove  through  blocks, 
and  made  to  pass  round  the  barrel  of  an  ordinary  steering- 
wheel,  which  being  raised  on  a platform  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  above  the  deck,  and  not  far  from  the  bows  of  the 
ship,  the  helmsman  can  distinctly  see  objects  before  him, 
and  by  the  proper  movements  of  the  wheel,  readily  avoid 
them. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  adaptation  of  the  steering  pro- 
cess, that  the  weight  and  friction  of  the  ropes  would  be  so 
great  that  the  proper  degree  of  celerity  of  movement  could  not 
be  commanded.  But  I have  myself,  often,  and  with  the 
greatest  ease,  steered  boats  as  large  as  any  of  ours  on  the 
Mississipi  and  elsewhere,  and  I know  that  in  other  respects 
there  exist  no  technical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  universal 
adoption.  It  is  well  known  to  professional  men  that  only  one 
person  can  steer  a ship  properly  in  an  intricate  navigation; 
and  even  those  who  are  not  bred  to  the  sea,  well  understand 
that  when  a vessel,  going  at  the  rate  of  many  miles  an  hour, 
is  threading  her  way  amongst  shoals  and  boats,  and  number- 
less vessels,  some  meeting  her,  some  crossing  her,  and  some 
going  in  the  same  direction,  there  ought  to  be  the  most  imme- 
diate communication  between  the  sense  of  sight  which  is  to 
distinguish  these  objects,  the  practised  intellect  which  is  to 
decide  what  is  proper  to  be  done,  snd  the  hand  by  which  the 
regulating  impulse  is  to  be  given  to  the  guiding  power.  In 
other  and  plainer  words,  the  helmsman  ought  to  see  what  he 
is  about,  and  not  to  act  by  the  command  of  another. 

In  America,  the  pilot  himself  is  always  at  the  wheel,  and 
being  raised  up  in  the  manner  I have  described,  in  the  bows  of 
the  vessel,  he  can  distinguish  every  obstacle,  and  know  at  once 
how  best  to  steer  clear  of  it.  With  us,  the  matter  is  very  dif- 
ferent. The  helmsman  is  fixed  in  the  worst  position  possible,  at 
the  very  stemmost  part  of  the  vessel,  where  he  can  see  nothing: 
— firstly,  owing  to  the  want  of  elevation;  secondly,  to  the  in- 
tervention of  the  masts  and  the  chimney;  thirdly,  to  that  of 
the  crowds  of  passengers  and  their  carriages  and  luggage;  and 
fourthly,  to  his  being  at  the  whole  length  of  the  ship  further 
from  the  object  to  be  avoided.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience 
what  is  done  by  us  ? The  pilot  stations  himself  on  the  top  of 
one  paddle-box,  the  captain  on  the  other — both  bad  positions 
for  seeing  directly  a-head.  Only  one  of  them  ought  to  call 
out  to  the  steersman  what  to  do;  but,  as  the  responsibility  is 
shared  by  both,  each  of  them  does  in  practice  interfere,  as  I 
have  often,  indeed,  heard  contradictory  orders  given  by  them 
respectively,  while  the  bewildered  helmsman  knew  not  which 
way  to  turn  the  wheel.  AH  this  is  bad  enough  in  day-time, 
but  I need  not  say  how  the  confusion  is  worse  confounded 
when  it  is  dark,  and  when  it  is  blowing  and  raining,  and  when 
several  men  have  to  be  stationed  along  the  deck  to  pass  the 
word,  as  it  is  called,  from  the  pilot  to  the  helmsman,  especially 
when  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  passengers  hunting  for  their 
carpet  bags,  increase  the  difficulty. 

My  wonder,  accordingly,  has  much  more  often  been  ex- 
cited how  these  vessels  get  on  at  all,  than  that  occasional  ac- 
cidents should  occur.  I must  add,  that  when  the  remedy  is 
so  simple,  so  cheap,  and  has  been  so  effective,  it  is  altogether 
inexcusable  in  those  who  have  the  power  to  regulate  such 
things,  that  this  plan  has  not  been  universally  adopted  in  our 


river  boats.  The  only  objection  I have  ever  heard  ur^ 
against  this  plan  of  steering,  is,  that  when  the  vessel  left  1 
river,  and  entered  a rough  sea,  the  steersman  would  be  ne( 
lessly  expf'sed  in  the  bow,  and  that,  in  point  of  practice, 
would  be  better  if  placed  abaft,  in  the  usual  situation,  than 
far  forward. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  need  only  be  said  that  nothing  coi 
be  easier  than  to  have  another  wheel  and  tiller-ropes,  fitted 
the  ordinary  way,  but  the  tiller  not  shipped  till  required, 
which  time  the  tiller  used  for  the  wheel  in  the  bows  might 
unshipped,  or  the  ends  of  the  tiller-ropes  cast  off*.  In  sh( 
I think  you  will  take  my  word  for  it,  that  technically  cor 
dered,  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  this  device,  whi 
by  placing  the  whole  power  of  guiding  the  steam- vessel  in  i 
hands  of  the  pilot  (or  of  a man  who  stands  by  his  side),  i 
not  only  essentially  add  to  her  safety,  and  that  of  all  the  otl 
boats  on  the  rives,  but  enable  her ’speed  to  be  greatly  accc 
rated,  without  incurring  nearly  so  much  risk  as  at  present. 


THE  SEA-BOY’S  DEATH. 

Five  long  and  dreary  years  have  passed, 
The  sea-boy  comes  not  home! 

His  aged  mother’s  form  at  last. 

Is  hastening  to  the  tomb. 

Her  raven-hair  has  turned  quite  grey. 
Her  once  bright  brow  is  sad — 

She  sits  all  lone  the  summer’s  day, 

And  mourns  her  sailor-lad. 

The  wintry  storm  is  hush’d!  the  shore 
Is  darken’d  by  the  wing 

Of  blackest  night! — she  hears  the  roar 
Of  wild  winds  slumbering. 

Nor,  that  alone  is  heard — a moan 
Sweeps  by  the  widow’s  cot — 

“ Hark!  was  not  that  a piteous  groan!” 
The  mother  slumbers  not. 

She  rushes  to  the  wreck-strewn  sand. 
Who  can  the  mother  paint  ? 

When  lifeless  on  the  wave-worn  strand, 
(Her  sinking  heart  so  faint). 

She  sees  a sea-boy!  all  so  pale; — 

Then  dropping  by  his  side. 

The  mother’s  sight  begins  to  fail — 

She  heeds  not  coming  tide. 

Clasp’d  in  her  arms — the  next  day’s  sun 
Rose  on  the  sleeping  boy; 

Whose  early  race  on  earth  was  run — 
The  widow’s  only  joy! 

Through  his  torn  vest,  close  to  his  heart, 
A silken  bag  she  found; 

Her  portrait  that ! — “ No  more  to  part” — 
The  motto  written  round. 

They  never  parted  more!  That  sea. 

The  sailor’s  place  of  rest, 

Engulph’d  them  both.  The  sea-boy ! he 
Slept  on  his  mother’s  breast ! 


SINGULAR  CAPTURE. 

English  history  does  not  record  a more  daring  action  th? 
that  of  Edward  Stanley,  an  English  officer,  at  the  attack  of  oi 
of  the  forts  of  Zutphen,  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  ye; 
1586.  Three  hundred  Spaniards  defended  the  fort,  and  wh( 
Stanley  approached  it,  one  of  them  thrust  a pike  at  him 
kill  him;  he  seized  hold  of  it  with  both  his  hands,  and  held 
with  such  force,  that  the  Spaniards  unable  to  rest  it  fro: 
him,  drew  him  up  into  the  fort.  He  instantly  drew  his  swor 
and  dispersed  all  that  were  present:  this  so  astonished  tl 
garrison,  that  it  gave  Stanley’s  followers  time  to  storm  tl 
fort,  and  establish  themselves  in  their  conquest. 
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LOSS  OF  THE  KILLARNEY  STEAIMER. 

The  Killarney,  a fine  steamer,  nearly  new,  belonging  to  tne 
ristol  company,  and  capable  of  carrying  a cargo  of  two  hun- 
red  tons,  exclusive  of  coals,  left  the  quay  at  Cork  a^jout  half- 
ist  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  January  19,  1838, 
1 her  voyage  to  Bristol,  the  Avind  bloAving  hard  from  the 
mth-east.  She  had  on  board  eight  cabin  passengers,  viz., 
ichard  Callaghan,  Esq.,  brother  of  the  member  for  Cork; 
ieutenant  Nicolay,  of  the  99th  regiment;  Dr.  Spolasco  and 
's  son;  Robert  Lawe,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Lawe;  Mr.  John  Collis, 

’ Castlecooke,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Foster,  of  Bally maloo,  both  of 
horn  Avere  apprentices  to  Mr.  Robert  Beamish,  the  engineer; 
lere  were  also  thirteen  deck  passengers,  and  the  creAv,  con- 
sting  of  George  Bailley  the  captain,  George  RoAs^les  the  mate, 


six  seamen,  two  engineers,  four  firemen,  two  coal-trimmers,  a 
steward  and  stewardess,  and  three  assistants,  and  the  cabin- 
boy  ; being  a total  of  forty-three  persons  on  board : she  had 
also  about  ninety  tons  dead  weight  of  cargo,  and  six  hundred 
and  fifty  pigs,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  Avhich  were  in  the  fore- 
hold, and  the  remainder  on  deck. 

After  she  passed  the  light-house,  it  Avas  bloAving  AAdiat  the 
sailors  term  “half  a gale;”  the  vessel,  from  the  number  of  pigs 
on  board,  dipped  rather  much,  and  having  shipped  some  seas, 
the  passengers  became  alarmed,  and,  with  the  crew,  requested 
the  captain  to  put  back.  With  this  the  captain  complied,  and 
when  they  had  nearly  reached  Poor  Head,  he  put  about  and 
returned  to  Cove.  It  Avas  then  about  three  o’clock,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Nicolay,  and  Richard  Callaghan,  Esq.,  Avent  on  shore, 
Avhence  the  former  proceeded  to  Spike,  and  after  dining  Arith 


jne  of  his  brother  officers,  again  Avent  on  board  the  Killar- 
]>',  but  the  latter  returned  home  and  gave  up  the  voyage, 
he  wind  had  by  this  time  somewhat  moderated;  but  still  the 
pning  was  so  threatening,  and  the  passengers,  who  Avere 
tow  after  dinner,  unwilling  to  risk  their  lives,  having  heard 
! it  the  captain  was  about  to  put  out  again,  sent  up  for  him 
protest  against  it.  The  captain,  we  understand,  did  not  go 
wn,  and  in  a feAv  minutes  they  heard  the  engine  at  work, 
d the  vessel  A\^as  under  w'cigh.  They  started  up  in  terror; 
melancholy  foreboding  of  the  catastrophe  seemed  to  have 
zed  them,  and  poor  Nicolay  exclaimed,  “I  trust  in  God  wc 
ly  see  oui  friends  again.”  Poor  fellow!  to  him,  and  to  three- 
irths  of  those  embarked  Avith  him,  that  hope  Avas  not  to  be 
ilized. 

It  was  just  eight  o’clock  when  the  vessel  Avas  quitting  the 
I No.  31. 


arbour.  She  stood  for  Bally  cotton,  the  Avind  increasing  ei^ei  v 
lonient  until  it  blew  a full  gale,  and  the  A'cssel  going  verj 
OAvly.  This  continued  until  midnight,  the  vessel  rolliug 
readfully,  the  pigs  bearing  her  down  to  lecAvard,  and  every 
'ave  that  struck  her  causing  her  to  dip  so  deeply  that  she 
[lipped  several  seas.  A great  quantity  ot  Avater  poured  ooAv^n 
ito  the  foreliold,  the  hatches  having  been  left  open,  as  there 
^ere  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pigs  in  it. 
bout  four  hundred  pigs  on  deck,  and  in  order  to  lighten  the 
essel  the  captain  directed  all  hands  to  exert  thmnseWes  to 
lirow  them  overboard.  Exert  themselves  they  fli^Jill  lour 
’clock  in  the  morning;  but  overboard  it  Avas  impossible  to  get 
lie  pi^'-s;  in  the  language  of  one  on  board,  “ they  clung  to  t he 
cssel'as  if  the*'  were  destined  to  be  her  destruction,  and  she 
ianed  so  much,  that  the  sailors  AA*ere  unable  to  attack  thorn 
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with  effect.  One  man,  howevei%  contrived  to  seize  two  of 
them  in  his  arms,  and  throw  them  over  the  side.  Up  to  four 
olclock  on  Saturday  morning,  they  managed,  hy  means  of  the 
air  or  engine  pumps,  to  work  the  hold  tolerably  clear  of  the 
water  that  was  shipped,  but  at  that  hour  some  small  coal  got 
into  the  pumps  and  choked  them.  The  water  then  rose 
rapidly,  until  reaching  the  level  of  the  fire,  it  rushed  in  and  ex- 
tinguished it.  The  engines  no  longer  moved,  and  all  was  given 
up  for  lost.  Even  the  stout  hearts  of  some  of  the  sailors  failed 
them — they  seemed  completely  paralysed.  Many  of  them, 
however,  held  out,  and  all  that  man  could  do  the  captain  did 
to  encourage  and  help  them. 

The  scene  in  the  cabin  was  not  without  its  interest.  With 
one  exception,  all  was  silence — we  might  say,  despair.  But 
one  voice  was  to  be  heard — and  that  the  voice  of  a woman! 


The  passengers  had  quitted  their  beds.  They  were  congre' 
gated  in  the  ladies’  cabin,  and  there  amid  the  terrors  of  th  ’ 
storm  and  the  roarings  of  an  ocean  that  threatened  every  i 
stant  to  engulph  them,  a lady’s  voice  ascended  to  heaven  fol 
mercy!  That  lady  was  Mrs.  La  we.  Nothing  could  exceed  tb| 
magnanimity  of  this  lamented  woman.  She  endeavoured  L 
cheer  her  companions  in  misfortune,  and  some  of  the  sailo^i' 
who  went  down  to  the  cabin  she  exhorted  not  to  be  dauntei  i 
but  to  put  their  trust  to  God,  who  could  protect  them  on  th| 
sea  as  well  as  on  the  shore.  During  the  whole  time  that  sh1 
was  engaged  in  prayer  (the  passengers,  deck  and  cabin,  assenjj 
bled  around  her),  she  held  one  of  her  husband’s  hands  claspel 
in  hers,  and  this  she  continued  until  the  vessel  having  neare 
the  fatal  rock,  the  steward  ran  down^  and  called  to  them  to  g‘ 
on  deck — that  they  were  all  lost!  \ 


Vfhile  matters  proceeded  thus  in  the  cabin,  the  sailors  and 
some  of  the  deck  passengers  were  engaged  in  endeavouring  with 
buckets  to  lighten  the  vessel  of  some  of  the  water  in  the  hold; 
and  after  several  hours’  hard  work,  they  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
be  able,  about  twelve  o’clock  on  Saturday,  to  get  the  steam 
X)artly  up  again.  They  were  at  this  time  utterly  ignorant  of 
where  they  were,  or  Avhither  they  were  going,  for  the  fog  was 
so  dense  that  no  object  was  visible;  they  endeavoured  to  keep 
the  vessel’s  head  to  the  wind,  but  after  some  time  they  found 
that  they  were  going  to  leeward.  The  jibsail  was  then  set,  in 
order  to  keep  her  steady,  but  no  sooner  was  it  run  out  than  it 
was  blown  into  ribands.  About  three  o’clock  the  fog  cleared 
away,  and  they  saw  land  behind  them,  but  what  land  it  was 
they  could  not  tell;  one  took  it  for  Poor  Head,  another  for 
Eoche’s  Tower,  and  the  captain,  we  believe,  for  Kinsale  Head. 


It  was  then  blowing  a complete  hurricane;  the  coast  was! 
covered  with  rocks,  and  they  saw  that  if  they  drifted  towards  i 
it,  destruction  was  inevitable.  By  the  captain’s  orders  the 
mainsail  was  set,  and  the  engine-men  were  directed  to  do  their  1 
utmost  to  get  up  the  steam,  in  order  to  keep  her  off.  The'’ 
steam,  unfortunately,  was  so  weak  as  to  be  of  no  assistance — it®;] 
scarcely  moved  the  crank;  and  the  sail  had  to  be  hauled  down,  o 
lest  it  should  throw  her  on  her  beam-ends.  The  staysail  was 
then  tried,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  enable  them  to  round  the  i 
point,  but  they  could  not  haul  it  out.  Mr.  Foster  then  pointed  i 
out  a bay,  which  he  said  was  Kobert’s  Cove,  and  recommended 
the  captain  to  run  the  vessel  in  there,  as  there  was  a boat  har-  i 
hour  in  it,  and  beach  her.  The  captain  said  he  did  not  think 
there  was  a harbour  there,  but  at  all  events  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  make  it.  The  vessel  was  all  this  time  drifting  nearer  • 
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,he  rock  on  which  she  ultimately  struck ; and  in  about  an  hour 
ifter  Mr.  Foster  had  given  the  recommendation  alluded  to,  the 
•aptain  got  the  vessel  round,  and  endeavouring  to  make  fo^  , 
Robert’s  Cove.  Just  as  he  had  got  her  before  the  wind,  she  | 
vas,  however,  pooped  by  a tremendous  sea,  which  carried  away  | 
ler  taffrail,  taffrail  rail,  the  wheel,  and  the  two  men  who  worked  j 
t (John  Price  and  James  Atfell),  the  companion,  the  binnacle,  1 
ind  the  breakwater.  Price  and  Atfell  fortunately  caught  part 
if  the  rigging,  and  were  saved;  but  the  sea  which  did  the 
lamage  carried  away  the  bulwarks,  with  some  of  the  steerage  I 
lassengers  who  were  standing  near  the  funnel,  and  cleared  the 
leek  of  all  the  pigs  that  were  on  it. 

It  was  when  the  vessel  was  nearing  the  rock,  and  before  she 
)Ut  about,  that  the  steward  went  down  to  call  the  cabin  pas- 
engers  on  deck,  and  they  were  on  their  way  up  when  the.  sea 
)assed  over  the  vessel.  A second  sea  succeeded  almost  imme- 
liately,  and  scarcel}''  had  IVIr.  Lawe  and  Mr.  Nicolay  stepped  on 
he  quarter-deck,  when  they  were  hurried  overboard.  Mr. 
L^we  was  taken  in  the  “ break”  of  the  sea,  and  dashed,  his  head 
lowiiAvard,  against  the  paddle-box,  by  which,  it  is  supposed,  liis 
)rains  must  have  been  beaten  out;  Mr.  Nicolay  was  taken  up, 
whirled  round  several  times  as  if  in  a whirlpool,  and  swept  away, 
fhese  two  seas  had  the  effect  of  bringing  her  liead  somewhat  to 
windward  again,  when  a third  sea  rapidly  succeeded,  and  drove 
ler  on  the  rock.  It  was  then  between  four  and  five  o’clock. 
The  first  stroke  she  gave,  the  carpenter  (James  Mason)  jumped 
in  it,  as  did  also  a deck  passenger,  but  the  landing-place  was 
0 narrow  that  there  was  not  room  for  both,  and  the  latter  fell 
nto  the  water  and  was  drowned.  After  striking,  the  vessel 
eceded;  she  soon  struck  again,  and  continued  receding  and 
triking  for  some  time,  during  which  some  of  the  sailors,  the 
irst-mate,  and  the  captain  landed.  When  the  latter  got  on  the 
ock,  a rope  was  thrown  to  him  and  to  the  mate,  that  they 
night  endeavour  to  keep  the  vessel  to  the  rock.  Most — we  be- 
ieve  all — of  the  sailors  and  some  of  the  passengers  were  saved 
n this  way,  only  one  landing  at  a time.  The  steward,  Michael 
iheehan  (a  native  of  Cork),  scrambled  along  the  vessel  to  look 
or  Mrs.  Lawe.  He  found  her  on  the  deck  near  the  funnel, 
aim  and  collected.  He  brought  her  to  the  quarter- gallery 
part  of  the  vessel  at  that  moment  striking)  and  loosing  the 
ope,  he  handed  it  to  her  and  directed  her  to  it ; and,  when  the 
vessel  next  struck,  to  leap  into  the  sea,  and  they  would  drag 
ler  to  the  rock.  She  did  so,  and  was  drawn  up  part  of  tlie  rock, 
mt  having  let  go  the  rope,  and  the  wave  returning  immediately, 
ie  was  carried  away  Avhen  it  receded,  and  never  seen  again, 
■^ehan  leaped  almost  at  the  same  moment  with  Mrs.  Lawe, 
was  saved.  The  last  persons  that  left  the  vessel  were  a 
' and  a woman — the  latter  supposed  to  be  the  stewardess, 
neared  to  be  senseless ; and  the  sailor,  who  seemed  to 
rought  her  from  the  cabin,  had  her  in  his  arms.  He 
, from  the  vessel,  and  reached  the  rock,  the  woman  under 
m ; but  the  footing  was  narrow,  and  the  rock  was  shelving, 
^room  for  little  more  than  his  toes,  and  was  obliged  to 
j ..itvour  to  hold  on  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  but  the 
woman  inclining  him  backwards,  they  were 
manner  as  Mrs.  Lawe.  Had  not  the 
iJandeavoured  to  save  the  stewardess,  the  poor  fellow  might 
acstionably  have  saved  himself. 
jL'he  manner  in  which  some  of  the  lives  were  lost  was  pecu- 
larly  affecting.  Dr.  Spolasco  had  his  little  son  in  his  arms, 
ioothing  and  supporting  him,  and  when  the  vessel  struck  he 
lung  him  with  all  his  strength  towards  the  rock,  the  child, 
t ’eached  the  rock,  though  the  violence  of  the  effort  nearly  sent 
I ;he  father  overboard.  When  the  latter  gained  the  rock  he 
i igain  took  him  in  his  arms,  and,  by  clasping  him  closely,  en 
} leavoured  to  keep  him  warm.  “ IHss  me,  papa,”  said  the  little 
fellow,  “ Ave  shall  soon  meet  no  more.”  The  child  was  right 
[n  a few  minutes  he  got  on  his  feet  ventured  a short  distance 
Tom  his  father’s  side,  and,  benumbed  Ave  suppose  by  the  cold 
Iropped  from  the  rock  and  Avas  droAvned. 

As  soon  as  Sheehan  loosed  the  rope  to  give  it  to  Mrs.  Lawe, 
;he  A’essel,  having  nothing  to  confine  her,  swung  round,  and  the 
aext  sea  that  struck  her  drove  her  against  the  rock;  her  deck 
opened,  she  divided  into  tAvo,  fore  and  aft,  and  all  that  liad  been 
unable  to  quit  her  in  order  to  reach  the  rock,  perished.  In  an 


hour  afte^,  with  the  exception  of  the  engine  and  the  paddle- 
wh^cl,  not  a vestige  of  the  vessel  or  of  her  machinery  was  visi- 


't  of  the 
t off’  in  the  same 


oie. 

There  Avere  about  twenty-five  persons  on  the  rock.  The  sailors 
had  eontrived  to  clamber  to  the  sheltered  side, but  the  situation 
of  the  passengers  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Foster,  Avho 
had  on  but  a shirt  and  waistcoat,  was  seated  astride  on  a pro- 
jection of  the  rock,  his  face  toAvards  the  sea.  Under  him  was 
Mr.  Collis,  his  back  to  the  sea,  his  toes  resting  on  a narroAv^ 
ledge,  and  his  fingers  clinging  in  a crevice.  Alongside  the 
latter  was  the  engineer,  M’ Arthur,  next  to  whom,  side  by  side, 
Avere  Dr.  Spolasco,  Mary  Leary,  and  Sheehan,  the  latter  lying 
on  his  face  and  hands,  and  every  sea  washing  over  him.  Over 
them  were  the  stCAvard’s  brother  (Ward),  the  captain,  the  mate, 
a boy  in  the  care  of  pigs  for  the  Messrs.  Adams,  and  the  cabin- 
boy.  The  person  on  the  side  next  the  land  observing  some 
country  people — about  eighteen  or  twenty — on  the  rock,  they 
shouted  to  them,  hoping  to  attract  their  attention,  but  there', 
Avas  no  ansAver.  The  probability  is  that  the  shout  never  readied 
the  land,  but  they  saw  the  people  subsequently  descend  and 
carry  off  some  of  the  pigs  that  had  been  Avashed  ashore.  Night 
then  came  on.  About  1 1 o’clock  the  wind  rose  and  blcAv  terri- 
fically, but  amid  the  raging  of  the  storm  a startling  shriek  was 
hearff  Poor  young  Foster  had  lost  his  hold,  and  tumbling 
head-long  immediately  past  his  friend,  Mr.  Collis,  his  neck  Avas 
heard  to  crack  on  the  hard  rock,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea  ! 

He  was  not  the  first,  however,  that  fell.  The  engineer, 
M’ Arthur,  some  time  previous,  had  called  to  his  companions 
that  he  Avas  unable  to  hold  any  longer.  He  put  his  hands  into 
his  pockets  in  order  to  Avarm  them,  but  just  as  he  did  so,  a sea, 
Avashed  him  from  his  slender  footing.  As  he  passed,  he  made  a 
grasp  at  Dr.  Spolasco.  Had  he  caught  him,  both  must  have 
perished,  but  he  only  touched  him.  He  contrived  to  catch  part 
of  the  rock,  howeA^er,  about  twenty  feet  lov/er  doA\m,  by  which 
he  held  on  for  some  time,  every  sea  Abashing  over  him,  and 
eventually  succeeded  in  regaining  the  position  he  had  lost. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Foster  fell.  Ward,  who  had  been  dropping  asleep, 
Avas  heard  to  fall — then  folloAved  the  Messrs,  xldams’  boy — and 
then,  tOAvards  morning,  the  cabin-boy. 

When  morning  broke,  they,  with  some  difficulty,  clambered 
upon  the  rock,  and  got  to  the  sheltered  side.  The  great  diffi- 
culty noAv  Avas  to  get  a rope  to  reac’n  them.  On  Sunday,  ducks 
Avith  ropes  fastened  to  them  were  sent  out — only  one  reached, 
and  that  they  were  not  able  to  catch.  Wire  Avas  attached  to 
bullets,  and  rope  to  the  Avire,  and  sundry  shots  Avere  fired,  but 
vrithout  the  rope  reaching  the  unfortunate  jieople.  The  gentry 
around  Avere  all  present,  giving  their  assistance: — Captain 
Knolles,  of  Oatlands,  and  his  son,  Richard  Knolles,  Esq.,  George 
Daunt,  Esq.,  and  Arthur  Daunt,  Esq.,  of  NeAvborough,  Dr. 
M’Dermott,  Charles  NeAvenham,  Esq.,  Mr.  Hull,  of  the  coast- 
guard, at  Roberts’  CoAm,  and  his  brother — and,  “ though  last, 
not  least,”  Lady  Roberts,  of  BritfieldstoAvn.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed her  ladyship’s  attention  to  the  sufferers  when  rescued.  Sir 
Thomas  Avas  not  at  home. 

On  Sunday,  Avhen  all  efforts  to  reach  them  Avith  a rope  by 
the  above-mentioned  means  were  found  vain,  Mr.  Hull,  brother 
to  the  officer  of  the  coast-guard,  suggested  the  fastening  a 
long  rope  to  one  part  of  the  promontory,  and  carrying  it  along 
the  beach  to  the  other  side,  until  a rope,  dependent  from  the 
middle  of  'it,  was  brought  within  reach  of  those  on  the  rock. 
This  Avas  effected,  but  the  dependent  rope  Avas  so  Aveak,  and  it 
was  so  late — then  after  four  o’clock,  and  just  dark — that  it  aa'es 
necessary  to  give  over  further  exertions  for  that  CA^ening,  and, 
direful  as  was  the  alternative,  leaA-'e  the  sufferers  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  another  night.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  Avorn 
out  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  M‘ Arthur  tlie  engineer,  and  J epli- 
son  the  black  cook,  died.  Here  the  survivors  had  to  remain 
until  Monday.  Their  sufferings  it  Avould  be  impossible  to 
describe,  and  their  agony,  Avhen  they  saw  the  attempt  to  rescue 
them  on  Sunday  abandoned — Avhen  darkness  settled  down  upon 
the  deep,  and  they  could  no  longer  distinguish  the  figures  of 
the  persons  on  the  cliff  above  them,  it  Arould  not  be  easy  to 
imagine.  Their  solo  sustenance  during  the  tAvo  tedious  days 
and  nights  they  AA^rc  doomed  to  this  dismal  destiny,  aa'us  a 
little  salt  water  a«d  the  fe'w  scrans  of  sca-A-veod  that  they  could 
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gather  from  one  of  the  bleakest  and  most  barren  rocks  on  the 
coast.  The  night,  however,  was  not  so  tempestuous  as  the 
preceding,  and  at  daylight  many  were  on  the  spot  to  give  their 
assistance,  Lady  Roberts  among  the  first. 

On  Monday  morning,  Captain  Manby’s  life-preserving  appa- 
ratus was  brought  from  Kinsale,  but  the  same  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  reaching  the  rock  with  the  rope.  Shots  were 
again  fired  from  guns  and  small  cannon  brought  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  without  success,  and  Mr.  Hull’s  plan  was  again 
resorted  to.  This  succeeded;  Captain  Manby’s  apparatus  was 
aflSxed  to  the  centre  rope,  and  about  eleven  o’clock,  two  loaves 
of  bread,  and  a little  wine  and  spirits,  were  lowered  to  them— 
the  first  they  had  partaken  of  since  Friday.  After  refreshing 
themselves,  they  were  hauled  up  in  the  cradle,  one  by  one,  the 
woman  first. 

The  following  were  drawn  up — Mr.  Collis,  Doctor  Spolasco, 
a woman,  passengers;  the  captain;  George  Rowles,  mate;  Wil- 
liam Hancock,  John  Price,  John  Champion,  Charles  Goodlin, 
J.  Atfell,  and  William  Peterson,  seamen;  G.  Porter,  coal-trim- 
mer, and  J.  Mason,  carpenter,  who  died  soon  after. 

When  landed,  they  seemed  all  in  a state  of  collapse.  The 
respiration  was  perfect;  but  all  their  feet  were  swollen,  and  the 
circulation  was  scarcely  perceptible. 

They  were  all  put  into  neighbouring  cottages,  and  attended 
to  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Lady  Roberts,  who 
provided  them  with  covering,  gruel,  and  other  nourishing 
drink.  Dr.  M‘Dermott,  and  indeed  all  in  the  vicinity,  were 
most  attentive.  Mr.  Collis,  who  appeared  to  have  suffered  less 
than  would  have  been  supposed,  was  taken  to  Britfieldstown, 
Sir  Thomas  Roberts’s,  and  the  captain  to  the  water  -guard  sta- 
tion; the  rest  were  comfortably  provided  for,  and  seldom  were 
individuals  more  in  want  of  it,  they  having  been  the  whole  of 
Saturday  night  (and  a most  dreadful  night  it  was),  all  Sunday 
and  Sunday  night,  exposed  to  both  winds  and  waves — besides 
which  they  were  wet  before  they  left  the  vessel.  The  woman 
who  lay  on  the  rock,  and  was  rescued,  had  on  nothing  but  her 
night-dress  and  a small  handkerchief.  The  stewardess  was 
washed  ashore  with  only  buskins  on  her.  Mrs.  Morris,  whose 
husband,  a tanner,  is  among  the  dead,  had  two  stays  on,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  sovereigns  stitched  between  the  linings. 
These  were  rifled  when  she  floated  ashore,  as  well  as  some 
rings  that  were  on  her  fingers ! 

Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  on  this  trying 
occasion,  were  Lieutenant  Irwin,  R.N.,  inspecting  commander 
of  the  coast-guard  at  Kinsale,  and  Lieutenant  Charlesson,  chief 
ofiicer,  of  Oyster  Haven. 

It  was  considered,  after  a lengthened  investigation,  that  the 
captain  did  his  utmost  to  save  the  vessel  and  passengers ; but 
that  the  great  number  of  pigs  on  board,  accelerated  her  de- 
struction. 


LOSS  OF  THE  MIDAS, 

CAPTAIN  RICHARD  CLARK,  JANUARY  1,  1838. 

The  brigantine  Midas,  of  168  tons,  commanded  by  Captain 
Richard  Clarke,  sailed  from  Odessa  at  ten  a.m.,  on  Wednesday, 
December  27, 1817,  bound  to  Falmouth;  for  orders,  in  company 
with  the  brigantine  Hope,  Captain  Gotridge,  of  Liverpool, 
bound  to  Glasgow,  and  the  brig  Defiance,  of  Clay.  When  they 
weighed  from  Odessa,  the  vund  was  blowing  so  strong  from  the 
northward,  that  several  foreign  vessels  which  were  ready  for 
sea  remained  at  anchor.  The  three  English  ships,  however, 
double  reefed  their  fore-topsails  and  made  sail.  They  ran  in 
company  during  the  whole  of  the  night  of  the  27th,  and  the  next 
afternoon,  at  four  o’clock,  they  made  the  land  about  thirty  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Cape  Kalacri.  The  breeze  still  continued 
to  blow  strong  from  the  same  quarter;  but  the  weather  being 
clear,  the  captains  of  the  three  ships,  after  having  closed  and 
spoken  before  dark,  agreed  to  run  during  the  night  under  easy 
sail,  as  they  were  of  opinion  that  by  these  means  they  would 
make  the  Bosphorus  the  following  morning.  At  nine  p.m.  the 
wind  increased  to  a gale,  and  the  weather  also  becoming  very 
thick,  the  Midas  was  liove-to  under  a close-reefed  mainsail;  and 
she  continued  drifting  throughout  the  night  S.  by  E.,  their 
reckoning  being  corrected  about  two  knots  an  hour. 


The  next  morning,  Friday,  December  29,  they  again  sani . 
their  late  companion,  the  Hope,  also  hove-to  ; but  neithe:|| 
the  Defiance  hor  any  other  vessel  was  then  in  sight.  N(  ^ 
further  communication  took  place  between  the  Midas  anclj 
the  Hope  ; and  notwithstanding  the  thick  weather,  they  re™i 
mained  in  sight  of  each  other  all  day,  but  after  dark  the;r 

Earted  company  and  met  no  more.  The  Midas  continue? 

ove-to  until  Sunday,  the  31st ; the  gale  still  unabated,  an( 
the  sun  was  so  clouded,  that  the  slight  observations  obtained] 
by  the  quadrant  on  this  day  could  not  be  relied  on.  Shortb, 
after  noon,  land  was  again  made,  which  they  thought  to  b(!i 
the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  bearing  about  S.W.  Ac! 
cordingiy  all  the  reefs  wOre  let  out,  and  the  Midas  now  rai, 
for  the  supposed  entrance  ; the  captain  or  the  mate  keepin^f 
a continual  look-out  on  the  fore-topsail  yard.  After  runnini 
for  about  an  hour  and  a half,  the  captain  began  to  suspect 
that  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  fog  and  snow  on  the  landj 
and  as  the  weather  was  gradually  becoming  more  thick,  th  ’ 
captain  thought  it  would  be  more  prudent;  as  it  was  a case 
of  doubt,  to  haul  off  the  shore,  than  continue  running.  Th( 
Midas  was,  therefore,  brought-to,  the  wind  on  the  larboarc 
tack,  and  the  first  reef  taken  in  in  the  fore-topsail  and  main’ 
sail.  At  five,  p.m.,  after  a short  lull,  the  gale  again  increased,, 
the  weather  became  thicker  than  ever,  and  they  los 
sight  of  the  land.  Orders  were  immediately  given  to  close! 
reef  the  fore-topsail,  reef  the  foresail,  and  double  reef  th< 
mainsail ; which  was  done. 


At  six,  p.m.,  the  gale  still  continued  to  increase,  with 


heavy  sea  running,  when  the  fore-topsail  was  handed.  Tht 
Midas  was  still  on  the  larboard  tack,  lying  about  E.,  the  win^‘ 
being  N.N.E.  and  the  captain  now  feared  that  no  exertioDi 
which  they  could  make,  would  long  keep  her  off  a lee-shore] 
but  little  more  could  be  done,  and  to  add  to  the  horrors  o 
the  scene,  darkness  closed  around  them. 

At  seven,  p.m.,  all  hands  were  called  aft,  and  informed  o 
the  position  of  the  ship,  and  also  that  no  hope  could  be  en 
tertained  of  being  able  to  prevent  her  going  on  shore  before 
day-light.  About  half  an  hour  after  midnight,  high  land  wai 
seen  close  under  the  lee-beam,  and  in  five  minutes  more  thf 
ship  began  to  strike  hard,  and  a heavy  sea  broke  over  her: 
which  soon  carried  the  body  of  the  mainsail  out  of  the  bolt 
ropes,  and  split  the  foresail.  The  rocks  and  shore  being  clos^ 
to  leeward,  all  prepared  to  attempt  a landing.  The  captaii 
and  one  man  made  for  the  main-rigging,  as  the  main-mas 
careened  over  the  land ; the  former  dropped  too  soon,  an^ 
was  unfortunately  drowned ; but  the  latter  happily  succeedet 
in  his  attempt,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  crew,  with  th< 
exception  of  one  boy  and  the  mate,  who  were  in  the  fore-rig 
ging.  At  this  moment,  the  fore-mast  fell,  and  the  head  of  i 
luckily  lodged  on  the  rocks  to  leeward,  by  which  the  mate  ancj 
the  boy  left  the  ship,  which  was  then  beginning  to  break  up 
The  wreck  of  the  Midas  took  place  the  first  hour  of  the 
new-year.  The  only  life  that  was  lost  was  that  of  the  cap 
tain ; but  one  seaman  was  missing,  George  Houston,  of  Bristol 
who  fell  from  aloft  the  night  before,  and  was  somewhat  in 
jured.  He  was  left  with  a boy,  named  Richard  Hare,  in  { 
mill,  while  the  rest  of  the  crew  went  out  in  search  of  a vil- 
lage ; but  he  crawled  away  from  the  boy,  who  was  frost 
bitten,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  At  day-light,  th< 
exploring  party  retraced  their  footsteps  in  the  snow 
which  was  knee-deep,  and  came  back  for  Hare.  All  now  pro 
ceeded  to  the  wreck,  when  they  found  that  only  part  of  th( 
poop  of  the  Midas  remained,  the  rest  o^  the  ship  being  broker 
up,  and  strewed  along  the  shore,  intermixed  with  the  casks 
of  tallow  which  had  formed  the  cargo.  Again  leaving  tiu 
spot,  and  walking  about  ten  miles,  they  came  to  a small  vil 
lage,  where  the  people  crowded  round  them,  and  gave  their 
food  and  lodging,  and  forwarded  the  mate  to  Nicomedia,  s 
five  days’  journey,  on  horseback,  across  the  mountains.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Constantinople,  in  a Turkish  schooner- 
yacht  belonging  to  the  Capitain  Pacha,  which  lost  her  masts 
during  this  short  vo3Uge,and  soon  after  returned  to  the  wreck 
to  execute  the  orders  he  had  received  at  Constantinople. 
The  Hope,  which  accompanied  the  Midas  at  the  commnece- 
ment  of  the  voyage,  arrived  safely  at  Constantinople  anu  pro 
ceeded  to  her  destination. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 
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INDIAN  REVENGE  AND  TREACHERY. 


The  wars  with  the  Indians  in  North  Western  America,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  but  little  celebrated  in  his- 
tory, and  probably  but  little  would  be  known  of  the  numerous 
tribes  in  that  quarter,  were  it  not  that  the  spirit  of  trade  pene- 
trates to  every  part  of  the  globe,  where  a commodity  of  ex- 
ihange  is  to  be  found:  the  spoils,  however,  of  these  wars,  are 
Defore  our  eyes — they  are  suspended  in  Regent-street  and  Ox- 
brd-street — they  adorn  the  winter  robes  of  our  ladies  of  fashion. 
The  Indian  furrier  chief  is  far  removed  from  civilization,  and 
lolds  his  hunting  grounds  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  barter; 
le  selects  his  spot,  fortifies  himself,  and  surrounds  himself  with 
ame  Indians  and  a half  race  of  Canadian  trappers ; these  fight 
▼ith  the  Indians  who  quarrel  with  him,  and  trade  with  those 
vho  covet  rum  and  tobacco. 

But  the  trader  in  furs  has  still  more  formidable  enemies  tlian 
he  ferocious  savages : a few  leagues  distant  from  him  is  the 
igent  of  a rival  company,  who  holds  a kind  of  court,  as  he  him- 
elf  does,  enticing  the  Indian  to  his  market,  offering  higher 
)rices;  and  not  unfrequently,  when  art  and  stratagem  fail  to 
•btain  him  a preference,  he  sallies  forth  with  his  forces  to  ex* 
erminate  his  opponent.  Such  are  the  wars  of  the 
Jay  Company,  and 


A few  days  after  she  had  sailed  from  Columbia,  the  vessel  an- 
chored near  a considerable  village  called  New  Whitby,  which  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nootka.  With  the  inhabitants  of  this  place, 
a smart  trade  was  immediately  opened; — the  agent  and  his  men 
were  so  well  received,  that  they  were  induced  to  sleep  two  nights 
on  shore:  however,  during  the  agent’s  absence  from  the  ship, 
several  of  the  natives  went  on  board  and  carried  furs  for  the 
eaptain  to  purchase.  Unfortunately  the  captain  lacked  all 
those  qualities  which  so  pre-eminently  distinguished  the  cele- 
brated circumnavigator.  Cook;  his  manners  were  unbending,  and 
rough  in  the  extreme,  and  consequently  but  ill-fitted  to  come 
into  immediate  contact  with  savages,  whose  character,  upon 
every  occasion  should  have  entered  into  his  consideration.  One 
day  having  caught  a principal  chief  in  a petty  theft  Avhile  on 
board  the  vessel,  the  captain  struck  him  a blow;  it  appears  that 
the  chief  immediately  went  on  shore,  and  got  up  a conspiracy 
with  his  fellow  countrymen  to  cut  off  the  vessel.  This,  liow- 
ever  came  to  the  ears  of  the  trusty  interpreter,  who  forthwith 
made  it  known  to  the  agent  on  shore,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  immediately  hastened  on  board,  and  conferred  with  the 
captain,  warning  him  to  be  prepared  against  any  attack.  The 
latter  roughly  replied,  he  never  could  believe  that  a parcel  of 
Hudson  I lazy,  thieving  Indians  could  have  the  courage  to  attack  such  a 

vessel  as  his.  In 


hat  called  the 
Eolith  West,  be- 
ween  whom  a 
loody  rivalry  ex- 
its, which  in  bit- 
erness.  activity, 
nd  perhaps  in  acts 
f courage,  vie  with 
ny  which  have 
een  carried  on  in 
lurope.  The  fur 
rader  of  the  North 
^.inerican  deserts 
nd  wilds,  has  to 
ontend  with  di- 
late, want  of  food, 
nd  other  priva- 
ions  in  solitude, 

3gether  with  an 
rmed  rival  near 
im,  and  the  trea- 
herous  Indians 
round  him.  The 
gents  of  these 
Dmpanies  remain 
ir  years  in  path- 
;s3  and  solitary 
laces,  far  from  the 
abitation  of  any 
iciety,  but  that  of 
avages : these  are  their  only  neighbours,  excepting  their  rivals 
trade.  The  Indian  character,  in  one  respect,  resembles  that 
f the  Spaniard;  he  never  forgets  an  insult  or  a blow; — if  he 
sceiyes  the  latter,  the  rankling  of  his  soul  allows  him  no  peace 
util  it  is  revenged.  All  the  qualities  of  cunning,  art,  and  per- 
syerance,  are  brought  into  play  for  the  attainment  of  that  one 
bject.  The  following  account  of  the  loss  of  a ship,  and  the 
lurder  of  the  crew,  is  highly  illustrative  of  this  spirit  of  revenge. 
In  the  year  1811,  a vessel  sailed  from  Columbia,  for  the  pur- 
ose  of  obtaining  furs  from  the  Indians,  carrying  out  such 
rticles  of  commerce  as  the  Indians  desire  in  the  exchange  for 
leir  commodity  of  various  skins,  collected  in  their  hunting 
ilds  and  pathless  woods.  This  vessel  belonged  to  a company, 
aving  on  board,  besides  the  captain,  an  agent  to  manage  the 
•ade,  and  an  interpreter  to  assist  him  in  his  conferences  with 
le  natives;  the  vessel,  however,  after  she  left  Columbia,  was 
ever  afterwards  heard  of,  until  within  a few  years  since,  when 
□other  voyager  and  trader  was  sent  out  by  an  opposition  com- 
any.  The  interpreter  on  board  the  vessel  lost,  was  an  Indian, 
native  of  Gray’s  Harbour,  and  it  was  from  him  tlie  history  of 
hat  befel  the  vessel  and  crew  was  collected 


.IHE  SAVAGES  ATTACKING  THE  CREW  OF  THE  TRADER. 


the  intermediate 
time,  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  agent, 
and  the  men  who 
were  with  him  on 
shore,  made  the  na- 
tives apprehensive 
that  their  scheme 
was  discovered  ; 
they,  therefore,  in 
order  to  lull  all  sus- 
picion, visited  the 
ship  in  small  par- 
ties, totally  un- 
armed, thinking, 
without  doubt,  to 
throw  their  intend* 
^ed  victims  off  their 
guard.  The  chief 
who  had  been 
struck,  and  who 
was  at  the  head  of 
the  conspiracy,  to 
obtain  his  revenge, 
played  the  part  of 
a dissembler,  and 
visited  the  ship 
in  an  apparently 
friendly  manner, 
affecting  to  have 
[ forgotten  the  obnoxious  and  offensive  blow.  At  length  it  was 
! made  known  that  the  ship  intended  to  leave  Whitby.  Very 
I early  on  the  morning  previous  to  the  day  named  for  her  depar- 
' ture,  two  large  canoes,  containing  each  about  twenty  men,  came 
alongside,  bringing  with  them  bundles  of  fur,  apparently  for  ex- 
change and  trading;  the  sailor,  therefore,  unhesitatingly 
allowed  them  to  come  on  deck.  In  a short  time,  two  other 
parties,  equally  strong  in  numbers,  arrived  in  canoes  carrying 
beaver,  otter,  and  other  valuable  skins.  To  none  of  these  was 
any  opposition  made  to  their  coming  on  board,  although  the 
captain  had  been  previously  put  on  his  guard;  the  oflicer  of  the 
watch,  however,  seeing  a great  number  of  other  canoes  push- 
ing off  from  the  beach,  became  suspicious,  and  forthwith  a])- 
prised  the  captain  of  wliat  he  thought  were  the  intentions  of 
the  Indians. 

The  agent,  the  captain,  and  the  interpreter,  being  all  now 
upon  deck,  the  latter  remarked  that  they  all  wore  short  cloaks 
or  mantles  of  skins,  wliich  was  by  no  means  a general  usage 
among  tliem;  and,  addressing  the  captain,  he  intreated  that  he 
would  lose  no  time  ii;  clearing  the  ship  of  tlie  intruders.  'I’his 
additional  caution  was  however  lost  upon  this  confident  and 
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fearless  man;  he  treated  the  idea  of  the  Indian^akiiig  the  ship 
with  contempt,  remarking,  that  ■with  the  arms  they  had  on 
hoard,  they  were  a match  for  three  times  their  number. 

By  this  time  the  sailors  were  all  on  deck,  indiscriminately  in- 
terspersed in  disorder  with  the  natives,  and  that  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  gangways  were  all  so  blocked  up,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  men  to  perform  their  duty  about  the  ship. 

The  captain  at  length  seeing  the  incovenience,  thought  pro- 
per to  request  they  would  retire ; to  which  they  paid  no  man- 
ner of  attention.  He  then  told  them  he  was  going  to  sea,  and 
had  given  orders  for  the  men  to  weigh  the  anchor,  and  that  he 
hoped  they  would  depart  quietly,  but  if  they  refused,  he  would 
use  force.  He  had  scarcely  uttered  this  threat,  when,  at  a sig- 
nal given  by  the  before-named  chief,  a loud  horrible  yell  was 
set  up  by  ail  the  assembled  savages,  who,  without  parley,  simul- 
taneously commenced  an  attack  upon  the  officers  and  the  crew, 
drawing  their  weapons,  consisting  of  knives,  bludgeons,  and 
short  sabres,  from  under  their  cloaks,  where,  until  this  mo- 
ment, they  had  remained  undiscovered. 

The  captain,  although  upon  this  occasion  imprudent  and  in- 
cautious, was  still  a bold  and  resolute  man,  and  probably,  had 
he  and  the  crew  been  properly  armed,  they  would  have  beaten 
the  natives  hand  to  hand,  notwithstanding  their  superiority  of 
numbers.  The  moment  the  attack  was  commenced,  he  took  out 
his  jack-knife,  and  defended  himself  with  almost  unparalleled  re- 
solution, quickly  ripping  up  the  bowels  of  four  of  the  assailants, 
and  wounding  many  others;  the  savages  which  were  nearest 
him,  retired  in  dismay,  leaving,  for  a moment,  a space  around 
him  clear.  He  had  made  a desperate  and  destructive  defence, 
when  being  himself  wounded,  and  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood, 
he  for  a second  leaned  to  rest  himself  against  the  tiller-wheel, 
grasping  his  knife,  and  casting  his  eyes  alternately  at  his  ene- 
mies, and  the  way  to  the  cabin,  towards  which  he  had  made 
many  ineffectual  attempts  to  approach  through  the  throng  of 
savages  that  were  opposed  to  his  passage.  His  mind  was  per- 
haps, engaged  at  this  instant  in  resolving  upon  another  effort 
to  reach  a spot  where  he  could  furnish  himself  with  arms,  and 
where  it  is  probable  he  thought  alone  he  should  be  a match  for 
tlie  whole  body  of  natives  then  besetting  him  with  deadly  and 
murderous  views  of  revenge.  At  this  juncture  he  received  a 
blow  from  behind,  on  the  back  part  of  the  head;  it  was  given 
with  a weapon  called  Si.  pantwnangan,  a kind  of  bludgeon  hav- 
ing flat  sides  with  blunt  edges;  it  was  a dreadful  stroke,  and 
the  captain  was  felled  to  the  deck.  The  death- dealing  knife 
fell  from  his  grasp,  his  muscles  were  unstrung,  and  the  savage 
butchers  rushed  upon  his  powerless  body  to  use  their  knives 
in  extinguishing  any  remains  of  life  there  might  be  left,  and 
then  throwing  the  mangled  corpse  overboard. 

The  agent  was  one  of  the  first  attacked.  An  Indian  gave 
him  a severe  blow  with  his  flat  bludgeon,  Avhich,  however,  only 
partially  stunned  him,  whereupon  he  was  seized  by  five  or  six 
others,  who  threw  him  overboard  into  a canoe  alongside,  but 
whether  he  was  intended  for  the  canoe  or  the  water  is  uncer- 
tain; he  however  quickly  recovered  himself,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  remain  there  uninjured  for  some  time,  only  to  suffer 
a second  death.  The  last  time  this  ill-fated  gentleman  was 
seen,  his  head  was  hanging  over  the  side  of  a canoe,  and  three 
savages,  armed  with  bludgeons,  were  battering  out  his  brains. 

When  the  captain  fell,  the  interpreter  was  close  to  him,  on 
which  he  jumped  overboard,  expecting  to  share  the  same  fate; 
but  being  uninjured,  from  the  water,  he  was  taken  by  some 
Avomen  into  a canoe,  and  there  covered  up  under  some  mats. 

While  these  events  Avere  occurring,  the  crew  Avere  vigour- 
ously  maintaining  a braA^e,  but  unequal  conflict  with  the  saA^a- 
ges,  for  life.  At  length,  the  boatswain  and  two  others,  having 
dealt  death  around  them  Avith  handspikes,  which  they  had 
seized  at  the  moment  of  attack,  and  haAung  no  other  means  of 
defence,  fought  their  way  to  the  cabin,  Avhich  they  knew  was 
Avell  furnished  Avith  arms.  After  Avell  securing  the  door,  ii  is 
probable  they  found  time  to  recruit  their  spirits  Avith  a dram, 
and  prepare  for  the  further  Avork  of  death.  The  Indians  hav- 
ing seen  and  felt  the  courage  and  prowess  of  these  men  when 
armed  only  Avith_  handspikes,  and  being  perfectly  aAAmre  that 
they  Avere  now  in  a depot  of  fire-arms,  became  more  cau- 
tious in  their  movements;  they  dreaded  tiie  effects  of  more 


deadly  Aveapons  in  the  hands  of  men  who  so  well  knew  how  t i 
use  them.  i 

The  three  men  in  the  cabin  were  allowed  a moment’s  reflec ' 
tion;  they  at  once  saw  that  as  all  the  crew  besides  themselvet 
were  either  dead  or  dying  around  them,  that  wliatcA^er  numi: 
bers  they  might  yet  have  Strength  to  bring  down,  they  must  i^ 
the  end,  with  six  or  seven  hundred  savages  on  the  deck,  and  ai 
many  more  around  the  ship,  be  overpowered.  The  boatswai:' 
said,  looking  out  of  the  cabin  Avindow,  and  seeing  the  numbej 
of  natives  in  their  canoes  upon  the  water,  “ There  is  no  hope  o 
escape  ! opposition  is  useless,  but  we  will  have  our  revenge 
and  it  shall  be  a terrible  one.”  Immediately  tAvo  of  them  sa 
about  laying  a train  of  powder  from  the  magazine  into  th 
cabin.  While  tliis  dreadful  preparation  was  in  hand,  the  thir  ^ 
man  addressed  the  savages  in  the  canoes  from  the  cabin  AA'in' 
dow.  He  told  them  they  intended  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearb: 
as  possible,  and  stated  how  many  they  thought,  with  the  arm*i 
in  their  possession,  they  should  be  enabled  to  kill,  offering 
however,  the  alternative  of  their  being  allowed  to  depart  uni 
molested;  adding  they  Avould  giAm  up  the  ship,  withoui 
firing  a shot,  if  the  ship’s  boat  was  brought  to  tin 
window,  and  all  the  canoes  Avithdrew  from  her  Avhile  the;;! 
made  their  escape  in  the  boat.  After  some  little  nego^ 
ciation,  the  pinnace  Avas  brought  astern,  Avhen  the  thre< 
remaining  heroes  of  this  devoted  crew,  after  effecting  thei^l 
dreadful  arrangements  in  the  cabin,  loAvered  themselves  intf 
the  boat  from  the  cabin  windoAV.  Seeing,  in  accordance  with 
the  stipulated  terms,  that  no  obstacle  Avas  interposed  t(’ 
their  departure  from  the  vessel,  they  fired  the  fatal  trairi'l 
and  as  speedily  as  possible  pushed  off  towards  the  mouth  o ’ 
the  harbour.  ; 

Hundreds  Avho  AA'ere  watching  their  movements,  now  rushec! 
on  deck,  or  toAvards  the  vessel,  eager  to  share  the  spoils  of  th(> 
prize,  yelling  shouts  of  victory:  but  short  Avas  the  duration  oi 
their  triumph.  Just  as  they  had  burst  open  the  cabin  door, 
the  explosion  of  the  magazine  took  place,  and  in  an  instaif 
upwards  of  three  hundred  savages  Avere  hurled  into  eternity 
Avhile  as  many  more  were  dreadfully  mutilated.  The  interj 
prefer,  Avho  had,  at  this  crisis,  reached  the  shore,  stated  that  li(; 
saw  fragments  of  the  ship,  and  parts  of  human  bodies,  such  as!! 
heads,  arms  legs,  &c.,  Avhich  were  thrown  on  shore,  besides 
other  signs  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  which  floated  in  from? 
the  harbour  for  several  days.  . 

The  original  intention  of  the  conspirators  was,  to  have  takeri 
the  agent  sent  out,  as  prisoner,  to  have  secured  him  and  the 
vessel,  and  to  have  exacted  a ransom  for  them,  but  subsequently 
the  love  of  gain  gave  Avay  to  the  desire  for  revenge.  " t 

The  first  impression  of  the  surviving  savages  was,  that  the 
great  Master  of  Life  had  sent  forth  the  Evil  Spirit  from  thei 
waters,  to  punish  them  for  their  ill-treatment  of  the  whitesi 
These  superstitious  fears,  however,  subsided  towards  night,  and 
they  then  saw  that  the  event  was  brought  about  by  the  three 
fugitives.  A pursuit  Avas  determined  on  in  the  same  spirit  of 
revenge  as  that  which  had  moved  them,  in  the  first  instance,* 
to  murder  the  captain  and  his  crew.  The  three  unfortunate 
men,  after  reaching,  with  great  difficulty,  a bay,  where  they 
hoped  to  escape  qbservation,  landed  and  laid  themselves  down 
to  sleep,  that  they  might,  the  next  day,  feel  refreshed,  the  better! 
to  encounter  new  troubles.  The  Indians,  however,  ever  expert; 
at  a trail,  discovered  their  retreat,  and  while  they  lay  exhausted,: 
and  insensible  to  fear,  these  relentless  savages  beat  their  brains' 
out;  thus  mingling  their  spirits  with  those  of  their  companions, 
who  had  but  a few  hours  earlier  shared  a similar  fate. 


THE  DEVIL’S  OWN. 

The  Temple  corps,  Avhich  many  years  ago  was  distinguish- 
ed by  its  plain  elegant  dress  and  steady  order,  was  inspected? 
by  the  Earl  of  Harrington.  As  he  rode  along  the  line,  be-! 
fore  the  review,  his  Lordship  stopped  to  salute  its  command- 
er, and  said,  “ This  is  the  Law  Association,  sir  ?”  “ Yes,  ray 
lord/’  to  which  the  EaiT  rejoined,  “ I do  not  find  any  one 
that  speaks  a word;  I never  saw  lawyers  so  silent.”  “We 
have  no  pay.,  my  lord,”  replied  Colonel  Erskine, 
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LOSS  OF  THE  SHIP  NABBY. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1804,  the  ship  Nabby,  Philip 
Chandell,  master,  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  Boston,  with  a car- 
go of  salt,  crates,  dry  goods,  &c.  wdth  the  wind  at  E.S.E.  On 
the  21st,  the  ship  sprung  aleak,  which  continued  to  gain  upon 
them,  notwithstanding  both  their  pumps  were  kept  con- 
stantly going.  Finding  the  leak  still  increasing,  they  hauled  j 
their  wind  in  order  to  gain  a port.  Standing  along  by  the 
wind,  they  made  Mizen-head,  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland. 
Not  being  able  to  gain  to  windward  of  it,  and  then  having  six 
feet  water  in  the  hold,  and  the  men  much  fatigued  with  three 
days  and  nights  incessant  pumping,  they  tried  for  Beerhaven, 
in  Bantry  Bay. 

By  this  time  the  ship  became  water-logged,  and  the  wind 
still  a-head,  they  determined  upon  gaining  the  shore,  and 
saving,  if  possible,  a part  of  the  cargo.  Accordingly,  on  the 
25th,  in  the  morning,  they  ran  into  a snrall  cove  on  the  south 
side  of'the  bay,  and  let  go  their  anchor  in  eight  fathoms 
water,  about  twenty-five  yards  from  the  shore.  They  then 
loaded  their  boat  with  provisions  and  part  of  their  effects,  and 
then  sent  on  shore,  where  they  were  left  in  the  care  of  the 
mate  and  one  man. 

While  they  were  loading  the  second  boat,  the  country  peo- 
ple began  to  collect  on  the  snore,  to  the  amount  of  about  two 
hundred  men  and  women.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
boat  again  on  shore,  which  contained  all  the  effects  of  the 
officers  and  crew,  together  with  all  the  ship’s  papers,  the  in- 
habitants attacked  the  defenceless  crew,  and  inhumanly  rob 
bed  them  of  all  theif  clothes,  papers  and  money,  and  from 
iome  of  the  crew  their  hats  from  their  heads,  and  shoes  from 
,heir  feet.  Not  content  with  this,  they  proceeded  on  board 
he  ship,  w'liere  all  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  fell  a prey 
o theit  rapacity,  threatehing  with  instant  death  such  as  op- 
rosed  them.  About  dark  the  robbers  left  the  ship,  and  carri- 
;d  their  spoil  into  the  mountains,  when  the  crew  left  her  also, 
ind  proceeded  to  a miserable  hut  in  the  mountains,  where 
hey  passed  a most  melancholy  night.  Early  on  the  morning 
>f  the  26th,  Richatd  Donovan,  Esq.,  a gentleman  living  eight 
niles  from  where  the  ship  was  lost,  came  to  their  assistance, 
ind  conducted  the  whole  ship’s  company  to  his  house.  To 
he  benevolence  and  humanity  of  this  worthy  gentleman,  and 
jiis  humane  family,  they  were  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
heir  lives,  without  whose  friendly  assistance  they  must  inevi- 
ably  have  perished.  Early  ori  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Da- 
id  Mellefont,  Esq.,  of  Bantty,  together  with  Captain  Scott 
nd  Lieutenant  Griffin,  with  a party  of  forty  soldiers,  went 
rom  Bantry  in  order  to  search  for  the  stolen  property  ; upon 
he  approach  of  whom  the  robbers  immediately  left  their  huts 
nd  fled  to  the  mountains.  To  this  gentleman,  and  to  Jonas 
Baldwin,  Esq.,  they  were  also  much  indebted  for  theit  active 
enevolent  exertions. 


THE  MUTINY. 


“ I,  in  mine  own  woe  charm’d. 

Could  not  find  death  where  I did  hear  him  groan; 
Nor  feel  him  when  he  struck.” 


In  the  summer  of  tlie  year  18 — , I was  the  only  passenger 
1 board  the  AlceSte  merchantman,  which  was  bound  to  the 
•razils.  One  fine  moonlight  night  I stood  on  the  deck  and 
azed  on  the  quiet  ocean,  on  which  the  moonbeams  danced, 
'he  wind  was  so  still,  that  it  scarcely  agitated  the  sails,  which 
ere  spread  out  to  invite  it.  I looked  round;  it  was  the  same 
n every  side — a world  of  waters;  not  a single  object  diversi- 
ed  the  view,  or  intercepted  the  long  and  steady  glance 
Inch  I threw  over  the  ocean.  I have  heard  many  complain 
f the  sameness  and  unvarying  uniformity  of  the  obje  cts  which 
ppose  themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  voyager.  1 feel  differently ; 
can  gaze  for  hours,  without  weariness,  on  the  deep,  occupied 


with  the  thought  it  produces;  I can  listen. to  the  rush  of  the 
element  as  the  vessel  cleaves  it;  and  these  things  have  charins 
for  me  which  others  cannot  perceive. 

I heard,  on  a sudden,  a noise,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from 
the  captain’s  cabin,  and  I thought  I could  distinguish  the 
voices  of  several  men  speaking  earnestly,  though  in  a sup  - 
pressed tone.  I cautiously  drew  near  the  spot  from  whence 
the  noise  arose,  but  the  alarm  was  given,  and  I could  see  no 
one.  I retired  to  rest,  or  rather  to  lie  down,  for  I felt  that, 
heavy  and  foreboding  sense  of  evil  overpower  me,  which  comes 
we  know  not  how  or  wherefore;  and  I could  not  sleep,  know^- 
! ing  that  there  had  been  disputes  betw^een  the  captain  and  his 
I men,  respecting  some  point  of  discipline,  and  I feared  to  thinlr 
what  might  be  the  consequences.  I lay  a long  time  disturbed 
with  these  unpleasant  reflections;  at  last,  wearied  with  my 
thoughts,  my  eyes  closed,  and  1 dropped  to  sleep : but  it  Avas 
not  to  that  refreshing  sleep  which  recruits  the  exhausted 
spirits,  and  by  a while  “ steeping  the  senses  in  forgetfulness,” 
renders  them  fitter  for  exertion  on  awakening.  My  sleep  Avas 
haunted  Avith  confused  and  hideous  dreams,  and  murder  and 
blood  seemed  to  surround  me.  I was  awakened  by  convulsive 
starts,  and  in  vain  sought  again  for  quiet  slumber;  the  same 
images  filled  my  mind^  diversified  in  a thousand  horrid  forms. 
Early  in  the  morning  I arose,  and  A\'ent  above,  and  the  mild  sea 
breeze  dispelled  my  uneasy  sensations. 

During  the  whole  of  the  day  nothing  seemed  to  justify  the 
fears  that  had  tormented  me,  and  everything  AA^ent  on  in  its 
regular  course.  The  men  pursued  their  occupations  quietlj’’ 
and  in  silence,  and  I thought  the  temporary  fit  of  disafiection 
Avas  passed  over.  Alas!  I remembered  not  that  the  passions 
of  men,  like  dee;)  Avaters,  are  most  to  be  suspected  Avhen  they 
seem  to  glide  along  most  smoothly.  Night  came  on,  and  I re- 
tired to  rest  more  composed  than  on  the  preceding  CA'cning.  I 
endeaA'Oured  to  convince  myself  that  the  noises  I had  heard 
were  but  the  fancies  of  a disturbed  imagination,  and  I slept 
soundly.  Ill-timed  security!  About  midnight,  I was  aAvakened 
by  a scuffling  in  the  A^essel;  I hastened  to  the  spot;  the  cap- 
tain and  one  of  his  officers  Avere  fighting  against  a multitude 
of  the  ship’s  creAv.  In  a moment  afterAvards  I saAv  the  officer 
fall.  Two  fellows  advanced  to  me,  and,  clapping  pistols  to  my 
breast,  threatened  instant  death  if  I stirred  or  spoke.  I gazed 
on  the  bloody  spectacle;  the  bodies  which  lay  around,  swim- 
ming in  gore,  testified  that  the  mutineers  could  not  have  ac- 
complished their  aim  with  impunity.  I was  horror-struck;  a 
swimming  sensation  came  over  my  eyes,  my  limbs  failed  me, 
and  I fell  senseless. 

When  I recovered,  I found  myself  lying  on  a bed.  Ever} - 
thing  Avas  still.  I listened  in  vain  for  a sound,  and  lay  a coti- 
siderable  time;  at  last  I arose  and  walked  about  the  ship,  l.mt 
could  see  no  one.  I searched  every  part  of  the  vessel, and  visited' 
the  place  of  slaughter,  which  I had,  at  first,  carefully  avoided. 
I counted  nine  dead  bodies,  and  the  coadjulated  blood  formed 
a loathsome  mass  around  them.  I shuddered  to  think  I Avas 
desolate — the  companion  of  death. 

“ Good  God  !”  said  I,  “ and  they  have  left  me  h re  alone  !” 
The  word  sounded  like  a knell  to  me.  It  now  occurred  to 
me,  it  was  necessary  the  bodies  should  be  thrown  overboard. 
I took  up  one  of  them,  dragged  it  to  the  side,  and  plunged  it 
into  the  waves;  but  the  dash  of  the  heavy  body  into  the  sea 
reminded  me  more  forcibly  of  my  loneliness.  The  sea  was  so 
calm,  I could  scarcely  hear  it  ripple  by  the  vessel’s  side.  One 
by  one,  I committed  the  bodies  to  their  Avatery  grave.  At 
last,  my  horrible  task  was  finished.  My  next  work  was  to 
look  for  the  ship’s  boats,  but  they  were  gone,  as  I expected. 
I could  not  bear  to  remain  in  the  ship ; it  seemed  a vast  tomb 
for  me.  1 resolved  to  make  some  sort  of  a raft,  and  depart 
yn  it.  This  occupied  two  or  three  days ; at  length  it  Avas 
completed,  and  1 succeeded  in  setting  it  afloat. 

I lowered  into  it  all  the  provisions  I couid  find  in  the  ship, 
which  was  but  little,  the  sailors  having,  as  I irnagi.'H'd,  car- 
ried off  the  remainder.  All  was  ready,  and  1 prepared 
part,  and  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  danger  1 W;.; 
to  encounter.  I was  going  to  commit  myself  f . .'-  ran, 

separated  from  it  otily  by  a few  board.s.  which  a wave  inighr. 
scatter  over  the.suiface  of  the  Avater.s.  I might  never  arrive 
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at  land,  or  meet  with  any  vessel  to  rescue  me  from  my  danger, 
and  I should  be  exposed  without  shelter,  and  almost  without 
food.  I half  resolved  to  remain  in  my  present  situation  ; but 
a moment’s  reflection  dispelled  the  idea  of  such  a measure. 
I descended.  I stood  on  my  frail  raft,  and  cut  the  rope  by 
which  it  was  fastened  to  the  ship.  I was  confused  to  think  of 
my  situation ; and  could  hardly  believe  that  I had  dared  to 
enter  alone  on  the  waste  of  waters.  I endeavoured  to  com- 
pose myself,  but  in  vain.  As  far  as  I could  see,  nothing  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  view,  but  the  vessel  I had  left;  the  sea 
was  perfectly  still,  for  not  the  least  wind  was  stirring.  1 en- 
deavoured, with  two  pieces  of  board,  which  supplied  the  place 
of  oars,  to  row  myself  along;  but  the  very  little  progress  I 
made  alarmed  me.  If  the  calm  should  continue,  I should  pe- 
rish of  hunger.  How  I longed  to  see  the  little  sail  I had 
made,  agitated  by  the  breeze  ! I watched  it  from  morning  till 
night — it  was  my  only  employment — but  in  vain.  The  wea- 
ther continued  the  same.  Two  days  passed  over.  I looked 
at  my  store  of  provisions;  it  would  not,  I found,  last  above 
three  or  four  days  longer,  at  the  farthest.  They  were  quickly 
passing  away.  I almost  gave  myself  up  for  lost.  I had 
scarcely  a hope  of  escaping. 

* On  the  fourth  day  since  my  departure  from  the  ship  I thought 
I perceived  something  at  a distance ; I looked  at  it  intently — it 
was  a sail.  Good  heavens  I what  were  my  emotions  at  this 
sight!  I fastened  my  handkerchief  on  a piece  of  wood,  and 
waved  it,  in  hopes  that  it  would  be  observed,  and  that  I should 
be  rescued  from  my  fearful  condition.  The  vessel  pressed  on 
its  course;  I shouted;  I knew  they  could  not  hear  me,  but  de- 
spair impelled  me  to  try  so  useless  an  expedient.  It  passed  on 
■ — it  grew  dim — it  vanished — it  was  gone ! I will  not  attempt 
to  describe  the  torturing  feelings  which  possessed  me,  at  seeing 
the  chance  of  relief  which  had  ofiered  itself  destroyed.  I was 
stupified  with  grief  and  disappointment.  My  stock  of  provi- 
sions  was  noiv  entirely  exhausted,  and  I looked  forward  with 
horror  to  an  excruciating  death. 

A little  water  which  had  remained,  quenched  my  burning  thirst. 
I wished  that  the  waves  would  rush  over  me.  My  hunger  soon 
became  dreadful,  but  I had  no  means  of  relieving  it.  I endea- 
voured to  sleep,  that  I might  for  a time  forget  my  torments ; 
and  my  wearied  frame  yielded  for  awhile  to  slumber.  When  I 
awoke  I was  not,  however,  refreshed;  I was  weak,  and  felt  a 
burning  pain  at  my  stomach.  I became  hourly  more  feeble;  I 
lay  down,  but  was  unable  to  rise  again.  My  limbs  lost  their 
strength ; my  lips  and  tongue  were  parched ; a convulsive  shud- 
dering agitated  me;  my  eyes  seemed  darkened,  and  I gasped 
for  breath. 

The  burning  at  my  stomach  now  departed — I experienced  no 
pain — but  a dull  torpor  came  over  me;  my  hands  and  feet  be- 
came cold;  I believed  I was  dying,  and  I rejoiced  at  the 
thought.  Presently  I lost  all  thought  and  feeling,  and  lay 
without  sense,  on  a few  boards,  which  divided  me  from  the 
ocean.  In  this  situation,  as  I was  afterwards  informed,  I was 
taken  up  by  a small  vessel,  and  carried  to  a sea-port  town.  I 
slowly  recovered,  and  found  that  I alone,  of  all  who  were  on 
board  the  vessel  in  which  I had  embarked,  had  escaped  death. 
The  crew,  who  had  embarked  in  the  boats,  after  murdering  the 
captain,  had  met  their  reward — the  boats  were  shattered 
against  a rock. 


LOSS  OF  THE  NEVA  CONVICT  SHIP. 

The  ship  Neva,  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  tons, 
commanded  by  Captain  J.  H.  Peck,  left  Cork  on  the  8th  Janu- 
ary, 1835,  bound  to  Sidney,  having  a crew  on  board  of  twenty- 
six  men,  a surgeon,  a superintendent  of  the  convicts,  Dr.  P. 
Stevenson,  P.N.,  one  hundred  and  fifty  female  convicts,  fifty- 
five  children,  and  nine  free  emigrants.  Three  of  the  passengers, 
it  appears,  died  on  their  passage,  and  one  child  was  born,  so 
that  at  the  time  the  vessel  struck,  she  had  on  board  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  forty  souls! 

For  some  v»^eeks  the  voyage  was  pursued  under  the  most 
^vourable  circumstances;  the  wind  was  tolerably  fair,  and. 


though  there  was  some  sickness  among  the  passengers  and  con-  | 
victs,  everything  seemed  to  prognosticate  a speedy  and  propi- 
tious voyage.  Alas!  how  soon  was  that  assurance  of  safety: 
changed  to  horrors  of  the  most  awful  description.  Danger  i 
lurked  in  their  path,  and  Death,  with  all  his  terrors,  stood,  ' 
unseen  before  them.  However,  little  deeming  that  their  exist-  ;; 
ence  was  so  rapidly  drawing  to  a close,  they  thought  not  of  the 
future,  till  warned  by  the  terrors  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

At  about  noon  on  the  13th  of  May,  according  to  the  ship’s  ' 
reckoning,  she  was  ninety  miles  from  Ejng’s-Island,  at  the 
entrance  of  Baas  Straits,  and  everything  wore  a favourable  j 
aspect.  A good  look-out  was  now  kept  for  land,  which  was 
accordingly  made  on  the  14th  of  May  at  two  o’clock  in  the  : 
morning.  In  about  two  hours  after  breakers  were  suddenly  I' 
discovered  right  ahead,  and  immediate  orders  were  given  to 
tack  b}’’  Captain  Peck,  who  was  then  busily  engaged  in  his  vari- 
ous duties  on  the  deck.  Without  the  loss  of  a single  moment,  the  i 
vessel  was  then  placed  in  stays;  but,  to  the  consternation  of  all 
on  board,  she  immediately  struck,  unshipped  her  rudder,  and 
became  quite  unmanageable.  At  this  moment  of  terror  the 
wind  was  very  strong,  and  the  ship  Avas  under  double-reefed , 
topsails.  Scarcely  had  the  crew  and  passengers  recovered  from 
the  alarm  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  this  astounding 
fact,  when  the  vessel  again  struck  most  violently  on  the  lar- 
board bow,  swung  broadside  heavily  on  the  reef  and  directly 
bilged. 

Horror  now  succeeded  to  the  consternation  and  alarm  into 
which  all  the  parties  on  board  had  been  throAvn  by  this  unex- 
pected and  melancholy  event.  Self-preservation  seemed  to  be 
the  one  prevailing  feeling  that  actuated  every  breast,  and  the 
captain  was  loudly  called  upon  to  render  what  assistance  he 
could  to  rescue  those  who  were  under  his  care  from  the  perils 
and  dangers  in  which  they  were  involved.  He  endeavoured  to 
soothe  and  console  them  under  their  misfortunes,  and  earnestly  i 
besought  them  to  restrain  their  terror  as  much  as  possible 
under  these  trying  circumstances ; but  the  imminent  danger  of 
their  situation  rendered  them  desperate,  and  their  cries  of  deli-, 
verance  rose  louder  and  louder,  as  the  danger  of  the  ship  became! 
every  moment  but  more  apparent. 

By  whose  orders  we  know  not,  but  the  pinnace  was  now  low- 
ered, and  the  captain,  the  surgeon,  the  superintendent'  of  the 
convicts,  and  two  of  the  crew,  got  into  her,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  off  from  the  now  evidently  sinking  vessel.  At  this  period* 
of  dismay  and  confusion,  the  doors  of  the  prison  were  burst 
open  by  the  violence  with  which  the  ship  had  struck,  many 
threw  themselves  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  clinging  to  the 
boat,  quickly  swamped  her,  when,  horrible  to  relate,  all,  except- 
the  master  and  the  two  sailors,  perished  amidst  one  wild  cry  of 
horror  and  despair. 

With  the  greatest  difficulty  the  captain  contrived  to  regain 
the  ship,  when,  without  losing  a moment  of  time,  he  ordered 
the  long-boat  to  be  launched,  and  that  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  a similar  accident  to  that  which  had  just  befallen  them, 
by  too  many  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  into  her.  After 
having  taken  the  utmost  caution  to  secure,  as  they  believed,  their 
own  deliverance  from  a dreadful  death,  the  long-boat  was  at 
length  pushed  off;  but  scarcely  had  they  got  away  from  the 
ship,  when  the  boat  was  upset  by  the  violence  of  the  sm'f,  and 
the  whole  of  the  party  precipitated  into  the  sea. 

The  master  and  the  chief-mate,  being  good  swimmers,  once 
more  succeeded  in  saving  themselves  from  the  death  which  ap- 
peared, even  to  themselves,  to  be  inevitable.  With  extreme 
difficulty  they  managed  to  reach  the  ship,  but  scarcely  had  they 
got  on  board,  when  a new  horror  awaited  them — the  vessel 
went  to  pieces,  and  every  hope  of  preservation  vanished  like  an 
unsubstantia  dream. 

The  scene  at  this  moment  was  most  awful,  and  wholly  inde- 
scribable. The  vessel  had  been  divided  into  four  parts,  each  of 
which  was  covered  with  the  terror-stricken  females  in  the 
light  dress  in  which  they  had  just  before  simultaneously  rushed 
from  their  beds,  and  with  the  remaining  part  of  the  crew,  were 
clinging  wildly  to  all  parts  of  the^wreck,  and  screaming  for 
help  in  the  most  piteous  manner.  This  was,  indeed,  a moment 
of  terror,  Avhich  would  have  appalled  even  the  boldest.  Situated 
as  they  were  upon  a frail  and  shaking  wreck,  not  one  gleam  of 
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hope  broke  in  upon  to  cheer  or  inspire  them.  Beneath,  and  all 
around,  were  the  lashing  waves,  roaring  aloud  as  if  eager  to 
engulf  them.  Above,  the  winds  howled  in  hideous  triumph 
over  the  work  of  devastation  and  death  which  they  had  caused, 
and  rocking  the  frail  and  disjointed  wreck,  so  that  each  moment 
seemed  to  the  terrified  creatures  as  if  it  would  be  their  last  in 
this  world.  Every  plank  and  joist  creaked  as  the  contending 
elements  warred  furiously  with  each  other,  and  insecure  as 
this  place  of  refuge  seemed,  the  hearts  of  the  poor  creatures 
quailed  lest  it  should  sink  and  bury  them  in  the  yawning  abyss 
of  water.  Nor  was  it  long  before  their  worst  apprehensions 
were  verified.  The  vessel,  parted  as  it  was,  soon  afterwards 
went  to  pieces,  the  final  work  of  destruction  was  completed, 
and  the  whole  of  those  on  board,  were  precipitated,  shrieking 
with  horror,  into  the  raging  ocean! 


In  this  perilous  situation,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  unfortunate 
sufferers  were  consigned  to  an  untimely  death.  About  two- 
and-twenty  persons,  however,  consisting  of  some  of  the  crew, 
and  a few  of  the  convicts,  were  carried,  by  clinging  to  various, 
disjointed  portions  of  the  wreck,  to  King’s  Island,  which  was 
situate  at  the  distance  of  about  nine  miles  from  the  spot 
where  this  distressing  accident  had  taken  place.  But  their 
struggles  to  gain  the  - shore  were  desperate  and  severe,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  they  had  been  in  the  water  for  a period 
exceeding  eight  hours,  that  they  at  last  succeeded  in  attaining 
the  much-desired  land.  Of  these  twenty-two  suffering 
creatures,  seven  shortly  afterwards  died,  from  absolute  ex- 
haustion and  the  excessive  fatigue  to  which  they  had  for  so 
long  a period  been  subjected. 

After  having  buried  the  bodies  of  their  unfortunate  cona- 
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)aiuons  in  misery,  and  having,  in  some  degi*ee,  recovered  from 
he  cold  and  latigue  they  had  endured,  the  remaining  fifteen 
‘Ucceeded,  after  considerable  difiiculty,  in  erecting  a temporary 
ent  of  the  few  things  that  were  occasionally  washed  ashore 
rom  the  wreck  of  the  Neva.  In  this  dreadful  situation  they 
?ere  not  suffered  to  perish  by  the  Providence  who  had  hitherto 
'reserved  them  from  the  fate  that  had  befallen  their  late  com- 
-anions  in  misery— a few  provisions  were  washed  ashore  from 
he  vessel;  and  upon  the  scanty  supply  thus  afforded,  they 
ontrived,  with  economy,  to  subsist  for  about  fifteen  dayL 
At  this  period,  most  singularly,  and  as  events  now  make  it 
ppear,  most  fortunately  for  the  survivors  of  the  Neva,  a small 
essel,  the  Tartar,  belonging  to  Hobart  Town,  and  the  pro- 
■erty  of  Mr.  C.  Eriend,  was  wrecked  on  another  part  of  the 
ime  island.,  The  whole  of  the  crew  had  been  saved,  and,  like 


the  others,  had  erected  a tent  as  a place  of  shelter,  till  a vessel 
should  arrive  to  take  them  from  that  cheerless  spot.  Whilst 
they  were  thus  waiting  for  the  anticipated  succour,  their 
attention  was  excited  by  the  numerous  portions  of  a wreck 
which  they  found  on  the  sea-shore. 

Actuated  by  curiosity,  and  a desire  to  ascertain  whether 
any  of'^the  crew  of  the  ill-fated  vessel  had  escaped,  the  men, 
belonging  to  the  Tartar,  commenced  a journey  round  the 
island,  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  upon  the  subject.  In 
this  expedition  they  encountered  perils  and  fatigue  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind,  and  after  a search  of  two  or  three  days,  arrived  at 
the  tent  which  had  been  erected  by  the  survivors  of  the  uri- 
! fortunate  Neva.  The  meeting  between  these  fellow- victims  of 
I adversity,  was  most  affecting.  Their  hearts  at  once  yearned 
I towards  each  other  as  if  they  had  been  brothers,  and  uniting 
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tliemselves  in  one  association,  they  resolved  to  remain  together 
until  they  should  be  relieved  from  the  solitary  island  upon 
which  they  had  been  thrown. 

The  creV  of  the  Tartar  had  been  accompanied  by  a sealer,  a 
passenger  in  that  vessel,  who  had  luckily  saved  several  of  his 
hunting  dogs.  With  the  assistance  of  these  sagacious  animals 
tliey  soon  afterwards  succeeded  in  taking  a walaby,  upon  which 
the  persons  on  the  island  lived  until  the  period  of  their  release 
from  this  scene  of  desolation  and  despair.  Each  day  men  were 
placed  upon  the  loftiest  eminences  near  the  sea-coast,  in  order 
to  discover  whether  any  vessels  passed  within  view,  and  in  the 
event,  of  a ship,  being  seen,  to  hail  her  by  whatever  signals 
they  could  make.  Whilst  some  of  the  party  were  thus  employed 
others  were  engaged  in  fishing  and  hunting,  whilst  the  remainder 
busied  themselves  in  increasing  the  comforts  of  the  tents  which 
they  had  erected  wfor  their  shelter,  from  the  inclement  season, 
which  had  just  set  in,  in  those  latitudes. 

The  sufferings,  both  mental  and  bodily,  to  which  these  poor 
creatures  were  subjected,  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe. 
A thousand  thoughts  of  home  and  distant  friends,  were  ever 
flitting  through  their  minds.  They  remembered  with  regret 
the  happiness  that  had  once  been  theirs,  and  contrasting  it 
with  the  misery  to  which  they  were  at  present  doomed,  despair 
at  last  yielded  to  the  hopes  they  had  once  formed  of  escaping 
from  the  wretched  situation  in  which  their  lot  was  cast.  Day 
after  day  passed  wearily  by,  and  still  no  succour  came  to  these 
heavily  afiUcted  creatures,  till  at  last  they  almost  began  to  regret 
that  the  raging  elements  which  had  destroyed  so  many  of  their 
companions,  had  not  involved  them  in  the  same  dreadful  fate. 

Atlast,  onthe  15th  of  June,  exactly  one  month  from  the 
time  of  the  wreck  taking  place,  Mr.  Eriend  arrived  at  the  island, 
in  the  Sarah  Ann,  another  of  his  vessels.  It  happened,  by 
chance,  that  Mr.  Eriend  was  passing  King’s  Island  for  the 
whaling  station  at  Eortland  Bay,  and  went  on  shore,  the  signals 
made  giving  him  reason  to  suppose  that  there  were  some 
persons  there  in  distress.  Upon  landing,  he  was  immediately 
surrounded  by  nearly  the  whole  number  of  the  shipwrecked 
])ersons,  who  hailed  him  joyfully  as  their  deliverer  from  misery 
and  death.  Mr.  Eriend  assured  them  that  he  would  do  all  in 
his  power  to  alleviate  their  distress,  and  consoled  them  with 
the  promise  of  landing  them,  at  Launceston  as  speedily  as 
possible.  They  then  collected  together  all  the  bodies  that  they 
could  find  of  the  unfortunate  creatures  who  had  been  washed 
ashore  from  the  wreck,  and  pronouncing  over  them  the  solemn 
rites  of  Christian  burial,  consigned  to  the  grave  no  less  than 
one  hundred  of  their  fellow  human  beings. 

This  melancholy  duty  performed,  the  whole  of  the  ship- 
wrecked persons,  with  the  exception  of  two  seamen,  and  one 
female  convict,  who,  at  the  time,  were  at  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  the  survivors  of  this  awful  calamity  were  got  on  board 
the  Sarah  Ann,  preparatory  to  their  departure  from  this  sterile 
island.  A fair  wind  befriended  them,  and  on  the  27th  of  June 
they  arrived  in  safety  at  Launceston,  in.  New  Holland. 

As  soon  as  the  local  government  was  made  acquainted  with 
t’ne  disastrous  affair,  tile  cutter  Shamrock  was  despatched  to 
King’s  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  whatever  persons 
might  have  been  left  there,  and  to  pick  up  any  portion  of  the 
wreck,  or  government  stores,  which  might  have  floated  on 
shore.  On  arriving  at  the  place  of  destination,  the  two  sailors 
and  the  female  convict  were  found,  who,  on  discovering  that 
tlieir  fellow- sufferers  had  left  the  island,  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  absolute  despair.  Upon  seeing  the  cutter  their  confi- 
dence once  more  returned,  and  they  joyfully  hastened  on  board 
the  vessel  that  was  to  bear  them  from  that  land  of  inhospitality 
and  horror.  The  crew  of  the  cutter  then  collected  together 
wliat  portions  of  the  wreck  of  the  Neva  and  her  stores  they 
could  find,  and  having  buried  a few  more  bodies  that  had  been 
drifted  on  shore,  they  quitted  the  island  and  landed  them  in 
safet}'  at  Launceston,  where  the  whole  of  the  survivors  received 
that  care  and  protection  they  so  much  needed  in  their  deplorable 
condition. 

Had  there  have  been  proper  attention  paid  by  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  shipment  and  safety  of  the  convicts, 
in  all  probability  the  catastrophe  might  liave  been  gr'.'atly 
ameliorated , if  not  avoided. 


THE  SEA  BIRD’S  CRUISE.  ; 

A STRONG  north-west  wind  had  blown  for  many  days,  dowr| 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  detained  at  anchor  a small  vessel 
which  would  have  willingly  made  its  way  against  it.  Th<; 
schooner,  for  such  it  was,  thus  wind-bound,  lay  in  the  em 
trance  of  South  river,  and  under  the  lee  of  a narrow  anc 
thickly  wooded  point,  which  here  thrusts  its  bluff  extremitj 
into  the  Chesapeake.  . ,, 

In  modern  times,  the  dark  appearance  of  the  schooner,  iti 
black  hull  and  yards,  unrelieved  by  the  dingy  yellow  of  th( 
naked  masts,  would  have  excited  disagreeable  suspicions  ii 
the  mind  of  the  passing  mariner ; and,  even  at  the  period  o 
our  story,  about  the  year  174—,  there  was  that  in  the  genera 
aspect  of  the  vessel,  which,  almost  indescribably,  was  calcuj 
lated  to  make  the  fair  trader  give  it  a wide  berth  on  meet 
ing;  though,  perhaps,  after  all,  its  distinctive  marks  were  t(l 
be  found  only  in  the  trig  and  seamanlike  style  in  which  th(| 
sails  were  bound  to  the  spars,  the  tautness  of  the  runninj| 
rigging,  and  the  fresh  paint  which  gleamed  upon  the  sides.  , 
In  the  bay  phrase,  it  was  a “ clever  craft,”  hut  still  had  f 
rakish  look  about  it,  not  common  to  an  every-day  acquaint 
anc6iawo/i  me  ifaw^erc’cut,  which  cried  “hands  off ” to  al 
new  comers.  The  smoke  that  curled  from  the  caboose  o;; 
.galley,  and  spread  itself  among  the  rigging,^  was,  for  som( 
time,  the  only  evidence  that  the  schooner  was  inhabited. 

Atlast,  however,  the  head  of  a sailor  slowly  emerged  abov( 
the  comings  of  the  fore-hatch,  and  the  whole  man  soon  afte; 
appeared,  in  his  full  proportions,  upon  the  deck.  He  lookec, 
about  hirUj  as  if  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  wind  and  weather] 
walked  to  the  dog-vane  on  the  taffrail,  shook  the  hour-glass 
whose,  sand  had  nearly  run,  peered  over  the  how  to  see  hov| 
the  tide  set  against  the  cable,  and  finally  disappeared  dowi] 
the  companion  way.  In  a short  time  he  returned  to  the  deck 
accompanied  by  two  persons,  whose  appearance  indicated  s 
higher  rank.  ] 

The  first  was  evidently  the  mastelr  of  the  vessel — a shb’^lj 
spare  man,  of  the  middle  age,  upon  whose  face  warmer  suua: 
than  that  of  America  had  left  their  token,  in  an  almost  olivj 
complexion.  His  features  were  strongly,  but  not  disagreeably 
marked.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  inuxih  good  temper  ii 
the  twinkle  of  the  small  grey  eye,  which  glanced  rapidh 
around  from  beneath  the  heavy  fleshy  lid  above  it ; and  it  waiji 
only  in  the  firm  compression  of  the  thin,  colourless  lips,  tha'^ 
the  spirit  to  control  the  crew  of  his  vessel  could  be  recognized 
His  dress  was  that  of  a sailor,  in  his  “ go  ashore”  habit,  witH 
the  exception  of  a silver-hilted  cutlass,  swinging  at  ms  side 
His  companion  was  a young  man,  uf  perhaps  eight-and|j 
twenty,  above  the  middle  size,  and  dressed  after  the  fashioi^ 
of  the  time,  bold  and  forward  in  his  carriage,  yet  not  un 
graceful — frank,  indeed,  rather  than  rude  or  coarse,  and  o j 
an  open-hearted  expression  of  countenance,  and  a pleasan 
smile,  which  more  than  atoned  for  any  brusquerie  of  manneri 
They  both,  like  the  sailor,  noted  the  wind  and  tide;  and  th< 
master,  having  finished  his  observations,  gave  a few  short 
quiet  orders  to  the  man  who  had  sutnraohed  him  on  deck.  ^ | 
By  this  time,  the  mates,  two  thorough»going  seamen  ir| 
their  appearance,  had  joined  the  trio  near  the  main  hatch,  anq| 
the  loud,  shrill  whistle  of  the  sailor  first  mentioned,  broughi! 
at  least  twenty  hands  from  below,  to  obey  the  orders  of  the, 
commander.  The  effect  of  these  was  apparent  in  a few] 
moments. 

The  handspikes  were  thrust  into  the  windlass,  and  a dozen 
turns  were  sufficient  to  trip  the  anchor  in  the  shallow  water 
off  the  point.  Another  turn,  and  the  schooner  was  free.  The 
head  fell  off  from  the  wind,  as  the  jib  was  run  up,  and  forei 
and  mainsail  swelling  as  they  were  extended  to  the  generous 
breeze,  the  vessel  shot  from  beneath  the  land,  and  sped  across, 
the  bay,  towards  the  opposite  and  low  shores  of  Kent  island.,1 
Topsails  and  gaft  topsails  were  now  added;  and  v/ith  all  her 
canvass  set,  the  schooner  flew  gallantly  along.  When  their 
immediate  services  were  no  longer  wanted,  the  crew,  one  by 
one,  silently  disappeared,  leaving  those  only  upon  deck  who 
were  essential  to  the  attempt  now  made,  to  beat  the  vessel 
against  the  north-wester,  in  her  course  up  the  Chesapeake. 
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During  all  this  time,  the  master  had  been  busily  engaged, 
^d  now  that  the  schooner  was  fairly  under  weigh,  he  rejoined 
the  young  man,  before  alluded  to.  “ Off  at  last,”  was  the 
first  sentence;  “and  if  the  wind  don’t  rise,  and  the  tide 
runs  as  it  does  now,  an  hour  will  see  us  at  the  mouth  ot  the 
Severn.” 

“•High  time  we  were  there,”  was  the  reply  : “ thou  didst 
bargain,  captain,  to  land  me  at  home  a week  since;  but  tbou 
hast  hugged  Thomas’s  point,  as  if  it  were  thy  mistress  ; 
refused  to  let  me  land,  refused  to  send  thy  boat  up  with  me, 
and  kept  me  for  the  sake  of  my  society,  more  a prisoner  than 
a passenger.” 

“ Hoot,  man,  there  it  is  again.  How  often  have  I told  thee, 
that  when  I lefc  the  West  Indies,  where  the  bargain  thou 
speakest  of  was  made,  I had  no  idea  of  finding  a king*s  vessel 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake.  There’s  no  use  in 
tniucing  matters,  master  Orrin,  and  my  trade  won’t  bear 
inquiry.’’ 

“ Sure  enough.  Captain  Giles  Heatherby,”  ansvy^ered  the 
3ther,  laughing  ; “ I verily  believe  thee,  man  : and  I thank 
:hee  from  my  heart,  that,  when  Beckett  brought  the  tidings 
:hat  a cruiser  was  in  the  Severn,  thou  didst  not  cut  cable, 
nake  all  sail,  and  away,  before  the  north-wester,  to  the 
>cean.” 

“ Faith,  Master  Orrin,  it  was  not  for  the  \yant  of  inclination, 
3ut  for  want  of  time.  Beckett  chose,  like  a fool,  to  lose 
liinself  in  the  woods  on  his  way  from  town,  where  I sent 
lini  v/lien  the  north-wester  first  drove  me  und  ;r  the  point, 
Lud  the  king’s  ship  came  down  by  wat^r,  as  fast  as  Beckett 
)rought  the  tidings  by  land.  I have  no  objection  to  a fight 
vhen  there's  a chance  for  a free  trader  ; but  when  I saw  the 
ails  of  the  cruiser,  from  royals  to  courses,  sweeping  down 
he  bay,  and  could  now  count  her  teeth  grinning  on  me  in  the 
wilight,  as  I followed  her  with  the  glass — I tell  thee,  Master 
)rrin,  I wished  thee  at  the  very  devil,  or  at  least  safe  in  the 
.Vest  Indies.  Nothing  but  the  twilight  saved  the  Sea  Bird 
ro\n  the  king’s  docks,  and  Giles  Heatherby  from’— — ” 
leatherby  here  made  a significant  motion  with  the  fore  finger 
f liis  right  hand,  casting,  at  the  same  time,  a glance  to  the 
ad  of  the  fore  topsail  yard  of  the  Sea  Bird,  which  left  no 
oubt  of  his  meaning. 

“ However,  as  I said  before,  that’s  past,  so  no  more  of  it. 
i ’ve  waited,  until  I’m  sure  the  enemy's  departed  ; and  now, 

' dth  the  bay  to  myself — and  it’s  not  the  first  time  either — 
’ll  try,  when  I do  leave  it,  to  leave  it  in  ballast  only.” 

“And  I suppose  Captain  Heatherby,  that  thou  hast  held 
. le  fast,  to  make  all  safe.” 

Giles  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  at  tliis  remark  of  Orrin, 
ud  with  his  peculiar,  but  good  natured  smile,  auswe’^ed. 
Why,  thou  mightst  have  said,  that  perchance  the  Sea  Bird’s 
artro  was  not  invoiced,  or  cleared  ; and  they  set  more  value 
poll  those  invoices  here,  than  among  the  islands,  or  on  the 
lain.  And  besides  that,  I loved  thee,  man,  and  wanted  thy 
ompany.  As  it  is,  I’ll  land  thee  safe  ; and  should  there  ever 
e a quarrel  about  invoices.  I’ll  expect  thee  to  stand  my 
Ji  ’lend.  Thou  hast  been  my  passenger  from  the  West  Indies, 
j od  by  this  time  knowest  the  Sea  Bird  and  her  master  ; and 
: le  master  trusts  thee.” 

1 The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a loiv  and  serious  tone,  and 
ith  marked  emphasis.  The  appeal  was  not  to  be  mtsundpT- 
■ ood,  and  Orrin  answered,  “ Yes,  Heatherby,  had  I known 
* ly  tree  trade  notions  sooner,  I scarce  had  troubled  thee  with 
ly  company.  Borne  of  the  meetings  on  the  ocean  let  me  into 
ly  secrets ; but  thou  hast  acted  truly  by  me,  and  thou 
layest  trust  me.’’ 

“I  do,”  was  the  reply  ; and  I yet  may  stead  thee  still  fur- 
ler,  than  with  a passage  from  the  Gulf. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  conversation,  the  schooner 
ad  rapidly  neared  the  shore  of  Kent  island,  and  the 
noother  water,  immediately  ahead,  showed,  that  in  another 
lornent  the  vessel  would  he  upon  the  flats.  “Helm  a-lee  !” 
muted  the  master,  and  the  instant  after,  the  schooner  ran 
1 shaking  into  the  wind. 

As  the  starboard  jib-sheet  was  still  held  taut,  the  head  fell 
) leeward,  the  topsail  yards  were  pointed  in  another  direc- 
ou,  and  before  the  vessel  had  lost  its  way,  every  sail  was 


filled,  and  upon  the  long  leg  of  the  tack,  the  Sea  Bird 
stretched  up  for  the  mouth  of  the  Severn.  Onward  she  sped, 
though  now  with  less  velocity  than  before,  for  now  was  her 
time  of  struggle  with  the  wind  ; and  with  every  sail  close 
hauled,  and  sometimes  even  shivering,  as  she  luffed  more  and 
more  up  the  bay,  to  clear  the  flats  to  leeward,  the  schooner, 
to  use  sailor  phrase,  crawled  steadily  along.  At  last  the 
mouth  of  the  river  opened  over  the  larboard  bow,  and 
Heatherby  gave  orders  to  bear  away,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
tering it. 

The  sailor  on  duty  had  already  put  his  helm  up,  when 
Orrin  sprang  forward,  and  with  a powerful  arm  again  luffed 
the  vessel  on  the  course  she  was  leaving.  Heatherby’s  eyes 
flashed  firfe,  at  this  interference  of  his  passenger  ; and  in 
short  fierce  tones,  hh  ordered  him  below,  and  advanced  as  if 
to  strike  the  seaman,  who  had  permitted  his  command  to  be 
disobeyed.  With  his  right  hand  still  on  the  tiller,  and 
thrusting  the  helmsman  behind  him  with  the  other,  Orrin 
stood  between  Heatherby  and  the  sailor. 

“Stand  off.  Captain  Giles  Heatherby,”  he  said,  “and  lay 
not  thy  hand  on  the  hilt  of  the  cutlass.  Nay,  tell  me  not  that 
thou  art  master  of  the  schooner,  with  such  round  oaths,”  he 
continued,  as  the  other,  in  vehement  language,  would  have 
interrupted  him  : “ I know  it,  man,  I know  it : but  I know 
still  better  the  harbour  of  Annapolis.  Look  at  that  sand  bar 
the  end  of  which  will  soon  be  off  the  larboard  quarter,  and 
tell  me  how  the  Sea  Bird  would  have  appeared,  high  and  dry 
upon  it,  when  the  tide  fell.” 

Orrin  pointed  to  the  bar  as  he  spoke,  clearly  defined  by  the 
comparative  smoothness  of  the  water  above  it.  “ There, 
take  the  helm  now,”  he  added  to  the  terrified  sailor  behind 
him,  “ and  bear  away  until  you  open  yon  cleared  field  upon 
the  tall  tree  on  the  bank,  then  luff  until  you  have  the  Severn 
straight  before  you ; bear  away  again,  when  you  range  that 
house  with  the  opening  in  the  v/oods,  and  you  may  anchor 
any  where,  near  the  long  low  point  putting  out  to  right  of 
the  town.” 

He  left  the  helm,  as  he  spoke,  and  advanced  towards 
Heatherby,  who  stood,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  in- 
terference which  had  so  provoked  him,  conscious  of  the  apo- 
logy which  he  owed,  and  yet  reluctant  to  make  it.  “ Are  we 
to  be  friends.  Captain  Giles,”  said  Orrin,  holding  out  his 
hand,  “ or  must  we  quarrel  in  the  last  half  hour  of  our  three 
week’s  voyage?” 

The  firm  compression  of  the  other’s  lips  gradually  relaxed, 
the  deep  furrow  disappeared  from  between  his  brows,  the  steady 
fixedness  of  his  eye  yielded  to  the  usual  expression  of  good  hu- 
mour, as  he  took  the  proffered  hand,  and  answered,  “ Nay  we, 
quarrel  not  now.  Master  Orrin ; thou  didst  move  me  much 
though.  It  was  for  common  safety,  however,  and  let  it  pass. 
Thou  knowest,”  he  continued — passing  his  arm  through  his 
companion’s,  and  moving  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  helmsman — “ Thou  knowest  the  tenure  of  my  command 
here.  I am  obeyed,  because  the  rascals  under  me  fear  me,  and 
have  confidence  in  my  skill;  and  with  the  like  of  them,  it’s 
better  to  be  high  and  dry  on  a sand  bar,  than,  having  once  given 
an  order,  to  change  it.  A few  more  such  interferences,  and 
every  scoundrel  would  presume  to  cry  ‘^starboard,’  when  I cried 
‘ port.’  ” 

Further  conversation  there  was  between  the  master  and  bis 
passenger,  until  the  schooner’s  course  was  laid  direct  to  her  in- 
tended anchorage.  The  topsails  were  clewed  up,  the  gaft  top- 
sails brought  upon  the  deck,  the  flying  jib  and  foresail  liaule  1 
down,  and,  under  jib  and  mainsail,  and  with  diminished  speed, 
the  vessel  approached  the  long,  low  point  indicated  by  Orrin. 
Gradually,  the  remaining  canvass  was  taken  in,  and,  like  one 
wearied  with  a toilsome  journey,  the  Sea  Bird  offered  but  small 
resistance,  when  the  anchor  dropped  from  the  bows,  and  moving 
sluggishly  on,  she  was  brought  up  at  the  extremity  of  the  cable 
that  allowed  her. 

It  was  evening,  just  before  the  setting  of  an  autumnal  sun, 
that  the  schooner  tlius  terminated  her  voyage,  and  dropped 
anchor  in  the  port  of  her  immediate  destination.  She  foianed 
an'dl'-  T picturesque  object  in  a landscape  siiriaissiugly  L'cau- 
tiful.  She  liad  left  the  broad  waters  of  tlie  bay,  and  dh-cctly 
before. her,  at  the  bottom  of  a small,  and  now  unrunicd  cove,  lay 
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nestled  the  village  or  town  of  Annapolis,  then  the  principal 
place  in  the  province  of  Maryland. 

To  the  right,  the  eye  followed  the  blue  waters  of  the  Severn 
into  the  dim  perspective.  To  the  left,  the  meanderings  of  a 
broad  and  tranquil  creek,  dark  with  the  shadows  of  the  trees 
liniag  its  banks  were  lost  behind  the  town.  Nearer  the  bay,  point 
and  headlong  projected,  on  either  side,  into  the  Severn;  and  the 
low  distant  shore  of  Kent  island  bounded  the  landscape  in  that 
direction.  Save  where  the  little  town  dotted  the  eminence  on 
which  it  stood,  the  land  around  presented  the  rich  hues  of  culti- 
vation, or  laughed  under  the  yellow  sunlight,  in  all  the'  gay  and 
gorgeous  tints  of  the  autumnal  forests  of  America,  and  the 
sheets  of  water  were  either  darkened  to  a deep  blue  by  the  last 
breathings  of  the  north-wester,  or  lay  the  undisturbed  murors 
of  the  beauty  of  the  land.  In  the  centre  of  all,  was  the  Sea 
Bird ; every  sail  snug,  every  rope  taut,  and,  presenting  to  the  sea- 
man’s eye  a most  perfect  gem  of  the  ocean. 

As  soon  as  the  vessel  had  anchored,  Heatherby  left  her  to  the 
command  of  his  mate,  and,  together  with  Orrin,  whose  prepara- 
tions had  been  previously  made,  was  pulled  in  the  schooner’s 
boat  to  the  wharf  or  quay  of  the  town.  Few  words  were  ex- 
changed between  the  master  and  his  passenger,  in  their  short 
passage  to  the  shore;  both  were  absorbed  in  their  own  reflec- 
tions; and  the  boat  struck  the  land,  before  either  appeared  to 
recollect,  that  “ Farewell”  was  yet  to  be  uttered. 

A cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  a “ God  bless  you,”  on  one  side, 

“ we’ll  meet  again,  may  be,”  on  the  other,  was  the  brief  parting; 
after  which,  Orrin,  maiking  his  way  through  the  crowd  of  idlers 
collected  at  the  landing,  hastened  up  into  the  town. 

Orrin  Lacy,  whom  we  have  heretofore  spoken  of  under  the 
familiar  name  of  Orrin,  was  the  only  son  of  one  of  the  most  re-  ^ 
spectable  Catholic  families  of  Maryland.  At  the  usual  age,  he 
had  been  sent  to  Europe  to  receive  his  education,  and  after  an 
absence  of  many  years  had  now  returned  to  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  True,  Orrin  had  not  been  employed  all  this  while  in 
black  letter  studies,  under  the  good  Jesuits  of  St.  Omers. 

He  had  travelled  as  a man  of  fortune,  had  been  engaged  in 
extensive  speculations  as  an  enterprising  merchant,  had  visited 
home  once  during  that  period,  and  was  on  his  second  return 
when  first  introduced  to  our  readers.  He  had  sailed  from  Eu- 
rope to  the  West  Indies,  in  a hope  of  obtaining  a passage  from 
thence  to  Maryland;  and  falling  in  with  Heatherby,  whose 
destination  suited  him,  without  very  particular  inquiry,  had 
joined  his  schooner  on  her  voyage,  to  the  province. 

Who  Giles  Heatherby  was,  was  no  secret  on  the  Spanish 
main,  or  in  the  West  India  islands ; nor,  as  it  would  seem 
from  the  kindly  greetings  which  he  received  from  several  at 
landing,  was  it  a secret  in  Annapolis.  Half-smuggler,  half- 
buccaneer, his  crew  and  himself  could  alone  tell  where  his 
cargoes  came  from.  People  had  their  suspicions.  Some  of 
his  men  had  left  the  several  ports  where  they  were  known, 
sound  and  smooth,  and  had  returned,  maimed  and  scarred  ; 
and  there  were  persons  who  had  noticed  recent  shot  marks, 
carefully  concealed,  in  the  hull  of  the  Sea  Bird.  But  Heath- 
erby was  a warm  friend,  and  an  inveterate  enemy ; and  it 
ill  became  his  customers,  at  least  so  they  thought,  to  inquire 
how  it  was,  that  even  with  the  duties  paid,  he  could  under- 
sell the  market. 

“ First  for  my  father,  and  then  for  Alice,’'  thought  Orrin, 
almost  audibly  after  parting  with  the  captain  of  the  schooner. 
“ Two  years  absence — and  she  scarce  knew  how  I loved  her 
when  we  parted.  Ah,” — and  the  sigh  might  be  heard,  though 
the  words  could  not — “ those  two  years  may  have  undone 
me.” 

His  further  reflections  of  this  sort  were  interrupted  by  his 
arrival  at  his  home.  He  made  the  house  re-echo,  as  he  struck 
the  huge  knocker  of  polished  brass,  which  reflected  the  ne^h- 
bourhood,  in  all  the  contortions  of  scroll  and  moulding.  The 
door  was  opened  by  the  grey  headed  negro,  who  had  been 
grey  when  Orrin  was  an  infant ; and  the  next  instant  the 
traveller  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  his  relatives. 

“ Orrin,  my  boy  ; Orrin,  my  own  son  ; dear,  dear  Orrin,” 
came  at  the  same  moment,  from  father,  mother  and  sisters, 
followed  by  all  the  rapid  gratulations  of  affection. 

It  was  some  time  before  anything  like  a connective  narra- 
tive of  what  had  happened  since  they  parted,  could  be  ob- 


tained from  either  Orrin  or  his  friends.  The  brief  outlines  of 
the  traveller’s  history  we  have  already  given  : and,  in  general 
terms,  the  elder  Lacy  alluded  to  the  situation  of  the  province, 
evidently  and  purposely  turning  the  conversation  to  domestic 
incidents  in  the  family. 

Hour  after  hour  went  by  in  this  manner,  until,  at  last, 
pleading  an  engagement,  which  all  understood,  Orrin  rose 
to  pay  his  intended  visit  to  Alice.  His  father  followed 
him  from  the  room,  and  both,  taking  their  hats  and 
cloaks,  left  the  house  together.  Then  it  was,  that  the  elder ! 
Lacy  went  fully,  and  in  detail,  into  the  situation  of  the  pro-  ^ 
vince,  and  revealed  to  his  son  a state  of  things  of  which  the ! 
latter  was  wholly  unconscious. 

Orrin,  my  boy,”  continued  the  father,  the  faith  of  our 
ancestors  is  made  unto  us  a mark  of  infamy,  and  in  the  name 
of  Catholic,  there  is  held  to  centre  all  that  is  base  and  oppro-| 
brious.  Under  pretence  of  religion  our  opponents  would, 
hunt  us  as  wild  beasts,  and  the  night  alone  saves  us  from  in- 
sult, as  we  now  walk  the  streets  of  Annapolis.  Look,”  pur-i 
sued  he,  raising  his  cloak  at  the  same  time,  and  displaying  thel 
long  rapier  which,  unseen  by  his  son,  he  had  girded  to  his 
side,  when  they  left  the  house;  ‘‘look,  Orrin,  at  the  only 
safeguard  of  the  persecuted  Catholic.”  The  father  paused  foil 
a moment,  and  then  went  on.  ‘‘  In  vain  have  we  remon-| 
strated  ; the  Catholic  is  too  vile  even  to  be  heard.  Our  lands 
are  burthened  with  double  taxation ; as  citizens  we  are  , 
disfranchised  ; as  men  we  are  insulted  on  our  hearth-stones.ii 
The  council  takes  from  the  Catholic  his  very  children,  lest 
in  their  mother’s  milk  they  suck  the  seeds  of  infamy  andii 
perdition” — the  voice  of  the  old  man  became  almost  suf-| 
located,  as  he  thus  detailed  the  wrongs  of  his  sect — “ and, 
yet,  Orrin,”  he  concluded  in  smothered  tones,  “ we  bear 
it  all.” 

The  reply  of  Orrin  was  that  of  excited  passion.  His  blood; 
rushed  fiercely  through  his  veins  ; and  when  his  father  toldj 
him  that  the  Catholics  held  a meeting  that  very  night,  to  con- 
sult on  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  them,  even  Alice  was  for-l 
gotten,  in  his  anxiety  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations! 
Nor  was  the  elder  Lacy  unwilling  that  his  son  should  stand,^ 
forward  in  a course  which  he  considered  to  be  that  of  hie; 
maker  ; and  without  hesitation,  he  at  once  led  Orrin  to  thejl 
place  appointed  for  the  assembly.  || 

History  has  informed  us  of  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  in 
Maryland,  during  the  persecution  which  they  endured  ; and 
the  proceedings  of  the  midnight  meeting,  to  which  Orrin  was 
introduced,  were  illustrated,  subsequently,  in  the  events  oij 
the  day.  Eesistance  was  in  vain.  Eeligious  enthusiasm 
could  not  supply  the  defect  of  numbers,  when  the  same  movi 
ing  spirit  was  equally  powerful  on  both  sides;  and  a volun- 
tary exile  was  at  last  decided  upon,  as  the  only  means  of 
preserving  life,  fortune,  and  honour.  “Carroll,”  said  the 
speaker,  who  last  addressed  the  assembled  Catholics,  “ is 
this  moment  in  France,  invested  with  full  power  to  obtair 
for  us  a portion  of  the  southern  part  of  this  mighty  con 
tinent. 

“ Our  brother  in  the  faith,  the  French  king,  can  scarcelj 
refuse  us  an  asylum,  in  the  boundless  wilderness  which  he 
possesses ; and  though  we  have  to  raise  new  temples  to  oui 
God,  kindle  new  fires  upon  fresh  hearthstones,  and  beg 
fellowship  with  the  savage  for  our  daily  bread ; yet  oui 
temples  will  be  undefiled,  our  hearthstones  our  own,  and  oui 
bread  eaten  in  peace  and  quietness.” 

Among  the  audience,  there  had  been  some  who  had  urgec 
violent  measures,  others  again  who  had  proposed  continuec 
remonstrance  ; but  the  conclusion  to  which  all  finally  came 
was,  to  bear  patiently  and  as  best  as  they  might,  the  insulb 
to  which  their  faith  subjected  them,  until  the  time  arrived 
when  they  could  withdraw  themselves  from  their  perse 
cutors. 

The  assembly  which  had  conducted  its  deliberations  witl 
grave  and  almost  portentous  silence,  now  broke  up,  and  eif 
its  members  separated  for  the  night,  they  conversed  ont 
with  another,  though  still  in  whispered  tones,  more  famili- 
arly than  the  preceding  debate  had  permitted. 

Orrin  thus  became  acquainted  with  much  that  his  fathei 
had  not  been  able  to  communicate  ; and  when  he  left  the 
room  with  the  rest,  he  admitted  to  himself,  that  the  suffer 
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igs  of  kindred  and  friends  created  a feeling  in  his  breast,  al- 
lost  as  powerful  as  his  love  for  Alice. 

And  .who  was  Alice,  whom  we  have  thus  introduced  into 
ur  narrative  ? Alice  Redmond  was  a Catholic  orphan,  with 
nough  of  beauty  to  make  her  the  reigning  toast  of  the 
ounty  of  Anne  Arundel,  before  Catholic  was  a name  of 
corn,  and  enough  of  the  world’s  gear  to  place  her  beyond 
lie  reach  of  pecuniary  misfortune.  Alice  Redmond  was 
liree  and  twenty,  above  rather  than  under  the  middle  size, 
killed  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  day,  and  with  all 
mman’s  pride  and  maiden  dignity  of  feeling,  and  all  woman’s 
^ann  and  generous  affections  clustering  round  her  heart, 
laturally  gay  and  cheerful  in  her  temper,  was  Alice  Red- 
lond  ; but  the  late  religious  persecutions  had  saddened  her 
sual  disposition,  and,  avoiding  all  society,  Alice  found 
erself  in  a short  time  almost  wholly  neglected  by  those  of 
'horn  she  had  once  been  the  centre  and  the  life.  She 
“sided  with  distant  connexions,  differing  from  her  in  faith, 
)oking  at  her,  recently,  with  distrust,  and  offering  her  few 
iducements  to  leave  the  privacy  which  she  had  voluntarily 
hosen. 

The  future  was  now  so  gloomy  to  the  most  sanguine 
'atholic  in  Maryland,  that  Alice  was  excusable  if  she  sought 
omfort,  during  her  lonely  hours,  in  recollections  of  the  past, 
^mong  the  numerous  passages  which  she  from  time  to  time 
“Called,  there  was  one  on  which  her  memory  dwelt  fre- 
uently,  and  fondly.  It  was  her  acquaintance  with  Orrin 
•acy.  True,  no  words  had  passed  between  them,  telling  of 
flection ; but  Alice  thought  that  the  eyes  of  Orrin  could  not 
0 misunderstood  ; and  her  only  fear  was,  that  her  own  had, 
t times,  been  tell-tales.  She  had  seen  the  Sea  Bird  win  its 
-^ay  into  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  with  a vague  feeling  of 
xpectation  had  watched  it  from  her  window. 

As  the  Sea  Bird  slept  upon  the  water,  the  twilight  concealed 
from  her  view,  and  when  her  servant  caught  the  rumour,  that 
rrin  Lacy  had  returned,  and  repeated  it  to  Alice,  she  felt,  she 
new  not  why,  that  the  intelligence  was  anything  but  unex- 
Bcted.  That  night  flew  with  bright  dreams  to  Alice:  but 
hen  hour  after  hour  passed  by  on  the  ensuing  day,  and  Orrin 
d not  appear,  to  pay  the  common  civilities,  even  of  old  ac- 
jaintance,  she  found  herself,  almost  unconsciously,  repeating 
le  question,  “ can  he  have  forgotten  me?”  and  felt  her  vanity 
id  her  pride  both  touched  by  his  apparent  neglect.  Evening 
und  Alice  in  the  drawing-room,  now  an  unusual  place  for  her, 
id  a common  observer  might  have  noticed  the  eager  attention 
ith  which  she  listened  to  the  slightest  sound  that  reached  her 
.rs  from  without  the  mansion.  At  last  there  was  a quick 
lock  at  the  outer  door,  a rapid  step  in  the  passage,  and  the 
;xt  moment  Orrin  Lacy  was  in  the  drawing-room. 

How  much  are  we  the  creatures  of  circumstance  ? How  little 
e we  under  our  ovui  control?  Had  Orrin  not  appeared,  Alice 
Duld  have  been  miserable;  all  her  pride  notwithstanding:  and 
»w  that  he  was  before  her,  fear  lest  her  greeting  should  betray 
;r  feelings,  perhaps  some  pique  at  the  lateness  of  his  visit,  gave 
cold  formality  to  her  manners,  that  at  once  checked  and  mor- 
ied  the  only  person  whom  at  that  moment  she  cared  to  please. . 
Orrin  withdrew  his  proffered  hand,  and,  with  constrained 
vility,  inquired-after  the  health  of  Mistress  Alice  Redmond ; 
fio,  in  her  turn  endeavoured,  and  with  too  much  success  for 
e feelings  of  her  lover,  to  manifest  the  same  indifference.  In 
is  mani^r,  an  half  hour  went  slowly  by,  ■wretched  to  each  of 
em;  neither  understanding  the  other;  and  both,  by  every 
)rd  they  spoke,  widening  the  breach  thus  unintentionally 
ade  between  them. 

Orrin  had  once  or  twice  risen  to  depart,  yet  still  lingered  in 
e room,  hoping  he  scarce  knew  what;  and  he  no'w  stood  be- 
le  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  idly  turning  over 
e various  articles  upon  it.  His  eye  rested  at  last  upon  a set 
^iv6ry  tablets,  Avhich  he  well  recollected  to  have  belonged  to 

As  he  opened  them,  his  attention  was  immediately  attracted; 

8 eye  changed  its  expression,  and,  seeing  the  tablets,  she 
irted,  as  if  to  take  them  from  him : her  face,  at  tlic  same  time 
vered  with  blushes.  ’ 

“ Nay,  Mr.  Lacy  ” she  began “ Say  me  not  nay,  loveliest  | 


and  best  beloved  Alice,”  interrupted  he,  raising  the  tablets  be- 
yond her  reach  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  leading  her 
to  the  sofa,  from  whence  she  had  risen ; “ these  slips  of  ivory 
are  of  more  worth  to  me,  than  the  revenue  of  the  British  em- 
pire. Nay,  then,  that  inquiring  look  forces  me  to  explain. 
Dost  thou  not  recollect  the  summer  evening  when  we  parted, 
and  when  I told  thee,  that,  like  a true  knight,  I would  leave  my 
motto  as  my  remembrancer,  and  wrote  upon  these  very  tablets, 
‘ Fidelite  et  Esperance :’  and  dost  thou  not  recollect,  fair  Alice, 
that,  at  thy  bidding,  I erased  the  ‘Esperance,’  and  left  ‘Eidelite’ 
remaining,  so  solitary,  on  the  ivory  ? Nay,  then,  turn  not  away, 
for  my  tale  is  but  half-told. 

“ The  knight  went  to  foreign  climes,  with  a heavy  heart,  and 
on  his  return  believed,  from  her  manner,  that  his  lady  was  in- 
different; until  he  finds,  written  by  her  own  fair  hand,  ‘Espe- 
rance’ which  she  bade  him  erase,  and  sees,  from  the  date  below, 
that  a week  has  not  elapsed,  since  the  lady,  in  her  own  heart, 
promised  ‘ Esperance’  to  the  true  knight.  Say  to  me,  loveliest 
Alice,  have  I told  the  tale  truly?” 

Poor  Alice,  while  Orrin  spoke,  had  hid  her  face  on  her  arm, 
as  she  leaned  it  on  the  high  back  of  the  sofa,  and  made  no  an- 
swer to  his  earnest  questionings.  Misunderstanding,  however, 
was  now  over;  and  without  detailing  the  further  conversation 
of  the  lovers,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  readers  to  knoAV,  that  when 
they  separated  that  evening,  their  mutual  faitli  w^as  plighted. 

True  to  the  policy  wliich  they  had  adopted,  at  the  meeting 
■we  have  adverted  to,  the  Catholics  refrained,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  provoking  any  aggression  on  the  part  of  their  religious 
opponents,  looking  forward  steadily  to  the  time  when  they 
might  depart  into  voluntary  exile. 

Among  others  who  were  thus  forbearing,  although  with  the 
least  good  will,  and  perhaps,  with  the  worst  grace,  was  the 
younger  Lacy.  Once  or  tAvice,  indeed,  his  hand  had  been  upon 
the  hilt  of  the  SAvord,  Avliich  he,  in  common  with  the  other  catho- 
lics, Avas  now  obliged  to  wear  for  his  personal  protection,  and 
bloodshed  was  only  prevented  by  the  accidental  and  fortunate 
presence  of  a friend.  That  friend,  on  these  occasions,  was  no 
less  a personage  than  Captain  Giles  Ileatherby,  who  passed 
himself  for  a merchant-trader,  managed  to  keep  out  Of  sight 
more  than  the  complement  of  men  proper  for  the  character 
which  he  assumed  for  the  Sea  Bird,  and  ■who  trafficked  as  freely 
in  Annapolis  as  if  he  had  been  a denizen  of  the  place. 

He  was  almost  constantly  to  be  found  in  the  streets  or  about 
the  landing;  hushed  suspicion  by  the  publicity  of  Ids  proceed- 
ings ; and,  Avith  all  ready  for  a moment’s  start,  acted  as  if  he, 
of  all  men,  aa'ouW  be  the  last  under  the  necessity  of  flight. 
There  were  many  AAdio  knew  him,  but  he  had  made  secresy 
their  interest ; others  again  suspected  him ; and  some  believed 
him  to  be  everything  that  he  represented.  Heatherby’s  safety 
lay  in  the  cheapness  of  his  wares,  his  accommodating  terms, 
and  a lavish  distribution  of  underhand  presents  to  those  Avhose 
duty  it  was  to  protect  the  revenues  of  the  king  and  the  lord 
proprietary. 

There  were  many  indeed  above  the  means  used  by  Heather- 
by  to  affect  his  ends : but  these  were  most  sedulously  avoided. 
The  aristocracy  of  the  province,  with  few  exceptions,  and  the 
executive  government,  knew  little  of  Giles  Heatherby,  save 
that  he  was  a trader,  whose  long  low  schooner  occasionally 
entered  the  harbour  of  Annapolis. 

A month  might  have  elapsed,  since  the  arrival  of  the  Sea 
Bird  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  she  lay  before  the 
town,  as  snuggly  and  quietly  as  when  she  first  dropped  anchor. 
Iletherby  pursued  his  commercial  views  with  unwonted  success; 
while  Orrin,"  despite  the  frown  of  Alice  Redmond’s  relations, 
passed  most  of  his  time  in  her  presence.  Although  betrothed, 
no  day  had  been  appointed  for  their  marriage ; but,  by  a tacit 
consent,  they  seemed  disposed  to  wait,  until  happier  times 
shone  upon  the  Catholics  in  Maryland. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  elder  Lacy  and  his  family  treated 
Alice  as  though  she  were  already  a daughter  or.  a sister,  not 
only  for  Orrin’s  sake,  but  for  her  own;  while  she,  in  her  turn, 
often  soothed  the  excited  feelings  of  the  old  man,  and  with  her 
stronger  intellect,  and  more  buoyant  spirits,  cheered  and  con- 
soled the  female  members  of  his  household, 
i Orrin  had  been  absent  on  a visit  to  a friend’s  house,  and  on 
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his  return,  late  one  a,fternoon,  found  that  Alice  had  just  left  his 
sisters,  with  whom  she  spent  part  of  the  day,  on  her  return, 
home  He  hastened  to  overtake  her.  His  nearest  and  most 
direct  course  was  over  the  hill,  on  which  stood  the  state-house.  | 
Another  route,  and  that  which  he  well  knew  had  been  taken 
by  Alice,  was  a circuitous  one  by  the  landing  place.  If  1 turn  ; 
to  the  right,  he  thought  I shall  scarcely  overtake  her;  if  x go  : 
the  short  cut  by  the  state-house,  1 shall  reach  her  own  door 
before  her. 

Grrin  did  not  forget  that  the  Catholics  were  prohibited  from 
passing  in  front  of  the  state-house ; but  he  forgot  the  caution 
which  he  had  hitherto  observed,  and  walked  rapidly  up  the  hill. 
As  he  turned  the  corner  of  a building,  which  had  concealed 
from  his  view  the  summit  of  the  eminence,  he  saw  collected 
there,  a group  of  men,  who,  to  judge  from  the  loudness  of  their 
tones,  were  in  angry  altercation. 

For  a moment  he  hesitated  whether  he  should  not  retire ; 
but  discarding  the  prudential  doubt  from  his  mind,  he  advanced 
hastily  to  the  spot.  Before  he  could  reach  it,  there  was  a quick 
movement  in  the  crowd,  and  the  next  instant,  he  saw  a single 
man  keeping  at  bay  a number  of  assailants. 

“Kill  the  Catholic!  down  with  the  worshipper  of  idols! 
death  to  the  son  of  Baal!”  were  the  shouts  which  came  from 
the  latter;  while,  with  surpassing  skill,  the  intended  victim 
parried  the  blows  aimed  at  his  life,  and  slowly  retreated  as  he 
did  so.  With  a single  bound,  Orrin  was  at  the  side  of  Giles 
Ileatherby;  for  it  was  the  buccaneer,  whose  religion,  for  the 
hrst  time  in  his  life,  perhaps,  had  thus  brought  him  into 
trouble. 

“ Faith,  master,  thou  art  in  time,”  said  the  capiain  of  the 
Sea  Bird,  retreating  for  an  instant  to  the  rear  of  Orrin,  and 
leaving  him  alone  to  repel  the  enraged  enthusiasts.  Heather- 
by  made  use  of  this  momentary  breathing  time,  to  blow  a small 
wiiistle,  in  a shrill  and  peculiar  tone,  and  ere  the  last  vibration 
had  ceased  to  sound,  he  was  again  by  the  side  of  Orrin,  A 
minute  might  Imve  elapsed,  when  the  two  Catholics  found  them- 
selves most  efficiently  supported.  First  one,  then  another  and 
another  of  Heatherby’s  sailor’s  answered  the  well  known 
whistle,  until  ten  of  them  were  rallied  in  defence  of  their 
captain. 

The  Catholics  were  now  the  assailants,  and  in  a few  seconds 
■were  masters  of  the  field.  Orrin  was  slightly  wounded  and  . 
three  of  the  Protestants  were  groaning  upon  the  ground.  There 
was  no  time  or  cause  for  congratulation. 

“Away  to  the  schooner,  if  ye  can;  if  not  to  the  hut,”  said 
Heatherby  to  his  sailors,  who  waited  no  second  bidding.  “And 
now.  Master  Orrin,  we  must  fiy,”  continued  the  captain.  “Anna- 
polis and  Maryland  will  both  be  too  hot  for  us:  I shall  he  the 
lirsfc  attacked,  and  thou  wilt  be  the  next;  and  if  either  of  us 
be  caught,  why  then  farewell  to  daylight  and  the  Sea  Bird. 
Fool  too  that  I was,  to  let  the  jibes  and  jeers,  or  even  the  down- 
right insults  of  a few  hot-headed  religionists,  make  me  turn 
brawler  in  the  streets.  If  I am  a Catholic,  I am  a free-trader; 
and  the  free-trader -turns  fool,  when  he  talks  of  his  own  or 
any  man’s  creed;  and  greater  fool  when  cold  steel  follows 
his  words.” 

As  he  spoke,  Heatherby  hurried  Orrin  down  the  bill,  and 
gained  the  shelter  of  some  buildings,  in  one  of  the  diverging 
streets.  The  quarrel,  the  fight,  the  retreat  had  begun  and  con- 
cluded so  rapidly,  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  Orrin  was  able  to 
collect  his  thoughts,  and  consider  his  situation.  Under  existing 
circumstances,  he  well  knew,  that  the  chances  of  life  were  but 
slight  in  his  ffivour,  against  the  infuriated  mob,  which  a short 
time  would  collect ; and  though  Heatherby  might  be  the  first 
object  of  their  vengeance,  lie  with  equal  certainty  would  be  the 
second.  But  Alice,  vdia.t  would  become  of  Alice,  if  he  fled  ? 

“ I cannot  go  with  thee,”  at  last  he  said,  “ unless  another  is 
the  companion  of  my  flight,  Heatherby.  Therefore  seek  thine 
own  safety,  man,  and  leave  me  to  manage  as  I may.” 

“Nay,  nay,  was  the  reply;  “ that  will  never  do;  thine  arm 
saved  me  in  this  foolish  brawl,  Master  Orrin,  and  I leave  not 
the  water  of  the  bay  without  thee.  This  much  I swear.  I stay 
not  for  parley  now,  or  the  Sea  Bird  may  he  lost  to  us  both : but 
meet  me  an  hour  hence,  under  the  bank  to  the  left  of  Carroll’s 
house,  at  the  hut  thou  wilt  find  there;  or  if,  that  may  not  be, 


the  schooner  shall  never  leave  Thomas’s  point,  until  she  picks 
thee  up  at  it.  Come  single  or  double,  it  is  all  the  same.  Eu-j 
rope,  perhaps,  may  receive  once  more  the  persecuted  Catholics.”  j, 
Heatherby  disappeared  down  a narrow  alley,  as  he  utteredi| 
the  last  words,  leaving  Orrin  alone  in  the  street.  It  was  nowi 
twilight,  and  the  town,  notwithstanding  the  late  rencontre,  wasij 
still  and  quiet;  and  Orrin,  availing  himself  of  that,  which  he; 
knew  would  not  long  continue,  hastened  to  the  residence  of 
Alice.  He  found  her  at  her  usual  seat  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  fortunately  alone. 

“ Alice,”  he  said,  as  he  entered,  and  seated  himself  beside 
her,  “ misfortune  hath  at  last  come,  most  visibly  upon  us,  andi 
again  I must  leave  my  country.”  Alice  looked  at  him  in' 
speechless  astonishment;  the  ashy  paleness  of  her  face  show-j 
ing  the  almost  mortal  effect  of  his  sudden  annunciation.  SheJ 
uttered  no  sound,  but  gazed  on  him'  so  inquiringly,  that  her  ; 
very  eyes  seemed  to  ask  audibly  the  meaning  of  his  words,'! 
Had  Orrin  wished  convincing  proof  of  unalterable  love,  it  wouldj 
have  been  found  in  the  appearance  of  Alice  at  the  moment.  i 
“ Forgive  me,  my  own  best  beloved,”  he  continued,  “ if,  for] 
an  instant,  I have  blanched  thy  cheek : but  the  full  heart  stays  ^ 
not  ere  it  speaks,  even  when  affection  would  check  its  utter- 1 
ance.  Blood  has  been  spilt  this  evening : the  cause  has  beeu|j 
still  this  unhappy  difference  of  creeds;  and  flight,  to  preservGjj 
life,  has  become  inevitable.”  Orrin  then  proceeded  to  state  tO; 
Alice  the  particulars  of  the  rencontre  before  the  state-house, 
and  his  fear  as  to  its  consequences. 

“ But  why  leave  the  land?”  at  last  answered  Alice:  “ thyi 
interference,  Orrin,  was  to  protect  one  against  many;  and  for| 
thee,  personally,  there  can  be  no  apprehension.”  ' 

“ Fanaticism,  not  justice,  presides,  where  the  Catholic  is 
party,”  replied  Orrm;  “I  would  not  fear  the  result.  As  it  is, 
even  the  courts  might  not  acquit  me,  if  the  populace  suffered 
me  to  live  until  my  trial.”  ' 

“ Alice  wrung  her  hands  and  wept  in  utter  despair,  as  her 
lover  went  more  in^o  detail,  m explaining  the  causes  of  his 
apprehension.  “ And  is  there  no  way  to  avoid  the  last,  bitter- 
est pang?”  she  said,  her  full  streaming  eyes  raised  devoutly  to 
heaven  as  she  spoke;  “ can  I not  be  spared  it?” 

. “ Yes,  Alice,  dearest  and  best,”  answered  Orrin,  to  her  almost 
unconscious  ejaculation;  “be mine,  now  and  for  ever.  In  ^rost-i' 
polling  our  union  hitherto,  we  have  looked  forward  to  brighterjl 
days.  These  are  now  too  fai  removed — beyond  the  reach  of 
anticipation.  Be  mine,  then,  now,  my  betrothed  wife.”  P 

And  Orrin  urged  his  claim,  with  all  the  fond  solicitations  ofij 
affection.  Alice  shook  her  head  once  or  twice,  as  he  proceeded ;ii 
hut  her  resolution  was  not  proof  against  his  entreaties, 
took  her  passive  hand,  and  when  he  again  repeated  his  request.', 
her  assent  was  almost  inaudible,  from  the  sobs  that  accoinpaniedi 
it.  But  she  did  assent;  and  Orrin,  falling  on  his  knees  at  heij 
feet,  covered  with  kisses  the  small  and  delicate  hand  clasped; 
in  his  own,  and  thanked  her  with  all  the  devoutness  of  grati- 
tude. He  only  ceased  his  thanks,  on  hearing  a foot  fall  behindl 
him;  and  rising  from  his  kneeling  attitude,  he  saw  Heatherby 
standing  at  his  side.  1 

“ Captain  Heatherby ! whence  this  unauthorised  intrusion?'' 
were  the  first  words  that  fell  from  Orrin,  addressed  to  thf 
new  comer ; while  Alice,  recovering  herself,  at  the  excited 
tone  of  Orrin,  listened  long  enough  to  the  scene,  to  under-' 
stand  its  import,  and  then  left  the  apartment.  ,| 

“ Stay,  stay,  Master  Orrin,”  interrupted  Heatherby ; “ this' 
is  no  time  for  quarrel.  That  lady,  doubtless,  is  the  compa- 
nion you  mentioned,  and  I only  pray  she  is  ready  for  her 
journey.  My  communication  with  the  schooner  is  cut  off. 
The  Sea  Bird  must  wing  her  way  without  me,  for  the  present. 
The  town  is  not  yet  stirred;  but  soon  will  be : the  soldiers, 
are  among  the  people  ; they  have  found  out,  all  of  them,  for 
the  first  time,  the  knaves,  that  I am  buccaneer  and  free- 
trader ; and  unless  we  reach  the  hut  in  the  next  half  hourj 
we  are  undone  ; not  I,  Giles  Heatherby,  only,  but  you,  Orriu 
Lacy,  and  your  love.’^ 

Few  were  the  words,  after  this,  which  passed  between  the 
two.  Heatherby  undertook  to  manage  everything,  even  to 
having  the  priest  at  the  hut,  provided  no  delay  \vas  made. 
Alice  re-appeared  with  all  her  wonted  firmness ; and  in  a few 
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3rt  minutes  after  the  arrival  of  Heatherby,  the  three, 
!ompanied  by  a sailor,  bearing  Alice’s  hastily  collected  ap- 
-el,  took  their  way  to  the  hut.  They  made  a wide  circuit 
•piagh  the  fields,  at  the  back  of  the  town,  wound  along 
ier  the  banks  of  the  creek,  and  at  last  reached  the  rendez- 
is  of  the  buccaneer. 

his  was  the  rudely  constructed  log  dwelling  of  a fisher- 
n,  and  had  been,  hitherto,  the  unsuspected  resort  of  Hea- 
rby  and  his  crew.  The  site  on  which  it  stood  was  but 

ently  occupied  by  an  oysterman  and  his  wife, 

lost  old  enough  to  have  recollected  the  scenes  of  the  pre- 
t narrative,  and  the  butts  of  the  school-boy  republicans  in 
now  decayed  city  of  Annapolis. 

[ere  Heatherby  left  Orrin  and  Alice,  with  the  sailor  who 
. accompanied  them  in  their  flight;  and  after  a short  ab- 
26,  returned  with  the  elder  Lacy,  and  a person  whom  Orrin 
ignised  as  the  most  energetic  of  the  speakers  at  the  meet- 

1 of  the  Catholics,  before  alluded  to.  This  last,  Heatherby, 
irief  phrase,  told  Orrin,  was  the  priest.  The  greeting  be- 
en the  younger  Lacy  and  his  father  was  silent  and  affecting, 
was  quickly  interrupted  by  the  master  of  the  Sea  Bird, 
),  restless  and  uneasy,  urged  the  immediate  performance 
he  ceremony. 

My  boat  will  speedily  be  here,  I hope,”  he  said;  “ and 
jss  we  soon  reach  the  schooner,  farther  flight  may  be  unne- 
ary  and  impossible.”  Thus  admonished,  hasty  preparations 

2 made  to  comply  with  the  rites  of  the  church.  The  priest 
V from  a small  bundle  his  cassock  and  scapulary,  and  in- 
ed  himself  with  them.  The  ship’s  lantern,  which  hung 
1 the  roof  tree,  was  turned,  so  as  to  throw  its  rays  full  upon 
countenance  of  the  holy  man.  Two  brands,  lighted  at  the 
on  the  hearth,  and  composed  of  the  resinous  knots  of  the 
, were  held  by  Heatherby  and  one  of  his  sailors,  on  either 
, and  filled  the  interior  of  the  hut  with  a bright  flickering 
e. 

lice  stood  between  her  future  husband  and  his  father,  sup- 
ed  on  the  arms  of  both;  pale  as  the  shadow  of  beauty,  but 
i and  self-possessed  under  the  temporary  excitement  of  her 
ngs.  In  the  back  ground,  were  the  hard  features  of  a few 
le  Sea  Bird  sailors,  parties  in  the  fray  of  the  afternoon,  and 
hovering  about  the  rendezvous;  and  farther  still,  upon  the 

as  of  the  hut,  the  eye  glaneed  upon  the  bright  steel  of  ofFen- 
and  mortal  weapons,  these  arms  hung  there  for  the  nonce. 
I was  now  arranged;  and  after  a few  preparatory  admoni- 
, the  priest  commenced  the  ceremony,  in  tones  low,  but 
nd  deeply  impressive,  and  continued  uninterrupted,  until 
id  united,  by  the  strongest  of  all  earthly  ties,  the  kneeling 
le  before  him.  Orrin  had  seen  the  ceremony  performed  in 
athedral  and  in  the  palace,  when  all  that  art  could  do 
done,  to  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion ; but  never 
;he  obligation  appeared  so  awfully  binding,  as  when  admi- 
red in  the  buccaneer’s  rendezvous,  on  the  waters  of  the 
apeake. 

le  marriage  was  now  concluded,  and  the  elder  Lacy  was 
iting,  in  trembling  accents,  the  benediction  just  pro- 
ced  by  the  priest,  when  the  door  of  the  hut  was  pushed 
dy  open,  and  one  of  the  Sea  Bird’s  sailors  entered,  alarmed 
breathless. 

Veil,  Beckett,  what’s  in  the  wind  ?”  asked  Heatherby, 
le  ear  and  eye  were  ever  on  the  watch.  “ Are  they  com- 
his  way  ? speak  man,  and  at  once.  Here  are  ten  of  us, 
the  hut  may  be  defended  ; though  ’twere  folly  too,”  he 
muttered  to  himself.  “ No,  you  are  safe,”  answered 

ett  ; “ but  the  schooner,  the  Sea  Bird ” 

vVell,  what  of  her,  knave?’  exclaimed  the  other  anx- 
y.  “They’ll  board  her  from  the  land,  in  the  next  ten 
ites.  No  word  has  reached  her  , the  people  and  the  sol- 
■ have  the  boats  ; and  the  craft’s  gone,  Captain  Ileath- 
, and  we  are  not  aboard  to  lend  a hand.^’ 
s that  all  answered  the  master  : “thinkest  thou  they 
take  the  Sea  Bird  unawares?’’  “I  don’t  know,”  replied 
■ett ; “ but  had  1 been  on  board,  and  known  of  the  storm 
nng,  the  anchor  had  been  up  an  hour  since.” 
le  latter  part  of  the  remark  was  not  heard  by  Heatherby 
left  the  hut,  followed  by  all  save  the  agitated  bride,  her 
•and,  and  his  father.  Even  the  priest  joined  the  sailors. 


in  the  anxiety  of  the  moment.  Orrin  strove  in  vain  to  impart 
some  cheerfulness  of  feeling  to  his  companions  ; but  his  own 
forced  attempts  yielded  to  the  melancholy  circumstances  of 
the  hour  ; and  in  silence  they  awaited  tidings  and  directions 
from  the  moving  spirit  on  the  occasion,  the  captain  of  the 
Sea  Bird. 

On  leaving  the  hut,  Heatherby  and  his  companions  moved 
along  the  beach  of  the  creek  to  a bend,  from  which  they  could 
distinctly  see  the  schooner,  quietly  and  unsuspectingly  riding 
at  anchor  oiF  Windmill  point.  And  scarcely  ever  did  the  eye 
rest  upon  a lovelier  scene,  than  that  which  now  presented 
itself.  The  moon,  two  days  past  the  full,  had  just  risen  over 
Kent  island,  and  showed  a silvery  path  across  the  broad  Chesa- 
peake, formed  by  the  reflection  on  the  almost  unruffled 
water. 

Behind  the  schooner,  were  the  bluff  points  which  jutted 
into  the  Severn,  now  made  more  prominent  by  the  moonlight. 
In  the  fore  ground,  and  to  the  right  was  the  still  creek,  with 
its  broad  dark  shadows.  To  the  left,  lay  the  town,  sleeping 
as  it  were  on  the  gentle  eminences  which  it  covered.  And 
over  all — the  distant  island,  the  nearer  promontories,  the 
vessel  of  the  buccaneer,  and  the  quiet  town — was  spread  that 
soft  and  mellow  tint,  peculiar  at  certain  periods  to  the  au- 
tumnal atmosphere  of  America. 

But  the  attention  of  Heatherby  and  his  party  was  not  given 
to  the  beauties  of  the  moonlight  landscape.  Every  eye  was 
watching  the  movements  of  a crowd  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, collected  at  the  landing  place,  where  perhaps  a dozen  boats, 
including  the  barge  of  the  Sea  Bird,  had  been  brought  together, 
within  the  last  half  hour.  The  populace  made  no  noise,  and  the 
cause  of  the  unusual  silence  was  speedily  apparent.  It  was  in- 
tended to  surprise  the  schooner  of  the  buccaneer;  and  eight  of 
the  twelve  boats  were  soon  filled  witW  men,  armed  for  the  occa- 
sion with  such  weapons  as  were  nearest. 

The  glitter  of  bayonets  in  each  boat  showed  the  regular  sol- 
diers were  active  in  the  business ; and  the  heart  of  Heatherby 
more  than  once  sunk  within  him,  as  he  looked  from  the  crowded 
boats,  to  his  only,  his  narrow  home,  his  sole  place  of  refuge  amid 
the  dangers  that  his  reckless  life  gathered  around  him,  the  long 
low  schooner,  which  he  noAV  seemed  on  the  eve  of  losing  for 
ever. 

The  assailants,  on  shoving  off,  kept  close  under  the  shore: 
and,  turning  the  nearest  point,  now  adorned  with  the  tall  steam 
mill  of  modern  times,  Avere,  for  a while,  hidden  behind  it.  When 
they  next  appeared,  the  barge  of  the  Sea  Bird  led  tlie  line,  and 
Aras  filled  with  soldiers  only ; Avhile  the  glittering  bayonets  had 
disappeared  from  the  boats  that  followed  after  him. 

The  townspeople  will  IcaAm  it  to  the  soldiers  after  all,”  said 
Heatherby,  as  he  marked  the  change  of  crews  Avhich  had  taken 
place  since  starting.  “ But  Avhy  a’nt  her  cable  cut,  and  her 
sails  all  spread?  Is  no  one  aAvake  upon  her  deck,  to  save  tlie 
schooner?  Dost  thou  see  no  stir,  Beckett?” 

“None,  sir,”  answered  the  other;  “there  are  but  tAvelvc  of 
us  ashore,  and  twenty  aboard.” 

“ Twenty  devils,”  replied  Heatherby,  in  tones  of  increasing 
excitement;  “ and  why  a’nt  they  up  and  at  Avork?  Is  the  Sea 
Bird  so  little  Avorth,  that  they  intend  surrendering?  Do  they 
owe  me  nothing?  Do  they  owe  the  craft  nothing  AWiich  has 
stood  the  tempest  to  save  them  ? Traitors ! traitors  I villains  I 
why  don’t  you  save  that  which  has  saA’^ed  you!” 

“They  are  neither  traitors  nor  villain-s  in  the  schooner.  Cap- 
tain Giles  Heatherby,”  answered  Beckett,  to  the  agitated  ejacu- 
lations of  his  officer;  “wait  till  the  craft’s  gone,  before  thou 
layest  so  hard  on  honest  men.” 

“ Ha!  dog,”  cried  the  other,  glad  of  an  object  on  Avhich  to 
vent  his  feelings;  “darest  thou  speak  so  to  tliy  master?”  and 
he  sprang  tOAvards  Beckett,  with  his  hanger  drawn,  as  if  to  cut 
him  down.  Ho  stopped  suddenly,  hoAvever,  and  returning  the 
weapon  to  its  scabbard,  said,  in  tones  of  deep  emotion,  “ Nay, 
mind  me  not,  my  honest  Beckett:  but  my  boat,  my  child,  my 
friend,  my  all  on  earth  or  on  ocean  I and  I not  there  to  save  lier !” 
Heatherby  turned  toAvards  the  vessel,  to  hide  his  feeling  as  he 
spoke.  The  barge  was  now  alongside,  and  the  remaining  boats 
but  a few  oar-lengtlis  off,  and  rapidly  advancing,  lie  saw 
the  first  soldier  distinctly,  who  ascended  the  side,  cleared  the 
waist  cloths,  and  stood  upon  the  deck.  Another  and  another 
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followed,  and  still  no  sign  of  contest  on  board  the  schooner. 
The  townspeople  even  had  begun  to  mount  the  side. 

“ Villains!  ye  have  betrayed  me!”  shouted  the  again  excited 
Heatherby,  “ and  may  heaven  so  serve  ye,  in  your  hour  of 
greatest  need.  But,  ah!” — the  flash  of  Are  arms  from  the  Sea 
Bird  now  caught  his  eye,  and  the  q[uick  reports  came  over  the 
water,  to  Avhere  he  stood.  A loud  hurra  rose  from  the  sailors 
on  the  beach,  at  this  visible  vindication  of  their  comrades. 

“ There  are  boats  left  still  at  the  landing,”  said  Beckett,  ap- 
proaching Heatherby;  “might  we  not  seize  them?” 

“Why  not?”  asked  the  other;  “the  loss  of  the  schooner  be 
on  your  head,  knave,  for  not  telling  this  before.” 

Eew  and  prompt  were  the  commands  of  Heatherby ; and,  fol- 
lowed by  his  men,  in  a minute  he  was  at  the  landing.  The 
wild  shouts  of  the  buccaneers,  their  drawn  swords  and  ferocious 
appearance,  as  they  rushed  along  the  beach,  drove  back  the  un- 
armed crowd,  remaining  there;  and  before  the  townspeople 
recovered  from  the  panic,  Heatherby  and  his  followers  were 
pulling  might  and  main,  directly  for  the  schooner. 

At  this  moment,  the  master  recollected  Orrin  and  his  wife» 
and  hailing  the  boat  alongside,  at  the  helm  of  which  was  Beckett, 
he  ordered  it  to  the  hut,  to  bring  them  off.  The  sailors,  when 
they  understood  that  obedience  would  deprive  them  of  all  share 
in  the  defence  of  the  Sea  Bird,  refused,  in  loud  and  bitter  curses 
to  return  to  the  shore.  Finding  himself  disobeyed,  Heatherby 
ran  his  boat  athwart  the  bow  of  the  other,  and  with  a pistol 
drawn  and  cocked  in  his  right  hand,  and  holding  on  to  tlie  gun- 
wale of  Beckett’s' boat  with  the  left,  he  threatened  death  to  the 
first  one  who  dared  resistance. 

“ Beckett,”  he  said,  “ the  man  ashore  saved  my  life  not 
later  than  two  hours  since;  and  unless  he  is  saved,  I cease 
to  sail  as  master  of  the  schooner.  Ashore  then  with  you, 
boys,”  he  added,  seeing  that  his  words  and  manner  had  gained 
their  usual  ascendancy  over  the  crew,  and  adopting  the  frank 
tone,  which  was, more  natural  to  him;  “ ashore,  boys,  and  see 
who’ll  first  reach  the  point  to  starlDoard  there;  I with  the 
schooner,  or  you  with  the  passengers.  Give  way,  my  lads, 
give  way,”  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  the  crews  of 
both  boats,  as  they  separated  in  opposite  directions — “ give 
way,  for  the  Sea  Bird,  and  tlie  shore.” 

The  schooner  was  still  the  scene  6f  combat;  although  the 
brunt  of  the  fight  on  her  was  evidently  maintained  between  her 
crew  and  the  soldiers,  whUe  the  townspeople  either  sat  idly  in 
their  boats,  or  appeared  in  small  numbers  within  the  waist- 
cloths. 

“ By  heavens,  the  soldiers  are  too  strong  for  them,”  said 
Heatherby.  ‘‘  Puli,  my  lads,  give  way  for  life,  one  pull  more 
and  we  are  there.”  And  with  almost  supernatural  strength, 
the  sailors  made  the  oars  crack  again  as  they  obeyed  the 
order.  The  persons  in  the  boats  alongside,  had  at  first  be- 
lieved that  Heatherby  and  his  sailors  were  a reinforcement 
of  their  friends  ; nor  were  they  undeceived,  till  they  heard 
the  shout  of  “ Heatherby  and  the  Sea  Bird,”  with  which  the 
buccaneer  and  his  companions  sprung  aboard.  And  in  good 
time  did  they  arrive.  The  deck  was  slippery  with  blood. 
The  crew,  who  had  paid  dearly  for  the  negligence  which  had 
permitted  their  surprise,  were  nearly  overcome,  when  the 
cry  of  “ Heatherby  and  the  Sea  Bird,”  in  the  well-known 
voice  of  their  commander,  gave  new  life  to  their  desperate 
exertions. 

“Down  with  the  red  coats!  Hurra  for  the  free-trader! 
The  Sea  Bird  for  ever !”  shrieked  the  buccaneers,  as  they 
again  rushed  upon  their  opponents  like  blood  hounds.  “ Take 
that  and  that,’’  shouted  Heatherby,  as,  discharging  his  pistols, 
he  flung  them  at  the  soldiers,  and  followed  them  with  his 
cutlass.  A sailor  had,  by  this  time,  cut  the  cable,  and  the 
jib  was  now  rattling  up  its  stay ; yet  still  the  soldiers  stood 
their  ground,  and,  from  the  quarter-deck  of  the  vessel,  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  unequal  contest,  a few  moments 
longer.  At  last  Heatherby  sprung,  like  a tiger,  upon  the 
man  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  reliance  of  his  com- 
panions. 

The  grapple  was  fierce  and  deadly.  The  soldier  fell  to  the 
deck,  and  the  buccaneer  seemed  unharmed  at  his  side.  The 
cry  of  “ quarter”  now  came  from  the  lately  victorious  assail- 


ants, and  Heatherby^s  voice  and  exertions  were  employed  i 
procuring  it  for  his  enemies. 

“Strike  not,  save,  ye  are  cowards,”  he  cried,  throwing  u 
the  weapons  of  his  men.  “ There’s  blood  enough  upon  tl 
deck  already,  to  last  for  many  a long  day.  Stand  off,  rascals 
don’t  ye  see  they  yield  ?”  he  continued,  as  his  men  sullen! 
obeyed  him,  and  the  soldiers,  collecting  in  a group  on  tli 
quarter-deck,  threw  down  their  arms.  “Take  your  wounded, 
he  added,  addressing  himself  to  them,  “ and  ashore  with  ye. 

The  persons  whom  he  addressed  occupied  but  short  tim 
in  descending  into  the  only  boats  alongside,  those  whic 
brought  Heatherby  and  his  men ; for  the  townspeople  ha 
long  since  retreated.  Their  wounded  and  dead  were  passe 
down  to  them ; and  at  last,  shoving  oft],  they  pulled  rapidl 
for  the  landing-place. 

By  this  time,  the  schooner  was  under  fair  weigh.  Ever 
sail  was  soon  set  before  the  gentle  breeze,  which  came  froi 
the  shore ; the  wounded  were  taken  below ; the  decL 
washed  down  ; and  in  fifteen  minutes  after  the  last  soldit 
left  the  vessel,  few  traces  remained  of  the  late  deadly  cor 
flict. 

_ Heatherby  walked  fore  and  aft  the  schooner,  straining  hi 
vision  in  the  direction  of  the  hut  in  hopes  of  seeing  Beckel 
and  his  expected  companions.  The  hut  itself  was  conceals 
from  his  view  by  the  bend  of  the  shore  from  which  he  ha 
first  witnessed  the  attack  upon  the  schooner  ; but  upon  th 
water  between  no  sign  of  the  boat  was  visible.  Presently 
reddish  light  rose  from  the  land,  above  the  hut  ; and  as  tli 
vessel  opened,  the  low  building  from  behind  the  head  lane 
was  discovered  to  be  in  flames.  Each  instant  added  to  th 
brightness  of  the  conflagration  ; until  one  gush  of  fire  wer 
up  from  the  combustible  materials. 

It  glared  upon  the  crowd  around  it,  who  had  thus  wreake 
their  vengeance  upon  the  buccaneer  ; and  piercing  the  dar 
shadow  of  the  eastern  margin  of  the  creek,  revealed  t 
Heatherby  the  boat  of  Beckett,  rowing  swiftly  towards  th 
schooner.  In  a few  minutes,  the  “boat  ahoy’’  of  a sailor  wa 
answered  by  the  hoarse  voice  of  Beckett — “ friends  and  a 
safe and  the  next  instant,  Orrin  and  his  almost  lifeles 
bride  were  assisted  upon  the  deck,  and  conveyed  to  the  cabi 
of  the  master.  By  morning  light  the  tall  trees  on  Thomas 
point  were  visible  only  from  the  mast  head  of  the  Sea  Bird, 

Some  years  passed  away,  when  the  regular  trader  whic 
visited  Annapolis,  landed  a lady  and  gentleman  with  a famil 
of  two  lovely  children,  off  Windmill  point,  in  the  harbour  c 
the  town  ; and  many  were  the  sincere  greetings  which  the 
interchanged  with  the  crowd  collected  at  the  landing-place 
The  spirit  of  persecution  had  passed  away  : and  it  was  Orri 
Lacy,  who  had  returned,  to  gladden  once  more  the  eyes  c 
his  aged  parents ; to  become  one  of  the  most  respected  in 
habitants  of  Maryland  : and,  in  the  latter  periods  of  his  life 
to  stand  forth  as  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  supporters  o 
the  independence  of  his  native  soil. 

Of  Giles  Heatherby  but  little  was  generall}’^  known 
although  it  was  shrewdly  suspected,  that  his  voyages  cod 
tinued  for  many  years  after,  to  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 

That  he  carried  on  his  nefarious  trade  in  despite  of  th 
authorities,  a portion  of  whom  he  bribed,  and  the  most  fasti 
dious  of  whom  he  carefully  eluded,  that  he  was  at  all  times  i 
general  favorite  with  the  inhabitants,  who  upon  all  occasion 
greeted  the  Sea  Bird  with  the  most  ordinary  welcome  on  he 
arrival. 

There  are  some  indeed,  who  insist  to  this  day,  that  th 
frequent  trips  of  the  Sea  Bird  to  the  village  of  Baltimore 
then  just  settled  on  the  Potapsco,  furnished  the  ingeniou 
craftsmen  of  that  place  with  the  model  of  those  “ skimmer 
of  the  seas,’’  whose  only  rival  in  speed  upon  the  ocean,  is  th 
wind  that  propels  them.  , 


PRECEPT  FOR  YOUTH. 

An  all- wise  Creator  has  ordained,  that  as  parents  watch  ove 
the  helplessness  of  their  children,  so  the  children  are  to  nurs' 
the  declining  days  of  their  parents,  support  the  tottering  steps 
and  administer  to  the  weakness  of  second  childhood,  in  thos' 
who  administered  to  their  wants. 
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THE  LOSS  OF  THE  MARGATE  HOY. 

The  hoy  named  the  Margate,  of  Margate,  John  Goodbornj 
master,  and  J.  Sackett,  owner,  was  deeply  laden  with  corn  for 
the  London  market,  and  had  on  board  twenty-eight  passengers, 
besides  the  crew,  consisting  of  four  men. 

They  sailed  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
the  6th  of  February,  mth  not  very  flattering  appearances  as  to 
weather;  yet  all  of  them,  apparently,  in  the  greatest  cheerful- 
ness, with  the  exception  of  the  captain,  whose  melancholy 
3ountenance  seemed  to  indicate  a presentiment  of  the  succeed- 
ing calamity,  and  who,  during  the  whole  scene,  gradually  sunk 
under  its  horrors.  As  the  tide  was  on  the  ebb,  and  the  wind 
unfavourable,  they  were  obliged  to  come  to  an  anchor  at  a 
ittle  distance  from  Margate,  where  they  remained  till  eight ' 


o’clock,  waiting  the  return  of  the  tide;  but  the  master  appre- 
hending blowing  weather,  judged  it  most  advisable  to  get  under 
way  before  the  flood-tide,  fearing  they  should  not  be  able  to 
purchase  their  anchor  as  the  wind  was  increasing,  and  by  its 
blowing  on  shore,  rendered  their  situation  dangerous. 

The  wind  continued  to  blow  from  the  N.N.W.,  and  as  the 
night  was  very  dark,  they  resolved  to  turn  up  under  the  hook 
of  Margate  Sand,  with  the  intention  of  anchoring  there;  but 
prudent  as  this  resolution  might  have  been,  it  was  entirely 
frustrated.  After  beating  about  with  the  wind  and  waves  till 
about  eleven  o’clock : upon  making  their  last  tack  inward,  and 
sounding  the  strap  of  the  sounding-lead  broke,  a very  rare  acci- 
dent, particularly  as  it  had  not  been  in  use  more  than  two  voy- 
ages; but  this  disaster,  so  apparently  trifling,  afterwards 
proved  to  be  the  foremost  in  the  train  of  others,  as  unforeseen 
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I i3  inevitable.  They  now  attempted  to  get  the  vessel  about 
« .nd  to  provide  themselves  Arith  another  lead;  but  before  they 
ould  accomplish  either,  she  struck  upon  one  of  the  banks 
I leloAv  the  Reculver  Sand. 

i Alarmed  by  the  sudden  shock,  and  stimulated  by  the  desire 
S 0 use  every  possible  exertion  to  preserve  tlie  vessel,  they  let  go 
I heir  anchor  as  the  only  remedy  under  these  distressing  circum- 
tanceS’  and  the  tide  flowing,  she  soon  floated,  and  they  got 
. heir  anchor  again;  but  in  hauling  in  the  Aveather-jib- sheet  it 
t 'as  broken  by  the  fury  of  the  wind;  and  the  lee-jib-sheet  being 
(.  3 mueh  agitated,  became  unhooked.  The  master  having 
topped  the  tiller  to  leeward,  sprang  forward  in  order  to  assist 
f . 1 getting  the  jib  in,  but  just  at  this  instant  tlie  vessel  again 
truck,  and  again  tliey  let  go  tlieir  anchor;  but  they  were  now 
avancing  to  the  extremity  of  their  distress,  and  the  disastrous 
No.  32. 


incidents  which  contributed  to  it  began  to  succeed  each  otlier 
Avith  more  rapidity;  for  barely  had  the  anchor  reached  the 
ground,  Avhen  the  tiller  broke,  and  on  the  first  attempt  to 
repair  the  mischief,  the  rudder  was  unshipped,  and  the  vessel 
became  totally  unmanageable,  and  violently  beat  upon  the 
sand.  In  this  perilous  condition  they  tried  the  fore-pump, 
which  they  found  choked,  and  consequently  useless.  Upon 
sounding,  they  found  betAveen  two  and  three  feet  water  in  the 
hold,  Avhich  very  soon  rose  above  the  floor  of  the  forecastle;  and 
as  they  apprehended  the  vesel  Avas  sinking,  tliey  slipped  the 
cable,  hoisted  the  foresail,  and  dropped  the  gaff,  in  order  to  iet 
her  drive  on  shore;  hut  liaving  lost  her  rudder,  they  could  not 
govern  her,  and  she  came  Avith  her  broadside  to  the  beach,  and 
there  sank,  and  the  tide  still  making,  the  ponderous  waA'es 
rolled  over  in  a manner  truly  raaTuI. 
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It  is  impossible  for  language  to  describe,  in  terms  adeq^uate 
to  the  reality,  the  dreadful  scene  that  now  presented  itself. 
The  mariners,  finding  that  all  further  efforts  to  save  the  vessel 
would  be  useless,  and  that  they  must  resign  her  to  the  fury  of 
the  wind  and  waves,  directed  all  their  energies  to  endeavour  to 
save  the  passengers.  The  water  had  been  pouring  into  the 
cabin  from  the  scuttle,  the  companion,  and  the  chimney,  for 
soru3  time,  and  all  attempts  to  stop  these  avenues  were  totally 
defeated  by  the  constant  dashing  of  the  sea  over  them;  they 
therefore  endeavoured  to  get  the  tarpaulin,  which  covered  a 
stack  of  corn  upon  the  deck,  and  by  placing  it  over  the  cabin, 
to  prevent  it  being  inundated;  but  as  several  of  the  affrighted 
passengers  had  taken  refuge  on  this  stack,  they  could  not  so 
speedily  remove  the  tarpaulin,  and  no  time  was  to  he  lost,  as 
the  wa,ter  in  the  cabin  was  increasing  very  fast,  and  many  un- 


happy creatures  were  there,  fainting  with  fear,  and  almost 
dying  with  sea-sickness.  With  the  assistance  of  the  seamen,  | 
some  of  these  were  immediately  drawn  out  of  this  watery  dun-  j 
geon.  One  of  the  passengers,  a Mr.  Thornton,  of  Margate,  w'as 
heard  in  great  distress,  uttering  the  most  pathetic  cries  for  his 
dear  wife,  who  was  in  the  cabin;  and  to  add  to  bis  painful 
anxiety,  his  son,  who  wms  a passenger  with  them,  perished  with 
her.  The  unhappy  husband  did  not  long  survive  this  double 
stroke  of  Providence,  for  w'hile  lamenting  the  loss  of  the  dear 
objects  of  his  affections,  he  was  suddenly  swept  away  by  the 
impetuosity  of  the  waves,  leaving  at  home  five  orphan  children 
to  mourn  this  melancholy  disaster. 

Soon  after  this,  when  the  cabin  -was  pretty  deep  in  water, 
John  Wood,  one  of  the  mariners,  drew  up  a femjj.le,  but  not 
being  able  to  keep  his  hold  wdth  one  hand,  in  order  to  assist'^ 


with  the  other,  he  grasped  with  both,  and  let  down  his  foot 
among  the  struggling  victims,  which  was  presently  seized  by  | 
one  of  them,  whose  hand  he  caught  hold  of,  hoping  to  rescue  j 
the  almost  dying  creature  from  the  jaws  of  death;  but  the 
waters  swelling  higher  with  every  roll  of,  the  sea,  he  lost  his 
hold,  and  w^as  obliged  to  relinquish  his  generous  efforts,  and  i 
abandon  the  rest  of  the  drowning  sufferers  to  their  fate,  in  order 
to  provide  for  his  own  safety. 

The  ship  carpenter,  Mr,  Field,  was  assisting  to  repair  the 
tiller,  but  the  rudder  being  carried  away  during  the  attempt, 
and  the  vessel  consequently  becoming  unmanagehle,  he  antici- 
X^ated  what  would  happen,  and  began  to  think  of  his  own  safety 
and  that  of  his  beloved  wife,  for  whom  he  became  all  anxiety. 
He  ran  to  a part  of  the  vessel  where  he  found  some  rattling 
stuff,  out  of  'which  he  proyided  two  lashings  for  her  and  him- 


self, and  hastened  to  the  cabin,  with  the  expectation  of  flndmg 
her  there  ; but  in  this  he  was  disappointed,  as  she  had  taken 
refuge  on  the  stack.  When  in  the  cabin  he  found  himself 
nearly  up  to  his  breast  in  water,  with  the  x>oor  creatures  strug- 
gling round  him ; and  here  his  situation  became  critical,  for  two 
or  three  of  the  desparing  creatures  clung  so  fast  to  him,  that  he 
could  not  extricate  himself.  They  were  therefore  drawn  up 
together,  by  the  exertions  of  the  seamen,  as  was  supposed;  but 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  constant  dashing  of  the  waters,’ 
and  his  own  x)erturbation,  would  uot  allow  him  to  distinguish 
who  were  his  deliverers,  and  those  who  'were  drawn  up  with 
him  >vere  soon  washed  ofi'  the  deck. 

His  wife  he  found  upon  the  stack  where  she  had  taken  re- 
fuge, and  lashed  her  to  the  boom  with  one  of  the  cords  he  had 
provided;  but,  in  his  trepidation,  he  was  not  able  to  find  the 
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ler,  and  bound  bis  arm  to  lier  with  the  end  of  that  with 
ich  she  was  fastened,  and  in  this  position  they  remained 
ile  two  or  three  heavy  seas  came  over  the  vessel,  which 
[dually  swept  the  stack  from  under  them,  and  at  last  carried 
m both  into  the  sea.  By  laying  hold  of  some  ropes  at  the 
e of  the  vessel,  Mr.  Field  managed  to  get  back  agam,  and 
ged  himself  in  the  shrouds,  from  whence,  in  the  anguish  of 
spirit,  he  could  not  forbear  calling  after  his  dear  com- 
lion,  who  was  now  perishing,  and  who  had  just  before  em- 
,ced  him,  saying,  “ Oh,  my  dear,  what  will  become  of  our 
Idren !”  expecting  they  would  be  left  orphans.  There  were 
,h  him  and  his  wife  on  the  stack,  only  Mr.  Thornton  and 
George  Bone  ; the  former  was  first  washed  away,  and  the 
ler,  who  was  a local  preacher  among  the  Methodists,  and 
ieavoured  to  calm  the  fears  of  the  wretched  crew  by  pious 
lortations,  soon  followed.  As  for  the  unfortunate  captain, 
was  seen  hanging  by  the  reef-tackle,  but  losing  his  hold, 
fell  upon  the  deck,  and  w as  soon  washed  overboard. 

)ne  of  the  passengers,  named  John  Beasley,  who  was  a 
rking-gardener,  near  Paddington,  was  seen  leaning  on  the 
vch,  to  which  the  fore -halliards  had  been  brought,  and  the 
3sail  hove  up.  The  sea  falling  heavily  upon  him  in  this 
lation,  the  halliards  came  oflP  the  winch,  and  caused 
foresail  to  run  down,  upon  which  he  was  carried 
rboard ; but  the  unhappy  man  was  afterwards  found 
ler  the  vessel,  from  whence  he  was  with  great  diffi- 
ty  drawn  out. 

he  others  were  strewed  along  the  shore,  with  the  excep- 
i of  Mrs.  Owen,  and  her  servant.  Mrs.  Tatneil,  Mrs. 
obs,  Mrs.  Edmund’s  son,  and  a youth  named  John  Taylor, 
)se  bodies  were  found  in  the  cabin  ; and  from  the  general 
Dunt  given  by  both  seamen  and  passengers  v/ho  were 
ad,  it  is  probable  that  many  were  washed  away  at  an  early 
iod,  as  they  came  up  out  of  the  cabin  debilitated  by  sea- 
ness,  their  fears,  and  their  exertions  to  save  themselves  ; 
the  waves  which  were  constantly  breaking  over  them 
ime  so  heavy,  that  a hearty  man  in  full  possession  of  his 
ngth  could  not  retain  his  hold,  unless  he  were  so  situate 

0 be  driven  against  some  parts  of  the  tackling  of  the 
;el,  or  so  high  in  the  shrouds  as  to  be  above  the  heavy 
;sure  of  the  water. 

he  extraordinary  preservation  of  Mr.  Jesse  Carroway 
;rves  particular  notice,  for,  after  hanging  a considerable 
} by  the  boom,  he  became  so  exhausted  that  he  dropped 
the  sea,  which,  while  it  hurried  many  to  a prematipe 
e,  bore  him  on  the  crown  of  the  billow,  and  left  him  alive 

1 the  shore.  Those  also  who  took  refuge  in  the  shrouds, 

2 preserved  in  a manner  equally  surprising ; for  the  great 
lity  and  weakness  to  which  they  had  been  reduced,  by 

watching  and  fatigue,  must  have  proved  fatal  to  them 
had  they  continued  but  a few  hours  longer  in  their 
IcAis  situation.  One  of  these,  John  Busbridge,  a passen- 
and  a youth  used  to  the  sea,  became  so  enfeebled,  that, 
3le  to  use  his  arms,  he  was  for  a short  time  actually  sus- 
led  by  the  feet,  till,  by  the  assistance  of  his  fellow- 
jrers  he  was  removed  from  his  dangerous  position,  in  a 
} of  insensibility.  John  Wood  too,  one  of  the  seamen, 
so  debilitated,  that  having  a little  stream  to  pass  on  his 
to  Reculrer,  whither  most  of  them  went  when  they  got 
iiore,  he  took  the  precaution  of  going  sideways  through 
st  this  feeble  obstruction  should  throw  him  down,  and 
ot  be  able  to  rise  again. 

■ the  twenty-eight  passengers  that  left  Margate  the  day 
""  in  good  health  and  spirits,  six  only  survived  this 


nitous  disaster, 
that  was  lost. 


— —£ J — 

Of  the  crew,  the  captain  was  the  only 


LIFE  OF  CAPTAIN  BARTHOLOMEW  ROBERTS 

BTHOLOMEW  ROBERTS  left  Loudon  in  November,  1719,  and 
second  mate  on  board  the  Princ.ss,  Captain  Plumb  com- 
I jler,  arriving  at  Guinea  in  February  following,  where, 
ig  in  slaves  for  the  West  Indies,  lie  was  taken  by  Captain 
el  Davis.  At  first  he  was  very  averse  to  piracy;  but 
wards  he  changed  liis  mind;  and  what  he  did  not  like  as  a 


private  man,  he  was  fond  of  as  a commander.  After  Davis’s 
death,  the  ship’s  crew  found  themselves  under  a necessity  of 
choosing  another  captain  in  his  room ; upon  which,  after  some 
debates,  Roberts  was  chosen;  who  willingly  accepted  thereof 
— saying,  since  he  had  dipped  his  hands  in  muddy  water,  and 
must  be  a pirate,  it  was  better  to  be  a commander  than  a com- 
mon man. 

After  which,  they  resolved  to  revenge  Davis’s  death,  he 
being  very  well  beloved  amongst  them;  and  in  order  to  do  it; 
about  thirty  men  were  landed  to  make  attempt  upon  the  fort, 
headed  by  one  Kennedy,  a bold  daring  fellow,  who  marched 
directly  up  under  the  fire  of  the  ship’s  guns,  and  went  into  the 
fort  without  any  opposition,  the  Portuguese  deserting  it  upon 
their  approach.  Which  having  set  on  fire,  and  thrown  aU  the 
guns  into  the  sea,  they  retreated  quietly  to  their  ship. 

But  this  was  not  looked  upon  as  a sufficient  satisfaction  for 
the  loss  of  their  captain;  therefore,  most  of  the  company 
were  for  burning  the  town,  only  Roberts  prevented  it,  by 
telling  them  what  dangers  they  exposed  themselves  to  by  such 
an  attempt,  and  that  the  bare  burning  of  the  houses  would  be 
but  a small  satisfaction  for  the  dangers  they  exposed  them- 
selves to.  After  a great  deal  of  murmuring,  they  took  his 
advice,  sailing  out  of  the  harbour  by  the  light  of  the  Portuguese 
ships  they  had  set  on  fire. 

The  governors  of  Barbadoes  and  Martinico  hearing  that 
Roberts  was  on  their  coasts,  sent  a man-of-war  in  pursuit  of 
him.  This  so  provoked  him,  that  he  hoisted  his  own  figure 
pourtrayed  standing  upon  two  skulls,  and  underneath  the 
letters  A.B.H.  and  A.M.H.  signifying  thereby,  a Barbadian 
and  a Martican’s  head.  At  Dominico,  the  next  island  they 
touched  at,  they  took  a Dutch  vessel  of  twenty-two  guns,  and 
seventy  men  who  made  some  defence  till  many  of  the  men  were 
killed,  and  then  struck. 

With  this  i)rize  he  went  to  Guadaloupe,  where  he  took  a 
French  fly  boat  laden  with  sugar.  From  thence  lie  went  to 
Monay,  another  island,  thinking  to  clean ; but  finding  the  sea 
run  too  high  for  his  design,  he  went  to  the  north  part  of  His- 
paniola, where  in  the  gulf  of  Saminah,  he  cleaned  the  ship  and 
the  brigantine. 

While  they  were  here,  two  sloops  came  in,  as  they  pretended 
to  compliment  Roberts,  addressing  him  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba  did 
Solomon;  that  having  heard  of  his  fame,  they  put  in  tliere  to 
learn  his  art  of  piracy,  being  themselves  upon  the  same  honour- 
able account,  therefore  hoped  to  receive  his  charity,  being  in 
want  of  necessaries  for  such  an  adventure.  Accorciingly, 
Roberts  gave  them  what  they  had  occasion  for,  spending  tw(» 
merry  nights  with  them,  and  at  parting,  bid  them,  good  bye!” 
saying,  “he  hoped  the  Lord  woffid  prosper  their  handy-work.” 

Sometime  after,  while  they  were  drunk,  Harry  Glasby,  a 
reserved  sober  man,  master  of  the  Royal  Fortune,  having  two 
more  with  him,  moved  off  without  bidding  them  farewell.  But 
being  soon  missed,  a detachment  was  presently  sent  after 
him,  which  brought  him  back  with  his  companions,  they  were 
immediately  brought  to  trial,  the  form  of  justice  being  kejit  up 
as  if  they  were  a parcel  of  the  most  honest  fellows  in  tiie  world; 
and  although  amongst  them,  there  are  no  packing  of  juries,  no 
perplejting  the  cause  with  hard  words,  yet  they  proceeded  to 
judgment,  as  in  supreme  courts,  although  their  method  is  some- 
what different — the  one  getting  drunk  upon  the  bench,  and  the 
other  behind  the  curtain. 

When  they  were  all  ready,  the  captain  in  the  chair,  they 
were  called  up  upon  the  steerage,  where  a large  bov.d  of  rum 
punch  was  placed  upon  the  table,  pipes  and  tobacco  being  ready, 
the  trial  came  on,  and  the  indictment  was  read.  The  letter 
of  the  law,  of  their  own  making,  being  strongly  against  them, 
they  were  about  to  pronounce  sentence,  when  one  of  the  judges 
moved  that  they  should  drink  the  other  cup  first;  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  court  unanimously. 

The  prisoners  pleaded  for  an  arrest  of  judgment;  but  their 
crimes  being  so  very  great,  tlie  court  would  not  admit  of  it. 
Immediately  up  starts  Valentine  Sturdyback,  saying,  “he  had 
something  to  offer  to  the  court  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  prisoners, 
whom  he  swore  he  knew  to  be  as  honest  a man  as  ever  a one 
of  them,  his  name  was  Glasby;  by  G — ,”  said  he,  “he  shall 
not  die,  d — n me  if  he  do.” 
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After  -whicli,  he  sat  down  in  his  place,  and  took  up  his  pipe. 
This  motion  was  loudly  opposed  by  all  the  court,  they  resolving 
he  should  die.  But  Sturdyback  was  positive,  and  swore  he 
was  as  good  a man  as  any  of  them ! I never  turned  my  back 
to  any  man  in  my  life,  or  ever  will!  I know  Glasby  is  as 
honest  a fellow  as  ever  breathed,  notwithstanding  this  mis- 
fortune has  happened  to  him,  which  might  have  been  any 
body’s  case,  and  I love  the  man.  Devil  d — n me,  if  I don’t  kill 
the  first  man  that  dares  say  a word  against  him.  I hope  he 
will  live  and  repent  of  what  he  has  done  amiss;  but  d— n me 
if  he  must  die,  I will  die  with  him.” 

Thereupon  he  pulled  out  a pistol,  presenting  it  to  the  breast 
of  one  of  the  judges.  They  seeing  his  argument  so  well  sup- 
ported, moved  that  Glasby  might  be  acquitted;  which  they  all 
agreed  to,  allowing  it  to  be  law.  But  the  other  prisoners  were 
condemned;  and  all  the  favour  that  was  shewn  them,  was, 
that  they  should  choose  four  out  of  the  company  to  shoot  them; 
which  was  done  accordingly.  Then  burning  their  own  ship, 
they  manned  Norton’s  brigantine,  sending  the  master  away  in 
a Dutch  vessel,  not  dissatisfied. 

With  the  Koyal  Fortune,  and  the  brigantine,  whom 
they  named  the  Good  Fortune  they  made  towards  Des- 
cada,  where  they  met  with  Captain  HaU,  richly  laden  for 
Jamaica,  whom  they  plundered,  and  carried  him  to  Bermuda. 
Then  returning  to  the  West  Indies,  they  daily  met  with  some 
prize  or  other,  mostly  French,  which  stored  them  with  plenty 
of  provisions;  after  which  they  began  to  think  of  something 
worthy  their  aim,  and  accordingly  they  proceeded  again  for 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  they  thought  to  buy  gold  dust  very 
cheap.  In  their  passage,  they  took  many  ships,  some  of  which 
they  burnt,  others  they  restored,  according  as  the  master 
pleased  or  displeased  them. 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  the  crew  were  very  mutinous 
till  Roberts  told  them  they  might  go  ashore  and  take  satisfaction 
of  him,  if  they  thought  fit,  with  sword  or  pistol — for  he  neither 
valued  or  feared  any  of  them. 

About  four  hundred  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  the 
brigantine  in  a dark  night,  left  them.  This  brings  me  back  to  an 
accident  that  happened  at  the  West  Indies,  which  had  nearly 
ruined  all — and  was  the  occasion  of  the  brigantine’s  going  oflf. 

Captain  Roberts  being  insulted  by  one  John  Tipple,  he 
killed  him  on  the  spot,  which  was  resented  by  many  of  the 
crew,  particularly  by  one  Ralph  Brag.  He  cursed  Roberts  for 
killing  his  comrade,  saying,  he  ought  to  be  served  the  same 
sauce.  Roberts  hearing  of  this,  hastened  to  him  in  his  passion, 
sword  in  hand,  and  run  him  slightly  in  the  body.  Brag,  not- 
withstanding his  wound,  fell  upon  Roberts,  and  beat  him  to  his 
heart’s  content;  which  put  the  whole  ship’s  crew  in  an  uproar, 
some  being  for  the  captain,  others  against  him. 

However,  the  tumult  was  at  length  appeased  by  the  quarter- 
master, and  as  the  majority  were  of  opinion,  that  the  dignity 
of  the  captain  ought  to  be  supported,  they  sentenced  Brag  to 
undergo  two  lashes  from  every  one  of  the  crew.  This,  how- 
ever did  not  convince  Brag  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  but 
rather  irritated  him  on  to  revenge;  and  not  being  able  to  do  it  to 
Roberts  on  board  the  ship,  he  with  several  of  his  comrades 
conspired  with  Anstis,  captain  of  the  brigantine,  who  was  also 
a mal-content,  on  account  of  Roberts’s  haughty  carriage  towards 
him.  So  in  a little  time  Brag  and  his  consort  went  on  board 
Captain  Anstis,  on  pretence  of  making  him  a visit;  when,  con- 
sulting wdth  the  crew,  they  found  that  the  majority  were  for 
leaving  Roberts,  and  give  him  a soft  farewell,  as  they  call  it, 
that  night;  which  they  all  did  with  one  consent. 

The  loss  of  the  brigantine  was  a sensible  shock  to  the  crew, 
it  being  a capital  sailer,  and  had  seventy  hands  on  board;  how- 
ever, Roberts  dissembled  it,  knowing  that  it  was  all  through  his 
ill-treatment  of  Brag. 

He  next  proceeded  to  windward,  near  Senegal,  which  was 
monopolized  by  the  French,  who  kept  cruizers  to  hinder  the 
interloping  trade;  two  of  which  having  got  sight  of  Robert’s, 
and  supposing  him  to  be  one  of  them,  chased  with  all  the  sail 
they  could  make  to  get  up  with  him;  but  their  hopes  deceived 
them,  for  upon  hoisting  Jolly  Roger,  (the  name  they  gave  to 
their  flag)  the  Frenchmen’s  hearts  failed  them,  and  they  sur- 
rendered without  resistance. 


With  this  capture,  he  went  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  called  on 
of  them  Ranger;  the  other  he  made  a store  ship  to  clean  bj 
The  harbour  of  Sierra  Leone  is  so  convenient  for  wooding  ani 
watering,  that  most  of  our  trading  vessels  call  in  there  with  beei 
cyder,  and  strong  liquors,  exchanging  it  with  the  inhabitant! 
for  teeth  and  slaves. 

Afterwards,  he  went  to  Old  Calabar,  to  clean  their  ship 
where  they  divided  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and  drank  an. 
drove  away  care.  At  this  place  they  took  Captain  Low,  an( 
two  or  three  Bristol  ships;  but  the  negroes  here  did  not  prov 
so  kind  to  them  as  they  expected — for  they  refused  to  trad 
with  them  after  they  knew  they  were  pirates.  This  did  bu 
exasperate  the  pirates,  who  sent  forty  men  on  shore  under  theii 
cannon,  to  drive  the  negroes  into  the  woods;  against  whor 
the  negroes  drew  out  a body  of  two  thousand  men?  but.havin, 
three  or  four  men  killed,  they  retired;  upon  which  the  pirate 
set  fire  to  the  town,  and  then  returned  to  their  ships,  wit 
which  they  sailed  for  Cape  Lopez,  to  water;  and  at  Anna 
bona  took  on  board  fresh  provisions,  and  then  sailed  for  th 
coast  again. 

This  was  their  last  and  fatal  expedition.  Falling  down  a 
low  as  Cape  Labon,  they  took  a ship  called  King  Solomon,  an 
a trading  vessel.  Being  at  the  leeward  of  the  King  Solomon,  a 
Cape  AppoUonia,  and  the  wind  and  current  against  them,  thej 
sent  their  long-boat  filled  with  men  to  take  her,  who  rowe 
towards  the  vessel  with  a great  deal  of  cheerfulness  Captai 

Trahern  prepared  to  receive  them,  firing  at  them  as  they  cam' 
under  the  stern,  which  they  returned  with  a volley.  Then  1 
asked  his  men  if  they  would  stand  by  him;  saying,  it  was 
disgrace  to  lose  the  company’s  ship  without  one  blow. 
Philips,  his  boatswain,  laying  down  his  arms,  called  out  to  th| 
boat  for  quarter;  by  whose  example  all  the  rest  surrenderee f 


and  they  lost  the  ship. 

The  Swallow  and  Weymouth,  men-of-war,  left  Sierra  Leonj 
the  28th  of  May,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  pirates.  Meetin 


with  a Djatch  ship,  they  inquired  of  him,  if  he  had  heard  anji 

he  had  jus 


thing  of  Roberts  in  those  seas?  He  answered  that 
been  at  Cape  Lopez,  and  had  seen  no  ship  there.  Howeve) 
they  beat  up  for  the  Cape;  and  on  the  5th,  at  dawning,  w 
surprised  with  the  noise  of  a gun  from  Cape  Lopez  bay,  whei* 
they  discovered  three  ships  at  anchor,  which  they  conclude' 
was  Roberts  and  his  consorts ; but  the  Swallow  being  to  winq 
ward,  was  obliged  to  steer  ofij  which  the  pirates  interpretin  f 
to  fear,  righted  the  French  Ranger,  and  ordered  her  to  get  ouf ' 
in  all  haste. 

Tlie  Swallow  finding  they  had  mistaken  her  design,  kept 
to  sea,  as  if  she  had  been  really  afraid ; upon  which  in  a littli 
time,  the  pirates  drew  near  enough  to  fire  their  chase  guD£|j 
and  hoisted  the  black  flag,  that  was  Avorn  in  Whydah  roa. 
thinking  her  to  be  a Portuguese;  when  on  a sudden,  the; 
saw  her  bring  to,  and  fire  at  a distance.  They  were  now  com 
pletely  puzzled.  Their  main-top  mast  soon  came  down  by  i 
shot,  and  they  got  otherwise  so  much  shattered  that  they  struclj 
their  colours  and  called  forequarter,  having  had  ten  men  kille?  * 
and  twenty  wounded,  without  the  loss  of  one  of  the  king’ 
men.  j 

While  the  SwalloAv  was  sending  their  boat  to  fetch  the  pri- 
soners, half-a  -dozen  of  the  most  desperate  agreed  to  blowthem 
selves  up;  and  immediately  carried  their  project  into  exe 
cution;  but  having  too  small  a quantity  of  powder  left,  it  oul; 
burnt  them  in  a frightful  manner. 

This  ship  was  commanded  by  Skyrme  a Welshman,  wh( 
having  lost  a leg  in  the  engagement,  fought  upon  his  stump  F 
I cannot  refrain  from  noticing  Roger  Ball  and  William  Mamf 
two  of  those  who  were  disfigured  by  the  blast  of  powder.  Omr 
of  the  officers  saying  to  the^former,  “ I suppose  you  are  boat 
swain  of  this  ship!” 

“ No,”  said  he,  “■  I am  boatswain  of  the  Royal  Fortune,  Captai 
Roberts  commander.” 

“Then,  Mr.  Boatswain,  you  wiU  be  hanged,”  said  th( 
officer. 

“ That  is,  as  your  honour  pleases,”  replied  he. 

“But  how  came  you  in  that  condition  with  the  powder?” 

“ By  G — , sir,  they  are  all  mad  and  bewitched,  for  I havf 
lost  a good  hat  by  it.” 


T 
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j “But  ■what  signifies  a hat,  friend,”  said  the  officer. 

“ Not  much,”  replied  he,  since  you  strip  me  stark  naked.  ’ 
The  officer  then  inquired  whether  Roberts’s  company  were 
Q as  bold  as  himself? 

“ There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty,”  replied  he,  “ as  brave 
Hows  as  ever  trod  upon  a shoe.  Would  I were  with  them. 

“ No  doubt,”  said  the  officer. 

I The  officer  then  turning  to  Mam,  asked  him  how  he  came 
own  up  in  that  frightful  manner? 

“ Why,”  said  he,  “ John  Morris  fired  a pistol  into  the  powder; 
lid  if  he  had  not  done  it,  I would.” 

I “ Well,  I am  a surgeon,”  said  the  officer,  “ and  will  dress  your 
ounds.” 

“ D — n my  wounds!”  exclaimed  he,  “ if  you  put  anything  to 
n I shall  tear  it  off  again.” 

They  next  secured  the  prisoners  with  shackles  and  pinions ; 
t the  ship  was  so  disabled,  that  they  had  thoughts  of  setting 
r on  fire;  only  she  having  wounded  men  on  board,  they  re- 
ired  her  rigging  and  sent  her  to  Princes  Island, 
jn  the  9th,  the  Swallow  gained  the  Cape  again,  and  saw  the 
yal  Fortune  standing  into  the  bay,  with  the  Neptune,  Captain 
11,  of  London. 

bn  the  10th,  the  man-of-war  bore  away  to  round  the  Cape, 
jberts’s  crew  discerning  their  masts  over  land,  went  out  and 
him;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  his  men  almost  as 
[le. 

is  the  Swallow  approached  nigher,  some  of  them  swore  it  was 
lan-of-war  coming  to  take  them  all.  Roberts  swore  at  them, 
ling  them  a parcel  of  cowardly  rascals ; but  as  she  came  nearer, 
ag  perfectly  convinced,  he  slipped  his  cable,  got  under  sail, 

L ordered  his  men  to  arms,  swearing  it  was  a bite : “ But  be 
s it  will,”  said  he,  “ I’ll  get  clear  or  die  !” 

'hough  the  time  was  very  short  to  consult  of  means  to  ex- 
ate  himself,  yet  he  resolved  to  pass  close  to  the  Swallow, 
all  their  sails,  and  receive  her  broadside,  before  he  returned 
lot.  If  disabled  by  this,  then  to  run  ashore  at  the  point,  and 
cy  one  to  shift  for  himself  among  the  negroes. 

:oberts,  in  the  engagement,  made  a noble  figure,  dressed  in 
ch  crimson  damask  waistcoat  and  breeches,  a red  feather  in 
hat,  a gold  chain  round  his  neck,  with  a diamond  cross 
ging  to  it;  a sword  in  his  hand,  and  two  pair  of  pistols,  ac- 
ling  to  the  custom  of  the  pirates,  slung  over  his  shoulders, 
ng  his  orders  with  boldness.  Receiving  the  first  fire,  he 
ted  the  black  flag,  and  returning  it,  shot  away  from  her; 
the  wind  shifting,  he  was  taken  back  with  his  sails,  when 
Swallow  came  again  near  him,  and  a shot  took  him  directly 
le  throat,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  a most  desperate 
bloody  battle. 

Dberts  was  a fine  tall  man  about  forty,  born  at  Neweybag, 
i embrokeshire ; of  good  natural  parts  and  personal  bravery ; 
le  applied  them  wrong,  frequently  drinking,  “ D — n to  him 
ever  died  by  a halter.” 

3 forced  himself  from  on  board  the  Prince  at  Anamaboo; 
frequently  shed,  as  he  used  to  tell  all  the  new  hands,  as 
y crocodile  tears  as  any  of  them ; but  owned  it  was  the  un- 
usage of  masters,  that  often  brought  the  sailors  to  take 
courses.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  “ A merry  life 
i short  one,  shall  be  my  motto.”  Among  all  his  vile  ac- 
ti  , he  never  forced  any  of  his  crew  into  his  service. 

hen  Roberts  fell,  the  men  neglected  all  means  of  defence; 
their  main-mast  being  shot  by  the  board,  the)’’  called  for 
ter.  The  Swallow  kept  aloof,  while  her  boat  passed  and 
r^,ssed  for  the  prisoners,  some  of  the  desperadoes  swearing 
would  blow  her  up.  She  had  forty  guns,  and  one  hundred 
thirteen  of  whotU  were  killed,  -without  any  loss  to  the 
low. 

ere  was  found  in  her  two  thousand  pounds  in  gold  dust, 
es  many  other  valuable  things.  After  they  were  taken 
had  a mind  to  rebel,  if  they  could  have  got  an  opportu- 
but  in  order  to  secure  them,  they  strongly  baricadoed  the 
•oom,  with  an  officer  and  twenty  men,  night  and  day,  doing 
with  pistols  and  cutlasses,  and  the  prisoners  within  were 
in  a cled  and  shackled. 

^iey  would  often  say,  when  they  looked  upon  themselves, 
“ 1 it  they  bpd  not  one  halfpenny  left  to  give  old  Charon  to 


ferry  them  over  the  river  Styx;  and  swearing,  if  they  had  no 
better  allowance,  that  they  should  not  have  weight  enough  to 
hang  them.”  Sutton  was  very  profane.  Asking  one  who 
used  to  say  his  prayers,  what  he  meant  by  it  ? “I  hope  for 
heaven,”  said  the  other.  “ Tom-fool !”  said  Sutton,  “ did  you 
ever  hear  of  any  pirate  going  there?  give  me  hell!  it’s  a merrier 
place,  and  I’ll  give  Captain  Roberts  a salute  of  thirteen  gims  at 
entrance.” 

A conspiracy  was  then  formed  to  kill  all  the  officers  and  run 
away  with  the  ship ; but  it  being  discovered  by  a mulatto  boy 
who  attended  them,  those  who  had  contrived  to  get  off  their 
shackles,  had  others  put  on  double ; and  it  proved  of  no  other 
service  to  them  but  to  find  stronger  confinement. 

When  they  came  to  be  lodged  in  Cape  Corso  Castle,  all  their 
hopes  of  escaping  were  abandoned,  and  they  expected  nothing 
but  a speedy  execution,  many  of  them  becoming  penitent. 

A great  many  of  them  had  entered  with  Roberts  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  not  many  months  before  they  were  taken 
prisoners;  from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  Roberts  compelled 
none  into  his  service,  as  was  pretended  upon  their  trial;  he 
being  frequently  heard  to  say,  “That  he  would  force  nobody 
to  go  but  who  were  willing.” 

They  being  now  to  be  brought  to  their  trial,  and  there  being 
no  laywersin  the  country,  the  court  consisted  of  Captain  Mungo 
Heardman,  president;  James  Philips,  Esq,,  general  of  the  coast; 
Mr.  H.  Dodson,  and  Mr.  Boyne  merchants;  Mr.  John  Barnsley; 
Lieutenant  C.  Franshaw,  and  Edward  Hyde,  secretary  to  the 
company;  who  being  met  in  the  hall  of  the  castle,  proceeded 
with  the  trial,  wherein  we  find  the  list  stand  as  follows : 

Acquitted,  seventy-four;  executed,  fifty -two;  respited,  three; 
servitude,  twenty;  the  Marshalsea,  seventeen.  Killed  in  the 
Ranger,  ten;  killed  in  the  Fortune,  three;  died  in  the  passage 
to  Cape  Corso,  fifteen;  afterwards  in  the  Castle,  four  negroes; 
in  both  ships,  seventy.  Total,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven. 

I shall  now  relate  what  occurred  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
behaviour  of  these  criminals.  The  first  six  ordered  for  ex- 
ecution, were,  Magnes,  Moody,  Sympson,  Sutton,  Ashplant, 
and  Hardy,  all  old  offenders.  When  they  were  taking  off  the 
fetters,  and  fitting  the  halters,  none  of  them  appeared  the  least 
dejected.  A surgeon  of  a ship  officiated  in  the  room  of  an 
ordinary,  representing  to  them  the  heinousness  of  their  sins, 
and  the  necessity  they  laid  under  to  call  upon  God  for  mercy. 

To  which  they  appeared  quite  heedless,  some  calling  for 
water,  and  others  to  the  soldiers  for  cups;  giving  no  answer, 
but  exclaiming  against  the  severity  of  the  court,  saying,  “'I’hey 
were  poor  rogues,  and  so  hanged,  while  others,  no  less  guilty 
in  another  way,  had  escaped.”  But  he  exhorting  them  to  die 
in  charity  with  all  the  world,  they  said,  “What  was  that  to 
him!  they  suffered  the  law,  and  should  give  no  account  to  any 
but  God.  So  they  died  hardy,  as  they  called  it.  Hardy  swore, 
he  had  seen  many  a man  hanged,  but  this  way  of  the  hands 
being  tied  behind  them,  he  was  a stranger  to,  and  never  saw 
before  in  his  life.  I only  mention  this  to  show  how  thought- 
less they  were  of  their  end;  and  that  the  same  reprobate 
temper  they  had  in  their  piracy,  continued  amongst  them  to 
the  last. 

Samuel  Fletcher,  another  of  the  pirates,  ordered  for  excu- 
tion,  but  reprieved,  when  he  saw  his  companions  going  to  be 
hanged,  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  meaning  of  it,  saying,  if 
he  was  to  suffer  the  sooner  the  better,  that  he  might  be  out  of 
his  pain. 

But  there  were  others  among  them,  who  employed  their 
time  to  better  purpose,  and  behaved  with  a great  deal  of 
seeming  penitence  and  devotion ; amongst  whom  were  Scuda- 
more, Williams,  Philips,  Stephenson,  Jefferys,  Lesly,  Harper, 
Armstrong,  Bunce,  and  a few  others. 

Scudamore  discerned,  but  too  late,  the  folly  that  had  brought 
him  under  sentence  of  death;  and  that  he  might  make  the 
better  preparation  for  it,  he  petitioned  for  two  or  three  days 
reprieve,  which  was  granted,  and  he  spent  the  time  in  reading 
and  praying,  seeming  to  have  a deep  sense  of  his  sins,  and 
particularly  the  sin  of  piracy,  for  which  he  was  to  die.  At 
the  gallows,  he  begged  they  would  have  patience  to  let  him 
sing  part  pf  the  fifty-tirst  Psalm,  which  they  did. 
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Armstrong  having  been  a deserter  from  his  majesty’s  service, 
was  hanged  on  board  the  Weymouth,  sadly  lamenting  aild 
bewailing  his  sins  in  general,  exhorting  the  spectators  to  take 
warning  by  him;  and  then,  desired  leave  to  sing  two  or  three 
verses  of  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth  Psalm,  which  having 
done,  he  was,  at  the  firing  of  a gun,  pulled  up  at  the  fore  yard- 
arm, which  soon  put  an  end  to  Ms  sufferings. 

Bunce  was  a young  man,  not  above  six-and-twenty  years 
old,  but  made  the  best  speech  of  any  on  the  gallows,  declaring 
against  the  gilded  baits  of  liberty  and  riches,  which  made  him 
turn  pirate,  his  youth  not  being  able  to  withstand  the  temptation. 
He  was  extremely  afflicted  for  the  injuries  he  had  done  to  all 
men,  and  begged  their’s  and  God’s  forgiveness,  very  earnestly 
exhorting  the  spectators  to  “Kemember  their  Creator  in  the 
days  of  their  youth,  that  their  minds  might  not  so  soon  be 
corrupted;  and  that  he  should  hang  there  as  a beacon  upon  a 
rock,  to  warn  erring  mariners  of  their  danger.” 


THE  SEA. 

How  glorious  to  me  is  the  stormy  sea, 

When  the  billows  the  shores  are  lashing  ; 

When  the  wild  winds  sweep  o’er  the  briny  deep, 

And  Heaven’s  bright  fires  are  flashing  ; 

When  the  voice  is  heard  of  the  lone  sea-bird, 

As  it  raises  its  wailing  cry  ; 

When  the  storm-cloud  wraps  the  sun  in  a shroud, 

And  dreary  and  dark  is  the  sky. 

it  reminds  us  of  life— of  its  storms  and  strife, 

Of  sorrows  that  darken  our  day, 

When  clouds  gather  round  and  not  one  friend  is  found 
To  cheer  us  or  brighten  our  way. 

How  glorious  to  me  is  the  evening  sea, 

When  the  dying  winds  feebly  moan. 

And  its  mellowing  ray,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 

The  sun  o’er  the  billows  has  thrown. 

I could  wish  to  be  like  that  peaceful  sea, 

When  about  this  brief  life  to  resign. 

And  that  those  now  dear  may  then  be  near. 

To  gladden  and  soothe  its  decline. 

But  more  glorious  to  me  is  the  midnight  sea, 

When  the  surges  are  calmly  sleeping ; 

When  the  wind  passes  by,  without  e’en  a sigh. 

And  the  moon  her  pale  watch  is  keeping. 

It  reminds  us  of  death,  when  our  latest  breath 
Has  exhal’d,  and  we  are  at  rest  ; 

When  the  spirit  shall  rise,  and  pass  to  the  skies 
For  ever  to  dwell  with  the  blest ! 


ALARMING  ODDS.— NARROW  ESCAPE. 

We  were  within  hail  of  the  frigate,  and  hammering  away  in 
the  most  Christian-like  manner,  when  the  master  reported  that 
the  French  fleet  had  tacked,  and  that  the  van  ship  looked  to 
windward  of  us.  A prudent  man  would  have  instantly  desisted 
from  further  offensive  operations,  and  only  thought  of  a speedy 
retreat — not  so  Sir  Peter  Parker ; he  was  resolved  to  have  a 
continuation  of  the  tragedy,  and  interrupted  the  cautious  sug- 
gestions of  old  Soundings,  with  “ Another  broadside,  my  lads; 
be  steady,  and  take  good  aim.  That’s  all  right — let  the  smoke 
clear  away.”  “We  must  really  wear,  sir,”  said  the  master, 
“ for,  independent  of  being  in  shoal  water,  we  never  can  pass 
to  windward  of  the  enemy’s  line;  and  we  cannot  run  between 
them  and  the  shore,  for  that  in-shore  squadron.”  “ One  more 
broadside,  and  then  stand  by  to  board,”  was  the  only  answer. 
Sir  Peter’s  guardian  angel  interposed,  and  took  the  film  of 
glory  from  his  eyes,  showing  him  his  inevitable  ruin  in  the 
perseverance  of  his  plan.  We  wore,  and  stood  out  to  sea;  the 
French  frigate  again  cheering,  the  batteries  firing,  and  we  for 
the  moment  quieted.  We  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  steer 
boldly  for  the  van-ship  of  the  enemy’s  line,  say  our  prayers, 
and  pack  up  for  a French  prison.  As  for  hope,  we  had  none* 
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A single  frigate  to  face  thirteen  sail-of-the-line,  amongst  whicl 
were  three  three-  deckers,  besides  an  in-shore  squadron,  all  read’ 
to  pick  up  the  wounded  bird,  if  it  should  happen  to  fly  past  th 
line  of  fire;  something  like  pigeon-shooting,  where,  if  the  pigeoi 
is  missed  by  the  man  in,  about  a thousand  stragglers  take  tli 
liberty  of  knocking  it  down. 

I was  quartered  at  the  eight  after-guns  on  the  main-deck 
and  therefore  I had  the  entree,  of  the  captain’s  cabin,  or  rathe 
the  privilege  of  walking  where  the  cabin  did  exist.  My  atten 
tion  was  awakened  by  the  presence  of  the  captain;  for  I hai 
been  looking  out  of  the  stern-windows  at  our  late  antagonist 
who,  while  he  directed  his  course  into  Toulon,  continued  t 
direct  his  broadside  at  us.  Sir  Peter  called  his  clerk;  destroyei 
his  private  letters ; placed  the  signals  in  the  leaded  box,  read’ 
to  be  thrown  overboard;  looked  round  the  quarters  quite  lia 
concerned;  and,  having  cast  his  eyes  over  some  private  memo 
randums,  walked  on  deck  as  leisurely  as  if  he  had  a prospec 
of  saving  the  frigate.  Very  differently  did  we  behave.  Mj 
companion  at  quarters  had  been  a prisoner  in  Verdun,  anl 
began  to  recall  to  his  memory  aU  the  privations  and  fatigue 
he  had  undergone.  “ Put  on  your  thickest  shoes,  my  lad,”  sail 
he  to  me;  “two  pair  of  stockings,  and  an  extra  shirt:  mak 
your  mind  up  to  stretch  your  legs,  for  you’ll  be  tied  to  a horse’ 
tail,  all  in  a line,  like  a file  of  soldiers : and,  trot  or  gallop,  yoi 
must  trot  and  gallop  too ; no  chance  of  an  escape ; gendarmeri 
before,  behind,  right  and  left — no  pity  for  youngsters.  Stc 
when  the  horses  stop.  As  for  money,  that  would  be  service!^ 
able,  if  they  would  let  you  keep  it ; but  money  is  a golden  ke; 
too  likely  to  fit  any  lock ; besides,  plunder  is  proverbial  in  th 
French  navy.”  * 

The  crew,  who  overheard  these  pleasant  intimations,  caugh,, 
the  alarm,  and  ventured  to  exchange  ideas  in  the  following* 
tone: — “ No  more  Common-hard  or  North-corner  hops  for  m;  ' 
Poll  and  me.  Caught  upon  a clinch  here,  and  no  knife  to  cu 
the  seizings.  I say,  Tom  can  you  palleyvous?  for  these  out 
landish  lubbers  can’t  speak  our  lingo.  My  eyes  and  limbs ! if 
would  not  sooner  see  the  barkey  sink  under  us,  than  see  tha 
striped  rag  over  our  jacket.  It  must  blow  great  guns,  am 
muskets,  to  blow  us  clear  of  these  mounseers  this  time!” 

The  private  signals  were  placed  on  the  capstan,  and  Sir  Pete, 
took  up  his  position  on  the  carronade  slide  on  the  larboard  sidf^ 
abreast  of  the  wheel.  The  men  all  stood  to  their  quarters,  ani  ~ 
the  minute  rapidly  approached  which  was  to  decide  our  fak' 
We  were  within  two  miles  of  our  adversaries,  when  the  leadirJ 
ship  tacked,  and  shortened  sail.  This  was  followed  by  th- 
whole  fleet,  which  tacked  in  succession,  and  brought  their  rear 
ship  as  our  nearest  opponent.  Our  enemies,  being  under  thei 
topsails  and  jib,  progressed  about  five  knots  througli  the  waterj 
while  the  Menelaus,  being  under  all  the  sail  she  could  bear,  wa 
advancing  at  the  rate  of  nine.  We  were  now  a long  pistol-slioi 
distant,  and  abreast  of  the  enemy’s  rear-ship.  Calmly  did 
stand  the  broadside  of  her — to  return  it  was  useless ; besidei 
firing  puts  down  the  wind,  and  the  harder  it  blew  the  better,  fo’ 
us.  We  passed  ship  after  ship,  each  firing  as  we  came  abreast!  ’ 
and  each  ceasing  when  her  second  ahead  commenced.  Had 
they  made  more  sail,  and  lufled  to  the  wind,  nothing  in  thi 
world  could  have  saved  us — the  capture  was  inevitable.  A| 
last  vre  came  alongside  of  the  headmost  ship.  Hope  now  begai 
to  dawn;  provided  our  masts  escaped,  we  had  a chance  o 
escape.  Not  a word  was  heard  on  board  the  Menelaus,  as  th( 
broadside  of  this  eighty-gun  ship  whistled  over  our  heads 
The  master  himself  was  steering  the  ship  with  the  steadiness, 
of  a fearless  sailor,  determined  not  to  lose  an  inch  of  ground, 
and  we  had  passed  the  beam  of  the  enemy  before  he  relink 
quished  the  helm  to  the  quarter-master.  At  this  moment  the 
enemy  ceased  firing,  and  the  whole  fleet  began  to  make  all  sail 
in  chase.  We  edged  away  about  % point,  in  order  to  get  right 
ahead  of  our  antagonist;  which  having  effected,  we  began  to 
fire  our  stern-chasers,  in  hopes  of  wounding  a spar  of  the 
eighty-gun  ship.  As,  however,  the  weight  aft  did  not  a,ssist 
our  speed,  but  had  evidently  altered  the  trim  for  the  worse,  the 
guns  were  removed  to  their  proper  stations;  the  men  were 
directed  to  lie  down  at  their  quarters;  and  very  shortly  we, 
thanks  to  the  long  legs  of  the  frigate,  were  a mile  and  morel, 
ahead  of  our  enemies. 
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SCENE  ON  BOARD  H.  M.  S.  SPITFIRE. 

Burton  came  down  to  “ report  himself”  returned.  He 
letailed  the  occurrences  which  took  place,  and  the  certainty 
)f  procuring  provisions  and  water,  with  the  invitation  of  Cap- 
ain  Crank,  an  old  retired  commander,  to  the  skipper  to  dine 
3n  shore. 

Unaccountable  as  it  appear  to  any  but  the  female 
eader,  the  circumstance  or  Crank’s  fair  niece  haying  joined  in 
he  request  was  not  mentioned. — Possibly  arising  from  the 
uppression  of  this  inducement,  the  valetudinarian  expressed 
K>  inclination  to  accept  the  protFered  civility ; and  the  lieu- 
enant,  now  more  at  ease  as  to  any  apprehensions  that  the 
tdds  were  against  him,  or  that  two  epaulettes  might  be  more 
.ttractive  than  one,  solicited  permission  to  dine  on  shore — 
; permission  which  was  not  withheld,  as  Burton  threw  out  a 
lolitic  hint  that  the  advice  of  the  veteran  might  be  turned  to 
nesent  advantage. 

Burton  had  scarcely  closed  the  door  of  the  cabin,  before  he 
ried  out  in  the  steerage  passage — I say,  serjeant,  send 
ly  boy  aft,  and  one  of  the  ‘party,’  if  you  please,  to  pipe-clay 
ny  white  pantaloons.” 

“Pass  the  word  for’ard  for  the  boy  Barnes,”  cried  the 
erjeant. 

“ Sing  out  there  for  Skillygalee  Jack,”  said  a saucy  top- 
can,  hauling  up  his  trousers. 

“ Him  mus’na  come— him  turning  a spit,”  cried  the  cap- 
ain’s  black  cook,  with  that  air  of  authority,  so  peculiar,  to 
lie  sable  race  when  in  the  authority  of  office. 

From  all  outward  signs,  the  boy  certainly  seemed  better 
alculated  to  turn  the  spit,  than  ever  to  succeed  in  the  higher 
'alks  of  the  profession  ; and,  so  far,  the  intuitive  instinct 
f the  savage  at  the  coppers,  proved  a better  guide  in  deter- 
lining  the  bent,  and  perhaps,  capabilities  of  the  ill-starred 
rehin,  than  the  more  aspiring  pretensions  of  his  affectionate 
arents : who  very  judiciously,  as  it  had  been  whispered, 
nt  him  to  sea  to  learn  manners.  The  first  week,  however, 

} had  instinctively  discovered  the  galley  to  be  his  province, 
ere,  by  a total  negligence  of  his  person,  (notwithstanding 
inspection  and  drill  to  which  boys  are  subject  in  the 
rvice  twice-a-day)  and  a ready  acquiescence  in  the  various 
udgeries  imposed  by  his  black  superior,  he  had  become  a 
miciled  favourite;  and  his  services  frequently  preferred 
those  youths  less  ambitious. 

And  here  a reflection  may  suggest  itself  on  the  prevailing 
!te  of  officers  in  the  navy  for  African  attendants.  It  has 
en  the  fashion  ever  since  the  days  of  Benbow  ; no  iuglori- 
3 epoch,  by  the  by.  Were  we  in  the  habit  of  hunting  for 
nething  recherche  in  the  shape  of  precedent,  this  practice 
;h  respect  to  poor  Quamino,  who  all  the  world  knows, 
en  proudly  traces  his  ^ lineage  up  to  sable  royalty  itself, 
?ht  be  supposed  to  originate  in  the  classical  recollection, 
t the  vain  glorious  Romans  imagined  their  voluptuous 
Qties  acquired  a higher  relish  when  served  up  to  table  by 
al  captives.  As  to  some  of  the  berths  occupied  on  board 
some  of  our  negro  brethren  even  the  amiable  Wilbetforce 
iself  might  augur,  that  the  appointment  originated  in  hu- 
le  feeling.^  But  as  to  the  cook.  Jack  uniformly  and  artless- 
ttributed  it  to  the  “ Negur”  being  born  in  the  torrid  zone, 
therefore  better  able  by  “ natur”  to  bear  the  burning  f^er- 
rs  of  a galley  fire  in  the  dog-days. 

rom  reflections  far  less  philosophical  than  the  preceding, 
lieutenant  was  roused  by  hearing  the  bell  strike  seven. 

‘ What!  Powers  that  be!  is  that  seven  bells?— only  half 
our  to  rig  and  run  ashore.  Come  Lively,”  said  he  to  his 
who  had  reluctantly  relinquished  his  post  of  honour  to 
her  youngster — “ Come  send  the  barber  aft  in  a minute.” 
Aye,  aye,  sir,”  said  the  same  loquacious  top-man,  who 
)ened  to  be  standing  at  the  fore  part  of  the  steerage  pas- 
, and  who  appeared  to  be  one  of  those  privileged  men, 
ither  licensed  wits,  that  may  be  found  in  every  ship  in 
service.  “Pass  the  word  there  for  ‘Lathering  Bob.’ 
him  to  bear  a hand  aft : the  second  leaftenant  want«  bis 
zle  lashing  off  in  a crack.” 


“I’ll  muzzle  you,  sir,”  said  Burton,  “ if* I hear  anj’’  more  of 
that  singing  out  among  the  decks when  retiring  to  the  gun- 
room, he  continued  as  he  rummaged  his  pockets,  “ I say,  stew- 
ard, did  you  see  my  keys  any  where?  But  it’s  ever  the  way 
when  one’s  in  a hurry.  Come,  Mister  Purser,  no  tricks  upon 
travellers;  these  sort  of  practical  jokes  are  very  well  in  a mid- 
shipman’s berth;  besides,  they  are  but  a poor  recompense  for 
my  performance  of  your  duty.” 

“ My  duty,”  replied  the  purser,  in  a cynical  tone,  “ I’m  on  the 
doctor’s  list.  Some  one  must  have  taken  the  ‘demand’  for 
beef  on  shore,  or  we  should  have  had  no  fresh  grub  to  stop 
your  grumbling  mouth.” 

“ Pleaze,  sir,  all  the  black’ngs  out  this  week  past,”  inter- 
rupted Burton’s  domestic,  drawing  out  his  words  monosyllabi- 
cally. 

This  intelligence  was  quickly  succeeded  by  another  of  almost 
as  pleasing  a nature.  The  marine  to  whose  fostering  charge 
the  lieutenant’s  holiday  inexpressibles  had  been  consigned, 
appeared  at  the  gun-room  door  with  a woeful  face,  and  pre- 
luding with  a scratch  of  the  head,  reported,  “ The  pantaloons, 
sir,  are  rather  out  o’  condition.  They  must  have  been  put  by 
wet  and  got  mildewed.  Besides,  sir,  here’s  an  ugly  blotch  of 
port  wine  in  front.  I’ve  been  trying  to  coax  it  out  with  a little 
hot  pipe-clay,  hut  I can’t  come  it.  I was  thinking,  if  so  be,  sir, 
as  you  must  wear  ’em,  that  you’d  better  keep  a small  bit  of 
pipe  clay  in  your  pocket,  and  touch  ’em  now  and  again  as  soon 
as  they  gets  dry  enough,  but  you’d  better  let  them  be  till  you 
gets  in  the  wind.” 

“ In  the  wind ! curse  you,  I believe  you’re  all  in  the  wind.” 
Some  one  with  hurried  foot  came  tumbling  down  the  after- 
ladder, and  announced,  “ sir,  tliere’s  a whift  flying  ashore,  and 
the  first  lieutenant  thinks  it  for  you.” 

The  rapid  announcement  of  one  calamity  after  the  other, 
(for  calamities  they  must  all  be  considered  by  a man  in  a 
hurry),  strongly  reminded  him  of  that  pattern  of  patience  men- 
tioned in  sacred  history,  and  he  resolved  to  bear  all  his  misfor- 
tunes with  the  equanimity  of  his  parallel;  but  unluckily,  this 
composure  was  destined  to  he  short  lived,  for  in  his  eagerness 
to  expedite  his  dressing,  he  the  next  moment  thrust  his  heel 
through  his  stocking.  The  weight  of  his  woes,  aggravated  by 
this  additional  interruption,  overcame  all  his  self-possession, 
and  with  a hearty  imprecation,  he  shouted  out,  “ What  next? — 
any  more  of  Job’s  comforters!” 

Irritated  as  he  was  by  these  occurrences  what  must  have 
been  the  effect  produced  on  his  too  sensitive  ear  by  the  report 
of  a gun,  or,  as  ladies  would  denominate  it,  a cannon  from  the 
shore?  Another  of  the  messengers  alluded  to,  determined  not 
to  lose  this  too  fortunate  opportunity  of  trying  his  temper, 
sung  down  the  skylight,  “ Mr.  Hasty  says,  that’s  for  you,  sir, 
and  you’ll  be  too  late  for  dinner.” 

The  report  of  a gun  was  echoed  by  a crash  below,  arising  from 
the  violent  contact  with  the  beams  above  of  a boot  jack,  which 
lay  too  conveniently  close  to  the  hand  of  the  irritated  lieu- 
tenant, as  he  hove  it  at  the  messenger’s  head,  exclaiming,  “ and 
that’s  for  you,  my  young  fellow.” 

The  pantaloons  were  again  exhibited,  and  Lively  prostrated 
the  tawny-soloured  boots  at  his  feet.  This  was  too  much  for 
his  philosophy.  It  was  impossible,  he  thought,  to  make  his 
appearance  before  the  fair  sex  in  such  shabby  attire.  Not  a 
lawyer’s  clerk  at  assizes — not  a barber’s  apprentice  parading 
Hyde  Park  on  a Sunday — or  a Jew  rigged  out  on  a shabbash 
in  some  of  his  best  saleable  second-hand  clothes,  thought  he, 
hut  must  appear  more  gay  and  debonair  in  the  eyes  of  the  sex. 

“D n it,”  cried  Hasty,  opening  the  skylight  hatch, 

“you’re  as  long  bedizening  as  a bride,  and  all  for  that  old  buffer 
on  the  hill.  One  would  think  you  were  bracing  up  for  a ball; 
or  rigging  out  for  a levee  of  syrens.  Come,  better  bear  a hand, 
the  people  are  going  to  supper  presently,  and  then  we  won’t  be 
able  to  spare  the  boat.” 

“ Spare,”  said  Burton,  “ that’s  just  like  you;  it’s  long  before 
you’d  spare  one,  even  a bottle  of  blacking,  and  when  I do  go  on 
shore,  (which  is  seldom  enough),  I should  like  to  support  the 
character  of  the  cloth.” 

“ Well,  rather  than  have  a cannonading  from  t’ne  old  boy’s 
battery  ashore,  I’ll  rig  yon  out  to  the  m'nos.  But  here  v-^e 
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have  it,”  continued  Hasty,  moving  from  the  skylight,  and 
pointing  his  glass  out  of  one  of  the  port-holes  in  the  direction 
of  the  cottage — “ here  we  have  it,  for  there  comes  the  gun- 
ner with  a red-hot  poker.” 

Having  so  said,  he  despatched  his  servant  for  the  necessary 
essentials  for  Burton,  premising  in  a whisper — “ By  no  means 
let  him  have  my  best  shore-going  swab.” 

This  intimation  given  with  respect  to  the  poker,  was  no 
false  alarm,  for  the  conclusion  of  Hasty’s  speech  was  accom- 
panied by  a reverberation  of  echoes  from  the  neighbouring 
hills,  which  sufficiently  testify  that  much  longer  delay  would 
be  fatal  to  the  festivities  of  the  evening. 

“ What  a provoking  hurry!”  cried  Burton. 

“On  deck  there!”  cried  the  captain  through  his  skylight, 
which  was  usually  kept  open  when  the  weather  was  fine. 
“What  guns  are  those  firing!  Any  thing  in  distress  in  the 
offing?” 

“No,  sir!”  replied  Hasty,  “only  Mr.  Burton  in  distress  for 
time  and  togs — I’ve  relieved  him  from  one  embarrassment — 
perhaps  you’ll  extricate  him  from  another,  and  save  time,  by 
allowing  the  gig  to  land  him.  Indeed  it  may  be  best  for  our- 
selves,” added  the  first  lieutenant,  rather  drily;  “for  the  old 
gentleman  ashore  seems  so  peppery.  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  the 
next  gun  was  shotted!” 

“ Come,  Hasty,”  said  the  captain,  “ that’s  rather  a wild  con- 
jecture—but  it’s  not  fair  to  taunt  poor  Burton — he  may  have 
the  laugh  against  you.  Man  the  gig  and  land  him  at  once, 
and  tell  him  to  say  something  civil  to  the  old  gentleman  for 
me.” 


With  one  spring  from  his  cabin-door  on  to  the  gun-room 
table,  a vault  upon  the  deck,  aided  by  the  rim  of  the  skylight, 
he  hastily  descended  the  brig’s  side,  and  jumped  into  the  boat, 
ere  she  had  been  completely  manned.  But  his  flight  was  not 
unattended  by  defeat;  for  the  boat  had  hardly  reached  her 
destination  half-way,  when  he  thought  he  perceived  the  cox- 
swain eyeing  his  dress  with  a significant  look,  as  if  he  had  de- 
tected his  borrowed  plumage. 

“Why,  coxswain,”  said  Burton,  “you  seem  to  be  over-haul- 
ing my  rigging  very  closely,  is  there  anything  amiss?” 

“ I doesn’t  exactly  know,  sir;  but  it  looks  to  me,  sir,  as  if 
youd  carried  away  the  weather  topping-lift  of  your  trousers, 
the  lee-leach,  you  see,  sir,  is  as  slack  as  water.” 

Curse  it!  if  I haven’t  carried  away  my  braces,  springing 
up  that  infernal  skylight.  Back  water,  you  starboard  oars, — 
no,  avast  there — give  way  again — won’t  do  to  go  back  to  the 
brig — I’ll  make  shift  with  one  o’  yours.” 

Mine,^  sir,  said  the  coxswain,  startled  at  the  lieutenant’s 
entertaining  the  idea  that  a sailor  ever  wore  a suspender  in 
his  life.  ‘ Mine,  sir,  I hope  you  don’t  take  me  for  a soger,  sir! 
I never  wants  any  thing  to  keep  the  eyes  of  my  rigging  from 
slipping  down  over  the  hounds  o’  the  mast.  But  here’s  a bit  o’ 
rope-yarn  in  the  bottom  o’  the  boat.” 


“ Why,  Bill,”  said  the  bowman,  “there’s  a piece  of  dry  par- 
celing in  the  locker  abaft,  as  ’ill  make  a good  preventer-brace 
on  a pinch.” 

That  s right,  Jones,  said  the  lieutenant,  brightening  up  at 
the  bowmans  suggestion,  “that’s  right  my  man,  put  me  in 
mmd  to-morrow  to  give  you  a glass  of  grog  for  the  thought.” 

Jones,  with  good  humoured  dryness, 
1 11  freshen  your  memory,  if  you’ll  only  freshen  the  nip.” 
Casting  a glance  once  more  at  the  flag- staff  on  shore,  and 
dreading  any  further  expenditure  of  powder  from  that  quarter, 
he  was  fain  to  avail  himself  of  the  bowman’s  substitute  and 
consult  the  coxswain,  instead  of  his  mirrior,  as  to  his  appear- 
arbiter  of  fashion,  after  examining  the  lieutenani 
as  fastidiously  as  a boatswain  would  a ship,  when  employed  it 
boat  a-head,  squaring  yards,  and  repeating  the  usual  com- 
mands on  such  occasions. 

1 starboard  lift,  now  low*er  a little  o’youi 

larboard,  hold  on  of  all,  there  you  are,  sir,”  concluded  with  the 
consolatory  assurance  that  aU  was  now  “ square  by  the  lifts  anc 
braces,  pd  everything  taut  fore  and  aft.” 

Despite  of  the  embarrassments  which  accompanied  the 
making  up  of  his  toilette,  all  which  might  well  be  con- 
sidered  to  operate  as  a draw-back  upon  his  personal  appear 


ance,  Burton,  though  like  many  a beau  of  the  first-water,  in 
clothes  not  his  own;  might  be  pronounced  a gentleman-like, 
and,  as  the  phrase  runs,  a well-looking  fellow.  Above  the 
middle  height,  and  though  rather  slender,  well-proportioned. 
His  step  was  elastic,  his  carriage  commanding ; and  an  inge-  i 
nious  candour  diffused  itself  over  his  features.  I 

The  boat  had  already'been  beached,  and  with  a a light  step  i 
on  shore  and  injunction  to  the  coxswain  to  remind  the  first 
lieutenant  to  send  a boat  for  him  at  gunfire,  he  ploughed  his 
way  almost  knee-deep  through  the  shingle,  and  ascended  to 
the  cottage. 

The  consciousness  that  the  general  movements  must  have 
been  all  distinguished  from  the  veteran’s  window,  and  that 
the  scrutinizing  eye  of  Crank  had  brought  his  favourite  tele- 
cope to  bear  upon  his  person  as  he  approached  the  shore,  by 
no  means  contributed  to  allay  his  anxiety  as  to  an  appro-  f 
priate  apology  for  his  delay.  The  petty  embarrassments? 
which  caused  it,  could  not  even  have  been  hinted  at.  Hei 
had  therefore,  to  draw  on  the  fertility  of  his  imagination,,  t 
which  alternately  suggested  that  the  boats  had  all  been  des-  i 
patched  for  water,  that  one  of  the  gig’s  thawrts  had  been 
carried  away  in  the  morning,  that  the  carpenter  took  longer 
to  repair  it  than  expected,  and,  finally,  that  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  leave  from  his  captain  at  so  busy  a 
period.  From  all  concern  on  this  head  he  was  relieved  by  the 
unaffected  cordiality  of  his  reception. 

Crank  contented  himself  with  simply  stating  in  allusion  to 
the  shots  fired,  that  it  was  always  his  maxim  afloat,  when 
folk  were  either  rapping,  or  slack  in  stays  in  answering  a 
signal,  to  open  their  ears  as  well  as  their  eyes,  with  a gun. 
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“ ’Midst  dangerous  shoals  the  sea-tossed  bark  is  borne, 
By  tempests  shaken,  and  by  lightnings  torn  ; 

Still  freed  from  harm,  though  peril’s  ever  nigh. 

Death’s  shaft  flies  near  her — but  it  passes  by.” 


The  sloop  Guardian,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Riou,  (af 
terwards  Captain  Riou,  who  gloriously  fell  in  the  action  before 
Copenhagen,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1801,)  and  manned  with  a 
crew  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  persons,  including 
twenty-five  convicts,  bound  to  Botany  Bay,  was  uncommonly 
well  stocked  ; for  such  had  been  the  care  of  the  government  for 
the  infant  colony,  that  an  ample  supply  of  the  most  minute  ar- 
ticles had  been  provided.  The  vessel  having  touched  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  proceeded  on  her  way  to  New  South  Wales. 
Twelve  days  after  her  departure  from  the  Cape,  being  in 
lat.  44°  S.,  and  long.  41°  30'  E.  of  London,  on  December  23,  an 
island  of  ice  was  discovered.  The  weather  was  extremely 
^oggy,  and  when  first  descried,  the  island  was  not  very  far  dis- 
tant. Lieutenant  Riou  gave  directions  to  stand  towards  it, 
that  they  might  collect  lumps  of  ice  to  supply  the  ship  with 
water,  which  was  very  much  needed,  as  their  demand  was  so 
great,  having  a great  number  of  cattle  on  board.  As  the  ship 
approached  the  island,  the  boats  were  hoisted  out  while  the 
ship  lay-to,  and  the  supply  being  brought  on  board,  she  at- 
tempted to  stand  away ; there  being  very  little  apprehension 
as  to  her  safety,  although  the  magnitude  of  the  island  occa- 
sioned a partial  current,  and  gave,  in  some  degree,  a partial 
rection  to  the  wind. 

On  a sudden,  the  base  of  the  island,  which,  under  water,  I y 
projected  a considerable  way  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible*  j 
part,  struck  the  bow  of  the  ship,  when  she  instantly  swung 
round  and  her  head  cleared  ; but  her  stern  coming  on  the  shoal, 
she  struck  repeatedly,  and  the  sea  being  very  heavy,  broke 
away  her  rudder,  and  shivered  all  her  works  abaft.  In  this 
situation,  the  ship  became  embayed  as  it  were  under  the  terrific 
bulk  of  the  ice,  which  was  twice  the  height  of  a first-rate’s  main- 
mast, the  head  of  which  they  expected  every  minute  to  break  ^ 
away  and  overwhelm  them;  but  after  very  great  exertion,  she  j 
was  got  off  the  shoal,  and  the  ice  floated  past  her. 

Upon  sounding,  they  found  that  tl’e  ship  had  six  feet  wat0i,’. 
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in  her  hold,  and  increasing  very  fast;  all  hands  were  immedi-  thought  necessary  to  scuttle  the  deck  close  aft,  which  being  ou^ 
ately  set  to  the  pumps,  and  to  find  out  the  leaks,  occasionally  of  the  roll  of  the  water,  would  enable  them  to  get  out  and  throw 
relieving  one  another,  and  thus  they  continued  to  labour  inces-  overboard  some  of  the  provisions  and  stores, 
eantly  the  whole  of  the  24th,  although  not  one  of  them  had  had  Lieutenant  Riou,  the  chaplain,  the  purser,  and  two  men,  were 
any  rest  the  whole  of  the  preceding  day.  employed  in  this  business;  but,  unfortunately,  in  endeavouring 

By  extreme  exertions  at  the  pumps,  the  leak  became  reduced,  to  get  up  a cask,  it  fell  back  on  Lieutenant  Riou,  and  bruised 
and  continued  to  diminish  until  eleven  o’clock,  when  there  was  his  hand  in  so  shocking  a manner,  that  he  was  unable  to  give 
only  nineteen  inches,  but  in  half  an  hour  the  leak  began  to  gain  any  further  assistance.  They  gave  up  all  further  attempts  to 
■upon  them  again,  upon  which  a second  sail  was  fothered  and  got  lighten  the  ship,  and  again  assisted  at  the  pumps, 
under  her  bottom;  but  the  gale  was  so  strong,  attended  with  a At  midnight  the  water  had  increased  to  four  feet  and  a half 
heavy  sea,  which  frequently  broke  over  the  ship,  that  it  had  little,  in  the  hold,  and  the  winch  of  the  starboard  pump  breaking,  it 
if  any,  effect.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Clements,  the  master,  became  disabled,  so  that  at  six  in  the  morning  of  the  25th,  it 
went  down  by  way  of  the  rudder  into  the  gun-room,  and  from  had  increased  to  seven  feet:  the  night  had  also  been  very  tem- 
thence  into  the  bread  and  spirit  room,  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  pestuous,  and,  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  the  fore  and  main- 
to  discover  the  leak;  but  not  being  able  to  succeed,  it  was  topsails  were  blown  to  pieces,  leaving  the  ship  entirely  at  the 
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ly  of  a most  tremendous  sea.  This  so  disheartened  the 
, that  they  began  to  break  off  from  the  pumps  and  to 
Jte  themselves,  and  it  was  only  by  threatening  to  have 
i thrown  overboard  that  they  could  be  kept  to  their  duty, 
his  time  they  were  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  the  ship, 
one  of  the  carpenters,  stationed  to  sound  the  well,  came 
nd  reported  that  the  water  was  as  high  as  the  orlop-deck, 
gaining  above  a foot  every  half  hour.  The  ofiicers  could 
possibly  suppress  this  report,  and  many  of  the  people 
were  really  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  any  longer,  im- 
ately  desponded,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  perish ’with 
•hip.  Some  of  those  who  had  got  any  strength  left,  seeing 
their  utmost  efforts  to  save  the  ship  were  likely  to  prove 
dn,  applied  to  the  officers  for  the  boats,  which  were  ordered 
got  in  readiness,  and  the  boatswain  was  directed  to  put 


the  masts,  sails,  and  compass  in  each.  The  cooper  was  also  set 
to  work  to  fill  a few  quarter-casks  of  water,  out  of  some  of  the 
butts  on  deck;  and  i>rovisions  and  other  necessaries  were  got 
up  from  the  hold. 

While  they  were  making  these  preparations,  Lieutenant  Riou 
withdrew,  and  penned  the  follov/ing  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Admiralty,  which  affords  one  of  the  most  uncommon  proofs 
of  fortitude  and  virtue. 

“ n.M.S.  Guardian,  Dec.  25,  1789. 

“ Sir,— If  any  part  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  tlie  Guardian 
should  ever  get  home,  I have  only  to  say,  that  their  conduct, 
after  the  fatal  stroke  on  an  island  of  ice,  was  admirable  and 
wonderful  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  their  duties,  consi- 
dered either  as  private  men  or  in  liis  majesty’s  service. 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


“ As  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  my  remaining  many 
hours  in  this  world,  I beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Admiralty,  a sister,  together  with  a widowed  mo- 
ther, to  whom  their  favour  might  be  shown,  if  my  conduct  or 
services  should  be  found  deserving  of  any  remembrance. 

“ I am,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

“ Your  ever  obedient  servant,  ^ 

“ Philip  Stevens,  Esq.  “ 


This  letter  Lieutenant  Riou,  delivered  to  Mr.  Clements,  the 
master,  that  in  case  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape,  he  might 
be  enabled  to  forward  it  to  England. 

tioTirs  previous  to  tliis,  Xiieuten^dit  Hiou  hs^u.  dGcl^^red 
to  his  officers,  that  he  saw  the  final  loss  of  the  ship  was  inevit- 
able, and  could  not  help  regretting  the  loss  of  so  many  brave 
fellows.  “As  for  me,”  said  he,  “ I have  determined  to  remain 
in  the  ship,  and  shall  endeavour  to  make  my  presence  useful  as 
long  as  their  is  any  occasion  for  it.” 

He  was  entreated,  and  even  supplicated,  to  give  up  this  fatal 
resolution,  and  try  for  safety  in  the  boats.  It  was  even  hinted 
to  him  how  highly  criminal  it  was  to  persevere  in  such  a deter- 
mination, but  he  was  not  to  be  moved  by  any  entreaties. 

He  was,  notwithstanding,  as  active  in  providing  for  the 
safety  of  the  boats,  as  if  he  intended  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
securing  his  own  escape;  and  was  throughout  as  calm  and  col- 
lected as  in  the  happier  momeats  of  his  life. 

The  ship  had  settled  considerably  abaft  at  seven  o’clock,  and 
the  water  was  coming  in  at  the  rudder-case  in  great  quantities. 
At  half- past  seven,  tlie  water  in  the  hold  obliged  the  people  to 
come  upon  deck ; the  ship  appeared  to  be  in  a sinking  state 
and  settling  bodily  down ; the  boats  were,  therefore,  immedi- 
ately hoisted  out,  to  offer  a chance  of  safety  to  as  many  as  it 
could  be  done  with  propriety.  They  were  fortunately  all  got 
into  the  water  with  very  little  damage ; but  the  sea  running  so 
high,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  were  kept  from  being 
stove  along-side.'  The  launch  being  forced  to  drop  on  the  quar- 
ter, in  order  to  make  room  for  the  two  cutters,  was  nearly 
drawn  under  the  quarter  and  sunk,  and  at  last  obliged  to  cast 
adrift  from  the  ship  with  only  seven  or  eight  men  on  board, 
and  without  any  provisions  or  water.  A cod  of  rope  was  then 
handed  over  from  the  quarter-gallery,  and  passed  over  to  Mr. 
Somerville,  the  gunner,  in  the  jolly-boat,  which  hung  over  the 
stern  ; but  this  boat  on  being  lowered  down  was  drawn  under 
and  sunk.  As  soon  as  the  launch  had  again  rowed  nearer  the 
ship,  one  of  the  people  in  her  caught  hold  of  a rope,  until  the 
cutters  brought  them  provisions,  &c.,  and  then  veered  to  a great 
distance  astern.  A small  quantity  of  biscuit,  and  an  eighteen- 
gallon  cask  of  water,  were  then  let  down  between  the  main  and 
mizen-chains,  into  the  small  cutter.  The  purser  then  got  into 
the  main-chains,  and  from  thence  leaped  into  her  : Mr.  Wad- 
man  and  Mr.  Tremlett  likewise  unfortunately  got  into  her. 
The  boat  was,  with  great  difficulty,  rowed  clear  of  the  ship, 
and  steered  for  the  launch. 

The  agitation  of  mind,  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described. 

“ Rent  was  the  saU,  and  strained  the  mast. 

And  many  a leak  was  gaping  fast. 

And  the  pale  steersman  stood  aghast. 

And  gave  the  conflict  o’er.” 

Lieutenant  Riou  was  at  this  time  walking  the  quarter-deck, 
and  seemed  happy  that  the  boat  had  got  safe  from  alongside. 
The  ship  was  drifting  astern,  and  sinking  fast  in  the  water,  so 
that  IMr.  Clements  began  to  be  afraid  she  would  drive  upon  the 
launch,  and  called  to  the  crew  to  cut  the  tow-rope,  and  row 
out  of  the  ship’s  wake  ; but  Mr.  Somerville,  the  gunner,  who 
was  looking  over  the  ship’s  stem,  hearing  the  order,  prayed 
them  to  hold  fast  a moment,  and  he  would  jump  overboard  and 
swim  to  them,  which  he  did,  and  was  followed  by  John  Spear- 
man, a seaman,  who  were  both  taken  on  board,  upon  which 
they  cut  the  rope  and  rowed  out  of  the  ship’s  track. 

The  launch  soon  got  alongside  of  the  cutter,  out  of  which 
they  took  two  bags  of  biscuit  and  a cask  of  water.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Crowther,  Mr.  Clements,  Mr.  Tremlett,  Mr.  Wadman, 
and  the  purser,  with  two  more  of  the  men,  got  into  the  launch, 
aud  the  cutter  was  ordered  back  to  the  ship  for  further  supplies 


and  to  receive  as  many  of  the  people  as  could  with  safety  be 
taken  on  board  ; but  the  crew  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  re- 
turn, but  rowed  off  to  some  distance  and  lay  by.  In  it  were  ?vlr. 
Brady,  midshipman,  Mr.  Fletcher,captain’s  clerk,and  five  seamen. 

^ The  jolly-boat  had  put  off  from  the  ship  without  either  pro- 
visions, water,  compass,  or  quadrant,  and  rowed  towards  the 
launch,  in  hopes  of  either  getting  relief,  or  the  crew  being  taken 
on  board;  but  she  had  already  got  fifteen  people  in  her,  which  ji 
were  as  many  as  she  could  carry  with  safety;  and  the  quantity  j 
of  provisions  was  very  inadequate  to  support  such  a number, 
who  had  above  four  hundred  leases  to  travel  in  a boisterous  ; 
ocean,  without  any  means  of  relief;  but  there  being  a spare 
compass  and  quadrant,  Mr.  Clements  handed  them  into  the  i 
jolly-boat. 

At  this  time  one  of  the  convicts  attempted  to  get  into  the 
launch,  but  was  opposed  by  the  crew,  and  pushed  into  the  sea; 
but,  in  the  struggle,  the  feUow  caught  hold  of  Mr.  Clements, 
who  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  being  pulled  out  of  the  boat 
along  with  him.  The  people  in  the  jolly-boat  pickea  up  the 
man  again,  and  then  took  to  their  oars,  and  rowed  close  up  ton 
the  launch,  as  if  determined  to  board  her  by  force,  when,  to  pre- ' 
vent  any  scuffling,  it  was  immediately  agreed  to  make  sail,  and  ' 
they  took  their  final  departure  from  this  scene  of  misery  and 
distress  about  nine  o’clock. 

The  large  cutter  and  jolly-boat  made  sail  after  the  launch, 
but  the  latter  almost  instantly  filled  and  went  down.  The  ship, 
meanwhile, continued  for  several  days  in  a hopeless  state,  withji 
out  a rudder,  and  wholly  unmanageable.  B 

“ Didst  thou  not  mark  the  vessel  reel,  <W 

With  quivering  planks,  and  groaning  keel, 

At  the  last  billow’s  shock?  W 

For  look  on  sea,  or  look  on  land,  S 

Or  yon  dark  sky,  on  every  hand  n 

Despair  and  death  are  near.” 

Lieutenant  Riou  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  preserve 
the  ship;  and  by  his  noble  example,  encouraged  the  remnant  of 
the  crew  who  had  remained  with  their  heroic  commander  to] 
share  his  fate,  to  use  every  exertion  in  their  power  to  this  effect,  n 
He  had  not  only  to  struggle  against  the  boisterous  element  in  ^ 
which  this  melancholy  accident  had  occurred,  but  also  to  dis-  • 
cover  means  by  which  he  could  divert  the  minds  of  a desponding  ‘ 
crew,  worn  down  with  fatigue,  and  in  despair  of  ever  being  re-  ’ 
lieved  from  their  miserable  situation.  And  a still  more  difficult  'll 
task  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  was  frequently  observing  ^ 
symptoms  of  discontent  among  the  people,  which  were  only  pre- 
vented  from  breaking  into  open  rebellion,  by  the  firm  and  reso- 1 
lute  conduct  which  he  maintained,  and  the  strict  discipline 
which  he  supported,  in  the  midst  of  the  almost  insurmountable  I 
difficulties  and  dangers  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  Indeed, 
at  one  time,  the  people  had  carried  their  disobedience  so  far  as  I 
to  threaten  his  life,  and  had  absolutely  constructed  a raft  of  the  f 
booms,  on  which  they  were  determined  to  take  their  chance,  I 
rather  than  remain  any  longer  on  board  the  ship;  but,  fortu-  'j 
nately,  at  the  instant  it  was  about  to  be  launched,  a favourable  | 
breeze  sprang  up,  when  Lieutenant  Riou,  with  a presence  of 
mind  rarely  possessed,  prevailed  on  them,  by  his  remonstrances, 
to  give  up  a plan  which  must  inevitably  have  plunged  them  | 
into  certain  destruction;  and  as  the  wind  was  then  in  a favour- 
able quarter,  he  had  no  doubt  of  soon  being  able  to  reach  some 
friendly  port.  } 

The  Guardian  continued  driving  about  at.  the  mercy  of  the 
wind  and  sea;  although  at  times,  when  the  weather  was, 
moderate.  Lieutenant  Riou  was  enabled  to  keep  her  head  to  the 
course  he  wished  to  steer;  and  sometimes  she  was  forced  j 
through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  four  knots  an  hour.  | 

On  the  22nd  February,  1790,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  \ 

“ As  morning  broke,  the  light  wind  died  away,  ^ 

When  he  who  had  the  watch  sung  out  and  swore, 

If  ’twas  not  land  that  rose  with  the  sun’s  ray,  ‘ 

He  wished  that  land  he  never  might  see  more; 

And  the  rest  rubbed  their  eyes,  and  saw  a bay,  ^ 

Or  thought  they  saw,  and  shaped  their  course  for  shore—  ^ 
For  shore  it  was,  and  gradually  gi’ew  ^ 

Distinct,  and  high,  and  palpable  to  view.” 


AND  ADVENTUBES  AT  SEA. 


This  was  Table  Bay,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where,  by 
I the  assistance  of  two  whale-boats,  which  were  sent  out  from  a 
i British  ship  lying  there,  the  Guardian  was  towed  into  anchorage, 
\ by  which  the  life  of  this  excellent  officer  and  his  companions 
I were  saved  from  utter  destruction. 

After  this  Lieutenant  Eiou  was  in  hopes  that  he  should  be 
ible  to  get  the  ship  round  to  Saldanha  Bay,  where  he  might 
liave  a chance  to  repair,  and  put  her  in  such  a condition  as  to 
•eturn  to  Europe;  but,  notwithstanding  his  unceasing  exertions 
0 gain  this  point,  he  was  baffled  in  the  attempt,  and  the  ship 
ontinued  to  make  so  much  water,  that  he  w as  at  length  obliged 

0 relinquish  his  efforts,  and,  to  prevent  her  sinking  at  her  an- 
hor,  to  run  her  on  shore  on  the  beach  in  Table  Bay. 

■ The  number  saved  in  the  Guardian,  besides  Lieutenant  Riou, 
fere  the  Hon.  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Camelford,  who  was 
illed  in  a duel  by  Captain  Best;  Mr.  John  Gore  and  Mr.  David 
TiUmore,  midshipmen;  ^Ir.  J.  Williams,  boatswain;  Mr.  M. 
ampson,  carpenter;  Messrs.  Schafer,  Devine,  and  Hume, 
iiperintendents  of  convicts;  Elizabeth  Schafer,  the  superin- 
jndent’s  daughter;  Mr.  William  Eairclough,  surgeon’s  mate; 
lirty  seamen  and  boys,  and  twenty-one  convicts,  in  aU  sixty- 
vo.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  his  majesty’s  ship  Sphinx, 

' twenty  guns,  commanded  hy  Captain  George  Tripp,  was  sent 
it  to  the  Cape  to  bring  home  Lieutenant  Riou,  and  those  of  the 
•ew  who  were  still  with  him. 

The  preservation  of  the  Guardian  was  attributed  chiefly  to 
le  casks  in  the  hold  pressing  against  the  lower  deck,  the 
itChways  of  which  were  made  excessively  strong,  and  caulked 
•wn.  She  was  completely  stove  in  under  the  counter,  and  had 
30  an  amazing  hole  quite  through  her  bows,  by  which  the  iron 
d shingle  ballast  washed  out ; by  this  means  she  became  more 
iioyant,  and  at  her  arrival  at  the  Cape,  was  nothing  more  than 
floating  raft. 

Lieutenant  Riou  immediately  despatched  another  letter,  dated 
ible  Bay,  February  22,  1790. 

“ Sir, — I hope  this  letter  will  reach  you  before  any  account 
' *ives  of  the  loss  of  his  majesty’s  ship  Guardian.  If  it  should, 

1 lave  to  beg  you  wiU  inform  their  lordships,  that  on  the  23rd 
■cember  the  ship  struck  on  an  island  of  ice;  and  that  on  the 
:h,  all  hope  of  her  safety  having  vanished,  I consented  that 
many  of  the  officers  and  people  should  take  to  the  boats  as 

' )ught  proper.  But  it  pleased  Almighty  God  to  assist  my 
leavours,  with  the  remaining  part  of  the  crew,  to  arrive  with 
majesty’s  ship  in  this  bay  yesterday.  A Dutch  packet  is 
1 V under  sail  for  Europe,  which  prevents  me  from  giving  any 
1 ther  particulars,  especially,  as  at  this  instant  I find  it  more 
1 ’.essary  than  ever  to  exert  myself  to  prevent  the  ship  from 
I Icing  at  her  anchors. 

“ I am,  sir,  most  respectfully, 

“ Your  ever  obedient  servant, 

' “ E.  Riou.” 


iieutenant  Riou’s  first  letter  arrived  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
the  loss  of  that  gallant  young  officer,  together  with  many 
di3r  valuable  lives,  was  universally  deplored;  however,  on 
$ 28th  of  the  same  month,  his  second  letter  Avas  brought  to 
ti  Admiralty  by  the  master  of  a fishing  vessel,  lying  off  Dun- 
9 ess,  who  had  been  hailed  by  the  captain  of  the  Dutch  packet, 
9 A the  Cape  in  eight  weeks,  passing  through  the  channel, 
1*  > dehvered  him  this  letter  from  Lieutenant  Riou  at  the  Cape, 
tl  >e  forAvarded  to  London.  It  was  immediately  transmitted 
t|  le  king,  who,  upon  reading  it,  expressed  uncommon  satis- 
fi  ion ; and  at  night.  Lord  Chatham  set  off  post  for  Lord 
(^1  lelford’s  country  seat,  to  carry  him  the  joyful  tidings  of  the 
a|  ty  of  his  son,  who  was  on  board  the  Guardian. 

bus,  by  the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the 
fi|  tude  and  perseverance  of  the  commander,  this  vessel  was 
PI  erved,  after  encountering  almost  unparalleled  dangers,  and 
Tiencing  one.of  the  most  miraculous  escapes  recorded  in  the 
il  history  of  fliis  or  any  other  country. 

"e  must  now  turn  to  the  perilous  situation  of  tliose  Avho 
in  the  launch.  At  about  half-past  eleven  they  lost  sight  of 
sliip  and  boats,  and  shaped  their  course  as  mucli  to  the 
n|i|hward  asthcAvind,  then  at  N.W.,  Avould  permit. 

the  next  day,  after  leaving  the  ship,  the  A^’ind  bleAv  in 


ei 
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strong  gales,  the  weather  was  squally  and  cloudy,  with  remark- 
ably high  seas,  and  through  the  night  they  could  get  no  sleep, 
as  they  were  so  chilled  and  benumbed  with  the  cold.  On  the 
following  morning  the  Aveather  became  more  moderate.  At 
four  o^clock  they  shifted  the  foremast  to  its  proper  place, 
stepped  the  mainmast,  and  set  the  fore  and  mainsails;  at  eight 
the  people  were  emploj^ed  to  make  a main-topsail  out  of  some 
sheets,  and  a yard  out  of  one  of  the  boat’s  thwarts;  the  handle 
of  a broken  oar  was  converted  into  a topmast;  a small  tobacco 
canister  was  cut  up  to  make  a measure  for  the  distribution  of 
water,  the  allowance  being  rather  less  than  two  gills  per  day  to 
each  man. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  weather  was  cloudy,  with 
moderate  breezes.  At  one,  p.m.,  having  boiled  all  their 
poultry,  and  cut  up  the  goose,  which  was  but  a small  oue, 
into  fifteen  equal  parts,  they  blindfolded  one  of  the  men,  who 
was  directed  to  call  each  person  by  name,  while  another 
served  out  the  morsels  by  lots  ; but  such  was  the  little  appe- 
tite they  had  for  food,  that,  although  they  had  fasted  above 
thirty  hours,  each  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  little 
morsel,  and  some  even  reserved  a part  of  it  for  a future  occa- 
sion. But  the  very  scanty  measure  of  water  they  afterwards 
received,  by  no  means  allayed  the  craving  thirst  for  drink, 
which  was  evidently  opcasioned  by  the  excessive  heat  and 
feverish  state  of  their  bodies.  They  did  not  dare,  howe\'er, 
to  take  one  drop  more  than  the  prescribed  allowance ; but, 
becoming  philosophers  through  necessity,  submitted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment  with  becoming  resolution.  At 
seven,  they  had  their  second  allowance  of  water,  which,  being 
succeeded  by  the  coldness  of  the  night,  administered  greatly 
to  their  relief.  At  midnight,  it  blew  a fresh  gale,  with  dark, 
cloudy,  and  remarkably  cold  weather.  The  launch  was  at 
this  time  brought  under  her  mainsail  only,  and  the  weather 
continuing  much  the  same,  no  alteration  had  been  made  in 
her  throughout  the  day. 

The  morning  of  the  28th  Avas  cloudy,  with  fresh  gales,  but, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  weather  was  more  mode- 
rate. About  noon  they  had  one  of  the  fowls  cut  up,  and  di- 
\dded  amongst  them,  as  on  the  preceding  day,  and  then 
received  their  gill  of  water  ; but  the  heat  and  fever  of  their 
bodies  had  so  increased,  that  their  lips  began  to  break  out  in 
watery  and  ulcerous  blisters.  One  of  the  crew,  being  afraid 
of  famishing,  requested  his  whole  quantity  of  water  for  the 
day  at  one  serving,  but  this  being  opposed  by  Mr.  Clements 
he  had  recourse  to  salt  water,  of  which  he  drank  freely.  At 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  they  got  the  topmast  up,  and  set 
the  topsail ; but  fresh  gales  coming  on  about  ten,  it  was  low- 
ered and  taken  in  again.  There  were  immense  numbers  of 
sea-fowl  flying  about,  which  is  not  unusual  in  these  seas,  and 
had  they  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  a fowling-piece, 
they  need  not  have  been  much  at  a loss  for  provisions  ; but, 
though  they  had  powder  and  shot  in  store,  they  had  only 
two  brace  of  pistols,  with  which  they  were  unable  to  do  any 
execution. 

At  day-break,  December  29,  they  had  strong  gales,  with 
flying  shoAvers  of  rain,  from  Avhich  they  endeavoured  to  be- 
nefit as  much  as  possible,  by  facing  the  weather,  with  their 
mouths  open,  and  handkerchiefs  spread  out,  but  the  drifting 
moisture  was  so  thin  and  light,  that  they  were  barely  able  to 
catch  sufficient  to  moisten  their  lips.  In  the  morning,  they 
had  each  a small  thimble-full  of  rum,  v/hich  was  occasionally 
allowed;  and  at  noon  they  cut  up  and  di\dded  their  last  fowl, 
sharing  the  water  as  before. 

On  December  30,  they  were  so  far  reduced  that  they  Avero  not 
able  to  swallow  the  smallest  crumb,  until  they  had  been  sup- 
plied with  an  additional  measure  of  water  to  moisten  their  lips, 
which  were  almost  held  together  by  a tough  viscid  phlegm,  that 
could  not  be  expectorated  but  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  To 
eat  at  all,  they  Avere  obliged  to  dip  a bit  of  biscuit  in  the  Avater, 
and  afterwards  sup  a little  of  it  with  eaeli  mouthful,  to  force  it 
down.  The  butter,  cheese,  and  hams,  were  left  free  for  the  use 
of  any  one;  for,  as  tliey  were  found  to  occasion  greater  thirst, 
they  remained  almost  untouched.  Several  of  the  creAv  had 
again  recourse  to  salt  water,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  r.roduce 
any  bad  effects. 

On  the  day  after,  they  again  suffered  very  severely  f om  the 
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burning  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  parched  state  of  their  bodies, 
and  had  an  additional  allowance  of  water,  with  a larger  portion 
of  rum  than  usual,  in  which  they  soaked  their  morsels  of  bis- 
cuit, and  made  their  meal  of  it.  About  four  in  the  afternoon 
the  clouds  began  to  threaten  rain,  and  preparations  were  ac- 
cordingly made  to  collect  as  much  as  possible;  but,  to  their 
extreme  mortification,  they  saw  it  fall  in  heavy  showers  around 
them,  while  over  the  boat  there  was  rarely  as  much  as  would 
wet  their  handkerchiefs.  They  appeared  now  to  be  in  a more 
helpless  state  than  ever,  and  began  to  show  signs  of  disrespect 
to  their  oflicers;  but  this  was  happily  checked  in  time,  by  the 
spirited  conduct  of  the  gunner,  who  chastised  the  leader  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  crew,  and  restored  discipline.  Many  of  the 
people  this  day,  drank  their  own  urine,  and  some  tried  salt 
water.  The  weather  was  warmer  and  more  sultry  than  on  any 
day  since  their  misfortune.  I 

On  the  next  day,  being  January  1,  1790,  they  dined  the  same 
as  on  the  preceding  day,  and  in  general  appeared  in  much  better 
spirits : which,  as  it  was  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  they 
considered  a happy  presage  of  their  safety. 

On  the  following  day  they  had  clear  weather,  till  about  four 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sky  became  overcast,  and  it  blew  a 
a fresh  gale:  they  had  before  this  dined  on  their  usual  fare  of 
biscuit  and  water,  with  half  a measure  of  rum,  and  were  all  in 
tolerably  good  spirits ; but  the  gale  increasing  during  the  night, 
and  the  sea  running  immensely  high,  it  brought  them  again 
into  fresh  danger;  which,  with  the  disappointment  of  not  seeing 
land  in  the  morning,  as  they  expected,  reduced  them  to  their 
former  miserable  state  of  despondency.  At  eight  in  the  even- 
ing, the  foresail  was  shifted  to  the  mainmast,  and  reefed,  and 
the  boat  sailed  under  it  till  about  six  in  the  morning,  when  the 
mizen  was  set  on  the  foremast,  to  give  her  greater  steerage 
way.  At  noon  the  latitude  was  observed  33  deg,  19  m.  and  the 
supposed  longitude,  E.  of  Greenwich,  was  34  deg.  15  m. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  about  seven  in  the  evening,  the  clouds 
had  the  appearance  of  very  heavy  rain,  but  unfortunately 
broke  over  in  a most  tremendous  storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, attended  with  gusts  of  wind  and  very  little  rain,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  a violent  gale  from  the  S.W.  which  lasted  several 
hours,  and  in  which  they  were  very  near  perishing.  On  this 
occasion, the  master  and  gunner  succeeded  each  other  at  the 
helm;  and,  by  their  experience  and  judgment  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  boat,  they  were  this  night  enabled  to  traverse  in 
safety  an  ocean  of  such  fierce  and  tremendous  seas,  in  different 
directions,  as  they  could  scarcely  allow  themselves  the  hope  of 
escaping. 

At  day-break  the  gunner,  who  was  then  at  the  helm,  dis- 
covered a ship  at  a little  distance  from  them,  laying  under  her 
bare  poles.  Their  joy  at  this  sight  was  great  beyond  expres- 
sion; and,  anxious  to  secure  so  favourable  an  occasion,  they 
immediately  made  sail,  and,  between  five  and  six  o’clock,  passed 
close  under  her,  and  informed  her  people  of  their  distresses. 
They  then  veered  about,  and  put  alongside  her  on  the  other 
tack. 

The  people  on  board  her  had  crowded  immediately  to  their 
assistance,  and  received  them  in  the  most  friendly  manner; 
and,  as  soon  as  they  were  alongside,  several  of  them  jumped  in, 
and  assisted  in  keeping  the  boat  from  being  stove. 

This  ship  was  the  Viscountess  of  Britannie,  a French  mer- 
chantman, commanded  by  Martin  Doree,  with  part  of  Walshe’s, 
or  95th  regiment,  from  the  Isle  of  France,  to  touch  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  for  a supply  of  water  and  provisions,  on  her  way 
to  Europe.  The  oflicers  were  unbounded  in  their  friendship 
and  attention  towards  the  wretched  sufferers,  affording  them 
every  possible  comfort,  and  even  giving  up  their  beds  for 
their  use.  They  came  to  anchor  in  Table  Bay,  on  the  18th  of 
January. 


JACK  SHEAVEHOLE’S  RETURN. 

1 BELONGED  to  the  Tapsickoree,  two-and -thirty ; and, 
though  I says  it  myself,  there  warn’t  many  more  sich  tight- 
looking,  clean-going  lads  as  ould  Jack  Sheavehole— though 
I warn’t  ould  Jack  then,  but  a regular  smart,  active,  young 
blowhard  of  a maintopman.  "Well,  we’d  just  come  home 


from  foreign,  and  got  three  years’  pay  and  a power  o’  prize- 
money  ; and  so  most  o’  the  boys  goes  ashore  on  liberty,  and 
carries  on  till  all’s  blue.  This  was  at  Plymouth,  shipmates  ; 
but,  as  we  wur  expecting  to  round  to  Spithead,  I saves  my 
cash-— cause  why?  I’d  an  ould  father  and  mother,  from 
whom  I’d  parted  company  when  a boy,  and  I thought  if  I 
could  get  long  leave— thinks  I,  mayhap  I can  heave  alongside 
of  ’em,  with  a cargo  of  shiners,  and  it  ’ll  cheer  the  cockles  o’| 
their  ould  hearts  to  see  their  son  Jack  togg’d  off  like  a jolly' 
tar,  and  captain  of  a frigate’s  maintop  ; and,  setting  a case,! 
why  it’s  just  this  here  : I didn’t  want  anything  on  ’em,  but- 
meant  to  give  ’em  better  ground-tackle  to  hould  on  to  life! 
by.  Well,  I has  a bit  of  a spree  ashore  at  Dock,  in  course 
but  soon  arter  we  goes  round  to  Portsmouth.  I axes  for 
long  leave  j and,  as  I’d  al’ays  done  my  duty  to  Muster  Gil-' 
mour’s — he  was  first  leeftenant — to  Muster  Gilmour’s  satis- 
faction, I gets  my  fortnight  and  my  liberty-ticket,  and  the; 
large  cutter  lands  me  at  Sallyport ; so  I hauls  my  wind  for 
the  Blue  Postes  on  the  pint,  and  enters  myself  on  the  books; 
of  a snug-looking  craft,  as  was  bound  through  my  native  vil- 
lage. Well,  shipmates,  in  regard  o’  my  being  on  liberty,  why, 
I was  a gen’man  at  large ; so  I buys  a few  duds  for  ould  dad,' 
and  a suit  of  new  sails,  and  some  head-gear  for  the  ould  wo-| 
man  ; for,  thinks  I to  myself,  mayhap  we  shall  cruise  about 
a bit  among  the  neighbours,  and  I’ll  let  ’em  see  we  ar’n’t 
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been  sarving  the  king  or  hammering  the  French  for  nothin’.] 
And,  mayhap,  thinks  I,  they  ar’n’t  never  got  too  much  to 


grub  ; so  I gets  a bag,  and  shoves  a couple  of  legs  o’  mutton 
and  a whole  shoal  of  turnips,  a full  bladder  of  rum,  and,  as  Ij 
knew  the  ould  ’uns  loved  cat-lap,  there  was  a stowage  of  sugar 
and  tea,  and  a bottle  o’  milk;  and,  having  plenty  of  the 
ready,  I buys  a little  of  everything  useful  in  the  small  wayj 
that  the  ould  chap  at  the  shop  showed  me  ; and,  my  eyes  f 
but  there  was  thousands  of  packages  twisted  and  twined  in 
true  blue  paper — there  was  bacca,  mustard,  snuff,  salt,  soft 
tommy,  pepper,  licorice,  matches,  gingerbread,  herrings,  soap, 
peas,  butter,  candles,  cheese— in  short,  something  of  every, 
thing,  not  forgetting  a Welsh  wig  and  a mousetrap  : and  I’mi  ^ 
blowed  if  I warn’t  regularly  fitted  out  for  a three  months 
cruise  ! Well,  by  the  time  I got  all  my  consarns  ship-shape,, 

I twigs  the  signaUfor  sailing,  and  so  I gets  abroad ; and  in' 
course,  in  regard  o’  my  station  in  the  maintop,  I goes  aloft,  as 
high  as  possible  upon  the  upper-deck,  and  claps  myself  upon  1 
the  luggage  ; but  when  the  governor  as  had  charge  comes  to  P 
take  the  twiddling-lines,  he  axes  me  to  berth  myself  in  the# 
fo’k’stle,  and  so,  not  to  be  outdone  in  civility,  or  to  mak’d,i>^" 


think  I’d  let  slip  my  edication,  I comes  down,  and  goes  foruoifp 
and  stows  myself  away  just  abaft  the  pilot ; when  we  made*^ 
sail,  there  was  a party  o’  liberty  boys  from  the  ould  Hibernia 
gives  me  three  cheers,  and  I waves  my  bit  o’  tarpaulin,  sports 
a fresh  morsel  o’  bacca,  and  wondered  what  made  the  houses 
and  every  thing  run  past  us  so  quick  ; but  I soon  found  out 
it  was  the  craft — for  I remembered  the  comb  of  the  sea  did 
just  the  same  when  the  frigate  was  walking  along  at  a spank-^  “ 
ing  rate.  So,  for  the  first  hour,  I sits  quiet  and  alone,  keep-  •) 
ing  a sharp  look-out  upon  the  pilot,  to  see  how  he  handled 
the  braces,  rounding  ’em  in  to  starboard,  or  to  port — for, 
thinks  I to  myself,  it's  best  to  larn  every  thing — ’cause  why? 
who  can  tell  but  Jack  Sheavehole  mayn’t  some  day  or  an- 1 
other  command  just  sich  a consarn  of  his  own  ; and  howf 
foolish  he’ll  look  not  to  know  which  way  to  shape  his  course, 
or  how  to  steer  his  craft ! But,  I’m  blowed  1 shipmates,  if 
the  horses  didn’t  seem  to  savvy  the  thing  just  as  well  as  the  “ 
man  at  the  helm  ; for  the  moment  he  tauten’d  the  gear,  the 
hanemals  slued  round  o’  themselves  all  ship-shape,  and  Bristol 
fashion. 

“ Why,  it  was  the  reins  that  guided  them,”  said  the  ser- 
jeant,  laughing. 

“Then  I’m  blessed  if  it  was  !”  returned  old  Jack  ; “for 
there  warn’t  a drop  o’  rain  fell  that  afternoon — it  was  a 
bright,  sun-shiny  day.” 

What  you  call  twiddling  lines,  they  call  reins,”  explained 
the  Serjeant;  “and  the  horses  are  steered  by  them  ” 


“Mayhap  so, — mayhap  so,”  responded  Jack,  “for  I ar’n’t 
much  skilled  in  them  matters — ’cause  why  ? I never  sail’d 


in  one  on  'em  before,  and  ounly  once  since — the  first  w£^  a 
happy  trip,  the  last  was  melancholy and  Jack  sighed  like 
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ji  eddy  wind  in  the  galley  funnel.  But,  to  heave  ahead — 
i^hen  we’d  run  a league  or  two  out  of  Portsmouth,  we  hove- 
0 at  victualling  port,  and  I spied  a signal  for  good  cheer 
anging  out  aloft ; and  so,  without  any  bother,  I boards  em 
or  a reg’lar  stiff  nor- wester,  more  nor  half-and-half;  and 
ays  I to  the  pilot,  ‘ Yo-hoy,  shipmate  !’  says  I,  ‘ come,  and 
et  up  the  standing  backstay  o’  your  heart  a bit;  and  here, 
uld  chap,  is  summut  to  render  the  lanyard  ;’  and  so  I gives 
im  a share  o’  the  grog- tub,  that  set  his  eyes  a twinkling  like 
tie  Lizard  lights  on  a frosty  night.  Well,  just  as  we  were 
oing  to  trip  the  anchor  again,  a pretty,  smart-looking  young 
'Oman  rounds- to  under  our  starn,  and  ranges  up  alongside  : 
od  she  says  to  the  pilot,  says  she,  ‘ Coachman,  what’ll  you 

tiarge  to  take  me  to V and  I’m  blessed  if  she  didn’t 

the  very  port  I was  bound  to ! ‘ Seven  shillings, 
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la’am,’  says  he.  ‘ Can’t  you  take  me  for  less  V axes  she  ; 
[’ve  only  got  five,  and  I’m  very  tired  with  walking.’  ‘ Not 
ha’penny  less,  ma’am,’  says  he,  just  as  cool  as  an  iceberg  in 
Hudson’s  Bay  ; ‘ carn’t  do  it  ma’am.’  ‘ Oh,  do  try  V says 
le  ; and  I could  see  sorrow  was  pumping  the  tears  into  her 
^es  : ‘I  would  give  you  more  if  I had  it,’  sa}’^s  she.  ‘ Carn’t 
dp  it,  ma’am,’  says  old  surly-chops,  ‘carn’t  help  it ; grub  for 
e hanemals  is  very  dear.’  ‘ Oh,  what  shall  I do  !’  says  she, 
piteously  : ‘ night  is  coming  on,  and  it’s  a long  way  to 
avel  on  foot ; I shall  sink  under  it ; do  take  the  money !’ 
Verry  sorry,  my  dear,*  say  he,  shaking  his  blubber-head 
:e  a booby  perched  on  a ratlin,  ‘ werry  sorry,  but  never 
kes  under  price.  You  must  use  your  trotters  if  you  ar’n’t 
ver  got  seven  bob.’  ‘ Then  I’m  d — d if  she  does  !’  says  I, 
)r  you  shall  carry  her.’  ‘ Gammon  !’  says  he,  as  spiteful  as 
)et-monkey  : ‘who’s  to  tip  the  fare?'  So  I ups  and  tells 
n a piece  o’  mind,  and  axes  him  if  he  ever  know’d  anything 
fair  by  Jack  Sheavehole ; or  if  he  thought  I wanted  to 
k him  out  o’  the  passage-money  V ‘ Will  you  stand  the 
o odd  bobs  V axes  he.  ‘ And  d’ye  think  I won’t  stand  as 
ich  as  Bob  or  Dick,  or  any  one  else  V says  I,  in  a bit  of  a 
5sion.  ‘Avast,  ould  chap  !’  says  I ; ‘humanity  ar’n’t  cast 
• the  mooring  lashings  from  my  heart  yet  awhile,  and  I 
1 oes  never  will ;’  and  so  I gives  him  a seven-shilling  bit 
hout  any  more  palarvar ; and  ‘ Come  my  precious,’  says  I, 
ilding  out  my  fin,  ‘ mount  areevo  ;’  but  I’m  blessed  if  she 
’nt  hang  back  till  the  pilot  sung  out  for  us  to  come  aboard  ! 
d ‘Lord  love  you,’  says  I,  ‘ you  ar’nt  afeard  of  a man-of- 
r’s-man,  are  you  V ‘Oh,  no,’  says  she,  ‘you  have  been  my 
nd  this  night,  and  God  reward  you  for  it  !’  So  we  soon 
oped  one  another  alongside  upon  the  break  of  the  fo’k  stle, 
got  to  overhauling  a little  smattering  o’larning,  by  way 
being  civil,  seeing  as  we’d  ounly  just  joined  company, 
a thinking  that’s  a pretty  village  you’re  bound  to,’  says  I, 
dubersome  way,  ‘ I was  there  once,’  says  I,  ‘ when  I 
a boy  about  the  height  of  a tin  pannikin  ;’  for, 
imates,  I did’nt  like  to  overhaul  how  I’d  run,  away  from 
le.  ‘Pray,  is  ould  ^lartin  Joyce  alive  1’  says  I.  ‘He 
, when  I left  yesterday  morning,’  says  she  ; ‘ but  he 
:onfined  to  his  bed  through  illness.’  ‘ And  the  ould 
lan,’  says  I,  ‘does  she  still  hould  on?’  ‘Yes,’  says  my 
oi|  panion;  ‘ but  she’s  lame,  and  almost  blind.’  Well,  I’m 
' /’d,  shipmates,  if  I did’t  feel  my  daylights  a smarting 
i pain  with  the  briny  water  that  overflowed  the  scuppers 
ause  why  ? them  there  wur  my  own  father  and  mother, 
he  regard  of  my  having  been  entered  on  the  muster- 
£S  in  a purser’s  name,  my  reg’lar  right-arnest  one  being 
c Joyce.  ‘And  what  makes  you  cruising  so  far  away 
i port?'  says  I,  all  kindly  and  messmate-like.  ‘It’s 
i^er  a long  story,’  says  she  ; ‘ but  as  you’ve  been  so  good  to 
lijwhy,  I must  tell  you,  that  you  mayn’t  think  ill  of  me. 

shall  have  it  as  short  as  possible.’  ‘ The  shorter  the 
;ter,  my  precious,’  says  I,  seeing  as  I oughtn’t  to  be  si- 
Well,  she  begins — ‘Sister  Susan  and  I are  orphans; 
when  our  parents  died,  ould  Martin  and  his  dame,  having 
hildren,  took  us  under  their  roof.’  ‘ No  children,’  says  I. 
ly,  I thought  they  had  a young  scamp  of  a son.’  I said 
shipmates,  iust  to  hear  what  she  would  log  again  me. 
yes,’  says  she  ; ‘ but  he  ran  away  to  sea  when  a boy,  and 
never  heard  from  him  for  many  years,  till  the  other  day 
received  a letter  from  Plymouth  to  say  he  was  in  the 


Tapsikcoree  frigate,  and  expected  to  be  round  to  Spithead 
before  long.  So,  the  day  before  yesterday,  a sailor  passing 
through  the  village  told  us  he  had  arrived ; and  so  his  parents 
getting  poorer  and  poorer,  with  his  father  sick,  and  his 
mother  lame,  I thought  it  would  be  best  to  go  to  him  and  tell 
him  of  their  situation,  that,  if  he  pleased,  he  might  come  and 
see  them  once  more  before  they  died.’ — I was  going  to  say, 
‘ God  Almighty  bless  you  for  it !’  but  I cduldn’t,  shipmates  ; 
she  spoke  it  so  plaintively,  that  I felt  summut  rise  in  my  throat 
as  if  I was  choking,  and  I gulped  and  gulped  to  keep  it  down 
till  I was  almost  strangled,  and  she  went  on  : — ‘ So  yesterday 
I walked  all  the  way  to  Portsmouth,  and  went  aboard  the 
frigate  ; but  the  officer  told  me  there  was  no  man  of  the 
name  of  Joyce  upon  the  books.’  ‘ It  was  a d — d lubberly 
thing  !’  says  I,  ‘ and  now  I remembers  it.’ — ‘What,’  says  she, 
‘ what  do  you  mean  ?’  ‘ Oh,  nothing,  my  precious,’  says  I, 
‘ nothing  in  the  world  ;’  for  I thought  the  time  warn’t  come 
for  me  to  own  who  I was  : and  it  fell  slap  across  my  mind 
that  the  doctor’s  boy  who  writ  the  letter  for  me,  had  signa- 
lised my  right-arnest  name  at  the  bottom,  without  saying  one 
word  about  the  purser’s  consarn  of  Sheavehole.  ‘And  so 
you’ve  had  your  voyage  for  nothing,’  says  I,  ‘and  now  you’re 
homeward-bound  ; and  that’s  the  long  and  the  short  on  it. 
Well,  my  precious,  I’m  on  liberty  ; and  as  ould  Martin  did 
me  a kindness  when  I was  a boy,  why,  I’ll  bring  up  for  a few 
hours  at  his  cottage,  and  have  a bit  of  a confab  consarning 
ould  times.’  And  the  young  woman  seemed  mightily  pleased 

about  it ; so  that  by  the  time  we  got  to , I’m  blessed  if,  in 

all  due  civility,  we  warn’t  as  thick  as  two  Jews  on  a pay-day. 
Well,  we  landed  from  the  craft,  and  away  we  made  sail  in 
consort  for  ould  dad’s  cottage ; and  I’m  blessed  if  every 
thing  didn’t  look  as  familiar  to  me  as  when  I was  a 
young  scamp  of  a boy ! But  I never  said  not  nothing ; and  so  she 
knocks  at  the  door,  and  my  heart  went  thump,  thump, — by  the 
hookey ! shipmates,  but  it  was  just  as  I’ve  seen  a bird  try  to 
burst  out  of  its  cage.  Presently  a voice  sings  out,  ‘Who’s 
there?’ — and  such  a voice! — I never  heard  a fiddle  more 
sweeterer  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life — ‘ Who’s  there?’  says 
the  voice,  in  regard  of  its  being  night,  about  four  bells  in  the 
first  watch.  ‘ Its  Maria,’  says  my  convoy. — ‘ And  Jack  Sheave- 
hole,’ says  I.  ‘Heave  ahead,  my  cherub;  give  us  a clear  gang- 
way and  no  favour.’  ‘ Oh,  Maria,  have  you  brought  him  with 
you?’  said  a young  woman,  opening  the  door;  and,  by  the 
light  she  held  in  her  hand,  showed  a face  as  beautiful — I’m 
d — d if  ever  they  carved  such  a figure-head  as  that  in  any 
dock-yard  in  the  world!’  ‘ Have  you  brought  him  with  you?’ 
says  she,  looking  at  me,  and  smiling  so  sweetly,  that  it  took 
me  all  aback,  with  a bobble  of  a sea  running  on  my  mind  that 
made  my  ideas  heave  and  set  like  a Dutch  fisherman 
on  the  Dogger-bank.  ‘No,’  says  Maria,  with  a mournful 
sough,  just  as  the  wind  dies  arter  a gale — ‘ No;  there  was  no 
such  person  on  board  the  frigate,  and  I have  had  my  journey 
for  nothing.’  ‘Nonsense!’  says  the  other,  ‘you  want  to  play 
us  some  trick.  I know  this  is  he;’  and  she  pointed  to  me. 
‘Lord  love  your  heart!’  says  I,  plucking  up  courage — 
for  I’d  flattened  in  forud,  and  fallen  off  so  as  to  fill  again — 
‘Lord  love  your  heart!  I’d  be  any  thing  or  any  body  to  please 
you,’  says  I;  ‘ but  my  name,  d’ye  mind,  is  Jack  Sheavehole, 
at  your  sarvice,  in  all  due  civility.  But  let  us  come  to  an 
anchor,  and  then  we  can  overhaul  the  consarn  according  to 
Hamilton  Moore.’  So  goes  in;  and  there  sat  my  poor  ould 
mother  by  the  remains  of  a fire,  moored  in  the  same  arm-chair 
I had  seen  her  in  ten  years  afore,  and  by  her  side  was  an  ould 
wheezing  cat  that  I had  left  a kitten;  and,  though  the  cabin- 
gear  warn’t  any  very  great  shakes,  every  tiring  was  as  clean  as 
if  they’d  just  washed  the  decks.  ‘Yo-hoy,  dame!’  says  I, 

‘ how  do  you  weather  the  breeze  ?’  ‘ Is  that  my  John  V says 

she,  shipping  her  barnacles  on  her  nose,  like  the  jaws  of  a 
spanker  boom  on  the  saddle ; and  then  Maria  brings  up  along- 
side of  her,  and  spins  the  yarn  about  her  passage  to  Ports- 
mouth, boarding  the  frigate,  finding  that  she  was  out  in  her 
reckoning,  and  her  return  with  me  ; and  ould  dad,  who  was 
in  his  hammock  in  the  next  berth,  would  have  the  door  open 
to  hear  it  all.  And  I felt  so  happy,  and  they  looked  so  down- 
cast and  sorrowful,  that  I m blessed  if  I could  stand  it  any 
longer;  so  I seizes  Susan  round  the  neck,  and  pays  out  a kiss 
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s iong  as  the  main-t’-bowline,  ’till  she  hadn’t  breath  to  say 
“don’t;’  and  then  I grapples  ’em  all  round,  sarving  out  hugs 
and  kisses  to  all  hands,  even  to  the  ould  cat ; and  I danced 
round  the  chairs  and  tables  so,  that  some  o’  the  neighbours 
came  running  in;  and,  ‘Blow  me  tight!’  says  I,  ‘side  out  for 
a bend ; here  I am  again,  all  square  by  the  lifts  and  braces !’ 
— and  then  I sings, 

‘Here  I am,  poor  Jack, 

Just  come  home  from  sea. 

With  shiners  in  my  sack — 

;and  I whips  out  a handful  of  guineas  from  my  jacket  pocket, 
and  shows  ’em, — 

Pray  what  d’ye  think  of  me  V 
‘What  I mother,’  says  I,  ‘ don’t  you  know  me?  Why,  I’m 
your  true  and  lawful  son,  Jack  Joyce,  though  arter  I run 
away,  the  purser  made  twice-laid  of  it,  and  christened  me 
Sheavehole,  in  regard  of  his  Maj'esty  liking  to  name  his  own 
children.  Never  say  die,  ould  woman  I there’s  plenty  o’  shot 
in  the  locker.  And  come,  lasses,’  says  I to  the  ypung  ’uns, 
‘ one  on  you  stand  cook  o’  the  mess  ; ‘ and  I empties  my  bag 
on  the  floor,  and  away  rolled  the  combustibles,  matches, 
and  mutton,  and  mousetraps,  and  all,  scampering  about  like 
liberty  boys  arter  a six  months’  cruise ; and  I picks  up  the 
bladder  o’  rum,  and  squeezes  a good  drain  into  a tea  cup, 
and  hands  it  to  the  ould  woman,  topping  up  her  lame  leg 
while  she  drinks.  And  my  eyes  ! there  was  a precious  shindy 
that  night : the  ould  ones  were  almost  dying  with  joy,  and 
the  young  ’uns  had  a fit  o’  the  doldrums  with  pleasure.  So  I 
gets  the  big  pot  under  weigh,  and  shoves  in  both  legs  o’  mut- 
ton, and  a full  allowance  of  turnips,  and  I sarves  out  the 
grog  between  the  squalls ; and  auld  dad  blowed  a whiff  o’ 
bacca,  and  mother  payed  away  at  the  snuff;  and  nobody 
warn’t  never  happy  if  we  warn’t  happy  that  night.  Well, 
we’d  a glorious  tuck-out  o’  mutton,  wi’  plenty  of  capers;  and 
arter  that  I stows  the  ould  woman  in  alongside  o’  dad,  kisses 
the  girls  in  course,  and  then  takes  possession  o’  the  arm- 
chair, where  I slept  as  sound  as  a jolly  on  sentry.” 


COURAGE  AND  GENEROSITY  OF  A 
BRITISH  SAILOR. 

Sir  Timothy  Standfast  received  his  title  from  a foreign 
Court.  Being  a younger  brother,  he  went  in  early  youth  to 
sea,  rose  to  the  rank  of  Post  Captain,  and  for  a short  time 
commanded  a small  squadron  of  frigates.  At  this  juncture 
his  elder  brother  died,  he  retired  from  the  naval  service,  took 
possession  of  his  patrimonial  estate,  and  became  a country  gen- 
tleman. After  being  some  time  at  sea,  Jonathan  his  servant, 
was  pressed  on  board  a man-of-war,  where  his  seaman-like 
conduct  gave  much  satisfaction  to  his  officers,  ppticularly 
feo  Captain  Standfast,  who  was  so  pleased  with  him  that  he 
made  him  captain  of  his  barge. 

One  day  the  Captain  and  Jonathan  were  on  shore,  and 
their  own  boat  which  was  to  take  them  on  board  not  being 
arrived,  they  hired  one  for  the  purpose.  On  coming  along- 
side of  the  ship,  the  boat  drifted  astern  ; a rope  was  hanging 
over  the  side,  Captain  Standfast  stretched  out  his  hand  to  lay 
hold  of  it,  but  he  overbalanced  himself  and  his  head  struck 
against  the  ship’s  side,  he  fell  into  the  water,  and  sunk  ! 

A general  cry  echoed  round  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  Nep- 
tune splashed  into  the  water,  leaping  with  buoyant  springs 
and  turning  eagerly  round  his  head.  Jonathan  sprang  to  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  gazing  with  an  eagle’s  eye,  but  he  saw  only 
the  ripling  of  the  sullen  plunge  which  still  rested  on  his  oar. 
The  captain  slowly  rose — Jonathan  darkly  sav/  his  rising 
form,  threw  himself  forward  with  a splash  into  the  deep,  and 
with  a few  dashing  sweeps,  reached  the  object  of  his  solici- 
tude ; and  at  the  same  instant,  he  and  Neptpne,  cheered  by 
the  shouts  of  the  crew,  seized  their  beloved  master.  The 
captain  soon  recovered. 

“ My  lad,”  said  the  captain  to  him,  as  he  entered  the  cabin, 
“ you  have  done  me  a service ; I am  sensible  of  it,  and  I wish 
to  reward  you.  Take  this  (a  urse  with  a few  guineas),  but 


remember,  that  is  not  all : I have  a liking  for  you,  and  I shall 
not  forget  you.’’  The  captain’s  hand  was  extended,  but  not 
so  Jonathan’s  hand,  which  was  shrunk  to  his  side.  “ Take 
it,”  said  the  captain,  rising,  “ no  delicacy — you  deserve  more.’ 
Jonathan’s  hand  still  kept  its  position.  “What  1 do  you  re- 
fuse it  ? I desire  you  to  receive  it : obey  my  orders.” 

Jonathan  knew  how  to  obey.  He  stretched  out  his  hands,  « 
and  the  money  was  put  into  it.  Jonathan  looked  at  the  purse , j 
and  then  at  the  captain — but  such  a look  ! To  bestow  a mer-  i 
cenary  reward  on  a person  of  a generous  temper,  who  does  a 1 
generous  action  to  one  who  is  beloved  or  respected,  is  to  pierce*^ 
his  heart  with  sorrow.  j 

Something  rose  in  the  honest  fellow’s  throat  with  a suflbca-  ( 
ting  sensation,  and  a moistened  suffusion  dimmed  his  sight,  j 
He  turned  round  in  silence  to  depart,  and  at  the  cabin  door  j 
he  paused  for  a moment,  dashed  the  purse  on  the  floor,  and  ; 
with  swinging  arms  and  lengthened  strides,  sought  the  deck. 

“ Call  that  fellow  back,”  said  the  captain  to  a midshipman 
who  was  in  the  cabin. 

Jonathan  stood  before  him,  and  in  a moment  the  captain’s 
displeasure  melted  into  tenderness.  “ I see,  my  lad,”  saida 
he,  “that  a seaman  has  feeling  as  well  as  an  admiral.  If  l| 
continue  to  like  you,  and  if  you  continue  to  like  me,  our 
future  fortune  is  knit  together.  Remember  this,  my  lad, 
(‘give  him,’ said  he  to  his  servant,  ‘ a bottle  of  rum.’)  Go 
and  make  merry  with  your  messmates.” 

“I  will,  sir,”  said  Jonathan,  whose  heart  rose  to  the  elevated 
point  of  joy  ; “we  shall  drink  your  health  and  long  life;  added 
le,  “this  is  using  me  like  a man— I will  follow  you  to  the 
world’s  end ;”  and  the  honest  fellow,  as  he  departed,  poked 
the  corner  of  his  jacket  into  each  eye. 
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We  were  within  a few  days  of  our  destination,  and  were! 
rolling  down  the  trades,  when,  at  six  in  the  morning,  a strangejl 
sail  was  discovered  on  our  starboard  quarter,  apparently  in^: 
chase  of  us ; we  immediately  hauled  to  the  wind.  This  ma-| 
noeuvre  disenchanted  the  golden  visions  of  the  stranger,  andff 
finding  us  likely  to  prove  an  awkward  customer,  he  likewise! 
hauled  upon  a bow  line.  The  chase  now  began.  The  lower  it 
yards  of  the  pursued  (evidently  a man-of-war  brig)  could  only| 
be  seen  from  the  main-top ; but  her  manoeuvres,  and  the  cutii 
of  her  sails,  at  once  announced  her  nation.  As  the  sun  rose! 
in  the  heavens,  the  wind  increased,  and  we  had  ahead  yi 
gained  considerably  on  the  chase,  when  she  was  under  the 
necessity  of  reefing,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  squalls  and  I 
fiery  trade  wind.  This  was  just  the  weather  in  which  the  old  , 
Pompee  shone  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  we  hailed  the 
increasing  gusts  with  pleasure.  All  hands  were  kept  upon  j 
deck  ready  to  shorten  sail  at  an  instant’s  notice.  The  brig| 
being  to  windv/ard  was  a certain  guide  to  us  as  to  the  strength  j 
of  the  squalls,  and  we  were  prepared  to  act  accordingly.  Byi 
noon  we  had  her  hull  up  from  the  deck;  she  carried  on  most| 
nobly  ; her  spars  bent  like  bows  before  she  yielded  to  the  i 
blast.  As  soon  as  her  topsails  were  observed  coming  down L 
every  man  was  on  the  alert,  and  the  instant  the  squall  struck' 
us,  the  top-gallants  ails  were  furled,  and  the  topsails  down  m 
a trice.  The  moment  its  force  was  expended,  up  they  flew  to| 
the  mast-heads,  and  the  upper  sails  were  again  expanded  j 
to  the  breeze.  It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  soul-sfir‘| 
ring  chase  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  witness.  [ 

The  little  craft  was  clearly  oppressed  ; not  the  vantage  i 
ground  of  a hair’s  breadth  was  lost  on  our  side.  In  one  o{| 
the  heavy  squalls  her  lee  main-top  sheet  was  carried  away,  j 
and  the  sail  fluttered  in  ribands.  We  made  sure  of  our  prey| 
— “She  is  our’s  to  a certainty,” — when  that  certainty  van-j 
ished  by  the  smartness  of  the  Frenchman,  who  in  double*! 
quick  time,  bent  another  main-topsail.  The  Pompee’s  men, 
had  scarcely  taken  in  another  reef,  when  our  skilful  foe  wafij 
observed  sheeting  home  and  hoisting  away  again.  Itrequiredi 
no  great  sagacity  to  discov^er  that  her  commander  was  aprac'j 
tically  good  seaman,  who  knew  full  well  how  to  manage  bn 
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ashing  little  barky.  In  a short  time  away  went  both  his 
)re-top  sail-sheets.  “She  cannot  escape  us  now — it  is  im- 
ossible.’’ — “By  heavens!  he  has  secured  his  canvass  this 
me.  There,  he  is  hauling  home  his  sheets  again.” — “ Well 
jne — gallantly  done,  Johnny  Crapaud  ; the  devil  favours  his 
ivn  offspring.” — “ Blow,  good  breezes,  blow,”  (the  wind  was 
3ginning  to  lull.)  “ Shake  out  a reef  of  the  topsails.” 

And  now  the  fears  of  losing  the  brig  began  to  assume  a 
dpable  form,  as  she  was  observed  to  hold  her  way.  No 
•oner  were  our  men  laid  out  upon  the  topsail-yards,  than 
e brig’s  men  appeared  to  be  occupied  with  the  like  duty. 
He  is  determined  to  give  us  a run  for  it.”  “ Blow  breezes 
ow,”  was  again  heard  murmuring  around  ; and,  by  way  of 
taxing  the  airs  of  heaven,  the  master  and  first-lieutenant 
iiQ  whistling  to  the  wind,  in  tune  something  similar  to  that 
lopted  by  ostlers  to  their  horses.  All  our  whistling  and 
axings  failed  in  propitiating  the  wind  deities.  The  sun  de- 
ned,  the  wind  dropped,  and  the  Frenchman  remained  upon 
e gaining  side  ; there  was  no  moon,  and  the  distance  was  too 
eat  between  us  to  admit  of  the  hope  of  keeping  him  in  sight 
len  night  should  close  in.  The  ship  was  kept  wrapt  full  to 
t on  her  beam,  as  affording  us  the  best  chance  of  seeing  her 
th  the  night-glaases.  Not  a vestige  of  the  chase  could  be 
covered  an  hour  after  sunset.  A further  pursuit  was  con- 
ered  both  hopeless  and  unprofitable  by  the  disappointed 
icers. 

We  expected  the  hammocks  to  be  piped  down,  and  the 
p to  be  kept  on  her  course  again  ; but  Captain  C— had 
uired  too  much  experience  of  our  cunning  adversary’s 
ftings  and  doublings  to  resign,  prematurely,  a quarry  in 
ry  way  worth  our  attention.  The  plan  he  pursued  displayed 
soiind  judgment  that  always  guided  his  conduct  in  cases 
ifficulty  and  uncertainty,  never  failing  at  once  to  inspire 
le,  security,  and  confidence  in  those  around  him.  He  no- 
the  spot  where  he  had  first  fallen  in  with  the  brig,  and 
precise  situation,  when  last  seen  ; and  concluded  that  the 
Frenchman  would  stand  on  under  all  sail  till  nine  o’clock 
tack,  and  bear  up  before  the  wind  to  take  his  original 
tion.  Accordingly,  at  the  hour  he  expected  the  chase  to 
, we  went  about,  and  shortened  sail  to  the  topsails.  The 
d had  previously  fallen  to  a light  breeze.  In  due  time  we 
ed  away  to  meet  him,  on  the  supposed  line  of  his 
se.  All  hands  were  ready  stationed  to  make  sail  in  an 
mt;  the  main-deck  guns  were  cleared  away  ; officers  and 
1 were  peering  in  all  directions,  endeavouring  to  penetrate 
darkness  that  surrounded  the  vessel.  Meanwhile  the 
i ain,  who  had  retired  for  a few  minutes  to  consult  the 
d t,  upon  which  he  had  marked  the  expected  point  of  meet- 
ij  returned  to  the  quarter-deck.  “ Keep  a sharp  look-out 
le  weather  bow,”  said  he;  and  turning  round  to  the  offi- 
added,  “ if  my  conjectures  are  correct,  we  ought  to  be 
; on  board  oflier.” 

.'ake  the  night-glass  forward,  Mr.  B— — — , and  keep 
i ping  the  horizon  about  four  points  on  the  bow.” 

Ay,  ay,  sir.” — But  before  that  officer  had  reached  the 
1 astle,  the  welcome  cry  of  a strange  sail  to  windward  was 
^l  from  the  cat-head.  In  an  instant  the  outlines  of  her 
ded  canvass  were  visible,  standing  forth  in  strong  relief 
the  dark  back-ground  of  a mass  of  vapoury  clouds, 
top -gallants ails  and  foresail  were  speedily  set,  and  the 
ee  in  a line  with  the  stranger.  The  enemy  was  thus 
it  immediately  under  the  muzzle  of  our  guns.  At  the 
dot  he  prudently  let  fly  every  tack  and  sheet,  and  hove 
i e were  equally  expeditious,  and  both  vessels  were  lay- 
^ close,  that  any  attempt  on  the  park  of  the  brig  to  escape 
have  subjected  her  to  certain  destruction.  The  first 
rought  on  board  the  captain,  who  was,  minus  an  arm 
countrymen  on  a former  occasion.  The  prize  was  a 
an-of-war  brig  Le  Pylade,  carrying  sixteen  thirty-two 
carronades,  and  109  men.  She  had  run  success^lly 
lole  of  the  war,  had  just  left  Martinique,  and  was  an 
mt  sailer,  of  which  qualification  we  had  incontestible 
She  had  afforded  us  a chase  that  might  have  inspired 
terested  the  most  fastidious  amateur  in  these  matters, 
esaela  were  so  admirably  managed,  the  possible  loss 
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and  probable  advantages  so  nicely  balanced  on  both  sides, 
that  I do  not  think  either  of  them  could  be  said  to  win  upon 
the  other  in  point  of  skill  during  the  whole  of  the  morning’s 
manoeuvres.  Stratagem  eventually  favoured  us,  and  the  neat 
finale  to  the  pursuit  was  sagaciously  planned  and  successfully 
executed. 

The  under-writers  at  Lloyd’s  had  paid  dearly  for  the  vari- 
ous depredations  of  this  industrious  little  brig.  The  poor 
Frenchman,  it  appeared,  did  not  perceive  us  till  we  were  ac- 
tually alongside  of  him,  and  the  whistlings  of  the  shot  between 
his  masts  dispelled  his  dreams  of  security.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment they  fell  into  our  power,  they  were  congratulating 
themselves  upon  their  escape.  On  looking  over  a log-book 
belonging  to  one  of  the  officers,  in  which  his  hopes  and  fears 
during  the  day  had  been  carefully  registered,  I observed 
that  at  five  o’clock,  when  the  wind  had  fallen  and  the  brig 
appeared  to  have  rather  gained  upon  us,  the  Frenchman  had 
written  down.  “ Dieu  merci,  nous  ne  serons  pas  pris  aujourd 
hui.  Adieu,  Jean  Boull!— adieu,  ros  bif.” 


A NARROW  ESCAPE. 


The  following  account  of  the  surprising  manner  in  which 
a sailor  was  preserved  from  apparently  inevitable  death,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  was  transmitted  in  a letter  from  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Devonport  Guineaman  : — 

“ Some  time  after  my  arrival  in  the  British  factory,  Cape 
Coasta,  on  board  the  Davenport  Guineaman,  I was  sent  for 
by  the  commodore,  who  was  stationed  in  the  Diana  frigate  to 
protect  the  trade  of  the  place  before  mentioned,  and  appointed 
by  him  to  command  a sloop  employed  on  the  service  of  con- 
veying slaves,  teeth,  gums,  and  other  merchandise,  from  the 
companies’  factories,  situated  several  hundred  miles  up  the 
river  Congo,  down  to  the  principal  depot  at  the  Cape.  The 
sloop  carried  six  swivels,  and  was  manned  with  nine  negroes 
and  two  north  country  seamen,  named  Johnson  and  Camp- 
bell, the  former  of  whom  was  my  mate.  After  receiving 
orders  relative  to  the  duty  in  which  I was  employed,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  voyage,  and  had  navigated  nearly  fifty  leagues 
up  the  country,  when  one  morning  the  breeze  died  away  sud- 
denly, and  we  were  compelled,  by  a strong  current  running 
against  us,  to  drop  anchor  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the 
shore.  In  this  situation  the  sloop  remained  for  three  days, 
during  which  time  the  circumstance  fell  out  I am  about  to 
communicate — circumstances  so  improbable  in  themselves, 
so  marvellous,  as  almost  to  border  on  impossibility,  but  never- 
theless declared  by  me,  as  a spectator,  to  be  a reality.  To 
resume  my  narrative — the  bosom  of  the  deep  appeared,  as  it 
does  in  these  parts,  while  the  calm  prevails,  extremely  tran- 
quil, and  the  heat  which  was  intolerable,  had  made  us  so  lan- 
guid, that  almost  a general  wish  overcame  us,  on  the 
approach  of  the  evening,  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of  Congo ; 
however,  myself  and  Johnson  were  deterred  from  it  from  the 
apprehension  of  sharks,  many  of  which  we  had  observed  in 
the  progress  of  our  voyage,  and  those  enormously  large.  At 
length  Campbell  alone,  who  had  been  making  too  free  with 
his  liquor  case,  was  obstinately  bent  on  going  overboard,  and 
although  we  used  every  means  in  our  power  to  persuade  him 
to  the  contrary,  dashed  into  the  watery  element. 

“ He  had  swam  some  distance  from  the  vessel,  when  we  on 
the  deck  discovered  an  alligator,  making  towards  him  from 
behind  a rock  that  stood  a short  distance  from  the  shore.  His 
escape  I now  considered  impossible,  his  destruction  inevitable, 
and  I applied  to  Johnson  to  know  how  we  should  act,  who, 
like  myself,  affirmed  the  impossibility  to  save  him,  and  in- 
stantly seized  a carbine  to  shoot  the  poor  fellow  before  he  fell 
into  the  jaws  of  the  monster.  I did  not,  however,  consent  to 
this,  but  waited  with  horror  the  tragedy  we  anticipated  : yet 
willing  to  do  all  in  my  power,  I ordered  the  boat  to  be  hoisted, 
and  we  fired  tv/o  shot  at  the  approaching  alligator,  but  with- 
out effect,  for  they  glided  over  his  scaly  covering  like  hail- 
stones on  a tiled  penthouse,  and  the  progress  of  the  creature 
was  by  no  means  impeded.  The  report  of  the  piece,  and  the 
noise  of  the  blacks  in  the  sloop,  made  Campbell  acquainted 
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with  his  danger  : he  saw  the  creature  making  for  him,  and  with 
all  the  strength  and  skill  he  was  master  of,  made  for  the  shore. 
Now  the  moment  arrived  in  which  a scene  was  exhibited  be- 
yond the  power  of  my  humble  pen  perfectly  to  describe.  On 
approaching  within  a very  short  distance  of  some  canes  and 
shrubs  which  covered  the  bank,  while  closely  pursued  by  the 
alligator,  a fierce  and  ferocious  tiger  sprang  towards  him,  at 
the  instant  the  jaws  of  his  first  enemy  were  extended  to  de- 
vour him.  At  this  awful  moment  Campbell  was  preserved. 
The  eager  tiger,  by  overleaping  him,  encountered  the 
gripe  of  the  amphibious  monster.  ^ A conflict  ensued  between 
them ; the  water  was  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  tiger, 
whose  efforts  to  tear  the  scaly  covering  of  the  alligator  were 
unavailingj  while  the  latter  had  also  the  advantage  of  keep* 
ing  his  adversary  under  water,  by  which  the  victory  was  pre- 
sently obtained,  for  the  tiger’s  death  was  now  effected ; they 
both  sank  to  the  bottom,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  the  alligator, 
Campbell  was  recovered,  and  instantly  conveyed  on  board. 
He  spoke  not  while  in  the  boat,  though  his  danger  had  per- 
fectly sobered  him ; but  the  moment  he  leaped  on  the  deck, 
fell  upon  his  knees  and  returned  thanks  to  that  Providence 
who  had  so  protected  him;  and,  what  is  more  singular,  from 
that  moment  to  the  time  I am  writing,  he  has  never  been 
seen  the  least  intoxicated,  nor  has  he  been  heard  to  utter  a 
single  oath.  If  ever  there  was  a perfectly  reformed  being  in 
the  universe,  Campbell  is  the  man.” 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  UNIFORM  OF  THE  NAVY. 

Some  old  admirals,  at  one  of  their  clubs,  resolved  “ that  a 
uniform  dress  is  useful  and  necessary  for  commissioned  offi- 
cers, agreeable  to  the  practice  of  other  nations and  a depu- 
tation was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  then 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Admiral  Forbes  was  finally 
selected  for  this  office.  He  was  shown  into  a room  surrounded 
with  dresses.  On  being  asked  what  he  thought  most  appro- 
priate, he  said,  “ One  with  red  and  blue,  or  blue  and  red,  as 
these  were  our  national  colours.”  “No,”  replied  his  grace, 
“ the  king  has  settled  it  otherwise  ; he  saw  my  duchess  riding 
in  the  park  a few  days  ago,  in  a habit  of  blue  faced  with  white, 
which  took  the  fancy  ofhis  majesty,  and  he  orderedit  to  be  the 
uniform  of  the  royal  navy;  and  in  1748,  it  was  established 
accordingly.  Red  has  now  superseded  the  white,  and  thus  his 
late  majesty  William  IV.  has  restored  to  us  our  national 
colours. 


COPY  OF  HENRY  ELLARD’S  NARRATIVE  OF  THE 
LOSS  OF  HIS  MAJESTY’S  SCHOONER,  FELIX, 
DATED  OFF  SANTANDER. 


downwards,  and  fired  a number  of  guns  in  distress;  but  ntf 
assistance  attempted  to  come  near  us,  though  a French  brig,  a.* I 
we  have  since  heard,  and  several  American  merchantmen  f 
offered  to  assist  us,  but  the  authorities  of  Santander  would  noi^ 
permit  them  to  come  near  us.  We  stood  in  this  state  all  the  nighi  ! 
of  the  20th:  the  gale  continually  increasing.  On  the  21st,  w«i| 
hove  eight  guns  over-board,  the  sea  running  so  high,  that  ii 
washed  our  boat  overboard,  together  with  a great  number  m 
our  hands,  no  one  remaining  on  deck  but  what  was  lashed  t(' 
different  parts  of  the  ship,  in  which  we  stood  until  the  22nd, 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  the  sea  running  mountains  high 
nothing  but  death  before  our  eyes.  The  captain,  Lieutenan, 
Mitchel,  the  pilot,  and  myself,  were  all  that  could  be  seei 
aboard;  the  bulwarks  being  all  stove  in,  we  were  lashed  to  thi' 
ring-bolts,  on  the  quarter-deck,  the  sea  flying  over  us  ever^^ 
instant.  About  twelve,  a sea  carried  away  our  mast  and  bowsprit.'! 
so  that  nothing  remained  but  clear  decks  and  a bare  hull;  wela^! 
lashed  until  two  in  the  morning,  when  a sea  parted  our  cablelt 
so  that  we  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I spoke  to  Captaii 
Cameron,  and  persuaded  him  to  jump  overboard,  that  ii 
five  minutes  we  should  all  be  to  pieces  on  the  beach,  and  killed 
by  the  wreck;  we  immediately  unlashed  ourselves,  and  jumpei 
overboard,  where  I held  Captain  Cameron  by  the  head  for  som; 
time,  until  the  pilot  or  Mr.  Mitchel  laid  hold  of  me  by  the  leg’ 
at  which  time  I was  obliged  to  let  go  Mr.  Cameron,  to  clea  i 
myself;  at  length  a sea  hove  me  on  shore,  where  I crawled  upo  f'| 
my  hands  and  knees,  not  being  able  to  walk,  until  I was  clea  ^ 
of  the  sea,  where  I lay  until  half-past  six  the  next  morninn 
almost  dead,  no  person  being  there  to  assist  me.  I rose,  an  ■ 
went  towards  the  hiUs,  but  being  so  weak  from  the  blood  I lost, 
from  dreadful  wounds  I received  on  my  head  and  seven  r 
parts  of  my  body,  that  I could  not  go  any  farther.  At  ^ngt  | 
a Spaniard  took  me  up,  and  dragged  me  to  his  house  where^ 
lay  for  some  time  bleeding;  at  night  they  sent  for  a doctor,  wbT 
dressed  my  wounds  and  ordered  me  to  be  put  to  bed.  In  'thlli 
situation  I lay  several  days,  until  I was  a little  recovered,  whe  i 
they  took  me,  from  thence,  and  put  me  in  prison,  where 
remain,  naked,  half  starved  to  death,  and  eaten  up  with  dii| 
and  vermin— no  one  to  assist  me.  The  English  agent  was  onc| 
there  to  see  me,  and  told  me  he  could  not  assist  me,  as  the  Spani8| 
government  had  me  in  their  charge,  and  only  allows  flve-pencj' 
per  day,  which  scarce  keeps  me  alive.  I should  be  happy  tot ij 
able  to  relate  verbally  to  you  all  this,  but  I am  afraid  '.it  will  1 1 
a long  time,  as  I am  kept  so  closely  confined.  I should  hay- 
1 sent  you  this  account  before  now,  but  had  no  opportunity : M 
length  a friend  has  offered  to  deliver  this  to  our  ambassador^® 
Lisbon,  to  have  it  sent  to  you.”  1 1 

============  ^ 

THE  MEETING  OF  SHIPS.  Y 

BY  T.  MOORE. 


“ Honoured  Captain, — I take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  these  ^ 
few  lines,  to  inform  you  of  our  misfortune  of  being  cast  away  . 
in  your  schooner,  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  January  last,  between  i 
twelve  and  three  in  the  morning,  on  the  coast  that  lies  opposite  j 
the  fort,  at  the  entrance  of  Santander,  where  every  soul  perished 
but  me,  being  seventy -nine  in  number,  including  nine  prisoners 
that  we  got  exchanged,  being  sent  here  for  them  as  cartel.  We 
arrived  here  on  the  18th,  got  our  prisoners  onboard  on  the  19  th, 
after  twelve,  when  it  come  on  to  blow  so  strong  right  in  the 
harbour,  that  we  could  not  put  to  sea,  being  obliged  to  anchor 
under  the  fort,  from  which  they  hailed  us,  ordering  us  to  put  to  sea. 
We  told  them  we  could  not,  as  the  wind  was  right  in  the  harbour; 
that  if  we  did,  we  should  be  in  great  danger,  as  the  weather 
looked  bad,  and  the  wind  was  right  dead  on  the  shore.  They 
told  us  if  we  did  not  go  out  immediately,  they  would  fire  into  us, 
which  they  did  about  eight  o’clock,  and  at  twelve  in  the  night 
gave  us  another  shot  ; at  four  in  the  morning  a third,  it  then 
blowing  a gale;  and  at  eight  in  the  morning  fired  again  on  us, 
so  was  forced  to  weigh  anchor,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  out, 
the  wind  blowing  so  strong  from  the  N.W.  with  a terrible  sea, 
which  obliged  us  to  anchor  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  the  sea 
breaking  over  us  every  instant,  and  the  gale  stiff  increasing. 
We  rode  out  all  that  day  in  the  greatest  danger,  was  forced  to 
haul  down  our  cartel  flag,  and  hoisted  the  English  flag,  union 


When  o’er  the  silent  seas  alone. 

For  days  and  nights  we’ve  cheerless  gone, 
Oh  ! they  who’ve  felt  it  know  how  sweet. 
Some  sunny  morn,  a ship  to  meet. 

» * * * 
Then  sails  are  back’d — we  nearer-come— 
IGnd  words  are  said  of  friends  and  home; 
And  soon,  too  soon,  we  part  with  pain, 

To  sail  o’er  silent  seas  again. 


A SAILOR’S  OPINION  OF  KING  SOLOMON.;^ 

Two  sailors  were  one  day  disputing  on  hoard  his  maj^tj 
ship  Abundance,  off  Woolwich,  respecting  the  wisdom  ot  iU 
Solomon  ; and  after  having  made  some  and  ^ 

singular  remarks  on  this  mighty  monarch,  one  ot  tbem  c o 
his  argument  as  follows : “ Why,  Jack,  you  may  talk  till  t 
tongue  drops  out  of  your  wooden  head  ; but  I ^ 

perhaps  neither  you  nor  King  Solomon  ever  knew;  tW, 
that,  shiver  my  timbers,  but  the  times  are  so  altered,  that 
he  was  now  alive,  he  would  not  know  a jib-hoom  -rom  P ^ 
lantern.’* 
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BATTLE  OFF  CAPE  ST.  VINCENT. 

Before  the  glorious  action  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  early  in 
1797,  the  name  of  Nelson -was  hardly  known  to  the  English 
public  ; but  from  the  activity,  talents,  and  zeal,  which  he  had 
so  eminently  and  constantly  displayed  during  a long  course  of 
services  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  feared  and  respected 
throughout  Italy.  At  this  time  a letter  came  to  him,  directed 
‘‘Horatio  Nelson,  Genoa;”  and  the  writer,  when  asked  how 
le  could  direct  it  so  vaguely,  replied,  “ Sir,  there  is  but  one 
Horatio  Nelson  in  the  world.”  At  Genoa,  in  particular,  where 
le  had  so  long  been  stationed,  and  where  the  nature  of  his  duty 
irst  led  him  to  continual  disputes  with  the  government,  and 
ifterwards  compelled  him  to  stop  the  trade  of  the  port,  he  was 


equally  respected  by  the  doge  and  by  the  people;  for,  while  he 
maintained  the  rights  and  interests  of  Great  Britain  with 
becoming  firmness,  he  tempered  the  exercise  of  power  with 
courtesy  and  humanity,  wherever  duty  would  permit.  “ Had 
all  my  actions,”  said  he,  writing  at  this  time  to  his  wife,  “ been 
gazetted,  not  one  fortnight  would  have  passed,  during  the  whole 
war,  without  a letter  from  me.  One  day  or  other  I will  have  a 
long  gazette  to  myself,  I feel  that  such  an  opportunity  will  be 
given  me.  I cannot,  if  I am  in  the  field  of  glory,  be  kept  out  of 
sight;  wherever  there  is  anything  to  be  done,  there  Providence 
is  sure  to  direct  my  steps.” 

These  hopes  and  anticipations  were  soon  to  be  fulfilled. 
Nelson’s  mind  had  long  been  irritated  and  depressed  by  the 
fear  that  a general  action  would  take  place  before  he  could 
join  the  fleet.  At  length  he  sailed  from  Porto  Ferrajo  with  a 
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nvoy  for  Gibraltar,  and  having  reached  that  place,  proceedec 
the  westward  m search  of  the  admiral.  Off  the  mouth  of  tin 
raits  he  fell  m with  the  Spanish  fleet;  and,  on  the  13th  o 
bmary  reaching  the  station  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  commii 
lated  this  intelligence  to  Sir  John  Jervis.  He  was  nov 
■ected  to  shift  his  broad  pendant  on  board  the  Captain 
’■enty-four,  Captain  E.  W.  Miller;  and  before  sunset,  the 
nal  was  made  to  prepare  for  action,  and  to  keep  du- 
g the  night  in  close  order.  At  day-break  the  enemv 
s m sight.  The  British  force  consisted  of  two  ships  of 
J hundred  guns,  two  of  ninety-eight,  two  of  ninety,  eight 
■seventy-four,  and  one  sixty-four;  fifteen-^of  the  line  in  all- 
h four  frigates,  a sloop,  and  a cutter.  The  Spaniards  had 
5 lour-decker,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  guns;  six  three 

twelve;  two  eighty-fours : eighteen 

i/i  0*  Ou. 


seventy-fours;  in  all,  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line,  with  tea 
frigates  and  a brig.  Their  admiral,  D.  Joseph  de  Cordova,  had 
learnt  from  an  American,  on  the  5th,  that  the  English  had 
only  nine  ships,  which  was  indeed  the  case  when  his  informer 
had  seen  them;  for  a reinforcement  of  five  ships  from  England, 
under  Admiral  Parker,  had  not  then  joined,  and  the  Culloden 
had  parted  company.  Upon  this  information,  the  Spanish 
commander,  instead  of  going  into  Cadiz,  as  was  his  intention 
when  he  sailed  from  Carthagena,  determined  to  seek  an  enemy 
so  inferior  in  force;  and  relying,  with  fatal  confidence,  upon  the 
American  account,  he  suffered  his  ships  to  remain  too  far  dis- 
persed, and  in  some  disorder.  When  the  morning  of  the  14th 
broke,  and  discovered  the  English  fleet,  a fog  for  some  time 
concealed  their  number.  That  fleet  had  heard  their  signal 
guns  during  the  night,  the  weather  being  fine  though  thick  and 
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hazy,  soon  after  daylight  they  were  seen  very  much  scattered, 
while  the  British  ships  were  in  a compact  little  body.  The 
look-out  ship  of  the  Spaniards  fancying  that  her  signal  was  dis- 
regarded, because  so  little  notice  seemed  to  be  taken  of  it,  made 
another  signal  that  the  English  force  consisted  of  forty  sail  of  the 
line.  The  captain  afterwards  said  he  did  this  to  rouse  the  admiral ; 
it  had  the  effect  of  perplexing  him  and  alarming  the  whole  fleet. 
The  absurdity  of  such  an  act  shows  what  was  the  state  of  the 
Spanish  navy  under  that  miserable  government,  by  which  Spain 
was  so  long  oppressed  and  degraded,  and  finally  betrayed.  In 
reality,  the  general  incapacity  of  the  naval  officers  was  so  weU 
known,  that  in  a pasquinade,  which  about  this  time  appeared 
at  Madrid,  wherein  the  different  orders  of  the  state  were 
advertised  for  sale,  the  greater  part  of  the  sea  officers,  with  all 
their  equipments,  were  offered  as  a gift;  and  it  was  added,  that 


they  put  about,  took  to  flight,  and  did  not  appear  again  in  the 
action  till  its  close.  The  admiral  was  now  able  to  direct  his 
attention  to  the  enemy’s  main  body,  which  was  still  superior 
in  number  to  his  whole  fleet,  and  greatly  so  in  weight  of 
metal.  He  made  signal  to  take  succession.  Nelson,  whose 
station  was  in  the  rear  of  the  British  line,  perceived  that  the 
Spaniards  were  bearing  np  before  the  wind,  with  an  intention 
of  forming  their  line,  going  large,  and  joining  their  separated 
ships  ; or  else,  of  getting  off  without  an  engagement.  To 
prevent  either  of  these  schemes,  he  disobeyed  the  signal 
without  a moment’s  hesitation,  and  ordered  his  ship  to  be 
wore.  This  at  once  brought  him  into  action  with  the  San- 
tissima  Trinidad,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six,  the  San  Joseph, 
one  hundred  and  twelve,  the  Salvador  del  Mundq,  one  hun.. 
dr«d  and  twelve,  the  San  Nicolas,  eighty,  the  San  Isidro, 


I any  person  who  would  please  to  take  them,  should  receive  i 
1 handsome  gratuity.  When  the  probability  that  Spain  wouli 
I take  part  in  the  war,  as  an  ally  of  Erance,  was  first  contem 
, plated.  Nelson  said  that  their  fleet,  if  it  were  no  better  than  whei 
I it  acted  in  alliance  with  us,  would  soon  be  done  for.” 

I Before  the  enemy  could  form  a regular  order  of  battle,  Si 
J.  Jervis,  by  carrying  a press  of  sail,  came  up  with  them 
passed  through  their  fleet,  then  tacked,  and  thus  cut  off  nin< 
of  their  ships  from  the  main  body.  ’These  ships  attempted 
to  form  on  the  larboard  tack,  either  with  the  design  of  pass 
ing  through  the  British  line,  or  to  leeward  of  it,  and  thu 
rejoining  their  friends.  Only  one  of  them  succeeded  in  thi 
[ attempt ; and  that  only  because  sbe  was  so  covered  witl 
i smoke,  that  her  iaieiition  was  not  discovered  till  she  ha' 
’ reached  the  rear  ; the  others  were  so  warmly  received  tha 


seventy-four,  another  seventy -four,  and  another  first-rate 
Trowbridge,  in  the  Culioden,  immediately  joined,  and  most 
nobly  supported  him ; and  for  nearly  an  hour  did  the  Culioden 
and  Captain  maintain  what  Nelson  called  “ this  apparently, 
but  not  really  unequal  contest — such  was  the  advantage  of 
skill  and  discipline,  and  the  confidence  which  brave  men 
derive  from  them.  The  Blenheim  then  passing  between  them 
and  the  enemy,  gave  them  a respite,  and  poured  in  her  nre 
upon  the  Spaniards.  The  Salvador  del  Mundo  and  San  Isi- 
dro dropped  astern,  and  were  fired  into,  in  a masterly  style> 
by  the  excellent  Capt.  Colliugwood.  The  San  Isidro  strimk; 
and  Nelson  thought  that  the  Salvador  struck  also;  “butCol- 
lingwood,”  says  he,  “disdaining  theparaue  of  taking  possession 
of  beaten  enemies,  most  gallantly  pushed  up,  with  every  san 
set,  to  save  his  old  Meud  and  messmate,  who  ‘^ras,  to  appeftf' 
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wee,  in  a critical  situation for  the  Captain  was  at  this  time 
jctuallj  fired  upon  by  three  first-rates,  by  the  San  Nicolas, 
ind  by  a seventy-four,  within  about  pistol  shot  of  that  vessel, 
rhe  Blenheim  was  ahead,  the  Culloden  crippled  and  astern, 
jollingwood  ranged  up,  and  hauling  up  his  mainsail  just 
istern,  passed  within  ten  feet  of  the  San  Nicolas,  giving  her 
, most  tremendous  fire,  then  passed  on  for  the  Santissima  Tri- 
lidad.  The  San  Nicolas  luffing  up,  the  San  Joseph  fell  on 
card  her,  and  Nelson  resumed  his  station  abreast  of  them,  and 
lose  alongside.  The  Captain  was  now  incapable  of  farther 
srvice,  either  in  the  line  or  in  the  chase:  she  had  lost  her  fore- 
Dpmast:  not  a sail,  shroud,  or  rope  was  left,  and  her  wheel 
"as  shot  away.  Nelson,  therefore,  directed  Captain  Miller  to 
ut  the  helm  a-starboard,  and  calling  for  the  boarders,  ordered 
lem  to  board. 

Captain  Berry,  who  had  lately  been  Nelson’s  first  lieutenant, 
as  the  first  man  who  leaped  into  the  enemy’s  mizen  chains, 
tiller,  when  in  the  very  act  of  going,  was  ordered  by  Nelson  to 
imain.  Berry  was  supported  from  the  spritsail-yard,  which 
eked  in  the  San  Nicolas’s  main  rigging.  A soldier  of  the 
xty-ninth  broke  the  upper  quarter  gallery  window,  and  jumped 
, followed  by  the  commodore  himself,  and  by  others  as  fast  as 
)S3ibIe.  The  cabin-doors  were  fastened,  and  the  Spanish 
1 Beers  fired  their  pistols  at  them  through  the  window:  the 
or_-  were  soon  forced,  and  the  Spanish  brigadier  fell  while  re- 
ating  to  the  quarter-deck.  Nelson  pushed  on,  and  found 
?rry  in  possession  of  the  poop,  and  the  Spanish  ensign  hauling 
wn.  Pie  passed  on  to  the  forecastle,  where  he  met  two  or 
ree  Spanish  officers,  and  received  their  swords.  The  English 
Te  now  in  full  possession  of  every  part  of  the  ship ; when  a 

0 of  pistols  and  musketry  opened  upon  them  from  the  admi-  j 
's  stern-gallery  of  the  San  Joseph.  Nelson  having  placed  | 
itinels  at  the  different  ladders,  and  ordered  Captain  Miller  to  ^ 
id  more  men  into  the  prize,  gave  orders  for  boarding  that  I 
p from  the  San  Nicolas.  It  w'as  done  in  an  instant,  he  him-  | 
f leading  the  way,  and  exclaiming — “ Westminster  Abbey  or  | 
tory!”  Berry  assisted  him  into  the  main-chains;  and  at  ' 
t moment  a Spanish  officer  looked  over  the  quarter-deck  j 
, and  said  they  surrendered.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  ^ taken,  and  took  two  of  them,  it  may  almost  be  said,  with  his 
the  quarter-deck,  -where  the  Spanish  captain  presented  to  ' own  hand  ; but  because  the  decisive  moment,  which  enabled 

1 his  sword,  and  told  him  the  admiral  was  below,  dying  of : him  to  perform  all  this,  and  by  which  the  action  became  a 
wounds.  There,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  an  enemy’s  first-  , victory,  was  executed  in  neglect  of  orders,  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  at  his  peril.  Earl  St.  Vincent  deserved  his  earldom; 
but  it  is  not  to  the  honour  of  those  by  whom  titles  were  dis- 


while  the  loss  on  board  the  Spanish  ships  that  were  taken, 
amounted  to  double  that  number. 

As  soon  as  the  action  was  discontinued,  Nelson  went  on 
board  the  admiral’s  ship.  Sir  John  Jervis  received  him  on 
the  quarter-deck,  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  said  he  could  not 
sufficiently  thank  him.  For  this  victory  the  commander-in- 
chief was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Earl  St.  Vincent.  In  the 
official  letter  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  Nelson  was  not  mentioned. 
It  is  said,  that  the  admiral  had  seen  an  instance  of  the  ill 
consequence  of  such  selections,  after  Lord  Howe’s  victory ; 
and,  therefore,  would  not  name  any  individual,  thinking  it 
proper  to  speak  to  the  public  only  in  terms  of  general  appro- 
bation. His  private  letter  to  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
was,  with  his  consent,  published,  for  the  first  time,  in  a Life 
of  Nelson,  by  Mr.  Harrison.  Here  it  is  said,  that  Commo- 
dore Nelson,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the  starboard  tack,  took 
the  lead  on  the  larboard,  and  contributed  very  much  to  the 
fortune  of  the  day.”  It  is  also  said,  that  he  boarded  the  two 
Spanish  ships  successive!}’- ; but  the  fact,  that  Nelson  wore 
without  orders,  and  thus  planned  as  well  as  accomplished  the 
victory,  is  not  explicitly  stated.  Perhaps  it  was  thought 
proper  to  pass  over  this  part  of  his  conduct  in  silence,  as  a 
j splendid  fault;  but  such  an  example  is  not  dangerous.  The  an- 
j thor  of  the  work  in  which  this  letter  was  first  made  public,  pro- 
! tests  against  those  over  zealous  friends,  “ who  would  make  the 
, action  rather  appear  as  Nelson’s  battle,  than  that  of  the  iilus- 
: trious  commander-in-chief,  who  derives  from  it  so  deservedly 
his  title.  “ No  man,”  he  says,  “ever  has  less  needed,  or  less 
I desired,  to  strip  a single  leaf  from  the  honoured  wreath  of  any 
' other  hero,  with  the  vain  hope  of  augmenting  his  own,  than 
the  immortal  Nelson  : no  man  ever  more  m,erited  the  whole  of 
that  which  a generous  nation  unanimously  presented  to  Sir 
John  Jervis,  than  the  Earl  St.  Vincent.”  Certainly  Earl.  St. 
Vincent  well  deserved  the  reward  which  he  received  ; hut  it  is 
not  detracting  from  his  merit  to  say,  that  Nelson  is  fully  enti- 
tled to  as  much  fame  from  this  action  as  the  commander-in- 
chief ; not  because  the  brunt  of  the  action  fell  upon  him ; not 
because  he  was  engaged  with  all  the  four  ships  that  -were 


?,  he  received  the  swords  of  the  officers;  giving  them,  as 
•f  were  delivered,  one  by  one,  to  William  Fearney,  one  of  his 
Agamemnon’s,  who,  with  the  utmost  coolness,  put  them  i tributed  in  those  days,  that  Nelson  never  obtained  the  rank 


er  his  arm ; “ bundling  them  up,”  in  the  lively  expression 
lollingwood,  “ with  as  much  composure  as  he  would  have 
le  a faggot,  though  twenty-two  sail  of  their  line  were  still 
lin  gun-shot.”  One  of  his  sailors  came  up,  and,  with  an 
lishman’s  feeling,  took  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  he  might 
soon  have  such  another  place  to  do  it  in,  and  he  was 
•tily  glad  to  see  him  there.  Twenty -four  of  the  Captain’s 
were  killed,  and  fifty-six  wounded;  a fourth  part  of  the 


of  earl  for  either  of  those  victories  which  he  lived  to  e'nioy, 
though  the  one  was  the  most  complete  and  glorious  in  the 
annals  of  naval  history,  and  the  other  the  most  important  in 
its  consequences  of  any  which  was  achieved  during  the  whole 
war.  Nelson,  who,  before  the  action  was  knoAvn  in  England, 
had  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  had  the  order 
of  the  Bath  given  him.  The  sword  of  the  Spanish  rear-admiral, 
which  Sir  John  Jervis  insisted  upon  his  keeping,  he  presented 


sustained  by  the  whole  squadron  falling  upon  this  ship,  j to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Norwich,  saying,  that  he  knew 


I on  received  only  a few  bruises. 

"le  Spaniards  had  still  eighteen  or  nineteen  ships,  which 
suffered  little  or  no  injury:  that  part  of  the  fleet  which  had 
separated  from  the  main  body  in  the  morning  was  now 
ng  up,  and  Sir  John  Jervis  made  signal  to  bring  to.  His  ships 
1 not  have  formed  without  abandoning  those  which  they 
captured,  and  running  to  leeward:  the  Captain  was  lying 
•feet  wreck  on  board  lier  two  prizes;  and  many  of  the  other 
Is  vr-jie  so  hafered  in  ilieir  masts  and  rigging,  as  to  be 
ly  unmanageable.  The  Spanish,  meantime,  according  to 
fficial  account,  being  altogether  undecided  in  his  own 
on  respecting  the  state  of  the  fleet,  inquired  of  his  cap- 
whether  it  was  proper  to  renew  the  action:  nine  of 
answered  expliciti}'-,  that  it  was  not;  others  replied, 
it  was  expedient  to  delay  the  business.  The  Pelayo  and 
i^rincipe  Conquistador  were  the  only  ships  that  were  for 
ng. 

this  engagement  four  vessels  were  taken,  two  of  which 
0d  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns  each  : one  eighty-four, 
Dne  seventy-four.  On  board  the  British  fleet  the  loss 
inted  to  about  three  hundred,  in  killed  and  wounded  i 


no  place  where  it  could  give  him  or  his  family  more  pleasure  to 
have  it  kept,  than  in  the  capital  city  of  the  county  where  he 
was  born.  The  freedom  of  that  city  was  voted  him  on  this 
occasion.  But  of  all  the  numerous  congratulations  which  he 
received,  none  could  have  affected  him  with  deeper  delight  than 
tliat  which  came  from  his  venerable  father.  “ I thank  my 
God,”  said  this  excellent  man,  “with  all  the  power  of  a grate- 
ful soul,  for  the  mercies  he  has  most  graciously  bestowed  on 
me  in  preserving  you.  Not  only  my  few  acquaintance  here,  but 
the  people  in  general,  met  me  at  every  corner  with  such  hand- 
some words,  tliat  I was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  public  eye. 
The  height  of  glory  to  wliicu  your  proiessional  judgmeiil-, 
united  with  a proper  degree  of  bravery,  guarded  by  Provi- 
dence, has  raised  you  few  sons,  my  dear  child,  attain  to,  and 
fewer  fathers  live  to  see.  Tears  of  joy  have  involuntarily 
trickled  down  my  furrowed  cheeks:  wlio  could  stand  the  force 
of  such  general  congratulation  ? The  name  and  services  of  Nel- 
son have  sounded  through  this  city  of  Bath — from  the  common 
ballad-singer  to  the  public  theatre.”  The  good  old  man  conclud- 
ed by  telling  him,  that  the  field  of  glory,  in  which  he  had  so  long 
been  conspicuous,  was  still  open,  and  by  giving  him  his  blessing. 
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A TALE  OF  THE  COAST. 


“ That  white-faced  shore, 

Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean’s  roaring  tides.” 


It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a gloomy  day,  in  the  latter 
part  of  November,  wLen,  in  consequence  of  a signal  made, 
that  a suspicious  sail  was  seen  off  the  coast,  as  if  waiting  for 

the  flowing  of  the  tide  in  the  dark,  Lieutenant had 

given  orders  to  man  his  favourite  galley,  and  proceed  in  q^uest 
of  the  stranger.  The  crew  had  been  carefully,  thou^  to 
appearance,  hastily  selected  from  those  inured  to  service,  and 
bearing  a character  for  intrepidity,  some  of  whom  had  been 
the  partners  of  an  enterprise  which  was  ever  uppermost  in 
^his  mind,  when,  among  the  first  to  board  the  American  fri- 
gate, Chesapeake,  as  a young  midshipman,  he  was  stretched 
on  the  deck  by  a stroke  of  a cutlass  on  the  head.  The  strokes- 
man  of  the  boat,  whose  brawny  arms  had  borne  him,  on  that 
memorable  day,  to  the  cock-pit  of  the  Shannon,  as  soon  as 
the  Americans  had  deserted  their  deck,  and  fled  for  safety 
below,  as  he  now  shipped  the  rudder,  looked  wistfully  in  the 
jWind’s  eye.  The  glance  was  not  unobserved  ; but  the  lieu- 
tenant, apprehensive  that  it  might  be  accompanied  by  some 
remonstrance  (a  liberty  which  Jack  considered  himself  ex- 
clusively privileged  to  take),  quietly  motioned  him  to  go 
forward,  in  order  to  hoist  the  mainsail.  The  boat  being  shoved 
off  the  beach,  after^  pitching  twice  in  the  surf,  rose  trium- 
phantly over  the  third  sea,  which  had  now  exhausted  itself. 
In  a moment  the  sail  was  hoisted,  she  instantly  gathered 
way,  and  stood  ofi  in  a lateral  direction  from  the  shore. 

The  men  seated  themselves  regularly  on  the  thwarts,  and 
the  strokesman,  after  reeving  the  main-sheet  through  the 
fair  leader  abaft,  sat  with  it  in  his  hand  in  such  a position  on 
the  after  thwart,  that,  though  his  face  was  turned  to  wind- 
ward, his  eye  would  occasionally  meet  that  of  his  commander. 
As  the  light  boat  lay  down  to  the  wind,  and  became  steady 
in  her  course  towards  the  chase,  the  crew  had  time  to  look 
around  them. 

eye  was  alternately  turned  from  that 
part  of  the  heavens  where  he  had  vainly  sought  for  any  en- 
couraging appearances  amid  the  portentous  indications  of  a 
wild  wintry  skyj  to  the  beach,  where,  in  a lonely  romantic 
gorge,  skirted  with  verdure  and  leafless  underwood,  between 
two  grey,  beetling  cliffs  was  discovered  the  compact,  white, 
wooden  station  of  the  party,  with  its  signal-post  and  minia- 
ture glacis,  descending  almost  to  high-watermark.  His  look 
betrayed  unusual  emotion,  in  one  of  his  years  and  service, 
possibly  occasioned  by  the  intrusive  ofiiciousness  of  the  re- 
irmmbrance  that  there  were  garnered  up  the  source  of  his  best 
affections  his  wife  and  little  prattlers,  whom,  through 
some  unaccountable  presentiment,  he  foreboded  he  should 
never  see  more.  A tear  might  have  glazed  the  veteran’s  eye 
at  the  moment;  for,  as  if  unwilling  to  he  longer  a witness  of 
the  struggle  between  tenderness  and  duty,  the  lieutenant  ad- 
dressed him  in  a tone  of  evidently  assumed  ease,  and  inquired 
if  the  arm-chest  had  been  kept  dry  ? Receiving  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  and^  having  ascertained  that  each  man  had 
his  cutlass  beside  him,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  priming 
of  his  pistols,  which  he  finally  placed  in  his  waist-belt,  and 
wrapped  himself  in  a cloak  which  had  been  spread  for  him  in 
the  stern  sheets  abaft.  Taking  advantage  of  the  first  heavy 
swell,  he  rose  in  the  boat  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  strange 
sail  in  the  offing,  which  was  discovered  broad  on  the  lee-how. 
Having  directed  the  attention  of  the  bowman  to  her  position, 
both  resumed  their  seats,  and  the  lieutenant  shaped  his  course 
so  as  to  board  her  on  the  quarter. 

Not  a word  as  yet  had  escaped  the  lips  of  any  of  his  men, 
who  sat  cowering  in  a bending  attitude,  with  elevated  shoul- 
ders and  arms  crossed,  fearful  of  changing  the  position  of  a 
limb,  lest  it  should  occasion  any  alteration  in  the  boat’s  trim. 
Thus  aided  by  every  effort  of  art,  and  impelled  by  a light 
■breeze,  the  galley  soon  gained  rapidly  on  the  chase,  which 
perceiving  that  the  boat  from  the  shore  was  evidently  about 


to  pursue  her,  bore  round-up,  making  all  the  sail  she  could 
carry  before  the  wind.  The  bowman,  just  then  looking  under 
the  foot  of  the  lug,  pronounced  her  to  be  a large  lugger,  which 
he  had  before  seen  on  the  station,  under  similar  suspicious 
circumstances.  The  lieutenant,  putting  up  the  helm,  instantly 
edged  into  her  wake,  and  followed  precisely  her  track. 

A short  period,  however,  sufficed  to  show  that  the  chase, 
from  the  quantity  of  sail  she  was  enabled  to  carry,  had  de- 
cidedly the  advantage;  and  the  wind  continuing  to  freshen 
as  the  tide  set  in,  she  rapidly  distanced  her  pursuer.  In  half 
an  hour  she  was  hull  down : the  haze  of  evening  growing 
every  moment  thicker,  she  became  imperceptible  to  view. 
The  men  now  involuntarily  turned  their  eyes,  which  had  hi- 
therto been  strained  on  the  chase,  to  the  stern  of  the  galley  ; 
the  appeal  was  unnecessary — the  lieutenant  was  already  oc- 
cupied in  council  with  the  coxswain ; his  trusty  favourite 
hesitated  not  to  dissuade  him,  in  terms  respectful,  yet  deci- 
sive, from  continuing  so  unequal  a chase,  more  particularly 
as  there  was  no  chance  in  the  dark  of  communicating  by  sig- 
nal, either  with  the  shore  or  any  cruiser  which  might  be  then 
off  the  station. 

A heavy  swell  had  now  set  in  from  the  same  point  in  which 
the  wind  had  continued  all  day.  The  sun  had  set  with  every 
indication  of  stormy  weather;  a pale  yellow  streak  of  light 
over  the  land,  partly  reflected  on  the  east,  formed  the  only  con- 
trast to  the  general  murky  gloom  of  the  horizon;  across  which 
the  gull  and  other  sea  fowl,  hastily  fled  the  approach  of  the 
gale,  already  indicated  by  the  swift  drifting  of  the  scud,  which 
overtook  them  in  their  flight,  and  suddenly  enveloped  all  in 
darkness  without  the  intervention  of  twilight. 

They  had  got  so  far  to  leeward,  that  to  return  with  the  lug 
was  impossible.  The  sail  had  already  been  lowered,  the  mast 
struck,  and  the  boat  brought  head  to  wind;  when  the  crew,, 
shipping  their  oars,  bent  their  broad  shoulders  to  pull  her^ 
through  the  heavy  sea,  which  flung  itself  in  sheets  of  spray 
over  the  bows,  and  drenched  every  man  on  board.  It  was  soon 
found  that  oars  were  unavailing  to  contend  against  the  force  of; 
a sea  like  this,  in  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  so  small, 
and  delicate  a bark  should  live  much  longer.  The  waves  were 
rolling  from  the  main  in  aggravated  violence,  and  the  united 
strength  of  the  men  could  barely  keep  her  head  to  wind;  who, 
perceiving  there  was  no  longer  the  slightest  prospect  of  making 
any  progress,  or  the  wind  moderating,  sullenly  contented  them- j 
selves  with  hanging  on  their  oars.  | 

Apprehension  soon  put  an  end  to  all  subordination.  Remon-| 
strances  on  the  impossibifity  of  successfully  persevering  inj 
their  present  course,  were  now  muttered  by  every  seaman,  ex-j. 
cept  the  coxswain,  whose  features  betrayed,  notwithstanding,! 
no  less  anxiety  than  the  rest.  A heavy  sea,  which  now  struckt 
the  larboard-bow,  making,  in  consequence  of  its  being  impossi-L 
ble  to  keep  the  boat’s  head  on,  a rapid  accumulation  of  waterl 
every  minute,  soon  decided  the  reluctant  lieutenant — thoughl 
at  the  obvious  hazard  of  her  destruction — to  run  the  Iwatl 
ashore  in  the  first  situation  which  might  offer  a chance  of  sav-? 
ing  the  lives  of  his  brave  companions.  “ Lay  in  your  oars,  my f, 
lads,”  cried  he;  “ step  the  short  mast — close  reef  the  storm-lugi^j 
we  must  run  all  hazards,  and  beach  the  galley  under  canvass.”  i 
Whilst  executing  this  order,  the  bowman  sung  out,  “ A sail  close|j 
a-board,  sir;  if  she  don’t  keep  her  luff,  she’ll  run  us  rights, 
down.”  “ Luffj  luff!”  exclaimed  aloud  every  man  in  the  boat. 
The  lugger’s  course,  however,  remained  unaltered,  there  could 
be  now  no  doubt  that  she  had  seen  them  first,  and  perceiving  jj 
her  to  be  a king’s  boat,  her  object  was  to  run  clear  over  the  gal-  j, 
ley,  by  taking  her  right  a-beam.  A 

Destruction  appeared  inevitable  in  their  helpless  condition.*! 
A shriek  of  despair,  mingled  with  execrations,  succeeded  as  slie’J; 
neared  the  galley,  when  the  lieutenant  rose  in  the  boat,  levelled., 
his  pistol  at  the  steersman,  and  fired : the  hand  which  grasped  | 
the  tiller  relaxed  its  hold,  and  the  miscreant  his  life.  The  lug-  \ 
ger  instantly  broached-to,  passing  to  the  windward  of  the  boat,  t 
“ Our  oars,  my  lads,”  said  the  lieutenant;  “ we’ll  board  the  vil- 1 
lains,”  “ Aye,  aye,  sir,”  exclaimed  several  voices,  with  an! 
alacrity  which  might  be  taken  for  the  surest  earnest  of  meditated  j 
revenge.  The  oars  were  again  manned,  the  boat  in  the  mean-  j 
time  pitching  bows  under,  and  shipping  green  seas  fore  and 
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ift.  Before  she  had  got  way  on  her,  two  of  the  weather-oars 
mapped  short  in  the  rowlocks,  and  her  intention  to  board  being 
jjj  uspected  by  the  smuggler,  she  had  no  sooner  paid  off,  so  as  to 
;et  the  wind  again  abaft  the  beam,  than  shaping  a course  edg- 
j ig  in  for  the  land,  she  quickly  dropped  the  galley  astern, 
j Having  run  so  far  to  leeward  in  the  former  chase,  no  one 
ras  now  able  to  decide  on  what  part  of  the  shore  an  attempt  to 
I ind  might  be  practicable : all  was  darkness  around ; and  al- 
•lough  from  two  or  three  flashes,  discernible  at  an  elevation 
I msiderably  above  the  sea,  and  which  appeared  to  be  signals 
lade  from  the  heights  to  assist  the  desperate  outlaws  they  had 
ist  encountered,  therj  was  no  doubt  they  could  be  at  no  great 
[stance  from  the  lane?  still  to  follow  her  was  to  brave  unseen 
ingers. 

The  men  were  clamorous  to  hoist  the  lug  and  give  chase,  a 
li  ntiment  in  which  th«j  unpresuming  coxswain  concurred ; as  he 

i)served  that  “ Capture  or  no  capture,  they  were  more  likely 
find  a smooth  sea  by  following  the  lugger,  which  clearly 
as  herself  making  for  the  beach.”  A heavy  lurch,  which 
iarly  swamped  the  boat,  soon  created  unanimity.  The  lug 
as  hoisted  at  all  hazards,  and  the  lieutenant  putting  the  helm 
),  she  flew  with  inconceivable  velocity  in  the  lugger’s  wake, 
ough  not  without  imminent  danger  of  being  pooped  by  every 
ccessive  sea. 

The  roaring  of  the  surf  was  now  distinctly  heard;  and  soon 
e whole  scene  was  lighted  up  by  its  luminous  appearance, 
le  bowman,  alarmed,  now  vociferated — “ Breakers  a-head ! — 
rd  down,  sir,  hard  down!”  Before  the  word  was  repeated, 
3 had  entered  the  frightfully  agitated  element.  “ Down  with 
3 sail,  or  we’re  lost!”  exclaimed  the  creAv.  “ Hold  on!  hold 
everything!”  cried  the  veteran;  “ ’tis  our  only  chance  to 
ich  her.  The  surf  now  reared  itself  in  boiling  masses, 
:her  than  the  mast,  and,  as  it  fell  thundering  on  the  shore, 
; -wild  din  burst  on  the  affrighted  ears  of  the  seamen  like  suc- 
sive  salvos  of  heavy  artillery.  An  enormous  sea,  striking  her 
the  quarter,  swept  her  broadside  to  the  surf,  washing  out 
lieutenant  with  one  of  the  crew;  and  the  next  bursting  with 
der  fury,  turned  her  bottom  upwards,  burying  beneath  her 
seven  unhappy  seamen  in  one  common  grave. 


WILL  BLOCK: 

A TRUE  TALE, 

r was  on  the  afternoon  of  a lovely  day  in  summer,  a vete- 
tar  came  whistling  through  the  narrow  lane  that  cuts  ofl 
nsiderable  portion  of  the  main  road  between  Plymouth 
Exeter,  and  shortens  the  journey  to  the  weary  traveller, 
re  was  something  in  his  whole  appearance  so  peculiarly 
resting  and  neat,  that  the  passenger,  after  receiving  his 
’hat  cheer,  what  cheer  ?”  could  not  refrain  from  turning 
id  and  stopping  to  take  another  look.  Indeed  that  spark- 
eye  of  good-humoured  pleasantry,  that  countenance  dis- 
ing at  once  the  generous  benevolence  of  his  heart,  was 
easily  passed  by  unnoticed,  or  readily  forgotten.  His 
3 consisted  of  a blue  jacket  and  white  trousers,  a straw 
bound  with  black  ribbon  thrown  carelessly  back  upon  his 
I,  so  as  to  display  the  straggling  locks  of  silvered  grey  that 
ed  beneath,  and  a black  silk  handkerchief  loosely  knotted 
d his  neck,  over  which  lay  the  white  collar  of  his  shirt : 
ort  cudgel  was  tucked  under  bis  arm.  He  had  now 
ibed  the  inn  by  the  wayside,  where  he  purposed  heaving- 
^ 3 take  in  a fresh  supply  of  grog  and  biscuit  for  the  voyage, 
^'•sing  the  threshold,  and  entering  the  passage,  his  ears 
saluted  with  the  vile  discordant  sounds  of  some  one  in  a 
on.  “ Never  throw  hot  water  and  ashes  to  windward,” 
the  old  tar,  shortening  sail;  “ I’d  sooner  engage  a squa- 
of  fire-ships  than  one  woman  in  a rage.  They  are  sure 
t(|iive  the  last  broadside,  even  while  sinking.”  He  was 
ng  about  to  stand  off  again,  when  a sweet  voice,  in  plain- 
supplication,  struck  upon  his  heart,  and  brought  him  up. 
.3  in  reply  to  the  vociferation  of  the  termagant,  and  he 
ined  backing  and  filling  in  the  passage.  “ What  money 
ithes— all  lost  did  you  say exclaimed  a rough-strained 


throat,  something  resembling  the  combined  noise  of  a black- 
smith’s bellows  and  a flint-mill:  gone,  eh?”  “Yes, 

ma’am,  all— all  is  lost  to  me,”  replica*  a female,  in  tones 
which  would  have  excited  pity  in  any  heart  that  claimed  the 
smallest  acquaintance  with  humanity.  “ So  you  think  that 
story  will  do,  eh?”  continued  the  first;  “’twon’t  though, 
missus,  so  you  must  tramp.  I don’t  keep  a house  for  va- 
grums,  and  sich  like.”  “ Indeed,  indeed  ’tis  true  ; the  villains 
robbed  me  of  all,  and  I've  walked  many,  many  weary  miles. 
Oh,  but  for  a piece  of  bread— a little  cold  water!  Can  you 
deny  me  this  ! Indeed  I’ve  not  been  used  to  beg.”  “ Why 
that’s  the  way  with  all  you  canting  creatures— all  ladies,  for- 
sooth ! Where  do  you  come  from?”  “ Oh,  ma’am.  I’m  a 
wretched  girl  ? yet  I was  once  happy : sorrow  has  indeed 
reached  me — lost,  lost  Lucy  !”  “ Ha,  I see  how  it  is  I What, 

you’ve  been  with  the  fellows,  have  you  ? Why  you  good-for- 
nothing  ! — there,  get  out  of  my  house — get  out,  I say !”  “ Can 
you  have  the  cruelty  to  let  me  perish?  Where,  shall  I find 
compassion,  if  ray  own  sex  refuse  it  ! Oh,  remember  that 
mercy,  that  pity  is  the  attribute  of  angels !”  “ Don’t  talk  to 

me  of  angels,  hussy,  and  as  for  tributes,  there’s  sesses,  and 
taxes,  and  poor’s  rates  enough — Out  I say  ! What,  you  won’t 
eh?  Here,  John!  Bet! — where  are  you  all?  you  pack  of 
idle  vagabonds  ! Here,  take  this  miss,  and  turn  her  out.” 

“ Oh,  let  me  implore  your  pity — here  humbly  let  me  beg ” 

This  was  too  much  for  our  honest  tar.  Entering  the  kitchen, 
he  beheld  a young  girl,  plainly,  but  neatly  dressed,  on  her 
knees  before  an  old  woman.  The  tears  were  running  down 
her  pale  face,  and  she  seemed  fainting  with  fatigue  and  grief, 
while  a man  grasped  one  shoulder,  a boy  the  other,  and 
a maid-servant  together,  were  attempting  to  force  her  out. 
“ Yo  hoy,  what’s  the  matter  here  ?”  said  the  veteran,  flinging 
the  man  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  giving  the  boy 
a trip  that  laid  him  sprawling  on  the  other : “Cowardly  lub- 
berly rascals!  what  grapple  a vessel  in  distress  ? and  you,” 
turning  to  the  landlady,  “to  stand  looking  on!  Is  this  a 
Christian  country  ? For  shame,  old  woman  !”  “Old  woman  for- 
sooth !”  exclaimed  the  now  doubly-exas  perated  landlady. 
“Old  woman,  forsooth  ! What  you  takes  the  part  of  the  young- 
un,  eh?  But  she  shall  budge  directly.”  “I  say  she  shan’t, 
then.  Come  here,  pretty  one,  and  nobody  shall  harm  you  while 
old  Will  Block  can  keep  the  Aveather-gage.”  “ Well,  this  is  fine 
treatment,  too,  in  my  own  house!  And  you,  ye  rapscallions, 
who  eat  my  victuals  and  take  my  wages,  to  see  it  tamely! 
Lay  hold  of  her,  I say.”  “ Touch  her  if  you  dare,”  says  old 

WUl,  flourishing  liis  stick,  “ and  I’ll — I’ll Aye,  that’s  right, 

keep  off,  for  if  you  come  athwart  my  haAvse,  bloAv  my  wig  but 
I’ll  cut  your  cables!”  Poor  Lucy  had  got  close  to  his  side; 
but,  fearing  her  protector  would  be  injured  for  his  generosity, 
she  intreated  him  to  desist.  “ I am  not  worthy  your  notice, 
sir; — only  a drop  of  water,  for  I am  very  faint.”  “ Shall  hav'e 
the  best  the  house  affords,  Avhile  I’ve  a shot  in  the  locker.  Go 
along,  old  Mother  Squeezelemon,  and  get  something  for  the 
poor  child;  don’t  you  see  she’s  all  becalmed?”  “What,  gh^ 
my  property  to  vagrums  and  wenches? — not  I indeed!  Will 
you  pay  the  reckoning?”  “Avast,  old  Grampus!  think  of 
this  here  when  you  stands  at  another  bar,  and  the  last  great 
reckoning  comes — how  will  you  look  then?  This  Avill  stand  a 
black  account  against  you,  and  what’ll  you  have  to  rub  it  off  Avith, 
eh?  Go  get  her  a glass  of  AAune.”  “And  who’s  to  pay?  Wine 
indeed! — get  her  some  water.  Jack,”  said  the  noAV  alarmed 
landlady,  for  Will’s  reflection,  and  the  solemn  manner  in  Avhich 
it  was  uttered,  operated  poAverfuUy  on  her  conscience.  “ Heave- 
to,  you  porpoise-faced  swab — none  of  your  Avater;  get  us  some 
Avine,  and  the  best  in  the  house,  too,  d’ye  hear?  Why,  what’s 
the  lubber  grinning  at?  Will  this  satisfy  you,  you  old  she- 
shark?”  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  jacket-pocket,  and  drawing 
it  out  again,  filled  with  gold— “Will  this  satisfy  you?”  The 
landlady’s  countenance  brightened  up:  “ Why  if  so  be  as  noAv 
you  means  to  pay  for  it,  that’s  another  thing.  Well,  aa'cII,  I 
dare  says  you’re  a gentleman  after  all.  Come,  child,  (to  Lucy) 
I’m  sorry  I Avas  so  harsh,  but  it’s  only  my  Avay.  There,  run, 
John,  and  fetch  a bottle  of  my  best  wine,  and  some  of  those 
nice  sweet  cakes — Stop,  John,  stop.  I’ll  go  myself  for  the  poor, 
dear.”  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Avhat  a .generous  heart!”  cried  Will 
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“how  ready  it  expands  at  the  voice  of  distress!”  shaking  his 
pockets.  “ Here’s  the  key  will  unlock  the  floodgates  of  her 
benevolence  at  any  time,”  holding  up  a guinea.  “ But  come, 
preuy  one.”  drawing  a chair,  “ sit  down  and  rest.”  “ Oh,  sir, 
liow  shall  i ever  repay  your  bounty?”  said  Lucy.  “ Wait  till 
I ax  you,”  replied  Will,  who  felt  a little  hurt  at  the  idea  of 
being  repaid.  “ Here,  miss,”  said  the  landlady,  entering,  “ take 
this  nice  cake  and  wine,  ’twill  do  you  good.  God  bless  your 
sweet  face!  why,  do  you  think  that  I would  go  for  to  hurt  a 
hair  of  your  head?”  “There,  there,  there’s  enough  of  it— no 
more  palaver;  I arn’t  agreed  for  that,  you  know,  though  I 
suppose  you’ll  consider  it  in  the  bill.”  Luckily  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  prevent  the  gathering  storm,  the  bell  rang  violently 
in  another  room,  and  she  disappeared.  “ Come,  come,  don’t  be 
backward;  never  mind  an  old  sailor,”  said  Will:  “refresh 


yourself,  and  then  tell  me  what  I can  do  to  serve  you;  speak 

.1.,  i-f*  T ■Po+ViQ,' ” « OTi  oiT*  rlnn’f  +q1V  nr  mir  ■fci+lmT* J 


as  if  I was  your  father.”  “ Oh,  sir,  don’t  talk  of  my  father- 
have  fixed  a wound  in  his  heart” “ There,  there,  don’t  cry 


I carn’t  bear  to  see  a woman’s  tears — it  makes  a fool  of  me; 
but  tell  me  honestly  all  about  it,  for  I’ve  got  to  be  at  old 
Admiral  M ’s  by  night!”  “Of Grove?”  inquired 


Lucy,  much  agitated.  “Why,  ay;  do  you  know  him?”  “No, 
sir;  but — but  I have  seen — I have  been  in  company  with  his 
nephew;”  and  again  she  burst  into  tears,  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  “Why,  ay,  I see  how  it  is;  knock  old  Will  down  for 
a witch.  I see  how  it  is:  this  is  Master  Tommy’s  doing,  eh? 
Zounds!”  clenching  his  fist; — “but  no  matter.  And  where 
are  you  come  from  ?”  “ From  my  father’s,  sir.”  “ And  who 

is  your  father?”  “ Oh  do  not  ask  me!  my  name  is  Lucy 
B .”  “What,  the  daughter  of  old  B , that  was  in 


the  Venerable  as  first  lieutenant?”  “Yes,  I am  indeed  his 
wretched  daughter.”  “Zounds!  why,”  starting  up  in  a pas- 
sion, “why,  and  has  Tom  dared? — But  don’t  be  frightened. 
And  so  you  have  deserted  your  home  and  my  poor  old  friend?” 
“Spare  me!  sir,  spare  me!  If  my  father  was  indeed  your 
friend,  oh,  succour  his  erring  child!”  “ Well,  well,  my  upper 
works  get  crazy  now — hardly  able  to  weather  the  storm.  But 
the  villain  that  would  betray  innocence,  and  then  abandon  his 
victim — zounds! — But,  come,  come  along.”  “I  thought  of 
going  to  the  admiral’s,  sir.”  “ To  be  sure,  to  be  sure!  we’ll  be 
under  weigh  in  a minute.”  “ Yet,  sir,  perhaps  he  will  not  see 
me,  or  it  may  be  injurious  to  his  interests;  and  I would  wil- 
lingh’’  die  to  serve  him,  for  he  has  a feeling  heart.”  “A  what? 
a feeling  heart?  Why  are  you  here  then?  But  come  along, 
sweetheart !”  and  discharging  the  reckoning,  they  set  oflf  in 
company. 

Of  all  the  eccentric  beings  in  this  eccentric  world,  old  Ad- 
miral M was  the  most  eccentric.  He  had  risen  solely  by 


merit;  from  the  station  of  cabin-boy  to  vice-admiral  of  the 
white;  and  ’twas  ever  his  boast  that  he  had  never  skulk’d  in 
great  men’s  pockets,  nor  been  afraid  to  dip  liis  hands  in  a tar- 
bucket!  “I  came  in  at  the  hawse-holes,”  he  would  sa}'',  “ and 
didn’t  creep  in  at  the  cabin  windows.”  He  had  been  known  to 
absent  himself  from  home  for  weeks  together;  and  no  one  could 
tell  where  he  went,  or  what  had  become  of  him,  till  his  repeated 
acts  of  generous  bounty  discovered  the  track  he  had  taken.  He 
would  frequently  return  home  without  previous  notice,  enter 
the  house  unobserved,  ring  the  bell,  and  order  refreshments,  as 
if  he  had  never  quitted  it.  Not  an  old  sailor  that  had  ever 
sailed  with  him  but  was  welcome  to  partake  of  his  cheer;  and 
those  who  had  been  his  messmates  previous  to  his  mounting 
the  uniform,  if  of  good  character,  but  not  so  successful  as  him- 
self, always  sat  at  his  table.  Possessed  of  an  immense  fortune, 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  say  was  drawn  from  the  Spanish 
stocks — yet  without  children,  for  he  was  a bachelor — he  had 
adopted  his  nephew,  determined  to  leave  him  the  bulk  of  his 
property.  The  young  man,  who  really  was  naturally  of  an 
amiable  disposition,  on  this  accession  to  liis  uncle’s  favour,  as- 
sociated with  some  of  the  dashing  characters  of  the  day,  and 
became  tinctured  with  their  vices  and  follies.  He  had  been 
irhroduced  to  the  family  of  Lieutenant  B , by  a brother 


even  bidding  her  farewell,  choosing  rather  to  immure  himsel: 
from  the  world  than  break  the  oath  lie  had  pledged  to  Lucy 
or  disoblige  his  uncle  by  marrying  without  his  consent,  knoW' 
ing  that  the  old  gentleniiin  was  ambitious  lor  his  nephew  t( 
look  fcir  a wife  agreeable  to  the  high  prospects  in  view  before 
him,  and  equally  convinced  that  to  thwart  his  inciinatiouf 
would  but  annihilate  all  his  hopes,  and  cast  him  adrift  upon  tin 
world.  Such  was  the  state  of  aflairs  when  Lucy  left  her  heme 
to  endeavour  to  gain  an  interview  with  her  lover,  and  fell  ir! 
with  old  Will,  who  in  early  life,  according  to  his  own  account, hac 
sailed  with  the  admiral,  and  was  now  going  to  pay  him  a visit 
and  see  some  of  his  old  messmates,  of  whom  the  principal  par 
of  the  household  was  composed.  She  had  been  plundered  bj 
some  villains  of  all  she  possessed  at  day-break,  but  still  con- 
tinued her  journey,  till,  worn  with  hunger  and  faint  witl 
fatigue,  she  entered  the  inn,  and  implored  assistance. 

T'ne  shades  of  evening  fell  on  the  landscape  as  they  passet 
under  the  avenue  of  trees  that  led  to  Grove  House.  Will 
having  promised  to  exert  himself  in  obtaining  an  interviev 

between  Mr.  M and  his  convoy,  left  her  at  a short  distance!  ■ 

and  proceeded  onward.  Almost  overpowered  by  her  reflections  '• 


and  every  pulse  throbbing  violently  with  agitation,  she  leaner 
against  the  trunk  of  a tree,  expecting  to  see  the  being  whoni  ^ 
next  heaven,  she  loved  most  tenderly.  ’Twas  now  grown  ton" 
dark  to  distinguish  objects,  but  she  could  hear  footsteps  ap  £■ 
proaching,  and  she  sunk  without  sense  or  motion  to  the  groundi<- 
On  recovery  she  found  herself  sitting  on  a couch  in  a sm^ 
room,  and  the  old  housekeeper,  with  other  females,  sedulouslj  - 
administering  to  her  necessity.  Her  eye  glanced  wildl}’’  arounc 
for  another  object,  while  the  old  lady  strove  to  soothe  her  mind: 
informing  her  that  ’tv, ms  herself  that  had  discovered  her  in  tb  i 
avenue,  at  the  request  of  Will.  Refreshments  were  placed,  o (s 
which  Lucy  partook  sparingly,  desirous  of  knowing,  yet  trem 

bling  to  ask,  whether  Mr.  M was  in  the  house,  or  had  seeM 

the  worthy  veteran,  her  kind  conductor. 


“ Pray,  sir,”  said  the  admiral,  entering  the  room  abruptly 
where  his  nephew  was  sitting  alone,  and  ruminating  upon  hi 
own  hapless  condition,  but  more  upon  the  object  of  his  sinceh 
attachment,  little  imagining  that  she  was  at  that  moment  und^  ^ 
the  same  roof — “ pray,  sir,  what  does  that  man  deserve,  wW 
robs  a friend  of  his  dearest  treasure — who,  stealing  into  th|) 
confidence  of  a young  and  artless  girl,  under  the  flag  of  afiec- 
tion,  turns  pirate,  and  plunders  his  prize  with  remorseless  cru- 
elty?” The  young  man  sat  petrified,  for  these  questions  wer(|i 
precisely  accordant  to  his  own  feeli  ngs,  previous  to  the  entrant  - 
of  his  uncle.  “ Answer  me,”  exclaimed  the  admiral,  raisdi®  1 
his  voice — “ answer  me  directly  ?”  “ I cannot,  sir;  I am  tolei 
deeply  sensitive  of  error.”  “ Or  what  does  he  merit,”  continuec  !S 
the  admiral,  “ who  contrary  to  the  viev/’s  of  a relative  that  hii  iv 
raised  him  to  opulence,  first  contracted  himself  to  a youn|  ’' 
female,  and  then  deserted  her!”  “Infamy!  infamy  and  di 
grace!”  exclaimed  the  agonized  M . “ I feel  all — all,  aj 


shudder!  “ You  have  judged  right,  sir;  your  acquaintance"^ 

the  poor  distressed  child  of  Lieutenant  B I have  jugt  B; 

received  information  of,  and  your  own  lips  have  condemns; 
yon.”  “ Not  so  much  as  my  heart,  sir,”  replied  M- 


“ Pass  what  sentence  you  please;  but  oh!  suffer  me  to  expiatli! 
my  fault ! do  not  drive  me  to  desperation !”  “ ’Tis  well,  sirj ) 
you  are  convinced  of  your  error ;”  and,  ringing  the  bell  violently: si 
a servant  appeared.  “ Order  Mr.  M’s  horse  to  the  door;” then,' 
turning  to  the  young  man,  “ This  is  no  longer  a home  for  voir 
however,  you  shall  first  have  the  satisfaction  of  facing  your  acili 
cuser;  and  again  ringing  the  bell,  directed  another  servant  tc 
introduce  the  stranger.  No  culprit  ever  stood  more  agitatei  i 
than  M while  these  orders  were  given.  He  fixed  h|| 


officer;  and  that  acquaintance  which  terminated  so  fatally  for 
poor  Lucy  was  begun.  Yet  he  passionately  loved  her;  but, 
fearing  the  condemnation  of  the  admiral,  and  the  loss  of  his 
patronage,  he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  Exeter  without 


I eyes  upon  the  door  in  anxious  expectancy;  but  what  werepiis 
I feelings — what  his  agony — when  Lucy  herself  appeared!  He 
1 would  have  rushed  towards  her;  hut  his  uncle  caught  his  ami,| 

I and  in  a voice  that  made  the  poor  girl  tremble,  “ No,  sir!  would| 
j yon  again  coil  like  a snake  about  your  victim  ? would  you  oncei 
i more  sting  a bosom  whose  only  fault  was  loving  a villain?  Gol 
• sir!  you  have  forfeited  all  pretensions  to  my  favour — you  have! 
degraded  my  name — you  have  degraded  yourself.  Go,  andj 
never  let  me  see  your  face  again!”  This  was  too  much  for  poor  i 
Lucy  ; she  had  expected  a private  interview  with  her  lover, i* 
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and  imagined,  Avlien  she  quitted  the  housekeeper’s  apartment, ' 
’twas  for  that  purpose  the  folding-doors  of  the  drawing-room 
were  thrown  open.  How  great  then  was  her  surprise  and  dis- 
tress when  she  foimd  herself  in  the  presence  of  the  admiral ! 
He  was  habited  in  an  immense  cloak  that  covered  his  whole 
3erson,  and  his  laced  cocked  hat  upon  his  head;  but  the  sen- 
;ence  was  no  sooner  pronounced  than  Lucy  knelt  before  him 

mploring  mercy.  M , at  the  same  moment,  threw  him- 

elf  by  her  side,  caught  her  upraised  hand,  joined  it  in  his  own, 
,nd  offered  his  petitions  with  her’s.  The  old  admiral  dashed 
he  tears  from  his  eyes,  and,  overcome  by  the  scene,  grasped 
heir  united  hands,  and  blessed  them.  But  who  can  express 
he  astonishment,  the  gratitude,  of  Lucy,  when  throwing  off  his 
loak  and  hat,  he  appeared  before  her  as  her  generous  benefac- 
?r,  protector,  and  guide — even  old  Will  Block. 


FREDERIC  THE  GREAT. 


It  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  that  a 
Drporal  of  his  body-regiment,  a fine  young  fellow,  wore  a 
atch-chain  suspended  from  a leaden  ball,  merely  from  a wish 
) appear  consequential.  Frederic,  wishing  to  be  convinced  of 
le  matter,  accosted  the  corporal  one  day  on  the  parade. 
Corporal,”  said  he,  “ you  must  be  a prudent  fellow,  to  have 
.ved  a watch  out  of  your  pay.”  1 fiatter  myself  that  I am 
•ave,  sire,”  replied  the  man;  “the  watch  is  of  little  consc- 
ience.” The  King,  taking  out  a watch,  set  with  diamonds, 
id:  “My  watch  points  at  five.  How  much  is  yours?” 
lame  and  confusion  first  appeared  in  the  corporal’s  face:  at 
agth  he  drew  out  his  bullet,  and  answered  with  a firm  voice : 
Vly  watch,  sire,  shews  me  neither  five  nor  six,  but  it  tells  me 
at  I ought  to  be  ready,  at  every  hour,  to  die  for  your 
ajesty.”  The  King  replied:  “In  order  that  you  may  daily 
2 one  of  those  hours  at  which  you  are  to  die  for  me,  take 
is  watch.” 

In  one  of  the  forced  marches  of  his  army,  Frederic  rode 
side  his  cavalry,  and  heard  a trooper  at  a short  distance 
ike  a horrid  noise  with  cursing  and  swearing.  He  imme- 
itely  rode  up  to  him,  and  heard  him  exclaim,  among  many 
ler  oaths:  “I  wish  this  confounded  sort  of  life  was  at  an 
d.” — “ You  are  very  right,  my  lad,”  said  the  king:  “I  wish 
same : but  w'hat  can  we  do  ? We  must  have  patience, 
it  is  peace.” 

After  the  action  near  Breslaw  in  Silesia,  between  the  Prus- 
ns  and  the  Austrians,  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Lissa, 

1 before  the  two  armies  met  in  this  latter  contest,  a 
mch  soldier  in  Frederic’s  service,  who  had  just  deserted, 
s stopped,  and  conducted  to  the  king.  “ Why  did  you 
ve  me  ?”  said  Frederic.  “ Because,  answered  the  soldier, 
our  affairs  are  too  desperate.” — “ Well,”  replied  the  king, 

0 back  to  your  colours.  We  shall  have  another  battle  soon; 

1 if  I lose  it,  come  and  find  me  out,  and  you  and  I will 
ert  together.” 

}y  such  instances  of  occasional  condescension  and  lenity  did 
ideric  acquire  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers,  and  secure 
ir  exertions  in  gaining  those  glorious  victories  which  have 
ferred  on  him  the  title  of  Great. 

)uring  the  second  bombardment  of  Algiers,  the  Moors,  in 
pair,  fastened  their  Christian  slaves  to  the  mouths  of  their 
Inon,  and  in  this  way  their  mangled  bodies  were  fired  against 
hostile  ships.  An  Algerine  captain,  who  liad  been,  some 
rs  before,  taken  prisoner  by  the  beseigers,  observed  among 
number  an  officer  wlio  had  at  that  time  shown  him  the 
lest  treatment,  and  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  ardent 
idship.  He  perceived  him  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
It  to  fasten  the  unfortunate  man  to  the  cannon.  The  Al- 
ne  cried  out,  and  made  the  most  violent  struggles  to  save 
life  of  the  victim.  But  finding  his  entreaties  vain,  and  that 
■ were  on  tlie  point  of  firing  the  gun,  he  threw  himself 
ss  the  body  of  his  devoted  friend,  clasp^  his  arms  firmly 
id  him,  and  called  aloud:  “Fire  ! Since  I cannot  save  the 
-sf  my  firiend,  I will  at  least  enjoy  the  consolation  of  dying 
I him.”  The  Dey,  who  liappened  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  I 
scenn,  was  so  moved  at  the  sight,  that  he  instantly  con-  ■' 
d to  ■’evo'sm  v.  bat  he  had  d.enicd  to  humanity.  ' 
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CAPTURE  OF  A DUTCH  SHIP  BY  ENGLISH  PIRATES. 

At  length  events  occurred  which  opened  Gerald’s  eyes  to  the 
true  character  of  his  associates.  In  the  middle  of  one  night 
on  the  morning  after  which  he  had  resolved  to  have  a serious 
explanation  with  Captain  Taff  Brill  respecting  the  detention  at 
sea,Gerald  was  awakened  by  heavy  rumbling  noises  over  his  head. 
For  a moment,  he  thought  nothing  of  it,  supposing  that  the  vessel 
was  merely  going  upon  another  tack;  he  was,  however,  shortly 
afterwards  convinced  that  something  unusual  was  at  hand. 
Few  voices  were  heard;  but  the  running  and  hurrying  of  the 
men  about  the  ship  was  very  evident.  An  idea  of  the  truth 
darted  into  Gerald’s  mind;  and  he  was  immediately  on  the 
point  of  starting  from  his  couch,  when,  by  the  light  of  a lanthoru 
that  hung  in  the  cabin,  he  beheld  Yaco,  the  negro,  coming  down 
the  ladder  from  the  deck. 

The  countenance  of  the  poor  slave  was  long  and  dismally 
dark,  and  portended  something  woeful  to  himself,  if  not  to 
others.  His  step  was  agitated;  and  he  hastened  to  a locker, 
in  which  sundry  stores  were  kept,  and  began  taking  from  it 
rolls  of  old  linen  and  tow,  and  pieces  of  plaster,  and  other  things, 
which  Gerald  well  knew  to  be  his  stock  of  surgical  dressings. 
Gerald  immediately  leaped  from  his  bed  cabin : — “ What  are 
you  preparing  for,  Yaco?”  said  he. 

“ Oh!  Massa  Staffa,  make  one  start  so,”  cried  Yaco,  who  did 
start  at  the  sudden  spring  of  the  impatient  youth  from  his  bed. 
“ Oh!  Massa,”  continued  he,  holding  his  finger  to  his  lip,  as  a 
sign  of  secrecy, — “ all  dead  men,  soon; — such  big  ship  for  little 
ship  to  fight.” 

Gerald  had  begun  to  dress  himself,  and  he  now  hastened  his 
proceeding.  “ Yaco,  you  can  get  me  a sword,”  said  he,  “ and 
pistols,  Yaco,  and  a dagger!” 

“Oh,  sick,  massa,  not  fight!”  cried  the  negro,  looking  at 
Gerald  in  dismay. 

“Sick,  me  sick!”  exclaimed  the  youth.  “ The  devil  take  me 
if  I am  sick  now!  Get  me  weapons,  Yaco — sword  and  pis- 
tols— and  I’ll  show  you  what  a good  surgeon  you  have  been.” 

“ Ah,  massa,”  said  Yaco,  shaking  his  head,  “ better  no  fight; 
these  fighting  fellows  kill  for  money— die  for  money — fling 
money  away  like  blood;  all  wild  and  wicked,  all .” 

While  Yaco  was  speaking,  a gun  was  fired  from  above.  The 
negro  paused,  and  Gerald  finished  arraying  himself:  meanwhile 
several  guns  were  discharged  from  a ship  evidently  not  very  far 
off.  This  warlike  reply  was  received  by  the  crew  of  the  Crown 
Jewel  with  a shout  of  defiance,  and  Gerald  heard  the  captain 
order  the  steersman  to  starboard  the  helm,  adding,  more  loudly, 
to  his  men,  “ we  will  go  aboard  of  her,  my  lads — be  ready  there 
with  your  tackle!” 

“ Where  shall  I find  arms,  Yaco?”  cried  Gerald.  “ I must 
at  any  rate,  be  ready  to  defend  myself.” 

“ In  Massa  Ca|)ta, in’s  cabin,”  said  the  negro;  “but  Yaco  no 
give — Yaco  only  say  where.” 

Gerald  was  not  long  in  providing  himself  with  what  he  wanted 
from  a little  closet  with  a bed  in  it,  called  the  captain’s  state- 
room ; he  then  rushed  for  the  first  time  upon  deck. 

He  beheld  the  deck  of  the  Crown  Jewel  crowded  with  her 
crew,  which  was  more  numerous  than  he  had  supposed!  and 
the  night  was  sufficiently  clear  to  show  that  they  were  armea 
with  cutlasses,  dirks,  and  pistols.  The  greater  part  of  them 
had  thrown  off  their  jackets,  in  order  to  fight  in  their  knitted 
frocks,  or  shirts,  and  had  bound  handkerchiefs  round  and  over 
their  heads,  wiiile  other  handkerchiefs,  pieces  of  ropes,  or  simi- 
larly available  articles  served  them  for  belts  or  girdles,  in  which 
were  stuck  their  pistols  and  dirks,  or  in,  lieu  of  these,  long 
whittles,  of  most  butchering  aspect.  Almost  alongside,  though 
a little  in  advance,  was  a tall  sliip,  rising  like  a giant  from  the 
water,  when  compared  with  the  small  bark  that  had  the  auda- 
city to  attack  her.  Her  bulwarks  showed  several  groups  of 
men,  gazing  upon  the  enemy,  whom  they  appeared,  by  their 
quietude  of  manner,  and  little  preparation,  to  despise;  but 
somewhat  unexpectedly  they  poured  a volley  of  small  shot 
amongst  them,  and  fired  a few  heavy  guns  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, seemingly  with  the  belief  that  they  should  sink  their  little 
assailant  without  muc’n  trouble,  or,  having  crippled  her,  should 
make  her  an  easy  prize. 
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TALES  OP  SHIPWEECK3 


“An  old  fool!”  exclaimed  Mansveldt,  near  whom  Gerald 
found  himself;  “why  I,  second  mate  as  I am,  could  have  done 
better  than  that,” — and  the  speaker  seemed  as  if  disappointed 
by  the  want  of  skill  shown  by  his  adversary. 

To  Gerald  it  seemed  something  like  foolhardiness  to  attempt 
a vessel  so  superior  in  size  and  apparent  force ; and,  recollecting 
that  he  was  yet  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  quarrel,^  he  advanced 
to  the  captain,  and  briefly  asked,  “ what  is  she?” 

“Ha,  Stafford!”  cried  Taflf  Brill,  joyfully,  “mean  you  to 
join  us  ?” 

“ H it  is  a quarrel  in  which  I may  fight,”  replied  Gerald. 

“ If  we  are  taken,  you  will  swing  for  being  among  us,  said 
J^aflf— “is  not  that  quarrel  enough  ?” 

“ Not  quite,”  answered  Gerald. 

Well,  then,  she  is  a d d Dutchman,  carrying  pro- 


vision and  stores  to  Ireland  for  the  Parliament,  those  tadpoles 
will  do  anything  for  money.” 

“ How  can  you  know  what  she  is  about  ?”  said  the 
youth. 

“I  have  good  information,  lad,”  replied  the  captain,  “do 
you  think  I kept  cruising  about  here  upon  a cold  scent  ? 
Know  her!  I know  the  old  ‘Vrouw  Constantia’  as  well  as 
my  own  little  Jewel.” 

This  dialogue  passed  in  two  seconds  of  time — another  volley 
from  the  Vrouw  Constantia  interrupted  it.  Some  execution 
was  done  by  this  round  ; but  another  discharge  of  great  guns 
failed  of  any  serious  effect.  The  shot  passed  over  the  low 
deck  of  the  Crown  Jewel,  and  missed  the  masts,  which  they 
were  probably  designed  to  carry  away.  The  rigging  slightly 
suffered;  but  Gerald  was  so  astounded  by  the  explosion  so  near- 


CAPTURE  OF 

him,  from  very  heavy  artillery,  and  expected  to  see  the 
whole  fabrics  of  masts  and  sails  fall  about  his  ears.  Several 
men  lay  killed  or  wounded  on  the  deck;  but  there  was  no  time 
for  reflection  or  attention  to  anything  but  the  chief  object  of 
the  contest.  In  a few  minutes  the  Crown  Jewel  ran  on  board 
of  the  Vrouw,  under  cover  of  her  own  smoke. 

As  the  vessels  came  in  contact,  grapnels  were  thrown  by 
some  of  the  crew  of  the  assailant  among  the  rigging  of  the 
enemy;  a brisk  discharge  of  small  arms  was  directed  by  ano- 
ther party,  at  the  points  over  which  it  was  intended  to  board; 
and,  without  further  delay  or  preparation,  the  aggressors 
poured  up  the  side  of  the  lofty  ship  in  two  different  pl<aces,  as 
fearlessly  as  if  the  bristling  pikes,  swords,  pistols,  and  daggers 
of  her  crew  could  do  them  no  injury. 

The  captain  led  the  first  party,  or  that  which  was  nearest 


to  Gerald,  and,  impelled  by  natural  courage  as  much  as  by  anyr 
other  impulse,  the  youth  joined  his  followers.  Sawkins  andf 
Mansveldt  both  headed  the  rest  of  the  privateers,  or  pirates^ 
or  whatever  else  they  might  be  ; and  many  of  them  went 
dancing  along  the  deck  of  their  vessel,  and  leaped  upon  her 
gunnel  to  get  on  board  the  Vrouw  Constantia,  with  the  glee  of 
men  going  to  join  in  a frolic;  though  in  doing  so,  they  had  to 
pass  over  the  bodies  of  those  of  their  messmates  who  had 
already  fallen.  All  was  now,  to  Gerald,  the  struggle  and  con- 
fusion of  hard  and  hurried  fighting,  he  urged  his  way  upon  the 
enemy’s  deck,  with  his  companions,  by  the  force  oi  blows  and 
the  fall  of  adversaries.  Cuts,  thrusts,  and  shot,  were  given  and 
received  without  shrinking,  and  the  combat  raged  fiercely. 
The  Dutch  fought  silently,but  sturdily ; their  assailants  shouted 
and  yelled  as  they  pressed  on,  with  a ferocity  almost  amount- 
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iag  to  rage,  careless  of  all  risk,  and  desperate  to  folly.  But 
the  contest  did  not  last  long.  As  if  discomfited  as  much  by 
:he  fury  of  their  foes,  as  by  the  execution  of  their  weapons,  the 
Dutch  suddenly  gave  way,  and  began  to  retreat  down  the 
latch  ways ; others  now  threw  down  their  arms  and  cried  for 
[uarter,  which  was  granted  them ; and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
rom  the  time  of  his  being  awakened  by  the  sounds  of  warlike 
>reparation,  Gerald  found  his  friends,  or,  at  least,  his  mess- 
aates,  in  possession  of  a vessel  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
heir  own  httle  bark. 

The  exultation  of  the  captors  was  extreme,  and  displayec 
:self  for  awhile,  in  some  of  them,  by  the  most  extravagant 
aperings  and  exclamations : the  greater  part,  however,  were 
lore  rational,  and  engaged  themselves  in  securing  the  pri- 
oners  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  regain  possession  of  the 
essel.  For  this  purpose,  after  those  captured  on  deck  had 
een  bound,  the  rest  were  called  up  one  by  one  from  below 
ad  pinioned;  and  when  this  task  was  completed,  Gerald  per- 
lived  that  the  prisoners  were  far  more  numerous  than  their 
)nquerors. 

Gerald  had  hitherto  considered  his  sea-faring  acquaintances 
! rough  good-natured  fellows,  whose  occupations  gave  them 
ider  habits  and  blunter  manners  than  their  countrymen  on 
ore  ; he  now  noticed  signs  of  barbarity  which  shocked  him. 
tie  bodies  of  the  killed  had  already  been  thrown  overboard, 
thout  any  ceremony;  perhaps  some  only  wounded  shared  the 
me  fate ; it  was  now  proposed  by  Sawkins,  with  an  oath  and 
;augh  directed  to  Mansveldt,  to  fiing  all  the  prisoners  into 
e sea  out  of  the  way.  A shout  of  applause  from  a great 
rt  of  the  crew,  who  overheard  this  proposition  as  they  re- 
lined  tumultuously  crowding  the  deck  of  the  Vrouw,  seconded 
loudly.  “ Ay,  back  to  back,  over  with  them,  herring- 
balers  !”  cried  several  voices,  “ Give  the  Hanse  rascals  a dive 
o the  deep  sea,”  exclaimed  others. 

[t  also  appeared  that  the  motion  was  about  to  be  carried  by 
damation,  and  executed  without  delay,  when  the  captain, 

0 had  been  engaged  with  the  helmsman,  came  forward,  and, 
if  not  knowing  what  was  in  agitation,  ordered  his  men  to 
t the  ship  about,  and  set  additional  sails,  in  order  to  clear 
! channel  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  crew  was  then  divi- 

1 between  the  two  ships,  and  disposed  into  watches. 


A WOUNDED  TAR’S  PETITION. 

nnosed  during  a Gale  in  1814,  in  which  many  Vessels  were 
wrecked  in  Dublin  Bay. 

Where  shall  the  weary  seaman  find, 

Assailed  by  danger,  death,  and  toil, 

A home,  a shelter  from  the  wind. 

That  wrecks  him  on  his  native  soil. 

His  bosom  for  his  country  glows 
With  ardent  patriotic  flame  ; 

Intrepid  still  he  seeks  her  foes. 

And  adds  fresh  laurels  to  her  fame. 

For  England’s  cause,  for  England’s  right, 

Where’er  a sense  of  duty  calls. 

He  fearless  mingles  in  the  fight. 

And  nobly  daring  fights  and  falls. 

Then  who  can  view  the  battered  tar. 

Who  fought  and  for  his  country  bled. 

Returned  from  danger,  death,  and  war. 

Without  a place  to  rest  his  head. 

Nor  wish  to  give  his  shattered  form 
The  dear  reward  of  all  his  toil, 

A home,  a shelter  from  the  storm. 

That  wrecks  him  on  his  native  soil. 

W.  P.  N. 


WRECK  OP  THE  PEGASUS. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  announce  the  melancholy  catastro- 
phe of  the  loss  of  the  Pegasus  steamer,  plying  between  Leith 
and  Hull,  with  upwards  of  forty  human  lives.  We  now  proceed 
to  lay  before  our  readers  the  interesting,  but  distressing  parti- 
culars of  this  calamitous  event;  and,  before  doing  so,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  advert  briefly  to  the  most  prominent  features  of 
the  locality  in  which  it  occurred.  Every  general  reader  (not  to 
mention  those  whose  daily  experience  makes  them  acquainted 
with  the  facts)  is  aware  of  the  topographical  peculiarities  of 
Holy  Island,  the  ancient  Lindistarne;  of  its  forming  a continu- 
ation of  the  main-land  of  Northumberland  at  ebb  of  tide,  and 
becoming  insulated  at  flow.  The  rock  on  which  the  Pegasus  is 
supposed  to  have  been  wrecked  is  called  the  Goldstone — a well- 
known  object,  situated  about  two  and  a half  miles  east,  or  sea- 
ward, from  Holy  Island.  It  is  seldom  or  never  left  uncovered 
by  the  tide;  it  is  well  known  to,  and  anxiously  avoided  by,  our 
coasting  navigators,  in  working  through  the  Fair  Way  or  Chan- 
nel, between  the  Fame  group  and  the  main-land — a channel 
generally  preferred  to  the  open  sea,  by  masters  of  vessels  as  a 
shorter  cut,  but  never  so  preferred  (especially  at  night)  with- 
out incurring  a risk  which  infinitely  counterbalances  any  sav- 
ing of  time  thus  acquired. 

The  Pegasus  left  Leith  on  Wednesday,  July  19,  1843,  on  her 
usual  voyage  to  Hull.  At  a late  hour  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  or  early  the  next  morning,  she  became  a total 
wreck,  by  striking  on  the  rock  above  mentioned ; and  as  the 
only  authentic  narrative  of  the  sad  occurrence  which  has  yet 
appeared,  as  well  as  the  most  touching  and  intelligible,  is  that 
which  has  been  given  by  a seaman,  named  Baillie,  who  was 
saved,  under  Providence,  by  his  own  almost  superhuman  exer- 
tions, we  subjoin  it  entire: — 

Baillie  said;  “ I have  been  a seaman  for  about  eighteen 
years,  but  was  recently  in  attendance  on  Mr.  Torry,  who  was 
one  of  the  passengers  on  board  the  Pegasus  when  she  went 
down.  I think  it  was  about  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  when 
the  vesssl  struck.  I was  down  in  the  cabin,  lying  on  a sofa, 
and  when  I found  that  the  vessel  had  struck  I ran  on  deck,  and 
having  seen  the  state  of  matters  there,  I went  down  to  the 
cabin  for  Mr.  Torry.  I told  the  passengers  below  that  I 
believed  the  ship  had  struck,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  compre- 
hend what  I meant.  Some  of  the  passengers  (chiefly  the  ladies) 
were  in  bed.  When  I reached  the  deck  with  Mr.  Torry,  I saw 
the  crew  in  the  act  of  lowering  the  boats.  I put  Mr.  Torry  in 
the  starboard  quarter  boat,  when  it  was  in  the  act  of  being 
lowered,  and  when  it  had  reached  the  water  I sprung  in  my- 
self. There  were  then  about  nine  of  us  in  the  boat.  A lady  I 
remember,  was  sitting  in  the  bow.  When  we  were  in  the  boat, 
there  was  a cry  from  the  quarter-deck  to  ‘ stick  to  the  ship.’ 
At  that  moment,  the  engines  were  set  in  motion,  and  the  boat 
being  hooked  to  the  ship’s  stern,  but  unhooked  from  it  at  the 
bow,  the  back  water  raised  by  the  paddles  filled  the  boat  and 
upset  her,  throwing  the  passengers  into  the  sea.  I got  hold  of 
the  ship’s  rudder  chain,  and  the  chief-mate  having  thrown  a 
rope  to  me,  I got  into  the  ship  again.  Seeing  the  danger  in- 
creasing, I undressed  myself  to  prepare  for  swimming  for  my 
life,  and  laid  my  clothes  upon  the  companion.  By  this  time  the 
engine  had  stopped,  and  the  ship  was  fast  settling  by  the  head. 
Looking  around  me,  I saw  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mackenzie  on  the 
quarter-deck  praying  with  several  of  the  passengers  on  their 
knees  around  him.  Mr.  Mackenzie  seemed  calm  and  collected 
All  the  passengers  around  him  were  praying  too,  but  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie’s voice  was  distinctly  heard  above  them  all.  I heard 
the  captain  say  that  we  must  do  the  best  we  could  for  ourselves. 

I saw  a lady,  with  two  children,  close  beside  me  on  the  compa- 
nion, calmly  resign  herself  to  the  Almighty.  The  children 
seemed  unconscious  of  the  danger,  for  they  were  talking  about 
some  trifling  matter.  When  I found  the  vessel  fast  filling,  I 
leapt  overboard,  and  the  engineer  and  I were  at  first  drawn 
into  the  sea  by  the  suction  occasioned  by  the  vessel  sinking. 

I soon  got  up  again,  however,  and  got  hold  of  a plank  and  the 
steps  which  led  to  the  quarter-deck.  The  stewardess  attempted 
to  get  hold  of  me;  but  I extricated  myself  from  her  to  save  my 
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own  life.  By  this  time  the  scene  was  a most  dismal  one.  The 
surface  of  the  water  was  covered  with  the  dead  and  the  dying. 
The  screeching  was  fearful.  One  of  the  firemen  also  attempted 
to  get  hold  of  the  plank,  which  I had,  but  I swam  away  from 
him.  I remained  floating  about  till  half-past  six,  when  I was 
picked  up  by  a boat  from  the  Martello.  I was  then  about  a mile 
from  the  wreck,  and  the  people  in  the  Martello  did  not  for  some 
time  observe  me,  tiU  I attracted  their  attention  by  waving  a 
stick.  One  little  boy  (probably  the  boy  Scott)  kept  himself 
afloat  for  above  three  hours  on  the  part  of  the  skylight  cover- 
ing, and  made  great  exertions  to  save  himself,  but  he  sunk  at 
last.  His  body  was  warm  when  picked  up.  I was  once  wrecked 
before,  about  twenty  years  ago,  off  the  coast  of  St.  Domingo, 
when  I was  three  days  and  three  nights  on  a reef.  It  was  the 
experience  I learnt  then,  which  gave  me  an  idea  of  taking  off 
my  clothes  before  leaping  into  the  sea.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  whose  calm  and  Christian  resigna- 
tion at  the  awful  hour  of  death  is  thus  so  graphically  described, 
was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morell  Mackenzie,  formerly  pastor  of  the  In- 
dependent church  in  Nile-street,  Glasgow,  and  latterly  tutor  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  in  that  city  connected  with  the  Con- 
gregational body.  The  eminent  talents  and  attainments  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie  were  well  known  to  many,  and  -his  death  will  be 
a severe  loss,  not  only  to  the  ecclesiastical  connection  he 
belonged  to,  but  the  religious  and  literary  society  of  Glasgow. 

Another  seaman,  named  Hildyard,  states  as  follows; — “ I 
belong  to  Beverley.  My  father  is  a clergyman  there.  I have 
for  several  years  followed  the  trade  of  a seaman,  but  I was  going 
to  Hull  as  a passenger  by  the  Pegasus.  I think  it  was  about 
half-past  twelve  when  the  vessel  struck;  I was  below  at  the 
time,  but  w'hen  I heard  the  crash  I went  on  deck.  I was  at 
once  aware,  from  the  violence  of  the  concussion,  that  the  ship 
had  struck  on  a rock.  I ran  forward,  and  looked  into  the  fore- 
castle, and  found  her  fast  filling  with  water.  I perceived  the 
captain  and  mate  in  earnest  conversation  on  the  cross  bridge, 
between  the  paddle  boxes ; I heard  the  captain  order  the  engine 
to  be  reversed,  which  was  immediately  done.  I then  went  aft, 
and  found  the  people  all  rushing  into  tlie  boats,  men  and  women. 
I got  into  the  starboard  boat,  but  finding  it  crowded  with 
people  who  knew  nothing  about  the  management  of  a boat,  I 
got  up  again,  and  the  boat  soon  afterwards  swamped.  I heard 
some  passengers  eagerly  asking  the  captain  what  was  best  to 
be  done;  I did  not  hear  his  answer,  but  he  did  not  seem  much 
agitated.  Seeing  the  boat  fast  sinking,  I took  off  my  hat, 
boots,  and  stock,  and  helped  myself  to  two  or  three  fathoms  of 
rope,  with  tlie  view  of  lashing  myself  to  something,  if  I should 
afterwards  be  able  to  do  so  while  in  the  water.  Two  rockets 
and  a blue  light  were  burned  by  order  of  the  mate  as  a signal 
of  distress.  I think  about  half  an  hour  elapsed  from  the  time 
the  vessel  struck  till  she  went  down ; it  was  certainly  not  more. 
I was  standing  on  the  after  part  of  the  larboard  paddle-box 
when  she  went  down,  and  I sank  with  her.  I was  about  half 
a minute  under  water.  I felt  myself  caught  by  the  legs  by 
some  one,  but  I got  quit  of  them.  When  I rose  to  the  surface 
the  top  part  of  the  funnel  and  the  stern  of  the  quarter-deck 
were  just  disappearing.  The  first  thing  I got  hold  of  was  the 
accommodation-ladder,  which  I got  astride  of.  I perceived 
about  eight  I'eet  of  the  foremast  standing  out  of  the  water,  and 
a carpenter  clinging  to  it.  I asked  him  if  there  was  room  for 
two,  and  he  said  there  was.  I then  proceeded  to  lash  the  ladder 
with  my  rope  to  the  mast-head,  and  we  both  of  us  stood  upon 
this  ladder,  which  was  under  water,  until  we  were  picked  up 
by  the  Martello.  When  we  left  it  there  was  only  about  two 
feet  of  the  mast  visible.  If  we  had  been  much  longer  we  could 
not  have  held  on.  Just  before  the  vessel  went  down  I saw  a 
woman  climbing  up  the  main-rigging;  but  she  must  have 
gone  down  with  the  vessel,  for  I never  saw  her  again,” 

It  appears  that  between  three  and  four  o’clock  on  Thursday 
morning  the  fishermen  of  Holy  Island,  returning  from  the  her- 
ring fishing,  and  ivhen  within  a short  distance  of  the  rock  men- 
tioned, were  suprised  by  the  appearance  of  human  bodies, 
articles  of  wearing  apparel,  furniture,  &c.,  floating  on  the  sea, 
which  was  remarkably  calm  at  the  time.  Within  half  a mile 
of  the  Goldstone  stood  a steamer,  but  not  the  fated  one.  Sin- 
to  relate,  this  was  the  M$u*teUo,  Captain  Bls-Okwood,  be- 


longing to  the  same  company  as  the  Pegasus,  flying  in  the 
same  track  at  the  same  intervals,  and  which,  on  her  return 
voyage  from  Hull  to  Leith,  had  arrived  at  the  scene  of  her  com- 
peer’s destruction  within  but  a very  short  interval  after  the 
awful  catastrophe,  but  not  early  enough  to  avert  its  most  appal- 1 
ling  efiects.  The  boats  of  course  immediately  commenced  tc; 
pick  up  the  bodies,  along  with  such  property  as  lay  in  their: 
course,  and  in  a short  time  the  dead  bodies  of  three  females,  one| 
man,  and  one  young  boy  were  taken  up.  Markwelfs  boat  wa^ 
in  time  to  rescue  at  least  one  snfierer  from  the  brink  of  death; 
we  give  the  facts  from  his  own  lips,  and  corroborated  by  his 
boat’s  crew.  On  approaching  the  spot,  they  saw  a man  appa- 
rently immersed  up  to  the  breast  in  the  sea.  They  approached, 
and  found  him  sitting  erect  in  a sunken  boat,  in  a state  oii 
frigid  insensibility,  with  the  film  of  death  overspreading  hi^ 
eyes.  He  was  taken  up,  and  on  some  spirits  being  adminis- 
tered, he  began  to  revive.  The  first  words  he  uttered  -were  ill! 
the  form  of  a question,  as  to  the  state  of  the  fires.  He  was  ai: 
engine  man  of  the  Pegasus,  named  Duncan  Campbell.  He,  a^; 
well  as  five  other  survivors,  and  ail  the  dead  bo^es,  and  most! 
part  of  the  property,  were  immediately  taken  on  board  the 
Martello,  which,  after  it  had  fished  up  everything,  living  and 
dead,  to  be  found  floating  around,  set  sail  for  Leith.  , [j 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  bodies  which  were  claimed  ojj,i 
their  arrival  in  Leith  ; — I 

Miss  Barton  from  Lincolnshire,  who  was  returning  to 
England  from  a visit  to  Miss  Banks’s  boarding-school,  45.j 
Moray-place.  Two  ladies,  Miss  Hopeloun  and  Miss  Floors,) 
pupils  of  Miss  Banks,  and  were  returning  home  for  the  holi  j, 
days,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Barton,  and  a little  boy,  aj 
brother  of  one  of  the  young  ladies.  | 

Mrs.  Alexander,  widow  of  R.  Alexander,  weaver,  Paisley 
James  Martin,  son  of  Mr.  Martin,  cabinet-maker,  andi 
coffee-house  keeper,  Great  Russell-street,  Covent-garden.| 
London  (also  lost).  ’ 

David  Scott,  a boy  about  twelve  years  of'  age,  son  of  Mr, 
Matthew  Scott,  shawl  manufacturer.  Paisley. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  cabin  passengers  booked  ai 
Leith: — Mrs.  Edrington,  from  Edinburgh  ; Miss  Hopetoun 
Miss  Barton,  Miss  Floors,  (the  little  boy  was  along  with  these 
three)  ; Miss  Briggs,  Mrs.  M‘Leod,  Mr.  M‘Leod  ; Mr.  Torry 
from  Hull;  Mr.  Baillie,  attending  on  Mr.  Torry  (saved) ; Mrj 
Elton,  the  actor  ; Mr.  Hodgson  ; Rev.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  frotii 
Glasgow  ; Mr.  Banks ; Mr.  Eiliot  and  son,  from  Dundee 
Mr.  Moxhau,  Mr.  Milne. 

In  addition  to  these  we  have  ascertained  the  names  of  Mr 
James  Hunter,  son  of  Mr,  Hunter,  ironmonger,  15,  Howe- 
street ; D.  Wiiimpster,  late  with  Messrs.  Ireland  and  son| 
linendrapers,  South  Bridge  ; Mr.  Martin,  of  Great  Russeli-i 
street,  London,  and  son.  The  crew  for  the  most  part  be 
longed  to  Leith,  and  several  of  them  have  left  widows  anci 
children  to  deplore  their  loss.  We  may  state  that  the 
Mr.  Hodgson,  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  cabin  passengers 
is  the  brother  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Hodgson,  secretary  of  the  Liver' 
pool  Mechanics’  Institution,  and  who  was  himself  appointee 
to  the  assistant-secretaryship  of  the  Mechanics’  Institutior 
and  Literary  Society,  Leeds.  He  wasa  native  of  Edin- 
burgh. Mr.  Torry  was  an  English  gentleman  of  weal 
mind,  who  had  been  in  Scotland  for  the  benefit  of  his  health 
Baillie,  one  of  the  two  passengers  saved,  was  in  attend- 
ance on  him.  The  lamentable  fate  of  Mr.  Elton  has  beer, 
deeply  felt  by  that  profession  of  which  he  was  so  dis 
tinguished  a member.  His  virtue  in  private  life  were  gene] 
rally  known  and  acknowledged.  He  has  left  a large  famil| 
to  deplore  his  departure  from  among  them  ; and  we  are  de 
lighted  to  find  that  Mr.  Murray,  the  Edinburgh  manager 
suggested  that  the  profession  should  mark  their  esteem  fc. 
Mr.  Elton  by  benefits  for  his  orphan  children.  On  Saturday 
August  5th,  the  evening’s  products  was  devoted  to  that  pur 
pose.  Vv^e  also  learn  that  among  the  passengers  wasagir' 
named  Susan  Allan,  daughter  of  a soldier  in  the  25th  regi- 
ment, and  who  was  intending  to  go  out  to  her  father  in  Indu' 
along  with  the  soldiers  of  the  56th,  who  were  on  board  tin 
Pegasus.  ' 

Tho  following  communications  respecting  this  melon 
choly  wreck  will  found  of  mtej  est,  painfully  so,  but  an; 
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information  from  an  authentic  source  is  of  twotold  im- 
portance:— 

“ Berwick,  July  22,  1843,  9 p.m. 

*‘Sir, — I have  just  now  returned  from  Holy  Island,  and 
jeg  to  enclose  you  some  particulars  as  to  the  loss  of  the  iil- 
ated  steam-ship  Pegasus.  J have  been  off  to  the  vessel,  and 
ind  she  is  in  ten  fathoms  of  water,  six  fathoms  above  her  rail, 
i,nd  the  mast  is  five  feet  above  the  water  at  low  water. 

“ it  does  not  appear  that  she  has  as  yet  broken  up,  as  the 
oast  is  still  standing,  and  very  little  wreck-wood  has  yet 
iriveu  from  her. 

“ It  is  supposed,  when  the  vessel  struck  the  Goldstone,  that 
he  passengers  had  rushed  to  the  boats  and  upset  them.  What 
lakes  this  wreck  more  lamentable  is,  that  it  was  a fine  night 
nd  clear,  with  a westerly  wind,  and  the  lights  seen  distinctly, 
nd  it  is  also  said  that  the  master  was  on  the  bridge  at  the  time 
he  struck.  From  inquiries  that  I have  made,  it  appears  that 
ae  master  must  hare  steered  between  the  buoy  and  the  rock, 
nd  then,  standing  out  again,  struck  the  rock.  It  is  also  re- 
larkable,  and  said  to  be  so  dangerous  by  the  pilots,  that  se- 
eral  of  our  coasting  steamers  prefer,  in  coming  through  the 
'airway,  to  steer  outside  of  the  Megstone,  and  thence  come 
iside  between  the  Big  Earn  and  it.  This  is  condemned,  as  it 
ads  them  in  their  course  to®  near  the  Goldstone. 

“ From  all  that  I can  learn  from  the  pilots,  they  state  that 
le  leading  light  through  the  Fairway  is  too  low,  and  does  not 
pen  sufficiently;  and  that  this  leading  light  would  be  of  much 
;ore  service  if  it  w^ere  built  ou  the  Megstone  Rock,  as  it  would 
i more  distinctly  seen,  and  open  better,  as  the  Big  Farn  light 
id  this  leading  Fairway  light  are  too  near  each  other. 

“ It  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  a red  standing 
;ht  j'laced  on  some  point  off  Holy  Island,  but  there  is  a differ- 
ice  of  opinion  as  to  the  spot  on  which  it  should  be  placed. 

All  the  Fairway  buoys  are  at  present  in  their  places,  and 
is  singular  that  the  crew  of  the  Pegasus  should  not  have  seen 
ein,  the  night  being  clear. 

“ I understand  that  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  weigh  the 
;ssel,  and  preparations  are  now  making  for  that  purpose, 
he  wind  is  now  so  easterly,  perhaps  some  more  of  the  bodies 
ay  come  on  sliore. 

(Signed  by)  “Lloyd’s  Agent. 

‘•To  William  Dobson,  Esq.,  Lloyd’s.” 

Several  of  the  relatives  of  the  persons  who  have  been  lost 
,ve  visited  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  and  the  grief  that  they 
ve  manifested  has  been  great. 

Some  of  the  French  herring  fishery  boats  are  supposed  to 
ve  picked  up  some  of  the  wreck  floating  about. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  a communication  received 
)m  Leith  by  Mr.  Lyall,  manager  of  the  General  Shipping 
)mpany,  at  Berwick : — “ Captain  Samble  will  be  able  to  in- 
•m  you  of  the  melancholy  loss  of  the  Pegasus  Steamer,  lost 
t night  at  half-past  twelve,  having  struck  upon  the  Gold- 
»ne,  and  sunk  with  all  on  board,  nearly  40  passengers,  except 
mate,  engineer,  carpenter,  a seaman,  and  two  passengers,, 
lO  were  saved.  Six  bodies  were  picked  up — three  females 

0 boys,  and  a fireman.” 

Mr.  Browne ; the  mate,  who  still  continues  very  weak,  states. 
It  previous  to  getting  into  the  boat  in  which  he  was  dis- 
^ered  by  the  Martello,  he  floated  about  for  three  hours  on  a 
ird.  \Vhen  lie  fell  in  "with  the  boat  it  was  nearly  full  of  water 

1 it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  get  into  it  with- 
: upsetting  it.  Steadying  himself,  however,  upon  the  board 
had  got,  he  planted  one  foot  into  the  middle  of  the  boat  and 
IS  preserved  its  balance  till  he  got  both  legs  in.  He  then 
ced  the  board  across  the  boat  and  made  himself  a seat.  He 
cribes  the  scene  at  the  period  of  the  vessel  going  down  as 
ng  a hearc-rending  one.  A great  many  of  the  passengers 
says,  floated  about  on  the  surface  of  the  water  for  a consider- 
e time,  calling  upon  their  Maker  to  help  them  in  their  dis- 
3s,  but  they  all  disappeared,  one  'oy  one,  except  hmiself  and 
? other  fire  who  were  picked  up  by  the  Martello, 


WONDERFUL  ESCAPE  OF  AN  AMERICAN 
TRAVELLER. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  April,  our  party  set  sail  in  a 
large  schooner  from  Fort  George,  or  Niagara  Town,  and  in  two 
days  crossed  Lake  Ontario  to  Kingston,  at  the  head  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence ; distant  from  Niagara  about  200  miles.  Here  we 
hired  an  American  barge  (a  large  flat-bottomed  boat)  to  carry 
us  to  Montreal,  a further  distance  of  200  miles;  then  set  out  for 
Kingston  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  and  arrived  the  same 
evening  at  Ogdensburgh,  a distance  of  75  miles.  The  following 
evening  we  arrived  at  Cornwall,  and  the  succeeding  night  at 
Pointe  du  Lac,  on  Lake  St.  Francis.  Here  the  bargemen  ob- 
tained our  permission  to  return  up  the  river,  and  we  embarked 
in  another  barge,  deeply  laden  with  pot-ashes,  passengers,  and 
luggage.  Above  Montreal,  for  nearly  100  miles,  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  is  interrupted  in  its  course  by  rapids,  which  are 
occasioned  by  the  river  being  confined  in  comparatively  nar- 
row, shallow,  rocky,  channels:  through  these  it  rushes  with 
great  force  and  noise,  and  is  agitated  like  the  ocean  in  a 
storm.  Many  people  prefer  these  rapids,  for  the  grandeur  of 
appearance,  to  the  falls  of  Niagara.  They  are  from  half  a 
mile  to  nine  miles  long  each,  and  require  regular  pilots.  On 
the  thirtieth  of  April  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Cedars, 
immediately  below  which  are  three  sets  of  very  dangerous 
rapids  (the  Cedars,  the  Split-rock,  and  the  Cascades),  distant 
from  each  other  about  one  mile.  On  the  morning  of  the  first 
of  May,  we  set  out  from  the  Cedars,  the  barge  very  deep,  and 
very  leaky.  The  captain,  a daring,  rash  man,  refused  to  take 
a pilot.  After  we  had  passed  - the  Cedars  rapid,  not  without 
danger,  the  captain  called  for  some  rum,  swearing  at  the  same 
time,  that  God  Almighty  could  not  steer  the  barge  better  than 
he  did!  Soon  after  this  we  entered  the  Split-rock  rapids,  by  a 
wrong  channel,  and  found  ourselves  advancing  rapidly  towards 
a dreadful  watery  precipice,  down  which  we  went.  The  barge 
slightly  grazed  her  bottom  against  the  rock,  and  the  fall  was 
so  great  as  to  nearly  take  away  the  breath.  We  here  took  in 
a great  deal  of  water,  which  was  mostly  bailed  out  again  before 
we  were  hurried  on  to  what  the  Canadians  call  the  Grand 
Bouillon,  or  Great  Boiling.  In  approaching  this  place  the  cap- 
tain let  go  the  helm,  saying,  “ By  God,  here  we  fill!”  The  barge 
was  almost  immediately  overwhelmed  in  the  midst  of  immense 
foaming  breakers,  which  rushed  over  the  bows,  carrying  away 
planks,  oars,  &c.  About  half  a minute  elapsed  between  the 
filling  and  going  down  of  the  barge,  during  which  I had  suffi- 
cient presence  of  mind  to  strip  off  my  three  coats,  and  was 
loosening  my  suspenders  when  the  barge  sunk,  and  I found 
myself  floating  in  the  midst  of  people,  baggage,  &c.  Each  man 
caught  hold  of  something;  one  of  the  crew  caught  hold  of  me, 
and  kept  me  down  under  water,  but,  contrary  to  my  expecta- 
tion, let  me  go  again.  On  rising  to  the  surface,  I got  hold  of  a 
trunk,  on  which  two  other  men  were  then  holding.  Just  at 
this  spot,  where  the  Split-rock  rapids  terminate,  the  bank  of 
the  river  is  well  inhabited:  and  we  could  see  the  women  on 
shore  running  about  much  agitated.  A canoe  put  off,  and 
picked  up  three  of  our  number,  who  had  gained  the  bottom  of 
the  barge,  which  had  upset  and  got  rid  of  its  cargo ; these  they 
landed  on  an  island.  The  canoe  put  off  again,  and  was  ap- 
proaching near  to  where  I was  holding  on  the  trunk,  when,  ter- 
rified with  the  vicinity  of  the  cascades,  to  which  we  were 
approaching,  it  put  back,  notwithstanding  my  exhortations,  in 
French  and  English,  to  induce  the  two  men  on  board  to  ad- 
vance. The  bad  hold  which  one  man  had  of  the  trunk  to 
which  we  were  adhering,  subjected  him  to  constant  immersion, 
and,  in  order  to  escape  his  seizing  hold  of  me,  I let  go  the 
trunk,  and,  in  conjunction  with  another  man,  got  hold  of  the 
boom  (which,  with  the  gaff,  sails,  &c.,  had  been  detached  from 
the  mast  to  make  room  for  the  cargo),  and  floated  off.  I had 
just  time  to  grasp  this  boom,  when  v e were  hurried  into  the 
cascades;  in  tliese  I was  instantly  buried,  and  nearly  suffocated. 
On  rising  to  the  surface,  I found  one  of  my  hands  still  on  the 
boom,  and  my  companion  still  adhering  to  the  gaff.  Shortly 
after  descending  the  cascades,  I perceived  the  barge,  bottom  up- 
wards, floating  near  me.  I succee'-yd  in  getting  to  it,  and  held 
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by  a crack  in  one  end  of  it : the  violence  of  the  water,  and  the 
falling  out  of  the  casks  of  ashes,  had  quite  wrecked  it.  For  a 
long  time  I contented  myself  with  this  hold,  not  daring  to  en- 
deavour to  get  upon  the  bottom,  which  I at  length  effected;  and 
from  this,  my  new  situation,  I called  out  to  my  companion,  who 
stUl  preserved  his  hold  of  the  gaff.  He  shook  his  head,  and, 
when  tiie  waves  suffered  me  to  look  up  again,  he  was  gone. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  come  near  me,  being  unable  or  un- 
willing to  let  go  his  hold  and  trust  himself  to  the  waves,  which 
were  then  rolling  over  his  head. 

The  cascades  are  a kind  of  fall,  or  rapid  descent,  in  the  river, 
over  a rocky  channel  below:  going  down  is  called  by  the  French 
sauter,  to  leap  or  shove  the  Cascades.  For  two  miles  below, 
the  channel  continnes  in  uproar  just  like  a storm  at  sea,  and  I 
was  frequently  nearly  washed  off  the  barge  by  the  waves  which 
rolled  over.  I now  entertained  no  hope  whatever  of  escaping; 
and  although  I continued  to  exert  myself  to  hold  on,  such  was 
the  state  to  which  I was  reduced  by  cold  that  I wished  only  for 
speedy  death,  and  frequently  thought  of  giving  up  the  contest 
as  useless.  I felt  as  if  compressed  into  the  size  of  a monkey ; 
my  hands  appeared  diminished  in  size  one  half,  and  I certainly 
should  (after  I became  very  cold  and  much  exhausted),  have 
fallen  asleep,  but  for  the  waves  which  were  passing  over  me, 
and  obliged  me  to>t 


tend  to  my  situation. 
I had  never  descended 
the  St.  Lawrence  be- 
fore, but  I knew  there 
were  more  rapids  a- 
head,  perhaps  another 
set  of  the  Cascades; 
but  at  all  events,  the 
LaChine  rapids, whose 
situation  I ^d  not  ex- 
actly know.  I was  in 
hourly  expectation  of 
these  putting  an  end  to 
me,  and  often  fancied 
some  points  of  ice,  ex- 
tendingfrom  the  shore, 
to  be  the  head  of  foam- 
ing rapids.  At  one  of 
the  moments  in  which 
the  successionof  waves 
permitted  me  to  look- 
up, I saw  at  a distance 
a canoe  with  four  men, 
coming  towards  me, 
and  waited  in  confi- 
dence to  hear  the  sound 
of  their  paddles;  but  in 
thisi  wasdisappointed. 
The  men,  as  I after- 


thing  loose,  entangled  in  a fork  of  the  wreck,  and  so  carried , 
along.  This  I found  to  be  a small  trunk,  bottom  upwards,  ] 
which,  with  some  difficulty,  I dragged  up  upon  the  barge.  ’ 
After  nearly  an  hour’s  work,  in  which  I broke  my  penknife 
trying  to  cut  out  the  lock,  I made  a hole  in  the  top,  and,  to  my  1 
great  astonishment,  drew  out  a bottle  of  rum,  a cold  tongue, ! 
some  cheese,  and  a bag  full  of  bread,  cakes,  &c.,  all  wet.  Of, 
these  I made  a seasonable  though  very  moderate  use,  and  the 
trunk  answered  the  purpose  of  a chair  to  sit  upon,  elevated 
above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

After  in  vain  endeavouring  to  steer  the  wreck,  or  direct  its ' 
course  to  the  shore,  and  having  made  every  signal  with  my 
waistcoat,  &c.,  in  my  power,  to  the  several  headlands  which  I ■ 
had  passed,  I fancied  I was  driving  into  a bay,  which,  however 
soon  proved  to  be  the  termination  of  the  lake,  and  the  opening' 
of  the  river,  the  current  of  which  was  carrying  me  rapidly 
along.  I passed  several  uninhabited  islands;  but  the  banks  of 
the  river  appearing  to  be  covered  with  houses,  I again  renewed 
my  signals  with  my  waistcoat,  and  a shirt  which  I took  out  of 
the  trunk,  hoping,  as  the  river  narrowed,  they  might  be  per-j 
ceived:  the  distance  was  too  great.  The  velocity  with  which 
I was  going  convinced  me  of  my  near  approach  to  the  dreadful 
rapids  of  La  Chine.  Night  was  drawing  on,  my~  destruction 

appeared  certain,  but 


did  not  disturb  mcj 
very  much:  the  ideal 
of  death  had  lost  ihi 
novelty,  and  becomi’i 
very  familiar.  Findinij 
signals  in  vain,  I noV' 
set  up  a cry  or  howll 
such  as  I thought  bes 
calculated  to  carry  t( 
a distance,  and  beinj 
favoured  with  tin' 
wind,  it  did,  although 
at  above  a mile  dis 
tauce,  reach  the  ear 
of  some  people  oi 
shore.  At  last  I per 
ceived  a boat  rowin 
towards  me,  whicl 
being  very  small  an‘ 
white  bottomed,  I ha 
for  some  time  take 
for  a fowl  with  a whit 
breast ; and  I was  h 
ken  off  the  barge  1 

rt' 
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wards  learned,  were  Indians  (genuine  descendants  of  the  Tar- 
tars), who,  happening  to  fall  in  with  one  of  the  passenger's  trunks, 
picked  it  up,  and  returned  to  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  pillaging 
it,  leaving,  as  they  afterwards  acknowledged,  the  man  on  the 
boat  to  his  fate.  Indeed,  I am  certain  I should  have  had  more 
to  fear  from  their  avarice  than  to  hope  from  their  humanity ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  my  life  would  have  been 
taken,  to  secure  them  in  possession  of  my  watch  and  several 
half-eagles  which  I had  about  me. 

The  accident  happened  at  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing; in  the  course  of  some  hours,  as  the  day  advanced,  the  sun 
grew  warmer,  the  wind  blew  from  the  south,  and  the  water 
became  calmer.  I got  upon  my  knees,  and  found  myself  in  the 
small  lake  St.  Louis,  about  three  to  five  miles  wide.  With 
some  difficulty  I got  upon  my  feet,  but  was  soon  convinced,  by 
cramps  and  spasms  in  aU  my  sinews,  that  I was  quite  incapable 
of  swimming  any  distance,  and  I was  then  two  miles  from 
shore.  I was  now  going,  with  wind  and  current,  to  destruc- 
tion; and  cold,  hungry,  and  fatigued,  was  obliged  again  to  sit 
down  in  the  water  to  rest,  when  an  extraordinary  circumstance 
greatly  relieved  me.  On  examining  the  wreck,  to  see  if  it  was 
possible  to  detach  any  part  of  it  to  steer  by,  I perceived  some- 


Captain Johnstone,  a 
ter  being  ten  hours 
the  water.  I foun 
myself  at  the  villaj 
of  La  Chine,  twenty 
accident  happened,  and  ha 


one  miles  below  where  the 

been  driven  by  the  winding  of  the  current  a much  gr 
distance,  I received  no  other  injury  than  bruised /kne( 
and  breast,  with  a slight  cold:  the  accident  took  sotne  ho. 
of  my  imagination,  and  for  seven  or  eight  succeeding  night; 
in  my  dreams,  I was  engaged  in  the  dangers  of  the  Cai 
cades,  and  surrounded  by  drowning  men. 

My  escape  was  owing  to  a concurrence  of  fortunate  cil 
cumstances,  which  appear  almost  providential.  I happen 
to  catch  hold  of  various  articles  of  support,  and  to  exchang 
each  article  for  another,  just  at  the  right  time.  Nothing  bi 
the  boom  could  have  carried  me  down  the  Cascades  withoi 
injury,  and  nothing  but  the  barge  could  have  saved  me  belo 
them.  I was  also  fortunate  in  having  the  whole  day ; had  tl 
accident  happened  one  hour  later,  I should  have  arrived  oppe 
site  the  village  of  La  Chine  after  dark,  and  of  course  shoul 
have  been  destroyed  in  the  rapids  below,  to  which  I was  swiftl 
advancing.  The  trunk,  which  furnished  me  with  provisioi 
and  a resting  place  above  the  water,  I have  every  reason 
think  was  necessary  to  save  my  life;  without  it,  I must  ha 
passed  the  whole  time  in  the  water,  and  been  exhausted  wii 
cold  and  hunger.  When  the  people  on  shore  saw  our  boat  tal 
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le  wrong  channel,  they  predicted  our  destruction : the  floating 
iggage,  by  supporting  us  for  a time,  enabled  them  to  make  an 
:ertion  to  save  us;  but  as  it  was  not  supposed  possible  to  sur- 
ve  the  passage  of  the  Cascades,  no  further  exertions  were 
ought  of,  nor,  indeed,  could  they  well  have  been  made. 

It  was  at  this  very  place  that  General  Ambert’s  brigade  of 
lO  men,  coming  to  attack  Canada,  were  lost ; the  French  at 
ontreal  received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  invasion,  by  the 
:ad  bodies  floating  past  the  town.  The  pilot  who  conducted 
eir  first  bateau  committing  the  same  error  as  we  did,  ran  for 
e wrong  channel,  and  the  other  bateau  following  close,  all  were 
volved  in  the  same  destruction.  The  whole  party,  with  which 
was,  escaped:  four  left  the  barge  at  the  Cedar’s  village,  above 
e rapids,  and  went  to  Montreal  by  land ; two  more  were  saved 
»•  the  canoe.  The  barge’s  crew,  all  accustomed  to  labour,  were 
st:  of  the  eight  men  who  passed  down  the  Cascades,  none  but 
yself  escaped  or  were  seen  again ; nor,  indeed,  was  it  possible 
r any  one,  without  my  extraordinary  luck,  and  the  aid  of  the 
irge,  to  which  they  must, have  been  very  close,  to  have  escaped ; 
e other  men  must  have  been  drowned  immediately  on  enter- 
g the  Cascades.  The  trunks,  &c.,  to  which  they  adhered, 
id  the  heavy  great-coats  which  they  had  on,  very  probably, 
ilped  to  overwhelm  them;  but  they  must  have  gone  at  all 
ents ; swimming  in  such  a current  of  broken  stormy  waves 
is  impossible.  Still,  I think,  my  knowing  how  to  swim  kept 
3 more  collected,  and  rendered  me  more  willing  to  part  with 
e article  of  support  to  gain  a better.  Those  who  could  not 
dm  naturally  clung  to  whatever  hold  they  first  got,  and  of 
urse  many  had  very  bad  ones.  The  captain  passed  me  above 
e Cascades,  on  a sack  of  woollen  cloths,  which  were  doubtless 
on  saturated  and  sunk. 

The  trunk  which  I picked  up  belonged  to  a young  man  from 
pper  Canada,  who  was  one  of  those  droAvned ; it  contained 
)thes,  and  about  70/.  in  gold,  which  Avere  restored  to  his 
ends.  My  own  trunk  contained,  besides  clothes,  about  200/. 
gold  and  bank  notes.  On  my  arrival  at  La  Chine,  I offered 
reward  of  100  dollars,  which  induced  a Canadian  to  go  in 
arch  of  it.  He  found  it,  some  days  after,  bn  the  shore  of  an 
anc  which  it  been  driven,  and  brought  it  to  La  Chine, 
iere  I happened  to  be  at  the  time.  I paid  him  his  reward, 
d understood  that  above  one  third  of  it  Avas  to  be  immediately 
plied  to  the  purchase  of  a certain  number  of  masses,  Aehich 

had  vowed,  in  the  event of  success,  previous  to  his  setting 

t on  the  search. 


OTHER  CAREY’S  CHICKENS;  OR,  THE  FATAL 
REPAST. 

We  had  been  nearly  five  weeks  at  sea,  when  the  captain 
ind,  by  observation,  that  we  were  within  one  hundred  and 
irty  miles  of  the  north  side  of  Jamaica.  Favourable  winds 
d smooth  seas  had  hitherto  been  our  constant  attendants, 
d everything  on  board  conspired  to  render  the  confinement 
d monotony  of  a long  sea  voyage  less  annoying  than  they 
nally  are.  The  cabin  passengers  consisted  of  Major  and 
rs.  L.,  a newly  married  couple;  Miss  P.,  sister  to  the  latter; 
r.  D.,  a young  Irishman;  and  myself.  Our  captain  was  a 
in  of  pleasing  manners  and  liberal  ideas,  and  formed  an 
portant  acquisition  to  our  party,  by  joining  in  all  its 
creations,  and  affording  every  facility  to  the  indulgence  of 
3m. 

Although  he  possessed  more  general  information  than  usually 
Is  to  the  lot  of  seafaring  persons,  his  mind  was  tinctured  with 
ne  of  their  weaknesses  and  prejudices.  The  ladies  of  our 
rty  had  a great  taste  for  natural  history,  and  wished  to  ob- 
n specimens  of  all  the  most  interesting  kinds  of  sea-birds, 
ley  had  several  times  requested  the  captain  to  shoot  one  of 
Dther  Carey’s  chickens,  that  they  might  take  a drawing  from 
however,  he  always  declined  doing  so,  but  never  gave  any 
tisfactory  reason  for  h is  unAvillingness  to  oblige  them  in  this 

Ispect.  At  last,  Mr.  D.  killed  tAvo  of  the  birds,  after  having 
reral  times  missed  Av'hole  flocks  of  them.  The  captain 
3ra^  very  much  startled  when  he  saw  the  animals  drop  on 


the  waves.  “Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  let  down  the  boat 
to  pick  up  the  game  ?”  said  Mr.  D.  “ Yes,  sir,”  replied  he,  “ if 
you’ll  go  off  in  her,  and  never  return  on  board  this  vessel.  Here 
is  a serious  business  ! Be  assured  we  have  not  seen  the  end  of  it.” 
He  then  walked  away,  without  offering  to  give  any  orders 
about  lowering  the  boat ; and  the  seamen,  who  witnessed  the 
transaction,  looked  as  if  they  would  not  have  obeyed  him  had 
he  even  done  so. 

One  delightful  clear  morning,  when  we  were  in  hourly 
expectation  of  making  the  land,  some  dolphins  appeared 
astern.  As  the  weather  was  very  moderate,  the  captain  pro- 
posed that  we  should  fish  for  them;  and  a great  many  hooks 
were  immediately  baited  for  that  purpose  by  the  seamen.  We 
caught  large  quantities  of  dolphin  and  of  another  kind  of  fish, 
and  put  all  into  the  hands  of  the  steward,  Avith  orders  that 
part  should  be  dressed  for  dinner,  and  part  distributed  among 
the  crew. 

When  the  dinner-hour  arrived,  we  all  assembled  in  the  cabin, 
in  high  spirits,  and  sat  doAvn  to  table.  It  being  St.  George’s 
day,  we  made  the  Avine  circulate  rapidly,  and  every  glass  in- 
creased our  gaiety ; in  the  midst  of  it  the  mate  entered  the  cabin, 
and  said,  the  man  at  the  helm  had  dropped  doAvn  almost  sense- 
less, and  that  another  of  the  creAv  Avas  so  ill  that  he  could 
scarcely  speak. 

The  captain,  on  receiving  this  information,  grew  very  pale, 
and  seemed  at  a loss  Avhat  to  reply.  At  last,  he  started  from 
his  chair,  and  hurried  up  the  gangAvay.  Our  mirth  ceased  in 
a moment;  and,  after  a little  time,  Ave  sent  the  servant  to  in- 
quire what  Avas  going  forward  upon  deck.  He  returned  imme- 
diately, and  informed  us  that  the  t«wo  sailors  were  Avorse,  and 
that  a third  had  just  been  attacked  in  the  same  way.  He  had 
scarcely  said  these  words,  when  Mrs,  L.  gave  a shriek,  and 
cried  out  that  her  sister  had  fainted  away.  This  added  to  our 
confusion  and  alarm;  and  the  major  and  Mr.  D.  trembled  so 
much,  that  they  were  hardly  able  to  convey  the  young  lady  to 
her  state  room. 

AU  conversation  Avas  now  at  an  end,  and  no  one  uttered  a 
word  till  Mrs.  L.  returned  from  her  sister’s  apartment.  While 
we  were  inquiring  hoAv  the  latter  was,  the  captain  entered  the 
cabin  in  a state  of  great  agitation.  “ This  is  a dreadful  busi- 
ness,” said  he.  “ The  fact  is — it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you — I fear 
we  are  all  poisoned  by  the  fish  we  have  eaten.  One  of  the 
crew  died  a few  minutes  ago,  and  five  others  are  dangerously 
ill.” 

“ Poisoned  ! my  God ! Do  you  say  so  ? Must  we  all  die  ?” 
exclaimed  Mrs.  L.,  dropping  on  her  knees.  “ What  is  to  be 
done  ?”  cried  the  major  distractedly  ; “ are  there  no  means  of 
counteracting  it  ?”  “ None  that  I know  of,”  returned  the  cap- 
tain. “ All  remedies  are  vain.  The  poison  is  always  fatal, 
except — but  I begin  to  feel  its  effects — support  me — can  this  be 
imagination  ?”  He  staggered  to  one  side,  and  would  have 
fallen  upon  the  floor,  had  I not  assisted  him.  Mrs.  L,,  not- 
Avithstanding  his  apparent  insensibility,  climg  to  his  arm,  cry- 
ing out,  in  a tone  of  despair,  “ Is  there  no  help — no  pity — no 
one  to  saA^e  us  ?”  and  then  fainted  away  on  her  husbana’s 
bosom;  who,  turning  to  me,  said,  with  quivering  lips,  “You 
are  a happy  man : you  have  nothing  to  embitter  your  last  mo- 
ments. Oh,  Providence ! was  I permitted  to  escape  so  many 
dangers,  merely  that  I might  suffer  this  misery  ?” 

Mrs.  L.  soon  regained  her  senses,  and  I endeav  oured  to 
calm  her  agitation  by  remarking,  that  we  might  possibly 
escape  the  fatal  influence  of  the  poison,  as  some  constitutions 
were  not  so  easily  affected  by  it  as  others.  “ Is  there  then 
a little  hope  ?’’  she  exclaimed.  Oh  ! God  grant  it  may  be 
so  !”  “ There  is  one  thing,”  said  the  captain,  faintly,  “I  was 
going  to  tell  you,  that— but  this  sensation— I mean  a remedy.” 
“Speak  on,”  cried  the  major,  in  breathless  suspense.  “It 
may  have  a chance  of  saving  you,”  continued  the  former ; 
“ you  must  immediately”— He  gave  a deep  sigh,  and  dropped 
his  head  upon  his  shoulder,  apparently  unable  to  utter  a 
word  more.  “ Oh,  this  is  the  worst  of  all !”  cried  Mrs.  L.  in 
agony.  “We  have  only  to  be  resigned  now”  replied  her  hus- 
band ; “ let  us  at  least  die  together.” 

The  crew  had  dined  about  an  hour  and  a half  before  us, 
and,  consequently,  felt  the  effects  of  the  poison  much  earlier 
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than  we  did.  Every  one,  however,  now  began  to  exhibit 
alarming  symptoms.  Mr.  D.  became  delirious ; the  major 
lay  upon  the  cabin  floor,  in  a state  of  torpidity : and  the 
captain  had  drowned  all  sense  and  recollection  by  drinking  a 
large  quantity  of  brandy.  Mrs.  D.  watched  her  husband  and 
her  sister  alternately,  in  a state  of  quiet  despair. 

I was  comparatively  but  little  aflTected ; and,  therefore, 
employed  myself  in  assisting  others  until  they  seemed  to  be 
past  all  relief,  and  then  sat  down  anticipating  the  horrid  con- 
sequences which  would  result  from  the  death  of  the  whole 
ship’s  company. 

While  thus  occupied,  I heard  the  steersman  call  out, 
"Taken  all  a back  here.”  A voice  which  I knew  to  be  the 
mate’s,  immediately  answered,  " Well,  and  what’s  that  to  us? 
Put  her  before  the  wind,  and  let  her  go  where  she  pleases.” 
I soon  perceived  by  the  rushing  of  the  water,  that  there  was 
a great  increase  in  the  ship’s  progress,  and  went  upon  deck 
to  ascertain  the  cause. 

I found  the  mate  stretched  upon  the  top  of  the  companion, 
and  addressed  him,  but  he  made  no  reply.  The  man  at  the 
helm  was  tying  a rope  round  the  tiller,  and  told  me  he  had 
become  so  blind  and  dizzy,  that  he  could  neither  steer,  nor 
see  the  compass;  and  would, therefore,  fix  the  rudder  in  such 
a manner,  as  would  keep  the  ship’s  head  as  near  the  wind  as 
possible.  On  going  forward  to  the  bows,  I found  the  crew 
lying  motionless  in  every  direction.  I alone  retained  my 
senses  unimpaired.  The  wind  now  blew  very  fresh,  and  we 
went  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 
The  night  looked  dreary  and  turbulent.  The  sky  was 
covered  with  large  fleeces  of  broken  clouds,  and  the  stars 
flashed  angrily  through  them,  as  they  were  wildly  hurried 
along  by  the  blast.  The  sea  began  to  run  high,  and  the 
masts  showed  by  their  incessant  creaking,  that  they  carried 
more  sail  than  they  could  well  sustain. 

I was  filled  with  dread  lest  we  should  strike  upon  rocks, 
or  run  ashore,  and  often  imagined  that  the  clouds  which 
bordered  the  horizon  were  the  black  clifih  of  some  desolate 
coast,  xht  last,  I distinctly  saw  a light  at  some  distance — I 
aiiticipated  instant  destruction — I grew  irresolute  whether 
to  remain  upon  deck,  and  face  death,  or  to  wait  for  it  below. 
I soon  discovered  a ship  a little  way  a-head — I instinctively 
ran  to  the  helm,  and  loosened  the  rope  that  tied  the  tiller, 
which  at  once  bounded  back,  and  knocked  me  over.  A hor- 
rible crashing,  and  loud  cries,  now  broke  upon  my  ear,  and  I 
saw  that  we  had  got  entangled  with  another  vessel.  But  the 
velocity  with  which  we  swept  along,  rendered  our  extrication 
instantaneous  ; and  on  looking  hack,  I saw  a ship  without  a 
bowsprit,  pitching  irregularly  among  the  waves,  and  heard 
the  rattling  of  cordage,  and  a tumult  of  voices.  But,  after  a 
little  time,  nothing  was  distinguishable  by  the  eye  or  by  the 
ear.  My  situation  appeared  doubly  horrible,  when  I reflected 
that  I had  just  been  v/ithin  call  of  human  creatures,  who 
might  have  saved  and  assisted  all  on  board,  had  not  an  evil 
destiny  hurried  us  along,  and  made  us  the  means  of  injuring 
those  who  alone  were  capable  of  affording  us  relief. 

About  midnight,  our  fore-topmast  gave  way,  and  fell  upon 
deck  with  a tremendous  noise.  The  ship  immediately  swung 
round,  and  began  to  labour  in  a terrible  manner,  while  seve- 
ral waves  broke  over  her  successively, 

I had  just  resolved  to  descend  the  gangway  for  shelter, 
when  a white  figure  rushed  past  me  with  a wild  shriek,  and 
sprang  overboard.  The  darkness  prevented  me  from  disco- 
vering who  had ‘thus  committed  himself  to  the  deep,  in  a 
moment  of  madness.  As  the  sea  continued  to  break  over  the 
vessel,  I went  down  to  the  cabin,  after  having  closely  shut 
the  gangway  doors  and  companion.  Total  darkness  prevailed 
below.  I addressed  the  captain  and  all  my  fellow  passengers 
by  name,  but  received  no  reply  from  any  of  them,  though  I 
sometimes  fancied  i heard  moans  and  quick  breathing,  when 
the  tumult  of  the  waters  without  happened  to  subside  a little, 
I began  to  catch  for  breath,  and  felt  as  if  I were  immured 
in  a large  coffin,  with  a number  of  corpses,  and  was  doomed 
to  linger  out  life  beside  them.  The  sea  beat  against  the 
vessel,  with  a noise  like  that  of  artillery,  and  the  crashing  of 
the  bulwarks  driven  in  by  its  violence,  gave  startling  proof  of 
the  danger  that  threatened  us.  I groped  for  my  bed,  and  lay 


down  in  it,  and,  notwithstanding  the  horrors  that  surroundei 
me,  gradually  dropped  off"  asleep. 

When  I awoke,  I perceived,  by  the  sunbeams  that  shorn 
through  the  skylight,  that  the  morning  was  far  advanced 
The  ship  rolled  violently  at  intervals,  but  the  noise  of  th< 
wind  and  waves  had  altogether  ceased.  I got  up  hastily,  ani 
almost  dreaded  to  look  round,  lest  I should  find  my  worsf 
anticipations  concerning  my  companions  too  fatally  realized; 

I immediately  discovered  the  captain  lying  on  one  side  o: 
the  cabin  quite  dead.  Opposite  him  was  Major  L.  stretchei 
along  the  floor,  and  grasping  firmly  the  handle  of  the  door  o 
his  wife’s  apartment.  He  had,  I suppose,  in  a moment  o; 
agony,  wished  to  take  a farewell  of  the  partner  of  his  heart 
but  had  been  unable  to  get  beyond  the  spot  where  he  no\i 
lay.  He  looked  like  a dying  man  ; and  Mrs.  L.  who  sat  be  t 
side  him,  seemed  to  be  exhausted  with  grief  and  terror.  Shif 
tried  to  speak  several  times,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  inform- 
ing me,  that  her  sister  was  better.  I could  not  discover  Mr 
D.  anywhere,  and  therefore  concluded,  that  he  was  the  peri|^ 
son  who  had  leaped  overboard  the  preceding  night. 

On  going  upon  deck,  I found  that  everything  wore  a newf 
aspect.  The  sky  was  dazzling  and  cloudless,  and  not  the 
faintest  breath  of  wind  could  be  felt.  The  sea  had  a beauti- 
ful bright  green  colour,  and  was  calm  as  a small  lake. 

Four  of  the  seamen  were  dead,  but  the  mate  and  the  rej|  k 
maining  three  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  walk  acro^  a. 
the  deck.  The  ship  was  almost  in  a disabled  state.  Part  oi 
the  wreck  of  the  fore-topmast  lay  upon  her  bows,  and  the 
rigging  and  sails  of  the  mainmast  had  suft’ered  much  injury. 
The  mate  told  me,  that  the  soundings,  and  almost  everytliing 
else,  proved  we  were  on  the  Bahama  banks,  though  he  hal 
not  yet  ascertained  on  what  part  of  them  we  lay,  and  cons»J?i 
quently  could  not  say  whether  we  had  much  chance  of  soon 
falling  in  with  any  vessel.  * 

The  day  passed  gloomily.  Much  of  our  time  was  em 
ployed  in  preparing  for  the  painful,  hut  necessary  duty,  of 
interring  the  dead.  About  ten  at  night,  we  began  to  comraH  a 
the  bodies  to  the  deep.  There  was  an  awful  solemnity,  alf“ 
in  the  scene  and  m our  situation.  I read  the  funeral  servi 
and  then  we  drooped  the  corpses  nxiP 

ther.  When  these  last  offices  of  respect  were  performed,^ 
retired  in  silence  to  different  parts  of  the  ship. 

About  midnight,  the  mate  ordered  the  men  to  put  do 
our  anchor,  which,  till  then,  they  had  not  been  able  to  acco 
plish.  They  likewise  managed  to  furl  most  of  the  sails,  a 
we  went  to  bed,  under  the  consoling  idea,  that  though 
breeze  did  spring  up,  our  moorings  would  enable  us 
weather  it  without  any  risk. 

I was  roused  early  next  morning  by  a confused  noise  upon 
deck.  When  I got  there,  I found  the  men  gazing  intently 
over  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  inquired  if  our  anchor  held 
fast  ? “Ay,  ay,’’  replied  one  of  them,  “rather  faster  than  we 
want  it.’’  On  approaching  the  bulwarks,  and  looking  dowB^jd, 
I perceived,  to  my  horror  and  astonishment,  all  the  corpsis 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  if  they  had  just  beeftlri 
dropped  into  it.  We  could  even  distinguish  their  features, 
glimmering  confusedly  through  the  superincumbent  mass/rfjt 
ocean.  p 

We  were  now  exempted  from  the  ravages  and  autuel 
seace  of  death,  but  its  form  haunted  us  without  intermissioa.  \ 
We  hardly  dared  to  look  over  the  ship’s  side,  lest  our  eyes  h 
should  encounter  the  ghastly  features  of  some  one  who  had  || 
formerly  been  a companion,. and  at  whose  funeral  rites  we  jn 
had  recently  assisted.  The  seamen  began  to  murmur  amoflg  f 
themselves,  saying,  that  we  should  never  be  able  to  leave 
the  spot  where  we  then  were,  and  that  our  vessel  would  rot 
away  as  fast  as  the  dead  bodies  that  lay  beneath  it.  \i 

In  the  evening,  a strong  breeze  sprung  up,  and  filled  hs 
with  hopes  that  some  vessel  would  soon  heave  in  sight,  and 
afford  us  relief.  At  sunset,  when  the  mate  was  giving  direc- 1 . 
tions  about  the  watch,  one  of  the  seamen  cried  out,  “ Thanks 
be  to  God,  there  they  are  !”  And  the  other  ran  up  to  him,  ^ 
saying,  “Where,  where  ? ’ He  pointed  to  a flock  of  Mother 
Carey’s  chickens  that  had  just  appeared  astern,  and  began  to 
count  how  many  there  were  of  them,  I inquired  what  was 
the  matter,  and  the  mate  replied,  “Why,  only  that  we've 
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jn  the  worst,  that’s  all,  master.  I’ve  a notion  we’ll  fall  in 
'h  a sail  before  twenty-four  hours  are  past.’’  ‘ 

I particular  reason  for  thinking  so  said  I.  “ 

’’  returned  he  * **  aron’f  fhom  Kir<^s  t.hfi  smr 


“ Have  you 
To  be  sure 


ave,'  reuirnea  ne  ; "aren’t  them  birds  the  spirits  of  those 
,ve  fellows  we  threw  overboard  last  night  ? 1 knew  we 

>^er  would  be  able  to  quit  this  place  till  they  made  their 
tearance  above  water.  However,  I’m  not  quite  sure  how 
may  go  with  us  yet,”  continued  he,  looking  anxiously 
jrn  ; “they  stay  rather  long  about  oor  ship.”  “1  have 
ays  understood,”  said  I,  “ that  these  birds  indicate  bad 
ither,  or  some  unfortunate  event,  and  this  appears  to  me 
►e  true.”  “ Ay,  ay,”  replied  he,  “ there  was  a time  when 
d not  believe  that  these  creatures  were  anything  but  com- 
1 birds,  but  now  I know  another  story.  Oh,  I’ve  witnessed 
strange  things  ? Isn’t  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
e little  creatures,  having  been  once  such  as  we  are,  should 
a sort  of  friendliness  towards  a ship’s  crew,  and  wish  to 
! warning  when  bad  weather  or  misfortune  is  a-head,  that 
y man  may  be  prepared  for  the  worst !”  “ Do  you  con- 

0,”  said  I,  “that  any  people  but  seamen  are  ever  changed 
the  birds  we  have  been  talking  of?’’  “No,  for  certain 
’ answered  the  mate  ; “and  none  but  the  sailors  that  are 
rned,  and  thrown  overboard  after  death.  They  fly  about 
wide  ocean,  far  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  never  find  a place 
reon  they  can  rest  the  soles  of  their  feet.” 

3xt  morning  I was  awakened  by  the  joyful  intelligence 
a schooner  was  in  sight,  and  that  she  had  hoisted  her 
in  answer  to  our  signals.  She  bore  down  upon  us  with  a 
wind,  and  in  about  an  hour  hove-to,  and  spoke  us. 
n we  informed  them  of  our  unhappy  situation,  the  cap- 
ordered  the  boat  to  be  lowered,  and  came  on  board  of  our 
b1,  with  three  of  his  crew.  He  was  a thick,  short,  dark- 
floxioned  man,  and  his  language  and  accent  discovered 
to  be  a native  of  the  Southern  States  of  America.  The 
immediately  proceeded  to  detail  minutely  all  that  hap- 
d to  us  ; but  our  visiter  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
itive,  and  soon  interrupted  it,  by  asking  of  what  our 
consisted.  Having  been  satisfied  on  this  point,  he  said, 
jing  as  how  things  stand,  I conclude  you’ll  be  keen  for 
ng  into  some  port.  ’ “ Yes,  that  of  course  is  our  earnest 
,”  replied  the  mate,  “ and  we  hope  to  be  able,  by  your 
ance  to  accomplish  it.”  “ Ay,  we  must  all  assist  one 
ler,”  returned  the  captain.  “ Well  I was  just  calculat- 
:hat  your  plan  would  be  to  run  into  New  Providence. 
)ound  for  St.  Thomas,  and  you  can’t  expect  that  I should 
about,  and  go  right  back  with  you — neither  that  I should 
|ou  have  any  of  my  seamen,  for  I’ll  not  be  able  to  make 
)d  trade,  unless  I get  slick  into  port.  Get  ready  the 
boys.  I guess  your  men  will  soon  get  smart  again,  and 
if  the  weather  holds  moderate,  you’ll  reach  port  with 
reatest  of  ease.”  “ You  surely  do  not  mean  to  leave  us 
is  barbarous  way  ?”  cried  I • “ the  owners  of  this  vessel 
i,  I am  confident,  pay  any  sum  rather  than  we  should 
h through  your  inhumanity,” — “Well,  mister , I’ve  got 
rs  too,”  replied  he,  “ and  my  business  is  to  make  a good 
;e  for  them.  INIarkets  are  pretty  changeable  just  now, 
t won’t  do  to  spend  time  talking  about  humanity.” 

\’ing  said  this  he  leaped  into  the  boat,  and  ordered  his 
io  row  towards  his  own  vessel.  When  they  got  on  board, 
squared  their  topsail,  and  bore  away,  and  were  soon  out 
e reach  of  our  voices.  We  looked  at  one  another  for 
time  with  an  expression  of  despair,  and  then  the  seamen 

1 to  pour  a torrent  of  invective  and  abuse,  against  the 
less  and  avaricious  shipmaster  who  had  so  inhumanly 

ted  US. 

2 mate  now  endeavoured  to  encourage  the  seamen  to  ex- 
i.  They  cleared  away  the  vnreck  of  the  fore-topmast, 
i had  hitherto  encumbered  the  deck,  and  put  up  a sort 
:y-mast  in  its  stead,  on  which  they  rigged  two  sails. 

; these  things  were  accomplished,  we  got  up  our  raoor- 
and  laid  our  course  for  New  Providence.  The  mate  had 
lately  been  upon  the  Bahama  seas  before,  and  was  aware 
e difficulties  he  would  have  to  encounter  in  navigating 
. The  weather  continued  moderate,  and  after  two  days 
itating  suspense,  we  made  Exuma  Island,  and  cast  anchor 
its  shore. 
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The  arrival  of  our  vessel,  and  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  event,  were  soon  made  knowm  upon  the  island; 
and  a gentleman  who  resided  upon  his  plantation,  sent  to  re- 
quest our  company  at  his  house.  We  gladly  accepted  his  hos- 
pitable offers,  and  immediately  went  ashore. 

Those  only  who  have  been  at  sea,  can  conceive  the  delight 
which  the  appearance  of  trees  and  verdurous  fields — the  odours 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  sensations  of  security  and  freedom 
that  arise  from  treading  the  earth — produce  in  the  mind,  at 
the  termination  of  a long  voyage.  Every  step  we  took  seemed  to 
infuse  additional  vigour  into  our  limbs.  Our  host  met  us  at  the 
door  of  his  mansion,  and  immediately  introduced  us  to  his  wife 
and  family,  and  likewise  to  several  persons  who  were  visiters 
at  the  time.  We  were  ushered  into  an  airy  hall;  the  window- 
curtains  of  which  had  just  been  sprinkled  with  water  and  lime- 
juice.  The  odour  of  the  fruit,  and  the  coolness  produced  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  fluid,  exerted  a most  tranquillizing  in- 
fluence upon  the  mind,  and  made  the  distressing  scenes  I had 
recently  witnessed,  pass  my  remembrance  like  a dream.  We 
were  soon  conducted  into  another  apartment,  where  an  elegant 
banquet  and  a tasteful  variety  of  the  most  exquisite  wines 
awaited  us.  Here  we  continued  till  evening,  and  then  returned 
to  the  hall.  From  its  windows  we  beheld  the  setting  sun,  cur- 
tained by  volumes  of  gloriously-coloured  clouds,  and  shed- 
ding a dazzling  radiance  upon  the  sea,  which  stretched  in  still- 
ness to  the  horizon.  Our  vessel  lay  at  a little  distance;  and 
when  a small  wave  happened  to  break  upon  her  side,  she 
seemed,  for  a moment  to  be  encircled  with  gems.  The  dews 
had  just  began  to  fall,  and  that  composing  stUlness  which,  in 
tropical  climates,  pervades  all  nature  at  such  a time,  was  undis- 
turbed by  the  slightest  murmur  of  any  kind.  Two  young 
ladies  sat  down  to  a harp  and  a piano,  and  a gentleman  accom- 
panied them  upon  the  flute.  The  harmony  was  perfected  by 
the  rich  gushing  voice  of  one  of  the  females  of  our  party;  and 
the  flushed  cheeks,  and  trembling  eyelids  of  the  charming  Baha- 
mians, showed  that  the  music  affected  their  hearts  as  much  as 
it  delighted  their  ears. 

When  the  night  was  advanced,  we  retired  to  sleep — lulled  by 
the  pleasing  consciousness  of  being  secure  from  those  misfor- 
tunes and  dangers,  to  the  invasion  of  which  we  had  of  late  been 
so  cruelly  exposed. 


LOSS  OF  THE  CHAELES  BAKING,  CAPTAIN  AKIS, 

OCT.  24.  1779. 

The  Charles  Baring,  West  Indiaman,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Aris,  sailed  from  Port  Koyal,  Jamaica,  on  September  6, 
1779;  but  nothing  that  is  worthy  of  mention  occurred  until 
October  15,  when  they  discovered  that  the  ship  had  made  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  which  increased  so  much, 
that  by  the  17th  the  pumps  could  scarcely  free  her;  and  they 
continued  in  this  situation  until  the  morning  of  the  20th,  when, 
on  sounding,  they  found  five  feet  water  in  the  hold. 

The  captain  immediately  ordered  the  gun-deck  to  be  scuttled, 
to  enable  them  to  get  at  the  pump-well;  and  this  being  done, 
they  slung  two  large  casks,  with  tackle,  so  as  to  fill  and  empty 
alternately;  and  this  mode  of  baling  was  found  to  answer  their 
purpose  so  well,  that,  by  twelve  o’clock,  the  water  was  reduced 
to  three  feet.  They  kept  the  water  from  gaining  on  them  until 
the  morning  of  the  21st,  when  the  quantity  of  coffee,  or  cocoa, 
which  continually  got  to  the  pumps,  rendered  them  almost 
useless. 

About  ten  o’clock,  the  danger  of  their  situation  hourly  in- 
creasing, it  was  thought  advisable  to  throw  the  guns  overboard, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  as  also  a considerable  quantity  of 
wood  from  the  fore-peak ; and,  about  dark,  the  pumps  became 
entirely  useless,  being  completely  choked.  To  their  great  dis- 
may they  now  found  that  the  leak  gained  upon  them  considera- 
bly, and  ail  hands  that  could  be  spared  from  baling  w^ere  employed 
in  clearing  the  fore-  hatchway,  which  they  so  far  completed  by 
daylight,  that  they  were  enabled  to  get  two  more  casks  to  work. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  the  water  was  up  to  the  orlop- 
deck  beams,  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  unremitting  exertions 
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of  the  passengers  and  crew,  who  alike  toiled  incessantiy , that 
it  was  kept  from  gaining  on  them,  until  the  night  of  tne  23rd, 
when  it  came  on  to  blow  a heavy  gale  of  wind,  which  caused 
the  ship  to  heel  so  much,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
which  they  were  baling  out  returned  again  to  the  hold,  ine 
gale  increasing,  the  water  gaining  fast  upon  them,  and  the  ^ople 
worn  out  with  their  previous  exertions,  there  were  now  no  hopes 
remaining  of  saving  the  ship,  and  their  only  care  was  to  save 
tli0ms0lv0S 

About  the  dawn  of  the  24th,  the  main-mast  went  over  the 
side,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they 
clear  it  from  the  ship;  the  water,  by  this  time,  had  reached  the 
gun-deck,  and  there  was  not  a moment  to  be  lost  m providing 

for  their  safety.  n i,  x xi 

About  eight  o’clock  the  boat  was  got  out,  and,  much  to  the 

credit  of  Captain  Aris,  his  first  object  was  to  have  the  ladies 
put  into  it,  at  the  same  time  remarking  to  all  of  them,  that, 
though  it  appeared  hardly  possible  to  save  them  otherwise,  it 
was  also  impossible  for  the  boat  to  contain  the  whole  of  them; 
he,  therefore,  recommended  all  hands  to  construct  a raft  with 
spars  and  cotton-bags;  but,  before  they  had  time  to  accomplish 
it,  the  ship  completely  foundered,  and  every  man  attempted 
to  swim  to  the  boat,  the  captain  himself  being  the  last  that 
quitted  the  ship;  but,  miserable  to  tell,  twenty-seven  of  the 
number  unfortunately  failed  in  their  attempt,  and  perished. 

“ Then  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rushed. 
Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a crash 
Of  echoing  thunder,  and  then  all  was  hushed, 

Save  the  wild  wind,  and  the  remorseless  dash 
Of  biUows : but  at  intervals  there  gushed. 
Accompanied  with  a convulsive  splash, 

A solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony.” 


SHIPWRECK  OF  THE  SCHOONER  CUMBERLAND, 
CAPTAIN  CROOK,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1837. 

The  Cumberland,  from  St.  Petersburg,  made  Pile  light-house, 
but  as  it  was  blowing  hard,  and  the  weather  very  hazy. 
Captain  Crook  thought  it  better  to  take  shelter  at  Pile  till  the 
morning,  and  with  that  view  he  stood  in  under  double-reefed 
topsails.  Before  it  could  be  accomplished,  however,  the  vessel 
struck  on  the  Foul-ground,  and  knocked  her  rudder  off.  The 
anchors  were  let  go,  but  they  came  home,  and  the  vessel  got 
hard  aground,  with  a tremendous  sea  breaking  over  her.  She 
continued  to  strike  very  heavily,  and  at  length  was  so  much 
damaged  that  she  filled,  and  fell  over  on  her  beam-ends.  The 
unfortunate  sufferers  on  board  sought  safety  on  the  broadside, 
in  the  chains,  &c.  The  captain  and  his  wife  were  clinging  to 
the  wreck,  somewhere  about  the  afterpart.  The  mate  observing 
that  the  sea  broke  with  less  violence  over  the  bows  than  else- 
where, with  great  labom*,  and  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  con- 
veyed Mrs.  Crook  forward,  requesting  her  to  permit  him  to 
lash  her  to  the  ring-bolts,  but  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
have  that  done,  and  Piele  left  her  to  assist  her  husband.  At 
that  moment  a dreadful  sea  broke  over  the  wreck,  and  carried 
the  mate  overboard,  but  he  succeeded  in  getting  a berth  in  the 
cross-trees;  for,  although  the  weather  rigging  was  cut  away 
for  the  purpose,  the  masts  did  not  go;  and  soon  after  Mrs. 
Crook  was  washed  away,  and  she  was  seen  no  more.  Captain 
Crook,  on  witnessing  the  loss  of  his  wife  appeared  paralysed ; 
but  struggling,  he  made  some  indistinct  remark,  and  was 
swept  into  eternity  with  the  next  wave.  The  horrible  situ- 
ation of  the  survivors  may  be  imagined.  Clinging  to  the 
wreck  of  the  vessel,  with  a long  and  dreary  night  just  set  in, 
the  probability  of  the  craft  going  to  pieces  long  before  its  ex- 
piration, and  the  hopelessness  of  all  human  aid  availing,  the 
poor  fellows  had  nothing  to  look  to  but  the  merciful  hand  of 
Ppvidence.  That  safe  anchor  did  not  fail  them ; for  the 
wind  somewhat  suddenly  lowered,  and  the  sea  became  com- 
paratively calm.  The  mariners  at  first  thought  this  was  only 
a lull — the  herald  of  harder  weather  than  before ; but  in  this 
they  were  mistaken.  The  weather  continued  fair  and  in  the 


morning  the  crew  taking  to  the  jolly-boat,  rowed  themselve 
to  Pile,  where  they  arrived  safe.  It  is  supposed  the  vessi 
went  to  the  bottom  in  Lune  Channel,  as  she  was  last  see 
near  the  N.  W.  buoy. 


INTREPIDITY  OF  ENGLISH  SAILORS. 

Lauriston  told  me,  amonst  other  anecdotes,  relative  to  Na!  • 
poleon’s  sojourn  at  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  a remarkable  ir 
stance  of  intrepidity  on  the  part  of  two  English  sailors.  Thes  ' 
men  had  been  prisoners  at  Verdun,  which  was  the  most  consi 
derable  depot  of  English  prisoners  in  France  at  the  rupture  ^ “ 
the  peace  of  Amiens.  They  effected  their  escape  from  Vei  ' 
dun,  and  arrived  at  Boulogne  without  having  been  discoveref  ’ 
on  the  road,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  with  which  all  tli 
English  were  watched.  They  remained  at  Boulogne  for  somj 
time,  destitute  of  money,  and  without  being  able  to  effect  theil 
escape.  They  had  no  hope  of  getting  aboard  a boat,  on  accouD 
of  the  strict  watch  that  was  kept  upon  vessels  of  every  kinr 
These  two  sailors  made  a boat  of  little  pieces  of  w^ood,  wliicl 
they  put  together  as  weU  as  they  could,  having  no  other  tool 
than  their  knives.  They  covered  it  'with  a piece  of  sailcloth 
It  was  only  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  not  much  longer;  am 
was  so  light  that  a man  could  easily  carry  it  on  his  shoulders 
So  powerful  a passion  is  the  love  of  home  and  liberty ! 

Sure  of  being  shot  if  they  were  discovered,  almost  equally 
sure  of  being  drowned  if  they  effected  their  escape,  they,  never 
theless,  resolved  to  attempt  crossing  the  channel  in  their  fraij 
gile  skiff.  Perceiving  an  English  frigate  within  sight  of  tlr 
coast,  they  pushed  off,  and  endeavoured  to  reach  her.  The; 
had  not  gone  a hundred  toises  from  the  shore,  when  they  weri 
perceived  by  the  custom-house  officers,  who  set  out  in  pursuF 
of  them,  and  brought  them  back  again.  The  news  of  this  ad 
venture  spread  through  the  camp,  where  the  extraordinarj 
courage  of  the  two  sailors  was  the  subject  of  general  remark. 

The  circumstance  reached  the  emperor’s  ears.  He  wished  t(! 
see  the  men,  and  they  were  conducted  to  his  presence  alom 
with  their  little  boat.  Napoleon,  whose  imagination  Ava; 
struck  by  every  thing  extraordinary,  could  not  conceal  his  sim 
prise  at  so  bold  a project,  undertaken  with  such  feeble  means 
of  execution.  | 

“ Is  it  really  true,”  said  the  emperor  to  them,  “ that  yoi 
thought  of  crossing  the  sea  in  this?” 

“ Sire,”  said  they,  “ if  you  doubt  it,  give  us  leave  to  go,  anij 
you  shall  see  us  depart.” 

“ I will.  You  are  bold  and  enterprising  men;  I admire  con 
rage  wherever  I meet  with  it.  But  you  shall  not  hazard  your, 
lives.  You  are  at  liberty,  and  more  than  that,  I will  cause  yon 
to  be  put  on  board  an  English  ship.  When  you  retm’n  to 
London,  tell  how  I esteem  brave  men,  even  Avhen  they  are  my 
enemies.” 

Rapp,  who,  with  Lauriston,  Duroc,  and  many  others,  were 
present  at  this  scene,  were  astonished  at  the  emperor’s  genero- 
sity. If  the  men  had  not  been  brought  before  him,  they  would 
have  been  shot  as  spies,  instead  of  which  they  obtained  their 
liberty.  This  circumstance  was  one  of  those  which  made  the 
strongest  impression  on  Napoleon,  and  he  recollected  it  when 
at  St.  Helena,  in  one  of  his  conversations  with  M.  de  Las 
Casas. 


LOSS  OF  THE  ZENOBIA,  JANUARY,  1762.  ^ 
The  Zenobia  French  Frigate  was  lost  off  Portland,  she  was 
commanded  byM.  Le  Sage,  about  70  persons  reached  the  shore, 
when  they  were  barbarously  stripped  by  the  inhabitants.  But'i 
on  his  majesty  being  made  acquainted  with  their  deplorablej  i 
state,  he  directly  ordered  clothes  and  food  at  his  own  expense,* 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  gave  them  to  understand  that 
they  were  not  considered  as  prisoners.  ** 

It  was  not  long  before  this  act  of  generosity  was  retaliated 
by  the  subjects  of  France.  An  English  trading  vessel  being 
driven  on  shore  on  the  coast  of  Havre-de-Grace,  the  Command- 
ant of  that  place  received  the  crew  with  the  utmost  hospitality. 
They  had  good  quarters,  and  a daily  allowance  of  SOsols  per 
man,  until  they  were  senLback  to  their  cwb  country. 
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EXPEDITION  OF  LA  PEROUSE. 

On  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  in  1783,  the  French 
)vernment,  stimulated  by  the  discoveries  of  the  immortal 
ook,  and  the  voyages  of  the  various  English  navigators, 
solved  upon  the  prosecution  of  a voyage  of  discovery.  For 
is  purpose,  the  frigate  La  Boussole  and  L’ Astrolabe  were 
ted  out  at  Brest.  The  command  of  the  expedition  was 
nferred  on  John  Francis  Galaup  de  la  Perouse,  commodore 
the  navy  of  France,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
val  service  of  his  country,  and,  during  the  American  war, 
d the  command  of  the  force  which  destroyed  the  trading 
ablishments  of  the  British  at  Hudson's  Bay.  La  Perouse 
oointed  to  the  command  of  the  Astrolabe,  M.  de  Langle,  a 


^ptam  in  the  navy,  who  had  commanded  the  Astrea  in  the 
Hudson  s Bay  expedition.  The  two  vessels  being  equipped 
with  everything  requisite  for  the  voyage,  sailed  from  Brest 
in  August,  1786,  and  anchored  on  the  Brazil  coast  in  Novem- 
ber, after  touching  at  Madeira  and  Teneriffe.  Proceeding 
round  Cape  Horn,  they  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Conception  in 
1786;  but  nothing  worthy  of  description  occurred  to  them 
till  they  reached  Easter  Island,  in  the  South  Sea,  which  th^v 
did  in  April  of  that  year. 

On  gaining  Cook’s  Bay,  at  that  island,  the  two  ships  diopp«-d 
their  anchors,  but  the  water  deepened  so  rapidly,  that  both 
anchors  came  home.  This,  however,  did  not  abate  the  ardour 
or  curiosity  of  the  Indians,  who  swam  after  them  to  a league 
off  the  shore,  and  went  on  board  with  a laughing,  careless  air 
which  left  a very  favourable  impression  of  their  character. 


EXPEDITION  OF  LA  PEROUSE. 


a of  a more  suspicious  turn  of  mind  would  have  feared, 
;n  they  got  under  sail  again,  in  order  to  regain  the  anchor- 
that  the  ships  were  carrying  them  off  from  their  native 
; but  the  idea  of  such  perfidy  did  not  seem  to  present 
If  to  their  minds.  Naked  and  unarmed,  a simple  string 
id  their  middle  supported  a bundle  of  herbs,  that  hung 
n before.  Their  physiognomy  was  generally  agreeable, 
extremely  various,  not  having,  like  that  of  the  Malays, 
lese,  and  inhabitants  of  Chili,  a general  character  that  is 
iliar  to  themselves. 

a Perouse  made  several  presents  to  these  Indians,  who 
erred  pieces  of  painted  cloth,  half  an  ell  long,  to  nails, 
^es,  and  beads.  Even  these  yielded  to  the  stronger  incli- 
on  for  hats,  of  which,  however,  they  had  too  small  a 
itity  to  give  to  many  of  them.  At  eight  in  the  evening, 
No.  34. 


they  quitted  the  ships,  after  having  been  made  to  understand 
by  signs,  that  at  day-break  the  two  commanders  would  go 
ashore.  They  then  went  dancing  into  their  boat,  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea,  two  musket-shots  from  the  shore,  on 
which  the  billows  broke  with  considerable  force. 

Next  morning,  accordingly,  everything  was  made  ready  to 
go  on  shore.  La  Perouse  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
accounts  of  the  different  navigators,  not  to  know  that  the 
Indians  are  but  grown-up  children,  whose  desires  the  sight  of 
property,  or  anything  gaudy,  would  so  strangely  excite,  that 
they  would  take  every  possible  method  to  get  possession  of 
them.  He  was  therefore  convinced  that  he  must  restrain 
them  by  fear,  and  gave  orders  that  this  visit  should  be  ac- 
companied with  a little  warlike  train.  Four  boats,  with 
twelve  armed  soldiers,  proceeded  for  the  island.  The  two 
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commanders,  Messrs.  La  Perouse  and  de  Langle,  were  ac- 
companied by  all  the  passengers  and  officers,  except  those 
who  were  necessary  to  carry  on  the  duty  on  board,  forming 
about  seventy  persons  in  all,  including  the  crews  of  the 
boats. 

Four  or  five  hundred  Indians  waited  for  them  on  the  shore. 
They  were  unarmed,  and  several  of  them  were  covered  with 
pieces  of  white  and  yellow  stuflr;  but  the  greater  number 
were  naked,  several  were  tatooed,  and  their  faces  painted 
red.  Their  cries  and  their  countenances  equally  expressed 
their  joy,  as  they  advanced  to  give  their  visiters  their  hands 
and  assisted  them  in  landing. 

Their  first  care,  on  quitting  the  boats,  was  to  form  a ring  of 
armed  soldiers,  enjoining  the  inhabitants  to  leave  this  space 
void.  Then,  pitching  a teat,  the  presents  intended  for  the 


I natives,  and  the  different  species  of  animals  to  be  left  on  the^ 
island,  were  brought  ashore.  But,  as  the  soldiers  had  been 
expressly  forbidden  to  fire,  or,  even  with  the  butt-end  of  their, 

• muskets,  to  keep  off  the  Indians  who  might  be  troublesome,' 

; the  soldiers  themselves  were  soon  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of 
the  islanders,  whose  numbers  rapidly  increased.  They  amounted 
: at  the  least  to  eight  hundred,  out  of  whom  full  one  hundred 
and  fifty  were  women.  The  countenance  of  many  among  the 
I latter  was  agreeable,  and  they  unscrupulously  offered  their 
I favours  to  those  wiio  were  willing  to  give  them  presents.  The  ^ 
i men  endeavoured  to  induce  the  French  party  to  comply,  and  while  ^ 
; the  women  lavished  their  caresses  on  them,  the  natives  tookl'* 
[ their  hats  from  their  heads,  and  stole  their  handkerchiefs  from 
i their  pockets.  They  aU  seemed  to  be  accomx)lices  in  these'  ^ 
i thefts,  for  they  had  scarcely  committed  them,  when  they  all  £ 


1 
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took  to  flight  at  the  same  instant,  like  a covey  of  birds.  But, 
observing  that  the  soldiers  made  no  use  of  their  muskets,  they 
returned  a few  minutes  afterwards,  renewed  their  caresses,  and 
watched  a favourable  moment  to  commit  new  thefts.  These 
manoeuvres  continued  all  the  morning,  and  as  the  visiters  were 
to  leave  them  at  night,  they  only  amused  themselves  with  observ- 
ing the  artifices  these  islanders  employed  to  rob  them.  In 
order  to  remove  every  pretext  for  any  kind  of  force  which 
might  produce  unfortunate  consequences,  La  Perouse  declared 
that  he  would  replace  the  hats  that  might  be  taken  from  the 
■soldiers  and  sailors.  These  Indians,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  were  unarmed.  Only  three  or  four  among  so  great  a 
number,  had  a kind  of  wooden  club,  not  in  the  least  formidable. 
Some  of  them  appeared  to  have  a slight  authority  over  the 
others;  and,  taking  them  for  chiefs,  the  commodore  distributed 


some  medals  among  them,  which  he  hung  about  their  neclcs  j 
with  a chain.  But  he  soon  discovered  that  these  were  in  fact  ,j, 
the  very  men  who  were  the  most  notorious  thieves;  and  |, 
although  they  seemed  to  pm*sue  those  who  stole  their  hmidke?- 
chiefs,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  they  were  fully  determipjij  , ^ 
not  to  overtake  them.  h 

“ Having  but  eight  or  ten  hours,”  says  La  Perouse  in  his  ; ^ 
journal,  “ to  remain  upon  the  island,  and  being  desirous  not  to  j 
lose  that  interval  of  time,  I confided  the  care  of  our  tent,  and  of  ; 
all  our  effects,  to  M.  D’Escures,  my  first  heutenant,  to  whom  I | 
also  gave  the  command  of  all  the  soldiers  and  sailors  on  shore.  J 
We  then  divided  ourselves  into  two  parties,  of  which  the  first, 
under  the  orders  of  M.  de  Langle,  was  to  penetrate  as  far  as  J 
possible  into  the  heart  of  the  island,  to  sow  the  grain  in  such  | 
spots  as  should  appear  best  adapted  for  their  cultivation;  and  | 
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examine  the  nature  of  the  soil,  plants,  agriculture,  popula- 
n,  monuments,  and  in  general  everything  interesting  among 
s very  extraordinary  people.  The  second  party,  of  which  I 
de  one,  visited  the  monuments,  the  platforms,  the  houses, 
1 plantations,  within  a league  around  our  q^uarters.  The 
mlation  may  bo  estimated  at  two  thousand.  The  number 
romen  appeared  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  men,  and  I saw 
^reat  a number  of  children  as  in  any  other  country.  For, 
ugh  in  about  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  whom  ou"  arrival 
I drawn  together  round  the  Bay,  there  were  not  more  than 
ee  hundred  women,  I sliould  conjecture,  that  althou  |h  the 
a came  from  the  extremity  of  the  island  to  see  our  ships 
women,  either  because  more  delicate,  or  more  occupied 
h their  children  and  families,  were  left  at  home;  ai  d we 
Y saw  those  who  inhabited  the  environs  of  the  bay.  i I.  de 
igle  found  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  a great  numb  'iv  of 
nen  and  children ; and  we  all  explored  the  caverns  w lere 
Forster  and  some  of  Captain  Cook’s  officers  thought  the 
nen  might  be  concealed.  These  are  subterraneous  d\/el- 
[s;  and  it  seemed  indisputable  that  the  natives  had  con- 
ied  their  wives  when  Captain  Cook  visited  them  in  1772, 
I could  not  discover  their  motives ; and,  it  is  perhaps  to  the 
iness  with  which  those  navigators  conducted  themselves 
ards  this  people,  that  we  owe  the  confidence  they  seemed  to 
;e  in  us,  and  by  which  we  were  enabled  to  judge  better  of 
r population.” 

he  monuments  which  they  saw  in  this  island  appeared  very 
lent,  and  were  placed  in  a kind  of  burying-ground.  There 
e,  besides,  small  heaps  of  stone  in  the  shape  of  a pyramid, 
vhich  the  upper  stone  was  whitened  with  lime-water, 
se  little  monuments  were  erected  on  the  sea-shore,  and  an 
ian  clearly  explained,  by  laying  himself  down  on  the 
ind,  the  object  of  these  heaps  of  stones ; afterwards  lifting 
lands  towards  heaven,  he  evidently  expressed  their  belief 
future  existence.  Yet  they  could  trace  no  sign  of  any  reli- 
is  worship  among  the  natives,  and  they  did  not  consider 
their  rude  statues,  having  on  them  some  clumsy  colossal 
.s,  could  be  taken  for  idols,  notwithstanding  the  Indians 
' have  shown  for  them  a species  of  veneration.  All  con- 
ms  appeared  to  be  equal.  To  be  king  over  a people  who 
almost  naked,  and  live  on  yams  and  potatoes,  excites  little 
3usy ; and  these  Indians  never  having  occasion  to  go  to 
, because  they  have  no  neighbours,  have  no  need  of  a 
:f  invested  with  any  considerable  anthority- 
carcely  the  tenth  part  of  the  island  was  cultivated  and 
1 appeared  to  be  the  abundance  of  nature,  that  La  Perouse 
^ led  to  state  his  belief  that  the  productions  of  the  earth 
3 in  common.  He  describes  one  of  their  bouses,  which, 
two  or  three  of  a similar  nature,  he  says,  formed  one  of 
r villages.  This  house  was  three  hundred  feet  in  length, 
in  breadth,^  and  in  the  centre  ten  in  height.  Its  form  was 
of  a cave  inverted,  and  there  was  no  entrance  except  by 
ping  on  the  hands  through  two  doors,  both  less  than  two 
high.  This  house,  which  would  contain  more  than  two 
dred  persons,  could  not  be  the  residence  of  the  chief,  if 
e was  one,  for  there  was  no  furniture  in  it,  and  so  great  a 
e would  have  been  useless  to  him. 

I Captain  Cook’s  voyages,  it  is  stated,  that  on  this  island, 
vi  celebrated  navigator,  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
ai  cient  quantity  of  provisions  and  yams,  but  that  must  be 
al  buted  not  so  much  to  a scarcity  of  these  vegetables,  as  to 
lecessity  of  obtaining  an  almost  general  consent  for  their 
“ The  identity  of  these  people  with  the  other  islanders  of 
)Outh  Sea”  as  Captain  Cook  observes,  “cannot  be  doubted, 
leir  language  and  national  physiognomy  are  the  same,  their 
ufactures  also,  made  from  the  bark  of  the  mulberry, 
gh  these  trees  are  very  rare,  having  been  destroyed  by 
Iroughts.” 

Vt  one  in  the  afternoon,”  continues  La  Perouse,  in  his 
unt  of  these  islanders,  “ I returned  to  the  tent,  designing 
3 on  board,  that  M.  de  Clonard,  my  second  captain,  might 
n shore  in  his  turn.  I found  almost  all  my  people  without 
or  handkerchiefs ; for  our  gentleness  had  encouraged 
e plunderers,  nor  was  I at  all  distinguished  from  the  rest. 
Indian,  who  bad  asssisted  me  in  descending  from  a plat- 


form, took  away  my  hat,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  rendered  me 
this  service,  ran  off  at  full  speed,  followed  as  usual  by  all  the 
rest.  I did  not,  however,  cause  him  to  be  pursued,  for  being 
nearly  all  in  the  same  state,  I would  not  alone  enjoy  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  sheltered  from  the  sun.  At  two  o’clock,  I re- 
turned on  board,  and  2vl.  de  Clonard  went  on  shore.  Soon 
afterwards,  two  officers  of  the  Astrolabe  arrived  to  inform  me 
that  the  Indians  had  just  committed  a robbery  which  had 
occasioned  a considerable  contest.  Some  divers  had  cut  the 
grapnel  rope  of  the  Astrolabe’s  boat  under  water,  and  carried 
off  her  grapnel,  which  was  not  perceived  till  the  robbers  had 
got  a considerable  way  into  the  interior  of  the  island.  As  this 
anchor  was  necessary  to  us,  a couple  of  officers,  with  several 
soldiers,  pursued  them,  but  were  soon  overwhelmed  with  a 
shower  of  stones.  A musket  fired  in  the  air  without  shot 
produced  no  effect,  and  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  fire  a 
charge  of  small  shot,  some  of  which,  doubtless,  touched  one  of 
the  Indians,  for  the  throwing  of  stones  then  ceased,  and  our 
officers  were  able  to  gain  the  tent  in  tranquillity  ; but  it  was 
impossible  to  overtake  the  Indians,  who  must  have  been  as- 
tonished at  our  patience,  which  all  their  insults  had  not  been 
sufficient  to  subdue.  They  soon,  however,  returned  around 
our  quarters,  and  we  became  as  good  friends  as  at  our  first 
interview.  At  length,  at  six  in  the  evening,  every  thing  was 
got  on  board,  the  canoes  returned  on  shore,  and  I made  the 
signal  to  prepare  to  weigh.  I think  I shall  complete  the  por- 
trait of  the  character  of  these  islanders,  when  I relate  that  a 
kind  of  chief,  to  whom  M.  de  Langlehad  presented  a male  and 
female  goat,  received  them  with  one  hand,  while,  with  the 
other,  he  stole  his  handkerchief!”  , 

The  ships  then  proceeded  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
after  visiting  Owhyhee,  they  set  sail  for  the  northwest  coast 
of  America,,  which  he  reached  towards  the  end  of  June, 
1786,  and  spent  some  time  in  exploring.  A port  was  dis- 
covered, which  was  named  Port  des  Francaises,  or  French- 
men’s Port,  and  here  the  two  vessels  cast  anchor,  after 
narrowly  escaping  shipwreck.  Nothing  of  moment  occurred 
during  their  stay  at  this  place,  except  the  loss  of  two  boats, 
and  twenty-two  men,  owing  to  the  tremendous  swell.  To  the 
memory  of  those  who  were  drowned  on  this  occasion,  La 
Perouse  erected  a monument,  bearing  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion, detailing  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  unfortunate 
catastrophe.  He  also  named  the  place,  I’lsle  du  Cenotaphe,  or 
Monument  Island. 

Of  the  Indians  of  Port  des  Francaifees  La  Perouse  says: — 
“ Equally  rough  and  barbarous  as  their  soil  is  stony  and  un- 
improved, they  inhabit  this  laud  only  to  spread  devastation, 
and,  waging  continual  war  with  every  kind  of  animal,  despise 
the  vegetable  productions  that  spring  up  around  them.  I 
have,  indeed,  seen  women  and  children  eat  strawberries  and 
raspberries,  but,  doubtless,  such  food  is  insipid  to  men  who, 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  act  the  part  of  vultures  in  the  re- 
gions of  the  air,  or  wolves  and  tigers  in  the  forest.  The  arts 
of  life  are  there  considerably  advanced,  and  they  have 
already  made  great  progress  to  civilization.  Bat  that  civili- 
zation which  polishes  manners,  and  softens  ferocity,  is  yet  in 
its  infancy,  for  their  manner  of  life  excluding  all  subordina- 
tion, exposes  them  to  be  continually  agitated  by  fear  or 
vengeance,  and  being  choleric  and  prone  to  violence,  we  saw 
ihem  incessantly  raising  their  poignards  against  each  other. 
Though  subject,  to  famine  in  the  Avinter,  as  the  chase  may 
not  produce  a sufficient  supply  of  provisions,  they  enjoy  in 
summer  the  most  profuse  abundance ; for,  in  less  than  an 
hour,  they  catch  fish  enough  for  the  subsistence  of  their 
families  during  the  day.  Thus,  the  remainder  of  their  time 
being  condemned  to  idleness,  it  is  passed  in  play,  which  they 
pursue  with  as  much  ardour  and  passion  as  the  dissipated  in- 
habitants of  a great  metropolis  ; and,  like  them,  make  it  the 
grand  inexhaustible  source  of  their  quarrels.  Our  ships  were 
incessantly  surrounded  by  canoes  of  Indians,  who  would 
suffer  three  or  four  hours  to  pass  away  before  they  com- 
menced an  exchange  of  a few  fish,  or  two  or  three  otter  skins , 
seized  every  opportunity  of  plunder ; stole  every  piece  of 
iron  that  could  be  easily  carried  away  ; and,  in  the  night 
particularly,  tried  every  means  of  eluding  our  vigilance,  i 
invited  aU  the  principal  personages  on  board,  and  loaded 
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them  with  presents,  yet,  these  very  men  who  had  been  emi- 
nently distinguished,  were  never  ashamed  to  steal  a nail  or 
an  old  rag  of  clothes.  Whenever  they  assumed  an  air  of 
mirth  and  hilarity,  I was  assured  some  theft  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  very  often  merely  pretended  not  to  observe  it. 
I expressly  recommended  the  children  to  be  caressed  and 
loaded  with  small  presents,  but  their  parents  were  insensible 
to  this  mark  of  kindness.  The  only  reflection  it  excited 
among  them  was  that,  by  asking  to  accompany  their  children 
when  I invited  them  on  board,  they  would  find  new  opportu- 
nities for  plunder  ; and,  for  my  instruction,  I often  had  the 
pleasure  of  observing  the  father  take  advantage  of  moments 
when  we  appeared  most  occupied  with  his  child,  to  pilfer, 
and  conceal  under  his  covering  of  skin,  everything  within 
his  reach.  I pretended  to  desire  some  trifling  articles  of 
little  value  belonging  to  the  Indians,  to  whom  I had  made 
large  presents,  that  I might  awaken  their  generosity,  but 
without  efi^ect. 

“ Always  quarrelling  among  themselves,  indifferent  to  their 
children,  and  tyrants  to  their  wives,  whom  they  condemn  to 
the  most  incessant  and  intolerable  labour ; 1 have  observed 
nothing  among  these  people  to  induce  me  to  soften  the  dark 
colouring  of  the  picture. 

“We  never  landed  without  being  armed,  and  in  a body,  for 
they  greatly  dreaded  our  muskets ; and  eight  or  ten  Euro- 
peans together  might  command  a whole  village.  The  two 
surgeon-majors  of  our  ships,  imprudently  venturing  alone  to 
the  chase,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  endeavoured  to 
seize  their  muskets,  but  fortunately  without  success,  and  only 
two  men  were  sufficient  to  drive  them  away  A similar  acci- 
dent occurred  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  our  young  Russian  interpre- 
ter, when  a boat’s  crew  fortunately  came  to  his  assistance. 
Yet  these  hostilities  appeared  to  them  of  so  little  moment, 
that  they  did  not  discontinue  their  visits  on  board,  and  seemed 
never  to  suspect  it  possible  for  us  to  make  reprisals. 

“ I am  almost  certain  this  port  is  inhabited  only  during 
summer,  and  that  the  Indians  never  pass  the  winter  there 
For  I did  not  perceive  a single  cabin  sheltered  from  the  rain  ; 
and,  although  there  were  not,  at  any  time,  more  than  three 
hundred  Indians  together  in  the  bay,  we  were  visited  by  seven 
or  eight  hundred  others. 

“ The  canoes  were  continually  coming  in  and  going  out, 
carrying  with  them  their  houses  and  furniture,  which  consists 
of  several  little  chests, . containing  the  most  valuable  effects. 
These  chests  are  placed  at  the  entrance  of  their  cabins,  which 
are  more  unclean  and  stinking  than  the  dens  of  the  most 
loathsome  animal  with  which  we  are  yet  acquainted.  They 
never  withdraw  two  steps  for  any  common  occasion  of  neces- 
sity, nor  in  the  relief  of  nature  do  they  seek  any  concealment, 
or  observe  any  mystery,  but  continue  the  conversation  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  as  if  there  was  not  a moment  to  be 
lost ; and  should  this  occur  during  a repast,  resume  their 
places  without  concern,  from  which,  however,  they  do  not 
stir  two  yards.”  (Dixon  and  Cook  gave  a similar  account  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Nootka  Sound. 

“ The  wooden  vessels  in  which  they  cook  their  fish  are 
never  washed,  but  serve  equally  for  kettle,  dish,  and  plate; 
and  as  they  cannot  be  placed  on  the  fire,  they  boil  their  water 
by  throwing  in  red-hot  flints,  continually  renewing  them  till 
their  food  is  completely  dressed.  They  are  also  acquainted 
with  a method  of  roasting  their  victuals  similar  to  that  used 
by  soldiers  in  camps. 

“ The  men  pierce  the  cartilage  of  their  nose  and  ears,  to 
which  they  attach  various  little  ornaments.  They  scarify  their 
breasts  and  arms  with  a very  sharp  iron  instrument,  whetting 
it  upon  their  teeth,  as  on  a hone.  Their  teeth  are  filed  down, 
even  with  the  gums,  with  a piece  of  rough  stone,  rounded  off 
in  the  shape  of  a tongue.  They  paint  their  faces  and  other 
parts  of  their  bodies  in  a frightful  manner,  with  ochre,  lamp- 
black, and  black-lead,  mixed  up  with  the  oil  of  the  sea-wolf. 
During  great  ceremonies,  their  hair  is  long  and  powdered,  and 
dressed  with  the  down  of  various  sea-birds.  This  seems  to  be 
their  greatest^  luxury,  and  is  reserved,  perhaps,  only  for  the 
heads  of  families.  A plain  skin  covers  their  shoulders,  while 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  absolutely  naked;  but  they  usually 


cover  their  head  with  small  hats  of  straw,  very'"  neatly  madei 
Sometimes,  however,  they  wear  on  their  heads  a bonnet  wit 
two  corners,  eagles’  plumes,  and,  lastly,  the  entire  head  of 
bear,  in  which  they  introduce  a skull-cap  of  wood.  Of  thes 
different  head-dresses,  they  have  great  varieties;  but  thei 
principal  object  seems,  like  their  other  customs,  to  render  thei 
only  more  frightful,  and  perhaps  to  inspire  their  enemies  wit 
terror.  Some  of  the  Indians  had  entire  shirts  of  otter-skin,  ^r 
and  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  grand  chief  was  a shirt  mad  in 
of  the  elk  skin.  This  very  dress  is  well  known  among  tb 
savages  of  Canada,  and  other  nations  on  the  eastern  side  (?ji 
America.  "iCi 

“ I saw  no  tatooing  but  on  the  arms  of  the  women,  who  hav  A 
also  a custom  which  makes  them  so  hideous,  that  I coul4f; 
scarcely  have  credited  it,  had  I not  been  an  eye-witness  to  iwt 
Every  one  of  them,  without  exception,  has  the  under-lip  cul 


across,  even  with  the  mug,  the  whole  width  of  the  mouth. 


this  incision,  they  wear  a kind  of  ladle,  without  handles,  whici; 
presses  against  their  gums,  to  which  their  cut-lip  serves  as 
pad  outwards,  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  mouth  projects  tw 
or  three  inches.  The  young  girls  only  wear  a kind  of  bodkinj 
while  the  married  women  alone  are  entitled  to  the  honour  o 
the  ladle.  We  sometimes  persuaded  them  to  take  off  this  orn^  ^ 
ment,  which  they  consented  to  with  difficulty,  making  the  samlj' 
modest  gestures,  and  experiencing  the  same  embarrassment,  ' 
a European  lady  would  show  at  uncovering  her  bosom.  Tk  y' 
under-lip  then  fell  down  on  the  chin,  and  this  second  pictur^  f 
was  no  less  liideous  than  the  former.”  | 

The  custom  of  cutting  the  under-lip  appears  very  genera  “? 
among  the  tribes  who  inhabit  the  north-west  coast  of  America  r 
from  the  50°  to  the  60°,  and  extends  even  to  the  savages  of  th?  ® 
Isle  of  Foxes  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  | 

La  Perouse  says,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  sun  is  thi  ^ 
god  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  the  Port  des  Frangaises,  wh( 
frequently  address  prayers  to  him;  but  he  could  percein  ® 
neither  temple  nor  priests,  nor  the  traces  of  any  regulai 
religion.  ■ i 

Having  refitted  his  ships  at  Monterey,  a Spanish  settlemeul  ^ 
at  California,  La  Perouse  steered  for  China;  and,  in  crossing  fj. 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  Necker  Island.  This  island.  ^ 
which  is  very  small,  is  almost  a mere  rock;  and,  though  totally 
destitute  of  trees,  it  is  furnished  with  a great  deal  of  herbagef 
towards  its  summit.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  island,  thcytjf 
met  with  a sunken  rock  in  the  night,  on  which  they  were  nearl^ 
cast  away,  and  which,  in  consequence,  they  named  the  “ Shoi 
of  the  French  Frigates.” 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  1787,  they  anchored  in  the  Road  ol^ 


Macao.  La  Perouse  gives  a very  favourable  description  of  the' 
Chinese.  “ I dare  affirm,”  he  says,  “ that  aU  the  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  different  European  companies  would  joyfully 
unite  in  sacrificing  a great  part  of  their  fortunes,  to  teach  these 
base  Mandarins  that  there  are  limits  to  their  injustice,  and  that 
their  enormities  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  humanity  to  tole-  jj 
rate.  The  Portuguese  have  more  reason  to  complain  of  the 
Chinese  than  any  other  nation.  Their  respectable  title  to  thei|,t 
possession  of  Macao  is  well  known.  The  grant  of  the  site  ofi  g 
that  city  is  a monument  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Emperor  Cam% 
Hy,  granted  to  them  as  a reward  for  destroying  the  pirates  who,  It 
from  the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  infested  the  seas, 
and  ravaged  all  the  coasts  of  China.  It  is  a vain  declamation  jt 
to  attribute  the  loss  of  their  privileges  to  their  abuse  of  them.  L 
Their  only  crime  is  the  feebleness  of  their  government.  The\ 
Chinese  every  day  load  them  with  new  injmies,  and  every  mo-L 
ment  increase  their  pretensions,  to  which  the  Portuguese 
government  never  offered  the  least  resistance;  and  thus  this ‘an 
station,  from  which  a nation  that  possessed  the  least  energy 
might  overawe  the  Emperor  of  China,  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
mere  Chinese  village,  where  the  Portuguese  are  tolerated, 
although  possessing  an  incontestible  right  to  command,  ana ! u 
the  means  to  make  themselves  respected,  had  they  but  a garri- 
son of  2,000  Europeans,  with  two  frigates,  a few  corvettes,  and! . 
a bomb-ketch.  The  Portuguese,  however,  have,  of  late,  made 
an  effort  of  vigour,  which  will  be  engraved  on  tablets  of  orass 
in  the  fasii  of  the  senate.  A seapoy  having  kfiled  a Chmese, 
they  shot  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Mandarins,  and 
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ised  to 
ibimal. 


submit  this  affair  to  the  decision  of  the  Chinese 


The  ships  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  Phillipine  Islands, 
id  were  repaired  at  Cavita,  in  the  bay  of  Manilla,  where 
ey  stayed  for  some  time  for  the  purpose. 

In  April,  1787,  the  ships  sailed  from  Manilla  towards  the 
irth  ; and,  after  passing  the  islands  of  Formosa  and  Quel- 
ert,  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Corea  and  Japan,  without 
ing  able  to  hold  any  communication  with  the  natives,  in  con- 
:juence  of  communication  with  strangers  being  prohibited 
the  Japanese. 

On  the  15th  and  16th  of  June,  which  were  very  foggy  days, 
lile  near  the  coast  of  Tartary,  in  the  -Wth  degree  ot  latitude, 
jy  witnessed  a very  singular  illusion.  At  four  in  the 
ernoon  of  the  16th,  a perfectly  clear  sky  succeeding  to  the 
ickest  fog ; they  descried  the  continent  extending  from  W. 
S.  to  N.  by  E,,  and  soon  after,  an  extensive  land  in  the 
ith,  running  towards  Tartary  in  the  west,  where  it  left  an 
ening  of  less  than  fifteen  degrees.  They  distinguished  the 
)untains,  hollows,  and  all  the  variations  of  the  ground,  but 
lid  not  imagine  how  they  entered  that  strait ; these  hills 
1 hollows  soon  disappeared.  The  most  extraordinary  fog- 
ik  v.'iver  beheld  had  occasioned  the  deception,  and  they 
•n  witnessed  its  dispersion.  Its  forms  and  its  tints  mounted 
1 vanished  in  the  atmosphere  among  the  clouds ; and 
i enough  of  day  still  remained  fully  to  demonstrate  that 
Ld  to  be  unsubstantial  and  imaginary.  They  stood  on, 
ing  the  night,  over  the  space  it  had  appeared  to  occupy, 
I at  day-break  no  object  presented  itself  to  their  view, 
e horizon  was  even  sufficiently  extensive  to  admit  of  their 
tinctly  seeing  the  coast  of  Tartary,  although  more  than 
een  leagues  distant,  to  which  they  shaped  their  course. 

)n  the  23rd,  they  dropped  anchor  in  a bay,  which  La  Pe- 
so named  the  bay  of  Ternia.  They  burned  with  impatience 
explore  this  country.  It  was  the  only  part  of  the  globe 
ich  had  escaped  the  indefatigable  activity  of  Captain 
)k,  and  they  were  perhaps  indebted  to  the  melancholy  event 
ch  put  a period  to  his  life,  for  the  advantage  of  being  the 
t who  landed  there. 

Five  small  creeks,’’  says  La  Perouse  in  his  journal,  “ like 
sides  of  a regular  polygon,  form  the  circumference  of 
roadstead.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  hills, 
hed  with  trees  to  their  summits.  The  loveliest  spring 
er  produced,  in  France,  shades  of  verdure  equally  various 
lively  ; and,  although  we  had  not  perceived,  while  we 
ed  along  the  coast,  either  a canoe  or  the  smoke  of  a single 
, we  could  not  believe  a country  so  fertile,  and  so  near  to 
ua,  could  be  destitute  of  inhabitants.  Before  our  boats 
led,  we  viewed  the  coast  with  our  glasses,  but  only  per- 
’ed  some  stags  and  bears  feeding  in  undisturbed  tranquil- 
along  the  shore.  This  view  increased  the  impatience 
•y  one  felt  to  land.  Our  arms  were  got  ready  with  as 
:h  despatch  as  if  we  had  to  defend  ourselves  against  an 
aay  ; and,  while  these  preparations  were  going  on,  some 
le  sailors,  who  were  fishermen,  took  twelve  or  fifteen  cod 
i their  lines.  I gave  orders  immediately  to  distribute  no 
e salt  provisions,  but  to  keep  them  for  less  favourable 
umstances.  I had  the  casks  got  ready  to  be  filled  with 
li  and  limpid  waters,  rivulets  of  which  flowed  into  every 
k.  The  whole  soil  was  carpetted  with  the  same  plants 
grow  in  our  own  climate,  but  more  vigorous  and  of  a 
’ texture.  The  majority  were  in  flower.  At  every  step 
w net  with  roses,  yellow  and  red  lilies,  lilies  of  the  valley, 
in  general,  all  the  flowers  that  adorn  our  meadows.  The 
mits  ot  the  mountains  were  crowned  with  pines,  and  oaks 
ijQ  to  clothe  them  from  the  middle,  but  diminished  in  size 
vigour  as  they  approached  the  sea.  The  banks  of  the 
rs  and  brooks  were  lined  with  willows,  birch  and  maple  ; 
the  ^eat  woods  skirted  with  apple-trees  and  medlars  in 
m,  with  clumps  of  nut-trees,  whose  fruit  was  beginning  to 
Our  surprise  increased,  when  we  reflected  that  the  vast 
ire  of  China  is  surcharged  with  an  excess  of  population  ; 
much,  that  the  laws  do  not  even  punish  parents  who  are 
•arous  enough  to  drown  or  destroy  their  children  ; that 
nation,  whose  polity  is  so  highly  extolled,  dare  not  pass 
?reat  wall  to  procure  subsistence  from  a land,  whose  vege- 
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tation  requires  rather  to  be  restrained  than  accelerated.  We 
found,  indeed,  at  every  step,  the  traces  of  man  marked  by 
destruction ; trees  cut  down  with  sharp  instruments ; the 
ravages  of  fire  in  various  spots,  and  shelter  constructed 
for  hunters  at  the  corners  of  the  woods.  We  found  also  some 
small  baskets,  formed  of  the  bark  of  birch,  sewed  with  thread, 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Canadian  Indians,  and  some 
snow  shoes.  Everything  led  us  to  conclude  that  some  of  the 
Tartars  came  down  to  the  coast  in  the  hunting  and  fishing 
season  ; that,  at  present,  they  were  collected  in  villages  along 
the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  that  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tion lived  up  the  country,  on  a soil  more  adapted  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  their  immense  herds. 

^ These  meadows,  so  delightful  to  the  eye,  were  scarcely  pas- 
sable. Buried  in  thick  grass,  three  or  four  feet  high,  we  could 
scarcely  direct  our  steps.  We  w'ere  also  in  fear  of  serpents,  of 
which  we  had  found  a great  number  on  the  banks  of  the  rivu- 
lets, though  we  had  no  experience  of  the  nature  of  their  venom. 
This  land  then  was  to  us  a magnificent  solitude.  The  sands  of 
the  beach  were  alone  passable,  for  in  every  other  part  w'e  could 
not  make  the  smallest  progress  without  the  most  incredible 
fatigue.” 

Fishing  they  found  a more  advantageous  and  successful  pur- 
suit than  hunting;  the  crews  of  the  two  frigates  had  plenty  at 
every  meal,  and  they  deemed  the  fish  they  caught  here,  and 
the  herbs  with  which  they  seasoned  them,  during  a stay  of 
three  days,  a preservative  against  the  scurvy,  of  which  none 
of  the  seamen  had,  tiU  then,  the  least  symptom,  notwithstand- 
ing the  damp  and  cold  occasioned  by  the  almost  uninterrupted 
fogs.  It  was  after  one  of  their  fishing  parties  that  they  disco- 
vered a Tartar  tomb  by  the  side  of  a brook,  near  a ruined 
house,  and  almost  buried  in  the  grass.  They  opened  it,  when 
they  found  two  bodies  placed  side  by  side;  their  heads  covered 
with  a taffeta  cap,  and  their  bodies  wrapped  in  a bear’s  skin, 
with  a girdle  of  the  same,  to  which  were  suspended  some  small 
pieces  of  Chinese  money,  and  various  trinkets  of  copper.  Blue 
beads  of  glass  were  spread  about  in  every  part,  and  they  found 
ten  or  twelve  silver  bracelets,  as  they  supposed,  weighing  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  each,  which  were  afterwards  found  to  be 
ear-rings,  an  iron  hatchet,  a knife  of  the  same  metal,  a wooden 
spoon,  a comb,  and  a little  bag  of  blue  nankeen  fiUed  with  rice. 
They  restored  everything  to  its  place,  and  had  no  room  to  doubt 
that  the  hunters  of  Tartary  frequently  landed  in  that  bay.  A 
canoe  left  near  the  beach,  intimated  that  they  came  by  the  sea, 
doubtless  from  the  mouth  of  some  river  they  had  not  yet  per- 
ceived. The  Chinese  coins,  the  blue  nankeen,  the  taffeta,  and 
the  cap,  proved  that  those  who  buried  these  bodies  had  a re- 
gular commerce  with  the  Chinese,  and  were  probably  subjects 
of  that  empire. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  having  left  on  shore  various  me- 
dals, and  a bottle  with  an  inscription,  containing  the  date  of 
their  arrival,  they  set  sail  from  this  bay,  and  continued  their 
course  to  the  northward. 

They  went  on  shore  at  Langle  Bay,  so  called  from  the  name 
of  the  captain  who  discovered,  and  first  landed  there.  The}" 
were  much  pleased  with  the  country  and  the  inhabitants,  not 
having  met,  since  their  departure  from  France,  with  any  who 
more  strongly  excited  their  curiosity  and  admiration.  It  Avas 
totally  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  the  navigators  to  find,  among  a 
people  of  hunters  and  fishermen,  Avho  do  not  cultivate  a single 
production  of  the  earth,  and  who  are  destitute  of  flocks,  man- 
ners more  gentle,  more  serious,  and  a more  comprehensive 
intellect  than  in  any  nation  of  Europe. 

On  the  19th  of  July  the  two  vessels  again  weighed  anchor, 
and  shaped  their  course  N.W.  towards  the  coast  ot  Tartary. 
They  sailed  between  Chinese  Tartary  and  Saghalien,  with- 
out being  able  to  determine  whether  the  latter  Avas  an  island 
or  a peninsula.  Returning  south,  they  discovered  the  straits 
which  bear  the  name  of  La  Perouse,  and  sailing  north,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Saghalien,  at  length,  on  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, arrived  at  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  on  the 
coast  of  Kamtschatka.  There  they  stayed  for  some  days  to  re- 
fit the  ships ; and  from  thence  La  Perouse  sent  copies  of  his 
journals,  &c.,  to  France,  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  avIio  proceeded 
over  land  across  Siberia  to  St.  Petersburg.  From  these 
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papers  was  drawn  up  the  narrative  of  his  voyage 
30th  of  September,  the  vessel  sailed  in  search  of  turther 
discoveries. 

After  leaving  Kamtschatka,  where  they  were  very  hospi- 
tably received  and  entertained  by  M.  Kasloff-Ougrenin,  the 
Russian  governor  of  Okhotsk,  and  the  other  Russian  local 
authorities,  they  traversed  in  the  parallel  of  37  deg.  30  sec.,  a 
space  of  three  hundred  leagues,  in  search  of  the  island  which 
was  said  to  be  discovered  by  the  Spaniaras  in  1620,  but  in 
vain ; thev  could  not  find  it  ; notwithstanding,  they  saw 
flights  of  “birds,  and  other  indications  of  their  being  near 
land  ; these  birds,  however,  they  believed  to  have  been 
driven  out  to  sea  by  the  violence  of  the  winds  vvhich  blew 
from  the  south.  La  Perouse  now  shaped  his  course  towards 
the  southern  hemisphere,  and  crossed  the  line  for  the  third 
time.  He  made  for  the  Islands  of  Navigators,  after  having 
passed  the  Isles  of  Danger  of  Commodore  Byron.  The  most 
easterly  island  of  that  firchipelago  came  in  sight  the  6th  of 
December,  1787.  They  saw  no  canc'es  till  they  arrived  in  the 
channel  between  the  great  and  small  island.  They  were  after- 
wards visited  by  many  canoes,  and  bartered  freely  with  the 
Indians. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  the  two  frigates  approached  the 
land,  and  ran  along  the  coast  at  half  a league’-s  distance.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a reef  of  coral  on  v/hich  the  sea  broke  with  great 
force,  but  this  reef  almost  joined  the  shore,  and  the  coast  formed  ; 
several  little  coves,  in  front  of  which  were  inlets  where  canoes  j 
could  pass.  At  the  bottom  of  each  of  these  creeks  were  nume-  j 
rous  villages  whence  issued  innumerable  canoes,  laden  with  pigs,  | 
cocoa-nuts,  and  other  fruits,  in  exchange  for  which  were  given  ^ 
glass  trinkets.  The  frigates  got  as  near  the  coast  as  possible,  | 
and  let  go  the  anchor  at  about  a mile  from  the  shore;  but  were 
tossed  about  by  a heavy  swell,  which  set  towards  the  land, ! 
notwithstanding  the  wind  blew  off  the  shore.  The  name  of  this  j 
place  was  Maouna  Island,  and  in  the  afternoon,  M.  de  Langle,  | 
the  second  in  command,  and  several  officers,  with  three  armed 
boats  from  the  two  frigates,  v.’ent  on  shore  at  the  village  where  ! 
they  were  received  in  the  most  amiccffile  manner.  Night  com-  , 
ing  on  when  they  landed  on  the  beach,  the  Indians  kindled  a j 
great  fire  to  make  the  landing-place  clear,  and  brought  birds  j 
pigs,  and  fruit.  After  staying  an  hour,  the  boats  returned. 
Every  one  seemed  satisfied  with  this  reception ; and  the  only  | 
thing  regretted  on  board  was  being  anchored  in  so  bad  a road-  j 
stead,  where  the  frigates  rolled  as  in  the  open  sea. 

Next  day  was  particularly  fine,  and  La  Perouse  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  it  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  and  supply  the 
vessels  Avith  provisions,  prudence  not  permitting  him  to  pass  a 
second  night  at  that  anchorage,  which  M.  de  Langle,  in  the 
Astrolabe,  had  also  found  too  dangerous  for  a longer  stay; 
wherefore  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  weigh  in  the  after- 
noon. Ever  since  daybreak  had  the  islanders  brought  round 
the  two  frigates  a hxindred  canoes  filled  with  different  provi- 
sions, for  which  they  Avould  receive  nothing  but  beads  in  ex- 
change. The  hatchets  and  other  articles  of  commerce  offered 
to  them,  they  regarded  with  contempt.  While  one  part  of  the 
crew  was  occupied  in  keeping  the  Indians  together  and  carry- 
ing on  commerce  with  them,  the  remainder  filled  the  long 
boats  and  barges  with  empty  casks  to  go  and  procure  water. 
Four  armed  boats  set  off  with  this  view  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  for  a bay  at  the  distance  of  about  a league,  and  rather 
to  windward;  a situation  the  more  commodious,  as  the  boats 
could  sail  back  with  a free  Avind.  La  Perouse  Avent  ashore  in 
his  Biscay  yawl.  Unfortunately^  M.  de  Langle  would  go  in  his 
jolly  boat  to  a second  creek,  about  a league  from  the  watering 
place ; and  this  tour,  from  Avlience  he  returned  enchanted  with 
the  beauty  of  the  village  which  lie  had  visited,  was  the  cause  of 
a dreadful  misfortune  Avhicli  happened  to  them  at  this  place, 
as  will  afterwards  be  described. 

The  creek  to  which  the  long  boat  steered  was  large  and  con- 
venient; the  boats  and  barges  there  remained  afloat  at  low 
water,  within  half  a pistol  shot  from  the  beach.  The  water 
was  fine  and  easy  of  access.  A line  of  soldiers  Avas  posted 
between  the  beach  and  the  Indians,  who  were  in  number  about 
two  hundred,  among  whom  were  many  women  and  children, 
wlio  Were  prevailed  upon  to  sit  down  under  some  eoeoa 
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palms,  at  a short  distance  from  the  shore.  Each  had  by  hill 
some  foAvls,  pigs,  parroquets,  pigeons,  and  fruit,  which  all  wantin; 
todisposeof  at  the  same  time  created  some  confusion.  Tliewomei, 
some  of  whom  were  very  pretty,  offered,  with  their  fruit  and  fowl 
their  favours  to  all  such  as  Had  beads  to  give  in  return.  The] 
soon  attempted  to  break  through  the  line  of  soldiers,  who  gav 
them  too  Aveak  a repulse  to  stop  them.  Their  manners  wer 
soft,  lively,  and  engaging;  and  they  succeeded,  without  rnuc" 
trouble,  in  breaking  through  the  ranks.  The  men  next  cam' 
near,  and  the  confusion  increased;  hut  some  Indians,  whor 
the  travellers  took  for  chiefs,  made  their  appearance  arme 
with  clubs,  and  ordc-r  was  re-establislied.  A circumstance  hac 
hoAvever,  occurred  in  one’  of  the  long  boats,  which  was  a re; 
act  of  hostility,  and  Avhicii  La  Perouse  thus  relates:  “An  Ir. 
dian  had  got.  upon  the  stern  of  our  boat  wlien,  catching  hold  ( 
a mallet,  he  gave  one  of  our  sailors  several  hard  blows  on  th 
arms  and  back.  I ordered  foiu’  of  the  strongest  marines  to  la 
hold  of  him,  and  fling  him  into  the  sea,  which  they  immediate! 
did.  The  other  islanders  appeared  to  disapprove  of  theJT 
countryman’s  conduct,  and  this  scuffle  passed  off  without  aiiy^ 
other  consequences.  Perhaps  an  example  of  severity  wi 
necessary'’  to  make  a stronger  impression  on  these  people,  ai^ 
let  them  know  what  power  our  arms  had  over  their  indiAdduj 
strength;  for  their  height,  about  five  feet  ten  inches,  thei 
limbs  strongly  formed,  and  in  the  most  colossal  proportion! 
gave  them  an  idea  of  their  own  superiority^,  which  did  not  ren 
der  us  very  formidable  in  their  eyes;  but  haA'’ing  very  littr 
time  to  stay  among  these  islanders,  I did  not  think  mys^ 
justified  in  inflicting  a more  severe  xinnishmenfc  on  him 
had  committed  the  offence.  At  the  same  time,  to  give  ther 
some  idea  of  our  power,  I ordered  three  pigeons  to  be  brough  : 
Avhich  Avere  tlirown  up  into  the  air,  and  killed  by  musket-slidl 
in  presence  of  the  whole  assembly.  This  act  seemed  to  havi  ^ 
inspired  them  with  some  fear,  and  I must  own  I affected  mor  ^ 
from  this  sentiment  than  from  that  of  kindness,  of  which  mac  , 
hardly  out  of  the  saA'^age  state,  is  rarely  susceptible.” 

While  everything  was  going  on  with  the  greatest  tranquillity 
La  Perouse  thought  he  might  walk  about  two  hundred 
for  the  sake  of  visiting  a charming  village,  situated  in  thu"' 
midst  of  a wood  or  rather  orchard,  the  trees  in  which  wen 
weighed  down  by  fruit.  The  houses  were  placed  in  the 
cumference  of  a circle,  about  one  hundred-and-fifty  fathoms  ifi 
diameter,  the  centre  of  which  formed  a vast  open  place,  with  | 
grass  plat  of  the  most  beautiful  verdure.  The  trees  w'liicL^ 
overshaded  it,  kept  up  a delicious  freshness.  Women,  children^ ' 
and  old  men  accompanied  him,  and  invited  him  into  then! 
houses ; there  they  spread  the  finest  and  freshest  mats  on  thef 
ground,  formed  by  small  picked  pebbles,  and  which  the.v  had| 
raised  about  two  feet  to  protect  them  from  the  damp.  He  en 
tered  the  handsomest  of  these  huts,  Avhich  probably  belonged  to, 
the  chief,  when  how  gTeat  was  his  surprise  to  see  a large  room 
of  lattice  Avork,  equally  well  executed  with  any  of  those  about H' 
Paris.  This  charming  country  united  the  two-fold  advantage 
of  a soil  fertile  without  culture,  and  a climate  which  required 
no  clothing.  Bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  banana,  gonvas,  and 
orange  trees,  furnished  this  fortunate  people  with  abundance 
of  wholesome  nourishment;  while  fowls,  pigs,  and  dogs,  whicli 
live  on  the  refuse  of  these  fruits,  afforded  them  an  agreeable 


variety  of  meats.  They  were  in  want  of  so  little  that  they 


disdained  the  instruments  of  iron  and  stuffs  of  their  visiters,# 
and  would  only  have  beads.  Tliese  islanders  the  voyagers  | 
thought  are  undoubtedly’  the  happiest  people  in  existence;  but 
they  were  deceived;  that  beautiful  abode  was  not  the  mansion  i 
of  innocence.  These  Indians,  it  is  true,  had  no  arras,  but  their 
bodies  were  covered  with  scars,  which  proved  that  they  must 
be  at  war,  or  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  their  countenances  i"' 
bespoke  a ferocity  imperceptible  in  the  physiognomy  of  women,  p 
Nature  had,  without  doubt,  left  this  stamp  on  the  figure  of  the  f 
Indians  to  denote  that  man,  almost  wild,  and  in  a state  ot  | 
anarchy,  is  a being  more  mischievous  than  the  fiercest  of  the  ^ 
animal  creation.  j 

This  first  visit  pass^  off  on  the  whole,  ^without  any  dispute  I 
or  disturbance.  La  Perouse,  however,  was  informed  there  had  1 
been  private  quarrels,  but  that  great  prudence  had  done  th^  , 
M.  Jiollin,  the  surgeon-major,  hud  been  T?elt«a  An«»  ' 
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tones;  an  islander,  under  pretence  of  admiring  M.  Monneron’s 
one  of  the  officers)  sword,  attempted  to  wrest  it  from  him, 
nd  the  scabbard  only  having*  come  off,  he  ran  away  frightened 

0 death  at  the  sight  of  the  naked  blade.  It  could  not  fail  to 
e observed  that  these  islanders  were,  in  general,  very  turbulent, 
fld  that  they  paid  very  little  attention  to  their  chiefs.  To- 
wards noon.  La  Perouse  returned  on  board  in  his  Biscay  yawl, 
ad  the  boats  followed  very  close.  It  was  difficult  to  get  along- 
de,  because  of  the  canoes  which  surrounded  the  two  frigates, 
ad  the  market  not  being  exhausted,  the  command  of  the  ships 
ad  been  given  in  charge  to  M.  Boutin,  when  La  Perouse  went 
a sliore;  and  to  him  it  was  left  to  act  as  he  should  think  pro- 
sr,  in  permitting  the  islanders  to  come  on  board,  or  absolutely 
rbidding  it,  according  to  the  circumstances.  La  Perouse,  on 
[9  return,  found  on  the  quarter-deck  seven  or  eight  Indians, 
le  oldest  of  whom  was  introduced  to  him  as  a chief.  M.  Bou- 
n*told  tlie  commodore  that  he  could  not  prevent  them  from 
3tting  on  board  without  giving  orders  to  fire;  that  when  they 
>mpared  their  bodily  strength  with  theirs,  they  derided  his  , 
treats,  and  made  a joke  of  the  sentinels;  that,  on  his  side,  he 
as  not  willing  to  employ  violent  means,  which,  notwithstand- 
g,  were  the  only  means  that  could  now^  restrain  them.  He 
Ided,  that  since  the  presence  of  the  chief,  the  islanders  on 
lard  had  become  more  orderly,  and  less  insolent.  La  Perouse 
ade  the  chief  many  presents,  and  gave  him  proofs  of  the  ut- 
ost  kindness;  wishing  afterwards  to  inspire  him  with  a high 
•inion  of  their  strength,  he  ordered  different  proofs  of  the  use 

their  arms  to  be  made  before  him ; but  their  effect  made 
tie  or  no  impression  on  him;  he  seemed  to  think  they  were 
ly  fit  for  killing  birds.  The  boats  arrived,  laden  with  water, 
d everything  was  disposed  for  weighing,  and  taking  advan- 
ge  of  a land  breeze  which  had  sprung  up.  M.  Langle,  on  re- 
ruing  from  his  excursion,  informed  La  Perouse  that  he  had 
ided  in  a fine  cove  for  boats,  which  was  situated  at  the  foot 
a delightful  village,  and  near  a cascade  of  the  most  limpid 
iter;  and  he  expressed  a strong  desire  to  go  ashore  next  day, 
d procure  a few  long-boat  loads  of  water  before  finally  bid- 
ig  adieu  to  the  island.  This  was  mainly  the  cause  of  the 
ucluding  tragedy  that  was  enacted  at  this  island,  the  account 
which  is  thus  related  by  La  Perouse : — 

In  vain  I represented  to  him  that  we  were  not  in  the  least 
want  of  water.  He  had  adopted  Captain  Cook’s  system,  and 
)ught  that  water  recently  taken  on  board,  was  a hundred 
les  preferable  to  that  which  we  had  in  the  hold ; and  as  some 
his  ship’s  company  showed  slight  symptoms  of  scurvy,  he 
>ught,  with  reason,  that  it  was  our  duty  to  give  them  every 
isible  comfort.  Besides,  no  island  could  stand  in  competition 
th  this  for  abundance  of  provisions;  the  two  frigates  having 
eady  trafficked  for  five  hundred  pigs,  a great  quantity  of 
fls,  pigeons,  and  fruit,  and  all  at  the  expense  only  of  a few 
ids  of  glass.  I at  once  saw  the  truth  of  these  reflections, 

!;  a secret  foreboding,  at  first,  prevented  ray  acquiescence. 
Did  him  that  I found  these  islanders  too  turbulent  to  risk 
iding  our  boats  on  shore,  where  they  could  not  be  supported 
the  fire  of  the  ships;  that  our  moderation  had  only  served 
increase  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  who  only  calculated 
our  personal  strength  being  far  inferior  to  their  own.  But 
liing  could  shake  M.  de  Langle’s  resolution,  who  told  me 
-t  my  opposition  made  me  responsible  for  the  progress  of 

1 scurvy,  which  began  to  make  its  appearance  with  sufficient 
lence,  and  that,  besides,  the  harbour  of  which  he  spoke,  was 

1 ch  more  commodious  than  our  former  watering  place.  At 
1 :,  he  begged  me  to  give  him  leave  to  head  the  first  expedi- 
1 1,  assuring  me  that  in  three  hours  he  would  return  on  board 
h all  the  boats  filled  with  water.  M.  de  Langle  was  a man 
I such  judgment  and  capacity,  that  these  considerations,  more 
1 n any  other  motive,  determined  my  assent;  I therefore  pro- 
: led  him  that  we  would  stand  off  and  on  all  niglit;  that  on 
morrow,  onr  two  long  boats,  and  our  two  barges  should  be 
I (edited,  armed  as  he  might  judge  proper,  and  tliat  the  whole 
uld  be  under  his  orders.  On  takinj^up  the  anchor,  we  foimd 
i strand  of  the  cable  cut  by  the  coral,  and  in  the  course  of 
! ) hours  the  whole  cable  would  have  been  cut.” 
t was  too  late  to  think  of  sending  the  boats  ashore  that 
ijning,  but  next  morning,  about  eleven  o’clock,  the  frigates 


being  only  one  short  league  from  the  island,  the  large  boat  and 
the  barge  of  the  Boussole,  containing  twenty-eight  men,  and 
carrying  about  twenty  empty  casks  to  be  filled  with  water, 
were  despatched  to  the  Astrolabe,  where  they  were  joined  by 
thirty-three  persons  belonging  to  that  ship;  all  being  imde. 
the  command  of  M.  de  Langle. 

“ Among  the  sixty -one  individuals,”  continues  M.  de  la  Pe- 
rouse, “ composing  the  whole  expedition,  were  the  choicest 
men  of  our  crews.  M.  de  Langle  armed  the  whole  with  mus- 
kets and  cutlasses,  and  six  swivels  were  mounted  in  the  long- 
boats ; I left  it  to  him  to  do  whatever  he  might  think  necessary 
for  his  safety.  The  boats  put  off  from  the  Astrolabe  at  half- 
past  twelve  at  noon,  and  in  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
arrived  at  the  watering  place.  How  great  was  the  surprise  of 
all  the  officers,  and  of  M.  de  Langle  himself,  to  find,  instead  of 
a large  and  commodious  bay,  a creek,  almost  choked  up  with 
coral,  which  could  only  be  entered  by  a winding  channel,  less 
than  twenty-five  feet  in  width,  where  the  surf  broke  as  upon  a 
bar.  When  they  were  within  they  did  not  find  three  feet 
water ; the  long  boats  got  aground,  and  the  barges  were  only 
kept  afloat  by  being  hauled  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  channel, 
far  enough  from  the  beach.  LTnforturiately  M.  de  Langle  had 
explored  this  bay  at  high  water,  and  did  not  suppose  that  in 
these  islands  the  tide  rose  five  or  six  feet.  He  thought  that  his 
eyes  deceived  him.  His  first  movement  was  to  quit  this  bay 
for  that  where  we  had  already  taken  in  water,  and  which 
comijrehended  the  same  advantages ; but  the  air  of  tranquillity 
and  mildness  of  the  people  avIio  were  in  waiting  on  the  beach 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  fruit  and  pigs;  the  women  and 
children  he  remarked  among  the  islanders,  who  always  take 
care  to  send  them  out  of  the  way  when  they  have  any  hostile 
views ; all  these  circumstances  together  made  his  first  ideas  of 
prudence  vanish,  which  an  inconceivable  fatality  prevented  him 
from  following. 

“ On  their  arrival,  the  savages,  who  lined  the  coast,  threw 
into  the  water  many  branches  of  the  tree  from  which  the 
islanders  of  the  South  Sea  extract  their  intoxicating  beverage, 
as  a token  of  peace.  On  landing,  M.  de  Langle  gave  orders 
til  at  eacli  boat  should  be  guarded  by  an  armed  soldier  and 
sailor,  while  the  crews  of  the  long-boats  were  employed  in  fil- 
ling water,  under  the  protection  of  a double  line  of  musque- 
teers,  who  extended  from  the  boats  to  the  watering  place.  The 
casks  were  filled  and  quietly  put  on  hoard,  the  islanders  being 
kept  in  tolerable  awe  by  the  soldiers. 

“But  this  calm  was  not  of  long  duration;  many  of  the  ca- 
noes which  had  disposed  of  their  provisions  to  our  ships  had 
returned  on  shore,  aU  of  which  resorted  to  the  bay  where  they 
were  taking  in  water,  so  that,  by  degrees,  it  was  fuU.  Instead 
of  two  hundred  inhabitants,  including  women  and  children, 
which  M.  de  Langle  found  assembled  on  his  arrival  at  half- 
past one,  at  three  there  were  ten  or  twelve  hundred.  The  num- 
ber of  canoes  which  had  traded  with  us  in  the  morning  was  so 
considerable  that  v.^e  iiad  scarcely  perceived  their  diminution 
in  the  afternoon. 

“ Towards  the  end  of  their  work,  the  natives  became  more 
troublesome,  which  circumstance  determined  M.  de  Langle  to 
give  up  his  first  idea  of  trafficking  for  provisions  with  them,  and 
he  gave  orders  for  embarking  immediately ; but  before  this,  he 
presented  some  beads  to  a kind  of  chief,  who  had  contributed 
in  keeping  the  islanders  at  a little  distance,  although  he  was 
convinced  that  if  these  chiefs  had  any  actual  authority,  it  ex- 
tended over  only  very  few.  Their  presents  distributed  to  five 
or  six  individuals,  excited  the  discontent  of  all  the  others.  From 
that  time  a general  murmur  arose,  and  it  was  no  longer  in 
their  po^ver  to  keep  the  savages  quiet.  They,  notwithstand- 
I ing,  allowed  them  to  get  into  their  boats,  but  part  of  the  natives 
I followed  them  into  the  water,  while  the  others  collected  stones 
on  the  beach. 

“ The  situation  of  M.  de  Langle  became  more  embarrassing 
every  moment.  The  bay  was  almost  dry,  and  lie  could  not  ex- 
pect to  get  liis  long-boats  afloat  before  four  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon. He,  nevertheless,  vrent  on  board,  as  well  as  his  detach- 
ment, and  took  his  station  in»the  bow  with  his  musket  and  fu- 
sileers,  forbidding  them  to  fire  without  orders,  although  he  be- 
gan to  perceive  that  he  should  soon  be  forced  to  it.  The 
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stones  already  flew  about,  and  these  Indians,  the  water  only 
reaching  up  to  their  knees,  surrounded  the  boats,  at  less  than 
a toise  distant ; the  efforts  of  the  soldiers  who  were  embarked, 
to  disperse  them  were  in  vain.  If  the  fear  of  commencing 
hostilities  and  being  accused  of  barbarity  had  not  checked  M. 
de  Langle,  he  would  have  assuredly  ordered  a discharge  both 
from  the  musketry  and  swivels  to  be  made  on  the  Indians, 
which  would  certainly  have  kept  the  multitude  at  a distance; 
but  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  restrain  them 
without  shedding  blood,  and  feU  a victim  to  his  own  humanity. 
A shower  of  stones,  thrown  from  a very  short  distance  with  all 
the  strength  of  a sling,  soon  reached  almost  all  those  who  were 
in  the  long-boat.  M.  de  Langle,  had  only  time  to  fire  his  mus- 
ket tAvice,  when  he  was  knocked  down,  and  unfortunately  fell 
over  the  larboard  side,  when  more  than  two  hundred  Indians 
immediately  massacred  him  with  clubs  and  stones.  When  he 


was  dead,  they  tied  him  by  one  of  his  arms  to  a rowlock 
the  boat,  for  the  purpose  of  profiting,  no  doubt,  of  his  spoili 
The  long-boat  of  the  Boussole,  commanded  by  M.  Boutin,  wa 
aground,  two  toises  from  that  of  the  Astrolabe,  leaving  in 
parallel  line  between  them  a little  channel,  unoccupied  by  th 
Indians,  whereby  all  the  wounded  who  were  fortunate  enough 
not  to  faU  on  the  ofl*  side,  saved  themselves  by  swimming;  the 
reached  our  barges  Avhich,  very  fortunately,  remairung  afloa 
were  the  means  of  saving  forty-nine  men  out  of  the  sixty- on 
composing  the  expedition.  M.  Boutin,  commander  of  the  Ions 
boat  of  the  Boussole,  had  imitated  all  the  movements,  an 
foUoAved  aU  the  steps  of  M.  de  Langle ; his  water-casks,  his  d( 
tachment,  and  aU  his  people,  had  been  embarked  at  the  sam'' 
time,  and  he  posted  himself  in  the  same  manner  in  the  bow  ( 
the  long-boat.  Although  apprehensive  of  the  dreadful  conse 
quences  of  M.  de  Langle’s  moderation,  he  did  not  fire  hims^ 
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nor  order  his  detachment  to  fire,  until  after  his  commander.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  paces 
every  shot  must  have  brought  down  an  Indian,  but  they  had  not 
time  to  load  again.  M.  Boutin  was,  in  like  manner,  knocked 
do-wn  by  a stone;  he  fortunately  feU  between  the  two  long- 
boats, on  board  of  which,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  not  a single 
man  remained.  Those  who  had  saved  themselves  by  swim- 
ming to  the  two  barges,  had  each  several  wounds,  mostly  on 
the  head;  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  over  on  the  side  of  the  Indians,  were  put  an  end  to  in  an 
instant  by  their  clubs. 

“ But  such  was  their  rage  for  pUlage,  that  those  Islanders 
ran  to  take  possession  of  the  long-boats,  and  got  on  board  to 
the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred.  They  broke  up  the 
seats,  and  pulled  the  inside  to  pieces  in  search  of  our  supposed 
’^ches.  They  then  took  no  further  notice  of  our  barges. 


which  gave  Messrs.  Vaujuas  and  Mouton  time  to  save  the 
mainder  of  the  people,  and  to  be  sure  that  ,none  remained  in  the  | 
power  of  the  Indians  besides  those  who  had  been  massacred  and 
killed  in  the  water  by  blows  of  their  patows.  Those  who  were 
on  board  our  barges,  and  who  had  till  then  been  firing  upon 
and  killing  many  of  the  islanders,  no  longer  thought  of  a^. 
thing  but  throwing  their  water-casks  into  the  sea,  that  t% 
boats  might  hold  them  all;  besides  they  had  exhausted  mos| 
of  their  ammunition,  and  the  soldiers  in  rushing  through  the 
sea  to  the  barges  wetted  their  arms ; and  the  retreat  could  noi^ 
be  effected  without  difficulty  with  so  great  a number  of  persons 
dangerously  wounded,  who,  extended  on  the  thwarts,  prevented 
the  oars  from  having  ' full  play.  M.  Boutin,  who  had  five^ 
wounds  in  the  head,  and  one  in  the  stomach,  was  kept  above 
water  by  the  coxswain  of  the  long-boat,  who  was  himself 
wounded.  M.  Colinet  was  found  lying  almost  lifeless  on  the 
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rapnel-rope  of  the  barge,  with  one  arm  fractured,  a finger 
roke,  and  two  wounds  in  the  head.  M.  Lavaux,  surgeon-major 
' the  Astrolabe,  was  so  badly  wounded  that  it  was  necessary 
trepan  him.  He  had  nevertheless  swam  to  the  boats,  as 
ell  as  M.  de  la  Martiniere  and  Father  Receveur,  who  had  re- 
ived a violent  contusion  in  the  eye.  Messrs,  de  Lemanon 
id  de  Langle  were  massacred  with  unexampled  barbarity,  as 
3II  as  Talm,  master-at-arms  of  the  Boussole,  and  nine  others 
the  two  ships’  companies.  The  ferocious  Indians,  after 
ving  killed  them,  yet  sought  to  Avreak  their  fury  on  their 
3less  carcases  with  clubs.  M.  C.  Gobien,  who  commanded 
3 Astrolabe’s  long-boat  under  the  orders  of  M.  de  Langle,  did 
t quit  it  imtil  he  found  himself  left  alone.  After  having  used 
liis  ammunition,  he  leaped  into  the  Avater  on  the  side  of  the 
innel  formed  by  the  two  boats,  which,  as  I said  before,  was 
t possessed  by  the  Indians : and,  notwithstanding  his  wounds, 
jceeded  in  saving  himself  in  one  of  the  barges : that  of  the 
trolabe  was  so  deeply  laden  that  it  grounded,  which  gave 
* islanders  an  idea  of  harassing  the  woimded  in  their  retreat, 
ey  came  down  in  great  numbers  towards  the  reefs  at  the  en- 
nce  of  the  cove,  Avhich  the  barges  were  under  the  necessity 
Dassing  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  feet.  The  little  ammu- 
ion  that  remained  Avas  exhausted  on  the  furious  crowd,  and 
boats  at  length  got  out  of  this  den,  more  dreadful  by  its 
ilous  situation,  and  the  cruelty  of  its  inhabitants,  than  the 
mt  of  lions  and  tigers. 

At  five  o’clock  they  arrived  on  board,  and  gave  us  the 
ital  of  this  disastrous  event.  At  that  moment  we  had  round 
hundred  canoes,  the  natives  in  which,  were  selling  their 
visions  with  a security  Avhich  proved  their  innocence ; but 
Y were  the  brothers,  children,  and  fellow-countrymen 
hose  barbarous  assassins  who  murdered  our  friends ; and 
)nfess  I had  recourse  to  all  my  reason  to  restrain  the  rage 
ch  animated  me,  and  to  prevent  our  ship’s  companies  from 
;roying  them  at  once.  Already  were  the  soldiers  unlash- 
their  guns,  and  flying  to  arms;  I checked  these  move- 
its,  Avhich  were,  nevertheless,  very  pardonable,  and  or- 
d a single  gun,  loaded  only  with  powder,  to  be  fired,  to 
notice  to  the  canoes  to  keep  off.  A small  canoe  from  the 
t probably  made  them  acquainted  with  what  had  bap- 
3d ; for  in  less  than  an  hour  not  a single  one  was  to  be 
An  Indian  who  was  on  the  quarter-deck  when  our 
arrived,  was  by  my  orders  arrested  and  put  in  irons, 
t morning  haAung  gone  nearer  the  coast,  I gave  him  leave 
mp  into  the  sea,  the  confidence  with  which  he  remained 
e frigate  being  an  unequivocal  proof  of  bis  innocence. 

't  was  my  first  intention  to  give  orders  for  a new  expedi- 
te avenge  my  unhappy  companions,  and  recover  the 
ks  of  the  boats  ; with  this  view  I approached  the  coast  in 
;h  of  an  anchorage ; but  I only  found  the  same  bottom  of 
, with  a swell  setting  in  shore  and  breaking  on  the  reefs, 
les,  the  creek  where  the  massacre  took  place,  was  a deep 
!;  in  the  island,  and  seemed  scarcely  possible  to  approach 
wi  :n  gun-shot.  M.  Boutin,  whose  wounds  still  kept  him  to 
hi  ed,  but  whose  mind  was  in  full  vigour,  represented  to 
m Iso,  that  such  was  the  situation  of  the  bay,  that  should 
01  oats  run  aground,  it  was  probable  not  a man  would  re- 
ru  for  the  trees,  which  grow  almost  close  to  the  sea-side, 
^ 3ring  the  Indians  from  our  musketry,  would  leave  such 
ght  be  disembarked  exposed  to  a shower  of  stones,  the 
difficult  to  avoid,  as  being  slung  with  great  power  and 
kill;  their  effect  was  nearly  the  same  as  our  balls,  and 
;he  advantage  over  them  of  coming  in  more  rapid  suc- 
m.  I Avould  not,  however,  give  my  consent,  until  tho- 
ily  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  anchoring  within 
hot  of  the  village.  I passed  two  days  in  plying  before 
iy,  Avhere  I still  saw  to  windward  the  wrecks  of  our  long- 
aground  on  the  sand,  and  an  immense  number  of  Indians 
1 them.  During  this  time  five  or  six  canoes  put  off  from 
ast,  and  came  with  pigs,  pigeons,  and  cocoa-nuts,  to  offer 
exchange,  I was  every  moment  under  the  necessity  of 
ising  my  anger  not  to  order  them  to  be  sunk.  These 
ns,  ignorant  of  our  having  any  arms  that  could  carry 
jr  than  our  muskets,  remained  without  fear,  fifty  toises 
our  ships,  and  offered  their  provisions  with  the  most 


perfect  security.  We  did  not  encourage  their  approach;  rail- 
lery succeeded  their  offer  of  traffic,  and  I soon  perceived 
many  other  canoes  detached  from  the  bank  to  join  them.  As 
they  thought  themselves  secure  from  our  guns,  and  everything 
evinced  that  I must  soon  be  obliged  to  lay  aside  my  principles 
of  moderation,  I ordered  a gun  to  be  fired  in  the  midst  of 
them.  My  orders  were  executed  with  the  greatest  precision. 
The  ball  dashed  the  water  into  the  canoes,  which  in  a mo- 
ment hastened  to  the  shore,  drawing  with  them  in  their 
flight  those  who  had  just  quitted  it.  This  event  deprived  us, 
for  a time  of  thirty-two  men,  who  were  grievously  wounded, 
and  the  tAVO  long-boats,  which  were  the  only  ones  capable  of 
containing  any  number  of  armed  men  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a descent.” 

After  this  misfortune.  La  Perouse  proceeded  to  Oyolava,  an 
island  near  Maouna,  which  they  named  the  Island  of  the  Mas- 
sacre. “ At  the  distance  of  three  leagues  from  N.E.  point,” 
says  La  Perouse  in  his  journal,  “ we  were  surrounded  by  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  canoes,  laden  with  bread-fruit,  cocoa- 
nuts,  bananas,  sugar  canes,  pigeons,  and  gallinules,  but  very 
few  pigs.  The  inhabitants  bore  a great  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  island  of  Maouna,  who  had  so  detestably  betrayed  us ; their 
dress,  features,  and  gigantic  stature  were  so  nearly  alike,  that 
our  sailors  fancied  that  they  recognised  many  of  the  assassins, 
and  I had  not  a little  trouble  in  preventing  their  being  fired 
upon.  But  I was  certain  that  they  were  blinded  by  rage  and 
the  desire  of  vengeance,  which,  if  I did  not  think  myself  justi- 
fied in  wreaking  on  the  canoes  of  the  Island  of  Maouna  itself  at 
the  moment  of  being  made  acquainted  with  this  horrible  event, 
could  not  be  justly  exercised  four  days  after  in  another  island 
fifteen  leagues  distant.  I,  therefore,  appeased  their  fermenta- 
tion, and  exchanges  were  continued.  Much  more  tranquillity 
and  honesty  prevailed  there  than  at  the  Island  of  Maouna,  the 
smallest  injustice  being  punished  by  blows,  or  reprimanded  by 
threatening  words  and  gestures.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, we  hove-to,  opposite  perhaps  the  most  extensive  of  any 
island  of  the  South  Sea,  or  rather  abreast  of  a very  extensive 
plain,  covered  Avith  houses  from  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
doAvn  to  the  banks  of  the  sea.  These  mountains  are  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  island,  from  Avhence  the  land  inclines  by  a 
gentle  declivity,  presenting  to  the  vieAv  of  the  ships  an  amphi- 
theatre, covered  Avith  trees,  huts,  and  verdm'e ; the  smoke  rose 
from  the  heart  of  the  village  as  from  a great  city ; the  water 
was  covered  by  canoes,  all  of  Avhich  endeavoured  to  get  near 
our  ships ; several  Avere  only  paddled  by  idle  lookers-on  who 
having  nothing  to  sell,  rowed  round  our  frigates,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  the  spectacle  Ave 
afforded  them.  From  women  and  children  being  amongst 
them,  it  might  be  presumed  that  they  had  no  sinister  inten- 
tions ; but  we  had  two  powerful  motives  for  not  trusting  to 
these  appearances,  and  were  ready  to  repel  the  most  trifling 
L ct  of  hostility  in  a manner  which  would  have  rendered  navi- 
gators formidable  to  these  islanders.  I am  strongly  inclined  to 
believe  that  we  are  the  first  with  whom  these  people  have  ever 
trafficked.  They  had  no  idea  of  the  use  of  iron,  constantly 
refusing  that  which  we  offered  them,  and  preferring  a single 
glass  bead  to  an  axe  or  six-inch  nail.  Rich  in  the  wealth  of 
nature,  they  in  their  exchanges,  only  sought  for  superfluities 
and  objects  of  luxury.  Among  a great  number  of  women,  I ob- 
served two  or  three  agreeable  countenances,  Adiich  might  be 
supposed  to  have  served  as  a model  for  the  print  of  the  ‘ Young 
woman  bearing  presents,’  in  Cook’s  third  voyage ; their  hair 
ornamented  with  flowers  and  a green  ribbon,  like  bandeau,  Avas 
plaited  with  grass  and  moss ; their  shape  was  elegant,  and  their 
arms  well  turned  and  exactly  proportioned ; their  eyes,  coun- 
tenances, and  gestures  bespoke  their  mildness,  while  on  those 
of  the  men  were  only  depicted  surprise  and  ferocity.” 

La  Perouse  afterwards  steered  for  the  British  colony,  in 
New  South  Wales.  On  the  23rd  of  January,  1788,  they  made 
the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  on  the  26th  anchored  in  Botany 
Bay,  which  they  left  in  March.  In  a previous  letter  the  com- 
modore stated  his  intention  to  continue  his  researclies  till  De- 
cember, when  he  expected,  after  visiting  the  Friendly  Islands, 
to  arrive  at  the  Isle  of  France.  This  was  the  latest  intelli- 
gence received  of  the  expedition;  and  M.  D’Entrecasteaux,  who 
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was  despatched  by  the  French  goyernment  in  1791,  in  sear.;ii 
of  La  Perouse,  was  unable  to  trace  the  course  he  had  taken,  or 
gain  any  clue  to  his  fate. 

In  1825,  an  American  captain  declared  that  he  had  seen,  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  natives  of  the  island  in  the  tract  be- 
tween Louisiade  and  New  Caledonia,  a cross  of  the  order  of  St. 
Louis,  and  some  medals,  which  appeared  to  have  been  procured 
from  the  shipwreck  of  La  Perouse’s  vessels.  Other  intelligence 
relative  to  the  wreck  of  two  large  vessels,  on  two  different 
islands  of  the  New  Hebrides,  was  obtained  by  Captain  Dillon, 
the  commander  of  an  English  vessel,  at  Tucopia,  in  his  passage 
from  Valparaiso  to  Pondicherry,  in  May,  1826,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  sent  back  to  ascertain  the  facts,  when  he  learnt 
that  the  two  ships  struck  on  a reef  at  Mallicolo.  It  is  not  in- 
deed certain  that  these  were  the  vessels  of  La  Perouse,  whose 
fate  remained  involved  in  mystery. 


THE  YOUNG  SAILOR’S  FIRST  TRIP. 

On  a clear  frosty  moriing,  the  12th  of  January,  182 — , I 
(being  then  a lad  of  seventeen)  started  from  nby  father’s  house 
with  the  firm  determination  of  going  to  sea  on  board  of  a man- 
of-war.  Although  brought  up  in  an  inland  quarter  of  the 
country,  I had  early  imbibed  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  a 
seafaring  life;  a man-of-war’s  man,  with  his  neat  bluejacket. 
Straw  hat,  and  white  trousers,  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  only 
individual  in  the  world  worthy  of  envy;  and,  in  defiance  of 
the  feelings  and  wishes  of  my  parents,  or  of  any  more  pruden- 
tial motives,  I resolved  to  place  myself  in  the  way  of  becoming 
one.  I therefore  steered  my  course  for  the  nearest  sea-port, 
with  that  on  my  shoulder  which  I proudly  denominated  my 
sea-chest,  containing  a small  assortment  of  shirts,  stockings, 
and  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  which,  though  altogether 
unfitted  for  a sailor’s  sea-stock,  “were  my  best,  and  I was 
vaunty.” 

My  mind  was  so  taken  up  with  building  castles  in  the  air, 
that  I scarcely  cast  a thought  on  the  friends  and  relations  I 
had  left  behind,  till  after  I had  got  into  the  steam-boat  for 
Liverpool,  and  was  a number  of  miles  down  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 
It  being  the  first  time  I had  ever  been  from  home,  the  recollec- 
tions, then,  of-former  days  crowded  thick  on  my  mind ; and  I 
almost  began  to  repent  of  the  step  I had  taken,  when  one  of  the 
men  who  had  noticed  me  a little  active  in  assisting  to  work  the 
vessel,  called,  “ Ho,  there  ! Sailor  ! lend  a hand  here  to  coil 
down  this  hawser,  will  ye?”  I sprang  to  the  spot;  and  there, 
in  coiling  down  the  rope,  I forgot  for  a time  that  I had  any 
person  belonging  to  me  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Indeed,  the 
term  “ Sailor,”  and  the  word  “ Hawser,”  had  almost  an  electric 
effect  on  me.  I walked  the  deck  with  the  air  of  a midshipman 
on  half-pay,  and  really  thought  myself,  “ Ay,  every  inch  a 
sailor.” 

Nothing  particular  happened  till  we  reached  the  Mersey, 
where  we  were  obliged  to  lie  at  double  anchor,  riding  out  a 
heavy  gale  of  wind.  During  the  night,  while  lying  on  the  bare 
deck,  I was  roused  from  a half- sleep  by  the  cry  of  “ A man 
overboard  1”  I started  up,  and  looked  around.  As  the  steam- 
boat pitched,  the  reflecting  lights,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
appeared  for  an  instant,  and  then  sunk  under  the  crested  waves, 
which  threatened  every  moment  to  make  the  vessel  drag  her 
anchor.  The  scene  on  deck  was  not  so  busy  as  I expected,  on 
account  of  so  few  men  being  aboard,  except  the  passengers,  who 
knew  no  more  about  a ship  than  a cow  does  about  handling  a 
musket.  Four  of  the  seamen  jumped  into  the  boat,  the  captain 
making  one  of  them,  and  pulled  directly  for  the  place  whence 
the  wretch’s  drowning  cries  were  heard.  We  on  deck  waited 
With  great  anxiety,  but  in  a short  time  could  distinguish  no 
Bounds,  except  the  roaring  of  the  boisterous  Waves  that  lashed 
against  the  bow  and  sides  of  th  e vessel,  covering  us  with  spray, 
and  wetting  us  to  the  skin.  The  boat  returned  in  safety,  but 
th®  man  was  lost. 

This  accident,  and  the  miserable  plight  which  I was  in  with  I 
OCftd  wet,  affected  me  much.  “ My  mother thought  I, 


“what  would  my  poor  mother  say,  if  she  saw  me  here?— I 
that  have  been  brought  up  in  comfort  from  my  childhood,  tha 
was  never  wet  with  a shower  of  rain  but  I had  to  get  my  do 
thes  changed,  now  standing  shivering  under  the  low-built  fore 
castle  of  a steam-boat,  drenched  to  the  skin,  with  no  one  to  sa^ 
a kind  word  to  me,  or  to  care  for  me,  though  I should  suffe, 
the  fate  of  him  who  has  just  been  lost !” 

I was  roused  from  such  meditations  by  the  cry  of  the  ancho* 
watch,  that  the  vessel  was  dragging.  “Come,  come!  start  her’ 
passengers,  and  every  soul  on  board!”  cried  the  master,  as  h 
dashed  in  among  the  passe,  /ers,  many  of  whom  were  l3dn; 
shivering  on  the  deck,  wet  with  every  succeeding  sea  tha 
struck  the  vessel  “ Come,  young  man,”  said  he,  addressing 
me,  “lend  a hand  to  the  mndlass  here,  and  get  the  anchor 
stowed,  and  I think  we’ll  venture  in,  as  the  wind  has  chopper: 
round  more  in  our  favour.  Steady,  man!  keep  your  sea  leg 
about  ye,”  continued  he,  as  the  vessel  gave  a wild  lee  lurcb 
and  upset  me  in  the  lee-scuppers.  He  assisted  in  lifting  m 
up,  when  I tried  to  walk  as  well  as  I could ; and  the  wind  hail] 
ing  abated  a little,  we  reached  the  Brimswick  Dock,  at  Liver! 
pool,  about  midnight. 

When  I left  home  all  the  money  I had  amounted  to  osi! 
eight  shillings  sterling.  The  steerage  fare  to  Liverpool  wj?! 
7s.  6d.,  so  that  I had  only  sixpence  to  “come  and  go  upon.] 
This  sixpence  I had  speedily  spent,  in  treating  to  a dram  th : 
fellow  who  had  gained  my  goodwill,  by  calling  me,  “sailor., 
During  the  first  day  of  my  passage,  I was  sick,  and  felt  no  in 
convenience  from  the  want  of  money.  But  on  recovering, 
became  very  hungry,  and  on  applying  to  the  steward  for  some 
thing  to  eat,  he  told  me  he  could  give  me  nothing  but  a basj| 
of  tea,  and  some  cheese  and  bread,  which  would  cost  Is.  3c 
I hesitated  long  whether  or  not  I should  break  upon  my  fan 
I took  out  a half-a-crown,  and  turning  it  over,  looked  at  i 
anxiously. 

At  last  hunger  prevailed.  I went  aft,  and,  putting  dowi 
my  beautiful  half-crown,  demanded  the  tea  and  bread  froB 
the  steward.  It  was  handed  to  me,  and,  having  got  m; 
change,  I walked  forward  and  sat  down  by  the  funnel  to  mj 
repast.  No  epicurean  over  the  most  magnificent  banquet  coult 
possibly  enjoy  himself  more  than  I did  over  tliis  simple  refresl^ 

ment.  When  I had  nearly  finished,  I observed  a group  view 
ing  my  proceedings  with,  as  I thought,  a kind  of  enviott 

look.  This  group  consisted  of  a middle-aged  man,  his  w® 
as  I took  her  to  be,  and  two  children,  one  about  five  ye^ 
of  age,  the  other  at  the  breast.  They  were  seated  on 
wet  deck,  and  the  woman  and  children  especially  appearecf 
extremely  wan  and  squalid.  They  were  suffering,  as  I sapli 
posed,  from  himger,  and  there  was  a sullen  grief  on  the  face  oi 
the  woman,  that  could  not  be  dispelled  by  the  attentions  of  hei 
husband,  who  had  got  an  old  tarpauling,  and  was  trying  ft 
shelter  her  and  the  children  from  the  wind  and  sea  spr^. 

I thought  in  my  heart,  that  they  were  sorely  worse  off  tto 
even  I had  been,  and  how  comfortable  a basin  of  tea  wool^ 
make  them,  as  it  had  done  me.  My  fare  was  broken  at  ^ 
rate;  so  I went  to  the  steward  with  the  remainder  of  thJ 
half  crown,  and  bade  him  give  me  the  same  which  I hao 
got  before.  This  I gave  to  the  man,  telling  him  to  divide  it 
with  his  family,  and  putting  a piece  of  bread  into  the  eldt^ 
child’s  hand,  I sat  down  on  my  former  seat  and  enjoy®* 
the  consumption  of  this  refreshment  with,  I am  sure 
higher  relish  than  I had  done  that  of  the  former  one. 

The  man,  upon  whom  I bestowed  the  small  kindness,”^  _ 
an  Irishman,  and  most  profuse  in  his  gratitude.  “Ah  ! 
said  he,  “ I cannot  repay  you  wid  thanks  for  all  this ; than^ 
is  but  wind,  and  Taddy  O’Hara  has  a soul  above  it.  But; 
what  are  you  going  to  do  ! — a young  gintleman  like  ywl 
thra veiling  in  such  a condition  ? Sure,  if  it  ain’t  enough  to] 
break  any  Irishman's  heart  to  see  you  so  wet  and  cowld,  aii( 
never  another  dhry  rag  to  put  on ; and  why,  my  boy,  can’t, 
you  buy  some  ; sure,  you  might  get  a very  good  jacket  cheap, 
now,  and  it  would  be  dhry  I assured  him  that  I was  not, 
a gentleman,  and  that  so  far  from  being  able  to  buy  cloti^ 

I would  be  under  the  necessity  of  selling  some  of  those  which 
i had,  to  make  out  my  fare.  He  said  nothing,  but  looked 
me  ia  evident  surprise,  and  with  a cast  of  the  ©ye  that  indi* 
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ited  a suspicion  of  the  truth  of  what  1 had  told  him.  How- 
ler, after  having  repeated  the  same  story,  his  features 
Jaxed  from  the  incredulous  expression  they  before  wore ; 
d,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  me,  he  gave  it  a hearty  shake, 

yiag,  “ By  J , it  s myself  that  is  glad  of  it,  for  now 

ere’s  a pair  of  us ! But  what  do  you  intend  to  do  at  Liver- 
ol  ?”  I told  him,  to  enter  a board  a man-of-war,  as  to  be  a 
lor  was  the  utmost  of  my  ambition.  He  expressed  much 
rprise  at  this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prolfered  his  assistance 
me  when  we  should  come  to  Biverpool.  He  told  me  he 
s going  to  seek  his  father,  who  he  heard  was  in  a good  way 
u-e ; and,  if  I liked,  he  said,  to  go  with  him,  he  would  use 
kindly  till  I got  a ship.  I accepted  his  offers  of  kindness, 
ihout  intending  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling 
m ; for  I had  pricked  out  a course  for  myself,  before  I 
)ped  my  cable,  and  intended  to  keep  by  it,  as  far  as  I 
lid. 

Vhen  we  landed  at  Liverpool,  it  was  dark  and  rainy.  I 
d the  captain  all  the  money  I had,  leaving  my  chest  in  his 
ids  as  a pledge  for  the  balance  of  my  fare.  The  Irishman 
his  wife  and  children  in  the  boat  as  pledges, — and  took 
with  him,  whether  I would  or  not,  away  on  a voyage  of* 
jovery  for  his  father,  whom  he  acknowledged  to  have 
rcely  ever  seen.  He  had  a letter  in  his  pocket,  and,  as  he 
Id  not  read,  he  put  it  into  my  hand,  to  “ thry’^  and  decipher 
direction.  With  much  difficulty  I made  out  the  follow- 
words  : Jon  oHarroic,  Banistre  Strit^  43,  Vokshol  Mood, 
Irpul.  It  was  raining  in  torrents  w'hen  we  left  the  boat, 
after  we  had  wandered  about  for  some  time,  it  subsided 
I what  the  southerns  call  a Scotch  mist,  which  served  conve- 
itly  to  keep  us  in  a moist  state,  and  to  secure  us  from  the 
ger  of  a sudden  transition  from  wet  to  dry.  Drenched  to 
*skin,  we  traversed  a great  part  of  Liverpool  without  a 
hing  in  our  pockets  to  authorize  us  to  enter  a house  of 
lie  entertainment,  although,  with  open  doors,  several  of 
n,  late  as  it  was,  seemed  to  invite  the  wet  and  weary 
Dger  to  a comfortable  bed.  After  inquiring  and  wander- 
in  vain  through  many  an  intricate  lane  and  street,  I 
ime  excessively  fatigued,  and,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
Qces  of  my  companion,  resolved  to  go  no  farther.  I sat 
n on  some  steps  that  sheltered  me  from  the  rain,  while 
vith  all  the  volubility  peculiar  to  his  countrymen,  en- 
sured to  rouse  me.  His  words  had  no  effect  upon  me. 
int  my  head  upon  my  hands,  and  indulged  my  desolate 
fi  ngs  by  a sullen  silence.  When  he  found  he  could  not 
n e me,  he  went  away,  but  soon  returned  with  the  infor- 
on,  that  he  had  prevailed  upon  the  mistress  ot  an 
ant*  house  in  an  adjoining  lane  to  give  us  a seat  by  the 
fill  the  morning.  The  mention  of  a good  fire  revived  me, 
I arose  to  follow  him,  but  found  myself  so  stiflf  with  wet 
cold,  that  he  was  obliged  to  assist,  me  to  the  spot,  where 
?ou!d  find  shelter  gratis,  which  was  a material  considera- 
with  both  of  us,  in  our  present  circumstances, 
le  outward  appearance  of  the  lodging  to  which  he  took  me 
■oyed  all  the  hopes  of  comfort  which  his  enthusiastic  en- 
ums  of  it  on  the  way  had  excited,  but  to  which  it  was  no 
entitled  than  a mud  built  cabin  of  his  own  country  It 
i sunk  flat  in  a narrow  dirty  street,  and  the  steps  down  to 
re  so  straight  and  perpendicular,  that  whoever  descended, 
have  (lone  so  at  the  hazard  of  their  limbs.  The  door  was 
slow  the  level  of  the  pavement,  and  studded  with  big  nails, 
he  doors  of  some  of  the  old  prison  houses.  I was  so  little 
sd  with  the  appearance  of  the  place,  that  I half  determined 
> go  in,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a young  woman,  good 
og,  but  with  a a pair  of  eyes  all  swollen  and  black,  told  us, 
Lancashire  dialect,  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain.  The  view 
of  this  woman  did  not  much  encourage  me,  but  the  sight 
ire,  which  shed  a cheerful  blaze  through  the  apartment, 
:ed  me  forward;  and  being  warned  by  my  companion,  by 
ve  on  the  back  with  his  big  hard  hand,  to  move  in  first,  I 
id  into  what,  without  the  fire,  was  little  better  than  a 
ion  dungeon. 

i first  objects  that  caught  my  attention  in  this  wretched 
were  two  men  sitting  by  the  side  of  tlie  fire-place,  but  in 
a manner  that  the  large  chimney-piece,  which  shot  out 
the  tide  of  the  house,  obscured  thorn  from  ezaminatioo,  by 
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the  deep  shade  it  cast  along  the  wall.  They  ivse  when  wo 
entered,  and,  bidding  us  be  seated,  handed  us  a noggin  of  rum. 
I took  one  glass,  and  my  companion  took  another:  luit  from 
what  I observed  a little  after  this,  I resolved  to  take  no  more, 
so  that  when  I was  offered  it  again,  I declined  so  firmly  that 
they  gave  up  insisting. 

Everything  that  occurred  during  the  two  or  three  hours  we 
sat  in  this  place  tended  to  confirm  me  in  my  first  suspicions 
regarding  it.  The  woman  began  to  rate  one  of  the  men,  who, 
with  a ferocious  countenance  heightened  considerably  by  a 
new-made  scar  across  his  cheek,  seemed,  by  his  conversation, 
to  be  her  husband,  or  rather  perhaps  her  fancy  man.  He 
retorted,  and  I was  afraid  it  would  have  come  to  blows.  Having 
put  a 3'oung  child  that  she  had  upon  her  knee  in  the  bed,  she 
picked  up  a bundle  of  clothes  from  the  floor,  and  pulling  out 
from  it  a roll  of  Indian  silk  handkerchiefs,  threw  them  at  the 

man  calling  him  a d d rapparee,  and  telling  him  to  take 

them  to  Bet  Warn  that  he  had  been  with  all  the  former  nigiit. 
The  roll  fell  at  my  companion’s  feet,  who,  lifting  it  up,  swore 
“ them  were  the  prettiest  handkerchiefs  ever  be  seed.”  The 
man,  who  had  been  steadfastly  looking  at  the  fire,  started  up 
and  cast  a ferocious  look  at  Nan,  as  he  called  ] er;  then  taking 
the  web  from  O’Hara,  he  laid  it  on  the  floor,  and  began  to  unrol 
it.  The  web  might  consist  of  about  thirty  handkerchiefs,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  very  massy  and  rich.  He  took  a knife,  and, 
cutting  one,  gave  it  to  me,  and  then  gave  another  to  my  com- 
panion, saying,  that  he  wove  them,  and  that  trade  was  so  good 
just  now  that  be  could  easily  afford  to  give  one  or  two  to 
a friend.  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  other  man,  who  had 
not  spoken  a word  all  this  time,  said,  “ I say,  George,  don’t 
you  think  this  here  young  man  (meaning  me)  ain’t  very  like 
Bill  Hodgets?”  “ I (iare  say  he  may,”  returned  George,  “ I 
should  like  to  see  them  together.”  “ Maybe  as  he  comes  from 
Scotland,  he  may  he  an  acquaintance  of  yours?”  continued  the 
first  speaker.  I summoned  up  all  the  courage  I was  master  of,  and 
said,  with  a significant  look,  that  “ I could  not  boast  of  know* 
ing  either  them  or  any  of  their  acquaintances!”  They  seemed 
to  take  the  hint,  and  dropped  all  farther  discourse,  both  in  a 
short  time  falling  asleep.  The  woman,  after  replacing  the  roll 
of  handkerchiefs  among  the  bundle  of  clothes,  lay  down  on  the 
bed  as  she  was,  and  very  soon  fell  asleep  also. 

The  dreadful  names  of  Burke  and  Hare  were  not  then  known; 
but  I was  sufficiently  uneasy  in  this  place  notwithstanding;  for 
I had  been  strictly  brought  up  at  home,  and  the  scene  before 
me  was  new  and  frighiful.  I found  myself,  however,  getting 
very  drowsy,  in  consequence  of  sitting  before  the  fire,  and  of 
having  had  little  or  no  sleep  the  two  or  three  preceding  nights; 
and  as  I felt  I must  either  sleep  or  go  away,  I touched  O’Hara, 
who  was  dozing,  and  pointed  to  the  door.  He  understood  me, 
and  I,  rising  gentl3%  left  the  handkerchief  that  the  fellow  had 
given  me  on  the  chair,  and  made  my  way  to  the  door,  follov/ed 
on  tiptoe  by  my  faithful  friend  of  a day’s  acquaintance.  There 
was  a large  bolt  over  the  door,  which  we  removed  with  diffi- 
culty, but  without  wakening  the  sleepers.  On  ascending  the 
steps  to  get  to  the  pavement,  we  found  a new  obstruction  in  the 
shape  of  u grating  let  over  the  place,  to  keep  passengers  from 
falling  down.  I tried  to  hft  it,  but  my  strength  was  unequal 
to  the  task  required.  With  the  assistance,  however,  of  O’Hara, 
it  was  raised.  I got  on  the  pavement  first,  and  made  ray  way 
down  the  lane,  followed  by  the  Irishman,  who  told  me  he  heard 
some  of  them  spaking  as  he  let  down  the  grate. 

It  was  now  early  in  the  morning,  and  after  some  inquiry,  we 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  O’Hara’s  father’s  house,  where  we 
were  very  kindly  received.  The  family  made  us  eat  a hearty 
breakfast,  and  then  sent  rs  to  bed,  while  they  dried  our  clothes, 
and  despatched  some  one  tor  my  companion’s  wife  and  children, 
who  had  been  left  in  the  boat.  Having  slept  till  1 1 a.m.  we 
rose,  and  the  good  people  were  astonished  when  I told  tliem  my 
intention  of  being  a sailor,  i inquired  about  the  character  of 
the  house  we  had  been  in,  and  atter  describing  it,  the  good  wife 
told  me  she  knew  little  or  notunife  about  the  folks,  but  that  they 
were  looked  upon  by  the  neighbours  as  suspicious  persons,  who 
had  no  honest  way  of  earning  a livelihood. 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWEECKS 


EXTRAORDINARY  NARRATIVE. 


The  accounts  of  travellers  and  voyagers  in  olden  times,  were 
often  thought  to  contain  exaggerated  relations;  hut  the  in- 
creased means  we  possess  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
every  part  of  the  globe,  have  proved  the  passage  of  Lord  Byron’s 
to  be  correct,  namely,  that  “ Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.” 
Daniel  Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe,  is  a beautiful  piece  of  fiction, 
founded  upon  the  adventures  of  a Scotchman  named  Alexander 
Selkirk.  He,  however,  was  left  upon  a luxuriant  and  fertile 
island;  but  the  heroes  of  the  present  story  were  doomed  to 
struggle  for  life,  surrounded  with  snow,  and  a soil  bound  in 
frost  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
total  absence  of  the  glorious  and  vivifying  sun.  The  boatswain, 
who  was  pilot  of  the  vessel,  is  the  narrator. 

“ We  left  Archangel,  in  a vessel  which  was  manned  with 
fourteen  hands,  besides  the  captain;  we  were  bound  to  the  north, 
for  the  purpose  of  whale-fishing;  the  usual  course  is  to  keep  on 
the  western  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  but  as  I had  once  before  sailed 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  I was  induced  to  influence  the 
captain  to  try  it  on  this  voyage.  Continuing  our  course,  we 
one  day  suddenly  found  ourselves  everywhere  surrounded  by  ice. 
Thinking  it  probable  that  we  were  locked  in,  and  might  not 
again  clear  ourselves  before  the  winter  set  in,  I recollected  that, 
sometime  before,  a party  from  Mesen,  had  once  wintered  in  Spitz- 
bergen, where  they  left  a hut  standing,  the  frame  of  which  hadbeen 
shipped  for  the  purpose.  Calling  a council,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed,  that  a party  should  be  despatched  for  its  discovery, 
that  we  might  be  provided  for  the  worst;  and  at  least  have  a 
place  of  shelter  in  case  we  should  be  compelled  to  winter  in  this 
severe  latitude.  With  this  object  in  view,  and  seeing  the 
hazard  of  standing  out  to  sea  with  shoals  of  ice  about  us,  we  got 
within  two  miles  of  the  shore.  Myself  and  three  seamen  then 
started  over  the  ice  in  search  of  the  hut;  fortunately,  as  we 
knew  vre  must  stay  till  the  next  morning,  we  took  with  us  a 
stove,  a little  meal  in  a bag,  one  musket,  a powder  horn,  con- 
taining twelve  charges  of  powder,  some  lead,  a piece  of  touch- 
wood,  a box  full  of  tobacco,  an  axe,  one  knife,  a small  kettle, 
and  every  .man  his  pipe.  The  labour  of  clambering  over  the 
ice,  and  the  caution  necessary  for  our  preservation  in  such  a 
perilous  undertaking,  prevented  our  further  loading  ourselves, 
had  we  been  so  disposed.  Having  overcome  the  difficulties, 
and  being  thus  equipped,  we  reached  the  desolate  island ; we 
found  the  hut  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  sea.  Here 
we  made  a fire  in  the  clay  stove,  which,  according  to  the  Rus- 
sian fashion,  was  without  a chimney,  serving  the  double  purpose 
of  cooking  and  heating  the  room ; also  for  sitting,  or  to  be  near 
the  fire.  The  hut  was  divided  by  a partition,  forming  an  outer 
and  an  inner  room : we  passed  the  night  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stances would  permit  us,  and  early  the  following  morning,  has- 
tened to  the  sea  shore,  to  communicate  our  good  success  to  our 
companions,  and  assist  in  landing  the  provisions  and  other  ne- 
cessaries. Our  surprise  and  anguish  may  easily  be  conceived, 
when  we  beheld  nothing  but  an  open  sea,  free  from  ice,  and  no 
ship  in  view.  A terrible  storm  during  the  night  had  effected 
this  change;  whether  the  violence  of  the  ice  had  crushed  the 
ship,  or  she  had  foundered  at  sea,  were  then  useless  conjectures, 
and  were  matters  of  speculation — she  was  never  afterwards  seen 
by  us,  or  heard  of  by  any  of  our  countrymen.  i 

“ In  this  wretched  situation,  our  first  care  was  to  turn  our 
thoughts  towards  our  only  place  of  shelter — the  hut;  our  next,  | 
how  we  should  obtain  food.  Fortunately  the  island  abounded  ’ 
with  rein-deer;  we,  therefore,  shot  one  of  these  the  first  day,  * 
and  made  a meal  from  it  in  a raw  state.  We  employed  our-  | 
‘selves  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  filling  up  the  chinks  about ; 
the  hut,  with  moss;  the  building,  otherwise,  was  in  a sound 
state ; as  wood  in  cold  climates  keeps  entire  for  many  years.  | 
The  next  day  we  were  cast  down  beyond  all  hope;  we  had  con- 1 
sumed  our  last  piece  of  fuel,  and  two  of  our  party,  who  had  i 
been  out  to  procure  more,  returned  with  the  sad  account  that  ‘ 
the  island  was  entirely  denuded  of  wood.  We  all  now  gave 
ourseh  es  up  as  lost ; it  was  impossible  to  exist  in  that  country 
without  a constant  fire  in  the  hut.  W e were  all  four  in  mel  ancholy 
contemplatioh  over  our  unhappy  fate,  when  I thought  I saw,  as  I , 


stood  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  something  thrown  on  shore ; anxioi 
to  avail  ourselves  of  any  chance  to  preserve  life,  we  went  down  1 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  there,  to  our  surprise  and  deligh 
found  several  pieces  of  a wreck  which  had  come  ashore  durin 
the  night.  These  we  lost  no  time  in  collecting  together,  an 
were  soon  satisfied  that  we  had  a sufficient  stock  for  the  firsi 
winter.  After  this,  entire  trees  came  ashore,  but  from  wha 
country  we  could  not  tell,  though  I knew  that  all  northern  voylj 
agers,  in  their  writings,  mention  the  wood  seen  floating  at  se] 
in  these  regions.  i 

“ Our  twelve  charges  of  powder  procured  us  as  many  rein 
deer;  but  it  was  now  exhausted,  and  we  knew  not  what  w 
should  do  for  food,  when  the  present  stock  should  be  consiuned 
Amongst  the  wood  was  the  root  of  a fir,  bent  like  a bow;  thii 
gave  us  the  hint,  and  we  set  to  work  with  our  knife  to  fashion 
it  to  our  purpose;  but  when  all  was  done,  we  had  nothing  h 
string  it  with,  and  it  was  abandoned  in  despair.  Our  attentioi 
was  now  turned  to  another  trouble ; as  the  cold  increased,  w( 
had  observed  several  white  bears  about,  and  latterly  they  hac; 
shewn  themselves  more  frequently,  so  much  so  that  it  wan 
hazardous  to  go  out  of  the  hut;  one  having  been  so  daring  as 
come  into  the  first  part  of  it,  and  but  for  the  inner  door,  would  i 
uninvited,  have  made  one  of  our  party.  We  were  now  literaliji 
in  a state  of  siege  by  these  ferocious  animals ; for,  although 
they  did  not  herd  and  attack  us  in  a body,  we  could  not  venture 
from  the  door,  without  the  dread  of  meeting  one,  and,  un- 
armed as  we  were,  being  devoured.  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked, that  necessity  has  been  the  mother  of  all  arts.  We 
were  in  a barren  country,  surrounded  with  a ferocious  enemy!* 
having  no  arms  but  a hatchet,  a knife,  and  a gun  withoui 
ammunition  ; we  were  in  want  of  food,  but  dare  not  step  oul 
of  our  hut,  for  fear  of  becoming  food  ourselves  to  the  white 
polar  bear.  In  this  extremity,  one  of  our  party  said,  if  we 
had  a hammer,  there  was  iron  enough  about  the  pieces  of 
wreck  to  make  spear  heads ; it  had  happened  the  day  before, 
that  I had  got  out  a large  hook  from  a plank;  this  was  weighty, 
and  thick  at  the  head  part,  where  also  there  was  a hole,  which 
we  enlarged,  by  making  it  red  hot,  and  then  forcing  a spike 
we  had,  through  it  with  the  hatchet : repeating  this  several 
times,  we  at  length  mounted  it  on  a wooden  handle,  and  thus 
became  possessed  of  a hammer.  All  the  iron  was  now  col- 
lected together,  a good  fire  was  made,  and  a large  stone  was 
procured  for  an  anvil ; there  were  four  smiths  to  one  hammer, 
but  those  who  could  not  use  it,  found  other  branches  of  work 
to  perform:  one  fanned  the  fire  with  a dried  fox-skin  ; another, 
with  two  pieces  of  stick,  took  the  iron  from  the  fire,  while  the 
third  was  busy  in  securing  it  when  on  the  anvil,  for  the  fourth 
to  avail  himself  of  an  efficient  stroke  with  the  hammer.  After 
considerable  labour,  and  several  burns  on  the  hands,  we 
formed  two  lance  heads,  which  we  polished  upon  a stone, 
and  then  bound  them  fast  with  strips  of  rein-deer  skin,  upon 
stocks  of  wood,  cut  out  with  great  labour  from  the  ship’s  tim- 
ber which  had  been  washed  ashore.  Hunger  hastened  the 
performance  of  the  work,  and  when  completed  we  lost  no  time 
in  seeking  the  enemy ; for  the  bear,  and  not  the  rein-deer, 
was  now  to  be  our  food,  until  catching  or  killing  the  latter 
could  be  devised. 

“ A white  north  polar  bear  is  by  no  means  a contemptible 
foe,  but  there  was  no  alternative  ; as  I was  looked  up  to,  as  a 
kind  of  captain  of  the  party,  being  the  boatswain  of  the  crew, 

I armed  myself  with  one  pike,  or  spear,  and  giving  another  to 
him  I thought  the  best  man,  the  other  two  being  furnished 
with  the  hatchet,  and  the  musket  to  use  as  a club,  we  sallied 
forth.  Now,  however,  when  we  were  anxious  to  meet  with  a 
foe,  we  could  no  where  find  one  ; after  a little  time  we  spread 
ourselves,  with  a view  of  making  as  wide  a search  as  possible 
along  the  coast,  for  anything  that  might  have  come  ashore ; 
for  hope,  however  hopeless,  still  clings  to  the  distressed.  I 
was  just  thinking,  as  I had  seen  a bear  about  the  hut  the  night 
before,  that  he  could  not  be  far  off,  when  I caught  sight  of 
one  making  towards  me  from  behind  a point  of  land  where  it 
is  probable  he  had  been  waiting  for  my  nearer  approach.  I 
was  at  this  moment  full  two  hundred  yards  from  my  fellow 
lancer;  I therefore  ran  towards  him,  to  hail  him,  and  have 
his  assistance  ; the  bear  gave  me  but  very  little  time  to  run, 
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he  was  soon  close  at  my  heels;  it  was,  however,  fortunate 
lid  so,  as  it  in  some  measure  brought  us  nearer  together, 
mutual  defence.  Turning  round  upon  the  bear  as  he  was 
;ng  upon  his  hind  legs  to  seize  me,  I made  a thrust  as  near 
lis  heart  as  I could;  at  this  moment  his  head  lowered,  and 
point  of  the  spear  entered  his  eye ; the  monster  drew  back 
a moment’s  pause,  which  he  filled  up  with  a hideous  growl. 
I anxious  for  the  assistance  of  my  companion,  who  was 
dng  towards  me  with  all  possible  haste,  I again  started 
ards  him;  I had  not,  however,  got  many  yards  before 
in  was  after  me : again  I had  to  turn  in  my  defence ; the 
r,  in  his  second  charge,  caught  the  point  directly  on  his 
d,  and  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  attack,  overthrew  me, 

Sir  and  all,  upon  the  ground,  where  I was  entirely  at 
mercy — such  as  a bear  ever  shows  when  he  has  the  advan- 
;,  namely,  to  squeeze  his  adversary  to  death. 

It  was  now,  that  I reaped  the  advantage  of  running : at 
juncture,  when  my  destruction  must  have  been  inevita- 
the  spear  of  my  companion  was  passed  through  the  bear ; 
i not,  ho\yever,  kill  him,  for  he  turned  round  upon  hisas- 
int  with  increased  ferocity,  and  would,  in  all  probability, 

5 mastered  him,  however  fatal  in  the  end  his  own  wound 
it  have  been, 
vas  now  my 
I was  un- 
and  soon 
1 upon  my 
: the  bear  was, 
ntageously  for 
just  rising  on 
hind  feet  to 
k more  close- 
ly companion, 

I passed  my 
' through  his 
, and  he  fell 
before  us. 

We  feasted 
ily  upon  his 
se,  and  found 
eshverygood ; 

we  enjoyed 
te  as  much  as 
of  the  rein- 
From  the 
of  this  ani- 
which  we 
we  could 
separate  into 
threads,  we 
a string  for 
ui^iw,  and  were 
enabled  to 
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attributed  to  not  having  the  proper  sort  of  wood.  To  obviate, 
therefore,  such  a calamity,  as  that  of  being  left  from  August 
to  April,  a period  of  full  six  months,  in  total  darkness,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  want  of  the  warmth  from  a fire,  we  constructed 
a lamp  of  clay,  which  we  dried  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards 
baked  it  by  the  fire,  lining  the  inside  with  pieces  of  our  shirt, 
dipped  in  the  meal  we  had  brought  from  the  ship,  and  of 
which  we  never  ate ; this  we  did  to  prevent  the  oil  oozing 
through,  as  the  first  we  made  did  not  answer ; we  had  the 
precaution  to  make  two  lamps,  when  we  did  succeed,  in  case 
of  an  accident.  The  fat  of  the  rein-deer  supplied  us  with  a 
good  substitute  for  oil,  and  at  first  a piece  of  twisted  rag  for  a 
wick  ; but  when  the  ship’s  planks  came  on  shore,  we  found 
caulking  between  them,  and  very  soon  burned  improved 
wicks. 

“ In  summer,  the  rocks  afforded  us  abundance  of  water 
from  numerous  springs,  and  in  winter  our  little  kettle,  by  the 
fire,  melted  snow  or  ice,  and  also  served  us  to  drink  out  of,  as 
well  as  to  fetch  it  in.  We  had  now  no  fear  of  wanting  the 
flesh  of  the  rein-deer — but  man,  is  never  satisfied ; we  had 
hitherto  eaten  our  food  raw,  and  drank  the  blood  of  the  ani- 
mals when  killed,  but  now  we  thought  of  cooking  our  food : 

all  our  attempts  to 
do  so  effectually, 
however,  failed, 
and  when  it  was 
partially  done,  as 
we  had  neither  salt 
or  bread,  we  did 
not  relish  it.  At 
one  time  we  thought 
of  cooking  outside 
the  hut,  but  the 
want  of  wood,  and 
the  fear  of  the  white 
bears,  induced  us 
to  abandon  this  pro- 
ject. After  about 
the  third  summer, 
being  still  discon- 
tented with  the 
sameness  of  our 
diet  (raw  venison 
and  water,)  we  hit 
upon  the  expedient 
of  hanging  a stock 
of  meat  up  to  the 
rafters  of  the  hut, 
the  upper  part  of 
which  was  almost 
always  full  of 
smoke,  like  all  the 
Russian  cabins 

having  no  chimneys,  only  a window  for  the  smoke  to 
escape  from,  when  there  is  more  in  the  place  than  the 
inhabitants  find  agreeable.  We  relished  this  as  people  did 
at  home  cured  ham,  or  tongue.  When  the  summer  came  again 
we  suspended  a good  stock  of  flesh  outside  the  top  of  the  hut, 
faraway  from  the  reach  of  our  determined  foe,  the  white  bear : 
here  it  remained  the  whole  season,  exposed  to  the  wind  and 
the  sun,  upon  wooden  pegs,  which  we  cut  for  the  purpose  : it 
dried,  we  found,  exceedingly  well,  and  served  us  in  lieu,  of 
bread,  relishing  our  half-cooked  meat  the  same  as  though  we 
had  condiment. 

“ Our  clothes  we  made  out  of  the  skins  of  the  animals  we 
killed,  cutting  them  as  we  desired,  when  spread  on  the  ground, 
with  the  knife  ; we  made  an  awl  out  of  a nail,  and  used  the 
nerves  of  the  bear,  finely  split,  for  thread  : we  had  a summer 
and  a winter  dress  ; in  the  former  season  we  were  clad  in  light 
undressed  skins,  in  the  latter  we  were  dressed  like  the  Sam- 

with  long  pelisses  of  the  untanned 


le  field  against  the  rein-deer,  of  which,  during  the  whole 
stay  on  the  island,  we  killed  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
a vast  number  of  blue  and  white  foxes. 
i e never,  after  this  afiair  of  the  bear,  voluntarily  ven- 
against  that  formidable  animal ; he  is  possessed  of  un- 
on  strength,  and  defends  himself  with  extraordinary 
aoy ; we  killed,  in  the  whole,  ten  bears,  but  the  nine 
n self-defence.  Although  we  did  not  find  all  the  bears 
y courageous — for  some  of  them  would  make  off,  being 
3d  at  our  cries,  while  we  were  preparing  to  receive  them 
- y they  gave  us  unceasing  and  unspeakable  inquietude, 
ver  could  venture  to  leave  the  hut  without  our  arms, 
uld  we,  with  any  safety,  go  a distance  but  in  company, 

, continual  fear  of  being  devoured  by  these  animals, 
lere  was  one  other  cause  of  almost  continual  uneasiness  : 
i brought  but  a small  bit  of  touchwood,  in  the  first  in- 
, from  the  ship,  and  we  knew  not  how  to  procure  a light, 

hould  suffer  the  one  we  had,  by  any  accident,  to  go  out.  oiedes,  and  Laplanders,  with  long  pelisses  of 
heard  of  the  Indian  method  of  rubbing  a soft  and  a hard  skins  of  the  rein  deer  and  foxes.  The  white  bear,  much  as 
)iei  )f  wood  together,  and  of  their  making  holes  in  a board,  he  annoyed  us  and  kept  us  on  the  alert,  furnished  us  with  a 
me  en  rapidly  turning  a stick,  cut  to  fit  the  holes  in  it,  till  warm  bed  in  the  winter.  Still,  as  we  were  separated  from  all 
-he  jiroduced  fire ; but  I never  could  accomplish  it,  which  I hope  of  ever  seeing  any  other  human  beings,  melancholy 
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thoughts  crept  in  amongst  us ; I had  a fond  wife  and  tb’  ee 
chiidren  to  aggravate  my  distress  in  the  hours  of  reflect  on, 
the  other  three  men  were  single,  but  they  were  no  less  misera- 
ble. One,  for  a long  time,  had  been  declining  in  health,  and 
was  every  day  getting  worse;  his  complaint  was  a very  inve- 
terate attack  of  the  scurvy.  The  loneliness  of  our  mode  of 
life  engendered  thoughts  which  vented  themselves  in  words, 
speculating  which  of  us  would  be  the  longest  liver,  and  who 
should  live  to  see  the  others  covered  under  the  snow  or  earth, 
then  to  starve  for  want  of  attendance  when  sickness  overtook 
him,  and,  at  last,  remain  uninterred,  or  become  food  for  the 
bears.  I often  wonder  how  we  could  live  in  such  a condition 
and  state  of  hopelessness ; but  I am  convinced  man  is  much 
more  capable  of  enduring  hardships,  than  the  world  will  very 
readily  believe ; the  principal  thing  to  guard  against  is,  never 
to  despair.  A desponding  mind  cannot  overcome  slight  or 
imaginary  troubles  : how  then  shall  it  meet  real  and  weighty 
difficulties?  I often,  when  I saw  my  companions  drooping, 
blew  up  the  dying  sparks  of  hope,  by  afiecting  to  believe  I 
descried  a sail  at  sea ; and  when  lying  in  our  hut,  during  the 
long  winters  of  six  months,  I frequently  spoke  of  vessels  that 
I thought  might  by  chance  take  the  course  we  had,  and  bring 
us  a deliverance.  And  thus  we  lingered  on,  between  hope 
and  fear,  until  one  of  our  party  died. 

“ It  is  said,  that  drinking  the  warm  blood  of  the  rein-deer 
is  a remedy  and  preventive  against  the  scurvy.  It  is  worthy  j 
of  notice,  in  this  particular  instance,  that  three  of  our  party,  i 
when  they  hunted  down  the  rein-deer,  or  the  fox,  always  j 
made  it  a practice  to  drink  the  warm  blood  of  the  animal?  but 
the  man  who  died  (Feodor  Weregin)  had  an  unconquerable 
aversion  to  the  blood  from  his  first  landing,  and  he  was  very 
indolent  and  unwilling  to  use  much  exercise ; on  the  contrary, 
ray  other  shipmates  in  misfortune,  became  the  most  swift  of 
foot  of  any  men  I ever  saw,  or  ever  heard  of ; I verily  believe 
one  of  them  could  run  down  the  fleetest  Russian  horse ; to- 
gether, they  frequently  have,  by  making  the  rein-deer  take  nu- 
merous turns,  run  it  down,  and  slayed  it  afrerwards.  I was 
the  oldest  of  the  party,  being  fi^'ty-three  when  I left  the  is- 
land ; though  I took  ray  share  in  all  the  labours  and  exploits, 
and  in  excellent  health  the  whole  time,  I never  acquired  such 
s;  eed  as  my  companions.  The  man  that  died  was  the  young- 
est of  us  all ; for  upwards  of  twelve  months  he  was  bedridden, 
without  having  strength  enough  to  raise  himself  up,  or  power 
of  moving  his  hand  to  his  mouth.  We  fed  him  the  whole  of 
this  time,  in  the  same  manner  as  a new-born  child  is  fed,  from 
a wooden  spoon  we  made  for  him  out  of  a piece  of  ship-plank.  1 
He  died  at  the  end  of  our  sixth  year’s  residence  on  the  island, 
and  as  it  was  still  winter,  we  buried  him  as  deep  under  the 
snow  as  we  could  without  spades,  to  prevent  the  wild  animals 
from  disturbing  the  corpse. 

“ One  day,  about  four  months  after  the  departure  of  our 
mate,  in  solitude,  we  were  walking  by  the  sea  side,  and  as  it 
was  the  15th  of  August,  when  the  sun  was  every  hour  expected 
io  take  his  leave  of  us  for  another  long  winter,  we  were  not 
in  very  high  spirits.  ^ I am  sorry,’  said  one,  ‘ that  Weregin 
is  gone,  for  though  he  did  give  a great  deal  of  trouble  while 
he  was  sick,  he  found  us  employment,  and  that’s  better  than 
being  idle  throughout  these  dismal  winters  ; I am  almost  in- 
clined to  fall  sick  myself,  and  get  rid  of  this  wearisome  life. 
Ah,  boatswain  ! here’s  another  summer  gone  ; this  ship  of 
yours  will  never  arrive.’  *V/on’t  it  by  G— d,’  I exclaimed,  as 
I involuntarily  leaped  for  joy,  ‘ run,  run  ! to  tlie  rock,  hoist 
up  a skin,’  taking  oflP my  own  coat  of  skins,  and  hanging  it  up 
on  the  point  of  my  spear.  It  needed  no  persuasion  of  mine 
to  spur  my  companions  on  to  exertion  ; they  saw  the  vessel 
nearing  the  shore,  and  bounded  from  place  to  place  to  erect 
signals,  with  the  rapidity  of  swallows  on  the  wing.  As  the 
vessel  was  still  too  far  distant  for  us  to  observe  whether  we 
were  seen,  we  at  length,  all  three,  forgetful  of  the  bears,  as- 
sembled on  the  highest  headland,  with  only  one  spear,  and 
that  fixed  in  the  ground,  with  a skin  suspended  from  the 
point.  Here  we  held  out  our  arms,  hallooed,  and  made  every 
possible  demonstration  of  our  desire  to  be  noticed.  Oh  ! how 
much  I then  longed  for  a charge  of  powder,  that  we  might 
have  fired  a gun  as  a signal  of  our  distress. 


“ At  length,  to  our  inexpressible  joy,  we  saw  a boat  Inw 
ered,  and  then  make  for  the  shore.  It  appeared  the  ship’ 
crew  had  seen  us  from  the  first,  and  taking  us  for  natives,  woul 
have  passed  on,  but  thinking,  from  our  manner,  we  wante 
to  trade,  they  came  on  shore.  She  was  a Russian  whaler,  lik  < 
the  one  we  had  come  out  in.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  aj 
tonishment  of  the  men  in  the  boat  when  we  related  our  ston  - 
The  captain,  immediately  he  was  informed  of  our  situatioi  ( 
came  to  visit  our  hut,  and  the  various  things  we  had  about  u t 
all  made  with  a single  knife.  (I  speak  of  hou=?ehold  utea 
sils.)  Having  convinced  himself  of  the  truth  of  our  story  :i 
and  recovered  himself  from  his  first  impulse  of  finding  coun  i; 
trymen  of  his  own  in  such  a place,  preparation  was  madui 
forthwith,  for  getting  our  things  on  board;  we  shipped  fift,;. 
pods,  or  two  thousand  pounds  weight  of  rein-deer  fat,  u|L 
wards  of  two  hundred  and  forty  rein-deer  skins,  several  hu^ 
dred  fox-skins,  and  ten  bear-skins,  with  the  whole  of  ou  s; 
clothes  and  tools,  to  keep  as  curiosities,  and  exhibit  to  pgif 
friends.  We  had  a prosperous  voyage  to  Archangel,  buth^’"' 
I was  destined  to  undergo  a fresh  calamity — 


“ Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  paradise  that  has  surviv’d  the  fall ! 

Though  few  now  taste  thee  unimpaired  and  purejH 
Or,  tasting,  long  enjoy  thee.” 


f 


“ It  happened  that  my  wife,  who  had  long  since  given  a 
up  for  dead,  (it  being  six  years  and  upwards  of  three  monlj 
since  we  parted,)  frequently  came  down  to  the  bridge,  tolo|! 
at  the  vessels  as  they  came  into  the  river  ; perhaps  she  hs' 
still  a latent  hope  that  she  might  one  day  see  me.  Be  thist! 
it  may,  she  was  on  the  bridge  as  our  ship  passed,  and  as  : 
was  on  the  deck,  anxiously  looking  round  for  old  association  i 
of  memory,  she  saw  me,  and  in  the  act  of  surprise,  stretclju 
ing  out  her  arms,  she  fell  over  the  parapet  into  the  water, 
heard  the  splash,  and  the  cry  of  ‘ A woman  ! a woman  fallfi|, 
from  the  bridge.’  Boats  were  immediately  on  the  spot, 
she  did  not  again  rise.  As  our  ship’s  boat  was  asfern,  , 
jumped  in,  with  three  others,  to  render  assistance.  Still,/ 
she  did  not  rise,  a proposal  was  made  to  commence  a drag  fi- 
ber; aware  that  this  would  occupy  some  time,  and  that,  if  bt 
life  was  to  be  saved,  not  a moment  should  be  lost,  and  bein 
myself  a good  swimmer,  although  I was  unconscious  fo 
whom  I was  exerting  myself,  I took  off  my  jacket,  and  di®|j 
down  upon  the  spot  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  one  where  sii'. 
had  fallen  into  the  water.  My  first  attempt  was  successful  ^ 
I brought  her  up.  But,  oh,  God  I who  shall  describe  a 
feeling,  my  distress  and  anguish  of  soul,  when  I saw  my  wif 
lying  in  the  boat,  to  all  appearance,  dead ! The  blood  wa 
running  from  the  temple,  for  it  seems  her  head  had  struc 
the  bridge  in  her  fall — and  she  was  altogether  lifeless.  Her 
was  an  object  for  a fond  husband,  after  so  long  an  absence, t,| 
look  on  ! Perhaps  my  long  solitude  and  sufirerings,  had  mai 
me  a different  man,  and  feel  unlike  others  ; certain  it  is, 
upon  this  occasion,  never  did  man  feel  as  I did.  To  addt 
my  distress  and  anguish,  I was  soon  informed  by  a spectatoj 
of  her  having  actually  fallen  from  the  bridge  in  the  momei 
of  extacy  and  transport  at  seeing  me,  even  while  she  vt 
stretching  out  her  arms  to  welcome  me  home.  What  wa 
the  cold  of  the  Arctic  regions  ? what  the  dread  of  the  whit 
bear?  what  the  horrors  of  starvation?  I would  cheerful!, 1 
have  returned  to  them  all,  for  the  recovery  of  my  wife,  fa  ^ 
moment  of  frenzy,  I cursed  my  destinies,  and  was  about 
throw  myself  into  the  water  from  whence  I had  brought 
my  wife,  when  the  recollection  of  my  children  flashed  acr^ 
my  mind — this  saved  me.  We  reached  the  shore;  my  wij 
was  put  to  bed,  and  the  doctor  attended  ; she  was  bled,  an 
hopes  held  out  that  she  might  recover.  But  why  need  I dwe 
upon  the  hackneyed  particulars  of  scenes  which  can  only  hr 
felt — the  state  of  my  mind  in  a new  world — the  alternate  hop!? 
and  fears— the  changes,  the  symptoms  of  her  case,  one  daSj 
held  out  of  her  recover  and  the  next  of  her  dissolution.— Si  ^ 
did  recover;  and  I,  who  had  been  lost  to  the  world,  and  eve^ 
many  times  given  myself  over  as  food  for  the  white  bear,  w<  j 
again  in  nossession  of  an  aflectionate  wife,  and  surroundc  * 
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ny  children,  who  would  never  have  known  their  father,  if 
wife  had  not  survived  to  point  him  out  to  them. 
tVhat  an  inconsistent  being  is  man  ! When  I am  no  more, 
aps  this  narrative  will  be  forgotten,  or  read  without  in- 
st.  When  our  story  was  known,  and  we  were  alive,  all 
>rorld  rushed  to  obtain  a sight  of  us,  and  hear  us  talk  of 
adventures.  Our  hammer,  our  pikes,  our  spoon  and 
len  forks,  the  box  we  had  cut  out  of  a solid  piece  of  wood 
mta^  them;  together  with  the  worn-out  knife,  were  all 
ies  of  purchase  at  a price  scarcely  credible  to  a sober 
but  my  wife  would  not  part  with  any.  We  were  car- 
Tora  place  to  place  as  nondescripts,  for  exhibition  ; the 
Ity,  however,  soon  wore  off,  and  even  royalty,  which  at 
jaressed,  neglected  to  do  anything  for  us.  We  still  how- 
had  our  health  and  strength,  and  as  a few  pieces  of 
y had  occasionally  been  put  into  our  hands  while  we 
show  folks,  and  as  our  previous  habits  had  taught  us 
srance,  we  had  preserved  them.  This  enabled  us  to 
lase  a boat,  and  as  we  were  unwilling,  after  the  scenes  we 
fl'one  through  together,  to  separate,  we  all  three  entered 
■ lartnership,  and  embarked  in  the  fishing  trade  ; in  which 
fi  tion,  with  the  assistance  of  my  sons,  this  narrative  leaves 
u Adieu ! reader,  and  may  you  never  know  the  loss  of 
led  society,  and  the  comforts  it  brings,  as  we  have,  du- 
•ur  sojourn  upon  the  island  of  Spitzbergen.” 


A COLLEGE  YARN. 

The  sign  of  a true-hearted  sailor, 
Is  to  give  and  to  take  a good  joke. 


Old  Song. 


iTAS  on  a charming  summer’s  morning,  as  I was  walking 
delightful  terrace  fronting  Greenwich  Hospital,  viewing 
idmiration  the  grandeur  of  the  majestic  Thames  before 
hich  was  most  picturesquely  studded  with  vessels  of  all 
5,  proudly  bearing  up  with  their  wealthy  cargoes  to  the 
metropolis,  that  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  con- 
on  of  some  of  those  remnants  of  bravery,  the  pensioners, 
on  the  benches  near  me.  They  were  engaged  in  fighting 
battles  over  again,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  young 
and  seemed  rejoicing  in  the  remembrance  of  those 
j in  which  they  had,  severally,  either  lost  an  arm,  a leg, 
;ye ; or,  in  some  way  or  other,  could  boast  a noble  scar, 
1 defending  their  native  shores.  Others  were  amusing 
fives  by  relating  some  of  the  most  wonderful  anecdotes 
r lives,  and  of  their  feats  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  I 
d with  delight  to  their  tales,  and  was  particularly  amused 
which,  although  many  years  must  have  clasped  since 
irred,  was  given  wfith  all  the  force  and  animation  of  a 
lation.  The  hero  was  a fine  old  specimen  of  Britain’s 
f Thunder;  he  seemed  to  have  buffetted  the  storms  of 
reescore  years  at  least,  out  of  which,  as  I afterwards 
, seven-and-thirty  had  been  actively  devoted  to  the 
of  his  country,  and  had  nobly  braved  the  battle  and  the 
He  was  seated  among  some  half  score  of  his  mess- 
who  were  anxiously  waiting  the  commencement  of  his 
“ Come,  come,  Jack,”  says  one,  “ spin  us  that  yarn 
his  honour,  the  civil  magistrate,  and  the  snob.”  “ Aye, 
ays  another,  “ that’s  the  one  for  me,  for  it  shows  his 
knew  well  how  to  behave  to  a British  sailor.”  “ Well, 
eplied  the  veteran,  “if  ’twill  amuse  you,  d’ye  see,  why 
I’t  care,  altho’  you’ve  heard  it  as  many  times  as  there 
es  in  the  park.”  My  curiosity  was  a little  excited  by 


id  drawing  myself  nearer  towards  them,  I took  out  my 
book,  and,  under  the  feigned  appearance  of  sketching 
ne  before  me,  sketched  the  following,  which  is  nearly 
1 with  the  original : — 

1 must  all  of  you,  my  lads,  recollect  the  Northumberland; 
sailed  in  her  for  six  years,  until  she  w’-as  paid  off,  and  I 
good  bit  of  prize  money  and  wages  due  to  me,  which, 
J‘he  got,  I resolved  to  make  a voyage  to  dear  ould  Ireland, 
ss  it,  and  steer  my  course  for  Kilmacthomas,  in  the 
of  Waterford,  on  a visit  to  my  poor  parents,  who  I’d 


not  seen  for  some  fifteen  years.  Well,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I touched  at  Port  Roguery — that  London.  Well,  I had 
just  been  to  see  Nelson  s monument,  and  was  bearing  away  to 
get  myself  shipped  on  board  a stage  coach,  for  Bristol,  when, 
thinks  I,  ni  sport  a pair  of  new  pumps.  Well,  I spies  an  old 
man  standing  at  the  corner  of  a street,  and  hails  him,  to  point 
out  a shop  to  get  ’em — he  took  me  under  his  convoy,  and  we 
bore  up  for  a shoemaker’s.  Weil,  in  we  went.  ‘Ho!  ho!’ 
says  I,  ‘I  wants  a pair  of  prime  long  quarters  and  buckles  fit 
for  an  admiral,’  I was  sarved  in  a crack,  and  out  I hauls  a 
bundle  of  notes,  for  I’d  a pretty  sample,  and  bids  the  cobler 
take  for  ’em.  He  picks  out  a Two,  but  not  having  change, 
handed  it  over  to  the  old  man  to  go  and  get  it.  Well,  he  made 
sail  you  know,  but  some  how  or  t’other,  he  was  not  able  to  keep 
his  reckoning  so  as  to  make  the  port  again;  and  the  lubber  of 
a snob,  thinking  I had  never  doubled  Cape  Horn,  asked  me  to 
unship  the  shoes  again.  ‘ Avast  there,’  cried  I,  ‘I’ve  not  been 
to  sea  all  my  life  for  nothing,  and  am  not  to  be  taken  aback 
in  that  kind  of  way,’  and  swore  he  should  hand  me  over  my 
change;  on  which  he  swore  he  would  send  for  an  officer.  That 
made  me  contented,  for  I thought,  d’ye  see  he  meant  one  of  his 
Majesty’s,  and  I should  be  sure  of  being  righted.  Well,  up 
comes  the  officer,  but  he’d  no  uniform,  and  when  I asked  him 
if  he  belonged  to  his  Majesty’s  service,  he  laughed  at  me,  and 
told  me  he  would  introduce  me  to  a civil  magistrate  that  would 
do  me  justice,  and  we  all  set  sail  for  his  worship’s. 

“ When  we  arrived,  the  lubber  spun  a long  yarn  about  my 
not  paying  him  for  the  shoes,  and  asked  his  honour  to  make 
me;  but  Lord  bless  you,  his  civil  honour  told  him  plain  he 
couldn’t,  and  asked  me  what  I’d  got  to  say,  when  I hauls  over 
a power  of  lingo,  just  by  way  of  explanation,  like  to  what  I’ve 
told  you. 

“ ‘ Well,’  says  his  honour,  says  he,  ‘I  think  you  unfortunately 
got  into  bad  company.’ — ‘ I don’t  know  what  you  call  it,’  says 
I,  ‘but  I knows  that  that  land  crab  wants  to  bamboozle  me  out 
of  the  note  he  gave  to  the  old  man.’  ‘ Please  your  worship,’ 
says  thesnob,‘the  old  man  called  him  his  son,  he  did  not  deny  it, 
and  I supposed  I was  right  in  giving  him  the  note  to  change’ — 
‘If  he  did  call  me  his  son,’  says  I,  ‘ I didn’t  know  it,  and  if  he  is 
my  father  it  is  without  my  knowledge,  and  if  I am  his  son,  all 
I can  say  is  that  I’ve  got  a damned  rogue  of  a father.’  ‘ Well, 
my  man,’  said  his  worship,  ‘ I wish  you  had  some  friend  to 
take  care  of  the  rest  of  your  money  for  you.’  ‘ Why  as  to  that, 
your  honour,’  says  I,  ‘ I can  do  that  myself,  but  who  would 
have  supposed  that  the  first  civil  man  I met  with  in  London 
should  be  a rogue — you  wont  think  I mean  any  allusions, 
your  honour.’  ‘ No,  no,’  replied  his  civility,  ‘ but  I would  re- 
commend you  to  pay  the  shoemaker,  and  then  pursue  your 
journey  to  Bristol.’  ‘To  Bristol,  your  honour,’  says  I,  ‘why 
I am  bound  beyond  that,  and  for  twenty  years  I have  been 
trying  to  come  at  the  wish  of  my  heart,  that  is  to  see  my 
parents  once  more,  and  with  some  cash  in  ray  pocket.  I would 
have  gone  before,  but  I could  not  assist  them.  I ran  away 
from  them  twenty  years  ago,  and  I suppose  they  think  I have 
gone  to  Davy's  Locker ; but  if  ever  I reach  Kilmacthomas,  in 
the  county  of  Waterford,  I will  make  their  ould  hearts  leap 
with  joy,  and  prove  that  Jack  has  still  a soul  to  be  saved.  But 
I do  not  think  I ought  to  pay  for  the  shoes  again,  as  the  lubber 
himself  gave  the  note  to  the  old  rogue.’  ‘ Do  not  mistake  me,’ 
said  his  worship,  ‘I  did  not  order  you  to  pay  for  the  shoes,  I 
only  recommended  it  to  you  ; in  fact  I have  no  power  to  make 
such  an  order.’ 

“ ‘The  officer  was  right,’  cried  I,  ‘when  he  said  you  were  a 
civil  magistrate,  and  there  is  no  advice  you  can  give  me  that  I 
will  not  follow.’ 

“ ‘ I can  say  no  more,’  replied  his  worship,  ‘ follow  the  course 
you  have  intimated  with  prudence,  and  I am  sure  you  will  do 
right,  but  you  must  not  stop  on  the  road.’  ‘ Your  honour  may 
depend  I will  not,’  said  I,  ‘ and  if  I could  go  all  the  way  by  sea 
1 would,  for  I should  never  be  out  of  my  latitude  then ; but 
these  damned  stages  bring  up  so  often,  they  make  seven  bells 
thirty  times  a-day.  However,  I shall  never  forget  what  your 
honour  has  said,  and  if  ever  I hear  any  one  speak  of  a civil 
magistrate,  I will  be  sure  to  tell  them  that  they  will  find  one 
in  London.  But  what  am  I to  do  with  the  lubber,  your 
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honour?’  ‘ I have  already  told  you  what  I recommended!’  said 
his  worship,  ‘and  must  leave  it  to  yourself.’  Upon  tWs  I 
hauled  out  another  note,  gave  it  to  the  lubberly  snob,  desiring 
him  to  hand  over  the  change  to  a poor  half-starved  looking 
fellow  who  stood  near,  and,  wishing  his  civility  good  day,  with 
a promise  that  I would  call  on  him  again  if  ever  I came  that 
way,  I once  more  set  sail  on  my  journey  to  Kilmacthomas.” 
Here  the  College  bell  summoning  them  to  mess,  cut  short 
the  conversation,  and  I retired  much  amused  with  the  story, 
and  much  more  pleased  with  the  worthy  old  subject  of  it. 


PARTICULARS  OF  THE  LOSS  OF  THE 
COLUMBIA  STEAMER. 

The  Margaret,  a spare  steam-vessel  belonging  to  the  Bos- 
ton and  Halifax  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  arrived 
at  Liverpool  on  Sunday  night,  at  half-past  nine  o’clock, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Shannon  (late  of  the  Colum- 
bia), bringing  the  mails  and  the  greater  part  of  the  passengers 
of  the  Columbia  steamer,  which  was  unfortunately  wredced 
on  the  rocks  at  Seal  Island,  in  a dense  fog  on  Sunday  the  2nd 
of  July,  1844.  We  learn  that  at  the  time  of  the  Columbia’s  de- 
parture for  Boston,  the  wind  was  from  the  southward  with 
moderate  breezes  and  thick  weather.  At  eight  p.m.  of  that 
day  the  fog  became  dense  with  a calm  sea,  and  so  continued. 
The  ship  proceeded  on  her  voyage  without  any  material 
occurrence  until  the  2nd,  when  she  suddenly  struck  on  a 
rock  or  ledge  at  a quarter  past  one  p.m.  At  the  time  when 
she  struck  she  was  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  knots 
an  hour  ; the  sea  was  perfectly  calm  and  the  fog  very  thick. 
There  was  the  usual  watch  on  deck  and  look-out  in  all  parts 
of  her.  There  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  or  intimation 
of  danger  one  moment  before  she  struck.  She  ran  upon  the 
ledge  and  settled  down  to  about  midships.  The  captain  and 
crew,  v/hen  she  first  struck,  considered  she  had  run  down  a 
fishing-boat  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy ; no  one  had  any  idea  that 
she  was  near  land,  or  liable  to  any  danger  from  rocks  or 
ledges.  After  she  had  grounded,  it  was  ascertained  that  she 
was  ahead  of  the  pilot’s  reckoning,  owing  to  the  extraordi- 
nary indraft  of  the  currents  and  tides  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
The  fishermen  who  boarded  the  ship  on  her  taking  the 
ground,  all  spoke  with  astonishment  of  the  very  extraordinary 
indraft  then  prevailing,  and  all  who  knew  the  navigation  de- 
clared that  for  some  few  days  previously  it  had  been  greater 
than  for  any  time  for  many  years.  Immediately  the  ship 
struck,  signM  guns  were  fired,  which  after  some  time  were 
answered  from  the  shore,  and  at  about  four  o’clock  p.m,,  a 
boat  boarded  them  from  the  Seal  Island.  It  was  then  ascer- 
tained that  the  rock,  or  ledge,  on  which  the  ship  had  struck 
was  called  the  “ Devil’s  Limb,”  and  was  situate  about  a mile 
and  a quarter  from  the  shore,  and  nearly  the  same  distance 
from  the  light-house.  The  distance  was  about  150  miles  from 
Halifax,  and  it  was  about  high  water  when  she  first  struck. 
Instantly  on  the  vessel  striking  the  chain  cables  were  hauled 
aft,  the  coals  thrown  overboard,  the  anchors  let  go  from  the 
bows,  and  every  exertion  was  made  to  lighten  the  ship.  An 
anchor  was  carried  out,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  get  her  off, 
but  all  was  in  vain.  She  was  firmly  fixed  on  the  ledge  about 
midships,  and  from  soundings  it  was  ascertained  that  at  this 
time  there  was  upwards  of  twenty-seven  feet  of  water  at  her 
stern. 

At  about  four  p.m.,  the  passengers  were,  with  their  bag- 
gage, landed  on  the  Seal  Island.  For  some  time  after  the 
ship  struck  she  was  found  not  to  make  more  water  than 
could  be  easily  got  rid  of  by  two  pumps,  but  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing a gale  sprung  up,  with  a heavy  sea,  which  caused  her 
to  back  upon  the  rbck,  and  bilged  her,  and  the  water  then 
flowed  into  and  out  of  her  with  the  tide.  On  the  3rd  instant 
the  packet  brig  Acadian,  on  her  passage  from  Boston  to 
Halifax,  spoke  the  wreck,  and  information  was  forwarded  on 
by  her  to  the  agent  of  the  company  at  Halifax,  who  instantly 
despatched  the  Margaret  to  convey  the  passengers  and  mails. 
On  Tuesday  morning,  the  6th,  the  Margaret  arrived  at  the 
wreck,  the  agent  of  the  company  being  on  board,  and  imme- 


diately took  all  on  board,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  tl 
officers,  the  pilot,  and  crew  of  the  Columbia,  who  were  le 
with  the  wreck  for  the  purpose  of  saving  any  of  the  mat 
rials.  When  the  captain  left  her  she  was  lying  bilged  on  tl 
rock,  a complete  wreck,  and  without  the  most  remote  pro 
pect  of  her  being  moved. 

The  Margaret  left  Halifax  on  the  9th  instant,  at  half-pa’ 
five,  and  made  the  voyage  in  thirteen  days,  stopping  at  tl 
Cove  of  Cork  one  day  for  a further  supply  of  coals.  Si 
brought  upwards  of  sixty  passengers. 

Besides  the  thickness  of  the  fog,  the  disaster  of  the  Colu^ 
bia  is  ascribed  also  to  the  extraordinary  current  which  wi 
running  when  she  struck.  Such  a strong  current  of  the  Bj 
of  Fundy,  distinguished  as  it  is  for  the  rushing  of  its  tide 
was  unknown  for  the  space  of  forty  years  previously ; at 
two  or  three  other  vessels  were  lying  stranded  by  it  i > 
sight  of  the  Columbia.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  if  an  error  o > 
curred  in  the  dead-reckoning  of  her  distance.  1 

A meeting  of  the  passengers  was  held  at  Seal  Island  on  til , 
6th  instant,  when  a resolution  was  passed,  appointing  a con  j 
mittee  of  five  to  draw  up  a letter  to  Captain  Shannon,  ej  i 
pressing  their  high  opinion  of  his  conduct. 


CASABIANCA. 

[Young  Casabianca,  a boy  about  thirteen  years  old,  son  to  tl 
admiral  of  the  Orient,  remained  at  his  post  (in  the  battle  ( 
the  Nile),  after  the  ship  had  taken  fire,  and  all  guns  ha 
been  abandoned;  and  perished  in  the  explosion  of  the  veS8(' 
when  the  flame  had  reached  the  powder.]  ^ 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck 
Whence  all  but  he  had  fled; 

The  flame  that  lit  the  battle’s  wreck. 

Shone  round  him  o’er  the  dead. 

Yet  beautiful  and  bright  he  stood. 

As  born  to  rule  the  storm ; 

A creature  of  heroic  blood, 

A proud,  though  child-like  form. 

The  flames  roll’d  on — he  would  not  go 
Without  his  father’s  word ; 

That  father,  faint  in  death  below, 

His  voice  no  longer  heard.  ' ■ 

He  call’d  aloud : — “ Say,  father,  say. 

If -yet  my  task  is  done?” 

He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay 
Unconscious  of  his  son. 

“ Speak,  father!”  once  again  he  cried, 

“ If  I may  yet  be  gone ! 

And,” — but  the  booming  shots  replied, 

And  fast  the  flames  roll’d  on. 

Upon  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath. 

And  in  his  waving  hair. 

And  looked  from  that  lone  post  of  death, 

In  stiU,  but  brave  despair. 

And  shouted  but  once  more  aloud, 

“ My  father!  must  I stay?” 

While  o’er  him  fast,  through  sail  and  shroud, 

The  wreathing  fires  made  way. 

There  came  a burst  of  thunder  sound — ^ 

The  boy — oh!  where  was  he? 

Ask  of  the  winds,  that  far  aroimd 
With  fragments  strewed  the  sea! 

They  wrapt  the  ship  in  splendour  wild. 

They  caught  the  flag  on  high. 

And  streamed  above  the  gaUant  child. 

Like  banners  in  the  sky. 

With  mast,  and  hehn,  and  pennon  fair, 

That  well  had  borne  their  part — 

But  the  noblest  thing  which  perished  there,  I 
Was  that  young  faithful  heart! 


AND  AD\'ENTURES  AT  SEA 
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At  about  half-past  four  iu  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd,  a 
EX  PLOSION  OF  H.  M.  S.  AMPHION.  violent  shock,  as  of  an  earthquake,  was  felt  at  Stonehouse,  and 

extended  as  far  as  the  Royal  Hospital,  and  town  of  Plymouth, 
The  frigate  Araphion,  commanded  by  Captain  Israel  PcUew,  shaking  the  windows  in  the  houses.  The  sky  towards  the  dock 
ifter  having  cruised  for  some  time  in  the  north  seas,  had  at  appeared  red  like  the  effect  of  a fire ; for  nearly  a quarter  of  an. 
ength  received  an  order  to  join  the  squadron  of  frigates  com-  hour  after,  the  cause  of  this  appearance  could  not  be  ascer- 
aanded  by  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  the  captain’s  brother.  She  was  tained,  though  the  streets  were  crowded  with  people  running 
n her  passage,  when  a hard  gale  occasioning  some  injury  to  different  ways  in  the  utmost  consternation, 
er  foremast,  she  was  obhged  to  put  back  into  Plymouth  to  re-  When  the  alarm  and  confusion  had  somewhat  subsided,  it 
air,  she  being  then  off  that  place.  She  accordingly  came  into  began  to  be  known  that  the  shock  had  been  caused  by  the  explo- 
le  sound,  anchored  there  on  September  19th,  and  the  next  sion  of  the  Amphion.  Several  bodies  and  mangled  remains 
lorning  went  up  into  the  harbour,  where  she  lay  close  along-  were  picked  up  by  the  boats  in  Hamoaze ; and  their  alacrity 
de  of  a sheer  hulk,  taking  in  her  bowsprit,  with  the  Yar-  j on  this  occasion  was  particularly  remarked  and  highly  com- 
outh, an  old  receiving  ship,  close  to  her,  and  both  within  a few  ! mended.  The  few  of  the  creAv  wlio  remained  alive  were  con- 
irds  of  the  dock-yard  jetty.  ! veyed,  in  a shockingly  mangled  state,  to  the  Royal  Hospital. 


EXPLOSION  OP  H.  M.  S.  AM'-'HION,  CAPTAIN  ISRAEL  PELLEW,  SEPTEMBER  22,  179G. 
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he  frigate  was  originally  manned  from  Plymouth,  the 
ds  and  relations  of  tlie  unfortunate  ship’s  company  mostly 
ed  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  dreadful  to  relate  the  scene 
rhjjtook  place — arms,  legs,  and  lifeless  trunks,  mangled  and 
;ured  by  gunpowder,  were  collected  and  deposited  at  the 
tal,  where  they  were  taken  in  sacks  to  be  owned.  Bodies 
iving,  some  with  the  loss  of  limbs,  others  having  expired 
ey  were  being  convej'cd  thither;  men,  women,  and  chil- 
whose  sons,  husbands,  and  fathers,  w'cre  among  the  un- 
7 number,  flocking  round  the  gates  and  entreating  admit- 
. During  the  first  evening,  though  numerous  reports 
constantly  being  circulated,  nothing  correctly  could  be  as- 
ined  concerning  the  cause  of  tiiis  terrible  event;  and  the 
urvivors  who,  by  the  following  day,  had  regained  the  use 
eir  senses,  were  not  able  to  give  the  least  information, 
lo.  3S. 


One  man,  ^vho  was  brought  alive  to  tlie  Royal  Hospital,  died 
before  night,  and  another  before  the  following  morning;  but  the 
boatswain  and  one  of  the  sailors  appeared  likely,  with  great 
care  to  do  Avell.  Three  or  four  men,  who  were  at  work  at  tlie 
tops,  were  blown  up  with  them,  and  falling  again  into  the 
water,  were  picked  up  very  little  hurt;  and  these,  with  the  two 
before  mentioned,  and  one  of  the  sailor’s  wives,  were  supposed 
to  be  the  only  survivors,  besides  the  captain  and  two  of  the 
lieutenants. 

The  following  particulars  were,  however,  collected  from  the 
•examination  of  several  persons,  before  Sir  Richard  King,  the 
port- admiral,  and  what  information  could  be  procured  from 
those  who  saw  the  explosion  from  the  dock. 

The  first  person  who  was  known  to  have  observed  anything 
of  the  explosion,  was  a young  midshipman  in  the  Cambridge 
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guard-ship,  which  was  lying  at  a short  distance  from  the  Am- 
phion  when  she  blew  up;  who,  having  a great  desire  to  observe 
everything  relating  to  a profession  in  which  he  had  just  em- 
barked, was  looking  at  the  frigate  through  a glass,  as  she  lay 
alongside  of  the  sheer-hulk,  taking  in  her  bowsprit;  when  sud- 
denly he  observed  the  Amphion  to  rise  altogether  from  the 
surface  of  the  water,  until  he  could  nearly  see  her  keel ; the 
explosion  instantly  succeeded,  when  the  masts  seemed  to  be 
forced  up  into  the  air,  and  the  hull  instantly  went  down.  All 
this  passed  in  the  space  of  about  two  minutes. 

The  man  who  stood  at  the  dock-yard  stairs  said,  that  the 
first  he  heard  of  it  was  a kind  of  hissing  noise,  which  was  in- 
stantly followed  by  the  explosion,  and  he  then  saw  the  masts 
blown  up  into  the  air.  At  first  it  was  very  currently  reported, 
that  several  windows  in  the  dock  were  broken  by  the  explosion, 


first  lieutenant,  were  drinking  their  wine  after  dinner,  when 
the  first  explosion  threw  them  off  their  seats,  and  struck  them 
against  the  curlings  of  the  upper  deck,  so  as  to  stun  them. 
Captain  Pellew,  however,  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  run 
to  the  cabin  windows,  and  seeing  the  two  hawsers,  one  slack  in 
the  bit  and  the  other  taut,  threw  himself  with  an  amazing 
leap — which  he  afterwards  declarexi  nothing  but  the  sense  of 
his  danger  could  have  enabled  him  to  take — upon  the  hawser 
which  was  taut,  and  by  that  means  saved  liimself  from  the 
general  destruction,  though  his  face  had  been  badly  cut  by  the 
curlings  when  he  was  thrown  from  his  seat.  The  first-lieutenant 
saved  himself  in  the  same  manner,  by  jumping  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  being  also  a remarkably  good  swimmer;  but  Captain 
Swaffieid  being,  it  was  supposed,  more  stunned,  did  not  escape. 
His  body  was  found  on  the  22nd  of  October,  one  month  after 


and  that  much  mischief  was  done  in  the  dock-yard  by  th 
Amphion’s  guns  going  off  when  she  exploded,;  bpt  though  th| 
shock  was  felt  as  far  off  as  Plymouth,  and  even  at  Stonehouse 
enough  to  shake  the  windoAvs,;  yet  it  is  a wppderfvil  and  mira 
culous  fact,  that,  surrounded  as  she  was  with  ^hips,  close  alon^ 
side  of  the  jetty,  and  lushed  to  another  vessel,  the  Apiphio' 
herself  was  the  only  thing  that  suffered  by  the  dreadful 
dent.  It  is  nielancboly  to  reflect,  that  owing  to  their  intenfcio'  [j 
of  putting  to  sea  the  next  day,  there  were  nearly  one  hundre  ” 
men,  women,  and  children,  OA’-er  and  above  her  complement 
board,  who  were  taking  leaye  of  their  friends,  besides  the  conr  % 
pany  that  were  at  two  dinners  Arhich  Av.ere  given  in  the  shij  . 
one  of  them  by  the  captain 


Captain  Israel  Pellew,  and  Captain  William  SAraflield,  of  hf  ^ 
Majesty’s  ship  Overyssel,  Avho  was  at  dinner  with  him  and  tli  ^ 


the  accident,  with  his  skull  fractured,  and  appearing  to  have 
been  crushed  betAveen  the  sides  of  two  vessels. 

I The  sentmel  at  the  cabin-door  happened  to  be  looking  at  his,^ 
; wateh  at  the  time  of  the  accident : hoAV  he  escaped  no  one  could 
! tell,  not  even  himself.  He  AA^as,  however,  brought  on  shore,  and  ^ 

' but  A^ery  little  hurt.  The  first  thing  he  felt  was  his  watch 
being  dashed  out  of  Ms  hands,  but  from  that  time  he  was  insen- 1; 
sible  to  anything  that  happened  to  him.  The  boatsAvain  Avas| 
standing  on  the  cat-head;  the  hoAvsprit  had  been  stepped  for  ,t 
three  hours,  the  gammoning  and  cA^erything  on,  and  he  Avas, 
directing  the  men  in  rigging  out  the  jib-boom,  Avhen  suddenly  ^ 
he  felt  himself  driven  upwards,  and  fell  into  the  sea.  He  then  | 
perceived  that  he  was  entangled  in  the  rigging,  and  had  some  j 
trouble  to  get  clear,  when  he  was  taken  up  by  a boat  belonging 
to  one  of  the  men-of-war,  who  found  that  his  arm  was  broken. 


AND  ADVENTUBfES  AT  SEA. 
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'He  of  the  surviving  seamen  declared  to  an  officer  of  rank,  that 
3was  preserved  in  the  following  astonishing  manner : He  was 

;fow  at  the  time  the  Ampbion  blew  up,  and  went  to  the 
ittom  of  the  ship;  when,  recollecting  that  he  had  a knife  in 
s pocket,  he  took  it  out,  and  cut  his  way  through  the  com- 
inion of  the  gun-room,  which  was  already  shattered  by  the 
I plosion ; then,  letting  himself  up  to  the  surface  of'  the  water, 
swam  ashore  unhurt.  The  knife  he  showed  to  the  officer, 
d declared  that  he  had  been  full  five  minutes  under  water. 

A singular  but  frightful  accident  occurred  to  one  of  the 
dors’  wives,  who  had  a young  child  in  her  arms;  the  fright 
the  shock  made  her  take  such  fast  hold  of  it,  that,  though 
2 upper  part  of  her  body  alone  remained,  the  child  was  found 
ve,  locked  fast  in  her  arms. 

\Ir.  Spry,  an  auctioneer,  who  had  long  lived  in  great  respec- 
>ility  at  Dock,  had  gone  on  board,  in  company  with  his  son 
i godson,  to  visit  a friend,  and  were  all  lost, 
ibout  half  an  hour  before  the  frigate  blew  up,  one  of  her 
itenants,  Avith  Lieutenant  Campbell  of  the  marines,  and 
le  of  the  men,  got  into  the  boat  at  the  dock-yard  stairs,  and 
it  off  to  the  ship.  Lieutenant  Campbell  had  had  some 

Siness  to  transact  at  the  marine  barracks  in  the  morning, 

. continuing  there  some  time,  was  engaged  by  the  officers  to 
7 to  dinner,  and  spend  the  evening  with  them;  but  some  per- 
s,  who  had  in  the  interval  come  from  the  Amphion,  informed 
iitenant  Campbell  that  there  were  some  letters  on  board  for 
, and  as  there  were  some  which  he  was  extremely  anxious 
eceive,  he  left  the  barracks  about  haff  an  hour  before 
ler  to  fetch  them,  intending  to  retiern  immediately  ; but 
le  he  was  on  board,  the  fatal  explosion  dmelk  place.  He 
a young  man  universally  respected  aaad  temented  by  the 
d )s,  as  well  as  by  all  who  had  the  pleasnaw  ^f  his  acquaint- 
ali  2.  One  of  the  lieutenants  who  lost  ibis  !life  was  the  only 
9l  Dort  of  an  aged  mother  and  a sistei:,  wfco,  hy  Lis  death, 
fli  3 left  without  either  friend  orrelatiimto  ^onmMfjand  pro- 
M them:  and  it  was  truly  melancholy  t©  witenessfhe  num%er 
d eople  who  were  afterwards  daily  seen  at  Peek,  in  deep 
3 rning  for  their  lost  relatives. 

! >/ptain  Pellew  was  taken  up  by  the  boats,  and  carried  vto 
tl  house  of  Commissioner  Fanshawe,  in  the  dockyax^d  ; hut 
h ms  so  very  weak  with  the  exertions  he  had  made,  and  so 
ked  with  the  distressing  cause  of  them,  that  at  first  he 
red  scarcely  to  know  where  he  was,  cr  to  be  sensible 
s situation  ; but  in  the  course  of  a day  or  two  he  was  a 
!j;eco  vered,  and  was  then  removed  to  the  bouse  of  a friend, 
awker  of  Plymouth. 

: Richard  King  had  given  a public  dinner  in  honour  of 
:oronation.  Captain  Charles  Row’lej^,  of  the  Unit^  fri- 
. calling  in  the  morning,  was  engaged  to  stay,  and  ex- 
i himself  from  dining  on  board  the  Amphion,  as  he  had 
wusly  intended.  Ca^ain  Darby,  tte  Bellerophon, 
also  to  have  dined  with  Captain  Pellew,  and  had  come 
1 in  his  boat  from  Cawsand-bay ; but  having  to  transact 
fiO|  business  with  Sir  Richard  King,  concerning  his  ship,  it 
uej  ned  him  at  Stonehouse  half  an  hour  longer  than  he  ex- 
; d.  He  had  just  gone  down  to  the  beach,  and  was  step- 
into  the  boat  to  proceed  up  Hamoaze,  when  he  heard 
th|  ital  explosion.  Captain  Swaffield  was  to  have  sailed  the 
oq|  day,  so  that  the  difference  of  twenty- four  hours  would 
saved  the  life  of  that  much-lamented  and  truly  valuable 
r.  His  brother,  Mr.  J.  Swaffield,  of  the  pay-office,  had 
»een  asked  to  the  same  dinner,  and  had  set  off  with  him 
Stonehouse  ; but  before  he  had  reached  Dock  a person 
after  him  upon  business,  which  obliged  him  to  return, 
bus  sav'cd  him  frqpi  sharing  his  brother  s untimely 

conjectures  were  formed  as  to  the  cause  of  tliis  catas- 
Some  conceived  it  to  be  owing  to  neglect,  and  that  tlie 
here  employed  in  drawing  the  guns,  and,  contrary  to  rule, 
ot  extinguished  all  the  fires,  thougli  the  dinners  were 
This,  however,  the  first  lieutenant  declared  to  be  impos- 
Ils  they  could  not  be  drawing  tiie  guns,  the  key  ot  the  raa- 
] , to  his  certain  knowledge,  was  hanging  in  his  cabin  at  the 
Some  of  the  men  likewise  declared,  that  the  gnus  were 
in  the  Sound,  before  they  came  up  to  Hamoaze.  It  was 


also  insinuated,  that  it  was  done  intentionally,  as  several  of  the 
bodies  were  afterwards  found  Avithout  clothes,  as  if  they  had 
prepared  to  jump  overboard  before  the  ship  had  time  to  blow 
up : but  as  no  mutiny  had  over  appeared  in  the  ship,  it  appears 
very  unlikely  that  such  a desperate  plot  should  have  been 
formed,  without  any  of  those  who  survived  having  the  least 
knowledge  of  it.  It  is,  besides,  a well-known  fact,  that  in 
almost  every  case  of  shipwreck  where  there  is  a chance  of 
plunder,  there  are  wretches  so  far  destitute  of  the  common  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  as  to  hover  round  the  scene  of  horror,  in 
hopes  to  benefit  themselves  by  stripping  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
and  seizing  v^hatever  they  can  lay  their  hands  on. 

It  Avas  the  fore  magazine  which  took  fire : had  it  been  the 
after-one,  the  damage  which  ensued  must  haA'e  been  consider- 
ably greater.  The  moment  the  explosion  was  heard,  Sir 
Richard  King  rose  from  dinner,  and  went  in  his  boat  on  board 
the  hulk,  where  the  sight  he  beheld  was  dreadful.  The  deck 
was  covered  with  blood,  and  numbers  of  mangled  limbs  and  en- 
trails, blackened  with  gunpowder,  Avhile  the  shreds  of  the  Am- 
phion’s  rigging  were  hanging  about  her,  and  pieces  of  the  shat- 
tered timbers  strewed  all  round.  Some  people  who  Avere  at 
dinner  in  the  Yarmouth,  though  at  a very  short  distance,  de- 
clared that  the  report  they  heard  did  not  appear  to  be  louder 
than  the  firing  of  a cannon  on  board  the  Cambridge,  which  they 
imagined  it  to  be ; and  they  did  not  even  rise  from  dinner,  till 
the  confusion  upon  deck  led  them  to  think  that  some  accident 
had  happened. 

The  folio Aving  day,  at  low  water,  about  a foot  and  a half  of 
one  of  tlie  masts  appeared  above  Avater ; and  for  several  days 
after,  the  dock-yard  men  were  employed  in  collecting  the  shat- 
tered masts  and  yards,  and  in  (lagging  up  what  they  could 
procure  from  the  wreck.  On  the  29tli,  part  of  the  fore- chains 
Avas  hauled  up,  -shattered  and  splintered,  Avith  all  the  bolts 
forced  out,  and  also  the  head  and  cutwater. 

On  October  3rd,  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  Amphion, 
between  the  two  frigates,  the  Castor  and  Iphigenia,  wliich  were 
accordingly  moored  on  each  side  of  her;  but  nothing  could  be 
got  up,  with  the  exception  of  a few  pieces  of  the  ship,  one  or 
two  of  the  guns,  some  of  the  men’s  'Chests,  and  part  of  the  cabin 
furniture.  Some  bodies  floated  out  from  between  decks,  and 
umong  the  rest  a midshipman’s.  These,  and  all  that  could  be 
found,  were  toAved  round  by  boats  through  Stonehouse-bridge 
uj)  to  the  Royal  Hospital  stairs,  to  be  interred  in  the  burying- 
ground.  For  many  Aveeks  the  -Mght  was  truly  dreadful,  the 
change  of  fade  washing  out  the  putrid  bodies  Avhich  Avere  towed 
round  by  the  boats  they  could «oarcely  hold  together. 

As  late  as  NoA''ember  bodies  emrtinued  to  be  found:  when 
the  Amphioin  having  been -^Sigged  rouad  to  another  part  of  the 
dock-yard  jetty,  to  be  hrofeen  up,  the  body  of  a Avoman  was 
Av.ashed  out  from  between' deefcs.  A sack  was  also  dragged  up, 
containing  gunpowder,  covered  over  at  the  top  with  biscuit; 
and  this  in  some  measure  confirmed  an  idea  Avhicli  had  pre- 
viously gained  ground,  that  the  gunner  had  been  stealing 
powder  to  sell,  and  had  concealed  what  he  could  get  out  by 
degrees  in  the  above  manner;  and  that,  thinking  himself  safe 
on  a day  Avhen  every  one  was  entertaining  his  friends,  he  had 
carelessly  been  among  the  gunpoAvder,  Avitliout  taking  the  ne- 
cessary precautions.  As  he  Avas  said  to  luiA'e  been  seen  at 
Dock  in  the  morning,  very  much  in  liquor,  it  seems  probable 
that  this  might  have  been  the  cause  of  a calamity  as  sudden  as 
it  Avas  dreadful. 


ENGLISH  RESOLUTION. 

At  nearly  the  conclusion  of  the  last  American  Avar,  a 
remarkable  instance  of  British  valour  and  determined  courage 
Avas  displayed  by  the  master,  and  in  fact  sole  owner,  of  a ship 
called  the  “ Charles  Henry,’’  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  burthen,  bound  from  Demerara  to  London,  with  a \’ery 
valuable  cargo  of  rum,  sugar,  &c.,  Avho,  after  a desperate  and 
bloody  action  of  an  hour,  contrived  to  beat  off  an  American 
priA'ateer,  althougli  superior  to  them  in  Aveight  of  metal  and 
complement  of  men.  The  following  facts  are  recorded  by  a 
passenger,  Avho  was  present  during  the  action  : — It  is  scarcely 
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necessary  to  state,  it  was  the  custom  at  that  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  many  privateers  cruising  in  the  Western  ocean, 
to  capture  the  British  West  Indiamen,  for  them  to  wait  con- 
voy ; but  in  this  instance,  not  having  completed  the  taking 
in  our  cargo  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  convoy,  we  should 
have  been  compelled,  had  we  waited  for  the  next,  to  lay  by 
one  or  two  months ; our  captain  therefore  resolved  to  run  all 
hazards  rather  than  delay  his  voyage  : and  knowing  the  qua- 
lities of  his  ship  as  to  sailing,  he  was  confident  no  larger 
vessel  could  come  up  with  him,  and  he  was  determined  if  any 
■small  craft  attacked  him,  he  would  act  on  the  defensive,  and 
protect  his  ship  and  cargo  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Upon  this 
T determination,  he  put  to  sea  with  a fair  wind,  and  had  scarcely 
' left  Demerara  three  days,  and,  going  merrily  over  the  do- 
mains of  old  Neptune  with  his  top  gallant-sails  set,  and  all 
snug  below  and  aloft,  when  the  mate,  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  foretop,  descried  a sail,  apparently  with  every  inch  of 
canvass  flying.  The  mate  descended  ; he  was  rather  a gaunt 
being,  and  had  formerly  served  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  under 
Lord  Collingwood,  at  Trafalgar,  therefore  was  a hardy  vete- 
ran, and  what  a British  seamen  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Our  worthy  skipper  placed  confidence  in  this  man,  and  seeing 
him  approach  at  a quicker  pace  than  usual,  and  his  eyes 
glistening  with  ap 


parent  pleasure,  de- 
manded the  reason 
of  his  haste.  This 
question  did  not 
want  repeating ; 
but  taking  the  cap- 
tain by  the  cuiT  of 
his  coat,  dragged 
him  aft,  with  this 
salutation, — “ Rum 
work  I expect — foi 
d’ye  see ’tween  yor 
and  me,  by  the  loot 
of  that  fellow’s  can 
vass,”  pointing  ovei^ 
the  larboard  quar- 
ter of  the  ship,  “ I 
^ess  she’s  a Yan- 
kee.” The  captain 
now  applied  the 
glass  to  his  eye, 
and  found  what  the 
mate  had  stated  to 
be  quite  correct ; he 
immediately  called 
all  the  men  aft, 
and  told  them  he 
would  double  their 
pay  for  the  whole 


coolly  and  deliberately  stripping  all  his  clothes  from  his  pei 
son,  with  the  exception  of  his  trousers,  which  example  wa 
immediately  followed  by  all  the  men.  Their  appearance  a 
this  time  was  truly  warlike,  each  having  a cutlass  in  hi 
hand,  a brace  of  pistols  at  his  side,  and  all  ready  and  willin 
for  the  fray. 

It  was  now  about  three  p.m.,  and  the  American  close  o 
our  weather  bow  ; up  went  our  ensign,  which  she  soon  pei 
ceived,  and  answered  it  by  a gun  to  leeward,  at  the  sam| 
time  hoisting  English  colours.  The  captain  now  thought  he* 
to  be  an  English  sloop  of  war,  but  the  mate  was  quite  aliv 
to  her  movements,  and  desired  the  captain  to  be  on  the  loo 
out,  as  she  would  be  alongside  and  take  him  before  he  coul 
fire  a gun.  By  this  time  she  was  within  hail,  and  a rough  an 
desperate -looking  vagabond  appeared  on  the  bow,  and  d(# 
manded  the  ship’s  name,  from  whence,  and  destination  ; th"* 
captain  immediately  answered,  that  it  was  only  by  comph 
sion  that  he  should  be  made  to  answer  where  she  was  fron 
and,  if  he  wished  to  know  her  name,  it  was  only  to  launch' 
his  boat,  and  he  could  get  the  desired  information  from  heir 
stern. 

Her  intentionsr  were  now  clear  to  us  all : she  had  a loiu' 
eighteen. pounder  amidships  on  a swivel,  and  eight  twenty*'' 

four-pounders, 


a crew  of  abou 
sixty  of  the  mos 
desperate  lookinf " 
villains  that  ey^' 
ever  beheld. 

Our  force  wa  ' 
only  eight  eighteen*'® 
pounders,  and  i 
crew  consisting  o " 
only  thirty  men  am  ’ 
boys.  Our  captaif  ® 
perceiving  it  wai  “ 
their  intention  o' 
clapping  their  yes 
sel  alongside,haile(| 
them  in  a resolute 
manner,  that  if  they 
did  not  keep  theiij 
ship  off  he  would 
throw  his  fire  into 


I er. 

This  had  no  effect 
on  the  American 
they  still  kept  near- 
ing, and  it  becarae|‘' 
high  time  to  clap  a;  ’ 
stopper  on  them. 
Our  broadside  wa^f 


time  they  had  served  in  the  ship,  if  they  would  defend  her, 
for  he  had  strong  suspicion  that  the  strange  sail,  which 
now  could  be  perceived  plainly,  was  an  enemy  ; and  in  case 
of  the  death  of  any  man,  he  would  pay  that  which  was  his 
due  to  his' friends,  and  he  would  provide  in  some  way  or 
other  for  those  that  had  wives.  This  was  sufficient — they, 
one  and  all,  declared  they  would  fight  her  if  there  was  any 
chance,  or  at  all  events  give  her  a broadside  for  the  honour 
of  old  England. 

The  captain,  wishing  to  avoid  fighting  her  if  possible, 
ordered  the  studding  sails  to  be  set ; but  finding  this  of  no 
avail,  as  she  gained  considerably  upon  us,  ordered  them  to  be 
taken  in,  the  courses  to  be  clewed  up,  the  main  and  fore-sail 
to  be  backed,  the  deck  to  be  cleared  from  all  lumber,  the 
tompions  to  betaken  out  of  the  guns,  and  the  men  distributed 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  with  orders  not  to  fire  unless 
they  could  make  sure  of  the  shot  telling. 

By  this  time  the  suspicious  vessel  was  not  half  a league 
distant,  and,  by  her  tall  and  raking  masts,  and  symmetry  of 
imll,  kept  us  no  longer  in  suspense ; she  was  what  seamen 
call  a Baltimore  clipper — one  of  your  regular  cutwaters. 

The  mate  knowing  her  intentions,  and  seemingly  pleased 
at  the  idea  of  having  another  brush,  as  he  termed  it,  was 


brought  to  bear  upon  her — bang  she  had  it;  and  the  smoke, 
in  some  degree  clearing  away,  we  found  we  had  carried, 
away  her  mizen-top,  which  was  hanging  over  her  side.  ; 

The  American  now  opened  her  swivel  upon  us,  and  so  truej^ 
did  she  fire  it,  that  not  a shot  missed  as ; which  obliged  us  to|| 
open  again  sooner  than  we  wished,  fearing  that  our  shot  would!  i 
too  soon  be  expended.  We  were  now  within  about  twenty|j'| 


yards  of  the  American’s  stern,  andthe  mate^  ordered  the 


to  be  put  a-starboard,  and  the  after-sails  to  be  brailed  up 
shivered  ; and  as  our  ship  fell  off,  we  gave  her  another  broad* 
side  double  shotted.  Scarcely  a shot  appeared  to  miss,  so  tru  yi 


had  the  guns  been  pointed.  j 

The  instant  we  had  fired  we  braced  up  our  after-yards,  p 
the  helm  a-port,  and  stood  for  her  again  ; this  j 

practised  with  such  success,  that  the  American  could  only  g ^ 


the  swivel  to  open  upon  us,  which  certainly  did  execution 
^ 1^-  r J T loTT  rioiwi  imnn  tne^‘ 


to  our  rigging,  and  four  of  our  daring  band  lay  dead  upon 
deck. 

The  American’s  fore,  main,  and  maintop  sails,  were  now 
hanging  in  ribands,  and  the  affray  became  “ore  desperate. 
She  had  closed  with  us,  and  part  of  her  crew,  headed  by 
daring  looking  fellow,  attempted  to  board  us ; they 
times  repulsed  by  our  gallant  crew  with  great;  slaughter,  a 
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igain  had  made  their  appearance  on  the  bows  of  our  ship, 
vhile  their  bowsprit  was  locked  in  our  main  rigging ; which 
jappened  rather  unfortunately,  as  it  tended  to  assist  them 
naterially  in  their  operations,  and  our  whole  force  was  di- 
ected  to  this  quarter  to  repulse  them.  Our  guns  were  all 
[eserted  for  this  purpose,  and  the  American’s  guns  were 
(laying  upon  us  with  dreadful  execution. 

The  Americans  had  now  gained  a footing  upon  our  deck  : 
he  combat  became  awful,  and  our  mate,  with  his  cutlass,  was 
ealing  destruction  to  all  who  opposed  his  arm,  although 
'^ounded  in  his  sword-wrist,  which  tended  to  make  him  the 
lore  desperate. 

At  this  moment  a seaman  cut  our  rigging  so  as  to  clear  the 
American,  which,  when  done,  she  swung  and  fell  off,  leaving 
ve  of  her  men  on  our  decks,  who  were  immediately  shot. 
The  action  again  commenced  broadside  and  broadside  with 
}doubled  fury,  dealing  slaughter  on  both  ships.  Our  shot 
ow  became  entirely  expended,  and  all  chance  of  escape  ap- 
jared  hopeless,  when  one  of  our  men  recollected  we  had 
>me  bags  of  nails,  returned  goods  ; these  were  immediately 
irved  to  the  guns,  and  with  which  we  so  raked  the  Ameri- 
in,  and  created  so  much  havoc  among  her  crew,  that  only  a 
ngle  gun  was  fired  by  them,  and  that  at  long  intervals. 

Even  this  at  length  was  silenced,  and  they  no  longer  able, 
unwilling,  to  carry  on  the  engagement,  by  the  help  of  what 
tie  sail  they  could  set,  sheered  off,  leaving  us  only  our  main 
id  mizen-mast  standing. 

Thus  ended  a most  desperate  and  bloody  engagement, 
aving  ten  of  our  brave  fellows  dead,  and  many  wounded ; but 
e loss  on  the  American  side  must  have  been  dreadf^ul ; fifteen 
jre  found  dead  on  our  decks,  and  the  mate  might  have 
imbered  five  which  he  slew  with  his  own  arm.  To  account 
r the  loss  of  our  rigging,  it  was  noticed  the  Americans  had 
r guns  much  elevated,  doubtless  for  that  purpose.  Such 
ol  intrepidity  and  deliberation,  exhibited  on  the  part  of  our 
ptain  and  men,  was  surprising,  considering  the  force  they 
d to  contend  with  : fully  proving,  that  nothing  can  with- 
ind  the  bravery  of  British  seamen  when  properly  com- 
inded. 


THE  RED  FLAG  AT  THE  FORE. 

BY  THE  OLD  SAILOR. 

j STevep.  shall  I forget  my  emotions  on  first  ascending  the  side 
I the  ship  in  which  I commenced  my  career  as  a sailor.  It 
\' s just  about  the  time  when  Nelson  and  the  Nile  was  the  uni- 
I -sal  theme  of  conversation;  our  theatres  echoed  to  the  shout 
4 “ Rule  Britannia,”  and  the  senate-house  rang  with  plaudits 
I the  achievements  of  naval  valour.  But,  ah,  how  few  who 
I Diced  in  the  triumphs  of  victory,  gave  one  thought  to  the 
\ -dships,  privations,  and  oppressions,  under  which  the  gallant 

I man  laboured!  Boy- like,  I thought  it  was  a jovial  life;  and 
t en  standing  on  the  deck,  with  the  British  ensign  floating  on 
t peak,  and  the  bull-dogs  peeping  from  the  port-holes,  I 

1 ■>  ay,  every  inch  a hero.”  Besides,  there  was  my  hand- 
fl  le  uniform,  with  bright  gilt  buttons,  bearing  the  impress 
4 the  anchor,  and  my  dirk,  just  long  enough  to  spit  a par- 
k Ige, swinging  like  a cook’s  skewer  by  my  side,  and  a leathern 
q with  two  fierce  lions’  heads  in  front,  and,  that  summit  ot 
^ Dhoolboy  s ambition,  the  cocked  hat  and  gold  rosettes. 
J at  child  of  twelve  years  could  resist  the  temptation  ? So 
q en  kissed  my  poor  mother — who  used  to  compare  the 

2 hng  of  the  rain,  as  it  ran  down  the  spout  into  the  water- 
q t,to  the  roaring  of  the  waves,  and  for  whom  gilded  buttons 
^ cocked-up  hats  had  no  charms— shook  my  father  by  the 

d,  as  he  gave  me  the  bill  for  my  outfit,  to  make  me  (by 
GJ  iulating  the  expense)  more  careful  of  my  clothes— threw 

I I arms  round  the  neck  of  my  weeping  sister,  whilst  she 
a I ' thrust  something  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  which  I after- 
1 ' ds  found  was  all  her  own  private  little  store  of  cash— and 
? I y f,  started,  with  glory  in  my  eye,  to  leave  « home,  sweet 
t I le,’  far  behind  me. 

he  ship  which  I was  going  to  join  wa.s  a fine  dashing  frigate. 


commanded  by  a friend  of  my  father’s  friend,  to  whom  I 
received  the  most  handsome  recommendations.  I say  friend 
of  my  father’s  friend,  for  such  he  was  represented  to  me  ; but 
the  fact  is,  my  worthy  dad  was  a freeman  of  no  contemptible 
borough,  besides  holding  a considerable  influence  over  a cer- 
tain number  of  independent  voters ; and  one  of  the  candi- 
dates, whilst  canvassing  for  the  general  election,  had  declared 
that  “ I was  cut  out  for  a sailor that  “ he  had  interest  at 
the  Admiralty,’’  and  made  no  doubt  that,  by  diligence  and 
attention,  I should  soon  carry  the  “ red  flag  at  the  fore.”  I 
thought  so  too ; but  what  the  “ red  flag  at  the  fore”  meant, 
I was  just  as  ignorant  as  I was  of  cuckoo-clock  making. 
Nevertheless,  it  sounded  well : the  candidate  became  an 
M.P.,  and  I was  sent  on  board,  a stranger  among  strangers, 
and  about  as  much  patronised  as  a widow’s  pig  upon  a village 
green. 

I had  never  seen  a ship — I had  never  seen  the  sea;  and  when 
the  wide  ocean  burst  upon  my  view,  rolling  its  mighty  billows 
majestic  grandeur,  I began  to  think  that  they  were  not  the 
most  pleasant  things  in  life  to  play  with,  particularly  for 
such  a little  fellow  as  myself ; but  when  the  stupendous  bul- 
warks appeared,  as  they  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  with  their 
shining  sides  reflected  in  the  waves,  and  their  bright  ensigns 
flashing  in  tlxe  sun,  fear  gave  way  to  admiration,  and  I began 
to  sing — 

“ I’m  a jolly  roving  tar. 

Fearing  neither  wound  nor  scar. 

And  many  a tightish  breeze  then  have  I seen.” 

But,  bless  your  heart ! I had  seen  nothing  then  ; neverthe- 
less I thought  of  the  “ red  flag  at  the  fore;”  and  as  the  boat 
lightly  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  dark  blue  waters,  a feeling 
of  honest  pride  swelled  in  my  little  breast — henceforward, 
I was  to  be  devoted  to  my  king  and  country. 

The  first  lieutenant  received  me  very  graciously.  The 
wonders  which  everywhere  presented  themselves,  almost 
overwhelmed  me  with  astonishment  and  delight.  But,  alas  ! 
this  was  not  of  long  duration  ; for  a youngster,  about  my  own 
age,  accompanied  me  to  the  cockpit,  where  I was  to  take  up 
my  abode.  The  dark  cavern  which  formed  the  mess-berth, 
where  a ray  of  day-light  never  entered,  seemed  rather  horri- 
ble to  my  imagination,  and  the  motley  group  of  all  ages,  from 
ten  to  twenty-five,  that  filled  it,  did  not  inspire  me  with  much 
confidence. 

At  the  door  stood  a stout  negro,  scarcely  visible,  except  by 
his  white  teeth,  and  his  rolling  eyes,  which  strongly  reminded 
me  of  Robinson  Crusoe’s  monster  in  the  cave,  and  a little 
sprig  of  a midshipman  was  venting  imprecations  on  him  for 
not  having  the  dinner  ready.  Surrounding  a table  inside 
the  berth,  which  was  illumined  by  two  dwarf  candles,  that 
appeared  as  if  they  had  never  reached  their  proper  growth, 
sat  eight  or  ten  small  ofiicers,  employed  in  various  Avays. 
One  was  playing  a difiicult  piece  of  music  on  the  flute,  Avith 
the  notes  placed  before  him,  propped  up  by  a quart  bottle. 
A companion,  to  annoy  and  ridicule  him,  had  put  his  pocket- 
comb  between  two  pieces  of  paper,  and  applying  it  to  his 
mouth,  produced  a sound  more  execrable  than  the  bagpipes, 
yet  still  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  tune.  Two  youths  in 
the  farthest  corner  had  quarrelled,  and  were  settling  their 
dispute  in  a boxing  match.  Another  seemed  totally  ab- 
stracted from  the  scene,  and  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  table, 
was  contemplating  the  miniature  of  a fair-haired  girl,  whose 
mild  blue  eyes  beamed  with  love  and  constancy.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  two  youngsters,  with  a treatise  on 
seamanship  before  them,  Avere  arguing,  in  no  very  gentle 
terms,  on  their  proficiency  in  naval  tactics.  At  the  head  of  the 
table,  an  old  master’s  mate  was  exercising  his  authority  in 
preserving  peace  ; but  as  he  was  engaged  at  the  same  time  in 
mixing  a good  stiff  glass  of  grog,  his  orders  were  either  dis- 
regarded or  laughed  at.  But  there  Avas  one  pale-faced  lad, 
with  a countenance  full  of  intellectual  expression,  Avhom  I 
shall  never  forget.  He  sat  by  himself,  Avith  a small  writiug- 
desk  before  him,  and  on  it  lay  a letter,  the  writer  of  Avhich, 
not  satisfied  with  filling  up  each  page  v/ith  black  ink,  had 
crossed  the  lines  Avith  red,  and  this  lotter  he  Avas  endeavour' 
ing  to  answer.  The  noise  liad  disturbed  him,  for  sheet  after 
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sheet,  had  been  torn  up,  and  lay  in  a pile  by  his  side.  He 
looked  at  the  combatants,  and  a gentle  murmur  escaped 
him ; he  turned,  to  the  musicians,  and  a smile  lighted  up  his 
features  : he  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  youth,  whose  thoughts 
were  with  the  polar-star  of  his  affections,  and  a shade  of  me- 
lancholy sat  upon  his  brow.  At  this  moment  he  caught  sight 
of  me  as  I stood  at  the  door,  undetermined  whether  to  ad- 
vance or  recede,  and  his  hand  was  instantly  extended.  He 
closed  his  desk,  remarking  that  “^his  sister  must  wait  another 
day,”  and— but  why  need  I recount  every  particular  ?— from 
that  hour  we  were  friends. 

Ay,  how  often,  when  the  pale  moon  at  midnight  had 
thrown  her  silver  beams  upon  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  or 
when  the  star-gemmed  canopy  of  heaven  has  glistened  with 
its  myriads  of  glories,  have  we  two  stood  together,. holding 
sweet  converse  on  the  past,  and  picturing  bright  scenes  of 
future  fame!  YeSyhand  in  hand  we  have  stood,  like  bro- 
thers, talking  of  those  sweet  spots,  endeared  by  every  tie  of 
fond  regard,  where  first  we  revelled  in  our  infancy.  Yet, 
oh,  God  ! — the  vision  is  even  now  before  me — when  I beheld 
that  pale-faced  youth  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death — 
those  features,  full  of  mild  benevolence,  still  more  deadly  in 
their  hue,  and  hideous  in  convulsive  writhings— the  hand 
dyed  that  I had  so  often  pressed  with  real  uuuoated  friendship, 
in  the  life-stream  from  his  heart,  as  he  worked  his  fingers 
in  the  deep  wound  that  dismissed  his  noble  spirit.  It  was  in 
action,  when  rage  and  vengeance  lashed  the  passions  into 
fury.  Yes,  there  he  fell,  and  the  ocean  was  his  grave  ! 

But,  to  return  to  my  introduction.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  that  I entered  the  berth,  the  quarter-master  came 
down,  and  inquired  if  Mr.  Moriarty  was  below.  A fine  hand- 
some young  man,  about  two-and-twenty,  immediately  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  “Here’s  a letter  for  you,  sir,*’  said 
the  quarter-master,  “with  the  admiralty  seal  on  the  back, 
and  a direction  full  of  sheep-shanks  and  long  splices  in  the 
front.” 

“ Eh,  eh,  Johnson,”  replied  the  young  officer ; “ the  old 
stor}',  I suppose.  The  door  of  promotion  is  shut,  and,  by  and 
by,  I dare  say,  they’ll  send  me  word  that  the  key’s  lost.  But 
let  us  see,  you  old  sea  dragon,  and  don’t  stand  turning  and 
turning  it  over  there,  like  a Lapland  witch  at  her  incan- 
tations.’’ 

The  veteran  was  examining  the  letter  with  rather  an  inqui- 
sitive eye ; for  his  other  eye  was  on  an  equally  inquisitorial  visit 
to  a full  bottle  of  rum,  that  stood  on  the  table  : and  he  hesi- 
tated to  give  up  his  charge  to  the  jmung  officer,  who  I now 
perceived  had  his  right  arm  in  a sling,  in  consequence,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  of  a wound  received  in  the  battle  of 
Aboukir. 

“’Cantations,  or  no  ’cahtations,sir/’  replied  the  old  quarter- 
master, “ this  here  letter  weighs  heavy  ; and  I have  been  close 
hauled  for  these  two  days  past ; and  its  dry  work,  sir,  that 
tack  and  half  tack.” 

“Well,  well,  Johnson,”  rejoined  the  midshipman;  “you 
want  a glass  of  grog,  and  you  shall  have  it  ; so  steward,  give 
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him  one,  d’ye  hear  ? And  now  hand  over  the  scrawl. 

“ A)",  ay,  sir,”  said  Johnson,.  “ and  if  I arn’t  freighted  with 
a pair  of  white  lapelles — put  some  more  rum  in,  you  black; 
angel ! — then  call  old  J ohnson  a lubber,  that’s  all.”  Moriart}'- 
laughed  ; but  it  was  evident  that  he  took  the  letter  with  some 
degree  of  tremor,  especially  as  one  of  the  youngsters  jocosely 
addressed  him  as  Lieutenant  Moriarty. 

“ Hold  your  prating,  simpleton  !’*  said  he ; “ you  won’t 
find  commissions  so  plentiful  when  you  come  to  my  age,  un- 
less you  happen  to  be  a stray  slip  of  nobility,  or  have  strong 
parliamentary  interest  to  back  you.” 

The  old  quarter-master  had  been  wrangling  with  the  black 


steward  for  another  drop,  and  then,  holding  up  his  grog,  ex- 
claimed,  “ Your  health.  Lieutenant  Moriarty  1 and  I hope  I 


shall  live  to  see  you  carry  the  ‘ red  flag  at  the  fore.’  ” 

With  all  my  iieart,  Johnson,”  replied  Moriarty,. his  eyes 
sparkling  with  pleasure,  for  the  letter  was  now  unfolded  ; 
and  see,  here  is  the  first  step  up  the  ratlines,  sure  enough  ; 
whether  I shall  ever  reach  the  mast-head  or  not,  is  another 
thing.” 

It  was  an  o?.’der  from  the  Admiralty  to  go  on  shore,  and  re- 


ceive his  commission 
of  congratulations. 


and  every  one  crowded  round  him  fuli 


I cannot  say  but  I felt  a little  jealous  about  the  “ red  flag 
at  the  fore;”  for  I considered  that  as  my  exclusive  right,  \ 
though  utterly  ignorant  of  what  it  meant.  But  I was  soon 
enlightened  on  the  subject ; for  being  naturally  communica- 
tive, I mention  my  expectation  of  getting  the  “red  flag  at  the 
fore”  during  dinner,  and  several  of  the  little  midshipmen 
nearly  choked  tnemselves  with  laughing  at  me.  I then 
learned,  that  the  “red  flag  at  tne  fore”  was  the  distinction  of 
the  vice-admiral  of  the  red ; a station  that  not  more  than  one 
officer  in  five  thousand  ever  attained,  and  even  then  only  ^ 
through  very  distinguished  merit,  or  peculiar  good  fortune.  ^ 
Nevertheless,  I was  nothing  daunted,  and  the  “ red  flag.at  the  , 
fore”  urged  me  on.  . 

We  sailed  a few  days  afterwards  with  a convoy  for  Bombai 
and  China,  but  destined  to  cruise  ourselves  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We  had  not  quitted  po 
more  than  a week  when  we  encountered  a very  severe  gale.  I 
was  the  first  time  I had  beheld  the  sea  in  such  commotio^ 
and  the  spectacle  was  awfully  grand.  The  noble  ship  wai 
borne  like  a weed  upon  the  ocean  at  the  mercy  of  the  tern' 
pest,  which  howled  through  the  riggihg  s^o  as  to  deadbu 
shouts  of  the  seamen,  while  furling  the  heavy  sails  upon- the 
yards.  Billow  after  billow  beat  over  us  ; ahd  as  the  rollin'" 


waves  dashed  up  their  frothy  crests  ta  hcdven,  roaring  in  th^ 
wildness  of  their  fury,  1 could  not  help  thiclang  how  diffel’^I  * 
ent  the  noise  was  from  the  comparison  of  my  poor  mother,  | 
when  she  heard  the  rain  patter  into  the  water-butt.  The  ^ 
convoy,  too,  heavy  laden  Indiamen,  and  transports  willf 
troops,  were  scattered  ill  every  direction  : but  now  afnd  thell 
W3.  could  distinguish  one  or  two,  as  they  appeared  for  a mo- 
ment on  the  summit  of  the  foaming  surge^  like  dim  specks  on 
the  verge  of  the  horizon. 

Night  came,  and  brought  its  frowning  horroi*s  ; a pitchy 
darknessj  which  seemed  almost  palpable  to  the  touch,  hung 
with  a funereal  gloom  above,  whilst  the  wild  waves,  lashed 
the  raging  tempest  into  sparkling  foam,  served  but  to  rend^' 
the  blacluiess  of  the  heavens  more  dense  and  horrible.  M 


the  commencement  of  the  gale,  the  wind  was  dead  agtinst  r j 
and  the  ship  was  hove-to  under  a close-reefed  maintop-sail ; ® 


but  towards  night  the  wind  veered  in  our  favour,  and  we  flew 
through  the  liquid  element  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  s [ 
shifting  of  the  gale  had  produced  a still  wilder  commotion  in  j " 
the  waves,  which  seemed  to  be  struggling  for  the  mastery. 
Wave  after  wave  came  raging  after  us,  and  threatening  to 
engulf  the  frigate  ; hut  like  a bird  upon  the  wing,  the  gallant 
vessel  lifted  to  the  swell,  and  rushed  down  the  steep  abyar, 
tracking  her  path  with  brilliancy  and  light. 

I cannot  say  but  the  spectacle  rather  terrified  me,  and  I 
more  than  once  wished  the  “ red  flag  at  tlie  fore’  ’ at  the  — ‘ 

“Stop  !”  says  the  reader,  “and  do  not  conclude  the  se© 
tence.” 

But  really,  gentle  reader,  I must — for  I was  merely  going 
to  say  that  I wished  the  “ red  flag  at  the  fore”  at  the  mastr 
head,  and  myself  snug  in  my  own  little  bed-room;. with  liiy 
poor  mother  to  tie  my  night  cap,  and  to  tuck  me  in. 

Ossian,  or  Byron,  I forget  which,  sayS' : “ Once  more  up® 


the  waters,  yet  once  more,  and  the  waves  bound  beneath  me 
as  a steed  that  knows  his  rider  but  I found,  a vast  differ- 


ence between  mounting  the  speckled  waves  and  riding  my 
own  pretty  little  pie-bald  pony. 

Morning  at  length  appeared  ; the  wind  had  again  changed; 
and  the  ship  was  once  more  hove-to.  But  if  the  gale' of  the 
preceding  night  had  been  furioiiSjitnow  came  with  redoubled 
violence,  and  the  stately  vessel  which,  had  so'  lately  steered 
her  course  in  majesty  and  pride,  lay  writhing  and  groaning 
between  the  billows,  like  the  soul  of  the  mighty  struggling 
with  the  last  pangs  of  mortality. 

Orders  were  given  to  furl  the  foresail,  and  about  sixty  ef 
the  best  seamen  sprang  aloft  to  execute  the  command. 
Ali’eady  had  they  extended  themselves  upon  the  yard,  and 
were  gathering  up  the  folds  of  the  heavy  canvass,  when  a tre- 
mendous sea  came,  like  an  Alpine  mountain,  rushing  to’wards 
us.  As  the  poor  wretch,  when  the  fierce  eye  of  some  famished  T 
beajit  of  prev  is  glaring  on  him,  stands  fixed  and  immovablcj  | 
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1 0 did  the  poor  seamen  suspend  their  labours,  when  they  saw 
iia  waters  of  destruction  approaching.  No  human  voice 
jjuld  warn  them  of  their  danger,  no  hand  could  be  out- 
.retched  to  save.  There  seemed  to  be  a momentary  still- 
jsas  in  the  storm,  and  a shuddering  instinct  crept  through 
-*ery  spirit — a horrible  dread  of  they  knew  not  what. 

Still  onward  rolled  the  wave — it  struck  the  vessel  on  the 
)WS,  and  threw  its  portentous  burden  on  the  deck.  A crash, 
ingled  with  a wild  tumultuous  yell,  ensued,  and  when  the 
: ray  had  cleared,  it  was  found  that  the  foremast  had  been 
jmpt  away,  and  upwards  of  fifty  brave  fellows  were  buried 
1 the  waves.  Some  still  remained  entangled  in  the  rigging, 

1 1 man  after  man  washed  away,  till  only  one  was  left.  We 
uld  see  him — we  could  not  s)wak  to  him — but  only  that 
liwer  who  holds  the  tempest  in  his  hand,  could  rescue  him 
|»m  death.  There  he  struggled,  black  despair  in  every  fea- 
! *e,  as  his  strong  limbs  writhed  round  the  shattered  mast, 

with  convulsive  agony  he  buffeted  the  waves.  O,  what 
lil  was  human  strength  in  such  an  hour  of  peril  ? His  hold- 
axed — it  became  weaker,  and  slowly  he  settled  in  his 
tery  grave. 

need  not  describe  the  effects  which  Such  a scene  produced 
>n  the  mind  of  a hoy  not  thirteen  years  of  age ; and  even 
ijjhis  moment,  so  strong  are  first  impressions,  the  crash,  the 

11,  and  the  agonised  contortions  of  that  drowning  man,  are 
sent  to  my  mind  in  all  their  horrors. 

'he  wreck  was  cleared,  the  storm  abated.  Ajurymast 
! erected,  and  once  more  the  stately  frigate  held  her  way 

In  the  glassy  surface  of  the  azure  wave.  The  first  duty 
to  collect  the  convoy,  and  heavy  forebodings  of  their 
were  whispered  among  the  crew.  One  by  one,  however, 
7 gathered  round  us,  showing  manifest  indications  of  the 
mt  storm. 

here  is  something  peculiarly  interesting  to  a seaman  in 
assembling  of  ships  after  a gale  of  wind.  It  occasions  a 
tation  that  a landsman  cannot  feel,  unless  it  is  that  sort  of 
incholy  satisfaction  when  friends  meet  who  have  sur- 
nted  adversity  together,  but  with  the  apprehension  of 
nilar  calamity  still  before  them.  Several  of  the  convoy 
3 yet  undiscovered,  and  as  the  evening  was  closing  in,  the 
ry  report  of  a distant  gun  came  booming  along  the  waters, 
ther  and  another  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  the 
,te’s  course  was  directed  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
ds  proceeded. 

le  sun  went  down  in  glory — its  radiance  tinged  the  bosom 
e liquid  element,  but  it  never  rose  again  on  those  whose 
ds  of  distress  we  heard.  They  must  have  seen  his  last 
IS  arching  the  heavens  with  their  golden  bright- 
and  light  and  hope  must  have  expired  to  them 
ver. 

e wind  opposed  our  progress,  and  the  swell  still  rolled 
ist  us,  though  it  was  now  only  the  heaving  of  the  sea, 
jut  its  breaking  violence.  Still  we  approached  nearer  to 
thilbject  of  our  search,  as  the  noise  of  the  guns  was  more 
difiict,  and  the  flashes  were  plainly  visible.  At  length, 
uiidnight,  by  the  help  of  glasses,  a dismasted  vessel 
w»listinguished  rolling  like  a log  upon  the  waters.  Every 
re*;  was  strained,  eveiy  effort  was  made  to  intimate  that 
a^^Manc0  was  at  hand,  and  the  boats  were  prepared  to  give 
>>u®ur,  orto  snatch  from  destruction.  The  sight  was  eagerly 
wards  the  spot  where  the  clear  horizon  was  broken 
isyie  dark  object  of  our  good  intentions.  Suddenly  the 
appeared  connected — in  vain  the  eye  sought  the  vessel 
a ^ tress,  for  nothing  obstructed  the  union  of  sky  and  ocean, 
aiilj  She’s  gone  ! she’s  gone!”  was  simultaneously  exclaimed 
by^icers  and  men. 

1),  she  was  gone,  and  the  gallant  ship,  that  had  endured 
r bhe  tempest,  sunk  when  its  wrath  was  spent. 

' tempest  Iiad,  doubtless,  shaken  her  stout  frame,  and 

er  joints  asunder.  Yet  it  was  hard  to  perish  almost 
I the  grasp  of  safety. 

j)es  were  still  entertained  that  some,  if  not  all,  had  eg- 
in  the  boats.  Our  own  were  hoisted  out,  and  having 
I the  supposed  spot,  were  immediately  despatched. 
|iormi^  dawned  in  magnificence  and  splendour,  the  sun 
glorious  majesty,  but  bis  earliest  beams  glanced  oji  a 
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scattered  wreck,  that  told  a tale  of  death.  The  boats  were 
actively  employed  in  passing  to  and  fro,  but  no  appearance 
of  a human  being  could  be  discerned.  The  launch  w^as  dis- 
covered bottom  upwards,  and  anotlier  boat  broken  noarly  in 
two.  The  truth  was  soon  disclosed,  for  the  name  Atlas  on 
the  stern  of  the  launch  informed  us  that  nearly  two  hundred 
victims  had  perished  in  the  deep.  How  the  catastrophe  had 
happened  could  only  be  matter  of  conjecture. 

One  of  our  boats  fell  in  with  some  spars,  which  were  lashed 
together,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  floating  raft,  and,  on  turning 
them  over,  a scene  presented  itself  that  fllled  every  soul  with 
anguish.  A young  female,  apparently  about  twenty-two, 
with  an  infant  fastened  round  her  body,  had  been  secured  to 
the  timber — perhaps  the  last  sad>  ofltice  of  a tender  husband, 
who,  in  the  affectionate  solicitude  of  his  heart,  had  vainly 
hoped  to  rescue  them  from  death.  They  were  taken  on  board 
the  frigate,  sewed  up  in  a hammock,  and  again  consigned  to 
that  element,  at  once  their  destruction  and  their  grave. 

One  other  ship  was  still  missing : what  become  of  her  I 
never  heard  ; but  after  waiting  a proper  time,  we  pursued  our 
way  to  the  island  of  St.  Jago,  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

A succession  of  fine  weather  soon  deadened  the  remem- 
brance of  the  past,  and  by  the  time  of  our  reaching  the  Cape 
De  Verde,  the  “red  flag  at  the  fore”  had  once  more  gained 
the  ascendency.  The  novelties  which  presented  themselves 
at  Port  Praya,  the  oranges,  the  cocoa  nuts,  and,  above  all, 
the  monkeys  sporting  in  their  native  cunning,  unrestrained, 
among  the  green  foliage,  were  delightful:  whilst  the  waters 
in  the  bay  were  so  clear  and  transparent,  that  the  fish  could 
be  distinctly  seen  at  the  depth  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
swimming  above  the  silver  sand  that  covered  the  bottom. 

Having  refitted,  and  watered,  the  anchor  was  once  more 
weighed,  and  we  again  directed  our  course  to  the  place  of 
destination.  At  the  latitude  appointed  we  parted  from  our 
convoy,  and  then  were  left  alone.  Days,  weeks,  passed  on, 
and  no  sail  ever  appeared  in  sight  to  change  the  dull  mono- 
tony. It  was  still  the  same  unvaried  scene  of  sky  and  ocean, 
and  not  unfrequently  severe  and  boisterous  weather.  At  the 
end  of  five  weeks,  we  were  gratified  by  the  sight  of  a sail 
steering  towards  us,  and  in  a few  hours  had  retaken  a fine  In- 
diaman,  prize  to  a French  frigate.  No  time  was  lost  in  secur- 
ing her,  but  the  irreparable  devastation  among  our  crew, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  our  recapture  to  Ma- 
dras ; and  thither  we  hastened. 

We  remained  three  years  in  the  East  Indies,  without  any- 
thing material  occurring,  and  then  the  cry  was — “ Huzza  for 
old  England  !”  But  it  would  be  an  endless  task  were  I to 
enumerate  all  my  adventures,  perilous  and  humorous,  and 
sometimes  a combination  of  both,  in  my  endeavours  to  attain 
to  the  “red  flag  at  the  fore.’’  Before  my  six  years  had  expired, 
I had  been  in  seven  different  engagements,  received  three 
wounds  (one  of  them  severe),  been  once  shipwrecked,  and 
once  taken  prisoner,  but  escaped.  Storms  I had  weathered 
many;  had  visited  the  coast  of  Africa,  South  America,  and 
New  South  Wales;  but  still  I endured  every  thing  for  the 
sake  of  the  “ red  flag  at  the  fore.” 

At  the  expiration  of  six  years,  I passed  my  examination  as 
lieutenant,  and  received  my  certificate  of  qualification,  which, 
after  waiting  a modest  time,  I forwarded  with  a memorial 
to  my  patron,  who  had  been  elevated  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
His  answer  was,  that  “ things  were  materially  changed  since 
I first  went  to  sea ; the  same  individuals  were  not  now  in 
office,  and  he  much  questioned  whether  he  could  obtain  my 
promotion  ; indeed,  he  hinted  that  it  would  be  better  for  me 
to  quit  the  service  and  apply  myself  to  some  other  profession.” 

I cannot  describe  my  disappointment  and  vexation.  Through 
the  representations  of  this  man,  I had  given  up  the  sw’eets  of 
childhood,  to  endure  the  severest  hardships  and  privations. 

I had  toiled  unflinchingly  in  my  duty  ; I had  fought  the  bat- 
tles of  my  country,  and  could  show  my  honourable  scars,  and 
thus  to  have  the  “red  flag  at  the  fore”  torn  down  by  the  hand 
I expected  to  raise  me ! — my  pride  and  every  feeling  of  my' 
heart  revolted  against  it ; I was  determined  to  persevere. 

Other  six  years  passed  away,  in  which  I was  a partaker  in 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  war,  when 
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I was  honoured  with  a lieutenant’s  commission.  But  even 
then  it  was  not  gained  by  any  desperate  act  of  valour,  or  by 
those  feats  which  are  dear  and  precious  to  every  British 
sailor’s  heart;  but  simply  by  obtaining  (through  the  present 
of  a handsome  Cachemire  shawl)  the  interest  of  a fine  lady 
highly  esteemed  by  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  How- 
ever, I got  the  white  lapelles,  and  that  was,  as  Moriarty 
observed,  *‘the  first  step  up  the  ratlines”  towards  the  ‘‘red 
flag  at  the  fore.” 

After  this,  things  went  on  tolerably  ill,  among  some  sharp 
fighting,  and  many  hard  knocks.  My  poor  mother  slipt  her 
cable  for  the  blessed  haven  of  eternal  rest.  My  sister  got 
married  to  a pirate,  who  plundered  my  father’s  property,  and 
then  cast  her  adrift  upon  the  world.  The  old  gentleman’s 
grey  hairs  were  brought  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ; my  sis- 
ter’s coffin  was  soon  placed  upon  his  breast,  and  I was  left 
d.0SOlRti©* 

Still  the  “ red  flag  at  the  fore,”  like  a will-o’-the-wisp, lured 
me  on.  I conducted  one  of  the  fire  ships  at  Lord  Cochrane’s 
attack  upon  the  French  fleet  in  Basque  Eoads ; had  the  com- 
mand of  a gun-boat  at  the  storming  of  St.  Sebastian  ; and 
was  with  the  army  at  the  sortie  from  Bayonne,  in  which  I 
got  a crack  upon  the  head — not  big  enough  to  jump  in,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  set  my  brains  spinning  for  a month.  I com- 
manded a fast-sailing  schooner,  charged  with  despatches  for 
Lord  Wellington,  when  he  was  expected  to  occupy  Bordeaux, 
and  entered  the  Garonne  in  the  dea,d  of  the  night,  lighted  on 
my  way  by  the  flames  of  a French  eighty  gun  ship,  which 
had  been  set  on  fire  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  ; and  having  anchored  in  a secure  position,  left 
my  vessel  in  a four-oared  boat,  passed  the  batteries  undis- 
covered, and  executed  my  orders,  as  the  brave  marshal  stood 
in  the  great  square,  with  white  flags  and  beauty  greeting  his 
arrival. 

Peace  came  : Bonaparte  was  elbowed  off  to  Elba  ; and 
the  ‘‘red  flag  at  the  fore’’  was  as  far  off  as  ever.  My  vessel 
was  paid  off,  and  after  many  years  activity,  I entered  upon  a 
life  of  indolence.  But,  as  Dr.  W^atts  wisely  observes  in  one 
of  those  liymns  which  I was  compelled  to  learn  at  school, 
when  a child — 


“ Satan  finds  some  mischief  still. 
For  idle  hands  to  do 


so  I e’en  got  married.  The  fair  lady  (she  is  now  peep- 
ing over  my  shoulder)  attracted  my  attention  at  church,  by 
the  broad  and  bright  red  ribbons  that  graced  the  front  of  her 
bonnet.  They  reminded  me  of  the  “ red  flag  at  the  fore,” 
and  an  inglorious  sigh  escaped  me.  Now,  everybody  knows 
that  a sigh  is  the  beginning  of  love.  Well,  to  make  short  of  it, 
I got  married;  but  no  sooner  had  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba 
than  I was  again  at  my  duty.  I was  sent  by  Sir  Pulteney 
Malcolm,  then  naval  commander-in-chief  at  Ostend,  Avith  a 
party  of  seamen  to  man  the  great  guns  in  the  army  under  Lord 
Wellington,  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  and  the  “ red  flag  at  the 
fore”  once  more  opened  to  my  view.  It  Avas  on  the  very  morn- 
ing of  the  decisive  battle,  that,  between  Brussels  and  Bruges,  I 
met  the  first  detachment  of  prisoners  coming  doAvn,  and  Avas 
ordered  to  take  charge  of  them  to  O stend.  Tliere  were  about 
tAvo  thousand  officers  and  men,  most  of  them  Avounded,  and 
without  a single  application  or  dressing  to  the  mangled  parts; 
yet  their  devotion  to  Napoleon  Avas  unabated;  and  with  their 
stiffened  limbs,  sore  with  laceration,  and  their  bodies  gashed 
and  scored  with  sabre  cuts,  they  still  shouted  “Vivel’Em- 
pereur.” 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  ended  the  war;  Bonaparte  Avas  des- 
patched to  St.  Helena,  and  all  prospects  of  promotion  are 
over.  My  noble  patron  has  accomplished  the  number  of  his 
days,  and  no  “ red  flag  at  the  fore”  will  ever  fall  to  my  lot, 
unless,  indeed,  I include  a certain  Bardolphian  tinge  to  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  my  face,  Avhich  has  been  “ red  at  the 
ford’  for  some  years  past;  but  except  the  half-pay  of  a lieu- 
tenant, a small  remnant  of  prize-money,  and  a Avife  and  seven 
children,  I am  as  poor  as  a churchwarden’s  charity-box. 


LOSS  OF  H.  M.  S.  PHCENIX. 


My  Dear  Madam, — I am  now  going  to  give  you  an  account 
of  our  last  cruise  in  the  Phcenix ; and  must  premise  that  should* 
any  one  see  it  besides  yourself,  they  must  put  this  construction' 
on  it — “ That  it  was  originally  intended  for  the  eyes  of  k mo-| 
ther,  and  a mother  only,”  as  upon  that  supposition  my  feel- 
ings may  perhaps  be  tolerated.  You  will  also  meet  with  a 
number  of  sea  terms,  which,  if  you  don’t  understand,  Avhy  I 
cannot  help  you,  as  I am  unable  to  give  a sea  description  inj 
any  other  words. 

To  begin  then  : — On  the  2nd  of  August,  1780,  we  weighed, i ® 
and  sailed  from  Port  Royal,  bound  for  Pensacola : having  two^  ir 
store  ships  under  convoy,  which  we  were  to  see  safe  in  ; and 
then  cruise  off  the  Havannah,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for 
six  weeks.  In  a few  days  we  made  the  two  sandy  islands, 
that  look  as  if  they  had  just  risen  out  of  the  sea,  or  fallen  from 
the  sky  ; inhabited,  nevertheless,  by  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred English,  who  get  their  bread  by  catching  turtle  and  par:j 
rots,  and  raising  vegetables  ; which  they  exchange  with  ships 
that  pass,  for  clothing  and  a few  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  as  rum; 
&c.  About  the  12th,  we  arrived  at  Pensacola,  without  any- 
thing remarkable  happening,  except  our  getting  a vast  quan- 
tity of  fish,  sharks,  dolphins,  and  bonetos.  On  the  13th  sailed 
singly,  and,  on  the  14tb  had  a very  heavy  gale  of  wind  at 
north,  right  off  the  land;  so  that  Ave  soon  left  that  sweet' 
place,  Pensacola,  a distance  astern.  We  then  looked  into  the 
Havannah,  saw  a number  of  ships  there,  and  knowing  that 
some  of  them  were  bound  round  the  bay,  we  cruised  in  their 
track:  a fortnight,  however,  passed,  and  not  a single 
hove  in  sight  to  cheer  our  spirits.  We  then  took  a turn  or 
two  round  the  gulf,  but  not  near  enough  to  be  seen  from  the 
shore.  Vera  Cruz  we  expected  would  have  made  us  happy, 
but  the  same  luck  still  continued  ; day  following  day,  and  no 
sail.  The  dollar  bag  began  to  grow  a little  bulky,  for  everyj 
one  had  lost  tAvo  or  three  times,  and  no  one  had  won : this 
was  a small  gambling  party  entered  into  by  Sir  Hyde  and 
ourselves;  every  one  put  a dollar  into  a bag,  and  fixed  on  a 
day  when  we  should  see  a sail ; but  no  two  persons  were  to 
name  the  same  day,  and  whoever  guessed  right  first  had  the 
bag.  We  were  now  tired  of  our  situation,  and  glad  the  cruise 
was  almost  out,  for  we  found  the  navigation  very  dangerous, 
owing  to  unaccountable  currents  ; so  shaped  our  course  for 
Cape  Antonio  : the  next  day  the  men  at  the  mast-head,  at 
about  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  called  out,  “ A sail  upon 
the  weather-bow! — Ha,  ha!  Mr.  Spaniard,  I think  we  have ’h 
you  at  last.  Turn  all  hands  ! make  sail ! all  hands  give  chase!” 
There  was  hardly  any  occasion  for  that,  for  the  sound  of  a 
sail  being  in  sight,  flew  like  wildfire  through  the  ship,  and 
every  sail  was  set  in  an  instant,  almost  before  the  orders 
were  given.  A lieutenant  at  the  mast-head  with  a spy-glass 
— “ What  is  she  ?”  “A  large  ship  studding  athwart  right  be- 
fore the  wind  ; p-o-r-t ; keep  her  away  ; set  the  studding- 
sails  ready!”  Up  comes  the  little  doctor,  rubbing  his  hands 
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“ Ha,  ha  ! I have  won  the  bag.”  “ The  devil  take  you  and  the 
bag  ; look,  what’s  a-head  will  fill  all  our  bags.”  Mast-head 


again.  “ Two  more  sail  on  the  larboard  beam.”  “Archer,  go  up 
and  see  what  you  can  make  of  them.”  “ Upon  deck  there  ; 1 
see  a whole  fleet,  upwards  of  twenty  sail  coming  right  before 
the  wind.  Confound  the  luck  of  it,  this  is  some  convoy  or 
other,  but  we  must  try  if  we  can’t  pick  some  of  them  out. 
Haul  down  the  studding-sails.  Luff,  bring  her  to  the  wind. 
Let  us  see  what  we  can  make  of  them.”  About  five  we  got 
pretty  near  them,  and  found  them  to  be  twenty-six  sail 
of  Spanish  merchantmen  under  convoy  of  three  line-ot- 
battle  ships,  one  of  which  chased  us  ; but  when  she  founa 
we  were  playing  with  her  (for  the  old  Phoenix  had  heels), 
she  left  chase,  and  joined  the  convoy  ; which  they  drew  up 
into  a lump,  and  placed  themselves  at  the  outside  of,  but  we 
still  kept  smelling  about  till  after  dark.  Oh,  for  the  HL^ctor>  a 
the  Albion,  and  a frigate,  and  we  should  take  the  whole  flee 
and  convoy,  worth  some  millions.  About  eight  o’clock,  per- 
ceived  three  sail  at  some  distance  from  the  fleet ; hashed  m 
between  them  and  gave  chase,  and  was  happy  to  find  th®? 
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iteered  from  the  fleet, — about  twelve  came  up  with  a large 
hip  of  twenty-six  guns.  “ Archer!  every  man  to  his  quar- 
ers ; run  the  lower  deck’s  guns  out ; and  light  the  ship  up  ; 
how  this  fellow  our  force  ; it  may  prevent  his  firing  into  us, 
nd  killing  a man  or  two.” — No  sooner  said  than  done.  “ Hoa, 
tie  ship  ahoy  ! lower  all  your  sails,  and  bring  to  instantly,  or 
11  sink  you.”  Clatter,  clatter,  went  the  blocks,  and  away  flew  all 
leir  sails  in  proper  confusion.  “ What  ship  is  this  ?”  “ The 

oily.”  “ Whence  come  you  ?”  “ From  Jamaica.”  “ Where 
•e  you  bound?”  “ To  New  York.”  “ What  ship  is  that  ?” 
The  Phoenix !”  Huzza  three  times  by  their  whole  ship’s 
mpany.  An  old  grum  fellow  of  a sailor  standing  close  by 
ig — Oh,  d — n your  three  cheers,  we  took  you  to  be  some- 
ing  else.”  Upon  examination  we  found  it  to  be  as  he  re- 
rted,  and  that  they  had  fallen  in  with  the  Spanish  fleet  that 


morning,  and  were  chased  the  whole  day,  and  that  nothing 
saved  them  but  our  stepping  in  between;  for  the  Spaniards 
took  us  for  three  consorts,  and  they,  for  a Spanish  frigate,  till 
we  hailed  them;  the  other  vessels  in  company  were  likewise 
bound  to  New  York.  Thus  was  I,  from  being  worth  thou- 
sands in  idea,  reduced  to  the  old  4s.  6d.  a day  again;  for 
the  little  doctor  made  the  most  prize-money  of  us  all  that  day, 
by  winning  the  bag,  which  contained  between  thirty  and 
forty  doUars ; but  this  is  nothing  to  what  we  sailors  some- 
times undergo. 

After  parting  company,  we  steered  S.S.R  to  go  round  Anto- 
nio, and  so  to  Jamaica  (our  cruise  being  out),  with  our  fingers 
in  our  mouths,  and  all  as  green  os  you  please.  It  happened  to 
be  my  middle  watch,  and  about  three  o’clock,  when  a man 
upon  the  forecastle  bawls  out,  “ Breakers  a-head,  and  land 


'the  lee-bow 1 looked  out,  and  ’twas  so,  sure  enough, 
idy  about ! put  the  helm  down  ! — Helm-a-lee  !” — Sir 
hearing  me  put  the  ship  about,  jumped  upon  deck, 
her,  what’s  the  matter  ? you  are  putting  the  ship  about 
'^iflut  my  orders.”  “ Sir,  ’tis  time  to  go  about,  the  ship  is 
t ashore,  there’s  the  land.”— “ Good  God  ! so  it  is — Will 
lip  stay  ?”  “ Yes,  sir,  I believe  she  will,  if  we  don’t  make 

onfusion — she’s  all  aback — forward  now.” — “ Well,”  says 
work  the  ship,  I will  not  speak  a single  word.”  The  ship 
very  well.  “Then  heave  the  lead  ! see  what  water  we 
“ Three  fathom.” — “ Keep  the  ship  away  ! W.N.W.,” 
the  mark  three.” — “ This  won’t  do,  Arclier.”  “ No,  sir, 
wc«,d  better  haul  more  to  the  nortliward;  we  came  S.S.E., 
anilid  better  steer  N.N.W.”  “ Steady,  and  a quarter  three.” 
Ii  may  do,  we  deepen  a little.”  “ By  the  deep  four.” 
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“ Very  well,  my  lad,  heave  quick.”  “ Five  fathom  !”  “ That’s 
a fine  fellow;  another  cast  nimbly.”  “ Quarter  less  eight.” 
“ That  will  do,  come  we  shall  get  clear  by  and  bye.”  “ Mark 
under  water  five.”  “ Wliat’s  that  ?”  “ Only  five  fathom, 

sir.”  “Turn  all  hands  up,  bring  the  ship  to  an  anchor.” 
“ All  hands  bring  the  ship  to  an  anchor,  boy  !”  “ Are  the 
anchors  clear  ?”  “ In  a moment,  sir.”  “ All  clear.”  “ What 

water  have  you  in  the  chains,  now  ?”  “ Eight  half  nine.” 

“ Keep  fast  tlie  anchors  till  I call  to  you.”  “ Aye,  aye,  sir, 
all  fast  ?”  “ I have  no  ground  with  tliis  line.”  “ How  many 
fathom  have  you  out?  pass  along  the  deep  sea  line.”  “Aye, 
aye,  sir.”  “ Come  arc  you  all  ready  ?”  “ All  ready,  sir,” 
“ Heave  away,  watch  ! watch  ! bear  away,  veer  away;  no 
ground,  sir,  within  a hundred  fathom.”  “ That’s  clever  ! come, 
Madame  Phoenix,  there  is  another  squeak  in  you  yet — all  down 
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but  tlie  watch — secure  the  anchors  again — heave  the  main  top- 
sail to  the  mast;  half,  and  bring  her  to  the  'wind.” 

You  see,  madam,  I told  you,  you  should  have  a little  sea  jar- 
gon: if  you  can  understand  half  of  what  has  already  been  said, 

I wonder  at  it,  though  it  is  nothing  to  what  is  to  come  yet, 
when  the  old  hurricane  begins.  As  soon  as  the  ship  was  a 
little  to  rights,  and  all  quiet  again,  Sir  Hyde  came  to  me,- and 
taking  my  hand  in  the  most  friendly  manner — “ Archer  (and 
tears  almost  starting  from  his  eyes),  we  ought  ail  to  be  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and,  may  be,  ourselves 
and  lives.  I am  particularly  so,-  nothing,  but  that  instanta- 
neous presence  of  mind  and  calmness',  saved  her;  another  ship’s 
length,  and  we  were  fast  ashore;  had  you  been  the  least  diffi- 
dent, or  had  made  the  least  confusion,  so  as  the  ship  would  have 
baulk’d  in  her  staySj  She  must  have  been  ine'ntably  lost”  “ Sir, 
you  are  very  good,  but  I have  done  nothing  that  I suppose  any 
body  else  would  not  have  done  in  the  same  situation.  I did  not 
turn  all  the  hands  up,  knowing  the  watch  were  well  able  to 
work  the  ship ; besides,  had  it  spread  immediately  about  the  ' 
ship,  that  she  was  almost  ashore,,  it  might  have  created  a con- 
fusion that  was  better  avoided.”  “ Well,”  says  he,  “ ’tis  well  j 
indeed.”  At  daylight  we  found  that  the  current  had  set  us  i 
between  the  CoUadera’s  rocks  and  Cape  Antonio,  and  that  we  | 
could  not  have  got  out  any  other  way  than  what  we  did  ; there  | 
was  a chance,  but  Providence  is  the  best  pilot.  We  had  sunset'  | 
that  day  twenty  leagues  to  the  S.E.  of  our  reckoning,  by  the  ' 
current.  i 

After  getting  clear  of  this  scrape  we  thought  om’selves  well 
off,  and  made  sail  for  Jamaica,  but  misfortune  seemed  to  follow 
misfortune.  The  next  night,  my  watch  upon  deck  too,  we 
were  taken  with  a squall,  like  an  hurricane  while  it  lasted;  for 
though  I thought  I saw  it  coming,  and  was  prepared,  for  it; 
yet,  when  it  took  the  sliip,  it  roared  and  laid  her-  down  so,  that 
I thought  she  would  never  get  up  again.  However,  by  keeping 
her  away,  and  clewing  up  everything,  she  righted.  The  re- 
mainder of  tlie  night  we  had  very  heavy  squalls,  and  in  the 
morning  found  the  main-mast  sprung  half  way  through : one 
hundred'  and  twenty  leagues  to  the  leeward  of  Jamaica,,  the 
hurricane  months-  coming  on,  and  the  head  of  the  mainmast 
almost  ofi;  and’  at  short  allowance;  Avell,  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  The  main-mast  -was  well  fished;  but  we  were 
obliged' to  be  very  tender  of  carrying  saiL  Nothing  remark- 
able happened-  afterwards  for  ten  days,  when  we  chased  a 
Yankee  man-of-warfor  six  hours,  but  could  not  get  near  enough 
to  her  before  it  was  dark,  to  keep  sight  of  her;  so  that  we 
lost  her  for  want  of  being  able  to  carry  any  sail  on  the  main- 
mast. In  about  twelve  days  more  we  made  the  Island  of 
Jamaica;,  having  weathered  all  the  squalls,  and  put  into  Mon- 
tego bay  for  water;,  so  that  we  had  a strong  party  for  kicking 
up  a duet  on  shore,  having  found  three  men-of- war  lying  there. 
Dancing,  &c.  &c.,  till  two  o’clock  every  morning;  little  think- 
ing what  was- to  happen  in  four  days’  time;  for  out  of  the  four 
men-of-war^  that  were  there,,  not  one  of  them  was  in  being 
at  that  time,  and  not  a soul  of  them  alive  but  what  was  left  of 
our  crew;  and  many  of  the  houses  where  we  had  been  so  merry 
were  so  completely  destroyed,  that  hardly  a vestige  remained  to 
mark  where  they  stood.  Thy  "works  are  wonderful,  O God  I 
praised  be  thy  holy  name  ! 

September  the  30th,  weighed;  bound  for  Port  Royal,  round 
the  eastward  of  the  island;  the  Barbadoes  and  Yictor  had 
sailed  the  day  before,  and  the  Scarboro’  was  to  sail  the' next. 
Moderate  weather  until  October  2nd.  Spoke  to  the  Barba- 
does off  Port  Antonio  in  the  evenings — at  eleven  at  night  it 
began  to  snuffle,  'with  a monstrous  heavy  appearance  from  the 
eastward, — close  r-eefed  the  top-sails.  Sir  Hyde  sent  forme — 
“ What  sort  of  weather  have  we,  Archer?”  “ It  blows  a little, 
and  has  a very  ugly  look : if  we  were  in  any  other  country 
but  this,  I should  say  we  were  going  to  have  a.  gale  of  wind.” 
“Aye  it  looks  so  very  often  here,,  when  there  is  no  wind  at  all; 
however,  don’t  hoist  the  top-sails  till,  it  clears  a little,  there  is 
no  trusting  any  country.”  At  twelve  I was  relieved-,  the  wea- 
ther had  the  sa,me  grum  look:  however  they  made  sail  upon 
her,  but  we  had  a very  dirty  night.  At  eight  in  the  morning 
I came  up  again,  found  it  blowing  hard  from  the  E.N.E.,  ^vitii 
close  reefed  top-sails  upon-  the'  ship,  heavy  squalls  at  times. 


Sir  Hyde  came  upon  deck;  “Well  Archer,  what  do  you  think 
of  it?”  “ Ob,  sir,  its  011I3'-  a touch  of  the  times,  we  shall  have 
an  observation  at  twelve  o’clock,  the  clouds  are  beginning  to 
break,  it  will  clear  up  at  noon,  or  else— blo'w  very  hard  after- 
wards.”  “I  wish  it  would  clear  up,  but  I doubt  it  much:  iT. 
was  once  in  a hurricane  in  the  East  Indies;  and  the  beginning,!., 
of  it  had  much  the  same  appearance  as  this.  So  take  in  the  | 
top- sails;  we  have  plenty  of  sea  room.’*'  At  t'vrelve  the  gale  in- 1 
creasing  still,  we  wore  ship  to  keep  as  near  mid-channel,  he-  % 


tVeen  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  as  possible;  at  one  the  gale  increas- 1 
ing  still;  at  two;  harder  yet:  it  still  blows  harder!  reefed  the- 


eourses;  and  furled  them;  brought  to  under  a fold  mizeu-stay 
sail,  head  to  the  northward,  In  the  evening,  no  sign  of  wea-  L 
fher  taking  off,  but  every  appearance  of  increasing,  prepared^ 
for  a proper  gale  of  wind;  secured  all  the  sails  with  spare  gas -I 
kets;  good  rolling  tackles  upon  the  yards,  spanned  the  booms;  i 
saw  the  boats  all  made  fast;  new  lashed  the  guns;  doubled L 
breech’d  the  lower  deckers ; saw  that  the  carpenters  had  tlie  |l, 
tarpaulins  and  hattins  all  ready  for  hatchways : got  the  top- " 


gallant-mast  down  upon  the  deck ; jib-boom  and  sprit-saU-I 


yard  fore  and  aft;  in  fact,  everything  we  could  think  of  to 


make  a snug  ship. 

The  poor  devils  of  birds'  now  began  to  find  the  uproar  in  j. 
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the  elements,  for  numbers^  came  on  board  of  us,  both  of  sea 
and  land  kinds  ; some  k took  notice  of,  which  happening  to  jjn 
bs  to  leeward,  turned  to  'Windward  like  a ship,  tack  and  tack;|  i 
for  they  could’  not  fly  against  it,  and  when  they  have  come 
over  the  ship,  dash  themselves  down  on  the  deck,  and  never' 
attempt  to  stir  till  picked  up  ; and  when  let  go  again,  would 
not  leave  the  ship,  but  endfeavour  to  hide-  themBelves  from 
the  wind._  At  eight  o’clock,  a hurricane  ! the  sea  roari^, 
but  the  wind  still  steady  to  a point ; did  not  ship  a spooum  r 
of  water.  However,  got  the  hatchways  all  secured-,  expecting 
what  would  Be  the  consequence'  should  the  wind  shift: 
placed  the  carpenters  by  ttie  mainmast  with  broad  axes, 
knowing  from-  experience  that  at  the  moment  you  may  'want 
to  cut  it  away  to  save  the  ship,. an  axe  may  not  be  found. 
Went  to  supper ; bread,  cheese  and  port.  The  purser  fright- 
ened- out  of  his  wits  about  his  bread:  Bags  ; the  two  marine 
officers  as  white  as'  sheets,  not  understanding  the  ship’s 
working  so  much,  and  the  noise  of  the  lower-deck  guns— 
which  by  this  time  made  a pretty  screeGhiog,)  to  people  not 
used  to  it,  ic  seemed  as  if  the  whole  ship’s  side  was  going  atj^ 
each  roil.  Wooden;  our  carpenter,  was  ail  this  time  smoking 
his  pipe  and  laughing  at  tlie  doctor  ; the  second  lieutenanti“ 
upon  deck,  the  third  in  his  hammock.  At  ten  o’clock  I 


thought  to  get  a little  sleep  ^ came  to  look  into  my  cot;.it 
was  full  of  water,  for  every  seam,-  by  the  straining  of  the  - 
ship,  had  begun'  to  leak ; stretched  myself  therefore  upon  deck  n 
between  two  chests,  and  left  orders- to  be’ called  should  the  i? 
least  thing  happen.  At  twelve,  a midshipman  came  to  me : a 
“ Mr.  Archer,  we  are  just  going  to  wear  ship,.siT.”  “ Oh,  very  i 
well,  I’ll  be  up  directly  ; wbat  s-ort  of  weather  have  you  got?”  s( 
“It  blows  a hurricane.”  Went  upon  deck,  found  Sir  Hyde  f 
there  !.  “It  blows  — ’d  hard;  Archer.’’  “ It  does  indeed;  sir.iil 
I don’t  know  that  I ever  remember  its  blowing  so  hard  beji 
fore,  but  the  ship  makes  a very  good  weather  of  it  upon  thir  n 
tack,  as  she  hows  the  sea ; but  we  must  wear  her,  as  the  ’vvind  to 
has- shifted  to  the  S.E.  and  we  are  drawing  right  upon  Cuba;  fc 
so  do  yen  go  forward  and  have  some  hands  stand  by  ; loose  i 
the  leeyard-arm  of  the  foresail,  and  when  she  is  right  before  |i 
the'  wind,  whip  the  clue  garnet  close  up  and  roll  the  sail  up.’’  | 
“ Sir,  there  is  no  canvass  can  stand  against  this  a moment; if ifc 
we  attempt  to  loose  him,  he’ll  fly  into  ribands  in  a moment, 
and  we  may  loose  three  or  four  of  our  people  ; she’ll  wear  , 
by  manning  the  fore  shrouds.”  “ No,  I don’t  think  she  will.”** 
“ I’ll  answer  for  it,  sir ; I have  seen  it  tried  several  times  on  . 
the  coast  of  America  with  success.”  “ Well,  try  it ; if  she.p 
does  not  wear,  we  can  only  loose  the  fore-sail  afterwards.’  | 
This  was  a great  condescension  from  such  a man  as  Sir  Hyde.| 
Ho’wever,  by  sending  about  two  hundred  j>eople  into  tke  [ 
fore-rigging,  after  a hard  struggle  she  wore  ; found  she  did  | 
not  make  so  good  weather  on  this  tack  as  the  other,  for  as  the 
sea  began  to  run  across,  she  had  not  time  to  rise  from  one  sea  ^ 
before  another  lashed  against  her.  Began  to  think  we  should  ^ 
i lose  oar  masts,  as  the  ship  lay  very  much  along,  by  the  pres- 
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ire  of  the  wind  constantly  upon  the  yards  and  masts  alone  ; 
»^r  the  poor  mizen-staysail  had  gone  in  shreds  long  hefbrei 
id  the  sails  began  to  fly  from  the  yards  through  the  gaskets 
to  coach  whips.  My  God  ! to  think  thah  the  wind  could 
ive  such  force. 

Sir  Hyde  now  sent  to  see  what  was  the  matter  between  decks, 
there  was  a good  deal  of  noise.  As  soon  as  I went  below,  one 
the  marine  officers  calls  out,  “ Good  God!  Mr.  Archer,  wo 
3 sinking;  the  water  is  up  to  the  bottom  of  my  cot.”  “ Poh; 
h,  as  long  as  it  is  not  over  your  mouth,  you  are  well  off; 
lat  the  devil  do  you  make  this  noise  for?”  I found  there  was 
ne  water  between  decks,  but  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at;  scut- 
the  deck,  and  let  it  run  into  the  well;  found  she  made  a 
at  deal  of  water  through'  the  sides  and  decks;,  turned  the 
tch  below  to  the  pumps,  though  only  two  feet  of  water  in 
well;  but  expected  to  be  kept  constantly  at  work  now,  as 
ship  laboured  much,  with  hardly  a-  part  of  her  above 
er,  but  the  quarter-deck,  and  that  but  seldom.  “ Gome, 
op  away,  my  boys : carpenters,  get  the  weather  chain  pump 
jed.”  “ All  ready;  sir.”  “ Then  man  it,  and  keep  both 
aps  going.”  At  two  o’clock  the  chain-pump  was  choked: 
the  carpenters  at  work  to  clear  it;  the  two  head  pumps 
rork  upon  deck ; the  sliip  gained  upon  us  while  our  chain- 
ips  were  idle;  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  they  were  at  work 
n,  and  we  began  to  gain  upon  Tier.  'While  I was  standing 
he  pumps,  cheering  the  people,  the  carpenter’s  mate  came 
ling  to  me  with  a face  as  long,  as  my  arm — “ Oh,  sir,  the 
has  sprung  a leak  in  the  gunner’s  room.”  “ Go  then  and 
;he  carpenter  to  come  to  me,  but  don’t  speak  a word  to  any 
Else.  Mr.  Goodinoh,  I am  told  there  is  a leak  in  the  gun- 
. room;  go  and  see  what  is  the  matter,  but  don’t  alarm  any- 
, and  come  and  make  your  report  privately  to  me.”  A 
after  this  he  returned:  “ Sir,  tliere’s  nothing  there,  ’tis 
the  water  washing  up  between  the  timbers;  that  this  booby 
akeu  for  a leak.”  “ Oh,  very  well,  go  upon  deck,  and  see 
u can  keep  any  of  the  water  from  washing  down  below.” 

, I have  had  four  people  constantly  keeping  the  hatchways* 
•e,  but  there  is  such  a weight  of  water  upon  deck,  that  no- 
can bear  it  when  the  ship  roils.”  Shortly  afterwards  the 
er  came  to  me;  “ IMr.  Archer,  I should  be  glad  if  you 
1 step  this  way  into  the  magazine  for  a moment.”  I 
ht  somed — d thing  was  the  matter,  and  ran  directly: 


th 

' U,  what’s  the  matter  here?”  “ The  ground  tier  of  powder 
iled:  and  I want  to  show  you  that  it  is  not  out  of  care- 
. es  !ss  in  me  in  stowing  it,  for  no  pov/der  in  the  world  could 
!.ie  tter  stowed.  Now,  sir,  what  am  I to  do?  if  you  douT* 
to  Sir  Hyde  he  will  be  angry  with  me.”  I could  not  but 
to  see  how  easy  he  took  the  danger  of  the  ship;  and  said 
.,  “Let  us  shake  off  this  gale  of  wind  first,  and  talk  of  the 
ged  powder  afterwards.”  At  four  we  had  gained  upon  the 
little,  and  I went  upon  deck,  it  being  my  watch.  The 
pei^l  lieutenant  relieved  me  at  the  pumps.  "Who  can  attempt 
“ ?cribe  the  appearance  of  things  upon  deck?  If  I was  to 
for  ever,  I could  not  give  you  an  idea  of  it — a total  dark- 
11  above — the  sea  on  fire^ — running,  as  it  were,  in  Alps,  or 
ofTeneriffe;  mountains  are  too  eommon  an  idea:  the 
•oaring  louder  than  thunder  (absolutely  no  flight  of  ima- 
Dn);  the  whole  made  more  terrible,  if  possible,  by  a very 
mon  kind  of  blue  lightning.  The  poor  sliii)  very  much 
d,  yet  doing  what  she  could;  shaking  her  sides,  and 
ng  at  every  stroke.  Sir  Hyde  upon  deck  lashed  to  wind- 
I soon  lashed  myself  alongside  of  him,  and  told  him 
nation  of  things  below;  the  ship  not  making  more  water 
light  be  expected  with  such  weather;  that  “I  was  only 
of  a gun  breaking  loose.”  “ I am  not  in  the  least  afraid 
t:  I have  commanded  her  for  six  years,  and  have  had 
a gale  of  wind  in  her;  so  that  her  iron  work  is  pretty 
ied,  which  always  gives  way  first — hold  fast,  tiiat  was  an 
ea;  we  must  lower  the  lower  yards,  I believe;  Archer; 
p is  much  pressed.”  “ If  we  attempt  it,  sir,  we  shall  lose 
'or  a man  aloft  can  do  nothing;  besides,  their  being  down 
ic  ship  very  little;  the  mainmast  is  a sprung  mast;  I wish 
overboard  without  carrying  anything  else  along  with  it; 
it  can  soon  be  done,  the  gale  cannot  last  for  ever,  ’twill 
Ic  daylight  now.”  Found  by  the  miister’s  watoh  it  was 
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five  0 clock,. though  but  a little  after  four  by  ours;  glad  it  was 
so  near  daylight,  and  looked  for  it  with  much  anxiety.  Cuba, 
thou  art  much  in  our  way!  another  ugly  sea:  sent  a midslii])- 
man  to  bring  news  from  the  pumps;  the  ship  was  gaining  on 
them  very  much,  for  they  had  broke  one  of  their  chains,  but 
’twas  almost  mended  agaim  News  from  the  pump  ao-ain  she 
still  gains!  a heavy  lee!  Back  water  from  leeward  lialf  way 
up  the  quarter-deck,  filled  one  of  the  cutters  upon,  the 
booms  and  tore  her  all  tO'  pieces;  the  ship  lying  almost  upon 
her  beam-ends,  and  not  attempting  to  right  again.  Word  from, 
below  that  the  ship  still  gained  on  them,  as  they  could  not 
staud  to  the  purdps,  she  lay  so  much  along.  Said  to  Sir  Hyde, 
“This  is  no  time,  sir,  to  think  of  saving  the  masts,  shall. we 
cub  the  mainmast  away  ?”  “ Aye,  as  fast  as  you, can.”  I ac- 
eordingily  went  into  the  weather  chains- with  aq^ole-axe  to  cut 
away  the  lanyards;  the  boatswain  went  to  leeward,  and  the 
carpenters  stood  by  the  mast:  we  were  all  ready,, when  a very 
violent  sea  broke  right  on  board  of  us,  carried  everything  upon 
deck  away;  filled  the  ship. full  of  water:  the  main  and  inizon- 
rnasts  went-;  tlie  ship  righted,  'out  was  in  the  last  struggle  of 
sinking  under  us.  As  soon  as  we  could  shake  our  heads  above , 
water,.  Sir  Hyde  exclaimed:  “'We  are  gone  at  last.  Archer! 
foundered  at  sea!”  “ Yes,  sir,  farewell,  and  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  us  !”  I then  turned  about  to  look  forward  at  the  ship, 
and  thought  she  was  struggling  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  water; 
but  all  in  vain:  she  was  almost  full  below.  God  Almighty!  I. 
thank  thee  that  now  I am  leaving  this  world,  which  I have 
always  considered  as  only  a passage  to  a better,  I die  with  a 
full  hope  of  thy  mercies,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  thy 
Son,  our  Saviour,  I then  felt  sorry  that  I could  swim,  as  by 
that  means  I might  be  a quarter  of  an.  hour  longer  dying  than 
a man  who  could  not,  a&  it  is  impossible  to  divest  ourselves  of 
a wish:  to  preserve  liffe.  At  the  end-of  these  reflections,  I thought 
I felt  the  ship  thump,  and  grinding  our  feet:  ’twas  so!  “ Sir, 
the  ship  is  ashore.”  “ What  do  you  say?”  “ The  ship  is  ashore, 
and  we  may  save  ourselves  yet.”  By  this  time  the  quarter-  • 
deck  was  full  of  men  that  had  come  up  from  below,  and  the 
“.Lord  have  mercy  on  us;”  flying  about  from  all  quarters.  The 
ship  made  everybody  sensible  now  that  she  was  ashore,  for 
every  stroke  threatened  a total  dissolution  of  her  whole  frame; 
found  she  was  stern  ashore,  and  the  how  broke  the  sea  a good 
deal,  though  it  was  washing  clean  over  at  every  stroke.  Sir 
Hyde:  “Keep  to  the  quarter-deck,  my  lads,  when  she  goes  to 
pieces,  ’tis  your  best  chance.”  A providential  circumstance  got 
the  fore-mast  cut  away,  that  she  might  not  x>ay  round  broadside : 
lost  five  men  cutting  away  the  foremast,  by  the  breaking  of  a 
sea  on  hoard,  just  as  the  mast  went;  tha,t  was  nothing;  every 
one  expected  it  would  be  his  own  fate  next : looked  for  day- 
break with  the  greatest  impatience : at  last  it  came,  hut  what  a 
scene  did  it  show  us : the  ship  upon  a bed  of  rocks,  mountains  of 
them  on  one  side,  and  cordeliers  of  water  on  the  other ; our  poor 
ship  grinding,  and  crying  out  at  every  stroke  between  them, 
going  away  by  piece-meal ; however,  to  show  tlie  unaccount- 
able workings  of  Providence,  that  often  what  appears  to  be  the 
greatest  evil,  proves  to  be  the  greatest  good — that  unmerciful 
sea  lifted,  and  beat  us  up  so  high  among  the  rocks,  that  at  last 
the  ship  scarcely  moved.  She  was  a very  strong  ship,  and  did 
not  go  to  pieces  at  the  first  thumping,  though  her  decks  tumb- 
led in.  We  found  afterwards  that  she  had  beat  over  a ledge  of 
rocks,  almost  a.  quarter  of  a mile  without  us;  where,  if  she  had 
struck,  ever}”  soul  of  us  must  have  perished.  I now  began  to 
think  of  getting  on  shore ; so  stripped  off  my  coat  and  shoes 
for  a swim,  and  looked  for  a line  to  carry  the  end  with  me.  I 
luckily  could  not.  find  one,  which  gave  time  for  reflection.  This 
won’t  do  for  me,  to  be  the  first  man  out  of  the  ship,  and  first 
lieutenant;  we  may  get  to  England  again,  and  people  may 
think  I paid  a great  deal  of  attention  to  myself,  and  did  not  care 
for  any  body  else.  No,  that  won’t  do ; instead  of  being  first,  Til 
see  every  man,  sick  and  well,  out  of  her  before  me. 

I now  thought  there  was  not  a probability  of  the  ship’s  going 
soon  to  pieces,  therefore  had  not  a thought  of  instant  death  ; 
took  a look  round  with  a sort  of  philosophic  eye,  to  see  how 
the  same  situation  affected  ray  companions;  and  was  not  sur- 
prised to  find  the  most  swaggering,  swearing  bullies  in  fine 
AvoathcT,  wer«  now  the  most  pitiful  wretches  on  earth,  when 
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death  appeared  before  them:  several  people  that  could  swim, 
went  overboard  to  try  for  the  shore;  nine  of  them  were  drowned 
before  our  eyes.  However,  two  got  safe ; by  which  means,  with 
a line,  we  got  a hawser  on  shore  and  made  fast  to  the  rocks, 
upon  which  many  went,  and  arrived  safe.  There  were  some 
sick  and  wounded  on  board,  who  could  not  go  this  way ; so  we 
got  a spare  topsail-yard  from  the  chains,  and  got  one  end 
ashore,  and  the  other  into  the  cabin- window,  so  that  most  of 
the  sick  got  ashore  this  way.  As  I had  determined,  so  I 
the  last  man  out  of  the  ship,  which  was  about  ten  o clock.  The 
gale  now  began  to  break.  Sir  Hyde  came  to  me,  and  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  was  so  affected  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  speak. 
“ Archer!  I am  happy  beyond  expression  to  see  you  on  shore! 
but  look  at  our  poor  Fhcenix!”  I turned  about,  but  could  not 
say  a single  word,  being  too  full ; my  mind  had  been  too  ac- 
tively employed  before,  but  everything  now  rushed  upon  me  at 
once,  so  that  I should  not  contain  myself;  and  I indulged  for  a 
full  quarter  of  an  hour.  By  twelve  it  was  pretty  moderate : 
got  some  sails  on  shore,  and  made  tents;  found  great  quantities 
offish  drove  up  by  the  sea  in  holes  amongst  the  rocks:  knocked 
up  a fire,  and  had  a most  comfortable  dinner.  In  the  afternoon 
we  made  a stage  from  the  cabin-windows  to  the  rocks,  and  got 
out  some  provisions  and  water,  lest  the  ship  should  go  to 
pieces,  and  then  we  must  all  perish  with  hunger  and  thirst,  for 
we  were  upon  a desolate  part  of  the  coast,  and  under  a rocky 
mountain,  which  could  not  supply  us  with  a single  drop  of 
water. 

Slept  comfortably  this  night;  and  next  day,  the  idea  of 
death  vanishing  by  degrees , the  prospect  of  being  prisoners, 
perhaps  during  the  war  at  the  Havannah,  and  walking  three 
hundred  miles  to  it  through  the  woods,  was  unpleasant ; how- 
ever, to  save  life  for  the  present,  employed  this  day  in  getting 
more  provisions  and  water  on  shore,  which  was  not  an  easy 
matter,  on  account  of  decks,  guns,  and  rubbish,  that  lay  over 
them,  and  ten  feet  of  water  besides.  In  the  evening  I proposed 
to  Sir  Hyde,  to  repair  the  remains  of  the  only  boat  left ; and 
that  I would  venture  to  Jamaica  myself ; and  if  I got  safe, 
would  bring  vessels  to  take  them  all  off — a proposal  worth 
thinking  of.  It  was  next  day  agreed  to,  so  got  the  cutter  on 
shore  and  set  the  carpenters  to  work  on  her ; in  two  days  she  [ 
was  ready,  and  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  I embarked  ' 
with  four  volunteers,  and  a fortnight’s  provisions : hoisted  | 
English  colours  as  we  put  off  from  the  shore,  and  received  i 
three  cheers  from  the  lads  left  behind,  which  we  returned,  and 
set  sail  with  a light  heart,  having  not  the  least  doubt,  that  with  | 
God’s  assistance,  we  should  soon  come  back  and  bring  them  ! 
all  off.  Had  a very  squally  night,  and  a very  leaky  boat;  so  ' 
as  to  keep  two  buckets  constantly  bailing.  Steered  her  my- 
self the  whole  night  by  the  stars,  and  in  the  morning  saw  the 
Island  of  Jamaica,  distant  about  twelve  leagues.  At  eight  in 
the  morning  arrived  in  Montego  Bay.  I 

I must  now  begin  to  leave  off,  particularly  as  I have  but 
half-an-hour  to  conclude,  else  my  pretty  little  short  letter  will 
lose  its  passage,  which  I should  not  like  after  being  ten  days 
at  different  times  writing  it,  beating  up  with  the  convoy  to  the 
northward,  which  is  a reason  that  this  epistle  will  never  read 
well ; for  I never  sat  down  with  a proper  disposition  to  go  on 
with  it;  but  as  I knew  something  of  the  kind  would  please  you, 

I was  resolved  to  finish  it:  yet  it  will  not  bear  an  overhaul;  so 
don’t  expose  your  son’s  nonsense.  But  to  proceed : I instantly 
sent  off  an  express  to  the  admiral;  another  to  the  Porcupine 
man-of-war;  and  went  myself  to  Martha  Bay  to  get  vessels; 
for  all  their  vessels  here,  as  well  as  many  of  their  houses,  were 
gone  to  Moco.  Got  three  small  vessels,  and  set  out  back  again 
to  Cuba,  where  I arrived  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  them.  I 
thought  the  ship’s  crew  would  have  devoured  me  on  my  land- 
ing : they  whisked  me  upon  their  shoulders  presently,  and  car- 
ried me  to  the  tent  where  Sir  Hyde  was.  I must  omit  many 
little  anecdotes  that  happened  on  shore  for  want  of  time,  but  I 
shall  have  a number  of  stories  to  tell  when  I get  alonside  of 
you;  and  the  next  time  I visit  you,  I shah,  not  be  in  such  a 
hurry  to  quit  .you  as  I was  the  last,  for  then  I hope  my 
nest  will  have  $)een  pretty  well  feathered;  but  my  tale  is 
forgot.  I found  the  Porcupine  had  arrived  that  day,  and  the 
lad*  had  built  a boat  almost  ready  for  launching,  that  would 


hold  fifty  men,  which  was  intended  for  another  trial,  in  case ' 
should  have  foundered.  Next  day  embarked  all  our  peoph 
that  were  left,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty;  for  som< 
had  died  of  the  wounds  they  got  coming  on  shore;  others  bj 
drinking  rum;  and  others  had  straggled  into  the  country.  A1 
our  vessels  were  so  full  of  people,  that  we  could  not  take  awaj 
the  few  clothes  that  were  saved  from  the  wreck;  that  was" 
trifie,  since  our  lives  and  liberties  were  saved.  To  mak 
short  of  my  story,  we  all  arrived  safe  at  Montego  Bay,  an», 
shortly  after  at  Port  Eoyal,  in  the  Janus,  which  was  sent  oj 
purpose  for  us,  and  were  all  honourably  acquitted  for  the  los 
of  the  ship.  I was  made  admiral’s  aide-de-camp,  and  a littlJ 
after  sent  down  to  St.  Janus,  captain  of  the  Eesource,  to  brinj 
what  were  left  of  the  poor  devils  to  Blue-fields  on  the  Musquit  , 
shore;  and  then  to  Jamaica,  where  they  arrived  after  thre 
months’  absence,  and  without  a prize,  though  I looked  out  hard! 
off  Porto  Bello  and  Carthagena.  Found  in  my  absence  that 
had  been  appointed  captain  of  the  Tobago;  where  I remain  hi 
Majesty’s  most  true  and  faithful  servant,  and  my  dear  motherS) 
most  dutiful  son, 

AECHER. 

=======  I 

THE  GHOST.  ^ 

The  carpenter  of  the  ship,  old  Hawkington,  fell  sick  oBd 
day,  and,  after  a short  illness  died.  He  was  a man  very  mud^ 
respected  on  board,  and  every  one  was  sorry  for  him.  As  t^ 
ship  was  ordered  into  port,  where  we  expected  to  arrive  in . 
few  days,  the  captain  allowed  him  to  be  kept,  so  that  he  migl 
be  buried  on  shore ; and  a sentry  was  placed,  as  usual,  ov| 
the  cabin-door  in  the  cockpit.  The  old  gentleman  had  bec 
dead  three  or  four  days,  I do  not  rightly  remember  whicl 
but,  as  contrary  winds  hud  kept  us  out  longer  than  we  ei 
pected,  it  was  decided  that  he  should  be  committed  to  tl 
deep  on  the  following  day.  It  so  happened  that  I was  senti 
over  the  dead  body,  the  night  before  it  was  to  have  been  bl 

ried.  * * i*  v 

— My  lantern  was  nanging  to  a beam,  through,  the  discjj 
loured  horn  of  which,  a purser’s  dip  was  thro  wing  a very  pot^ 
light,  and  I stopped  to  endeavour  to  improve  it  by  snuffing,  I y 
lighting  a new  candle  as  might  be  necessary. — While  I wt 
thus  employed,  not  having  finished  my  job,  the  door  of  tl 
dead  man’s  cabin  was  thrown  back  with  a loud  bang,  whic  ^ 
could  only  have  been  effected  by  a very  powerful  hand,  and  51 
distinctly  heard  a gruff,  ha  How  voice,  roar  out,  “ Give  ua 
light,  sentry!”  The  horrid  voice  and  noise  so  startled  m 
that  I clutched  hold  of  the  lantern — when  the  nail  on  whic 
it  was  hung  gave  way — the  lantern  fell  from  my  grasp,  th 
light  was  extinguished,  and  with  two  long  strides  and  a sprii 
I reached  the  upper  step  of  the  cockpit  ladder.  * 

— At  length  the  noises,  and  some  rather  heavy  footsteps  a; 
proached  the  foot  of  the  ladder  whereon  I had  been  standii 
for  some  considerable  time,  without  moving  hand  or  foot.  J 
now  appeared  to  me  only  prudent  to  move  on,  and  I accoj 
ingly  walked  a little  forward  on  the  lower  deck.  I had  si^ 
cient  courage  to  look  behind  me,  and  I distinctly^  saw““B 
quite  true,  I assure  you — I distinctly  saw,  as  plain  as  I 
you  now — ” ‘‘ I believes  you,”  said  Tim,  in  whose  countena^ 
the  most  painful  interest  was  manifest,— “ the  ghost!”  ca 
tinned  the  serjeant,  “that  is,  the  tall,  gaunt  figure  of  the  c« 
penter,  (he  was  near  seven  feet  high,  I’m  sure),  rising  slow 
up  out  of  the  cockpit,  and  then  be  walked  forward  after  at 
So  I walked  faster,  and  so  did  Mr.  Hawkington’s  ghost  ;i 
went  up  the  fore  ladder,  and  the  ghost  followed  me  : sol 
walked  aft,  and  it  seemed  I doubled  upon  the  apparition  foji 
saw  it  go  up  the  ladder  on  to  the  forecastle.” — “ And  did  t| 
men  on  the  forecastle  seeittoo?’’ — “ Oh  yes,”  answered  these 
jeant.  “The  weather  was  warm,  and  the  watch  on  deck  wei 
lying  about  the  forecastle,  and  gangways,  some  asleep,  ai| 
some  looking  at  the  moon,  that  was  shining  as  bright  as  coi| 
be  The  ghost  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  any  of  the:  ( 
but  took  the  walk  the  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Hawkington,  j 
accustomed  to  take  when  alive,  and  still  kept  his  hands  behi 
him,  and  his  chin  upon  his  breast,  like  as  if  he  was  in  ae 
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bought.  So  presently  one  of  the  men  makes  him  out,  and  he 
oused  his  nearest  watchmate,  and  pointed  out  the  ghost  to 
im,  saying,  ‘ I say,  Tom,  I'm  blest  if  there  ain't  the  old  car- 
enter  I here  he  comes — I shall  be  off,’  and  he  got  up  and 
alked  aft.  The  whisper  went  the  rounds  rapidly,  and  in  a 
!W  minutes  the  forecastle  was  as  clear  as  if  it  had  been  rain- 
ig,  or  the  men  had  heard  the  pipe,  ‘wash  decks,'  and  the 
irpenter’s  ghost  had  it  all  to  himself.  ‘ Did  anybody  speak 
it?'  asked  Tim  again. — ‘You  shall  hear  presently,'  said 

«ie  Serjeant. — ‘What  do  you  all  want  here?’  said  the  officer 
' the  watch  to  the  men,  as  they  crowded  aft  to  the  quarter- 
3ck.  No  one  seemed  inclined  to  answer  this  question  at 
st ; but  on  the  question  being  repeated,  accompanied  with 
i order  for  them  to  go  forward  again,  the  captain  of  the  fore- 
.stle,  a sturdy  old  tar,  who  used  to  say  ‘ he  would  sooner 
ce  the  devil  himself  at  any  time  than  his  ghost,’  muttered 
mething  about  the  carpenter’s  ghost. — ‘ What  ! What’s 
at  you  say?’  asked  the  lieutenant. — ‘ The  carpenter’s  ghost! 
e carpenter’s  ghost !'  reiterated  half-a-dozen  voices  at  once. 

‘ What  about  the  carpenter’s  ghost,  you  blockheads,’  replied 
e lieutenant;  ‘be  on  forward,  and  don’t  be  stopping  up  the 
ngway  in  this  manner.’  ‘He’s  walking  the  forecastle  ?’  ex- 
limed  the  men,  still  keeping  their  station,  notwithstanding 
3 orders  of  the  officer  of  the  watch.  ‘Nonsense,  men,  non- 
tise  !’ said  the  officer;  ‘Mr.  Hawkington’s  dead;  lamaston-i 
led  at  you,’  ‘He  is  walking  the  forecastle  ?iow,  sir,’  again 
?ed  one  of  the  half-dozen  of  voices.  ‘ He  has  got  on  the  very  , 
me  hat  as  I covered  for  him,’  rejoined  another.  ‘ And  the  ! 
me  old  monkey-jacket,’  added  a third.  ‘ With  the  end  of , 
chalk-line  hanging  out  of  his  pocket,’  continued  a fourth.  ' 
nly  go  forward  and  see,’  exclaimed  a fiftffi  ‘Parcel  of; 
si’  said  the  lieutenant  enraged;  ‘make  a lane  there,  and  let 
go  forward.’  A lane  was  speedily  made,  and  thelieuten-  | 
t went  on  very  boldly  until  he  got  to  the  bow  of  the  barge, 

_ there,  sure  enough,  as  the  men  had  said,  he  saw  the  ap-  i 
ition  taking  his  ease,  walking  backwards  and  forwards. ! 
e lieutenant’s  courage  then  began  to  fail  him — ’ ‘ I don’t 
nder  at  that,’ said  Tim.  ‘And  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  ! 
yo  any  nearer,’  continued  the  serjeant.  ‘ I thought  how  | 
jrould  turn  out,’  said  Tim  again.  ‘So  he  stood  still  at  the  ^ 
V of  the  boat,’  resumed  the  serjeant,  ‘and  after  a great 
irt,  he  managed  to  call  out,  M-i-s-t-e-r  H-a-w-k-i-n-g- 
n,  i-s  i-s  i-s  i-s  tha-  tha-  tha-t  yo-  you  ?’  ‘ Sir,’  replied  the 

larition,  raising  his  head.’  ‘The  devil  he  did  !’  ‘exclaimed 
n.  “Yes,”  continued  the  serjeant,  “ and  he  touched  his 
and  advanced  towards  the  lieutenant.  ‘ Tha-that  will 
, M-i-s-t-e-r  Hawk-Hawk-Hawking-ton,’  ejaculated  the 
fectly  satisfied  lieutenant,  retreating  a few  steps  as  the 
»st  advanced,  as  though  unwilling  to  lessen  the  distance 
ween  them  ; and  he  walked  very  briskly  aft  to  the  quarter- 
k,  and  went  into  the  captain’s  cabin,  to  report  the  remark-  | 
3 circumstance  to  the  captain.  ‘ The  carpenter  is  on  the 
jcastle,  sir,’  said  the  lieutenant  to  the  captain.  The  captain,  ' 
awakened  out  of  a sound  sleep,  did  not  appear  to  hear 
it  was  said.  ^ ‘Well,  sir,’  responded  the  captain,  rubbing  i 
eyes,  and  waiting  further  particulars.  ‘Mr.  Hawkington, 
is  walking  the  deck,  sir,’  said  the  lieutenant  again.  ‘ Oh, 
lat  all,  sir?’  ^ said  the  captain,  turning  himself  in  his  cot, 
resuming  his  slumbers,  ‘ then,  sir,  let  him  walk,  and  be 
1.’  ‘It  appears,’  continued  the  serjeant,  ‘ that  the  old 
center  had  been  all  the  time  in  a trance  ; the  doctor  only 
aidered  him  dead — ’ ‘Pshaw!’  exclaimed  the  mortified 
Tim,  who  evidently  had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  such  a 
elusion  ; ‘ and  so  it  was  no  ghost  after  all  ?’  ‘No,  no,’  re- 
d the  serjeant  appeasingly.  ‘ He  came  to  his  senses  in 
J to  prevent  being  drowned.  It  seems  he  was  quite  un- 
dful  of  the  time  which  had  passed  away,  and  waking  and 
ring  two  bells  strike,  he  thought  it  was  the  morning  watch, 
time  for  him  to  turn  out,  and  so  he  roused  out,  called  for 
;ht  as  usual,  fumbled  about  and  found  his  clothes,  and, 
ng  a curse  or  two  to  me  for  putting  out  the  light,  bundled 
leek  as  was  his  custom." 


AN  ATTACK  DEFEATED.— DESTRUCTION  OF 
H.M.S.  TARTAR. 

“ Forecastle,  there!  Mr.  M‘Intosh,  come  aft,”  gruffly  sung 
out  Captain  Pangdon,  of  H.M.S.  Tartar,  hailing  my  station 
about  eight  o’clock  one  evening,  in  the  month  of  April,  when 
the  frigate  was  gently  slipping  through  the  water  off  the  coast 
of  Devon,  with  a light  breeze  from  the  westward,  which  just 
inflated  our  royals  and  top-gallant  stu’nsails,  but  left  the  lower 
and  heavier  canvass  flapping  against  the  groaning  masts  at 
every  heave. 

“ I say,  Bill,”  I overheard  one  of  the  waisters  remark,  as  1 
passed  the  weather  gangway,  “ arn’t  the  second  leftenant  goiii’ 
to  catch  it  now?  The  captain  limps  more  nor  ever  he  did.”  A 
pretty  infallible  sign  that  he  was  suffering  from  his  corns,  at 
which  time  a fellow’s  commission  would  not  have  been  worth 
the  parchment  it  was  written  on,  had  Pangdon  caught  him 
tripping  ever  so  lightly  at  his  duty. 

In  answer  to  the  “ Sir!”  which  promptly  issued  from  me  as 
I reached  the  quarter-deck,  and  mechanically  took  off  my  hat, 
he  condescended  to  elevate  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the 
fore-peak  of  the  battered  oilskin  three-cornered  covering  on  his 
head,  and  growl  out,  “ my  cabin;”  which  being  interpreted, 
meant  that  I should  descend,  and  there  wait  his  pleasure. 

“ Now,  sir,”  said  the  skipper  on  entering,  “ though  I know 
you  to  be  as  slovenly  in  keeping  watch  as  any  young  man  that 
ever  escaped  a court-martial  for  neglect  of  duty,  I believe  you’re 
well  enough  in  a boat;  and  the  ship  can  spare  your  services,” 
he  added  by  way  of  qualification,  “ and  not  find  out  her  loss  till 
you  come  back  again.  At  one  bell  (half-past  eight  o’clock) 
you’ll  man  and  arm  the  double-banked  twelve-oared  cutter; 
take  a compass,  some  rum,  biscuit,  and  a mate  to  bring  the  boat 
back  if  you  get  killed,  and  keep  her  quietly  dogging  about 
this  part  of  the  coast  pretty  close  in  shore.  In  about  a couple 
of  hours  or  so,  you’ll  see  a fire  balloon.” 

“A  what!  did  you  say,  sir?”  I inquired  humbly,  concluding 
I had  misunderstood  him,  from  the  mumbling  manner  in  which 
he  spoke. 

“A  what!  did  I say,  sir?”  mimicked  Pangdon,  angrily, 
scowling  at  me  from  beneath  his  shaggy  eye-brows;  “afire 
balloon,”  he  repeated  audibly  enough — “ a thing  sent  up  in  the 
air  with  a light  tacked  on  to  its  tail,  for  the  man  in  the  moon 
to  cook  his  victuals  by.  Ask  a midshipman,”  continued  the  old 
Turk,  in  a tone  of  the  most  contemptuous  wrath,  at  what  he 
had  mistaken  for  my  ignorance,  “ and  he’ll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
you  damn ” but, fortunately, remembering  he  was  not  talk- 

ing to  a “ midshipman,”  he  screwed  up  his  mouth,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  restraming  what  was  coming,  despite  the  soreness  of 
his  feet,  and  the  luxury  it  would  have  afforded  him  to  indulge 
in  what  we  used  to  call  in  the  gun-room,  a “ good  swear.”  I 
very  soon  found  out  what  I was  wanted  for.  Information  had 
been  received,  that  the  Hyacinth,  a small  smuggling  lugger, 
was  expected  to  cross,  and  either  run,  or  sink  and  anchor  her 
cargo  after  dark;  but  the  breeze  being  too  light  for  a large 
craft  to  have  any  chance  of  success  in  chasing  such  a sneaking 
clipper,  it  was  resolved  that  the  frigate  should  bring  up  in 
Torbay  for  the  night,  as  if  nothing  was  suspected  (the  Tartar 
was  a Channel  cruizer),  but  leave  her  boat  behind,  with,  what 
was  deemed  in  the  cabin,  sufficient  force  to  carry  the  “ prize,” 
as  it  was  somewhat  prematurely  called. 

On  asking  for  further  orders,  after  the  supposed  capture  had 
taken  place,  I was  told  to  “ keep  the  lugger  safe,  the  Tartars 
sober,  and  let  him  see  us  by  daylight  in  the  bay.”  But  the 
cutter’s  crew  had  been  away  all  the  preceding  night,'assisting  a 
a ship  on  shore,  and  I took  the  liberty  of  asking  for  fresh 
hands 

“ Pass  the  word  for  volunteers,  and  pick  your  men,”  was 
Pangdon’s  brief  reply;  and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  boat 
shoved  off  with  muffled  oars,  leaving  the  frigate  to  pursue  her 
course.  The  breeze,  as  I have  said  before,  was  light,  but  a 
troubled  swell  was  rapidly  getting  up,  which,  to  my  mind,  por- 
tended that  it  would  blow  harder  before  we  had  less  wind;  and, 
ere  we  had  parted  from  the  ship  an  hour,  the  rain  began  to  fall 
in  torrents,  and  tbe  lightping  flashed  around,  while  heavy  peali 
of  thunder  were  continually  rolling  right  over  our  heads. 
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“ Here’s  a nice  night  for  a fire-halloon  to  go  up  in,  sir,”  re- 
marked Sims,  the  mate,  addressing  me. 

“ Very,”  I answered,  drily;  and,  by  the  time  I was  drenched 
through  to  the  skin,  I began  to  wish  myself  on  board  again ; 
for,  independent  of  having  been  engaged  on  service  all  the  pre- 
ceding night,  I was  now  on  .a  most  unpleasing  duty — one  .where 
hard  blows,  little  honour,  and  less,  profit,  -vrould,  most  likely,  be 
my  portion  if  I succeeded  (for,  from  the  character  of  her 
skipper,  it  was  barqly  probable  that  either  crew  or  cargo  would 
ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  government  with  the  craft),  to  say 
nothing  of  what  was  in  store  for  me  if  I failed.  Iii  vain 
strained  my  eyes  for  the  balloon,  and  in  vain  I puzzled  my 
brains,  till  I became  more  stupid  than  usual,  to  discover  why  a 
common  sky-rocket  would  not  have  answered  every  purpose 
just  as  well.  Although  invisible,  it  was  clearl}'-  a mistake,  but 
one  which,  as  events  turned  out,  made  no  difference  either  to 
poor  Pangdon  or  myself. 

The  information  about  the  lugger  was  correct  enough,  who- 
ever gave  it;  for  suddenly,  while  paddling  silently  about,  Sims 
heard  the  words  “ Let  go!”  which  were  instantly  followed  by 
the  sound  of  a splash  on  the  surface,  as  the  very  fellow  >ve  were 
on  the  look-out  for,  brought  up  in  at  least  four-fathom  water. 

“ That’s  him!  give  way,  men — softly  and  together,  now — 
give  way.”  The  lugger  lay  to  leeward  of  us,  and,  unfortunately, 
a surly  growl  from  a beast  of  a dog  warned  the  smugglers  there 
was  danger  in  the  wind;  else  we  should  have  boarded  them  in 
the  smoke  while  they  were  humbugging  about  their  sails,  and, 
very  likely,  carried  the  Hyacinth  without  losing  a single  man. 
Presently  we  ran  right  stern  on,  to  what  I imagined  his  anchor- 
buoy,  and  the  noise  of  that  produced  the  hail  of,  “ Boat,  ahoy ! 
— Is  that  you,  Ben?” 

“ Ay,  mate,  aU  right!”  I answered;  for  it  was  impossible  Iduit 
he  could  see  any  more  than  ourselves;  and,  though  it  was  dis- 
covered where  we  were,  I saw  no  reason  for  letting  him  know 
what  we  were. 

“ How  are  ye  to-night  ?”  was  the  next  tender  inquiry. 

“ Hearty,  thankye! — How’s  yourself?” 

“ Middlin’ ! — How  goes  on  Meg  and  the  young  un  — but, 
as  the  devil  would  have  it,  just  as  I had  coined  a reply  about 
“ Meg  and  her  young  un,”  which,  I flattered  myself,  might  be 
delivered  without  danger,  a vivid  flash  of  lightning  betrayed 
all,  and  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  defaulter  of  the 
revenue,  not  his  friend  “ Ben,”  but  a man-of-war’s  cutter,  on 
his  larboard  bow,  pulling  slap  for  him,  and  barely  distant 
above  a couple  of  boats’  lengths. 

Confound  my  buttons  !”  was  his  pious  ejaculation,  “ my 
heart  misgived  me  ; it  warn’t  Ben.  Show  a light  here  I In 
with  the  larboard  spring  a bit,  (the  lugger  was  windrobe,)  and 
let  the  Long  Tom  teach  ’em  manners.”  And  the  lesson  we 
received  was  a severe  one,  and  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  in 
a hurry  ; for  the  dazzling  burst  of  flame  from  the  mouth  of 
the  long  eighteen  upon  their  decks,  was  followed  by  a split- 
ting crash,  and  a bubbling  rushing  sound  of  water,  as  the 
shattered  cutter  sunk  beneath  our  feet,  amid  the  gurgling 
groans  and  smothered  shrieks  of  the  drowning  wounded,  and 
bitter  execrations  of  the  hardened  villains  composing  the 
motley  crew  on  board  the  Hyacinth. 

“ Strike  out  for  the  shore,  and  follow  in  my  wake,  lads 
those  that  can  ?”  was  all  that  I ever  said  on  the  occasion.  A 
long  swim  before  us,  and  same  qui  pent  was  the  order  of  the 
night. 

God  knows  how  many  escaped  being  hit ; more,  I believe, 
than  reached  the  beach  alive.  Indeed,  it  was  “touch  and 
go”  with  nae,  for  I had  a splinter  sticking  in  my  left  shoulder, 
and  anything  of  that  kind  is  far  from  improving  a man’s 
capabilities  of  swimming ; but,  at  last,  thank  Heaven  ! I 
landed  safely,  barring  a few  bruises ; and,  on  mustering  the 
boat’s  crew  to  ascertain  how  many  had  been  “expended”  out 
of  thirteen  hands,  besides  myself,  four  only,  including  Sims, 
answered  to  tlieir  names.  Collecting  the  dripping  and  ex- 
hausted stragglers  round  me,  I told  them  to  “ put  their  best 
loot  foremost,  keep  together,  and  make  for  the  light,”  we 
could  see  burning  about  a mile-and-a-half  inland. 

One  poor  fellow  dropped  in  less  than  twenty  minutes,  and 
after  several  vain  attempts  to  carry  him  ourselves,  or  find 
immediate  help,  we  were  forced  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate— 


and  the  primest  seaman  in  the  ship  died  like  a dog,  in  a ditch 
by  the  road  side  ; for,  when  assistance  came,  it  came  too  late, 
and  he  had  breathed  his  last. 

“ Speak,  what  are  ye— smugglers  or  thieves  1”  was  the 
salutation  we  were  greeted  with  from  an  elderly  gentleman, 
whoj  pn  hearing  our  peal  at  his  gardien-bell,  put  his  head  out 
of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  house  from  whence  the  “beacon, 
shone.” 

“ Neither,”  was  my  reply,  in  answer  to  his  question ; “ but 
the  surviving  officers  and  boat’s  crew  of  a cutter,  belonging  to 
H.  M.  S.  Tartar,  that ” 

“Eh!  what,  my  good  fellow?  surviving  officers  and  crew  of 
H.  M.  S.  Tartar  !”  I explained,  and  requested  shelter  for  thej 
men;  when  down  'went  the  sash,  and  we  could  plainly  hear  him 
singing  put  for  “ Merton,  Merton  !”  but  the  servant,  I suppose, , 
was  fast  sleep,  for  “ Merton’s”  master  bustled  out  himself,  in 
spite  of  both  wind  and  rain,  and,  unbarring  the  gate  at  thetl 
drive,  welcomed  us  in  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  English  hos- 
pitality. 

Never,  never  shall  I forget  the  figures  that  we  cut.  The| 
men,  who  were  not  blessed  with  much  clothing  at  any  time,  hadn 
still  less  now ; and  Sims  literally  having  thrown  off  everything! 
in  the  water,  x^resented  an  appearance  more  allied  to  a Chim- 
panzee in  the  woods,  than  a civilised  man  in  a village;  wluleij 
the  only  outward  evidence  of  my  being  an  officer,  consisted 
my  belt  and  scabbard  (my  sword  having  gone  to  the  bottom)^ 
for,  expecting  a struggle  with  the  smugglers  hand  to  hand,  F 
had,  luckily,  “ dowsed”  both  jacket  and  waistcoat  before  the 
boat  went  down.  Shoes  I had  none;  and  my  wounded  and, 
muddy  feet,  dissatisfied  with  their  present  situation,  were  on 
the  look-out  for  another,  discontentedly  protruding  themselves  | 
through  what  remained  of  a pair  of  stockings,  which  had  once 
been  white,  while  the  breast  of  my  shirt  was  discoloured 
sea-water  mixed,  with  blood. 

After  gladly  accepting  what  was  freely  offered  in  the  shape  ^ 
of  assistance  for  myself  and  party,  I left  Sims  in  charge  of  the ' 
men,  and  started  across  for  Torbay,  to  report  the  misfortunes  i 
of  the  night,  and  tell  a “ lame  tale  of  services  unperformed.”  I \ 
arrived  about  an  hour  before  daylight,  but  no  Tartar  was  to  be  h 
found;  and  when  I boarded  a sloop. of  war,  the  commanding)- 
officer  told  me  she  had  never  come  in  there  at  all  since  their!' 
anchor  had  been  down,  which  was  full  nine  hours,  at  the  least.  ^ 
I borrowed  some  dunnages,  and  indulged  myself  with  a “ shake-  ^ 
down”  upon  the  deck,  in  the  surgeon’s  cabin;  and,  wben I roused  ^ 
up,  about  two  bells,  (nine  o’clock,)  in  the  forenoon,  I found  it'i 
blowing  a hard  gale  from  the  northward,  the  wind  having 
shifted  from  the  westward  since  the  middle  watch,  during  the  I 
whole  of  which  it  had  been  blowing  a good  double-reefed-top-  j 
sail  breeze.  | 

Daj’^s  rolled  on  ; the  storm  was  followed  by  a calm,  the  calm  ji 
again  by  a breeze.  The  sloop  went  out,  and  several  craft  came  | 
in,  but  brought  no  tidings  of  the  frigate.  People  began  to  getj 
fidgetty  about  her.  ^ 

“Could  she  have  been  taken  by  the  French?”  one  day  in-; 
quired  a lady,  at  a dinner-party,  where  Sims  and  I were  i; 
dining. 

“ Not  if  Pangdon  fpught  her,  ma’am,  I promise,”  was  Lord  i 
R.’s  blunt  testimony  to  fhe  courage  of  her  captain.  i 

“ Had  she  gone  down  ?”  A “ tenny”  had  weathered  it  J 
and  the  Tartar  was  one  of  the  finest  sea-boats,  and,  in  heavy  j 
weather,  bore  her  ports  up  longer  than  almost  any  other  vessi^ 
in  the  service. 

Three  weeks  elapsed,  and  some  very  clever  fellow,  in  the 
Torbay  Express,  confidently  stated  upon  the  most  unquestion- 
able authority,  that  the  board  intended  stopping  our  subsist- 
ence-money, drafting  the  two  men  amongst  the  fleet,  andi 
doing  I know  not  what  with  the  officers  ; when,  one  evening,  i 
while  dressing  for  a subscription  ball,  I was  summoned  to  i 
repair  in  person  on  board  the  Pandora,  then  bearing  the  flag ; 
(blue  at  the  fore)  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  William  Heavy-, 
^tern. 

“ Ahem  ! Mr.  M’Intosh,”  said  the  veteran,  as  I entered  his, 
cabin,  glancing  at  my  attire  ; “ I am  sorry  to  interrupt  your 
gaiety,  but  this  is  no  time  for  trifling.  You  11  take  this,”— 
putting  a sealed  packet  into  my  hands — “ to  the  Adrairaltyj 
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id  leave  your  address  with  the  porter.  That’s  all — you  may 

The  cutter  took  me  ashore, again,  a post-chaise  was  waiting, 
id,  in  the  course  ol  ten  minutes,  I was  whirling  along  the 
ad  to  London,  as  fast  as  four  horses’  legs  would  carry  me. 
y curiosity  was  pretty  well  excitedj  as  may  be  supposed  ; 
t so  well  had  I learned  to  do  as  I was  told,  and  ask  no  ques- 
us,  that  it  was  not  till  within  at  least  fwelve  hours  after 
fate  of  the  frigate  had  been  blazoned  pver  half  thesoum- 
- coast  of  England,  that  I had  the  slightest  idea  of  what  the 
atents  of  the  despatches  which  I bore  consisted. 

^ hundred-and-eigbty-gallon  butt  had  been  picked  up  at 
, containing  the  ship’s  journals,  and  some  other  papers  of 
isequence  to  her  officers,  but  of  no  importance  to  the 
3my  j and  in  the  last  sea-log  was  the  following  hurried 
;ry,  scrawled  in  P^ngdon’s  own  hand-writing,  and  dated 
m the  capstan. 

•8.  30.  p.m.  In  consequence  of  intelligence  received” — 
re  followed  something  about  the  cutter  having  been  des- 
ched  in  charge  of  “Mr.  M’Intosh,  second  lieutenant.” 
d at  9.  do.,  while  under  easy  canvass,  rounding  Berry  Head, 
erved  a ship’s  light  on  the  horizon,  S.S.W.  Hauled  up  S., 
I made  sail  in  chase,  breeze  freshening,  W.S.W.  1.  30. 
. Coming  on  to  blow,  sea  getting  up  ; in  first  reef  of  main- 
sail, and  first  reefs  of  fore  and  mizen  ditto.”  At  “2. 
;ked,  N.W.  Hard  squalls  and  rains  ; lightning,”  followed 
the  MS.  by  the  mark  signifying  “ all  round.”  Then,  in 
>an-hour,  was  “tacked,”  again  ; and,  lastly,  came — “ At  3. 
.,  while  in  the  act  of  sounding  with  the  deep-sea  lead,  the 
;mast  was  struck  by  lightning,  killing  Mr.  Wakes,  third 
tenant,  and  seven  men,  besides  setting  the  ship  on  fire 
7^rd.  Bore  up  right  before  the  wind^  but  the  spring-stay 
ing  caught,  the  fire  communicated  aft  to  the  mainmast- 
i.  Cut  away  lanyards  of  lower  rigging  (fore  and  main), 
n both  masts  went  by  the  wedges.  Ship  being  still  on  fire 
.’ard,  to  prevent  the  flames  driving  aft  (her  head  coming 
cut  away  the  mizenmast,  and  got  tarpaulins  on  the  sprit- 
yard.  3.  30.  All  efforts  to  extinguish  the  fire  having 
d,  cut  the  boom-lashings,  and  breaking  down  the  star- 
d-waist  bulwarks,  launched  the  long-boat,  which  was 
nped  alongside  by  a heavy  sea.  Remaining  quarter-boat 
d stove  by  the  falling  of  the  mizen -mast.  4°  less  10'. 
ate  instructions,  &c.  having  been  destroyed,  these  are 
ed  up  and  hove  overboard.  Eddystone  light  bearing  N. 
1.,  fire  raging.  Officers  and  men  doing  their  duty  to  the 
All  hope  gone,  and  may  God  help  us  !” 

“ R.  Pangdox.” 

much  for  the  poor  old  barkey  ; but  the  individual  fate 
3r  gallant  crew — left  only  the  horrible  choice,  between 
Iternatives  of  being  burned  or  drowned — remained,  and 
remains,  a dark  and  dreadful  mystery.  Sims  and  I had 
md  a court,  and,  after  that  was  over,  I again  returned  to 
on,  to  seek  employment  once  more  afloat. 
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NAVAL  ANECDOTE. 

CIRCUMSTANCE  of  a singular  nature  occurred  during  the 
between  the  Virginie  and  Guelderland.  It  was  ob- 
d from  the  Dutch  frigate  that  the  Virginie  was  prepared 
ird  her  whenever  an  opportunity  offered  for  that  purpose, 
part  of  the  crew  were  consequently  ready  to  repel  the 
pt.  The  purser  of  the  Dutchman,  a brave  fellow,  stood 
gangway,  sword  in  hand,  animating  the  men  to  resist- 
and  with  his  arm  raised,  in  expectation  of  the  effort, 
in  this  attitude,  a cannon-ball  from  the  Virginie  took 
m off  within  a fev/  inches  of  the  shoulder;  the  dismem- 
limb  fell  into  the  hold  unheeded,  and  the  poor  fellow 
ut  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon.  In  two  days  afterwards, 
the  hold  was  examined  and  clearing  out,  the  arm  was 
, with  the  sword  so  firmly  grasped  in  the  hand,  that  no 
ion  force  could  disengage  it ; and  it  therefore  became 
sary  to  cut  off  the  fingers,  to  separate  the  sword  and 
It  was,  however,  previously  shown  to  a number  of 
□s,  in  order  that  so  extraordinary  a fact  should  be  con- 
i by  strong  and  indisputable  testimony.  The  gallant 


purser  was  afterwards  taken  on  board  the  Trent  flag-ship,  and 
though  at  first  despaired  of,  skill  and  attention  changed  his 
condition  to  convalescence,  and  he  speedily  recovered. 


ESCAPES  EROM'A  DANISH  PRISON. 

C^iPTAiN  PREEiiAN,  of  the  ship  Moxton,  of  Hull,  having  been 
captured  by  Danish  gun-boats,  in  1807,  had  been  confined  in 
the  prison  of  Helsterburgh,  in  North  Jutland,  with  about 
tweiity  other  masters  of  vessels,  five  of  whom,  namely,  John 
Davidson  of  Sunderland,  John  Kidd  of  Arbroath,  David  Raft 
and  Daniel  Stewart  of  Dundee,  John  Millar  of  IGrkaldy,  and 
himself,  effected  their  escape  on  June  20th,  1808,  in  the  even- 
ing, by  rolling  themselves  down  the  bank  of  the  field  in  which 
they  were  permitted  to  walk,  and  thus  eluding  the  vigilance  of 
their  guards.  After  two  nights’  travelling  towards  the  west- 
ward, and  hiding  themselves  in  the  corn  by  day,  they  reached 
the  sea-shore  near  Bovenbergen,  where  they  found  a boat  about 
thirty  feet  long  by  seven  feet  broad ; they  immediately  x>ut  to 
sea  in  this  boat,  the  whole  of  their  stores  consisting  of  about  a 
gallon  of  "water,  and  the  small  quantity  of  bread  they  had 
brought  aAvay  in  their  pockets ; they  had  neither  compass  nor 
sails,  but  they  managed  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  six  spare 
shirts,  which  they  took  to  pieces,  and  sewed  them  together  with 
the  yarn  of  their  stockings.  Being  so  poorly  supplied,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  very  economical  of  their  provisions,  which  they 
did  by  limiting  every  man  to  an  allowance  of  half  a penny  loaf 
of  bread  a day,  and  half  a tea-cupful  of  water  night  and  morn- 
ing. On  the  second  day  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
haddock  floating  on  tlie  sea,  which  they  divided  among  them. 
They  were  compelled  to  steer  along  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  shore,  as  the  weather  was  at  times  very  foggy,  and  they  in- 
tended, if  possible,  to  make  for  Heligoland. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  they  ran  within  a small  island, 
and  two  of  thbm  landed  on  the  continent,  to  endeavour  to  re- 
plenish .their  exhausted  stores  of  food  and  water,  and  for  that 
purpose  started  to  a house  about  a mile  distant  from  the  shore ; 
but  had  not  gone  far,  when  they  were  chased  back  by  two 
French  dragoons,  and  were  glad  to  regain  their  boat,  and  jiut 
off  from  the  inhospitable  shore.  They  made  for  the  island,  and 
lay-to  near  it  during  the  night,  but  in  a most  pitiable  state,  as 
they  had  not  tasted  water  for  sixteen  hours,  and  their  throats 
were  so  affected  by  intolerable  thirst,  that  they  could  not 
swallow  a morsel  of  bread;  but  fortunately  it  began  to  rain, 
when  they  contrived,  by  the  help  of  their  shirts  and  sail,  to 
collect  about  a gallon  of  dirty  water,  which  proved  a seasonable 
relief,  and  prevented  them  from  delivering  themselves  up  to  the 
enemy,  which  otherwise  they  must  have  been  compelled  to  do, 
to  save  themselves  from  perishing  by  starvation. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  after  suffering  severely  from 
the  cold  and  rain,  the  weather  having  proved  so  unfavourable, 
and  their  stock  of  provisions  being  nearly  exhausted,  they  made 
Newark  Island,  and  ran  past  it,  to  within  about  half-a-mile  of 
the  shore,  where  they  laid  to  with  the  intention  of  landing  in 
the  evening,  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  procure  a fresh  supply 
of  water,  of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need;  but  the  fatigues 
and  privations  they  had  undergone  had  so  exhausted  them, 
that  they  all  fell  asleep,  and  were  awakened  by  a Cuxhaven 
fisherman,  who  had  waded  to  them  from  the  shore ; and  having 
heard  their  case,  advised  them  by  all  means  to  put  off  again 
immediately,  otherwise  the.y  were  in  imminent  diJ^iger  of 
being  made  prisoners  by  the  Erencli,  and  recommended  their 
landing  at  Newark  Island,  as  tliere  were,  no  troops  there.  They 
accordingly  landed  near  a single  house,  where  they  replenished 
their  bottles  with  water,  but  they  could  not  prevail  upon  the 
inhabitants  to  supply  them  with  a morsel  of  bread. 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  28th,  about  one  o’clock,  they  put  ofi 
again  from  the  island,  and  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  about 
seven  o’clock  the  same  evening  they  got  on  board  a vessel 
which  Avas  lying  on  the  banks  to  the  eastward  of  the  Elbe, 
and  loading  shells  for  Hamburg.  On  board  this  vessel  there 
were  only  tAvo  men,  who  supplied  them  AA'ith  water,  about  tAvo 
pounds  of  bread,  and  a small  compass.  They  left  this  vessel  at 
about  two  o’clock  the  next  morning,  and  about  seven  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  they 
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came  in  sight  of  Heligoland;  and  after  rowing  the  whole  day 
against  a heavy  N.W.  sea,  and  a smart  breeze  of  wind,  they 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  shore,  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  were  cordially  received  on  the  beach  by  several  hun- 
dreds of  the  inhabitants,  who  heartily  congratulated  them  on 
their  providential  deliverance. 

Governor  Hamilton,  and  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  council, 
treated  them  with  uncommon  kindness,  and  showed  them  every 
possible  attention,  supplying  them  with  everything  which  their 
exhausted  state  rendered  necessary,  and  which  contributed  to 
their  speedy  restoration  to  health  and  strength. 

On  July  4th,  Captain  Ereeman  and  Captain  Davidson  left 
Heligoland  in  a Papenburgh  vessel,  and  in  a short  time  arrived 
safely  off  Yarmouth;  the  others  remained  till  about  the  10th, 
when  they  departed  in  some  vessels  belonging  to  Leith,  where 
they  subsequently  arrived,  with  heartfelt  gratitude  to  that 
Providence  which  had  so  singularly  delivered  them  from  cap- 
tivity, and  safely  conducted  them  to  their  homes. 


A GALLEY  YARN  OE  A SAILOR  AT  CHAPEL. 

Why,  you  knows  as  how  we  had  one  Leaftenant  Barebones 
in  the  Lee  Impetus,  a regler,  strait-laced,  sallow-looking  feller: 
we  used  to  say  he  looked  as  if  he  had  been  cooked  and  stewed 
up  again.  Moss  being  absent  on  leave,  Barebones  did  the  duty 
of  first  leaftenant:  so  when  the  liberty-men  were  all  mustered 
into  the  launch  one  Sunday  afternoon,  Tom  Levett,  the  boat- 
swain’s mate,  axed  to  go  too,  but  Barebones  said  as  how  the 
number  was  complete.  “ I only  axes,”  says  Tom,  “ because  I 
Avants  to  go  to  the  Methodist  meeting  this  evening.”  “ Very 
praiseworthy,  indeed,”  says  Barebones;  “ Mister  Levett,  you 
may  go;  but  mind  you  remember  not  to  forget  to  come  off 
again.”  “ O Lord,  your  honour,  you  may  trust  me  anywhere.” 
“ So  I would,”  says  Barebones,  “ except  in  a grog-shop.” 
“ Lord  bless  your  honour,”  says  Tom,  “ does  your  honour  go  for 
to  think  I’ve  any  hidea  of  such  a thing.”  “ No,  no,  Mr.  Levett,” 
says  Barebones,  “ I’ve  too  good  an  opinion  of  you.”  So  with 
this,  Tom  jumps  into  the  launch;  and  when  he  had  got  ashore, 
unluckily  he  had  to  pass  a public-house  called  the  Half  Moon 
and  Fiddle.  “ Well,”  says  Tom,  “ whether  or  no,  I can’t  saj'', 
but  I must  just  stop  here  for  a minute.”  Well,  ye  see,  after 
taking  a stiff  nor-wester,  with  an  old  shipmate  who  was  there 
by  haxident,  Tom  was  obliged  to  stand  treat.  As  soon  as  the 
second  glass  was  done,  Tom  says,  “ Noav,  my  hearties,  I must 
make  sail,  and  come  to  an  anchor  at  the  meeting ; but  I shan’t 
be  there  over  long,  seeing  I shall  only  drop  it  under  foot,  and 
lay  at  a short  stay-peak.”  Well,  by  this  time,  d’ye  see,  Tom 
had  been  staying  so  long  at  the  public-house,  that  the  sarment 
was  just  beginning.  “ Well,  I’m  in  good  time,  at  any  rate,” 
says  Tom,  “ ’cause  I know  that  Barebones  will  ax  me  the  text, 
as  a proof  as  how  I have  been  to  the  meeting.  “ Well,”  says 
Tom,  “ after  the  parson  had  read  his  commission,  as  it  might 
be,  he  reads  his  text,  from  some  chapter  and  varse”  Avliich  Tom 
didn’t  recollect;  but  the  words  he  did,  which,  you  know,  is 
much  betterer,  and  part  of  these  was,  ‘ When  it  is  calm  there 
is  but  little  wind.’  WeU,  d’ye  see,  having  said  this  once,  pre- 
sently he  says  it  again.” 

“ Why,  how’s  this?”  thinks  Tom,  “ there’s  devil  a seaman  at 
all  amongst  this  ere  crew.  Please  your  honour,”  says  Tom, 
hailing  the  parson,  “ I’ve  been  at  sea,  man  and  boy,  these  forty 
years,  therefore  your  honour  must  believe  I knows  summut 
about  it;  and  therefore  I just  ax  leave  to  set  your  honour  light 
in  this  little  bit  of  seamanship,  because  I say  as  how,  your  ho- 
nour. that  when  it’s  calm,  there’s  no  ■wind  at  all!  It’s  what  we 
calls  a Hirish  hurricane.” 

“Turn  him  out!”  says  the  parson’s  chief  mate.  “You  be 
d — d,”  says  Tom;  “I  won’t  go!  you  must  be  but  a lubberly 
son  of  a seacook  to  talk  of  such  a thing,  after  my  taking  the 
trouble  to  set  your  skipper  there  right  in  his  course.”  As  Tom 
said  this,  he  looked  up  by  chance  into  the  gallery,  and  who 
should  he  spy  there  but  Bill  Bobstay,  our  captain  of  the  fore- 
castle. “ I say.  Bill,”  cries  Tom,  “ if  you’ll  stick  by  me,  I’m 
blowed  if  we  won’t  wollop  the  chief  mate  and  all  the  crew,  and 
then  we’ll  go  over  to  the  Half  Moon  and  Fiddle,  and  have  a 
eouplo  of  glasses  of  nor-nor-Avest.” 


I “ Stick  to  you,  Tom!’  says  Bill,  “ that  1 wool;”  and  down  li 
' comes  over  the  thwarts  of  the  gallery,  and  sliding  down  th 
pillar  hand  over  hand,  was  soon  alongside  Tom. 

“Now  let’s  see,”  says  Tom,  “ where’s  the  ten  that  dare  shov 
us  out?  and  as  for  you,  you  beggar,  Mr.  Chief-mate,  if  I com 
athwart  your  hawse.  I’ll  soon  cut  your  cables.” 

Well,  d’ye  see,  Fitz,  this  looked  most  preciously  as  if  the; 
were  to  have  it  all  their  oAvn  Ayay;  when  presently,  of  a su(| 
den,  six  or  eight  feUers,  with  short  staffs  painted  with  the  king] 
harms,  who  called  themselves  constables,  laid  ’em  aboard  rigl 
astern,  saying.  “ We  ’rest  you  in  the  king’s  name.”  My  eyen 
at  the  name  of  the  king,  Tom  and  Bill  were  both  dumb-foundeej 
it  clapped  a stopper  on  their  jaw-bags  in  a crack,  making  the 
tongues  absent  without  leave,  as  ’twere. 

■ “ In  the  king’s  name!”  says  Tom,  as  soon  as  he  could  spea]j 
“ Well,  he’s  the  only  man  I’d  haul  my  colours  down  to,  for  he ! 
a sailor’s  friend,  God  bless  him ! and  if  so  be  as  how  you ' 
prove  yourselves  horcifers,  we’U  strike:  if  not,  clear  for  hactio; ; 
for  we’ll  soon  board  you  on  the  boAv,  and  draw  a little  clari , 
from  your  figure-head,  my  boy.”  However,  ’twas  all  righ  i 
sure  enough:  so  the  end  of  it  was,  Tom  and  Bill  were  boxed  ii  i 
all  night,  like  two  birds  in  a cage;  and,  next  morning,  the 
were  brought  on  board,  and  Aviped  down  with  four  doze  j 
a-piece;  so  that  you  may  safely  swear,  they  han’t  been  ab  : 
to  abide  the  sight  of  a parson  ever  since. 


leave  of  absence. 

One  morning,  when  his  late  Majesty’s  ship  Hesperus  lay  : 
the  Cape,  a seaman,  named  Wolfe,  applied  to  Lieutenai  >i 
Strangeways  for  leave  to  go  on  shore.  “ No,  Wolfe,”  said  Strangt  - I 
ways,”  I cannot  allow  you  to  go  on  shore.  You  knoAV  the  la^ 
time  you  got  leave,  you  came  on  board  drunk;  and  such  coH 
duct  cannot  be  permitted.”  “ I promise  you,  sir,”  said  Wolf| 
“ I won’t  get  drunk.”  “ What  do  you  Avant  to  do  on  shore 
inquired  StrangeAvays.  “lA\^ant  to  fight!”  “To  fight!” 
peated  Strangeways ; “ a pretty  errand,  truly ! And  with  whoa 
pray,  do  you  mean  to  fight?”  “ With  black  Sambo,  the  prizj 
fighter,  sir.  He  challenged  me  to  a match  before  I joined  tlf 
ship ; and  he  has  been  taunting  me  ever  since,  insinuating  thl 
I am  afraid  to  stand  to  my  bargain.  This  is  the  morning  a 
Avhich  we  were  to  meet,  sir;  and,  if  I do  not  attend,  they  aviJJ 
caU  me  coward.”  “ It  was  extremely  foolisli  in  you  to  ent(, 
into  any  such  engagement,  sir,”  replied  Strangeways;  “bi  ' 
what  you  say  is  true:  if  you  do  not  attend,  those  Caj 

ToAvn  bullies  may  impute  it  to  cowardice.  You  promise  n 
you  Avon’t  get  drunk?”  “I  promise,  sir!”  “Then  you  uia 
go.”  Wolfe,  accordingly,  went  on  shore!  and  after  an  al: 
sence  of  about  an  hour-and-half,  he  returned  Avithout  havir 
tasted  a drop  of  liquor.  As  soon  as  he  got  on  deck,  he  wei 
to  StrangeAvays,  and  reported  himself.  “I  am  come  c 
board,  sir,  sober!”  “WeU,”  replied  Strangeways,  “I  am  gla 
you  have  kept  your  word.  Did  you  fight  the  match  i 
“I  did,  sir.”  “Was  it  a long  one?”  “Fifty  minutes,  si 
by  the  watch.”  “Who  conquered?”  “I  did,  sir.”  “Di 
you  punish  your  opponent  severely?”  “Why,  sir,  I bei 
him,  and  that’s  just  saying  enough.”  “ Right!  You  ma 
retire,  sir.”  “ I hope,  sir,  you  AAdll  haA^'e  no  objections  to  let  n 
go  ashore  again?”  said  Wolfe,  stUl  lingering  in  the  neighboii 
hood  of  the  heutenant.  “What  at  present?”  “Yes,  sir;; 

“ Why,  what  do  you  want  to  do  ashore  now?”  “ Get  drunl,| 
sir!”  replied  Wolfe,  with  the  gravest  possible  expression  i,; 
countenance,  while  Strangeways  burst  out  into  an  immodera:.( 
fit  of  laughter.  “May  I go,  sir?” continued  Wolfe,  when  1,| 
thought  the  heutenant  had  had  sufficient  to  indulge  his  merr,| 
ment.  “It  is  contrary  to  aU  rule,  sir,”  said  Strangeway i 
scarcely  able  to  articulate  for  laughter;  “ but,  since  you  hai  i 
kept  your  promise  so  faithfully,  I Avill  permit  you  for  this  on(  i 
to  go.”  “ Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Wolfe,  with  the  same  immovi  i 
able  gravity  of  countenance;  and,  in  a few  minutes,  he  wj  i 
seen  pulling  off  in  one  of  the  Malay  boats  that  attended  tl 
ship  with  fruit.  He  kept  his  word  as  faithfully  on  this  as  c 
the  former  occasion;  and,  towards  evening,  he  was  carried  c 
board  in  a state  of  the  “ most  blissful  oblivion.” 
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LOSS  OF  THE  ST.  LAWEENCE 

The  St.  Lawrence,  a brig  bound  to  New  York,  sailed  from 
le  basin  of  Quebec  on  the  17th  of  November,  1780, 
ith  several  British  officers  on  board.  One  of  these  was  En- 
gn  Prenties,  of  the  84th  regiment,  being  charged  with  des- 
itches  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Another  vessel  was  in  com- 
iny,  a shooner,  having  a duplicate  of  the  despatches  for  New 
ork* 

On  the  26th  of  the  month,  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
r consort  reached  the  Brandy  Pot  Islands,  about  forty 
igues  below  Quebec,  where  they  were  obliged  to  cast  anchor, 
le  weather  was  very  cold,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  so  leaky 
to  require  a pump  to  be  constantly  kept  going.  As  soon 


as  they  could  proceed  on  their  voyage  they  set  sail  again,  and 
soon  made  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  near  the- mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  wind  again  set  in  contrary,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  beat  on  and  off  between  the  island  and  the  shore 
for  four  days.  The  leaks  in  the  vessel  increased,  and  they 
were  forced  to  keep  two  pumps  at  work  day  and  night.  The 
ship  was  now  more  northerly  than  she  had  been  before,  and 
the  ice  began  to  form  so  fast  around  her,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  clear  it  away  lest  it  should  accumulate,  and  be  fro- 
zen together.  The  seamen  were  not  expert,  and  altogether 
not  equal  to  do  the  work  of  the  vessel  at  such  a crisis.  The 
master  was  constantly  intoxicated  in  his  cabin,  and  yet  every 
moment  the  benefit  of  a community  of  experience  was  more 
necessary. 

The  wind  being  to  the  westward  on  the  28th,  they 


ed  down  the  gulf  with  two  feet  water  on  board.  The  wind 
reased  until  it  blew  a gale.  On  the  1st  of  December,  the 
w,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  the  severity  of  the  cold,  re- 
2d  to  work  any  longer  at  the  pumps.  The  leak  was  gain- 
upon  them.  The  water  was  now  four  feet  in  the  hold,  and 
sailors  declared  they  were  indifferent  to  their  fate,  as  they 
ferred  goin^  to  the  bottom  to  the  incessant  fatigue,  when 
!Ould  not  be  of  the  slightest  avail  to  save  them.  Their 
our  from  the  time  they  set  sail,  had  been  excessive,  and 
:ters  had  reached  such  a pitch,  that  they  could  hardly 
e,  by  any  chance,  to  save  the  vessel,  even  if  a hope  re- 
ned  of  their  own  lives.  By  earnest  entreaty,  and  giving 
m a pint  of  wine  each  man,  they  were  with  difficulty  per- 
ied  to  exert  themselves,  saying  that  whether  the  ship  filled 
lot  was  of  no  consequence  to  them.  Though  the  delay  had 
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been  short  at  the  pumps,  the  water  had  increased  a foot  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  sailors,  encouraged  by  the  wine,  in 
two  hours  reduced  the  water  to  three  feet.  The  captain  still 
remained  in  his  cabin.  The  gale  increased,  and  the  ice  formed 
so  thickly  on  the  vessel’s  side  as  to  hinder  her  progress 
through  the  water.  Additional  labour  was  required  to  clear 
it  away,  which  the  company  on  board  were  ill  able  to  execute, 
and  the  leak  gained  upon  them. 

The  vessel  which  had  set  sail  at  the  same  time  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  was  in  as  bad  a state  as  that  ship,  having  struck 
on  a rock  at  the  Island  of  Coudres,  from  the  carelessness  ot 
the  pilot.  Heavy  snow  fell,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty the  ships  could  keep  in  sight  of  each  other.  A gun  was 
fired  every  half  hour,  lest  they  should  part  company.  At 
length  no  answer  came  from  the  schooner.  She  had  gone 
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down  with  every  person  on  board.  The  gale  increased,  the 
sea  ran  high,  and  it  was  impossible  to  see  twenty  yards  ahead 
of  the  vessel  from  the  failing  of  the  snow.  The  water  had 
risen  to  five  feet  in  the  hold,  owing  to  the  fatigue  of  the  crew. 
The  mate  judged  that  the  ship  was  not  far  from  the  Magda- 
len Islands,  which  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Law'- 
rence.  These  are  mostly  a cluster  (rf  rocks.  Many  of  the 
rocks  are  under  water,  and  very  dangerous  to  navigation. 
They  are  alv/ays  avoided  in  foggy  weather,  though  when  it  is 
fine  seamen  like  to  make  them.  The  opinion  of  the  mate  was 
well  founded  ; about  two  hours  after,  a rocky  island,  one  of 
the  number  called  the  Deadman,  lying  furthest  of  the  group  | 
to  the  westward,  was  seen  elosn  under  the  lee  of  the  ship,  and  j 
if  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  point  of  it  was  -weathered. ; 
The  vessel  was  now  hardly  safe,  for  there  w^ere  numerous 


islands  and  rocks  near  ; the  snow  was  falling  thick,  yet  th 
had  the  good  fortune,  notwithstanding,  to  escape  them  all. 

Their  anxiety  while  passing,  and  their  joy  when  they 
shot  by  them,  w^ere  both  very  great.  The  crew,  ovecome"  wi* 
cold  and  fatigue,  took  fresh  heart  from  having  escaped  su( 
imminent  dangers,  and  believing  Providence  was  lavourab 
to  them,  they  continued  to  exert  themselves.  Wine  was  ai 
served  out  to  them  occasionally,  which  was  of  great  servic 
The  gale  still  contissued,  the  sea  running  very  high,  so  tb 
they  were  apprehensive  of  the  stern  being  beaten  in.  Th 
happened  on  the  5th  of  January,  when  the  Sea  struck  tl 
quarter,  stove  in  the  dead  lights,  filled  the  cabin,  and  Wasln 
the  master  out  of  bed,  where  he  had  skulked  ever  since'  tl 
commencement  of  the  storm.  It  was  now  discovered  tbi 
the  shock  was  of  a most  serious  nature,  for  the  stern  post  ha 


been  started  by  the  violence  of  the  sea,  and  the  leaks  in- 
creased. It  was  in  vain  they  attempted  to  stop  them  with 
beef  cut  into  small  pieces,  the  water  poured  in  faster  than 
it  had  even  done  before.  The  crew,  findina  their  labour  in- 
eifectual,  abandonecJ  the  ship  to  its  fate  in  despair,  and  would 
pump  no  longer.  An  attempt  was,  indeed,  made  by  them 
once  afterwards  to  use'  the  pumps,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the 
water  under  ; but  it  was  found  they  were  choked  up  with  ice 
and  frozen  so  much,  that  they  were  quite  useless.  The 
vessel  in  a little  time  filled  with  water,  but  did  not  sink, 
though  all  on  board  expected  her  every  moment  to  go  to  the 
bottom  In  fact  she  did  sink  much  deeper  in  the  sea  than 
before.  They  now  recollected  she  was  laden  with  lumber, 
which  immedfately  accounted  for  the  circumstance  of  her 
keeping  afloat.  Hope  of  preservation  now  sprung  up  afresh 


in  the  bosom  of  the  crew.  If  they  could  make  the  island  ^ 
St.  John,  or  some  other  near  it,  all  might  yet  be  well.  Th4j 
steered  directly  before  the  wind  to  prevent  oversetting 
though  there  was  difficulty  in  doing  this,  because  the  se^ 
washed  clean  over  the  decks.  It  was  necessary,  if  possibleyt' 
preserve  the  boat,  as  its  Loss  would  be, in  such  eircumstancef' 
a terrible  misfortune.  The  cabin  was  on  the  deck,  and  bei^l 
clear  of  water,  afforded  a tolerable  shelter;  Tho  ma'a'  at  tb ' 
helm  was  made  fast  with  a rope,  to  pi’event  his  being  earrie< 
overboard.  In  this  way  they  drove  before  tho  wind  for  soiniri 
time,  the  violence  of  the  gale  still  unabated. 

The  supposition  of  the  captain  was  that  the  ship  could  be  n< 
great  distance  from  the  land;  he  supposed  they  must  be  nea; 
the  Island  of  St.  John,,  between  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  tk 
Gut  of  Canso.  They  were,  therefore,  in  hopes  of  being  able  h 
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•un  the  ship  on  shore,  on  some  sandy  part  of  the  island,  and  thus 
;ave  their  lives.  This  hope  was  destroyed  by  the  captain’s  state- 
iient.  that  the  north-east  side  of  the  island,  where  they  then  must 
>e,was  one  continued  reef  of  rocks,  and  that  there  was  but  one 
larbour,  which  was  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  spot  where  the 
essel  then  drove.  Not  a long  while  after  the  waves  were 
horter  than  before,  and  broke  higher,  a sign  of  approaching  the 
md.  Gulls,  too,  were  seen,  and  other  birds  flying  about;  a 
lire  i vidence  that  these  conjectures  Avere  not  ill-founded.  It 
'a,s  noAv  concluded  they  were  running  right  upon  the  formida- 
le  rocks  of  St.  John. 

The  ship  Avas  under  a close  reefed  fore-topsail,  yet  she  had 
reat  way  through  the  water.  They  did  not  venture  to  unfurl 
'.ore  canvass,  and,  indeed,  had  they  done  so,  their  sails  Avould 
ave  been  rent  in  the  storm.  The  fore-topsail  was  new,  and 
ood  the  wind  entire.  The  captain  wished  to  keep  the  ship  off 
le  land,  and  to  bring  her  to  for  that  purpose;  but  the  mate 
id  Mr.  Prenties  opposed  the  measure,  fearing  she  would  over- 
t in  the  attempt,  and  showed  that,  if  she  answered  the  helm, 
le  must  ultimately  go  on  shore,  because  she  could,  in  her  ex- 
ting  state,  make  no  way  to  windAvard.  The  captain  attempted 
brace  about  the  fore-yard,  but  it  was  found  impracticable, 
e ropes  and  blocks  were  all  firmly  frozen. 

In  the  interim  the  colour  of  the  water  had  changed,  and  the 
ssel  was  every  moment  expected  to  strike.  There  was  small 
>pe  of  any  of  the  lives  of  those  on  board  being  saved,  and  all 
epared  for  the  Avorst.  Mr.  Prenties  fastened  his  despatches 
d letters  round  his  Avaist.  His  servant  took  a hundred  and 
ty  guineas,  which  his  master  told  him  he  might  have  if  he 
Based,  and  which  he  fortunately  secured  about  his  person, 
le  atmosphere  became  clearer  about  one  o’clock  in  the  day, 
d the  land  was  descried  at  three  leagues’  distance.  Much 
liasure  Avas  at  first  afforded  at  the  sight,  from  their  taking  it 

• St.  J ohn,  where  they  hoped  to  be  hospitably  received.  They 
ickly  found,  however,  that  they  were  mistaken.  The  sketches 
By  had  on  board  shoAved  not  the  least  similarity  to  the  coast 
fore  them,  no  similar  mountains  and  precipices  being  disco- 
rable.  As  the  ship  made  towards  the  shore,  every  heart  beat 
ick,  and  then  palpitated  with  fear,  as  the  sea  was  observed 
eaking  high  in  foam  upon  the  rocks,  a scene  appalling  to 
3 stoutest  heart.  There  was  a reef  between  the  ship  and 
i sandy  beach,  on  which  they  expected  the  vessel  must  ha,ve 
uck,  and  their  doom  be  sealed  in  a moment.  Contrary  to 
pectation,  she  went  on  through  the  boiling  and  raging  fereak- 
:,  shipping  heavy  seas,  which  her  great  strength  alone  ena- 
;d  her  to  bear.  She  surmounted  the  reef  without  touching, 

1 the  first  great  danger  seemed  past.  They  had  noAv  a pause 
a moment  to  cast  their  eyes  towards  the  shore.  The  land 
med  rocky  and  high,  but  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile  they 
scried  a fine  sandy  beach  with  a bold  shore.  The  sea,  too, 
:y  found  ran  less  high  than  without  the  reef  they  had  so  pro- 
ientially  crossed.  As  the  ship  approached  the  land  they 
nd  the  Avater  still  deep,  so  that  they  were  within  fifty  or 
ty  yards  of  it  before  the  ship  struck.  All  expected,  at  the 
ment  of  her  striking,  that  she  must  go  to  pieces,  she  grounded 
;h  such  violence.  At  the  first  blow  the  mainmast  started  from 

• step,  at  the  second,  the  foremast.  Neither,  however,  fell 
jr,  because  the  hold  being  packed  close  with  deals,  the  masts 
1 still  no  room  below  to  play.  The  rudder  was  unshipped  at 

moment  with  great  Auolence,  so  that  one  of  the  sailors  was 
irly  killed  by  it.  The  sea  broke  over  all,  while  every  wave 
ed  the  ship  four  or  five  feet  nearer  the  shore.  The  stern 
3 soon  beaten  in,  and  those  who  had  before  been  sheltered  in 
cabin  were  now  compelled  to  hang  by  the  shrouds  on  deck, 
prevent  being  washed  overboard.  There  they  remained,  the 
carrying  the  ship  so  high  upon  the  beach  at  last,  that  the 
k might  be  securely  walked  upon.  The  keel  of  the  vessel,  it 
5 now  ascertained,  was  broken,  and  she  was  every  moment 
lected  to  go  to  pieces.  This,  however,  did  not  happen.  It 
3 probable  that  the  boards  were  frozen  in  the  hold,  and  thus 
olid  mps  Avas  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves,  capable 
some  time  of  a successful  resistance. 

^he  boat  was  now  got  out  of  the  leeward  side  of  the  ship 
ich  had  broached  to,  and  thus  afforded  a shelter  for  the  pur- 
e.  The  ice  being  nrevlously  cleared  out  of  her,  some  liquor 


I was  distributed  to  those  who  were  sober,  and  Mr.  Prenties 
asked  if  any  were  Avilling  to  embark,  and  attempt  to  reach  the 
shore.  The  sea  running  so  high,  fcAv  were  inclined  to  venture. 
|,  The  mate,  two  sailors,  a passenger,  and  a boy,  were  all  who 
I would  join  in  making  the  experiment.  The  foam  of  the  suiff 
I broke  over  them  every  moment,  and  every  drop  of  water  froze 
! as  it  fell,  so  that  their  clothes  were  one  sheet  of  ice.  The  boat 
; being  got  into  the  water,  and  an  axe  and  saw  thrown  in  also. 

I three  others  leaped  in.  The  boy  trying  to  spring  down  fell  into 
j the  sea,  and  Avas  dragged  out  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  be- 
i numbed  state  of  their  fingers.  The  chill  given  to  the  poor 
I youth  he  could  never  recover.  The  two  sailors  next  leaped  in, 

I and  then  all  in  the  ship  seemed  ready  to  follow  the  example. 

I It  was  necessary  to  push  off,  therefore,  as  (^uick  as  possible,  lest 
j too  many  should^  rush  in  and  sink  them.  The  ship  was  only 
about  forty  yards  from  the  shore,  but  before  the  boat  was  half- 
Avay  there,  a wave  overtook  and  nearly  swamped  it ; while  the 
next  drove  it  high  and  dry  on  the  sand.  For  a few  moments 
joy  was  in  every  heart,  at  being  once  more  upon  the  firm  land, 
and  the  future  dreary  prospect  was  forgotten.  Their  condition 
on  a cold,  snow-covered  coast  did  not  occur  to  them,  and  that 
they  might  be  reserved  for  a destiny  more  horrible. 

Night  was  near  at  hand,  and  those  who  had  reached  the 
shore  felt  themselves  getting  stiff  with  cold.  The  gale  was  as 
high  as  ever,  and  they  were  obliged  to  Avade  up  to  their  waists 
in  snow  to  the  shelter  of  a thick  wood,  situated  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  beach,  which  afforded  them 
some  little  relief  from  the  piercing  wind.  A fire  was  necessary, 
but  they  found  their  tinder  was  so  wet,  that  they  had  no  re- 
source b’i^  to  pass  the  weary  hours  of  the  long  and  freezing 
night  ill  ®i^sf«cise.  Mr.  Prenties,  who  had  been  used  to  cold  cli- 
mateSj  S*oia  his  own  experience,  recommended  them  to  move 
abOTt.  For  the  first  half-hour  they  attended  to  this  ad\'ice ; 
but  the  poor  youth  who  had  fallen  into  the  sea  found  himselt 
so  OTercome  with  the  cold,  that  he  laid  down,  in  half  an  hour, 
the  desire  to  sleep  was  felt  by  them  all,  but  resisted  by  Mr. 
Prenties  and  the  mate,  from  a conviction  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences attending  it.  The  boy  was  soon  found  quite  cold,  but 
not  dead.  He  desired  his  father,  at  New  York,  might  be  writ- 
ten to,  and  informed  of  his  fate ; and  in  ten  minutes  was  dead, 
having  expired  apparently  without  pain. 

The  knowledge  of  the  poor  lad’s  death  did  not  deter  the  ser- 
vant of 'Mr.  Prenties  and  the  two  sailors  from  lying  doArn  to 
sleep  also,  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  urgent  remonstrances  and 
exhortations..  Finding  they  could  not  be  kept  on  their  legs, 
Mr.  Prenties  and  the  mate  employed  themselves  during  the 
night  in  beating  them  constantly  with  branches  of  trees.  This 
saved  their  lives,  besides  giving  himself  and  the  mate  some- 
thing to  do;  the  only  two  who  were  governed  by  reason  in  that 
trying  moment.  At  last  the  weary  hours  of  the  XBainful  night 
dragged  themselves  out,  and  day  dawned.  Mr.  lYenties  made 
the  men  pull  down  their  stockings,  as  they  observed  they  liad 
no  feeling  in  their  legs,  and  they  were  observed  to  be  frozen 
halfway  up.  They  were  immediately  rubbed  Avith  snoAr,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  bring  back  the  circulation. 

On  going  to  the  beach,  they  found  that  the  ship  still  held  to- 
gether, though  the  storm  continued.  The  object  to  be  achieved 
first  was  to  get  the  people  on  shore  before  she  went  to  pieces, 
because  the  safety  of  one  was  that  of  all.  There  Avas  only  a 
very  short  distance  at  Ioav  water  betAA^een  the  ship  and  the 
shore.  Waiting  until  it  was  low  water,  they  fastened  a rope  to 
the  jib-boom,  and  easily  SAvung  themselves  to  the  shore,  one  by 
one,  dropping  upon  it  as  the  waves  retired.  The  carpenter  Avas 
still  left  on  board;  he  had  drunk  too  hard  the  night  before. 

The  captain  brought  ashore  materials  for  obtaining  a light; 
AAmod  was  gathered,  and  a fire  kindled  as  quickly  as  possible,  by 
which  they  were  all  enabled  to  Avarm  their  benumbed  limbs. 
This  was  a luxury,  hoAvever,  Avhich  Avas  followed  by  very  pain- 
ful consequences  to  those  whose  limbs  were  frozen.  On  being 
brought  to  the  fire,  and  the  frost-bitten  members  exposed  to  its 
action,  the  most  torturing  pains  werb  endured  from  the  thaw- 
ing of  the  hardened  flesh.  The  suffering  was  beyond  expres- 
sion great. 

A passenger  in  the  vessel  was  unaccounted  for  upon  number- 
ing the  survivors  of  the  ship’s  company;  it  was  noAv  recol- 
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lected  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  ship,  and  been  frozen  to 
death.  His  name  was  Green.  One  man,  the  carpenter,  al- 
ready mentioned,  still  remained  on  board ; they  could  make  no 
effort  to  save  him  that  day;  but  determined  to  make  the  attempt 
on  the  following  one.  The  luxury  of  a fire  was  great,  but  the 
want  of  shelter  was  still  terribly  felt;  and  hunger  began  to 
assail  them  in  addition  to  their  former  miseries. 

The  next  morning,  all  who  possessed  strength  sufficient  re- 
paired to  the  beach  to  try  whether  there  was  any  means  of 
delivering  the  carpenter  from  his  perilous  situation.  They 
conld  stiU  hear  his  voice  in  the  vessel,  but  the  sea  ran  as  high 
as  ever,  and  the  boat  could  not  swim  if  launched.  They  were 
obliged  to  wait  until  the  tide  was  out,  and  then  they  with  diffi- 
culty persuaded  him  to  leave  the  ship  in  4he  way  the  others 
had  done. 

For  two  days  more,  the  7th  and  8th,  the  wind  blew 
as  hard  and  piercing  as  ever,  and  the  vessel  broke  up,  by  the 
violence  of  the  sea,  from  the  stern  as  far  as  the  mainmast. 
Some  provisions  were  now  washed  on  shore ; they  consisted 
of  salt-beef  and  fresh  meat  which  had  been  hung  over  the 
stern,  together  with  a quantity  of  onions.  It  was  now  the 
fourth  day  that  these  miserable  men  had  endured  hunger, 
under  a temperature  below  the  freezing  point.  That  they 
were  thus  enabled  to  satisfy  their  appetites,  and  strengthen 
themselves  for  what  the  future  might  have  in  store  for  them, 
they  considered  as  most  providential ; and  when  their  meal 
was  concluded,  and  they  had  made  what  to  them  was  a 
most  delicious  repast,  they  collected  all  they  could  find 
scattered  along  the  beach  for  their  future  wants.  Their 
number  was  now  sevehteen,  and  out  of  all,  the  mate  and  Mr. 
Prenties  alone  were  capable  of  exerting  themselves  ac- 
tively. It  was  necessary  to  provide  some  kind  of  shelter, 
and  a quantity  of  deals  having  floated  ashore  from  the  wreck, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  were  carried  into  the  wood,  a sort  of 
tent  was  built,  about  twenty  feet  long  by  ten  wide,  and  com- 
pleted the  same  night  by  ten  o’clock.  They  next  examined 
into  the  state  of  their  provisions,  and  found  to  their  great 
joy  that  they  possessed  between  two  and  three  hundred 
pounds  of  salt  beef  and  a considerable  supply  of  onions. 
Still  it  was  resolved  to  keep  themselves  upon  short  allow- 
ance. A quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  and  four  onions  were  all 
that  could  be  afforded  daily  to  each  man. 

The  gale  abated  on  the  11th  of  December,  and  then 
they  were  able  to  launch  their  boat  and  get  upon  the  wreck. 
It  cost  a day’s  labour  to  open  the  hatches,  having  onlv  one 
^e,  and  the  cables  being  frozen  over  them  into  a mass  of  ice. 
The  following  day,  by  cutting  up  the  deck,  they  got  out  two 
casks  of  onions  and  a barrel  of  beef,  containing  about  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  weight.  They  also  found  what  they 
^agined  to  be  three  barrels  of  apples,  shipped  by  a Jew  of 
Quebec,  but  which  proved,  unfortunately,  to  be  balsam  of 
Canada.  They  got  out  a quarter  of  a cask  of  potatoes  a bottle 
of  oil,  an  axe,  a large  iron  pot,  two  campkettles,  and  twelve 
pounds  of  candles.  These  they  stowed  away  in  their  hut. 
They  now  added  four  onions  to  their  daily  allowance.  They 
next  cut  away  as  much  of  the  sails  as  they  could  from  the 
bow-sprit,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  their  hut,  by  which 
means  it  was  made  tolerably  warm.  The  wounds  of  the  men, 
caused  by  the  frost,  now  began  to  mortify  ; and  the  toes  and 
fingers  of  many  to  rot  off.  Their  torments  soon  became 
almost  beyond  human  endurance.  The  carpenter,  who  came 
last  on  shore,  died  delirious,  on  the  14th,  having  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  feet.  They  covered  his  body  with 
snow  and  the  branches  of  trees,  for  the  ground  was  become 
impenetrably  hard  from  the  frost.  In  three  days  more,  the 
second  mate  died,  who  likewise  became  delirious  some 
time  before  he  expired.  Death  caused  now  little  concern 
to  men  who  thought  it  a happiness  to  be  beyond  further  suf- 
fering ; and  there  were  fewer  to  consume  their  scanty  stock 
of  provisions  ; a thing  which  was  by  no  means  of  light  moment 
m an  atmosphere  where  hunger  was  greater,  and  the  means 
of  gratifying  it  less,  than  in  any  other  situation.  Vermin 
very  soon  began  to  proceed  from  the  wounds  of  the  sick, 
which  infected  the  healthy.  Several  came  off  with  the  loss 
of  a toe  or  a finger  or  two.  Mr.  Prenties  alone  escaped  with- 
out being*  frost-bitten.  Another  seaman  died  on  the  20th. 


They  were  now  fifteen  ; but  the  allowance  of  provisions  w 
not  increased. 

The  mate  and  Mr.  Prenties,  upon  a fine  day,  set  out  ai 
walked  up  a river,  on  the  ice,  for  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Th< 
there  fell  in  with  a wigwam,  or  Indian  hut.  They  observe 
tracks  of  deer  and  other  animals,  but  had  no  fire-arms  to  k 
them.  They  found  the  skin  of  a moose-deer  hanging  aero 
a pole,  and  trees  which  were  cut  on  each  side  with  a 
axe,  but  they  could  not  find  any  human  beings.  M 
Prenties  cut  a directing-pole,  and  carved  a hand  i 
birch-bark,  thinking,  if  any  saw  it,  they  might  find  thei 
out. 

They  had  now  been  twenty  days  in  this  forlorn  situatio; 
and  their  provisions  began  to  get  reduced  so  much  as  i 
occasion  a suspicion  that  all  was  not  fair  in  the  consumptioi 
Foul  play  was  apprehended,  and  it  was  discovered,  by  keej 
ing  watch,  that  the  captain  and  two  sailors  had  consumed  e 
less  than  seventy  pounds  of  beef,  besides  onions.  Th 
mate  and  Mr.  Prenties  were  obliged  afterwards  to  kee 
watch,  one  or  other  remaining  in  the  hut,  to  prevent  thes 
depredators  from  plundering  the  common  stock. 

They  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  aid  from  any  quarter,  an 
having  but  six  weeks’  provisions  left,  Mr.  Prenties  propose 
taking  the  boat,  to  search  for  inhabitants,  or  for  some  kin 
of  relief,  even  from  the  Indian  population  of  the  countr; 
The  proposal  was  agreed  to,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  put  th 
boat  in  such  a state  of  repair  as  would  allow  her  to  floa 
for  every  seam  was  open  from  her  strains  on  the  bead 
Dry  oakum  they  possessed,  but  no  pitch.  At  length  it  0( 
curred  to  them,  that  the  Canada  balsam  might  be  serviceabl 
They  boiled  it  down  in  an  iron  kettle,  and,  suffering  it  to  coo 
made  it  answer. 

It  was  new-year’s  day  when  the  boat,  in  a tolerable  floatin 
condition,  was  got  into  the  water.  Six  persons  embarked 
Mr.  Prenties  and  servant,  the  captain  and  mate,  and  tw 
sailors.  None  of  the  rest  were  able  to  join  in  the  exped 
tion.  Their  shoes  being  nearly  worn  out,  Mr.  Prenties  S( 
to  work  to  make  Indian  shoes  of  canvass  ; his  needle  we 
the  handle  of  a pewter  spoon,  and  the  canvass  unravellei 
supplied  the  thread.  Twelve  pair  were  thus  fabricated  ; tw 
pair  for  each  person.  They  now  divided  their  provision 
which  were  calculated  at  a quarter  of  a pound  a-day,  for  si 
weeks,  those  in  the  boat  and  those  left  behind  sharing  alik 
The  wind  was  adverse  until  the  4th  of  January,  and  eye 
then  the  quantity  of  ice  on  the  coast  rendered  the  expeditiol 
exceedingly  perilous.  It  was  equally  hazardous  to  stay,  wit! 
the  cei’tainty  of  starving.  They,  therefore,  taking  leave  ( 
their  companions,  embarked  upon  as  uncertain  a course  i. 
ever  was  undertaken  upon  the  ocean.  When  about  eigl 
miles  distant,  the  wind  blew  off  shore.  By  great  toil  they  Ji 
last  got  into  a bay,  and  hauled  up  their  boat  as  high  as  tlie| 
could  on  the  strand.  They  then  cut  wood  to  make  a sort  (| 
wigwam  to  shelter  them.  Near  this  place  they  saAv,  from  ^ 
high  point  of  land,  a Newfoundland  fishing-boat,  half  coverej 
with  sand.  This  made  them  proceed  further,  and  they  spiei^ 
to  their  great  joy,  some  houses  at  a distance.  On  reachiBn 
them,  they  were  only  old  abandoned  storehouses,  built 
curing  fish.  Some  casks,  which  lay  near,  they  searched  i’ 
vain  for  provisions.  They  got  a quart  of  cranberries,  whic'* 
they  ate.  ^ . . 

The  wind  now  blew  from  the  north-west  with  great  vi(" 
lence  for  two  days.  The  sea  was  frozen  up  for  league f 
and  seemed  to  preclude  all  hope  of  their  proceeding.  E 
land  they  could  not  travel  for  want  of  snow  shoes,  as  tl  ‘ 
snow  lay  in  great  depth.  Two  days  more  they  waited,  whe:' 
on  the  9th  of  January,  the  wind  blew  off  the  land,  and  tl  * 
sea  was  perfectly  clear.  The  force  of  the  wind,  howeve ‘ j 
prevented  their  proceeding  until  the  11th.  They  launch(  j 
their  boat  with  difficulty,  for  their  reduced  strength  ar  ‘ 
want  of  nourishment.  They  made  a tolerable  course,  unt  • 
they  saw  a very  high  point  before  them,  which  they  estimah  ^ 
at  a distance  of  seven  leagues.  The  coast  appeared  one  co  | 
tinned  precipice,  so  that  it  appeared  not  possible  to  efffict  * 
landing,  until  they  reached  the  extreme  point  of  the  Cap  ^ 
The  passage  seemed  dangerous,  and  the  least  change  of  wii 
must  have  driven  them  upon  the  rocks.  Danger  wa.s,  ho' 
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er,  no  stranger  to  these  unfortunate  men.  They  kept  two 
rs  going,  and  two  of  the  hands  were  constantly  employed 
baling.  They  reached  the  head-land  about  eleven  o’clock 
night,  but  could  find  no  place  to  land,  and  were  obliged  to 
ep  along  the  shore  until  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when 
3 wind  increased,  and  having  a stormy  beach  in  view,  they 
)ught  it  prudent  to  land.  They  got  out  their  provisions, 
t could  not  haul  up  the  boat  from  the  steepness  of  the  shore, 
1 they  were  compelled  to  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of  the  ocean. 
Dn  the  13th,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  sea,  the  boat 
s driven  up  twenty  yards  higher  on  the  shore,  than  where 
i had  been  left,  and  several  holes  forced  in  her  bottom.  They 
i little  covering,  and  no  firing,  except  from  a few  pieces  of 
iber  which  floated  ashore,  so  that  they  were  nearly  frozen, 
e weather  continued  the  same  for  eight  days,  attended  with 
rodigious  fall  of  snow,  which  added  to  their  previous  mise- 
1.  The  snow  had  fallen  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  previously 
the  21st,  on  which  day  they  were  able  to  cook  their 
ivisions.  This  they  had  efiected  but  once  before  since  they 
ded.  Their  not  doing  this  was  a great  loss  to  them,  as  the 
th  in  which  the  meat  was  boiled,  afforded  them  a most  im- 
tant  part  of  their  warmth  and  nutriment.  They  were  still 
3,  weak  as  they  were,  to  turn  their  boat  partly  over,  to  see 
extent  of  the  injury  she  had  sustained.  They  found  the 
?am  quite  rubbed  off*,  and  holes  in  the  bottom.  They  were 
lopes  the  ice  would  go  away  from  the  coast,  as  it  had  done 
)re,  and  that,  if  they  could  but  repair  the  boat,  they  might 
1 fall  in  with  inhabitants.  They  had  no  balsam,  but  they 
a small  quantity  of  dry  oakum,  which  could  be  of  no  ser- 
; by  itself.  Finding  that  to  make  the  boat  seaworthy  was 
ond  their  poAver,  they  thought  the  ice  might  bear  them  a 
e way  along  the  coast,  until  they  could  get  into  the  woods. 
Prenties  and  the  mate  tried  the  experiment,  and  had  not 
e far  before  they  fell  in  with  the  mouth  of  a river,  and  a fine 
ly  beach.  Now,  though  it  was  practicable,  and  they  could 
into  the  woods,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  right  direction, 
the  snow  was  six  feet  deep,  and  could  not  be  crossed  with- 
snow-shoes.  Tliey  finally  resolved  the  next  day  to  take 
r provisions  on  their  backs,  and  coast  along  the  ice,  which 
ned  likely  to  remain. 

the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  wind  having  changed 
he  night,  the  ice  was  driven  out  to  sea,  and  they  were 
exposed  on  a cold  dreary  beach,  surrounded  by  insur- 
ntable  precipices.  At  length  they  thought  of  filling  the 
s in  the  boat  with  oakum,  and  throwing  water  upon  it 
cient  to  freeze.  The  scheme  succeeded.  As  long  as  the 
ther  continued  to  freeze  the  boat  would  be  dry.  It 
the  27  th  when  all  was  ready,  and  they  once  miyre  left 
shore  on  their  forlorn  voyage.  In  the  evening  of  that  day 
computed  they  had  roAved  about  tAveh^e  miles.  Greatly 
:ued,  they  landed  on  a small  sandy  beach,  and  made  a fire. 
:he  day  folloAving  they  had  made  six  miles,  when  the  wind 
g,  forced  them  to  put  on  shore.  The  snow  in  the  Avoods 
Id  not  bear  their  Aveight.  The  1st  of  February  they  were 
jed  to  make  their  boat  sea-worthy  as  before,  and  again  set 
but  the  cold  and  floating  ice  prevented  their  making  more 
five  miles  all  day.  One  of  them  was  continually  employed  in 
king  the  ice  with  a pole.  In  proceeding  their  boat  made 
lucli  water,  they  were  forced  to  keep  baling  incessantly, 
r sailing  sixteen  miles  they  saw  a very  high  point  of  land, 
;h  they  judged  to  be  six  leagues  off,  and  soon  after 
sland  which  they  imagined  must  be  that  of  St.  Paul, 
Cape  Breton,  while  the  high  land  they  thought  was  the 
itself.  The  great  height  of  the  latter  made  them  compute 
distance  erroneously,  and  it  was  dark  when  they  reached 
It  could  find  no  landing-place.  They  were  therefore  obhged 
ke  to  their  oars  all  night.  About  five  in  the  morning,  while 
•s  yet  dark,  they  found  themselves  off  a sandy  beach  of  A^ry 
iderable  length.  A heavy  sea  rolled  in,  and  landing  was 
rdous,  but  they  effected  it  in  safety,  and  got  into  the  woods 
more,  where  they  kindled  a fire,  Mr.  Prenties  having  sc- 
1 the  tinder-box  in  his  bosom  to  keep  it  dry.  They  were 
tigued  they  could  scarcely  keep  awake  for  a fcAA'  minutes, 
3 before  the  fire.  They  were  obliged  to  watch  in  turn,  for 
all  fallen  asleep  together,  it  would  have  been  their  las-t. 


They  Avere  now  all  satisfied  that  they  had  doubled  the  north 
cape  of  Cape  Breton. 

It  happened  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  secure  their  boat 
so  effectually  as  to  prevent  the  sea  from  beating  it  liigh  on  the 
beach,  and  filling  it  with  sand;  w'hile  a part  of  the  crew  were 
employed  in  clearing  it  out,  the  rest  travelled  along  the  beach 
in  search  of  something  which  might  be  eaten.  A quantity  of 
oyster-shells  were  observed,  but  no  oysters  were  found  near  the 
shore,  nor  anything  which  would  alleviate  their  sufferings,  ex- 
cept about  two  quarts  of  hips  or  wild  rose-buds,  which  they 
discovered  under  the  snow.  These,  ill-adapted  as  they  were 
for  the  sustenance  of  man,  were  stiU  eagerly  devoured.  They 
served  to  allay  the  keen  sense  of  hunger,  if  they  imparted  no 
nourishment.  They  now  pushed  off*  their  boat  once  more,  but 
the  ice  soon  forced  them  to  land  on  another  part  of  the  same 
beach.  In  landing,  Mr.  Prenties  unfortunately  dropped  the 
tinder-box  into  the  water,  which  prevented  their  kindling  a 
fire,  and  they  began  to  suffer  proportionabiy  from  the  cold. 
They  therefore  thought  it  best  to  embark  again,  and  return  to 
the  place  from  whence  they  had  started,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
their  fire  was  not  yet  extinguished.  They  could  not  accom- 
plish their  task  without  great  difficulty,  from  the  necessity  of 
breaking  the  ice  the  whole  way,  it  having  frozen  with  great  ra- 
pidity. The  delay  made  them  the  more  anxious  to  reach  the 
fire-place,  and  they  now  considered  themselves  fortunate  they 
had  not  been  able  to  go  farther  from  it.  They  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  the  embers  still  alive.  Had  this  not  been  the 
case,  they  must  have  perished  in  the  course  of  the  night,  from 
the  severity  of  the  cold. 

It  was  on  the  8th  of  February,  before  the  ice  suffered 
them  to  embark  again,  and  in  the  evening  they  landed  at  a 
spot  where  they  Avere  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  sea  by  a 
large  rock,  better  than  they  had  been  before.  On  the  9 th, 
they  had  sailed  about  eight  miles,  when  the  swell  of  the  sea 
forced  them  to  land,  and  in  getting  to  the  shore,  two  of  their 
oars  were  washed  overboard  by  the  surf.  The  next  day  they 
put  to  sea  again,  having  their  oars  double  manned,  and  made 
about  six  miles. 

This  was  a hard  day’s  work  for  men  so  reduced  in  strength. 
They  were  scarcely  able  to  walk  fifty  yards  without  halting  to 
recover  themselves.  They  were  obliged  to  remain  stationary 
the  whole  of  the  11th,  but  thought  themselves  fortunate  in 
finding  more  rose-buds,  which  they  considered  a great  delicacy. 
They  were  so  unfortunate  as  never  to  find  the  dead  body  of 
any  animal.  They  saw  some  otters  on  the  ice,  but  AA^ere  never 
able  to  catch  any  of  them.  They  also  saw  some  beavers’ 
houses,  but  could  not  succeed  in  taking  any  of  their  inhabi- 
tants? On  the  12th,  they  again  set  sail.  On  the  13th, 
the  weather  became  more  mild,  and  they  had  rain,  which  melt- 
ing the  ice,  forced  them  to  pull  the  boat  to  the  land  before 
nightfall  came  on.  They  searched  everywhere  under  the  snow 
for  their  wretclied  fare  of  rose-hips,  in  vain,  and  they  were  so 
driven  by  hunger,  that  they  were  compelled  to  sacrifice  the 
candles,  Avhicli  they  had  reserA^d  for  stopping  the  leaks  of  their 
boat,  to  the  calls  of  hunger;  this  sufficed  for  a partial  relief, 
but  the  future  still  filled  them  with  dismay.  For  two  days 
they  made  few  miles  only,  going  on  shore  and  searching  for 
rose-hips  in  vain.  Their  dreadful  situation  now  came  upon 
them  in  full  force,  and  the  fear  of  perishing  with  hunger  In  all 
its  terrors  stared  them  in  the  face,  and  drove  them  almost  to 
desperation.  In  the  midst  of  their  apprehension  of  death  by 
famine,  when  it  might  be  supposed  extreme  bodily  suffering 
would  overcome  every  idea  but  that  of  prolonging  existence, 
Mr.  Prenties  confessed  that  the  ai)proach  of  death  was  not  so 
terrible  to  his  mind,  as  the  reflection  that  his  friends  would 
never  know  his  wretched  fate.  So  strong  was  this  feeling,  that 
he  could  not  help  cutting  his  name  in  the  bark  of  the  largest 
trees.  His  Aveakness,  and  the  fear  of  injuring  his  knife,  the 
only  instrument  of  the  kind  among  the  party,  forbade  his  car- 
ving more  of  their  story,  but  he  confessed  he  had  Avritten  the 
tale  of  their  AA'reck,  in  Ifrench  and  English,  on  the  walls  of 
the  old  storehouses  they  discovered  soon  after  they  left  the 
place  of  sliipwreck. 

On  the  17th,  tliey  again  doled  out  a portion  of  tlieir 
candles  for  food,  and  the  next  day  reached  a fine  sandy  beach. 
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and  a level  country.  There  they  resolved  to  put  on  shore  and 
die,  unless  some  unforeseen  aid  appeared.  They  were  so 
weak,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their  boat  to  tl^e  mercy  of 
the  sea.  They  felt  they  could  not  survive  much  longer. 
They  cleared  away  the  snow  at  the  entrance  of  a wood,  and 
cutting  some  branches  of  pine  to  lie  upon,  and  others  to  shelter 
themselves,  they  made  a fire.  They  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a pint  of  hips,  which  they  boiled  with  two  tallow  can- 
dles, and  made  what  they  thought  a comfortable  meal.  The 
next  day  they  got  nothing  to  eat,  and  fearing  that  their 
strength  must  soon  entirely  quit  them,  they  cut  and  piled  up 
as  much  wood  as  they  were  able,  that  they  might  supply 
their  fire  to  the  last  moment.  They  had  preserved  their  axe, 
a saw,  and  the  sail  of  the  boat,  which  they  used  for  a cover- 
ing. The  boat  had  been  beaten  up  high  and  dry,  so  that, 
had  they  been  inclined,  they  could  not  again  have  put  to 
sea.  All  the  19th  they  employed  without  success  in  search 
of  hips,  and  they  had  only  two  candles  left.  On  the  20  th,  they 
were  so  weak,  that  none  of  them  were  able  to  manage  the 
axe  to  cut  wood,  and  they  were  obliged  to  creej)  about  and 
pick  up  the  rotten  branches  that  lay  upon  the  ground.  At 
length  they  could  only  iiiaintain  a fire  ■•'.i  eh  barely  kept  them 
from  freezing.  The  weather  was  as  cold  as.  It  had  been  in 
December.  They  now  thought  of  the  sea-weed  on  the  beach, 
as  a resource  against  hunger,  for  they  could  find  no  more  hips. 
They  collected  some,  and  boiling  it  a few  hours  in  their  beetle, 
found  it  very  little  tenderer  than  when  raw.  They  next  boiled 
one  of  their  two  remaining  candles  in  the  liquor,  and  by  taking 
it  and  eating  a quantity  of  the  weed,  they  found  themselves 
somewhat  easier.  Not  long  after  this  they  were  seized  %vith 
vomiting,  which  lasted  four  hours,  when  they  became  easy,  but 
completely  exhausted.  On  the  22nd  they  took  more  kelp- 
weed  and  their  last  candle.  The  effects  that  followed  were  the 
same  as  before,  only  less  violent.  A severe  frost  then  set  in, 
a-nd  they  ineffectually  tried  to  launch  their  boat,  but  their 
united  strength  could  not  move  it.  The  candles  were  all  con- 
sumed, and  they  were  forced  to  boil  the  kelp  without  tallow, 
which  they  still  ate  with  a relish.  They  found  that  this  food 
made  them  swell  to  an  alarming  degree,  after  living  upon  it  for 
three  days.  They  were  all  swollen  to  such  a degree,  that  on 
pressure  their  fingers  would  sink  a couple  offinches  deep  into 
the  skin.  Their  strength  was  more  reduced,  still  hunger  forced 
them  to  keep  to  the  same  diet.  At  length  two  or  three  days 
more  having  elapsed,  they  found  they  had  nearly  lost  their 
sight,  and  so  much  was  their  strength  now  diminished,  that 
they  could  with  difficulty  keep  in  their  fire,  from  the  rotten 
branches  of  trees. 

There  seemed  at  such  a moment  no  alternative  but  the 
making  one  of  their  number  a sacrifice  by  lot,  to  keep  his 
companions  alive  ; and  it  at  length  appears  to  have  been 
agreed  secretly,  that  as  the  captain  was  so  very  much  redu- 
ced as  to  be  clearly  the  first  who  must  sink  under  his 
sufferings  of  all  the  party,  and  as  the  loss  of  the  ship  was 
mainly  owing  to  his  misconduct  ; and  further  as  he  had 
deceived  all  on  board  by  pretending  his  passage  was  for 
New  York,  when  in  reality  it  was  for  the  West  Indies, 
for  these  reasons  it  was  urged  that  he  should  he  the  first 
victim. 

They  kept  this  a profound  secret  from  the  miserable  man. 
A few  days  more,  and  the  sacrifice  must  have  been  offered 
up,  when  fortunately,  on  the  28th  of  February,  as 
they  were  all  stretched  round  their  miserable  fire,  they  heard 
the  sound  of  voices  in  the  wood,  and  two  Indians  were  soon 
discovered  with  guns  in  their  hands  approaching  the  spot, 
The_  sight  of  them  gave  some  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers 
spirits  to  get  on  their  feet,  and  move  towards  them  v/ith 
eagerness.  The  Indians  were  much  surprised  at  the  sight  of 
human  beings  in  so  frightful  a state.  The  clothes  (ff  the 
party  >yere  nearly  burned  off,  and  their  bodies  partly  bare; 
their  limbs  swollen  cf  a prodigious  size;  their  eyes  almost 
inyisibie,  being  sunk  beneath  the  distended  skin  ; and  their 
hair  and  beards  not  touched  since  they  left  the  wreck, 
Some  wept,  andsome^  laughed  for  joy  at  seeing  the  Indians, 
who  did  not  seem  inclined  to  be  very  familiar,  until  Mr. 
Prenties  shook  one  of  them  by  the  hand,  and  the  shake 


j was  returned  very  heartily  in  the  Indian  manner.  Thes 
kind  creatures  showed,  by  signs,  that  they  pitied  the  uu 
happy  men.  They  went  to  the  fire  with  them,  and  all  sa 
down  together  around  it.  At  the  desire  of  one  who  coul 
speak  a little  French,  Mr.  Prenties  told  them  whence  tm 
had  come,  and  what  they  had  suffered.  The  Indian  a- 
peared  much  affected  at  the  recital.  He  was  then  asked  j 
he  could  give  them  any  food,  and  he  dold  them  he  co*  b; 
Seing  there  was  very  little  fire,  he  started  up  and  too' 
the  axe,  hut  observing  its  bad  state,  he  threw  it  dow; 
again,  and  with  his  tomahawk,  cut  a quantity  of  wooo 
flung  it  on  the  fire,  and  taking  up  his  gun,  went  off’  wit, 
his  companion,  not  speaking  a word. 

Three  hours  had  elapsed  before  the  Indians  returned 
They  came  in  a bark  canoe  by  sea,  and  landing  on  tk 
beach,  took  out  some  smoked  venison  and  a bladder  o 
sea-oil.  They  then  boiled  the  venison  m snow-water,  bji 
would  only  give  each  man  a very  small  quantity,  togethe: 
with  a little  oil.  As  soon  as  the  repac'  over,  the’ 

desired  three  to  embark  with  them,  bei’—^all  the  cauo( 
could  carry,  and  they  proceeded  towards  their  home,  whici 
was  five  miles  off,  and  a mile  inland  in  the  middle  of  thi 
woods.  On  the  beach  three  other  Indians  ip;;eived  theui 
with  twelve  or  thirteen  women  and  children,  who  wen 
waiting  their  arrivad.  The  two  Indians  returned  for  the  tlm 
who  were  left  behind,  and  those  on  the  beach  conducted  tii 
first  party  which  landed  to  fheir  habitations.  On  reaciiiaj 
them,  they  treated  the  sufferers  with  the  greatest  humanity 
In  a little  time  the  Indians  returned  with  the  other  threi 
men  who  had  been  left  behind. 

Mr.  Prenties  and  his  companions,  being  now  safe,  began  t 
think  of  the  men  left  at  the  wreck.  It  was  to  be  feared  tlia 
they  had,  before  now,  perished  of  hunger.  On  describini 
where  the  place  was  to  the  Indians,  they  replied  they  kuev 
it  very  well,  but  that  it  was  a hundred  miles  off,  througl 
difficult  paths,  and  over  rivers  and  mountains.  They  said,  i 
they  undertook  the  journey,  they  must  have  some  compen' 
sation.  Mr.  Prenties  told  them  he  had  some  money,  wliicl^ 
he  now  recollected  his  servant  had  preserved. 

An  agreement  was  then  made  that  the  Indians  should 
ceive  twenty-  five  guineas  at  setting  out,  and  the  same  suit 
on  their  return.  On  being  paid  down  half  the  money  threH 
of  them  set  off  on  the  next  day.  They  returned  with  thre<!| 
men  from  the  wreck  after  a fortnight’s  absence  ; they  wep" 
the  only  survivors  of  eight  left  in  the  hut,  and  were  in  a mos ! 
wretched  state  of  emaciation.  Five  were  alive  on  the  arrij 
val  of  the  Indians,  but  one  ate  so  much  food  at  once  that  hS 
died  in  dreadful  agonies  a few  hour’s  afterwards,  and  anothe^ 
accidentally  shot  himself  with  the  gun  of  one  of  the  Indians'! 
Thus,  out  of  nineteen  originally  on  boai*d  the  ship,  nine  onh" 
survived. 

Mr.  Prenties  agreed  to  give  the  Indians  forty-five  poii^^ 
to  conduct  him  to  Halifax,  and  find  provisions  at  every  in# 
habited  place  on  the  road.  Mr.  Prenties,  servant,  Mr. 
shaw,  a passenger,  and  two  Indians,  set  out  together  fo  • 
Halifax.  The  remainder  of  the  party  were  to  becoaducteif] 
to  Spanish  River,  about  fifty  miles  distant.  Mr.  Preutie? 
quitted  the  Indian  wigwams  on  the  2nd  of  April,  and,  aftelti 
a tedious  and  harassing  journey,  reached  Halifax  on  the  8tl# 
of  May,  the  Indians  faithfully  performing  their  engagement  i; 
and  receiving  their  stipulated  pay.  After  being  detained  fo'i 
a passage  two  months  at  Halifax,  Mr.  Prenties  at  iengtlit 
reached  New  York,  and  delivered  his  despatches  to  Sir  Henry:; 
Clinton.  The  rest  of  the  crew  and  passengers  were  safeh  t 
conducted  by  the  Indians  to  Spanish  River,  and  soon 
wards  reached  Halifax. 


•t.'ii 

ADMiKAi:.  Duncan’s  address  to  the  officers  of  Hs  fleet;',; 
when  they  came  on  board  his  ship  for  his  final  instructions , 
previous  to  the  memorable  engagement  with  Admiral  D .' 
Winter,  was  couched  in  the  following  laconic  and  humorou  j 
manner : — “ Gentlemen  of  my  Fleet,  you  see  a very  sever  j 
WINTER  fast  approaching  ; and  I have  on%  to  advise  you  t' , 
keep  up  a good  fire.’^ 
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LOSS  OF  THE  BANGALORE. 

Tu£  Bangalore,  commanded  by  Captain  Lynch,  sailed  from 
bc  island  of  Amboyna,  on  the  3rd  April,  1802,  bound  to  BaUy 
own,  in  the  island  of  Lombock,  and  from  thence  to  Batavia, 
itli  a fair  Avind  and  moderate  weather.  At  eight  o’clock  on 
e night  of  the  1 2th  they  were  then,  by  observation  taken  that 
:y  at  noon,  in  lat.  7 deg.  38  min.  south,  and  long.  120  deg. 
min.  east,  when  unfortunately,  the  ship  struck  on  an  un- 
lown  coral  bank,  which,  when  daylight  appeared,  they  found 
extend  about  three  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
out  two  miles  in  breadth,  the  western  part  being  dry  at  low 
iter,  with  a number  of  rocks  upon  it  which  bore  the  appear- 
ce  of  prows  under  sail.  Their  first  endeavour  was  to  get  out 
3 boats  immediately;  the  small  and  best  bower-anchors  were 

0 carried  astern,  and  the  stream  on  the  bow  to  prevent  the 
p from  forging  more  upon  the  rocks ; and  every  exertion  was 
3d  by  the  crew,  as  also  by  the  passengers,  but  all  to  no  effect, 

; steepness  of  the  bank  being  so  much  against  her  going  off; 
'.eed,  so  abrupt  and  great  was  it,  that  with  a cable  of  a hun- 
;d  and  twenty  fathoms  out  astern,  it  was  only  a long  peak. 
The  ship  continued  striking  very  hard,  notwithstanding 
ich  she  held  out  without  making  water  until  near  midnight,, 
eu  she  suddenly  heeled  off  to  the  larboard  side,  and  the  water 
3 very  soon  up  to  between  decks.  They  had  previously 
own  overboard  a great  quantity  of  lumber,  and  some  of  the 
last,  with  a view  to  lighten  the  vessel  and  give  her  a better 
nee  of  getting  off,  but  all  was  to  no  purpo^;  and  pumping 

baling  ceased  to  be  of  any  use,  as  when  the  ship  heeled  off 
was  completely  bilged  on  the  larboard  side, 
jllaving  now  lost  all  hopes  of  saving  the  ship,  the  crew  were 
B)loyed  in  getting  out  all  the  spars  with  which  they  Intended 
jjonstruct  a raft;  and,  fortunately  for  them,  a high  swell  that 
H running  at  the  time  when  tlie  ship  struck,  was  now  much 
■e  down,  and  the  sea  considerably  smoother,  which  greatly 
Hlitated  their  means  of  escape;  or  other ?»dse  in  ail  probability 
■greater  part  of  them  must  have  perished.  Captain  Lynch, 
ni  his  officers  and  passengers,  stayed  by  the  wreck  imtii  the 
Rwing  day  at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
I i being  completely  finished,  sixty  of  the  crew,  including  ^r- 
I ;s  and  isepoys,  under  the  command  of  the  second  officer,  got 
i 1 it.  Cajdiain  Lynch  went  into  the  pinnace,  the  chief  offi- 
1 into  the  joUy-bioat,  and  three  Dutch  officers  with  their 
A lies,  who  were  passengers  for  Batavia,  together  with  the 

■ ler,  one  «ea-cunny,  eight  Lascars,  and  two  sepoys,  em- 

■ ed  in  the  long-boM ; and  that  being  tlie  largest  convey- 
«,  and  consequently  having  the  most  room,  they  had  with 
tMi  provisions  and  water  for  the  whole  crew.  Thus  arranged,  i 
(Ijain  Lynch  ordered  the  long-boat  to  tow  the  ra^t,  and  the 
ul|'  two  boats  to  tow  the  long-boat;  ah  making i j*:  tlm  near- 
ed land,  which  was  one  that  lay  off  Mangeray, 

1 le  whole  of  the  13th  and  following  day  passed  without 
tl  being  able  to  reach  the  island,  as  the  winds  were  mostly 
oi  le  land,  and  a strong  current  running  to  northward. 

< j le  night  of  the  14th,  th^,  \vind  at  the  time  Mowing  fresh, 
ttt  )ng-boat  sprung  a leak,  which  obliged  her  to  cast  off  the 

and  wait  for  daylight,  irt  the  morning,  Captain  Lynch 
the  two  small  boats,  being  a long  way  from  the  long-boat, 
nil  sail  and  stood  t:>V7ards  her,  when,  to  his  great  astonish- 
nil  and  mortificaticr.^  Lc  t hserved  the  long-boat  to  make  sail 
!■  tand  away  to  the  ^?3tward  from  the  two  small  boats, 
she  soon  run  out  of  sight.  Captain  Lynch  was  ever 
sil  completely  at  a loss  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  the  gun- 
■>■  ^ho  had  charge  of  the  long-boat;  and  though  there  were 
■ IS  conjectures  made  by  different  persons,  he  never  had 
3ason  to  suspect  him  of  dishonesty. 

I ng  left  in  this  miserable  situation.  Captain  Lynch  could 
) to  the  assistavAce  of  the  raft,  as  he  had  neither  provisions 
ater,  and  the  people  on  the  raft  were  in  the  same  situa- 
but  as  the  second-mate,  Mr.  Romney,  had  charge  of  the 
‘al  ,nd  as  the  current  was  tlien  setting  to  the  northward, 
in  Lynch  confidently  hoped  that,  with  the  sail  set  and 
a™  ig  before  the  wind,  it  would  soon  be  able  to  reach  Seleyer, 
of  the  islands  near,  where  tliey  would  meet  with  prows 


to  conduct  them  to  Macassar  or  Malacca.  Captain  Lynch  then 
took  the  jolly-boat,  in  which  were  Mr.  Nashbar.  the  chief 
officer,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Ferrao,  a passenger,  with  eight  of  the 
crew  in  tow;  himself  with  Mr.  Anthony  Lakersteen,  a passen- 
ger, and  nine  more  of  the  crew  being  in  the  pinnace;  in  all, 
twenty-one  j^rsons.  Their  great  object  was  to  regain  the  is- 
land, that  being  the  nearest  land,  hut  their  endeavours  were 
ineffectual,  during  the  whole  of  the  16th;  and  the  wind,  then 
blowing  fresh  from  the  southward,  they  made  sail  and  stood 
away  to  the  E.S.E.,  and  soon  reached  Mangeray. 

About  midnight  they  lauded  in  search  of  fresh  water,  but 
could  not  find  any,  they  therefore  contented  themselves  with 
pulling  and  sailing  along  the  shore,  and  at  four  in  the  morning 
landed  and  found  some  water,  which  was  a great  relief  to  all  oi 
them,  as  they  had  but  a small  quantity  of  biscuit,  one  of  which 
was  served  every  day  to  each  person;  and  this  was  all  the 
subsistence  they  had  until  the  20th,  and  all  the  time  employed 
in  pulling  and  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Mangeray,  landing  at 
times  for  an  hour  or  two  in  places  where  they  saw  no  inhabi- 
tants, in  order  to  give  the  people  rest,  and  the  tamarind  tree 
growing  wild,  and  in  great  plenty,  the  fruit  of  it  greatly  con- 
tributed to  their  support. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  still  standing  along  the  coast  of  Man- 
geray, they  saw  a Macassar  prow  on  shore,  and  stood  for  her. 
At  four  p.m..  Captain  Lynch,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  dispositions  of  the  people  on  the  coast,  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  discover  their  distress  to  the  people  in  the  prow;  he 
therefore  ordered  the  chief  officer  to  approach  first  and  inquire 
the  name  of  the  place,  and  also  to  find  out  what  force  the  prow 
had.  The  small  boat  returned  in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  bringing 
the  intelligence  that  there  were  only  ten  or  twelve  men  on 
hoard  tlie  prow,  and  those  unarmed. 

Captain  Lynch  then  with  the  other  boat  approached,  and 
informed  the  nacodah  of  the  prow  of  their  having  been  cast 
away,  and  in  the  utmost  distress  for  want  of  water  and  provi- 
sions. The  nacodali  pointed  out  a small  river,  where  he  said 
fresh  water  was  to  be  had ; to  which  Captain  Lynch  proceeded 
without  delay,  and  got  a sufficient  quantity  to  last  for  three  or 
four  days.  Whilst  getting  the  water,  the  nacodah  informed 
Captain  Lynch  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mangeray  were  an  in- 
offi3nsive  people;  and  that  those  of  an  island  in  the  offing,  about 
three  leagues  distant,  were  pirates,  and  not  to  be  trusted : the 
truth  of  which,  Captain  Lynch  had  much  reasmi  to  doubt;  and 
soon  after  seeing  a prow  pulling  from  the  island  towards  them, 
he  thought  it  most  prudent  not  to  put  any  trust  or  confid.ence 
in  either  of  the  reports,  but  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  ofi’ 
At  sun-set  of  the  same  day,  Captain  Lynch,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, saw  that  the  prow  they  had  spoken  to,  had  got  under 
weigh,  and  was  fast  cewning  up  with  them,  from  wliich  Captain 
Lynch  concluded,  that  she  was  chasing  them,  to  take  advantage 
of  their  distressed  situation,  and  to  plunder  them  of  some 
clothes  and  trifling  articles  that  they  had  in  the  boats. 

The  nacodah  of  this  prow  iiad  refused  a hundred  dollars, 
which  Captaiii  Lynch  had  promised  him,  if  he  would  carry 
them  to  Bally  Town,  on  the  I^nd  of  Lombock;  the  rajah  of 
which  place  wa«  a good  friend  to  the  Englisli,  and  to  whom 
Captain  Lynch  had  a letter  from  the  governor  of  Amboyna, 
with  various  presents  sent  out  by  the  Court  of  Directors  for 
him;  all  of  which  were  lost  in  the  ship:  hut  as  Captain  Lyncli 
had  saved  the  letter,  he  felt  satisfied,  that  if  he,  his  crew,  and 
passengers,  were  so  lucky  as  to  reach  that  town,  they  would  be 
well  treated,  and  from  thence  be  able  to  procure  a conveyance 
to  some  Dutch  settlement  on  the  Island  of  Java,  or  to  ^lalacca, 
the  Bally  Town  people  being,  great  traders  to  the  westward. 
The  prow  continued  astern,  but  kept  sailing  and  pulling  until 
four  o’clock  of  tlie  ensuing  morning,  when,  with  a great  deal  of 
labour  and  exertion,  the  boats  pulled  out  of  siglit  of  her. 

The  21st  and  22nd,  still  pulling  and  sailing  along  the  Mange- 
ray shore,  they  stopped  at  an  island,  where  one  of  the  Lascai-s 
gathered  a kind  oil  bean,  which  was  unknown  to  any  of  tlie 
otlier  people;  but  tlie  T^ascar  said  he  was  well  acquaintctl  witii 
it;  that  tliere  was  plenty  of  the  same  kind  in  England,  when 
he  had  seen  them.  All  hands,  therefore,  partt-iik  of  tliLs  beau  ; 
some  eating  it  raw,  and  otJiers  boiled,  'i'ln.y  stayed  at  this 
place  about  two  h>>urs,  and  collected  a good  se:i-stu;'lr  of  Ihis 
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new  discovery;  but  scarcely  had  they  re-embarked,  and  began 
to  work  at  the  oars,  than  all  hands,  except  four  or  five,  were 
taken  violently  ill  with  a griping  and  vomiting,  as  if  they  had 
taken  a strong  emetic.  This  misfortune  could  not  be  remedied, 
as  Captain  Lynch  had  not  medicines  of  any  kind  in  the  boats, 
nor  any  description  of  food  likely  to  relieve  the  sufferers,  whose 
situation  became  so  distressing,  that  very  httle  progress  was 
made  in  the  course  of  this  day. 

On  the  23rd,  they  continued  advancing  very  slowly  along  the 
coast  of  Mangeray,  the  people  dropping  down  through  hunger 
and  fatigue,  when  they  happily  got  sight  of  a fine  cultivated 
bay,  and  a beautiful  town,  in  the  Malay  taste.  Captain  Lynch 
flattered  himself  he  should  procure  some  provisions,  as  this  was 
the  tenth  day  that  they  had  not  tasted  a grain  of  rice,  and  the 
fourth  since  their  allowance  of  one  biscuit  a man  for  the 


twenty-four  hours  was  over,  being  all  expended.  The  boats 
approached  the  shore  by  degrees,  with  a white  flag  in  each, 
which  is  a token  of  friendship  used  on  all  occasions  by  the 
Malays.  A canoe  put  off  from  the  beach,  and  coming  to  the 
boats,  asked  them  where  they  came  from.  Captain  Lynch 
thought  it  prudent  not  to  tell  the  destitute  state  they  were  in, 
and  therefore  said  the  boats  belonged  to  two  English  ships  that 
were  in  the  offing,  and  that  they  were  in  search  of  a watering-* 
place,  and  of  provisions;  that  if  the  rajah  would  be  kind  enough 
to  assist  the  English,  they  would  be  the  rajah’s  friends.  The 
people  in  the  canoe  desired  the  boats  to  come  to  an  anchor 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  and  that  they  would  bring  the 
rajah’s  answer  immediately. 

The  canoe  returned  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  with  the  rajah’s 
compliments,  that  he  would  be  happy  to  see  the  ships  come  tO! 
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his  port,  and  that  there  was  plenty  of  provision  and  a good  river 
f5r  them  to  water.  At  this  time  two  or  three  canoes,  with  three 
or  four  men  in  each,  brought  a couple  of  small  bags  of  rice  and 
some  Indian  corn,  with  cocoa-nuts  and  jagry,  which  were  im- 
mediately purchased.  The  people  in  the  canoes  seeing  a couple 
of  trunks  in  the  boats,  and  a bag  or  two  of  clothes,  were  very 
particular  in  their  inquiries  what  they  contained,  and  were  told 
“ clothes.”  Captain  Lynch  then  despatching  the  canoes,  both 
boats  made  sail,  which  the  rajah  observing,  and  having  been 
informed  by  the  canoe’s  people  that  the  boats  had  property  in 
them,  he  came  down  to  the  beach,  walking  towards  the  west 
point  of  the  bay,  about  five  or  six  miles  distant,  with  a train  of 
about  fifty  men  attending  him,  the  rajah  and  five  or  six  others 
being  ou  horseback.  One  or  two  canoes  followed  the  boats  with 


plantains  and  Indian  corn,  which  were  also  purchased,  and  t) 
canoes  were  despatched.  The  sea-breeze  blowing  fresh,  it  wi 
with  difficulty  the  boats  rowed  out  to  the  westernmost  point  b: 
the  bay.  The  rajah,  after  he  came  to  this  point,  despatched  ai? 
other  small  canoe  with  his  compliments,  and  that  he  would  btj 
glad  to  speak  to  the  officer  in  the  boat;  but  Captain  Lynch  suis 
pecting  treachery,  thanked  him  for  his  civility,  and  said,  as 
was  late  in  the  evening,  he  was  in  great  haste  to  pull  to 
ship;  but  the  rajah  would  see  the  ships  in  the  morning.  Tbj 
rajah  not  being  satisfied  with  this  answer,  sent  a second  mes 
sage  to  the  same  purport ; to  which  Captain  Lynch  excuse*, 
himself  in  the  same  way  as  before.  At  this  time  a fast-sailiuii 
prow  appeared  coming  from  the  town  to  the  place  where  tli 
rajah  was;  and  Captain  Lynch  perceiving  they  were  manning 
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lis  prow  with  a great  number  of  people,  and  preparing  to 
nake  more  sail,  and  the  boats’  crews  being  greatly  relieved 
rom  their  hunger  by  the  supply  of  the  provisions  they  had  ob- 
ained,  they  soon  rowed  the  boats  out  of  sight  of  the  rajah,  and 
scaped  his  treachery. 

During  the  night  of  the  23rd  they  pulled  a long  way,  and  at 
un-rise  reached  a fine  sandy  bay,  where  they  found  a small 
ivulet,  and  here  they  cooked  their  rice.  All  hands  eat  heartily, 
ad  took  a couple  of  hours’  rest:  from  thence  they  set  out  quite 
■esh  and  in  the  night  of  the  24th  they  crossed  the  straits  of 
[angeray,  and  at  daylight  of  the  25th  arrived  at  the  island  of 
omodo,  where  they  dressed  and  eat  another  meal.  At  ten  in 
le  morning  they  crossed  the  straits  of  Sappy,  and  towards 
)on  came  up  with  Gonong  Appy,  or  the  Burning  Island,  with 
fine  breeze  at  S.E.  In  the  afternoon  the  tide  changing,  and 
;ing  against  the  wind,  caused  a very  high  breaking  sea,  and 
)th  boats  were  in  extreme  danger  of  foundering.  At  this  time 
prow  from  the  offing  crossed  ahead  of  the  boats,  and  after 
landing  some  way  in  shore,  wore  round,  stood  after  the  boats, 
id  came  up  very  fast.  Captain  Lynch  being  certain  that  this 
IS  a pirate,  consulted  the  best  mode  of  resistance.  Out  of  a 
zen  muskets  they  had  in  the  boats,  only  three  were  fit  for 
rvice,  the  others  being  rendered  totally  useless  by  salt  water. 
Lptain  Lynch  kept  the  boats  before  the  wind,  standing  between 
pnong  Appy  and  the  island  Sumbawa,  with  a very  high  sea, 
uch  put  them  in  imminent  danger  of  broaching-to  or  filling, 
lie  prow  that  stood  after  them,  now  came  up  very  near;  and 
hy  observed  that  they  had  four  or  five  brass  swivels,  which  the 
days  on  board  kept  slueing  about,  aiming  them  at  the  boats, 
ptain  Lynch  waited  until  the  prow  was  within  fifty  yards, 
en  he  hauled  upon  a wind,  with  an  intention  to  board  the 
)w  if  they  attempted  to  fire,  and  hailed  to  know  what  they 
ant;  upon  which,  they  inquired  where  the  boats  came  from, 

1 where  their  ships  were.  Captain  Lynch  answered,  their 
ps  were  in  the  offing,  and  the  boats  were  in  search  of  an  an- 
iring-place,  recommending  the  prow  not  to  come  too  near,  as 
St  probably  they  would  find  their  mistake.  The  prow  there- 
pn  hauled  her  wind,  and  stood  in  shore;  but  in  less  than  two 
lirs  they  again  stood  after  the  boats.  It  still  blowing  fresh, 
l3tain  Lynch  kept  the  boats  to  windward  against  a head  sea, 

1.  by  that  means  again  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  these 
barians. 

’he  26th  was  employed  in  pulling  and  sailing  along  the 
ad  Sumbawa,  landing  once  in' the  twenty-four  hours,  where 
Y saw  no  inhabitants,  to  cook  rice.  The  27th,  still  pulling 
pg  the  Sumbawa  shore,  they  saw  several  inhabited  places, 
some  large  towns,  but  which  were  totally  deserted : they  also 
buffaloes,  bullocks,  and  horses,  in  abundance,  all  appearing 
j)e  tame,  but  would  not  venture  to  kill  any,  for  fear  the  pi- 
I s might  be  still  hovering  about  the  place.  In  the  afternoon, 
row  hove  in  sight,  but  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  the  boats,  and 
i after  ran  in  shore,  and  the  crew  landed.  Captain  Lynch 
ed  by  the  prow,  and  towards  evening  touched  at  about  two 
!S  distance  from  where  the  prow  lay,  at  a small  river.  The 
s’  crews  here  collected  some  tamarinds,  and  got  two  or  three 
W water,  having  only  rice  remaining  for  one  meal  more ; and  at 
set  all  hands  returned  to  the  boats  to  take  some  rest.  About 
n in  the  evening.  Captain  Lynch  saw  something  very  black 
b to  the  boats,  shoving  with  poles.  The  people  immediately 
1 heir  little  grapnel  up,  and  prepared  their  oars,  when  the  very 
jr  that  had  avoided  them  in  daylight,  now  came  to  attempt  to 
ihem  off  in  the  dark.  Upon  discovering  the  boats  going  off, 
jiailed,  and  made  use  of  the  following  words : — “ Come,  bro- 
15,  come,  let  us  speak  like  good  people;  we  are  all  good  men 
|j.”  Captain  Lynch  answered,  that  they  could  have  nothing 
I.  to  speak  about  at  night,  when  they  avoided  them  in  the 
I The  boats  then  took  to  their  oars,  were  soon  out  of  sight, 
Mthus  they  escaped  the  fourth  time. 

the  28th,  they  were  approaching  towards  the  western 
Meraity  of  Sumbawa,  and  passed  the  town  of  that  name, 
|re  they  saw  a number  of  prows,  but  none  came  near. 
|ie^  course  of  the  night  they  crossed  the  straits  of  Allas, 
jjwith  strong  ripplings,  and  a heavy  sea,  all  of  which  they 
I ed  safely,  but  without  any  rest.  In  the  morning  they 
ped  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  liombock,  every  one 


in  the  boats  feeling  comfort  in  the  thought  of  being  so 
near  Bally  Town,  where  they  expected  their  toils  and  dan- 
gers would  cease : at  this  time  they  had  neither  rice  nor 
water ; and  being  near  Rocky  Point,  in  the  straits  of  Allas, 
the  tide  being  against  them,  they  went  on  shore  to  seek  for 
water,  and  got  some,  but  very  bad.  A small  canoe  coming 
up,  they  bought  a couple  of  small  bags  of  rice,  one  of  which 
they  cooked,  and  got  a comfortable  meal,  with  some  chilies 
and  tamarinds. 

The  29th,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  they  left  Rocky  Point, 
and  were  pulling  towards  Bally  Town,  then  about  twenty- 
five  miles  distant,  when  the  above-mentioned  canoe  left  them; 
and,  as  they  supposed,  must  have  informed  a piratical  prov/, 
that  lay  a couple  of  miles  farther  ahead,  but  in  shore,  of  the 
situation  of  the  boats;  for,  after  rounding  Rocky  Point,  they 
saw  a small  prow  coming  right  before  the  wind,  and  steering 
for  the  boats  ; and  as  soon  as  she  came  near,  they  lowered 
their  sail  down,  took  to  their  paddles,  and  quickly  came  a- 
breast.  ^ The  boats,  however,  continued  pulling,  not  taking 
any  notice  of  the  prow,  in  which  they  saw  five  men,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  well  dressed,  and  all  of  them  had  creases  by  their 
sides  ; they  were  very  inquisitive  in  asking  what  ships’  boats 
they  were,  and  where  the  ships  were.  Captain  Lynch  an- 
swered, as  he  had  the  others,  that  the  ships  were  in  the 
offing,  and  that  the  boats  were  going  to  Bally  Town,  to  get 
stock  for  them.  The  nacodah  in  the  prow  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade Captain  Lynch,  that  the  rajah’s  town  of  Lombock  was 
a very  dangerous  place  for  the  boats  to  go  to:  and  the  people 
there  were  very  bad ; that  they  would  kill  all  hands,  and  it 
would  be  better  to  come  alongside  his  prow,  where  he  had  rice, 
and  everything  that  the  boat  might  want : in  the  mean  time 
recommending  them  not  to  pull  out  to  the  offing,  but  to  come 
in  shore.  To  all  this  no  attention  was  paid ; and  when  they 
saw  the  boats  persisted  in  keeping  off  shore,  and  deeming  the 
force  they  had  in  the  prow  too  weak  in  number  to  attack  the 
boats,  they  pulled  away  as  fast  as  they  could,  so  that  they 
might  get  in  time  to  attempt  to  capture  the  boats  with  their 
large  prow,  before  they  could  get  to  windward. 

Captain  Lynch  kept  cheering  the  people  to  pull  to  windward, 
but  to  little  effect.  The  large  prow  was  now  under  weigh,  close 
hauled,  and  standing  after  the  boats,  and  was  coming  up  very  fast, 
although  the  boats  had  their  sails  up,  and  pulling  at  the  same 
time  with  all  their  strength,  to  escape  being  butchered  or  made 
slaves  of  by  these  ferocious  people.  No  hopes  remained  of  es- 
caping, as  the  prow  was  now  within  musket-shot;  and  in  less 
than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  she  was  abreast,  and  to  windward, 
bearing  down  upon  the  boats,  apparently  with  an  intention  to 
run  them  down;  the  Malays  all  standing  up  with  their  lances 
in  their  hands,  ready  to  heave,  and  desiring  the  boats  to  lower 
their  sails  down:  upon  which  Captain  Lynch  stood  up,  with 
his  musket  and  a pistol,  and  pointed  them  at  the  chief  man  of 
the  prow,  who  was  standing  alone;  all  the  people  in  the  boats,  at 
the  same  time  rising,  some  with  cutlasses,  and  others 
with  lances  in  their  hands.  This  determined  conduct  threw 
the  Malays  into  such  confusion,  that  every  one  in  the  prow, 
even  the  man  at  the  helm,  fell  down : and  hid  themselves,  crying 
out,  that  they  were  good  people,  and  come  to  save  them.  Captain 
Lynch  answered,  how  could  they  call  themselves  good  people, 
when  they  showed  themselves  so  much  the  contrary?  Their 
dread  of  the  muskets  appeared  so  great,  that  the  prow  was 
very  near  upsetting  in  the  confusion. 

A small  canoe  was  then  despatched  on  shore  by  the  pirate, 
for  the  purpose,  as  Captain  Lynch  supposed,  of  getting  a 
reinforcement;  and  probably  some  of  her  crew  had  been  left 
on  shore,  as  the  pirate  had  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  men 
on  board,  and  their  complement  generally  exceeds  thirty. 
The  boats  continued  working  to  windward,  as  well  as  the 
prow  ; hut  the  boats  had  greatly  the  advantage,  hy  tacking, 
when  the  prow  was  wearing  : and  hy  the  time  the  prow  re- 
ceived a supply  of  men  from  the  shore,  the  boats  were  well  to 
windward,  and  the  pirate  gave  up  all  hopes  of  attacking. 
The  boats  stood  in  shore,  and  came  to  anchor  at  sunset,  being 
about  ten  miles  distant  from  Bally  Town.  Captain  Lynch 
kept  close  in  shore,  the  wind  and  tide  being  against  him. 
Crowds  of  people  came  towards  the  boats,  inviting  the  people 
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of  thein  to  coino  on  shore,  and  saying  the  rajah  of  Baily  Tov>rn 
was  there.  However,  Captain  Lynch  toid  them  it  was  night, 
that  he  could  not  think  of  coniing  on  shore  till  the  morning, 
and  then  he  would  see  the  rajah,  and  deliver  a letter  which 
he  had  from  the  governor  of  Amboyna.  The  people  on  shore 
still  kept  calling  out,  and  encouraging  them  with  kind  words; 
but  Captain  Lynch  suspecting  some  treachery,  or  that  some 
evil  might  yet  befal  them  before  they  could  reach  ^Bally 
Town,  the  last  prow  that  had  chased  them  being  only  five  or 
six  miles  distant,  the  people  of  which,  must  well  know  that 
the  wind  and  tide  were  against  the  boats,  and  how  easy  it 
would  be  for  them  to  come  in  small  canoes,  while  the  boats 
lay  at  anchor,  and  endeavour  to  surprise  and  cut  them  otf; 
he  therefore  represented  to  the  passengers  and  the  boats’ 
crews,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done, 
would  be  to  try  to  get  clear  of  the  straits  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  the  wind  and  tide  being  favourable  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  for  Java,  as  that  was  a 
country  where  they  would  meet  with  relief  and  assistance. 
To  this  all  hands  readily  agreed,  except  an  European  Portu- 
guese sea-cunny,  who  seemed  to  be  greatly  alarmed  with  the 
apprehension  oPbeing  starved  to  death,  as  they  had  only  rice 
and  water  for  one  meal.  Captain  Lynch  thereupon  offered 
to  land  this  man,  if  he  chose  it.  He,  however,  preferred 
staying  on  board,  to  share  his  fate  with  the  rest,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  being  sold  as  a slave.  By  twelve  at  night  the 
boats  were  clear  of  the  straits  of  Allas,  and  stood  along  the 
n-orth  side  of  the  island  of  Lombock  the  whole  of  the  30th  ; 
where  seeing  a small  river,  and  no  appearance  of  inhabitants, 
they  landed,  and  dressed  all  the  rice  that  was  left,  and  got  a 
supply  of  water  sufficient  for  three  days. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  while  standing  along  the  Lombock  shore, 
tliey,  at  daylight,  saw  a small  bay,  with  a few  houses,  and 
pulling  in  shore,  they  inquired  of  the  inhabitants  if  they  had 
any  rice  for  sale.  Fortunately  they  seemed  to  be  very  friendly : 
they  invited  the  boats  to  come  on  shore,  and  said  they  would 
sell  the  people  rice.  However,  Captain  Lynch  did  not  choose 
to  put  too  much  confidence  in  their  professions  of  kindness, 
and  therefore  made  his  people  rest  on  their  pars,  sending  a cou- 
ple of  men  only  to  bargain  and  purchase  provisions.  Here  they 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  eleven  small  bags  of  rice;  some 
salt,  and  a little  tobacco  was  also  purchased;  all  which  were  a 
very  great  acquisition;  and  having  got  plenty  of  water  in  the 
boats,  they  hoped  they  should  have  no  more  occasion  to  land, 
as,  by  so  doing,  they  always  exposed  themselves  to  the  treach- 
ery of  the  natives.  They  had  a small  place  prepared  in  the 
boats  to  cook,  and,  by  comparison  with  what  bad  preceded, 
enjoyed  a luxurious  meal.  In  the  evening  they  crossed  the 
straits  of  Lombock^  and  experienced  very  heavy  ripplings, 
which  caused  a great  and  breaking  sea.  Both  boats  under- 
went the  same  risk  and  distress  as  they  had  encountered  in 
the  other  straits;  but,  happily,  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd, 
they  reached  the  island  of  Bally,  and  once  more  got  into 
smooth  water. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  they  continued  puUing  and  sailing  along 
the  island  of  Bally,  where  they  saw  many  towns,  and  the  land 
appeared  to  be  well  cultivated,  with  cattle  of  various  descrip- 
tions. On  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  a large  prow  that  lay  in  the 
roads  of  a large  town  which  they  passed,  sent  a canoe  to  invite 
the  boats  on  shore,  which  was  declined  immediately:  after 
which,  a large  prow  set  sail  and  chased  the  boats,  pulling  and 
sailing  for  the  whole  of  this  day;  but  night  coming  on,  they 
fortunately  escaped,  and  had  the  good  luck  to  get  across  the 
straits  of  Bally  during  the  night ; and  in  the  morning  they 
were  up  with  Cape  Sandaua,  on  the  island  of  Java,  when  ail 
fear  from  pirates  being  over,  the  boats’  crew  pulled  cheerily 
along  the  Java  shore. 

On  the  4th  of  May  they  passed  Pamanoekan,  a small  settle- 
ment of  4he  Dutch,  and  Pasockie,  a large  Javanese  town, 
where  they  saw  several  prows,  but  none  of  them  came  near  the 
boats. 

The  following  day  they  continued  making  the  best  of  their 
way  towards  Passeerwang. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  all  the  water  in  the  boats,  being  ex- 
pe».ded,  they  were  obliged  to  touch  at  a place  called  Kalie, 


about  five  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Passeerwang;  and 
sent  some  people  on  shore  to  ietch  water  and  pro- 
visions, and  to  inform  the  chief  man  of  the  town,  that 
they  were  two  English  boats,  going  to  the  Dutch  fort 
of  Passeerwang.  The  people  soon  returned  with  water, 
aud  some  broiled  fish  and  Indian  corn,  all  which  proved  very 
acceptable,  and  which  Captain  Lynch  .divided  amongst  all 
bauds.  Whilst  waiting  here,  the  boats  grounded  on  a long 
fiat  that  runs  a good  way  out,  and  Captain  Lynch  being 
anxious  to  reach  Passeerwang,  as  they  would  there  meet  with 
Europeans,  from  whom  they  might  expect  every  kind  of 
relief,  he  employed  the  people  this  day,  being  the  25th  ofn 
their  sufierings  in  the  boats,  in  shoving  them  over  the  flat," 
during  which  one  of  the  Lascars  went  off,  and  concealed  ^ 
himself  on  shore.  The  Javanese  were  immediately  alarmed, 
conceiving  that  this  man  might  be  a spy:  they,  therefore,  im- 
mediately collected  in  a body,  and  between  four  and  five 
hundred  men  ran  into  the  water  to  attack  the  boats,  and  to 
take  the  qrews  of  them  prisoners.  As  Captain  Lynch  wefill 
knew  that  resistance  would  not  he  the  means  of  remedying 
their  distress,  he  went  himself  from  the  boats  to  meet  this 
mob,  who  were  armed  with  all  sorts  of  weapons,  Captain 
Lynch  holding  in  his  hand  the  governor  of  Batavia’s  letter.  . 
They,  however,  seized  him  and  all  the  people  in  the  two 
boats,  and  forcibly  carried  them  on  shore.  Captain 
Lynch  had  previously  and  strongly  recommended  that 
no  sort  of  resistance  might  he  made  by  the  crews  and^l! 
passengers  against  the  natives  ; and  had  a single  musket  | 
or  a pistol  been  discharged,  in  all  probability  not  one  ofjl 
the  people  would  have  escaped  from  the  rage  of  this  savage  if 
mob.  . ’ 

Upon  Captain  Lynch  and  his  people  being  thus  landed,  they 
were  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  principal  man,  where  every*' 
attention  was  paid  them,  and  they  were  abundantly  supplied 
with  all  sorts  of  provisions  and  beds ; and  a strong  guard  was  j 
put  over  the  boats,  that  nothing  might  be  lost  or  taken  away. 
A despatch  was  also  sent  by  the  chief,  by  land,  to  the  governor 
of  Passeerwang,  informing  him  of  all  that  had  passed;  which 
information  having  reached  the  said  governor,  and  he  further 
learning  that  the  boats  and  people  had  belonged  to  the  Ban-lji 
galore  that  had  been  cast  away,  he  sent  his  son-in-law  and  a 
doctor,  with  a carriage,  to  escort  the  gentlemen  by  land,  and  a 
couple  of  prows  were  sent  to  bring  the  boats  by  sea  to  Passeer-ii  i 
wang.  The  two  Dutch  gentlemen  made  very  particular  inquiriesi*: 
of  Captaiii  Lynch,  how  the  head  man  of  the  place  they  were  atll! 
had  behaved,  and  whether  there  was  any  cause  of  complaint,  f 
About  six  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  May,  the  Dutch  gen-f 
tlemen  accompanied  Captain  Lynch  and  his  passengers  to  the|, 
carriage,  and  then  each  of  them  mounted  on  horse-back,  ridinglt 
before  the  carriage,  until  they  reached  a sugar- manufactory 
belonging  to  the  governor,  where  an  excellent  breakfast  wasl'i 
provided;  after  which  they  again  got  into  the  carriage,  and  tra- if 
veiled  through  a very  fine  country,  having  a good  road  and  beau-itr 
tifully-cultivated  lands  on  both  sides  of  it.  At  noon  of  thel 
same  day,  they  arrived  at  Passeerwang,  where  they  were  re-‘ 
ceived  by  the  governor,  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  settlement, 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and  attention;  all  expressing  theii ' 
concern  for  the  great  sufierings  they  had  undergone,  and  th^ 
losses  they  had  sustained.  Rooms  were  ordered  to  be  got  ready '5 
in  the  government-house,  each  having  one  to  himself;  and  every 
possible  civility  was  shown  by  the  governor  and  Ms  family.  ' 
The  boats’  crews,  on  their  arrival,  were  also  amply  sUpplied'| 
Tk^th  provisions  of  ail  kindSj  and  a house  allotted  for  them. 
Letters  were  immediately  despatched  to  Batavia  and  Soura-if 
baya,  giving  an  account  of  the  loss  of  the  ship,  and  requesting''' 
the  governor  of  Sourabaya  to  send  conveyances,  by  land,  fori' 
Captain  Lynch  and  his  passengers,  as  they  were  anxious  to  get  ‘ 
away  as  fast  as  possible.  ; 

On  the  9th  of  May,  the  governor  of  Passeerwang  received  ' 
a letter  from  Sourabaya,  requesting  that  he  would  des- 
patch his  carriage  half-way,  and  the  governor  of  Soura- ; 
baya  would  send  bis,  the  other  half,  to  convey  the  shipwrecked  * 
people  in  ; and  that  he,  the  governor  of  Sourabaya,  would  he' 
very  happy  'to  see  them,  and  to  render  all  the  assistance  that 
lay  in  his  power. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 
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During  the  three  days  that  Captain  Lynch,  and  one  of  his  i 
ficers,  Mr.  Farrao  and  Mr.  Tiakersteen,  passengers,  stayed  1 
tl^is  place,  words  cannot  express  what  obligations  they  were  | 
ider  to  this  good  man  and  his  family  : their  clothes  were 
ished  for  nothing,  abundance  of  victuals  provided  for  the 
ats'  crews,  and  a prow  was  also  procured  to  carry  the  crews 
d the  boats  to  Sourabaya,  without  any  charge  whatsoever, 
le  different  rajahs  or  timengons,  paid  them  visits,  and  en- 
•tainments  were  made  in  consequence  ; and  all  places  worthy 
notice,  gardens,  walks,  &c.  were  shown  by  the  governor  in 
rson. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  at  six  in  the  morning,  every  thing 
ving  been  provided  the  night  before.  Captain  Lynch,  his 
icers,  and  passengers,  took  their  grateful  leave  of  this  most 
>rthy  governor  and  his  family.  All  the  gentlemen  of  the  gar- 
on,  attended  at  their  leaving  the  place  ; and  they  were  con- 
cted  by  two  sea  captains  of  the  Dutch  company,  named 
! Groot  and  Bodwyn,  to  Sourabaya,  a distance  of  fifty-six 
les,  travelling  in  carriages,  and  changing  their  horses  ip 
sry  town  they  came  to,  at  which  all  sorts  of  victuals  were 
jpared  by  the  natives  to  entertain  the  English,  as  they 

5sed. 

Vt  a quarter  before  twelve  o’clock  on  the  10th  of  May,  they 
ived  at  Sourabaya,  where  the  same  attention  was  paid 
m ; lodgings  were  provided,  and  victuals  for  the  boats’ 
ws,  free  of  all  expense,  every  day.  The  gentlemen  were 
ited  to  the  governor’s  table,  and  a passage  procured  for 
m to  Samarang,  in  a ketch  belonging  to  Mr.  de  Vris. 

)n  the  17th,  the  ketch  arrived  at  Samarang,  where  Cap- 
i 1 Lynch  and  his  companions  were  carried  to  Governor 
I dehard.  Lodgings  were  provided  for  all,  and  every  ne- 
I ?ary  article,  as  well  as  an  ample  sea-stock  put  on  board, 
I ast  them  to  Batavia.  Here  they  stayed  two  days  ; and  on 
S 18th  of  May,  in  the  evening,  taking  leave  of  Governor 
[ lehard,  they  embarked  for  Batavia. 


IRY  DOUGLAS:*  OR,  THE  PIRATE’S  ATTACK. 


HE  Seabird”  was  under  weigh.  As  I went  on  deck  she 
lying  with  her  canvass  spread  to  court  the  salutations  of 
rising  breeze.  At  that  moment,  our  sails  hung  listlessly 
nst  the  masts,  and  the  exhalations  that  curled  upon  the 
'rs  rose  perpendicularly  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  air. 

however,  they  began  to  flutter  and  chafe  with  the  rig- 
, as  if  impatient  at  the  tardy  movements  of  the  wind,  till, 
; came  murmuring  from  the  Jersey  shore;  mist,  and 
les,  and  ships  were  moving  swiftlytowards  a point,  which, 
c dimness  of  the  hour,  seemed  the  opening  into  another 
d.  W G soon  reached  it,  and  the  perilous  scene  of  our 
re  labours  opened  before  us.  I turned  to  look  for  the 
house.  It  had  disappeared  ; and  the  vessels  in  whose 
3any  we  had  sailed  were  scattered,  like  a frighted  flock, 
rds  every  corner  of  the  haven.  The  breeze  freshened ; 
rere  shaping  our  solitary  course  for  Turks  Island.  At 
tiii-.h  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  lighted  on  nothing  but 
ot>wn  little  vessel  and  the  blue  waters  that  rolled  around 
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And  now,”  thought  I,  “ I am  in  the  world  alone- 
wide,  wide  sea.’  ” 

have  every  prospect  of  a favourable  passage,”  said  a 
near  me  ; and  for  the  first  time  since  I embarked,  I re- 
3ted  that  I was  not  the  only  passenger  on  board.  The 
:er  was  a venerable  gentleman  of  some  three-score  years, 
silver  locks,  and  a countenance  expressive  of  amiable 
gs,  though  careworn  and  melancholy.  On  his  arm 
d a small  and  extremely  graceful  female  figure,  to  whom 
mark  had  been  addressed,  and  both  were  gazing  in  the 
ion  where  the  waters  were  still  flashing  with  the  living 
lours  of  the  sun-set. 

eautiful !”  at  length,  exclaimed  the  lady,  without  seem- 


* Extracted  from  Hogg’s  y>7oelflv  ” 


ing  to  heed  what  the  other  had  said.  “ How  lovely  is  this 
scene,  my  dear  father  ! And  see,  what  a beautiful  cloud  ! It 
seems  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  enchanted  isles  of  fairyland.’’  , 

Who  has  not  felt  the  magic  of  a voice  ? I had  not  seen 
the  speaker,  and  yet  her  tones  came  over  me  like  pleasant 
music. 

“You  aro  the  child  of  imagination,  my  dear  Mary,”  said 
her  father,  affectionately  passing  his  arm  round  her  waist ; 
“ would  to  Heaven  you  were  less  so  !” 

“ But,”  said  she,  in  a mournful  tone,  “ I do  not  always  in- 
dulge in  gay  fancies.” 

“ True,  my  dear  ; your  feelings  change  their  hues  as  often 
and  as  suddenly  as  the  clouds  of  heaven.  See,  yonder  ! your 
enchanted  island  has  already  lost  its  golden  mantle,  and  now 
lies  brooding  on  the  breast  of  the  sea,  a dusky  and  threaten- 
ing bank  of  fog.  Thus  suddenly  do  you  pass  from  the  bright 
est  dreams  of  happiness  to  the  darkest  forebodings.  I repeat, 
would  to  Heaven,  you  were  less  the  child  of  imagination  ! Yon 
had  been  happier.” 

The  father,  in  alluding  to  her  constitutional  weakness,  had 
probably  awakened  distressing  recollections  ; for  she  hung 
her  head  and  withdrew  from  his  arm,  and  when  I approached 
to  get  a view  of  her  face,  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  She 
turned  away  quickly  on  seeing  a stranger.  But  that  view 
was  enough.  I have  spoken  of  the  magic  of  a voice  but, 
what  is  it  to  the  human  face  ? 

“ You  seem  interested  with  the  singular  deportment  of  my 
daughter,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  as  she  retired. 

I started,  I believe,  in  some  confusion. 

“ She  has  just  risen  from  a bed  of  sickness,”  he  continued, 
with  a melancholy  accent ; “ and  I am  fearful  will  never  be 
herself  again.” 

“ If  I were  to  judge  of  her  malady  from  her  appearance,  ’ 
said  1,  “I  should  say  that  the  mind  has  had  more  to  do  than 
bodily  infirmities  with  the  ruin  that  has  been  wrought  in 
that  lovely  countenance.” 

“ You  are  right,  sir,”  replied  he,  with  a sigh  ; “ her  illness 
was  occasioned  by  mental  anguish,  the  cause  of  which  is  bu- 
ried deep  in  both  our  hearts.  Sufiiceit  to  say,  that  the  vietim 
of  intemperance  seldom  falls  alone  ; and  that  when  a youth 
of  high  promise  immolates  himself  on  the  altar  of  the  dis- 
gusting fiend,  tears  and  broken  hearts  attend  the  sacrifice.” 

The  old  man  spoke  with  a mournful  energy,  and  I pitied 
him. 

“Is  there  no  hope  of  the  reformation  of  such  an  one  ?”  I 
inquired. 

“In  this  case,  none.  It  is  more  than  six  months  since 
William  Ashton  fled  from  society,  and  went  to  sea  as  a com- 
mon mariner.  The  presence,  the  devoted  affection,  the  tears 
of  my  child  could  not  reclaim  him — what  on  earth  can  ?” 

“ What  indeed  !”  repeated  I.  “ And  this  voyage  is  rnidei*- 
talcen  for  the  recovery  of  her  health  ? You  will  excuse  my 
inquisitiveness,”  I immediately  added,  “ I have  lived  long 
enough  in  your  country  to  acquire  her  characteristic  mode  of 
questioning.” 

“ I hold  it  every  man’s  duty,  as  Well  as  interest,”  said  he, 
“ whose  lot  it  is  to  travel  on  the  great  deep,  far  from  his  home 
and  kindred,  to  relate  so  much  of  his  own  history  as  shall 
entitle  him  to  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  the  companions 
of  his  voyage.  I am  a Scotchman,  and  myname  is  Dougla?.’’ 

“My  name,”  said  T,  “is  Brae,  and  I am  a freshman  in — 
College;  you  have  my  whole  history.” 

The  shadows  of  night  had  settled  over  the  solitary  waste 
before  we  parted  for  the  night.  Many  leagues  qf  sea  had  been 
ploughed  in  that  short  period,  as  the  ship,  yielding  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  powerful  breeze,  dashed  on  her  way  over  the 
billows.  Three  days  of  this  propitious  wind  brougl-it  us  off 
theHatteras;  and  though  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles  from  land,  we  received  the  usual  greeting  of  the  Cape, 
and  were  obliged  to  do  homage  to  its  strong  spirit,  under  bare 
poles,  for  several  hours.  It  will  he  supposed  by  those  of  my 
readers  who  will  have  the  charity  to  cousidcr  me  a mau  of 
taste,  that  during  these  three  days  I had  not  avoided  the  so- 
ciety of  Mary  Doug-.as  and  her  father.  If  I may  so  sppak:, 
without  being  misunderstood,  or  expressing  my  jiueaning  too 
strongly,  I bad  become  quite  a favourite.  1 found  her  mind 
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all  that  her  countenance  had  promised.  Her  sufferings  had 
been  cruel ; sufficiently  severe, -indeed,  to  cause  a temporary 
alienation  of  her  reason,  but  its  only  remaining  trace  was  an 
occasional  wildness  of  the  eye,  and  an  imagination  highly,  and 
sometimes  painfully,,  susceptible  of  excitement.  In  her  mo- 
ments of  animation,  it  was  delightful  to  stand  by  her  side, 
leaning  on  the  taffrail,  and  behold  the  world  of  romance,  her 
playful  fancy  would  call  up  above  and  around  us.  The  ocean 
and  every  thing  visible  on  its  surface,  the  finny  herds  that 
glided  through  its  depths,  were  all  made  to  assist  in  support- 
ing, adorning,  and  peopling  her  ideal  world. 

Her  father  was  happy  to  see  her  possess  even  the  shadow 
of  enjoyment.  “You  will  not  have  many  days  to  revel  in 
these  watery  realms  of  fairyland,”  said  he,  “ if  we  go  on  at 
this  rate.” 

The  propitious  and  powerful  breeze  that  had  brought  us  out 
of  port,  and  which  had  temporarily  been  put  to  the  rout  by  a 
counter,  and  more  violent  gust  from  the  Hatteras,  had  now 
revived,  and  came  sweeping  from  the  north-east  in  a steady 
gale.  Swift  flew  the  Seabird  on  her  snowy  wing,  dashing 
recklessly  through  the  exulting  elements,  as  if  anxious  to  re- 
deem the  time  that  had  been  lost  in  port. 

Shortly  after  crossing  the  tropic,  the  breeze  suddenly  left 
us.  There  is  nothing  that  a seaman  loves  less  than  a calm  : 
the  rushing  of  the  wind  in  a small  hurricane  is  far  more  wel- 
come if  it  only  blow  the  right  way;  and  peculiarly  aggravating 
is  it  to  be  becalmed  within  sight  of  his  destined  haven.  We 
could  not  as  yet  see  Jamaica,  but  along  the  south-western 
quarter  of  the  horizon,  lay  a pile  of  dusky  clouds,  which  the 
captain  assured  us  was  the  loom  of  that  island.  The  reader 
will  not  wonder,  then,  if,  in  our  circumstances,  all  the  strange 
oaths  and  imprecations  found  in  a seaman’s  vocabulary  were 
called  into  service  by  our  nettlesome  captain  and  his  crew, 
and  hurled  without  mercy  on  the  winds  and  weather. 

“You  may  have  more  wind  than  you  want  before  you  reach 
Kingston  moorings,”  said  I,  a little  nettled  at  their  absurd 
conduct. 

“ Blow — blow — let  it  blow!”  roared  the  captain  ; “ I would 
rather  go  to  the  bottom  at  once  than  lie  here,  roasting  in  this 
sun  that’s  enough  to  cook  a Guineaman.  Besides,  Mr.  Brae,” 
added  he,  in  a milder  tone,  and  pointing  to  the  north-west, 
“ yonder  is  Cape  Maise,  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba,  not  fifteen 
miles  off.  Two  hours’  rowing  would  bring  us  off  a garag  of 
the  picarooning  rascals  to  cut  our  throats  if  we  shouldn’t  hap- 
pen to  hit  their  fancy ; and  though  this  good  ship  is  called  the 
Seabird,  she  is  one  of  that  kind  which  can’t  rise  without  a 
swell.  I say  then  let  it  blow.”  So  saying,  he  took  his  glass 
and  went  into  the  main-top,  where  ke  might  be  seen  for  an 
hour  reconnoitring  the  Cuba  shore 

It  was  the  fourth  afternoon  of  the  calm.  Impatience  was 
visible  in  almost  every  face.  But  my  feelings  agreed  perfectly 
with  the  weather.  There  reigned  as  complete  a tranquillity 
in  my  bosom  as  in  the  elements.  Mary  Douglas  was  there  ; 
it  was  enough  ; I felt  not  the  sun  ; I feared  no  pirates.  Mis- 
take me  not,  gentle  reader.  I do  not  say  that  I was  in  love, 
for  on  the  doctrine  of  tender  sentiments,  I entertain  some 
sceptical,  perhaps  treasonable,  ideas.  I only  found  myself 
strangely  fascinated,  was  glad  I was  just  there,  and  as  I was. 
I pitied  Mary  Douglas,  and  would  have  done  much  to  have 
made  her  happy.  She  seemed  better  when  we  sailed  ; but 
well,  or  substantially  happy,  she  certainly  was  not.  Still  that 
hectic  glow  would  appear  on  her  cheek,  and  flitter  and  depart 
like  the  tints  of  sunset,  leaving  it  colourless  as  marble.  She 
lived  in  a world  of  fancy,  and  beautifully  would  she  deck  the 
the  objects  of  her  own  creation ; but  then  there  would  come 
a revulsion  of  her  feelings — a deep  dejection — when  one  who 
studied  her  speaking  countenance,  might  readily  conceive 
that  fancy,  aided  by  memory,  was  conjuring  up  a far  distant 
scene.  Oh ! how  has  my  heart  yearned,  as  I have  gazed  upon 
her  in  these  sad  moments,  for  power  to  extract  the  worm  that 
had  taken  such  deep  hold  upon  her  peace ; to  recall  her  to  a 
world  she  was  so  eminently  qualified  to  bless  and  adorn,  and 
that  should  no  longer  fright  her  from  its  stern  realities  by 
dreadful  images  of  the  past.  She  had  closed  her  book  and  I 
had  been  sitting  by  her  side,  I know  not  how  long,  perhaps 


an  hour.  Our  conversation  had  been  interesting,  but  of  its 
subject  I have  only  a confused  recollection. 

“ Say  no  more,  Mr.  Brae,”  said  she,  rising;  “ I should'l>e 
weak  to  deny  that  I understand  you ; but,”  looking  up  into 
my  face  with  a melancholy  smile,”  you  know  ^something  of 
my  past  history ; you  know  that  I once  loved  here  her  lip 
quivered  and  the  colour  left  her  cheeks;  “ but  he  proved  him- 
self unworthy,  and  I tore  him  from  my  heart ! But  oh  I in 
doing  this,  think  you  that  I did  notrend  my  heartstrings? 
She  left  me  in  tears,  and  retired  to  her  cabin,  adding  only  as 
she  passed,  “ my  heart  is  crushed,  Mr.  Brae,  I feel  that  I 
can  never  love  again.” 

The  sun  had  settled  far  towards  the  Mexican  Gulf  before 
Captain  Boltrop  came  down  from  his  look-out.  Standing  on 
the  quarter-deck,  he  again  looked  long  and  anxiously  to  the  , 
westward. 


“There  is  that  between  us  and  that  shore,”  he  at  length 
said,  “that  I dread  more  than  I would  that  shore  in  a hurri- 
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cane  off  St.,  Domingo.” 

“ I thought  that  nothing  could  be  more  terrible  to  a seaman, 
than  a gale  of  wind  upon  a lee  shore,”  observed  Mr  Douglas. 

“ I had  rather  fall  into  the  sea  than  into  the  hands  of  a 
bloodthirsty  picaroon,”  said  the  Captain  very  decidedly,  and 
with  an  air  of  great  meaning. 

Just  then,  the  setting  sun  dipped  its  flaming  circle  in 
waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

“ There  is  a spot  in  the  sun,”  I exclaimed. 

The  captain  looked  at  it  a moment,  and  then  smiling ! 
pimly — “ Ay,  a spot,  and  a dark  one,  too,”  said  he  ; “ watch  | 
it,  Mr.  Brae,  and  see  if  it  . sets.” 

The  dark  object,  which  appeared  on  the  very  disc  of  the 
sun,  and  which  I had  taken  for  one  of  those  spots  that  are 
occasionally  seen  on  his  surface,  instead  of  sinking  behind  the 
bright  and  level  waters  with  the  part  of  the  luminary  on  which 
it  was  first  observed,  seemed  to  mount  upwards,  and  after  ling- 
ering a moment  on  the  last  visible  arch  of  the  glorious  orb,  it 
sprang  into  that  pure  and  glowing  element  which  the  sun  had 
shed  along  the  western  horizon.  It  wavered  for  a momentjf 
between  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  as  if  uncertain  to  which  toT 
attach  itself,  till,  as  the  flashings  of  the  dying  light  became 
fainter,  it  appeared  on  the'  sea  a black  and  motionless  speck. 

“ The  sun  has  found  water  to  wash  him  clear  of  your  spot. 
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Mr.  Brae,”  said  the  captain,  with  another  of  his 
smiles  ; “ I wish  it  had  gone  down  with  him”. 

An  air  of 'deep  care  settled  over  his  face.  1 knew  not  what 
to  make  of  him  or  of  his  words. 

“ Why,  what  do  you  take  that  speck  to  be  ?”  I at  length 
inquired. 

“ Look  for  yourself  Mr.  Brae,”  said  he. 

I took  the  glass  from  his  hand,  and  examined  the  dim  dis 
tant  object. 

“It  is  a boat,  captain.”  ^ 

“ Ay,  a boatl”  echoed  he,  “ and  coming  for  us  as  fast  asj. , 
twelve  stout  rowers  can  shove  her  through  the  water.  Now 
you  know  why  I wished  for  a wind,  and  a hard  wind  too.” 

The  beautiful  twilight  of  the  tropics,  had  now  settled  in  all 
its  softness  over  the  quiet  bosom  of  the  deep.  The  heights 
of  Cuba  rose  majestically  from  its  crystal  depths,  boldly  lifting 
their  pointed  peaks  to  the  spotless  heavens,  and  I fancied  that 
I could  almost  hear  the  soft  murmur  of  the  small  wave,  as  if 
broke  upon  its  coral  strand.  The  heavy  loom  in  the  south- west, < 
as  if  it  had  only  waited  to  grace  the  setting  of  the  king  of  day, 
after  glittering  for  a moment  in  a thousand  gorgeous  colours,'! 
settled  behind  the  heaving  breast  of  the  ocean,  leaving  only  a, 
dark  mass  like  a church,  with  its  spire  in  bold  relief  against 
the  sky.  It  no  sooner  caught  our  captain’s  eye,  than  h^ 
shouted  with  as  much  rapture  as  a seamdn  ever  allows  him- 
self to  express,  “ The  Blue  Mountain  Peak  of  Jamaica  !”  The' 
cry  was  echoed  with  enthusiasm  by  a dozen  joyful  voices.  We' 
were  still  one  hundred  miles  from  the  island,  and  were  nol|] 
gaining  an  inch  on  our  way  towards  it ; still  every  eye  was 
turned  to  it  with  affection  as  to  a long  sought  home,  and  an 
emotion  awoke  even  in  my  breast,  distinct  from  those  whichl 
of  late  had  usurped  its  entire  possession.  The  whole  view  t(* 
the  westward  was  beauty,  unbroken  by  a single  bieinish,  anc 
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(thing  of  alarm  was  there  save  the  dark  spot  on  the  sea,  to 
deh  so  suspicious  a character  had  been  attached  by  our  cap- 
h,  but  which  had  already  disappeared  in  the  increasing 
rkness  of  the  hour.  But  the  east,  as  if  envious  of  the 
mquillity  that  reigned  in  the  opposite  quarter,  wore  a savage 
)wl.  Enormous  piles  of  vapour,  black  as  the  smoke  from 
volcano’s  crater,  shrouded  the  heights  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
•tted  out  the  very  shores  from  our  view.  It  looked  indeed 
if  the  island  had  sunk,  and  another  of  subterranean  forma- 
ti  had  risen  from  the  depths  of  the  sea  to  fill  its  place. 

* I would  give  a month’s  wages,”  said  the  captain,  with  an 
of  deep  thought,  “if  we  could  have  that  squall  upon  us 
bin  an  hour.” 

I stared  at  him  with  a feeling  between  contempt  and  as- 
ishment. 

“You  doubtless  do  honour  to  a seaman’s  taste,”  said  I, 
y;  “for  my  part,  I dislike  my  fellow-creatures  so  little. 
It  I would  rather  see  a piratical  privateer  within  gun-shot, 
n encounter  the  contents  of  yonder  mass  of  solid  darkness.’  ’ 

* It  may  be  proved  before  you  leave  the  ship,  Mr.  Brae,” 
lied  he,  with  great  coolness,  “ that  I fear  the  face  of  man 
ittle  as  another.”  Then  turning  to  the  whole  ship’s  com- 
y,  with  very  considerable  dignity,  “ Gentlemen,  and  ship- 
es,”  said  he,  “I  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  danger  is 
and.  The  boat  that  is  putting  off  to  us  is  doubtless  a 
te.  Of  armed  men,  she  is  certainly  full ; for  I have  lived 
long  on  the  sea  not  to  know  the  glitter  of  arms  in  the  sun. 

1 more  than  probable,  that  she  has  comrades ; for  would 
open  boat  venture  to  attack  a vessel  of  our  size  ? Some- 
g has  been  hinted  about  fear,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I had 
er  run  than  meet  these  gentry.  But  that  is  out  of  the 
jtion,  and  fight  we  must,  as  long  as  there  is  a man  to  stand 
ne  of  those  brass  guns,  or  to  pull  a trigger.” 

’hree  cheers,  were  the  echo  to  this  chivalric  speech,  and 
a moment  was  lost  in  preparing  to  give  the  pirate  a warm 
ption.  A formidable  show  of  miscellaneous  articles  of 
fare  was  drawn  from  the  secret  places  of  the  ship,  and  there 

finally  mustered  on  deck  fifteen  men,  twenty  stand  of 
j,  and  two  brass  cannon.  These  last,  after  being  wheeled 
ie  starboard  side  of  the  quarter-deck,  and  charged  nearly 
he  muzzle,  were  thrust  through  port-holes  towards  the 
ter  whence  our  foes  were  expected.  Our  small  arms  were 
ed  with  three  balls  each— every  man  girded  with  a cutlass 
a brace  of  pistols— and  the  captain  even  carried  his  pre- 
ions so  far  as  to  have  the  railings,  bulwarks,  and  sides  of 
’.hip  well  slushed,  in  order  to  give  a slippery  foothold  if 
attempted  boarding.  After  all  this  bustle  of  preparation, 
y man  posted  himself  in  a situation  to  command  a view 
e whole  prospect  to  the  westward,  and  a look-out  was 
oned  in  every  top.  By  this  time  night  had  drawn  her 
lin  close  around  the  scene,  and  no  trace  of  the  sun’s  ex- 
ce  remained  but  in  his  pale-faced  representative,  now 
g near  her  meridian.  For  an  hour  no  sound  broke  the 
silence  that  reigned  throughout  the  ship.  Not  a murmur 
ft  cite  alarm,  or  even  suspicion,  arose  from  the  slumbering 
'^1,  and  it  seemed  even  criminal  to  believe  that  any  being 
I be  found  daring  enough  to  disturb  a tranquillity  so  deep 
loly. 

t is  a lovely  hour,”  said  Mary,  in  a whisper,  as  if  afraid 
t^ist  her  voice.  “ Can  there  be  danger  ?” 

It  is  just  such  an  hour  as  man  selects  for  the  exercise  of 
vil  genius,”  replied  I,  in  her  own  tone, 
e gigantic  piles  of  vapour  remained  motionless  as  rocks 
amant,  resembling  more  the  black  smoke  of  some  smould- 
mine  of  coal,  than  exhalations  of  the  sun’s  raising.  No 
ling  glanced  from  its  bosom.  The  feeble  and  timorous 
ibeams  were  unable  to  penetrate  its  dark  depths,  only 
y silvering  their  edges,  and  rendering  visible  and  more 
ly  the  blackness  below. 

[here  is  a hurricane  in  a visible  shape,”  said  I. 
ill  the  dark  mass  moved  not,  but  stood  upon  the  waters, 
>.nless,  and  black  as  a mountain  of  infernal  elements.  Hour 
hour  rolled  on,  and  the  scenes  on  either  hand  continued 
ime.  Suspense  had  rendered  the  men  fretful  and  irnpa- 
and,  after  straining  in  vain,  to  discover  some  dim  trace 
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of  the  foe,  or  to  detect  the  dip  of  their  oars,  many  had  closed 
their  eyes  in  slumber.  Mr.  Douglas  and  his  daughter  had  re- 
tired for  the  night.  The  hour  of  midnight  came,  and  the 
moon  was  fast  sinking  towards  the  sea.  Like  the  rest  I had 
become  weary.  “ Well,  captain,”  said  I,  “ what  has  become 
of  our  friends  from  Cuba?” 

“ Gone  to  the  bottom,  I hope,”  replied  he;  “but  there  is 
no  knowing  how  to  calculate  tbr  the  rascals,  so  we  had  better 
keep  a sharp  look-out  yet.” 

“For  my  part,”  said  I,  “I  am  tired  with  looking  at  nothing, 
and  will  just  see  how  the  squall  comes  on.”  I turned  accord- 
ingly, and  a flashing  on  the  water,  rising  and  disappearing,  in 
quick  and  regular  succession,  met  my  eye. 

“There  they  are!”  exclaimed  the  captain,  whose  eye  had 
taken  the  direction  of  mine  ; “the  rascals  have  rowed  clear 
round  us,  and  are  coming  on  from  the  St.  Domingo  side. 
Stand  to  your  arms,  boys?  the  rogues  are  upon  us.”  In  an 
instant  every  man  was  at  his  post,  and  on  the  alert.  “ Stand 
in  the  shadow  of  the  spars  and  rigging  to  be  out  of  sight,  ” 
continued  the  captain,  “ and  not  a man  of  you  fire  till  I give 
the  word.” 

Ay,  ay,  sir,”  responded  the  crew,  with  nautical  precision. 
“ And  now,”  said  the  captain,  who  really  went  to  work  in 
a business-like  style,  “ let  us  get  this  gun  on  the  other  tack, 
Mr.  Brae,  to  be  ready  for  the  gentlemen.” 

The  muzzle  of  the  piece  was  accordingly  thrust  through  the 
opposite  port,  keeping  a dead  aim  on  the  boat,  which  was  now 
little  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  distant  from  us. 

“ Strange,”  said  I,  “ that  the  fellows  should  choose  to  row 
against  the  moon,  when,  by  so  doing,  they  must  know  we 
should  see  the  glitter  of  their  oars.” 

“ I suspect,”  replied  the  captain,  “that  they  had  no  choice 
about  it.  You  forget  that  we  have  had  more  or  less  wind  off 
the  land  since  sunset,  and  are  at  least  six  miles  from  where 
we  were  then.  ^ The  probability  is,  that  the  rogues  lost  us  after 
nightfall ; but  it  seems  they  have  found  us  at  last.” 

The  boat  was  now  very  near  us,  still  not  a sound  came 
from  her.  The  closest  and  most  painful  attention  could  not 
hear  the  dip  of  her  oars,  which  rose  and  fell  like  a piece  of 
mechanism,  glittering  in  the  moonlight  like  blades  of  silver. 

“ Boat,  ahoy !”  cried  the  voice  of  Captain  Boltrop,  in  its 
most  startling  tones.  No  answer  was  returned  to  this  sum- 
mons, and  the  oars  were  plied  more  lively.  “ Keep  off!  you 
rascals  !”  again  shouted  our  commander — “off!  or  I’ll  blow 
you  out  of  the  water!” 

This  threat  and  the  firebrand  which  I flourished  with  great 
fierceness,  seemed  to  make  the  pirates  hesitate.  The  motion 
of  the  boat  was  arrested.  Captain  Boltrop  thought  the  vic- 
tory alreaady  achieved,  and  he  again  raised  his  voice  in  tones 
of  authority — “ throw  your  arms  overboard,  and  come  along- 
side.” 

A volley  of  musketry,  was  the  reply  to  this  summons — a 
dozen  balls  whistled  by,  and  the  captain’s  hat  flew  across  the 
deck.  A deep  imprecation  burst  from  his  lips.  The  next 
instant,  a broad  stream  of  flame  issued  from  the  quarter-deck, 
and  the  explosion  of  the  piece,  broke  upon  the  dead  stillness 
of  the  elements  with  a noise  like  thunder.  A distant  crash, 
a heavy  splashing  in  the  water,  above  which,  a cry  of  mortal 
agony  was  terribly  distinct,  had  arisen  in  the  direction  of  the 
foe,  before  the  smoke  dispersed  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  see 
the  effect  of  our  shot.  No  boat  was  then  to  be  seen,  nor  any  trace 
of  her  crew ; we  had  in  all  probability  sent  every  soul  into 
eternity. 

“ By  George  I”  cried  the  captain,  with  something  like  com- 
punction in  his  tone,  and  rubbing  his  head  with  his  handker- 
chief, “ I would  rather  have  taken  the  rascals,  and  had  them 
decently  hanged,  than  sent  them  to  the  bottom  in  this  off- 
hand manner.  You  couldn’t  have  made  a better  shot,  Mr. 
Brae,  if  you 

A horrid  yell,  rising  apparently  from  the  very  depths  be- 
neath the  ship,  stopped  him  in  the  middle  of  his  speech.  A 
boat  glided  out  of  the  smoke,  and,  shooting  under  our  bows,  a 
dozen  dark  forms  were  seen  springing  from  it  to  the  side  of 
the  ship.  But  our  precautions  had  been  wisely  taken,  and 
were  completely  successful.  No  sooner  did  they  touch  the 
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slippery  vessel  than  most  of  them,  with  the  most  horrid 
blasphemies,  fell  back  into  the  sea,  snapping  their  pistols  at  us 
even  after  they  were  filled  with  wafer.  At  the  eame  moment 
their  boat,  which  had  been  completely  riddled  by  our  shot, 
filled  and  sunk  to  the  bottom.  Three  only  got  upon  deck, 
and  were  immediately  overpowered  and  secured.  Five  more 
were  with  difficulty  dragged  out  df  the  water,  and  disposed  of 
in  the  same  manner.  One  powerful  fellow,  however,  was  not 
so  easily  quelled.  He  had  succeeded  in  getting  one  foot  upon 
deck,  when  a young  seaman,  named  Ralph,  flew  at  him,  with 
the  fierceness  of  a tiger.  They  closed,  and  after  balancing  a 
moment  between  the  deck  and  the  water,  the  pirate  who  was 
much  the  heavier  man,feli  backwards  overboard,  dragging  his 
antagonist  with  him.  They  both  sunk,  but  soon  rose  again 
about  four  rods  from  the  ship,  clinging  closely  together.  Then 
commenced  a combat  the  most  singular  and  appalling  I had 
ever  witnessed.  No  one  on  board  seemed  to  think  of  devising 
means  of  assisting  our  champion.  No  one  dared  to  fire  upon  the 
pirate ; for  so  closely  were  they  coiled  together,  so  rapid  were 
their  evolutions,  and  so  dim  the  light  shed  by  the  moon,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  hit  one  without  endangering  the  life  of  the 
other.  At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  their  efforts 
seemed  to  be  aimed  solely  at  drowning  each  other.  They 
whirled  over  on  the  top  of  the  water,  dashing  it  about  like 
wounded  sharks.  Both,  then  sunk,  and  were  for  a while  lost 
to  our  sight.  Presently  they  arose  again,  and  exchanged 
thick  and  heavy  blows,  and,  closing  with  redoubled  fury,  sunk 
again.  Neglecting  to  use  their  weapons,  which  would  have 
put  a speedy  end  to  the  fray,  they  fought  more  like  savage 
beasts  of  prey,  bent  on  throttling  each  other,  than  like  human 
beings. 

‘‘Shall  we  stand  and  see  our  man  murdered  ?”  at  length 
exclaimed  a voice  from  among  the  crew.  It  operated  like 
magic  to  break  tke  spell  that  had  fallen  upon  us  all. 

“ Clear  away  the  boat  there  1’^  shouted  the  captain,  and  six 
men  sprang  to  execute  the  order.  Just  then,  after  an  effort 
of  unusual  fierceness,  both  of  the  combatants  sunk.  They  re- 
mained out'  of  sight  so  long,  that  the  men  who  were  letting 
down  the  boat  suspended  their  operations,  and  we  all  stood 
breathless  with  uncertainty  and  anxiety  awaiting  their  re- 
appearance. At  length,  about  thirty  yards  off,  the  waters 
parted  ! but  only  one  man  was  seen  to  rise. 

“ Is  it  you,  Ralph  1’^  cried  the  captain,  in  a suppressed 
voice . 

“ He.'e  is  some  of  him,  at  least,  on  my  knife-blade,”  re- 
sponded the  freebooter,  with  the  accent  and  laugh  of  a fiend; 
and  springing  nearly  to  his  whole  height  out  of  the  water,  he 
threw  the  weapon  with  great  force  towards  us.  Another  hol- 
low laugh  rung  over  the  waters,  and,  on  looking  round,  wide 
circles  of  ripples  were  seen  moving  on  the  face  of  the  moon- 
lit sea,  as  if  some  heavy  body  had  just  sunk  into  it.  Ven- 
geance was  the  tardy  thought  that  now  rushed  on  every  heart. 
Some,  in  the  blinded  fury  of  the  moment,  actually  discharged 
their  piecesin  the  centre  of  those  waving  eddies,  without  stay- 
ing to  reflect  upon  its  utter  uselessness.  Others  with  their 
guns  in  readiness,  and  eyes  glaring  upon  the  sea  like  panthers, 
robbed  of  their  prey,  stood  prepared  to  fire  the  moment  he 
should  show  bis  head  above  the  water.  But  he  rose  no  more. 
The  winged  messengers  of  death,  that  had  been  aimed  at  his 
life,  sped  harmlessly  over  his  head ; and,  had  it  been  possible 
to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep,  he  might  have  been 
seen  reposing  peacefully  on  its  sandy  bottom,  by  the  side  of 
his  late  antagonist.  A sullen  silence  pervaded  the  ship.  The 
men  looked  gloomily  at  each  other,  and  with  lowering  brows, 
on  their  helpless  prisoners,  as  if  a sufficient  atonement  had 
not  been  rendered  for  the  life  of  their  comrade.  To  one  skil- 
led in  the  language  of  the  human  countenance , it  was  evident 
that  nothing  but  the  restraint  of  discipline,  held  them  back 
from  a summary  vengeance  and  of  crime  that  would  have 
sunk  them  to  a level  with  the  pirates  themselves.  Judging 
of  the  feelings  of  his  crew  from  their  looks,  or  more  probably 
from  his  own,  and  anxious  to  remove  the  temptation  to  evil, 
the  captain  ordered  our  eight  prisoners  to  be  stowed  under 
the  hatches,  and  they  were  accordingly  tumbled  in  with  very 
little  ceremony.  How  many  of  this  band  of  genuine  despera- 
does had  been  lost,  we  had  no  means  of  asceftaining  ; for  our 


prisoners  either  did  not,  or  would  not,  understand  English 
French.  But  when  they  fired  upon  us,  from  twelve  to  sixb 
men  were  visible,  and  the  yell  that  followed  our  dischai 
was  such  as  is  never  extorted  from  mortal  man,  but  by 
pangs  of  the  last  agony.  Six  or  eight,  then,  of  the  freeboot 
had  certainly  perished.  What  chance  of  success  they  mi 
fancy  that  an  open  boat  could  have  against  a vessel  of 


size  of  ours,  it,  completely  bewildered  us  to  imagine.  They  ] 


either  have  been  intoxicated,  or  in  the  situation  of  a beaal 
prey,  whom  the  goadings  of  hunger  will  impel  to  rush 
a foe,  from  whose  face  he  would  otherwise  have  fled.  'Vu 
ing  it  in  either  light,  it  was  an  act  of  the  most  daring  hai : 
hood.  The  struggle  had  been  fierce  and  boisterous,  bu  ^ 
had  passed.  ^ The  ship  was  restored  to  her  usual  tranquilli  r 
and  was  moving  before  a gentle  breeze  from  the  shore,  yet : 
slowly  as  scarcely  to  ruffle  the  face  of  the  ocean. 

The  noise  of  the  conflict  had  called  up  the  terrified  inmaii 
of  the  cabin ; and  all  the  ship’s  company  were  now  assemhl  [. 
on  deck,  silent,  but  too  deeply  affected  with  the  scene  r 
passed,  to  sleep  more  that  night.  Mary  was  there ; her  chet: : 
flushed  with  the  excitement  which  the  events  of  the  night  h: 
occasioned.  Still  occasionally  a cdld  shudder  would  ri  l 
through  her  frame,  as  she  murmured,  in  a suppressed  v®  i 
— “ That  fearful  cry  ! I shall  never  forget  it.”  She  was  ii  f 
state  of  high  nervous  agitation.  Her  eyes  shone  with  unco  i 
mon  lustre,  and  glanced  over  the  sea  unsteadily.  “ The  e i. 
ments  are  to  have  their  turn  next,’  ’ said  she.  ■ r 

A low  creaking  sound  from  the  lagging  and  the 
voice  of  the  captain,  announced  that  the  long-expected 
of  the  winds  was  at  hand,  and  I had  just  time  to  hand 
to  the  cabin  when  the  ship  was  bending  low  Upon  her  si 
the  pressure  of  a furious  gust.  No  precaution  which  pru 
and  experience  suggested,  to  put  the  ship  in  a conditi 
grapple  safely  with  her  powerful  adversary,  had  been  omilt 
by  our  wary  commander.  No  canvass  was  spread  aloft,  1 
the  three  close-reefed  top-sails.  A large  detachment  of  Ilk#; 
brassy  clouds  before  mentioned,  had  passed  the  zenith  nA 
the  first  squall  struck  us.  It  lasted  but  a minute.  Tit: 
minute  however  was  sufficient  to  tear  our  top-sails  into  1 
bands,  which  were  borne  away  like  feathers  on  the  wings!' 
the  blast.  A dead  calm  and  a “ horror  of  grea  t c>arkn«j 
succeeded.  Hollow,  whispering  sounds  were  heard  in  the  % 
and  numerous  little  balls -of  pale  light,  gleamed  and  vanii^ 
on  the  dark  canopy  which  had  now  completely  invested!; 
heavens. 

“We  shall  have  it  soon,”  observed  the  captain,  in  a 
low  voice. 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  a meteor  of  nncommoa^rf! 
and  splendour  shot  from  a point  near  the  zenith,  and  glaJM# 
across  the  dark  background  of  thfe  east,  sunk  into  thesea.  Th| 
the  whisperings  in  the  air  were  multiplied.  A sound  an 
in  the  distance  as  of  cavalry  rushing  to  battle,  and  every 
was  drowned  in  the  roar  of  winds  and  the  dash  of  wai 
Like  other  landsmen  I had  read  of  stoarn'is,  and  tempei 
mountain  waves  lashed  into  fury  ; but  what  description  c 
do  justice  to  the  terrific  truth  of  such  a scene,  or  who  t' 
a stranger  to  the  ways  of  God  on  the  mighty  deep,  can  f( 
even  a faint  idea  of  aU  that  is  meant  by  a ‘ storm  at  s# 
The  hurricanes  of  these  seas  are  as  short-lived  as  they  are  v 
lent.  The  dawn  of  the  day  showed  no  trace  of  the  tempd 
that  had  raged  during  the  night,  but  the  tattered  rigging  al 
well-  washed  deck  of  our  own  vessel.  Cuba  and  St.  Bom^ 
had  sunk  beneath  the  horizon,  and  other  heights  on  our  r^i 
were  lifting  their  misty  heads  almost  to  the  zenith.  Wifiji 
a mile  of  us  lay  a sloping  shore  clothed  with  brilliant  gK| 
to  the  water’s  edge.  No  naked  sand-hills  marred  the  beatt 
of  the  landscape  ; all  was  green,  save,  where  occasionalhf 
rising  eminence  of  an  opening  vale  presented  its  painted 
works  and  breeze  mills.  . * 

“ If  there  be  an  Eden  on  earth,”  said  L “ have  it  befci 
us.”  . , ' 

“ The  sun  shines  not,”  observed  Mr.  Douglas,  “ on  an  isla* 
more  beautiful  than  Jamaica ; and  but  for  man,  who  seeins  i 
have  marked  out  the  fairest  portions  of  God’s  earth,  frr  i 
exercise  of  his  worst  passions,  it  might  justly  be  styled  at 
restrial  paradise.” 
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The  1 emark  was  just  and  striking,  ^^n  taking  a survey  of 
le  world,  it  is  not  upon  the  beauties  of  the  landscape  mere-v 
at  the  mind  most  delights  to  dwell.  And  although  like  the 
atures  of  a stranger's  face,  they  are  the  first  objects  that 
eet  and  interest  its  attention,  yet,  recollecting  that  it  is  man 

10  stamps  a character  on  all  things  here  below,  it  turns 
jm  them  to  contemplate  the  manners  of  society.  In  a com- 
inity  of  virtuous  and  enlightened  freemen,  it  discovers  a 
n-al  grandeur  and  beauty  surpassing  everything  in  the  na- 
ral  world.  The  pride  of  the  forest  must  stoop  to  time ; the 
auties  of  vegetation  must  fade  ; the  mighty  hills  are  to  sink 
the  generaTwreck  of  nature  ; but  the  virtues  that  exalt  a 
tion  are  a garland  which  the  breath  of  eternity  will  not 
bher.  Such  is  its  just  estimation  of  the  world.  With  what 
)ture,  then,  must  it  turn  to  view  the  country  where  the 
indest  scenes  of  nature  d*windle  into  insignificance  before 

sublimity  of  man’s  virt  le?  But  whereon  earth  shall  such 
land  be  sought  I Surely  not  within  the^  tropics.  By  some 
|ange  fatality,  this  broad  zone,  emphatically  the  garden  of 
I;  earth,  is  trodden  by  slaves  and  barbarians.  Here,  where 
Deity  is  most  visibly  present  by  the  works  of  his  bounty 

11  power,  man  sins  with  the  highest  hand.  Here,  where 
B ure  lifts  her  altars  (the  everlasting  hills)  nighest  heaven, 
I thoughts  are  most  grovelling.  The  stranger  who  would 
l^e  Jamaica  with  most  favourable  impressions  view  it 
Hi  distance  as  we  did,  or  be  spirited  to  its  shores,  and  alight 
lia  pinnacle  of  its  sequestered  mountains,  where,  without 
iing  a human  being,  he  can  view  the  island  as  it  came  from 

I hand  of  its  Maker. 

■ Ve  passed  up  the  beautiful  bay  of  Kingston,  and  in  the  af- 
lioon  anchored  abv^ut  half  a mile  from  the  shore.  Nume- 
Is  boats  wereboardmg  us  and  departing  on  difierent  errands, 
liundred  ships  were  discharmng  or  receiving  their  cargoes, 
Ihe  cheerful  song  of  the  sailors.  The  passengers  soon  col- 
■ed  in  a group  on  the  quarter-deck,  gazing  on  the  thousand 
Melties  that  met  the  eye  from  the  island,  town,  and  bay. 
■’y  was  there,  in  excellent  spirits  ; every  moment  disco- 
Bng  and  pointing  out,  with  the  most  animated  gestures  and 
■amations,  some  new  object  of  admiration.  At  this  mo- 
ld a barge  from  the  castle  shot  across  the  bay,  containing 
■)fficer,  and  a platoon  of  soldiers,  with  orders  for  the  de- 
■'•y  of  our  prisoners  into  the  hands  of  justice.  Accordingly, 
list  a profound  silence,  they  were  marched  one  by  one, 

II  the  hold,  where  they  had  been  immured  for  fifteen 
I’s,  and  passed  over  the  side  of  the  ship  into  the  boat. 
Ire  they  were  handcufied  and  bound.  Two  other  barges 
I)  in  attendance  with  an  equal  number  of  men  to  act  as 
I ds.  The  sight  of  these  wretches  painfully  affected  Miss 
Iglas,  and  carried  back  her  thoughts  to  the  bloody  scene 
lie  preceding  night.  She  shuddered  at  the  recollection, 
I murmured,  “ He  that  uttered  that  dreadful  cry  is  not 

I ’’ 

llthough  she  had  spoken  in  a low  voice,  her  words  fell 

II  the  ear  of  the  last  prisoner,  who  was  just  in  the  act  of  leav- 
Ihe  ship.  He  was  a youth  of  about  two  and  twenty,  with 
Inder,  but  very  elegant  figure.  His  countenance  might 
I been  striking  and  expressive  ; bat  it  was  now  disfigured 
I a scar,  and  bore  the  infallible  marks  of  long  and  habi- 
tlindulgence  in  intemperance.  I said  he  heard  the  voice 

I ary.  He  stopped,  and  looked  as  if  he  were  nailed  to  the 
I.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead  like  one  bewildered, 
Ills  eye  wandered  over  the  ship,  as  if  searching  for  the 
Id  he  had  heard,  till  at  length  it  fell  upon  Mary,  and  he 

II  gazing  upon  her,  with  a countenance  varying  strangely 
I the  vacant  stare  of  idiotcy,  to  an  expression  of  inexplica- 
lieaning  and  even  agony.  She  was  absorbed  in  her  own 
litions  and  heeded  him  not.  I made  an  exclamation  of 
I'ise,  and  directed  her  attention  to  the  miserable  man  who 
lio  closely  observing  her.  She  looked,  her  eye  met  the 
lly  stare  of  his,  and  if  a bolt  from  heaven  had  struck  her, 
lould  not  have  fallen  more  quickly. 

IJVilliam  Ashton  !”  cried  the  wretched  father  ; "are  you 
latisfied  ? Will  you  take  her  life  too  ?’’ 
le  miserable  man  rushed  past  his  guards,  threvr  back  the 
<1  from  his  forehead,  and,  gasping  for  breath,  like  one  in 
til  gonies  of  strangulation,  gazed  upon  her.  Then,  spring- 


ing to  the  vessel’s  side,  before  any  arm  could  interpose,  he 
buried  himself  in  the  sea,  and  never  rose  more.  It  was  some 
time,  before  Miss  Douglas  showed  any  signs  of  life.  At  last 
after  a strong  convulsion,  she  opened  her  eyes. 

"Where  is  he.1”  f/aid  she,  starting  up  in  the  berth.  She 
stared  wildly  around,  and  then,  pointing  with  her  finger,  a 
single  shriek,  as  if  sent  from  her  very  soul,  burst  from  her, 
and  again,  she  sunk  down  insensible.  The  shock  had  been 
too  much  for  reason,  if  not  for  nature.  For  the  remainder  of 
that  day  and  all  the  succeeding  night,  we  hung  over  her,  un- 
certain whether  each  fit  might  not  be  h^  last  of  mortal 
suffering.  At  length  she  fell  into  a deep  sleep,  and  reposed 
quietly.  She  awoke  perfectly  cS-lm  ; and  looking  her  father 
steadily  in  the  face,  she  again  said  Where  is  he  ?” 

" My  child,  be  calm,’’  said  the  old  man. 

“ Am  I not  calm  1 Have  I not  suffered  ? and  think  you  I 
cannot  suffer  more  ? Let  me  know  the  worst.  Where  is 
William  Ashton 

“In  pity  to  your  father,  Miss  Douglas,”  said  I,  “ endeavour 
to  compose  yourself,  you  shall  know  all  in  time.” 

“I  do  know  it,”  said  she,  in  a hollow  voice;  " I know  it 
— I see  it : they  are  leading  him  to  a scaffold — to  a death  of 
shame.” 

“Mr.  Douglas,”  said  I,  “lei  her  know  the  truth;  it  is 
hardly  more  terrible  than  her  present  surmises.” 

The  old  man  assented;  and  taking  her  hand,  he  related  in 
the  gentlest  manner,  the  fate  of  her  unworthy  lover.  With 
wonderful  composure,  she  listened  to  the  narration.  The  foun- 
*tain  of  her  tears  broke  up,  and  she  wept  long  and  freely ; then, 
closing  her  eyes,  her  lips  were  seen  to  move  as  if  in  prayer. 
Her  tears  and  mental  devotion  relieved  her.  Again  she  slept, 
and  awoke  in  quiet  spirits.  It  almost  seemed  that  the  news 
of  Ashton’s  suicide,  was  to  her  less  terrible  than  the  idea  of  his 
suffering  an  ignominious  death  as  a malefactor.  She  signified 
to  her  father  that  she  felt  able  to  travel.  The  hour  had  come 
when  we  were  to  separate  : and  now  came  my  trial.  I wished  to 
speak  to  her  of  myself ; but  every  principle  of  manhood,  re- 
pressed the  selfish  thought,  in  her  present  situation.  .,She 
seemed  to  comprehend  my  feelings,  and,  extending  her  hand 
tome  with  a smile,  said,  “Farewell,  Mr.  Brae ; I have  crossed 
your  path  like  a dark  vision  ; but,  oh  ! forget  me.  Let  it  be 
as  a dream,  since  we  first  met.”  She  hesitated  a moment.  “ I 
may  have  caused  you  unhappiness : most  gladly  would  I have 
avoided  it,  and  gladly  would  I remove  it  now,  were  it  possible ; 
but  look  upon  my  face,  and  be  convinced  that  were  it  even  as 
you  wish,  you  would  soon  have  to  mourn  again.  May  God 
bless  you.” 

The  boat  that  was  to  convey  her  to  the  shore  was  ready.  I 
watched  it  till  it  disappeared. 

“ Are  you  ready  to  land,  sir?” 

Awaking,  as  from  a trance,  I gave  the  speaker  a bewildered 
stare,  and  for  the  first  time  during  many  days,  I recollected 
the  objects  of  my  voyage.  With  a feeling  of  solitude,  which 
even  the  thoughts  of  my  home  could  not  subdue,  I followed 
my  baggage  into  the  Xvaiting  wherry,  and  in  a few  minutes 
placed  my  foot  upon  my  native  land. 

Twelve  months  after  the  events  contained  in  the  preceding 
narrative  had  transpired,  I stood  again  upon  my  native  soil. 
V arious  had  been  my  fortunes  in  the  interim,  but  they  are  of 
no  consequence  to  the  reader.  The  companions  of  my  voyage, 
with  but  one  exception,  were  nearly  forgotten — its  incidents 
that  were  notassociated  with  that  one  individual  remembered 
but  faintly. 

I was  sitting  in  my  study  discussing  a subtle  point  of  ethics, 
when  some  one  knocked.  A servant  entered  and  handed  me 
the  following  note : — 

“ An  old  acquaintance  requests  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Brae’s 
company,  for  a few  minutes  at  tne  hotel.” 

I rose  instantly,  adjusted  my  dress,  and  followed  the  mes- 
senger. 

Mr.  Douglas  opened  the  door,  and  Mary,  blooming  and 
beautiful  beyond  even  my  gayest  dream,  stood  beside  him. 

There  was  no  romance  in  what  followed  to  any  but  the  par- 
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ties  concerned,  and  it  were  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  story. 
In  a single  sentence,  therefore,  I will  say,  that  Mr.  Douglas 
had  travelled  with  his  daughter  until  her  health  was  re-estab- 
lished ; that  he  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I speak,  on  his  way 
home;  and  that  the  Mary  Douglas  of  my  story,  is  now  the 
Mary  Brae  of  my  bosom. 


THE  SAILOE’S  WIDOW. 

A Sketch  from  Life. 

BY  BRADSHAWE  WALKER, 

Author  of  “ Way  Side  Flowersf  ^c, 

Alas  ! ’tis  she  whom  once  I knew, 

With  laughing  eye,  of  deepest  blue, 

With  rosy  cheek,  and  raven  hair. 

Her  aged  mother’s  only  care. 

No  sorrow  then  sat  on  her  brow, 

O’er  beauteous  youth  its  shade  to  throw; 
No  cloud  deform’d  life’s  opening  May, 

But  blithe,  and  innocently  gay, 

I’ve  seen  her  range  through  balmy  glades. 
The  peerless  queen  of  village  maids ! 

How  blighted  now,  that  wither’d  form, 
Unshelter’d  from  the  angry  storm. 

She  sits  regardless  of  the  gale, 

^ In  tatter’d  clothes,  and  ghostly  pale. 

Like  some  wan  tenant  of  the  grave, 

From  pity’s  boon  the  mite  to  crave. 

Adversity,  she  drags  thy  chains, 

And  struggles  with  thy  dreadful  pains. 
When  life’s  bright  summer  hours  are  gone, 
And  friends  have  left  us,  one  by  one. 

How  bitter  is  thy  cup  of  gall. 

Stern  misery  spreads  its  thickest  pall ; 

And  mortals  seem  to  shrink  beneath, 

The  cruel  pains  of  lingering  death. 

How  piteous  is  thy  captive’s  moan. 

As  with  a low  sepulchral  tone. 

She  tries  to  hush  her  infant’s  cries. 

And  dry  its  lovely  tearful  eyes. 

Sweet  babe,  to  early  sorrows  born. 

No  father  hailed  thy  natal  morn ; 

Surveyed  each  lineament  with  joy, 

Or  fondly  blest  his  blue-eyed  boy. 

Beneath  the  angry  ocean  wave. 

Stern  fate  prepared  the  seaman’s  grave; 
His  well  trimm’d  bark,  with  fluttering  sail, 
Flew  fast  before  the  favouring  gale; 

And  homeward  bound  from  Afric’s  strand. 
He  hailed  once  more  his  native  land. 
Bright  hopes,  in  sight  of  home,  how  blest. 
Again,  in  thought,  the  wanderer  prest. 
Young  Mary  to  his  faithful  heart. 

And  vow’d  they  ne’er  again  should  part. 

But  hark  ! "that  moaning  breeze,  how  loud! 
“ There’s  danger  lurks  in  yonder  cloud!” 
And  scarcely  had  the  sailor’s  eye, 

Glanc’d  wildly  on  the  louring  sky. 

When  bursting  from  their  viewless  caves. 
Like  mountains  rose  the  foaming  waves ; 
And  soon  the  lightning’s  flash  display’d 
Death  in  terrific  gloom  array’d! 

Dark'hour  of  woe,  all  skill  was  vain, 
Convulsive  yp.wn’d  the  stormy  main; 

And  as  the  tempest  howl’d  its  last, 

Just  clinging  to  a shatter’d  mast 


One  struggled  hard  to  gain  the  shore,  ; 
But,  lost  in  that  tremendous  roar,  : ; 
The  waters  closed  upon  his  form. 

And,  save  the  hoarse  expiring  storm. 
No  funeral  dirge,  no  hallowed  rite. 

In  sorrow  mark’d  the  spirit’s  flight; 

But  voiceless  sounds  swept  o’er  the  sea. 
Then,  mingled  with  eternity. 


’Tis  past,  and  Mary’s  hopes  are  gone, 

She  wanders,  weeps,  and  sighs  alone. 

Save  when  those  bright  and  cherub  smiles, 
Her  cheerless  solitude  beguiles, — 

She  then  breaks  forth  in  frantic  joy, 

To  see  her  lost  one  in  his  boy. 

Still  chas’d  by  sorrows  hurling  blast. 

Each  sad  remembrance  of  the  past, 
Embitters  all  her  present  woes. 

Nor  yields  her  mateless  heart  repose; 

She  dreams  of  home  and  early  years. 
While  yet  unknown  to  sighs  and  tears, — ' 
She  bloom’d  within  her  native  bower. 

The  hamlet’s  sweet  and  modest  flower. 


BEAR  ADMIRAL  SIR  H.  C.  CHRISTIAN. 


Reab  Admiral  Sir  H.  C.  Christian  was  a descendant  froi^ 
the  ancient  family  of  Christian,  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  was 
born  in  London  in  1747.  He  was  made  lieutenant  January  21‘ 
1771;  and  on  August  9,  1778,  having  previously  been  adi 
vanced  to  the  rank  of  master  and  commander,  we  find  him 
the  Vigilant  armed  ship,  of  twenty  guns.  On  December  8 
1778,  he  was  made  post.  In  Admiral  Byron’s  memorabli 
action  with  D’Estaing,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1799,  his  ship,  th^ 
Suffolk,  had  seven  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded.  He  wai 
in  the  actions  with  De  Guichen  on  April  17  th,  and  May  15tl 
and  19th,  1780.  On  June  1st,  179.5,  he  was  made  rear-admira 
of  the  blue.  On  November  16th,  having  hoisted  his  flag  in  the 
Prince  George,  of  ninety-eight  guns,  he  sailed  from  St.  Helen’sl 
with  a squadron  of  ships  of  war  and  a convoy  of  more  that 
200  sail  of  transports  and  West  Indiamen,  on  board  of  whicl 
were  embarked  upwards  of  16,000  troops.  The  most  tern 
pestuous  weather  ensued  ; several  of  the  transports  and  merfl 
ehantmen  foundered,  and  many  lives  were  lost.  The  admiralB 
having  repaired  the  damage,  soiled  again  from  St.  Helen’s  oc 
the  9 th  of  December,  and  after  encountering  the  most  dreadfuj 
weather,  which  dispersed  the  squadron,  he  was  obliged 
return  to  Spithead  with  eight  ships,  the  Vesuvius  bomb,  an( 
about  fifty  sail  of  transports  and  merchantmen.  A third  effor 
proved  more  successful.  The  rear-admiral  sailed  again  on  th('l 
20th  of  March,  1796,  in  the  Thunderer,  of  seventy -four  gunsi 
accompanied  by  the  Invincible,  seventy-four  guns.  Grampus  j! 
fifty-four  guns,  and  four  smaller  vessels  of  war,  with  such  of  th( , 
transports  and  merchantmen  as  were  ready,  and  after  a pas  i 
sage  of  thirty-two  days,  arrived  at  Barbadoes.  On  the  22n('' 
of  April,  he  left  Carlisle  Bay,  in  company  with  Sir  John  La 
forey,  who,  on  his  arrival  at  Martinique,  resigned  the  commancj 
at  the  Leeward  Isles  to  the  rear-admiral.  Sir  Hugh  imiuej 
diately  commenced  preparations  for  the  reduction  of  St,  Lucia, 
which  island  surrendered,  on  the  25th  of  May,  to  the  land 
and  sea  forces,  commanded  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  and  th - 
rear-admiral.  The  garrison  amounted  to  2000  men;  a great 
quantity  of  stores,  &c.,  were  taken.  After  the  restoration  ol| 
tranquillity  in  Grenada,  St.  Vincent’s,  &c.,  he  was  supersede!! 
by  Rear-Admiral  Harvey,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  Beau^ 
lieu  frigate.  On  the  17th  of  February,  he  obtained  the  insigj 
nia  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  .B^^th;  on  the  20th  of  Febru^ 
ary,  1797,  he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  white.  In  the  foil 
lowing  year  he  succeeded  Admiral  Pringle,  as  commander-in* 
chief  at  the  Cape,  and  died  there  in  November  1798.  , ^ 
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WRECK  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA,  LOCKWOODS, 
AND  ST.  ANDREW. 

The  extraordinary  interest  which  was  excited  by  the  lament- 
le  effects  of  the  dreadful  hurricane  of  January  6th  and  7th 
39,  will  render  any  apology  unnecessary  to  our  readers,  on 
iroducing  to  their  notice  the  melancholy  wrecks  caused  by 
3 devastating  gale,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  where 
many  fine  ships  fell  a sacrifice  to  the  storm — more  parti- 
larly  the  Pennsylvania,  Lockwoods,  and  St.  Andrew. 

We  proceed  to  give  such  accounts  as  were  then  compiled 
the  disasters  which  befel  these  vessels. 

WRECK  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA. 

rhis  fine  ship  had  been  on  the  station  about  four  years.  She 
s a remarkably  powerful  well-built  vessel,  and  her  com-j 


mander.  Captain  Smith,  was  universally  esteemed,  and  his 
melancholy  fate  has  been  as  universally  lamented. 

The  Pennsylvania’s  day  of  sailing  was  the  25th  of  December, 
Christmas-day,  on  the  morning  of  which  she  left  the  dock,  and 
I proceeded,  in  tow  of  a steamer,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  She 
I was  tugged  along  through  the  bright  waters,  her  tall  taper 
' masts  and  slender  spars  shown  in  beautiful  relief  against  the 
Cheshire  promontory,  as  they  were  partially  illumed  by  the 
almost  level  beams  of  the  winter  sun,  which  was  just  rising 
above  a few  dark  clouds  in  the  south-eastern  horizon.  A sud- 
den shift  of  the  wind,  which  veered  round,  and  began  to  blow 
in  heavy  gusts  from  the  north-west,  seemed  to  determine  the 
commander  not  to  proceed  to  sea  on  that  day.  The  steamer 
was  dismissed,  the  anchor  was  dropped,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
rode  in  the  stream.  Here  she  remained  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  favourable  wind. 
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)n  that  fatal  morning  she  put  to  sea  shortly  before  twelve 
Dck.  After  discharging  the  pilot,  she  made  an  extremely 
editions  run  down  the  channel,  and  was  off  the  Skerries 
at  ten  o’clock  at  night.  At  midnight  the  wind  began  to 
from  S.  S.  E.,  and  orders  were  given  to  take  in  the  main- 
gallantsail.  The  wind  continuing  to  increase  its  violence, 
' close -reefed  topsails,  furled  the  fore  and  mainsail-jib,  and, 
ais  state,  continued  making  considerable  progress  until 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  a perfect  hurricane  pre- 
3d,  the  wind  blowing  S.  W.  During  its  continuance  the 
•topsail,  as  also  the  mizen-topsail,  gave  way  ; and  the  fore- 
mainsail, and  jib  were  blown  into  ribands.  Soon  after 
aiain-topsail  shared  the  same  fate.  The  vessel  was  then 
ic  mercy  of  the  elements,  the  sea  making  tremendous 
Huy  breaks  over  her. 
iNo.  37. 


When  daylight  appeared  on  Monday  morning,  the  fore- 
staysail was  bent.  She  was  kept  with  her  head  to  the  south- 
ward. In  this  state  she  lay-to  during  the  whole  of  the  day, 
and  th^  greater  part  of  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  Tues- 
day she  bent  her  foresail,  and  Captain  Smith  made  the  requi- 
site preparations  for  putting  back.  She  ran  before  the  wind 
in  excellent  style,  until  they  made  the  Great  Ormshead,  when 
the  captain  shaped  his  course  for  the  light-ship,  and  not  find- 
ing it,  hove-to.  About  ten  o’clock,  in  the  anticipation  of 
meeting  with  a pilot,  he  proceeded  onward,  when  the  St. 
Andrew  and  the  Lockwoods  appeared  in  sight.  At  this  time 
the  lead  was  put  in  requisition,  and,  finding  plenty  of  water,  she 
continued  her  course.  About  noon  they  gotinto  ten  or  twelve 
fathoms  water.  At  half-past  one,  they  made  Hoylake,  when 
the  larboard  anchor  was  thrown  with  a sixty-fathom  cable, 
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and  before  the  other  anchor  could  be  got  over  her,  she  swung 
with  her  head  to  the  wind,  and  struck  on  Hoyle-bank.  Strange 
to  say,  the  St.  Andrew  and  the  Lockwoods  struck  on  the  same 
han*k,  not  more  than  half  a mile  from  each  other,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania being  in  the  centre.  After  striking,  and  owing  to  the 
violence  of  the  gale,  which  brought  her  into  collision  with  the 
hank,  against  which  she  struck  with  great  force  several  times, 
she  filled  rapidly  with  water. 

At  this  eventful  crisis,  she  being  then  about  three  miles 
from  the  shore,  a brief  consultation  was  held  with  the  passen- 
gers; the  result  was.,  that  Captain  Smith  ordered  the  jolly- 
boat  to  be  launched,  into  which,  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Manchester, 
Mr.  Barrow,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Douglas,  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Suiter,  of  South  America,  and  another  gentleman  entered, 
accompanied  by  the  chief-mate,  Mr.  Blightenburgh,  and  a 
young  Scotchman  named  Downy,  together  with  five  of  the 


crew.  The  ill-fated  boat  did  not  long  live  in  the  tempest 
About  midway  between  the  vessel  and  the  shore  she  swamped 
and  all  were  thrown  i^ito  the  foaming  element.  Two  of  tli' 
passengers,  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Douglas,  had  taken  th* 
precaution  to  provide  themselves  with  swimming-belts,  an^ 
they  sustained  themselves;  but  the  rest  of  the  poor  fellowl 
after  struggling  in  vain  for  some  time,  sank  to  rise  no  more! 
Mr.  Thompson,  finding  it  hopeless  to  contend  with  the  wave* 
threw  himself  on  his  back,  and,  supported  by  his  belt,  trusted 
to  the  waves  to  carry  him  onward.  As  the  tide  was  comin ' ^ 
in,  he  was  propelled  with  considerable  speed,  and  eventually  r 
much  exhausted,  reached  the  shore.  His  fellow-countryman T 
Mr.  Douglas,  was  less  fortunate ; he  early  exhausted  hiV 
strength  in  a useless  conflict  with  the  waves.  He  succeedeJ*S 
in  reaching  the  shore,  but  so  completely  exhausted,  tha 
nature  sank  under  the  trial.  He  was  immediately  conveyed 
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to  Ledsowe  Castle,  where  evei7  attention  was  paid  to  him, 
but  he  only  survived-  his  escape  a short  time.  He  was  a 
native  of  Dumferline,  in  Scotland,  and  was  afterwards  in- 
terred in  Wallasey  churchyard,  together  with  Mr.  Suiter,  his 
unfortunate  fellow-passenger,  whose  body  was  cast  ashore 
on  the  beach  opposite  Leasowe,  The  funeral  was  attended 
by  a number  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased  from  Liver- 
pool. 

After  despatching  the  jolly-boat,  Captain  Smith  ordered  the 
long'-boatto  be  got  ready,  when,  to  the^r  indescribable  agony, 
they  could  not  find  the  line  for  lowering  her  into  the  sea,.  Af- 
ter some  delay,  however,  she  was  got  ready,  provided  with  a 
rudder,  oars,  and  other  requisites  ; but  in  the  act  of  lowering 
her,  the  ship  heaved  a dreadful  sea,  which  stove  in  the  boat, 
and  thus  cut  ofif  thmr  onlyprospeet  of  escape.  The  same  vi- 


bration of  the  vessel  threw  Captain  Smith  with  great  force  on  , 
deck : he  lost  his  footing,  but,  on  regaining  it,  another  seaj  [ 
swept  over  the  devoted  ship,  threw  him  with  great  violence!, 
between  two  water-casks  which  were  rolling  on  deck,  and,  im-|  ^ 
mediately  after,  he  was  swept  into  the  foaming  abyss  beneath.  , 
The  crew  then  got  into  the  rigging  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  where  they  remained  from  that  hour  until  the  folv  , 
lowing  morning,  about  ten  o’clock.  Their  sufiferings  dunngj 
this  period,  without  food  or  nourishment  of  any  kind,  exposed 
to  all  the  horrors  of  a night  unexampled  for  severity,  have 
hardly  ever  been  surpassed.  Among  those  on  the  rigging  jj 
during  the  night,  was  the  stewardess,  a native  of  Shropshire,  | 
who  survived  its  severity.  Three  poor  fellows,  however, 
Lenya,  the  second  cook  ; Dewit  Reitner,  the  second  steward;’ 
and  a seaman,  sank  under  the  accumulated  sufferings  pro-J 
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uced  by  the  storm  and  intense  cold.  They  were  literally 
tarved  to  death. 

About  ten  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  Victoria 
team  tug  boat,  which  lay  at  anchor  all  night  in  the  vicinity 
’the  wrecks,  within  hearing  of  the  sufferers,  but  unable  to 
ender  any  assistance,  with  great  difficulty  succeeded  in  reach- 
ig  the  Pennsylvania.  The  Victoria  rescued  twenty-five  of  the 
irvivors,  including  the  third  mate,  Mr,  Richards,  a highly 
itelligent  young  seaman ; Mr.  Essex,  the  chief  steward;  the 
.ewardess,  and  twenty-two  seamen.  The  total  number  of 
ersons  on  board  the  Pennsylvania  was  forty,  fifteen  of  whom 
erished.  The  merit  of  rescuing  the  remainder,  (with  the  ex- 
option  of  Mr.  Thompson,)  belongs  to  those  who  manned  the 
rg-boat. 

The  letter-bags  recovered  from  the  Pennsylvania  were  taken 
> the  office  of  the  consignees,  Messrs.  Wildes,  Pickersgill,  and 
0. ; and,  as  may  be  imagined,  in  woeful  plight,  saturated  with 
ater,  and  the  superscriptions  of  many  of  the  letters  nearly 
bliterated. 

Mr.  Richards,  the  third-mate  of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  son 
• the  late  respected  Mr.  Silas  Richards,  gives  the  following 

ccount  of  the  melancholy  event : 

“ About  half-past  ten  a.m.,  on  Sunday,  Captain  Smith 
ime  on  board  in  most  excellent  spirits,  and  desired  the  ship 
, ■ be  got  under  weigh  immediately,  which  being  done,  we  had 
I fine  run  with  a south-west  wind  as  far  as  Point  Lynas,  which 
i e reached  by  nine,  p.m.,  when  a dead  calm  came  on  for  about 
i n minutes,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  it  began  to  blow 
I »ry  fresh  from  the  south-west.  We  then  close-reefed  our 
i psails,  furled  the  mainsail,  and  endeavoured  to  reef  the  fore- 
i il,  but,  failing  in  the  attempt,  were  compelled  to  furl  it, 
j hings  continued  in  this  state  till  two  a.m.,  on  Monday, 
^ hen  the  wind  changed  to  the  west  and  blew  a perfect 
i irricane,  carrying  away  our  fore  and  mizen-topsail-yards, 
j king  the  main-topsail,  clean  oat  of  the  bolt-rope,  and 
j owing  the  courses,  though  furled  at  the  time,  into  the 
j erest  ribands.  At  daylight  we  found,  also,  that  our 
a re -yard  was  very  badly  sprung.  During  the  whole  of  this 
i ly,  we  were  employed  in  clearing  the  wreck,  and  wearing 
, e ship  every  four  hours.  About  two,  a.m.,  on  Tuesday,  we 
i '.cceeded  in  bending  a new  foresail  to  run  up  with,  about  day- 
I :ht ; and  when  daylight  came,  we  made  every  efiort  to  re- 
4 lin  the  harbour,  keeping  an  anxious  look-out  for  the  liglit- 
\ ip,  and  following  in  the  track  of  the  Lockwoods,  which  kept 
) tout  half-a-mile  ahead  of  us ; but  being  perfectly  bewildered 
j ' the  absence  of  the  light-ship,  we  dropped  anchor  abreast  of 
i oylake  beach,  two  or  three  miles  from  shore.  When,  how- 
i ’er,  w'e  had  got  about  thirty  fathoms  of  cable  out,  the  chain 
apped,  and  the  ship,  after  drifting  for  twelve  minutes  to 
I 2 ward,  struck  very  heavily  on  Hoyle  Bank,  and,  after  thump- 
I g eight  or  nine  times,  filled.  When  she  had  thumped  two 
1 three  times,  the  first  and.second  mates,  five  of  the  crew,  and 
r>e  passengers,  went  off  in  the  jolly-boat.  As  soon  as  she 
I led,  we  cleared  away  the  long-boat,  but,  to  our  consternation, 
i could  not  find  lines  to  hoist  her  out  with  ; and,  just  as  we 
1 ;re  straining  every  nerve  to  hoist  her  out  by  main  force,  the 
» ssel  shipped  a heavy  sea,  which  stove  the  boat,  and  bruised 

Iiptain  Smith  very  much,  on  which  he  made  an  attempt  to 
ring  into  the  main-rigging,  but  failing,  he  fell  down  between 
0 water-casks,  when  she  shipped  another  tremendous  sea, 
d Captain  Smith,  exclaiming  “ Oh  ! my  God,”  was  washed 
erboard,  and  never  seen  more.  This  was  at  three  o’clock, 
-n.  Just  before  the  last  sea  came,  I ordered  the  men  into 
2 rigging,  to  save  themselves,  if  possible,  and  I followed 
“in  myself,  when  we  finally  took  to  the  main  and  mizen-tops, 
d wrapped  ourselves  up  in  sails  for  preservation  from  the 
;ather,  and  in  this  condition  we  remained  until  half-past 
1.  a.m.,  on  Wednesday,  when  we  were  rescued  from  our 
rilous  situation,  and  put  on  board  the  Victoria  steam-tug, 
lich  brought  us  all  to  Liverpool,  except  three  of  the  crew, 
10  were  starved  to  death  in  the  rigging  during  the  night. 

I ought  to  observe,  that  the  Magazine  life-boat,  would  not 
ve  attempted  to  render  us  the  least  service  if  they  had  not 
en  shamed  into  doing  so,  by  a small  green  gig,  which  suc- 
2ded,  after  a desperate  effort,  in  reaching  us.” 


WRECK  or  THE  LOCKWOODS. 

The  wreck  of  this  vessel  was  attended  with  more  fatal  conse- 
quences to  liuman  life  than  that  of  any  of  the  others.  The 
Lockwoods  was  a British  ship,  and  a regular  trader  between 
this  port  and  New  York,  She  generally  carried  out  vast  num- 
bers of  emigrants,  but  on  this  occasipn  she  was  not  so  crowded 
with  passengers  as  usual.  Tbe  total  number  of  persons  on 
board  was  one  hundred  and  eight,  of  whom  eighty-five  were 
passengers,  the  crew  consisting  of  twenty-t’nree.  Fifty-two  of 
the  emigrants,  and  only  one  of  the  crew  liave  perished. 

The  Lockwoods  sailed  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  and  with 
the  favourable  breeze  which  prevailed  for  some  hours  made  con- 
siderable progress.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  she 
made  the  Great  Ormshead,  when  a strong  wind  assailed  her; 
her  topsails  were  reefed  in  consequence.  The  awful  storm  came 
on,  and  the  vessel  during  the  night  behaved  nobly. 

Early  on  Tuesday  morning  she  was  found  drifting  northward, 
opposite  the  Lancaster  coast,  and  two  hours  after,  the  captain 
discovered  that  he  was  opposite  the  Black  Coombe,  in  Cumber- 
land, He  gave  orders  to  hoist  the  foretop-staysaiis,  and,  tack- 
ing, made  the  Great  Ormshead  at  ten,  a.m.  Having  lost  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  canvass  during  the  storm,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  make  for  Liverpool.  He  kept  on  his  course,  and  soon  fell  in 
company  with  the  St.  Andrew  and  Pennsylvania,  which  sailed 
on  the  same  day,  and  which  were  likewise  making  for  port,  the 
Lockwoods  being  ahead  of  both.  Owing  to  the  unfortunate 
absence  of  the  floating  light,  the  Lockwoods  got  aground,  about 
noon  on  Tuesday,  at  Hoyle  Bank,  nearly  opposite  Leasowe 
Castle.  When  she  struck,  the  cries  of  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  emigrants  were  appalling;  they  appeared  on  deck  in  a 
frantic  state,  running  about  in  wild  despair,  believing  their  fate 
to  be  inevitable.  The  crcAv,  after  some  difficulty,  got  out  two 
anchors.  At  this  moment  a terrific  sea  swept  over  the  devoted 
craft,  and  the  poop  of  the  cabin  was  instantly  dashed  to  pieces. 
To  render  her  position  still  more  desperate,  one  of  her  cables 
snapped  about  this  time,  and  she  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  raging 
storm.  She  began  to  fill  rapidly,  and  the  care  of  the  affrighted 
emigrants  was  now  devoted  to  rescuing  their  wives,  children, 
and  relatives  from  the  impending  ruin  which  stared  them  in  the 
face.  Great  exertions  were  made  by  the  captain  and  the  crevir 
to  get  the  passengers  into  the  rigging,  as  the  only  likely  place 
of  safety  and  refuge.  The  steamer,  Victoria,  liov'e  in  sight  to 
windward,  together  v/itli  a pilot-boat,  about  four  o’clock  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  which  had  the  effect  of  imparting  a ray  of 
hope  to  their  sinking  spirits.  Two  hours  elapsed  before  the 
steamer  reached  them.  In  the  meantime  the  jolly-boat  was 
launched,  and  the  captain,  steward,  carpenter,  and  two  other 
men  got  into  it,  they  hailed  the  Victoria,  into  which  they  got, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  wreck.  For  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  passengers,  the  stern  of  the  steamer  was  placed  to  the  stern 
of  the  Lockwoods;  and  such  as  had  sufficient  strength  to  jump 
from  one  to  the  other  saved  themselves.  Two  of  the  most 
robust  of  the  passengers  undertook  the  task  of  getting  the  chil- 
dren away;  one  throwing  them  from  the  vessel,  the  other,  on 
board  the  steamer,  receiving  them  in  his  arms.  Twenty-six  of 
the  passengers  were  by  this  means  taken  from  the  wreck.  With 
these  the  Victoria  proceeded  to  Liverpool,  leaving  the  unhappy 
beings  exposed  in  the  rigging,  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  to 
a boisterous  and  piercing  wind,  accompanied  by  a keen  frost, 
and  interspersed  with  snow,  sleet,  thunder,  and  liglitiiing.  Tlieir 
sufferings  past  description. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  steamer  again  reached  the  ves- 
sel, about  eleven  o’clock.  The  poor  creatures  who  had  survived 
the  horrors  of  the  night  were  weak  and  dying,  every  hour  re- 
ducing their  number.  The  conduct  of  the  chief-mate,  Mr. 
Thomas  Flake,  is  beyond  all  praise.  He  exerted  himself  in, 
every  possible  way  for  tlie  safety  of  those  committed  to  his  care; 
many  of  them  were  carried  by  his  directions  to  the  mizen-top, 
some  he  had  conveyed  into  the  cabin,  and  to  all,  his  attention 
was  unbounded.  He  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  stores,  broke 
them  open,  and  administered  a little  brandy  to  such  as  could 
partake  of  it.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  noble  conduct  of  Mr. 
Flake,  who  was  the  last  person  to  quit  the  ship,  the  mortality 
must  liave  been  still  greater.  Many  of  the  sufferers,  who  were 
washed  away  during  the  night,  or  who  died  from  the  extreme 
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severity  of  the  •weather,  experienced  the  kind  attention  of  the 
mate.  One  poor  fello-w  lost  his  wife  and  four  children. 

WRECK  OF  THE  ST.  ANDREW. 

The  St.  Andrew,  a fine  New  York  packet-ship,  sailed  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  about  two  o’clock.  At  five  a smart  breeze  sprung 
upj  at  twelve  a severe  gale,  which  increased  to  a perfect  hurri- 
cane by  two  o’clock.  At  that  time  the  sails  were  literally  torn 
into  ribands : these  sails  were  quite  new,  and  never  before  bent. 
One  of  the  bands  was  dashed  from  the  yard-arm  on  the  deck; 
he  was  severely  injured,  but  is  still  alive.  At  that  moment 
Captain  Thompson  ordered  the  men  aloft,  but  they,  seeing  death 
staring  them  in  the  face,  refused.  After  the  loss  of  her  sails, 
the  ship  became  unmanageable,  and  in  this  condition  she  re- 
mained till  the  forenoon  of  Monday,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  relieve  her,  by  cutting  away  the  upper  part  of  her  masts. 
She  was  then  rigged  with  a mizensail  and  foresail;  early  on 
Tuesday  morning,  in  this  crippled  state,  she  was  steering  for 
Liverpool.  About  half-past  ten,  a.m.,  she  struck  on  the  Burbo 
Sands,  with  both  anchors  do'wn,  the  sea  beating  hea'vily.  The 
life-boats  were  sent  off  to  extricate  the  passengers,  who  were 
conveyed  on  board  the  Victoria  steam- vessel,  and  thus  provi- 
dentially saved.  The  steady  and  honourable  conduct  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  of  Captain  Thompson  during  the  whole  of  this 
trying  occasion  is  beyond  all  praise.  As  soon  as  the  ship  had 
struck,  almost  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  stave  in  all  the 
spirit-casks ; indeed,  every  bottle  containing  wine  or  spirits  was 
emptied  or  destroyed,  he  being  apprehensive  of  the  consequences 
to  the  crew. 

INQUEST  ON  THOSE  WHO  PERISHED  BY  SHIPWRECK. 

The  fine  hotel,  called  Leasowe  Castle,  formerly  Mock-beggar- 
hall  (long  known  as  a respectable  place  of  refuge  for  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner),  has,  since  the  hurricane,  been  a scene  of 
melancholy  interest.  From  Tuesday,  when  it  became  known 
that  the  fate  of  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  the 
stranded  vessels  were  pending  by  a fearfully  slender  tenure,  an 
unusual  number  of  persons  in  vehicles,  on  horseback,  and  on 
foot,  continued  to  pass  from  the  several  ferries  on  the  Mersey 
to  the  castle,  many  actuated  by  curiosity,  and  several  (relatives 
of  parties  in  the  wrecked  vessels),  to  learn  the  worst,  and,  if 
needful,  to  do  the  last  offices  of  humanity  to  their  departed 
friends. 

On  Thursday,  it  being  known  that  an  inquisition  would  be 
held  at  the  Leasowe  Castle  on  the  bodies  picked  up  on  the  im- 
mediate shore,  the  visiters  were  numerous  from  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  as  well  as  from  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other 
places;  and,  amongst  the  vehicles  from  Woodside,  appeared  a 
hearse,  for  (we  believe)  the  conveyance  to  Manchester  of  the 
body  of  a gentleman  who  was  there  well-known. 

In  a stable  lay  the  bodies  of  three  of  those  who  had  perished 
in  the  Pennsylvania.  One  of  them  was  the  body  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Lamb  Parsons,  a merchant  of  New  York,  of  tall,  slender 
make,  and  fashionably  dressed.  On  his  person  lay  a small 
India-rubber  or  Mackintosh  life-preserver,  found  in  his  breast, 
the  cloth  sewed  in  tubes,  but  apparently  not  infiated.  On  this 
gentleman  was  found  considerable  property.  Another  body 
was  that  of  Mr.  Suiter,  a fine-looking  young  man,  of  dark 
(somplexion,  with  whiskers.  The  other  was  the  body  of  the 
mate,  Mr.  Blightenburgh,  a stout  man,  in  sea-faring  garb  and 
boots.  The  body  of  Mr.  Douglas,  another  of  the  cabin -passen- 
gers, lay  in  the  house.  It  was  stripped,  but  covered  with  a 
blanket,  attempts  having  been  made  to  restore  animation. 

Amongst  those  present  at  the  inquest,  was  a tall,  good-look- 
ing  young  gentleman,  ndmed  Thompson,  the  only  survivor  out 
of  the  boat  in  which  those  named,  and  about  (as  is  supposed) 
eight  others  perished. 

The  body  of  Mr.  Parsons  was  identified  by  Mr.  John  Cowan, 
merchant,  of  Manchester,  who  also  stated,  that  he  knew  Mr. 
Douglas,  who  was  a partner  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Thompson 
and  Co.,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cowan  was  allowed  by  the  coro- 
ner to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  removal  of  the  body  of 
Mr.  Parsons.  The  body  of  Mr.  Suiter  was  taken  out  of  the 
water  by  Thomas  Upton,  a labourer  of  Wallasey,  on  Tuesday. 

Mr,  Thompson,  the  young  gentleman  who  was  saved  when 


the  boat  from  the  Pennsylvania  swamped,  gave  the  following 
account  of  that  event,  and  of  his  preservation. 

“ Some  of  us,  in  the  afternoon,  took  to  the  boat  that  hung 
over  the  stern.  I think  there  were  ten  or  twelve  persons 
in  the  boat.  The  captain,  J.  P.  Smith,  told  us  to  take  the 
boat,  and  take  out  such  passengers  as  we  could.  The  deceased^ 
Mr.  Parsons,  and  Mr.  W.  Douglas,  a Mr.  Barrow  (not  found) 
myself,  and  about  seven  others,  went  in  the  boat.  It  was  about’ 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  captain  remained  on  board, 
as  did  most  of  the  crew.  We  made  for  the  land,  distant  about 
three  miles,  and  when  we  got  within  about  a mile  of  it,  the 
boat  was  swamped.  The  waves  rolled  so  much,  that  one  of 
them  took  the  boat  by  the  stern,  and  lifted  her  so  high  as  to 
push  her  bow  under  water.  We  did  not  attempt  to  pull  her 
with  the  oars,  but  only  to  keep  her  in  the  direction  in  whichl 
the' waves  ran,  as  she  would  have  instantly  upset,  had  a wave 
struck  her  on  the  side.  She  filled  with  water,  and  I,  being  id 
the  bow,  was  thrown  by  the  shock  into  the  sea.  When  I re-“ 
covered  a little,  and  found  myself  above  the  wave  that  ha^, 
filled  us,  I was  some  yards  astern  of  the  boat,  in  which  I saw' 
the  remainder  of  the  men.  A wave  broke  over  me,  and  when 
I looked  again  I saw  the  boat  upset,  and  three  or  four  of  those 
who  had  been  in  her,  holding  on  by  the  keel.  I saw  Mr.  Par-' 
sons  and  Mr.  Suiter  in  the  water.  They  both  afterwards  had 
hold  of  me.  Mr.  Suiter  held  me  some  time,  but  I dove  (dived) ; 
under  water  to  make  him  let  go,  and  he  quitted  his  hold.  I saWji 
that  he  was  perfectly  sensible  at  the  time,  and  I pulled  him  , 
under  water  to  get  clear  of  him.  I saw  nothing  more  of  them  i 
until  I saw  their  bodies.  I had  possession  of  my  reason  all  th(,| 
time,  and  did  not  swallow  any  salt  water.  !•  consider  myself  aa 
good  swimmer.” 

Mr.  Jones,  keeper  of  the  Leasowe  lighthouse, gave  evidenctiij 
to  the  effect  that  he  picked  up  Mr.  Douglas  floating  on  th^ 
shore  ; and,  finding  some  slight  indications  of  remaining  vita4 
lity,  conveyed  him  with  all  promptitude  to  the  Leasowji'l 
Castle.  He  was  the  first  picked  up  after  Mr.  Thompsoi. 
gained  the  shore,  and  was  quite  insensible.  At  the  inn  everji 
possible  exertion  was  made  to  restore  animation,  by  strippin^^ 
him,  placing  him  before  a large  fire  in  a blanket  amj^ 
rubbing  him  with  hot  salt  in  flannel,  but  without  ani  ^ 
appearance  of  returning  vitality.  He  was  alive,  as  the  wit”  . 
ness  believed,  until  they  had  nearly  reached  the  inn.  MriL 
Lythgoe,  a surgeon,  of  Wallasey,  afterwards  arrived,  an® 
made  some  subsequent  endeavours  to  restore  him,  but  it  waiijj 
too  late. 

This  being  the  whole  of  the  evidence  it  was  thought  necesjJ 
sary  to  adduce,  the  coroner  summed  up  in  a brief  and  abK 
manner,  and  the  jury  returned  a verdict  accordingly — to  tli!|^ 
effect,  that  all  the  deceased  had  been  “ accidentall;’: 
drowned.’’  " 

On  Friday  night  an  inquest  was  taken  before  Mr.  P. 
Currie,  the  coroner  for  the  borough,  on  twenty-eight  person,; 
found  on  the  wreck  of  the  Lockwoods.  The  course  cl; 
events,  up  to  the  time  when  the  survivors  left  the  shif; 
was  detailed  by  the  chief-mate  and  Edmund  Tomkins, 
mariner. 

Peter  Roberts,  an  Irishman  belonging  to  Hoylake,  deposec 
that  on  Thursday  morning  he  and  others  went  in  a boat, 
the  wreck  of  the  Lockwoods.  On  the  top  of  the  poop-dec^|^ 
they  found  twenty-one  dead  bodies — men,  women,  and  chi] ' 
dren.  The  bodies  were  in  all  positions,  some  lying  and  sonil 
sitting  up.  Two  other  bodies  were  found  on  the  main-ded;' 
They  brought  all  the  bodies,  twenty-three  in  number,  tj 
Liverpool.  They  were  taken  to  the  workhouse.  When  thej^ 
left  the  wreck  there  were  two  or  three  more  bodies  in  th  ‘ 
vessel,  but  so  jammed  in  the  rigging  that  they  could  nc ' 
remove  them. 

Joshua  Howell,  clerk  to  the  commissioner  of  police,  sfcatec ; 
that  he  went  on  Thursday  to  the  wreck  of  the  Lockwoodi' ' 
and  found  there  two  dead  bodies,  those  of  a woman  and 
boy,  in  the  starboard  mizen-rigging.  Owing  to  the  tide  bein 
nearly  at  its  height,  they  could  not  discover  any  more  bodie; 
He  brought  the  two  which  he  found  to  Liverpool.  The 
were  takSn  to  the  workhouse. 

James  Dodall,  governor  of  the  workhouse,  deposed,  that  o 
Thursday  the  bodies  of  ten  male,  the  apparent  ages  of  whoi 
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lere  as  follows  : two,  from  sixty  to  seventy  years  of  age ; 
ne,  forty-nine  to  fifty-five ; two,  twenty  to  twenty-five  ; two, 
fteen  to  seventeen  ; one,  twelve  to  fourteen ; and  two,  six 
) eight ; also,  the  bodies  of  fifteen  females,  two  of  whom 
ppeared  to  be  between  sixty  and  seventy ; seven,  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty-five ; one,  fourteen  or  sixteen ; one, 
twelve  or  fourteen  ; and  four,  apparently  between  the  ages 
f three  and  eight  months— in  all,  twenty-five  bodies  were 
rought  to  the  workhouse. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  **  accidental  death.**  They 
assed  an  encomium  upon  the  conduct  of  the  captain,  the 
rew,  and  pilots  of  the  Victoria,  and  disapproved  of 
le  conduct  of  the  crew  of  the  Magazine  life-boat. 


FATE  OF  LA  PEROUSE. 

The  fate  of  this  celebrated  French  navigator,  which  for 
pwards  of  forty  years  has  remained  enveloped  in  mystery,  has 
; length  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  a result  that  is  owing 
I the  active  and  spirited  exertions  of  our  gallant  and  enter- 
nsing  countryman  Captain  Dillon. 

It  is  a remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  discovery  of  the 
lies  of  La  Perouse,  arose  out  of  the  massacre  of  the  ship 
unter’s  crew%  at  the  Feejee  Islands,  in  1813. 

In  this:  unfortunate  affair,  fourteen  persons  in  all,  from  the 
lip  Hunter,  lost  their  lives.  The  two  that  escaped  with  Mr. 
illon,  were  William  Wilson  and  Martin  Buchart,  a Prussian, 
ho  resided  for  two  years  at  Bough.  The  latter  entreated 
ptain  Robson  to  give  him  and  his  wife  a passage  to  the  first 
nd  at  which  he  might  arrive  as  they  would  certainly  be  sacri- 
;ed  if  they  returned  to  the  island.  Having  made  Tucopia  on 
e 20th  of  September,  Buchart,  his  wife,  and  a Lascar,  were 
It  on  shore,  and  the  Hunter  proceeded  on  her  voyage  to 
inton. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1826,  while  in  command  of  the  St. 
itrick,  bound  from  Valparaiso  to  Pondicherry,  captain  Dillon 
me  in  sight  of  the  island  of  Tucopia.  Prompted  by  curiosity 
well  as  regard  for  old  companions  in  danger,  he  lay  to, 
ixious  to  ascertain  whether  the  persons  left  there  in  1813, 
3re  still  alive.  A canoe,  in  which  was  the  Lascar,  soon  after- 
ards  put  off  from  land  and  came  alongside.  This  was  imme- 
ately  succeeded  by  another  canoe  containing  Martin  Buchart 
e Prussian.  They  were  both  in  excellent  health,  and  exceed- 
gly  rejoiced  to  see  him.  They  informed  him,  that  the  natives 
.d  treated  them  very  kindly;  and  that  no  ship  had  touched 
the  island  from  the  time  they  were  first  landed,  until  about 
^ear  previous  to  his  arrival,  when  an  English  whaler  visited 
em,  and  was  soon  after  followed  by  a second.  The  Lascar 
d an  old  silver  sword-guard,  which  he  bartered  for  a few 
hing-hooks.  Captain  Dillon  inquired  where  he  had  obtained 
, the  Prussian  informed  him,  that  on  his  arrival  at  the  island, 
saw  it  in  the  possession  of  the  natives,  also  several  chain- 
ites  belonging  to  a ship,  a number  of  iron  bolts,  five  axes, 
e handle  of  a silver  fork,  a few  knives,  tea-cups,  glass  beads 
d bottles,  one  silver  spoon  with  a crest  and  a cipher,  a sword, 
).  As  soon  as  he  became  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
iguage,  he  asked  the  natives  how  they  obtained  those  articles, 
they  said  that  the  Hunter  was  the  first  ship  with  which 
ey  had  ever  held  communication.  They  replied,  that  about 
o days’  sail  in  their  canoes  to  leeward,  there  was  a large 
oup  of  islands,  known  generally  by  the  name  of  Manicolo,  to 
lich  they  were  in  the  habit  of  making  frequent  voyages,  and 
at  they  had  procured  these  articles  from  the  inhabitants,  who 
ssessed  many  more  of  a similar  description. 

Buchart  proceeded  to  state,  that  the  Tucopians  asserted  that 
great  number  of  articles  were  on  the  Manicolo  Islands  in  a 
ite  of  preservation,  and  such  articles  were  evidently  obtained 
>m  the  wreck  of  a vessel.  About  seven  months  before  Captain 
lion  touched  at  Tucopia,  a canoe  had  returned  from  Manicolo, 
d brought  away  two  large  chain  plates,  and  an  iron  bolt,  about 
ur  feet  in  length.  He  spoke  with  some  of  the  crew  of  the  canoe 
lich  had  last  made  the  voyage  to  Manicplo.  They  told  him 
It  there  was  abundance  of  iron  materials  still  remaining  on 
3 islands.  Those  which  Martin  Buchart  saw  were  much  oxy- 


dized  and  worn.  The  only  silver  spoon  brought  to  Tucopia,  as 
far  as  Captain  Diilon  could  learn,  was  beaten  into  a "wire  by 
Buchart,  for  the  purpose  of  making  rings  and  other  ornaments 
for  the  female  islanders.  Upon  examining  the  sword-guard 
minutely.  Captain  Dillon  discovered,  or  thought  he  discovered, 
the  initials  of  Perouse  stamped  upon  it,  which  circumstance 
prompted  him  to  be  more  eager  in  his  inquiries. 

The  Prussian  said  he  had  himself  never  made  a trip  to  Ma- 
nicolo with  the  Tucopians,  but  the  Lascar  had  gone  once  or 
twice.  He  positively  affirmed,  that  he  had  seen  and  conversed 
at  Paiow,  a native  town,  with  the  Europeans  who  spoke  the 
language  of  the  islanders.  They  were  old  men,  he  said,  who 
told  him  that  they  had  been  wrecked  several  years  ago  in  one 
of  the  ships,  the  remnants  of  which  they  pointed  out  to  him. 
They  informed  him  also  that  no  vessel  had  touched  at  the 
islands  since  they  had  been  there;  that  most  of  their  comrades 
were  dead,  but  they  had  been  so  scattered  among  the  various 
islands,  that  they  could  not  tell  precisely  how  many  of  them 
were  still  living. 

On  hearing  so  many  circumstances  all  tending  to  confirm  his 
suspicions, from  the  moment  he  saw  the  silver  sword-guard  with 
the  cipher.  Captain  Dillon  determined  to  proceed  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  Manicolo  Islands,  examine  the  wrecks  himself, 
and,  if  practicable,  bring  off  the  two  men  with  whom  the  Lascar 
had  spoken,  and  whom  he  said  were  Frenchmen.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  begged  the  latter  to  accompany  him;  but,  as  he  was 
married  and  comfortably  settled  on  the  island,  neither  promises 
nor  threats  were  of  any  avail,  although  Captain  Dillon  offered 
to  bring  him  back  to  Tucopia.  Martin  Buchart,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  tired  of  the  savage  life  he  had  led  for  the  last  four- 
teen years,  and  gladly  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  Captain  Dillon, 
who,  after  prevailing  with  a Tucopian  also  to  come  on  board, 
sailed  for  the  Island.  Unfortunately,  as  the  ship  neared  the 
land,  it  fell  a perfect  calm,  and  continued  so  for  seven  days.  At 
the  time  the  stock  of  dry  provisions  was  nearly  exhausted,  and 
there  was  no  animal  food  to  be  procured  on  Tucopia.  The  crew 
lived  principally  on  New  Zealand  potatoes  and  bananas.  The 
vessel  became  every  day  more  leaky  from  a long  continuance  at 
sea;  and  a person  on  board,  who  was  interested  in  the  cargo, 
had,  during  Captain  Dillon’s  stay  in  the  islands,  shown  himself 
particularly  discontented,  and  had  frequently  and  warmly  re- 
monstrated at  what  he  considered  an  unnecessary  and  useless 
delay;  for  these  reasons,  therefore.  Captain  Dillon  determined 
though  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  to  take  advantage  of  a 
breeze  which  sprang  up,  continued  his  voyage,  and  arrived  at 
Bengal  with  much  difficulty,  his  ship  being  in  a very  leaky  con- 
dition. 

Unwilling  to  abandon  his  favourite  object.  Captain  Dillon 
now  applied  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  to  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment; and  in  consequence  of  his  representations,  his  sugges- 
tions were  at  length  carried  into  effect.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  one  of  the  company’s  cruisers,  of  sixteen  guns 
and  eighty-five  men,  called  the  Research;  and  on  the  27th  of 
January,  1827,  he  sailed  from  Bengal,  visited  Van  Dieman’s 
Land,  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  the  Friendly  Islands, 
Ro-Thoma,  or  Granville  Island  of  the  Pandora,  Tucopia,  and 
arrived  at  Manicolo  on  the  27th  of  September.  This  Island 
(Manicolo  or  Vanicolo)  is  not  the  Manicolo  of  Captain  Cook, 
being  situated  only  118  miles  to  the  leeward  of  Tucopia  in 
latitude  11  deg.  47  min.,  whilst  the  former  lies  in  south  latitude 
16deg.  16min. 

Captain  Dillon  personally  visited  the  reefs  on  which  the 
French  ships  are  ascertained  to  have  struck  and  gone  to  pieces, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  natives,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing particulars  have  been  obtained  of  that  disastrous  event: — 
“Many  years  ago  two  large  ships  arived  at  the  islands;  one 
anchored  off  the  island  of  Whanoo,  and  the  other  off  that  of 
Ijlaiow,  a little  distance  from  each  other.  Soon  after,  and  before 
they  had  any  communication  with  the  natives,  a heavy  gale 
arose,  and  bo]th  vessels  were  driven  ashore.  The  ship  off  Wha- 
noo grounded  upon  tjie  rocks.  The  natives  came  in  crowds  to 
the  sea- shore,  armed  with  clubs,  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  and 
discharged  sonje  arrows  into  the  vessel;  the  crew  in  return 
•fired,  and  killed  several  of  the  islanders.  The  vessel  continued 
to  strike  violently  against  the  rocks,  and  soon  went  to  pieces. 
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Broke,  at  tlie  momeni,  would  probably  have  experienced  a 
similar  fate,  but  for  his  humane  interference. 

The  capture  having  been  completed,  Captain  Broke,  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion  and  insensibility  fi  om  exertion  and  loss 
of  blood,  was  taken  on  board  of  his  own  ship,  whichj  with  her 
prize,  afterwards  proceeded  to  Halifax. 

The  loss  on  board  the  Shannon,  out  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  men,  was  three  officers,  and  twenty-three  men  killed; 
Captain  Broke,  two  officers,  and  fifty-eight  men  Abounded; 
eighty'Seven  total.  On  mustering  the  crew  of  the  Chesa- 
peake the  folio  mng  day,  they  found  that  out  of  four  hundred 
and  forty  men,  the  second  lieutenant,  master,  marine  officers, 
some  midshipmen,  and  ninety  seamen  and  marines  were 
killed;  Captain  Lawrence  mortally  wounded,  and  the  first 
and  second  lieutenants,  some  midshipmen,  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  men  also  wounded ; making  a total  of  killed  and 
wounded  between  the  two  ships  of  nearly  three  hundred 
men,  or  twenty  men  for  every  minute  the  ships  were  in 
action. 

The  Chesapeake  was  a fine  fngate,  and  mounted  forty-nine 
guns,  eighteens  on  her  main-deck,  two-and-thirties  on  her 
quarter-deck  and  forecastle.  Both  ships  came  out  of  action 
in  the  most  beautiful  order,  their  rigging  appearing  as  perfect 
as  if  they  had  only  been  exchanging  a salute.  Each  fought 
from  their  tops,  with  guns  and  small  arms.  The  Shannon 
had  a four-pounder  mounted  in  one  of  her  tops,  from  which 
she  fired  fifty  canister-shot  at  each  discharge.  These,  by 
spreading  greatly,  did  much  execution.  It  Avas  from  some  of 
the  Shannon’s  top-men  that  Captain  Lav/rence,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Chesapeake,  received  his  mortal  wound.  He 
had  been  carried  below  before  the  boarding  commenced. 

The  Shannon  suffered  most  on  the  fore  part  of  the  main- 
deck  and  forecastle,  and  her  greatest  loss  of  men  was  on  those 
parts.  The  Chesapeake  was  terribly  battered  on  her  larboard 
bow,  and  quarter;  amidships  there  were  not  many  marks  of 
shot,  which  must  have  entered  her  port-holes,  as  the  whole 
of  her  main-deck  was  strewed  with  dead  and  wounded. 

“ The  enemy,”  says  Captain  Broke,  “ came  into  action 
with  a complement  of  four  hundred  and  forty  men  ; the 
Shannon,  having  picked  up  some  re-captured  seamen,  had 
three  hundred  and  thirty.”  Thus  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
result  of  mere  accident  that  the  Shannon  Avas  only  one  hundred 
and  ten  men  short  of  the  number  of  her  opponent.  In  this  instance, 
American  A^anity,  raised  to  the  most  inordinate  height  by 
their  former  successes  in  three  A^ery  unequal  contests,  Avas 
mortified  in  the  extreme,  and  stung  almost  to  madness,  b}" 
this  Ainequivocal  proof  of  their  inferiority  to  us  in  fair  and 
equal  combat ; hence  we  account  for  the  ridiculous  and  ex- 
travagant falsehood  of  their  statements,  the  baseness  of  their 
calumny,  and  the  inveteracy  of  their  malice.  According  to 
them,  the  fire  of  the  Chesapeake  Avas  more  “ Auvid  and  effec- 
tual,” until  the  Shannon  threAV  onboard  of  her,  “ an  immense 
body  of  combustibles  and  inflammable  matter,  (like  an  in- 
fernal machine  of  a new  and  horrible  construction)  Avhich 
enveloped  the  Chesapeake  in  a volume  of  flame  to  her  very 
tops;  and  that  to  the  effects  of  the  all- destroying  explosion, 
the  Shannon  was  indebted  for  her  victory.” 

The  only  circumstance  that  could  have  given  rise  to  this 
wonderful  tale  of  mysterious  horror,  was  tlie  cask  of  musket 
cartridges  which  caught  fire,  and  blew  up  abaft  the  Chesa- 
peake s mizea-mast,  Avhich  had  been  placed  there  by  them- 
selves, to  supply  their  marines.  These  cartridges  not  being 
confined,  exploded  Avith  so  little  violence,  that  scarcely  any 
of  the  effects  Avere  to  be  traced  on  her  quarter-deck  ; the 
only  appearance  of  a single  singe  that  was  to  be  found,  was 
a small  portion  of  the  spanker-boom,  and  that  so  slight  as 
to  be  scarcely  visible. 

Their  assertion  that  the  superiority  of  the  Chesapeake’s 
fire  was  proved  by  the  fact  of  its  having  carried  away  the 
jib-boom,  and  fore  and  mizen  royal  masts  of  the  enemy,”  is 
totally  false.  Neither  of  the  ships  lost  a single  spar.  The 
damage  sustained  by  both  was  in  their  hulls  ; and  that  of 
the  Shannon  was  trifling  indeed,  compared  with  that  of  the 
Chesapeake. 

There  was  found  on  the  Chesapeake’s  decks  more  shot  than 
could  have  been  fired  away  had  the  battle  lasted  several  hours, 


among  which  were  (besides  grape,  canister,  and  double- 
headed  shot)  bars  of  wrought  iron  connected  by  .’inks,  so  as  i- 
to  form  an  extended  length  of  five  feet,  and  others  Aviili  four  j 
bars  of  more  than  a foot  each,  all  connected  at  one  end  by  a j 
ring,  which  expanded  in  four  points  as  they  flew.  The  i’ 
Shannon  had  only  round  shot,  grape,  atid  canister  ; but  maily  - 
of  the  Chesapeake’s  canisters  Avere  afterwards  opened,  and 
all  Avere  found  to  contain  in  the  centre,  angular  and  jagged  ; 
pieces  of  iron,  of  various  shapes  and  si?>es  ; and  all  their 
musket  cartridge-s  had  three,  and  some  four  buck-shot  loose  ■ 
in  the  powder;  the  evident  design  of  which  must  have  been,  , 
not  merely  to  disable  and  to  destroy  (for  round  balls  are  equally 
effectual  for  these  purposes),  but  to  increase  the  torment  ' 
and  retard  the  cure  of  the  wounds  they  inflicted.  They  \ 
had  also  a large  cask  of  unslacked  lime,  Avith  the  head  open,  i 
standing  on  the  forecastle,  and  a bag  of  the  same  on  the  fore 
top  : and  their  intention  was  (if  they  had  had  time)  to  throw  j’ 
it  by  handfulls  into  the  eyes  of  our  men  when  they  attempt-  ! 
ed  to  board.  ^ ^ j 

It  happened  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  ij 
account  of  the  action  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Chesa-llj 
peake  arrived,  Mr.  Croker  bad  occasion  to  advert  to  some  ‘ 
statements  of  Lord  Cochrane,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  onj||^ 
a former  night,  respecting  the  capture  of  the  Macedonian. 
By  reading  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  which  had  been  ' 
holden  on  the  officers  of  that  ship,  he  vindicated  the 
lantry  of  her  commander,  the  discipline  and  bravery  of  her  .i 
crew,  and  in  the  signal  display  of  coolness  and  courage  to  tho 
last ; and  then,  as  a new  instance  of  the  bravery  and  skill 
of  those  officers  and  seamen  which,  he  observed,  the  noblo  | 
lord  had  been  so  much  in  the  habit  of  depreciating,  he  de-J 
tailed,  in.  a style  of  lively,  brilliant,  and  enthusiastic  eio-*f 
quence,  the  unexcelled,  the  almost  unparalleled  conduct  of. 
Captain  Broke.  The  statement  was  new  to  the  liouse  ; and  j 
the  effect  which  it  produced  was  almost  equal  to  that  ol  ' 
electricity.  Towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Crokei  ^ 
remarked,  that  the  British  sailors  not  only  boarded  Irmn 
every  deck,  but  er'en  those  A?ho  were  aloft  sprang  upon 
enemy's  yards,  and  stormed  their  tops.  Lieutenant  Falkiner,.a 
he  added,  had  described  the  action  as  the  most  beautitu!  and!|i 
gallant  scene  that  he  bad  ever  witnessed.  ^ -ft 

After  the  arrival  of  the  de.s).>atchcs  relating  to  the  action, 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  \'ery 
and  handsomely  acknowledged  the  services  which  had  beenf 
rendered  by  the  captain,  officers,  and  ship  s coinpany  of  toea 
Shannon.  They  complimented  Captain  Broke  in  tho  niost 
fl.rttering  manner  upon  his  gallant  achievement,  and  ii:- 
formed  him  that  they  had  awarded  him  the  honour  ot  at 
medal  ; adding,  that  they  had  immediately  promoted  the  ^ 
two  surviving  lieutenants  (Wallis  and  Falkiner)  to  the  i 
of  commander,  and  Messrs,  Etough  and  Smith  to  that  oi 
lieutenant;  and  that  they  should  be  happy  to  attend  lo  tue^ 
reward  or  promotion  of  such  petty  officers  and  sea?nen,  .^  J 
Captain  Broke  might  particularly  recommend  for  their  com 

duct  in  the  engagement.  _ ^ , tt-  i ‘P* 

On  the  25th  of  September  follow’ing,  his  Royal  IIignneDS) 
the  Prince  Regent  was  pleased  to  confer  upon  Captain  Biokr  ' 
the  dignity  of  a baronet  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and| 
Ireland  ; and  on  the  1st  of  February,  1814,  as  an  additionut 
and  especial  mark  of  royal  favour,  his  Royal  Highness  was; 
pleased  to  allow  him  and  his  descendants  to  bear,  ‘ as  ai 
memorial  of  his  highly  distinguished  conduct  and 
lantr}^”  the  following  crest  of  honourable  augmentation 
“ Issiiant  from  a naval  croum^  a dexter  arm  ernhoiced,  encircled 
icreath  of  laurel^  the  hand  grasping  a trident  ; togethei| 
with  the  motto,  ^ Soeoumqiietridentem  servamus.’ ' ! 

Amongst  the  tributes  of  a more  substantial  nature  whic  ij 
were  paid  to  the  skill,  intrepidity,  and  noble  disinterestec -j 
ness  of  Captain  Broke,  that  of  the  under- writers  of'Halilax 
in  Nova  Scotia,  stands  first  in  tlie  order  of  time.  As  a grate-^ 
ful  memorial  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  held  his  ser 
viceS““serArices  which  had  contributed,  in  an  un usual  man ne'  j 
to  the  protection  of  their  trade — they -presented  him  with  a ila  ^ 
tering  address,  accompanied  by  a piece  plate,  of  the  raiue^ 
of  a hundred  guineas. 


AND  ADVENTTJllES  AT  SEA. 
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)le,  and  was,  for  the  first  time  putting  to  sea  in  her,  launch- 
as  he  thought,  into  good  fortune. 

Tiie  Invincible  was  an  old  ship,  having  been  built  in  the 
ar  17r0.  A ship  bearing  the  same  name  wp  lost  almost  in 
} same  manner,  about  forty  years  before  this  disaster. 


! SHIPWRECK  OE  A SPANISH  VESSEL. 

A.  Spanish  vessel  of  burthen,  laden  with  various  goods,  set 
jj.  in  1678  from  Callao,  bound  to  Panama,  at  wliich  place  she 
*1  ived  safely,  and  anchored  on  the  6th  of  May.  Erom  Panaina 
si  sailed  •with  merchandize  for  Caldera,  a port  in  Ncav  Spain, 
sjiated  in  the  province  of  Costa  Rica.  There  •w'ere  several 
]‘sengers  in  the  vessel  from  Panama  to  Caldera.  They  sailed 
(!the  10th  of  May,  hoping  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  voyage 
iliboutnine  days,  as  was  usual.  Instead  of  making  the  dis- 
t ce  in  the  time  they  had  anticipated,  they  were  obliged,  after 
I ting  about  for  five  days,  to  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ijoglares,  which  descends  from  Chiriqui,  a lofty  mountain, 
Bl3d  for  its  gold  mines.  Most  of  those  on  board,  thinking  the 
jjsage  would  be  short,  had  only  taken  with  them  provisions 
f!  eight  days.  At  tliis  anchorage,  therefore,  some  of  them 
e obliged  to  go  on  shore  to  purchase  more.  These  provi- 
s:  s consisted  of  calves,  pigs,  fowls,  Indian  corn,  and  some  of 
t:  fruits  of  the  country. 

aving  set  sail  again,  they  encountered  a heavy  sea,  which 
c<|  inued  until  the  18th,  the  time  about  Avhich  they  had  anti- 
d ted  they  should  be  able  to  anchor  in  the  port  of  their  desti- 
a on.  On  the  19th,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
ri  3nt  storm  came  on,  which  attacked  them  before  they  had 
ti  ! to  prepare  to  meet  its  fury.  The  wind  and  sea  drove  them 
St  lose  to  a coast  fuU  of  rocks  and  sand-banks,  that,  had  the 
si  been  carried  a musket-shot  farther,  she  must  have  been 
4j  led  into  a thousand  pieces,  and  every  soul  on  board  have 
^ jhed,  there  being  no  beach  on  that  coast,  but  all  terribly 
M led  with  rocks.  In  order  to  escape  a fate  so  dreadful,  the 
lb  -boat  was  set  afloat,  and  eight  vigorous  rowers  exerted 
utmost  to  tow  the  vessel  clear  of  the  danger.  By  great 
e|  tion,they  succeeded;  but  their  labour  during  the  storm  sub- 
d the  crew  to  so  much  fatigue,  that  they  ceased  to  keep  a 
look-out,  and  at  midnight  the  ship  got  among  the  rocks, 
a|  was  carried  close  to  one  of  them  Avith  such  impetuosity, 
di  before  they  were  aivare  of  it,  the  ports  on  the  larboard 
w were  carried  away. 

; 1 on  board  were  now  aroused,  and  believed  every  thing  was 
o#  ; none  doubted  but  that  the  keel  of  the  vessel  had  struck. 

IS  dark,  and  impossible  to  discover  Avhere  they  might  be, 
0^  aat  injury  Avas  done.  The  night  A^as  passed  in  a state  of 
ilf  iful  anxiety,  though,  fortunately,  the  storm  had  abated. 

)ily,  Avhen  day  dawned  they  found  that  they  had  suffered 
nm  from  fear  than  the  injury  done  to  the  ship  would  justify, 
?h  a few  feet  nearer  the  rock,  and  they  must  have  foundered. 
T|  wind  was  favourable,  and  they  ventured  to  hoist  their  sails ; 
b4|;he  breeze  did  not  long  continue  in  the  same  point : the 
f(i  days  following,  it  changed  no  less  than  six  times.  In 
: iwafter  beating  about  until  they  found  they  made  no  way, 
^ ‘mAvere  just  off  the  mouth  of  the  riA^er  Avhere  they  had  gone 
^ ■•jjore  a feAV  days  before  to  purchase  provisions.  They  Avere 
’^igain  short  of  sea  stock;  some  of  the  passengers  had  eaten 
"p  i their  provisions  three  days  before,  and  AV'ere  living  on  the 
i]  in’s.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  go  on  shore  again, 

• ail  most  of  them  did,  and  furnished  themselves  with  a store 
' luf  I’teen  days.  They  also  brought  off  a quantity  of  bananas, 
roasted  in  the  cinders,  are  an  excellent  substitute  for 
The  captain  laid  in  a month’s  stock,  to  guard  against 
rorst  that  might  happen.  The  sails  were  again  hoisted, 
hey  reached  Cape  Borica,  but  could  get  no  farther,  for  it 
ilm,  and  remained  tlius  for  twenty-two  days.  From  sun- 

0 sun-set  there  Avas  not  a breath  of  Avind.  At  night,  a 
breeze  blew,  which  enabled  them  to  proceed  faA^ourably; 
'^hen  the  day  came  and  tlie  AVind  died  away,  the  current, 

1 prevails  on  tliat  coast,  bor<‘  them  farther  back  in  an  hour 


than  they  liad  gone  foiuvard  in  six.  Whenever  day  broke,  the 
man  at  the  helm  cried  out  “ land,  land!”  but  as  the  light  in- 
creased the  point  of  Borica  Avas  sure  to  be  recognized,  from 
which  they  had  sailed  at  nightfall.  In  this  manner  they  Avere 
at  last  tired  out,  and  given  up  almost  to  despair. 

They  endeavoured  to  entertain  and  amuse  themselves  as  Avell 
as  they  could.  Some  fished,  others  read,  or  swam  about  in  tlie 
sea.  They  passed  a large  portion  of  their  time  in  lamenting 
their  misfortune.  Again  their  stock  of  proAusions  became  so 
low,  that  it  Avas  necessary  to  replenish  it  at  the  same  place  as 
before.  The  captain  Avas  of  opinion  that  they  had  better  return 
to  Panama.  The  pilot  and  sailors  asserted,  that  in  four  or  five 
days,  Avith  the  least  favourable  Avind,  the  ship  would  make  Cal- 
dera. To  this  opinion  tlie  passengers  ceded  their  OAvn,  for  all 
were  alike  eager  to  reach  their  destination.  They  now  got  on 
board  provisions  for  the  third  time,  in  greater  quantity  than 
they  had  done  previously,  and  once  more  thej'’  set  sail  for  Cal- 
dera. In  eight  days  they  made  the  Isle  of  Cagno,  and  the  sea- 
men flattered  themselves  that  in  tAvo  more  they  should  enter 
the  port  which  they  so  desired  to  gain.  But  human  judgments 
are  as  frail  as  human  hopes.  The  sky,  Avhich  had  been  for  some 
time  serene,  changed  all  at  once.  It  was  near  the  hour  of  sun- 
set. The  pilot,  not  liking  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  loAvcred 
the  saUs.  A small  dark  cloud  Avas  seen  approaching  with  great 
rapidity.  No  sooner  was  it  over  the  ship  than  it  poured  doAvn 
a torrent  of  rain.  A second  deluge  seemed  falling  from  thp 
lieaA’-ens.  The  thunder  and  lightning  were  terrific,  enough  to 
make  the  most  intrepid  heart  quail.  The  lightning  and  obscu- 
rity alternated  so  rapidly  that  it  struck  the  crcAv  Avitii  tenfold 
horror,  and  prevented  anything  being  done  on  board  Avhicli 
the  urgency  of  the  moment  might  demand,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  see.  In  vain  they  fatigued  themselves  with  successwe  at- 
tempts; they  were  absolutely  obliged  to  give  up  all  in  despair, 
and  abandon  the  vessel  to  the  mercy  of  the  Avfind  and  sea. 

At  day  “break  the  storm  ceased,  but  the  sea  continued  to  run 
high,  and  the  heaven  vras  still  covered  with  clouds,  Avhich  did 
not  seem  to  announce  the  approach  of  fine  Aveather.  The 
captain  wished  to  find  out  exactly  the  ship’s  place,  but  could 
not  take  an  observation,  from  the  state  of  the  AA^eather.  It 
was  proposed  he  should  find  out  some  secure  place  on  the 
coast  to  remain  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  AA'aves,  until 
more  settled  weather  appeared,  rather  than  remain  at  sea, 
uncertain  of  their  situation,  and  exposed  to  neAv  storms,  which 
were  evidently  approaching.  The  poor  captain,  Avith  tears  in 
his  eyes,  answered  that  he  had  no  doubt  his  sins  Avere  the  cause 
of  the  bad  success  of  his  vessel,  and  that  he  could  do  nothing, 
for  the  seamen  refused  to  obey  him.  The  sailors,  on  being  ques- 
tioned, asserted  that  they  were  now  draAving  so  near  Caldera, 
that  if  the  sky  were  clear  it  might  be  distinguished. 

In  this  assurance  the  passengers  continued  beating  about  for 
five  days  longer.  The  sixth  was  clear,  and  the  captain  took  an 
observation,  and  then  s.wid  that  the  ship  was  within  five  leagues 
of  the  port,  and  land  mast  soon  be  seen.  All  sails  Avere  set  and 
night  came  on,  but  no  land  appeared.  The  next  day  the  cap- 
tain persisted  in  his  opinion  until  mid-day,  when  he  discoAmred 
some  high  mountains,  Avhich  he  Avas  nearly  tAAm  hours  examin- 
ing. After  he  had  done  so,  he  said,  Avith  great  chagrin,  that 
these  were  the  mountains  of  Chiriqui,  towards  Avhicli  the  cur- 
rents had  borne  them  back.  The  disappointment  and  anger  of 
the  passengers  were  great,  both  tOAvards  the  pilot  and  captain, 
and  they  were  appeased  with  difficulty.  The  captain  proposed 
returning  to  Panama;  but,  as  part  of  the  passengers  had  busi- 
ness at  Costa  Rica,  it  Avas  agreed  to  call  at  Chiriqui  for  provi- 
sions a fourth  time.  There  they  remained  six  days,  to  put  the 
ship  in  order,  get  in  the  provisions,  and  refresh  themselves. 
They  then  set  sail  again  on  the  eighty-first  day  of  their  depar- 
ture from  Panama. 

On  the  day  after  they  sailed  [they  encountered  a breeze, 
which  carried  them  rapidly  forwards;  but  the  very  next 
day  the  Avind  fell  again,  and  their  hopes  Avere  once  more  de- 
stroyed. In  short,  in  tAvelve  days  they  made  little  or  no  wayq 
irom  the  want  of  wind  and  the  re-action  of  the  currenis 
against  the  way  Avhich  they  did  make.  At  length  their  pro- 
visions were  again  consumed,  and  they  Avere  not,  near  enough 
to  Chiriqui  to  purchase  more.  They  AA^ere  reduced  to  such  a 
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necessity  that  a little  dirty  Indian  corn,  remaining  in  the 
pigsties,  was  equally  shared  among  all  on  board.  They  after- 
wards made  a ragout  of  the  leathern  flesh  and  limbs  of  an  old 
spaniel,  which  had  been  the  captain’s  favourite.  All  devoured 
the  dish  with  avidity,  but  none  had  a sufiiciency  for  a good 
meal. 

The  following  day  they  prepared  a bull’s  hide,  which  had, 
till  then,  served  as  a bed  for  the  unfortunate  dog.  They 
boiled  it  a long  time,  until  it  was  dissolved  into  a sort  of 
black  glue,  not  very  agreeable  to  the  eye,  any  more  than  to 
the  taste  ; but  so  far  from  its  exciting  anything  like  disgust, 
they  devoured  it  as  if  it  had  been  a dish  of  most  exquisite 
flavour.  A negro  sailor  offered  the  captain  a banana,  of 
which  he  had  two  ; one  he  eat  with  the  paring  and  shell,  and 
prayed  the  captain  to  give  him  the  paring  and  shell  of  that 
which  was  presented  him.  He  devoured  it  with  greediness, 


fearing  any  one  might  take  it  from  him.  There  was  plenty 
of  wine  in  the  ship,  the  use  of  which,  beyond  moderation, 
injured  the  discipline  on  board.  The  captain,  seeing  that 
hunger  had  taken  from  the  pilot  and  seamen  those  insolent] 
airs  which  they  were  accustomed  to  exhibit,  now  began  toi 
encourage  them,  by  a little  flattery  and  management,  to  keep ' 
a good  look  out,  and  see  if  they  could  discover  in  the  distance  ] 
a particular  mountain,  which  might  serve  as  a guide  to  the  i 
vessel.  I 

The  next  day-break  the  man  at  the  helm  cried  a sail  I a i 
sail !”  The  crew  were  full  of  joy ; for  could  they  land  upon  , 
a savage  territory,  or  one  inhabited  by  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  the  Spanish  nation,  they  would  gladly  do  it  at  such  a time  , 
of  distress.  They  soon  made  the  usual  signals,  and  the  stran-  ^ 
ger,  a Mexican  and  an  acquaintance,  informed  them  that  theyii 
were  near  the  Island  del  Cagno,  or  Isle  of  Dogs,  on  the  south  „ 
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side  of  the  American  isthmus,  at  the  extremity  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Costa  Rica.  The  island  is  about  a league  from  the 
continent,  in  8 deg.  35  min.  north  latitude.  It  is  inhabited  ; 
and  there  they  determined  to  take  the  ship.  The  captain  of 
the  Mexican  vessel,  being  informed  of  the  famine  on  board, 
s^plied  them  with  provisions,  and  thus  they  were  finally 
able  to  reach  the  island  the  same  day.  There  they  disem- 
barked, and  dined  under  the  shade  of  some  banana  trees,  on 
the  side  of  a pleasant  rivulet,  a hundred  or  two  paces  from 
the  sea.  The  Mexican  vessel  being  laden  with  provisions,  the 
crew  and  passengers  obtained  enough  for  four  days,  certain 
now,  in  their  own  minds,  of  soon  reaching  Caldera.  The  cap- 
tain refused  payment  for  anything  furnished,  the  generous 
Mexican  saying,  that  it  was  possible  the  favour  might  be 
returned  to  him  under  similar  circumstances.  The  vessels 


both  weighed  anchor,  sailing  from  the  island  the  next  morn-4j 
ing,  and  proceeded  on  their  respective  voyages. 

About  seven  in  the  evening,  the  day  following,  they  saw|, 
the  desired  port.  All  was  joy  in  the  ship.  The  captain  pre-| 
sented  the  sailors  with  a cask  of  wine,  and  a Genoese 
chant  on  board  gave  them  another.  The  men  were  in  too|i 
good  a temper  to  postpone  tasting  the  wine  until  the  nextl 
day.  They  attacked  the  cask  at  once,  headed  by  the  pilot, 
and  it  was  soon  emptied,  but  not  without  materially  affecting  [ 
ll0£lds« 

The  Genoese  merchant,  fearing  the  ill  effects  that  rausG 
arise  from  such  a state  of  things  when  so  near  the  shore, 
posted  himself,  in  his  excess  of  caution,  between  the  man' at  I 
the  helm  and  the  pilot,  from  having  remarked  that  the  pUoljjj 
sitting  on  his  seat  quite  drunk,  worked  the  ship  from  recol-j 
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iction  alone,  as  he  was  close  to  a port  perfectly  well  known 
) him.  The  merchant  placed  himself  in  the  situation  already 
. lentioned,  to  repeat,  with  more  precision,  the  words  of  the 
ilot  to  the  timoneer,  and  this  act  caused  the  loss  of  the  ship, 
he  pilot  gave  the  words  “north-west,  to  the  north-west," 
Al . nomestey  The  merchant,  who  stammered  and  spoke 
id  Spanish,  repeated  the  words  Al  nornoruestef^  to  the 
S Drth-north- west,  which  is  a different  point  of  the  compass, 
s he  timoneer,  thinking  it  was  his  master’s  orders,  did  as  he 

■ as  told,  kept  away  from  the  port,  and  yet  approached  the 
i )ast. 

In  the  meanwhile,  night  was  approaching  fast.  The  pas- 
mgers  and  the  captain  were  in  their  beds,  wrapped  in  slum- 
3r.  About  two  in  the  morning,  the  captain  was  surprised 
' Y hearing  the  waves  breaking  upon  the  rocks.  He  cried 
it  to  the  pilot,  “ What  is  this,  pilot  ? are  we  entering  the 
)rt  already !”  The  pilot,  on  the  question  being  reiterated, 
tused  from  his  lethargy,  and  saw,  with  astonishment  and 
srror,  that  the  vessel  was  steering  right  upon  a rock,  which 

■ mid  scarcely  be  seen  for  the  obscurity.  Above  all,  a high 
ountain  towered  in  shadow,  covered,  apparently,  with  trees, 
he  pilot  called  out  to  come  about,  but  there  was  now  no 
me ; the  vessel  was  close  on  the  shore,  and  struck  with  such 
rce  that  one  of  her  sides  opened.  A huge  wave  recoiled 
om  the  rock  against  which  it  had  dashed,  swept  over  the 
)ssel,  and  filled  her  with  water. 

Then' there  was  nothing  heard  throughout  the  ship  but 
amorous  cries  and  shrieks  of  horror.  Lamentations  suc- 
leded  to  sounds  of  mirth  and  revelry,  which  had  been  heard 
short  a time  before.  Some  awaked  suddenly  from  their 
jsep,  and  cried  in  astonishment,  as  they  heard  the  others  do 
ho  were  aware  of  the  danger,  though  they  knew  not  yet 
jiy  reason  wherefore.  The  noise  of  the  vast  waves  of  the 
icific  thundering  around  and  over  the  ship,  the  darkness  of 
|e  night,  the  dashing  of  the  sea  on  the  rocks,  increased  the 
jrror  of  the  scene.  What  was  still  more  extraordinary, 
,e  vessel  was  lost,  none  could  tell  how  or  where.  This 
verse  of  fortune  was  terrible  to  them.  They  had  imagined 
1 emselves  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  port.  In 
e terror  which  came  upon  the  crew,  some  fell  on  their 
iees  in  prayer,  making  vows  to  heaven  for  their  safety  ; 

I j tiers,  with  uplifted  hands,  demanded  God’s  mercy;  while 
I,  my,  in  a loud  voice,  heard  even  amid  the  louder  thunder- 

fi  j of  the  waves  around,  revealed  their  most  secret  sins. 

• The  captain  preserved  his  presence  of  mind.  Seeing  that  all 
) list  perish  if  something  were  not  attempted  speedily  for  the 
i|’ety  of  those  on  board,  he  encouraged  the  sailors  to  cut  away 

Ip  masts,  and  to  provide  themselves  with  planks,  or  any  loose 
iber,  upon  which  there  was  a chance  of  gaining  the  shore, 
ery  thing  above  deck  contributing  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
p by  its  weight,  was  cut  away  or  flung  overboard.  In  this 
Lte,  morning  broke  upon  them.  The  captain,  when  the  ves- 
d had  Opened  her  planks  and  was  settling  in  the  water,  seeing 
I it  the  sailors  would  endeavour  to  gain  the  shore  upon  any- 
! ng  they  could  seize  that  would  swim,  advised  several  of  them 
^ fasten  themselves  to  the  ends  of  a long  rope,  one  at  each  end, 
(j  that  whoever  got  on  shore  first  might  draw  after  him  a 
: end,  who  might  not  be  so  fortunate  in  his  attempt  at  reach- 
i ' it.  In  this  manner  the  captain  got  the  pilot  safe  to  land, 

I tiough  he  did  not  deserve  it.  Nearly  all  the  crew  escaped. 

! ^ or  six  only,  who  were  dashed  by  the  waves  with  great  force 
I iinst  the  ship  or  the  rocks,  head  foremost,  were  lost, 
some  hours  after  they  landed,  the  tide  ebbed,  leaving  the  ves- 
I nearly  dry  on  the  shore.  They  then  found  it  was  no  diffi- 
( i task  to  get  out  anything  that  was  on  board.  They  suc- 
i ded  so  well  by  their  diligence  in  this  undertaking,  that  they 
h.  only  got  out  the  cargo,  but  recovered  most  of  what  they  had 
i own  overboard,  the  sea  having  east  nearly  all  upon  the 
I 'i-e.  They  afterwards  proceeded  to  burn  the  vessel,  that  they 
I {ht  save  the  iron- work  in  her  construction.  All  their  effects 
i y placed  under  some  shady  trees,  where  they  had  taken  up 
1 ir  quarters  to  keep  themselves  from  the  action  of  the  sun’s 
J 's,  which  were  very  powerful  in  that  torrid  latitude. 

Vs  it  was  not  desirable  they  should  remain  long  in  such  a 
I lation,  the  captain  exhorted  tliem  to  choose  some  one  of  the 
{ apany  for  a leader,  to  repress  any  disorder  or  confusion  which 


might  arise.  They  immediately  begged  the  captain  to  take 
upon  him  full  powers  for  such  a purpose.  He  immediately 
divided  them  into  three  parties.  One  was  detached  to  find  fresh 
water,  of  which  there  was  great  want;  another  to  search  for 
provisions  of  any  kind,  as  the  sea  had  wetted  those  which  were 
got  out  of  the  ship,  and  the  third,  to  reconnoitre  the  country, 
and  endeavour  to  find  out  the  inhabitants,  if  any  were  to  be 
found.  The  pilot  said  they  could  not  be  more  than  three  or 
four  leagues  from  Caldera.  The  first  party  were  not  long  ab- 
sent, returning  with  some  good  water,  which  they  had  dis- 
covered at  no  great  distance.  The  second  party  returned  not 
long  after  the  first,  loaded  with  wild  fruit  of  an  ill  flavour,  and 
wich  turtles’  eggs;  a porcupine  had  been  seen,  and  also  the  dung 
of  Indian  fowl.  These  were  satisfactory  reports.  A good 
quantity  of  water  and  turtles’  eggs  were  provided;  of  the  latter, 
there  was  no  fear  of  a want;  they  were  found  in  the  sands  two 
or  three  hundred  together,  and  though  they  had  a smell  which 
was  not  agreeable,  they  were  eaten  with  good  appetite  by  the 
company. 

They  next  proceeded  to  make  themselves  shelters,  or  roofs, 
of  palm  leaves,  and  passed  the  day  at  this  labour  until  evening, 
when  the  third  party  returned,  which  pleased  their  companions, 
who  made  no  doubt  but  that  they  had  found  human  habita- 
tions. They  reported  that  they  had  proceeded  until  they  fell 
in  with  a river  so  deep,  rapid,  and  full  of  alligators,  that  they 
could  not  cross  it.  The  captain  blamed  them  for  returning,  as 
they  might  have  constructed  a raft,  and  have  got  over  that 
way.  Fearful  they  had  not  done  so  much  as  they  ought,  the 
captain  determined  to  go  with  them  himself  on  the  following 
day.  When  the  morning  came,  having  left  one  of  those  whc 
had  been  at  the  river  the  day  before,  to  serve  as  a guide  to  the 
party,  if  it  were  necessary  for  them  to  follow  by  that  route,  the 
captain  and  the  others  set  off,  leaving  word  that  if  they  heard 
nothing  of  them  in  eight  days,  they  had  better  set  out  the  same 
way  and  try  their  fortune.  In  the  interim,  they  had  orders  on 
no  account  to  go  far  from  the  coast,  where  they  had  for  the  pre- 
sent taken  up  their  abode. 

After  a journey  of  two  hours  over  a sandy  soil,  which  ren- 
dered walking  exceedingly  painful,  they  arrived  at  the  river, 
which  the  party  called  the  River  of  ^igators.  It  appeared 
that  the  truth  had  been  spoken  regarding  its  size.  They  were 
now  obliged  to  traverse  the  banks  as  far  as  the  first  spot  where 
they  could  obtain  wood  to  construct  a raft.  After  journeying 
about  two  leagues,  they  fell  in  with  what  they  wanted.  They 
carried  the  wood  on  their  shoulders  to  the  place  where  they  had 
first  seen  the  river,  wishing  to  keep  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
coast,  for  they  hoped  by  that  means  to  fall  in  sooner  with  Cal- 
dera. Having  formed  the  raft  as  w-ell  as  they  were  able  with 
their  hatchets,  and  bound  it  together  with  ropes  which  they 
had  brought  with  them  for  that  purpose,  they  ventured  to 
trust  themselves  upon  the  current,  which  was  very  rapid.  The 
captain  first  went  upon  the  raft,  with  his  arquebuse  in  his  hand, 
and  then  the  pilot,  who  took  his  station  at  one  end;  the 
strongest  seamen,  with  poles  and  oars  to  g^uide  it,  followed.  As 
all  could  not  be  accommodated  at  once,  one  part  remained  on 
the  bank  while  the  others  crossed.  A long  cord  was  fastened  to 
the  raft,  that  it  might  be  pulled  back  by  those  who  were  to  follow. 
This  being  arranged,  they  crossed  in  safety,  and  journeyed 
about  ten  leagues  farther,  when  they  came  to  a second  river, 
which  they  crossed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former.  About 
sunset,  they  arrived  at  a level  country  of  considerable  extent, 
where  they  halted,  being  much  fatigued.  The  captain  was 
more  tired  than  the  others,  because  his  shoes,  which  had  been 
soaked  with  water,  stretched,  and  let  in  the  sand,  which  gave 
him  great  annoyance.  As  they  were  looking  around  for  a 
place  where  they  might  repose  during  the  night,  they  heard  a 
I noise  near  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  and  discovered  an  iguana, 
which,  though  an  ugly  looking  animal,  is  excellent  eating.  The 
pilot  killed  it,  and,  as  the  party  were  hungry  after  their  fatigue, 
they  soon  devoured  it,  having  roasted  it  on  the  embers  of  their 
fire.  They  then  went  to  sleep. 

I At  day-break  they  set  off  again,  and  about  ten  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon,  reached  a hill  exceedingly  steep,  and  in  order  to  save 
a point  which  would  have  obliged  them  to  go  a good  way  round, 
they  entered  a wood  to  go  over  it.  The  wood  was  full  of  thorns 
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and  brambles.  There  the  captain  suffered  a good  deal  cf  pain. 
His  stockings  were  worn  out,  and  his  feet  became  blistered  and 
sore,  being  little  accustomed  to  so  uneven  a road.  Matters  be- 
came worse,  when  on  leaving  the  wood,  they  were  upon  the  sea 
shore.  The  heat  of  the  sand,  OYT-iag  to  the  rays  of  an  ardent 
tropical  sun,  raised  bladders  on  his  feet  as  large  as  pigeon’s 
eggs.  They  broke,  and  the  sand  got  into  the  wounds,  which 
gave  excessive  pain  on  friction  by  vralking.  The  captain’s  suf- 
ferings raised  the  pity  of  his  companions,  and  obliged  him  to 
stop  under  the  shade  of  a tree,  where  they  washed  his  feet  in 
a stream  of  fresh  water,  and  remained  some  time  sheltered  from 
the  burning  sun.  While  the  party  were  thus  resting,  one  or 
two  of  them  discovered,  in  the  holes  in  the  rocks,  a great  many 
periwinkles,  called  by  the  South  Americans,  bmjados,  which 
they  deem  very  good  eating.  They  are  generally  boiled,  but 
hawing  no  cooking  utensils  they  were  now  obliged  to  roast 
them. 

After  this  sorry  repast,  they  set  out  again.  The  feet  of  the 
captain  were  bound  up  as  well  as  they  could  be,  under  such 
circumstances,  in  their  torn  linen  and  tattered  clothes,  much 
in  the  way  mendicants  supply  the  want  of  shoes.  They  then 
proceeded  till  sunset,  and  reached  the  borders  of  a pond,  which 
so  abounded  in  mosquitoes  that  they  were  obliged  to  continue 
their  journey  until  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  They  passed  the 
night  with  much  inquietude,  fearing  an  attack  from  the  Indians, 
some  of  whom  they  had  seen  passing  among  the  trees  in  a 
neighbouring  wood.  Fortunately,  they  remained  till  day-break 
undisturbed. 

During  the  next  day’s  journey  they  met  with  a river,  on  the 
bank  of  which  they  found  the  remains  of  a fire,  and  a quantity 
of  banana  skins,  though  none  of  the  fruit  grew  there.  About 
mid-day  they  came  upon  a large  river,  bordered  with  trees, 
which  gave  a pleasant  shade.  Hunger  now  pressed  them,  and 
and  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  catch  three  large  fish,  which 
they  roasted.  Tliey  crossed,  the  stream  in  the  way  they  had 
done  before,  until  they  came  to  another  much  larger,  on  the 
bank  of  which  they  slept,  first  planting  a sentinel,  for  fear  of 
being  surprised  by  the  Indians.  They  found  a great  number  of 
palm  trees  growing  near  them,  the  buds  of  which  they  collected 
and  ate ; the  hearts,  which  are  poor  food,  are  like  a wax-candle 
in  taste.  A little  further  on,  they  found  a fruit  resembling  an 
apricot,  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  the  icacos ; it  was 
of  a bitter,  acid  taste,  but  far  better  for  food  than  palm  buds. 
They  now  again  came  upon  the  coast,  having  crossed  a wood 
and  a mountain.  They  saw  a good  quantity  of  lobsters,  but 
they  could  only  capture  four.  They  shot  six  paroquets  in  ad- 
dition and  thus  supplied  another  day’s  provisions.  They  slept 
on  a spot  where  there  were  plenty  of  icacos,  eating  the  ripe, 
and  roasting  those  which  were  unripe.  On  the  fifth  day  they 
passed  two  rivers  on  rafts,  but  got  nothing  to  eat  until  six 
o’clock  at  night,  when  the  captain  shot  a peacock.  The  follow- 
ing day  they  reached  a deserted  house,  where  they  found  a 
quantity  of  ripe  bananas.  They  eat  half,  and  carried  away 
the  other  half,  not  without  the  fear  that  the  family  might  pur- 
sue them.  At  night,  they  rested  on  the  bank  of  another  river, 
and  ate  then*  stolen  bananas.  Hunger  was  the  most  disagreeable 
enemy  they  yet  encountered,  and  they  were  obliged  to  supply 
themselves  in  the  best  way  they  could,  without  bemg  too  scru- 
pulous about  the  mode. 

The  next  day,  fOur  of  the  party  went  about  two  leagues  off, 
to  the  top  of  a hill,  to  find  wood  fit  to  make  a raft.  While  they 
were  absent,  leaving  the  captain  and  one  man  together,  the 
latter  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  a number  of  wood-pigeons 
pereh  on  a tree,  not  fifty  paces  off.  The  captain  crept  within  a 
short  distance  of  them,  and  brought  down  eighteen  at  a shot. 
These  furnished  them  all  with  a banquet,  in  which,  had  they 
wine,  their  gratification  would  have  been  complete.  Those  who 
had  gone  to  the  wood  had  found  some  dates,  which  they  ate 
instead  of  bread. 

After  this  unexpected  feast,  they  set  out  once  more.  The 
captain  was  now  so  much  worn  down  by  pain,  that  he  could 
proceed  no  farther.  He  was  unable  to  stand  on  his  feet,  and  he 
begged  his  companions  to  leave  him,  as  it  would  be  unjust  to 
detain  them  there  to  perish  for  the  sake  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber. He  said  he  might  get  better,  and  follow  them  in  a few 


days,  or  they  might  fall  in  with  some  Spanish  dwellings,  and 
be  able  to  send  him  assistance.  *He  conjured  them  to  keep  to- 
gether, happen  what  might,  on  their  future  journey.  They  shed 
tears  upon  this  address,  and  declared  they  would  not  leave  the 
captain,  let  the  consequences  he  what  they  might.  They  offered 
to  take  him  upon  their  shoulders,  but  he  would  not  agree  to  it. 
He  told  them  their  time  was  dear,  and  that  tliey  had  better  get 
as  quick  as  possible  to  Caldera.  They  would  not  stir  until  the 
captain  consented  to  be  carried,  which  they  undertook  with 
such  good  wiU,  that  it  was  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  before 
they  stowed,  as  well  to  rest  themselves,  as  to  find  something 
to  eat.  They  were  obliged  to  satisfy  their  appetite  with  peri- 
winkles boiled  on  the  coals.  The  fatigue  they  had  undergone 
under  a tropical  sun  during  the  day,  and  the  hardships  endured 
from  the  heat  in  those  which  preceded  it,  had  made  a great 
change  in  their  appearance.  Their  throats  were  inflamed  and 
parched,  and  they  had  no  water  to  quench  their  thirst.  To  re- 
main where  they  had  stopped,  was  impossible.  They  set  out 
again  in  their  wearied  state,  and  after  reaching  a league  farther, 
discovered  a stream  bordered  with  bananas,  and  other  fruits 
and  trees,  the  shade  of  which  meeting  over  the  ivater,  formed  a 
beautiful  and  agreeable  avenue.  They  thanked  God  for  his 
goodness  to  them,  and,  rushing  to  the  river,  quenched  their 
thirst. 

The  pilot  added  to  their  delight,  by  stating  that  tlie  river 
was  that  of  St.  Antonio.  He  assured  his  companions  that, 
about  four  leagues  off,  there  was  a rich  farm  belCnging  to 
Alonzo  Macotela,  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  cattle. 
Macotela  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Esparza,  in  Costa 
Rica.  They  supped  on  the  fruit  around  them,  which  thej* 
roasted  on  -the  cinders,  when  not  ripe.  The  same  night  they 
crossed  the  river  on  a raft,  and  slept  more  soundly  than  they 
had  done  for  many  nights  before,  their  anxiety  respecting  tlig 
termination  of  their  journey  being  now  dismissed. 

They  despatched  several  of  their  number  the  following 
morning  to  the  farm  of  Macotela.  The  captain  and  two  oth^ 
remained  behind  to  rest  during  that  day  and  the  next.  They 
caught  lobsters  in  the  river  for  their  support.  The  two  who 
remained  with  the  captain,  were  the  Genoese  merchant,  and 
a religious  brother  of  some  order.  The  brother  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  sentinel  the  second  night,  in  order  to  guard 
against  their  being  surprised.  More  accustomed  to  the  clois- 
ter than  to  military  duty,  he  fell  asleep  so  soundly,  that  about 
eleven  o’clock,  the  captain  was  awoke  by  a voice  calling  out 
his  name,  and  upon  hailing  the  good  brother  to  ask  if  he  had 
spoken,  got  no  reply.  Upon  finding  this  the  case,  he  got  up, 
and  heard  his  own  name  again  repeated,  though  from  some 
distance  off.  He  then  awoke  the  Genoese  and  the  slumbering 
sentinel,  but  had  scarcely  done  so,  before  a large  raft  came 
floating  down  the  river,  with  more  than  twenty  people  upon 
it.  The  raft  was  under  the  direction  of  Don  Domingo  de 
Chavarria,  a native  of  Navarre,  the  curate  of  Esparza.  Three 
of  the  shipwrecked  party,  who  had  been  sent  forward  to  the 
farm  of  Macotela,  had  met  them,  and  related  in  what  state 
they  left  their  companions  at  the  river  St.  Antonio,  where 
they  were  waiting  for  assistance.  The  good  curate,  moved 
at  their  tale,  set  out  with  refreshments  and  necessaries  to  re- 
cruit their  health.  He  learned  exactly  where  they  were  left 
by  their  companions,  and,  summoning  all  his  domestics  and 
friends,  well  loaded  with  provisions,  departed  to  their  succour 
immediately.  The  joy  of  the  Genoese  and  the  religious  brother 
was  not  less  than  that  of  the  captain,  upon  finding  there  was 
now  no  fear  of  their  perishing  by  hunger  or  the  Indiaus. 
They  were  now  soon  mounted  on  horseback,  except  the  cap- 
tain, who  was  placed  on  a litter,  in  the  manner  customary 
for  invalids  in  warm  climates.  Six  Indians  formed  a relay, 
two  taking  the  vehicle  by  turns,  on  their  shoulders,  and  mov- 
ing on  as  rapidly  as  the  mules  of  the  country.  In  this  way, 
a little  before  the  dawn  of  day,  they  reached  the  farm  of 
Macotela,  where  they  rested  for  some  time,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Esparza. 

The  small  town  of  Esparza  is  described  as  placed  in  an  ad- 
mirable situation,  upon  a small  eminence.  Two  convents  and 
one  parish  only,  were  included  in  its  limits.  One  of  these 
religious  houses,  was  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis ; the  other, 
of  John  of  God,  The  captain  was  conducted  with  bis  com- 
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inions,  to  the  house  of  the  curate,  where  they  met  those  who 
id  preceded  tliem.  They  now  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
eir  preservation,  and  sent  a courier  to  Carthago,  tne  capital 
'Costa  Rica,  to  give  an  account  of  their  arrivai  to  Don  Juan 
‘Salinos,  the  captain-general  of  the  province,  who  was  a 
tend  of  the  captain.  In  twenty-four  hours,  so  speedy  aid 
e courier  travel,  the  governor  made  his  appearance  in  the 
ptain’s  chamber,  who,  relating  his  story,  a frigate  was  sent 
’ immediately  to  the  place  where  the  rest  of  the  crew  were 
t.  It  returned,  without  being  able  to  find  any  traces  of 
em.  A second  was  then  sent  with  orders  to  land  and  search 
country  round.  The  commander  of  the  second  vessel 
.yed  his  orders,  but  could  discover  no  traces  of  the  crew  of 
lom  they  were  in  search,  until  just  as  they  were  about  to 
bark  on  their  return,  they  saw  a large  quantity  of  leaves, 
lich  seemed  placed  in  their  position  lor  some  particular 
rposG,  and,  on  examining,  they  found  under  them,  placed 
it  were  for  concealment,  goods,  boxes,  and  the  various 
ngs  which  had  been  preserved  from  the  wreck.^  These 
;y  put  on  board  and  brought  away.  Of  the  ship’s  com- 
ly,  who  had  been  left  behind,  they  could  discover  nothing, 

1 all  began  to  think  they  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Indians, 
na  few  days  afterwards,  the  governor  being  with  the  cap- 
1,  at  the  house  of  the  curate,  a young  cavallero  came  in 
h haste  and  in  great  terror,  to  say  that  the  English  had 
ded  on  the  coast.  All  the  place  w'as  in  alarm.  The  go- 
nor  mounted  directly,  and  the  captain,  though  an  invalid, 
)bled  out  to  take  measures  wdth  his  party  for  their  defence. 


iple  rushed  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  get  order 
their  future  conduct  from  the  governor.  Don  Juan  and 
captain  set  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  had  gone  no  great  dis 
ce,  when  they  saw  approaching,  with  a very  slow  pace,  the 
lainder  of  the  shipwrecked  crew,  v/hicli  had  been  taken 
a formidable  body  of  English  threatening  the  country 
tr  was  now  changed  into  joy.  The  reporters  of  the  alarm 
tidings  of  the  English  having  landed,  slunk  away  ashamed 
he  midst  of  the  jeers  of  their  countrymen,  for  having  trans 
ned  a half-farnished  and  unarmed  body  of  their  country 
1 into  formidable  enemies  in  battle  array. 

Che  rest  of  the  ship's  company,  having  waited  three  days 
ond  the  eight  agreed  upon  with  the  captain,  determinec 
ollow  the  steps  of  those  who  had  preceded  them,  and  easily 
ked  their  friends  along  the  coast.  They  Subsisted  in  much 
same  manner  as  the  first  party  had  done. 

"his  shipwreck  is  remarkable  for  the  singular  account  of 
currents  northward  of  Panama,  and  for  the  ignorance  of 
captain  and  pilot  in  obstinately  following  the  same  course 
g the  coast,  which  constantly  led  them  into  the  current 
n,  when  they  should  have  run  further  out  to  sea.  The 
ipline  of  the  ship,  from  the  chief  down  wa,rds,  and  the  wreck 
rly  owing  to  the  revelling  of  the  crev/,  are  a curious  pic- 
of  a Spanish  vessel  in  those  days.  The  English  name  was 
ently  very  formidable  at  that  period  in  the  Spanish  South 
srican  possessions.  Perhaps  the  recollections  of  past 
s,  and  the  achievements  of  Drake  and  others  in  the  Gulf, 
in  the  Pacific,  had  been  handed  down  as  h (jrand  Talbot 
in  France,  until  the  English  name  became  a scarecrow  to 
children. 


LORD  KEITH. 

Only  just  do  your  duty,  you’ll  find  should  death  call, 

'ho  same  gracious  Providence  watches  for  all.” 

Vet.l,  messmates,”  exclaimed  an  old  pensioner,  entering 
i vard  with  a newspaper  in  his  hand — “ well,  messmates,  so 
. Keith  is  gone,  fall  of  ye  ars  and  honour ! Death  has  grap- 
him  at  last ! He  was  a worthy  commander — a mild,  un- 
ning  man  : but  all  our  old  friends  are  dropping  off  one 
le,  and  by-and-bye  poor  Jack  won’t  have  a protector  left, 
somever,  I hope,  before  that  time,  messmates,  all  hands 
be  standing  on  the  same  tack,  till  we  moor  shin  in  the 
of  Heaven  at  last.  Ah  ! well  do  I remember  the  admi- 
at  Toulon,  at  Egypt,  and  afterwards  in  command  of  tho 
ncl  fleet.  15 o was  a father  to  his  people — brave,  and  iiu- 
> I think  I SCO  him  at  this  moment,  a tall,  thin  figure, 
ling  in  his  admiral’s  nnifgji'm  on  the  deck  of  the  Queen 
lotte.  AVewere  lying  in  Basque  Hoads,  The  white  flag 


was  flying  at  Rochelle,  hut  the  French  fleet  had  not  yet 
hoisted  it.  A large  party  in  their  bag-wigs,  and  swords,  (if  I 
recollect  right,  a deputation  from  the  town),  came  alongside 
on  tho  larb^oard  side.  His  lordship,  very  plainly  dressed, 
placed  himself  near  the  gangway.  On  the  starboard  side  of 
the  quarter-deck  stood  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  firm  and  erect, 
one  hand  thrust  into  his  waistcoat,  the  other  arm  a-kimho,  the 
right  foot  advanced.  There  he  stood  in  all  the  conscious  pride 
of  a bold,  intrepid,  British  tar.  By-tIie-bye,I  saw  his  portrait, 
some  seasons  ago,  in  the  exhibition  ; I knew  it  in  a moment, 
and  my  heart  kindled  with  pleasure.  Sailors  have  their  feel- 
ings, and  fine  ones  too,  though  they  cannot  always  express 
them.  AVell,  there  he  stood;  and  the  Mousienrs  came  on 
board,  passed  his  lordship,  giving  and  receiving  a slight  salu- 
tation, and  advanced,  full  of  compliment,  scraping  and  bow- 
ing to  Sir  Pulteney,  who  received  them  with  that  dignity  and 
politeness  so  peculiarly  his  own.  His  lordship  continued  his 
station,  unnoticed  by  the  party,  till  the  rear-admiral  intro- 
duced them  to  him  as  the  commander-in-chief.  The  last 
time  I saw  him  was  in  the  theatre  at  Bordeaux  ; oh,  it  was 
a glorious  sight ! In  the  starboard  stage-box  was  his  lord- 
ship,  Lord  James  O’Brien,  and  I think  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm, 
and  Sir  Harry  Neele,  hut  I w on’t  he  positive.  However, 
there  were  several  of  the  captains  and  officers  of  the  fleet  in 
their  full  naval  dress,  blue  and  gold.  On  the  larboard  hand. 
Lord  AVelliugton,  Lord  Hill,  with  other  distinguished  noble- 
men, and  generals,  in  their  scarlet  uniforms  ; while  every  part 
of  the  house  displayed  the  British  costume,  intermingled  with 
the  white  of  the  ladies’  dresses.  It  is  true  that  many  a regi- 
mental coat  looked  the  worse  for  w^ear  ; but  it  heightened  the 
interest  of  the  scene — they  had  known  hard  service.  The  play 
was  Richard  Gourde  Lion  ; and  between  the  acts,  ‘ A^ive  Henri 
Quatre’,  was  played  and  sung  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
house.  The  pit  of  a French  theatre,  messmates,  has  no  seats 
like  oiirs,  but  resembles  the  riding-ring  at  Astley’s.  AVeli, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  stood  a brother  tai  half- 
sprung,  turning  his  quid,  looking  wonderfully  knowing,  but 
perfectly  quiet,  lest  a suspicion  should  arise  that  he  w^as  ig- 
norant of  the  language.  Several  shipmates  were  dispei'sed 
around,  affording  considerable  amusement  to  the  assemblea 
group  of  all  nations.  The  song  ended,  and,  after  a few  dcmi> 
semi-quavers,  our  national  anthem,  ‘ God  save  the  King,’ 
commenced.  'Twas  like  an  electric  shock  to  poor  Jack* 

‘ AVhat ! God  save  the  King,  in  France  !’  He  roared,  he 
bellowed,  accompanying  the  music,  seeming  insensible  to  the 
presence  of  a single  individual  beside  himself.  It  ceased  for 
a moment,  and  then  struck  up  ‘ The  AA^hite  Cockade.’  ‘ Clear 
the  decks  ! clear  the  decks !’  cried  Jack  ; and  indeed  all  were 
glad  to  get  out  of  his  way.  A space  was  cleared,  and  he  went 
through  the  hornpipe  ijj  handsome  style,  to  the  great  delight 
of  all  present.  Bumper,  after  bumper,  was  proffered,  and  as 
readily  swallowed.  AVhat  sailor  would  shrink  from  splicing 
the  main  brace  when  his  King  was  the  toast  ? ‘ God  save  the 
King,’  was  again  played  ; but  this  did  not  satisfy  our  jolly  tar, 
now  completely  groggy.  ‘ Rule,  Britannia ! Rule,  Britannia !’ 
he  would  have  ‘ Rule,  Britannia !’  or  he’d  board  the  stage,  and 
thrash  the  fiddlers.  ‘ Rule,  Britannia ! Britannia  rules  the 
waves  ! Play  up  I none  of  your  gammon  ; Rule,  Britannia  !’ 
Britannia,  Rule — AVhat ! you  won’t,  eh  ? Then  here  goes  !’ 
advancing  to  tho  orchestra  to  commence  his  attack.  This 
was  too  much  even  for  French  politeness  ; and,  another  act 
just  commencing,  a scuffle  ensued,  in  v/hich  poor  Jack  was 
hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  his  messmates,  wlio  bore  him  off 
in  triumph,  roaring — 

‘ Rule,  Britannia  ! Britannia  rules  the  waves  ! 

For  Britons  never,  never,  never,  never,  shall  be  slaves  !*” 


8IR  CLOUDESLEY  SflOA^EL. 

When  Sir  Cloudcsley  Sliovel  was  only  a boy  in  the  navy, 
under  tlie  patronage  of  Sir  John  Narborough,  on  hearing  the 
admiral  express  an  earnest  wisli  that  some  papers  might  be 
conveyed  to  the  captain  of  a ship  then  er.gagecl  in  an  action  at 
considerable  distanr’e,  he,  witli  great  resolution,  undertook  to 
swim  with  the  despatclies  in  his  mouth,  through  the  line  of  the 
enemy’s  fire,  and  this  service  he  actually  performed,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all  who  were  witnesses  of  his  eotirage. 
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THE  GALLANT  ACTION  BETWEEN  THE  SHAN- 
NON AND  CHESAPEAKE. 

On  the  1 8th  of  June,  1812,  war  was  declared  between 
England  and  the  United  States  of  America.  This  event  gave 
rise  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  passages  which  have 
ever  distinguished  maritime  warfare.  Frequently  largely 
manned  by  British  seamen,  and  greatly  superior  in  size  and 
weight  of  metal,  the  American  navy,  for  nearly  a year  after 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  had  an  almost  uninterrupted 
career  of  success  over  the  English.  The  British  name  was, 
however,  at  last  gloriously  retrieved,  by  the  action  between 
the  Shannon  and  Chesapeake,  an  event  which  we  shall  detail 
at  length,  especially  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  naval 
actions  on  record,  and  unfolds  to  our  view  a scene  of  glory 
linked  with  the  remembrance  of  many  of  our  readers. 

Captain  P.  B.  V.  Broke,  the  gallant  commander  of  the 
Shannon,  was  appointed  to  watch  the  Chesapeake  as  she  lay 
in  Boston  harbour,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
May,  1813,  she  appeared  to  be  nearly  ready  for  sea,  and  en- 
grossed all  the  attention  of  our  intrepid  hero.  For  various 
reasons  his  anxiety  was  naturally  great.  The  Chesapeake 
seemed  to  present  the  last  chance  that  season,  of  avenging 
the  insulted  honour  of  the  British  flag — of  confounding  the 
insolent  pretensions  of  an  enemy  whose  triumphs  had  ori- 
ginated solely  in  superiority  of  force  — of  making  the 
Americans  feel  that,  upon  equal  terms,  they  were  unable 
successfully  to  contend  against  the  prowess  of  their  parent 
stock.  Serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  lest  the  last 
remaining  frigate  might  escape  from  her  antagonists,  as 
others,  favoured  by  the  weather,  had  lately  done.  Had  the 
Chesapeake  once  passed  beyond  the  blockading  squadron,  she 
would  inevitably  have  effected  considerable  mischief  amongst 
the  British  trade,  where  least  expected;  and  she  might 
probably  have  fallen  in  with  English  ships  of  war,  which, 
being  of  inferior  force,  or  weakened  by  the  manning  of 
prizes,  would  have  been  much  less  capable  of  supporting  the 
national  fame  than  the  Shannon  and  the  Tenedos,  which  had 
been  particularly  appointed  to  watch,  and  were  thoroughly 
prepared  to  meet  her.  Under  these  considerations,  Captain 
Broke  regarded  it  as  an  important  duty,  to  obtain,  by  any 
honourable  means,  a meeting  with  the  enemy.  He  had  pre- 
viously sent  several  verbal  invitations  to  Commodore 
Rodgers  to  meet  the  Shannon  and  Tenedos,  his  two  fri- 
gates, with  the  President  and  Congress.  The  contest  would 
have  been  very  unequal ; but  Captain  Broke  trusted  that  his 
gallant  second,  Captain  Parker,  would  vanquish  the  Congress 
in  time  to  assist  him  against  the  President,  should  there  be 
occasion  for  such  aid.  The  badness  of  the  weather,  however, 
prevented  the  continuance  of  a close  blockade,  and  afforded 
Rodgers  the  opportunity  of  escape.  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
independently  of  his  having  other  objects  in  view,  the  Ame- 
rican commander,  when  out,  might  not  have  deemed  it 
prudent  to  seek  a meeting  with  the  British  frigates,  without 
an  assurance  on  their  part  that  they  would  not  receive  as- 
sistance from  other  ships. 

This  coiisideration  induced  Captain  Broke  to  draw  up  and 
combine,  in  a written  form,  the  substance  of  the  different 
proposals  which  he  had  already  sent  to  the  captain  of  the 
Chesapeake.  In  this  letter,  which  was  expressed  in  the 
following  terms.  Captain  Broke  endeavoured  to  answer  every 
objection  that  could  possibly  be  made  to  his  wishes 

“H.  B.  M’s  ship  Shannon,  off*  Boston,  June,  1813. 

“Sir, — As  the  Chesapeake  appears  now  ready  for  sea,  I re- 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  meet  the  Shannon  with  her, 
quest  ship  to  ship,  to  try  the  the  fortune  of  our  respective  flags. 
To  an  officer  of  your  character,  it  requires  some  apology  for 
proceeding  to  further  particulars.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  it  is 
not  from  any  doubt  I can  entertain  of  your  wishing  to  close 
with  rny  proposals,  but  merely  to  provide  an  answer  to  any 
objection  which  might  be  made,  and  very  reasonably,  upon 
the  chance  of  our  receiving  unfair  support. 


After  the  diligent  attention  we  had  paid  to  Commodore 
^ j fhe  pains  I took  to  detach  all  force  but  the  Shannon 
and  Tenedos  to  such  a distance  that  they  could  not  possibly 
join  in  any  action  fought  in  sight  of  the  Capes;  and  the 
verbal  messages  which  had  been  sent  into  Boston  to 


were  much  disappointed  to  find  the  commo-^( 


aore  had  eluded  us,  by  sailing  the  first  chance,  after  the  pre  , 
filing  easterly  winds  had  obliged  us  to  keep  an  offing  from  1 1 
the  coast.  He  perhaps  wished  for  some  stronger  assurance 
of  a fair  meeting.  I am,  therefore,  induced  to  address  you 
more  particularly,  and  to  assure  you  that  what  I write  I pledge;! 
perform  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

The  Shannon  mounts  twenty-four  guns  upon  a broadside,  i 
^ light  boat-gun ; eighteen-pounders  on  her  main-deck,^ 
and  thirty-two-pound  carronades  on  her  quarter-deck  andi 
lorecastie ; and  is  manned  with  a complement  of  three!S 
hundred  men  and  boys,  (a  large  proportion  of  the  latter),  il 
besides  thirty  seamen,  boys  and  passengers,  who  were  taken  it 
out  of  re-captured  vessels  lately.  I am  thus  minute,  because'H 
a report  prevailed  in  some  of  the  Boston  papers  that  we  hadf 
mie  hundred  and  fifty  men,  additional,  lent  us  from  La| 
really  was  never  the  case.  La  Hogue  is  nowf 
at  Halifax  for  provisions,  and  I will  send  all  other  ships ' 
beyond  the  power  of  interfering  with  us,  and  meet  you 
wherever  it  is  most  agreeable  to  you,  within  the  limits  of  the' 
undermentioned  rendezvous,  viz.: — ' 

“ From  six  to  ten  leagues  east  of  Cape  Cod  Lighthouse, 
from  ^eight  to  ten  leagues  east  of  Cape  Ann  Light,  on^ 
Cashe  s Ledge,  in  lat.  43  deg.,  north,  at  any  bearing  and] 
distance  you  please  to  fix  off  the  South  Breakers  of  Nan.* 
tucket,  or  the  Shoal  in  St.  George’s  Bank. 

“If  you  will  favour  me  with  any  plan  of  signals,  or  tele* 
graph,  I will  warn  you  (if  sailing  under  this  promise)  should 
any  of  my  friends  be  too  nigh  or  anywhere  in  sight,  until  li 
can  detach  them  out  of  my  way,  or  I would  sail  with  you 
under  a flag  of  truce  to  any  place  you  think  safest  from* 
hauling  it  down  when  fair  to  begin  hostilities. 

‘You  must,  sir,  be  aware  that  my  proposals  are  highlyj 
advantageous  to  y ou,  as  you  cannot  proceed  to  sea  singly  in  if 
the  Chesapeake  without  imminent  risk  of  being  crushed  by  * 
the  superior  force  of  the  numerous  British  squadrons  which^i  li 
are  now  abroad,  where  all  your  efforts,  in  a case  of  rencontre,  d 
\vould,  however  gallant,  be  perfectly  hopeless.  I intreat  yoii,[f) 
sir,  n^ot  to  imagine  that  I am  urged  by  mere  personal  vanity  S' 
to  the  wish  of  meeting  the  Chesapeake ; or  that  I depend 
only  upon  your  personal  ambition  for  your  acceding  to  this' 
invitation  : we  have  both  nobler  motives.  You  will  feelitas 
compliment  if  I say,  that  the  result  of  our  meeting  may  be 
the  most  grateful  service  I can  render  to  my  country,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  you,  equally  confident  of  success,  will  feel 
convinced  that  it  is  only  by  repeated  triumphs  \n  evien  combat 
that  your  little  navy  can  now  hope  to  console  your  country 
for  the  loss  of  trade  that  it  cannot  protect.  Favour  me  wi  ’ 


a speedy  reply.  We  are  short  of  provisions  and  water,  and 


cannot  stay  long  here. 

“I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  humble 
servant,  (Signed)  P.  B.  V.  Broke, 

Captain  of  H.  B.  M’s  ship  Shannon.” 


“N.B.  For  the  general  service  of  watching  your  coast,  it| 
is  requisite  for  me  to  keep  another  ship  in  company,  tof 
support  me  with  her  guns  and  boats  when  employed  near  the 
land,  and  particularly  to  aid  each  other  if  either  ship  in 
chase  should  get  on  shore.  You  must  he  aware  that  I cannot,' 
consistently  with  my  duty,  waive  so  great  an  advantage  for 
this  general  service,  by  detaching  my  consort,  without  an  as^ 
surance  on  your  part  of  meeting  me  directly ; and  that  you 
will  neither  seek  or  admit  aid  from  any  other  of  your  armed 
vessels,  if  I detach  mine  expressly  for  the  sake  of  meeting 
you.  Should  any  special  order  restrain  you  from  thus 
answering  a formal  challenge,  you  may  yet  oblige  me  by 
keeping  a secret,  and  appointing  any  place  you  may  like  to 
meet  us  (within  three  hundred  miles  of  Boston)  in  a given' 
number  of  days  after  you  sail ; as  unless  you  agree  to  an^ 
interview,  I may  be  busied  on  other  service,  and  perhaps  bs 
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: a distance  from  Boston  when  you  go  to  sea.  Choose  your 
I rms;  but  let  us  meet.’* 

“To  the  Commander  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Chesapeake.” 

j ENDORSEMENT  ON  THE  ENVELOPE. 

“ We  have  thirteen  American  prisoners  on  board,  which  1 
ill  give  you  for  as  many  British  sailors,  if  you  will  send 
iem  out;  otherwise,  being  privateer’s-men,  they  must  be 
tained.” 

Some  rough  weather  occuiTing,  it  was  not  found  practica- 
3 to  send  the  letter  in  till  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June. 
[ the  interim,  however,  the  proposed  measures  had  been 
ken  to  secure  fair  play  to  the  enemy. 

' Captain  Capel  having  left  Captain  Broke  in  charge  of  the 
i )ckade,  wdiilst  he  went  into  port  for  water,  the  Chesapeake 
d no  line-of-battle  ships  to  fear;  and  Captain  Broke  de- 
Uhed  all  the  remaining  ships  to  such  a distance,  as  pre- 
iided  the  possibility  of  their  affording  him  any  assistance  in 
j 3 anticipated  action. 

I Dn  the  1st  of  June,  observing  that  the  Chesapeake  lay  a 
l iig  time  with  her  sails  loose,  and  wasting  the  morning, 
.ij)ugh  she  had  a fair  wind  to  come  out,  if  was  apprehended 
[ti  lt  she  might  not 
[il;l  that  day.  Cap- 
Broke  there- 
ie  sent  in  his 
|dlenge,toquick- 
Jher  movements, 
lie  Chesapeake, 
iWever,  stood 
of  the  harbour 
||i  ore  the  boats 
l|ched  the  shore; 
w.  Captain  Broke 
hling  no  assur- 
ajOthatshe  would 
B i receive  aid 
f!n  other  armed 
ft  in  Boston,  in 
c 3 of  being  crip- 
|i  1 in  action, 
pd  across  the 
, till  about  five 
ipies  from  the 
, directly  op- 
ite  to  Boston 
hthouse.  There 
lay-to,  to  wait 
her,  in  such  a 
ition  that  the 
on  might 
1 from 
i;hts  over 
n. 

he  approaching  action  excited  the  liveliest  interest,  and 
most  confident  anticipation  of  victory,  amongst  the  people 
Boston.  A number  of  pleasure-boats,  it  is  said,  came  out 
i the  Chesapeake,  to  see  the  Shannon  compelled  to  strike; 
a grand  dinner  was  actually  preparing  on  shore,  for  the 
isapeake’s  officers,  against  their  return  with  the  prize, 
oon,  however,  was  their  joy  turned  into  sadness;  their 
T^jering  shouts  into  cries  of  mourning  and  of  lamentation. 
I;*  fourteen  minutes  from  the  time  that  the  action  com- 
Qjiced,  the  Chesapeake  was  no  longer  an  enemy ; the 
Ijerican  flag  was  hauled  down,  and  the  proud  old  British 
I -on  floated  triumphant  over  it.  The  Shannon  waslying-to, 
U|er  topsails,  top-gallant-sails,  jib,  and  spanker,  with  just 
pltrage-way,  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  Chesapeake,  and 
uinng  it  in  her  power  to  commence  the  engagement  as  she 
^ised,  either  at  a distance  or  close,  either  on  the  starboard 
WJrboard  side.  She  came  down,  in  a very  gallant  style,  on 
u|  Shannon’s  weather  and  starboard  quarter,  till  within 
h|’-pistol-shot. 

[ he  Shannon’s  men  having  orders  to  fire  as  they  could  get 
|1  r guns  to  bear,  commenced  by  firing  first  their  after-gims 
gj  he  main- deck,  and  then  their  after-most  carronade  on  the 
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quarter-deck,  just  as  the  Chesapeake’s  bows  were  upon  their 
quarter;  these  two  guns  were  distinctly  heard  before  the 
Chesapeake  returned  her  fire,  which  then  became  furious  on 
both  bides;  but  the  superiority  of  the  Shannon’s  was  so  great 
that  at  her  second  broadside  nearly  all  the  men  were  swept 
from  the  upper  deck  of  the  Chesapeake.  About  this  time 
the  ships  came  in  contact,  and  the  Chesapeake  having  shot 
rather  ahead,  was  caught  by  one  of  the  Shannon’s  anchors 
and  lay  obliquely  athwart  her  starboard  bow,  exposed  to  a 
most  tremendous  fire  from  the  Shannon’s  after-guns,  which 
battering  her  lee-quarter,  and  entering  her  port-holes  from 
thence  towards  the  main-mast,  she  strewed  the  main-deck  with 
killed  and  wounded.  A sinall  open  cask  of  musket  car- 
tridges, in  an  open  chest  abaft  the  mizen-mast  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, now  caught  fire  and  blew  up,  and  when  the  smoke  it 
occasioned  had  blown  away.  Captain  Broke  saw  the  favour- 
able moment,  and  instantly,  with  a few  men,  not  exceeding 
twenty,  boarded  her  about  the  mizen-rigging,  from  the  star- 
board bow.  Not  a man  was  left  standing  on  the  Chesapeake’s 
quarter-deck  when  she  was  boarded,  but  about  twenty  made 
aslight  resistance  on  her  gangway,  who  were  instantly  driven 
before  the  foremost,  and  there  being  obliged  to  stand,  fought 

desperately,  but 
were  quickly  over- 
powered. A few 
endeavoured  to  get 
down  the  fore- 
hatchway, but  in 
their  eagerness 
prevented  each 
other;  some  jump- 
ed over,  and  one 
or  two  of  them 
escaped  by  getting 
in  again  at  the 
main-deck  ports. — 
Captain  Broke  and 
his  first  boarding 
party  were  almost 
immediately  fol- 
lowed by  between 
thirty  and  forty 
marines,  who  se- 
cured possession  or 
the  Chesapeake’s 
quarter-deck,  dis- 
lodged the  men 
from  the  main 
and  fore-tops,  that 
were  firing  down 
on  the  boarders, 
and  kept  down  all 
w'ho  attempted  to 
come  up  from  the 

main-deck.  Being  thus  completely  captur^,  Mr.  ‘\\att> 
the  first  lieutenant,  ran  aft,  and  seizing  the  Britisli  colours 
from  a sailor  who  brought  them  from  the  Shannon,  bent 
them,  and  was  in  the  act  of  hoisting  them  above  the 
American,  when  he  was  struck  on  the  forehead  by  a grape- 
shot,  and  killed  in  the  very  moment  of  victory.  -Ue  was 
shot  by  one  of  the  Shannon’s  main-deck  guns,  the  com- 
manding officers  of  which  did  not  know  that  the  contest  was 
already  decided.  At  the  commencement  ot  tlm  brier  contest 
which  took  place  on  board  the  Chesapeake,  Captmn  Broke 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  wounded.  He  was  in  the  act  or 
charging  a party  of  the  enemy,  who  had  rallied  on  their  tore- 
castle.  He  first  parried  a blow  from:  the  butt-end  of  a fire- 
lock, which  had  been  raised  to  strike  him.  At  the  same 
instant,  as  it  were,  another  of  the  Americans  made  a charge 
at  him  with  a bayonet:  but  that,  also,  he  successfully  turned 
aside.  The  colours  of  the  Chesapeake  were  down,  when 
Captain  Broke  received  a severe  wound  with  a sabre,  from 
ona  of  three  men  whom  he  was  earnestly  calling  upon  his 
brave  followers  to  spare.  The  man  was  instantly  despatched; 
and  one  of  the  Chesapeake’s  midshipmen,  who,  having  Jbeen 
in  the  fore-top,  slid  down  a rope,  and  alighted  close  to  Cajpt, 
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Some  of  the  crew  took  to  their  boats,  but  were  driven  on  shore, 
and  murdered  by  the  natives;  others  threw  themselves  into  the 
sea,  and  such  as  reached  the  land,  shared  the  fate  of  their  un- 
jfortunate  companions,  so  that  not  a single  soul  belonging  to  this 
vessel  escaped  alive. 

“ The  ship  which  grounded  on  Paiow,  was  driven  on  a sandy 
beach,  and  the  natives  came  down  and  also  discharged  their 
arrows  into  her;  but  the  crew  prudently  did  not  resent  the 
aggression,  but  held  up  axes,  beads,  and  toys,  as  peace - 
offerings,  upon  which  the  assailants  desisted  from  farther  hos- 
tilities. As  soon  as  the  wind  had  moderated,  an  aged  chief,  in 
a canoe,  put  off  to  the  ship.  He  was  received  with  caresses, 
accepted  the  presents  offered  to  him;  and  upon, going  ashore, 
padfied  the  islanders  by  assurance  that  the  ship’s  crew  were 
peaceably  inclined  towards  them.  Upon  this,  several  natives 
went  on  board,  and  were  all  presented  with  toys.  In  return, 
they  supplied  the  crew  with  yams,  fowls,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts, 
hogs,  &c.  and  confidence  was  established  between  them.  The 
ship  was  now  abandoned,  and  the  crew  went  on  shore,  bringing 
with  them  part  of  her  stores.  Here  they  remained  for  some 
time,  and  built  a small  vessel  with  the  materials  from  the  wreck. 
When  it  was  ready  to  put  to  sea,  as  many  as  could  conveniently, 
embarked  in  her,  being  plentifully  supplied  with  fresh  provi- 
sions by  the  islanders.  The  commander  promised  those  who 
were  left  behind,  to  return  immediately  with  presents  for  the 
natives,  and  to  bring  them  off;  but,  as  the  little  vessel  was  never 
afterwards  heard  of,  the  men  sought  the  protection  of  .the  neigh- 
bouring chiefs,  with  whom  they  lived.  Several  muskets  and 
some  gunpowder  had  been  left  them  by  their  comrades,  and  by 
means  of  these,  they  proved  of  great  service  to  their  friends,  in 
encounters  with  the  neighbouring  islanders.” 

The  natives  of  Manicolo  are  not  cannibals;  but  when  an 
enemy  falls  into  their  power  he  is  immediately  killed,  and  his 
body  is  deposited  in  sea-water,  and  kept  there  until  the  bones 
become  perfectly  bare.  The  skeleton  is  then  taken  up,  the  bones 
of  the  extremities  scraped  and  cut  into  various ^rms,  to  point 
arrows  and  spears.  Their  arms  consist  of  clubs,  spears, 
and  bows  and  arrows.  They  poison  the  latter  with  a kind  of  red- 
dish gum,  extracted  from  a species  of  tree  peculiar  to  the  island. 
When  any  one  is  struck  by  a poisoned  arrow  in  any  of  the 
limbs,  the  part  as  quickly  cut  out,  and  his  life  is  sometimes 
saved;  but  if  the  wound  happens  to  be  in  the  body,  where  it 
cannot'  be  easily  excised,  he  resigns  himself  quietly  to  death 
without  a murmur,  though  he  frequently  lingers  for  four  or  five 
daysdn  excruciating  agony. 

The  Manicolans  differ  from  almost  all  the  other  islanders  in 
the  South  Sea;  they  are  as  black  as  negroes,  have  short  woolly 
hair,  and  resemble  them  in  their  features.  Their  religion  also 
IS  different ; in  every  village  in  the  island  there  is  a house  de- 
dicated to  the  Deity.  At  the  principal  chapel,  the  skulls  of 
all  the  people  who  were  killed,  belonging  to  the  ship  that 
grounded  at  Whanoo,  are  still  preserved.  The  natives  of^uco- 
pia,  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  humaii  bones,  avoid,  as  much 
as  possible,  when  they  visit  tlie  island,  approaching  the  sacred 
house  where  the  skulls  are  deposited. 


LOSS  OF  H.  M.  S.  INVINCIBLE. 

The  Invincible,  having  on  board  Admiral  Totty,  and  com- 
manded by  Captain  Rennie,  set  sail  from  Yarmouth  on  the 
16th  of  March,  1801,  to  join  the  Baltic  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Hvde  Parker ; and  between  two  and  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  struck  on  a sandbank.  In  this  situation  she 
continued  to  beat  with  the  greatest  violence  for  nearly  three 
hours,  when  the  mizenmast  went  by  the  board,  and  the  main- 
mast was  immediately  cut  away.  The  signals  of  distress  were 
heard  and  answered  by  a cutter,  which  immediately  bore  down 
to  Yarmouth  to  give  intelligence  of  the  distress  of  the  ship, 
so  that  the  crew  hoped,  with  the  assistance  that  might  arrive, 
to  be  able  to  save  the  ship  as  well  as  their  own  lires.  Having, 
however,  unfortunately  lost  her  rudder,  the  ship  became  un- 
manageable, and  was  driven  back  again  upon  the  bank. 


All  now  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  At  this  awful  junctuy , 
a fishing-smack  approached  the  wreck,  on  which  two  boat^ 
belonging  to  the  Invincible,  were  ordered  out.  On  board  or 
of  these,  the  admiral,  the  purser,  four  midshipmen,  three  • ' 
the  admiral’s  servants,  and  six  or  eight  seamen,  reached  tl 
fishing-smack  in  safety,  as  did  also  the  other  boat,  full  ^ 
people.  Both  of  them  immediately  returned  to  the  ship ; b 
on  agairi  approaching  the  smack,  one  was  forced  away,  ar 
every  person  on  board  would  inevitably  have  perished,  bf 
not  a collier,  which  happened  to  be  passing  by  at  this  critic 
moment,  picked  them  all  up.  This  vessel  afterwards  affords 
every  assistance  that  humanity  dictated,  or  that  she  was  c! 
pable  of  giving,  and  was  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  mar  f 
of  the  crew.  All  the  other  boats  that  were  attempted  to  l|i 
got  overboard  W'ere  immediately  lost.  y 

The  iisbing-smack,  with  the  admiral  on  board,  being  unabl! 
to  afford  the  least  assistance  to  the  ship,  remained  at  anchq  ' 
during  the  whole  of  the  night  of  the  16th.  On  the  approa<V 
of  day,  the  master  of  the  vessel,  expressed  an  unwillingnel^ 
to  go  near  the  wreck  ; but  Admiral  Totty,  in  direct  oppositk 
to  him,  caused  the  cable  to  be  cut,  and  proceeded  to  the  shi'*" 
Melancholy,  however,  to  relate,  while  he  was  doing  everythi^j^ 
of  \vhich  human  exertion  is  capable,  to  assist  the  unhaw. 
people  on  board,  the  wreck  once  more  got  into  deep  watc  ■ | 
and  gradually  sunk,  to  the  infinite  distress  of  the  admiral  ar;;' 
the  other  spectators,  who  were  nearly  frantic  with  grief  atthj ' 
tremendous  scene  of  human  misery  and  destruction. 

While  the  ship  was  thus  rapidly  going  down,  the  launch  wi|^ 
hove  out;  as  many  of  the  crew  as  she  could  possibly  hop 
jumped  on  board,  and  had  only  time  to  clear  the  poop, 
the  vessel,  with  four  hundred  souls,  entirely  disappeared,  ai 
went  to  the  bottom.  A number  of  unhappy  sufferers  a 
tempted  to  get  on  board  the  already  over-laden  launch,  bi 
as  no  more  could  be  permitted  to  enter,  without  the  certai  ' 
destruction  of 'the  whole,  they  were  struck  away  with  the^  oaf 
and  in  a few  seconds  were  wholly  engulphed  in  the  pitile  ™ 
waves.  ^ ^ 

After  the  ship  had  sunk,  Captain  Rennie  attempted  to  swii 
to  the  launch,  and  after  severe  exertions  got  within  reach  | [ 
the  oars,  when,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  unable  to  malt 
any  farther  effort,  he  calmly  resigned  himself  to  his  fate ; li( 
ing  up  his  hands,  as  if  to  implore  the  blessing  of  Heavei  ™ 
and  immediately  afterwards  placing  them  upon  his  face,  I * 
went  down  dipectly,  without  a struggle. 

Thus  perished  a brave  and  meritorious  officer,  whose  em  ; 
nent  virtues  in  life  insured  him  the  esteem  of  all  who  kne 
him,  and  whose  professional  fame,  had  he  survived,  bade  fa 
to  render  him  an  ornament  to  his  country.  All  the  oth(  j 
commissioned  officers  of  the  shjp,  except  Lieutenants  Tucki 
and  Quash,  together  with  all  the  officers  of  marines,  and  mo' ^ 
of  their  men,  likewise  went  to  the  bottom. 

About  seventy  or  eighty  of  the  crew  were  saved  by  mear 
ofthe  launch,  the  whole  of  whom  had  assembled  upon  tlr 
forecastle  ; but  all  who  remained  on  the  poop  were  lost.  Tl ' 
total  number  ofhuman  beings  who  thus  found  a watery  grav  , 
was  upwards  of  four  hundred,  among  whom  were  severe  pai  | 
sengers  on  their  way  to  join  other  ships  belonging  to  the  Nort’ 
Sea  fleet.  ^ _ .j 

Two  seamen  a few  days  afterwards  arrived  at  the  admirals 
who  had  survived  the  rest  of  the  unfortunate  crew  that  wew 
dowm  in  the  Invincible,  by  adhering,  for  two  days  and  night? 
to  a part  of  the  quarter-gallery,  which  broke  away,  anr 
whence  they  were  providentially  taken  up  by  the  brig  Britpi| 
of  Sunderland.  They  had  no  other  sustenance  till  they  wer| 
released  from  their  perilous  situation,  but  what  they  derive} 
from  a small  quantity  of  tobacco,  which  one  of  them  fort}j 
nately  had  in  his  jacket-pocket.  One  of  them,  named  Danit^ 
Brian,  lost  his  hearing,  and  was  much  bruised.  ^ ^ 

The  unfortunate  Captain  Rennie  was  an  amiable  manan'j 
an  excellent  officer.  He  had  been  promoted  by  his  own  mer 
alone.  At  the  Helder  he  distinguished  himself  when  a liei; 
tenant,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  spoken  of  by  Admin 
Mitchell  in  his  public  despatches  with  merited  praise,  and  WJ' 
made  post-captain.  Since  that  timejie  had  been  waiting  h 
a ship,  had  just  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Invn 
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The  court  of  Common  Council  of  London  also  voted  Cap- 
in  Broke  their  thanks,  with  the  freedom  of  that  city,  and 
e present  of  a sword  of  a hundred  guineas  value.  The  in- 
rmation  was  conveyed  to  him  in  a letter  from  the  lord 
ayor,  complimenting  him  on  the  glorious  result  of  his  in- 
ppidity. 


LIFE  IN  THE  BACKWOODS. 

A Captaim  Samuel  Brady  appears  to  have  once  been  as 
lebrated  in  the  north-east  part  of  a valley  of  the  Ohio,  as 
iniel  Boone  in  the  south-west ; but  it  is  the  historian  that 
/es  immortality  to  the  hero,  and  no  Timothy  Flint  has 
sen  to  record  his  bold  daring.  A highly  intelligent  travel- 
, however,  who  has  lately  visited  the  state  of  Ohio,  has 
'en  us  one  or  two  remarkable  anecdotes  of  him.  The  cap- 
n,  it  appears,  held  a commission  in  the  army  of  the  U.  S. 
ring  the  Avar  of  the  revolution,  and  commanded  a company 
rangers,  who  traversed  the  forests,  for  the  protection  of  the 
ntiers  ; his  father  and  brother  were  both  killed  by  the  In- 
ins, and  he  was  himself  “an  Indian  hater,”  as  many  of  the 
ly  borderers  were.  “Once  (says  the  writer)  when  he  and 
. little  party  were  out  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  he  was  sud- 
aly  attacked  by  overpowering  numbers,  and  their  only  safety 
s in  a hasty  retreat,  which  soon  became  a perfect  flight, 
ady  now  directed  his  men  to  separate,  and  each  one  to  take 
re  of  himself : but  the  Indians  knowing  Brady,  and  having 
Host  inveterate  hatred  and  dread  of  him,  from  the  nume- 
is  chastisements  which  he  had  inflicted  upon  them,  left  ail 
j others,  and,  with  united  strength,  pursued  him  alone.  The 
yahoga  here  makes  a wide  bend  to  the  south,  including  a 
ge  tract  of  several  miles  of  surface,  in  the  form  of  a penin- 
a ; within  this  tract  the  pursuit  was  hotly  contested.  The 
dians,  hy  extending  their  line  to  the  right  and  left,  forced 
n on  to  the  bank  of  the  stream.  Having,  in  peaceful  times, 
en  hunted  over  t'his  ground  with  the  Indians,  and  knowing 
jry  turn  of  the  Cuyahoga  as  familiarly  as  the  villager  knows 

S!  streets  of  his  own  hamlet,  Brady  directed  his  course  to 
I river,  at  a spot  where  the  whole  stream  is  compressed,  hy 
: rocky  cliffs,  into  a narrow  channel  of  only  twenty-two  feet 
oss  the  top  of  the  chasm,  although  it  is  considerably  wider 
leath,  near  the  water,  and  in  height  more  than  twice  that 
Tiber  of  feet  above  the  current.  Through  this  pass  the 
ter  rushes  like  a race-horse,  chafing  and  roaring  at  the 
ifinement  of  its  current  by  the  rocky  channel,  while  a short 
tance  above,  the  stream  is  at  least  fifty  yards  wide.  As  he 
noached  the  chasm,  Brady,  knowing  that  life  or  death  was 
the  effort,  concentrated  his  mighty  powers,  and  leapt  the 
aani  at  a single  bound.  It  so  happened,  that  in  the  oppo- 
; clifTthe  leap  was  favoured  by  a low  place,  into  which  he 
ipped,  and  grasping  the  bushes,  he  thus  helped  himself  to 
end  to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  The  Indians,  for  a few  moments, 
re  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration,  and  before  they  had  re- 
vered their  recollection,  he  was  half  way  up  the  opposite  hill 
: still  within  reach  of  their  rifles.  They  could  easily  have 
•t  him  at  any  moment  before,  but  being  bent  on  taking  him 
^e,  for  torture,  and  to  glut  their  long-delayed  revenge,  they 
bore  the  use  of  the  rifle  ; but  seeing  him  now  likely  to  es- 
te,  they  all  fired  upon  him  ; one  bullet  wounded  him  se- 
ely  in  the  hip,  but  not  so  badly  as  to  prevent  his  progress, 
e Indians  having  to  make  a considerable  circuit  before  they 
lid  cross  the  stream,  Brady  advanced  a good  distance  a-head. 
} limb  was  growing  stifffrom  the  wound,  and  as  the  Indians 
' ned  on  him,  he  made  for  the  pond  which  now  bears  his 
ne,  and  plunging  in,  swam  under  water  a considerable  dis- 
pe,  pd  came  up  under  the  trunk  of  a large  oak,  which  had 
en  into  the  pond.  This,  although  leaving  only  a small 
athing  place  to  support  life,  still  completely  sheltered  him 
m their  sight.  The  Indians,  tracing  him  by  the  blood  to 
water,  made  diligent  search  all  round  the  pond,  but 
ling  no  signs  of  his  exit,  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
had  sunk  and  was  drowned.  As  they  were  at  one  time 
nding  on  the  very  tree  beneath  which  he  was  concealed, 
idy,  understanding  their  language,  was  very  glad  to  hear 


the  result  of  their  deliberations,  and  after  they  had  gone, 
weary,  lame,  and  hungry,  he  made  good  his  retreat  to  bis 
own  home.”  On  another  occasion,  in  one  of  his  adventurous 
trapping  excursions  to  the  waters  of  the  Beaver  River,  or 
Mahoning,  which,  in  early  days,  so  abounded  with  the  ani- 
mals of  this  species,  that  it  took  its  name  from  this  fact,  it  so 
happened  that  the  Indians  surprised  him  in  his  camp,  and  took 
him  prisoner.  “ To  have  shot  or  tomahawked  him  on  the 
spot,  would  have  been  but  a small  gratification  compared  to 
that  of  satiating  their  revenge  by  burning  him  at  a slow  fire 
in  presence  of  all  the  Indians  of  their  village.  He  was  there- 
fore taken  alive  to  their  encampment,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Beaver  River,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  its  mouth. 
After  the  usual  exultations  and  rejoicings  at  the  capture  of 
a noted  enemy,  and  causing  him  to  run  the  gauntlet,  a fire, 
was  prepared,  near  which  Brady  was  placed,  after  being  strip- 
ped naked,  and  with  his  arms  unbound.  Previously  to  tying 
him  up  to  the  stake,  a large  circle  was  formed  around  him, 
consisting  of  Indian  men,  women,  and  children,  dancing  and 
yelling,  and  uttering  all  manner  of  threats  and  abuse  that 
their  small  knowledge  of  the  English  language  could  afford. 
The  prisoner  looked  on  these  preparations  for  death,  and  on 
his  savage  foes,  with  a firm  countenance  and  a steady  eye, 
meeting  all  their  threats  with  a truly  savage  fortitude.  In 
the  midst  of  their  dancing  and  rejoicing,  a squaw  of  one  ot  the 
chiefs  came  near  him  with  a child  in  her  arms.  Quick  as 
thought,  and  with  intuitive  prescience,  he  snatched  it  from  her 
and  threw  it  into  the  flames.  Horror-struck  at  the  sudden 
outrage,  the  Indians  simultaneously  rushed  to  rescue  the  in- 
fant from  the  fire.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  Brady 
darted  from  the  circle,  overturning  all  that  came  in  his  way, 
and  rushed  into  the  adjacent  thickets,  with  the  Indians  yell- 
ing at  his  heels.  He  ascended  the  steep  side  of  the  present 
hill  (now  called  Brady’s  hill),  amidst  a shower  of  bullets, and 
darting  down  the  opposite  declivity,  secreted  himself  in  the 
deep  ravines  and  laurel  thickets  that  abound  for  several  miles 
to  the  west  of  it.  His  knowledge  of  the  country  and  wonder- 
ful activity  enabled  him  to  elude  his  enemies,  and  reach  the 
settlements  on  the  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  which  he  crossed 
by  swimming.” 


LOSS  OF  THE  ANN,  CAPT.  POTTER,  JULY  30,  1807. 

The  brig  Ann,  of  Newcastle,  commanded  by  Robert  letter, 
was  chartered  to  proceed  from  Newry,  in  Ireland,  where  she  was 
delivering  her  cargo,  to  Archangel,  in  Russia.  The  navigation 
to  this  place,  which  is  situate  in  the  White  Sea,  is  considered, 
by  skilful  seamen,  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
in  the  world,  aud  can  only  be  performed  with  safety  in  the  mild 
months  of  summer. 

The  Ann  was  a good  ship,  and  had  been  at  the  above  place 
before,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Potter,  who  had  effected 
the  voyage  from  London  to  Archangel,  and  returned  with  a 
full  cargo  in  three  months,  which  was  a proof  of  his  consum- 
mate skill  and  perseverance. 

The  Ann  sailed  from  Ireland  on  July  17,  1807,  but  the  open- 
ing prospect  was  gloomy  enough.  The  season  was  far  ad- 
vanced, and  in  a very  few  days  the  wind  blew  violently  from 
the  S.E.,  accompa;nied  with  heavy  rain,  and  almost  impenetra- 
ble fogs,  which  drove  them  with  irresistible  force  too  far  to  the 
northward  and  westward. 

After  several  days  of  awful  uncertainty,  they  were  at  length 
enabled  to  ascertain  by  observation  that  they  were  in  latitude 
71%  and  10°  west  longitude;  and  when  the  fog  dispersed,  to 
their  great  dismay,  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  tre- 
mendous mountains  of  ice.  In  this  extremity  they  attempted 
to  tack,  and,  if  possible,  to  avoid  tlie  impending  danger;  but 
the  wind  bloAving  with  increased  violence,  they  were  unable  to 
effect  this.  At  this  instant  a large  piece  of  ice  struck  the 
stern,  and  carried  a great  part  of  it  aM^ay;  immediately  after, 
another  piece  struck  the  larboard  how,  and  went  directly 
through  it;  and  a third  struck  the  starboard  bow,  but  being 
larger  than  the  former,  the  shock  threw  the  ship  on  her  beam- 
ends,  from  which  she  never  after  rose.  The  pumps  were 
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mjmned,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  keep  her  above  water  till  they 
could  reach  the  island  of  John  Mayncs,  which  lies  nearly  in 
this  latitude:  contrary  to  their  expectation,  they  were  enabled 
to  see  this  barren  part,  which  rises  like  a huge  mountain  out  of 
the  sea. 

At  this  time  the  water  was  above  the  beams,  when  the  boats 
were  hoisted  out;  but  the  ship  being  entirely  filled  with  water, 
they  were  only  able  to  procure  a small  quantity  of  biscuit  and 
a little  water,  which  was  already  so  mixed  with  salt  water  that 
it  was  loathsome  to  them,  even  in  their  distress. 

With  this  small  supply,  the  captain  entered  the  boats,  with 
the  whole  of  his  crew,  which  consisted  of  thirteen,  including 
bo  vs;  they  were  judiciously  arranged,  some  iu  the  small  boat, 
towing  the  other  as  long  as  the  turbulent  waves  permitted. 
Their  first  resolution  was,  to  allow  themselves  but  one  glass  of 
water  and  half  a biscuit  per  day  for  each  person,  as  their  scanty 
stock  would  not  afibrd  them  a larger  allowance. 

On  July  30,  they  quitted  this  unfortunate  vessel,  and  their 
only  hope  was  to  reach  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Norway.  For 
twenty-two  days  they  continued  to  row  and  drive  in  the  open 
boat  for  nearly  nine  hundred  miles,  suffering  severely  from 
the  intense  cold  and  the  raging  of  the  sea.  The  frost  had  af- 
fected various  parts  of  their  bodies,  which  at  length  began  to 
mortify;  and  the  situation  of  these  poor  men  became  truly 
deplorable. 

While  thus  threatened  by  death  in  its  most  frightful  form, 
they  were  discovered  by  some  fishermen  belonging  to  Norway, 
who,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  came  to  their  relief,  and  towed 
them  into  the  harbour  of  Christiansand,  apparently  in  a state  of' 
dissolution;  their  only  support  having  been  the  scanty  allow- 
ance above-mentioned,  of  one  glass  of  water  and  half  a biscuit 
per  day.  It  was  found  necessary  to  amputate  the  legs  of  the 
two  apprentices,  as  they  were  in  a dreadful  state  of  mortifica- 
tion. 

These  shipwrecked  men  v/ere  treated  by  the  natives  of  Chris- 
tiansand with  the  greatest  humanity.  As  soon  as  their  strength 
was  recruited,  they  were  all  made  prisoners  of  war,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  apprentices,  and  marched  off  many  miles 
to  Drontheim. 

While  every  commendation  is  due  to  the  nation  who  suc- 
coured them  after  their  distress,  it  is  but  justice  to  add  that, 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  the  owners  of 
the  Ann  used  every  exertion  to  remit  pecuniary  aid  to  the  un- 
happy sufferers.  


EXECUTION  OF  A CRIMINAL  ON  pOARD  OF  SHIP. 

I RECOLLECT,  that  whilst  the  fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
Patuxent,  a signal  was  hoisted  at  the  mast-head  of  the  Royal 
Oak,  requiring  a certain  number  of  captains  and  other  naval 
officers  to  come  on  board,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a court- 
martial.  Two  seamen,  captured  in  some  of  the  late  operations, 
had  been  recognised  as  deserters  from  one  of  His  ^lajesty’s 
ships,  and  they  were  now  about  to  be  tried.  The  court  met ; 
the  prisoners  were  convicted,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  be 
hanged ; and  at  noon,  on  the  20th  of  September,  the^ sentence 
was  carried  into  execution.  As  the  circumstances  attending 
the  execution  of  a criminal  on  board  of  ship  are  rather  solemn, 
I shall  take  the  liberty  of  describing  them  somewhat  at  length. 

Having  heard  that  such  an  event  was  about  to  occur,  two  or 
three  otners  and  myself,  obeying  the  dictates  of  a curiosity, 
not  perhaps  of  the  most  refined  nature,  took  boat,  and  went 
on*  board  the  Royal  Oak,  about  an  hour  previous  to  the  fatal 
moment.  Whether  any  ceremonies  were  gone  through,  pre- 
vious to  the  general  muster  of  the  ship’s  company,  and  if  there 
were,  of  what  nature  they  consisted,  I cannot  speak,  because, 
till  all  hands  were  piped  upon  deck,  I sate  with  the  lieutenants 
in  the  ward-room.  About  ten  minutes  before  twelve  o’clock, 
however,  the  drum  beat  to  quarters,  and  all,  both  officers  and 
men,  hurried  to  their  stations.  This  done,  the  boatswain’s 
whistle  sounded,  and  all  hands  crowded  the  forecastle,  quarter- 
deck, and  poop,  in  a moment.  There  we  stood  in  profound 
silence  till  eight  bells  were  tolled ; and  exactly  as  the  last 
stroke  ceased  to  reverberate,  the  captain  made  his  appear- 
ance. 


All  eyes  were  now  turned  in  fearful  expectation  upon  th( 
fore-hatches  ; nor  was  expectation  long  kept  upon  the  stretch 
A Serjeant  of  marines,  followed  by  a file  of  men,  mounted  th( 
ladder ; then  came  two  persons,  dressed  in  blue  jackets  and 
trousers,  heavily  ironed,  and  after  them  came  another  file  o1 
marines.  They  moved  towards  the  quarter-deck,  and  having 
arrived  opposite  the  gangway,  stood  still.  In  the  meantime, 
it  had  not  escaped  our  notice,  that  a couple  of  nooses  hung 
from  the  fore-yard,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mast,  and  that  the 
ends  of  the  ropes  lay  at  length  upon  the  forecastle,  ready  to 
be  hurried  aft  by  the  ship’s  company.  Of  course,  we  were 
all  perfectly  sensible  to  what  uses  these  rope-ends  were  about 
to  be  turned  ; and  though  there  was  not  one  amongst  us  whoi 
felt  disposed  to  deny  the  justice  of  a deserter’s  fate,  there  were' 
few  indeed  who  experienced  no  pity  for  the  unhappy  wretc’aes 
about  to  suffer.  No  great  while,  however,  was  granted  for  the^ 
indulgence  of  such  thoughts.  The  captain,  unfolding  a roll  ot 
paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  read  aloud  the  proceedings 
of  the  court-martial,  which  sentenced  the  prisoners  before  him 
to  suffer  death  : and  having  stated  that  the  sentence  in  ques- 
tion, received  the  approbation  of  the  admiral  on  the  station, 
he  silently  motioned  to  the  culprits  that  their  hour  was  come. 

I cannot  pretend  to  convey  to  my  reader  any  notion  of  the 
expression  which  passed  across  the  poor  men’s  countenancea 
whilst  these  preliminaries  went  on.  They  were  both  deadly 
pale ; the  limbs  of  one,  too,  appeared  to  totter  under  him ; but 
neither  of  them  spoke  a word.  They  seemed,  indeed,  cspeci- 
ally  one  of  them,  to  feel,  as  men  may  be  supposed  to  feel,  if 
indeed  they  feel  at  all,  on  whose  heads  a heavy  stunning  blow  ; i, 
has  fallen,  for  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  back  towards ! ' 
the  fatal  noose  without  uttering  one  exclamation,  or  offering  ] j 
the  slightest  resistance.  Their  lips  moved,  however,  thoygn 
wh  ether  in  prayer  or  execration,  I cannot  tell ; and  one  raised  I \ 
his  manacled  hands  with  great  a^arent  energy  to  his  breast.  \ '' 
But  the  struggle  was  soon  over.  The  chains  were  struck  from  | / 
their  legs,  which  were  bound  about  at  the  ancle  and  thigh 
with  cords ; their  hands,  loosened  from  the  hand^ffs,  were^ 
pinioned  behind  them,  and  a white  night-cap  being  drawnji 
over  each  of  their  faces,  they  were  placed  upright  with  their  I 
fronts  towards  the  mast.  Then  was  the  noose  silently  cast:  ' 
on  their  necks,  and  a signal  being  given  by  the  first  lieutenant,  i 
about  twenty  stout  fellows  seized  each  of  the  ropes.  One  in- 1 
stant's,  and  only  one  instant’s  pause  occurred,  for  the  boat-1: 
swain  piping  “ hoist  away,”  the  executioners  ran  with  all . 
speed  towards  the  poop  ; and  the  unfortunate  culprits,  hur-  f 
ried  aloft  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  died  in  an  instant.  I ; 
forced  myself  to  gaze  steadfastly  upon  the  whole  proceeding,  r 
and  I can  vouch  that  not  so  much  as  a quiver,  or  motion  of; 
the  limb,  gave  evidence  of  suffering  ; it  seemed  to  me  to  be  f 
the  most  humane  execution  which  I had  ever  witnessed.  And  I 
now  all  was  over.  The  sailors  returned  to  their  berths,  and 
we  to  our  transport ; whilst  the  bodies  of  the  deserters  were 
left  to  swing  in  the  air  till  sunset. 


PERILOUS  SITUATION. 

Another  rush  drove  irresistibly  on  the  larboard  quarter  and  j 
stern,  and  forcing  the  ship  ahead,  raised  her  up  on  the  ice.  A 
chaotic  ruin  followed;  our  poor  and  cherished  court-yard,  its 
wall  and  arched  doors,  gallery,  and  well  trodden  paths,  were 
rent,  and,  in  some  parts,  ploughed  up  like  dust.  The  ship  was 
careened  fully  four  streaks,  and  sprung  a leak  as  before. 
Scarcely  were  ten  minutes  left  us  for  the  expression  of  our  as- 
tonishment that  anything  of  human  build  could  outlive  such 
assaults,  when,  at  one,  a.m.,  another  equally  violent  rush  suc- 
ceeded; and  in  its  way  towards  the  starboard  quarter,  threw  up 
a rolling  wave  thirty  feet  high,  crowned  by  a blue  square 
mass  of  many  tons,  resembling  the  entire  side  of  a house, 
which,  after  hapging  some  time  in  doubtful  poise  on  the  ridge, 
at  length  fell  with  a crash  into  the  hollow,  in  which,  as  in  a 
cavern,  the  after-part  of  the  ship  seemed  imbedded.  It  was  in- 
deed, an  awful  crisis,  rendered  more  frightful  from  the  mistiness 
of  the  night  and  dimness  of  the  moon.  The  poor  ship  cracked 
and  trembled  violently;  and  no  one  could  say  that  the  next 
minute  would  not  be  her  last,  and,  indeed,  his  own  too,  for  with 
her  our  means  of  safety  would  probably  perish. 


FIGIIT  WITH  THE  CHINESE. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 
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A FIGHT  WITH  THE  CHINESE. 

A correspondent  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  letter, 
ch,  from  being  the  production  of  one,  who  was  not  only  an 
-witness,  but  a sharer  in  the  gallant  engagement  recorded, 
doubtless  prove  entertaining  to  our  readers.] 

“ H.M.S.  Volage,  off  Hong-Kong. 

Dear  Jack, — Here  I am,  my  boy,  laid  up  with  one  of  the 
lestialV  shots  in  my  arm.  May  the  devil  admire ’em ! I’d 
oound  to  say  the  news  has  reached  England  long  before 
, but  still  I can’t  resist  the  temptation  of  telling  you  about 
engagement  with  these  precious  tea-pots;  and  besides,  I’ve 
e hopes  that  by-and-bye  some  fellow,  with  more  brains  in 
head  than  gold  in  his  . purse,  will  take  fancy  to  write 
memoirs  of  your  humble  servant,  so  that  his  unparalleled 
evements  and  exploits,  may  make  the  hearts  of  future 
rations  bound,  and  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  as  is  a 
on  and  a Collingwood.  I hope  so,  d’ye  see,  but  I very  much 
my  hopes  -will  be,  like  the  Chinese  guns,  all  smoke;  for,  by 
faith,  the  pieces  of  mechanism  seemed  more  fitted  for 
dtening  crows  away  than  killing  Englishmen. 

But  I promised  to  tell  you  everything  when  I left  England, 
ere  goes,  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  I felt  a devilish  sight 
Lfference  between  home  and  H.M.S.  Volage,  I must  confess 
irst,  but  ‘ use  is  second  nature,’  they  say,  and  I,  at  the  pre- 
time, stand  a perfect  illustration  of  the  truth  of  that  obser- 
V on.  I might  have  drawn  a long  phiz  at  leaving  home,  and 
e sketches  and  portraits  these  infernal  midshipmen  made 
correct,  I most  assuredly  did.  Rare  boys  for  tricks  I can 
you  they  are.  Such  as  when  you’re  ordered  on  deck,  on 
lays  or  inspecting  day,  and  fancy  yourself  natty  and  nice, 
your  clean  white  ducks,  you’ve  either  a ludicrous  looking 
fastened  on  behind  you,  or  an  awful  black  streak  down  the 
from  the  fingers  of  a cove,  who  was  very  officious,  helping 
at  your  toilet.  I recollect  once,  when  I was  below,  ready 
sed,  (clean  ducks)  the  beggars  sat  me  in  a tar  bucket,  and 
made  me  go  on  deck  as  I was.  Perhaps  you’ll  say  I 
I’t  altered  much,  but,  by  Jove!  I looked  and  felt  very  like  a 
There  was  the  fellows  looking,  pointing,  and  tittering — 
lat  a smell  of  tar,’  ‘ There’s  a starn,’  ‘ Call  them  there  wffite 
s,’  and  similar  exclamations^  till  one  of  the  lieutenants’  at- 
on  was  attracted,  and  poor  I had  three  hours  at  the  mast- 
during  a heavy  gale,  for  having  been  victimised.  All  I 
1 do  was  to  grin  and  put  up  with  it,  for  if  I showed  fight, 
ould  have  had  to  have  taken  all  the  mess  in  their 
and  to  be  thrashed  as  well  as  chaffed,  would  prove  far 
consohng.  Matters  began  to  mend,  however,  after  a bit, 
ij^which  might  be  attributed!  think  to  one  thing;  for  one  of 
ness,  and  the  head  of  the  tormentors,  happening  to  make 
56  step,  into  the  sea  he  went;  there  was  little  time  for  con- 
14  ation,  so  I followed  to  the  rescue,  and  succeeded  in  catch- 
lim  by  his  locks  (which  were  flowing  then  in  reality),  and 
'ere  both  drawn  on  board,  in  a glorious  state  of  water, 
they  called  ‘ sailor-like,’  a very  flattering  appellation  to 
resh  from  land,  I do  assure  you. 

-low  for  fighting  news.  On  the  4th  of  September,  as  our 
ice.  Captain  Elliott’s  cutter,  and  a small  vessel  called  the 
■'4 1,  were  proceeding  up  the  river,  we  were  intercepted,  and 
upon  by  three  large  Chinese  junks.  If  Ave’d  only  expected 
it,  and  been  prepared,  we’d  have  given  the  beggars  such  a 
bing,  as  they  never  had  in  their  lives;  but,'however,  we 
^lem  haA^e  all  the  powder  and  shot  Ave  could  for  the  honour 
ar  old  England,  and  then  sheered  off.  In  the  evening  our 
il,  the  Volage,  arrived  in  the  bay,  and  us,  young  ’uns,  flat- 
ourseh'cs  Are  should  uoav  shoAv  these  infernally  conceited 
dials,  what  us  barbarians  were  made  of;  but,  however,  we 
sadly  disappointed,  for  our  captain  seemed  more  amicably 
led  than  we  wanted,  or  thought  the  Chinese  deserved.  So 
»f  gratitude  for  his  forbearance,  Ikir.  John  Chinaman  made 
and  of  tea  and  teapots,  ring  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
their  ‘ glorious  victory!’ 

t appears  that  a short  time  previous  to  this,  in  a row 
some  of  our  sailors  at  Hong-Kong,  a Chinese  Avas  killed, 
ling  Avould  satisfy  Commissioner  Lin.  but  that  an  Englisli- 
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man  must  be  delivered  up  to  them  in  exchange.  Oui:  captain 
seemed  to  have  rather  a strong  prejudice  against  a man,  who 
had  committed  no  crime,  suffering  for  one  who  had,  merely 
because  he  was  a fellow  countryman ; and  as  there  were  no 
volunteers  for  the  honour  of  being  publicly  scragged;  we  were 
obliged  to  disappoint  the  ver>/  worthy  commissioner.  A great 
pity — Avasn’t  it  Jack? 

“ The  Hyacinth  now  arrived  and  joined  us,  and  negociations 
were  again  entered  into.  The  Chinese  Avere  preremptory  in 
demanding  a war,  and  we  as  firm  in  our  denial.  Twenty-nine 
sail  of  Avar -junks  made  towards  us  in  order  of  battle.  That 
was  the  time  Jack  we’d  all  been  longing  for,  and  the  firm  set 
lips,  and  flashing  eyes,  told  how  brave  a spirit,  our  bonny 
boys  possessed.  On  they  came — a splendid  sight;  they’re 
strange,  yet  not  inelegant  barks,  flashing  in  the  sun’s  rays. 
On  we  went  to  meet  them,  our  hearts  swelling  with  pride  and 
courage,  and  our  sails  Avith  the  gentle  morning  breeze.  We 
ran  fearlessly  down  their  line,  and,  as  the  command  to  ‘ fire,’ 
was  given,  our  broadsides  charged  Avith  death  and  destruction, 
opened  with  terrific  force  upon  them.  I was  stationed  on  the 
quarter-deck  with  some  riflemen,  whose  weapons  spread  death 
Avherever  they  were  directed.  One  gallant  young  Chinam.an 
sprang  upon  tlie  poop  of  his  vessel,  urging  with  his  gestures 
and  voice,  his  men  on.  ‘ Down  he  goes,’  muttered  some  one 
near  me  in  a hoarse  voice,  and  the  next  moment  he  had  dis- 
appeared. At  this  juncture  a junk  blew  up  with  an  explosion 
that  rose  high  above  the  cannons’  roar.  And  many  poor 
Chinese  clung  to  its  disjointed  planks,  as  they  floated  on  the 
water.  In  a few  minutes  longer,  another,  and  then  another; 
and  finally,  a third  sunk.  And  the  cries  of  the  poor  wretches, 
struggling  for  life  in  the  sea,  was  frightful  and  appalling.  A 
sight  that  many  an  after  night  will  haunt  the  pillows  of  more 
than  one  of  us;  but  one  which  we  greeted  then  with  the  loud 
cheers  of  victory.  The  Chinese  fought  bravely,  but  vainly. 
Their  admiral  bore  towards  us  in  his  junk  in  a noble  style,  and 
poured  in  his  broadside  (to  Avhich,  1)7  the  bye.  I’m  indebted  for 
my  wound),  in  a most  gallant,  determined  manner.  In  a few 
minutes  Ave  exchanged  complimentary  balls,  and  his  sails  bore 
more  than  one  rent,  and  his  deck  more  than  one  dead  man. 
He  was  glad  eventually  to  cut  his  lucky  (and  a lucky  thing 
’twas  for  him  he  did  cut),  and  as  we’d  more  Celestials  to  dis- 
pose of  in  our  barbarous  manner,  we  neither  heeded  nor 
noticed  his  departure.  But  ’twas  evident  his  brave  country- 
men did,  for  more  than  one  sought  the  shore,  and  soon  we 
stood  alone  in  our  glory.  Our  commander  seemed  to  think 
we’d  fought  in  self-defence;  and,  had  had  enough  of  blood  for 
one  day  (true  enough),  and  so  we  offered  no  obstruction  to 
their  departure.” 

“ In  a few  hours  after  we  departed  to  gain  the  fleet  at  Hong- 
Kong,  and  the  Hyacinth  Aras  left  at  Macao  to  keep  a sharp 
look  out  on  the  Chinese,  who,  were  full  to  the  brim  with  every 
kind  of  treachery  and  artifice. 

“ Now,  Jack,  I’ve  wound  my  adventure  to  an  end,  and  if 
you,  by  this  time,  don’t  think  me  quite  a hero,  your  ideas 
and  mine  upon  the  subject  differ  very  considerably.  I’m  afraid 
your  notions  of  peace  and  my  love  of  war  will  clash  rather 
harshly  together;  but,  by  Jove!  old  fellow,  you  must  extend 
your  old  kindness  towards  me,  and  give  me  the  favour  of  all  ex- 
tenuating points,  for  it’s  my  firm  conviction  if  a bishop,  with 
all  his  proverbs  and  sayings,  only  had  a cutlass  shoved  into  his 
clerical  fist,  the  flag  of  old  England,  fluttering  buoyantly  over 
head,  three  English  cheers  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  England’s  enemies  before  liim,  he’d  fight,  ah!  like  a 
sailor.  Hurrah,  that  I’m  one!  For,  I rather  be  called  aloft 
on  a stormy  night,  and  get  into  my  hammock  again,  drenched 
to  the  skin,  than  lay  on  a landsman’s  bed  of  down,  Avith  a lands- 
man’s ease,  and  a landsman’s  cares  about  me.  Here  we  get 
plenty  of  v/ind,  and  Ave  give  aU  our  cares,  heart-burnings,  and 
troubles  to  it!  Greet  inconvenience  and  danger  with  a smiling 
face,  and  leaA’-e  devil  a care  for  the  morroAV. 

“ I long  to  see  you  and  England  again,  though,  dear  Jack, 
and  if  I escape  these  Celestial  bullets  (which  are  any  tiling  but 
heavenly  to  the  feel),  I will,  if  possible.  Never  fear  for  my 
safety,  old  felloAv,  these  coves  are  ver3'-  well,  mixing  poison,  but 
at  fair  shoot  for  shoot — muffs.  Before  A're’ve  dor^c  AA’ith  them 
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they  shall  call  us  civilized  English,  instead  of  Barbarians. 
Talking  about  their  firing,  too,  they  shoot  over  us,  both  sides 
of  us,  but  sorry  a bullet  comes  within  an  inch  of  us.  I shouldn’t 
have  been  shot  if  the  fellow  hadn’t  squinted,  twasn’t  fair  play 
at  all,  ’twasn’t. 

“ Remember  me  to  all  old  chums.  I’ve  lots  of  curiosities  to 
bring  home,  and  lots  of  news,  too ; in  fact,  if  I get  tired  of  the 
salt  water,  I shall  set  up  a shop,  and  sell  both  lots  off. 

“Believe  me,  old  friend, 

“ With  every  respect, 

“ Your’s,  most  sincerely, 

“ FRED  LACY. 

“ To  John  Hill,  Esq.,  Ashford,  Kent.” 


A SIGNAL  MISTAKE. 

It  was  about  ten  o’clock;  the  ofiicer  of  the  watch  talking  very 
jollily,  and  very  improperly,  -with  the  marine  officer;  the  look- 
out man  on  the  gangway,  bobbing  his  head  like  a fisherman’s 
float;  the  guardian  on  the  quarter,  under  the  lee  of  the  ham- 
mock-netting;  and  the  careful  watch  on  the  bow,  sitting  down 
on  the  forecastle;  when,  whiz  came  a shot  across  our  bows, 
which  was  followed  by  another,  which  went  through  the  fore- 
sail. “ Holloa!  what  the  devil  do  you  call  this?”  said  the  ma- 
rine officer;  “is  it  a three-decker  or  a gun-boat?”  “Beat  to 
quarters,”  roared  the  officer  of  the  watch ; the  drummer  being 
snug  enough  in  his  hammock.  “ Pipe  the  hammocks  up,”  said 
the  first-lieutenant,  who  had  jumped  up  the  hatchway  like  a 
lamp-lighter.  Smack  came  another  shot  over  the  stern. 
“ Where  is  the  signal-man  with  the  lantern?”  said  the  captain. 
“ Run,  youngster,  and  tell  the  purser  to  have  the  fighting-lights 
ready;  up  with  the  fire  screens,  carpenters;  clear  away  these 
guns  here.”  “ Watch  and  idlers,  shorten  sail!”  said  the  first- 
lieiitenant.  “Watch  below,  bring  the  hammocks  up!”  The 
British  blood  was  up;  confusion,  from  want  of  proper  disci- 
pline, prevailed;  the  top-gallant  sails  were  handed  (that  is, 
furled),  the  ship  brought  to  the  wind,  and  the  next  shot  was  a 
wide  one  of  the  mark.  “ Send  the  marines  aft  with  their  mus- 
kets,” said  Bathurst,  who  was  a fighter,  a real  good  one  at 
that;  and  if  he  stammered  in  his  speech,  he  never  wavered  in 
his  resolution  when  his  enemy  was  near;  a braver  man  never 
trod  a quarter-deck.  “ Where — where — is  the  signal-man  (as 
it  ’tis  en)?  Why,  you  scoundrel,  you  (as  it  ’twas  en),  don’t 
5mu  hoist  the  s — s — signal  Avhen  you’re  t — t — to — told?  (as  it 
’tis  en).”  Independently  of  poor  Bathurst’s  natural  infirmity, 
he  could  not  help  saying,  “ ’tis  en — ’twas  en,”  at  the  end  of 
every  two  or  three  words;  and  he  was  always  called,  ‘ old  ’tis 
and  ’twas  en,”  as  long  as  I can  remember  him.  This  was  the 
effect  of  hurry  in  expression,  and  was  laugh  able  to  the  highest 
degree,  in  serious  discourse. 

Up  went  the  lanterns;  but,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  “Whatever 
is  done  in  a hurry,  is  naturally  done  badly;”  so  Ave  found;  for 
Ave  got  dangling  a parcel  of  lights,  no  more  like  the  signal  than 
an  illuminated  star  at  A^aiixliall.  Up  Avent  some  lanterns  from 
the  stranger;  but,  as  she  Avas  end  on,  Ave  could  neither  make 
out  her  signal,  or  if  she  was  a ship,  or  brig,  or  xebeck.  She 
looked  large  in  the  haze  of  the  night;  and  I am  Avilling  to 
admit  that  I bobbed  my  head  like  a mandarin,  or  like  one  of 
the  wag-jaw  women  carried  about  by  the  Italian  boys,  when- 
ever she  fired.  She  AA’-as  now  getting  too  close  to  be  pleasant; 
we  were,  after  a fashion,  clear  for  quarters. 

Each  ship  had  mistaken  the  signal;  and,  of  course,  we  be- 
lieved her  an  enemy,  and  Hiey  paid  us  the  same  compliment. 
The  night  Avas  confoundedly  dark,  and  I kept  tumbling  over 
handspikes  and  croAv-bars,  and  breaking  my  shins  and  toes 
over  the  loose  shots.  The  captain  was  standing  abaft,  trum- 
pet in  hand,  as  cool  as  a cucumber.  He  desired  the  marines 
to  treat  our  adversary  with  a few  small  shot.  This  rather  as- 
tonished our  opponent,  who  little  dreamed  he  had  got  hold  of 
a frigate;  and,  as  Ave  fired  one  or  two  of  our  main-deck  guns, 
she  yawed  a little,  and  we  discov^ered  she  Avas  a brig.  “ I’ve 
got  you  s— s— snug  enough,  my  b— b— boy!”  said  the  captain. 


“ Avast  [firing  on  the  main-deck ; why,  we  shall  damage  her.’ 
“ Shall  I just  fire  this  thirty-two-pounder,  your  honour?”  sai( 
an  Irish  captain  of  a quarter-deck  gun.  “Bad  luck  to  me,  if; 
don’t  make  them,  blink  on  board!”  “Silence!  fore  and. aft,' 
roared  the  first-lieutenant.  “Ho!  the  brig,  ahoy!”  belloAvei 
the  captain,  disguising'  the  words  as  much  as  possible.  “ Wha 
brig  is  that?”  “What  ship  is  that?”  replied  a gruff  voice 
“ This  is  his  Majesty’s  ship,  the  Salsette.”  “ This  is  his  Ma 
jesty’s  ship  the  Monkey.”  “ The  devil  it  is!”  said  the  first 
lieutenant.  “ Heave-to,  sir,  and  come  on  board  directly,”  sai( 
the  captain,  in  a most  officer-like  manner,  “ and  haul  that  sig 
nal  down!”  I just  heard  the  answer,  “ Why,  you  have  got  th( 
wrong  signal  up,  sir!”  “ The  devil  we  have,”  said  old  Bathurst 
and  forthwith  pulled  some  papers  out  of  his  pocket,  asked  tbi 
day  of  the  month,  looked  for  some  moments,  and  then  shufflini 
the  private  signals  aAvay,  muttered,  “ C — c — curse  the  s — s- 
signals ! I have  b — b — bothered  my  b — b — brain  so  confounded 
ly!  But  I never  could  understand  the  business!” 


GALLANT  ACTION  OF  H.M.S.  GAUDALOUPE  WITH 
THE  TACTIQUE  AND  TAVO  SMALL  A^ESSELS. 

Early  in  the  year  1811,  H.M.S,  Gaudaloupe,  of  sixteei 
guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Tetley,  was  cruising  undei 
the  high  land  of  the  coast  of  Catalonia  on  their  way  to  join  th« 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  off  Toulon. 

A pleasant  breeze  blew  right  into  the  gulf,  and  they  were 
gaily  proceeding  under  top -gallant  and  royals,  when  the  look 
out  man  at  the  mast-head,  vociferated,  “ Three  sail  in  shore, 
ahead.”  The  first  lieutenant  was  instantly  aloft  Avith  his  spy- 
glass, and  reported  ‘‘  A square  and  two  fore-and-aft  rigged 
vessels.”  All  hands  were  instantly  on  deck,  and  all  heads 
busy  in  anticipating  prize-money.  All  sail  was  soon  made, 
and  studding-sails  set,  with  a view  to  cut  them  off  from 
making  into  port. 

As,  however,  the  Gaudaloupe  neared  her  expected  prize, 
and  their  hulls  became  visible,  they  soon  discovered  they  had 
mistaken  the  character  of  their  prey.  One  of  them  proved 
to  be  a large  brig-corvette,  carrying  a commodore’s  pendant, 
in  company  with  an  armed  sloop  and  xebeck.  They  had 
now  gone  too  far  to  recede,  even  if  they  had  been  so  inclined, 
as  the  wind  Avas  dead  against  their  getting  out,  except  by  tack, 
and  the  gallant  captain  determined  to  give  the  enemy  battle, 
at  all  hazards.  They  still  continued  their  course,  gradually 
shortening  sail  and  making  all  secure  as  they  approached. 
The  enemy  also  advanced  to  meet  them,  so  that  in  a short 
time  they  could  make  out  each  other’s  force,  and  saw  at  once 
that  they  had  fearful  odds  to  encounter.  Fortunately  before 
they  met,  the  wind  veered,  so  as  to  bring  them  on  opposite 
tacks,  two  or  three  points  free.  They  met  each  other  under 
topsails;  but  previous  to  coming  within  shot-range,  Captain 
Tetley  called  all  hands  aft,  and,  addressing  the  crew  in  the 
most  cool  and  collected  manner,  pointed  out  to  them  their 
situation,  and  stating  it  to  be  his  determination  to  bring  them 
into  action,  it  was  for  them  to  fight  their  way  out,  as  the  ene- 
my being  so  superior  in  force,  and  they  on  a lee-sliore,  and 
almost  within  range  of  the  batteries,  they  must  either  beat 
or  be  beaten. 

Inspired  with  the  gallant  address  of  their  commander,  the 
crew  gave  three  hearty  cheers,  and  every  soul  on  board,  with 
the  exception  of  the  captain,  stripped  for  the  fight.  The 
yards  and  every  other  spar  which  might  endanger  their  safety 
by  being  wounded,  were  hung  with  iron  chains  ; the  guns, 
which  were  mounted  on  long  slides,  were  loaded  with  round 
and  grape,  up  to  the  muzzle,  and  then  screwed  up  to  point- 
blank  mark,  determined  that  their  first  broadside  should  tell 
home  amongst  the  enemy’s  men,  who  appeared  to  be  very 
numerous. 

In  this  state  they  were  fast  nearing  each  other;  not  a 
whisper  being  heard  on  board  the  little  bark,  and  every  man 
at  his  station.  On  reaching  within  pistol-shot,  they  hoisted 
their  colours,  and  the  enemy  did  the  same  ; but  as  they  had  de- 
termined to  waste  neither  powder  nor  shot,  they  were  resolved 
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run  alongside  and  receive  the  enemy’s  fire  first.  As  soon, 
jjjrefore,  as  their  bows  were  opposed,  the  gallant  captain 
j ve  the  command— “ Men  secure  yourselves.”  In  an  in- 
, int  every  man  fell  flat  on  the  deck,  and  the  next  moment, 
jfjs  enemy  poured  in  his  broadside  from  eleven  guns,  of  the 
fijne  calibre  as  their  own,  accompanied  with  a rattling  volley 
ilim  the  small  arms.  In  a moment  every  man  was  on  his  feet, 
Mhurt,  and  the  captain  of  each  gun  having  the  lanyard  of  his 
r|jnlock  in  his  hand,  a deadly  broadside  was  poured  into  the 
r emy’s  quarter  and  stern,  together  with  a volley  from  the 
ji  irines  and  small-arm  men.  They  then  immediately  sheered 
p on  his  larboard-side,  and  before  he  could  return  the  first 
[jj;  they  slapped  another  broadside  into  him.  After  the  first 
f!i)adside,  they  heard  a most  dreadful  crash  on  board  theene- 
jp,  and  the  second  only  served  to  increase  the  confusion. 

I'!  After  this,  they  continued  fighting  at  close  quarters  for 
'.'.jarly  an  hour  and  a half,  till  at  length  the  crews  of  both 
[|j  ps  beca^me  so  exhausted  that  it  was  quite  the  turn  of  a straw 
I j ich  would  have  the  best  of  it.  Once  more,  however,  the 
I aried  but  gallant  crew  of' the  Gaudaloupe  rallied,  and 
sj pered  with  such  hearty  good  will,  that  Johnny  Crapaud^ 
|j| anted  with  the  sound,  turned  tail  on  the  victorious  British, 
(jiji  not  being  cutup  as  they  were  in  sails  and  running-rigging, 
jf.de  all  sail  and  ran  into  his  own  port,  which  was  close  un- 
< * their  lee — so  close  that  the  shot  from  the  batteries  actu- 
l ,;y  passed  them  during  the  latter  period  of  the  action.  The 
Ludaloupe  was  so  dreadfully  mauled  in  her  standing  and 

ming-rigging  that  they  could  not  work  the  vessel,  nor  set 
||  ingle  sail  in  pursuit  of  their  flying  foe ; and  it  was  fortunate 
I them  that  they  had  smooth  water,  or  their  masts  might 
|ve  been  endangered,  she  therefore  escaped,  much  to  their 
I ;ret.  Had  the  action  commenced  a little  farther  off  shore, 
I ;re  is  no  doubt  they  would  have  secured  the  prize.  Inde- 
I ident  of  the  corvette  alongside,  they  had  also  her  two 
j isorts,  the  sloop  and  xebeck,  upon  them  during  the  early 
j ’t  of  the  action ; and  had  it  not  been  for  a providential 
I cumstance,  they  might  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
1 :ing  position  which  the  xebeck  took  under  their  stern,  and 
j o which,  she  kept  continually  firing  from  her  great  guns, 
1 1;  daring  to  come  near  enough  for  her  small  arms  to  take 
( 3ct.  Fortunately  for  the  English,  they  had,  during  their 
i lise,  erected  shot-lockers  at  the  stern-sheets,  and  boxed 
i :m  off  on  each  side  of  the  rudder,  for  the  purpose  of  trim- 
j ng  her  by  the  stern,  whereby  her  stern-posts  were  blocked 
1 , in  consequence  of  which,  the  shot  from  the  xebeck  took 
t effect  upon  her  decks,  but  lodged  in  the  lockers,  where, 
<1  ning  in  contact  with  their  thirty-two’s,  they  were  stopped 
i )rt  or  otherwise  split. 

^’or  some  time  they  were  unable  to  get  a gun  to  bear  upon 
1 ! xebeck,  till  at  length  the  third  officer,  assisted  by  one  of 
1 ! midshipmen,  and  the  remaining  crew  of  the  guns  being 
t:  two,  succeeded  in  slueing  the  after-most  quarter-deck 
f 1,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  the  decks  of  the  little  wasp 
1 ich  had  so  long  annoyed  them,  and  having  loaded  it  with 
I lister-shot  almost  to  the  muzzle,  it  was  fired  with  such 
(jidly  aim,  that  the  staggering  xebeck  fled  without  returning 
t ihe  contest,  and  the  armed  sloop  was  so  alarmed  at  the 
Mention  of  their  single  gun,  that  she  did  not  dare  to  venture 
1 hin  reach,  but  left  them  to  manage  as  they  could  with  the 
I omodore. 


^fter  they  had  been  engaged  some  time,  the  yard-braces 
ijl  other  running  rigging  of  the  Gaudaloupe  being  shot 
•iiy,  and  the  wind  almost  lulled  into  a calm,  the  enemy  fell 
^1  board  of  them  with  his  bowsprit  directly  over  their  stern  ; 
A I at  the  moment,  they  could  not  alter  the  position  of  the 
sel  for  want  of  head-sail  to  pay  her  off  j but  observing 
t the  crew  of  their  opponent  were  forsaking  their  guns 
I rushing  forward  to  the  bows  with  the  intention  oi 
.rding  them,  the  captain  immediately  called  out  for  board- 
, and  all  that  could,  instantly  rushed  to  the  point  of  attack 
'epel  the  enemy.  At  this  moment,  by  a fortunate  shift  oi 
id,  the  vessel’s  head  paid  round,  which  brought  their  dis- 
;aged  broadside  to  bear  upon  the  enemy,  and  clearing  them 
ler  bowsprit,  prevented  the  necessity  of  their  waging  battle 
their  own  decks. 


This  proved  a fortunate  circumstance  ; for  the  enemy 
having  left  their  guns,  and  crowded  forward  to  board,  the 
broadside  made  fearful  execution  among  them,  and  com- 
pletely sickened  them  from  any  wish  to  prolong  the  contest  : 
but  having  made  good  their  retreat,  the  crew  of  the  Gauda- 
loupe were  piped  from  quarters  and  supplied  with  refresh- 
ments, after  which,  they  turned-to  to  repair  damages,  in 
order  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  Having  secured 
their  standing-rigging,  spliced  and  rove  new  running-rigging, 
cleared  the  decks  as  well  as  they  could,  and  made  all  ready 
in  case  of  meeting  a fresh  opponent,  they  made  sail,  gained 
an  offing,  and  bore  away  for  the  fleet  off  Toulon. 

On  examining  their  loss  in  men,  it  was  found  not  so  heavy 
as  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  force  opposed, 
and  the  length  of  time  they  were  engaged  : one  man  killed, 
and  twelve  wounded,  of  whom  one  died  in  the  hospital.  His 
wound  was  the  result  of  cowardice ; for  during  the  hottest 
of  the  fight,  he  became  so  appalled,  that  he  took  refuge  under 
the  lee  of  the  long-boat  amidships,  and  lay  under  her  bottom, 
stretched  at  length  in  full  idea  of  security.  While  thus 
skulking,  a two  pound  grape-shot,  passed  between  the  booms 
through  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  caried  away  with  it  part 
of  the  poor  fellow’s  face,  whilst  another  spent-ball  lodged  in 
the  fleshy  part  of  his  back,  near  the  shoulder-blade  bone. 

The  first-lieutenant  received  a singular  wound  in  his  breast; 
at  the  commencement  of  the  action  he  commanded  the  fore- 
deck guns;  while  there,  a musket-ball  from  the  enemy 
struck,  it  is  supposed,  one  of  the  back-stays,  or  some  other 
hard  substance,  whereby  it  got  flattened  and  spent,  and  then 
obliquely  entered  his  breast,  taking  in  with  it  three  folds  of  his 
black  silk  handkerchief,  which  hung  down  loose : fortunately 
for  him,  the  silk  prevented  its  entering  far,  so  that  the  ball  was 
extracted  without  difficulty,  and  without  doing  him  any  material 
injury. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  crew  who  were  wounded  speedily 
recovered. 

They  soon  joined  the  fleet  off  Toulon,  where  they  astonished 
their  brethren  by  the  picture  they  cut,  the  riddled  state  of  their 
mainsail  sufficiently  attesting  the  severity  of  the  fire  they  had 
been  under;  while  the  hull  had  suffered  so  much,  that  the  ves- 
sel was  dismantled,  .her  stern-frame  partially  renewed,  many 
shot  between  wind  and  water,  and  upwards  of  a hundred 
others  taken  out  of  the  sides,  and  new  spars  to  replace  the 
wounded  ones.  A respite  of  a few  weeks  made  both  vessel 
and  crew  all  ataut  again. 

The  comparative  force  of  the  vessels  engaged  were  as  follows : — 

English  Force. — The  Gaudaloupe,  sixteen  thirty-two  pound 
carronades,  complement  on  board  one  hundred  and  four  men 
and  bo3’’s.  Loss;  one  killed,  twelve  wounded,  one  of  which, 
died  afterwards. 

French  Force. — Tactique,  twenty-two  thirty-two  pounders, 
manned  by  two  hundred  men,  picked  out  of  the  other  vessels 
in  port,  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  the  Gaudaloupe  by 
boarding.  Loss:  ten  kifled,  forty  wounded;  but  subsequent 
accounts  stated  their  loss  to  have  been  more. 

The  xebeck  was  armed  with  eight  guns,  having  a crew  of 
eighty  men ; her  loss  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  she  must  have  suffered  severely  from  the  discharge  of 
grape  which  was  poured  upon  her  decks.  As  to  the  armed 
sloop,  they  counted  her  nothing,  having  scarcely  seen  her  since 
the  action  commenced.  They  were  also  under  the  fire  of  the 
batteries  on  shore  during  a great  part  of  the  action,  a shot  from 
w'hence  actually  carried  away  their  main-royalmast.  They 
learned,  some  time  afterwards,  that  these  three  vessels  had 
actually  been  sent  out  with  express  orders,  to  carry  them  off- 
hand by  boarding;  but,  poor  fellows,  they  got  grievously  dis- 
appointed. 

Few  battles  exhibit  more  striking  proofs  of  what  determina- 
tion, tact,  and  bravery  can  achieve  under  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances. 


Admiral  Bridport. — Speaking  of  the  intended  invasion  by 
the  French  in  1798,  his  lordship  drily  observed — “That  they 
might  come  as  they  could;  for  his  own  part,  he  could  only  say 
that  they  should  not  come  by  water.” 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWEECKS 


LOSS  OF  THE  EMIGRANT  SHIP  MARY. 

The  melanclioly  details  of  the  appalling  shipwreck  of  the 
Mary,  an  emigrant  ship  of  London,  while  on  her  homeward  \ oyage 
from  Sydney,  and  the  dreadful  fate,  of  nearly  aU  the  female 
passengers,  have  been  received  by  the  arrival  of  the  Penyard 
Park  packet-ship,  in  the  London  Docks. 

The  Mary,  which  was  built  at  Ipswich  in  the  year  1811,  has 
for  some  years  been  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
and  emigrants  between  London  ‘and  New  South  Wales,  and 
was  the.  property  of  several  persons.  She  was  barque-rigged, 
and  measured  368  tons  burden.  On  her  departure  from  Sydney, 
in  addition  to  her  crew,  she  had  on  board  43  passengers,  viz.. 
Captain  J.  G.  Collins,  late  Captain  of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons, 
his  lady,  four  daughters,  a son  and  an  attendant,  named  Sarah 
Sarson;  the  Avife  of  the  commander.  Captain  Newby,  and  three 
daughters;  Mrs.  Evans  and  five  daughters,  Mrs.  Heather  and 
three  sons,  Mrs.  Tuimbull,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bushel!'  andT child, 
Sarah  Guy,  Sarah  Folkes,  Eliza  Robinson,  Llr.  and  Mrs.  Hof- 
ferman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reeves,  and  ten  emigrants,  named  J. 
Abbott,  W.  S.  Hall,  — Heather,  M.  Nicholson,  S.  Gayer,  G. 
Hannon,  G.  Jones,  J.  Neale,  J.  Wilkinson,  and  T.  Nevnnan. 
She  was  also  freighted  with  a valuable  cargo,  comprising  wool, 
tallow,  oil,  and  other  merchandise,  with  a case  of  bullion. 

The  loss  took  place  six  days  after  leaving  Sydney,  on  a 
sunken  rock  off  Flinder’s  Island,  in  Bass’s  Straits,  between 
300  and  400  miles  from  Sydney.  So  sudden  Avas  the  catas- 
trophe, which  happened  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
that  seven  minutes  only  elapsed  from  the  period  of  her  strik- 
ing and  breaking  up,  and,  lamentable  to  state,  17  women  and 
children  met  with  a watery  grave.  The  chief  mate  had  the 
watch  at  the  time,  and  at  about  1 1 o’clock  he  called  Captain 
Newby  up,  saying  he  thought  land  was  near.  The  captain, 
however,  was  unable  to  perceive  it,  and  shortly  afterwards 
saAv  broken  Avater  on  the  lea  beam.  There  was  no  wind  to 
make  the  ship  answer  her  helm ; she  refused  stays,  and  drove 
broadside  on  the  rocks. 

Captain  Collins,  of  the  13tli  Light  Dragoons,  states — The 
Mary  sailed  from  the  heads  of  Port  Jackson,  on  Monday 
mornings  the  19th  of  May,'  1 845,  and,  the  Avind  being  unfavourable. 
Captain  Newby  coasted  to  the  south,  and  attempted  the  pas- 
sage through  Bass’s  Straits.  At  about  a quarter  past  11 
o’clock,  on  a Saturday  night,  the  alarm  of  the  ship  being  in 
danger  was  given  by  Captain  Newby  to  the  cabin-passengers, 
A-fho  Avere  all  in  bed,  and  he  desired  them  to  dress  and  hasten 
upon  deck.  The  cabin-passengers  were — Mrs.  Newby,  her 
three  daughters  and  servant;  Mrs.  Turnbull;  Mrs.  Collins, 
four  daughters,  and  one  son  at  the  breast,  two  maid-servants, 
and  myself.  We  had  scarcely  left  our  berths  Avhen  the  ship 
struck  upon  the  reef,  and  the  crushing  noise  of  the  timbers  was 
distinctly  heard  above  tlie  roar  of  the  breakers;  and  in  less 
th.an  three  minutes  the’^Hvater  rushed  violently  into  the  cabin 
as  high  as  our  knees,  when  she  struck  a second  time.  The 
mainmast  then  sank  tlirough  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  its 
maintop  and  topmasts  being  supported  by  the  main  deck.  The 
same  shock  tliat  caused  such  devastation  forced  the  cabin- 
door,  which  opened  and  shut  in  a slide,  to  close  nearly  on  us, 
the  ship  at  the  time  being  so  much  on  her  starboard  side  that 
it  was  doubtful  whether  she  would  not  capsize.  Fortunately  I 
perceived  the  door  closing  in  sufiicient  time  to  introduce  my 
hand  into  the  open  space,  so  as  to  push  it  back,  and  Avith  the 
utmost  difficulty  I succeeded  in  getting  upon  deck  all  the  pas- 
sengers. This  was  scarcely  effected,  Avhen  the  bottom  of  the  ship 
separated  from  the  sides,  carrying  away  the  loAver  cabin-deck, 
Avhich  we  had  just  left,  the  tons  of  oil  and  cargo  dashing  against 
the  reef,  and  the  breakers  beating  over  us  Avith  fearful  violence. 
The  only  boats  that  Avere  available  were  the  Avhale-boat  on  the 
larboard  quarter,  and  the  long-boat  on  the  main-deck.  Some 
of  the  passengers  were  put  into  each  of  these  boats,  and  had 
just  placed  Mrs.  Collins  in  the  long-boat,  Avhen  I heard  Sarah 
calhTig  out  for  her  to  take  the  boy  from  her,  as  she  was  unable 
to  hold  him  any  longer.  I,  with  great  difficulty,  reached  her, 
and  put  a rope  into  her  hand,  Avhich  I desired  her  to  hold  by 
mntil  I had  put  the  child  into  the  boat,  Avhen  I Avould  return 


j for  her  and  my  two  girls,  Augusta  and  Kate.  I had  scarcely 
left  her  when  a breaker  broke  over  the  deck,  carrying  me  with 
great  force  against  a Avater-butt.  I effected  my  way  to  the 
■ long-boat,  and,  while  I was  giving  the  child  to  its  mother,  the 
main-topmast  fell  on  board,  crushing  the  whale-boat,  which ' 
was  lying  upon  the  skids  alongside  of  it,  and  immediately 
after  the  fore  and  mizen-mast,  with  all  their  sails  set,  also  feil 
overboard  on  the  starboard  side,  on  Avhich  the  deck  righted, 
but  the  rigging  of  these  masts  all  lying  across  the  deck,  inter- 
cepted the  communication  fore  and  aft.  I was  searching  forji 
my  two  daughters,  and  their  maid,  when  I met  the  captai^ 
who  informed  me  that  he  had  just  put  them  with  his  family^^ 
moment  before,  in  the  whale-boat,  on  the  larboard-quart^  ? 
where  they  were  all  safe;  that  the  deck  was  about  breaking  u]£  - 
and  if  I valued  my  life,  I would  follow  him.  He  Avished  to  have  ' 
returned  to  the  whale-boat,  but  the  deck  beginning  to  separate,  it 
he  made  immediately  for  the  long-boat,  which  we  managed  to  " 
reach.  The  breakers  continued  to  Avash  OAmr  us,  and,  the  masts  • 
being  gone,  Ave  had  no  power  to  launch  the  boat,  and  no  visi-  rt 
ble  means  then  presented  themselves  to  save  us  from  the  fear-  ^ 
ful  dangers  that  thus  accumulated  around  us.  At  this  critical  “ 
moment,  when  all  hope  of  preserving  life  had  nearly  abandoned 
us,  the  deck  suddenly  parted  between  the  main  and  foremasts, 
and  the  long-boat  pitched  stern  foremost  into  the  sea;  but  " 
notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  water  and  people  in  her,  she 
quickly  righted;  we  found  the  Avater  gaining  on  us,  and  then  t 
discovered  that  both  the  plugs  were  out,  on  Avliich  one  of  the  1 
men  tore  the  sleeve  off  his  shirt,  and  by  its  aid  partly  succeeded"^ 
in  stopping  the  water.  With  the  aid  of  boots,  shoes,  and  hats,  1 
we  contrived  do  keep  the  boat  afloat,  but  having  only  one  oar, 
we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  numerous  casks  i 
and  broken  wreck  which  threatened  us  on  every  side.  From  \ 
the  time  the  ship  struck  until  the  deck  broke  up  only  seven 
minutes  had  elapsed.  While  Ave  were  surrounded  with  the  ] 
broken  pieces  of  the  wreck  a huge  Avave  dashed  a cask  of  tallow  r 
over  my  head,  against  the  inside  of  the  starboard  side,  near  the 
stern,  and  carried  aAvay  18  inches  of  the  gunwale  and  upper 
streaks ; a tun  of  oil  followed  the  course  of  the  cask  of  tallow,  ' 
striking  off  my  hat  in  its  passage,  but  the  cask  of  tallow  having  jt 
already  made  a breach  in  the  side  of  the  boat,  it  met  Avith  no  v 
resistance  and  passed  into  the  sea,  deluging  the  boat  v/ith  oilvij| 
One  of  the  sailors,  named  Todd,  SAvam  to  the  boat  from  the^ 
Avreck  Avith  an  oar,  and  we  then  got  into  smooth  Avater.  The  J 
sea  outside  the  reef,  as  well  as  the  wind,  being  nearly  calm,  wey- 
heard  the  voices  of  some  sailors,  which  we  supposed  to  be  the 
men  in  the  whale-boat,  and  Ave  steered  in  the  direction  the  sound  i ^ 
came  from.  On  nearing  these  men  they  stated  that  the  whale 
boat  had  foundered,  and  that  Mrs.  Newby  was  the  only  person  ^ 
saved.  Her  escape  was  eftected  by  her  catching  a rope  along-  t 
side  the  broken  deck  in  the  A\mter,  when  one  of  the  men  hauled^ 
her  on  deck.  The  piece  of  the  ship  that  Avas  afloat  was  the! 
quarter-deck,  on  Avhich  we  found  12  men  and  Mrs.  Newby.  We*  • 
obtained  six  oars  more  and  two  tubs,  the  men  also  found  a cask 
of  brandy,  and  asked  whether  they  should  drop  it  into  the  boat, 
but  the  sailors  were  unanimous  in  rejecting  the  brandy,  from  a 
sense  of  the  evils  it  might  cause.  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
undaunted  self-possession  which  characterized  the  conduct  of 
the  captain  and  creAv  throughout  this  most  fearful  night,  and 
the  men  rescued  from  the  wreck  Avaited  there  in  the  most  col-  , 
lected  and  steady  manner  until  each  Avas  called  by  name,  when  '' 
he  dropped  quietly  into  the  part  of  the  boat  assigned  him.  The  ’ 
ladies  and  children  AA’^ere  sitting  up  to  their  waists  in  Avater  and  " 
oil,  and  the  boat  was  stoA'e  in  three  places.  The  large  breach  ' 
made  by  the  tallow  cask  the  carpenter  had  contrived  partially  • 
to  repair  with  his  coat  and  some  tallow  he  found  in  the  boat,  ‘ 
and  the  broken  pieces  which  he  picked  up.  In  this  wretched  ; 
state,  the  Avater  gaining  on  us  whenever  the  least  interruption 
took  place  in  baling  the  boat,  av'c  continued  for  nine  hours  and 
a half,  and  at  half-past  8 o’clock  on  Simday  morning  landed  on  ' 
the  island,  about  18  miles  distant  from  the  reef  struck  by  the 
ship.  We  found  a small  spring  of  water  on  the  beach,  and  de- 
termined to  build  a small  hut  to  shelter  us.  The  only  tool  A\^e 
possessed  was  a carpenter’s  axe,  the  edge  of  which  had  been 
broken  in  endeavouring  to  cut  away  the  masts,  &c.,  of  the  ship. 
Some  of  the  party  went  for  shell  fish  along  the  beach,  but  only 
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ceeded  in  picking  up  a few  limpets,  which  were  divided  in 
al  proportions,  with  a small  piece  of  pumpkin  to  each  per- 
On  reckoning  the  number  landed,  we  found  that  42  per- 
3 had  been  saved,  and  17  drowned.  On  the  afternoon  of 
day.  Captain  Newby,  with  five  of  the  crew,  left  us  in  search  of 
settlement,  as  we  knew  Government  had  a station  on  Flin- 
s Island,  but  we  were  uncertain  whether  the  island  we  were 
^as  it  or  not.  The  only  food  the  party  took  with  them  was 
slice  of  pumpkin  each.  All  Monday  passed  over,  the  ladies 
children  began  to  sink,  despair  was  expressed  by  many,  and 
ent  were  our  prayers  to  God  for  aid.  Never  did  the  words 
ur  Lord’s  prayers,  “ Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,”  ap- 
• to  me  so  impressive  as  they  then  did ; bereaved  of  two  of 
children,  and  those  saved,  hourly  sinking  before  me,  calling 
:atedly  for  bread  and  nourishment,  which  I was  unable  to 
them,  almost  naked,  and  exposed  to  incessant  rain,  which 
ill  Tuesday,  and  continued  during  the  night.  On  the  morn- 
of  Tuesday,  the  third  day,  my  eldest  surviving  daughter, 

’ seven  years  (^d,  showed  great  symptoms  of  debility,  and 
h seemed  stamped  in  her  countenance.  I had  succeeded  in 
cting  some  limpets,  and  was  entering  the  hut,  when  I heard 
eer,  and, in  a few  minutes  a strange  man  and  boy,  with  a 
)rsack,  made  their  appearance.  The  man  said  he  brought 
ilies  of  food  and  clothing,  and  that  Dr.  Milligan  would  send 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  Two  of  the  men  who  had  ac- 
panied  the  captain  now  made  their  appearance,  and  an 
idant  supply  of  bread  and  roast  mutton  was  spread  out  be- 
our  famished  eyes.  The  distance  from  the  settlement  was 
dies  and  the  road  impracticable  for  women  and  children, 
wind  was  unfortunately  adverse,  and  we  determined  to 
t the  return  of  the  captain,  who  arrived  in  the  middle  of 
night.  The  next  morning  the  wind  being  still  against  us, 
captain  sent  off  all  the  crew  and  the  passengers  capable  of 
ailing  by  land  to  the  settlement.  The  rain  continued  to  de- 
i in  torrents,  and  the  wind  continuing  unfavourable  and 
ag,  the  communication  with  the  settlement,  both  by  land 
vater,  became  impassable  for  several  days — only  the  women 
children  receiving  an  allowance  of  food.  On  Saturday  the 
her  became  more  moderate,  the  rain  ceased,  and  wc  re- 
id  a fresh  supply  of  provisions.  On  the  following  day  the 
being  favourable,  we,  on  the  eighth  day  from  our  landing 
.nto  the  long-boat,  and  proceeded  by  water  towards  the 
jment,  and  reached  it  about  half-past  10  o’clock  that  night, 
owners  of  the  Mary,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  contradict 
declarations  of  the  ship’s  unseaworthiness,  and  in  proof 
uce  the  certificate  of  her  soundness,  as  given  by  Mr.  Ashurst, 
3yor  for  Lloyd’s.  Those  who  perished  were — Mrs.  Heather 
:wo  daughters,  IMrs.  Guy,  Mrs.  Turnbull,  Sarah  Folkes,  the 
e of  the  family  of  Mrs.  Evans  (six  in  number),  the  thr^e 
hters  of  the  commander,  Captain  Newby,  and  the  Misses 
asta  and  Katherine,  daughters  of  Captain  Collins.  The 
and  all  she  contained,  valued  at  between  £20,000  and 
900,  were  a total  loss. 


' might  have  proved  a serious  inconvenience  to  that  accom- 
plished snuff-taker. 

Sam  Topsail  was  brought  yesterday  morning  before  Lieute- 
nant Larkish,  charged  with  having  purloined  some  brandy,  the 
property  of  Dick  Drylips,  under  the  following  circumstances : 
— It  appears  that  the  brandy  being  frozen  as  hard  as  glass,  a 
diamond  was  used  by  the  proper  officer  to  cut  out  the  regular 
allowances  of  the  crew.  Dick  Drylips,  at  the  dance  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  being  about  to  perform  a minuet  with  a bear, 
thought  it  prudent  to  put  two  slices  of  his  brandy  out  of  his 
jacket  pocket,  from  an  apprehension  that  they  might  be  bro- 
ken by  his  movements,  in  which  case  the  smaller  particles 
would  have  been  in  danger  of  being  thawed  by  the  warm  hug 
of  his  partner.  He  accordingly  laid  them  on  the  head  of  a 
cask  on  which  Tom  Topsail  was  seated.  The  prisoner  at  first 
denied  having  seen  the  brandy,  T^ut  being  confronted  with  Bill 
Bull’s-eye,  who  saw  him  drilling  holes  in  one  of  the  cakes,  with 
a view  of  inserting  therein  the  prongs  of  a fork,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  toasting  it,  he  Was  convicted  of  the  fraud,  and  sen- 
tenced to  pay  the  accuser  two  slices  of  his  next  allowance  of 
brandy. 

Roger  Razorface  was  accused  of  cutting  and  maiming.  The 
facts  were  these:  Bob  Breeze  going  down  to  be  shaved,  was 
lathered  in  the  usual  way.  At  that  moment  the  cabin-door 
was  unfortunately  opened,  and  the  soap  suds  on  his  muzzle 
became  in  one  instant  as  hard  as  marble.  Razorface  tried 
to  thaw  the  lather  with  a red-hot  poker;  but  this  being  ob- 
jected to  by  Bob,  on  account  of  its  making  the  water  boil, 
which  had  been  laid  with  the  soap  in  the  indenture  of  his  chin, 
Razorface  at  last  took  a chisel  and  hammer  to  the  otlier  part  of 
his  face,  and  succeeded  in  getting  off  the  lather  and  beard,  and 
with  it  part  of  the  upper  lip.  It  was  admitted  by  Breeze  that 
he  objected  to  the  use  of  the  poker,  and  the  magistrates  there- 
upon dismissed  the  charge,  considering  the  applicating  of  the 
chisel  to  be  an  act  of  his  own;  and  moreover  being  of  opinion, 
tliat  the  chisel  in  question  was  not  a sharp  instrument  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act. 

Now  on  sale,  some  excellent  nose-gloves,  lined  With  woollen, 
and  made  to  tie  behind. — Apply  to  Bobstay. 

Also  a few  dozen  superior  nostrils,  made  of.  quills  and  reeds 
(warranted  not  liable  to  be  frost-bitten),  to  be  worn  witli  Bob- 
stay’s  noses. 


BOARDING  AN  ENEMY’S  VESSEL. 

The  enemy’s  vessel  soon  became  unmanageable,  and  fell 
on  board  the  Spitfire,  hooking,  with  the  flutes  of  his  best 


THE  NORTH  POLE  GAZETTE. 

HEN  Captain  Parry’s  company  were  wintering  in  the 
ic  regions,  one  of  the  means  of  amusement  fallen  upon 
le  purpose  of  cheering — not  the  long  nights,  but  the  long 
: — for  their’s  was  some  six  months  long — was  the  publica- 
jf  a jocular  newspaper,  under  the  title  of  the  North  Pole 
tte.  One  of  the  sheets  contained  the  following  whimsical 
?rapli; 

■ciDEXTS  AND  OFFENCES. — Ycstcrday,  Tom  Tarwig  taking 
ring  Avitli  Jack  Junk,  happened  by  chance  to  thrust  his 
within  two  inches  of  his  comrade’s  link.  Junk  perceived 
it  was  pale,  and  immediately  called  cut  “ Splice  me,  mate! 
y^our  bowsprit’s  going.”  Tarwig  immediately  raised  his 
to  his  face,  but  searched  it  in  vain  for  his  nose.  Snow 
promptly  applied  to  the  part  affected;  the  danger  was 
at  an  end,  and  Tom  could  feel  his  nose  again.  But  for  the 
timed  efforts'of  Junk,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Tar- 
would  have  returned  with  his  nose  in  his  pocket,  which 


bower  anchor,  the  weather  fore-rigging  of  the  British  brig 
This  opportunity  was  not  overlooked  by  Burton,  who,  seizing 
his  sabre,  which  lay  unsheathed  on  the  capstan,  brandished  it 
aloft,  shouting,  in  a tone  which  was  heard  distinctly  along  the 
Spitfire’s  deck,  whilst  the  fire  of  both  ships  slackened,  ‘ Stand 
fast ; stand  fast  your  fire.  Follow  me,  every  man  that  can 
raise  a cutlass  !’  Fast  as  he  flew  to  gain  a footing  on  the  ene- 
my’s deck,  he  soon  found  himself  not  the  foremost  of  about 
forty  of  the  British,  who  mounted  the  side,  swung  themselves, 
sword  in  hand,  on  the  enemy’s  forecastle,  and  tumbled,  pell- 
mell,  amongst  the  Americans,  who  now  crowded  forward  to 
repel  the  invaders.  The  Spitfire’s  crew  had  been  so  long  en- 
gaged amid  fire  and  smoke,  that  the  latter  had  begrimed  not 
on  ly  their  faces,  but  naked  bodies,  which  were  here  and  there 
palely  seamed  by  streams  of  sweat,  which  ran  from  their  burn- 
ing temples.  The  effect  of  excessive  excitement  was,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  contrasted  by  the  sunken  eye  of  exhaustion, 
wliichtoo  visibly  betrayed  a frame  deserted  by  nature,  though 
a heart  sustained  by  all-enduring  valour.  From  these  apall- 
ing  appearances,  heiglitened  by  the  clotted  gore,  with  wliicli 
many  had  besmeared  themselves,  in  heaving  the  mangled 
dead  overboard,  or  the  fresh  blood  gouts  which  screamed 
down  from  their  own  green  wounds,  the  assailants  assumed, 
if  not  the  aspect  of  fiends,  certainly  the  most  formidable  re- 
semblance to  those  wild  warriors  who  hideously  paint  and 
tattoo  their  bodies  preparatory  to  battle.  The  moment  they 
reached  the  enemy’s  deck.  Burton,  leading  on  his  men,  was 
met  by  the  master,  a powerful,  strong-built,  resolute-looking^ 
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man,  armed  with  sword  and  f)istol;  the  latter  he  levelled, 
with  keen  eye,  at  the  British  officer,  which,  happily  for  him, 
flashed  in  the  pan.  Foiled  in  his  aim,  he  flung  the  treache- 
rous weapon  full  at  his  adversary’s  head,  carrying  off  the 
lieutenant’s  hat,  and  slightly  scalping  him.  Burton  now 
rushed  on  his  huge  antagonist,  and  they  crossed  swords,  a 
weapon  in  the  use  of  which  he  was  peculiarly  expert.  A few 
seconds  had  hardly  elapsed  ere  the  Columbian  Ajax  lay 
stretched  on  the  deck.  The  victor  strode  over  the  body  and 
cheered  on  his  men  to  the  attack.  Fierce  and  resolute 
was  the  contest,  where  nothing  but  valour  could  compensate 
for  disparity  of  numbers.  The  roar  of  the  cannon  had  now 
subsided,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  clink  and  clatter  of  brittle 
blades,  which  not  unfrequently  broke  short  in  their  handles, 
disappointing  meditated  revenge,  and  often  occasioning 
the  loss  of  the  assailant’s  life  for  that  of  the  assailed.  The 
Americans  were  slowly  dislodged  from  off  their  forecastle, 
fighting  foot  by  foot.  Burton,  elated  by  success,  eagerly 
sought  the  American  captain,  who  in  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  both  his  lieutenants,  was  compelled  to  lead  on  his  men 
alone,  whom  he  now  successfully  rallied  to  a desperate  charge, 
in  which  they  beat  down  the  British  blades  with  the  weight 
of  their  muskets’  butt  ends.  Perceiving  the  Spitfire’s  were 
beginning  to  give  way,  Burton  shouted,  with  energy,  ‘ Hold 
on,  hold  on  your  own,  my  lads.’  At  this  moment  the  well 
known  voice  of  the  boatswain,  who  led  on  a few  fresh  hands, 
was  heard  roaring  in  the  rear,  ‘ Make  a lane,  there ! I told  the 
bush-fighting  beggars  I’d  sarve  ’em  out!  Hurrah,  for  Sally- 
port !’  His  furious  haste  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  combat, 
kindled  afresh  the  spirit  of  emulation.  Burton,  thus  sup- 
ported, soon  gained  the  quarter-deck,  driving  before  him  the 
enemy,  who  now  tore  down  the  fire-screens,  and  tumbled 
down  the  hatchways  in  the  utmost  consternation.  This  op- 
portunity, it  may  be  supposed,  was  not  lost  on  some  eager 
blades,  for  inflicting  the  broad  R (arrow),  as  they  term  it,  on 
the  heads  of  several,  as  they  vanished  below,  without  piclnng 
their  steps.  ‘ Ship  the  gratings,  and  secure  them  below,’  cried 
Burton.  ‘May  be,  Dan  won’t  do  that  same,’  said  an  Irish 
waister,  who  had  spent  four  long  years  peeping  through  the 
bars  of  a French  prison  ; ‘ It’s  myself,  my  joy,  that  likes  to 
be  lookin’  at  the  inimy  on  the  right  side  o’  the  gratin’.’  Here 
a scene  of  the  most  extraordinary  exhiliration  and  extrava- 
gant joy  ensued,  surpassing  all  power  of  language  to  describe. 
A thousand  tongues  appeared  to  be  unloosed  at  once.  Con^ 
gratulations,  gratitude  to  Heaven,  and  the  effusions  of  affec- 
tionate friendship,  embodied  themselves  in  short  sentences. 
‘Thank  God!  thank  God!’ — ‘Well,  Bill,  my  boy,  I can 
swear  you  were  first  aboard.’ — ‘ Hurrah,  for  old  England  !’ 
—‘Didn’t  I tell  you  her  mainmast  ’ou’d  go  ? I’ll  bet  a week’s 
grog,  there’s  one  of  my  own  chalking  in  it  now.’ — ‘ The 
slaughterhouse  did  the  job.’ — ‘ They  fought  hard  for  it,  too.’ 
-—‘Nothing  like  boarding,  after  all.’ — ‘Didn’t  I back  you 
Bob,  like  a trump  V — ‘ My  eyes  and  limbs,  how  the  beggars 
fumbled  below !’ — ‘Bloody  wars,  how  v/e  sarved  ’em  out !’  ” 


LOSS  OF  THE  DUIvE  WILLIAM. 

Thk  Duke  William  having  been  ordered  to  Cork,  under  con- 
voy of  the  York  man  of  war,  Captain  Hugh  Piggot,  to  take  in 
soldiers  for  America,  lost  the  man  of  war  and  the  other  ships 
by  means  of  a fog,  which  thickened  just  as  they  came  near  the 
Irish  coast.  Captain  Nichclls  stood  in  as  near  as  prudence 
would  permit  him.  As  the  man  of  war  had  shortened  sail  in 
the  fog,  he  was  the  longer  in  standing  in,  and  just  as  he  came 
near  the  land  it  cleared  up,  and  the  wind  blew  off  the  land,  so 
that  Captain  NichoUs  was  a long  way  to  leeward. 

In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  man  of  war  and  the 
fleet  to  windward,  he  made  all  sail  the  ship  could  carry ; and, 
as  he  went  very  fast,  just  as  the  man  of  war  had  got  his  pilot 
on  board,  the  Duke  William  had  gained  so  much,  that  the  pilot- 
boat  came  directly  to  her,  and  put  a pilot  on  board ; but  the 
flood-tide  being  come  away,  Captain  NichoUs  could  not  weather 
Powerhead, — the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

On  a succeeding  night  it  blew  so  hard,  the  transport  was 


driven  as  far  as  Bellerotten  Island ; and  the  wind  stiU  continu- 
ing high,  the  next  day  Captain  NichoUs  was  obUged  to  bear 
away  for  Waterford.  When  they  came  off  Credenhead,  the 
captain  fired  several  guns  for  a pUot;  but  none  coming  off,  and 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  harbour,  they  brought  the  ship 
up,  though  the  sea  was  very  high.  At  last  a pUot-hoat  came  ; 
off,  and  they  took  an  old  man  out  of  her.  The  boat  went  on 
shore  immediately.  They  went  to  work  to  get  the  anchor,  and 
got  it  just  a-peak,  when  the  vial  broke,  and  she  ran  awayi 
with  all  the  cable  before  they  could  prevent  it;  and  by  the  ■ 
time  they  could  heave  it  again,  and  get  the  ship  under  sail,  it  | 
was  almost  dark.  The  pilot  assured  the  captain,  that  if  he”!;: 
would  foUow  his  directions  he  would  carry  the  ship  in  safety. 
The  captain  ran  under  the  fore-top-sail  treble-reefed,  and  gotaii 
range  of  the  sheet  cable  over-hauled.  They  ran  for  some  time, 
and  could  just  see  the  land. 

Capain  NichoUs  asked  the  pUot  several  times  if  he  should 
bring  the  ship  up ; but  he  said,  “ No,”  till  he  found  the  water 
shoaling  very  fast.  The  captain  then  made  all  clear  to  bring 
up ; but  at  the  same  time  asked  the  pilot  which  was  the  deep- 
est water,  who  confessed  he  did  not  know.  Captain  NichoUs 
then  brought  up,  and  when  day-light  appeared,  to  his  great 
surprise,  he  found  high  rocks  astern  of  him,  and  so  very  near, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  veer'away  a cable.  They  had  let  the  sheet 
anchor  go  in  the  night,  and  as  they  had  wore  away  the  best  bower, 
that  it  might  heat  Ukewise,  it  was  providentiaUy  the  means  of 
their  preservation. 

They  now  got  down  yards  and  top-masts,  hoisted  the  signal 
of  distress,  and  fired  a great  many  guns.  At  last  they  saw  a 
boat  coming  from  the  windward.  As  soon  as  the  boat  came 
near  enough,  they  hove  a rope  to  those  who  were  in  it,  and  wore  r 
the  boat  clear  of  the  counter.  A man  in  the  boat  now  offered  i 
the  captain  to  come  on  board  for  50Z.  to  which  he  readUy  as- ' 
seiited.  Accordingly,  he  came  up  to  the  stern  ladder;  hut  asi 
soon  as  he  found  they  were  so  near  the  rocks,  he  declared  for ; 
all  the  ship  was  worth  he  would  not  stay  on  hoard.  The  cap-  i 
tain  told  liim  he  came  off  as  a pilot  acquainted  with  the  har-  i 
hour,  and  therefore  he  should  stay.  Hereupon  Captain  NichoUs  I 
called  to  the  people  to  hoist  their  sails,  and  immediately  pro-M 
ceded  to  cut  the  boat  adrift.  The  pilot  appeared  in  the  greatest  j ; 
confusion;  hut  the  captain  told  him  it  was  in  vain  to  complain,  ' 
and  that  if  he  thought,  by  cutting  or  slipping  the  cable,  hefcould' 
carry  the  ship  in  a place  of  safety,  he  was  ready  to  do  it.  The:; 
man  assured  the  captain  he  could  not  take  charge  of  the  vessel, | 
nor  could  he  venture  to  carry  her  in,  for  he  was  afraid  she 
would  be  on  shore  and  aU  to  pieces  against  the  rocks  before  she , 
could  veer;  and  if  she  did  veer,  there  had  been  a large  French: 
East  Indiaman  lost  upon  the  bar  which  made  the  channel  very 
narrow,  and  he  did  not  know  the  marks  to  carry  her  clear  of 
the  wreck. 

The  ship  rode  very  hard;  and  it  being  Sunday,  there  was  a 
great  number  of  people  ready  to  plunder  her  should  she  strike.} 
As  slie  pitched  so  much,  the  captain  was  apprehensive  that  at 
low  water  she  would  strike.  There  were  two  English  frigates 
in  the  harbour,  which,  as  soon  as  the  weather  became  more 
moderate,  sent  their  boats  to  assist  them.  The  custom-house 
smack  also  came  to  their  aid,  and  put  his  mate  on  board  as  a 
pilot;  and  being  a man  well  acquainted  with  the  harbour,  he 
confessed  the  vessel  had  been  in  great  danger. 

They  lay  there  three  weeks  before  they  could  get  out  to 
ceed  for  Cork.  They  got  off  Cork  in  the  evening,  and  it  being: 
fine  weather  came  immediately  to  anchor.  On  the  succeeding  ‘ 
morning,  the  York,  with  the  transports,  came  out,  and  put  the  ’J 
soldiers  on  board  the  Duke  William.  ^ ! 

They  sailed  the  day  after,  and  saw  two  ships,  the  America,  of  ‘ 
64  guns,  and  a frigate,  cruising  off  Cape  Clear.  Upon  the 
York’s  making  a signal  for  the  Duke  William  to  come  between  ■ 
them,  they  stood  directly  towards  them;  hut  through  a mistake  ■ 
of  the  helm,  the  York  ran  on  board  the  America,  the  sprit-sail ' 
taking  her  main- shrouds,  and  the  bowsprit  carrying  all  her 
weather-shrouds  away.  Before  she  could  get  clear,  she^  had 
her  main-mast  pulled  away,  with  the  fore-top-mast  and  mizen- 
top-mast,  having  nothing  left  hut  the  fore-sail,  though  the  mo- 
ment before  she  had  three  top-gallant'  sails  set  and  every  stay* 
sail.  The  York  got  a little  damage  in  her  head. 
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I The  Duke  William  having  proceeded  to  Halifax  arrived  there 
fej  and  from  thence  went  to  besiege  Lonisbourg.  After  they 
id  landed  the  troops,  the  transports  and  some  of  the  nien  of 
ar  went  into  Gabours  Bay.  The  crew  of  the  Duke  William 
ing  at  this  time  very  sickly,  Captain  Nicholls  petitioned  Ad- 
iral  Boscawen  to  let  him  hare  a small  peninsula,  to  put  them 
shore,  and  they  would  defend  it,  which  he  granted.  Ac- 
rdingly,  all  the  masters  of  the  transports  armed  themselves 
d people,  and  went  on  shore  together,  where  Captain  J ames 
: ilson  was  appointed  their  general,  C.  Price,  Benj.  Suggel, 

ml.  Henry,  and Nicholls,  captains,  each  having  alieute- 

nt  under  him. 

Captain  Nicholls  having  fixed  upon  a convenient  place  in  the 
, and  for  an  arbour  to  shelter  himself  and  people,  sent  for  a 
; zen  men  and  the  carpenter,  by  whose  labour  a commodious 
, bitation  was  formed,  and  the  sick  speedily  recovered. 


On  the  reduction  of  Louisbourg,  the  island  of  St.  John,  in 
the  entrance  to  the  Gulph  of  St  Lawrence,  fell  by  capitula- 
tion, and  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  sent  to  Old  France.  Lord 
Rollo,  with  a large  party  were  sent  on  board  the  transports 
which  were  ordered  thither  for  that  purpose.  The  transports 
were  nine  in  number,  of  which  the  Duke  William  was  one. 
They  proceeded  under  convoy  of  the  Hind  sloop  of  war.  Cap- 
tain Bond,  but  meeting  with  contrary  winds  and  bad  weather, 
had  a long  passage. 

Having  brought  the  fleet  up  off  a cape  called  St.  Louis, 
nine  leagues  distant  from  the  Gut  of  Canso  ; and  it  blowing 
strong  in  the  night,  the  Duke  William’s  cable  parted.  In  the 
morning  the  man  of  war  made  a signal  to  bear  away  to  the 
Gut  again.  Captain  Nicholls,  however,  resolved  to  stay,  and 
endeavour  to  recover  his  anchor  and  cable.  The  ships  all 
left  the  Duke  William  riding,  and  the  next  day  the  weather 
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LOSS  OP  THE  DUKE  WILLIAM,  TKANSrORT,  IN  1758, 

h me  fine.  They  weighed,  and  dropped  the  ship  at  the 
II  7,  and  unbent  him  ; took  the  buoy-rope  into  the  hawser, 
$ hove  the  anchor  up  ; but  by  the  time  they  got  the  anchor 
^ the  bows,  it  came  on  very  bad  weather  ; wind,  hail,  and 
with  terrible  claps  of  thunder  and  severe  lightning.  A 
winter  s night  was  approaching,  and  as  they  were  oh 
nknown  coast  (for  their  drafts  were  very  erroneous)  their 
ition  was  extremely  unpleasant.  The  fleet  were  much 
id  that  some  misfortune  had  befallen  them,  for  though 
weather  was  very  bad  with  them,  it  was  not  so  severe  as 
the  Duke  William. 

iptain  Bond  in  the  morning  made  a signal  for  all  masters 
ansports,  and  desired  they  would  man  their  boats,  as  he 
ght  he  had  heard  several  guns  fired  in  the  night,  which 
upposed  to  be  signals  of  distress  from,  the  Duke  William, 
, he  apprehended,  was  driven  on  shore,  and  the  crew 


WITH  UPWARDS  OP  300  FRENCH  PRISONERS  ON  BOARD. 


consequently  attacked  by  the  Indians.  Accordingly,  when 
their  boats  were  manned,  they  were  desired  to  row  as  far  as 
it  was  prudent  to  venture.  As  the  weather  was  still  bad,  and 
and  they  could  see  nothing  of  Captain  Nicholl’s  vessel,  they 
returned,  giving  her  up  as  lost. 

In  the  interim,  the  captain  kept  the  ship  under  a pair  of 
courses,  and  in  the  morning  bore  away  ; but  it  coming  on 
very  dark  he  was  obliged  to  lie  to  ; and  as  it  did  not  clear  till 
late  in  the  afternoon,  he  had  a naarow  escape  in  getting  in, 
the  Gut  being  very  narrow,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  trees, 
very  difficult  to  find.  They  shortly  after  sailed  out  of  the 
Gut,  and  got  to  St.  John’s.  In  the  passage.  Captain  S.  Hurry, 
in  the  Yarmouth,  was  run  ashore  by  the  ignorance  of  his  pilot, 
and  was  near  being  lost,  but  fortunately  his  ship  got  off  with- 
out any  damage. 

A large  party  of  soldiers  having  been  ordered  up.  the 
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country  to  bring  the  inhabitants  down  on  board  the  different 
transports,  as  the  Duke  William  was  the  largest  used,  the 
missionary  priest  (who  was  the  head  man  of  the  country), 
^ with  the  principal  inhabitants,  were  ordered  by  Lord  Rollo, 
to  go  to  France  with  Captain  Nicholls.  On  his  arrival,  he 
requested  the  favour,  that  the  people  niight  come  on  board  to 
mass,  and  to  be  married.  Captain  Nicholls  told  him  he  had 
no  objection,  on  condition  that  he  had  a fee  of  every  bride. 
Being  asked  what  he  demanded  as  a fee,  the  captain  replied 
—the  first  kiss  after  she  was  married.  The  priest  being  a 
facetious  man  complied  ; and  they  had  a great  many  marri- 
ages, as  a notion  prevailed  among  the  crew,  that  all  single 
men  would  be  made  soldiers.  , r 

Having  got  a great  abundance  of  stock,  they  all  sailed  from 
St.  John’s  together;  Captain  Wilson,  with  Lord  Rollo,  and 
some  soldiers  on  board,  and  Captain  IVIoore  with  soldiers, 
under  convoy  of  the  Hind.  Captain  Moore’s  vessel  was  lost 
going  through  the  Gut,  by  striking  on  a rock  under  water, 
and  the  soldiers  were  put  on  board  Captain  Wilson,  bound  to 
Louisbourg.  Captain  Moore,  his  son,  mate,  and  carpenter, 
took  their  passage  in  the  Duke  William. 

As  the  wind  was  contrary,  they  lay  in  the  Gut  of  Canso  some 
time.  The  French  used  frequently  to  go  on  shore,  and  remain 
there  all  night,  making  fires  in  the  wood  to  keep  themselves 
warm.  Some  of  them  desired  that  they  might  be  allowed  mus- 
kets to  shoot  game,  as  they  were  not  afraid  of  meeting  with  the 
Indians,  which  Captain  Nicholls  granted.  About  three  hours 
after  they  were  gone,  one  of  them  came  running,  and  begged 
that  the  captain  with  his  people  would  go  immediately  on  board, 
as  they  had  met  with  a party  of  Indians  who  were  coming  down 
to  scalp  them.  Accordingly,  Captain  Nicholls,  with  the  other 
masters  and  sailors,  went  off,  and  had  but  just  got  on  board 
befo^  the  Indians  came  down;  but,  finding  only  Frenchmen, 
they  went  away  directly. 

November  26th,  they  sailed  out  of  the  Bay  of  Canso,  with  a 
strong  gale  at  N.W.,  Captains  Nicholls,  Henry,  Beaton,  Dobson, 
Sugget,  Whitby,  and  Kelgy,  agreed  to  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  France  with  the  people,  and  not  to  go  to  Louisbourg,  as 
it  was  a very  bad  time  of  the  year  to  beat  upon  that  coast.  Cap- 
tain Nicholls  was  appointed  to  lead  the  fleet.  They  took  leave 
of  the  agent  who  was  bound  to  Louisbourg. 

The  third  day  after  they  had  been  at  sea,  it  blew  a storm  in 
the  night,  being  thick  with  sleet,  and  very  dark.  The  trans- 
port parted  company  with  three  ships  of  the  fleet.  The  storm 
still  continuing,  in  a day  or  two  she  parted  with  the  rest.  The 
Duke  William  continued  In  very  good  order,  and  though  the 
sea  ran  mountains  high,  went  over  it  like  a bird,  and  made  no 
water. 

On  the  loth  of  December  they  saw  a sail,  which  proved  to 
be  the  Violet,  Capt.  Sugget.  On  coming  up,  Capt.  Nicholls 
inquired  how  all  on  board  were;  he  replied,  in  a terrible  situ- 
ation, they  had  a great  deal  of  water  in  the  ship,  her  pumps 
were  choked  and  he  was  much  afraid  that  she  would  sink  before 
morning.  Captain  Nicholls  begged  of  him  to  keep  up  his  spirits, 
and  he  would,  if  it  were  possible,  stay  by  him,  and  spare  him  a 
pump,  which  he  got  out  of  the  Parnassus.  He  also  told  him, 
that  as  the  gale  had  lasted  so  long  he  was  in  hopes  that  it  would 
moderate  after  twelve  o’clock;  but,  unfortunately,  it  rather  in- 
creased. 

At  changing  the  watch  at  twelve,  Captain  Nicholls  found 
that  they  went  fast  a-head  of  the  Violet,  and  that,  before  morn- 
ing, if  they  did  not  shorten  sail  they  would  run  her  out  of  sight. 
While  scudding  under  the  fore-sad  and  treble-reefed  main-sail, 
he  consulted  with  Captain  Moore  and  their  mate,  what  was 
best  to  be  done;  and  it  was  unanimously  considered  necessary 
that  the  mam-top-sail  should  be  taken  in,  as  the  only  way  to 
save  their  lives  was  by  keeping  them  company  till  the  weather 
should  moderate.  Accordingly  they  took  in  the  main-top-sail, 
and  got  their  three  pumps  re^y  in  case  of  necessity.  They 
had  forced  the  spare  pump  down  the  after  hatch- way,  and 
shipped  into  an  empty  butt,  of  which  the  French  had  brought 
several  on  board  for  the  purpose  of  washing.  They  aired  them 
witli  spun  vard,  to  bail  in  case  of  need.  They  now  thought 
that  tlie  Violet  gained  on  them;  and  at  four  o’clock,  to  their 
great  satisfaction,  they  saw  her  very  pVinly. 


On  changing  the  watch,  they  found  the  Duke  William  still 
very  tight  and  going  well,  the  carpenter  assuring  the  captain 
there  was  no  water  to  strike  a pump.  Being  very  tired  with 
walking  the  deck  so  long,  Captain  Nicholls  thought  he  might  I 
go  down  and  indulge  himself  with  a pipe  of  tobacco;  he  told  the  i 
mate  to  acquaint  him  immediately  should  there  be  any  altera-  J 
tion.  They  had  driven  the  board  next  the  lower  part  of  the  !l 
pump  to  see  how  much  water  was  in  the  well;  and  every  half  i| 
hour,  when  the  hall  was  struck,  the  carpenter  went  down.  As  .i 
he  had  yet  found  no  water,  Captain  Nicholls  entertained  no  ap-  ji 
prehensions  of  the  safety  of  the  Duke  William;  he  was  only  j 
concerned  at  present  for  the  Violet. 

_ Soon  after  the  captain  had  filled  and  lighted  his  pipe,  while  i 
sitting  in  the  state  room,  he  was  thrown  from  the  chair  by  a 
blow  which  the  ship  received  from  a terrible  sea.  He  sent  the  i 
boy  to  ask  the  mate  (Mr.  Fox)  whether  anything  was  washed  9 
over.  The  mate  sent  word  that  all  was  safe,  and  that  he  saw  j 
the  Violet  coming  up  fast.  . 

Being  still  very  much  fatigued,  the  captain  thought  he  would  i 
try  to  get  a little  sleep  to  refresh  himself;  and  without  pulling  » 
ofl'his  clothes,  he  threw  himself  on  the  side  of  the  bed.  Before  J 
he  had  closed  his  eyes,  Mr.  Fox  came  and  told  him  that  the  j 
carpenter  had  found  the  water  above  the  keelson,  and  that  the  i 
ship  must  certainly  have  sprung  a leak.  The  captain  imnie-  t 
diat^ly  arose  and  took  the  carpenter  with  him  into  the  hold,  t 
and,  to  his  great  surprise  found  the  water  roaring  in  dreadiully!  ti 
On  examination,  he  found  it  was  a butt  started,  and  the  more  I 
they  endeavoured  to  press  anything  to  stop  it,  the  more  the  I 
plank  forsook  the  timber.  They  then  went  on  deck  to  ea- 1 
courage  the  people  at  the  pumps.  Captain  Nicholls  had  made  || 
a mark  with  a piece  of  chalk  to  see  how  the  water  gained  upon  i 
them.  Finding  their  case  desperate,  he  went  to  all  the  French-  1 
men’s  cabins  and  begged  of  .them  to  rise : telling  them,  that  I' 
though  their  lives  were  not  in  danger,  their  help  at  the  pumps  f 
was  highly  essential.  They  immediately  got  up,  and  cheer-  ! 
fully  assisted.  | 

By  this  time  it  was  day-light,,  when,  to  their  great  surprise 
and  concern,  they  saw  tlie  Violet  on  her  broadside,  a little  dis-  t 
tance  from  them;  and  the  fore-yard  broken  in  the  slings,  the  i 
fore-top-sail  set,  and  lier  crew  endeavouring  to  free  her  of  the  jli 
mizen-mast,  as  it  appeared  she  had  just  then  broached  to,  by  li 
the  fore-yards  giving  way.  It  came  on  a most  violent  squall, ei 
for  ten  minutes,  and  when  it  cleared  up,  they  found,  to  tiieir  k 
great  and  deep  concern,  that  the  poor  unfortunate  Violet,  witlij'i 
near  four  hundred  souls,  was  gone  to  the  bottom.  This  fatal’ t: 
disaster  shocked  even  the  stoutest  on  board  the  Duke  William;  ei 
©specially  as  a similar  fate  was  now  threatening  them.  tl 

All  the  tubs  before  mentioned,  were  now  got  together  and  I 
made  gangways,  the  Frenchmen  and  women,  who  behaved  with 
uncommon  resolution,  assisting.  They  then  opened  all  the  ]t 
hatches,  and  as  the  water  flowed  fast  into  the  hold,  they  filled  , 
the  tubs  and  hauled  them  up,  and  turned  them  over  the  comings 
on  the  upper  deck,  which,  with  three  pumps  constantly  at  work,  g 
and  baling  out  of  the  gun-room  scuttle,  must  have"  vented  a n 
large  quantity  of  water.  A seam  would  not  have  hurt  them,l  ( 
but  a butt’s  end  was  more  than  they  could  manage;  however,  fc. 
every  method  was  tried  which  was  thought  of  service.  They  |i 
quilted  the  sprit-sail  with  oakum  and  flax,  with  one  of  the  top- 
gallant-sails in  the  same  manner,  to  see  whether  anything  would  ' 
suck  into  the  leak  to  stop  it,  but  all  in  vain.  ji 

Tliey  continued  in  tiiis  dismal  situation  three  days ; the  ship, 
notwithstanding  their  endeavours,  full  of  water,  and  expecte(^^ 
every  minute  to  sink.  The  captain  had  given  all  the  liquor  jj; 
that  was  left  on  board  to  the  people,  and  all  the  provisions ; the  I 
hold  being  full  of  water,  and  the  ship  swimming  only  by  the  ^ 
decks  being  buoyed  up  with  empty  casks.  it 

About  six  o’clock,  on  the  fourth  morning,  the  peopls  came  h)  i| 
the  cajitain  and  declared  they  had  done  all  in  their  power;  that  j 
the  vessel  was  full  of  water ; and  that  it  was  in  v ain  to  pump  j 
any  more.  The  captain  told  them  he  was  convinced  that  what 
they  said  was  too  true,  and  complimented  them  upon  their  at-  1 
tention  and  exertion.  He  then  acquainted  the  priest  with  their  i 
situation,  assuring  him  that  every  method  for  saving  the  ship 
and  the  lives  of  the  people  had  been  resorted  to  in  vain,  and 
that  they  expected  the  decks  would  blow  uii  every  moment.  : 
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e priest  appeared  confused;  but  immediately  Avent  to  give 
people  absolution ; and  a melancholy  scene  ensued.  Strong, 
irty,  and  healthy,  looking  at  each  other,  with,  tears  in  their 
*s,  bewailing  their  unhappy  condition,  and  preparing  for 
Lth.  „ 

Captain  Nicholls  now  walked  upon  the  deck  with  Captain 
•ore,  desiring  him  to  think,  if  he  could,  of  some  expedient  to 
;rt  their  destruction.  Captain  Moore,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
ifessed  that  he  knew  of  no  method.  Captain  Nicholls  pro- 
ed  hoisting  out  the  boats,  that  in  case  a ship  should  appear, 
y might  save  their  lives,  as  the  gale  was  more  moderate. 
)tain  Moore  thought  it  would  be  impossible,  as  everyone 
lid  endeavour  to  get  into  them.  The  former  captain,  how- 
r,  called  his  mates,  carpenters,  and  men,  and  proposed  getting 
[tr  boats  out,  at  the  same  time  acquainting  them  that  it  was 
ave  if  possible,  every  soul  on  board,  and  that  in  case  any 
son  Avas  to  be  so  rash  as  to  insist  upon  going  into  the  boats, 
des  those  Avho  he  should  think  proper,  he  would  immediately 
ish  such  person.  They  all  solemnly  declared  that  his  corn- 
ids  should  be  as  implicitly  obeyed,  as  if  the  ship  was  in  her 
aer  good  condition.  A rare  instance  of  obedience  and  sub- 
sion! 

'he  captain  then  Avent  and  acquainted  the  head  prisoner 
•m  they  had  on  board,  with  what  they  were  going  to 
mpt.  He  was  a hundred  and  ten  years  old,  was  the  father 
he  whole  island,  and  had  a number  of  children,  grand- 
Iren,  and  other  relations  on  board.  He  assured  the  cap- 
that  he  and  his  felloAv-prisoners  would  assist  him  in  any- 
g he  proposed,  and  the  captain  in  return  assured  them 
he  would  run  the  same  chance  with  them,  and  never 


rt  them, 

lliptain  Nicholls  now  asked  Mr.  Fox  and  the  carpenter  if 

■ Avere  Avilling  to  venture  in  the  long*boat;  they  answered 
^ely  that  they  were;  for  whether  they  died  in  the  vessel 
mile  or  two  farther  was  a matter  of  very  little  consequence; 
as  there  Avas  no  prospect  but  death  if  they  stayed,  they 

Id  Avillingly  make  the  attempt.  The  captain  then  propos- 
) Captain  Moore,  the  carpenter,  and  mate,  their  going 
the  cutter,  which  they  also  agreed  to.  As  the  sea  was 
high  to  lower  the  boats  into  the  water  Avith  the  runners 
tackles,  the  captain  told  them  his  people  should  get  the 
ir  over  the  side,  and  have  a proper  painter  made  fast  to 
lefore  she  dropped  into  the  water ; and  that  they  should 

■ two  axes  to  cut  the  runners  and  tackles  when  they  should 
c the  most  convenient  time.  They  accordingly  got  the 
u over  the  sides;  and  the  ship  lying  pretty  quiet,  they 
he  tackles,  and  she  dropt  into  the  Avater  very  aa^cII,  and  the 
:er  brought  her  up.  They  went  then  to  work  with  the 
boat.  Day-light  now  raised  their  spirits,  and  the  weather 
tolerably  moderate.  The  mate  and  carpenter  cut  the  run- 

and  the  long-boat  fell  into  the  Avater  as  Avell  as  the  cut- 
lad  done;  and  having  a proper  painter  made  fast,  she 
?ht  up  extremely  Avell. 

ere  Avere  people  at  the  fore  and  main-top-mast  heads  to  look 
or  a sail,  Avhen,  to  their  unspeakable  joy,  the  man  at  the 
-top-masthead  cried  out  that  hesawtAvo  ships, right  astern, 
ng  after  them.  Captain  Nicholls  Avent  and  acquainted 
riest  and  old  pritoner  with  the  good  neAvs.  The  latter 
him  in  his  aged  arms  and  cried  for  joy.  The  captain 
ordered  the  ensign  to  be  hoisted  to  the  raain-top-mast 
ids,  and  to  get  the  guns  all  clear  to  fire.  It  Avas  very 
and  the  ships  Avere  not  far  from  tliem  Avhen  they  dis- 
ed  them  first. 

soon  as  they  hoisted  their  signal  of  distress,  they  hoisted 
sh  colours,  and  seemed  to  be  Westindiamen,  of  about  three 
ir  hundred  tons.  They  kept  loading  and  firing  as  fast  as 
)le,  when  they  perceived  that  they  spoke  each  other;  and 
g their  fore-sail  and  top-sails  they  hauled  their  wind  and 
from  them.  Captain  Nicholls,  imagining  that  the  bigness 
vessel,  and  her  having  so  many  men  on  board,  it  being 
ime,  might  occasion  a distrust,  ordered  the  mainmast  to 
t away,  to  undeceive  tlicm.  They  had  people  all  the  time 
e shrouds  to  cut  aAvay  in  case  of  necessity.  One  of  the 
ds,  not  being  properly  cut,  checked  the  mainmast,  and 
lit  hex  up  right  athAvart  tlic  boats.  Captain  Niciiolls  run 


aft  himself  and  cut  both  the  boat’s  painters,  or  else  they  would 
have  been  stove  to  pieces,  and  sunk  immediately.  A dismal 
thing  to  be  obliged  to  cut  aAvay  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
the  means  of  saving  their  lives,  and  afterwards  to  see  the  ships 
basely  desert  them!  Driven  from  the  greatest  joy  to  the  ut- 
most despair,  death  now  appeared  more  dreadful.  They  had 
only  the  fore- sail  hanging  in  the  brails,  and  the  braces  of  both 
preventers  being  rendered  useless  by  the  falling  off  of  the  main- 
mast, and  the  yard  flying  backAvards  and  forAvards  by  the  rol- 
ling of  the  ship,  they  A\^ere  fearful  she  would  overset  entirely. 

They  ran  from  the  boats  till  they  could  but  just  see  them ; and 
finding  that  they  did  not  endeavour  to  join  them,  though  they 
had  each  oars,  fore-mast,  and  fore-sail.  Captain  Nicholls  con- 
sulted with  the  boatswain  on  the  best  measures  to  be  adopted 
in  their  deplorable  situation.  The  captain  thought,  that  at  all 
events,  they  should  bring  the  ship  to,  though  he  confessed  it  a 
terrible  attempt  to  hazard  her  upsetting.  The  boatsAvain 
said  it  appeared  too  hazardous,  as  the  vessel  steered  very  aa'^cII. 
However,  finding  the  men  in  the  boats  did  not  attempt  to  join 
them,  the  captain  called  all  the  jieople  aft,  and  told  them  Ms 
resolution.  They  declared  it  was  desperate,  but  so  was  their 
condition,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  do  AA'hatever  he  thought 
best.  Captain  Moore  disapproved  of  the  measure.  Captain 
Nicholls  then  acquainted  the  priest,  the  old  gentlemen,  and  the 
rest  of  the  people,  with  his  intentions,  and  the  motives  for 
them.  Thev  were  all  pleased  to  say,  let  the  consequence  be  ^ 
Avhat  it  would,  they  should  be  satisfied  that  he  had  acted  for 
the  best,  and  they  Avere  therefore  resigned  to  what  might  hap- 
pen. This  was  a dreadful  crisis;  and  great  AA'^ere  Captain  Ni- 
choU’s  feelings  Avhen  about  doing  that»  which,  though  in  his 
own  judgment,  was  right,  might  be  the  means  of  sending  four 
hundred  persons  to  eternity.  His  resolution,  hoAvever,  did  not 
forsake  him. 

He  persevered,  and  gave  orders  to  bring  the  ship  to.  In  haul- 
ing out  the  mizen,  which  had  been  greatly  chafed,  it  split. 
They  then  got  a new  stay-sail,  and  bent  it  to  bring  her  to, 
which  had  the  desired  effect,  though  it  was  a long  time  before 
this  was  accomplished,  and  they  Avere  once  afraid  that  they 
should  be  obliged  to  cut  away  the  fore-mast,  by  a large  sea 
striking  on  her  starboard  quarter.  The  next  sea  hove  her  to, 
and  she  stayed  very  well.  When  they  saAv,  from  the  yawl, 
that  they  were  lying  to  for  them,  they  shipped  their  fore-mast, 
and  ran  them  on  board.  As  there  Avas  too  much  Avind  and  a 
large  sea,  to  sprit  the  sail,  they  came  on  board,  holding  their 
sheets  in  their  hands.  As  soon  as  she  came.  Captain  Nicholls 
sent  some  men  into  her  to  roAv  and  fetch  the  long  boat.  They 
soon  joined  her,  got  her  foremast  up,  and  set  sail,  as  did  the 
cutter;  and,  to  their  great  joy,  came  safe  to  them. 

Just  as  they  had  joined  them,  the  people  from  the  fore-top- 
mast cried  out,  “A  sail!  a sail!”  The  captain  thought  it 
better  to  let  the  ship  lie  to,  as,  by  seeing  the  mainmast  gone 
they  might  be  certain  they  Avere  in  distress.  It  AAms  hazyAvea- 
ther,  and  they  could  see  at  no  great  distance;  but  the  strange 
ship  was  soon  near  enough  to  see  and  hear  their  guns.  Just 
after  she  had  hoisted  her  colours  (which  were  Danish),  her 
main-top-sail  sheet  gave  way,  AAfliich,  Avhen  Captain  Nicholls 
saw,  he  concluded  that  the  other  captain  was  going  to  clew  his 
main-top-sail  up,  to  pend  him,  and  come  to  their  assistance, 
which  good  news  he  immediately  communicated  to  the  priest 
and  others.  In  transports  of  joy  they  embraced  him,  calling 
him  their  friend  and  preserver.  But,  alas!  poor,  mistaken  men! 
this  momentary  joy  Avas  changed  into  many  hours  of  despond- 
ency by  a second  disappointment;  for,  as  soon  as  the  strange 
captain  had  knotted  or  spliced  his  top-sail  sheet,  he  sheeted  it 
home,  and  hauled  from  them.  This  Avas  about  three  in  the 
afternoon.  Gloomy  despair  then  reigned  in  eA’^ery  countenance, 
and  lamentations  echoed  in  the  air.  Captain  Nicholls  now  wore 
the  ship,  which  she  bore  very  Avell,  and  steered  tolerably  before 
the  Avimi. 

About  half  an  hour  after,  the  old  French  gentleman  came 
to  Captain  Nicholls.  and  affectionately  embracing  liini,  said, 
that  he  and  his  countrymen  requested  that  the  captain  and 
his  people  would  endeavour  to  save  their  own  lives  in  their 
boats,  and  leave  them  to  their  fate,  as  it  Avas  impossible  the 
boats  could  carry  all.  The  captain  replied,  that  there  were 
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no  hopes  of  life  for  any ; as  they  had  all  embarked  in  the  same 
unhappy  voyage,  they  ought  all  to  take  the  same  chance. 
Urged  by  their  further  solicitations,  he  mentioned  their  pro- 
posal to  Captain  Moore  and  his  people,  who  said,  as  nothing 
further  could  be  done,  they  would  comply  with  their  request. 
They  took  leave  of  each  other  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and 
the  captain  requested  his  people  to  keep  the  boats  near  the 
ship,  which  he  was  determined  not  to  quit  himself  until  it 
was  dark.  They  all  assured  him  that  they  would  not  leave  him, 
and  hastened  down  the  stern-ladder.  As  the  boats  ranged  up 
by  the  sea,  under  the  ship’s  counter,  those  that  went  last 
hove  themselves  down,  and  were  caught  by  them  in  the 
boat. 

Captain  Nicholls  had  a little  Norse  boy  on  board,  whom  no 
entreaties  could  prevail  on  to  go  into  the  boat  until  he  did. 
W^hen  it  grew  dark,  the  captain  insisted  upon  his  going,  say- 
ing he  would  follow  him  immediately.  He  got  on  the  stern 
ladder,  when  a Frenchman,  whom  the  fears  of  death  had  in- 
duced to  quit  his  wife  and  children,  unperceived  by  any,  got 
over  the  taflfrail,  and  treading  upon  the  boy’s  fingers,  made  him 
shriek  out.  Imagining  somebody  was  in  danger,  the  captain 
went  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  the  old  Frenchman  follow- 
ing him;  when  the  latter,  perceiving  the  man  and  his  inten- 
tions, called  him  by  his  name,  and  said  he  was  sorry  to  find 
him  so  base  as  to  desert  his  family.  The  man  seemed  ashamed 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  came  over  the  tafFrail  again.  The 
people  in  the  boat  begged  the  captain  to  come  in,  as  the 
blows,  which  she  took  under  the  ship’s  counter,  were  likely 
to  sink  her. 

Seeng  the  priest  lay  his  arms  over  the  rails  in  great  emo- 
tion, with  all  the  apprehensions  of  death  painted  in  his 
countenance,  the  captain  asked  him  if  he  were  willing  to  take 
his  chance  with  him  ? He  replied,  yes,  if  he  had  room  for  him. 
The  captain  told  him  he  had.  Immediately  the  priest  went 
and  gave  his  people  his  benediction  : then , after  saluting  the 
old  gentleman,  he  tucked  up  his  canonical  robes,  and  went 
into  the  boat. 

As  soon  as  the  captain  was  in  the  boat,  he  bade  the  sailors 
cast  them  adrift.  It  was  very  dark  ; they  had  neither  moon 
nor  stars  to  direct  them.  Dreadful  situation  ! twenty-seven 
in  the  long-boat  and  nine  in  the  cutter,  without  victuals  and 
drink,  and  wholly  ignorant  how  far  they  were  from  the  Eng- 
lish coast.  It  began  now  to  blow  very  fresh,  with  sleet  and 
snow,  and  they  agreed  to  keep  as  close  to  the  ship  as  it  was 
possible.  The  people,  from  their  long  exertions  at  the  pumps, 
were  very  much  fatigued  ; and,  after  sitting  awhile  in  the 
wet  and  cold  they  began  to  wish  they  had  stayed  in  the  ship 
and  perished,  as  now  they  might  endure  a lingering  death. 

The  boats  now  began  to  make  water,  and  the  men  being 
so  exhausted,  became  indifferent  of  their  fate,  and  refused 
to  bale  them.  The  captain,  however,  prevailed  upon  them  to 
heave  the  water  out  of  the  long-boat.  Having  a brisk  gale, 
they  had  run  a great  way  from  the  time  they  left  the  unfor- 
tunate ship ; but  at  ten  a.m.  to  their  great  sorrow,  it  fell 
calm,  which  threw  the  people  into  absolute  despair. 
Captain  Nicholls  observed  that  the  water  was  coloured  ; and, 
asking  for  twine,  one  of  the  men  gave  him  a ball  which  he 
had  in  his  pocket.  They  then  knocked  out  the  bolts  of  the 
long-boat,  to  make  a deep  sea  lead  with,  and,  when 
sounded,  to  their  great  joy  they  found  but  forty-five  fathoms 
water. 

The  people  now  began  to  complain  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
when  the  captain  showing,  that  as  they  had  nothing  to  eat  or 
drink  it  was  useless  to  complain.  He  was  certain,  by  their 
soundings,  they  were  near  Scilly,  and  did  not  doubt,  if  it 
cleared  up,  but  they  should  see  land.  He  begged  tliem  tiien  to 
hope  for  the  best,  and  bear  up  with  manly  resolution.  His 
little  Norse  boy  (who  always  kepf  close  to  the  captain)  now 
told  him  that  he  had  got  some  bread  in  the  bosom  of^his  shirt; 
but  when  he  took  it  out  it  was  like  baker’s  dough.  It  was 
notwithstanding  very  acceptable,  being  about  four  pounds. 
The  captain  put  it  into  his  hat,  and  distributed  it  equally,  cal- 
ling the  yawl  to  have  their  share.  This,  instead  of  being  a 
relief,  increased  their  troubles;  for,  having  been  so  wet  and 
clammy,  it  hung  to  the  roofs  of  their  mouths,  and  they  had 
nothing  to  wash  it  down.  Mr.  Fox  had  some  allspice,  which 


was  of  very  little  service.  One  of  the  sailors  having  a petv- 
ter  spoon,  they  cut  it  into  junks,  and  by  forcing  tliem  dowon 
their  throats,  created  a saliva,  and  by  that  means  they  sv/al-1 
lowed  it.  j 

A light  breeze  sprung  up  about  noon  at  S.W.  By  the  boatfl 
being  foul  of  the  main-mast,  &c.,  the  oars  were  all  washed  out,H 
except  two  in  each  boat.  The  captain,  hearing  a noise  amongij 
the  crew,  inquired  the  reason;  and  having  been  informed  thall 
two  sailors  were  disputing  about  a couple  of  blankets,  whichi 
one  of  them  had  brought  from  the  ship,  he  observed  that  thej 
present  was  no  time  for  contentions,  and  ordered  the  blankets  I 
to  be  thrown  overboard.  On  recollection,  however,  he  desired 
them  to  be  brought  to  him,  as  he  would  convert  them  to  a pur- 
pose that  would  be  serviceable  to  all.  On  asking  for  a needle' 
and  twine,  which  he  was  presently  furnished  with,  he  told' 
them  that  he  designed  to  make  a main-sail  of  them,  and  re- 
quested the  mate  to  take  the  remainder  of  the  painter  and 
unlay  it;  as,  it  being  a three-strand  rope,  it  would  make  thera 
shrouds  and  a stay.  They  erected  one  oar  for  a main-mast; 
and  the  other  they  broke  to  the  breadth  of  the  blankets,  an^ 
made  a yard  of.  The  people  in  the  cutter  seeing  what  them 
had  done,  and  having  a hammock  with  them,  made  a mainsaill 
of  that.  ft 

At  four  p.  m.  it  cleared  up,  and  they  perceived  a brig  about  * 
two  miles  from  tliem.  Captain  Nicholls  now  ordered  the  cuti^ 
ter  to  give  chase,  and  let  them  know  their  distress;  for  being^ 
lighter  than  the  long-boat,  he  thought  that  she  would  soon  : 
overtake  them.  The  brig  seeing  them  alter  their  course,  stoo<i' ' 
from  them  directly.  In  consequence  of  their  strange  appear- a 
ance,  and  it  being  war  time,  she  probably  took  them  for  one  ot 
the  lugg-sail  boats,  which  the  French  privateers  used  to  fre-  i 
quent  the  lands  off  Scilly  with.  The  cutter,  however,  gained^  i 
on  tlie  brig  very  fast,  but,  to  the  great  mortification  of  those  ir 
the  long-boat,  by  the  time  they  supposed  her  mid- way,  a very  |i 
thick  fog  came  on,  and  they  saw  neither  the  brig  nor  the  cutter 
anymore.  H 

Night  now  coming  on,  and  it  being  still  very  foggy,  the  peo-  |e 
pie,  almost  dead  for  want  of  sleep,  reposed  themselves,  sitting, ; it 
half  way  in  water,  for  it  was  impossible  for  so  many  to  find'fc 
seats.  Captain  Nicholls,  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  his  ta 
people,  endeavoured  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  though  this  was  the  a 
fifth  night  that  he  had  taken  no  rest.  About  eleven  it  cleared  ik 
up.  The  captain  thought  he  saw  land.  Everybody  was  asleep ] lo 
but  the  man  at  the  helm  and  himself.  The  captain,  however,'  y 
was  determined  not  to  call  out  “ land”  till  assured  it  was  so.!  i 
Again  he  thought  he  saw  land.  The  man  at  the  helm  had  by^ 
this  time  dropped  asleep,  and  Captain  Nicholls  took  the  tiller.irs 
After  some  time,  he  awoke  Captain  Moore,  and  told  him  that . 
lie  thought  he  saw  land : but  Captain  Moore  only  answered  in 
a tone  of  despondency,  that  they  should  never  more  see  land, 
and  dropped  asleep  again.  Captain  Nicholls  then  awoke  Mr. 
Fox,  who  had  had  a good  sleep,  and  seemed  quite  refreshed. 
Ml*.  Fox  immediately  cried  out  that  they  were  near  land,  and . 
close  in  with  the  breakers.  Thus  it  was  fortunate  that  Mr,  |Jil 
Fox  was  awake;  for  in  all  probability  they  would  all  have  pe-li 
rished  by  running  on  the  breakers,  as  Captain  Nicholls  wasS 
totally  unacquainted  with  them.  At  the  word  “ land!”  every- jji 
one  awoke,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  they  cleared  the  rocks.  ?! 

At  first  they  could  not  distinguish  what  part  of  the  English  i 
coast  it  was ; but  it  clearing  more  and  more  every  moment,  r 
Captain  Nicholls  looked  under  the  lee-leche  of  the  blanket  | 
main-sail  and  discovered  St.  Michael’s  Mount  in  Mount’s  Bay.M; 
Tlie  boat  woidd  not  fetch  the  land  near  Penzance;  and  as  they| 
had  no  oars,  it  was  determined  not  to  endeavour  to  run  roundi 
the  Lizard,  but  for  Falmouth;  and  wherever  she  would  chance  | 
to  fetch,  to  run  her  boldly  on  shore.  It  was  a fine  night;  and| 
after  they  got  round  the  point,  they  found  the  water  veryjj 
smooth.  They  kept  the  boat  close  to  the  wind,  and  fetched  | 
between  Penzance  and  the  Mount.  The  joy  in  finding  them- « 
selves  in  such  a happy  condition  is  not  to  be  described;  it  gave« 
them  new  life  and  strength.  The  people  forward  called  out  j 
that  there  were  two  rocks  a-head.  Captain  Nicholls  jumped;] 
up  and  carried  the  boat  between  them,  without  ever  touch- 
ing ground.  In  a little  time  after  she  ran  ashore  on  a sandy 
beach. 
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lie  sailors  immediately  jumped  into  the  w?„ter,  and  carried 
tain  Nicholls  and  the  priest  ashore.  They  left  the  boat  as 
was  making  the  best  of  their  way  to  Penzance.  Some  of 
people,  with  sleeping  half  way  in  the  water,  by  which  they 
j wet  from  head  to  foot,  found  themselves  so  benumbed, 
they  Avith  difficulty  went  along. 

n their  road,  as  they  marched  to  Penzance,  they  fell  in  with 
i^er  of  fresh  water,  of  which  they  drank  heartily,  and  were 
eby  greatly  revived.  They  got  into  town  about  three 
ick  in  the  morning,  and  seeing  a light  in  a tavern,  made  up 
. Having  been  market-day,  the  people  to  the  inn  were  all 
j to  bed,  but  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  up.  She  was 
ibly  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  strangers,  and  indeed  their 
king  appearance,  together  with  the  unseasonable  hour  of 
p visit,  were  sufficient  cause  for  apprehension.  On  hearing 
r story,  the  master  of  the  inn  got  up  and  called  his  ser- 
;s,  who  soon  got  for  them  what  provision  the  house  af- 
ed.  After  drying  and  refreshing  themsehms,  as  many  as 
d find  beds  went  to  them,  and  the  rest  slept  on  the  floor  by 
fire-side. 

he  next  day  Captain  Nicholls  went,  with  the  priest,  to  the 
or  of  the  town,  to  make  a protest  before  a notary,  in  order 
et  credit  for  the  people  as  well  as  for  himself,  who  were  in 
t of  every  necessary.  Having  been  referred  to  a Mr. 
rles  Langford,  a merchant,  the  captain  went  to  him.  This 
deman  received  Captain  Nicholls  very  politely,  and  asked 
to  breakfast  with  him,  which  the  captain  declined,  saying, 
pished  to  breakfast  with  his  people  at  the  inn.  The  cap- 
then  requested  that  he  would  furnish  him  with  credit;  but 
Langford  declined  complying  with  his  request,  as  the  cap- 
was  an  entire  stranger  to  him,  and  he  had  already  siif- 
d from  having  been  lately  imposed  upon, 
aptain  NichoUs  finding  that  the  master  of  the  inn  refused 
credit,  applied  again  to  Mr.  Langford  for  some  money  on 
ring,  watch,  buckles,  &c.  ; but  as  he  was  going  to  take  his 
ides  out  of  his  shoes,  Mr  Langford  perceiving  his  tears,  and 
jving  him,  he  said,  an  honest  man,  told  him  he  should  have 
t credit  he  pleased.  He  then  gave  him  the  money  he  re- 
ed without  any  deposit. 

uring  this,  the  second  mate,  and  eight  men  from  the  cut- 
arrived.  They  informed  Captain  Nicholls,  that  in  conse- 
ice  of  the  fog  they  could  not  come  up  with  the  brig;  that, 
[1  it  cleared  they  saw  the  Land’s  End  and  got  on  shore. 
•j  had  left  the  cutter  as  nobody  would  buy  her,  and  had 
ired  the  way  to  Penzance,  where,  as  they  were  in  great 
ess,  they  were  happy  in  having  met  their  fellow-suf- 
•s. 

iptain  Nicholls  went  to  the  inn,  paid  what  was  owing,  and 
their  unkindness,  went  to  another  house  to  breakfast, 
r this  he  got  what  necessaries  the  people  wanted.  They 
ed  a day  longer  at  Penzance  in  order  to  rest  themselves. 

captain  then  having  provided  a carriage  for  himself, 
.ain  Moore  and  officers  set  out  for  Exeter.  The  rest  of  the 
I le,  who  had  procured  a pass  of  the  mayor,  walked.  At 
er.  Captain  Nicholls  was  entertained  by  a worthy  friend  of 
Samuel  Killet,  Esq.,  collector  of  the  customs,  who  sincerely 
)athised  with  him  on  account  of  his  misfortune,  and  the 
of  the  Duke  William,  with  360  souls.  Mr.  Ivillet  provided 
ise,  a good  supper,  and  beds,  for  them  at  his  own  expense. 
' stayed  in  Exeter  two  days,  and  then  set  out  for  London, 
hat  is  very  remarkable,  when  Captain  Nicholls  and  his 
y left  the  Duke  William  in  distress,  there  was  a small 
I boat  on  board;  and  just  before  she  went  down,  four 
' chmen  threw  her,  with  two  small  paddles,  overboard,  and 
i to  her.  They  got  into  Falmouth  soon  after  Captain 
Dlla  landed.  They  were  no  seamen,  nor  had  ever  seen  the 
,sh  coast,  so  that  thcir’s,  like  that  of  the  long-boat  and 
r,  was  a most  miraculous  escape.  The  Duke  William 
rding  to  their  report)  swam  till  it  fell  calm,  and  as  she 
down  her  decks  blew  up.  The  noise  was  like  the  explo- 
)f  a gun,  or  a loud  clap  of  thunder.  The  Frenchmen  had 
ist  left  her  when  she  was  seen  no  more. 


LOSS  OF  THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  STEAMER 

PAPIN. 

The  French  Government  has  just  received  intelligence  ot 
the  loss  of  the  Papin  steamer.  The  following  are  the  details  of 
that  melancholy  event  as  published  by  the  Moniteun — “ The 
Papin  left  Cadiz  at  2 o’clock,  p.m.  on  December  5, 1845,  and 
was  bound  for  Senegal.  The  weather  was  fine  during  the  whole 
afternoon  of  the  5th,  and  the  morning  of  the  following  day, 
but  towards  night  it  began  to  blow  hard  from  the  south-west. 
At  11  o’clock  at  night  on  the  6th,  the  vessel  grounded  on  a 
sand-bank,  nine  miles  to  the  north  of  Mogadore,  and  about 
three  cables’  length  from  the  mainland.  The  order  to  ‘ back’ 
could  not  be  executed,  as  the  paddles  had  already  become 
choked  by  the  sand.  For  three  hours  the  vessel  withstood 
the  violent  shocks  of  the  waves,  the  sea  running  high  at  the 
time,  without  any  very  visible  damage,  but  she  then  began  to 
fill,  and  at  4 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  she  was  quite 
full,  and  the  sea  dashing  over  her  deck.  At  5 o’clock  the 
chimney  fell,  and  killed  several  persons.  At  half. past  5 a.m., 
M.  Marey  Monge,  the  French  Consul  at  Mogadore,  was 
washed  overboard  by  a wave,  and  instantly  disappeared.  A 
few  moments  afterwards  M.  Dieul,  second  lieutenant  on 
board,  met  with  the  same  fate.  Several  persons  then  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea  to  lay  hold  of  the  spars,  &c.,  which 
were  constantly  being  washed  from  the  wreck,  or  to  try  and 
gain  the  shore  by  swimming.  The  greater  part  of  them  sank 
to  rise  no  more.  Some  few,  after  the  most  desperate  efforts, 
reached  Azimour,  a village  three  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
scene  of  the  wreck.  They  fell  in  with  some  Moors,  who  in- 
stantly came  to  their  relief ; one  of  them  gave  his  burnous 
(cloak)  to  M.  Du  Bourdieu,  commissary  at  Goree,  and  who 
had  embarked  as  a passenger  on  board  the  Papin.  Some  ca- 
mels, laden  with  brambles,  having  ai’rived,  the  Arabs  in- 
stantly kindled  a fire  to  warm  the  unfortunate  shipwrecked 
passengers.  At  11  a.m.,  the  persons  who  had  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  shore  amounted  to  30.  The  mainmast,  which 
had  continued  standing  until  that  time,  although  the  Papin 
was  divided  in  two,  fell,  and  in  its  descent,  either  crushed 
to  death  or  carried  overboard  not  less  than  30  persons.  About 
this  time  Messrs.  Douesnard,  Mirabeau,  Desforges,  Natalani., 
and  Royot,  who  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  beach,  got 
into  the  life-boat,  which  had  been  washed  on  shore,  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  to  the  vessel  and  saving  such  persons  as 
might  be  still  alive;  but  they  were  unable  to  make  head 
against  the  waves,  and  were  again  cast  upon  the  shore.  Mr. 
Redman,  the  English  Consul  at  Mogadore,  together  with  the 
French  Consul  in  that  place,  who  had  started  that  same 
morning  for  Rabat,  hearing  that  a vessel  was  wrecked  upon 
the  coast,  instantly  repaired  to  the  scene  of  distress.  Mr. 
Redman  having  attended  to  the  immediate  necessities  of  the 
passengers  on  shore,  exerted  his  influence  with  the  Arabs  to 
induce  them  to  go  to  the  vessel,  and  bring  away  the  unfor- 
tunate persons  who  still  remained  on  board.  The  Arabs  dis- 
played, upon  this  occasion,  as  much  courage  as  humanity. 
In  less  than  two  hours  they  succeeded  in  bringing  off  44  per- 
sons, carrying  them  upon  their  shoulders,  and  swimming 
with  them  through  a very  heavy  sea.  After  being  assured 
that  no  other  persons  remained  on  board  the  vessel,  and  hav- 
ing interred  eight  bodies  which  had  been  washed  on  shore, 
Mr.  Redman  conducted  the  sufferers  to  Mazagran,  where 
every  attention  was  paid  to  their  wants  by  him  and  his  three 
brothers.  Letters  received  from  Mazagran,”  says  the  Moni~ 
teur,  “ speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Red- 
man. It  is  certain  that  the  44  persons  who  remained 
on  board  the  vessel  are  indebted  to  him  for  their  safety. 
When  intelligence  of  the  shipwreck  reached  Gibralter,  Sir 
Frederick  Nicholson,  who  commands  the  naval  forces  there, 
instantly  wrote  to  our  Consul,  offering  to  despatch  the  En- 
glish steamer  Flamer,  to  render  the  necessary  succour.  The 
Flamer  accordingly  sailed  shortly  afterwards.  Mr.  Redman 
placed  a guard  of  30  men  to  save  as  much  of  the  cargo  of  the 
unfortunate  vessel  as  possible.  Of  151  persons  on  board  the 
Papin,  76  only  remain  to  tell  the  tale.” 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


OUR  CAPTAIN. 


BY  HAEE.Y  BLUFF. 


The  clouds  fly  fast,  we  shall  hare  a rough  night  of  it, 
said  a fine  old  sailor,  as  he  paced  the  deck  of  H.  M.  S.  Neptune, 
which  was  bounding  from  the  stirring  breeze,  like  a horse  of 
the  blood. 

“ A true  prophecy,  that  of  yours,  old  Rum-puncheon,”  said 
the  captain,  who  heard  the  remark. 

He  had  derived  this  appellation  from  his  having  made  an  ob- 
servation in  the  midshipman’s  berth,  when  some  young  swells, 
just  taken  from  school,  (where  the  only  liquid  which  passed 
their  lips  was  “ sky-blue”),  were  bragging  of  the  grog  each 
had  severally  swallowed. 

“ Here  comes  one  that  knows  the  taste,”  cried  one,  as  the  old 
veteran  entered. 

“I  believe  ye,”  retorted  the  old  chap;  “I’ve  drank  enough 
rum  to  swim  a seventy-four.”  From  this  arose  his  title  of 
“ Rum-puncheon,”  a name  that  lasted  long  after  his  requiem 
had  been  sung. 

“ Call  up  the  men  to  furl  sails;  this  wind  in  an  hour  would 
tear  the  strongest  canvass  to  ribands,”  said  the  captain,  as  he 
descended  to  his  cabm. 

“ There  goes  as  brave  and  noble  a heart  as  ever  had  life  in,” 
said  the  old  sailor,  following  with  an  eye  (as  his  commander 
took  his  departure)  in  which  deep  respect  for  the  station  he 
held,  and  a sincere  esteem  for  his  person,  were  pretty  equally 
mixed. 

“You  are  right,  messmate,”  chimed  in  another,  “if  our  navy 
was  filled  with  hearts  like  his,  a mutineer  would  be  unknown, 
except  by  name.” 

There  were  a whole  host  of  such  like  speeches  uttered,  each 
teeming  with  an  eulogy  on  their  commander,  whose  bravery 
and  firmness  in  the  hour  of  danger,  was  only  equalled  by  his 
consideration  and  kindness  towards  his  men. 

“His  has  been  a life  full  of  bitter  trials  and  adversities.  For 
weeks,  under  the  burning  sun  of  the  tropics,  the  only  inhabi- 
tant of  a bark,  whose  timbers  creaked  and  yawned  with  the 
slightest  strain.” 

“Here’s  old  Rum-puncheon  inclined  for  a yarn,”  said  a ju- 
nior lieutenant;  “ get  your  jawing-tackle  in  readiness,  old  fel- 
low ; think  of  nothing  but  facts — stow  all  lies ; roll  your  quid 
to  the  other  side,  or  take  a fresh  cargo ; spit,  and  then  heave 
ahoy  ‘ with  a will.  Hand  Mr.  Midshipman — what  the  devil’s 
his  name?”  he  inquired  of  a brother  officer.  “ Oh,  Waters, 
hand  Mr.  Midshipman  Waters  the  grog,  you  young  bastard; 
and  as  we  all  appreciate  the  liquor  of  a Rum-punckeon  in  pre- 
ference to  Waters,  put  as  little  of  the  latter  in  as  possible. 
Bear  a hand,  you  lubber!” 

“ I came  from  the  water,”  said  the  old  tar.  “ I’ve  always 
lived  on  the  water,”  he  continued. 

“ Well,  here’s  wishing  you  may  never  die  by  it  then,”  inter- 
rupted the  lieutenant.  “We  shall  have  water  enough,  by-and- 
bye,  to  conclude  the  tale,  without  your  commencing  with  it,” 
looking  upwards,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  dark,  lowering  sky. 
“ Come,  go  a-head!” 

“ Well,  gentlemen.  I’ll  give  you  the  tale  as  I heard  it  from 
the  . captain’s  own  lips,  which  I think  is  as  good  a voucher  for 
its  accuracy  and  truth  as  you  need  wish  for.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1820,  he  embarked  with  his  uncle,  who  was 
both  captain  and  owner,  on  board  the  ship  Vesuvius,  of  600 
tons,  on  a voyage  to  Calcutta.  His  uncle  was  a stern  man;  one 
who  punished  the  slightest  deviation  from  rectitude  with  the 
cat.  The  first  lieutenant  was  passionate  and  haughty.  They 
had  not  been  many  days  at  sea,  before  a quarrel  arose  between 
them.  Day  after  day  brought  a repetition  of  this.  Our  cap- 
tain, who  was  then  a youth,  noticed  with  fear  these  events,  for 
he  knew  of  the  lieutenant’s  revengeful  temper,  and  had  heard 
sullen  whisperings  among  the  men,  at  the  tyranny  exercised 
to wardSi  them  by  the  captain;  and  the  lieutenant  made  oath 
that  either  the  captain  or  him  should  never  see  land  again. 
This  went  on.  One  night  our  captain  heard  the  tramping  of 
feet  over  head,  and  the  heavy  fall  of  a body  on  the  deck.  It 
partially  awoke  him  from  his  sleep,  but  the  fatigue  he  had  un- 
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dergone  the  day  previous,  caused  his  heavy  eyelids  to  close, 
and  he  was  soon  again  in  a state  of  peace  and  forgetfulness.! 
It  was  broad  daylight  before  he  awoke,  and  then  he  dressed 
and  hastened  on  deck.  God,  what  a sight ! His  poor  uncle  lay 
there,  dead — his  body  inhumanly  mangled  by  iiis  blood-thirsty, 
savage  murderers.  One  shriek  for  help,  and  there  he  fell,  sense- 
less on  his  body.  At  last  he  awoke  to  the  dreadful  knowledge 
that  all  the  crew  had  left  the  ship,  and  that  he  and  his  ill-fated 
uncle  were  the  only  tenants  of  that  doomed  bark,  the  crew 
having  taken  all  the  provisions  and  the  boats  to  an  adjacent 
island.  With  many  a prayer,  and  a heart  almost  bursu 
ing  with  grief,  our  captain  committed  the  body  of  hil 
uncle  to  the  sea.  He  had  a hard  struggle  to  do  that.  For  many 
a day,  to  gaze  upon  the  loved  face  of  him  who  had  been  so 
cruelly  murdered,  was  his  only  employment.  At  last,  decay 
and  putrescence  began  their  hideous  work,  till  the  very  air  was, 
tainted.  The  body  fell  with  a splash,  and  sunk.  Now,  thoughts 
of  the  future  filled  his  mind  with  dread  forebodings.  He  searched 
for  food : a few  biscuits,  thrown  on  one  side,  as  unfit  for  eating, 
and  a small  cask  of  water,  was  all  they  had  left.  But  he 
thanked  Heaven  fervently  for  this,  in  hopes  it  would  last  ont^ 
until  some  friendly  ship  or  port  greeted  Ms  sight.  On  flew  the 
ship,  impelled  by  the  fierce  roaring  wind.  The  top-mast  hent, 
cracked,  and  at  length,  fell;  still  on  was  the  fated  vessel  urged  f 
— nn!  on!  Ono  dark  nierht.  when  the  onlv  lisrht  in  Heaven’s;' 
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on!  on!  One  dark  night,  when  the  only  light  in  Heaven’s 
dark  vault  was  the  lightning’s  blue  and  vivid  flash,  the  vessel! 
was  dashed  against  a sunken  rock,  and  the  timbers  of  the  once 
bonny  ship  lay  scattered  around.  To  one  of  these  our  captain'! 
clung  for  life.  Day  came,  but  no  hope — none!  The  only  refuge 
from  this  misery,  was  the  grave  that  yawned  about  him;  and 
yet,  how  he  feared  it!  At  length,  his  brain  grew  dizzy,  his 
sight — his  strength  failed:  then  came,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the 
succouring  hand.  A boat  was  lowered  from  a ship  driven  from 
her  course  by  the  storm,  and  our  captain  was  savei>.  Ere 
long,  he  again  trod  the  shores  of  England — dear  old  England! 
and  was  pressed  to  the  overjoyed  hearts  of  his  parents,  from 
Avhom,  when  his  tale  was  told,  many  a tear  trickled  at  the  fate  ' 
of  their  poor  brother.  I was  in  England,  some  few  years  after,, 
and  received  an  invitation  to  a party.  Our  captain  was  paying 
his  addresses  to  the  young  lady  of  the  house,  an  only  daughter, 
and  exceedingly  rich.  She  was  very  beautiful,  and  when  our 
captain  stood  by  her  side,  with  the  flush  of  youth  on  his  clieelt,' 
and  the  pride  of  manhood  flashing  in  his  dark  eye,  they  lookedj 
well  worthy  of  each  other.  The  dance  was  ended,  and  I found 
myself  very  soon  at  the  bottom  of  a bottle  of  champagne,!  J 
which  one  of  the  attendant  sprites,  with  a powdered  pate  and| 
spicy-looking  jacket,  had  very  accommodatingly  placed  near 
me.  At  this  moment  our  captain  and  his  lady  passed  by.  ‘ I 
have  yet  one  more  honour  to  confer,’  she  said,  in  her  soft 
sweet  voice;  ‘and  that  is  to  introduce  you  to  a relative  of 
mine,  whom  from  being  also  a naval  officer,  will,  I flatter  ray- 
self,  become  a chosen  friend.  Allow  me  to  introduce — ’ and 
she  tapped  a tall,  dark-complexioned  man  on  the  shoulder,  who 
turned  at  the  instant;  but  before  she  could  finish  the  sentence, 
our  captain  sprang  upon  him,  and  seized  him  by  the  throat. 
All  was  confusion.  I sprang  up  with  the  empty  bottle  in  ray  * 
hand,  as  the  villain  drew  a pistol  from  his  coat,  which  I struck | 
down,  and  the  bullet  was  buried  in  the  floor.  My  blood  was  up, 
and  to  guard  against  further  treachery,  I seized  his  arms  he- 1 
hind  him.  Our  host  now  came  up,  ‘ What  means  this  outrage 

sirrah  V he  asked  of  our  captain,  in  a voice  quivering  with® 
indignation.  ‘ I charge  this  man  with  mutiny  and  murder  I 
he  exclaimed;  a dozen  voices  re-echoed  the  charge,  and  the 
young  lady  uttering  a loud  shriek,  fell  senseless.  In  another^j 
minute  he  was  in  custody.”  || 

“ Our  time,  and  by  Jove!  the  wind’s  up  tou,’Mnterrupted  n 
the  lieutenant ; ‘‘spin  away  old  tar, quick  !”  , , ^ 

“Fie  was  tried  and  hanged,”  “shortly  after  I left  England.! 
The  next  time  I saw  our  captain,  was  ten  years  after,  'twM  : 
at  the  same  house,  and  the  same  lady  was  hanging  upon  his  << 
arm,  while  a fine  handsome  boy,  and  a fair  blue-eyed  gin  ‘ 
called  him  ‘ I’ather.’ — God  bless  him  and  his,  say  I !” 

“ Amen  !”  cried  the  lieutenant  heartily. 

“ Pipe  for  the  watch,  bo’swain,  ours  is  up.” 
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LOSS  OF  FOUR  BRITISH  SHIPS,  BY  FIRE. 

s’TELLiGEiscE  has  been  received  at  Lloyd’s  of  the  destruc- 
of  four  English  ships  by  fire,  the  losses  by  which,  are 
d to  be  very  considerable.  The  following  are  the  par- 
ars  received.  The  vessels  are  the  Achilles,  Captain 
npson,  master,  from  Leith,  bound  to  Calcutta;  the 
'foyle,  from  the  Clyde,  of  417  tons  burthen.  The  Abeona, 
0 tons  burthen,  from  New  Ross,  bound  for  Waterford, 
the  Harlequin  treasure  Schooner,  belonging  to  Calcutta, 
loss  of  the  first-named  ship,  the  Achilles,  which  was 
;ered  by  the  Royal  Navigation  Company  for  the  convey- 
of  coals,  to  the  Company’s  depot  at  Calcutta,  took  place 
e morning  of  the  16th  Sept.,  1845.  . While  the  vessel  was 
in  Simon’s  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  waiting  favourable 
s,  a quantity  of  smoke  was  discovered  issuing  into  the 
, through  the  bulkhead,  from  among  the  coals.  Directly 
ilarm  was  raised,  the  hatchways  were  removed,  and  the 
set  about  throwing  the  cargo  overboard,  in  order  to  get 
iC  fire,  which  they  supposed  existed  about  the  centre. 
2ver,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  smoke  and  heat 
ne  so  powerful,  that  the  men  were  forced  to  desist,  and 
tually  flames  burst  forth  with  great  violence.  As  soon 
e news  of  the  outbreak  of  the  fire  reached  on  board 
S.  Winchester,  which  was  also  lying  in  the  Bay,  the 
it  Commander  sent  off  all  possible  assistance  to  the 
les,  and  one  or  two  other  ships  also  sent  off  other  aid. 
wo  hours  water  was  poured  on  the  burning  cargo  in 
quantities,  which,  not  having  effect,  and  the  destruction 
! vessel  appearing  inevitable,  orders  were  given  to  scuttle 
;he  ship  being  hauled  close  to  the  shore,  unfortunately 
ccupied  much  time,  and  before  it  could  be  accomplished 
ull  was  on  fire  in  every  part.  At  the  time  of  her  going 
, the  decks  seemed  burned  through,  and  part  of  her 
was  destroyed.  Attempts  were  to  be  made  to  raise  the 
:,  but  they  had  not  taken  place  at  the  time  the  above 
ulars  were  written.  The  ship  was  insurer  at  Leith, 
urning  of  the  Aberfoyle,  which  was  nearly  anew  vessel, 
g been  built  only  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  occurred 
i night  of  the  loth  of  October,  while  at  Bombay.  She 
ccording  to  the  letters  received,  taken  in  her  cargo,  and 
have  sailed  in  a few  days,  when  on  the  15th  she  was 
to  be  on  fire,  which  was  not  extinguished  until  the  same 
|;as  taken  as  in  that  of  the  Achilles,  scuttling  her.  It 
ected  she  is  a wreck.  Suspicions  are  entertained  that 
as  wilfully  fired.  The  third  loss  by  fire,  namely,  that 
Harlequin,  took  place  on  the  29th  of  September,  in  the 
1 Seas,  at  a place  called  the  Hooghley.  The  vessel  had 
ard  100,000^  rupees,  which  unfortunately  went  down 
ler,  and  she  is  expected  to  be  , a total  loss.  The  remain- 
ss,  that  of  the  Abeona,  of  New  Ross,  happened  while 
passage  from  that  port  to  Waterford,  with  a cargo  of 
r.  The  ship  was  totally  destroyed,  and  her  crew  were 
by  another  vessel,  which  has  since  landed  them  at 
3ool. 


ANECDOTE  OF  A SAILOR. 
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British  sailor,  who  had  both  his  legs  shot  off'  while  the 
ve  lay  under  the  fire  of  the  batteries  at  Cherbourg,  in 
was  carried  to  the  cockpit.  Waiting  for  his  turn  to  be 
d,  he  heard  the  cheers  of  the  crew  on  deck,  and  eagurly 
ded  -what  they  meant.  lie  was  told  tliat  the  ship  was 
shore,  and  would  soon  be  clear  of  the  forts, 
len  d— n the  legs!”  exclaimed  the  poor  fellow,  and  taking 
ife  from  liis  pocket,  he  cut  the  remaining  muscles  wliicli 
ed  them  to  him,  and  joined  in  cheers  with  the  rest  of 
Tirades.  When  the  ship  was  taken,  he  was  placed  in  a 
0 be  conveyed  to  the  hospital  ; but,  determined  not  to 
2 the  loss  of  liberty,  he  slacked  his  tourniquets,  and  bled 
th. 


A SMUGGLER’S  ADVENTURES. 

Is  September  I went  to  sea  with  some  friends  to  take  up 
some  kegs  which  we  had  sunk;  and  it  being  night,  a preven- 
tive boat  come  close  up  to  us  before  we  savr  her.  One  of  the 
men  then  laid  hold  of  the  out-rigger,  but  by  a sudden  jerk  I 
shook  his  hand  off*  from  it,  and  put  our  boat  out  of  their  grasp. 
Having  no  sail,  they  were  obliged  to  take  to  their  oars;  they 
then  chased  and  fired  at  us,  but  a fine  breeze  springing  up,  the 
longer  they  pursued  the  more  we  left  them  astern.  Finding 
their  efforts  useless,  they  gave  up  the  chase,  and  we  got  safe  on 
shore. 

In  the  month  of  November  I had  a boat  Avhich  came  home, 
and  having  sunk  her  goods,  was  driven  on  shore;  and  just  after 
this  misfortune  took  place,  another  boat  which  belonged  to  me 
was  stranded  on  Stapen  sands,  where  she  was  dashed  to  pieces, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  became  the  prey  of  the  inha- 
bitants. In  the  same  month  I went  to  Weymouth,  and  took  all 
the  money  I could  collect,  and  paid  to  my  merchants.  While 
I was  there,  the  Lyme  packet,  bound  for  Guernsey,  with  pas- 
sengers, drove  in,  in  consequence  of  a gale  of  wind;  and  the 
captain  getting  drunk  on  Saturday,  which  was  the  day  on 
which  he  had  appointed  to  sail,  all  the  passengers  left  him. 

On  Sunday  he  put  to  sea,  and  myself  and  one  of  my  partners 
went  with  him  to  Cherbourg,  where  we  took  a cargo  on  board, 
with  which  we  returned  as  passengers  in  the  same  vessel. 
When  we  came  under  Salcombe  hill,  which  was  in  about  four- 
teen hours,  we  hove  the  boat  out,  and  a boy  that  was  with  us 
and  myself  went  into  her  to  try  to  get  on  shore,  but  the  surf 
was  so  great  near  the  beach,  that  we  found  it  impossible  to  land; 
and  on  going  off*  again  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  the 
vessel,  we  could  not  find  her  through  the  haziness  of  the  wea- 
ther. We  then  made  another  attempt  at  landing;  the  first  sea 
we  saved,  but  seeing  there  was  great  danger  from  the  second,  I 
jumped  overboard,  and  swam  to  the  shore;  and  upon  looking 
round,  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  boy  also  had  escaped, 
but  the  boat  had  capsized.  We  then  went  forward  to  Sidmouth 
as  fast  as  possible,  where  we  found  some  of  the  men  belonging 
to  the  packet  who  had  come  on  shore,  and  I sent  them  after  the 
boat. 

The  next  morning,  about  the  dawn  of  the  day,  we  saw  the 
packet  about  a mile  off*  from  land,  and  I was  informed  she  had 
sunk  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  kegs.  Soon  after  this  the 
captain  and  the  crew  became  intoxicated,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  ran  alongside  the  Scourge  cutter,  and  were  taken. 

When  the  capture  took  place,  some  of  the  men  were  in  the 
act  of  throwing  the  remaining  part  of  the  cargo  overboard;  one 
lot  of  the  kegs  was  picked  up  by  the  j)eople  belonging  to  the 
Scourge  floating  on  the  waves,  and  when  they  came  on  board 
the  packet,  they  found  the  captain  and  two  of  the  sailors  quite 
drunk.  The  crew  then  being  promised  a rcAvard,  turned  in- 
formers. The  first  lot  of  goods  consisted  of  about  six-score 
kegs,  which  the  Scourge  took  up,  and  proceeded  with  them  to 
Exmouth. 

When  they  got  over  the  bar,  my  partner  and  the  master  of 
the  packet  gave  information  respecting  the  rest  of  the  cargo, 
which  the  cutter  likewise  took  up,  and  the  captain  of  the 
Scourge  then  gave  the  money  which  he  had  promised  to  my. 
partner  and  the  master  of  the  packet,  which  they  shared  be- 
tween them.  They  were  afterwards  taken  before  the  magis- 
trates at  Exeter,  and  my  partner,  being  a passenger,  was  set 
free;  but  tl^e  captain  and  one  of  his  men  were  sent  to  gaol. 

After  doing  me  all  the  injury  they  could,  in  the  manner  I 
have  described,  they  then  swore  that  the  goods  belonged  to  me, 
and  that  I was  the  sole  proprietor  of  them,  though  I was  only 
a passenger  (the  same  as  my  partner  was,  who  w'as  cleared), 
and  on  shore  at  the  time  when  the  vessel  and  cargo  were 
taken.  Of  all  these  particulars  I was  afterwards  informed, 
but  the  information  did  not  reach  me  till  it  was  too  late  to 
be  of  any  particular  benefit  to  me,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel. 

About  a fortnight  after  this  melaneholy  catastrophe  I went 
to  sea  in  a large  open  boat,  with  another  man  and  two  of  my 
sons.  Off  Salterton  we  fell  in  with  the  Scourge  cutter,  and  not 
knowing  what  had  been  said  of  me,  but  being  suspicious  that 
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all  had  not  been  right,  I used  my  utmost  endeavours  to  get 
away  from  her;  but  as  she  perceived  us,  she  gave  chase,  and 
fired  upon  us  the  whole  eighteen  cannon-shots.  When  we  got 
on  shore  we  found  several  men  from  the  cutter  had  arrived 
there  before,  and  were  waiting  for  us.  They  said  that  the 
captain  had  given  them  orders  to  detain  my  boat,  to  which  I 
replied  they  should  not;  and  I immediately  took  up  a large 
stone  and  hove  it  into  the  boat,  with  an  intention  to  stare  her : 
but  in  consequence  of  their  superior  numbers,  and  being  armed 
with  authority,  they  at  last,  however,  accomplished  their 
point,  and  having  taken  the  boat  they  towed  her  into  Topsham, 
where  she  was  laid  up  in  the  mud.  By  this  means  I was  kept 
out  of  employ  till  the  end  of  December,  having  no  other  boat  to 
go  to  sea  in;  which  was  a great  injury  to  myself  and  family, 
particularly  at  this  period,  as  my  circumstances,  through  the 
numerous  and  heavy  losses  which  I had  met  with,  were  now  in 
a very  declining  state. 


An  anecdote,  told  by  a German  naturalist,  of  a beaver,  is 
wonderful.  He  declares  he  saw  a beaver  weeping  over  the 
crown  of  an  old  hat.  Soon  another  beaver  approached  it,  and 
she  cried  more  piteously  than  the  first:  then  a number  of 
young  beavers,  attracted  by  their  sobs,  came  running  up,  and 
they  all  cried  too.  He  accounts  for  this  by  saying,  that  the 
hat,  being  made  of  beaver,  the  animals  had  evidently  recog- 
nised in  it  the  skin  of  one  of  their  own  kindred.  “Who 
can  say,”  he  asks,  “ whether  this  very  hat  was  not  to  them  the 
sad  remains  of  an  affectionate  son — the  only  remembrance  of 
a favourite  brother?” 


NAUTICAL  ANATOMIST. 

BY  T.  DIBDIN. 

Jack  Jiggek,  a curious  and  whimsical  tar, 

For  a sort  of  a genus  was  Jack; 

One  day  with  the  French  in  a bit  of  a spar, 

By  a small  shot  was  taken  aback; 

It  shiver’d  his  fingers,  and  sphnter’d  the  bone, 

And  the  arm  about  pretty  well  knock’d; 

“ Now,”  cried  he,  with  a d n instead  of  a groan, 

“ I suppose  I must  go  and  be  dock’d.  ” 

The  surgeon,  with  feeling,  made  Jack  understand 
That  the  arm  must  come  off.  Why,  then,  brother, 

Man  the  nippers  and  knife,  for  we  tars  understand. 

In  misfortune  to  serve  one  another. 

As  he  saw  in  his  berth,  in  the  cockpit  below. 

That  blood  which  his  messmates  had  spilt; 

Of  the  doctor  poor  Jack  was  vast  curious  to  know 
In  what  manner  a seaman  was  built. 

Tlie  surgeon  held  forth  about  art’ries  and  veins. 

About  muscles,  and  sinews  and  hmbs ; 

While  Jack  all  his  lingo  took  in  with  great  pains. 

His  mouth  open,  and  staring  his  glims. 

And  as  he  replied  to  each  curious  demand. 

Call’d  the  doctor  a friend  and  a brother ; 

And  swore  that  all  weathers,  aU  tars  bear  a hand 
Just  only  to  serve  one  another. 

Why,  if  this  is  the  maxim,  by  all  that  I sees, 

A man’s  built  just  the  same  as  a ship; 

From  the  keel,  the  backbone,  to  the  tops  and  cross  trees. 
To  take  in  life’s  ocean  a trip. 

A muscle  and  sinew’s  a brace  and  a stay. 

And  as  for  men’s  fears  and  their  hopes. 

They’re  the  masts,  and  the  fibres  his  frame  that  belay, 
Running  rigging,  and  all  the  small  ropes. 

And  as  all  in  their  station  to  fill  understand. 

Take  the  part  of  a friend  or  a brother; 

To  their  duty  turn  in,  and  like  tars  lend  a hand, 

Just  only  to  ^erve  one  another. 


His  senses  and  feeling,  his  lingo  and  wit,  i 

The  complement  make  of  his  crew; 

And  ships  knock’d  about  must  come  in  to  refit,  j 

All  as  one  as  I now  come  to  you.  | 

Then  as  ships  by  the  wind,  if  a breeze  or  a gale,  ^ 

Venture  either  for  life  or  for  death;  i 

So  a man  through  the  ocean  of  life  could  not  sail. 

Were  he  not  kept  afloat  by  his  breath.  ^ 


And  as  men  who  sail  under  Ma’am  Fortune’s  command,  * 
Are  all  kind  like  a friend  or  a brother;  " 

So  from  cables  to  ratlines  the  ropes  lend  a hand, 

Just  only  to  serve  one  another.  j 


The  heart  is  the  rudder,  the  bowsprit  the  head ; 

Ship  and  man  at  fair  weather  rejoice, 

Man  struggles  through  life,  just  like  heaving  the  lead; 

The  bold  speaking  trumpet’s  the  voice. 

And  when  wore  to  a hulk,  or  by  storms  took  aback. 
To  the  dregs  fate  has  emptied  his  can; 

The  lot  of  all  vessels,  as  well  as  poor  Jack, 

The  ship  founders  and  so  does  the  man. , 

Let  each  man  that  sails  under  heaven’s  command. 
Still  turn  out  a friend  and  a brother; 

And  faithful  to  honour,  like  tars  lend  a hand, 

Just  only  to  serve  one  another. 


ii 


II 


LORD  St.  VINCENT’S  REMEDY  FOR  OBESITY, 


A LIEUTENANT  One  day  came  on  board  Lord  St.  Vincent’s t 
ship  to  answer  a signal.  His  lordship  thought  there  was  about  p 
him  too  much  embonpoint  for  an  officer  of  that  rank.  ,■  _ 

“ Calder,”  said  he  to  his  captain  of  the  fleet,  “ all  the  lieu-’ ; 
tenants  are  running  to  belly;  they  have  been  too  long  at  an-"  | 
chor  (for  the  fleet  was  stiU  off  Cadiz):  block  up  the  entering  i | 
port,  except  for  admirals  and  captains,  and  make  them  climb  g 
over  the  hammocks.”  B 

The  entering-port  of  a three- decked  ship  is  on  the  middle- 1| 
deck,  or  second  tier  of  guns  from  the  water,  and  the  difference  ! | 
between  going  into  that,  and  climbing  over  the  hammocks, ! | 
may  be  compared  to  entering  the  dra^ving-room  at  the  balcony!^ 
window,  or  mounting  up  to  the  parapet,  and  taking  the  attics ‘| 
by  storm.  There  was  also  a great  inconvenience  and  expense  1 1 
attending  this  painful  operation,  namely,  that  whereas  in  those  I 
days,  all  officers  wore  white  knee-breeches,  or  shorts,  as  they! 
were  called,  the  consequence  was,  that  many  useful  garments, 
which  could  not  so  readily  be  replaced,  were  torn  and  spoiled 
in  this  attempt  at  juvenile  activity;  and  also  many  oaths  were 
sworn  by  young  and  thoughtless  men,  which,  but  for  this  need- 
less exertion,  would  probably  never  have  been  elicited.  , 


FAR,  FAR  AT  SEA. 

! 

’Twas  at  night  when  the  bell  had  tolled  twelve. 

And  poor  Susan  was  laid  on  her  pillow,  ‘ 

In  her  ear  whispered  some  fleeting  elve,  , 

Your  love  is  now  tossed  on  a billow, — I 

Far,  far  at  sea.  ■ 

I 

All  was  dark ! as  she  ’woke  out  of  breath,  t 

Not  an  object  her  fear  could  discover;  i 

All  Avas  still  as  the  silence  of  death,  i 

Save  fancy,  which  painted  her  lover, — i 

Far,  far  at  sea.  || 

So  she  Avhispered  a prayer,  closed  her  eyes,  ^ 

But  the  phantom  still  haunted  her  pillow ; ^ 

Whilst  in  terror  she  echoed  his  cries, 

As  struggling,  he  sunk  in  the  billow, 

Far,  far  at  sea.  , 
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BURNING  OF  THE  LUXBOROUGH  GALLEY. 

'he  narrative  which  we  are  about  to  give,  is  taken  from  a 
ement  drawn  up  and  authenticated  by  the  signature  of 
of  the  survivors,  a gentleman,  whose  station  and  charac- 
would  be  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  correctness,  if  in- 
I the  simplicity  of  the  tale  did  not  give  it  the  impress  of 
h,  that  gentleman,  Mr.  William  Boys,  was  a native  of 
J,  in  Kent,  and  descended  from  one  of  the  most  respecta- 
families  in  the  county.  When  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
vent  to  sea,  and,  after  serving  ten  years,  in  the  navy,  em- 
ted  as  second-mate  in  the  ship  Luxborough  Galley,  of  26 
5,  and  340  tons,  employed  by  the  South  Sea  Company  for  i 
Dlying  Spanish  America  with  slaves  and  European  goods  | 


under  the  Assiento  contract.  After  escaping,  in  the  manner 
vve  are  about  to  narrate,  from  the  wreck  of  his  vessel,  he 
again  entered  the  royal  navy,  and  was  constantly  employed 
at  sea  during  nearly  thirty  years,  passing  through  different 
gradations,  of  rank  until  he  was  commissioned  to  wear  the 
broad  pennant,  as  commodore,  on  board  the  Royal  Sovereign 
of  100  guns,  and  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  his 
Majesty’s  ships  in  the  Thames  and  Medway.  In  1761,  he  was 
made  lieutenant-governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  died 
in  1774,  while  holding  that  appointment.  Three  of  his  grand- 
children, who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  naval 
annals  of  the  country,  now  bear  commissions  as  admirals  in 
the  service. 

“ On  the  23d  of  May,  1727,”  says  Mr.  Boys  in  his  narrative 
“ we  sailed  from  Jamaica  to  London,  and  on  the  25th  of 


liURNlXG  01’  THE  LUXBOROUGH  GALLEY  AT  SEA,  AND  SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  SURVIVORS  AMONG  THE  CREW. 


, were  in  latitude  41  deg.  45  min.  north,  and  longitude 
g.  30  min.  east,  from  Crooked  Island.  About  half  an 
past  noon,  the  captain’s  cook  discovered  flames  of  fire 
gh  the  lining  of  the  forecastle,  and  ran  in  consternation 
j quarter-deck  to  give  the  alarm.  At  the  same  instant, 
;ad  of  a puncheon  of  rum  burst  out  with  an  explosion  re- 
ing  the  report  of  a cannon,  which  at  once  alarmed  the 
! ship’s  company.  It  appeared  that  two  black  boys  had 
sent  by  the  steward  to  the  store-room  to  draw  off’  a 
of  rum,  and  observing  some  li(iuor  on  the  deck,  out  of 
happy  curiosity,  to  discover  whetlier  it  were  spirit  or 
a , for  the  water-casks  were  all  there,  had  put  their  ean- 
it,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  was  in  a blaze.  Finding 
elves  unable  to  extinguish  the  iiaiiie,  they  left  the  place 
No.  39. 


and  hid  themselves.  The  third-mate,  the  surgeon,  the  car- 
penter, and  myself,  got  forward  immediately,  ripped  off'  the 
tarpauling,  opened  the  fore-hatchway,  and  then  saw  the 
lazaretto,  or  store- room,  in  a liquid  fire.  We  went  below 
and  endeavoured  to  stifle  the  flame  with  swabs,  rugs,  blankets, 
our  own  clothes,  and  things  of  that  sort  ; but  finding  all  our 
efforts  in  this  way  ineffectual,  we  set  the  pump  to  work,  in 
the  head,  whence  the  water  was  handed  down  to  us.  In  the 
meantime,  the  captain  indiscreetly  ordered  a scuttle  to  be 
cut  through  the  deck  of  the  forecastle,  with  a view  to  pour 
w'ater  directly  on  the  fire;  but  this  made  the  flames  rage 
with  redoubled  violence,  and  the  whole  forecastle  was  soon 
in  a blaze.  We  Avho  ■\verc  below,  finding  the  fire  to  increase 
very  much  upon  us,  desired  the  people  on  deck  to  get  out 
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the  boats  while  we  would  still  endeavour  to  quench  the 
flames,  which  they  promised  to  do  ; but  when  we  could  stay 
no  longer  below,  ibr  the  great  heat,  and  came  upon  deck,  we 
found  not  the  least  preparation  made  to  hoist  out  the  boats,  the 
captain  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  crew  being  on  the  quarter- 
deck crying  to  G od  for  help,  without  using  any  means  to  save 
themselves.  When  I afterwards  questioned  the  captain,  in 
the  boat,  as  to  the  cause  of  this  inactivity,  he  told  me  they 
expected  every  moment  the  powder  would  take  fire  and  blow 
up  the  ship.  This  powder  was  directly  under  the  scuttle 
where  the  fire  was  raging,  a circumstance  we  did  not  think 
of,  or  we  might  have  done  as  they  did.  I immediately  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  people  tliat  tlie  boats  were  our 
only  resource,  and  proceeded  myself  to  prepare  and  apply 
the  tackle  to  the  yawl.  I was  hoisted  out  in  this  boat,  bv 


desire  of  the  chief-mate,  for  fear,  when  she  should  be  in  th 
water,  the  men  should  run  away  with  her  before  thelong-boi 
could  be  got  out.  As  she  was  lowering  down,  he  handed  m, 
the  oars,  one  of  which  fell  overboard,  so  we  had  but  threi 
By  the  time  she  was  in  the  water,  there  were  seven  or  eigl 
men  in  her,  whom  I enti  eated  to  return  to  the  ship  again  i; 
order  to  get  out  the  long-boat  but  they  were  unwilling  to  g 
back,  unless  I would  accompany  them  ; upon  which,  I too 
hold  of  a rope,  and  was  stepping  into  the  ship,  when  I ol 
served  the  captain  dropping  into  the  boat.  I pressed  him  ( 
go  back  with  me,  but  he  told  me  the  long-boat’s  bow  was  oi 
fire,  and  at  that  instant,  by  a roll  of  the  ship,  I perceived  tb: 
flames  coming  up  the  fore-hatchway  above  the  long-boat 
bow.  At»the  same  time  it  became  necessary  to  put  ofFth 
boat,  as  the  people  were  crowding  into  her,  and  there  wei 

I 
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then  in  her  twenty-two  men  and  boys.  As  v'e  passed  under 
the  ship’s  quarter,  the  captain  called  to  the  chief-mate,  who 
was  his  brother,  entreating  him  to  jump  into  the  water  and 
swim  to  the  boat ; but  he  declined  it,  saying,  it  was  impossible 
the  boat  could  swim  many  minutes,  she  having  then  her 
gunwale  nearly  even  with  the  water,  and  the  wind  blowing 
very  fresh. 

“We  left  sixteen  men"  and  boys  in  the  ship,  who  aU  pe- 
rished. They  attempted  to  get  out  the  long-boat,  and  had  in 
part  succeeded,  but  before  they  could  get  her  over  the  side,  we 
saw  her  bow  fall  on  the  deck;  probably  they  could  not  stand 
near  her  for  the  flames,  or  the  tackle  was  burned  and  gave  way. 
In  somewhat  less  than  half-an  hour  after  we  quitted  her,  the 
ship  was  all  on  fire  as  far  as  the  bulk-head  of  the  steerage, 
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most  of  the  unhappy  men  being  then  on  the  quarter*j}(| 
Shortly  after,  the  whole  of  this  part  burst  up  at  once  iif 
flame.  The  guns  went  off  from  time  to  time  as  the  m ® 
grew  hot;  but  her  upper  works  were  wholly  destroyead! 
nearly  three  hours  elapsed  before  the  gunpowder  took  p 
The  explosion  rent  her  to  pieces,  and  we  saw  no  more  of^ 
Could  we  have  stayed  by  the  ship  we  probably  might  L 
saved  some  provisions  after  she  blew  up,  but  we  were 
from  the  first,  to  put  the  boat  right  before  the  sea  with 
oars  to  prevent  her  filling. 

“ As  soon  as  our  attention  was  disengaged  from  the  sj 
and  our  comrades  on  board,  we  began  to  reflect  on  the  Ij 
rors  of  our  own  situation.  I came  into  the  boat  in  my  sf 
and  drawers,  having  thrown  the  rest  of  my  clothes  up'  ii 
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We  had  not  time  to  take  with  us  a morsel  of  victuals, 
drop  of  drink  ; we  had  neither  mast,  sail,  nor  compass,  and 
re  iCt  least  T20  leagues  from  the  nearest  land.  It  blew  and 
Qed  hard  the  first  two  da)'s  and  nights,  and  the  sea  ran 
liigh,  that  we  were  obliged  to  sit  close  together  abaft,  on 
gunwale,  to  keep  out  the  waves.  At  this  time  we  might 
'■e  saved  a considerable  quantity  of  rain-water,  but  the 
)rehension  of  immediate  destruction  obliterated  every 
light  of  providing  for  our  future  wants,  and  besides,  we 
I no  vessels  in  which  it  might  have  been  kept. 

On  Wednesday  it  was  fine  weather,  and  then,  as  Provi- 
ce  had  so  wonderfully  preserved  us  hitherto,  we  began  to 
ertain  some  hope  of  deliverance,  and  contrived  to  make  a 
, by  sewing  together  three  frocks  and  a shirt,  with  a sail- 
dle  and  some  twine,  which  fortunately  were  in  the  pocket 
pue  of  the  black  boys.  The  broken  blade  of  ah  oar,  found 
he  boat,  formed  a tolerable  yard.  One  of  the  oars  served 
f I a mast.  The  haulyards  were  formed  of  our  garters,  which 
■e  converted  likewise  into  a tack  and  a sheet.  We  then 
>ed  up  the  bottom-boards,  under  which  we  found  several 
s.  A caulking-mallet  was  likewise  discovered,  and  we 
e enabled  to  nail  the  boards  to  the  gunwale,  %vhere  the 
t was  straight,  by  way  of  wash-streak,  and  where  she 
ided  abaft,  we  nailed  slips  of  the  men’s  frocks,  all  which 
wered  bravely. 

Thus  equipped,  we  hoisted  our  sail  and  steered  as  well  as 
could  to  the  northward,  knowing  Newfoundland  to  be  in 
. quarter ; for  on  the  day  the  ship  was  burnt,  1 had 
^ked  my  day’s  work,  and  pricked  off  my  reckoning  on  the 
iixght,  and  I took  particular  notice  of  our  bearing  and  dis- 
fcfiie  from  Newfoundland.  We  judged  of  our  course  a few 
Lp  by  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  captain’s  watch,  which 
wit  pretty  well;  but  afterwards  it  proved  foggy,  and  we 
'Ai  d not  then  judge  which  way  we  went. 

iOn  the  5th  day  it  blew  a storm,  and,  about  noon,  when 
;fclgale  was  at  its  height,  and  our  little  boat  in  the  utmost 
a ardy,  it  was  proposed  to  throw  overboard  the  two  black 
}(ji  who  set  the  ship  on  fire,  in  order  to  lighten  the  boat, 
vi*h  I opposed  strongly  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  thought  it 
;i|;dient  to  cast  lots  and  give  ail  an  equal  chance,  which  the 
;a|ain  would  not  consent  to.  However,  we  continued  to 
a'  of  these  measures  till  the  evening,  when  John  Horn,  who 
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been  delirious  with  terror  from  the  time  we  entered  the 
and  one  of  the  negro  boys,  both  died,  and  then,  the 
being  lightened  and  the  wind  abating,  we  had  no  further 
sion  to  consider  the  subject.  The  next  day,  in  the  after- 
, three  more  died  raving,  and  calling  out  incessantly  for 
r,  as  was  the  case  with  all  who  died  afterwards ; and  it 
no  small  fatigue  to  us  to  restrain  the  poor  wretches  from 
)ing  overboard  to  cool  and  refresh  themselves  in  the  sea. 
thirst  became  intolerable.  Every  one  but  the  captain, 
;on,  and  myself,  drank  sea-water,  which,  by  a false  taste, 
thought  to  be  quite  fresh.  We  washed  our  mouths  with 
it  swallowed  none.  The  sail  was  frequently  lowered, 
njlrained  of  every  drop  of  moisture  we  could  wring  from 
ken  we  sucked  it  all  over,  as  we  did  every  one  his  neigh- 
s clothes  when  wet  with  fogs  or  rain.  Twice  we  saved 
water,  to  the  quantity,  on  the  whole,  of  about  three- 
:ers  of  a pint  a-piece  ; but  these  sparing  and  irregular 
ies  availed  but  little  to  alleviate  the  torments  of  thirst 
r which  we  languished. 

’he  sensation  of  hunger  was  not  so  urgent,  but  we  all 
he  necessity  of  recruiting  our  bodies  with  some  more 
antial  nourishment,  and  it  was  at  this  time  we  found 
Ives  impelled  to  adopt  the  horrible  expedient  of  eating 
Df  the  bodies  of  our  dead  companions,  and  drinking  their 
Our  surgeon,  Mr.  Seriinsour,  a man  of  the  utmost 
-nity,  first  suggested  the  idea,  and,  resolute  to  set  us  an 
pie,  ate  the  first  morsel  himself;  but,  at  tlie  second 
hful,  turned  his  face  away  from  as  many  as  he  could  and 
With  great  reluctance  we  brought  ourselves  to  try 
ent  parts  of  the  bodies  of  six,  but  could  relish  only  the 
3,  of  which  we  ate  three.  We  drank  the  blood  of  four, 
itting  the  throat  a little  while  after  death,  we  collected 
le  more  than  a pint  from  each  body.  Here  I cannot 
lention  the  particular  respect  shown  by  the  men  to  the 


ofiicers  ; for  the  men  who  were  emploj'^ed  in  the  melancholy 
business  of  collecting  the  blood  in  a pewter  basin  that  was  in 
the  boat,  and  the  rest  of  the  people,  would  never  touch  a drop 
till  the  captain,  surgeon,  and  myself,  had  taken  as  much  as  we 
thought  proper.  Ai\,d  I can  truly  affirm,  we  v/ere  so  affected  by 
this  strong  instance  of  their  regard  that  we  ahvays  left  them  a 
larger  share  than  of  right  belonged  to  them.  This  expedient, 
so  shocking  in  relation,  and  so  distressing  to  us  in  the  use, 
was  undoubtedly  the  means  of  preserving  those  who  sur- 
vived, as  we  constantly  found  ourselves  refreshed  and  invi- 
gorated by  this  nourishment,  however  unnatural. 

“ We  often  saw  birds  flying  over  our  heads,  and  fish  play- 
ing round  the  boat's  stern,  which  we  strove  to  catch  with  our 
hat-bands  knotted  together,  and  a pin  for  a hook,  baited 
with  a piece  of  the  dead  men’s  bodies  ; but  with  ail  our  con- 
trivance, could  not  catch  either  fish  or  bird. 

‘‘  On  the  7th  day  our  number  was  reduced  to  twelve.  At 
night  the  wind  came  up  moderately  at  S.S.E.,  as  we  judged, 
and  increased  till  it  blew  a storm,  which  continued,  with  very 
thick  weather,  till  about  four  the  next  morning,  when  it 
cleared  up,  and  we  found  the  wind  to  be  about  N.N.E.,  still 
blowing  hard,  and  the  sea  breaking  in  a tremendous  manner 
all  around  us  ; but  it  pleased  kind  Providence  that  no  very 
heavy  seas  struck  the  boat,  which  must  have  occasioned  in- 
stant destruction,  though  we  shipped  as  much  water  as  v/e 
could  manage  to  bail  out.  During  the  gale  we  were  obliged 
to  scud  before  the  wind,  which  carried  us  much  out  of  our 
way,  and  greatly  diminished  our  expectation  of  reaching 
land.  Our  only  hope  was  to  be  seen  and  taken  up  by  some 
vessel,  if  the  weather  should  be  clear,  which,  indeed,  was  sel- 
dom the  case.  When  foggy,  and  in  the  night,  we  frequently 
made  as  loud  a noise  as  we  could,  that  we  might  be  heard  by 
any  passing  vessel.  In  the  day-time,  our  deluded  fancies 
often  represented  to  us  the  forms  of  ships  so  plain  and  near 
ns  that  we  called  to  them  a long  time  before  we  were  unde- 
ceived ; and,  in  the  night,  by  the  same  delusion — the  effec 
probably,  of  fever — we  heard  bells  ring,  dogs  bark,  coc  ; 
crow,  and  men  talk,  on  board  of  ships  close  to  us  ; and  blarn  d 
.these  phantoms  for  their  cruelty  in  not  attending  to  our  oi::- 
tress. 

On  the  5th  and  6th  of  July,  three  more  of  our  comp  n • 
died.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  we  found  a dead  duck, 
wffiich  was  green  and  not  sweet : but  we  ate  it,  and  heartily 
praised  God  for  it,  though  in  a happier  situation  it  would  ha\  e 
been  an  object  offensive  and  disgustfuJ. 

“July  7th,  in  the  forenoon,  ive  took  a formal  leave  of  one 
another,  and  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  a dead 
body,  which  we  tried,  but  had  not  strength,  to  throw  overboard, 
never  expecting  to  get  up  again.  We  covered  ourselves  with 
the  sail,  which  we  had  lowered  some  time  before,  through  de- 
spair of  its  being  of  further  use  to  us.  After  a while,  finding 
myself  uneasy,  and  wanting  to  change  my  posture,  about  one  in 
the  afternoon,  I laid  my  liand  on  the  gunwale  to  raise  myself  a 
little,  and,  in  the  act  of  turning,  thouglit  I saw  land,  but  said 
nothing  till  I was  perfectly  satisfied  of  its  reality,  having  fre- 
quently suffered  the  most  grievous  disappointments  in  mistaking 
fog-banks  for  land.  When  I cried  out  ‘Land!  laud!’  and  we 
were  all  convinced  that  it  was  so,  good  God,  what  were  our 
emotions  and  exertions!  From  the  lowest  state  of  desponding 
weakness,  wo  were  at  once  raised  to  extacy,  and  Avitli  a degree 
of  vigour  that  was  astonishing  to  ourselves,  we  lioisted  the  sail 
immediately.  The  boatswain,  who  was  the  strongest  man  in 
the  boat,  crawled  to  the  stern  and  took  the  tiller.  Two  others 
found  strength  to  row,  from  wliicli  we  had  desisted  the  four 
preceding  days,  througli  weakness.  At  four  o’clock  another 
man  died,  and  we  managed  to  throw  both  the  bodies  overboard. 

“ The  land,  when  I first  discovered  it,  was  about  six  leagues 
off.  The  wind  wus  favourable,  and,  with  sail  and  oars,  we  went 
tliree  or  four  knots.  About  six  o’clock  wc  perceived  some 
shallops  in  v/ith  the  land.  Wc  steered  for  tlie  nearest,  and  came 
up  with  lier  ab  )Ut  half-past  seven,  just  as  she  Avas  getting  under 
sail  to  carry  in  lier  fish.  We  liallooed  to  tlieni  as  loud  as  we 
could,  and  they  lowered  their  sail  to  wait  for  us;  but,Avhen  we 
Averc  close  on  board,  to  our  great  grief  and  astonishment,  they 
hoisted  their  sail  again  andAvere  going  to  leave  us;  our  moans. 
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liov/ever,  were  so  piteous  and  expressive,  that  they  soon  broiight- 
to  and  took  us  in  tow.  They  mistook  us  for  Indians,  or,  rather, 
as  they  told  us,  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  us,  our  whole 
aspect  was  so  unaccountably  dismal  and  horrible.  They  gave 
us  biscuit  and  water,  but  the  latter  only  was  acceptable,  having 
totally  lost  our  appetite  for  solid  food. 

“ At  about  eight  in  the  evening,  v/e  got  on  shore  in  Old  St. 
Lawrence  Harbour,  on  the  western  side  of  Placentia  Bay,  in 
Newfoundland,  and  were  most  kindly  treated.  They  made 
chowder  (a  mess  made  with  the  heads  of  codfish)  for  us,  and 
gave  us  beer  made  of  the  tops  of  juniper,  fermented  with 
molasses.  We  lay  all  night  before  a large  fire,  expecting  a good 
night’s  rest,  but  could  get  very  little  sleep  on  account  of  the 
violent  pains  all  over  us.  Captain  Killaway  died  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  having  been  speechless  thirty-six  hours 
before.  Our  bodies  were  soon  covered  over  with  boils  and 
sores,  and  it  was  eleven  days  before  any  of  us  could  walk 
abroad. 

“ On  the  20th  of  July  we  left  St.  Lawrence  Harbom%  and  got 
to  Placentia  on  the  24th,  with  our  little  boat  astern,  in  which 
we  went  on  board  the  Ludlow  Castle,  a man-of-war,  commanded 
by  Captain  John  St.  Loo,  who  entered  us  immediately  for  vic- 
tuals, and  gave  us  leave  to  live  on  shore  at  the  kind  invitation 
of  the  governor,  who  paid  for  the  board  of  the  surgeon  and  me 
at  the  tavern,  and  sent  the  rest  to  the  barracks,  where  they 
were  taken  good  care  of,  and  recovered  fast.  When  I told  Cap- 
tain St.  Loo  of  the  number  of  persons  who  came  from  the 
Luxborough  in  one  boat,  he  knew  not  how  to  give  credit  to  my 
story;  and  one  calm  morning  he  ordered  as  many  men  as  could 
be  safely  stowed  in  her  to  be  carried  on  shore,  when  they  could 
crowd  no  more  than  twenty  into  her  with  any  prospect  of  work- 
ing the  boat.  But,  alas ! we  were  forced  to  lie  on  one  another, 
at  first,  in  the  most  uneasy  situation,  till  death  made  room  for 
us.  On  the  4th  of  September,  five  of  us  (one  went  to  New  Eng- 
land) sailed  for  Biddeford,  and  arrived  safely  there  on  the  1st  of 
October,  after  escaping  great  danger  from  the  crazy  state  of 
the  vessel.  At  Barnstaple,  the  mayor  paid  our  horse-hire  to 
Ilfracombe.  From  thence  we  went  by  water  to  Bristol,  where 
the  merchants  on  ’Change  collected  moneyfor  our  fare  to  London 
in  the  stage-coach,  at  which  place  we  arrived  on  the  14th  of 
October. 

“ The  boat  in  which  we  were  saved  was  sixteen  feet  long,  five 
feet  three  inches  broad,  and  two  feet  three  inches  deep,  pretty 
sharp  for  rowing  Avell,  and  made  to  row  with  four  oars.”^ 

For  the  whole  of  his  after  life,  Mr.  Boys  was  accustomed 
annually  to  commemorate  his  escape  by  acts  of  private  devotion, 
and  an  almost  total  abstinence  from  food  during  twelve  succes- 
sive days,  beginning  Avith  the  25th  of  June,  and  besides  adopted 
as  a motto  to  his  armorial  bearings,  the  legend,  “ From  fire, 
water,  and  famine,  preserved  by  Providence.” 


SHIPWRECK  OP  THE  SAN  JUAN  PRINCIPE,  A POR- 
TUGESE FRIGATE,  OFF  GIBRALTAR,  IN  1807. 


The  feelings  of  admiration  will  be  powerfully  excited  by  a 
perusal  of  the  following  letter,  which  was  written  from  Gibral- 
tar, by  Mr.  Alexander  Wilson,  son  of  Mr.  Wilson,  Avatch-maker 
in  Kelso;  and,  Avhile  admiring  the  heroism  which  he  displayed 
in  the  melancholy  circumstances  Avhicli  called  it  forth,  the 
reader  A\’ill  be  pleased  with  the  simplicity  and  modesty  which 
characterize  the  narrative. 

“Gibraltar,  April  10,  1807. 

‘ On  Sunday  the  5th  inst.  I Avitnessed  a scene  of  horror  I 
never  can  forget.  A Portugese  frigate,  the  San  Juan  Principe, 
Captain  R.  J.  F.  Lobo,  was  reported  to  be  Avrecked  on  the  east 
coast,  about  four  miles  from  the  Spanish  lines.  About  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  I could  plainly  perceive  AA’ith  a glass  the 
vessel  dismasted,  Avith  a great  number  of  men  on  board.  A 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Masser,  and  I,  immediately  took  horse,  and 
arrived  on  the  beach  about  nine.  W e found  that  the  ship  had 
almost  at  that  instant  gone  to  pieces,  imd  about  tAvo  hundred 


men  Avere  floating  on  the  fragments  of  the  Avreck,  and  driAurig  i 
towards  the  mouth  of  a small  river,  which  was  swelled  by  the  j 
late  rains.  At  the  same  time  a most  tremendous  sea  set  in,  | 
Avhich  had  raised  a bank  of  sand  at  its  mouth.  A number  of 
Spaniards  Avere  looking  on.  I instantly  plunged  into  the  river,  i i 
and  found  I could  ford  it  about  shoulder  deep.  Mr.  Masser  fol-  j n 
lowed  me,  and  four  or  five  Spaniards  imitated  our  example,  k 
For  two  hours  we  Avere  employed  in  snatching  from  a watery  i 
grave  the  unfortunate  creatures,  who  were  clinging  to  pieces  of  le 
timber,  and  dashing  every  moment  upon  the  bank  of  sand,  and  u 
upon  each  other.  I with  great  difldculty  saA^ed  Captain  Lobo: 
he  was  driAung  upon  a piece  of  the  vessel,  almost  exhausted,  and  0 
senseless;  the  next  breaker,  in  all  probability,  Avould  have  been*  o 
his  end.  I dragged  out  the  second  captain,  and  shortly  after  a*  (i 
lieutenant,  who  expired,  on  my  landing  him  on  the  beach;Tiu 
likewise  saved  a midshipman,  as  did  Mr.  Masser,  the  purser ;1 
these  are  all  the  officers  saved.  The  crew  consisted  of  three  j j 
hundred  and  fifteen,  out  of  which  there  are  a hundred  and  six^  [i 
teen  survivors.  iff-  ^ 

“ I pledge  my  word,  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  number  \ 
owe  then.'  lives  to  Mr.  Masser’s  exertions  and  my  own.  One  t[ 
officer  and  four  men  died  in  my  arms,  from  being  bruised  and  Bn 
exhausted  before  I could  land  them.  Many  a poor  fellow  wey 
were  obliged  to  let  go,  from  the  quantity  of  wood  driving  in 
every  direction,  and  saw  them  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  sand. 
The  sight  Avas  most  dreadful,  but  the  cause  we  were  embarked 
in  nerved  our  arms.  About  half-past  twelve,  nine  of  the  un- 
happy  sufferers  remained  on  the  last  piece  of  the  wreck.  Many 
about  this  time  arriA^ed  from  the  garrison,  and,  with  their  as- 
sistance, four  of  them  were  got  ashore.  Mr.  Masser  and  my-  [|i 
self  had  many  hair- breadth  escapes;  he  was,  at  one  time,  swept 
from  his  feet  by  a breaker ; I was  most  fortunately  near  him,  *i 
and,  making  a dash,  caught  hold  of  his  coat  as  he  was  floating  j i 
into  the  surge,  and  by  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  Spaniards  [ 
saved  him  and  a sailor.  I was,  as  you  may  suppose,  very 
poorly  for  some  time,  from  the  bruises  and  over  exertion ; but  I j j( 
am  now  recovered.”  After  detailing  a number  of  more  minute | j 
particulars,  the  writer  concludes  his  letter  Avith  the  followingL 
apostrophe: — “ God  grant  that  I may  never  witness  so  melan-^[jj 
choly  a sight  again ; but,  should  that  be  my  fate,  God  grant  I ji 
may  liaAT  it  in  my  poAver  to  be  equally  serviceable!”  I 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  NILE. 


Nelson’s  attack,  like  the  dread  lightning’s  blast. 
Rends  the  proud  hull,  and  rives  the  tow’ring  mast! 
Whole  sheets  of  flame  on  Gallia’s  host  are  driv’n, 
And  vengeance  thunders  to  approaching  heaven ! 
That  impious  race,  who  dared  deny  their  God, 

Noav  l%el  the  scourge  of  his  avenging  rod; 

Mad  from  despair,  they  plunge  into  the  wave, 

And  seek  the  refuge  of  a wat’ry  grave. 

One  toAv’ring  ship,  the  Gallic  admiral’s  boast! 
EiiAvraptin  flames,  illumines  all  the  coast! 

A blazing  Pharos,  it  appeared  to  be, 

Emerging  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea! 

’Till  with  a blast  which  seemed  to  rend  the  skies, 
The  mighty  bulwark  into  atoms  flies ! 

A dreadful  Avreck!  that  covers  half  the  flood, 

And  dyes  thy  waters,  Nile,  with  Gallic  blood-- 
An  awful  silence  stills  the  lurid  air. 

And  horror  checks  the  bowlings  of  despair. 

The  foe,  now  finding  all  resistance  vain. 

Struck  his  proud  flag,  and  yielded  up  the  mam ; 
While  Arabs,  witness  of  the  Gaul’s  defeat. 

With  shouts  of  triumph  hail  the  British  fleet. 

As  long  as  Egypt’s  pyramids  shall  stand, 

Long  PvS  the  Nile  shall  fertilize  her  land; 

So  long  the  voice  of  never-dying  fame. 

Shall  add  to  England’s  glory,  Nelson’s  name* 


AND  ADVENTUEES  AT  SEA. 
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CAPTURE  OF  LA  PIQUE. 

The  hero,  whose  last  service  we  are  about  to  record,  was 


clear  of  the  Blanche,  and  dropped  astern;  as  the  latter  was  in 
no  condition  to  have  pursued  her,  Captain  Faulknor  again  had 
recourse  to  the  plan  of  lashing  them  together;  and  in  order  that 
it  might  be  done  this  time  more  effectually,  he  ordered  a hawser 


scended  from  a family  whose  name  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  ; to  be  got  up,  with  which  lie  fastened  the  French  frigate  to  the 

quarter  of  the  Blanche.  While  he  was  superintending  and 
assisting  in  this,  he  was  shot  dead.  The  officers  and  crew, 
instead  of  being  daunted  by  his  loss,  were  only  stimulated  and 
inflamed  to  greater  feats  of  bravery.  His  place  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  ship  was  ably  and  meritoriously  filled  by  Lieutenant 
Watkins,  who  continued  the  fight  with  increased  obstinacy. 
He  got  up  another  hawser,  and  again  secured  the  enemy  by  lier 
bowsprit  abreast  of  his  starboard  quarter;  and  after  thus 
securing  her,  he  payed  off  before  the  wind,  dragging  his  an- 
tagonist after  him.  The  marines  still  kept  up  a constant  fire  of 


val  annals  of  our  country,  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
om  the  circumstances  which  preceded  and  attended  the 
:ion  in  which  Captain  Faulknor  lost  his  life,  it  may  well  be 
3med  a pitched  battle;  and  among  our  records  of  single- 
uded  naval  engagements,  there  is  scarcely  one  deserving  a 
fher  place  in  our  estimation  than  this. 

3n  the  5th  of  January,  1795,  the  Blanche  frigate,  of  thirty- 
D guns,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  men,  discovered  a large 
inch  frigate  coming  out  of  Point- a-Petre,  in  the  island  of 
adaloupe.  In  order  to  entice  her  to  battle,  Captain  Faulknor 


pd  as  near  the  enemy’s  fort  as  he  prudently  could,  every  now  ; musketry  into  her,  which  was  afterwards  seconded  by  the  two 

aftermost  main-deck  guns  run  out  at  the  stern-ports.  In  order 
to  bring  these  guns  to  bear,  the  English  were  obliged  to  blow 
away  their  upper  transom  beam,  as  the  ports  could  not  be 
made  large  enough  by  the  carpenters  to  admit  the  guns  being 
run  out. 

The  engagement  lasted  in  this  manner  till  five  o’clock,  when 


I then  heaviug-to,  and  filling  occasionally.  Though  the 
inch  frigate  had  come  out  of  Guadaloupe  for  the  express 
•pose  of  fighting  the  Blanche,  yet  the  courage  and  resolution 
her  captain  seems  to  have  wavered  when  he  came  in  sight 
the  British  frigate.  Captain  Faulknor,  however,  w'as  deter- 
led  not  to  be  baulked  in  his  hopes  of  a battle:  at  first  he 
d whether  he  could  provoke  his  opponent,  by  taking  posscs- 
i of  a schooner 
cii  came  out  of 
idaloupe;  finding 
; the  enemy  w^as 
disposed  to  pre- 
t him  from 
:ing  this  capture, 
despairing  of  his 
ing  the  protection 
he  fort,  while  he 
inued  in  sight,  he 
i off*  towards  the 
d of  ]\Iariga- 
When  the  day 
to  close,  he 
ched  towards 
inica  ; and  be- 
n these  two  is- 
i,  he  perceived 
frigate,  about 
leagues  astern, 
miediately  made 
0 wards  her.  The 
jhe  w'as  at  this 
iii^iDn  the  starboard 
and  the  enemy 
3 larboard.  As 
passed  each 
on  these  dif- 
tacks,  they 
,nged  broad - 
In  half  an 
after  w^ards,  the 


the  enemy  hailed  that  she  had 
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SITUATION  OF  THE  STIIFS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  ACTION. 


Blanche  having  got  Avithin  musket 
the  enemy  wore,  with  an  intention  to  rake  her.  Captain 
;nor,  however,  aware  of  his  design,  by  Avearing  his  ship  at 
ime  time,  not  only  preA^ented  it  from  taking  effect,  but 
fly  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Blanche  close  alongside  the 
h frigate.  The  action  now  commenced  Avith  the  most 
fate  fury  on  both  sides.  Captain  Faulknor  determined 
he  enemy  should  not  escape,  and  that  it  should  be  a jiure 
•f  resolution  and  bravery,  ordered  the  Blanche  to  be  laid 
her  opponent’s  bows;  and  when  in  this  situation  he  him- 
shed  the  boAvsprit  to  the  capstern.  While  on  the  bowsprit, 
5 much  exposed  to  the  musketry  from  the  deck  of  the 
h frigate;  but  at  this  time  he  escaped  unhurt.  As  the  tvvo 
3 were  so  close  to  each  other,  very  fcAv  guns  could  be 
y either;  the  engagement  was,  therefore,  principally  kept 
musketry  from  the  tops,  and  by  the  quarter-deck  guns, 
lemy  perceiving  that  the  deck  of  the  Blanche  Avas  much 
ibered  by  the  fall  of  her  masts  and  rigging,  attempted  to 
a boarding:  in  this  attempt  they  Avere  repulsed  with  con- 
ble  slaughter.  Soon  afterwards,  the  enemy’s  frigate  got 


struck.  As  neither  of  the 
frigates  had  a single 
boat  but  what  was 
shattered  to  pieces, 
the  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Blanche  and 
ten  men  j umped  OA^er- 
board,  SAvam  to  the 
enemy,  and  took  pos- 
.session  of  her.  She 
proved  to  be  La  Pi- 
que, of  forty  guns, 
and  four  hundred  and 
sixty  men;  her  loss 
amounted  to  seventy- 
six  killed,  and  one 
hundred  and  ten 
Avounded.  The  loss 
of  the  Blanche  Avas 
very  small  compared 
with  that  of  the 
enemy,  and  consider- 
ing the  length  and 
obstinacy  of  the  en- 
gagement ; besides 
Captain  Faulknor, 
seven  were  killed  and 
twenty-one  wounded. 

The  death  of  this 
braA^e  officer  made  a 
considerable  impres- 
sion on  the  publie 
mind,  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  action  in  which  he  fell,  was  long  the  theme  of  his 
country’s  praise.  On  the  6th  of  May  following,  an  interlude, 
called  “ The  Death  of  Captain  Faulknor,”  was  performed  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  This  subject  aa'us  also  selected  by  an, 
eminent  artist,  as  Avell  adapted  to  his  genius ; and  the  efforts  of 
his  pencil  Avere  worthy  of  this  glorious  event.  The  sense  which 
the  nation  at  large  entertained  of  the  professional  renown  of  Cap- 
tain Faulknor,  was  evinced  by  the  erection  of  a monument  to  his 
memory  in  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral,  with  the  following  inscription ; 
This  Monument 
Was  Amted  by  his  Country, 

To  Captain  Robert  Faulknor, 

Commander  of  His  Majesty’s  Ship  Blanche, 

Whose  ancestors  had,  without  cessation, 

Served  Av’itli  glory  in  the  British  Navy 
For  nearly  two  centuries; 

And  Avho  liimself  fell  on  the  5th  of  Januarjq  1795, 

When  engaging  La  Idque, 

Of  superior  force, 

Wijicli  was  afterAvards  captured  by  the  Blanche- 
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TALES  OE  SHIPWRECKS 


CAPTAIN  HENRY  WHITBY. 

The  youngest  son  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Whitby,  was 
born  on  July  21,  1781,  at  Creswell  Hall,  his  fathers  seat  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  he  was  related  to  the  late  Earl  St.  Vincent. 
He  went  to  sea  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1794,  or  early  in 
1795,  as  midshipman,  on  board  the  Excellent,  the  Hon.  Rear- 
admiral  Cornwallis,  whose  flag  captain,  though  a very  young 
man,  was  his  brother,  Captain  John  Y/hitb}^  While  a young- 
ster in  the  admiral’s  ship,  he  so  conducted  himself,  as  to  gain 
the  approbation  and  favour  of  that  officer.  At  the  time  of  his 
celebrated  retreat  on  June  19,  1795,  young  Whitby  was  con- 
fined to  his  hammock  with  the  measles  ; but  no  sooner  did  he 
learn  that  some  sharp  fighting  was  expected,  than  he  jumped 
up,  and  declared  that  whatever  might  be  the  consequence  he 
would  stand  by  his  gun,  and  share  the  dangers  and  credit  of 
the  day,  from  which  he  was  prevented  by  positive  orders.  On 
June  4,  1799,  he  was  made  lieutenant  ; and  on  August  1,  he 
was  as  much  concerned  in  the  ever-memorable  engagement  off 
Aboukir,  as  any  person  in  a frigate  could  well  be.  In  1801,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Leviathan,  Rear-admiral  Duckworth, 
then  commanding  on  the  Jamaica  station,  by.  whom  he  was 
made  commander  and  post  captain  of  the  Proselyte  frigate. 
That  ship  being  lost  on  a reef  of  sunken  rocks,  and  becoming 
known  to  the  Admiralty,  previously  to  their  confirmation  of 
I) is  rank  as  post  captain,  he  was  put  back  again  into  the  Le- 
viathan, as  lieutenant.  At  length  he  was  made  commander, 
and  appointed  to  the  Pelican,  in  which  ship,  unaided,  he 
carried  on  the  blockade  of  Aux  Cayes  with  such  unremitting 
diligence  and  activity,  as  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  to  a state 
of  famine,  and  to  terms  of  almost  unconditional  surrender.  On 
Eebruary  6,  he  was  made  post.  In  1805,  we  find  him  at  Hali- 
fax, in  North  America,  commanding  the  Leander,  of  50  guns. 
In  April,  1806,  being  off  Sandy  Hook,  as  senior  officer  of  a 
squadron,  consisting  of  the  Leander,  Cambrian,  and  Driver 
sloop  of  war,  with  instructions  to  examine  all  vessels,  a man  on 
board  one  of  the  American  coasters  was  said  to  be  killed  by  a 
shot  from  the  Leander,  as  about  that  time  the  squadron  were 
firing,  to  bring-to  some  homeward-bound  American  merchant- 
men, which  fearing  the  result  of  search,  obstinately  persisted 
in  their  course.  An  uproar  of  a most  violent  kind  ensued  in 
America  : they  demanded  Captain  Whitby  from  our  govern- 
ment, to  try  him  by  their  own  lav^s  : it  was  flnally’^  resolved 
that  he  should  be  tried  by  a court-martial,  for  the  wilful 
murder  of  tliis  man,  John  Pierce,  for  the  violation  of  tlie  rights 
of  a neutral  state,  in  amity’'  with  Great  Britain.  Accordingly’’, 
on  April  16, 1807,  he  was  tried  at  Portsmouth  and  acquitted, 
’file  president.  Admiral  Montague,  returned  him  his  sword, 
with  this  full  assurance,  “ that  it  had  never  been  stained  in  his 
liaiids.”  To  soothe  the  Americans,  however,  he  Was  I'efused 
employnnent.  In  November  1808,  Captain  Whitby  obtained 
intelligence  from  a most  authentic  source,  that  the  man,  John 
Pierce,  for  whose  murder  he  had  been  tried,  and  though  ac- 
quitted, had  been  kept  unemployed,  had  not  been  killed  by’’  a 
shot  from  the  Leander,  or  from  any  one  of  the  squadron  then 
acting  under  his  orders.  He  communicated  this  intelligence 
to  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and,  through  the  secretary 
of  state,  to  the  American  minister,  resident  in  London.  By 
him  it  w’as  admitted,  that  no  objection  any  longer  existed  to 
the  cidevant  captain  of  the  Leander  being  brought  into  active 
service  against  the  enemies  of  his  country.  In  February  1809.  i 
he,  therefore,  received  a commission  for  the  Cerberus,  of  32 
guns  ; and  in  this  ship,  in  company’  with  Captain  Hoste,  ot  the 
Amhion,  he  put  the  seal  to  has  naval  fame  in  the  action  off  the 
island  of  Lissa.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  presented 
by  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  with  a gold  medal  and  rib- 
bon, and  promised  the  Briton,  a new  frigate,  shorcly  to  be 
launched.  In  April,  1812,  he  attended  the  launch  at  Chatham, 
and  commissioned  her  a few  days  after.  Scarcely  had  he  per- 
formed this  business,  which  he  regarded  as  leading  to  an  ac- 
cession of  glory,  when  he  was  arrested  by  a painful  disease,  to 
which  he  had  been  long  occasionally  subject,  and,  on  May  the  I 
5tb,  he  died,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age.  ; 


WRECK  OF  THE  SCOTIA,  AND  NARROW  ESCAPE 
PROM  DROWNING  OF  TVYENTY-FOUR  MEN. 

Liveepool,  Dec.  14,  1839. — At  a late  hour  this  evening  wi 
have  been  furnished  with  highly  interesting  details  of  the  pre 
servation  of  twenty-four  human  beings  from  a watery  grave 
through  the  admirable  conduct  of  Captain  Collins,  comrnande 
of  the  ship  Roscius,  which  arrived  here  this  day.  The  fact 
are  furnished  by  an  intelligent  passenger.  It  appears  that  oi 
the  5 ill  of  December,  p.m..  Captain  Collins  fell  in  with  th( 
wreck  of  a ship  called  the  Scotia,  bound  from  Quebec  to  Glas 
gow,  burden  600  tons,  laden  with  timber,  water-logged,  in  lat 
46,  long.  30.  On  seeing  signals  of  distress  flying,  they  alterec 
their  course,  and  bore  down  upon  her,  and  on  the  Roscius  ap 
preaching  her,  Captain  Collins  hailed  her,  and  the  answer  wa£ 
“ We  are  water-logged,  with  17  feet  water  in  the  hold.”  TIii 
prompt  reply  of  Captain  Collins  i^as,  “ Put  out  your  boats  i 
you  want  to  come  on  board.”  A cheer  from  the  people  of  thi 
sinking  vessel  followed,  and  the  thrilling  cry  arose  as  of  mei 
in  the  extremest  peril  suddenly  restored  to  life  and  hoi;e 
Every  person  Avas  instantly^  on  the  poop,  and  an  effort  w^i; 
made  to  approach  tlie  Scotia,  but  the  water-logged  vessel  wa: 
quite  unmanageable.  Slie  pitched  heavily,  as  if  she  woulc 
have  gone  down  headlong  as  the  seas  SAvept  over  her.  Hei 
masts  had  been  cut  away’  to  ease  her,  and  the  poop  deck',  AA'hert 
the  creAv  AA’-ere  congregated,  seemed  the  only  place  of  safetj 
left  them.  In  attempting  to  near,  she  staggered  down  upoi 
the  Roscius,  AvhicliAVcis  compelled  to  make  sail  to  get  oiA  of  ti;t 
Avay.  The  sea  Avas  then  A^ery  heavy.  The  Roscius  again  lay- 
to  about  a mile  from  the  Scotia.  Night  came  on,  and  the  ua 
fortunate  vessel  Avas  then  lost  sight  of  altogether.  Aboul 
six  o’clock  Captain  Collins  hoisted  a lantern,  and  the  light  Avaf 
immediately  ansAvered  by  the  Scotia;  it  was  the  general  opi- 
nion that  one  of  the  boats  had  put  off,  and  had  been  .SAA’amped 
and  that  the  surA’iAmrs  had  determined  to  AA’ait  till  the  morning 
before  another  attempt  Avas  made;  but  this  conjecture  happily 
•proved  unfounded.  Indeed  it  seemed  ir  ; 5 ole  for  any  to  Im 

in  such  a sea. 

It  is  impossible  sufficiently  to  commend  the  conduct  of  Cap- 
tain Collins;  his  anxiety  to  reach  Liverpool  before  the  steamer 
which  was  to  haA’c  sailed  six  days  after  us,  made  CA’-ery  momcDi 
of  importance:  AA’ehad,  moreover,  seventy  steerage  passengers, 
and  tAventy-one  in  the  cabin;  and  to  forego  taking  advantage 
of  a fair  AA’ind,  and  to  lay  to  for  a night  in  a heavy  sea,  Avitb 
CA’ery’  appearance  of  an  approaching  gale,  aa^s  a determinatioc 
Avhich,  I gi’eatly  fear,  many^  a master  of  a ship  would  have 
found  difficulty  in  coming  to. 

Captain  Collins,  hoAvever,  made  this  resolution  prompt,  anc 
Avithout  any  expression  of  impatience  at  the  detention  it  occa 
sioned.  His  only  observation  Avas,  “ We  must  stay  by  the  pool 
dev’ils  at  all  events,  till  momiug,  Ave  can’t  leave  them  to  perisl 
there,  d — n it.”  May  Ave  hope,  when  “ the  accusing  spirit  flev 
up  to  heaven’s  chancery  with  the  oath,  and  blushed  as  he  giiA’i 
it  in,  the  recording  angel,  as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropped  a tea: 
upon  the  word,  and  blotted  it  out  for  ever?”  At  seven  p.m 
cheering  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  Scotia;  the  peopl 
we  supposed,  had  taken  to  the.  boats,  and  had  then  left  the  sink 
ing  A’essel;  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  long-boat  of  the  Scotia 
filled  Avitli  men,  was  on  our  lee  quarter.  By  the  admirabi 
arrangements  which  Avere  then  made  by  Captain  Collins  fo 
I rescuing  them,  the  men  were  taken  on  board  without  the  leaa 
j accident.  This  boat  brought  eighteen;  the  captain  and  fiv 
men  still  remained  on  board,  and  were  preparing  to  put  off  in  th 
jolly-boat.  No  little  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  safety  of  this  sma 
boat;  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  however,  she  Avas  seen,  an 
Avith  two  oars  only,  she  gained  the  Roscius,  and  the  captai 
and  his  fiA’e  men  Avere  soon  taken  on  board.  To  the  credit  ( 
the  master  of  the  Scotia,  he,  Captain  Jeans,  Avas  the  last  ma 
to  leave  the  sinking  ship.  The  anxiety  expressed  by  the  me 
in  the  first  boat  for  the  safety  of  the  captain,  and,  indeed,  tl 
terms  in  which  the  Avhole  of  his  people,  then  and  subsequent!; 

I spoke  of  Captain  Jeans,  showed  how  highly  he  was  respectc 
. and  esteemed  by  his'erew,  and,  if  he  had  not  been  so,  he  Avoit 
i probably  not  haA’e  kept  his  ship  afloat  so  long  as  he  had  don 
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or  was  the  anxiety  of  Captain  Jeans  for  the  safety  of  his  crew 
>s  manifest : the  first  question  he  asked,  on  coming  on  board 
e Eoscius,  was,  “Are  all  my  people  safe  ?”  The  captain  and 
ew  were  all  Scotch,  and  their  conduct  throughout  reflected  no 
scredit  on  their  country,  when  they  came  on  board  they  were 
)rn  out  with  Continual  exertion.  The  men  had  been  night 
d day  at  the  pumps  since  the  previous  Tuesday : and,  exhausted 
they  were,  they  turned  to,  and  did  duty  with  our  crew;  and 
sooner  were  the  boats  cast  adrift  than  there  was  ample 
.{^asion  for  their  services,  a violent  gale  from  the  north-east 
i in,  which  must  have  rendered  it  utterly  impossible  for  the 
\ )ple  to  have  taken  to  their  boats,  and  the  violence  of  which, 
i the  following  day,  must  have  been  inevitably  fatal,  for  it 
] uld  have  been  impossible  to  have  kept  the  pumps  going,  and 
j sea  already,  even  before  the  gale  from  the  north-east  set  in, 
t s making  a clear  breach  over  her,  and  threatening  to  carry 
i ly  her  poop  cabin,  the  last  place  of  refuge  left  for  the  poor 
j .pie  of  , the  Scotia,  except  the  top,  where  they  had  already 
I «red  water  and  provisions,  in  the  momentary  expectation 
I )eing  compelled  to  abandon  the  deck;  and  thus,  providen- 
^ ly,  were  twenty-four  human  beings  preserved  from  a watery 
I ve. 


\ SS  OF  THE  QUEEN  EAST  INDIAMAN,  BY  FIRE 
>N  THE  COAST  OF  BRAZIL,  IN  THE  YEAR  1806. 

‘ . FEW  days  after  the  unfortunate  loss  of  the  Queen,  an  ofld- 
4 belonging  to  the  Kent  ludiaman,  transmitted  the  following 
i mnt  of  that  event,  in  a letter  to  one  of  his  friends  in  Enu- 

! We  should  have  left  this  place  ere  now,  but  for  a melancholy 
dent  which  has  befallen  the  Queen  Indiaman,  which  had  put 
ere  with  us  a few  days  since,  for  want  of  water.  On  the  9th 
Tuly,  between  two  and  three  o’clock,  a.m.  our  officer,  who 
the  watch  on  deck,  discovered  a .smoke  issuing  from  the 
-room  ports  of  the  Queen,  which  v as  nioored  a little  way 
1 us.  Immediately  we  called  the  captain  and  officers;  for 
ough  no  alarm  was  given  from  the  Queen,  yet,  as  she  was 
ently  on  fire,  every  exertion  was  made  to  man  our  boats 
1 the  fire  en^nes,  buckets,  &c.  for  their  assistance;  but, 
lin  a few  minutes  of  our  discovering  the  smoke,  she  was 
pletely  in  fiames  from  stem  to  bow ; and,  in  a few  minutes 
l e,  the  three  masts  were  overboard.  Unfortunately  it  bleiv 
L fresh,  and  a current  of  at  least  three  or  four  knots.  This 
I ourse  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  boats  to  get  alongside  to 
#•  the  people;  and  so  rapid  were  the  ffames,  that  about  thirty 
#iers  perished  below  deck,  being  unable  to  get  up  the  hatch- 
8.  All  the  officers  of  the  ship  were  saved;  and,  fortunately 
1 is,  the  current  carried  her  clear  of  the  hay,  and  she  drove  a 
iderable  distance  before  she  blew  up,  about  seven,  a.m.  The 
le  of  the  fire  isr  not  ascertained,  as  no  person  had  been  in  the 
room  after  eight  o’clock ; and  although  several  people  slept 
the  gun-room  scuttle,  the  smoke  was  not  discovered  till 
three  o’clock.  The  scene  was  dreadful,  from  the  cries  of 
een  two  and  three  hundred  men,  and  many  perishing  in  the 
^ es  or  in  the  sea.  Those  saved  were  almost  entirely  naked, 
I i being  hurried  out  of  their  beds.  The  remaining  troops, 

Jail  the  passengers  (about  three  hundred,),  proceeded  in  the 
;,  to  India.  There  were  five  ladies;  and  General  St.  John 
Jamily,  were  accommodated  by  the  captain  of  the  Kent  ivith 
abin  apartment. 

Most  of  the  passengers,  Captain  Craig,  and  some  of  the 
!rs,  were  ashore  at  the  time.  Unfortunately  six  of  the  pas- 
sers, and  seventy  of  the  crew  perished.  The  first  mate,  Mr. 
Craig,  was  on  board,  and  did  not  leave  the  ship  till  the 
last  moment,  after  having  done  everything  that  it  was 
ble  for  a man  to  do.  The  only  way  in  which  this  dreadfid 
ter  could  be  accounted  for  is,  that  immediately  iqxm  the 
al  of  the  Queen  at  St.  Salvador,  a guard  of  l^irtuguese 
^ sent  on  board,  to  prevent,  as  they  said,  smuggling;  and  a 
boat,  at  the  same  time,  was  laid  alongside  of  ) 't.  the  crew 
lich  kept  a fire  of  wood  constantly  burning;  some  of  it,  it 
pposed,  they  threw  in  at  the  .scuttle  hole  of\he  gun-room. 


.1 


“ Among  the  unfortunate  sufferers  on  board,  was  Edward 
Mayne,  Esq.,  jun.,  of  Powis  Logie,  in  Scotland,  writer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company.  When  just  about  to 
step  into  the  boat,  which  was  to  carry  him  from  the  awful  scene, 
he  recollected  that  there  was  an  unfortunate  passenger  confined 
by  sickness  to  his  cabin.  He  flew  to  rescue  him  from  impend- 
ing destruction,  and  in  a short  time,  appeared  with  the  hapless 
invalid  on  his  shoulders.  Alas!  it  was  too  late;  the  boat  had 
put  off,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  ship  blew  up. 

The  fate  of  Mr.  Smith,  was  truly  deplorable.  In  endeavour- 
ing to  get  from  the  ship,  one  of  his  arms  was  jammed  between 
her  and  a boat  alongside.  In  this  dilemma,  he  intreated  some 
of  the  people  to  cut  off"  his  arm,  that  he  might  join  them;  which, 
not  being  complied  witli,  he  contrived  to  take  a pen-knife  from 
his  pocket,  and  put  an  immediate  end  to  his  life,  by  cutting  his 
throat. 


A SHIP  OVERWHELMED  WITH  ICEBERGS. 

The  next  morning  the  ice  drew  more  to  the  northward, 
and,  what  was  worse,  blew  fresh,  thereby  setting  the  seaward 
ice  down  towards  the  land  with  more  force  than  had  yet  been 
experienced.  Shortly  after  nine,  a.m.,  a fine  piece  split  in 
two,  and  the  extreme  violence  of  the  pressure  curled  and 
crumbled  the  windward  ice  up  in  an  awful  manner,  forcing  it 
against  the  beam  fully  eighteen  feet  high.  The  ship  creaked 
as  it  were  in  agon5%  and,  strong  as  she  was,  must  have  been 
stove  and  crushed,  had  not  some  of  the  smaller  masses  been 
forced  under  her  bottom,  and  so  diminished  the  strain  by  ac- 
tually lifting  her  bow  nearly  two  feet  out  of  the  water.  In  this 
perilous  crisis  steps  were  taken  to  have  everything  in  readi- 
ness for  hoisting  out  the  barge;  and  without  creating  un- 
necessary alarm,  the  officers  and  men  were  called  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  desired,  in  case  of  emergency,  to  be  active 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  at  the  respective  stations 
then  notified  to  them.  It  was  a serious  moment  for  ail,  as 
the  pressure  still  continued,  nor  could  we  expect  much,  if 
any  abatement  until  the  wind  changed.  At  noon  the  weather 
and  our  prospects  remained  the  same.  The  barometer  was 
falling,  and  the  temperature  was  56°  minus,  with  unceasing 
snow.  Much  ice  had  been  sunk  under  the  bottom,  and  a 
doubt  existed  whether  it  was  not  finding  its  way  beneath  the 
lee  floe  also;  for  the  uplifted  ruins,  within  fifty  paces  of  the 
weather-beam  were  advancing  slowly  towards  us  like  an  im- 
mense wave  fraught  with  destruction.  Resistance  would  not, 
coiild  not  have  been  effectual  beyond  a few  seconds;  for 
what  of  human  construction  could  withstand  the  impact  of 
an  icy  continent,  driven  onward  by  a furious  s^orrn?  In  the 
meantime,  symptoms,  too  une(|uivocal  to  be  misunderstood, 
demonstrated  the  intensity  of  the  pressure.  The  butt-ends 
began  to  start,  and  the  copper,  in  which  the  galley  apparatus 
was  fixed,  became  creased,  sliding  doors  refused  to  shut,  and 
leaks  found  access  through  the  bolt-heads  and  bull’s  eyes. 
On  sounding  the  well,  too,  an  increase  of  water  was  reported, 
not  sufficient  to  excite  apprehension  in  itself,  but  such  as  to 
render  hourly  pumping  necessar5^  Moved  by  these  indica- 
tions, and  to  guard  against  the  worst,  I ordered  the  provisions 
and  preserved  meats,  with  various  other  necessaries,  to  be 
got  up  from  below,  and  stowed  on  deck,  so  as  to  be  ready  at 
a moment  to  be  thrown  upon  the  large  floe  alongside.  To 
add  to  our  anxiety,  night  closed  prematurely,  when  suddenly, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  the  floe  which  threatened  instant 
de.struction,  turned  so  as  in  a great  degree  to  protect  us 
agfynst  an  increase  of  pressure,  though,  for  several  hours 
aftiwwards,  the  same  creaking  and  grinding  sounds  continued, 
to  armoy  our  ears.  The  barometer  and  other  instruments, 
fell  will,  a regularity  unprecedented,  yet  the  gale  was  broken 
and  hy  night  had  abated  considerably. — Capt,  Back's  Nar- 
rative. 
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SHIPWRECK  OF  THE  JONGE  THOMAS. 


On  the  1st  of  June,  1773,  being  Whit-Monday,  there  arose 
at  the  Cape  a very  high  north-west  wind,  and  violent  hurri- 
canes and  showers  of  rain.  At  night,  in  this  storm,  the  Jonge 
Thomas,  one  of  the  four  ships  belonging  to  the  company  that 
were  still  on  the  road,  having  lost  all  her  anchors,  one  after 
the  other,  was  driven  on  the  sands  near  the  Zoul  river,  and, 
in  consequence  of  her  heavy  lading,  parted  in  two  pieces  in 
the  middle.  The  surge  arose  to  an  alarming  height  on  the 
shore,  and  Zoul  river  was  so  swollen  as  to  be  almost  impas- 
sable. It  is  true,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
August,  the  company’s  ships  are  prohibited  from  lying  in  the 
road,  yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  governor  permits  it, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  victualling  and  lading 
the  ships  in  False  Bay.  Independently  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  company,  as  well  in  the  ships  as  in  merchandise,  a 


number  of  the  crew  likewise  unfortunately  perished  on  this  I 
occasion.  They  were  lost  for  want  of  assistance,  and  met 
with  a deplorable  death  very  near  the  land.  Only  sixty-three  , 
men  escaped  ; one  hundred  and  forty-nine  being  unhappily  I; 
drowned.  jj 

The  ship  had  scarcely  struck,  which  happened  just  at  day-  )| 
break,  when  the  most  efficacious  measures  were  employed  to 
save  as  much  as  possible  of  the  company’s  property,  that 
might  chance  to  be  thrown  on  shore,  though  not  the  least 
care  was  taken  to  deliver  a single  soul  of  the  crew  from  their 
forlorn  and  miserable  situation.  Thirty  men  were  instantly 
ordered  out,  with  a stripling  of  a lieutenant,  from  the  citadel 
to  the  place  where  the  ship  lay,  in  order  to  keep  a strict  look 
out,  and  prevent  any  of  the  company’s  effects  from  being 
stolen.  A gibbet  was  erected,  and  an  edict  issued  at  the  same 
time,  importing,  that  whoever  should  come  near  the  spot  jj 
should  be  hanged  immediately,  without  trial  or  sentence  being 
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passed  on  them.  On  this  account,  the  compassionate  inhabi- 
tants, who  had  gone  on  horseback  to  the  assistance  of  the 
wretched  sufferers,  were  obliged  to  return,  without  being  able 
to  do  them  the  least  service  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  witnessed 
the  brutality  and  want  of  feeling  evinced  on  this  occasion  by 
certain  persons,  who  did  not  bestow  a thought  on  affording  the 
least  assistance  or  relief  to  their  fellow-creatures  upon  the 
wreck,  who  were  perishing  with  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst,  and 
almost  in  the  arms  of  death. 

Another  circumstance  tended  to  render  this  otherwise  dis- 
tressing scene  still  more  affecting.  Among  the  crew  who 
were  lucky  enough  to  save  their  lives  by  swimming  from  the 


wreck,  was  the  gunner,  who  stripped  himself  quite  naked,  in| 
order  that  he  might  swim  the  easier,  and  had  the  good  luck 
to  come  alive  to  shore,  which  was  not  the  case  with  every  oneij 
that  could  swim;  for  many  were  either  dashed  to  pieces| 
against  the  rocks,  or,  by  the  violence  of  the  surf,  carried  back]^ 
again  to  sea.  When  he  arrived  on  shore,  he  found  his  chesty 
landed  before  him ; but,  just  as  he  was  going  to  open  it,  and 
take  cut  his  greatcoat,  the  lieutenant  who  commanded  the 
party  drove  him  away  from  it,  and,  though  he  earnestly 
begged  for  leave  to  take  out  the  clothes  necessary  for  covering, 
his  naked  and  shivering  body,  and  could  also  prove  by  the 
key,  fastened,  according  to  the  sailor’s  custom,  to  his  waist, 
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as  by  bis  name  being  cut  on  the  lid  of  the  chest,  that 
jlras  factually  his  property,  he  was,  nevertheless,  forced  to 
Ijreat,  without  effecting  his  purpose,  by  this  merciless  hero, 
jlogave  him  several  smart  blows  with  a cane,  on  his  bare 
]j;k.  After  he  had  passed  the  whole  day  naked  and  hungry, 
ijl  exposed  to  the  piercing  winds,  and  was  going  to  be  taken 
iji  he  evening  to  town  along  with  the  others,  who  had  been 
^ ed  from  the  wreck,  he  asked  leave  to  take  a coat  out  of  his 
^];st,  to  cover  himself  with ; but  this  having  been  previously 
i ndered,  he  found  it  empty.  On  entering  the  town,  where  he 
l ived  stark  naked,  he  met  with  a burgher,  who  took  com- 
“ sion  on  his  situation,  and  lent  him  his  greatcoat.  After- 
rds  he,  as  well  as  the  other  unfortunate  wretches,  were 
iged  to  run  about  the  town,  several  days  together,  begging 
tuals,  clothes,  and  money,  till,  at  length,  they  received 
port  at  the  company’s  expense,  and  were  again  taken  into 
I service. 

* Lnother  action,  honourable  to  humanity,  deserves  the  more 
je  recorded,  as  it  shews  that,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
re  are  both  kind  and  considerate  people,  as  well  as  such 
d have  nothing  human  but  the  shape.  An  old  man,  of  the 
ne  of  Woltemad,  by  birth  an  European,  who  was  at  this 
e a keeper  of  the  beasts  at  the  menagerie,  near  the  garden, 

I a son  in  the  citadel,  who  was  a corporal,  and  among  the 
t who  had  been  ordered  out  to  Paarden  Island  (Horse 
ind),  where  a guard  was  to  be  placed  for  the  preservation 
fljhe  wrecked  goods.  This  worthy  veteran  borrowed  a horse, 
■.  rode  out  in  the  morning,  with  a bottle  of  wine  and  a loaf 
0 Dread  for  his  son’s  breakfast.  This  happened  so  early, 
ti  t the  gibhet  had  not  yet  b.een  erected,  nor  the  edict  posted 
q to  point  out  to  the  traveller  the  nearest  way  to  eternity. 
1;  hoary  sire  hadno  sooner  delivered  to  his  son  the  refresh- 
nuts  he  had  brought  him,  and  heard  the  lamentations  of  the 
4|  ressed  crew  from  the  wreck,  than  he  resolved  to  ride  his 
hse,  which  was  a good  swimmer,  to  the  wreck,  with  a view 
aving  some  of  them.  He  repeated  this  dangerous  trip  six 
es  more,  bringing  each  time  two  men  alive  on  shore,  and 
3 saved,  in  all,  fourteen  persons.  The  horse  was,  by  this 
3,  so  much  fatigued,  that  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
V ture  out  again ; but  the  cries  and  entreaties  of  the  poor 
ii|tches  on  the  wreck  still  increasing,  he  ventured  to  take 
trip  more,  which  proved  so  unfortunate  that  he  lost  his 
life,  as,  upon  this  occasion,  too  many  rushed  upon  him 
ai  nee,  some  iof  them  catching  hold  of  the  horse’s  tail,  and 
4^rsof  the  bridle,  by  which  means  the  horse,  both  wearied 
0*  and  too  heavily  laden,  turned  head  over  heels,  and  all 
3 drowned  together. 

I his  noble  and  heroic  action  of  a superannuated  old  man, 
si  vs  that  a great  number  of  lives  might  probably  have  been 
st'd,  if  a strong  rope  had  been  fastened  by  one  end  to  the 
^'3k,  and  by  the  other  to  the  shore.  When  the  storm  and 
es  had  subsided,  the  ship  was  found  to  lie  at  so  small  a 
ince  from  the  land,  that  one  might  almost  have  leaped 
i her  upon  shore. 

n receiving  intelligence  of  the  above  event,  the  East  India 
'Ctors  in  Holland  ordered  one  of  their  ships  to  be  called 
le  name  of  Woltemad,  after  this  heroic  old  man,  and  the 
of  his  humanity  to  be  painted  on  the  stern  ; they  also 
ined  the  regency  of  the  Cape  to  provide  for  his  descen- 
s. 

ifortunately,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  all  were  not 
I essed  with  the  same  sentiments  of  gratitude.  The  young 
floral,  Woltemad,  who  had  been  an  unavailing  witness  of 
ather  having  sacrificed  himself  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
% and  of  mankind,  wished,  in  vain,  to  be  gratified  with 
father’s  situation,  humble  as  it  was.  Stung  with  the 
jpointm.ent,  he  left  that  ungrateful  country,  and  went  to 
via,  where  he  died  before  the  news  of  such  a great  and 
:pected  recommendation  could  reach  him. 
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FATE  OF  SEVEN  DUTCH  SEAMEN,  1633-1634. 
LOSS  OF  A DUTCH  WHALER,  1639. 

Nothing  exhibits  more  strongly  the  march  of  maritime  im- 
provement than  the  perfect  impunity  with  which  seamen  now 
winter  in  the  inclement  climates  of  the  polar  circle.  The  Dutch 
endeavoured  in  vain,  for  a long  time,  to  obtain,  by  high  re- 
wards, volunteers  for  the  purpose  of  wintering  in  the  icy  seas. 
Science  has  now  shown  how  easily  all  the  obstacles  which  are 
opposed  to  human  life  there  may  be  obviated.  We  have  found 
the  Polar  Seas  in  modern  times  the  receptacle  of  jovial  seamen 
during  the  coldest  season.  When  the  thermometer  was  47  degs. 
below  zero,  in  latitude  74  deg.  45  rain.,  we  have  heard  of  our 
gallant  countrymen  acting  plays  to  remove  the  tedium  of  a 
darkness  some  months  in  duration,  when  the  earth  and  sea  were 
under  the  dominion  of  frost,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  other 
empire  beneath  the  stars. 

Very  different  was  the  fate  of  seven  Dutch  sailors  who  volun- 
teered to  pass  the  winter  in  Mayen’s  Island  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  in  the  year  1634.  It  appears  that  the  Greenland 
Company  of  Holland  had  determined  to  obtain  all  the  informa- 
tion they  were  able  respecting  these  climates,  and  the  nature  of 
the  winters  there.  Some  curious  discussions  had  taken  place 
among  astronomers,  which  it  was  probable  might  be  thus  deci- 
ded. Seven  of  the  boldest  and  most  resolute  of  the  fleet  offered 
their  services  on  the  occasion,  and  were  accepted.  The  names 
of  these  men  were  Outgert  Jacobson  of  Groetnbroek,  comman- 
der of  the  party;  Adrian  Martin  Carman  of  Schiedam,  clerk; 
Thaunniss  Thaunissen  of  Shermerhem,  cook;  Dick  and  Peter 
Peterson  of  Harlem;  Sebastian  Gyse  of  Delfts  Haven;  and 
Gerard  Beautin  of  Bruges.  Seven  other  seamen  were  left  at 
Spitzbergen  about  the  same  time,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

The  island  called  Mayen’s  Island,  and  sometimes  the  Isle  of 
St.  Maurice,  is  situated  in  71  degs.  of  north  latitude.  It  is  about 
fifty  miles  long,  and  very  narrow,  consisting  of  barren  moun- 
tains covered  with  eternal  snow,  among  which  one  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  rest  is  called  by  mariners  Beerensberg.  The 
Dutch  formerly  made  this  island  the  head-quarters  of  their 
w'hale-fishery%  and  drawing  from  it  a very  considerable  revenue, 
they  were  anxious  to  establish  a colony  there.  Two  thousand 
quintals  of  oil  were  shipped  off  from  this  island  in  one  season. 
At  present  the  oil  is  extracted  from  the  whales  on  board-ship, 
the  fish  being  towed  alongside  and  cut  up  on  the  sea;  formerly 
this  was  performed  on  shore  in  the  most  convenient  situations 
near  the  fishery^  Furnaces  and  huts  were  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  people  employed,  and  were  annually  tenanted 
during  the  season  for  the  fishing.  The  whales  have  since  left 
the  shores  of  these  establishments  near  which  they  experienced 
so  harassing  a warfare,  and  the  Avorks  have  been  abandoned  as 
useless. 

These  seven  seamen  were  left  upon  the  island  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  August,  1 633.  There  Avas  no  night  at  this  period,  the 
sun  being  exceedingly  poAverful,  so  that  they  took  off  even  their 
shirts,  and  amused  themselves  on  a hill-side  near  the  huts  which 
they  had  erected  for  their  abode.  They  allowed  themselves  two 
pounds  of  tobacco  each  a AA-^eek,  and  a measure  of  brandy  for 
elev’en  days  AA^as  given  out  at  a time.  They  caught  sea-gulls,  of 
which  great  numbers  resorted  to  the  island,  and  collected  all 
the  vegetables  they  could  find  for  salad.  Thus  they  lived  Avith- 
out  inconA’^enience,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  narrative 
of  their  sufferings,  found  in  their  abode,  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  weather  grew  stormy.  In  the  beginning  of 
October  their  huts  were  violently  shaken  by  the  wind,  so  that 
their  rest  at  night  Avas  broken;  and  once  they  heard  a terrible 
noise  for  which  they  could  not  account.  On  the  eighth  of  Oc- 
tober they  had  recourse,  for  the  first  time,  to  fires.  They  found 
a fine  spring  of  water  on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 

The  winter  now  approached  rapidly.  Two  Avhales  were  cast 
on  shore  this  month,  which  they  endeavoured  to  kill  with  har- 
poons and  lances,  but  the  tide  coming  in  they  made  their  escape. 
The  cold  set  in  so  severe  they  were  obliged  to  shut  themseh’^es 
up  in  their  huts.  The  arctic  bears  visited  them,  and  became 
so  numerous,  that  at  night  they  were  afraid  to  venture  out.  In 
the  day  time  they  killed  several  which  they  roasted  for  food. 
These  animals  were  so  strong,  that  after  being  shot  through 
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and  through  they  would  sometimes  ran  off  and  escape.  Snow 
fell  constantly,  and  a barrel  of  bear’s  flesh  froze  only  six  feet 
from  the  fire. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  October  the  sea  shore  began  to  be 
covered  with  ice.  The  rays  of  the  sun  did  not  descend  more 
than  a foot  down  the  elevation  under  which  they  had  erected 
their  huts.  The  ice  on  the  sea  augmented  constantly.  The 
cold  grew  so  intense  that  it  broke  the  vessel  which  held  their 
liquors : at  length  the  sea  became  frozen  as  far  out  as  they  could 
see  with  the  naked  eye. 

The  bears  continued  to  visit  them,  and  they  now  and  then 
succeeded  in  killing  one  for  provisions.  They  were  obliged  to 
make  a large  fire  where  they  kept  their  liquors  to  prevent  their 
being  frozen.  The  sea-gulls  soon  disappeared,  the  water  was 
everywhere  frozen  too  hard  for  it  to  be  obtained  by  breaking  the 
ice,  and  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  snow. 
After  the  nineteenth  of  November  the  days  grew  so  short  that 
they  had  scarcely  light  to  read  in  their  tents,  and  they  were  in 
consequence  overpowered  with  melancholy  and  idleness.  The 
end  of  this  month  and  the  beginning  of  November,  however,  it 
grew  so  mild  that  the  weather  did  not  appear  more  severe  than 
it  usually  is  during  winter  in  Holland.  On  the  eighth  of  De- 
cember the  frost  returned.  The  cold  set  in  again  with  dreadful 
severity,  and  the  day,  which  was  only  four  hours  long,  was  ren- 
dered so  gloomy  by  the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere,  that  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  month  they  were  obliged  to  keep  within 
their  huts  without  once  going  outside. 

On  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  they  enjoyed  themselves, 
as  much  as  circumstances  would  permit,  in  celebration  of  the 
time,  but  they  did  not  forget  going  regularly  to  prayers.  The 
cold  became  excessive.  The  ice,  which  covered  the  bay,  was 
heaped  up  in  hillocks.  A bear  visited  them  on  the  thirteenth, 
which  they  shot  and  dragged  into  their  hut,  out  of  which  they 
feared  to  venture  any  more  for  the  cold.  They  had  lived  long 
upon  salt  meat,  and  the  flesh  of  the  bear  came  opportunely  to 
give  them  a respite.  During  the  whole  of  January  the  snow 
continued  to  fall,  and  the  weather  was  very  tempestuous.  It 
continued  the  same  until  the  middle  of  February.  The  bears 
now  no  longer  approached  them,  and  though  the  south  wind 
once  or  twice  produced  a slight  thaw,  the  north-east  which  fol- 
lowed it  always  redoubled  the  severity  of  the  cold. 

In  March,  the  weather  continued  the  same  mitil  the  end  of 
the  second  week,  when  the  air  became  calm,  and  even  agree- 
able, and  they  were  cheered  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  which  they 
had  not  seen  since  the  first.  They  fancied  that  its  feeble  rays 
imparted  a slight  warmth  when  the  wind  was  south.  They 
succeeded  in  killing  another  bear,  and  the  flesh  was  found  to 
yield  great  relief.  They  were  now  attacked  with  scurvy,  which 
. rendered  any  fresh  meat  they  could  obtain  more  valuable.  The 
weather  was  flne  during  the  whole  month,  and  the  days  became 
pleasantly  serene,  but  the  progress  of  the  scurvy  from  their  bad 
food  was  rapidly  reducing  them.  They  saw  very  large  whales 
in  great  numbers  come  into  the  bay. 

On  the  third  of  April  they  were  so  reduced  by  the  scurvy, 
that  only  two  of  their  number  could  stand  on  their  legs,  and  the 
two  last  fowls  which  they  possessed  were  killed  for  the  sick,  in 
the  hope  it  would  refresh  and  strengthen  them.  The  greater 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  month  the  air  was  very  cold,  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  north-east,  so  that  there  was  no  leaving  their 
hut.  The  scurvy  began  its  work  of  death.  On  the  sixteenth, 
the  clerk,  who  had  kept  their  journal,  died,  and  the  survivors 
implored  Heaven  to  have  mercy  on  his  soul.  Rain  began  to  fall, 
and  the  prospect  of  summer,  now  rapidly  approaching,  was  not 
sufiicient  to  keep  them  in  spirits  or  enable  them  to  combat  their 
malady.  They  daily  grew  worse.  Not  one  of  them  could  move 
v/ithout  excessive  pain.  No  article  of  fresh  provisions  was  left, 
and  the  intense  cold  still  prevailing,  hurried  on  their  last  hour. 
The  power  of  warming  themselves  by  exercise,  wliich  had 
hith  erto  been  some  relief,  was  over,  and  the  journal  of  their  suf- 
ferings wound  up  with  the  following  entry,  after  which  the  at- 
tempt of  the  dying  band  to  continue  the  narrative  was  attested 
by  the  illegible  characters  with  which  the  only  one  of  them 
whose  hand  was  capable  of  using  the  pen  had  in  vain  essayed  to 
close  the  latest  record  of  their  fate.  “ We  are  now  reduced  to 
80  deplorable  a state  that  none  of  my  comrades  can  help  them- 


selves, and  the  whole  burden,  therefore,  lies  on  my  shoulders. 


I shall  perform  my  duty  as  long  as  I am  able,  and  it  pleases  ‘ 


God  to  give  me  strength.  .1  am  now  about  to  assist  our  com-  ^ 


mander  out  of  his  cabin;  he  thinks  it  will  relieve  his  pain,  he  is 
struggling  with  death.  The  night  is  dark,  and  the  wind  blows 
from  the  south.” 

On  the  twenty-third  of  April  the  commander  died.  On  the 
twenty-seventh,  they  killed  their  dog,  which  afforded  them  a 
very  poor  repast  of  fresh  meat.  The  night  was  fine  although  a 
little  cloudy,  and  there  was  frost.  On  the  twenty-eighth  the 
ice  left  the  bay,  and  the  sea  was  open.  On  the  twent^hnim;]^ 
there  was  a storm.  On  the  thirty-first,  the  weather  was"  fine, 
and  the  sun,  that  was  lighting  them  to  their  doom,  as  if , ml 
mockery,  shone  out  brilliantly 

_ Thus  far -the  journal,  which,  as  is  observed  above,  could  \nthi  f 
difficulty  be  deciphered;  the  hand  that  held  the  pen  then  ceasadi  t 
to  move.  The  soul  of  him  who  wrote  was  probably  yielded  up  i 
soon  afterwards  to  its  Creator.  || 

The  Dutch  fleet  arrived  at  Mayen’s  Island  about  a month  P 
afterwards,  on  the  fourth  of  June,  1634-,  and  the  crews  were  I; 
naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  how  their  late  companions  had  f 
fared,  though  they  had  little  hope  of  seeing  them  alive.  They 
entered  the  hut,  and  found  them  as  their  fears  had  too  truly  pre-if  * 
saged.  From  all  they  could  see,  they  imagined  that  the  sur^-  * ■ 
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vors  of  the  clerk,  who  died  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  followed  t 
him  in  the  commencement  of  the  next  month.  Bread  and 
cheese  were  found  close  to  one  of  them,  on  Mfliich  it  is  probable  | 
he  had  subsisted  to  the  last  moment.  Each  lay  in  his  own  cabin. 
By  the  side  of  one  was  a prayer-book,  in  which  he  had  been 
reading ; and  by  the  side  of  another,  a box  of  ointment,  with 
which  he  had  anointed  his  teeth  and  joints,  his  arm  was  found 
extended  upwards  towards  his  mouth.  When  grown  too  weak 
to  help  themselves,  they  most  likely  perished,  one  by  one,  from 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  their  weakness  preventing  their 
getting  up  to  make  themselves  a fire.  Their  malady  arose  from 
living  so  long  upon  salt  provisions:  had  they  not  been  reduced 
in  bodily  strength,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  make  a fire  or  take 
proper  exercise,  they  had  most  likely  survived  until  the  arrival 
of  the  fleet,  as  the  cold  must  have  diminished  every  day. 

The  commander  of  the  Dutch  fleet  had  the  bodies  put  into 
coffins  in  the  snow,  until  the  earth  was  sufficiently  thawed  to 
allow  of  graves  being  dug  for  them.  On  St.  John’s  day, 
when  the  earth  was  free  from  the  effects  of  the  frost,  the 
bodies  were  interred  under  a general  discharge  of  the  can- 
non from  the  fleet. 

_ Seven  other  sailors  had  been  left  in  a bay,  on  the  north 
side  of  Spitzbergen,  called  North  Bay,  by  the  same  fleet 
which  left  the  foregoing  seven  at  Mayen’s  Island.  The  fleet 
sailed  away  on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  leaving  them  nearly 
nine  degrees  higher  in  latitude  than  Mayen’s  Island,  where 
the  seven,  who  subsequently  died,  had  been  left  at  the  same 
time.  ^ As  soon  as  the  ships  were  gone,  they  began  to  collect 
provisions  to  last  them  until  the  following  year.  They 
hunted  the  rein-deer,  and  caught  many  sea  fowl,  adding  to 
their  stock  such  herbs  as  were  likely  to  prove  refreshing,  and 
beneficial  to  health.  They  made  numerous  excursions  as 
long  as  the  weather  permitted,  and  attacked  the  whales  and 
narwals  in  the  neighbouring  bays.  On  the  third  of  October 
they  were  prepared  for  the  approach  of  the  cold  season  by  tbe 
departure  of  all  the  feathered  creation ; and  after  that  they 
found  that  the  cold  augmented  progressively.  By  the  thir- 
teenth, the  beer  in  barrels  was  frozen  three  inches  thick,  and 
not  many  days  afterwards  became  a mass  of  ice,  though  only 
at  the  distance  of  eight  feet  from  the  fire.  They  daily  broke 
the  ice  for  fishing,  and  put  down  a net,  but  in  two  hours 
found  that  ice  two  feet  thick  had  closed  up  the  hole. 

The  cold  now  became  so  excessive  they  were  obliged  to  keep 
in  their  beds,  although  they  had  both  a stove  and  grate. 
They  rose  sometimes  for  exercise,  which  they  took  as  smartly 
as  they  could  continue  it,  that  the.y  might  thereby  keep  up 
their  natural  heat.  The  Aurora  Borealis  was  seen  in  great 
splendour,  and  other  aerial  phenomena  were  witnessed,  which 
they  imagined  to  yjroceed  from  the  icy  mountains.  On  the 
third  of  March  they  had  a combat  with  a huge  bear,  in 


which  one  of  their  number  was  very 


a 

near 


being  killed. 
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le  animal,  mad  from  the  wounds  he  had  received,  sprang 
on  the  man  who  was  in  the  act  of  piercing  it  with  his  lance, 
it  him  to  the  ground,  and  but  for  the  prompt  assist- 
ce  of  his  comrades  he  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces. 
Che  privations  and  cold  which  these  men  endured  ivere 
t an  end  to  by  the  arrival  of  a Greenlander  on  the  twenty- 
enth  of  Ma)%  which  took  them  off  in  safety. 

The  degree  of  suffering  encountered  by  the  seamen,  and 
ir  comrades  who  perished  so  much  farther  the  south  as 
lyen’s  Island,  seems  to  prove  that  the  intensity  of  cold,  as 
ifects  life,  does  not  depend  upon  proximity  of  situation  to 
pole.  The  cold  of  latitude  80  deg.  is  sustained  with  as 
le  endangerment  of  life  as  that  of  72  degs.  More  recent 
>erience  has  shown  that  neither  situation  presents  diffi- 
ties  which  are  not  easily  surmounted.  There  is  more 
lendant  upon  counteracting  the  action  of  diseases  arising 
n bad  food  and  inaction,  than  from  severe  cold.  These 
: seven  men  were  succeeded  by  seven  more,  who  on  the 
le  spot,  and  under  the  same  circumstances,  all  perished, 
s reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  cause  was  in  the  neglect 
hose  steps  which  their  predecessors  had  taken  in  regard 
bod  and  exercise. 

•n  the  eleventh  of  September,  1634,  encouraged  by  the 
3ess  of  the  preceding  adventurers,  seven  other  sailors 
mteered  to  winter  in  the  same  spot.  Medicines,  food, 
3S,  liquors,  everything  they  could  need  was  left  for  their 
They  were  not  so  fortunate  as  those  who  preceded 
, in  killing  bears  or  obtaining  vegetables,  probable  from 
||ig  left  a fortnight  later  in  the  season.  They  saw  a good 
ly  whales  near  the  shore,  at  which  they  tired,  without 
;ess,  or,  indeed,  without  producing  the  slightest  effect, 
y took  leave  of  the  sun  on  the  twentieth  or  twenty-first  of 
ober,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November  were  first 
eked  with  symptoms  of  scurvy,  upon  which  they  used 
ble  diligence  in  search  of  herbs.  They  also  looked  out 
iears  and  foxes  to  supply  them  with  fresh  meat,  but  were 
iccessful  in  meeting  with  them.  They  ate  separately 
each  other,  under  the  idea  of  avoiding  the  spread  of 
Jisease  bj'  infection,  most  of  them  being  still  free  from 
:k. 

iree  of  their  number  being  out  together,  thev  encountered 
ar,  which  received  them  on  its  hind  legs.  They  fired  at  it, 
it  fell  roaring  terribly,  and  bleeding,  in  which  state  it 
d a halbert  from  one  of  the  men,  and  gnawed  it  with 
; fury,  and  then  collecting  all  its  strength  ran  off. 
ongh  it  was  followed  with  a lantern  for  some  distance  it 
eeded  in  getting  away,  to  the  great  mortification  of  its 
tiers,  who  were  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a few  meals  of 
meat,  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  scurvy,  which  continued 
crease,  so  that  the  sick  were  in  the  utmost  agony  of 
ij|ring.  On  the  fourteenth  of  January,  Adrian  Johnson 
in  great  pain,  and  was  speedily  followed  to  the  dust  on 
eventeenth,  by  Cornelius  Thysse,  a very  sensible  man, 
the  best  seaman  of  the  party.  In  him  they  all  put  im- 
; confidepce,  and  it  is  likely  his  fate,  from  the  gloom  it 
over  their  minds  hastened  the  end  of  the  rest  of  the 
\ All  were  now  ill;  Fettje  Otters,  another  seaman,  died, 
t reduced  to  four,  they  awaited  their  last  hour  with  resig- 
n,  yet  they  were  employed,  weak  as  they  were,  in  the 
ss  task  of  making  coffins  for  those  deceased,  and  put- 
the  bodies  into  them.  Who  was  to  do  this  office  for 
? 

the  beginning  of  February  they  caught  a fox,  which  put 
in  good  spirits  for  the  moment,  but  they  were  too  far 
^ijlto  derive  permanent  benefit  from  one  or  two  fresh  meals, 
saw  many  bears,  but  could  not  lift  a musket  to  their 
ders  to  kill  them.  They’  could  not  have  got  the  carcase 
eir  habitation,  had  they’  been  able  to  kill  one,  nor  could 
pursue  them  if  wounded.  Tlieir  feet  were  scarcely  able  to 
»^in  them,  their  knees  were  inflamed,  and  their  teeth  so  bad 
l41''''ere  obliged  to  leave  off  eating  biscuit.  Their  bowels 
attacked  with  excruciating  pains,  which  were  increased 
le  cold.  One  of  them  spit  blood,  and  another  \ras  seized 
dy'sentery’.  One  alone,  James  Corcoen,  could  still  bring  in 
0 maintain  the  fire. 


1 


On  the  23rd  of  Februaiy,  they  were  unable  to  leave  their 
cabins,  and  they  resigned  themselves  to  God’s  mercyf  their  mi- 
sery being  at  the  utmost  limit  of  human  endurance.  On  the 
24th  there  was  a feeble  gleam  of  sunlight.  The  2Gth  v’as  the 
last  day  on  which  the  writer  could  put  his  jien  to  the  paper. 
At  that  time  they  remarked  that  four  of  them  .still  survived, 
lying  flat  on  the  floor  of  their  hut.  They  could  still  have  eaten 
if  there  were  any  one  able  to  get  fuel,  but  none  could  move  for 
pain.  Their  time  was  spent  in  prayer,  that  God  in  his  mercy 
I would  take  them  from  their  misery  whenever  he  pleasfd  to  see 
Slit.  “ We  cannot  long  survive  without  food  or  firing,”  they 
I write  ; “ we  are  unable  to  render  each  other  the  least  assist- 
! ance,  and  each  must  bear  his  own  burden.” 

On  the  arrival  of  the  whaling  ships  of  1635,  these  unfortu- 
nate men  were  found  in  their  hut,  with  the  door  secured  to 
keep  out  the  bears.  The  first  man  who  entered,  discovered 
part  of  a dead  dog  up  stairs,  and  passing  towards  tlie  door, 
trod  on  the  carcase  of  another,  and  then  stumbled  over  the 
dead  bodies.  Three  of  the  deceased  were  in  their  coffins,  two 
in  their  cabins,  Nicolas  Florissen  and  another,  and. two  lay'^  on 
the  floor  on  some  sails,  their  knees  drawn  up  to  their  chins. 
They  were  all  interred  when  the  ground  was  penetrable,  and 
stones  were  heaped  over  their  graves  as  a security  from  beasts 
of  prey.  Thirty  years  afterwards,  their  graves  being  opened, 
their  bodies  were  found  entire,  and  as  if  the  breath  had  only 
just  left  them,  nor  were  their  dresses  at  all  changed,  such  is  the 
anti-corrujitive  influence  of  cold  in  those  high  northern  lati- 
tudes. 

In  the  year  1639,  a Dutch  Greenlaudman,  commanded  by’ 
Captain  Didier  Albert  Raevn,  reached  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen 
after  a good  voyage.  A furious  gale  began  to  blow,  and  the 
violence  of  the  storm,  with  the  vicinity  of  shoals  and  icebergs, 
rendered  the  hazard  of  the  situation  very’  great,  as  from  the 
want  of  sea-room  it  was  not  practicable  to  manage  the  vessel 
in  the  way  necessary  for  her  secm'iLy^  The  siiov’  fell  thick  and 
fast,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  man  at  tlie  iiellil  to  kiioiv 
liOAv  he  was  .steering,  and  the  seamen  on  the  look-out  at  the 
bows  could  not  see  ahead  of  the  vessel,  which  rolled  so  dread- 
fully that  her  yards  dipped  in  the  sea.  The  deck  was. covered 
v.dth  a thick  glazing  of  ice,  and  they  became  unable  to  walk 
upon  it  from  its  slipperiness,  and  the  motion  of  the  ship  ; this 
the  captain  endeavoured  to  obviate,  by  strewing  salt  over  the 
frozen  surface  to  prevent  accidents  to  the  seamen  from  falling. 
In  the  midst  of  their  alarming  situation,  the  sheet  anchor  broke 
loose  and  went  overboard. 

The  vessel,  which  had  driven  all  day  before  the  wind,  was 
found  in  the  evening  to  be  approaching  a great  barrier  of  solid 
ice.  This  was  not  all,  on  the  larboard  bow  a large  field  was 
descried,  and  right  ahead  a second.  The  captain  hoped  tliere 
might  be  room  to  pass  through  some  opening  between  the  two 
fields,  and,  therefore,  kept  on  his  course.  This  was  soon  found  to 
be  impossible,  the  danger  increased,  and  the  vessel  rapidly  drove 
on  towards  the  ice.  They  now  put  up  the  helm.  The  ship  lay’ 
almost  on  her  beam  ends  ; as  she  struck  on  one  field,  the  other 
was  close  under  the  mizen-mast.  The  concussion  was  terrible, 
and  all  the  crew  believed  the  ship>  was  crushed  to  pieces,  but 
no  wreck  floated  up,  and  they  had  time  to  recover  themselves. 
They  now  discovered  that  the  ship  had  sprung  a leak,  in  fact, 
she  began  to  sink.  The  main  and  fore-masts  were  cut  away, 
and  as  she  settled,  she  drove  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  waves.  The  boats  were  hoisted  out,  but  irom  too  many 
pressing  into  them  they  sank,  and  all  who  were  in  them  pe- 
rished. 

The  vessel  now  seemed  to  be  going  down;  her  liead  was 
under  water,  and  the  surviving  crew  got  upon  the  poop.  Some 
ascended  the  mizen  mast,  which  giving  way%  hurled  them  int« 
tlie  waves,  and  they  were  drowned.  The  stern  soon  separated 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  and  remained  about  six  feet 
out  of  the  water.  Many  of  the  crew  lell  into  the  sea  at  the 
moment  of  the  separation,  and  perished  fiii.serably’.  The  state 
of  those  who  survived  was  now  pitiable.  Wet  and  exposed  to 
the  cold  of  a polar  atmosphere,  the  survivors  could  only  hope 
for  a short  protraction  of  their  wretched  existence.  Every  suc- 
cessive wave  broke  over  them,  and  carried  away  some  of  their 
number,  -while  several  lost  their  hold  of  the  cordage  from  being 
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bemimt)ed  by  the  cold,  and  fell  into  the  sea.  There  were  other 
vessels  in  sight,  but  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  aid  from  them, 
as  they  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  own  safety.  The 
part  of  the  vessel  which  floated  began  most  providentially  to 
rise  in  the  water,  and  right  itself.  The  captain  and  twenty- 
nine  men  remained  upon  it. 

The  night  which  followed  was  a terrible  one  for  the  suf- 
ferers. They  had  to  struggle  with  a violent  storm,  during 
which  every  moment  threatened  to  be  their  last.  Hunger 
and  cold  continued  to  do  the  work  of  destruction,  and  yet 
when  the  morning  dawned  the  survivors  were  still  sensible, 
and  the  storm  had  abated.  Frozen  stiff,  the  sailors  could  not 
use  their  limbs  for  exercise  to  keep  in  a little  of  the  vital 
warmth.  They  became  heavy,  felt  drowsiness  overcome  all 
their  faculties,  lay  down,  fell  into  an  immediate  lethargy,  and 
slept  their  last  sleep.  The  captain  was  washed  overboard  in 
the  night,  but  having  firm  hold  of  the  cordage  recovered  the 
floating  wreck. 

The  weather  now  moderated,  but  the  floating  portion  of 
the  vessel  seemed  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper.  They  contrived 
to  cut  loose  everything  that  added  to  her  weight  which  they 
could  reach,  and  thus  to  lighten  her  a little,  which  they  ima- 
gined was  attended  with  some  success.  One  of  them  pro- 
posed, that  as  the  danger  increased  every  moment  they 
should  make  a raft  with  a few  planks  which  they  could  still 
reach.  The  captain  trieddn  vain  to  dissuade  them.  It  was 
begun,  but  the  sea  fortunately  tore  it  away  at  the  moment 
they  were  going  to  launch  it  and  themselves  to  certain  de- 
struction. 

Insatiate  thirst  was  now  felt  by  these  unhappy  people,  an- 
til  it  became  so ‘tormenting,  they  drank  their  own  water  for 
relief.  The  second  night  was  fatal  to  many  of  them,  and  far 
more  difficult  to  endure  than  the  first  had  been.  The  sea  was 
smooth  towards  the  morning,  but  it  brought  no  alleviation  of 
their  sufferings.  They  had  but  little  hope  of  salvation,  for 
their  hunger  increased,  and  the  war  of  the  elements  which 
they  had  outlived,  seemed  only  to  cease,  and  afford  a pro- 
traction of  existence  that  it  might  terminate  still  more  pain- 
fully. Frozen  stiff,  drenched  by  the  sea  at  intervals,  and 
having  to  combat  their  want  of  food,  and  unquenchable 
thirst,  nine  of  their  original  number  beyond  the  reach  of 
suffering,  and  they  momentarily  expecting  to  share  their 
fate ; a gleam  of  hope  kindled  in  their  bosoms  about  noon, 
on  the  third  day,  the  pilot  observing  that  he  saw  a sail. 
All  were  now  as  alert  as  men  could  be,  who,  a few  minutes 
before  were  awaiting  their  last  hour.  They  exerted  them- 
selves to  show  signals  of  distress — they  were  seen — joy  once 
more  cast  its  sunshine  upon  them.  Presently  three  boats 
put  off  to  their  assistance,  and  soon  were  alongside. 

Sixty-six  had  perished,  twenty  were  now  carried  into  the 
boats,  more  dead  than  living,  and  taken  to  the  vessel.  Great 
care  was  bestowed  upon  them.  Their  feet  were  put  into 
brine,  previously  made  warm,  and  they  soon  recovered  their 
feeling.  Their  limbs  were  rubbed  to  cure  the  frost  bites,  and 
they  were  put  to  bed,  being  supplied  with  proper  food,  and 
carefully  nursed.  They  all  recovered  except  a master’s 
mate,  whose  limbs  were  frozen  quite  through,  and  whose  life 
the  greatest  skill  and  attention  could  not  preserve. 

A counterpart  to  this  narrative  may  be  found  in  the  rela- 
tion of  John  Cornelius  of  Muniken,  who  sailed  to  Spitzber- 


Ellert  Johnson,  v/ho  was  standing  in  the  sloop  with  a har- 
poon to  strike  the  whales,  thought  by  the  motion  of  the 


object  that  it  could  not  be  a bear,  and  persuaded  the  crew  to  J 
row  in  that  direction.  They  agreed  to  do  so,  and  when  they  If; 


got  nearer  perceived  it  was  a man  holding  up  a piece  of  rope  || 
belonging  to  the  sail  of  a ship,  apparently  as  a signal  of  dis- 
tress.  They  pulled  hard  towards  him,  and  on  coming  up  I 
found  to  their  great  wonder  four  living  men,  and  one  dead  f 
body,  all  Englishmen,  and  all  upon  an  ice  field.  They  fell  I 
upon  their  knees,  and  expressed  their  thankfulness  for  their  4 
deliverance  the  moment  the  Dutchmen  came  up.  They  were!  j 
taken  into  the  boat,  and  carried  on  board  the  galliot  in  thel  i( 
bay.  Their  story  was  a dreadful  one.  k 

These  sailors  belonged  to  a vessel  which  had  been  lost,  and!  u 
were  part  of  forty-two  who  had  reached  the  ice  in  the  boat, ' ia 
and  also  saved  some  provisions  and  tools.  The  commander 
who  was  with  them,  perceiving  it  impossible  for  men  to  live 
long  in  such  a situation,  determined  to  go  on  shore,  with 
seventeen  of  the  crew,  in  the  boat,  and  if  possible  endeavour 
to  send  aid  to  them  from  thence.  He  set  sail,  but  the  wea- 
ther became  bad,  it  blew  very  hard,  and  as  no  tidings  were 
heard  of  him  any  more,  by  the  people  on  the  ice,  they  con- 
cluded that  the  boat  and  her  crew  had  perished.  Twenty- 
four  had  been  left  on  the  ice.  Their  provisions  now  grew  L 
scanty,  and  being  all  of  them  nearly  starving,  and  expecting 
death  every  moment,  they  dispersed  themselves,  being  in 
hopes  to  reach  other  ice-shoals,  and  by  chance  drift  upon  the 
shore,  or  get  taken  off  by  some  vessel.  What  became  of 
the  men  who  left  them  afterwards  they  could  not  tell. 

Those  who  were  found  on  the  ^e  field  or  shoal,  cut  a great 
hole  in  the  ice  like  a cave,  ana  round  the  entrance  placed 
the  pieces  they  had  cut  out  to  form  the  concavity,  as  a fence  | 
to  keep  off  the  wind  and  spray  of  the  sea.  In  this  cold  and  , j 
dismal  excavation  they  had  lived  fourteen  days  from  the  time  1 ,, 
they  lost  their  ship.  Four  were  all  that  now  remained  oiu  ^ 
of  forty-two.  They  who  had  quitted  them  could  be  no  better  ^ 
situated,  for  what  hope  could  be  indulged  of  prolonging  lite 
in  wandering  from  one  piece  of  ice  to  another,  and  every  mo- 
ment drifting  further  and  further  from  land,  as  must  have 
been  the  case  at  that  season  of  the  year,  the  ice  having  bro- 
ken up  for  the  summer.  The  seamen  saved,  it  may  he 
judged,  were  at  the  last  extremity.  They  wore  found  hud- 
died  together  on  the  field  emaciated  by  frost  and  hunger. 
The  last  article  of  food  which  they  had  consumed  was  a lea- 
thern belt,  belonging  to  one  of  them,  which  they  had  equally 
divided  into  shares,  and  wholly  eaten  up. 

They  were  carefully  attended  by  the  surgeon  of  the 
Dutch  ship,  notwithstanding  which  three  out  ot  the  four  died 
within  a few  days  after  tli«y  were  taken  on  board.  Thus 
only  one  escaped  out  of  the  ship's  crew,  and  he  sailing  to 
Holland,  with  the  Dutchmen,  arrived  at  Delft  in  1646,  and 
from  thence  reached  England. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY’S  SHIP  BOYNE, 
BY  FIRE.  AT  SPITHEAD,  IN  THE  YEAR  1793. 


gen,  on  the  whale  fishery,  in  a galliot  from  the  Texel,  May 
the  6th,  1646.  His  deliverance  of  four  Englishmen,  whose 
sufferings  were  still  greater  than  those  of  Captain  Albert 
Raevn,  and  his  twenty  seamen,  is  related  as  follows  : — Cor- 
nelius reached  Spitzhergen  on  the  3rd  of  .Tune,  intending  to 
anchor  in  a bay  of  that  island,  but  was  prevented  by  vast 
fields  of  ice  floating  near  the  land,  and  was  obliged,  in  con- 
sequence, to  keep  out  at  sea.  He  cruised  up  and  down, 
among  the  ice-shoals, for  some  time,  until  he  was  able  to  get 
into  the  bay  an  anchor.  Seeing  two  whales  further  out  at 
sea,  he  sent  his  sloop  in  pursuit  of  them.  While  the  people 
of  the  sloop  were  watching  the  motions  of  the  whales,  with 
the  view  of  capturing  them,  they  fell  in  with  a vast  ice-field, 
on  which,  at  a great  distance,  they  discovered  something 
white.  They  took  it  at  first  sight  for  a bear,  the  arctic  ani- 
mal of  that  name  being  white.  One  of  the  crew,  named 


At  11  o’clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  1st  of  May,  a fire  , 
broke  out  on  board  the  Boyne,  of  98  guns,  at  Spithead,  com-| 
manded  by  Captain  George  Grey.  The  flames  burst  througb  , 
the  poop  before  the  fire  was  discovered,  and  spread  so  ra-|j 
pidly,  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  this  noble  ship  was  in  a |j 
blaze  fore  and  aft.  Every  exertion  of  the  officers  and  crew  to 
extinguish  it  became  abortive  ; and,  immediately  on  the  firejj. 
being  noticed  by  the  fleet,  all  the  boats  were  sent  to  her  as-  ^ 
sistance,  by  which  fortunate  circumstance^  most  of  the  crew 
were  saved ; eleven  only  are  supposed  to  have  perished.  ^ 
The  port-admiral,  Sir  Peter  Parker,  went  on  board  tliejj 
Royal  William,  and  made  the  signal  for  all  those  ships  most  ^ 
in  danger  to  get  under  weigh  ; which,  although  the  wind  ano  , 
tide  waa  unfavourable,  they  executed  with  great  promptness 
' and  judgment,  and  dropped  down  to  St.  Helen’s. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 


^11  her  puns,  being  loaded,  went  off  as  they  became  heated, 

‘ shot  falling  among  the  shipping,  and  some  even  reached 
> shore  in  Stokes  Bay.  Two  men  on  board  the  Queen 
arlotte  v/ere  killed,  and  one  wounded. 

Vbout  half-past  one  o’clock  she  burned  her  cables,  and 
fted  slowly  to  the  eastward,  till  she  took  ground  on  the 
t,  opposite  South  Sea  Castle,  where  she  continued  to  burn 
(j  near  six  in  the  evening,  when,  the  flames  having  reached 
ti  magazine,  she  blew  up  with  a great  explosion, 
lit  has  never  been  exactly  ascertained  from  whence  the 
cise  of  this  dreadful  fire  originated.  The  most  probable 
ms  to  be,  that  a part  of  the  lighted  paper  from  the  car- 
Iges  of  the  marines,  who  were  exercising  and  firing  on  the 
dward  side  of  the  ship,  flew  into  the  admiral’s  cabin,  and 
imunicated  with  some  papers  and  other  inflammable  ma- 
als. 

.t  the  time  that  the  conflagration  commenced,  a marine 
peaceably  sitting  in  his  berth,  with  his  wife  and  son,  a 
about  twenty  months  old,  just  beneath  the  place  where  the 
fortune  began ; and  finding  every  effort  to  escape  the 
les  in  the  ordinary  way  ineffectual,  he,  with  the  greatest 
iposure  and  presence  of  mind,  took  from  the  pens  a sheep 
be  captain’s  livestock,  and  braced  his  boy  on  the  animal’s 
3y  back,  dropped  them  into  the  sea.  “ There,”  said  he, 
rn  to  the  land,  and  God  go  with  you  !”  Encouraged  by 
W husband’s  resolution,  his  wife  leaped  into  the  sea,  and 
tljman  followed,  supporting  his  companion  above  water  till 
' boats  got  to  their  assistance  when  they  were  taken  up, 
e worse  for  the  venture.  The  sheep,  with  the  greatest 
diness,  was  seen  making  for  the  shore,  with  young  Ben 
By  line  riding  upon  his  back,  like  an  infant  river  god,  to  the 
delight  of  the  spectators  on  shore,  who,  from  the  ten- 
st  motives,  finding  themselves  interested  in  the  boy’s 
ty,  rushed  into  the  watery  element  to  meet  the  young 
gator,  whom  they  presently  unsheeped^  and  succoured 
. tenderness,  till  he  again  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  adven- 
us  parents. 

le  singularity  of  this  event  attached  the  patronage  of  a 
t liberal  lady  near  Fairy  Hill,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who, 
ng  prevailed  on  the  mother  of  the  child  to  leave  his  fu- 
fortune  to  her  guidance,  declared,  in  the  most  friendly 
ner,  “ that,  as  the  boy  had  begun  his  naval  career  on  a 
),  she  would  never  leave  him  till  he  was  able  to  end  it 
II a lion.” 


SUFFERINGS  OF  PETER  SERRANO, 

having  escaped  from  Shipwreck,  lived  Seven  Years  on  a 
desolate  and  Sandy  Island,  on  the  Coast  of  Peru. 

IIS  man,  as  related  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  escaped  from 
^ vreck  by  swimming  to  that  island,  which  from  him  re- 
w d its  name,  being,  as  he  reported,  about  two  leagues  in 
ass,  and  for  so  much  it  is  estimated  in  the  Book  of  Charts, 
little  islands  with  divers  shallow  places  about  them;  so 
, all  ships  keep  at  a distance  from  them,  avoiding  them  with 
all  Dssible  care  and  circumspection. 

was  Peter  Serrano’s  misfortune  to  be  cast  on  this  spot,  and 
ve  his  life  on  this  desolate  island,  where  was  no  water,  wood, 
1 1,  or  anything  for  support  of  human  life,  at  least,  not  for 
I tenance  of  him  so  long  a time  as  until  some  ship  passing 
light  redeem  him  from  perishing  by  hunger  and  thirst; 
I languishing  manner  of  death  is  much  more  miserable, 
by  a speedy  suffocation  in  the  waters.  With  the  sad 
jhts  thereof  he  passed  the  first  night,  lamenting  his  afflic- 
with  as  many  melancholy  reflections  as  we  imagine  capa- 
) enter  into  the  mind  of  a wretch  in  like  extremity, 
soon  as  it  grew  day,  he  began  to  traverse  his  island, 
found  on  the  shore  some  cockles,  shrimps,  and  other 
ures  of  like  nature,  v/hich  the  sea  had  thrown  up,  and 
'as  obliged  to  eat  them  raw,  because  he  bad  no  fire  to 
them. 
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With  this  small  entertainment  he  passed  his  time,  till  ob- 
serving some  turtles  not  far  from  the  shore,  he  watche.'  a 
convenience  until  they  came  within  his  reach,  and  then 
throwing  them  on  their  backs  (which  is  the  manner  of  taking 
that  sort  of  fish),  he  cut  the  throat,  drinking  the  blood 
instead  of  water;  and  slicing  out  the  flesh  wUh  a knife,  which 
was  fastened  to  his  girdle,  he  laid  the  pieces  to  be  dried 
and  roasted  by  the  sun ; the  shell  he  made  use  of  to  take  up 
the  rain-water,  which  lay  in  little  puddles,  for  that  is  a coun- 
try often  subject  to  great  and  sudden  rains. 

In  this  manner  he  passed  the  first  of  his  days,  by  killing  all 
the  turtles  that  he  was  able,  some  of  which  were  so  large, 
that  their  shells  were  as  big  as  targets  or  bucklers.  Others 
were  so  great,  that  he  was  not  able  to  turn  them  or  stop  them 
in  their  progress  to  the  sea  ; so  that  in  a short  time  experience 
taught  him  which  sort  he  was  able  to  deal  with,  and  which 
were  above  his  strength.  With  his  lesser  shells  he  poured 
water  into  the  greater,  some  of  which  contained  twelve 
gallons ; so  that  having  made  sufficient  provisions,  both  of 
meat  and  drink,  he  began  to  contrive  some  way  to  strike  fire, 
that  he  might  not  only  dress  his  meat  with  it,  but  also  make 
a smoke,  to  give  a sign  to  any  ship  that  was  passing.  Con- 
sidering of  this  invention  (for  seamen  are  much  more  inge- 
nious in  all  time  of  extremity  than  men  bred  on  land),  he 
searched  everywhere  to  find  out  a couple  of  hard  pebbles,  in- 
stead of  flints  ; his  knife  serving  instead  of  a steel ; but  the 
island  being  covered  all  over  with  a dead  sand,  and  no  stone 
appearing,  he  swam  into  the  sea,  and  diving  often  to  the  bottom 
he  at  length  found  a couple  of  stones  fit  for  that  purpose, 
which  he  rubbed  together  until  he  got  them  to  an  edge,  with 
which  being  able  to  strike  fire,  he  drew  some  threads  out  of 
his  shirt,  which  he  worked  so  small,  that  it  was  like  cotton, 
and  served  for  tinder;  so  that  having  contrived  a means  to 
kindle  fire,  he  gathered  a great  quantity  of  sea- weeds,  thrown 
up  by  the  waves,  which,  with  the  shells  of  fish  and  the  planks 
of  ships,  which  had  been  wrecked  on  those  shoals,  afforded 
nourishment  for  his  fuel;  and  lest  sudden  showers  of  rain 
should  extinguish  his  fire,  he  made  a little  covering,  like  a 
small  hut,  with  the  shells  of  the  largest  turtles  or  tortoises 
that  he  had  killed,  taking  great  care  that  his  fire  should  not 
go  out. 

In  the  space  of  two  months,  and  sooner,  he  was  as  unpro- 
vided of  all  things  as  he  was  at  first;  for,  with  the  rains, 
heat,  and  moisture  of  that  climate,  his  provisions  were  cur- 
rupted,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  so  violent  on  him,  having 
neither  clothes  to  cover  him,  nor  shadow  for  shelter,  tiiat 
when  he  was,  as  it  were,  broiled  in  the  sun,  he  had  no  remedy 
but  to  run  into  the  sea. 

In  this  misery  and  care  he  passed  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  saw  several  ships  at  sea,  and  as  often  made  his  smofe  e ; 
but  none  turned  out  of  their  way  to  see  what  it  meant,  for 
fear  of  those  shelves  and  sands,  which  wary  pilots  avoid  with 
all  imaginable  circumspection,  so  that  the  poor  wretch,  des- 
pairing of  all  manner  of  relief,  esteemed  it  a mercy  for  him 
to  die,  and  arrive  at  that  period  which  could  only  put  an 
end  to  his  miseries. 

Being  exposed  in  this  manner  to  all  weathers,  the  hair  of 
his  body  grew  in  that  manner,  that  he  was  covered  all  over 
with  bristles,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  and  beard  reaching  to 
his  waist,  he  appeared  like  some  wild  savage  creature. 

At  the  end  of  three  years,  Serrano  was  strangely  surprised 
with  the  appearance  of  a man  on  his  island,  whose  ship  had, 
the  night  before,  been  cast  away  upon  these  sands,  and  who 
had  saved  himself  on  a plank  of  the  vessel ; so  soon  as  it 
was  day,  he  espied  the  smoke,  and  imagining  whence  it  was 
he  made  towards  it. 

As  soon  as  they  saw  each  other,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  was 
the  most  amazed;  Serrano  imagined  that  it  was  the  devil,  who 
came  in  the  shape  of  a man,  to  tempt  him  to  despair.  The 
neAv  comer  believed  Serrano  to  be  the  devil  in  his  own  proi)er 
shape  and  figure,  being  covered  over  with  hair  and  beard;  in 
fine,  they  Averc  both  afraid,  flying  one  from  the  other.  Filter 
Serrano  cried  out,  as  he  ran,  “Jesus,  Jesus,  deliver  me  from 
tlie  devil!”  The  otlier,  hearing  this,  took  cour'ige,  and  again 
returning  to  him,  called  out,  “ Brother,  brother,  don’t  fly  from 
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me,  for  I am  a Christian,  as  thou  art.”  And  because  he  saw 
that  Serrano  stUl  ran  from  him,  he  repeated  the  credo,  or  Apos- 
tle’s creed,  in  words  aloud;  which,  when  Serrano  heard,  he 
knew  that  it  was  no  devil  that  would  recite  those  words,  and 
thereupon  gave  a stop  to  his  flight,  and  returning  with  great 
kindness,  they  embraced  each  other  with  sighs  and  tears,  la- 
menting their  sad  state,  without  any  hopes  of  deliverance. 
Serrano,  supposing  that  his  guest  needed  refreshment  enter- 
tained him  with  such  provisions  as  his  miserable  life  aflorded; 
and  having  a little  comforted  each  other,  they  began  to  recount 
the  manner  and  occasion  of  their  sad  disasters.^ 

For  the  better  government  of  their  way  of  living,  they  appoi> 
tioned  their  hours  of  day  and  night  to  certain  services ; such 
a time  was  appointed  to  kill  fish  for  eating,  such  hours  for  ga- 
thering weeds,  fish-bones,  and  other  matters  which  the  sea 
threw  up,  to  maintain  their  constant  fire;  and  especial  care 
had  they  to  observe  their  watches,  and  relieve^  each  other  at 
certain  hours,  so  that  they  might  be  sure  their  fire  went  not 
out. 

In  this  manner  they  lived  amicably  together  for  certain  days; 
for  many  did  not  pass  before  a quarrel  arose  between  them,  so 
high,  that  they  were  ready  to  fight.  The  occasion  proceeded 
from  some  words  that  one  gave  the  other,  hinting  that  he  took 
not  that  care  and  labour  as  the  extremity  of  their  condition 
required.  This  difiference  so  increased  (for  to  such  misery  do 
our  passions  often  betray  us),  that  at  length  they  separated, 
and  lived  apart  one  from  the  other.  However,  in  a short  time, 
having  experienced  the  want  of  that  comfort  which  mutual  so- 
ciety procures,  their  choler  was  appeased,  and  they  returned 
to  enjoy  converse,  and  the  assistance  which  friendship  and  com- 
pany afforded;  in  which  condition  they  passed  four  years, 
during  all  which  time  they  saw  many  ships  sail  near  them, 
yet  none  would  be  so  charitable  or  curious,  as  to  be  invited  by 
their  smoke  or  flame : so  that  being  now  almost  desperate,  they 
expected  no  other  remedy  besides  death,  to  put  an  end  to  their 
miseries. 

However,  at  length  a ship  venturing  to  pass  nearer  than  or- 
dinary, espied  the  smoke;  and  rightly  judging  that  it  must  be 
made  by  some  shipwrecked  persons  escaped  to  those  sands, 
hoisted  out- their  boat  to  take  them  in.  Serrano  and  his  com- 
panion readily  ran  to  the  place  where  they  saw  the  boat  coming; 
but  as  soon  as  the  mariners  approached  near  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish the  strange  figure  and  looks  of  these  two  men,  they 
were  so  affrighted  that  they  began  to  row  back;  but  the 
poor  men  cried  out,  and,  that  they  might  not  believe  them  to 
be  devils  or  evil  spirits,  they  rehearsed  the  creed,  and  called 
aloud  on  the  name  of  Jesus,  with  which  words  tlie  mariners 
returned,  took  them  into  the  boat,  and  carried  them  to  the  ship, 
to  the  great  wonder  of  all  present,  who  with  admiration  beheld 
their  hairy  shapes,  not  like  men,  but  beasts,  and  with  singular 
pleasure  heard  them  relate  the  story  of  their  past  misfortunes. 

The  companion  died  on  his  voyage  to  Spain,  but  Serrano,  lived 
to  come  thither;  from  whence  he  travelled  into  Germany,  where 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  then  resided;  all  which  time  he  nou- 
rished his  hair  and  beard,  to  serve  as  an  evidence  and  proof  of 
his  past  life.  Wheresoever  he  came,  the  crowd  pressed,  as  to  a 
sight,  to  see  him.  Persons  of  quality  having  the  same  curiosity, 
gave  him  sufiBcient  to  defray  his  charges ; and  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty presented  him  with  an  annuity  for  life.  He  died  at  Pa- 
nama. 


STORMING  OF  FORT  MUROS. 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  1805,  Captain  Maitland  being  informed 
that  there  was  a French  privateer,  of  26  guns,  fitting  out  at 
Mures,  thought  it  practicable  to  bring  her  away,  or  destroy 
her;  he  accordingly  appointed  Mr.  Yeo  to  head  the  boarders, 
amounting,  officers  included,  to  50  men.  On  hauling  round 
the  point  of  the  road,  a small  battery  of  two  guns  opened  a 
fire  on  the  ship,  which  was  returned;  but  perceiving  it 
would  be  a considerable  annoyance,  Mr.  Yeo  pushed  on  shore, 
and  spiked  the  guns.  As  the  ship  drew  in,  and  more  fully 


opened  the  hay,  Captain  Maitland  perceived  a very  large  coil 
vette,  called  the  Confianceof26  ports,  and  a large  brig  calle 
Le  Belier,  of  20  ports ; but  neither  of  them  firing,  he  cor. 
eluded  they  had  not  their  guns  on  board.  The  sole  object  ( 
his  attention  therefore  was  the  fort,  which  began  a wel!,| 
directed  fire,  every  shot  taking  place  in  the  hull.  The  fir 
was  returned  with  great  eftect,  and  the  fort  would,  no  doublj 
have  been  soon  silenced,  notwithstanding  its  spirited  de 
fence,  had  it  not  been  completely  embrasured.  Mr.Yeo’s  gall 
lantry  soon  put  an  end  to  their  fire.  After  taking  the  small 
battery  on  the  point,  Mr.  Yeo  perceived,  at  the  distance  of  i 
quarter  of  a mile,  a regular  fort,  ditched,  and  with  a gate 
which  the  enemy  (fortunately  not  suspecting  his  landing)  hat 
neglected  to  secure,  and  which  was  firing  upon  the  ship 
Without  waiting  for  orders,  he  pushed  forward,  was  the  firs 
to  enter  the  port,  with  one  blow  laid  the  governor  dead  at  hii 
feet,  and  after  a dreadful  slaughter  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
the  remainder  surrendered,  and  the  British  colours  were  in 
stantly  hoisted.  Lieutenant  Mallock,  of  the  royal  marines 
Mr.  Charles  Clinch,  master's  mate;  and  Lieutenant  Douglas 
of  the  royal  marines,  conducted  themselves  with  great  gal 
lantry ; indeed  every  seaman  and  marine  of  the  party  behafl 
ving  with  such  bravery,  that  nothing  could  withstand  them 
and,  to  the  credit  of  their  valour  as  Britons,  as  well  as  of  theii 
profession  as  seamen,  the  instant  the  fort  was  taken!* 
they  seemed  to  try  who  could  he  the  first  to  relieve 
and  assist  the  poor  wounded  prisoners,  lying  in  numbers  ir 
different  parts  of  the  fort.  Thus  they  “conquered  to  save;’ 
and  their  humanity  was  amply  repaid  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
unfortunate  men’s  friends,  when  they  came  to  take  then  ' 
away.  The  British  had  15  wounded;  the  governor  of  the 
fort,  and  a Spanish  gentleman  who  had  volunteered,  the 
second  captain  of  the  Confiance,  and  nine  others  of  the  ■ 
Spaniards,  were  killed;  thirty,  amongst  whom  were  most  oil 
the  officers  of  the  Confiance,  were  wounded.  The  enemy’ll; 
force,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  was  a fort  of  12  guns, ; 
22  soldiers,  several  Spanish  gentlemen  and  townsmen  volun 
teers,  and  about  100  of  the  ship’s  company  of  the  Con-  - 
fiance. 


BALL'S  SHOE. 


You  must  know  when  I was  aboard  the  Terp-sychorei 
there  was  a fore-topman,  of  the  name  of  Bill  Harness,  a goodj 
sort  of  chap  enough,  but  rather  soft  in  the  upper  works.  Now 
we’d  been  on  the  Jamaica  station  for  some  years,  and  had 
come  home,  and  merry  enough,  and  happy  enough,  we  were 
(those  that  were  left  of  us),  and  were  spending  our  monej 
like  the  devil.  Bill  Harness  had  a wife,  who  was  very  fond! 
of  he  and  he  very  fond  of  she,  but  she  was  a slatternly  sort  oij 
body,  never  tidy  in  her  rigging,  all  adrift  at  all  times  and, 
what’s  more,  she  never  had  a shoe  up  at  heel,  so  she  went  bj 
the  name  of  Slatternly  Sail,  and  the  first  lieutenant,  who  wag 
a ’ticular  sort  of  a chap,  never  liked  to  see  her  on  deck,  foi 
you  see  she  put  her  hair  in  paper  on  New  Year’s  day,  and 
never  changed  it  or  took  it  out  till  the  year  came  round 
again.  However,  be  it  as  it  may  be,  she  loved  Bill,  and  Bill 
loved  she,  and  they  were  very  happy  together.  Arter  all,  it 
arn’t  whether  a woman’s  tidy  without,  that  makes  a man’s 
happiness,  it  depends  upon  whether  she  be  right  within  ; 
that  is,  if  she  be  good-tempered,  and  obliging,  and  civil,  and 
’commodating,  and  so  forth.  Arter  the  first  day  or  two, 
person’s  nothing — eyes  get  palled,  like  the  capstern  when 
the  anchor’s  up  to  the  bovrs ; but  what  a man  likes,  is  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  vagaries,  or  gusts  of  temper.  Well,  BU 
was  happy — but  one  day,  he  was  devilish  unhappy,  because 
Sail  had  lost  one  of  her  shoes,  which  wasn’t  to  be  wondered 
at,  considering  as  how  she  was  always  slip-shod.  “Mho  has 
seen  my  wife’s  shoe?”  says  he.  “Hang  your  wife’s  shoe, 
said  one,  “it  warn’t  worth  casting  an  eye  upon.”  Stilly  he 
cried  out,  “ Who  has  seen  my  wife’s  shoe  ?”  “ I see  d it, 
said  another.  “V/here?”  says  Bill.  “ I see’d  it  down  at 
heel,”  says  the  fellow.  But  Bill  still  hallooed  out  about  his 
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fe’s  shoe,  -which  it  appeared  she  had  dropped  off  her  foot 
she  -was  going  up  the  forecastle  ladder,  to  take  the  air  a 
, iust  as  it  xvas  dark.  At  last,  Bill  made  so  much  tuss 
)ut  it,  that  the  ship’s  company  laughed,  and  called  out  to 
•h  other,  “who  has  seen  Sail’s  shoe  ?”-“Have  you  got 
j’s  shoe  ?”  and  they  passed  the  -«'ord  fore  and  ait  the  whoi^e 
•Jhe  evenino-,  till  they  went  to  their  hammocks.  Notwith- 
nding,  as  Sail’s  shoe  was  not  forthcoming,  tlie  next  morn- 
Bill  goes  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  complains  to  the  farst 
itenant,  as  how  he  had  lost  Sail’s  shoe.  “ D-n  Sail’s  shoe,’ 
i he  “ haven't  I enough  to  look  after  without  your  wiie  s 
es,  which  can  t he  worth  two-pence.”  Well,  Bill  argues 
t his  wife  has  only  one  shoe  left,  and  that  won  t keep 
feet  dry,  and.  hegs  the  first  lieutenant  to  order  a search 
it  * but  the  first  lieutenant  turns  away,  and  tells  him  to 
to  the  devil,  and  all  the  men  grin  at  Bill’s  making  such 
jss  about  nothing.  So  Bill  at  last  goes  up  to  the  first 
tenant,  and  whispers  something,  and  the  first  lieutenant 
ms  him  off  with  his  speaking  trumpet,  as  if  he  was 
ing  too  free,  in  whispering  to  his  commanding  officer, 
then  sends  to  the  master- at-arms.  “Collier,”  says  he, 
is  man  has  lost  his  wife’s  shoe;  let  a search  be  made  for  it 
itdiately— take  all  the  ship’s  boys,  and  look  everywhere  for 
if  you  find  it  bring  it  up  to  me.”  So  away  goes  the  master- 
rms  with  his  cano,  and  collects  all  the  boys  to  look  for  Sail’s 

. and  they  go  peeping  about  the  main  deck,  under  the 

s,  and  under  the  hen-coops,  and  in  the  sheep-pen,  and  every 
re ; now  and  then  getting  a smart  slap  with  the  cane  behind, 
1 the  taut  part  of  their  trousers,  to  make  them  look  sharp, 
they  all  wished  Sail’s  shoe  at  Old  Nick  and  her  too,  and 
in  the  bargain.  At  last  one  of  the  boys  picked  it  out  of 
nanger,  where  it  had  lain  all  night,  poked  up  and  down  by 
noses  of  the  pigs,  who  didn’t  think  it  eatable,  although  it 
it  have  smelt  human-like;  the  fact  was,  it  was  the  same 
who  had  picked  up  Sail’s  shoe  when  she  dropped  it,  and  had 
it  forward. 

sartainly  did  not  seem  to  be  worth  all  the  trouble,  but  how- 
iver  it  was  taken  aft  by  the  master-at-arms  and  laid  on  the 
tern  head.  Then  Bill  steps  out,  and  takes  the  shoe  before 
first  lieutenant,  and  cuts  it  open,  and  from  between  the 
g pulls  out  four  ten  pound  notes,  which  Sail  had  sewm  up 
‘ by  way  of  security ; and  the  first  lieutenant  tells  Bill  he 
a great  fool  to  trust  his  money  in  the  shoe  of  a woman  who 
ys  went  slip-shod,  and  tells  him  to  go  about  his  business, 
itow  his  money  away  in  a safer  place  next  time.  Arter 
if  anything  was  better  than  it  looked  to  be,  the  ship’s 
any  used  always  to  say  it  was  like  SaWs  shoe. 


THE  NAVAL  ENGINEER. 

BY  DAVID  VEDDER,  ESQ. 

WiTji  roses  wreathe  tiie  wine-cup. 

Let  joy  prevail  to-night. 

New  strength  has  been  imparted 
To  England’s  naval  might; 

Resistless  poAver  and  science 
Hold  on  their  high  career, 

’Neath  the  hand 
And  command 
Of  the  Naval  Engineer! 

When  storms  rage  round  the  welkin. 

And  angry  ocean’s  stirred. 

Our  bark  o’ertops  the  billows. 

As  gaily  as  a bird ; 

And  urges  through  the  blue  profound. 
Though  gales  a-head  should  veer, 

By  the  ivill 
And  the  skill 
Of  the  Nn  /al  Engineer! 


The  chiefs  who  fought  at  Acre, 

And  blazon  history’s  page — 

Immortal  Napier  at  their  head, 

The  Nelson  of  the  age; — 

When  flame,  and  smoke,  and  shot,  and  shell, 
And  rockets  did  career. 

Highly  prized. 

Eulogized 

The  bold  Naval  Engineer! 

Then  toast  we  “ Rods  and  pistons, 

And  cylinders  and  valves; 

And  glorious  sixty-eighteens. 

That  don’t  do  work  by  halves.” 

May  vapour  hiss,  and  wheels  revolve, 

Where  England’s  foes  appear, 

’Neath  the  hand 
And  command 
Of  the  Naval  Engineer! 


ANCIENT  SHIPPING. 

The  first  mention  of  sliips  of  great  burthen  in  England  is 
derivable  from  an  inscription  on  Canning’s  tomb  in  Radcliffe 
Church,  Bristol,  which  states,  that  he  had  “forfeited  the  king’s 
peace,”  or,  in  plain  words,  committed  piracies  on*  the  high  seas, 
for  which  he  was  condemned  to  pay  3,000  marks ; in  lieu  of 
which  the  king  took  of  him  2,470  tons  of  shipping, — amongst 
which  there  was  one  ship  of  900  tons,  another  of  500,  one  of 
100,  and  the  rest  smaller.  These  ships  had  English  names, 
yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  at  that  time  ships  of  so  large  a size 
were  built  in  England:  it  seems  more  probable  that  Canning 
had  purchased  or  taken  these  ships  from  the  Hanseatics,  or  else 
from  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  Luccese,  Ragusians,  or  Pisans, 
all  of  whom  then  had  ships  of  larger  tonnage. 


LONDON  BRIDGE. 

In  1176,  one  Coleman,  a Priest,  began  to  build  London 
Bridge  of  stone,  in  consequence  of  an  order  made  by  the  king 
and  council.  It  was  thirty-three  years  ere  it  was  finished,  and 
the  course  of  the  Thames  was  changed  during  that  time  by 
a trench  (probably  that  made  by  Canute)  from  Battersea  to 
Rotherhithe. 


SIXTY-FOURS  IN  DISGUISE; 

A LONG-BOAT  STORY. 

“ Don’t  tell  me,”  said  Fearnought  Weatherall  to  his  watch- 
mates,  assembled  under  the  lee  of  the  long-boat,  every  man  of 
whom  had  an  old  stocking  about  his  neck,  “ don’t  tell  me 
about  ‘ Sixty-fours  in  Disguise;'  I have  been  on  board  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Yankees  call  her  Old  Ironsides,  the  pride  of  Bos- 
ton; and  I have  been  on  board  of  the  United  States;  they  are 
thundering  frigates  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  not  bigger  than 
the  Le  Forte  was,  if  they  are  so  big;  they  don’t  carry  more  guns, 
nor  do  they  carry  heavier  metal;  and  yet,  Avhen  Ave  took  the 
Le  Forte  we  heard  nothing  about  ‘ Sixty  ■’fours  in  disguise,'  not 
we.  Our  ship,  the  Le  Sybille,  you  know,  was  a French  frigate 
before  Ave  had  her;  and  I believe  she  Avas  taken  by  the  Rom- 
ney, fifty,  up  the  Mediterranean.  Howsomever,  she  was  what 
they  call  an  eight-an’-thirty,  because  she  had  fourteen  ports  ot 
a side,  besides  the  bridle  port;— well,  and  the  Guerriere,  the 
Macedonian,  and  the  Java,  were  just  the  same:  they  were  all 
looked  upon  as  a match  for  a French  or  Spanish  sixty-four,  es- 
pecially in  any  thing  of  a breeze,  you  knoAV.  But  what’s  the 
use  of  talking  about  the  size  of  a ship,  the  ship’s  company  is 
every  thing;  and  if  there  had  not  been  so^nany  English  fight- 
ing, as  it  Avere,  Avith  halters  about  their  necks,  on  board  of  the 
Yankee  frigates,  they  Avould  not  have  carried  the  swag  as 
they  did.  No,  no:  look  how  avc,  in  the  Sybille,  ripped  up  the 
Le  Forte,  and  that  too  in  a brace  of  shakes,  although  the  Le 
Forte  Avas  laid  doAvii  for  an  eighty-four,  on  tAvo  decks,  and 
mounted  fifty-six  guns,  besides  swivels,  long  French  thirty- 
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sixes  on  her  main-deck,  and  forty-two  pounder  carronades  on 
her  quarter-deck  and  forecastle.  Lord  have  mercy  on  us!  there 
was  smashing  work!  We  got  sight  of  her  in  the  dog-watch, 
from  four  to  six,  and  she  lay-to  us,  thinking  we  were  an  India- 
man;  and  we  afterwards  heard  that  her  captain  made  cocksure 
of  us;  but  he  made  a Scotch  prize,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
Why,  the  d — d fool  let  his  ship  lay  like  a log  upon  the  water, 
and  never  thought  of  filling  to  give  her  steerage-way,  until  it 
was  too  late;  but  then  you  know  he  thought  it  was  an  India- 
man  he  was  about  to  deal  with.  Howsomever,  he  paid  dearly 
enough  for  it,  for  the  first  broadside  we  gave  ^her  sent  him 
to  glory! 

“ We  expected  tight  work,  and  were  prepared  for  it.  It  was 
dark  before  we  got  down  to  her;  but  not  a light  was  to  be  seen 
on  board  of  our  ship.  As  soon  as  we  got  within  hail  she 
hailed  us  in  Erench,  and  then  in  English;  but  we  returned  no 
answer.  She  fired  a gun,  but  we  heeded  it  not;  and,  as  she 
was  laying-to  on  the  larboard  tack,  we  run  down  close  under 
her  stern,  took  the  bags  off*  our  lanterns,  and  gave  her  a rak- 
ing broadside,  which,  we  afterwards  heard,  knocked  out  all 
her  lights  fore  and  aft.  We  then  hauled  to  the  wind  on  the 
starboard  tack,  crossed  her  stern  again,  and  gave  her  another 
raking  broadside  before  they  had  time  to  recover  from  the  con- 
fusion occasioned  by  the  first.  We  then  hove  about,  and 
brought- to  upon  her  larboard  ^quarter,  and  before  you  could 
say  Jack  Robinson,  knocked  five  or  six  of  her  after-ports  into 
one;  but  just  at  this  time  a barrel  of  musket-cartridges,  I 
think  it  was,  blew  up  near  our  main-mast,  which  made  the 
Crappo3  think  we  were  on  fire.  They  manned  their  rigging  to 
give  us  three  cheers ; but  we  returned  the  compliment  with  a 
whole  broadside,  which  completely  dismasted  her  at  once, 
when  they  hailed,  and  begged  us  to  cease  firing,  as  they  had 
struck. 

“ Never  was  ship  so  cruelly  mauled — our  shot  went  in  on 
the  larboard  quarter  and  out  on  the  starboard  bow,  leaving 
scarcely  a whole  beam  in  her;  we  killed  76,  and  wounded  170, 
on  board  of  her;  both  her  captains,  and  nearly  aU  of  her  officers 
were  killed.  We  had  3 killed  and  19  wounded,  and  our  cap- 
tain died  of  his  wounds  at  Calcutta,  and  was  buried  in  grand 
style.  God  rest  his  soul! 

“ But,  harkye,  nothing  was  said  about  a ‘ sixty-four  in  dis- 
guise’ then;  it  was  only  a frigate  taking  a frigate — our  first 
lieutenant  Hardyman,  was  posted;  and  our  master  Douglas 
was  made  a lieutenant!” 


LOSS  OE  THE  BRILLIANT,  ABERDEEN  AND  LEITH 
STEAM-SHIP,  DEC.  12,  1839. 

We  regret  .to  announce  the  loss  of  this  very  fine  vessel,  on  her 
voyage  from^Leith  to  Aberdeen.  She  was  one  of  the  steam- 
vessels  which  ply  between  these  two  ports,  and  had  sailed  from 
Leith  on  Wednesday.  The  night  was  very  boisterous,  with  a 
strong  gale  from  the  south-east,  and  a heavy  sea.  NotAvith- 
standing  the  head-wind  and  stormy  sea  she  had  to  encounter, 
she  proved  the  power  and  efficacy  of  steam  navigation,  and  her 
excellent  qualities  as  a sea-boat,  having  reached  Aberdeen 
about  seven  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning;  but  here,  when  almost 
in  apparent  safety,  the  disaster  occurred.  In  making  the  har- 
bour, the  ebb-tide  and  heavy,  sea  drove  her  upon  the  inner  point 
of  the  pier,  and, < striking  heavily  against  the  bulwark,  the  blow- 
off*  pipes  of  the  engine  burst,  and  in  a short  time  the  boilers 
became  red  hot,  which  set  fire  to  the  vessel,  and  notwithstand- 
ing every  effort  made  by  the  manager  of  the  Company,  aided  by 
boats  from  the  harbour,  she  was  burnt  to  the  water’s  edge.  We 
deeply  regret  that  Captain  Wade,  the  master,  was  washed 
overboard  and  drowned,  about  six  miles  from  Aberdeen. 

_ The  Aberdeen  Herald  says — “ The  steamer  made  compara- 
tively easy  weather  until  abreast  of  Montrose,  when  a dead 
swell  came  away  from  the  [north-east,  which  opened,  up  as  the 
gale  freshened,  about  twoa.m.  She  now  laboured  hard,  taking 
on  board  a good  deal  of  water,  and  occasionally  a Avhole  sea. 
The  Brilliant  reached  the  bay  about  half-past  six  a.m.  by 
Avliich  a tremendous  sea  AA^as  running;  and,  though  it  AA'as  an  ' 


hour  past  high  water,  and  quite  dark.  Captain  Wade,  findir 
that  she  would  not  keep  the  sea,  and  that  there  was  little  pr( 
spect  of  being  able  to  clear  the  headlands  and  open  the  Eirt 
south  or  north,  made  for  the  harbour.  The  Brilliant  wt 
scarcely  end  on,  till  she  took  a sea  lurch,  shipped  a sea  ov< 
the  starboard  quarter,  which  .shook  the  vessel  hard,  and,  v 
are  sorry  to  add,  washed  the  captain  off  the  poop  to  meet 
watery  grave. 

In  these  distressing  circumstances,  the  mate  (Mr.  a ;; 
Rae),  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  the  fair  way.  The  st  i | 
opened  up  the  harbour  freely,  but  just  as  she  got  over  the  ba: 
a strong  fresh  in  the  Dee,  occasioned  by  the  late  rains,  took  he 
on  the  larboard  bow,  in  consequence  of  which  she  hung  heavih 
refused  the  helm,  and  falling  to  leeward,  struck  on  the  sout, 
side  of  the  pier  head  with  a tremendous  crash.  One  poor  fe 
low,  a passenger,  got  his  leg  broke,  but  no  other  accident  haj  ' 
pened. 

An  incident  here  took  place  of  a very  affecting  characte  i 
and  is  worthy  of  recording: — one  of  the  female  passengers  ha  \ 
four  children  Avith  her.  She  managed  to  get  two  of  theii 
ashore  with  little  difficulty;  she  then  ran  for  the  other  two  tht 
she  had  left  in  the  cabin,  but  the  moment  they  were  handed  o . 
the  quay,  the  vessel  fell  off,  leaving  the  mother,  the  cook,  an  . 
second  engineer  only  on  board.  By  the  cook’s  presence  of  min ; 
a line  was  soon  made  fast  round  the  woman’s  waist,  and  or 
end  thrown  on  shore,  the  other  being  held  by  him  and  the  eng  : 
neer,  by  which  means  she  Avas  safely  landed  on  the  quay.  Ti 
steamer  had  now  caught  fire  abaft  the  engine-rooms,  in  consul 
quence  of  the  firemen  not  being  able  to  draw  the  fires  from  till 
furnaces,  in  the  hurry  to  save  their  lives.  About  noon  th  i 
fiames  reached  tho  fore  cabin:  by  about  one  o’clock  shews 
enveloped  from  stem  to  stern,  and  by  dusk  she  was  burned  t j 
the  water’s  edge.  The  whole  of  the  cargo,  though  considerabl; 
damaged,  and  a good  deal  of  the  materials  of  the  vessel  weij 
saved.  Thus  ended  the  Brilliant,  after  eighteen  years  of  har' 
but  faithful  service;  for,  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  the^ 
never  Avas  a single  accident  happened  on  board  of  her.  Th. 
Brilliant  Avas  built  at  Greenock  in  1821,  and  Avas  the  first  nii 
gular  vessel  on  the  Aberdeen  and  Leith  station.  Captain  Wadi* 
who  has  been  lost,  was  a gentleman  much  respected,  and  had  1 
high  character  as  a seaman.  He  has  left  a wife,  but  no  chii' 
dren.  He  Avas  only  lately  married.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  received  from  Abei 
deen: — 

“ Aberdeex,  Dec.  12. — I am  sorry  to  have  to  inform  you  ( 
the  total  loss  of  the  Brilliant  -this  morning,  between  seven  an 
eight  o’clock,  in  taking  this  harbour;  the  passengers  and  cre^ 
were  saved,  except  the  master  (Wade),  Avho  was  Avashed  ovei 
board  and  droAAmed,  Avhen  off  the  Cove,  about  five  o’clock  in  tbi 
morning.  We  had  a dreadful  night,  with  the  Avind  from  th 
south-east,  and  the  sea  very  high.  Everything  was  workim 
Avell  on  board  the  steamer,  but  being  nearly  two  hours  afte| 
high-water,  and  a strong  ebb-tide  and  heavy  breach,  she  woulj 
not  steer,  and  struck  on  the  inner  point  of  the  pier,  where  sh 
now  lies  burnt  to  the  water’s  edge.  Erom  beating  against  th 
stones  the  blow-off  pipes  had  burst,  and  the  boilers  immediatel 
emptied,  and  the  heat  of  the  empty  boilers  set  the  vessel  0i 
fire,  which  gained  such  an  ascendancy  that  nothing  could  saAj 
her.  All  the  cargo  Avas  got  out  in  a damaged  state,  at  leas 
the  most  of  it.” 


NAUTICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 


Sailors,  though  they  are  the  best  fighters  in  the  work 
are  not  always  the  greatest  scholars,  or  theologians.  On 
of  these  being  lately  at  church,  and  hearing  it  read  that  th 
aric  was  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  left  the  church  in  a grea 
passion,  affirming  with  an  oath,  that  master  chaplain  ther 
had  told  a damned  lie,  “for  as  how,  do  ye  see,”  says  he, 
have  heard  that  that  same  ark  was  big  enough  to  stoAV  O'n 
Captain  Noah,  his  crew,  and  a great  deal  of  live  stock," 
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illTPW^RECK  ON  THE  SOUTH  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

VERY  curious  and  circumstantial  relation  of  the  shipwreck 
Portuguese  vessel  in  ] 686  at  the  Cape  Agulhas,  the  south- 
extremity  of  Africa,  with  the  subsequent  adventures  of  the 
was  communicated  by  a Siamese  attached  to  tlic  embassy 
from  Siam  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  The  truth  of  the  nar- 
>n  was  vouched  by  the  respectability  of  the  relator,  Occum 
nnam,  an  officer  of  distinction  in  Siam,  and  corroborated  in 
rincipal  circumstances  by  the  testimony  of  several  Portu- 
e who  were  in  the  vessel.  The  whole  account  is  curious, 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  Siamese  party 
j placed  among  persons  differing  from  them  in  country, 
aers,  religion,  and  almost  ever}’-  other  particular  and  at  last  ■ 


left  alone  m deserts  inhabited  only  by  savages  of  whom  they 
had  had  no  previous  idea.  The  account  is  taken  from  the  voy^ 
age  of  the  Jesuit  Tachard,  to  whom  it  was  communicated  by 
Occum  Chamnam,  during  a subsequent  voyage  from  Siam,  in 
the  suite  of  the  Siamese  embassy  to  Louis  XIV. 

The  crew  of  the  vessel  consisted  of  150  men,  and  the  passen- 
gers were  nine  Siamese  mandarins  and  their  suite,  three  Catho- 
lic missionaries,  and  some  other  persons.  In  consequence  of 
mistaking  the  Point  Agulhas  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
vessel  struck,  on  a fine  moonlight  night,  the  27th  of  April,  1686, 
when  all  on  board  were  in  the  greatest  imagined  security.  In 
a few  minutes  the  vessel  filled, — the  most  horrible  confusion 
prevailed, — some  knelt  to  utter  a prayer,  while  others  en- 
deavoured to  lighten  the  vessel  by  cutting  away  the  masts  or 
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'ing  overboard  any  articles  within  their  reach.  A few 
swept  off  the  deck  by  the  waves  which  broke  over  the  ves- 
nd  some  who  tried  to  save  themselves  by  swimming  were 
led  in  the  attempt. 

er  some  time,  a certain  degree  of  calm  took  place  on  board, 
iie  survivors  began  to  think  more  coolly  of  means  of  saving 
lives.  They  made  rafts  of  planks,  and  all  got  on  shore 
out  cold,  w'et,  and  hur.gry.  The  poor  Siamese  party,  ac- 
Tied  to  the  luxury  of  a warm  climate,  suffered  severely, 
fter  a miserable  night,  the  narrator,  a good  swimmer,  re- 
1 to  return  to  the  vessel,  to  try  to  pick  up  some  clothes 
ictuals.  By  the  help  of  a sort  of  hurdle,  he  found  means 
ng  on  shore  some  pieces  of  cloth  of  gold,  six  bottles  of 
and  some  biscuit.  His  object  was,  he  says,  singularly 
;li,  considering  the  circumstances,  to  find  gold  an«l  precious 
No.  40. 


stones;  but  he  could  only  obtain  what  we  have  stated,  and  even 
that,  as  it  turned  out,  was  of  little  value  to  himself. 

“ There  were  some  Siamese,”  says  he,  “ who  escaped  without 
any  clothing  whatever.  I gave  them  the  clothes  I had  brought 
from  the  ship,  with  which  they  covered  themselves;  but  judging 
that  if  I entrusted  the  wine  to  their  care  it  would  not  last  long, 
I gave  it  to  a Portuguese  who  had  sliown  me  a great  deal  of 
kindness,  and  told  him  I would  give  it  all  to  liim  except  a little 
which  I might  want  for  myself  from  time  to  time.  On  this  oc- 
casion I experienced  how  weak  friendship  is  against  want,  and 
how  little  Ave  care  for  others  Avhen  Ave  arc  ourselves  in  neces- 
sity. This  friend  gave  me  a little  glass  of  wine  every  day  for 
the  first  two  or  three  days  of  our  journey,  Avhilo  avo  were  ex- 
pecting to  find  Wider;  but  Avheii  thirst  came  on,  and  no  fresh 
water  was  to  be  procured,  my  request  for  a small  portion  of 
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what  I had  liberally  given  to  him  was  so  harshly  repulsed  with 
the  reply  that  ‘he  would  not  give  a drop  to  his  own  father/ 
that  I was  afraid  to  renew  my  request.  As  to  the  biscuit,  it 
was  of  no  use,Jbeing  soaked  with  sea-water;  I could  not  touch 
a bit  of  it,  it  was  so  bitter  and  salt.” 

The  party  on  shore  took  the  first  opportunity  of  reckoning 
their  numbers,  and  they  found  that  nearly  200  had  escaped,  so 
that  the  whole  loss  amounted  to  but  seven  or  eight.  The  sur- 
vivors, however,  found  little  reason  to  congratulate  themselves ; 
they  were  cold  and  hungry,  some  had  scarcely  any  clothing,  and 
very  few  had  saved  anything  eatable.  Winter  was  approach- 
ing, and  the  nearest  habitation  of  civilized  man  was  more  than 
a hundred  miles  distant,  the  only  settlement  at  that  early 
^riod  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape,  the  road  to 
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infirm;  but  that  vhey  might  not  lose  the  Portuguese  body 
from  whom  they  were  afraid  to  be  far  separated,  thej^  divided 
themselves  into  three  parties,  the  first  of  which  kept  at  a cer- 
tain distance  behind  the  Portuguese,  so  far  as  not  altogether 
to  lose  sight  of  them;  the  second  remained  behind  at  an 
equal  interval,  and  the  third  slowly  proceeded  with  the  am- 
hassador.  But  all  advance  of  the  unfortunate  man  soon 
became  impracticable.  He  begged  his  followers  to  leave  him 
as  the  .only  means  of  safety,  and  requested  that  if  they  should 
be  so  happy  as  to  reach  the  Cape,  they  would  send  some  provi- 
sions for  him  with  a horse  to  carry  him  on  if  alive.  How- 
ever painful  this  separation  was,  it  was  inevitable;  but  the 
poor  ambassador  was  not  left  to  die  alone.  A youth  of  fif- 
teen, son  of  a mandarin,  would  not  quit  a friend  to  whom  he 
was  attached,  and  a faithful  servant  could  not  be  prevailed 


which  was  over  mountains  and  through  rivers  unknown  to  \ 
but  the  natives.  Some  of  the  Portuguese  had  taken  the  j 
caution  of  getting  their  guns  and  some  powder  ashore,  wl 
were  found  useful  on  several  occasions,  particularly  for  mak 
a fire  at  night,  without  which  the  poor  Siamese  had  no  do 
he  should  have  (Med  of  c(dd. 

The  shipwrecked  crew  seem  to  have  calculated  on  rea 
ing  the  Dutch  settlement  in  a day  or  two,  and  in  their  ea^ 
ness  to  arrive  they  left  behind  them  the  few  provisions  t 
had  saved,  that  they  might  not  be  delayed  on  the  road,  i 
their  first  day’s  journey  only  brought  them  to  a pond 
fresh  water,  by  the  side  of  which  they  passed  the  night. 
next  day  the  Siamese  were  forced  to  linger  behind  in  c 
sequence  of  the  weakness  of  the  first  ambassador,  who 


upon  to  leave  his  old  master.  The  remainder  of  the  pau 
left  those  three  persons  to  almost  certain  death,  ^nd  fpllo^^ 
the  traces  of  the  Portuguese,  with  whom  they  came  up  abHi 
midnight,  and  found  them  tired  and  hungry  as  themselv 
without  any  provisions  whatever.  i ' 

The  next  day  was  like  the  preceding.  Amandarin  dropi 
with  fatigue  and  was  abandoned,  The  only  food  taken 
any  of  the  party  was  a few  bitter  herbs. 

The  fourth  day  brought  some  change.  The  wanderers  n 
a few  Hottentots,  by  whom  they  were  conducted  to  a vilk 
of  400  or  500  persons;  but  they  had  not  much  aid  from  tin 
men,  who  would  give  nothing  nor  sell  anything  but  for  toba( 
or  Dutch  silver  coin.  Gold  they  refused,  and  even  tivo  lai 
diamonds,  offered  by  the  Siamese,  proved  no  temptation.  C 
of  the  Portuguese  luckily  found  a few  pieces  of  Dutch  mom 
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th  which  he  bought  an  ox;  but  the  animal  was  divided 
longst  his  own  friends,  and  the  poor  Siamese  could  not  get  a 
i of  it.  They  found,  however,  that  some  gold  ornaments 
?ased  the  Hottentots,  and  a quarter  of  a shee'p  was  procured 
the  offer  of  more  than  one  hundred  pistoles’  worth.  With 
s and  a bason  of  milk  bought  for  a few  gold  buttons,  and 
5 skin  of  the  ox,  which  thb  Portuguese  had  thrown  away, 
t which  Siamese  delicacy  did  not  reject,  they  made  more 
in  one  meal. 

After  a night  passed  amidst  the  dances  and  bowlings  of  the 
ittentots,  (who  appear  to  have  been  those  natives  whom  we 
1 Bushmen,  though  named  indiscriminately  Caffres  and 
ttentots  in  the  narration,)  the  party  resolved  to  continue 
•ir  journey  by  the  sea  shore,  for  the  sake  of  the  food  they 
)ected  to  find  there,  and  prol?ably  from. a fear  of  the  savages, 
the  third  day  after  they  had  left  the  Hottentots,  they  saAv 
ffty  cape  which  they  fancied  was  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
.ear  approach  soon  showed  the  mistake j but  they  were  con- 
^ 2d  for  the  disappointment  by  finding  a little  rock  in  the 
covered  Avith  muscles,  and  a stream  of  fresh  water  close 
where  they  resolved  to  stay  a day  or  two  to  recruit  their 
sted  strength.  On  this  day  the  Siamese  lost  another  mau- 
in,  and  the  narrator  makes  one  of  those  reflections  Avhich 
w that  human  nature  is  the  same  everyAvhere.  “ Misery,” 
s he,  “ must  have  the  power  of  hardening  the  heart.  In 
' other  situation,  if  I had  heard  of  a friend  dying  in  so 
erable  a manner  I should  have  been  inconsolable;  but  I 
dly  felt  anything  from  the  death  of  this  mandarin,  who  was 
rever  my  intimate  friend.  All  that  Ave  did  was  to  show  for 
loment  some  regret  at  liis  death,  and  then  Ave  separated 
ook  about  for  something  to  eat.” 

’hey  remained  by  the  rock  of  muscles  two  nights  and  one 
, and  then  found  their  strength  sufficiently  recruited  to 
ture  to  resume  their  miserable  journey.  They  had  found 
he  neighbourhood  of  the  rock  something  which  proved  very 
•’ul  to  them:  this  Avas  a sort  of  hollow  stick,  like  a bamboo, 
ch  would  hold  water  enough  to  supply  a man  one  day;  every 
of  the  party  provided  himself  with  such  a stick,  and  from 
li  time  the  misery  of  thirst  was  much  lessened.  On  the  first 
of  their  resumed  journey,  the  Siamese  were  luckier  than 
Portuguese,  having  met  with  a serpent  Avhich  they  found 
.ble,  Avhile  their  companions  fasted.  “ It  Avas  not  bigger 
1 my  thumb,”  says  the  narrator,  “ but  it  was  as  long  as  my 
. We  put  him  on  the  fire  without  fear,  and  eat  him  all  up, 

, head,  and  bones,  without  leaving  a morsel.  It  tasted  very 
, and  I did  not  make  a nicer  meal  during  our  Avliole 


ney. 

day  or  two  after  this,  on  awaking  in  the  morning  the 
oese  found  themselves  alone,  abandoned  by  the  Portuguese, 
had  left  them  during  the  night.  After  seeking  about  on  all 
3,  crying  as  loudly  as  they  could,  and  searching  in  vain  for 
ice  of  the  fugitives,  the  Siamese  gave  themselves  up  to  de- 
r;  until  at  last  the  second  ambassador,  a man  of  couragie 
address,  called  all  his  party  about  him  and  made  them  a set 
cb.  He  excused  the  Portuguese  for  leaving  tliem,  because 
could  not  go  so  fast  as  they  did,  and  instanced  their  oAvn  con- 
in  leaving  the  first  ambassador  under  similar  circumstances; 
ben  exhorted  them  to  act  as  men  who  did  not  AAmnt  a leader 
who  knew  how  to  conduct  themselves,  and  explained  to 
n,  that  byfolloAving  the  sea-coast,  they  could  not  possibly 
rong.  But  the  most  curious  part  of  his  address  Avas  that 
:ing  to  the  respect  due  to  the  letter  Avritten  by  the  great  king 
• master.  “ IMy  first,  my  only  care  in  our  shipAvreck  was 
lA'e  this  letter.  I attribute  my  safety  entirely  to  the  good 
me  Avhieh  always  attends  anything  Avhich  has  once  had  the 
)ur  of  approaching  the  supreme  majesty  of  the  king  wdiom 
erA^e.  From  that  moment  you  have  all  seen  with  what 
I have  carried  it.  When  avc  encamped  upon  the  mountains, 
ways  placed  it  upon  the  summit,  or,  at  lea^,  above  the 
s of  any  of  our  party,  and  stationing  myself  a little  lower, 
nained  at  a respectful  distance  to  keep  M'atch  over  it. 
■n  Ave  stopped  in  the  plains,  I attached  it  to  the  top  of  the 
est  tree  that  I could  find  near  us.” 

3 then  proceeds  to  direct  that  in  case  of  his  death,  the 
I ambassador  may  do  as  he  has  done,  and  that  in  this  man- 


j ner  it  may  descend  to  the  last  survivor  of  the  troop.  And  if 
, unhappily,  none  of  us  arrive  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  let 
I the  hut  man  bury  it  on  the  summit  of  a mountain,  if  possible 
j or  at  least,  in  the  most  elevated  situation  he  can  find,  in  order 
* that  the  precious  deposit  m ay  be  free  from  insult  and ’accident. 
Eet  him  then  prostiate  himself,  and  die  near  it.  shoAving  in 
death  the  respect  he  owed  it  during  life. 

The  influence  of  the  sacred  deposit  seems  to  have  extended 
itself  to  the  Avhole  party,  Avho  set  out  AAuth  vigour,  in  spite  of 
pained  and  swelled  limbs,  and  arrived  at  mid-day  on  the  bank 
of  a wide  and  rapid  riA^er.  This  they  determined  to  cross;  and 
for  that  purpose  they'tied  all  their  scarfs  together,  end  to  end, 
giving  one  end  of  this  long  streamer  to  the  best  swimmer 
amongst  them,  Avho  Avould  be  able,  Avlien  he  reached  the  oppo- 
site bank,  to  help  the  others  by  pulling  it  as  they  SAvam.  The 
attempt  failed;  their  best  swimmer  reached  Avith  great  diffi- 
culty the  bank,  but  he  suffered  severely  from  bruises  in  the  at  • 
tempt,  and  was  also  obliged  to  let  go  his  hold  of  the  scarf  so 
that  the  others  Avere  unable  to  follow.  The  saw,  too,  that  from 
the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  the  Portuguese  could  not  possibly 
have  crossed  ; they  therefore  resolved  to  ascend  the  stream,  and 
the  mandarin  who  had  crossed,  Avas  forced  to  SAvim  back 
again,  in  doing  which  he  escaped  with  the  risk  of  his^life. 

For  three  or  four  days  they  continued  to  ascend  the  bank  of 
the  river,  suffering  dreadfully  from  cold  and  hunger,  and  hear- 
tily regretting  the  rock  of  muscles  they  had  left  behind  tliem. 
They  had  soon  eAddences  that  they  were  in  the  track  of  the 
Portuguese.  Once  they  found  a torn  stocking,  and  on  another 
occasion,  a fusil,  the  lock  of  Avhich  they  took  ,off  to  serve  as  a 
tinder-box.  The  next  proof  was  a very  melancholy  one ; it  was 
the  body  of  one  of  their  interpreters,  a half-caste,  Avho  had  fol- 
lowed the  Portuguese  in  their  progress;  they  found  him  Avith 
his  knees  on  the  ground,  and  his  body  huddled  up  in  a heap, 
all  together,  and  quite  stiff.  They  were  themselves  uoav  almost 
dead  with  hunger;  they  had  found  absolutely  nothing  eatable, 
and  AA^ere  reduced  to  devour  their  shoes,  which  were  nrobably 
made  of  undressed  skin;  they  had  for  some  time  deliberated 
on  returning  to  the  rock,  and  were  at  last  determined  to  do  so 
on  arriving  at  a point  Avhere  they  could  see  no  means  of  get- 
ting on,  but  either  climbing  over  a mountain,  Avhich  they 
thought  inaccessible,  or  wading  through  a deep  and  dangerous 
marsh.  Here  they  passed  the  night,  and  the  next  morning 
they  begp  to  retrace  their  steps,  resolving  to  remain  by  the 
rock  until  all  the  muscles  AA^ere  eaten,  and  then  to  give  them- 
selves up  as  slaves  to  the  Hottentots. 

They  put  their  resolution  in  practice  with  so  much  eager- 
ness that  in  three  days  they  returned  to  the  land  of  abundance, 
as  it  appeared  to  them ; but  now  they  found  a new  enemy  in 
the  increasing  cold,  AAdiich  affected  them  to  such  a degree  that, 
after  remaining  six  days,  and  burning  up  all  the  fuel  Avithin 
their  reach,  they  set  out  to  find  the  Hottentots,  carrying  with 
them  all  the  muscles  they  could  find.  Early  the  next  morning 
they  were  found  by  three  Hottentots,  who  Av^ere  much  more 
civilized  than  those  they  had  before  communicated  with,  and 
who  were  evidently  acquainted  Avith  Europeans.  They  Averc, 
in  fact,  servants  of  the  Dutch  Government  at  the  Cape,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  in  search  of  them. 

The  Siamese  party  consisted  of  fifteen  persons,  and  seven  of 
tliose  now  found  themselves  completely  exhausted.  It  Avas 
j^therefore  resolved  that  they  should  be  left  in  the  best  spot  they 
could  find,  Avitli  as  many  of  the  muscles  as  they  could  spare, 
and  that  the  others  should  folloAv  the  Hottentots,  aa'Iio  appeared 
willing  to  act  as  guides,  until  they  arrived  at  the  first  settle- 
ment, when  they  Aimuld  send  conveyances  for  those  left  beliind. 
This  Avas  done:  the  eight  who  could  Avalk  folloAved  their  guides, 
but  so  sloAvly  that  two  of  the  Hottentots  left  them.  They  fol- 
loAved  the  remaining  guide  through  dreadful  roads,  and  along 
precipices  Avhich  made  them  shudder.  On  one  occasion  their 
nimble  guide  conducted  them  to  a place  so  difficult  to  get  along, 
that  some  of  the  party  imagined  they  Avere  brought  there  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  be  killed;  they  actually  came  to  a resolu- 
tion to  knock  their  guide  upon  the  head,  ami  Avould  have  i>ut 
their  unreasonable  design  into  execution,  had  not  tlie  second 
ambassador  commanded  them  to  desist. 

They  lived  all  this  time  on  their  muscles,  and  on  Avliat  they 
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picked  up  ou  their  road.  Sometimes  they  met  with  a few 
locusts,  and,  what  they  found  much  more  agreeable,  some  frogs. 
But  the  narrators  seem  to  have  been  most  pleased  with  a sort 
of  beetle.  “ I have  no  difficulty  in  saying,”  he  observes,  “ that 
the  insect  which  appeared  most  agreeable  to  my  taste,  Avas  a 
sort  of  large  fly  or  beetle,  of  very  dark  eoloiu*,  of  which  we 
found  many  on  our  road.  All  the  dressing  we  applied  to  them 
before  eating,  Avas  merely  to  broil  them  on  the  fire,  and  we 
found  them  excellent.” 

At  length,  on  the  ihirty-first  day  of  their  march,  and  the 
sixth  from  their  finding  a guide,  they  met  tAvo  Dutchmen,  ac- 
companied by  the  Hottentot  guides,  who  had  left  them  six 
days  before,  loaded  witli  provisions.  “ When  we  saw  that 
they  had  brought  us  fresh  bread,  dressed  meat,  and  wine,  we 
could  not  contain  our  gratitude.  Some  of  us  threw  ourselves 
at  their  feet,  and  embraced  their  knees,  others  named  them 
fathers  and  deli\"erers.”  The  narrator  gave  each  of  the  Dutch- 
men a large  diamoifd  set  in  a gold  ring,  which  had  been  presents 
from  the  king  of  Siam  to  the  first  ambassador. 

■ Their  chief  difficulties  Avere  iioav  terminated.  They  pro- 
cured carriages  to  send  for  the  companions  they  left  behind 
them ; and  in  a few  days  more  Avere  all  carried  safely  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Avhere  they  Avere  receiA'^ed  in  a most 
friendly  manner,  and  where  they  found  the  Portuguese,  who 
had  arrived  eight  days  before,  but  in  a much  more  miserable 
plight  than  themselves,  having  lost  between  fity  and  sixty  of 
tlieir  party  from  fatigue  and  hunger,  who  dropped  one  after 
another,  racked  Avith  horrid  pains,  and  groaning  at  the  same 
time  from  their  sufferings,  and  Avith  the  prospect  of  their 
friends  leaving  them  to  perish  miserably.  “ All  that  we  could 
do,”  said  one  of  the  monks  to  the  narrator,  “ not  to  appear 
cruel  and  barbarous  Avhen  Ave  saw  any  of  our  body  drop,  which 
at  last  liappened  scA’^eral  times  a day,  Aras  to  exhort  him  to 
recommend  his  soul  to  God.  Without  another  word  Ave 
turned  our  eyes  aivay,  and  stopped  our  ears  to  avoid  the 
lamentable  cries  Arliich  so  often  reached  us.” 

The  most  melancholy  incident  of  the  Avhole  narrative  is  the 
death  of  the  son  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  a fine  youth  of  ten 
or  twelve  years,  Avhom  the  father  had  taken  with  him  on  his 
A'oyage.  “ Ilis  father  had  carefully  carried  him  to  the  shore 
when  the  vessel  struck,  and  during  the  journey  he  made  his 
slaves  carry  him.  But  all  the  negroes  dying  on  the  road,  the 
poor  child  became  so  Aveak  and  swollen  three  days  after  the 
Portuguese  left  us,  that  he  threAv  himself  doAvn  upon  a rock 
from  Av^hich  he  could  not  rise  again;  he  lay  there  extended,  with 
liis  limbs  so  stilTened  that  he  could  not  CA^en  bend  them.  This 
sight  Avas  a death-bloAV  to  his  father,  who  raised  him  and  as- 
sisted him  to  walk  for  some  time,  but  he  could  no  longer  help 
himself.  He  could  only  be  carried,  and  those  AArhom  his  father 
had  begged  to  render  this  service  to  his  son,  told  the  captain 
plainly  that  they  could  not  do  it  Avithout  perishing  themselves 
AAuth  him.  The  poor  man  then  tried  his  own  powers;  he  put 
his  boy  upon  his  shoulders,  but  he  AA'as  unable  to  advance  a 
single  step,  and  he  fell  doAvn  Avith  the  youth,  Asdio  seemed  more 
touciied  with  his  father’s  grief  than  his  oAvn  sufferings.  He 
begged  him  to  leaA^e  him  to  die,  and  urged  that,  although  they 
might  carry  him  on  a little  further,  he  could  not  possibly  sur- 
vive the  night;  that  the  affliction  of  his  father,  and  the  tears 
Avhicli  he  suav  him  shed,  AA^ere  more  painful  to  him  than  his  OAAm 
sufferings.  The  captain  AA^as  still  more  atfected  by  his  son’s 
AAmrds  than  before,  and  he  resolved  to  stay  and  die  by  his  side. 
The  poor  boy  then  addressed  the  other  Portuguese,  and 
earnestly  begged  them  to  remove  his  father,  saying  that  his 
presence  Avas  a cruel  addition  to  his  sufferings,  and  that  the 
sight  of  him  Avould  but  hasten  his  death. 

“ The  representations  made  to  the  captain  of  the  sinfulness 
of  the  real  self-murder  of  which  he  Arould  be  guilty  by  remain- 
ing there,  were  all  in  vain;  at  length  he  was  led  off*  by  main 
force,  and  compelled  to  accompany  the  rest  of  the  party.  The 
sejAaration  was  so  grievous  and  afflicting  for  the  unfortunate 
man,  that  he  never  recovered  the  stroke : his  grief  was  so  vio- 
lent that  he  died  a day  after  he  reached  the  Cape.” 


ADVENTURES  OF  A YOUNG  SAILOR. 

One  day  visiting  the  docks,  my  attention  Avas  arrested 
a smart  little  ’Mudian-built  brig,  the  Astrea,  of  Antigua, 
board  of  which,  at  the  moment,  they  were  occupied  in  sei 
ing  up  the  top-gallant  yards.  Perceiving,  from  the  usi 
paucity  of  bands  in  these  vessels,  that  there  was  but  onem 
aloft  in  the  fore- top,  to  bear  the  yard  off,  I sprang  up  t 
cross-trees,  rigged  the  upper  yard-arm,  sung  out  to  sav 
aAvay,  and  with  all  the  familiar  nonchalance  of  an  old  sh 
mate,  performed  my  part  so  dexterously,  that  on  comi 
down,  the  captain,  who  had*  witnessed  my  movements,  call 
me  aft,  and  after  a feAv  inquiries,  demanded  if  I should  li 
to  sail  with  him,  offering  me  the  berth  of  cabin-boy,  a 
twenty  shillings  a month.  My  ambition,  however,  soare( 
step  above  this,  and  I at  once  told  him  I preferred  beinj 
seaman,  and  would  willingly  go  before  the  mast  for  fiftei 
Young  as  I was,  he  closed  Avith  my  offer,  but  was  too  gei 
rous  to  reduce  the  wages  first  offered. 

I was  then  only  twelve  years  old,  but  already  quite  an 
dependent  personage,  concluded  the  contract  without  i 
good  aunt’s  knowledge  or  participation.  At  first  she  seen 
to  regret  the  step  I had  taken,  but  knowing  that  it  was  u : 
less  to  remonstrate,  she  set  about  preparing  my  kit  for  I 
voyage,  an  undertaking  not  quite  so  complicated  or  labori{  i 
as  rigging  or  fitting  out  a three-decker,  for  Heaven  know  ;; 
was  not  overburthened  Avith  superfluities. 

The  brig,  being  a prime  sailer,  was  insured  to  run  it  o i 
We  were  not  long  getting  ready  for  sea,  and  sailing  Avitl  |1 
fair  Avind  soon  reached  Madeira,  Avhich  struck  me  as  one  ;i 
the  most  delightful  countries  I had  ever  visited.  Here  ifil 
remained  a few  days  to  take  in  a supply  of  wine,  a|e 
proceeded  on  our  A'oyage,  ran  down  before  a brisk  tra,|i) 
wind  with  fine  Aveather,  all  promising  a prosperous  terraujiJ 
tion  to  the  passage,  until  within  about  a day’s  sail  of  (p 
destination.  During  the  night,  we  stood  under  easy  s |d| 
anxiously  aAvaiting,  Avith  the  opening  dawn,  theannouncerai  i 
of  land.  }) 

The  fates,  however,  ordered  it  otherwise  : day-break  ff 
stead  of  the  green  valleys  and  smiling  hills  of  Antigua,  o:  i J 
disclosed  to  us  tAvo  Avhacking  rakish-looking  ships,  eviden  i 
cruisers,  close  hauled  on  the  starboard  tack,  under  all  " 
canvass  they  could  carry,  right  ahead  ; these,  the  captain,^;: 
experienced  clever  felloAv,  soon  pronounced,  by  the  sinis ' 
cut  of  their  jibs,  to  be  French  frigates.  We  instantly  luf  i 
close  up  to  the  wind,  but  it  Avas  evident,  that  the  enemy  l ie 
the  advantage  on  this  point  of  sailing,  and  as  dead  before! 
was  considered  the  ’Mudian’s  forte,  the  captain  Avatchi 
their  manoeuvres,  and  observing  them  widely  apart  on 
site  tacks,  determined,  as  a denikr  resort,  to  bother  them,  i:i 
making  a dash  between  them.  Accordingly,  suiting  the  act ; ! 
to  the  word,  the  helm  was  up  in  a moment,  the  studding-s;; 
spread  on  both  sides,  and  every  stitch  that  would  draAv  paeff^ 
on  her.  They  were  not  slow  in  following  the  movement, 
ting  soon  into  our  wake  at  gun-shot  distance,  and  opening  a 
from  their  bow-chasers  ; nevertheless,  we  kept  our  distaBi 
and  held  them  a tug  for  some  time,  but  at  length,  from  >■ 
enemy’s  trimming  ; or  some  other  cause,  one  of  them  bej  ( 
to  overhaul  us.  Seeing  this,  we  luffed-to,  so  as  to  bring  ■ 
wind  on  the  quarter,  keeping  the  lee  studding-sails  all  rel^*i 
for  setting  again,  and  as  soon  as  our  pursuer  had  trimn  > 
after  us,  we  changed  our  course,  bringing  the  wind  on 
opposite  quarter.  This,  as  we  could  manoeuvre  more  rapi  • 
than  a Hrger  ship,  so  teased  the  Frenchman,  that  (seeing  t 
day  Avas  closing  in,  and  fearing  to  lose  us  in  the  darkne  t 
he  suddenly  rounded  to,  and  let  fly  his  Avhole  broadside.  T 
settled  the  business  ; an  unlucky  shot,  but  for  which,  th  i 
is  little  doubt  we  should  have  got  away,  having  knocked  av 
our  main- top-mast,  we  hove-to,  and  were  taken  possessior  . 
by  the  French  national  frigate  La  Pensee,  a fine  new  shi{  ! 
forty-six  guns  ; her  consort  proved  to  be  La  Thetis,  carry  . 
also  forty-six  guns. 

It  being  nearly  dark  when  we  got  on  board  the  former, 
were  instantly  thrust  down  the  fore-hold,  Avhich  we  alrei 
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ind  so  occupied  by  a number  of  our  captive  countrymen, 
it  there  was  scarcely  room  to  move,  and  I found  myself  so 
stled  and  kicked  about  in  my  endeavours  to  nestle  for  the 
(ht,  that  I was  at  length  fain  to  coil  myself  away  as  well  as 
;ould  between  two  large  purchase  blocks.  Here  I remained 
I morning,  melted  by  the  heat,  intensely  augmented  by  a 
•ge  oven  in  full  occupation  with  the  officers’  bread,  wet 
rough  with  perspiration,  and  suffering  the  most  intolerable 
irst.  When  at  length  permitted  to  mount  on  deck,  under 
;uard  of  marines,  I inhaled  the  pure  breath  of  Heaven,  I 
3n  felt  there  were  luxuries,  indiscriminately  shared  by  the 
?atures  of  a kind  Providence,  which  no  rank  and  fortune 
aid — as  with  so  many  others  of  its  blessings — entirely  mo- 
polise,  but  which  the  unthinking,  pampered  mass  of  man- 
id  cannot  appreciate.  Sweet,  sweet  are  the  uses  of 
versity  ! Notwithstanding  our  abuse  and  vituperation,  of 
rd-featured  and  ugly  old  mother  Evil,  there  is  no  doubt, 
er  all,  that  she  is  often  the  parent  of  the  lovely  genius  of 
>od  ; to  what  extent  the  one  may  exist  without  the  other, 
8 for  casuists  to  determine. 

But  I am  getting  in  the  clouds.  Our  captain  making 
erest  for  my  enlargement,  I was  allowed  to  remain  with 
n,  and  soon  had  the  range  of  the  whole  ship  unnoticed. 
,e  observations  I was  thus  enabled  to  make  of  the  discipline 
i interior  economy  of  French  men-of-war,  subsequently 
npared  with  our  own,  have  given  me  such  a contempt  for 
former,  that  1 should  never  feel  doubtful  of  the  result 
any  conflict  between  the  vessels  of  the  two  nations,  when 
;re  was  anything  like  an  approximation  to  an  equality  of 
ce. 

Che  crew  of  the  Pensee  consisted  of  about  three  hundred 
I fifty  men,  a great  portion  of  whom,  were  blacks  and 
lattoes.  They  were>.  clothed  in  the  spoils  of  the  vessels 
ly  had  plundered,  and  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
rcely  any  two  being  dressed  alike,  and  they  constituted  as 
ocious  and  motley  a gang  as  (save  the  heterogeneous  as- 
iblage  in  the  first  cruiser  under  Admiral  Noah)  ever 
igregated  on  the  decks  of  a ship ; the  whole  affording  a 
specimen  of  liberty  and  equality  ; for  they  ate,  drank, 
yed  cards,  and  even  dressed  their  hair  on  the  quarter-deck, 
e infliction  of  the  lash  or  other  systematic  corporal  pun- 
ment  was  prohibited.  An  individual  having  been  detected 
theft,  by  the  commander,  the  only  penalty  he  suffered 
i a sound  kicking  and  cuffing  by  the  latter  on  the  quarter- 
k,  with  a plentiful  volley  of  abuse  for  thus  disgracing  “ la 
nde  nation.’^  The  black  gun-room-cook,  however,  attended 
le  with  our  captain’s  shirts  on  his  back  with  impunity. 
3 officers  messed  in  common,  but  each  individual  furnished 
L brought  to  table,  his  own  plate,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  and 
•kin.  Save  those  of  the  gun-room  and  cabin,  there  was  not 


ed  or  hammock  on  board,  the  crew  planking  it  in  their 
:hes.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  they  mustered  nearly  one  hundred  in  the  sick  list,  and 
rcely  a.day  passed  that  two  or  three  individuals  were  not 
signed  to  the  deep. 

'he  two  ships  had  been  cruising  nearly  two  months,  some 
^ leagues  to  windward  of  the  islands  ; had  taken  twelve  i 
3els,  English  and  American — for  they  made  no  distinction  • 
ween  the  two  nations — and  had  about  ninety  prisoners  j 
1 on  board,  who  were  strictly  guarded  by  day,  and  con- 1 
d in  the  fore-hold  by  night.  One  of  these,  a young  j 
lish  seaman,  of  the  name  of  John  Edwards,  having  | 
'ed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  Bourdeaux  trade, 
ce  the  French  language  so  fluently,  that  the  captain  and 
:ers  could  not  be  persuaded  he  was  not  a natural-born 
nchman,  and— it  will  scarcely  be  credited — he  was  ac- 
ly  tied  up  with  his  clothes  on,  and  flogged  with  points, 
wo  boatswain’s  mates,  one  on  each  side  until  he  fainted, 
xtort  a confession  to  that  effect. 

ffie  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  their 
mtunate  King,  Louis  XVI.  was  quite  a festivity;  the 
s were  gaily  dressed  out  in  flags  and  streamers,  and  wine 
brandy  were  distributed  among  the  crew,  who,  mustering 
>n  the  quarter-deck,  fraternized  with  the  officers,  singing 
Marseillais  Caira^  and  other  republican  songs,  in  full  cho- 
aud  dancing  the  caramagnole  the  whole  day  ; while  the 


wretched  prisoners,  neglected,  were  pent  up  in  the  fore-hold, 
half-suffocated  for  want  of  fresh  air. 

The  following  morning,  we  fell  in  with  an  American 
schooner,  laden  with  live  stock  and  other  supplies  ; these 
were  transferred  to  the  two  ships  before  the  astonished 
Yankee  could  well  look  about  him ; his  generous  visiters 
modestly,  however,  declined  to  furnish  him  with  their  names. 
The  first  lieutenant  had  a son  on  board,  about  my  own  age, 
ycleped  “ le  petit  Louis.”  Monsieur  Louis  and  I soon  became 
great  cronies,  but  national  pretensions  occasioning  a breach 
between  us,  we  frequently  came  to  the  scratch,  wrestling,  and 
endeavouring  to  get  each  other  down,  by  mutual  consent 
the  party  thrown  being  considered  the  vanquished.  These 
scuffles  were  preceded  in  form  by  hoisting  the  colours  of  our 
respective  nations,  patched  together  out  of  the  tailor’s  clip- 
pings, and  imitating  a cannonading  with  our  mouths.  On  the 
last,  as  on  many  others  of  these  occasions,  I came  off  the 
conqueror,  th®ugh  I had  good  reason  to  exclaim,  another 
such  a victory,  and  I am  ruined  for,  pitching  poor  Louis 
head-foremost  down  the  after-hatchway,  I nearly  broke  his 
neck,  for  which,  his  vindictive  father  having  ordered  me  a 
sound  flogging,  I was  forthwith  conducted  to  the  forecastle, 
stretched  over  a capstan-bar,  and  through  the  medium  of  a 
sheepskin  cat  received  my  allowance. 

About  five  weeks  after  our  capture,  the  frigates  standing  in 
need  of  supplies,  &c.,  bore  up  under  all  sail  for  Guadaloupe, 
and  the  next  morning  found  us  becalmed  about  four  miles 
north  of  Basse-Terre  ; thus  we  lay  without  a breath  of  wind, 
the  sails  flapping  to  the  mast,  until  ten  o’clock,  when  the 
appearance  of  a line  of  battle  ship  rounding  the  south-west, 
point  of  the  bay  with  a staggering  breeze,  created  no  small 
panic.  She  had  reached  nearly  within  gun-shot,  but  keeping 
too  close  in,  with  a view  of  cutting  us  off,  the  breeze  failed 
them;  meanwhile  a number  of  small  craft  coming  out  to  assist, 
took  the  two  ships  in  tow,  and  they  were  soon  safe  under  the 
batteries. 

We  were  immediately  landed,  and  lodged  in  an  old  church 
in  the  town  of  Basse-Terre.  Here  our  allowance  consisted  of 
about  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sour  black  bread,  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  salt  beef,  pork,  or  cod-fish,  alternately: 
the  latter  we  were  obliged  to  swallow  raw,  being  too  rotten  to 
stand  boiling,  and,  but  for  the  humanity  of  the  planters,  who 
sometimes  sent  us  a supply  of  yams  or  plantains,  we  might 
have  starved. 

AtUie  end  of  two  months,  about  one  hundred  of  us  were 
embarked  on  board  a schooner,  to  be  exchanged;  and  in  two 
hours  from  our  quitting  the  prison,  we  found  ourselves  once 
more  on  board  an  English  ship,  I’Aimable,  of  thirty-six  guns. 
We  stood  for  the  Saintes,  and  the  following  day  were  transferred 
to  the  Vanguard,  of  seventy-four  guns,  lying  at  anchor  there. 
Quitting  the  Saintes,  we  proceeded  to  Fort  Royal,  Martinico, 
where  myself  and  three  other  of  the  smallest  boys  having  been 
selected  by  Captain  George  Wilson,  of  the  Bellona,  seventy- 
four,  we  were  sent  on  board  that  ship.  No  sooner  had  we 
mounted  the  side,  than  we  were  made  to  exhibit  a specimen  of 
our  respective  agility  by  running  a race  to  the  maintop-gallant 
mast-head.  I had  the  good  fortune  to  win,  which  gained  me 
the  kind  notice  of  the  captain,  who,  giving  me  a glass  of  wine 
and  an  orange,  placed  me  under  the  charge  of  the  captain  of 
the  maintop,  a fine  smart  fellow,  since  boatswain  of  a frigate. 

Never,  before  or  since,  have  I seen  a finer  specimen  of  the 
genuine  British  man-of-war’s  man,  than  was  exhibited  by  the 
mess  of  which  Jack  Gore  was  the  head;  they  were  fourteen  in 
number,  all  maintop  men,  and  messed  between  the  third  and 
fourth  guns  in  the  starboard  bay.  Long  previous  service 
together,  in  a forty-four  gun  ship  on  the  coast  ot  Africa,  had 
established  a fraternity  among  them  of  the  strongest  kind. 
Jack’s  influence  and  ascendancy  over  his  messmates  were  re- 
markable; his  advice  and  example  were  followed  with  a truly 
filial  respect,  and  no  father  could  have  felt  prouder  of  his 
family,  or  more  hurt  at  any  irregularity,  than  Jack  Gore. 
When  rigged  for  muster  or  for  shore,  each  individual,  witli  a 
tie  of  half  a fathom  hanging  down  his  back,  their  manly 
bronzed  countenances  shaded  by  long  side-locks,  surmounted 
by  a neat  tarpaulin  or  straw  hat,  in  their  blue  jackets  and 
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“wide  duck  trousers,  the  latter  fluttering  in  the  gale,  in  the 
attitude  of  tossing  their  oars  in  the  barge,  nothing  could  be 
more  strikingly  characteristic  than  their  appearance. 


SHIPWRECKS  OF  JAMES  SADEXJR 


Wha  7vns  cast  upon  an  unknown  Island^  December^  1623,  where  he 
lived  Thirty-jH,ve  years;  includinq  a Description  thereof^  and  of 
its  Inhabitants. 


The  hero  of  these  adventures  was  conceived  in  America,  but 
brought  forth  upon  the  ocean,  May  10, 1603;  his  father,  James 
Sadeur,  and  his  mother,  Willemetta  Ilin,  having  accompanied 
Monsieur  de  Sarre  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  voyage  was  very  successful  in  all  the  places  which 
were  esteemed  dangerous,  even  to  the  coast  of  Aquitain,  where 
an  unexpected  tempest  so  furiously  engaged  the  vessel  that 
it  was  cast  upon  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  wrecked  near  the 
cape  of  Finisterre,  in  the  province  of  Galicia,  in  Spain.  His 
mother  seeing  the  vessel  let  in  water  on  every  side,  lifted  him 
up  out  of  the  cradle,  and  embracing  him  with  great  tenderness, 
exclaimed,  “Ah!  my  dear  child,  have  I brought  thee  forth 
upon  the  waters  to  see  thee  so  soon  swallowed  up  by  them?  at 
least  I ishall  have  this  consolation,  of  perishing  with  thee  T’ 
She  had  hardly  finished  this  complaint,  when  a more  impetu- 
ous wave  than  any  of  the  former,  breaking  into  the  vessel, 
bore  her  away  from  her  husband  who,  instead  of  making  to 
the  shore,  as  did  the  rest,  embraced , his  lifeless  wife,  and  drew 
her  and  the  child  to  the  bank  side. — Overcome,  however,  by  liis 
exertions,  and  unable  to  restore  breath  to  the  companion  of  his 
days,  he  soon  followed  her  to  the  grave. 

Thus  our  hero  became  an  orphan  in  his  infancy.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel,  however,  Mons.  de  Sarre,  who  had  lost  an 
only  sou,  and  had  been  godfather  to  young  Sadeur,  took  pity  on 
his  desperate  situation,  and  was  pleased  to  adopt  him  as  his 
own.  His  wife  became  equally  fond  of  him;  and  this  orphan 
for  a long  time  believed  them  to  be  his  natural  parents.  The 
Countess  of  Villa  Franca  afterwards  took  him  into  her  service, 
yvhen  he  was  about  eight  years  of  age.  He  was  now  instructed 
in  . everal  languages;  astronomy,  geography,  &c. 

The  countess’s  son  being  determined  to  go  to  sea,  young  Sa- 
deur, though  much  against  his  inclinations,  was  obliged  to  ac- 
company him.  Having,  however,  a great  aversion  to  the  sea 
(which  he  naturally  imbibed  from  his  infancy),  lie  requested 
tlie  count’s  permission  to  go  by  land.  Accordingly,  the  count 
embarked  May  15,  1623,  and  young  Sadeur  and  the  count’s 
suite  pursued  their  way  on  foot. 

Sadeur  believed,  that  in  going  by  land  he  should  shun  the 
Gangers  of  the  sea;  but  the  sea  seemed  to  have  found  him  upon 
shore;  for  some  pirates  perceiving  them  at  a distance,  by  the 
shining  liveries  of  the  count,  fired  upon  them  from  an  ambus- 
cade, killing  one  page,  two  servants,  and  the  horse  on  which 
Sadeur  was  mounted — the  rest  being  incapable  of  defendino- 
themselves,  fled  away;  and  Sadeur,  thus  forsaken,  was  seized 
by  the  pirates,  who  brought  him  into  one  of  their  vessels,  and 
immediately  weighed  anchor. 

They  were  not  long  on  the  open  sea  before  a violent  tempest 
arose;  the  mast  of  their  vessel  broke,  the  rudder  split,  the  ship 
leaked  on  all  sides,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  they  were  la- 
bouring hard  day  and  night,  at  six  great  pumps,  till  at  last, 
being  overcome  vrith  labour,  the  water  gained  upon  them  and 
the  ship  sunk. 

At  this  critical  juncture  our  young  adventm-er  found  him- 
sen,  by  chance,  near  the  door  of  the  captain’s  chamber,  which 
was  borne  up  and  began  to  swim;  and  as  he  was  about  to 
perish  he  caught  hold  of  it,  and  floated  thereon.  Fortunately 
by  means  of  the  moonlight,  a vessel,  which  was  sailing  towards 
t le  noith  perceived  the  youth  on  the  raft,  and  having  sent  a 
boat  to  his  assistance,  he  was  tak(^n  into  the  vessel 

As  soon  as  Sadeur  came  to  himself  he  was  taken  for  a For- 
niguese;  but  the  captain  of  the  wessel  having  recollected  to 
have  seen  him  in  the  house  of  Villa  Franca,  to  which  illustri- 


ous house  he  had  been  under  great  obligations,  ordered  that 
peculiar  care  should  be  taken  of  him.  In  vain,  therefore,  Sa- 
deur solicited  to  be  sent  on  shore;  the  captain  insisted  he  must 
deliver  him  safe  to  the  countess.  The  vessel  he  was  in,  be- 
longed to'  the  Portuguese  merchants,  which  went  occasionally 
to  the  East  Indies. 

The  voyage  was  now  so  favourable,  that  every  one  said 
Sadeur  brought  good  luck  to  the  vessel  They  came  to  the 
line  on  the  15th  of  July,  very  well  and  healthy.  On  the  1st  of' 
September  they  reached  Cosigo,  where  they  anchored  on  th^ 
6th,  at  Maninga.  The  secretary  was  now  the  only  person  who 
was  ill,  and  his  sickness  increased  daily.  It  was  the  physi- 
cian’s opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  sent  on  shore,  and  every  one 
thought  that  he  should  not  be  exposed  to  double  the  Cape  oi 
Good  Hope  during  the  approaches  of  the  Equinox.  It  wasJ 
at  length  resolved'to  stay  in  this  port  till  December,  as  well 
for  their  health,  as  to  avoid  danger. 

^ Maninga  has  not  half  the  inhabitants  that  Portugal  has. 
The  men  are  entirely  naked ; but,  within  these  few  years; 
some  have  imitated  the  Europeans  by  covering  their  bodies. 
The  abundance  of  the  country  seems  to  render  the  inhabi- 
tants slothful,  stupid,  and  negligent. 

The  soil,  which  is  watered  throughput  by  the  rivers  of 
Zair  and  Carizo,  produces  great  quantities  of  fruit  without, 
auy  labour,  and  these  fruits  are  exceedingly  nourishing  and 
delicious.  This  abundance  renders  the  people  negligent  of 
gain  ; and  consequently  the  captain  and  his  crew  stayed  here' 
a considerable  time  without  any  expense.  There  is  so  little 
use  for  houses,  that  nobody  goes  into  them.  Beds  are  dis- 
regarded, ever}-^  body  sleeping  on  the  ground,  except  invalids,, 
for  whom  certain  mattresses  are  provided.  , 

T-he  Zair  abounds  in  fish,  of  which  there  are  two  remarlc*; 
able  sorts  peculiar  to  this  river.  The  first  may  be  called, 
amphibious,  for  they  come  out  of  the  water  and  leap  like , 
foxes,  with  this  difference,  that  their  paws  are  as  large  astliei 
feet  oi*  drakes,  and  those  before,  are  twice  or  thrice  as  short ^ 
as  those  behind.  They  are  very  free,  as  they  will  frequentlyj 
leap  into  boats  and  play  with  the  watermen.  The  iiativefi 
call  them  cadzeick,  and  the  flesh  resembles  that  of  Spamsb. 
otters.  ^ 

The  other  sort  are  flying-fishes,  which  are  of  a more  elerf 
gant  appearance  than  peacocks ; they  seldom  swim  at  the„ 
bottom  of  the  water,  but  are  constantly  seen  at  the  top.  Tb^ 
featliers  of  these  sea-peacocks  (as  they  may  be  called)  arCT 
like  the  scales  of  fishes,  but  with  a diversity  of  green,  blue^^ 
yellow,  and  red,  which  renders  them  very  handsome, 
are  as  large  as  great  eagles,  with  five  or  six  feet. 


The  shores  were  full  of  many  kinds  of  animals  ; but  the 
rnost  common,  and  the  most  charming  were,  a kind  of  shee], 
of  almost  all  colours.  These  colours  are  remarkably  bright 
but  are  said  to  fail  Avith  the  lives  of  the  animals. 

Ouf  adventurers  visited  a small  island  in  the  middle  ol 
the  lake  which  belongs  to  the  king  Jassaler,  who  also  calls 
himself  the  King  of  the  Lake.  The  natives  of  this  countr;^ 
call  hiin  Zassa,  and  he  keeps  a fortress,  which,  though  es- 
teemed famous  by  his  own-  people,  is  very  insignificant.  Tbb 
place  waS' very  odoriferous,  in  consequence  of  the  fruits,  &c. 
Here  is  also  a fountain,  the  liquor  of  which  is  very  fascinat- 
ing ; but  our  adventurers  were  told  by  the  natives  that  it 
would  be  fatal  to  drink  the  water  of  it  to  excess.  Soon  after, 
indeed,  a great  drowsiness  came  upon  them;  they  were 
obliged  to  lie  down  on  the  ground,  where  they  slept'  fifteen 
hours.  This  sleep,  however,  had  no  ill  effect  upon  them,  for 
they  rose  up  as  healthy  and  as  brisk  as  before.  '' 

From  this  isle  they  Went  to  the  source  of  the  river  Cuama, 
which  they  found  narrow,  and  incapable  of  receiving  a boat. 
Soon  after,  they  discovered  the  fountain  of  the  lake  itself,  a:nd 
they  reckoned  above  two  hundred  brooks  which  came  down 
from  the  mountains,  which  are  over  against  the  mid^e  of  it, 
and  which  these  Spaniards  caU  the  Moimtains  of  the  Moon,  a 
name  they  received  from  Vaseade  Gama,  because,  when  he 
discovered  them  fl597),  the  moon  appeared  as  if  touching  the 
top  of  them. 

They  returned  by  the  river  of  Carizo,  and  stayed  twenty 
days  on  the  road.  Immediately  after,  they  set  sail  with  a fa- 
vourable wind  and  gea,  and  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
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ight  days.  They  did  not  stay  h-ere,  for  fear  of  losing  the 
ortunity  of  so  fair  a season,  which  is  so  very  rare  in  this 
>e,  and  proceeded  till  they  got  in  sight  of  Port  Donanbolo, 
he  isle  of  Madagascar,  where  they  were  wind-bound  up-- 
ds  of  forty-six  hours.  A furious  east  wind  afterwards 
ce  their  cordage,  and  drove  them  above  a thousand  leagues 
he  west.  Many  of  the  crew  saw  some  isles  on  the  right 

d,  and  took  them  for  those  called  Trinity.  Here,  tmfortu- 
?ly,  their  vessel  split  upon  a rock,  and  they  were  now  ex- 
;d  to  the  merciless  waves. 

jdeur  could  not  tell  what  became  of  the  other  vessels^  which 
)mpanied  them,  nor  the  fate  of  bis  companions,  for  the  night 
very  dark.  He  sought  for  a plank  to  save  himself,  and 
ing  found  one,  he  clung  to  it,  and  floated  for  many  hours, 
jr  turning  over  several  times  he  came  to  himself,  found  a 
1 sea,  and  perceived  an  isle  very  near.  He  felt  his  hands  so 
ched  to  the  plank  that  he  could  hardly  loosen  them,  and  his 
ers  were  so  crooked  that  he  could  not  by  any  means 
ighten  them.  The  sight  of  the  island,  however,  encouraged 
, and  by  means  of  fresh  exertion  he  came  to  shore,  and 
fged  himself  under  a tree,  from  the  fruit  of  which  he  de- 
d considerable  refreshment.  He  was  exceedingly  bruised, 
consequently  in  great  pain ; but  after  a sleep,  of  at  least 
ity  hours,  he  recovered  his  strength.  The  sun  shone,  and- 
lothes  were  soon  dry.  He  now  felt  himself  inspired  with 
age,  and  he  resolved  to  advance  into  the  isle  to  discover  if 
e were  any  inhabitants, 
e plainly  saw  the  appearance  of  some  ways,  which  led  him 
very  thick  bushes,  where  he  could  not  pass  without  stoop- 
This  filled  him  with  strange  sensations.  Having  found  a 
much  higher  than  the  rest,  he  ascended  it,  in  hope  of 
ing  some  discovery;  birt  a-s  he  got  up  he  heard  a gTeat 

e,  and  saw  two  prodigious  birds,  which  appeared  to  him 
beasts,  Avhich  came  to  the  top  of  tlie  tree^  and  obliged  him 
et  down  fester  than  he  got  up.  As  soou  as  Ike  descended 
eard  a frightful  cry,,  which  so  alarmed  Mm,,  that  he  hastened 

to  the  sea- shore, 
n his  retreating  he  was  followed  by  a great  number  of  ani- 
of  different  kinds,  and  meeting  with  the  plianlk  which  bore 
to‘  shore,  he  flourislied  if,  in  order  to  kee|»  them'  aloof ; hut 
of  them  advancing  near,  he  gave  Mm  a violent  blow,  which 
i:hem  all  howling.  A violent  contest  now  ensued,  and  our 
was  obliged  to  swim  for  his  secw?ity.  Some  of  the  natives, 
perceived  this  encounter,  and'  who  probably  admired  his 
age,  came  to  Ms  assistance.  They  washed  Ms  wounds,  and 
i him  some  kind  of  drink,  which  quite  revived  him.^ 
he  custom,  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  is,  not  to  re- 
e any  person  amongst  them  with  whose  birth  and  disposi- 
tliey  are  unacquainted.  The  heroism  of  Sadeur,  however, 
mmended  him  to  their  notice,  and  he  was,  without  any  he- 
:ion,  admitted  into  the  neighbouring  quarter,  where  every- 
came  to  kiss  his  hands.  They  would  also  have  carried  him 
Q their  heads,  the  greatest  mark  of  esteem  that  they  show 
ny  person ; but  as  his  state  of  health  did  not  admit  of  this 
mony,  it  was  dispensed  with. 

he  whole  of  this  hitherto  unknown  land  {terra  incognita 
trails')  is  called  Hast;  that  on  the  western  side.  Hump;  and 
eastern  side,  Hue.  Its  length  is  about  eight  hundred 
ues;  and  its  breadth  six  hundred  in  some  places,  and  in 
t only  three.  All  this  vast  land  is  called  Fund,  and  is  under 
or  three  governors,  who  often  make  very  cruel  war  against 
, other. 

/"hat  is  very  surprising  in  the  Australian  dominions  is,  that 
•e  is  not  one  mountain  to  be  seen,  the  natives  having  Ic- 
ed them  all.  To  this  prodigy  may  be  added  the  admirable 
ibrmity  of  languages,  customs,  buildings,  &c.,  which  are  to 
leen  here.  The  grand  houses  are  called  hahs,  and  the  com- 
1 ones,  hehs.  There  is  an  abundance  of  rich  fouits,  but  little 
10  rain, 

'he  natives  are  very  active,  and  remarkably  tall;  their  flesh 
rs  a reddish  hue;  they  have  long  faces,  high  foreheads, 
ih  mouths,  noses  more  inclined  to  be  long  than  round,  and 
ik  hair  and  beards.  They  ahrays  go  naked; 

)ur  hero,  during  his  long  stay  in  this  island,  assisted  in  two 
*8  made  by  the  Fondins  a kind  of  barbarians,  who-  bordered 


upon  the  Australians.  The  first  was  made  about  seventeen 
years  after  his  arrival,  and  the  other  the  last  year  of  his  stay. 
In  the  first,  the  Australians,  though  victorious,  lost  a consi- 
derable number,  and  Sadeur  was  among  those  wounded,,  having 
had  his  arm  broke,  and  one  of  his  thighs  run  through. 

In  the  second  battle,  which  happened  seventeen  years  after 
the  other,  the  Australians  were  also  the  conquerors,  and  the 
country  inhabited  by  the  Fondins  was  entirely  dispeopled.  The 
women,  who  were  exceedingly  beautiful,  were  all  butchered. 
It  happened  that  Sadeur  when  breaking  into  a house,  tliat 
seemed  more  conriderable  than  the  rest,  found  therein  a vene- 
rable matron,  with  two  beautiful  daughters,  the  elder  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  threw  themselves  at  his  feet.  The 
compassion  which  he  exhibited  on  this  occasion  was  very  near 
incurring  his  own  death ; but  having  escaped,  he  feigned  him- 
self wounded,  and  under  this  pretence  -withdrew  from  the  army. 

Soon  after  this  battle,  however,  Sadeur  was  accused  of  not 
having  fought  like  the  others,  since  he  could  not  produce  an 
ear  of  the  Fondins;  for  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Australians  to 
cut  off  the  ears  of  those  they  kill  in  battle,  and  he  that  brings 
most  is  esteemed  the  most  courageous.  He  was  likewise  ac- 
cused, not  only  of  sparing  the  women  before  mentioned,  but  of 
embracing  them.  In  consequence  of  these  accusations,  he  was 
imperiously  sentenced  to  die.  Sadeur  did  not  deny  the  charges 
against  him,  nor  flinch  from  the  sentence.  He  only  requested 
a delay  of  a few  days,  which  being  granted,. he  contrived  means 
of  escaping;  and  having,  by  good  chance,  descried  a vessel,  he 
was  taken  on  board,  and,  after  eight  days^  sailing,  they  arrived 
at  the  port  of  Tomholo,  which  fe  W.  of  Madagascar. 

This  country  is  inhabited  by  French,.  Fortuguese,,English, 
and  a few  Holhmders.  It  is  not  only  barren,  but  unhealthy. 
Sadeur  related  his  story  to  the  governor ; two  ships  arrived 
from  the  Mogul,  which  were  to  depart  in  a few  days  for  Leg- 
horn ; and  Sadeur  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  return- 
ing to  his  own  country. 

Tlie  above  narraftive  is  taken  from  a transition  of  a French 
copy  then  printed  at  Faris;  by  publc'  aathorityy  dated  1693. 
It  abounds,  however,  so  mueiy  rai  that  we  have 

rejected  many  parts  as  iucre(hble. 


THE  FIRST  DIVING  MLL. 

The  first  diving  bell  we  read  of  was  nothing  more  than  a 
very  large  kettle,  suspended  by  ropes  with  the  mouth  down- 
wards, and  planks  to  sit  on  fixed  in  the  middle  of  its  concavity. 
Two  Greeks  of  Toledo,  in  1588,  made  an  experiment  with  it 
before  Charles  the  Fifth.  They  diescendfed  in  it  with  a lighted 
candle,  to  a considerable  depth.  In  William^  Fliipps  the 
son  of  a blacksmith,  formed  a project  for  unloading  a rich  Spa- 
nish ship-  sunk  on  the  coast  of  Hispaniola.  Charles  the  Second 
gave  Mm  a ship,  with  every  necessary  for  his  undertaking,  but 
being  unsuccessful,  be  returned  in  great  poverty.  He  then  en* 
deavoured  to  procure  another  vessel,  but  failing,  he  got  a sub- 
scription, to  which  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  contributed.  In 
1687,  Phipps  set  sail  in  a ship  of  230  tons,  having  previously 
engaged  to  diride  the  profit  according  to  the  twenty  shares  of 
which  the  subscription  consisted.  At  first,  all  bis  labours 
proved  fruitless;  but  at  last,  when  he  seemed  almost  to  despair, 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  up  so  much  treasure,  that  he 
returned  to  England  with  £100,000.  Of  this  sum,  he  got  about 
£10,000.,  and  the  Duke  £90,000.  Fhipps  was  knighted  by  the 
king,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fortunes  of  the  present 
nobleman. 

A ROYAL  FUN. 

When  a noble  Admiral  of  the  White,  well  known  for  his  gal- 
lant spirit,  bis  gentlemanly  manners,  and  real  goodness  of  heart, 
was  introduced  to  William  the  Fourth,  to  retUirn  thanks  f-ur  his 
promotion,  the  cheerful  and  affable  monarch,  looking  at  his  hair, 
whiclt  was  almost  its  white  as  the  newly-fallen  snow,  jocosely 
exclaimed,  “ White  at  the  main,  Admiral!  white  at  the  main!’' 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


SHIPWRECK  OF  THE  PRINCES^  OF  WALES. 

On  the  9tb  of  May,  1820,  the  Princess  of  Wales  smack,  75 
tons  burden,  Mr.  T.  Beckwith,  No.  80,  Old  Broad  Street, 
commander,  sailed  from  London  for  Prince  Edward’s  Island, 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  with  a crew  of  fifteen  men,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  seals  and  sea  elephants  for  their  skins.  The 
sailors  on  such  expeditions  are  generally  made  partners  in 
the  venture,  as  they  receive  only  a certain  share  of  what  is 
caught  as  their  wages.  She  arrived  at  her  destination,  and 
“ sealing”  was  commenced  on  the  1st  of  November,  1820,  and 
they  continued  their  work  until  near  March,  when  they  went 
farther  on  to  some  desert  islands,  discovered  by  Captain  Cook, 
n 47  deg.  S.  latitude,  and  47  deg.  E.  longitude,  which  are 
rarely  visited,  called  the  Crozettes.  On  the  17th  of  that  month 


a party,  consisting  of  eight  of  the  crew,  were  sealing 
one  of  the  islands,  and  the  vessel  was  at  anchor  at  anothe 
within  sight  of  the  first  island.  In  the  course  of  that  day 
heavy  swell  came  from  the  S.  E.  and  the  captain,  in  order  j 
gain  an  offing,  was  obliged  to  slip  the  cable,  and  stand  f 
sea. 


A calm  came  on  soon  after,  and  they  lost  all  power  ovi 
the  smack,  for  the  current  ran  strong  against  a reef  of  roct* 
and  the  swell  continued  very  heavy.  In  this  condition  tb^] 
continued,  in  hourly  expectation  of  striking  until  midni^j 
when  she  struck  with  tremendous  force.  It  was  then  pa 
posed  to  get  the  boat  out  and  try  to  gain  the  island  ; but  tt! 
captain,  who  knew  its  desolate  condition,  and  believed 
could  only  linger  out  a few  days  there,  in  dreadful  want,  .« 
posed  the  proposition,  and  he  chose  rather  to  close  his  suffei 
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WALES  SMACK, 


DESERT 


ings  by  a speedy  death  as  the  less  horrible  alternative.  The 
crew,  however,  considered  that  there  was  still  hope,  and  under 
the  circumstance,  assuming  the  right  of  acting  for  themselves, 
they  got  the  boat  out  over  the  gunwale,  and  threw  into  her  a 
few  things  which  they  were  able  hastily  to  collect.  Still 
however,  they  refused  to  leave  their  captain  to  perish,  and 
after  some  entreaty,  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  commit 
himself  to  the  boat  with  them.  The  night  was  dark,  rainy, 
and  boisterous,  and  the  sea  dashed  over  the  rocks  by  which 
•they  were  surrounded.  They  found  the  shore  to  be  much 
•nearer  than  they  expected,  but  could  not  land,  as  it  was 
bounded  by  a perpendicular  rock.  After  rowing  about  for 
nearly  four  hours,  they  came  into  a sort  of  cove,  where  they 
f;ot  on  shore  in  s^ety,  but  the  boat  was  swamped.  How 


they  escaped  the  rocks  in  that  darkness  and  heavy  sea, 
afterwards  matter  of  astonishment  to  them.  They  hauled 
up  to  the  boat,  turned  it  over,  and  got  under  it. 

When  the  day  broke  they  perceived  the  vessel  lying  ofl  j 
her  beam-ends,  with  a large  hole  in  her  lower  planks, 
which  proved  that  from  the  instant  she  first  struck  she 
could  not  afterwards  have  lived.  The  sea  was  washing  ovetj^ 
her,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  must  soon  go  to  pieces. 
They  were  unable  to  launch  the  boat  to  save  anything 
from  the  wreck.  Amongst  the  articles  put  into  the  boat  j 
was  a tinder  box,  and  with  a few  materials,  which  they 
picked  up  on  the  shore,  they  made  a fire,  and  caught  a few 
birds,  which  they  dressed. 

On  the  next  day  they  succeeded  in  launching  the  boat,  and 
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•oceeded  in  her  to  a cove  at  about  five  miles  distance,  which 
as  nearer  the  vessel.  The^  succeeded  in  reaching  her,  and 
■tting  out  the  captain’s  and  the  mate’s  chests,  landing  them, 
id  in  picking  up  a number  of  planks.  The  next  day  they 
eked  up  a try>sail,  and  some  casks  of  bread  which  was  spoilt, 
it  a jgale  coming  on,  prevented  them  from  putting  out  in  the 
^ ! at  to  visit  the  wreck,  as  it  blew  furiously.  The  next  day 
ey  saw,  to  their  distress,  that  nothing  was  left  of  her  but  the 
ists,  which  had  got  entangled  by  the  rigging  among  the 
eks.  This  was  the  last  tiling  they  saved.  They  then  hauled 
e boat  up  to  live,  or  rather  to  sleep,  under  her,  and  this  was 
eir  only  shelter  for  three  weeks,  during  which  time  they 
bsisted  chiefly  on  birds,  and  the  tongues  and  hearts  of*  sea- 
phants.  They  had  got  some  of  their  hunting  implements 
shore,  and  were  able  to  kill  this  animal  with  ease,  whenever 
3y  caught  it,  and  its  great  importance  to  them  will  appear 
1 the  course  of  the  narrative.  The  weather  was  so  rainy  and 
lement,  that  until  the  end  of  three  weeks  they  were  unable 
i begin  to  erect  any  commodious  shelter.  At  the  expiration 
i that  time  they  collected  all  the  timber  they  could  find,  for 
i ! island  did  not  produce  a shrub.  With  a part  of  these 
1 terials,  and  some  stones,  at  the  end  of  a few  weeks  they 
tnpleted  a house  or  shed.  They  covered  the  top  with  sea- 
\ phant’s  skins,  to  keep  out  the  rain,  and  the  weather,  at  the 
i 2s,  by  means  of  turf.  They  made  their  beds  of  a soft,  dry 
j|,ss,  Avith  Avhich  the  island  abounded,  and  over  this  they  had 
(jerlids  of  sea-elephant’s  skins,  and  on  the  whole,  they  made 
< ir  shelter  tolerable.  They  soon  got  into  a settled  course  of 
1 . They  hunted  seals  and  sea-elephants.  The  latter  ani- 
ls Avere  their  chief  subsistence,  and,  to  use  the  expression  of 
of  the  sailors,  it  was  “ meat,  drink,  fire  and  lodging”  to 
m.  The  carcase  is  often  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
jest  ox,  but  it  was  only  certain  parts  of  it  they  could  eat, 
most  considerable  part  of  it  being  blubber,  this  blubber 
dng  them  as  fuel.  They  made  a grate  with  some  stones, 
the  hoops  of  a cask.  They  placed  at  the  bottom  some 
di  d grass,  and  over  that  some  elephant’s  blubber,  and  when 
tli  grass,  arranged  in  this  manner,  Avas  lighted,  the  blubber 
b|Qt  of  itself,  and  made  fine  blazing  fires.  They  Avere  en- 
ft  d to  divide  the  time  by  a watch  Avhich  the  captain  had 
s)  ?d.  In*  the  mornings  they  rose  about  eight  o’clock,  and 
^ vkfasted  on  fried  birds.  These  consisted  of  seA’^eral  species 
pi  iliar  to  those  latitudes,  but  the  chief  was  a species  Avhich 
U sailors  call  “ Nellys,”  which  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  are 
Gf  ly  caught.  After  breakfast  they  went  out  to  hunt,  leaving 
0*  or  two  behind  to  cook  dinner.  This  dinner  consisted  ge- 
nf  illy  of  a sort  of  soup,  composed  of  sea-elephant’s  flippers, 
Jm  ‘t,  and  tongue,  chopped  in  pieces.  They  could  find  no  ve- 
gt  bles  on  the  island,  Avhich  produced  nothing  but  grass,  ex- 
* iug  a plant  like  a cabbage,  that  was  extremely  bitter,  and 
they  made  use  of  occasionally  to  flavour  their  soup.  Great 
nveniences  Avere  at  first  sustained  for  Avant  of  proper  eat- 
utensils,  as  there  Avas  only  the  large  kettle  in  which  their 
I Avas  m'ade.  They  managed,  however,  to  make  seme 
len  spoons  for  themselves.  They  next  cut  down  an  md 
, and  with  it  made  a kind  of  soup  tureen,  out  of  which 
thj  all  ate  together. 

leir  last  improvement  was  to  manufacture  a sort  of  wooden 
iher  for  themselves,  when  they  eat  comparatively  in  a su- 
>e  >r  style  of  comfort.  In  the  soup  they  sometimes  put  ele- 
t skin,  which  had  the  appearance  of  tripe,  but  in  taste  and 
■>ii;;ance  it  is  described  as  of  a more  “ leathery”  nature. 
AJjr  dinner  some  of  them  went  out  again  to  hunt  for  “grub,” 
^ remaining  at  home,  the  swiftest  runners  being  chosen  to 
'HI  the  seal.  At  “tea-time,”  or  dusk,  they  returned  and  par- 
^ mess  composed  of  penguin’s  eggs  boiled  in  water. 
'^1  and  then  they  killed  the  albatross,  which  is  rather  a 
*^11  g bird,  and  roasted  it;  but  as  the  young  ones  were  highly 
; med,  and  as  the  mariners  daily  began  to  lose  their  hope  of 
: delivered,  they  were  afraid  to  kill  the  old  birds  lest  they 
d quit  the  island,  and  in  this  fear  they  permitted  them  to 
hf  as  “ stand  boys.”  For  the  same  reason  they  spared  the 
ains,  which  supplied  them  plentifully  with  eggs.  The 
vfli  g seals  were  considered  as  the  greatest  luxury,  but  they, 
ait  ‘11  a'?  the  old  ones,  were  but  too  scarce,  and  their  skins 
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Avere  in  high  request  for  clothes.  For  at  the  end  of  a few 
months,  from  their  mode  of  life,  their  clothes  gave  way;  and 
indeed,  the  climate  was  so  cold  and  wet  that  they  were  not  fit 
to  withstan4  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  men  set  to 
work  and  made  themselves  clothes  of  the  seal-skin,  some  using 
the  hair  inwards.  They  made  a needle  out  of  a nail.  For 
shoes  they  made  themselves  a sort  of  sock  or  buskin  of  the 
same  material,  and  they  constructed  various  kinds  of  caps, 
which,  as  their  beards  Avere  pretty  long,  by  no  means  tended 
to  improve  the  physiognomy. 

When  the  boat,  containing  the  sealing  party  of  eight  men, 
quitted  the  ship  to  go  to  the  first  island,  it  was  appointed  that 
they  should  remain  fishing  on  the  island  for  a week,  when  the 
smack  should  proceed  on  to  the  next  island,  and  at  tlie  end  of 
the  time,  return  to  them  with  fresh  provisions.  In  order  to  give 
a notion  of  the  kind  of  life  which  these  hardy  men  endure  in 
the  fisheries  or  places  of  this  description,  it  may  be  worth  stat- 
ing, that  with  provisions  for  a week  or  so,  they  set  out  from  the 
vessel  round  these  desert  islands,  to  the  difficult  parts  fre- 
quented by  the  seals.  They  haul  the  boat  a-shore  in  the  quar- 
ter where  they  hunt  the  prey.  They  turn  the  boat,  which  is 
generally  built  light,  bottom  upwards,  placing  a large  stone  at 
each  end  to  elevate  her,  and  make  her  rest  on  one  side  to  allow 
an  opening.  The  space  along  the  side,  with  the  exception  of 
one  hole  to  craAvl  in  at,  is  then  closed  up  by  dirt  to  keep  out  the 
Avind  and  rain.  Under  this  shelter,  they  sleep  during  their  ab- 
sence from  the  vessel,  in  weather  generally  rainy,  and  often  Avitli 
snow  upon  the  ground  for  days,  and  yet  the  men  are  mostly  in 
fine  robust  health,  and  under  the  incitement  AA’hich  they  par- 
take as  sharers  of  the  spoil  (though  that  share  is  sadly  dispro- 
portionate to  their  labours)  they  pursue  the  chase  Avith  the 
greatest  vigour,  and  in  an  ordinary  voyage,  we  understand,  Avill 
often  take  upwards  of  10,000  skins.  The  party,  on  going,  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  to  the  place  where  it  was  agreed  the  smack 
should  take  them  up,  were  greatly  perplexed  that  she  did  not 
make  her  appearance,  but  their  distress  may  be  conceived,  on 
finding  different  parts  of  the  wreck  floating  near  the  shore, 
Avhich  led  them  to  the  conclusion,  from  perceiving  no  other 
traces,  that  she,  with  all  their  comrades  on  board,  had  perished 
in  the  storm.  They  remained  in  this  spot  more  than  six  weeks, 
in  a most  gloomy  situation,  and  then  removed  to  another  part 
of  the  island  for  the  convenience  of  provisions.  They  tliere 
stayed  out  the  winter,  living  on  seals  and  sea  elephants,  which 
they  also  cooked  Avith  the  blubber  which  is  highly  inflammable. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  provisions  became  scarce,  and 
they  removed  round  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  over 
to  the  next  island,  in  hopes  of  finding  the  seals  there  in  great 
plenty.  The  distance  betAveen  the  two  islands  is  little  more 
than  ten  miles.  They  fortunately  landed  at  the  very  spot  near 
where  their  shipmates  had  built  the  house,  and  there  they  met, 
to  the  great  joy  of  both  parties.  The  fishing  party  brought 
with  them  their  kettle,  frying-pan,  and  some  implements  Avhich 
were  highly  acceptable,  and  increased  their  scanty  means  of 
comfort.  They  lived  altogether  for  a time  in  the  manner  stated. 
Their  occupation  was  either  hunting  for  provisions,  or  i>re- 
paring  them,  and  mending  or  making  their  clothes.  The  snoAv 
was  sometimes  for  a long  period  on  the  ground,  and  there  Avere 
but  three  weeks’ fine  clear  weather  in  the  year.  Some  months 
the  weather  was  so  bad  that  they  remained  in  the  house  for 
more  than  three  days  together.  In  those  dreary  times  their 
great  consolation  was  a Bible,  which  had  been  given  to  them  by 
Captain  Cox,  the  agent  to  the  Merchant  Seamen’s  Bible  Society, 
which  the  captain  and  others  of  the  crew  read  aloud  to  the  rest. 
It  was  in  fact,  read  every  day  by  one  or  the  otlier  of  them,  and 
some  who  had  never  read  it  before,  read  it  during  the  time  tliey 
lived  on  the  island  several  times  over.  It  effected  in  the  cha- 
racters of  several,  a change  highly  beneficial,  and  iiroinoted 
piety  and  resignation  in  the  whole.  During  their  stay,  there 
were  no  parties  amongst  them;  no  quarrelling,  and  none  as- 
sumed command,  but  obedience  of  the  best  kind  existed — 
namely,  that  produced  by  a conviction  of  the  utility  and  pro- 
priety of  the  thing  proposed,  and  a mutual  desire  to  be  service- 
able. They  all  gave  their  utmost  exertions  to  the  execution  of 
whatever  was  suggested  by  the  most  experienced,  or  received 
the  sanction  of  the  majority. 
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TALES  OE  SHIPWEECKS 


After  they  had  been  together  for  about  three  weeks,  and  the 
prospect  of  deliverance  from  the  dreary  solitude,  getting  every 
day  more  remote,  it  was  proposed  to  construct  a vessel  with  the 
timber  of  the  wreck,  and  the  materials  of  which  the  house  was 
built. — There  were  the  remains  of  a hut  built  on  the  other 
island  by  some  Americans  who  visited  it  some  years  before, 
when  seals  were  more  plentiful.  With  these  and  what  had 
been  saved  from  the  wreck,  the  carpenter  reported  that  a ves- 
sel might  be  built,  and  they  set  to  work  upon  that  object  imme- 
diatelY.  The  sails  were  to  be  made  of  seal-skins  sown  together, 
and  a «arty  consisting  of  eleven,  went  to  the  first  island,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  and  preparing  them,  and  digging,  up 
the  timber  which  had  been  used  for  the  house.  The  collection 
and  preparation  of  the  skins  took  three  weeks’  and  in  a week 
more  they  collected  all  the  timber  for  the  building  of  the  ves- 
sel. From  the  state  of  their  provisions,  it  was  found  conve- 
nient that  five  of  their  number  should  return  and  stay  at  the 
other  island,  as  there  were  not  provisions  sufficient  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  all  at  the  island,  where  the  house  was  built.  This 
party,  therefore,  having  received  a proportionate  share  of  the 
utensils — namely,  one  kettle,  and  the  bottom  of  an  old  one, 
which  was  used  as  a frying-pan,  they  set  off.  , Those  who  re- 
mained, in  order  that  they  might  apply  the  timber  used  in  con- 
structing the  old  house  to  the  building  of  their  vessel,  set  to 
Avork  to  build  a new  habitation,  which  they  formed  chiefly  of 
stones  and  turf.  This  house  appears  to  have  been  an  improve  - 
ment on  the  first,  inasmuch,  as  it  had  the  luxury  of  three 
chimneys,  which,  however,  either  would  not  draw,  or  were  in- 
sufficient, as  the  inmates  were  obliged  to  cut  a hole  in  the 
gable  end  to  let  out  the  smoke.  At  this  time  they  used  the 
elephants’  bones,  with  the  blubber  as  fuel,  the  fumes  from 
Avliich  were  by  no  means  agreeable.  Having  finished  this,  they 
shifted  their  things  intb  it:  tore  down  the  first,  and  then 
cleared  the  place  where  it  stood  for  the  purpose  of  huilding  the 
vessel  upon  it.  They  laid  the  keel,  made  from  the  topmast  of  the 
wreck,  to  erect  a vessel  whose  keel  .should  be  twenty-nine  feet, 
and  built  like  a lugger,  and  of  about  four  and  a half  feet  high. 
It  was  calculated  that  she  would  be  about  twelve  tons  burden. 
They  worked  at  it  with  assiduity,  animated  by  the  hope  of  de- 
livering themselves.  Their  history  of  their  various  expedients 
to  supply  the  place  of  regular  tools  and  materials,  though  unin- 
telligible to  the  general  readers  would  be  highly  interesting  to 
nautical  men.  At  the  end  of  five  months  they  had  completed 
her  with  her  seal-skin  sails,  and  they  set  off  to  the  other  is- 
land to  fetch  the  other  five  men,  that  they  might  assist  in  the 
launch. 

Nearly  two  years  had  now  rolled  over  since  they  were  first 
wrecked — a time  which,  as  marked  by  their  privations  and 
anxieties,  appeared  as  long  as  their  lives.  The  five  men  Avho 
Avere  in  this  first  island  were  dispersed  in  search  of  food,  and 
the  larger  party  were  obliged  to  go  in  pursuit  of  them. 

On  the  next  day  after  their  arrival,  a gale  sprung  up, 
and  their  boat  was  driven  about  seventy  yards  from  where 
she  was  made  fast,  and  her  stern  knocked  to  pieces.  They 
occupied  themselves  in  attempting  to  repair  the  disaster, 
which  threw  them  into  great  dismay.  The  day  was  fine, 
when  an  old  man,  who  was  out  on  a mountainous  point 
trying  to  descry  their  comrades,,  came  running  down  ia 
great  diaste,  and  presented  himself  before  them  in  a bewil- 
dered state.  He  gesticulated  without  being  able  to  speak  a 
wortd,  when  the  captain,  not  conceiving  the  cause,  said, 
“ What’s  the  matter  with  you,  you  foolish  fellow?”  At  last 
be.  recovered  as  far  from  effects  of  his  joy  as  to  be  able  to 
tell  them  he  had  seen  a vessel  standing  in  towards  the 
shore.^  This  none  of  them  would  believe,  and  all  said  it  must 
be  a bird  sitting  on  the  water,  an  object  which  had  often  de*- 
ceived  their  hopes.  The  naan,  however,  was  convinced  that 
he  was  not  mistaken,  and  asked  who  would  go  with  him 
to  see  the  vessel,  wheji  one  offered  to  go  with  him  and  as- 
certain the  fact;  and,  a tinder-box  was  given  to  them,  that 
they  nught,  if  it  were  true,  make  a fire  to  show  those  on 
board  that  there  were  human  beings  on  the  island.  To  their 
indescribable  joy,  these  two  Men,  on  getting  to  the  place 
where  she  was  first  discovered,  saw  a schooner  standing  along 
shore,  and.  from  the  carcase  of  a sea -elephant  just  killecl, 


and  other  traces,  perceived  that  the  crew  must  have  been  on 
shore.^  They  then  sought  for  and  killed  one  of  those  animals, 
and  with  its  blubber  they  soon  made  a fire  on  the  promon- 
tory, that  evidently  caught  the  attention  of  the  schooner, 
a boat  was  seen  to  proceed  from  her  towards  the  shore.  The 
men  ran  down  eagerly  to  meet  her,  but  Avhen  the  boat  got 
near  the  shore,  the  crew  evidently  hesitated,  on  seeing  the 
two  men,  whose  appearance  must  certainly  have  been  of  a 
dubious  nature.  They  were  naked,  with  the  exception  of 
their  rough  brown  fur  jackets,  as  they  had  thrown  off  their 
iskin  trousers,  which  were  exceedingly  thick  and  heavy,  for 
the  convenience  of  running.  They,  however,  hailed  the  crew, 
lin  a manner  which  proved  them  to  be  civilized  beings,  agd 
(they  were  taken  on  board.  The  vessel  turned  out  to  he  an 
American  schooner,  which  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  seal- 
ing and  trading  in  those  seas.^  The  captain  received  them 
very  kindly,  and  gave  them  shirts  and  trousers.  It  was  sun- 
set when  they  were  taken  on  board,  and  the  next  day  the  cap- 
tain and  the  remaining  party  were  fetched.  Thjey  proceeded 
in  search  of  the  other  party,  who  described  the  vessel  with  a 
degree  of  joy  equal  to  that  of  the  first  man  who  saw  it,  and 
on  the  boat  approaching  the  shore,  hailed  it  Avith  three  cheers, 
which  was  returned  by  their  comrades  on  board.  Those  on 
j shore  were  so  overjoyed,, that  they  did  not  wait  for  her  coming 
I to  shore,  but  rushed  into  the  v/ater  to  haul  her  up.  They 
were  all  taken  on  board.  They  assisted  the  schooner  in  load- ; 
I ing,  and  after  taking  all  things  on  board,  she  sailed  for  thej 
I Isle  of  France,  her  destination.  On  the  way,  however,  the"' 
j mate  of  the  smack  had  a disagreement  with  the  American  cap-  < 
1 tain,  and  was  voluntarily  put  on  shore  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  : 
I where  there  are  plenty  of  wild  pigs,  and  provisions,  such  as  » 
the  mariners  had  of  late  been  used  to,  and  which  island  is  in, 
the  track  of  the  vessel  trading  in  the  direction  of  the  Isle  oin, 
France.  All  the  mariners,  excepting  two,  named  Veale  and  i 
Petherbridge,  and  their  captain,  preferred  going  on  shored 
with  their  mate,  and  waiting  there  for  some  of  the  trading[ 
vessels  that  should  touch  there.  Not  the  least  apprehension i‘ 
was  felt  by  themselves  or  the  others  that  they  would  be  abkii 
to  meet  with  a passage,  and  the  captain  and  the  two  mei^ 
Veale  and  Petherbridge,  were  landed  at  the  Isle  of  France, « 
where  a subscription  was  raised  for  them,  and  they  were| 
treated  with  great  humanity  by  the  governor.  The  captain^ 
Avent  on  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  the  Welsh  brig,  Heroic 
The  two  men,  Veal  and  Petherbridge,  returned  home  in  thejji 
Lord  Exmouth,  Captain  Evans,  which  is  now  in  the  Easti; 
India  Dock.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  instance  since  th^i 
days  of  Selkirk,  the  original  Robinson  Crusoe,  of  a numbei^f, 
of  men  having  been  wrecked,  and  lived  for  a length  of 
on  a desert  island.  Their  health  was  in  general  good,  ext 
cepting  now  and  then,  when  from  the  extremely  oily  nature 
of  their  food,  their  bowels  were  disordered.  They  then  found, ^ 
a dose  of  salt  water  an  effectual  remedy. 

ADMIRAL  KEPPEL  MYSTIFIED  BY  GEORGE  Ih1J| 

In  the  “ Life  of  Admiral  Keppel,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Thos.^, 
Keppel,”  the  following  amusing  incident  is  told  of  tffe  ad-,|i 
miral  being  duped  by  George  the  Third,  when  his  majesty  was  ^ 
about  to  dissolve  thC'  “ Coalition”  Administration* — “ The  same^ 
night  Keppel  had  an  audience  with  the  king.  He  had  previouslyij 
appointed  Mr.  Adair  to  sup  with  him  at  10  o’clock.  It 
past  12  beforo  Keppel  returned  home.  ‘ Why,  admiral,’  said  ' 
Adair,  ‘ where'  have,  you  been?  Here  have  I been  waitingi 
for  my  supper  these  two  hours.’  Keppel  replied,  ‘ I hav6| 
been  with  the  king ; I thought  I should  never  have  got  away.j 
His  majesty  has  been  most  kind  to  me  ; he  inquired  aboutj, 
our  prospects  and  plans,  and  treated  me  with  so  much  opeu-j 
ness  and  honesty,  that  I entered  fully  into  the  state  of  affair^.j 
with  wbiqh  he  seemed  highly  pleased.’  ‘ And  you  believt,, 
him?’  drily  asked  Mr.  Adair.  Keppel  felt  hurt  at  the  doubt  , 
Adair  contented  himself  with  saying,  ‘ Welk  we  shall  se^’ , 
Before  they  parted,  a note  arrhred  from  Lord  Temple,  tain  | 
form  Lord  Keppel  that  his  majesty  had  no  further  occasiorj 
for  his  services.  This  was  one  of  those  apparent  marks  o , 
kindness  which  the  king  knew  so  Avell  how  to  practise.  j 
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THE  LIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  SELKIRK. 

r the  beginriing  of  the  year  1705,  two  ships,  the  St.  George, 
;renty-six  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Dampier,  and  the 
pie  Ports,  of  sixteen  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Sirad- 
set  sail  from  England  to  cruise  against  the  Spaniards  in 
South  Seas.  On  board  of  the  latter  vessel  was  a sailor  of 
larae  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  whose  strange  adventures  and 
and  lonely  stay  on  an  iminhabited  island,  Defoe  took  as 
rroundwork  of  his  celebrated  romance  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
the  course  of  the  voyage,  it  was  found  that  the  captains 
1 not  agree.  They  had  frequent  quarrels,  and  long  before 
ships  arrived  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  they  had 
than  once  threatened  to  part,  and  pursue  a separate 
se.  Having  taken  in  water,  however,  at  Juan  Fernandez, 
proceeded  on  their  voyage;  and  coming  in  sight  of  a 
ish  vessel,  they  forgot  their  disagreements  for  a time,  and 
ng  their  forces,  attacked  and  took  her. 
e proved  to  be  a merchant  ship  with  a valuable  cargo.  The 
ion  of  the  spoil,  unfortunately,  led  to  a fresh  and  more 
nato  quarrel;  in  consequence  of  which,  Dampier  refused 
,ii  any  longer  with  Stradling.  The  ships  accordingly 
d;  the  former  persevered  in  his  cruise,  while  the  latter 
ned  to  Juan  Fernandez,  Here  dissension  broke  out  among 
rew ; and  while  the  Clnq^ue  Ports  was  talcing  in  wood  and 
*,  Alexander  Selkirk  had  so  violent  a quarrel  wdth  the 
in  that  he  determined  to  quit  the  ship  altogether.  He 
irs  to  have  been  rather  passionate  and  hasty  in  his  temper; 
leeing  no  sign  on  the  part  of  Captain  Stradling  of  a desire, 
ilk  him  of  his  humour,  he  persevered  in  his  intention  to 
the  vessel ; while  the  captain,  on  his  side,  glad  to  get  rid 
ian  wRom  he  disliked,  and  no  doubt  wishing  to  furnish  an 
pie  to  his  mutinous  erew,.  readily  complied  with  Selkirk’s  i 
st,  wdiom  he  ordered  to  be  sent  ashore,  with  liis  box  of 
‘s,  his  bedding,  his  gun,  and  some  gunpowder, — to  which 
added,  an  axe,  a hatchet,  a kettle,  and  some  books  and 
?matical  instruments. 

island  was  uninhabited,  aud  the  ship  remained  three 
diere  after  Selkirk’s  landing;  during  this  time  herecover- 
m his  anger,  and  having  li^  Beisure  to  reflect,  repented  of 
nduct.  The  solitude  of  the  island  alarmed  him,  and  he 
itly  begged  to  he  taken  on  hoard  again.  But  the  captain 
d to  forgive  him,  and  would  upon  no  account  allow  him 
‘eceived  into  the  ship.  The  crew  were  intimidated,  and 
ssel  sailed  away,  leaving  Selkirk  by  himself  on  the 

unfortunate  man  watched  the  departure  of  the  ship  with 
w'hich  may  he  more  easily  imagined  than  described, 
d times  he  felt  tempted  to  fling  himself  into  the  sea,  and 
Iter  her;  but  he  knew  that  such  an  attempt  would  be 
},  and  that  even  if  he  should  have  the  strength  to  reach 
le  inexorable  captain  would  not  take  him  on  board.  His 
ope  of  ever  leaving  the  Island,  wa.s  the  chance  arrival  of' 
English  ship  coming  there  for  water.  So  long  as  the  day- 
asted,  he  remained  on  the  shore,  in  the  vain  expectation 
ng  some  sail  in  the  distance. 

the  approach  of  night,  his  despair  and  grief  were  turned 
rror ; and  when  he  found  himself  in  darkness  and  soli- 
ds alarm  increased  so  much,  that  he  could  scarcely  sleep- 
any  rest.  This  continued  for  some  days;  but  by  degrees 
rm  became  less  and  less,  and  -when  he  had  lived  eight 
3 on  the  island,  he  had  recovered  his  former  courage, 
IS  no  longer  afraid  of  being  alo»e,  having  become  used  to 
itude. 

unately,  there  were  no  beasts  of  prey  on  the  islamdy  which 
led  with  goats,  cats,  rats,  birds,  and  seals.  Of  these 
3,  the  rats  alone  gave  him  any  annoyance, 
as  not  long  before  he  could  relish  the  only  food  that  the 
dibrded,  because  he  had  neither  salt  nor  bread  to  eat  it 
His  food  consisted  of  goat’s  flosli,  either  broiled  or  made 
odi,.and  sometimes  he  caught  a large  kind  of  cray-fish-, ' 
ti?e  size  of  a lobster,  wdiich  when  boiled,  lie  found  very  , 
Jt  to  the  taste.  i 


He  had  lived  some  time  upon  the  island  before  he  thought  of 
building  himself  a house  or  hut.  The  day  he  passed  on  the 
sea-shore;  and  at  night  he  climbed  a tree.  But  when  he  felt 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear,,  and  saw  no  appearance  of  any  ves- 
sel, he  determined  to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  he  could 
and  in  some  degree  became  contented  with  his  condition^ 

The  island  abounded  w'ith  pimento  trees,  which  supplied  him 
with  wood  for  building  and  for  burning.  He  also  seasoned  Lis 
meat  with  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  it  beiDg  the  ssune  as  Jamaica 
pepper.  In  a sheltered  spot  in  the  wood,  he  built  himself  two 
huts,  and  covered  them  with  a roof  of  Icng  groes.  Having  dried 
the  skins  of  the  goats  that  lie  had  killed,  he  lined  the  inside  of 
the  walls  with  them,  and  so  made  his  dwelling  secure  from 
wind,  rain,  and  heat.  He  cooked  and  ate- his  food  in  the  smaller 
hut,  and  put  his  hammock  into  the  other,,  where  lie  slept. 

This  being  finished,  he  now  turned  his  attention  to  taming 
some  of  the  wild  cats.  By  placing  some  goats’  flesh  for  them 
regularly  every  day  at  his  house,  he  soon  attracted  a prodi- 
gious number  of-  ihem;  and  by  degrees  he  coaxed  a tew  of 
them  to  remain  with  him  altogether.  These  animals  followed 
him  in  his  walks,  sat  with  him  at,  home,  and  even  learned  to 
dance,  while  he  sang  tunes  to  them.  They  were  useful,  besides, 
in  destroying  and  driving  away  the  rats,  which  had  not  only 
stolen  and  spoiled-  his  food  and  clothing,  but  while  he  slept, 
they  had  actually  tried  to  gnaw  his  feet.  He  also  succeeded  in 
taming  some  kids,  and  the  frolics  and  games  of  his  cats  and 
goats  with  one  another,  afforded-  him  amusement,  and  served  to 
beguile  many  an  otherwise  tedious  hour. 

The  whole  of  the  western  coast  of  America,  at  that  time, 
belonged  to  tlie  Spaniards;  and  they  had  suffered  much  from 
the  English  cruizersy  who'  had  taken  several  of  their  valuable  ' 
ships,  and  burnt  and  plundered  many  of  the  towns.  The 
Spaniards,  in  their  turn,  were  in  the  practice  of  making  pri- 
soners of  all  the  Englishmen  that  they  met  with,  and  either 
put  them  to  deaths,  or’  what  was  worse,  sent  them  to  work  in 
the  mines.  This-  Selkirk  knew;  and  he  dreaded  lest  he  should 
be  found  and  taken  by  a.ny  of  the  Spaniards,  who  miglit  happen 
to  land  on  the  shores  of  the  island  for  water.  Otherwise,  he 
might  have  been  relieved  from  his  captivity  much  sooner  than 
he  was. 

One  day,  a Spanish  ship  arrived  in  a harbour  close  to  that 
part  of  the  island  in  which  he  had  fixed  his  dwelling;  and 
some  of  the  sailors  had  landed  before  he  was  eten  aware  of  the 
ships’s  arrival.  Finding  that  lie  was  observed,  and  alarmed  at 
his  danger,  he  fled  into  the  woods  for  safety.  He  was  fired  at 
and  pursued.  Running  at  his  utmost  speed — and  he  had  be- 
come as  swift  of  foot  as  a goat,  from  his  endeavours  to  catch 
his  prey — he  soon  ou  tstripped  hia  pursuers,  and  climbed  a tree 
before  the  )SpaniardS  could  overtake  him. 

It  happened  that  the  Spaniards  stopped  under  the  very  tree 
in  which  poor  Selkirk  had  taken  shelter.  He  saw  them  load 
their  guns,  and  then,  after  looking  about  as  if  in  search  of  him, 
fire  at  the  goats  that  were  feeding  near.  Carrying  ofl*  such  of 
these  animals  as  they  had  killed,  they  departed  to  the  ship 
without  discovering  him.  All  that  night,  and  the  greater  part 
of  next  day,  he  remained  in  the  tree,  afraid  to  come  down ; and 
when  he  did  venture  to  leave  it,  being  forced  by  hunger  and 
thirst  to  do  so,  he  crept  cautiously  to  his  hut,  and  was  rejoiced 
to  find  that  it  had  not  been  discovered.  When  he  at  length 
ventured  to  walk  towards  tlie  shore,  the  ship  had  sailed,  and 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  feel  himself  once  more  alone. 

The  want  of  gunpowder  soon  added  to  the  difficulties  of  liis 
situation.  So  long  as  it  lasted,  he  did  not  want  for  food  or  fire; 
but  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  trust  to  fleetness  of  foot  in 
securing  the  goats,  and  once,  afeer  a hard  chase,,  he  cauglil 
hold  of  the  horns  of  a goat  just  as  it  reached  the  edge  of  a sleej 
precipice,  and  was  pulled  over  along  with  it,  and  got  himsell 
sseverely  bruised,,  so  that  he  was  confined  to  his  hut  for  ten 
days,  and  suffered  from  it  for  some  time  after. 

The  clothes  tliat  he  had  with  him  when  left  upon  the  island 
were  now  worn’  out;,  his  shoes  also  were  done;  and;  with  all 
his  efforts,  he  could  not  make  himself  any  substitute  for  the 
latter.  Constant  use,  hoivover,  made  his  feet  so  hard  that  he 
could  run  any wliicre  wi-thout  difficulty  or  inconvenience.  But 
he  could  uot  gorwitliouli  clothes;  accordingly,  he  prepared  some 
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goats’  skins,  and  with,  his  knife  cut  the  skins  into  the  proper 
shapes,  and  then,  with  narrow  strips  or  thongs,  he  sewed  the 
different  pieces  together.  A nail  served  him  for  a needle;  he 
pierced  holes  in  the  skins,  and  drew  the  thongs  through.  In 
this  rude  way  he  contrived  to  make  himself  a jacket  and  trou- 
sers, and  a cap,  all  of  goats’  skins.  In  his  sea-chest,  he  found 
some  pieces  of  linen;  and  with  the  help  of  his  nail-needle,  he 
set  about  making  himself  a new  shirt.  Instead  of  the  thongs 
of  skin,  he  used  the  worstead  threads  drawn  out  of  his  old 
worsted  stockings. 

He  now  had  leisure  to  examine  the  state  of  his  tools.  His 
knife,  so  valuable  to  him,  had  become  worn  away  to  the  back, 
and  he  contrived  to  make  a new  one  in  the  following  manner. 
From  off  the  cask  which  had  held  the  stores  landed  for  his  use, 
he  stripped  some  of  the  iron  hoops,  which  he  heated,  and  while 
they  were  hot,  he  beat  them  thin  with  a hammer.  He  then 
both  shaped  them  and  gave  them  an  edge,  by  grinding  them 
upon  stones;  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  give  the  blades  so 
formed,  handles;  and  rude  as  they  were,  these  knives  were  of 
considerable  use  to  him. 

Selkirk  kept  an  account  of  the  goats  that  he  caught  during 
his  stay  upon  the  island'  Sesides  those  which  he  tamed,  he 
caught  and  killed 
five  hundred  for 
food.  He  also  caught 
as  many  more  for 
amusement ; and 
after  marking  them, 
by  slitting  one  of 
their  ears,  he  allowed 
them  to  go  at  large 
again.  Several  of 
these  goats  were 
alive  more  than 
thirty  years  after- 
wards, when  they 
were  seen  by  Com- 
modore Anson,  wlien 
lie  stayed  some  time 
at  the  island,  for  the 
purpose  of  recover- 
ing his  sick  crew. 

Four  years  and 
four  months  passed 
away,  and  Selkirk 
had  become  almost 
reconciled  to  his 
lonely  life.  One  day 
ho  descried  two 
ships  at  some  dis- 
tance, which,  from 
their  appearance,  he 
was  convinced  were 
English  vessels.  He  immediately  lighted  a large  fire  as  a sig- 
nal, and  waved  a piece  of  linen  cloth  as  a flag,  in  order  to 
attract  the  attention  of  those  on  board.  Ere  long  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a boat  put  off  and  row  towards  the  shore. 
As  the  boat  neared  the  beach,  he  saw,  to  his  inexpressible  joy, 
that  the  men  were  English;  but  the  boat’s  crew  advanced 
cautiously  after  landing,  lest  the  signal  should  have  been  made 
by  an  enemy,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  them. 

The  astonishment  of  the  sailors  was  extreme,  when,  as  they 
approached,  they  perceived  the  singular  figure  of  a man  ad- 
vancing towards  them,  clad  in  goats’  skins,  and  calling  to  them 
in  a language  which  they  could  not  doubt  to  be  English,  al- 
though spoken  in  such  a way  that  they  could  not  make  out 
the  word. 

Selkirk  soon  made  the  boat’s  crew  understand  that  there  was 
nothing  for  them  to  be  afraid  of,  that  he  was  the  only  person 
living  upon  the  island,  and  had  been  so  for  more  than  fom- 
years;  and  believing  the  two  ships  to  be  English  he  had  lighted 
the  fire  to  attract  their  notice,  in  order  that  they  might  deliver 
him  from  his  solitude. 

The  sailors,  after  recovering  from  their  astonishment,  in- 
vited Selkirk  to  dine  with  them  on  the  beach*  and  they  were 


surprised  that  he  would  neither  eat  their  salted  provisions,  no 
drink  their  brandy  and  rum.  He  had  drank  nothing  stronge 
than  water  during  his  stay  on  the  island,  and  he  could  no 
bear  the  strong  liquors  which  the  sailors  offered  him.  He  ha( 
so  much  forgotten  the  pronunciation  of  his  native  languag 
that  he  could  scarcely  make  himself  understood.  When  dinne: 
was  over,  Selkirk,  in  his  turn,  invited  the  sailors  to  his  hut 
but  the  way  being  intricate  and  rugged,  only  a few  of  then 
had  the  curiosity  to  go.  He  returned  with  his  visiters  to  thi 
beach,  and  then  accepted  the  offer  of  the  boat’s  crew  to  tab 
him  with  them  to  the  ships.  These  vessels  were  called  tlu 
Duke  and  the  Duchess,  and  were  commanded  by  Captaii 
Woodes  Eogers  and  Captain  Courtenay,  who,  when  they  hean 
that  there  was  no  enemy  in  the  island,  ordered  the  ships  to  h 
brought  to  anchor.  - ' *■ 

On  board  the  Duke,  Selkirk  met  with  one  of  his  former  com 
panions.  This  was  no  other  than  Dampier,  who,  as  soon  ai 
he  heard  the  name  of  Selkirk,  at  once  recognised  him  as  oni 
of  the  crew  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  gave  him  so  good  a cha 
racter  to  Captain  Eogers,  that  the  captain  offered  him  imme 
diate  employment  on  board  his  own  ship. 

While  the  ships  remained  at  the  island,  Selkirk  was  ve?} 

useful  in  assisting  t( 
supply  them  witl 
fresh  provisions,  am 
with  wood  and  water 
On  one  occasion,  In 
entertained  his  nev 
companions  by  call 
ing  his  cats  am 
goats  around  him 
and  making  then 
dance,  while  he  sam 
to  them  one  of  tin 
songs  which  had  sij 
often  amused  him  iii 
his  solitude. 

He  was  askeo: 
many  questions  a; 
to  his  manner  o| 
living.  The  searneil 
could  hardly  believi] 
him  when  he  tol(i 
them  that  he  couldi 
on  foot,  ijursue  amj 
overtake  the  goat^il 
But  he  at  once  oti 
fered  to  prove  tin 
truth,  of  what 
said,  and  catch  a 
goat  for  the  use  oj 
the  ship’s  company ij 
This  was  agreed  to^ 
and  some  of  the  sailors,  who  reckoned  themselves  capital  run  n 
ners,  offered  to  run  with  him.  There  was  a bull-dog  on  boani 
of  one  of  the  ships,  and  Selkirk  proposed  that  it  should  also  b( 
brought  to  join  in  the  race.  Accordingly,  the  whole  party  seti 
off;  but  Selkirk  soon  tired  both  men  and  dog,  and  left  then^ 
far  behind.  He  returned  to  them  shortly  afterwards,  bring 
ing  on  his  shoulders  a live  goat  that  he  had  overtaken  an(!i 
caught. 

Captain  Eogers  gave  Selkirk  shoes,  and  stockings,  am 
clothes.  His  feet  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  want  o 
the  former,  that  the  wearing  of  them  again  caused  him  muclj 
pain  and  uneasiness,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  couu 
endure  them.  , , 

He  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  first  left  upon  the  island 
and  therefore  more  than  thirty-four  when  he  quitted  it.  After 
protracted  voyage,  he  arrived  in  London;  and  then  the  recol 
lections  of  his  peaceful,  quiet  life  on  the  island  came 
upon  him.  The  bustle  of  the  streets  distracted  him,  and  m 
walked  along  them  very  quick,  and  sometimes  even  ran,  quin 
unaware  of  the  crowd  that  stopped  wondering  at  him.  In  tm 
streets  of  London,  he  forgot  how  much  he  had  often  sufferec 
from  solitude,  and  he  sometimes  wished  to  be  restored  to  mi 
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ninhabited  island,  where  he  was  “monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
ejed,”  and  lonely  life  again.  He  had  enjoyed  good  health 
uring  the  time  he  was  on  the  island,  oAving  to  his  temperate 
tanner  of  living,  and  the  exercise  he  was  obliged  to  take  in 
rocuring  his  food. 

The  account  of  Selkirk’s  adventures  was,  as  we  have  already 
tid,  the  groundwork  of  Defoe’s  delightful  and  instructive  life 
'Robinson  Crusoe;  and  Cowper,  the  poet,  has  written  a very 
cpressive  poem  on  the  subject  of  Selkirk’s  long  sojourn  on 
te  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  thought 
lat  the  four  years  and  four  months  of  his  life  that  he  spent 
lere  were  idly  waited,  or  passed  without  their  use,  when  they 
ive  given  rise  to  a work  which,  like  Defoe’s,  lias  imparted, 
* id  will  continue  to  impart,  pleasure  and  information  to  suc- 
leding  generations,  as  long  as  the  language  exists. 


THE  SMUGGLER’S  GRAVE. 

CHAPTEH  I. — THE  ALARM. 


The  very  romantically  situated  village  of  L , in  the  county 

Kent,  was,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  one  of  the  most 
■ted  smuggling  stations  on  the  coast.  The  noted  ineffi- 
3ncy  of  the  preventive  service  of  the  period  only  acted  as  a 
I mulus  to  those  bold  and  daring  men,  and  without  checking 
1 e evil,  served  but  to  excite  their  ingenuity  and  courage — their 
I i^e  of  adventure  and  thirst  of  wealtli,  the  more.  Many  are  the 
i Id  stories  related  of  the  deeds  and  exploits  of  these  fearless 
( i-rovers,  and  wonderful  and  numerous  instances  of  their 
i nning  and  quickness  in  devising  expedients,  and  of  their 
■ xterity  and  valour  in  carrying  their  plans  into  execution,  are 
‘ 11  told  by  the  hoary  chroniclers  of  the  sequestered  hamlet. 
' nongst  these  traditions  of  a rover,  and  perhaps  not  the  least 
; teresting,  Avill  be  found  “ The  Smuggler’s  Grave.” 

' It  was  a calm  and  mellow  evening  in  autumn,  the  slanting 

• ams  of  the  sinking  sun  were  tingeing  with  his  own  golden  hue 
; 3 peaks  and  projections  of  the  rocky  shore,  and  making  ‘the 

* lage  windoAvs  blaze,”  as  ten  or  twelve  men  in  fisher’s  garb 
re  seated  upon  the  long  bench  that  extended  in  front  of  the 

1 itary  village  ale-ly^use.  The  foaming  ale  was  passed  from 
1 nd  to  hand  Avith  the  freedom  of  long  tried  and  ready  fellow- 
i p,  and  jest  and  laugh,  and  harmless  glee,  enliAx-ned  their  liour 
; enjoyment.  In  the  little  bay  in  front,  Avhich  seemed  to  have 
1 )oped  itself  a nest  from  out  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  a long, 
i r-hulled,  yet  high  raking  vessel  rocked  to  and  fro  on  the 
1 ells.  She  Avas  alone,  and  held  by  a short  cable,  with  her  sails 
j Aved  up  in  such  fashion  that  they  could  in  one  instant  be 
I'  )ok  out,  at  the  same  moment  the  anchor  could  be  tripped, 
i 1 she  i)ut  before  the  breeze,  and  ready  and  able  to  brace  any 
I . and  dare  any  danger. 

‘ Is  she  not  a beautiful  creature,  Martin,”  said  one  of  the 
1 n,  addressing  his  nearest  comrade,  Avhile  he  rested  the  mea- 
I e on  his  knee,  and  surveyed  the  trim  and  gallant  bark  with 
I 'lance  of  admiration.  “ Is  she  not  a palace  for  a riuce — 
\ re’s  not  such  a model  swims  from  Jersey  to  Jerusalem,  and 
^ right  and  tight  as  one  of  old  Hans  Vanderpumps  flasks  of 
i miedem,  Avith  his  own  seal  on  the  cork.” 

1 ‘Aye,  aye,”  responded  Martin,  “and  quiet  as  she  looks,  I 
1 ri  ant  me  she  has  gone  through  more  wicked  Avork  in  her 
4 le  than  a dozen  of  the  king’s  cruisers  all  together.” 

' Well,  messmates,”  said  a third,  “here’s  success  to  the  jolly 
1 le  Rover,  and  here’s  to 

The  wind  that  bloAvs, 

The  shi[)  that  goes. 

And  the  lass  that  loves  a sailor.” 


d draining  each  his  measure  dry,  they  all  joined  in  one  eu- 
siastic  hurrah. 

Come,  Bill  Barnacle,”  said  the  first  speaker,  turning  to  a 
mg  man  who  sat  near,  “ Come,  Bill,  give  a stave,  a real  sou’- 
?ter  lilt — like  what  you  tip  the  revenue  lubbers,  Avhen  the 
le  Rover  is  giving  his  Majesty’s  cutter  the  go-by  on  a hazy 
ht.” 


• Aye,  Martin,”  replied  the  young  man,  “ that  is  the  time  to 
I g,  Avhen  the  winds  laugh  in  our  bellying  canvass,  and  the 
f VOS  join  in  chorus  around  us,  Avhile  the  little  skimmer  there 


is  dancing  under  us  as  if  she  were  endued  with  life  and  rejoiced 
in  her  speed.” 

“ Come,  Bill,  the  song — the  song,”  joined  in  all  the  rest,  and 
the  young  man  without  hesitation,  but  like  one  who  kncAv  and 
felt  confident  in  his  powers,  trilled  out  in  free,  manly,  and 
soiTorous  tones,  the  following  sea  ditty,  made  expressly  in  praise 
of  the  idol  of  his  heart,  the  lovely  little  Rover. 

Come  heave  ahead,  her  white  wings  spread 
Before  the  sweeping  breeze ; 

And  mark  how  gallantly  she’ll  tread 
The  surface  of  the  seas. 

Lay  out,  lay  out,  spread  out  each  sheet, 

Until  you  crack  the  mast — 

How  joyously  she  flies  to  meet 
The  rushing  of  the  blast. 

See  how  the  sparkling  Avaves  at  war, 

Rush  on  to  kiss  her  prow; 

Oh!  what  cares  now  the  Rover  for 
A fellow  or  a foe. 

She  loves  the  singing  of  tl>e  wind. 

She  loves  the  Avild  Avaves  roar, 

But  most  she  loves  to  leaA'e  behind 
The  false  and  faithless  shore. 

Now  where’s  “ the  sea-dog,”  that  would  dare 
To  cross  us  in  our  path, 

Ah  I soon  the  fools  shall  learn  to  fear 
The  Rover  in  her  wrath. 

She  is  no  dolphin  of  the  deep, 

But  the  fierce  and  fanged  shark; 

For  fearless  hearts  and  hands  noAV  keep 
The  bold  free-trader’s  bark. 

This  song  Avas  received  Avith  reiterated  cheers  of  applause, 
and  the  flowing  measure  was  passed  round  the  group  with  a 
rapturous  enthusiasm.  In  the  midst  of  their  revelry  they  Avere 
joined  by  the  landlord  of  the  “ hostelrie”  and  a young  man  in 
the  garb  of  a seaman  of  a superior  rank  from  those  around  him. 
iHis  appearance  also  bespoke  one  of  a more  elevated  stamp  of 
mind  while  his  bright  unquailing  eye — firm-cast,  yet  handsome 
features — his  wxll  knit,  yet  lithe  frame,  and  his  ample  shoul- 
ders, and  expanded  chest,  told  of  him  as  one  wlio  had  the 
strength  to  do,  and  the  recklessness  and  Avill  to  dare. 

“ Well,  messmates,”  said  the  youth,  sitting  doAvn  amongst 
them,  “I  am  proud  to  see  you  all  so  hearty — push  about  my 
hearts  of  oak,  never  let  the  jug  come  to  an  anchor  Avhile  it  holds 
a drop— our  cargo  is  all  sate — so  we  may  defy  the  land  sharks 
and  give  loose  for  one  night  to  mirth  and  good  felloAvship. 
There  she  sits  as  close  as  a duck,  and  as  clear  as  a new  cutlass. 
That  AA'as  a regular  dog- Avatch  song  of  yours.  Bill  Barnacle; 
come  let  me  have  drink  Avith  you — nay,  fill  it  man — up  to  the 
briin,  ‘ here’s  success  to  the  Jolly  Rover  and  her  crcAV,’  ” and  he 
drained  the  goblet  to  the  bottom.  Again  their  wild  hurras 
made  the  caverns  of  the  shore  resound,  and  his  health  and  a life 
of  happiness  Avere  toasted  Avith  fervid  and  earnest  zeal.  Young 
Harry  Herne  Avas  the  son  of  a Avealthy  farmer,  avIio  resided  near 
the  village  of  L . From  his  infancy  an  uncommon  predi- 

lection for  the  sea  led  him  early  to  associate  Avith  the  fearful 
fishers  of  the  coast,  with  Avlioin,  to  the  terror  of  his  parents,  he 
spent  most  part  of  his  time-,  sometimes  engaged  in  the  unlaw- 
ful pursuits  Avhich  occupied  the  better  share  of  their  time  and 
thoughts,  and  sometimes  busied  in  the  arduous  tasks  Avhich 
ostensil)ly  formed  the  avocation  of  their  lives.  In  these  des- 
perate adventures  he  soon  acquired  a name  above  his  compeers 
for  daring  and  -dexterity,  and  his  love  for  this  life  of  danger  con- 
tinuing to  increase,  his  father  was  induced  to  purchase  for  him 
a share  in  a small  coasting  vessel.  Here  he  acquired  skill  in 
the  management  of  a trader,  but  soon  sold  his  share  in  the 
coaster,  and  entered  on  board  a Dutch  vessel,  half  trader,  half 
smuggler.  He  remained  with  the  Dutch  for  a voyage  or  two, 
and  then  returned  to  his  native  viUaire  much  improved  in  cir- 
cumstancejs  and  wntli  a thorough  confidence  in  his  own  skill  and 
science.  He  got  the  little  Rover  built  after  a certain  model, 
and  engaging  some  of  the  boldest  and  most  expert  of  his  fornier 
companions,  she  w-as  furnished  and  put  to  sea  as  a regular  free 
trader.  She  proved  unequalled  for  speed,  and  was  ahvays  able 
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to  baffle  the  revenue  cruisers;  and  once  being  surprised  while 
landing  a rich  cargo,  she  fought  the  king’s  ship,  and  so  disabled 
her,  that  she  was  glad  to  be  allowed  to  sheer  off,  and  leave  the 
daring  smpggler  to  make  the  best  hand  of  his  contraband  mer- 
chandise, Herne  was  now  a passing  wealthy  man;  he  had  a 
stout  vessel  of  his  o^’m,  and  a brave  and  numerous  crew  de- 
voted to  his  interests.  His  fame  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue, 
and  his  unparalleled  successes  trumpeted  far  and  near;  while 
his  dexterity,  prowess,  and  courage,  were  magnified  beyond  that 
of  any  other  free  trader  that  had  ever  visited  the  coast.  Harry 
had  long  fixed  his  affections  on  Alice,  the  fair  daughter  of  Jus- 
tin Fairbrother,  mine  host  of  the  British  flag,  and  the  agent  to 
the  Eover.  Alice,  too,  had  long  and  tenderly  loved  Harry,  and 
purely  for  himself  alone.  His  fame  and  the  prosperity  which 
attended  him  in  his  illegal  pursuits,  and  which  she  was  taught 
to  consider  as  the  reward  and  results  of  his  superior  virtues, 
made'  her  feel  a double  pride  in  being  the  heart’s  chosen  of  such 
a man.  Every  voice  raised  in  his  praise  sounded  in  her  ears 
like  the  words  of  angelic  spirits,  and  sunk  into  her  heart  like  a 
balm  and  a benignity.  Harry  had  won  her  father’s  consent, 
and  this  was  the  evening  on  which  the  wedding  was  to  take 
place.  Everything  was  in  happy  preparation;  his  men  were 
ashore,  and  the  villagers  were  gathering  round  to  celebrate  the 
union  of  two  fond  hearts  with  all  becoming  festivity. 

“ Messmates,”  said  Harry,  after  a short  pause,  “ our  kind 
landlord  here  informs  me,  that  certain  suspicious-looking 
strangers  have  been  seen  prowling  about  here  this  day  or  two, 
as  if  waiting  our  arrival,  and  that  this  very  morning  the  rascal 
of  an  exciseman  set  off  on  horseback  to  Deal,  where  a cutter 
has  been  lying  this  week  back.” 

“ Ha,  ha,  ha,”  laughed  the  mariners  simultaneously. — “ Whoy 
let  ’em  come.  Master  Herne.  Bless  your  lively  limbs,  the  bird 
has  fled,  the  prize  has  vanished,  like  the  sails  of  a lugger  in  a 
fog-bank,  and  the  guns,  whoy  they’re  stowed  away  as  snug  as 
if  she  never  carried  ah  ounce  of  powder  since  her  keel  left  the 
stocks.  Ha!  ha!  how  innocent  she  looks — let  ’em  come,  let 
’em  come.” 

“ Why,”  said  the  landlord,  “ there  must  be  something  in  it 
— something  serious,  and  I fear  treachery  may  be  at  the  bot- 
tom, for  as  I passed  through  the  Fisher’s  Glen  this  morning  I 
called  at  the  cottage  of  Bumps,  and  he  was  not  at  home.  You 
know  the  disgrace  he  has  suffered  at  our  hands — lie  never  will 
forget.  Bumps  is  a revengeful  and  black-hearted  man.  Harry 
Herne,  I warn  you  to  beware.” 

' “ He  broke  our  laws  three  times,”  said  the  young  man, 
“and  we  expelled  him,  buhhe  will  not  turn  traitor  ; he  cannot 
break  the  oath  by  which  he  is  bound — nay,  he  knows  he 
dare  not — he  knows  me  too  well.  At  the  worst  all  he  can 
’peach  about  is  the  skirmish  with  a king’s  cruiser — but  what 
of  that— he  dare  not.” 

“ Too  much,  too  much,'*  replied  the  landlord,  “ and  its  bad 
trusting  your  chickens  to  a sleeping  fox,  and  foolishness  to 
walk  blindfolded  through  the  house  when  a halter  hangs  at 
the  gate.  I would  not  trust  him,  and  my  advice  would  be 
that  you  immediately  be  off  to  sea  for  a day  or  two,  until  all 
doubts  are  removed.  If  I am  wrong,  why  no  harm  is  done — 
if  I am  right,  the  evil  were  well  avoided.” 

“ Justin  Fairbrother,”  replied  Harry,  “you  see  more  in  a 
passing  cloud  than  another  man  would  in  a hurricane.  You 
have  lived  so  long  on  shore  that  you  fancy  every  breeze  a tor- 
nado ; come,  man,  look  on  the  bright  side  of  the  weather — or 
is  it  that  you  wish  to  defer  my  happiness,  are  you  playing  me 
the  child.  Master  Justin  ?” 

“ No,  Henry  Herne,”  answered  landlord,  “ you  should 
know  me  better ; my  daughter’s  welfare  has  been  ever  held 
too  precious  for  me  to  trifle  with  one  who  is  soon  to  have  it 
in  his  keeping.  But  I am  dpne;  I spoke  but  for  your  good.” 

“ Well,  here’s  my  hand,  Justin,”  said  the  young  man,"  it 
is  all  oyer.  We’ll  have  a happy  night.  Come,  Bill  Barnacle, 
give  us  t’other  song : let  us  have  one  of  your  merriest  ditties ; 
this  is  no  time  to  think  about  sharks  or  sea-bailiffs — they 
may  all  go  to  Davy  J ones.  The  song.  Bill,  the  song  !”  Bill, 
as  usual,  witliout  the  slightest  iudicationof  bashfulness,  spread 
his  broad  horny  palm,  on  which  he  rested  his  bronzed  brow, 
and  after  pausing  a moment  as  if  to  recollect  the  words  or 
the  tune,  gave  out  the  following  rude  spn^j 


Gome,  fill  up  the  sparkling  glasses  high, 
For  a bumper  it  must  be;. 

And  may  his  cup  though  life  run  dry, 
Who  yrould  not  pledge  with  me. 

Then  here’s,  the  wide  world  over, 

To  hearts — the  brave  and  the  free ; 
And  here’s  to  the  fearless  Rover, 
Whether  on  the  land  or  sea. 


He  drinks  of  the  rich  and  ruby  wine 
Wherever  the  grape  grows  free, 

From  the  farthest  East  to  the  rolling  Rhine; 

And  the  Frenchman’s  ean  de  'oie. 

The  Western  Isles  send  rum  for  his  use. 

And  brown  ale  the  banks  of  Trent: 

And  his  is  the  Dutchman’s  Junii>er  juice, 

And  the  Spaniard’s  Aquardente. 

There  is  pleasure  for  him  on  every  strand 
And  beauty  on  every  shore. 

And  a hope  that  greets  him  in  every  land, 

. Makes  him  love  his  own  the  more. 

Then  drink  the  wide  world  over. 

To  hearts  that  are  brave  and  free, 

And  a health  to  the  joUy  Rover, 

Whether  on  land  or  sea. 

That  night  Harry  Herne  was  a happy  man — he  had  witlffl 
his  arms  “ the  visioned  hope  of  years,”  for  the  one  whom  he 
had  long  and  faithfully  loved  was  now  his  own.  Many  and 
many  were  the  guests  of  the  humble  but  comfortable  hostelrie,  i ' 
and  the  laugh,  and  tbe  song  and  the  dance  followed  in  rapid 
succession  through  the  night.  Articles  of  foreign  luxury  w«  ”‘ 
scattered  in  profusion,  whilst  the  native  October,  “ brown  ail 
bright,”  followed  in  rivers.  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
retired,  hut  still  the  seamen  and  villagers  stood  stoutly  to^ 
the  carouse,  and  long  and  sturdily  did  their  strong  and  well 
practised  heads  resist  the  potent  effects  of  the  liquor. 

The  revel  was  waxing  dull — some  were  still  loud  and  bQi 
terous  over  their  cups,  others  were  nodding  in  half  ,stup|^ 
weariness,  and  many  lay  prone  upon  the  benches  and  tKe 
floor.  The  dawn  was  breaking  in  the  misty  east,  and  eclipsing  ie 
with  its  grey  light  the  lowly  burning  tapers,  when  a man  bik 
half-dressed  rushed  in,  and  with  a loud  exclamation,  roueed 
the  slumbering,  and  startled  the  drinkers. 

“ Up,  men,  up  !”  he  cried,."  is  this  a time  to  be  bawli^ 
your  ballads  and  swilling  like  swine,  when  the  little  Rover 
has  been  boarded  and  carried  by  the  crew  of  a king’s  cutter,  i 


and  two  armed  boats  are  within  a pistol’s  shot  of  the  beach  ?”» 
In  an  instant  all  was  in  confusion.  Cups  half- drained  were’l( 


dashed  from  the  lips,  and  those  who  were  nodding  started  to 
their  feet,  and  with  staring  eyes  seemed  to  inquire  if  what^} 
they  had  heard,  as  in  a dream,  could  be  true.  One  was  shout-  ^ ;i 
ing  for  one  thing  to  be  done — another  was  ordering  soihe-|  < 
thing  else — the  bold  were  arming,  and  the  timid  seeking  for  It 
a hiding-place.  The  wire  had  reached  the  bridal  chamber, 
and  Harry  Herne  made  his  appearance  amongst  them  half-  |k 
dressed.  The  matter  was  briefly  explained. 

" It  is  right,  then,”  said  he;  “ my  dream  is  true.  Arra,  ^ 
Rovers,  arm ! — it  is  now  for  life  or  a rope’s  end,  and  a dog’s 
death  at  the  yard-arm,  for  we  are  betrayed  the  traitor  has  | 
sold  us,  hut  dearly  shall  he  rue  the  treachery.  But  let  us  - 
out  and  face  them  manfullj-; — let  them  not  catch  us  under 
hatches  until  they  smoke  us  out.  Come,  my  lads,  show  them  j. 
what  the  jolly  Rovers  can  do  once  more.” 

So  saying  the  smuggler  led  his  men  to  the  beach. 


CHAPTER  II.— THE  ENCOUNTER.  ' 

The  sailors  were  all  provided  with  pistols,  in  addition  to  \ 
which  they  laid  hold  of  whatever  weapons  they  could  catch  j 
up  at  the  instant — bludgeons,  pokers,  and  boat-hooks ; while  ' 
Herne,  with  his  pistols  in  his  belt,  an  axe  in  his  hand,  and  a ; 
red  handkerchief  tied  round  his  head,  without  coat  or  waist-  “ 
coat,  directed  their  motions.  They  were  joined  by  most  of 
the  wedding  guests,  some  under  the  false  courage  inspired  i 
by  drunkenness,  and  by  others  through  recklessness,  and  a ^ 
habitual  love  of  excitement  and  enterprise. 

They  rushed  out ; the  first  object  that  met  their  sight  was 
the  king’s  flag  floating  from  the  mast-head  of  the  little  ' 
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er — the  next,  two  boats  full  of  armed  men  just  touching 
yellow  line  of  sand  on  the  beach.  Both  parties  advanced 
i rapidity,  when,  within  about  half  pistol-shot  distance, 
officer  commanding  the  seaward  gang  ordered  his  men  to 
, and  stepped  forward  a few  paces. 

[ command  yon,”  said  he,  “in  his  Majesty’s  name  to  snr- 
ler  yourselves  prisoners — your  sloop  is  already  taken,  and 
itance  is  now  useless.” 

Why  should  you  sieze  on  our  peaceful  sloop,”  replied 
ne,  “ or  what  crime  have  we  comnptted  that  we  should 
ender  ourselves  prisoners  I” 

You  are  a smuggler,”  said  the  officer,  “ and  on  the  night 
— you  fired  into  his  Majesty’s  cutter  the  Wizard,  dis- 
d her,  and  killed  Lieutenant  Cotterel,  her  commander, 
four  seamen.” 

Yes,”  said  an  individual,  wrapped  in  a great  shaggy  pea- 
et,  which  was  muffled  with  a huge  woollen  scarf  about 
ace,  “ and  that  is  Henry  Herne,  the  skipper  of  the  Rover, 
the  very  man  who  pointed  the  first  gun  at  the  Wizard!  ^ 
3y  heavens!”  exclaimed  Henry,  “it  is  the  villain  Bumps 
lelf,”  and  losing  all  self-control  he  fired  at  the  traitor — 
)all  grazed  the  shoulder  of  the  informer,  but  penetrated 
e brain  of  the  man  immediately  behind  him,  who  fell 
with  a terrific  shriek.  This  was  the  signal — Herne  and 
mrty,  with  a wild  shout,  set  on  their  opponents,  who 
wed  them  with  a general  discharge  of  fire-arms,  which 
ght  down  some  three  or  four  of  the  foremost — in  the 
moment  they  were  all  mingled  in  one  general  meleey 
to  hand,  and  man  to  man.  The  king’s  sailors,  being 
;d  with  cutlasses  and  boarding  pilves,  did  dreadful  and 
jiy  work-^whilst  the  free  traders,  with  ruder  and  more 
3ly,  but  not  less  dangerous  weapons,  fought  like  demons, 
le  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  sought  but  one  person, 
ps  the  traitor — waving  his  bloody  axe,  and  dashing  his 
lies  about  on  all  sides,  he  cut  his  way  through  all  oppo- 
1,  until  he  seized  his  victim  by  the  red  swathing  about 
iroat.  His  eye  seemed  leaping  with  exultation  from  his 
, and  he  gazed  on  him  as  the  tiger  does  upon  his  prey — 
et  teeth  ground  audibly  against  each  other  as  lie  ex- 
led : — 

^ow,  betrayer,  take  the  reward  of  your  treachery !”  and 
i went  the  weapon  through  his  skull,  and  the  brains  and 
mingled,  spouted,  and  scattered  even  into  the  face  of  his 
oy^er.  One  hoarse  gurgling,  half-smothered  yell,  deep 
i in  his  breast,  escaped  him  as  he  fell.  His  limbs 
jred  for  an  instant,  and  then  he  lay  motionless  and  still, 
le  same  instant  a pistol  bullet  entered  Herne's  back  a 
below  the  shoulder  blade — he  leaped  up  into  the  air, 
about,  and  attempting  to  raise  his  axe,  he  sunk  across 
orpse  of  Bumps,  the  informer. 

3 companions  seeing  their  leader  fall,  set  up  a wild  yell 
yenge,  and  a party  of  fishermen  making  their  appear- 
from  behind  a jutting  crag,  the  king’s  officer  ordered  all 
en  who  were  not  disabled  to  make  for  the  boats.  A rapid 
it  to  the  beach  commenced — the  free  traders  and  fisher- 
pursued  them  with  fury,  and  out  of  thirty  men  who 
d but  nine  escaped  from  that  fearful  encounter. 

3 spot  is  still  shown  where  this  sanguinary  fray  took 
i it  is  a smooth  green  platform,  a little  above  the  strand. 
i lay  the  combatants,  some  extended  in  the  cpiietness  of 
, others  in  the  last  mortal  agonies,  still  surveyed  their  ene- 
\v  ith  looks  of  unsatisfied  malignity.  Hairy  Herne  was  not 
when  his  victorious  party  returned:  they  found  him  lean- 
1 Ins  elbow,  and  surveying  with  a ghastly  smile  the  man- 
leatiires  of  his  old  comrade.  Bumps  the  traitor.  They 
lim  to  his  bride,  and  tlic  bridal  couch  was  changed  into 
3ath-bed.  He  lingered  through  the  torments  of  that  night, 
;xpjred  as  the  dawn  stole  from  darkness  the  following 
ing.  Ilis  last  vrords  wore — 

Jury  me  on  the  green  where  we  fought;  let  my  grave  be 
n the  very  spot  Avhere  I killed  the  betrayer.  I shall  rest 
there;  the  earth  has  drank  the  blood  of  my  enemy,  and 
^vn.  The  lium  of  the  sea— tlie  sea  I ever  loved,  will  la’ll  me 
^ rest,  and  my  Alice,  my  own  Alice,  will  sometimes  come 
rop  a tear  over  the  cold  bed  where  her  Harry  is  laid  to 


Why  should  we  strive  to  describe  the  agony,  the  misery, 
and  the  despair  of  Alice,  the  brjde  of  a few -brief,  hours  ? It 
were  a vain  task.  “ In  the  dead  of  the  night  his  last  will  was 
complied  with ;”  he  was  laid  in  his  narrow  house  “ by  the 
crew  that  he  died  with  and  a green  mound  above  the  sur- 
rounding level  neatly  bordered  with  the  sweet  primrose  in 
the  spring,  and  the  pansies  of  summer,  points  out  “the 
Smuggler’s  Grave.” 

His  bride  did  not  long  survive  him — her  days  were  spent 
sitting  on  the  grassy  knoll  where  all  her  hopes  and  affections 
were  entombed.  There  would  she  linger,  lonely  and  sad, 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof,  gazing 
mutely  on  the  ever-moving  ocean,  and  listening  to  the  dirge- 
like meanings  of  the  blast;  and  when  the  shades  of  night 
were  gathering  around,  she  would  lay  her  head  upon  the 
grave  and  sigh  herself  to  sleep.  Her  aged  father  beheld  with 
many  a tear  the  $ad  ruin  of  his  beautiful  child.  He  would 
not  allow  any  one  to  disturb  her  in  this  her  only  enjoyment 
on  earth,  for  all  besides— the  world,  its  strifes,  interests,  and 
passions — were  forgotten  by  her.  To  sit  on  the  grave  and 
weep  and  to  gaze  on  the  bursting  billows  of  her  nativ^e  bay, 
was  all  her  pleasure  in  this  world,  and  to  sleep  beside  him 
she  so  loved,  was  the  sole  wish  of  her  life  ; and  soon  did  she 
slumber  from  her  sorrow ; she  sunk  and  faded,  sweet  and 
noiselessly,  and  like  a wounded  flower  she  withered,  and  was 
buried  beside  her  husband. 

The  grassy  mound  still  remains  a monument  of  the  truth 
of  the  tale,  which  still,  on  the  long  winter  nights,  is  fondly 
repeated  round  many  a cottage  hearth ; and  the  deeds  of 
Harry  Herne,  the  bold  free-trader,  and  the  love  of  the  beau- 
teous Aliqe,  are  still  held  up  as  models  for  the  imitation  of 
the  young  and  fair,  who  even  in  these  days  of  sceptical  im ' 
provement,  look  upon  the  Smuggler’s  Grave  as  a sacred  spot 
of  earth. 


SEA  LOVE. 

I hemesieer  once  having  been  told  by  a young  lady  who  had 
eloped  to  be  married,  that  a w^oman  in  such  a situation  never 
goes  off  unprovided  with  a bundle.  Whether  it  be  that  the  wo- 
man’s love  of  dress  never  forsakes  her,  or  that  she  looks  to 
maintain  the  conquest  her  beauty  has  achieved,  by  the  adventi- 
tious aid  of  the  milliner  and  mantua-maker. 

When  Captain  Brilliant  came  to  the  windoAv  to  Cassandra, 
at  the  appointed  hour,  she  had  not  only  dressed  in  an  appro- 
priate manner  to  elope,  but  had  made  up  a little  bundle  of 
clothes  to  accompany  her. 

The  admiral  was  noAV  out,  and  Brilliant  Avas  admitted  to  her 
room  by  Prudence,  her  faithful  servant  and  confidant,  who  Avas 
ready  to  partake  of  the  fortunes  of  her  mistress. 

“Oh,  Brilliant,”  cried  Cassandra,  “how  I tremble  I M)- 
hand  shakes  so  that  I am  utterly  incapable  of  writing  a note  to 
my  uncle.” 

“ Give  me  the  pen,  my  dear,”  said  Brilliant;  “ I will  Avrite 
the  admiral  a note  ship-shape.” 

Captain  Brilliant  took  the  pen,  and  wrote  as  follows: — 

“ Sir, — Your  niece  being  a lass  who  loves  a sailor,  declines  tlie 
marriage  settlement  of  my  lord  Fiddle-fumble,  to  be  spliced  to 
a man  who  has  no  other  house  but  his  ship;  which  will  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  motive  of  her  shoving  her  boat  off 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

“ Bryan  Brilliant.” 

The  every-day  AA^iters  of  tales  have  an  invariable  custom  of 
making  their  lovers  elope  at  the  conclusion  of  their  histories; 
but,  disdaining  such  rules,  behold  the  hero  and  heroine  of  this 
page  running  away  in  the  middle  of  my  eventful  story:  or,  in 
language  more  correct,  run  aAA^ay  Avith  by  four  blood 
horses,  and  pursuing  their  course  to  the  Ngav  Perry  Pas- 
sage. Yes,  let  the  reader  picture  to  his  imagination  Cassandra, 
Prudence,  and  tlie  captain,  sitting  in  a comfortable  chaise,  and 
gallopping  hurry-skiirry  to  the  altar  of  Hymen. 

Captain  Brilliant  Avas  married  to  Cassandra  at  Bristol;  and 
it  would  require  language  superior  to  that  of  mortals  to  paint 
the  bliss  of  Cai)tain  Brilliant,  Avhen  he  found  himself  in  the 
arms  of  his  beloved  Cassandra.  It  has  been  said  by  the  poet 
“ man  never  is  .but  always  to  be  blest.”  Here  Pope  deceived 
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liimself,  for  Brilliant  was  supremely  blest  in  the  possession  of 
so  much  loveliness.  And  had  Pope  tasted  the  happiness  of  the 
marriage  state,  he  never  would  have  advanced  such  a position. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  relate  that  Captain  Brilliant  pro- 
ceeded with  his  lady  to  Portsmouth,  where  his  orders  had  for- 
tunately arrived  only  an  hour  before. 

“Bravo!’*  cried  the  captain  to  his  wife.  “Everything 
smiles  upon  our  union.  Touch  and  go  is  a good  pilot.” 

“ But  when  do  you  go  on  board?” 

“ The  moment  you  are  ready.” 

“lam  ready,  now,”  said  Cassandra,  throwing  her  arms 
round  his  neck. 

“ Well,  then,  my  love,”  cried  the  captain.  “ I will  write  a note 
to  my  first  lieutenant,  to  get  the  whip  ready  for  you.” 

“My  dear  Brilliant!”  said  Cassandra,  “surely  you  are  not 
a Russian.  What  have  I done  to  deserve  the  whip?”* 

Here  the  captain  laughed  heartily  (as  I humbly  trust  my 
readers  will  do)  when  having  explained  himself  to  Cassandra, 
he  wrote  his  first  lieutenant  a note. 


knowing  a soul  at  Portsmouth,  I returned  on  board  the  shifi 
and  wanted  to  see  you,  hoping  you  could  recommend  me 
some  lady  to  lodge  with.  You  was  gone  to  your  friends,  bn^ 
your  first  lieutenant  received  me,  and  when  I told  him  my  tale 
he  affected  to  feel  for  me  ; beseeched  me  not  to  afliict  myself 
and  immediately  accompanied  me  to  Mrs.  Read,  who  accom 
modated  me  with  a first  floor  on  the  Point.  At  that  time,  sir, 
I had  no  more  thoughts  of  him  than  I have  now  of  you  ; anc 
I was  not  a little  surprised  to  receive  from  him  a letter.  I wilfl 
read  it  to  you.” 

“Avast  there  !”  cried  the  lieutenant,  “ Avast,  and  spare  mv 
blushes.” 

“ This  is  the  letter,  sir,”  said  Flora. 


“ Leak  Hukricane, 

“ Get  the  whip  ready.  I am  spliced. 

“Yours, 

“ Bryan  Brilliant.” 


The  coxswain  of  the  barge  returned  with  the  following  an- 
swer : 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ So  am  I ! and  a devil  of  a splice  I have  made. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

“ Henry  Hurricane.” 


“ Divine  Flora  ! 

“ The  havoc  committed  by  shells  thrown  into  the  sea-porflj 
of  an  enemy  is  a mere  trifle  in  -war  time,  compared,  queen  ol 
queens,  to  the  destruction  of  my  heart  from  the  fire  of  your, 
eyes.  Yes  ! goddess  of  goddesses  ! a shot  from  either  one  oif 

both  of  thoRO  boavonlv  bow-obasors  has  rab-od  mv  Vipnrf.  fArr* 


Captain  Brilliant  having  dined  with  Cassandra,  at  the  hotel 
on  tlie  Point,  and  introduced  his  bride  to  Lord  Fearless,  Sir 
Joshua  Invincible,  and  the  honourable  Captain  Cutwater,  wha 
commanded  ships  lying  in  the  harbour,  he  embarked  with  Cas- 
sandra and  Prudence,  and  a French  lap-dog,  in  the  barge,  and 
and  was  conveyed  on  board  the  Desdemona. 

But,  on  ascending  the  ship’s  side,  our  noble  captain  could 
not  repress  his  astonishment  at  the  uproar  that  prevailed  on 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  frigate. 

There  was  a young  woman  leaning  against  the  capstern, 
stamping  her  cap  under  her  foot,  and  upbraiding  the  first  lieu- 
tenant with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets  that  an  enraged  wo- 
man could  utter. 

“ You  deceitful  man!”  cried  the  lady.  “Was  it  for  this  I 
married  you  before  my  last  husband  was  laid  in  his  grave,  and 
put  you  in  possession  of  a bag  full  of  joes?t  Shame  on  you, 
you  low  fellow.  To  descend  to  a strumpet,  when  you  had  a 
Adfe  on  board  jmur  ship.” 

“ Indeed,  Flora,  you  are  wrong.” 

“ What!  have  I not  the  use  of  my  eyes,  that  you  thus  excul- 
pate your  conduct.  Did  I not  see  the  woman  take  you  by  the 
arm.  Did  you  not  smile  on  her?  Ha!  3mu  thought  I was 
snug  on  board,  and  ignorant  of  jmur  villany.  But  I suspected 
your  conduct.  Put  me,  I say,  ashore.  I will  not  stay  another 
moment  on  board.” 

“ Avast  there,  Flora!  The  boats  are  all  hoisted  in.  We 
have  got  our  sailing  orders  on  board.  The  foretopsail  is  loose. 
Captain  Brilliant  is  come.  I must  get  the  ship  under  weigh.” 

Cassandra  and  Prudence  were  now  hoisted  on  board,  and  the 
former  was  melted  into  tenderness  on  beholding  the  distraction 
of  a young  and  beautiful  girl. 

“ What,  my  dear,”  said  she  to  her  husband,  “is  the  matter?” 

“Faith,'”  cried  the  captain,  “ here  is  the  devil  to  pay  and  no 
pitch  hot.  I think  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  lady 
before.  Mrs.  Factor,  if  I mistake  not?” 

“ Yes,  sir,”  sobbed  the  lady,  “ my  name  was  Factor.  You 
not  long  ago  had  the  goodness  to  take  me  and  my  husband 
into  your  ship.  You  remember  the  morning  I left  you,  Mr. 
Factor  died  the  same  night,  of  convulsions,  in  his  bed.  Not 


both  of  those  heavenly  bow-chasers  has  raked  my  heart  fon 
and  aft,  and  knocked  it  into  splinters  ; splinters  that  no  car^ 
penter  can  repair,  but  the  magic  of  your  smiles.  Alack 
alack  ! every  time  I lie  down  in  my  hammock,  I fairly  maLu 
the  clues  strand,  conceiting  I hold  you,  beautiful  Flora,  in  m} ' 
arms  : and  if  this  be  not  a proof  of  my  most  ardent  love,  ]j 
know  not  in  which  point  of  the  compass  it  lies.  Lowering  nij; 
top-gallant  sails  to  you,  ] 

“ I am,  your  dying  lieutenant, 

“Henry  Hurricane.” 


To  be  grave  on  hearing  this  letter  read,  exceeded  all  powei 
of  face  ; “Ha  ! ha  ! ha  !”  roared  the  captain.  “BraAm,  Hur- 
ricane ! By  the  piper  that  played  before  Moses  in  the  Avoods 
you  Avent  upon  the  right  tack.  Ay  ! let  a sailor  alone  foi 
laying  an  anchor  to  Avindward  of  a fair  lady  ?” 

“ Well,  sir,”  continued  Mr».  Factor,  “ the  next  morning  h( 
came  ashore  in  a full  suit  of  uniform,  a gold  laced  hat,  and  s 
swaggering  sword  by  his  side  ; and  being  admitted  to  m} 
presence,  threAv  himself  at  my  feet.  He  swore  I was  rnon 
beautiful  in  my  undress  (I  Avas  then  in  my  dishabille)  than  a 
seventy -four  gun  ship  in  full  sail ; and  after  heaping  a thou 
sand  praises  on  Avhat  he  called  my  top-lights,  he  implored! 
I Avould  suffer  him  to  send  for  a chaplain  to  splice  us  together! 
At  first,  I could  with  difficulty  repress  my  smiles  ; but  Avher 
I saAv  the  man  take  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and  cr; 
like  a school  boy- 

“I  beg  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  madame,”  said  th 
captain,  “ but  I suspect  Mr.  Hurricane  had  an  onion  in  liis 
pocket. 

“ Upon  my  soul,  sir,”  answered  the  lieutenant,  “ Avhen  I 
thought  she  scorned  my  passion,  I Avept  like  a child 

“Belay  there  !”  cried  the  captain  ; “you  may  tell  that  to 
the  marines,  but  I’ll  be  d — d if  the  sailors  Avill  believe  it.” 

“ Well,  sir,”  returned  Flora,  “ beholding  a man  Aveep  for  me, 
Avho  I kncAV  but  a few  days  before  was  burning  with  impatience 
to  encounter  the  enemies  of  his  country,  my  heart  was  melted 
into  tenderness,  and  I consented  to  become  his  wife.  Wc 
Avere  married  privately  the  next  day  : and  I Avill  candidly 
acknoAvledge  that  the  ardour  of  a young  sea- officer  soothed 
into  oblivion  the  memory  of  my  old  merchant.” 

“Yes,  Flora,”  interrupted  the  lieutenant,  “you  found  me  nej 
Plato-comic  lover.” 

“ Well,  captain,”  continued  Flora,  “ I now  thought  mysellj 
happy  ; and  I put  into  the  hands  of  my  new  husband  a bag 
full  of  joes  ; I also  accompanied  him  on  board  the  frigate,  andj 
I loved  him  so  in  my  heart,  that  I would  have  gone  with  him 
cheerfully,  on  a voyage  round  the  world.  But  I soon  found  mj|i 
happiness  vanish  like  a dream.  My  husband  pretended  that!,* 
he  had  business  at  the  dock-yard,  and  desired  I would  amus( 
myself  with  a book*  till  he  returned.  But,  suspecting  thathii 
reality,  he  was  tired  of  my  company,  I followed  in  anothei 
boat,  and  popped  upon  my  dying  lieutenant  at  the  door  of  <‘f 


* Ladies  are  hoisted  on  board  in  a chair  fastened  to  a rope 
on  the  topsail-yard,  which  is  called  a AA'hip. 

f Joes  are  golden  coins  that  go  in  the  West  Indies;  and 
Avould  indeed,  I presume,  go  anyAvhere.  A bag  full  Avould  be  gusted  a man  of  the  least  sentiment.” 
equiAmlent  to  a great  fortune,  if  the  bag  were  pretty  large.  “ ” shLI  iLp  pn.ntain.  “ 


bad  house,  toying,  in  the  company  of  some  more  lieutenantfl 
Avith  several  vulgar  Avenches, whose  bold  looks  would  have  dis? 


Hurricane,”  said  the  captain,  “ here  is  a grand  chargj 
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jainst  you.  Were  you  to  be  tried  by  a court-martial,  where 
lere  was  a jury  of  husband’s,  you  would  certainly  be  trans- 
rred  to  the  bottom  of  Hymen’s  list.” 

“ Indeed,  sir,”  said  the  lieutenant,  “ I am  an  innocent 
llow.” 

“ Yes,”  rejoined  the  captain,  “ so  it  appears.” 

“ Why,  sir,”  said  the  lieutenant,  “ the  fact  was  this  ; Hav- 
g dined  at  the  Blue  Posts,  with  three  or  four  of  my  old  mess- 
ates,  in  walking  down  together  to  the  boat  at  the  Point,  we 
,ssed  a house  where  there  were  half  a dozen  young  women 
fore  the  door.  They  all  of  them  hailed  us  ; but  all  I wanted 
IS  to  luff  up,  to  bear  away,  and  keep  clear  of  the  fleet ; for 
lad  now  got  a wife,  and  had  entirely  done  with  drifting.  But 
,vas  embarrassed  in  the  clinch.  Por  just  as  I was  endeavour- 
y to  shove  off  my  boat  from  them,  a girl  laid  hold  of  me, 
)ck  and  flute,  and  swears  I shall  not  leave  her.” 

“ Yes,”  cried  Flora,  “ she  hanged  and  lolled  upon  you  ; 
d you  smiled,  and  was  ready  to  accompany  her  into  the 
use.” 

“ How  nowF*  rejoined  the  lieutenant  “ I was  trying  to  get 


from  the  house,  and  had  already  cleared  myself  from  the  arms 
of  the  woman,  when,  lo  ! my  wife  appears,  and  reads  the 
articles  of  war  to  me.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  captain,  “ we  will  hoist  the  barge  in  upon 
the  strength  of  it.” 

The  yard  and  stay-tackles  of  the  frigate  were  now  hauled 
down  and  hooked  to  the  barge ; the  fails  were  manned,  and 
the  boatswain,  together  with  his  three  mates,  began  to  tune — 

“ The  shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confus’d.” 

The  sailors  were  making  a run  of  the  tackle-falls,  and  Mr. 
Hurricane,  the  lieutenant,  was  heard  to  exclaim,  “ Silence 
there ! Step  out,  men  ; step  out.  Walk  away  with  him, 
cheerily. 

In  one  minute  the  barge  was  suspended  in  the  air,  between 
the  main  and  fore-yards.  And  now  were  heard  the  following 
orders,  which  had  the  magic  to  place  ^the  boat  upon  the 
booms. 

“High  enough  with  the  stays.  Avast  there'!  Lower  away 
the  yards  ! Lower"away  the  stays  ! Let  go  !” 


LOSS  OF  THE  FANNY. 

1031AS  Page,  who  was  second  officer  to  the  Fanny,  and 
[has  communicated  the  particulars  of  her  loss,  went  out 
dia  as  a free  mariner,  in  the  Elphinstone  (Captain  Craig) 
h 1803.'  Twelve  days  after  their  sailing  from  the  Downs, 
arrived^t  Madeira.  The  following  morning  they  pro- 
>dto|the  Cape,  and  arrived  there  about  themiddleof  May, 
No.  41 


after  experiencing, in  their  course,  variable  winds,  and  much 
bad  weather. 

• , Their  stay  at  the  Cape  was  but  short,  the  troops  whom  they 
were  to  have  taken  from  thence  to  India,  having. been  em- 
barked in  some  other  vessel  a short  time  before  their  arriva^l. 
They  therefore  continued^their  course.to  Bombay,  where  they 
arrived^July  7. 
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Our  correspondent  now  received  a packet  from  a friend, 
enclosing  letters  of  recommendation  of  different  gentlemen. 
He  accordingly  hired  a palanquin,  and  with  great  confidence 
and  cheerfulness,  set  out  to  present  these  letters. 

The  first  person  he  v/aited  on,  was  a merchant,  opulent  and 
haughty,  who  hardly  deigned  to  notice  him  on  his  entrance, 
but  at  length  read  his  letter,  and  condescended  to  inform  him, 
with  a very  supercilious  air,  that  he  had  no  ships  in  want  ot 
officers.  Mr.  Page  feeling  himself  rather  independent  (as  he 
liad  yet  two  letters  unpresented)  and  piqued  at  his  cavalier 
behaviour,  wished  him  a good  morning  in  a dry  and  ironical 
style,  of  which  he  felt  the  force  ; for,_  immediately  changing 

lit.  fn  Tarvp  liis  a.R.cnrincr  him 


his  tone,  he  requested  him  to  leave  his  address,  assuring  him 
that  he  should  recommend  him  to  the  first  vacancy.  The 
second  letter  -was  addressed  to  a lieutenant  of  the  Bombay 
marine,  from  whom  our  author  received  eveiy  attention ; and 
the  third  was  to  Lieutenant  hlickie,  the  naval  store-keeper  at 
Bombay,  who  told  him  that  no  ship  could  arrive  in  the  har- 
bour without  his  knowledge,  and  that  he  w’ould  give  him  the 
earliest  tidings  of  any  which  might  want  officers.  About  ten 


days  afterwards  this  gentleman  informed  him,  that  there  wa!* 
a ship  in  the  roads  in  want  of  a chief  mate,  and  that  the  cap.  ' 
tain  of  her  wished  to  see  him.  l\f  r.  Page  waited  upon  hirr ! 
accordingly  ; and,  as  he  was  not  very  conversant  in  the  IMala)!, 
tongue,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  his  second  mate,  afro},: 
that  he  should  go  on  hoard  immediateh’’,  as  the  ship  was  tc*!'^ 
get  under  weigh  the  next  morning.  Accordingly  he  went 
on  hoard  the  Fanny,  Captain  Robertson,  bound  for  China.  Iji-J 
has  been  a long  established  custom  at  Bombay,  for  every  offi'* ' 
cer  to  receive  four  month’s  advance  of  wages  previous  to  thf  : 
ship  sailing  ; this  amount,  therefore,  should  have  been  paid  t(  ^ 
him ; but  not  having  occasion  for  it,  he  deferred  receivin&> 
it  till  they  should  arrive  in  China,  when  he  intended  to  lay  irs- 
ont,  with  others  moneys,  in  the  purchase  of  articles  *fo)||^ 
private  trade,  which  is  always  sure  to  turn  to  good  account  kl; 
Bombay.  * h 

Early  the  next  morning,  August  8,  the  ship  got  undeije 
weigh,  and  proceeded  without  any  interruption,  until  the#' 
arrived  at  the  Straits  of  ^Malacca,  where  they  imfortunatelpP 
got  aground,  and  knocked  off  their  rudder,  but  soon  shippec  J-' 


it  again,  and  went-  on  aS  sniioothly  as  before,  iintii  the  middle 
of  September;  a month  pregnant  with  danger  in  those  seas, 
as  the  breaking  up  of  the  S.W.  wind  generally  takes  place 
then,  accompanied  with  such  tremendous  gales,  as  few  ships 
can  withstand.  This  hurricane  is  called  a typhon,  vulgarly, 
tlffoon  by  the  seamen,  and  tar-fun  by  the  Chinese,  which,  in 
their  language  means  a great  wind.  Mr  Barrow,  in  his  tra- 


vels in  China/gives  the  following  description  of  these  viok-i 

^ These  hurricanes  sometimes  blow  with  such  strength,  tli 
according  to  the  assertion  of  an  experienced  and  intelhgel 
commander  of  one  of  the  East  India  Company  ’s  ships,  we 
it  possible  to  blow  ten  thousand  trumpets,  and  beat  as  mat 
drurae  on  tlie  forecastle  of  an  Indiaman,  in  the  height  Ota  i 
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an,  neither  the  sound  pf  the  one  or  the  other  would  be  heard 
y a person  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  same  ship.  In  fact, 
ast  numbers  of  Chinese  vessels  are  lost  in  these  heavy  gale^, 
f wind,  and  ten  or  twelve  thousand  subjects  from  the  poit 
f Canton  alone,  are  reckoned  to  perish  annually  by  ship- 
Teck. 

About  the  l-'ith  of  August,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
lOOn,  they  expected  blowing  weather  ; and  accordingly,  on 
le  i9th  they  had  a fresh  gale,  with  increasing  sea,  until  the 
Hli,  when  the  sky  presented  throughout  a vivid  glare  ; the 
.ouds  were  flying  about  in  all  directions,  greatly  agitated, 
id  not  fixing  to  any  point,  and  the  sea  tossing  about  in  the 
ime  manner.  They  were  certain  that  something  more  than 
iual  was  coming  on,  and  accordingly  prepared  their  vessed 
) meet  it ; she  was  tight  and  strong,  and  capable  of  resisting 
ly  common  gale,  and  they  made  her  as  snug  and  secure  an 
j^sible.  On  the  21st,  at  noon,  the  gale  came  on,  and  by  eight 
clock  p.m.  it  blew  so  exceedingly  hard,  that  they  could  not 
irry  a stitch  of  canvass ; It  increased  in  violence  during  the 
ght,  attended  with  a very  high  sea,  until  eight  o’clock  the 
?xt  morning,  when,  on  a sudden,  it  changed  from  a heavy 
lie  of  wind  to  a start  calm. 

Nor  were  they  aware  of  the  typhon’s  approach,  which  came 
i with  great  violence  at  half-past  eight.  The  frothy  ocean 
>peared  like  a boiling  cauldron,  and,  about  nine,  their  fore- 
ast  went  by  the  board,  and  the  wreck  going  astern,  tore 
vay  the  rudder  ; there  were  now  three  feet  water  in  the 
)ld,  and  the  ship  was  driving  to  and  fro,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ind  at  sea.  They  got  all  hands  to  the  pumps ; the  chief  mate 
as  now  raving  mad,  and  thej’^  knew  not  what  to  do  with’  him  ; 
e captain  was  in  verj’^  low  spirits,  and  as  for  ]\Ir.  Page,  hip 
elings  cannot  be  described,  but  his  duty  kept  him  constantly 
eering  the  men  at  the  pumps.  Providence,  however,  prcr 
rved  them  for  greater  trials  still. 

At  midnight  the  gale  abated,  and  by  nine  o’clock  the  next 
orning  (the  23rd)  by  incessant  pumping,  they  had  reduced 
e water  iu  the  liold  to  niue  inches.  The  ship  was  still 
•fting  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
o rudder  : had  they  lostall  their  masts,  tlip  acccident  would 
)t  have  been  so  unfortunate.  They  were  in  the  midst  of 
mgers,  being  then  17.  42.  North  latitude,  112.  18.  Eastlongi- 
de.  The  wind  was  dying  away,  and  they  were  not  able  to 
rry  sail  to  steady  the  ship,  which  made  her  roll  about  exces- 
vely  ; and  at  ten  at  night,  her  main- top-mast  went  overboard, 
^ which  one  man  was  killed,  and  five  wounded. 

On  the  24th,  they  got  up  ajury  fore-mast, and  after  drifting 
)out  nearly  a month  in  these  dangerous  seas,  steering  by  the 
ils,  and  encountering  innumerable  dangers,  they  at  length 
dned  the  coast  of  Hainan  on  the  13th  of  October,  and  came 
(|  anchor  in  a bay  there  on  the  same  day.  The  day  following, 
ey  shipped  a temporary  rudder,  which  they  had  made  since 
e loss  of  the  former. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  a gale  blew  them  out  of  the 
ly,  with  the  loss  of  a cable  and  anchor.  Although  they 
ieved  at  this  (as  they  could  not  replace  them)  yet  they  were 
‘ usoled  with  the  thought  of  the  rudder  being  shipped,  which 
aced  the  vessel  again  under  command. 

1 We  should  have  observed,  that  when  tliey  first  arrived  in 
e bay,  the  chief  mate  left  the  ship,  determining,  as  he  said, 
I take  his  chance  among  wild  beasts  iu  a desert,  in  prefer- 
I ice  to  remaining  longer  with  them,  where  he  found  himself 
ther  an  incumbrance  than  useful,  and  wliere,^too,  his  mala- 
5 ' was  evidently  increasing,  owing  to  the  excessive  difficul 
5S  and  hardships  of  their  situation.  lie  went  accordingly  in 
le  of  their  boats  which  they  sent  on  shore  for  water,  aud  the 
»at  had  not  returned  when  the  ship  was  driven  out  of  the 
ly,  so  that  tliere  were  four  men,  besides  the  chief  mate  aud 
8 servant,  left  behind. 

On  the  10th  they  had  another  gale  of  wind;  on  the  17th 
ey  stood  in,  made  land,  and  came  to  anchor  in  Tongsoi 
i ay,  on  the  S.E.  part  of  the  island  of  Hainan,  well  sheltered 
om  the  N.E.  monsoon.  They  remained  there  three  weeks, 
id  got  plenty  of  water  ; but  the  natives  being  forbidden  to 
ade  with  them,  they  could  procure  no  provisions,  notwith- 
apdin^  tjie  repeated  entreaties  of  the  captain  and  Mr.  Page, 
bait  nqe  being  cQpsumed,  they  bad  to  support  them  only 


four  bags  of  dohl  (a  kind  of  peas,  of  which  the  Lascars  are 
very  fond).  There  were  indeed  forty  bags  of  rice  in  the  ship  : 
but  they  knew  not  where  they  were  stowed ; and  it  would 
have  taken  them  a month  to  ransack  the  hold,  and  perhaps  fto 
no  purpose,  a cotton  cargo  being  so  tightly  screwed,  thff-t  it 
becomes  as  solid  as  a mass  of  iron,  and  cannot  be  unstowed 
without  a great  number  of  hands,  and  even  then  vdth  great 
difficulty.  Their  men  were  too  weak  to  undertake  this  tank, 
had  they  even  known  where  the  rice  lay;  so  that  they  Avere 
just  as  badly  off  as  if  the3’'  had  noth  ad  a grain  on  hoard.  Find- 
ing they  could  not  procure  rice  from  the  Hainanese,  thej^ 
were  obliged  to  allowance  their  men,  at  the  rate  of  only  half 
a pound  of  peas  for  the  twenty -four  hours.  They  bore  it 
with  patience,  but  soon  began  to  droop,  and  frequently  told 
the  mate  they  were  very  hungry  ; but  allowed  that  no  one 
was  to  blame. 

Previous  to  their  leaving  the  place,  they  received  a note 
from  the  chief  mate,  informing  them  that  himself  and  the 
boat’s  crew  were  made  prisoners  immediately  on  their  land- 
ing ; that  they  had  been  marched  across  the  country  to  the 
place  off  which  the  ship  lay,  and  had  been  treated  with  the 
greatest  cruelt5^  This  usage,  he  added,  had  brought  him  to 
his  senses,  and  he  now  earnestly  entreated  to  be  admitted  hn 
hoard. 

Four  of  their  men  about  the  same  time  stole  the  long  boat 
and  got  ashore,  after  which  she  was  dashed  to  pieces  in  the 
surf;  they  had  driven  conslderabl}’-  down  the  bay  in  a squall 
of  wind ; and  as  the  Hainanese  would  not  give  up  their  peo- 
ple without  ransom,  the  captain  determined  to  resort  to  force 
and  having  four  six-pounders,  they  intended  to  g«t  abreast  of 
the  town  to  intimidate  them,  and  show,  if  they  withheld  their 
people,  they  should  lay  the  town  in  ashes. 

They  accordingly  got  under  weigh  on  the  4th  of  November 
to  carry  this  design  into  execution,  and  kept  a Chinaman  (an 
Hainanese)  as  an  hostage.  When  under  sail,  the  wind  be- 
came unfavourable,  and  blew  them  from  the  land;  and  at  two 
o’clock  they  split  their  main-sail,  which  hindered  them  a little. 
However,  they  got  up  another,  tacked  ship,  and  stood  into 
the  bay  at  seven  p.m.,  and  were  at  thirty  fathoms  water,  when 
unfortunately  their  rudder  broke  from  the  stern,  and  away 
they  drifted  to  sea,  surrounded  with  dangers,  and  the  Para 
cels,  a dreadful  reef  which  has  never  yet  been  completely 
explored,  under  their  lee. 

Happily  they  drifted  between  the  rocks  and  Cochin-China  ; 
and  wonderful  were  the  escapes  which  they  continually  made, 
every  hour  bringing  them  into  some  new  danger,  till  at  length 
the  ship  came  round  upon  the  other  tack,  and  thej’^  drifted  to 
the  south-east,  across  the  southern  tail  of  the  Paracels,  going 
in  a south-east  direction  until  November  21st,  by  which  time 
they  had  finished  another  rudder,  aud  got  it  shipped. 

Having  once  more  their  ship  under  command,  they  felr 
themselves  more  at  ease,  and  stood  to  the  south-east  that 
night : at  day-light  next  morning  they  perceived  rocks  and 
sands  around  them  in  every  direction  ; they  tried  ever}*^  \vay 
to  get  out  but  could  not  succeed,  and  therefore  came  to 
anchor. 

They  had  a small  China  boat  which  they  procured  at  Hai- 
nan; and  it  being  so  leaky  as  not  to  be  sea-worthy,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  repair  it  immediately,  and  search  for 
a passage  through  the  reefs.  The  repairs  of  the  boat  took  up 
three  whole  days,  during  which  time  the  ship  drew  nearer  the 
lee  rocks  at  every  puff  of  wind  ; and  at  times  they  were  not 
more  than  a mile  from  the  nearest  rocks,  over  some  parts  of 
which  the  sea  broke  with  the  greatest  fury.  They  had  two 
anchors  down,  the  only  two  indeed  which  they  bad.  The 
boat  on  trial  was  found  to  be  as  leaky  as  ever,  and  there  was 
therefore,  no  time  to  be  lost;  they  hove  up  one  anchor,  cut 
the  cable  of  the  other,  and  made  sail. 

The  reef  was  now  about  one' hundred  yards  from  them,  and 
they  had  every  hope  of  clearing  it,  and  of  saving  the  ship  aiK; 
their  lives,  when  nnfortnnately  the  wind  altered,  and 
them  right  upon  it.  They  endeavoured  to  tack,  and  < : - rted 
every  means  in  their  power  to  avoid  the  fate,  but  «n  vaiUi 

At  one  o’clock,  p.m.  of  the  2(>ih  November,  the  Fanny 
struck.  The  first  blow  Jcnocked  eff  the  rudder,  which  tiigy 
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had  been  at  such  pains  to  make.  The  ship  struck  very  hard, 
driving  further  among  the  rocks.  Expecting  her  to  go  tr 
pieces  every  moment,  they  cut  away  the  mizen-mast ; whicr 
eased  her,  and  she  appeared  to  be  fixed.  It  washigh-watei 
when  they  got  upon  the  reef,  and  they  could  then  see  no  appear- 
ance of  anything  but  the  shoal  water;  hut  as  the  tide  sunk, 
the  rocks  began  to  show  their  heads,  and  at  dead  low  water 
they  were  dry  for  several  miles  round  them,  ihere  wen 
twelve  feet  water  where  the  ship  was,  and  she  l^-id  over  ver} 
much.  Although  they  doubted  whether  they  should  e\  er  livi 
to  see  the  sun  rise  again,  they  cut  down  the  yards  trom  th( 
masts,  and  put  them  overboard  as  props  to.  support  her. 

Such  was  the  perilous  situation  of  this  unfortunate  crew. 
They  were  cast  away  upon  a reef  never  before  known,  in  lat 
9.  44.  North,  long.  113.  51.  East  (from  lunar  observations) 
the  north-east  monsoon  at  its  height ; the  nearest  coast  t( 
them  was  Cochin-China,  and  that  was  distant  l^o  hundrec 
and  fifty  miles;  and  the  nearest  land  they  could  possibh 
make  was  Pulo  Auro,  eight  hundred  miles  ; they  had  not  t 
boat  fit  to  carry  them;  their  ship’s  company  amounted  tc 
fifty-six  persons,  and  they  every  moment  expected  the  shi]: 
to  go  to  pieces.  She  remained,  however,  perfectly  tight  ai 
yet,  but  seemed  likely  to  afford  them  only  a few  days  longer  ol 
a miserable  existence.  The  poor  blacks,  half  dead  with  hun- 
ger before,  and  nearly  dead  with  fear  now,  were  incapable  ol 

much  exertion.  rc 

After  many  consultations,  they  resolved  on  cutting  oli  tm 
poop  (if  the  ship  should  hold  together  long  enough),  and  mak- 
ing out  of  it  two  flat-bottomed  floats ; this  appeared  the  onl} 
method  which  afforded  them  any  chance  of  saving  the  ol 
all ; and  although  they  never  expected  to  see  it  accomplished, 
they  set  about  the  task  with  alacrity,  and  the  poop-deck  wai 
cut  off  the  next  day  and  sawed  into  lengths.  They  then  broke 
open  the  hatches,  and  hove  overboard  a great  number^  ol 
bales  of  cotton,  to  prevent  the  vessel  oversetting;  in  doing 
this,  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  rice,  twenty-six  bag^ 
of  which  were  in  good  condition,  ana  they  now  gave  the  pool 
Lascars  a hearty  meal,  which  they  ate  with  great  avidity. 
This  repast  put  them  into  better  spirits,  and  all  assisted  in  the 
work  but  one,  who  swore  he  would  rather  die  than  do  any- 
thing more  : — the  fate  of  this  man  our  readers  will  hereafter 
learn. 

Mr.  Page  now  considered,  that  the  little  boat  which  they 
had,  and  which  was  about  twelve  feet  long,  with  some  labour, 
might  be  made  serviceable,  and  therefore  proposed  to  the 
captain,  as  it  was  uncertain  how  long  the  ship  might  hold  to- 
gether, that  the  gunner  and  himself  (who  with  the  captain 
were  the  only  English  on  board)  should  endeavour  to  make 
her  water-tight;  for  both  the  carpenters  being  employed  on 
the  floats  or  rather  rafts,  they  could  not  expect  the  least  as- 
sistance from  them.  This  boat,  he  remarked,  would  just  do 
for  him,  (the  captain)  his  servant,  the  gunner,  and  himself, 
and  they  could  place  her  under  the  ship’s  stern,  with  a few 
pounds  of  rice  and  some  bottles  of  wine,  ready  to  be  thrown 
in  instantly ; that  after  repairing  it  they  could  go  on  with  the 
floats,  and  if  the  ship  went  to  pieces  the  four  should  endea- 
vour to  save  themselves,  though  they  might  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  ocean  before  they  had  been  long  afloat.  The  captain 
assented  to  this  proposal.  It  was  now  the  29th  of  November, 
and  the  ship  bad  two  feet  seven  inches  water  in  the  hold. 

The  next  morning  the  gunner  and  mate  went  to  work  upon 
their  little  vessel.  They  pursued  their  task  diligently,  the 
floats  going  on  at  the  same  time,  and  the  water  increasing  in 
the  hold  to  three  feet  four  inches  ; and  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber it  was  four  feet  nine  inches. 

On  the  2nd  they  completed  their  boat,  and  thought  her 
perfectly  tight ; they  surveyed  her  from  head  to  stern,  calcu- 
lated her  dimensions,  and  made  many  learned  remarks  con- 
cerning the  buoyancy  of  Chinese  boats.  The  gunner,  how- 
ever, got  half  a dozen  buckets  of  water,  and  threw^  them  into 
her ; but  alas  ! it  ran  out  as  fast  as  he  poured  it  in — unable 
to  speak,  they  first  looked  at  each  other,  then  at  the  boat, 
and  so  on  alternately. 

There  were  now  six  feet  two  inches  in  the  hold ; and  this 
boat  Wing  still  the  only  chance  they  had  left,  they  tore  oft  all 


j their  former  work  and  began  afresh  the  next  day,  December  3 


on  which  morning  the  water  was  seven  feet  nine  inches  ii 
the  hold,  and  in  the  evening,  eight  feet  six  inches;  on  the  sue 
ceeding  morning,  the  4th,  there  were  nine  feet  ten  inches  ii 
her,  and  at  noon  she  was  completely  bulged,  the  water  withii  ■ 
being  at  the  same  height  as  that  without.  The^ship  now  begai^ 
give,  the  timbers  started,  and  the  planks  were  broke  ii  • 


to 
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several  places,  which  alarmed  them,  and  gave  them  reaso^ 
to  think  she  would  not  hold  long  together.  In  five  day;^ 
they  finished  their  boat,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  find  hei^, 
completely  tight.  Their  fresh  water  now  began  to  fai^ 
them;  but  the  Almighty  provided  for  them;  they  haff 
two  showers  of  heavy  rain,  which  they  caught  with  saihd 
spread,  and  filled  their  butts.  They  continued  to  work  at 
floats  with  the  greatest  diligence.  ^ 

The  reef  upon  which  they  struck  was  composed  entirely  ot^ 
sharp  rocks,  in  every  part  except  the  spot  where  the  wl^ck 
lay,  which  was  a little  sandy  bay,  formed  by  tvro  points,  or 4 
prong,  of  the  reef.  They  were  driven  close  up  to  the  rocks 
in  this  little  bay,  and  the  points  secured,  sheltered  themf 
from  the  force  of  the  sea ; and  had  they  not  most  providentijT 
ally  been  driven  on  this  very  spot,  even  had  they  struck  A 
hundred  yards  farther,  backwards  or  forwards,  they  must  iB»| 
evitably  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  in  a few  hours.  ^ At  low- ■. 
water,  when  the  rocks  were  dry  around  them,  their  people . 
often  went  on  them  in  quest  of  shell-fish,  and  there  found  gj 
quantity  of  rock  oysters,  which  however  were  so  strong  that 
none  could  eat  them  but  the  blacks.  They  sometimes  caughgj 
a few  fish,  which  the  tide  had  left  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks, 
and  they  afforded  the  captain  and  mate  some  good  meals. 
Mr.  Page  once  ventured  on  the  reef ; hut  the  sharp  coral  rock 
cutting  his  feet  like  a knife,  he  was  glad  to  return.  But  tke 
Lascars  who  had  never  been  accustomed  to  wear  shoes  or 
stockings,  and  the  soles  of  whose  feet  were  consequently  of 
the  substance  of  horn,  trampled  over  the  rock  with  the  great- 
est facility.  * 

After  they  had  been  upon  the  wreck  about  a fortnight,  they  [ 
began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  effluvia,  arising  from  the  putre- ^ 
faction  of  the  cotton  in  the  hold,  which  was  produced  by  thelj; 
salt-water.  It  was  so  pernicious,  that  a silver  spoon,  placed  i, 
between  decks,  became  black  in  the  space  of  a very  ^hwl  ■ 
time,  and  their  people  soon  fell  sick.  This  uncommon  dis-  [ 
order  began  with  an  excessive  swelling  of  the  face  and  head,  | 
and  many  who  were  well  at  night  were  so  disfigured  in  tke 
morning,  that  it  required  some  degree  of  skill  to  recognise 
them.  The  captain  w'as  also  taken  ill,  but  his  disorder  pro- 
ceeded  from  the  liver,  and  to  which  a long  course  of  living 
upon  scarcely  anything  but  rice  and  salt  beef  had  reduced  ^ 
him.  He  was  soon  obliged  to  keep  his  bed,  and  daily  grew  t 
worse.  Disease,  in  fact,  had  affected  the  whole  crew;  four  I 
men  died  in  the  course  of  a week;  all  the  others  were  droop-’]|| 
ing,  the  carpenters  lost  their  spirits,  and  the  work  upon  the 
rafts  went  on  slowly.  In  addition  to  which,  the  ship  con- 
tinued to  give  more  and  more ; and  in  this  deplorable  condi- 
tion they  remained  until  the  22nd  of  December,  when  to  their 
great  surprise,  they  perceived  a sail  in  the  east,  standing  to- 
wards the  wreck.  . ^ 

Supposing  it  to  be  a Malay  vessel  blown  from  the  coast  oi 
Borneo,  and  knowing  the  savage  disposition  of  those  barba- 
rians,  they  did  not  wish  to  have  any  communication  with  | 
them  ; the  reef  was  between  this  vessel  and  their  s and  they  ^ 
could  not  come  near  them  without  much  difficulty.  They 
made  no  signal  until  she  approached  nearer,  when  they  per-  | 
ceived  her  to  be  a brig  under  American  colours;  they  then  ^ 
hoisted  the  English  ensign,  union  down,  as  a signal  of  distress, 
upon  which  she  came  close  to  the  edge  of  the  reef  and  hove 
to,  at  about  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  them,  and  then 
sent  off  her  boat  to  them,  which  rowed  along  the  reef,  over  ^ 
which  the  sea  broke  with  the  utmost  fury.  i t ij 

There  was  but  one  small  passage  through  which  a boat  ; 
could  pass;  and  fearing  they  might  not  find  it  out,  Mr.  r^ge 
took  the  little  boat  with  three  men  and  went  to  the  niouth  o 
the  passage,  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  reef,  and,  by  wav- 
ing his  hat,  brought  the  boat  abreast  of  him.  Even  here  the 
surf  was  very  high.  The  people  in  the  boat  waved  to  hnUi  w 
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3 to  them ; which  he  could  very  easil}'  have  done  in  his 
, which  was  of  a peculiar  construction,  hut  a thought  oc 
id  to  him  which  made  him  hesitate.  He  considered  that 
got  through  the  surf  into  deep  water  on  the  outside,  it 
it  be  impossible  for  him  to  return  to  the  wreck  ; in  which 
he  must  have  gone  on  board  the  American,  and  have 
hose  on  the  wreck  to  their  fate.  This  he  could  not  re- 
ile  to  himself  to  do,  although  by  so  doing  he  had  a fair 
Dect  of  saving  his  own  life  ; but,  resisting  the  impulse  of 
preservation,  he  resolved  not  to  go  outside  the  reef,  but 
*d  for  some  time  waving  to  the  Americans  to  come  through 
urf  to  him  : this,  however,  they  could  not  do,  and  he  re- 
d to  the  wreck.  They  then  rowed  back  to  the  ship, 
h made  sail  and  stood  away  from  the  reef, 
tey  now  concluded  that  she  had  left  them,  but  they  were 
iken.  She  again  appeared  about  noon,  came  nearer  to 
eef,  and  sent  her  boat  off  again ; which  after  some 
ipts,  got  through  the  surf,  and  coming  alongside,  in- 
ed  them  they  belonged  to  the  brig  Pennsylvania,  from 
idelphia,  bound  to  China,  had  been  out  forty-three  days 
Malacca,  and  were  going  the  eastern  passage ; which 
mted  for  their  being  in  these  unfrequented  seas.  They 
?ht  a note  to  Captain  Robertson,  offering  to  convey  his 
s company  immediately  from  the  wreck:  and  next  morn- 

0 take  what  rigging  and  stores  might  be  necessary  . To 
;he  captain  replied,  “That  he  was  determined  to  take 
hance  in  the  floats  he  was  building,  but  that  if  any  of  his 
le  wished  to  go  they  might.” 

e chief  mate  of  the  American,  who  came  in  the  boat, 
Mr.  Page  aside,  and  said,  he  had  better  not  neglect  this 
rtunity,  but  go  with  him  on  board  the  brig,  adding  as  an 
:ement,  that  all  contracts  between  him  and  the  captain 
necessarily  void,  as  the  ship  was  a complete  wreck  ; that 
as  certain  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  that  he  would  jus- 
ibis  character  at  Canton,  to  everybody.  The  Lascars 
all  ready  to  go,  and  Mr.  Page,  notwithstanding  the  chief 
had  already  deserted  the  ship,  had  the  resolution  to  re- 
pis  friendly  advice  ; he  had  never  heard  of  a true  sailor 
ting  his  ship  until  the  last  extremity,  or  ever  leaving 
ommander  behind  him ; and,  he  therefore  told  the 
rican,  that  he  was  very  sorry  the  captain  had  formed 
a desperate  resolution  ; but  that,  impelled  by  a strong 
of  duty,  it  became  altogether  impossible  for  him  to 
him,  and  he  hoped  they  would  take  care  of  the  Las- 

e American  mate  then  rowed  away  to  his  ship;  and  his 
lander,  hearing  that  the  captain  and  mate  were  inflexi- 
lirected  him  immediately  to  return  to  them  with  a few 
ig  articles,  such  as  sugar,  vinegar,  bread,  &c.,  for  Cap- 
nfobertson,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  would 
ake  only  four  persons  from  the  wreck,  and  that  they 

1 be  Christians.  This  threw  a damp  on  the  spirits  of  the 
however,  four  Portuguese  were  selected,  and  they  gave 
them  some  cordage  and  sails,  and  they  put  off  to  join 

rig- 

next  morning,  the  25tb,  they  saw  the  brig  at  a great 
ice,  and  at  ten  a.m.  she  was  out  of  sight.  Our  sufferers 
very  glad  when  she  was  so,  as  it  put  an  end  to  all  dis- 
able reflections ; they  passed  Christmas-day  very 
lily,  reflecting  on  the  many  happy  festivals  which,  at 
eason,  they  had  passed  with  their  friends  in  England, 
lontrasting  that  happiness  with  their  then  miserable 
tfiion. 

a few  days,  by  the  assistance  of  the  sugar,  vinegar,  &c. 
iptain’s  health  was  so  far  re-established,  that  he  was 

0 superintend  the  building  of  the  floats,  which  were  at 

1 finished  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year.  They  in  some 
M I ire  resembled  two  large  boxes  or  chests,  the  fore  part 
^ fling  in  an  angle  of  4.')  deg.  like  the  barges  in  England  : 
II  were  each  seventeen  feet  and  a half  long  at  the  bottom, 

)y  the  projection  forward,  they  became  twenty  feet  long 
; they  were  five^  feet  deep,  five  feet  broad  below,  and 
: sides  projected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fore  part, 
ilvto  an  angle  of  15  deg.,  the  extreme  breadth  above 
ight  feet : they  were  very  small,  considering  the  num- 
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ber  of  the  crew,  and  were,  besides,  entirely  open,  their  size 
not  admitting  of  any  deck.  The  work  had  been  very  long 
and  tedious ; for,  to  make  them  as  strong  as  possible,  they 
had  ripped  planks  from  off*  the  sides,  and  copper  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ship.— They  were  afterwards  employed  three 
days  more  in  getting  in  their  rigging,  sails,  provisions,  and 
water,  of  which  last  article  they  had  a butt  and  a half  in 
each  float. 

At  length,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1804  (after  having  been 
upon  the  rocks  from  the  26th  of  November),  they  left  the 
wreck,  and,  stowed  as  they  were,  and  that  closely  in  these 
uncommon  rafts,  or  rather  boxes,  they  again  trusted  them- 
selves to  the  elements  : the  captain,  mate,  and  Europeans,  to 
the  number  of  twenty-three,  being  in  one,  and  the  natives, 
in  number  twenty-four,  in  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  des- 
cribe their  sensations,  on  quitting  this  scene  of  their  misfortunes. 
Their  long  stay  upon  the  rock  made  the  place  familiar  to 
them,  and  they  were  by  this  time  inured  to  the  hardships 
which,  in  such  a situation,  they  were  hourly  experiencing ; 
and  though  to  have  remained  there  would  have  been  inevi- 
table destruction,  yet  they  had  little  prospect  of  avoiding  it, 
even  in  the  attempt  they  were  now  making  to  escape.  The 
construction  of  their  vessels  was  such  (being  flat  forward  and 
on  the  sides)  that  they  would  answer  only  before  the  wind 
and  sea  ; and  if  by  any  accident,  they  should  come  side-long 
to  the  sea,  it  was  ten  to  one  that,  having  no  deck,  they  would 
have  filled  and  gone  down.  The  nearest  place  they  could 
reach  with  any  safety  was  Malacca,  which  was  a distance  of 
no  less  than  eleven  hundred  miles  ; for  the  inhabitants  of 
Pulo  Auro  (and  that  was  eight  hundred  miles  off)  were  a set 
of  barbarous  Malays,  who  would  in  all  probability  have  des- 
troyed them,  had  they  made  for  that  part  of  the  coast. 

Every  w^ay  dangers  surrounded  them,  and  they  had  only  a 
choice  of  evils.  Anything,  however,  was  better  than  remain- 
ing to  starve  upon  the  rocks ; and  therefore,  hopeless  as  it 
appeared,  they  determined  to  make  for  Malacca.  They  had 
eleven  muskets  and  some  ammunition,  the  whole  of  which 
was  taken  into  the  captain’s  boat ; for  the  Lascars  being  at 
all  times  but  ill-disposed  to  fighting,  they  thought  they 
should  make  better  use  of  these  articles  than  they  would,  and 
they  therefore  undertook  to  protect  them.  They  then  fasten- 
ed the  little  Chinese  boat  to  the  stern  of  their  raft ; and  thus 
equipped,  and  trusting  to  Providence  for  protection,  they  bid 
adieu  to  the  rock. 

Their  outset  was  very  inauspicious ; for  as  they  could  only 
go  before  the  wind,  and  in  a south-west  direction,  they  were 
obliged  to  pass  over  the  reef;  in  attempting  which,  both  the 
rafts  grounded  on  th6  rocks,  and  beat  so  violentlyupon  them, 
that  they  expected  every  moment  they  would  go  to  pieces. 
They  were  two  hours  in  this  condition:  but  at  length  they 
found  a hollow  with  eight  feet  water  in  it,  and  there  came  to 
anchor  for  the  night.  The  striking  on  the  rock  had  beat  the 
copper  off  the  bottom  of  their  float,  and  made  it  so  leaky  that 
they  were  obliged  to  keep  two  men  constantly  bailing  during 
the  night. 

In  the  morning,  January  oth,  at  high-water,  they  sought 
for  a passage  with  the  utmost  care,  and  at  length  found  one, 
though  it  was  scarcely  the  length  of  the  raft,  and  got  clearly 
off  the  reef.  They  then  sent  the  small  boat  to  the  assistance 
of  the  other  float,  which  was  still  aground,  and  in  great 
distress,  and  with  difficulty  they  succeeded  in  getting  her 
outside  also. 

When  the  men  whom  they  had  sent  returned  from  her, 
they  brought  intelligence  that  one  of  the  Lascars  had  poison- 
ed himself  in  the  night.  It  was  no  other  than  the  fellow 
who  refused  to  work  on  the  w-reck  ! and  it  appears  that,  un- 
able to  bear  the  taunts  of  his  shipmates,  and  perhaps  the  re- 
proaches of  his  own  conscience,  he  had  swallowed  a large 
quantity  of  opium,  which  he  had  reserved  for  the  purpose,' 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  his  existence  wdiichhad  become  mise- 
rable to  him.  This  circumstance  made  the  numbers  equal  in 
each  raft. 

They  now  set  sail  together  : but  when  they  got  out  to  sea, 
they  found  that  their  float  was  only  nine  inches  out  of  the 
water;  for  she  was  loaded  as  deep  as  four  feet  three  inches, 
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tu  make  her  steady  and  carry  sail.  The  spray  was  con-  | 
stanilj  washing  into  her,  and  rendered  baling  continually  ne- 
cessaiy.  They  therefore,  ran  along  another  plank  nine 
inches  wide,  and  over  that  a length  of  canvass,  which  pre- 
vented the  force  of  the  sea  from  filling  her,  but  could  not 
hinder  a great  quantity  of  water  from  washing  in.  They 
then  set  two  of  the  natives  in  the  little  boat,  which  they  were 
towing,  and  gave  them  particular  directions  as  to  their 
steering,,  They  continued  their  course  gently  through  the 
day,  and  at  night  they  hoisted  a Ian  thorn  at  their  mast-head 
to  guide  the  other  raft,  and  they  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  the  next  morning  at  no  great  distance. 

Next  day,  January  8th,  there  was  no  appearance  of  their 
consort.  After  standing  under  easy  sail  for  her  during  the 
day,  they  concluded  she  must  have  foundered  in  the  night; 
they  therefore  proceeded  on  their  course,  not  without  appre- 
hensions of  soon  sharing  the  same  fate.  The  further  they  got 
into  the  open  ocean,  the  higher  they  found  the  sea.  But  the 
little  boat  astern  rose  remarkably  well  to  the  waves ; and  as 
the  lives  of  those  in  it  depended  on  their  steerage,  the  mate 
was  continuallj^  cautioning  them  to  be  very  vigilant,  especially 
before  dark. 

These  instructions  had  been  generally  attended  to;  but  on 
the  9 til  of  January,  a heavy  sea  overtook  them,  and  upset  the 
boat  at  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night.  Tliej’’  were  both  washed 
out,  and  the  poor  fellows  were  heard  crying  out  in  despair, 

“ Allah!  Allah!”  but  they  knew  not  how  to  assist  them.  One, 
however,  fortunately  seized  hold  of  the  boat’s  tow-rope,  and 
was  taken  in — the  other  was  seen  no  more,  the  last  that  was 
heard  of  him  was  his  crying  out  “ Allah!”  •when  the  sea  stopped 
his  crying  for  ever. 

It  was  very  remarkable,  and  on  superstitious  minds  the  cir- 
cumstance might  have  a strong  impression,  that  two  enor- 
mous sharks  had  kept  pace  with  this  boat,  night  and  day, 
from  the  time  of  their  leaving  the  rocks ; they  kept  on  each 
side  of  her,  usually  swimming  with  their  back  fins  above 
water;  but  after  this  poor  man  was  lost,  they  saw  no  more  of 
them. 

They  now  cut  away  the  boat  from  the  stern,  as  it  impeded 
the  steerage,  and  proceeded  for  several  days  ■with  the  same 
caution  as  before.  The  sea  rising  higher  and  higher,  became 
at  last  almost  too  much  for  their  little  fabric  to  bear;  and 
about  the  seventeenth  day  of  their  voyage,  it  was  truly  tre- 
mendous, that,  situated  as  they  were  in  a little  box,  tliey  all 
thought  that  they  must  have  been  overwhelmed,  and  prepared 
themselves  to  meet  that  fate  at  which  every  man  shudders. 

Their  situation  now  was  every  way  deplorable;  for  the  cap- 
lain  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  a dreadful  scurvy  had 
broken  out  among  the  crew:  ten  of  them  were  incapable  of 
doing  any  duty,  their  gums  and  throats  having  become  so 
putrid  that  they  could  scarcely  swallow;  even  wounds  which 
bad  been  healed  many  years,  now  broke  out  with  their  former 
in'^^eteracy ; and  one  man  lay  dead  before  them,  -who  liad  just 
departed  this  miserable  life  in  extreme  agony.  This  scurvy  was 
occasioned  by  their  eating  damaged  rice,  which  was  wetted 
with  salt  water,  on  the  day  they  left  the  wreck. 

The  whole  of  the  crew  (although  they  were  still  able  to  do  a 
little  duty)  were  very  ill,  the  mate  only  excepted,  it  having 
pleased  Heaven  to  bestow  healtli  on  him,  while  his  companions 
in  misfortune  were  so  dreadfully  afiflicted.  But  all  these  cala- 
mities they  surmounted,  and  on  the  23rd  of  January,  came  in 
sight  of  the  Southern  Anambas. 

On  the  26th  they  were  driven  to  the  westward  by  the  force 
of  the  current  to  Pulo  Tingey,  an  uninhabited  island.  Here 
they  stayed  two  days,  hoping  to  discover  an  antidote  for  the 
scurvy,  but  without  success.  However,  they  filled  their  butts 
with  fresh  water,  and  resumed  their  course. 

On  the  20th  they  saw  a brig  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  bound  to  Rhio,  on  the  island  of  Bentang,  to  trade 
with  the  Malays  for  pepper.  She  assisted  our  mariners  with 
some  provisions,  and  her  captain  advised  them  to  keep  close  to 
the  Mala}^  shore,  as  the  straits  were  infested  by  pirates,  with 
whom  he  lately  had  an  engagement  in  which  liis  chief  mate 
had  been  killed,  liimself  womided,  and  the  ship  nearly  shat- 
tered to  pieces.  Thus  cautioned,  our  wretched  sufferers  left 


him  and  proceeded  on  their  way;  but  the  current  carried  then 
down  upon  the  Sumatra  coast,  which  they  were  so  desirous  to 
avoid. 

When  within  six  miles  of  the  shore,  they  fell  in  -with  a fish- 
ing-hoat,  by  which  they  sent  a note  to  the  governor,  whc 
in  a short  time  sent  two  boats  to  them,  with  plenty  of  fo'wls 
wines,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  directions  to  tow  them  in! 
They  got  in  the  same  night,  and  next  morning  were  towe^l 
up  the  river  where  they  moored  their  crazy  bark  and  after- ! 
wards  removed  their  sick  to  the  hospital. 

Thousands  of  persons  came  down  to  see  them;  and  tlu,' 
kindest  attention  was  paid  to  them  by  all  the  gentlemen  in 
settlement,  who  strove  to  make  them  forget  their  late  mis- 
fortunes. The  captain  was  removed  to  a gentlemen’s  housed 
where  he  was  taken  proper  care  of;  but  Mr.  Page  remained  in'; 
the  float,  where  he  was  supplied  by  the  governor  with  fowls  |. 
and  other  provisions.  j 

The  float,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  her,  was  sold  fou 
eight  hundred  dollars ; and  Mr.  Page,  who,  as  before  observed| 
had  no  advance  of  wages,  and  consequently  expected  to  be  novi , 
paid,  received,  from  the  captain  no  remuneration  whatever  foi| 
his  services,  losses,  See.  if 

About  this  time  a vessel  came  in,  on  board  of  which  was  0Dti| 
of  the  Lascars  belonging  to  the  other  float,  which  was  supi 
posed  tOihave  foundered.  ng 

This  Lascar  reported,  that  their  float  had  steered  riglil 
before  the  wind,  until  they  came  to  a small  island  near  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  w'hen,  being  in  want  of  water,  they  went  or 
shore  to  procure  some.  The  barbarous  Malays,  natives  of  this|[ 
island,  now  attacked  these  poor  half- starved  defenceless  men.J 
and  most  inhumanly  murdered  them.  Portunately  this  pooil 
Lascar  escaped  the  cruel  fate  of  his  companions,  by  taking  re- [. 
fuge  in  the  woods,  and  having,  during  the  night-time,  sttle  aj 
canoe,  he  got  to  Rhio,  in  the  island  of  Bentang  (which  forms -j 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  straits)  where  he  met  ■with  this| 
vessel,  the  captain  of  which  kindly  took  him  in.  ji 

After  a long  stay  at  Malacca,  of  about  twenty  days,  tht  M 
Bombay  fleet  came  from  China.  Captain  Robertson  procured  a|ii 
passage  to  Bombay  for  himself,  but  refused  to  take  our  authoif! 
(Mr.  Page)  with  him,  alleging  that  the  vessels  were  too  mucl)|! 
crowded  already.  Mr.  Page  was,  however,  determined  to  get| 
to  Bombay  by  this  fleet  if  possible,  in  order  to  answer  anylr' 
question  which  the  underwriters  might  have  put  to  him;  and  i 
at  length,  in  spite  of  Captain  Robertson,  got  a passage  oij  ei 
board  the  Minerva,  Captain  Pope,  from  whom  he  received  the  ij 
kindest  attention.  Captain  Pope  supplied  him  linen  and  ever}|  ei 
thing  else  which  he  stood  in  need  ofl  They  stopped  at  Pe- 
nang, which  is  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  to  take  in  ■water,  and; 
thence  proceeded  for  Bombay.  ' 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  crew  which  was  on  board  tk 
Pauny,  and  the  j)articulars  of  their  fate. 

On  leaving  Bombay,  her  crew  consisted  of  64  | 

On  their  passage,  they  took  on  board  at  Malacca,  &c.  6 ' 
And  the  Cliinese  hostage  at  the  island  of  Hainan  1 

In  all  71  f 

Of  these  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  mast  (in  the 

typhon)  1 I 

Died  at  sea,  on  their  passage  to  China  5 | 

Ditto  on  the  rocks  (by  the  efilu-via  of  the  cotton)  ...  4 

Poisoned  himself  (in  the  Lascar’s  boat) 

Murdered  by  the  Malays 

Died  of  the  scurvy 

Washed  overboard  and  drowned 

Dead 

The  chief  mate  and  his  servant  went  on  shore  at 

Hainan,  accompanied  by  four  men 

Run  away  with  the  long-boat,  at  the  same  place...... 

IVOssing 

Portuguese  taken  on  board  the  American 

Arrived  at  Malacca  

Ditto,  ditto  (from  the  Lascar’s  float) 

Preserved  Rom  the  wreck 


1 

22 

2 

1 

—36 

6 

4 

—10 

4 

20 

1 

—25 

71 
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THE  HEROINE  OF  THE  liUON/ 

By  Mary  JjEjma>t  Gillies. 

r was  a briglit  spring  morning  when  the  signal  at  Mount 
Ison  announced  a ship  in  sight,  and  immediately  the  yel- 
flag  was  hoisted  at  ^Mulgrave  Battery,  and  proclaimed 
welcome  news  to  the  inha,bitants  of  Hobart  Town. 
Dse  of  Loudon,  that  emporium  in  which  culminate  all  the 
at  interests  of  existence,  could  but  poorly  imagine  the 
ations  excited  bj'^  the  event.  Expectation  w’^as  on  tiptoe  ; 
vessel  might  be  from  Sydney,  from  India,  above  ail,  it 
rht  be  from  England.  At  the  i>eriod  of  my  story  all 
:e  exiles.  Natives,  save  the  dark  race  wdiich  is  fast  dis- 
earing  before  the  white  man,  there  were  none.  All  I 
eat  were  exiles,  but  all  were  not  pancU  exiles.  The  exiles 
.vhoni  I allude  were  those  settlers  whom  step-dame  for- 
e had  driven  from  their  father-land,  or  whom  the  hope  of 
ning  her  favour  had  allured  from  it.  All  these  had  left 
ir  loves  and  dearest  interests  behind  them,  and  all  their 
ams  and  wishes  v/ere  directed  to  the  fairlields  and  bright 
sides  of  their  childhood.  It  is  now  far  otherwise.  Van 
man’s  Land,  like  other  lauds,  lias  grown  national,  with 
usual  exclusive  prejudices  and  partialities.  Beautiful 
8 and  gallant  youths,  born  in  its  sweet  val  leys,  have  ripened 
I womanhood  and  manhood,  have  become  surrounded  by 
)ung  progeny,  and  they  love  the  land  of  their  own,  and 
r children’s  birth,  in  a iiiauner  impossible  to  their 
ers,  to  whom  it  was  but  the  land  of  adoption. 

the  approaching  bark  -was  anticipated  by  many  a 
ting  heart  in  Hobart  Town  and  its  vicinity,  what  were 
feelin/s  of  tliose  on  board  theDaj’t,  the  gallant  ship  that 
now  been  nearly  five  montlis  from  England.  It  carried 
iscellanoons  assemblage  of  passengers,  and  bad  touched 
'ork  to  take  in  some  women  and  children  who  were  going 
oiu  their  husbands  and  fathers  in  tlie  colony.  In  ail 
freight  of  humanity  there  were  two  women  singularly 
arkable, — the  one,  Dora  Callaii,  for  beauty  ; the  other, 
Iget  Ryan,  for  an  extreme  ugliness,  which  would  have 
1 repulsive,  had  it  not  been  redeemed  by  honesty,  sim- 
.ty,  and  good  nature.  She  bad  an  infant  of  a few  weeks 
to  which  she  w'as  a tender,  watchful  mother  ; but  it  did 
engross  her  genial  heart.  She  had  a kind  word  for 
•y  one,  and  a helping  hand  for  all  wlio  needed  her  aid : 
sick  found  her  ready  to  forego  her  rest  to  soothe  his 
jrings,  and  the  sorrowing  nevei  called  upon  her  sym- 
.y  in  vain  ; and  it  was  soon  the  feeling  of  all  on  board 
3ek  Bridget  Ryan  under  any  emergency  of  annoyance  or 
;ess.  But  above  all,  she  became  to  Dora  Callan  the 
’ stay  and  prop  other  existence:  the  young  creature  had 
e on  board  in  bad  health,  and  with  a prospect  of  be- 
ing a mother,  a prospect  reali;^ed  before  they  were  many 
ks  at  sea.  In  her  hour  of  trial  who  was  beside  her  ? 
Iget  Ryan.  When  the  new-born  made  its  feeble  appeal 
ts  feeble  mother,  who  took  it  to  a cherishing  breast  ? 
get  Ryan.  Amid  all  lier  own  and  her  infant’s  wants, 
found  the  means  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  young 
ler  and  her  nursling  ; amid  all  the  claims  upon  her  time 
toil  she  found  hours  to  devote  to  them. 

Bridget  Ryan,”  said  Dora,  ‘‘  I shall  never  see  the  far  land 
re  seeking,  and  one  is  -waiting  me  there  to  whom  it  will  be 
e sorrows  Here  is  his  last  letter,  whicii  I have  read  every 
L after  my  prayers,  and  every  morning  as  soon  as  it  ivas 
. He  "wiil  ’oc  on  the  watch  for  our  ship,  and  among  the 
on  board.’ 

Heaven  speed  him,  my  woman!”  exelaimed  the  cheerful 
get,  “ and  wont  he  be  proud  of  the  gift  you  liave  for 
she  added,  lookmg  at  the  sleeping  child ; “ oh ! sure  and 
I must  be  at  the  merry  meeting!” 
vVho  has  such  right,  Bridget''  But  it  will  never  be.” 

Tush,  woman  dear,  tush!  Don’t  talk  suc’u  nonsense,  child, 
the  wakeneas  that  has  come  over  you.  Wait  awhile,  and  a 
e christening  we’ll  have  when  we  ai*e  once  on  shore.” 
le  young  mother  bowed  her  beautiful  lace  upon  her  pillow, 
.he  heaving  of  her  breast  revealed  the  emotion  that  con- 
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ivulsed  her.  After  an  effort  at  composure,  she  raised  herself  in 
the  bed,  and  flung  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  her  friend. 

“ Oh,  on  this  wide,  wide  sea,  -where  I thought  to  find  only 
danger  and  sorrow,  I liave  found  a friend  like  unto  the  mother 
I have  left.  You  will  have  her  blessing,  Bridget,  and  hia.  Oh, 
that  I might  live  to  tell  him  all  I owe  you!” 

Now,  Dora  dear,  if  you  go  on  after  this  manner,”  said 
Bridget,  struggling  with  emotion,  and  gently  trying  to  disen- 
gage herself,  “what  will  I do!  Sure  I shall  be  fit  for  nothing 
this  blessed  day — and  the  babes,  too — why  we  are  changing 
places  with  them,  and  crying  as  if  they  could  not  do  it  much 
better  than  we.  Take  heart,  woman  dear,  the  boy  will  need  all 
your  care.” 

“ All  your’s,  Bridget,  all  your’s.  Oh  ! tell  me  you  will 
never  forsake  him.  I know  it,  1 feel  it,  he  will  soon  be  alone 
with  you — have  only  you.  Oh  ! let  him  creep  to  your  heart 
when  the  salt  sea  covers  his  mother.  Nay,  Bridget,  you  shall 
not  unclasp  my  hands  until  I have  3'our  promise  : say  that 
in  danger,  in  distress,  in  sickness,  he  shall  be  to  you  as  your 
own.” 

“ Mother  of  God,  be  my  witness  !”  fervently  ejaculated 
Bridget.  “ He  shall  have  half  my  heart,  half  my  strength. 
When  I forego  my  hold  of  him,  sorrow  be  my  portion.  But 
3'ou  will  live,  Dora  Callan,  and  my  child  may  call  you  mother 
by  manes  of  this  boy  of  ours  ; for  now  he  is  mine,  you  see,  and 
I mane  to  dispose  of  him.” 

A faint  smile  pla^^ed  upon  the  lips  of  the  sinking  girl  in 
answer  to  this  sportive  sally,  and  then  closing  her  eyes,  she 
folded  her  hands  upon  her  breast  in  silent  prayer.  The  pro- 
phetic spirit  in  which  the  young  creature  had  spoken  was  soon 
apparent.  A rapid  change  passed  over  the  fair  face  ; the  power 
of  utterance  suddenly  failed ; but  while  life  lingered  her  grate- 
ful and  beseeching  eyes  were  raised  to  the  face  of  Bridget,  at 
whose  breast  the  creature  so  soon  to  be  orphaned  nestled  in 
comfort. 

The  next  night  a white  hammock  ivas  lowered  into  the  sea 
I beneath  the  solemn  starlight.  The  passengers  and  crew  stood 
( round  whilst  the  captain  read  the  funeral  service  ; his  voice 
! often  faltered,  and  at  intervals  a deep  sob  was  heard  ; it  burst 
j from  the  bosom,  of  Bridget  Ryan,  who,  with  both  children 
! clasped  in  her  arms,  kneeled  upon  the  deck.  When  the  solemn 
■ ceremony  was  over,  and  the  fair  form  of  Dora  had  sunk  many 
fathoms  to  its  deep  and  silent  grave,  a low  wail  of  excessive 
anguish  broke  from  the  lips  of  Bridget. 

“ Dora  Callan  I Dora  Callan  !”  she  at  length  uttered,  with  a 
deej)  fervenc}’  of  tone  Avhich  was  in  itself  eloquence.  “ Why 
have  you  gone  from  me — from  me  whose  heart  loved  you  like 
its  life  ? But  who  may  keep  what  the  Great  Maker  wants  ? 
Bright  be  your  place  among  the  angels — welcome  be  your  fair- 
face  where  all  is  beautiful ! Ocli  ! shall  I ever  forget  how 
sweet  you  ivere,  how  kind,  how  loving.  When  you  wake  from 
your  great  winding  sheet,  Dora  mine,  may  we  who  mourn  you 
now,  meet  you  rejoicing.” 

Then  her  voice  sunk  till  its  murmurs  became  inaudible  ; while 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro  on  the  deck,  she  cowered’over  the  chil- 
dren and  bathed  them  with  her  tears.  Impressed  by  the  scene,  all 
stood  in  deep  silence,  watching  the  subsiding  struggles  of  her 
grief.  ^Vlmost  unmarked,  a change  of  weather  had  graduall}^ 
come  on,  and  a more  than  common  activity  on  board  declared 
that  some  exigency  was  approaching.  Low  -w^inds  seemed  from 
afar  gathering  the  clouds  that  soon  overspread  the  sky,  till  the 
hollow  dismal  wailings  became  long  howls,  and  hoarse  shrieks, 
and  the  darkness  grew  into  blackest  night.  Oh,  for  the  pen 
of  Cooper  to  portray  the  storm  which  broke  above  the  devoted 
ship,  while  it  reeled  and  staggered  amid  the  rage  of  contending 
^dnds  and  boiling  seas.  The  captain  and  crew  did  their  dut\- 
firmly.  Perhaps  there  is  no  energy,  no  courage,  equal  to  that 
of  the  English  sailor  ; no  sense  of  duty  so  high,  so  perfectly, 
so  nobly  fulfilled.  Vain  were  all  tlieir  eflbrts  ; the  sea  surged 
above  the  yai'ds,  sweeping  down  on  the  doomed  bark,  which 
would  bravely  rise  again  and  again  above  the  briny  deluge. 
Desperately  she  ploughed  her  wild  ivay,  till  at  midnight  she 
became  a total  wreck  on  one  of  the  small  islands  in  D’Entre- 
castreaux’s  channel. 

The  morning  broke  at  length*  but  it  came  rather  to  reveal, 
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than  to  relieve  their  distress.  When  the  vessel  struck,  a 
shriek  compounded  of  many  wild  voices  pierced  the  thick 
darkness  ; the  masts  went  by  the  board,  a rushing  sea  swept 
the  deck,  carrying  many  despairing  wretches  into  the  en- 
gul piling  waters;  but  with  the  grey  drear  light  of  morning 
came  a lull.  The  captain,  who  still  survived  with  some  few 
of  the  passengers  and  crew,  felt  deep  anxiety  for  the  fate  of 
Bridget,  and  was  seeking  her,  inquiring  for  her,  when  she  crept 
forth  with  the  two  children  in  her  arms.  “ The  bravest 
heart  on  board  by  heavens!”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  beheld 
her.  “ Hope  on,”  he  continued,  springing  forward,  “ we  are 
descried  ; there  are  boats  making  towards  us.”  At  these 
words  Bridget  started  to  her  feet,  just  as  a tremendous  wave 
Struck  the  ship,  and,  sweeping  the  deck,  carried  her  and  the 
children  overboard.  Much  is  said  of  human  selfishness  in 
the  emergencies  of  great  danger,  and  much  is  of  course  exhi- 
bited, but  so  powerfully  had  Bridget’s  example  and  beaut  ’ 
of  character  impressed  her  fellow  sufferers,  that  the  most 
vital  interest  was  felt  in  her  fate,  and  at  this  catastrophe, 
many  cried  aloud,  “Save  her!  save  her!”  while  at  the 
moment  hopless  of  saving  themselves.  The  boats  which  had 
put  off  from  Brune  Island,  redoubled  their  efforts.  Bridget 
succeeded  in  grasping  a fragment  of  timber,  and  thus  kept 
herself  afloat ; the  heavy  rain,  which  had  been  some  time 
falling,  increasing,  refreshed  her,  and  the  sea  subsided,  as  if 
calmed  by  the  tears  of  heaven ; the  cheering  voices  of  the 
approaching  men  kept  alive  the  pulses  of  her  heart,  and  at 
last  Bridget  and  the  children  were  rescued,  the  little  helpless 
creatures,  wonderful  to  relate,  alive.  This,  however,  she 
scarcely  was  herself ; yet  amid,  what  were  apparently  the 
pangs  of  death,  her  sense  of  duty  was  still  paramount. 
Carried  on  shore,  soothing  voices  and  succouring  hands  were 
soon  around  her,  but  she  made  a feeble  effort  to  retain 
the  children,  while  she  exclaimed  with  what  strength  re- 
mained to  her — “ Michael  Callan.”  The  name  was  repeated 
aloud  by  those  who  marked  her  anxiety  ; and  immediately  a 
young  man  who  had  helped  to  man  the  boat  that  saved  her, 
pressed  eagerly  forward.  “Here  I am,”  he  cried,  “what 
would  you  with  Michael  Callan  ?”  He  was  directed  to  the 
dying  woman,  he  knelt  down  beside  her.  Bridget  opened 
her  eyes,  which  a moment  before  had  been  closing  in  the  last 
exhaustion  and  faintness,  “ Are  you  he  ?”  she  asked.  “ I am, 
Michael  Callan.”  “ Now  the  father  of  mercy  and  all  his 
saints  be  praised,”  she  faintly  ejaculated.  “Michael  Callan, 
here  is  your  child—DoRA’s  Child!”  and  with  these  words 
her  long  sustained  energies  forsook  her,  and  she  sunk  insen- 
sible into  the  arms  of  the  people  near  her. 

The  story  soon  spread  through  the  colony,  and  by  the  time 
Bridget  was  restored  to  health  and  strength,  she  found  her- 
self possessed  of  a little  fortune.  All  who,  like  herself,  had 
survived  the  wreck,  bore  testimony  to  her  Christian  charity 
and  heroism,  and  from  every  quarter  of  the  island  subscrip- 
tions in  her  behalf  poured  in.  Her  home  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  Huon  ; thither  every  year  ISIichael  Callan  and  his  boy 
make  a pilgrimage  to  the  fond  friend  of  Dora,  and  the  faithful 
preserver  of  her  child. 


ANECDOTE. 

The  Britannia  East  Indiaman,  when  sailing  to  the  Brazils, 
v/ith  the  expedition  to  the  Cape,  in  18§6,  having  on  board  a 
large  sum  of  specie,  suddenly  struck  on  a sunken  rock,  then 
got  off,  and  immediately  went  down.  The  narrator  tells  the 
following  highly  characteristic  anecdote  of  a British  Sailor: 
“ one  poor  fellow  refused  to  quit  the  ship,  saying  he  had  |lived 
poor,  and  he  would  be  d — d if  he  would  not  die  rich!  He  went 
below,  where  the  dollars  were  stowed,  filled  his  shirt  bosom, 
and  came  upon  the  deck,  shouting  huzza!  till  the  ship  was 
nearly  under  water.  He  then  took  off  his  hat,  gave  three 
cheers,  and  went  down  with  her.” 


DREADFUL  ADVENTURE  AT  SEA. 


The  Magpie,  a small  schooner,  under  the  command  o:  ’ 
Lieutenant  Smith,  an  active,  intelligent  officer,  was  orderec 
to  cruise  between  the  Colorados,  a shoal  at  the  western  ex  ' 


tremity  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  the  Havannah,  in  order  t( 


intercept  a piratical  vessel,  which  had  committed  innumera  f 
ble  depredations  both  on  shore  and  at  sea.  and  which  everj^ 
trader  had  seen,  but  none  could  accurately  describe.  It  wafi,*- 
a service  of  the  utmost  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  existanct 
of  this  vessel  rendered  higher  insurances  requisite  ; the  nierjf^ 
chant- vessels  dared  not  sail  without  a convoy,  and  the  men-*" 
of-war  were  otherwise  in  great  request  in  every  part  of?" 
Columbia  and  Mexico,  to  protect  the  merchant  from  the®' 
rapacity  of  the  different  governments,  or  the  constant  revo-"’- 
lutions  which  threw  the  weak  entirely  on  the  power  of  the’- 
strongest,  without  a chance  of  assistance.  The  Magpie  pro- ; 
ceeded  to  her  destination,  and  there  remained,  in  hopes  ol 
capturing  the  marauder.  It  was  one  evening  when  the  sea- 
breeze  had  lulled,  and  the  calm  in  being  which  occurs  before! 
the  land-breeze  commences,  that  the  schooner  lay  upon  tlA 
silent  waters  without  a motion,  with  her  head  towards  the 
shore,  and  about  eight  miles  distant  from  the  Colorades. 
Smith,  who  had  swept  the  horizon  with  his  glass  from  the 
mast-head  of  his  charge,  until  the  twilight  had  died  into 
darkness,  was  in  his  cabin,  the  mate  on  deck,  the  crew  talking 
over  past  scenes  and  occurrences,  everything  apparently  in 
the  most  perfect  security,  when  an  event  occurred,  which  I 
well  know  I cannot  paint  in  the  glowing  colours  the  heart-: 
rending  tale  deserves.  It  is  requisite  here  to  mention,  that 
the  schooner  had  her  fore- top-sail  set,  the  yard  being  braced 
for  the  starboard  tack  : the  fore-sail  was  in  the  brails,  and  | 
the  jib  and  boom  main-sail,  the  latter  with  the  tack  triced  | 
up,  hanging  up  and  down  in  the  calm.  On  the  larboard  bow, . 
a small  black  cloud  had  hung  over  the  land  ; and  in  tropical 
climates,  almost  invariably,  the  clouds  setting  on  the  hills  is 
the  sign  of  the  land-breeze  being  about  to  commence.  ' 

Perhaps  many  of  my  readers  have  not  been  in  these  cli- 
mates, where  the  blessings  of  the  cool  night-breeze  must  be 


felt  to  be  appreciated;  generally  speaking,  the  land-wind  I 
comes  on  in  light  flaws,  until  it  settles  into  its  strengjth,  | 


which  is  rarely  sufficient  to  drive  a frigate  at  the  rate  of  five 
knots  an  hour.  No  one  can  guess  with  what  impatience  the 
navigator,  w’ho  has  been  beating  all  day  against  the  sea- 
breeze  and  current,  awaits  the  arrival  of  his  fair  wind,  and 
cooling  breeze,  which  is  to  give  him  renewed  existence  by 
its  bracing  qualities,  and  to  forward  him  towards  his  port. 

It  is  a blessing  eagerly  sought  after,  and  heartily  welcome 
when  it  comes.  The  cloud,  which  at  first  seemed  only  of 
small  dimensions,  gradually  increased  ; and  the  moon,  which 
was  shining  brightly  just  over  the  vapour,  perhaps  made 
it  appear  darker  than  it  really  was.  The  mate  looked  at  the 
gathering  blackness  without  apprehension,  although  some 
foreboding  of  approaching  mischief  seemed  to  render  him 
unquiet  and  uneasy.  “ Mr.  Smith,”  said  the  mate,  looking 
down  the  hatchway,  “ I think  the  land-breeze  is  coming  oft 
rather  strong,  sir";  the  clouds  look  very  black.”  “Very 
well,”  replied  Smith ; “keep  a sharp  look-out.  I shall  be  on 
deck  myself  in  a moment.”  ^ 

It  is  proper  for  the  historian  of  all  misfortunes^  to  show^ 
how,  by  cautious  attention,  such  misfortunes  might  have 
been  guarded  against.  "When  the  mate  observed  the  in- 
creasing blackness  and  density  of  the  cloud,  he  ought  to 
have  braced  the  fore-yard  round,  and  thus  to  have  prevented 
the  schooner  being  taken  aback  ; for  there  are  no  vessels  so 
ticklish  (as  we  call  it)  as  schooners,  and  no  yards  so  diffi- 
cult to  manage  in  a squall,  as  the  long  overgrown  ypd  for  a 
schooner’s  fore-topsail,  or  square-sail.  Had  this  slight 
manoeuvre  been  executed,  the  horrible  consequences  which 
ensued  might  have  been  obviated ; at  any  rate,  the  men 
ought  to  have  been  kept  in  readiness,  the  fore-topsail  should 
have  been  furled,  or  lowered,  and  preparations  to  meet  any 
circumstances  ought  to  have  been  made. 

It  is  a singular  fact,  that  the  crew,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  relating  all  kinds  of  wonderful  events,  about  five  minutes 
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1 'ore  the  catastrophe  occurred  became  awfully  silent ; not 
I rord  escaped  them  ; there  seemed  a preparatory  stillness 
I death  itself,  or  a respectful  fear  at  its  reproach.  A squall 
1 tviod,  which  must  have  been  fearfully  strong,  seemed  to 
I *st  from  the  cloud  alongside  the  schooner:  it  reached  her 
1 ore  the  mate  could  call  the  watch  iuto  activity.  The 
I sel  was  taken  aback  j and  ]\Ir.  Smith,  as  he  put  his  foot 
I m the  last  step  of  the  ladder,  found  his  schooner  upset, 
I scarcely  had  he  time  to  reach  the  deck,  before  she  sunk, 
j ise  no  more. 

i 'he  crew,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty-four,  happened 
dly  to  be  on  deck,  with  the  exception  of  two,  who  were 
wned  in  the  schooner ; and  in  one  minute  they  found 
nselves  struggling  in  the  water — their  home,  their  ship, 
, some  of  their  companions,  lost  for  ever.  The  wild  cry 
assistance  from  some,  of  surprise  from  others,  and  fear 
a all,  seemed  to  drown  the  wind  ; for,  as  if  sent  by  Pro- 


vidence to  effect  this  single  event,  no  sooner  had  the  schooner 
sunk  than  the  wind  entirely  ceased,  a calm  came  on,  and 
the  bright  rays  of  the  moon  fell  upon  the  wet  faces  of  the 
struggling  crew. 

Most  fortunately,  as  some  would  think,  but  in  reality  most 
painfully  unfortunate  from  what  followed — the  boat  on  the 
booms  of  the  schooner  floated  clear  of  the  sinking  vessel,  and 
seemed  prepared  for  their  salvation  ; the  fore-yard-arm  had 
somehow  got  fixed  on  the  gunwale ; and  as  the  schooner 
sunk,  it  naturally  heeled  the  boat,  until  she  was  nearly  upset 
and  half  full  of  water,  when  the  yard  got  disentangled,  the 
schooner  sunk,  and  the  boat  floated.  The  only  ark  of  their 
safety  was  amply  large  enough  to  have  saved  the  twenty- 
two  men,  who  instantly  swam  to  her  ; and  such  was  the  im- 
petuosity occasioned  by  their  fright,  that  prudence  was 
overlooked : and  in  the  hurried  exertion  of  eight  or  ten 
endeavouring  to  scramble  in,  all  on  one  side,  the  half-filled 
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leeled  below  her  gunv.'ale  m the  water,  and  rolled  over 
ver  ; some  got  across  her  keel — the  others  held  on  by 
and  all  were  saved  from  drowning. 

Smith,  who  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  most  consum- 
command  and  coolness,  began  to  reason  with  his  crew  on 
upossibility  of  their  being  saved,  if  they  continued  in 
present  position  ; for  those  who  were  on  the  keel  would 
y roll  off,  and  exertion  and  fatigue  would  soon  force 
liers  to  relinquish  their  holds,  or  urge  them  to  endeavour 
ly  to  dislodge  the  possessors  from  their  quiet  seats, 
inted  out  the  necessity  of  righting  the  boat,  of  allowing 
-wo  men  to  get  in  her  and  bale  her  out,  whilst  the 
I,  supported  by  the  gunwales,  which  they  kept  upright, 
remain  in  the  water  until  the  boat  was  in  such  a con- 
as  to  receive  two  more  ; and  thus  by  degrees  to  ship 
Uole  crew  in  security.  Even  in  this  moment  of  peril, 

jsciplme  of  the  navy  assumed  its  command,  At  tlie 
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order  from  the  lieutenant  for  the  men  on  the  keel  to  relin- 
quish their  position,  they  instantly  obeyed,  the  boat  was 
turned  over,  and  once  more  the  expedient  was  tried — but 
quite  in  vain  : for  no  sooner  had  the  two  men  begun  to  bale 
with  a couple  of  hats,  and  the  safety  of  the  crew  to  appear 
within  the  bounds  of  probability,  than  one  man  declared  he 
saw  the  fin  of  a shark.  No  language  can  convey  the  panic 
which  seized  the  struggling  seamen ; a shark  is  at  all  times 
an  object  of  horror  to  a sailor  ; and  those  who  have  seen  the 
destructive  jaws  of  these  voracious  fish,  and  their  immense 
and  almost  incredible  power — their  love  of  blood,  and  their 
bold  daring  to  obtain  it — alone  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
sensations  produced  to  a swimmer  by  the  cry  of  “ A shark  ! 
a shark !” 

Every  man  now  struggled  to  obtain  a moment’s  safety.  W ell 
they  knew  that  one  drop  of  blood  would  have  been  scented  by 
the  eyerlastihg  pilot-fish,  thejackalls  of  the  shark;  an<i 
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their  destruction  was  inevitable,  if  one  only  of  these  monsters 
should  discover  the  rich  repast,  or  be  led  to  its  food  by  the  little 
rapid  hunter  of  its  prey.  All  discipline  was  now  unavailing; 
the  boat  again  turned  keel  up ; one  man  only  gained  his  seen-  ! 
rity,  to  be  pushed  from  it  hy  others ; and  thus  their  strength 
began  to  fail  from  long*continued  exertion.  As,  hoivever,  the 
enemy  so  much  dreaded  did  not  make  its  appearance.  Smith  once 
more  urged  them  to  endeavour  to  save  themselves  by  the  only 
means  left,  that  of  the  boat;  but  as  he  knew  that  he  would  only 
increase  their  alarm  by  endeavouring  to  persuade  them  sharks 
did  not  abound  in  those  parts,  he  used  the  wisest  plan  of  de- 
siring those  who  held  on  by  the  gunwale,  to  keep  splashing  in 
tlie  water  with  their  legs,  in  order  to  frighten  the  monsters  at 
which  they  ivere  so  alarmed.  Once  more  had  hope  begun  to 
dawn ; the  boat  was  clear  to  her  thwarts,  and  four  men  were  in 
lier,  hard  at  work:  a little  forbearance,  and  they  were  safe.  At 
this  moment,  when  those  in  the  water  urged  their  messmates  in 
the  boat  to  keep  baling  with  unremitted  exertion,  a noise  ivas 
heard  close  to  them,  and  about  fifteen  sharks  came  right  in 
amongst  them.  The  panic  was  ten  times  more  dreadful  than 
before;  the  boat  again  was  upset  by  the  simultaneous  endea- 
vour to  escape  the  danger;  and  the  twenty-two  sailors  were 
again  devoted  to  destruction.  At  first  the  sharks  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  seize  their  prey,  but  swam  in  amongst  the  men, 
playing  in  the  water,  sometimes  leaping  about  and  rubbing 
against  their  victims,  this  was  of  short  duration — a loud  shriek 
from  one  of  the  men  announced  his  sudden  pain : a shark  had 
seized  him  by  the  leg,  and  severed  it  entirely  from  the  body. 
No  sooner  had  the  blood  been  tasted,  than  the  long-dreaded 
attack  took  place;  another  and  another  shriek  proclaimed  the 
loss  of  limbs ; some  were  tom  from  the  boat.,  to  which  they 
vainly  endeavoured  to  cling — some,  it  was  supposed,  sunk  from 
fear  alone — all  were  in  dreadful  peril.  !Mr.  Smith,  even  now, 
when  of  all  deaths  the  most  horrible  seemed  to  await  him,  gave 
his  orders  with  clearness  and  coolness;  and,  to  the  everlasting 
honour  of  the  poor  departed  crew  be  it  known,  they  were 
obeyed;  again  the  boat  was  righted,  and  again  two  men  were 
in  her. 

Incredible  as  it  ma}’^  appear,  still,  however,  it  is  true,  that 
tlie  voice  of  the  officer  was  heard  amidst  the  danger;  and  the 
survivors  actually,  as  before,  clung  to  the  gunwale,  and  kept 
the  boat  upright.  IVIi*.  Smith  himself,  held  by  the  stern,  and 
cheered  and  applauded  his  men.  The  sharks  had  tasted  the 
blood,  and  were  not  driven  from  their  feast;  in  one  short  mo- 
ment, when  Mr.  Smith  ceased  splasliing,  as  he  looked  into  the 
boat  to  watch  its  progress,  a shark  seized  both  his  legs,  and 
bit  them  olT  just  above  the  knees.  Human  nature  was  not 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  immense  pain  without  a groan;  but 
Smith  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  misfortune;  nature,  true  to 
herself,  resisted  the  endeavour,  and  the  groan  was  deep  and 
audible.  The  crew  had  long  respected  their  gallant  com- 
mander; they  knew  his  worth  and  his  courage;  on  hearing 
him  express  his  pain,  and  seeing  him  relinquish  his  hold  to 
sink,  two  of  the  men  grasx>ed  their  dying  officer,  and  placed 
him  in  the  stern  sheets. 

Even  now,  in  almost  insupportable  agony,  that  gallant  fel- 
low forgot  liis  OAvii  sufferings,  and  thought  only  on  rescuing 
the  remaining  few  from  the  untimely  grave  which  awaited  them ; 
he  told  them  agam  of  their  only  hope,  deplored  their  perilous 
state,  and  concluded  with  these  words : — “ If  any  of  you  sur- 
vive this  fatal  night,  and  return  to  Jamaica,  tell  the  admiral 
(Sir  Laurence  Halsted)  that  I was  in  search  of  the  pirate 
when  this  lamentable  occurrence  took  place;  tell  him  I hope  I 
have  always  done  my  duty,  and  that  I ” here  the  endea- 

vour of  some  of  the  men  to  get  into  the  boat,  gave  her  a heel 
on  one  side ; the  men  who  were  supporting  poof  Smith,  relin- 
quished him  for  a moment,  and  he  rolled  overboard,  and  was 
drowned.  His  last  bubbling  cry  was  soon  lost  amidst  the 
sliricks  of  his  former  companions — he  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
Could  he  have  been  saved,  his  life  would  have  been  irksome; 
and,  but  for  the  time  which  even  the  best  desire  to  make  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  and  errors  of  early  life— to  offer  their  con- 
trite prayers  to  the  throne  ofgraee— to  implore  that  salvation 
we  all  hope  for,  and  none  of  themselves  can  claim— he  had 
better  have  died  as  lie  did,  than  live  to  be  dependent  on  others; 


to  hear  the  peevish  complaint  of  his  attendants,  or  to  sigh  for 
pleasures  he  could  never  obtain.  With  him  died  every  hope, 
all  but  two  of  the  crew  gave  way  to  loud  execrations  and 
cursmgs.  Some,  who  had  not  been  seriously  injured  by  the 
monsters  of  the  deep,  endeavoured  to  get  upon  the  keel  of  the 
boat,  which  was  again  upset : but,  worn  out  with  excessive 
fatigue,  and  smarting  under  the  keen  pain,  they  gave  up  the 
chance  of  safety,  and  were  either  eaten  immediately  by  tliefl 
sharks,  or,  courting  death,  which  appeared  inevitable,  they  . 
threw  themselves  from  their  only  support,  and  were  drowned.  ' 

At  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  Magpie  was  upset;  it 
was  calculated  by  the  two  survivors,  that  their  companions  had 
aU  died  by  nine.  The  sharks  seemed  satisfied  for  the  moment;  ^ 
and  they  with  gallant  hearts  resolved  to  profit  by  the  precious  i 
time  in  order  to  save  themselves;  they  righted  the  boat,  and  ' 
one  getting  over  the  bows,  and  the  other  over  the  stern,  they  ; 
found  themselves,  although  nearly  exhausted,  yet  alive,  and  in* 
comparative  security;  they  began  the  work  of  baling,  and 
soon  lightened  the  boat  sufficiently  not  to  he  easily  upset,  when  | 
both  sat  down  to  rest.  The  return  of  the  sharks  was  the  sig-  > 
nal  for  their  return  to  labour.  The  voracious  monsters  en-  • 
deavoured  to  upset  the  boat : they  SAvam  by  its  side  in  seeming  I 
anxiety  for  their  prej’-;  but,  after  Avaiting  some  time,  they  se- 
parated— the  tAvo  rescued  seattien  found  themselves  free  from' 
their  insatiable  enemies. 

Tired  as  they  Avere,  they  continued  their  labour  until  the  j 
boat  Avas  nearly  dry,  AAdien  both  lay  doAvn  to  rest,  the  one  for-  d 
Avard,  and  the  other  aft;  so  completely  had  fear  operated  on  ; 
their  minds,  that  they  did  not  dare  even  to  move,  dreading  j 
that  an  incautious  step  might  again  haA'-e  capsized  the  boat.  ]| 
They  soon,  in  spite  of  the  horrors  they  had  witnessed,  fell  into  | 
a sound  sleep — and  day  had  dawned  before  they  aAvoke  to  hor=* 
rible  reflections,  and  apparently  Avorse  dangers.  The  sun  rds^ 
clear  and  unclouded,  the  cool  calm  of  the  night  Avas  folloATC^j 
by  the  sultry  calm  of  the  morning;  and  heat  and  hunger,  i 
thirst  and  fatigue,  seemed  to  settle  on  the  unfortunate  men,  res- 
cued by  Providence  and  their  OAvn  exertions  from  the  jaAA^s  of 
a horrible  death.  They  aAvoke  and  looked  at  each  other — the  i 
A'ery  gaze  of  despair  was  appalling;  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,|i 
no  object  could  be  discerned;  the  bright  haze  of  the  mornin^^ 
added  to  the  strong  refraxition  of  light;  one  smooth  inter- 1 
minable  plain,  one  endless  ocean,  one  cloudless  sky,  and  one  1 
burning  sun,  were  all  they  had  to  gaze  upon.  The  boat  lay  ! 
like  the  ark,  in  a Avorld  alone!  They  had  no  oar,  no  mast,  no' ! 
sail — nothing  but  the  bare  planks  and  themselves,  Avithout 
provisions  or  water,  food  or  raiment.  They  lay  upon  the  calm  ^ ‘ 
ocean,  hopeless,  friendless,  miserable.  It  Avas  a time  of  intense  ^ 
anxiety;  their  eyes  rested  upon  each  other  in  silent  pity,  not 
unmixed  with  fear.  Each  kneAv  the  dreadful  alternative  to  j, 
Avhicli  nature  would  urge  them.  The  cannibal  was  already  in  ' 
their  looks,  and  fearful  would  have  been  the  first  attack  on  ^ 
either  side,  for  they  were  both  brave  and  stout  men,  and  equals  1 
in  strength  and  courage.  “ ’Tis  a bad  business,  this,  Tom,”  ; 
said  the  man  on  the  bow;  “a  A'ery  bad  business,  indeed;  I ^ 
think  I am  sorry  I was  not  eaten  by  the  sharks,  Avith  the  rest  . 
of  the  poor  fellows,  and  then  I should  never  have  kiioAvn  the  | 
misery  of  this  moment.”  “ I have  been,”  replied  Jack,  “in  j 
many  a heavy  squall  before  now;  but  I never  felt  such  a gale  ^ 
as  this — no  hope,  Tom,  none ! Here  we  are,  doomed  to  die  of  ] ' 
thirst  and  hunger! — nothing  to  eat,  you  knoAV,  Tom,  nothing!” 

The  word  “ nothing”  was  repeated  by  Tom,  Avho  afterwards  ' 
continued  the  conversation; — “Well,  boy,  many’s  the  ship  that  I. 
passes  through  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  and  which  must  come  nearly  1 , 
Avithin  hail  of  us ; so  that  if  Ave,  or  one  of  us,  can  but  live  a little 
while — and  I da/'e  say  we  can  find  food  for  one — Avhy,  then,  you  ' 
know  the  whole  story  will  be  told,  and  that  will  be  something.”  ' 
“ Food  for  one!”  re-echoed  the  other,  and  advanced  a little  J 
towards  his  only  companion,  Avith  a look  of  savage  determina-  ^ 
tion.  Both  understood  the  allusion ; there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  they  could  have  outlived  the  day  without  resorting  to  the 
last  resource : but  they  stood  afraid  of  each  other.  Both  had  j 
knives,  for  sailors  always  carry  these  instruments  suspended  to  ^ 
then  necks  by  a strong  piece  of  white  line,  which  they  call  a i 
lanyard.  Although  not  driven  to  the  dreadful  alternative,  they  ^ 
anticipated  the  Avorst  results;  they  knew  they  could  not  both 
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g survive  the  awlul  situation  in  which  they  were  placed.  If 
ship  passed  them  witliin  four  aud-twenty  hours,  it  was  evi- 
it  that  one  must  have  been  murdered  to  save  the  other.  In 
times  ol'  tribulation  and  danger,  men  turn  their  thoughts  to 
d,  and  solicit  that  support  for  Avhich,  when  in  health  and 
urity,  they  had  omitted  to  pray.  Tliere  is  a delightful  calm 
ich  generally  comes  over  the  mind  of  the  most  hardened  after 
y have  been  induced  to  pray  for  support  and  forgiveness ; 
i few  there  are  who,  having  once  experienced  the  consola- 
as  of  religion,  totally  abandon  it  afterwards, 
n tlio  situation  in  which  the  two  men  were  placed,  they  had 
. even  the  comfort  of  employment,  for  they  had  nothing  to 
ploy  themselves  upon,  all  they  could  do,  was,  or  could  be 
le,  in  a second — namely,  when  the  sea-breeze  came,  to  place 
liwart  upright  with  a jacket  upon  it  in  the  bows  of  the  boat, 
i scud  before  the  wind ; in  which  case,  if  they  could  exist  four 
dve  days,  they  might  reach  tlie  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
xico.  The  man  abaft  fell  upon  his  knees,  and,  lifting  his 
sped  hands  to  heaven,  silently  began  his  prayer.  The  throb 
•eligion  reached  the  heart  of  his  companion,  who,  fearing  to 
)roach  too  near  the  only  human  being  he  was  likely  to  see 
lin,  knelt  down  on  the  fore  part  of  the  boat : and  thus,  in 
3ice,  they  prayed  for  support,  and  a happy  issue  out  of  all 
ir  afflictions. 

t was  now  about  half-past  six  in  the  morning,  the  sun  was 
.imiing  to  prove  its  burning  pow'er,  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as 
)oking-glass;  and,  saving  now  and  then  the  slight  cat’s-paw 
lir,  which  ruffled  the  face  of  the  water  for  a few  yards,  all 
i calm  and  hushed.  In  vain  they  strained  their  eyes — in 
n they  turned  from  side  to  side  to  escape  the  burning  rays 
;he  sun:  they  could  not  sleep,  for  now  anxiety  and  fear  kept 
h vigilant  and  on  their  guard;  they  dared  not  to  court  sleep, 
that  might  have  been  the  last  of  mortal  repose. 

)nce,  they  nearly  quarrelled,  but  fortunately  the  better 
lings  of  humanity  overcame  the  bitterness  of  despair.  The 
ainost  man  had  long  complained  of  thirst,  and  had  fre- 
mtly  dipped  his  hand  into  the  water,  and  sucked  the  fluid: 
j was  hastily  done,  for  all  the  horrors  of  the  night  were 
I before  them,  and  not  unfrequently  the  sharp  fin  of  a 
rk  was  seen  not  very  far  from  the  boat.  In  the  midst  of 
excruciating  torments  of  thirst,  heightened  by  the  salt- 
ier, and  the  irritable  temper  of  the  bowman,  as  he  stamped 
impatient  foot  against  the  bottom  boards,  and  tore  his 
r with  unfeeling  indifference,  he  suddenly  stopped  the  ex- 
ssion  of  his  rage,  and  call  out — “ By  G — d,  there  is  a sail ! ” 

3 extravagance  of  joy  was  now  equal  to  the  former 
pair  ; they  jumped  into  each  other’s  arms — they  laughed 
I cried  together.  It  was  a sail,  a brig  which  had  a light 
eze  aloft,  and  was  steering  exactly  in  their  direction, 
cry  means  of  making  a signal  was  resorted  to:  one  stood 
»n  the  thwart  and  flung  his  jacket  in  the  air ; whilst  the 
er,  although  the  stranger  was  miles  distant,  endeavoured 
hail  her.  Sometimes  they  hailed  together,  in  order  to 
duce  a louder  sound,  and  occasionally  both  stood  up  to 
ke  some  signal.  Their  eyes  were  never  off  the  brig  : they 
ught  no  longer  of  the  burning  sun,  or  of  hunger,  or  of 
•St;  deliverance  was  at  hand,  at  least  so  they  flattered 
mselves,  and  no  time  of  greatest  joy  could  have  beat  the 
itement  and  gratification  of  that  moment.  Whilst  they 
d watching  in  silence  the  approach  of  the  brig,  which 
vly  made  her  way  through  the  water — and  at  the  very 
ant  that  they  were  assuring  each  other  that  they  were 
1,  and  that  the  vessel  was  purposely  steered  on  the  course 
was  keeping  to  reach  them,— the  vvhole  fabric  of  hope 
. destroyed  in  a second  ; the  brig  kept  away  about  three 
its,  and  began  to  make  more  sail.  Then  was  it  an  awful 
neat : their  countenances  saddened  as  they  looked  at  each 
sr ; for  in  vain  they  hailed — in  vain  they  threw  their 
cets  in  the  air— it  was  evident  they  had  never  been  seen, 
that  the  brig  was  steering  her  proper  course.  Both  now 
mpted  to  break  adrift  one  of  the  fi.xed  thwarts  : the  loose 
s had  been  lost  during  the  night;  and  although,  as  all  may 
3y,  every  muscle  was  exerted,  and  all  the  strength  nature 
given  them  pushed  to  its  utmost,  yet  were  they  insufli- 
it  in  power  to  succeed.  Their  object  was  to  use  two  of 


these  thwarts  as  paddles,  and  to  edge  down  at  an  angle  from 
I the  course  of  the  brig ; so  that  they  would,  if  they  did  not 
j reach  her,  at  any  rate  pass  so  near,  as  to  be  certain  of  being 
seen.  This  last  was  a sad  disappointment ; hut,  sailor-like, 
they  would  not  despair  while  hope  was  in  sight:  they  endea- 
voured, by  heeling  the  boat  on  one  side,  to  propel  her  by 
their  hands  : but  they  were  soon  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  attempt;  for,  independently  of  the 
impossibilitj'^  of  success  in  such  an  undertaking,  they  lost  the 
I better  opportunity  of  being  seen  from  the  vessel.  It  was  after 
a long  deep  sigh  from  the  man  in  the  stern  sheets,  and  after 
wiping  away  a stream  of  tears  as  he  looked  at  the  vessel,  then 
about  two  miles  and  a half  distant,  that  he  broke  into  a loud 
lamentation  on  the  utter  hopelessness  of  their  condition  if 
they  were  not  seen.  In  vain  they  declared  that  the  brig  had 
purposely  altered  her  course  to  avoid  them — in  vain  they 
pointed  to  a man  going  aloft,  whom  they  could  distinctly  sec 
—and  iu  vain  they  waved  their  jackets,  and  assisted  the  sig- 
nal with  speech.  The  time  was  slipping  away,  and  if  once 
they  got  abaft  the  beam  of  the  brig,  every  second  would  les- 
sen the  chance  of  being  seen  ; besides,  the  sea-breeze  might 
come  down,  and  then  she  would  be  far  away,  and  beyond  all 
hope  in  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Now  was  it  that  the  man  who 
had  been  so  loudly  lamenting  his  fate,  seemed  suddenly  in- 
spired with  fresh  hope  and  courage  ; he  looked  attentively 
at  the  brig,  then  at  his  companion,  and  said — “ By  Heaven, 
I’ll  do  it,  or  we  are  lost !”  “ Do  what  ?”  said  his  shipmate. 

Though,”  said  the  first  man,  “ it  is  no  trifle  to  do,  after 
what  we  have  seen  and  known ; yet  I will  try,  for  if  she 
passes  us,  what  can  we  do  ? I tell  you.  Jack,  I'll  swim  to  her ; 
if  I get  safe  to  her,  you  are  safe  ; if  not,  why  I shall  die  with- 
out adding  murder  to  my  crimes.”  “ What!  jump  over- 
board, and  leave  me  all  alone !”  replied  his  companion . 
“ look,  look  at  that  shark,  which  has  followed  us  all  night — 
why,  it  is  only  waiting  for  you  to  get  into  the  water  to  swal 
low  you,  as  it  did  perhaps  half  of  our  messmates  : no,  no — 
wait,  do  wait,  perhaps  another  vessel  may  come  : besides,  I 
can’t  swim  half  the  distance,  and  I should  be  afraid  to  remain 
behind  : think,  Tom,  only  think  of  the  sharks,  and  of  last 
night.” 

This  appeal  staggered  the  determination  of  the  gallant  fel- 
low. There,  about  twenty  yards  from  the  boat,  was  the  flii 
of  the  shark,  and  now  and  then  another  and  another  might 
be  seen;  he  looked  at  his  enemies,  and  then  at  himself.  Cer- 
tain death  awaited  him  in  the  boat,  perhaps  heightened  by 
crime  : a chance  of  death  awaited  him  in  the  sea  ; but  there 
was  hope  to  buoy  him  up — the  time  was  flying,  the  breeze 
had  begun  to  freshen  a little,  the  brig  was  fast  advancing,  and 
hope  was  every  minute  growing  less.  “ AVell,”  said  he, 
“ jack,  it  comes  to  this,  you  see,  that  if  we  wait  we  must  die, 
— if  1 get  to  the  brig  we  must  be  saved.  If  the  sharks  - God 
x\lmighty  protect  me  !”  said  he,  shuddering  as  he  mentioned 
the  word — “ should  take  me,  and  you  live  to  get  back  again, 
you  know  where  to  remember  me.  I say.  Jack,  it’s  no  use 
being  frightened  to  death  when  we  can  but  die  : come,  give 
us  your  hand  my  last  companion.  I’ll  do  it,  if  it  is  to  be 
done.  Good-bye  : — now  if  you  see  those  devils  in  chase  ol 
me,  splash,  or  make  some  noise  to  frighten  them,  but  don’t 
tell  me  you  see  them  coming.  (Another  shake  of  the  hand — ) 
God  bless  you ; Jack,  keep  your  eye  upon  me,  and  make  sig- 
nals to  the  brig : — there,”  said  he,  putting  his  knife  down, 
“ that  might  be  of  use  to  you,  and  here’s  niy  toggery.  If  I 
am  taken,  it’s  none  the  better  for  last  night’s  sv/im.”  Then 
falling  on  his  knees,  and  saying,  ‘‘God  protect  me!”  he 
jumped  overboard  with  as  much  calmness  as  if  he  was  bath- 
ing in  security.  No  sooner  had  he  begun  to  strike  out  in  the 
direction  he  intended,  than  his  companion  turned  towards 
the  sharks.  The  fins  had  disappeared,  and  it  was  evident  they 
had  heard  the  splash,  and  would  soon  follow  their  prey.  It 
is  hard  to  say  who  sufi'ered  the  most  anxiety.  The  one  left 
in  the  boat  cheered  his  companion,  looked  at  the  brig,  and 
kept  waving  his  jacket — then  turned  to  watch  the  sharks  ; 
his  horror  may  be  imagined  when  he  saw  three  of  these  ter- 
rific monsters  swim  past  the  boat  exactly  in  the  direction  of 
his  companion  ! he  splashed  his  jacket  in  the  water,  to  scare 
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them  away,  but  they  seemed  quite  aware  of  the  impotency  of 
the  attack,  and  lazily  pursued  their  course.  The  man  swam 
well  and  strongly.  There  was  no  doubt  he  would  pass  within 
hail  of  the  brig,  provided  the  sharks  did  not  interfere  ; and 
he,  knowing  that  they  would  not  be  long  in  following  him, 
kept  kicking  the  water  and  splashing  as  he  swam. 

There  is  no  fish  more  cowardly,  and  yet  more  desperately 
savage  than  a shark.  I have  seen  one  harpooned  twice,  with 
a hook  in  its  jaws,  and  come  again  to  a fresh  bait : yet  will 
they  sutfer  themselves  to  be  scared  by  the  smallest  noise,  and 
hardly  ever  take  their  prey  without  it  is  quite  still.  Generally 
speaking,  any  place  surrounded  by  rocks  where  the  surf 
breaks,  although  there  may  be  a passage  for  a ship,  will  be 
secure  from  sharks.  It  was  not  until  a great  distance  had 
been  accomplished,  that  the  swimmer  became  apprised  of  his 
danger,  and  saw  by  his  side  one  of  the  terrific  creatures  : 
still,  however,  he  bravely  swam,  and  kicked  ! his  mind  was 
made  up  for  the  worst,  and  he  had  little  hope  of  success.  In 
the  meantime  the  breeze  had  gradually  freshened,  and  the 
brig  passed  with  greater  velocity  through  the  water ; every 
stitch  of  canvass  was  spread.  To  the  poor  swimmer  the  sails 
seemed  bursting  with  the  breeze  ; and  as  he  used  the  utmost 
endeavour  to  propel  himself,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  vessel,  the 
spray  appeared  to  dash  from  the  bow,  and  the  brig  to  fly 
through  the  sea.  He  was  now  close  enough  to  hope  his  voice 
might  be  heard ; but  he  hailed  and  hailed  in  vain — not  a 
soul  was  to  be  seen  on  deck  ; the  man  who  steered  was  too 
intent  upon  his  avocation  to  listen  to  the  call  of  mercy.  The 
brig  passed,  and  the  swimmer  was  every  second  getting  far- 
ther in  the  distance  : every  hope  was  gone,  not  a ray  of  that 
bright  divinity  remained  ; the  fatigue  had  nearly  exhausted 
him,  and  the  sharks  only  waited  for  the  first  quiet  moment  to 
swallow  their  victim.  It  was  in  vain,  he  thought,  of  return- 
ing to  the  boat,  for  he  never  could  have  reached  her,  and  his 
companion  had  no  means  of  assisting  him.  In  the  act  of 
offering  up  his  last  prayer,  ere  he  made  up  his  mind  to  float 
and  be  eaten,  he  saw  a man  look  over  the  quarter  of  the  brig : 
he  raised  both  his  hands  ; he  jumped  himself  up  in  the  water, 
and,  by  the  singularity  of  his  motions,  fortunately  attracted 
notice.  A telescope  soon  made  clear  the  object;  the  brig  was 
hove-to,  a boat  sent,  and  the  man  saved.  The  attention  of 
the  crew  was  then  awakened  to  the  Magpie’s  boat ; she  was 
soon  alongside ; and  thus  through  the  bold  exertions  of  as 
gallant  a fellow  as  ever  breathed,  both  were  rescued  from 
their  perilous  situation. 

At  first  the  dreadful  tale  was  discredited ; and  the  American 
captain  rather  fancied  the  addition  to  his  crew  to  be  two 
pirates,  who  had,  to  avoid  a surer  death, put  to  sea  in  an  oarless, 
mastless,  sailless  boat.  They  were  landed  at  the  Havannah, 
and  then  conveyed  to  Port  Royal  in  the  first  man-of-war. 
Such  were  the  sufferings  and  the  deaths  of  the  crew  of  the 
unfortunate  Magpie;  and  these  facts  were  related  to  the 
officers  composing  the  court-martial,  which  sat  upon  the  two 
remaining  men.  The  story  was  told  with  unaffected  mo- 
desty ; and  he  who  had  so  generously  risked  his  life  to  save 
his  messmate,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  tell  that  part 
which  solely  related  to  himself : but  when  the  truth  was  out, 
and  his  messmate  had  done  ample  justice  to  the  heroic  act,  they 
both  burst  into  tears  in  the  court,  and  ran  into  each  other’s 
arms.  There  was  not  a man  in  that  court,  either  captain  or 
crew,  who  did  not  show  how  quickly  the  feelings  of  sailors 
can  be  touched,  and  how  alive  they  are  to  recording  a gene- 
rous and  manly  act.  The  survivors  were  both  strongly 
recommended  for  promotion  ; and  the  recommendation  was 
not  in  vain — a few  short  months  saw  them  warrant-officers ; 
and  when  I left  that  station  some  years  afterwards,  these 
two  men  had  gained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  their  com- 
manding officers,  who  found  them  sober,  attentive,  and  alert, 
in  doing  their  duties ; and  thus  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  most  unfortunate  circumstances  are  the  best  roads  to 
promotion  and  contentment. 


LIFE  OF  PAUL  JONES. 


John  Paul,  which  was  the  real  name  of  this  nptorious 
character,  was  bom  at  Dumfries,  in  the  year  1748.  He  wasi^  ' 
educated  at  Whitehaven,  in  the  best  manner  a youth  of  his 
station  and  expectation  in  life  could  be  supposed  to  be,  his  ^ 
father  being  a gardener  in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk. 

Being  a lad  of  remarkable  activity  and  quick  apprehension,  at  ' ^ 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  one  Captain^  ® 
Johnstone,  in  the  coal  trade  at  Whitehaven;  and,  during  this 
period  of  his  time,  every  One  thought  that,  with  the  patronage^ 
of  the  Noble  Earl,  his  father’s  master,  he  would  one  day  become " 
owner  of  a vessel  or  two  in  that  trading  port;  but  he  himself 
judged  otherwise  of  things;  and  though  he  served  his  timeout, 
he  showed  during  that  short  period  many  refractory  instances 
of  perverseness,  that  equally  chagrined  Ms  father  and  master,  tl 
His  rebellious  disposition,  however,  did  not  openly  break  out 
till  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship. 

A short  time  after  he  came  out  of  his  time,  he  made  a few  ^ 
trips  to  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  in  a vessel  belonging  to  Captain  ^ 
Baynes,  of  Kilkowbry,  on  board  of  which  he  disgraced  himself  T) 
by  his  wanton  cruelty,  and  attempting  to  sink  the  ship.  He 
was  tried  for  these  offences  on  his  return ; and  though  he  was  | 
acquitted,  his  character  suffered  so  much  that  he  was  long  out  'P 
of  employment;  and  it  was  the  reason  that  the  Liverpool  owners 
would  never  employ  him.  He  did  not  prevail  better  with  the  Leith 
and  Scarborough  merchants : in  short  he  found  himself  so  cir- 
cumstanced in  the  world,  that  none  that  knew  him  would 
encourage  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  return  to  his  father,  who 
as  it  has  been  before  observed,  was  head  gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Selkirk. 

Upon  his  return,  he  debauched  three  young  women, 
servants  in  the  neighbourhood:  and  two  of  them  be- 

came  pregnant.  He  then  took  great  pride  in  boasting  I "f 
that  he  had  the  address  to  prevail  upon  the  women  to  swear  I® 
the  children  to  an  opulent  farmer,  though  he  was  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  man  had  not  been  engaged  in  a criminal 
intercourse  with  either  of  them.  i 
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Though  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  was  acquainted  with  many  of 
his  misdemeanours,  yet,  from  a long  regard  to  his  father,  he 
still  retained  him  in  his  service,  and  even  took  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  expostulating  with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct. 

To  indulge  the  wanton  cruelty  of  his  disposition,  he  frequent- 
ly whipped  the  horses  while  they  were  in  the  stable  till  they 
were  almost  irritated  to  madness ; and  he  generally  continued 
this  exercise  till  he  was  either  interrupted,  or,  through  fatigue, 
was  no  longer  able  to  hold  the  instrument  of  his  cruelty. 

Being  one  morning  engaged  in  this  barbarous  practice,  he  re- 
ceived a slight  kick  on  the  thigh  from  a fine  young  gelding,  that 
was  a particular  favourite  of  the  Earl’s;  in  consequence  of  this, 
he  fetched  a knife  from  the  dwelling-house,  and  stabbed  the 
horse  in  several  parts  of  his  body,  to  such  an  extent,  that  with 
all  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  him  by  the  other  ser- 
vants of  the  earl,  the  noble  creature  died  in  a short  time. 

When  the  above  circumstance  came  to  the  earl’s  knowledge, 
he  dismissed  Paul,  informing  him,  that  the  whole  line  of  his  >|j. 
conduct  had  been  so  extraordinary,  that  he  could  not,  consis- 
tently with  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  give  him  such  a cha- 
racter as  would  recommend  him  to  another  service. 

He  afterwards  engaged  with  an  innkeeper,  near  Whitehaven,  t 
as  a post-chaise  driver;  but  on  account  of  his  disobliging  and 
quarrelsome  temper,  and  his  cruelty  to  the  horses  under  his  | 
care,  he  was  in  a short  time  discharged  from  this  employment. 

Paul  was  not  so  intimidated  with  these  matters  as  his  father, 
who  now  prevailed  upon  his  son  to  write  to  the  earl  a peniten- 
tial letter,  which  had  the  desired  effect,  being  backed  by  the 
persuasions  of  a naval  officer,  nearly  related  to  the  earl,  who  en- 
gaged to  answer  for  Paul’s  future  good  behaviour;  but  how  far 
he  deserved  such  a friend,  the  reader  will  soon  discover. 

The  various  artifices  he  put  in  practice  for  seducing  one  of 
the  servant  girls  proving  abortive,  he  actually  attempted  the 
violation  of  her  chastity  by  force,  and  had  nearly  accomplished 
his  purpose,  when  the  fail,  who  had  been  walking  in  the  gar- 
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, alarmed  by  the  cries  of  a person  in  distress,  came  into  the 
y-house,  and  rescued  the  young  woman  from  her  intentional 
iaher. 

he  earl  severely  reprimanded  him,  and  threatened  him  with 
rosecution;  but  at  length  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and 
ited  him  a pardon,  on  condition  of  his  solemnly  promising 
onduct  himself  with  more  propriety  in  future, 
ot  many  days  after  the  above  transaction,  great  complaints 
3 made  respecting  Paul ; the  earl  then  ordered  the  delinquent 
his  presence,  and  questioned  him  in  relation  to  the  com- 
its  that  had  been  exhibited  against  him.  His  answers  were 
isrespectful  and  insulting,  that  the  earl  was  betrayed  into  a 
lentary  forgetfulness  ol  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and 
actually  struck  this  unworthy  servant;  who  departed, 
thing  forth  the  most  violent  denunciations  of  vengeance, 
ill  be  found  in  the  course  of  these  pages  that  though  many 
s had  elapsed,  his  desire  of  ^vTeaking  revenge  upon  the  earl 
•red  no  abatement. 

>on  after  leaving  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  Paul 
ed  an  acquaintance  with  a party  of  smugglers,  who  ob- 
Ing  him  to  be  a young  fellow  of  an  active  and  enterprising 
t,  and  of  a desperate  resolution,  they  invited  him  to  become 

rty  in  an  exploit  

had  under  con- 
)lation. 

B remained  some 
ths  with  this 
• of  desperadoes, 

3g  which  time  he 
i upwards  of  two 
.red  pounds ; but 
j deserted  by  his 
)anions  on  ac- 
t of  his  violent, 
relsome  and  re- 
eful  spirit,  he 
in  an  idle  dis- 
e manner  at 
;ehaven,  Sun- 
nd.  Shields,  and 
other 'towns  in 
North,  till  his 
y was  exhaust - 
After  this  he 
litted  several 
vay  and  other 
Ties,  for  one  of 
1 he  was  in- 
and  tried  at 
lister,  but  ac- 
id in  defect  of 
Qce. 

j1  now  engaged  himself  as  a foremast  man  on  board  a 
erland  vessel,  and  being  afterwards  engaged  in  the  same 
ity  on  board  several  traders  belonging  to  Shields  and 

iby,  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  expert  sea- 
and  gained  a very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  northern 

ng  impressed  on  board  a man-of-war,  he  availed  bim- 
f the  first  opportunity  to  escape,  and  a second  time  com- 
jed  a smuggler.  After  an  unsuccessful  cruise  of  a few 
he  and  his  companions  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
’aul  took  up  his  residence  at  a farmer’s  in  the  neigh- 
ood  of  Brighton,  whose  daughter  he,  in  a short  time, 
ed,  and  received  with  her  a fortune  of  about  three  him- 
pounds. 

•.withstanding  that  his  wife  was  a most  amiable  young 
.n,  Paul  abandoned  her  in  a few  weeks,  and  entering 
ontract  with  some  of  his  former  associates,  purchased  a 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  illegal  practice  of 
Idling,  and  assumed  the  command  of  her  himself,  appoint- 
ich  of  his  companions  officers,  as  he  knew,  from  expe- 
3,  to  be  able  seamen. 

crew  consisted  of  fifteen  persons  (himself  included) 
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and  the  vessel  was  provided  with  every  kind  of  ammunition 
and  necessary  for  hazarding  desperate  adventures.  This 
gang  of  resolute  desperadoe's  proved  a most  formidable  annoy- 
ance to  the  trade  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  They 
plundered  several  of  our  West  India  ships;  but  their  most 
capital  depredations  were  committed  on  the  coast  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  Some  days  after  having  made  a booty  of  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  cargo  of  one  of  our  homeward 
bound  Baltic  ships,  Paul  was  overtaken  by  so  violent  a storm, 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  ordering  all  his  guns  to  be 
thrown  overboard  ; and  the  vessel  springing  a leak  the  next 
day,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  have  the  mainmast  cut  away, 
lest  she  should  be  water-logged.  During  the  violence  of  the 
storm  he  behaved  in  the  most  outrageous  and  blasphemous 
manner  that  can  be  conceived  ; and  for  some  slight  instance 
of  neglect  to  his  orders,  he  laid  hold  of  the  man  at  the  wheel 
and  threw  him  overboard,  and  would  not  allow  any  person 
to  go  to  his  assistance. 

With  great  difficulty  they  navigated  the  vessel,  which  was 
in  a most  deplorable  shattered  condition,  to  Boulogne,  where 
they  sold  their  cargo  at  a very  low  price ; the  greater  part  of 
the  goods  being  so  much  damaged  as  to  be  of  little  value. 

The  hotel  where 

Paul  t took  up  his 
lodgings  was  kept 
by  a young  widow, 
a native  of  Ireland, 
to  whom  he  made 
overtures  of  mar- 
riage ; but  these 
she  declined,  quali- 
fying her  denial, 
however,  with  an 
intimation  that  she 
might  yield  to  his 
entreaties,  if  he 
could  convince  her 
that  he  W'as  entitled 
to  the  property  that 
he  had  assured  her 
he  had  possessed  in 
England. 

He  remained  aboi  t 
three  iron  ths  at 
Boulogne,  during 
which  time  he  b< - 
came  so  enamoured 
of  the  fair  Hiber- 
nian hostess,  that 
he  deposited  two 
hundred  guineas 
with  her,  as  a secu- 
rity of  his  speedy  return.  He  then  embarked  for  England  with 
a view  of  renewing  bis  illicit  practices,  and  continuing  them 
till  he  should  obtain  a sum  sufficient  to  ensure  him  a favour- 
able reception  from  the  widow. 

He  first  went  to  Dover,  and  then  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  where 
he  hired  a house  and  assumed  the  character  of  a merchant ; 
and,  indeed,  his  dealings  were  considerable  among  the  smug- 
glers. Having  employed  a deputy  to  transact  his  business 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  he  proceeded  to  Sunderland,  where  be 
was,  in  a short  time,  joined  by  ten  of  his  former  accomplices, 
whom  he  had  left  in  France,  and  they  contrived  a scheme  for 
running  away  with  an  armed  vessel,  which  had  been  fitted 
out  by  a company  of  merchants  to  act  against  the  corsairs. 

Bold  and  dangerous  as  the  undertaking  was,  they  actually 
succeeded ; and  it  was  supposed  that  the  vessel  was  lost,  as 
when  she  was  seized,  there  were  only  two  men  and  a boy  on 
board,  whom  it  is  supposed  they  murdered.  Their  first  ex- 
pedition was  to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  on  different  parts  of 
which  they  landed,  and  plundered  several  gentlemens’  houses 
of  plate,  jewels,  money,  and  other  valuable  effects. 

They  now  steered  towards  the  Sussex  coast,  and  wbile^they 
were  attempting  to  effect  a landing,  they  observed  one  of  the 
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king’s  armed  cutters  within  a league  and  a half  of  shore.  B)’- 
taking  adv^antage  of  a thick  fog  that  rose  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  they  proceeded  further  along  the  coast,  and  disembarked 
with  some  of  their  most  valuable  effects  ; soon  after  which 
they  were  surprised  by  a party  of  custom-house  officers,  and  a 
desperate  contest  ensued,  which  lasted  near  an  hour,  when 
victory  was  declared  in  favour  of  the  smugglers.  In  the  con- 
flict, one  of  Paul’s  men  was  so  desperately  hurt,  that  he  died 
on  the  following  day,  and  one  of  the  custom-house  officers  was 
disabled  in  the  arm. 

Fearing  the  country  would  be  up  in  arms,  and  that  vessels 
would  be  despatched  in  pursuit  of  them,  they  put  to  sea  with  all 
possible  expedition,  and  directed  their  course  towards  the  Isle 
of  Man,  where  they  procured  a supply  of  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions ; and  then  sailed  again  with  a view  of  plundering  some 
vessels  bound  for  London,  on  board  of  which  they  had  received 
intelligence  was  gold  and  silver  to  a considerable  amount.  They 
met  with  only  one  of  these  ships,  and  that  not  one  of  the  most 
richl3^  laden.  In  a few  weeks  they  committed  depredations 
upon  several  vessels,  j)articularly  two  belonging  to  Bristol. 
Paul  noAv  found  himself  entitled  to  a share  of  the  spoils 
amounting  to  upwards  of  five  hundred  pounds,  when  he  de- 
termined to  pursue  his  amour  at  Boulogne. 

When  he  was  on  the  point  of  disembarking  at  Port  TOrieut, 
he  gave  up  ail  claim  to  the  vessel  and  her  appurtenances  in 
favour  of  his  companions  ; binding  them,  liowever,in  a solemn 
oath,  that  they  should  deal  with  him  only  in  such  articles  as 
were  proper  for  sale  at  Boulogne  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Having  supped,  and  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  in  a 
-jolly  manner  on  board  the  vessel,  Paul  took  leave  of  his  friends, 
apologizing  to  them  respeetivei}",  for  tlie  severe  treatment  they 
had  received  from  him. 

In  the  morning,  after  sending  lus  companions  a x^^’^sent  of 
twelve  dozen  of  wine,  and  a liberal  supply  of  fresh  provisions, 
Paul  set  out  for  Boulogne.  On  liis  arrival  he  was  heartily  re- 
ceived by  the  widow,  with  whom  he  had  iield  a correspondence 
during  the  several  months  of  his  absence.  1 n about  four  days 
they  were  married ; and  having  assumed  the  character  of 
landlord,  he  gave  tlie  principal  customers  of  the  house  an 
elegant  entertainment,  and  among  the  poorer  sort  he  made  a 
very -liberal  distribution  of  wine,  spirits,  and  roast  beef.  In 
this  last  instance  he  paid  one  mark  of  respect  to  Old  England, 
whose  hospitable  fare  will  never  be  forgotten. 

For  several  weeks  his  behaviour  was  so  affable  and  conde- 
scending and  the  articles  in  which  lie  dealt  so  good  of  their  re- 
spective kinds,  and  so  moderate  in  price,  that  the  custom  of 
the  house  surprisingly  increased.  But  nature  had  not  formed 
him  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  Tlie  idea  of 
being  possessed  of  property  sufficient  to  render  him  indepen- 
dent of  business,  and  the  prospect  of  greater  riches,  inflated 
his  pride  to  that  degree,  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  act  under 
the  mask  of  humility,  that  had  for  some  time  disguised  the 
natural  turbulence  of  his  disposition. 

He  often  abruptly  interfered  in  the  conversation  in  Avhich  the 
frequenters  of  his  house  was  engaged;  obtruded  his  own  dog- 
matical observations;  and  if  the  company  declined  an  imme- 
diate acquiescence  in  them,  he  insulted  them  in  the  most  abusive 
language  that  the  most  depraved  imagination  could  possibly  sug- 
gest. Such  conduct  soon  drove  away  his  customers,  which 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  business  to  the  care  of  his  wife;  and, 
with  a venture  he  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

A few  hours  after  he  had  embarked,  the  vessel  was  accosted 
by  the  gang  of  smugglers  with  whom  he  had  parted  at  Port 
rbrient;  but  upon  his  ax)X)earing  upon  deck,  and  waving  his 
hand,  they  immediately  altered  their  course.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived,  he  made  the  first  entry  of  licensed  goods  transported 
from  England  into  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  his  name  stands  first  in 
the  custom-house  books  at  Douglas. 

He  then  returned  hack  to  Boulogne  and  for  some  time  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  different  parties  of  smugglers.  Upon 
the  decease  of  his  wife,  he  again  went  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
transacted  some  business  in  the  legal  way,  the  better  to  elude 
the  suspicion  of  his  being  engaged  in  contraband  dealings. 

When  any  capital  enterprise  was  resolved  on,  he  frequently 
- took  the  command  pf  a smuggling  veBsel;  and  on  these  occa- 


sions, it  was  seldom  that  he  did  not  prove  successful.  He  eaji 
to  England  three  or  four  times  a year,  in  order  to  settle  Tr;:i 
his  agents,  and  to  dispose  of  goods.  In  one  of  these  tripi.^^ 
following  incident  occurred,  which  is  highly  expressive  of  tl 
degenerate  character  of  the  man.  Paul  requested  one-'^0 
fellow  passengers  to  oblige  him  with  some  trifling  circumstaesjij 
and  the  stranger  was  about  to  comply;  but  not  being  so  eK^jj, 
ditions  as  the  impatient  temper  of  the  other  required,  he  aot^iar 
dapped  a loaded  pistol  to  his  head,  and  drew  the  trigger;  hut||i 
weapon  fortunately  flashed  in  the  pan,  and  no  damage  .w;a^pi 
tained.  ; 

In  consequence  of  this  act  of  extravagance,  the  crew 
vessel  made  preparations  for  confining  Paul,  supposing 
be  a lunatic;  but  he  fought  in  a most  desperate  manner  agfi^'l' 
five  men,  three  of  whom  he  wounded  so  terribly,  that 
lives  were  for  several  days  judged  to,  be  in  tlie  most  immini 
danger.  Fearing  his  conduct  would  produce  a mutin}’’,  he^  __ 
them  a double  allowance  of  grog,  and  a barrel  of  fine  pork^ 
promises  of  greater  allowance ; concluding,  however,  wit, 
emphatic  denunciation  of  instant  death,  to  such  as  shouldiMP 
any  further  violence  to  his  person. 

Paul  was  not  yet  an  absolute  xurate,  but  a desperate 
gler;  and  his  crew  consisted  of  some  of  the  boldest  and 
diest  fellows  he  could  pick  up,  or  who  sought  refuge  from  thij' 
crimes  under  his  colours.  Blacks,  Swedes,  Americans,  w 
Whitehaven,  and  Liverpool  men,  Arere  particularly  welconj.e'"' 
him;  and  in  the  north  of  England,  he  Avas  called  the  Eia^' 
Corsair.  ^ 

Paul  having  amassed  upwards  of  two  thousand  pQUitj® 
by  the  most  iniquitous  practices,  considv-red  that  his 
tion  was  very  precarious,  as  his  avaricious  turn  of  mind  I ! 
led  him  to  take  great  advantages  of  several  of  the  smuggle 
with  whom  he  dealt,  some  of  Avhom  he  apx>irehended,  [ 
however,  at  length,  be  provoked  to  lodge  information  agai: 
him  on  account  of  the  illegal  traffic,  he  had  so  long  pursuJ' 
He  therefore  determined  to  sell  off  what  effects  he 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  repair  to  London ; but  before  he 
his  scheme  in  execution,  he  borrowed  several  sums  of  m«| 
and  obtained  goods  from  different  people  to  a large  antotil 
after  Avhich  he  secretly  decamped.  f 

Fearing  that  if  he  came  immediately  to  England,  his 
of  residence  would  he  discoA’^ered,  and  measures  pursuedli 
punish  him  for  his  fraudulent  practices,  he  went  to  J)i|. 
kirk,  in  France,  and  there  opened  a coffee-house  for  tbe,  |r 
tertaiument  of  English  travellers.  Here  he  renewed  his  pr!|| 
tice  of  dealing  in  contraband  goods;  but  in  a few  monthi 
in  several  instances,  experienced  a reverse  of  fortune.  | 

Several  capital  seizures  being  made  of  goods  thathel^p 
sent  to  England  for  sale,  he  was  driven  nearly  to  a state- 
distraction,  and  vowed  destruction  to  the  persons  withwh.?, 
he  had  entrusted  so  considerable  a part  of  his  property;  | 
through  their  want  of  precaution,  the  goods  had  fallen  ii|j| 
the  hands  of  the  king’s  officers. 

Paul  now  shut  up  his  house  at  Dunkirk,  and  prepared 
embark  for  England,  having  previously  remitted  a ^ 
sum  to  each  of  the  persons  he  had  defrauded  in  the  Isl' 
Man;  and  as  they  accepted  of  payment  in  part,  they 
, stroyed  every  legal  idea  of  felony,  and  constituted  their 
spective  claims  into  mere  matters  of  debt ; he  was  there! 
no  longer  apprehensive  of  prosecutions  under  the  crinr 
laws. 

He  then  took  shipping  for  Ediriburgh,  whence  he  proc( 
ed  by  land  to  Newcastle,  where  he  met  Avith  two  of  the  ] 
sons  from  whom  a part  of  his  effects  had  been  a short  tj 
before  seized  by  the  custom-house  officers.  He  attacked  ' 
men  in  the  most  grossly  insulting  terms,  upbraiding  then- 
treachery  and  cowardice  ; they  resented  his  ill-language  ; ' 
which  he  drew  his  hanger,  and  threatened  to  put  them  1' 
to  instant  death  ; in  consequence  whereof,  one  of  the  \ 
challenged  him  to  single  combat ; and  small  swords  and 
tols  being  procured,  they  met  in  about  two  hours  in  a 
upwards  of  a mile  from  the  town.  When  the  antagoi 


came  within  sight  of  each  other  they  almost  at  the  same’ 


stant  fired  their  pistols  in  the  air,  and  drawing  their  sw 
i contest  ensiied,  m Avhich  gr«at  dojtterity  ~W9,^ 


a desperate 


mi 
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,^ed  on  both  sides ; but  the  warmth  of  Paul’s  temper 
osed  him  to  the  assaults  of  his  adversar3^  who  wounded 
. in  three  places,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  where  1 
)ugh  the  very  great  loss  of  blood,  he  lay^  more  than  ! 

? an  hour  without  the  least  signs  of  sensibility' : but  his  | 
inds  being  bound  up,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  nearest  I 
, and  in  about  a fortnight  he  was  perfectly  recovered. 

'aul  now  went  to  Rochester,  in  Kent,  in  order  to  solicit 
ment  for  some  smuggled  goods,  which  a*  tradesman  of 
t town  had  bought  of  him  about  nine  months  before, 
ving  succeeded  in  that  business,  he  rode  on  horseback  to 
itham,  and  came  to  London  in  the  tide-coach. 

*aul  hired  a lodging  in  Mercer ’s-street,  Long-acre,  where 
had  not  resided  many  weeks  before  he  debauched  his 
dlady’s  daughter,  w'lio  removed  v/ith  him  to  Tottenhain- 
rt-road:  but  in  about  three  months  he  deserted  her,  and 
became  a common  prostitute,  in  which  station  she  con- 
aed  near  seven  years,  when  a dangerous  fit  of  sickness 
ack  her  mind  with  a conviction  of  the  heinous  course  of 
she  led,  and  she  determined  on  a reformation  of  her  con- 
)t.  She  adhered  to  her  resolution,  and  was  soon  after 
y comfortably  settled  in  a small  vilage  adjacent  to  the 
tropolis. 

^aul  now  engaged  in  a criminal  intercourse  with  the  mis- 
ss  of  a notorious  brothel,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent- 
•den,  who  assumed  his  name  and  passed  under  the  charac- 
of  his  wife.  This  woman  was  seized  with  a fit  of  apoplex)', 
i she  died  while  he  was  examining  some  accounts  in  a 
all  parlour  adjoining  to  her  bed-room.  He  no  sooner  dis- 
^ered  her  situation  than  he  searched  her  pockets  and 
:ing  her  keys,  secreted  all  her  ready-moiiey,  and  some  other 
luable  effects,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  two 
ndred  pounds  ; when  having  alarmed  the  servants,  he  went 
with  the  booty. 

He  now  found  means  to  procure  the  command  of  a small 
ssel ; and  after  some  depredations  committed  on  the  trad- 
j ships  of  these  kingdoms,  he  went  to  the  coast  of  Spain, 
d made  capture  of  a rich  vessel  bound  to  the  port  of 
iTol.  Paul  intended  to  carry  this  prize  to  Genoa,  hut  two 
ys  after  her  capture  she  struck  on  a rock,  and  sunk  with 
lier  cargo  ; four  of  the  men  were  drowned,  hut  the  rest 
.^re  taken  up  by  a Danish  vessel. 

Soon  after  this  exploit,  he  returned  to  his  old  practice  of 
noying  the  coasting  trade  of  our  northern  parts,  and  in  a 
ort  time  engaged  the  John  and  IMary,  near  Leith,  which, 
ter  an  obstinate  resistance,  he  drove  right  upon  the  Bell 
ck  in  the  harbour,  where  the  ship  sunk,  and  he  lost  his 
ize  once  more.  He  picked  up  all  the  hands  hut  four,  who 
=»re  ■wounded  and  unable  to  swim. 

In  retiring  from  this  action,  he  fell  in  with  his  old  master, 
iptain  Johnstone,  of  Whitehaven,  in  his  own  ship,  the 
one.  He  gave  a salute  as  he  passed  ; for  he  fired  into  i 
8 ship,  and  kept  up  the  fight  with  his  stern  chase  till  he 
it  into  Whitehaven ; but  the  Lynx,  and  another  king's 
3op  heaving  in  sight,  he  retired  without  doing  further 
; ischief.  He  now  only  kept  hovering  near  the  Humber, 
here  he  picked  up  but  little ; for  the  coasters  cautiously 
jpt  in  shore,  and  he  was  forced  to  sheer  oft’  without  accom* 
ishing  his  purpose. 

Upon  his  return  to  Whitehaven,  which  he  had  soon  the  au- 
icity  to  do,  he  stole  a young  woman,  one  Mary  Young,  a 
aid-servant,  that  lived  in  Duke  or  Jjowther-street,  as  she  was 
anding  on  the  quay.  At  the  same  time,  he  liad  a fisherman, 
lat  kept  a liquor-shoi)  the  town,  brought  on  board  his  vest- 
‘1  bv  force.  IIow  he  disi)osed  of  the  girl  is  quite  unknoAvn; 
It  the  man  returned  about  seven  years  afterwards,  and  found 
is  wile  married  to  another  man,  and  several  children  born  in 
is  absence.  This  was  upon  the  event  of  the  first  open  rup- 
ire  between  England  and  America  in  1774,  when  it  became 
irident  that  hostilities  would  soon  ensue.  He  now  set  out  for 
mierica,  and  as  goon  as  lie  arrived,  he  wrote  to  Silas  Deane 
nd  others,  afterwards  leaders  of  Congress,  and  offering  very 
aluable  communications  and  intelligence,  he  obtained  from 
ime  to  time,  several  remittances,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
mrope  twice,  to  pick  up  further  particulars  of  the  situation  of 
r ur  coasts.  Upon  thij?  account  he  i-s  gcnero-Hy  said  to  hayt 


j changed  his  name,  and  assumed  that  of  Captain  Paul  Jones. 
Government  not  being  apprised  of  the  sort  of  spy  that  had 
arrived  in  the  countr.y,  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  about  the  capi- 
tal, and  dwelt  for  a short  time  in  Wapping,  daily  buying  maps, 
charts,  soundings,  and  everything  relating  to  the  navigation  of 
the  home  seas,  abundance  of  which  he  found  on  Tower -hill,  as 
well  as  upon  the  disposition  of  our  naval  force. 

At  his  return  he  was  examined  by  several  persons  of  sciance 
respecting  the  coasts  of  England,  and  parts  adjacent.  His  in- 
formation was  considered  of  so  much  importance,  that  great 
distinction  was  paid  to  him  by  the  leaders  of  the  American 
opposition,  and  he  was  soon  appointed  to  the  command  of  one 
of  the  priv.ateers  fitted  out  against  this  countr\\  Ilia  success 
greatly  exalted  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  men  there,  Avho 
were  so  entirely  satisfied  vrith  his  conduct,  that  the^'  imposed 
no  commands  on  him,  hut  left  him  to  act  acc.ording  to  his  own 
discretion^  and  in  this  their  policy  was  very  conspicuous,  for 
he  proved  a far  greater  annoyance  to  our  trade  in  those  part  - 
than  an}'’ other  commander  in  the  American  service;  his  re- 
peated successes,  about  the  early  part  of  177  7,  being  so  highly 
thought  of  by  the  principal  leading  men  of  America,  that  he 
was  soon  employed  to  fit  out  the  little  squadron  which  the 
Congress  had  placed  under  Commodore  Hopkins,  who  had  then 
the  command  of  all  the  armed  vessels  belonging  to  America  , 
and  accordingly  it  is  a fact  that  he  then  hoisted  with  his  own 
hands  the  first  American  flag  on  board  the  Alfred,  which  "was 
then  the  first  display  of  the  thirteen  stripe: 

(^To  he  non  tinned.') 


AMERICAN  ANECDOTE. 

A TRAVELT-KR  ill  America  records  the  following  anecdote- 
“ I had  a genuine  Yankee  story  from  one  of  the  party  on  d^k. 
I was  inquiring  if  the  Hudson  was  frozen  up  or  not  during  the 
winter?  This  led  to  a conversation  as  to  the  severity  of  tlie 
winter,  when  one  man,  by  -way  of  proving  how  cold  it  was, 
said — ‘ Why  I had  a coiv  on  my  lot  up  the  river,  and  last  win- 
ter slie  got  in  among  the  ice,  and  was  carried  down  three 
miles  before  we  could  get  her  out  again.  The  consequence 
has  been,  that  she  has  milked  nothing  but  ice  creams  ever 
since.’  ” 


THE  SEA. 

There  is  something  exquisitely  pleasant  in  sitting  upon  a 
pier  projecting  far  out  into  the  sea,  and  surveying  the  im- 
mense expanse  of  waters  stretching  almost  all  around  yon.  If 
you  have  cares  to  devour  in  secret,  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the 
element  in  its  hour  of  coming  storm,  seems  to  frown  in  uni- 
son with  our  own  dark  fate  : and  if  you  have  joys  on  whicli 
you  would  ponder,  the  face  of  the  sunny  deep,  as  it  lies  cradled, 
in  tranquillity  in  its  mighty  bed,  appears  to  wear  the  smile  oi 
fellowship.  Have  you  little  domestic  disputes  to  arrange, 
with  your  better  half,  conduct  her  to  the  pier — provided  yon 
live  near  one  ; let  her  either  imbibe  the  soothing  and  calming 
influence  of  the  silent  sea,  when  it  is  in  repose,  swathed  in  blue 
and  purple  ; or  may  you  both  perceive  the  folly  of  indulging 
in  your  own  rude  passions,  by  marking  with  w'hat  useless  vio- 
lence the  ocean,  in  the  moments  of  its  fury,  lashes  on  t lie 
sounding  strand.  Many  a moral  is  taught  by  the  mighty 
deep : and  not  another  section  of  the  vast  whole  of  Nature 
retains  her  secrets,  and  preserves  her  mysteries  so  faithfnllj' 
or  so  well.  The  ocean,  like  the  avaricious  miser,  clings  to 
the  treasures  which  its  own  nmd  careering  has  caused  the 
powerless  vessel  to  pour  into  its  depths — those  caverns  oi 
eternal  silonce,  fearful  even  as  the  tomb  : — more  fatal  than 
war,  pestilence,  or  famine,  the  ocean  swallows  up  its  victinis 
from  day  to  day,  nor  contents  itself  with  human  hefatombs 
at  long  intervals  of  time  ; and  less  stable  than  even  tlie  vacil- 
lating mind  of  the  most  capricious  coquette,  tliat  same  pow- 
erful but  inoonstant  ocean,  suddenly  surrounds  with  all  its 
terrors  the  luckless  maidner,  whom  hut  a few  hours  before  it 
wooed  to  its  bosom  by  the  melodious  sounds  of  its  gentle 
ripples,  the  sunny  smiles  of  its  countenance,  and  the  balmy 
breath  which  waved  over  its  vast  expanse  ! 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


THE  IMMINENT  DANGERS 

Of  William  Okeli/j  John  Anthony ^ William  Adam?,  John  Jepps, 
and  the  Carpenter,  on  hoard  the  Mary,  of  London,  irho  made 
their  escape  from  Slavery  in  Algiers,  in  a boat  of  their  own 
building,  June  SO,  1644. 

In’  the  year  1639,  William  Okely  and  his  companions  went 
on  board  the  Mary,  of  London,  at  Gravesend,  (Captain 
Boarder,  commander)  bound  for  the  Isle  of  Providence  in  the 
West  Indies.  Having  lain  in  the  Downs  five  weeks  waiting 
for  a favourable  wind,  they  at  length  set  sail,  and  came  to 
anchor  near  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

By  this  time  they  were  obliged  to  throw  overboard  all  the 
beer  in  their  ship,  which  was  spoiled,  and  to  take  in  vinegar 
to  mix  with  water  for  the  remainder  of  their  voyage.  Having 
set  sail  again,  and  coming  between  the  island  and  the  main 
land,  they  stuck  fast  in  the  sands  ; but  the  tide  afterwards 
came  in,  and  heaved  them  otF. 

On  the  sixth  day  they  discovered  six  Turkish  men-of-war 
who  chased  them,  and  at  break  of  day  boarded  and  took  them. 
Having  kept  them  close  prisoners  about  six  weeks,  they 
brought  them  to  Algiers,  where  William  Okely  was  sold  for 
a slave,  the  first  market-day,  to  a patron,  who  told  him  he 
must  allow  him  two  dollars  a month,  get  it  where  he  could, 
and  live  on  shore  wherever  he  was  able. 

Driven  thus  to  seek  his  fortune  in  a strange  country,  Okely, 
during  his  rambles,  met  with  an  Englishman  in  his  little  shop, 
who  traded  in  tobacco,  and  other  trifles.  He  immediately 
became  his  partner  by  means  of  a little  money,  which  he  had 
reserved,  and  a small  sum  which  his  patron  allowed  him  for 
his  stock.  Here  our  adventurer  got  money,  and  hired  a cel- 
lar to  lay  up  his  goods. 

Tired,  however,  of  slavery,  he  was  determined  to  make  his 
escape,  if  possible,  and  communicated  his  bold  design  to  J ohn 

Anthony,  carpenter,  John another  carpenter,  William 

Adams,  bricklayer,  John  Jepps,  seaman,  and  two  others,  men 
of  stout  constitutions,  and  formed  by  nature  for  the  execution 
of  any  laborious  undertaking.  These  agreed  to  contrive  the 
model  of  a boat,  which  being  formed  in  parcels,  and  then  put 
together,  might  be  the  means  of  their  deliverance. 

This  work  was  commenced  in  Okely’s  cellar;  a piece  of 
timber  twelve  feet  long,  having  been  first  provided  for  the 
keel,  which,  in  order  to  convey  it  the  better  out  of  the  city,  they 
cut  in  two,  and  fitted  it  for  joining  in  the  middle.  They  then 
procured  ribs,  and  made  the  boat  water-tight ; but  because 
, boards  would  require  hammering,  which  noise  would  doubt- 
less have  led  to  a discovery,  they  bought  strong  canvass  to 
cover  their  boat  twice  over  upon  the  convex  of  the  carine. 
They  also  provided  as  much  pitch,  tar,  and  tallow  as  would 
serve  to  make  a kind  of  tarpauling  cerecloth  to  swaddle  the 
naked  body  of  their  infant-boat.  Of  tAvo  pipe-staves  sawed 
at  the  corners,  they  made  two  things  to  serve  for  oars.  They 
purchased  some  canvass  for  a sail,  and  having  carried  out 
these  by  parcels,  they  fitted  them  together  in  the  valley  half 
a mile  from  the  sea,  whither  four  of  their  company  carried 
the  new-made  boat  on  their  shoulders  being  followed  by  the 
rest.  Having  stripped  themselves  by  the  sea  side,  they  put 
their  clothes  into  the  boat,  and  now  carried  it  as  far  into  the 
sea  as  they  could  wade.  Their  provisions  consisted  of  a little 
bread  and  two  leather  bottles  of  fresh  water,  and  all  the  seven 
men  now  got  into  the  boat,  June  30,  1644. 

Finding,  however,  the  boat  was  overladen,  two  of  the  com- 
pany agreed  to  stay  on  shore,  and  only  John  Anthony,  William 
Adams,  John  Jepps,  John  the  carpenter,  and  William  Okely 
remained  in  her.  Four  of  them  pulled  at  the  oars,  and  the 
fifth  freed  the  boat,  which  by  degrees  leaked  through  Jhe  can- 
vass. Their  bread  was  soon  spoiled  with  the  salt  water,  and 
their  fresh  water  stunk  of  the  tanned  'skins  and  owse;  these 
misfortunes,  however,  they  bore  with  considerable  patience. 
~By  their  economical  management  their  bread  lasted  them 
three  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  famine  began  to 
stare  them  in  the  face,  and  they  were  in  the  utmost  distress 
for  water.  They  frequently  drank  the  salt  water,  but  this 
instead  of  assuaging,  increased  their  thirst.  To  add  to  their 
misfortunes  the  wind  was  full  against  them  for  some  time ; — at 
length  it  changed  in  their  favour.  Another  inconvenience  was, 
that  their  labour  was  without  intermission,  which,  added  to 


the  extreme  heat  of  the  season,  and  the  want  of  necessa  ; 
drink,  rendered  them  exceedingly  faint  and  spiritless.  He  th 
emptied  the  boat  frequently  threw  the  water  on  the  body 
his  companions,  by  their  own  request,  in  order  to  cool  thei 
but  this  afforded  them  only  a temporary  relief;  after  which 
was  productive  of  much  continued  pain ; for  their  bodies  th 
alternately  scorched  and  cooled,  rose  up  all  over  in  blisters,  a 
rendered  their  condition  truly  lamentable. 

During  day,  they  steered  their  course  to  Mayork  by  apoci, 
dial,  and  during  night  by  the  stars  and  clouds.  Four  da 
and  nights  elapsed  in  this  state  of  dreadful  suspense — on  t, 
fifth  they  were  so  exhausted  Avith  fatigue  and  overcome  h 
despair,  that  they  toiled  no  longer  except  in  emptying  the  bo 
of  water.  They  now  lay  hulling  up  and  down,  and  happi 
discovered  a tortoise,  asleep  in  the  sea.  They  took  up  th( 
oars,  silently  roAved  to  their  prey,  took  it  into  the  boat  Avi 
exultation,  cut  off*  its  head,  and  let  it  bleed  into  a pot.  Thi 
now  feasted  on  the  blood,  liver,  and  flesh,  A^hich  wonderful 
refreshed  their  spirits,  and,  in  some  degree  restored  the 
strength. 

Apprehending  about  noon  that  they  saw  land, 

“their  gloomy  souls  cheered  up. 

Their  hopes  reviv’d,  and  gladness  daAvn’d  within  them.” 
Hereupon  they  exerted  all  their  strength,  and  their  hopes  we  ii 
speedily  confirmed  by  their  coming  in  sight  of  the  island  i 
Mayork. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  about  ten  at  night,  they  came  undti 
the  island,  and  crept  as  near  the  shore  as  they  durst  till  thq 
found  a convenient  place  to  thrust  in  their  weather-beatf 
boat.  When  they  came  to  land  they  were  not  insensible  < 
their  deliverance,  but  though  they  had  escaped  the  sea,  the 
were  apprehensive  of  dying  on  shore.  They  had  no  foo 
since  they  eat  the  liver,  and  drank  the  blood  of  the  tortoise 
therefore  William  Okely,  and  John  Anthony  Avere  sent 
scout  abroad  for  fresh  water,  because  they  had  some  knov 
ledge  of  the  Spanish  language. 

Having  arrived  at  a watch-tower  of  the  Spaniards,  thee! 
two  men  addressed  the  sentinel,  and  told  their  conditioij 
earnestly  begging  some  fresh  water  and  bread.  He  thre 
them  a stale  cake,  which,  notAvithstanding  its  mouldine’^ 
was  very  acceptable,  and  directed  them  to  a place  not 
distant,  where  they  could  get  some  water.  They  immediatel 
proceeded  to  the  place,  and  came  to  a well,  where  was  a pt 
with  strings  to  draw  with.  They  drank  a little  Avater  and  ei 
a piece  of  the  cake,  but  in  consequence  of  their  long  fastiuf 
they  could  with  difficulty  swallow.  Mindful  of  their  compi 
nions  behind,  they  then  returned  to  the  boat,  and  acquainte 
them  Avith  their  success.  Having  tied  their  boat  fast  to  tlij 
shore,  they  all  hastened  to  the  well  together  and  there  ni 
freshed  themselves  with  copious  draughts. 

As  soon  as  it  was  broad  daylight,  they  hastened  to  the  ser 
tinel  again,  and  requested  him  to  direct  them  to  the  nearei. 
house  or  town,  Avhere  they  might  find  relief.  He  according!  I 
pointed  them  to  one  about  two  miles  on,  which,  on  accoui 
of  the  blisters  on  their  feet  they  with  difficulty  reached.  A 
honest  farmer,  moved  at  their  miserable  appearance,  ser 
them  out  bread,  Avater,  and  olives,  and  on  hearing  their  nu 
lancholy  story,  called  them  into  his  house,  and  gave  thei 
warm  bean  pottage,  which  AV'as  very  acceptable  to  them. 

From  hence  they  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Mayork,  aboi 
ten  miles  off*,  having  lain  during  night  by  a well  side,  and  i. 
the  morning  entered  the  suburbs.  The  viceroy  being  told 
them,  commanded  them  into  his  presence,  and,  when  ati 
quainted  with  their  story,  ordered  that  they  should  be  mairj 
tained  at  his  cost  till  they  could  procure  a passage  to  the! 
own  country. 

The  English  ships,  however,  seldom  trading  thither,  the 
petitioned  the  Auceroy  for  a passage  in  the  king  of  Spain, 
gallies,  then  in  the  road,  bound  for  Alicant,  which  he  gene, 
rously  granted. 

Owing  to  the  contrary  winds,  it  was  five  weeks  before  the, 
reached  the  Downs,  where  they  arrived  in  the  month 
September,  1644.  Their  boat  hung  for  a monument  upon  tl 
side^of  the  great  church  at  Mayork,  where  the  remains  of 
were^seen  in  1687. 
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GREAT  WESTERN  STEAM  SHIP. 

BY  A PASSED  GEK. 

ruRDAY,  April  7. — We  departed  from  Bristol  at  the  ap- 
2d  time  of  sailing,  and  having  got  on  board  a small 
ler,  a twaddling  little  thing,  we  left  the  foot  of  the  Ciimber- 
or  outer  basin,  at  a few  minutes  past  two,  p.m.  to  join  the 
j Western,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Avon — a tributary  to 
evern — and  upon  which,  at  some  six  or  eight  miles  from 
nfluence  with  the  parent  stream,  Bristol  is  situated, 
e day  was  an  unpropitious  one.  A strong  breeze,  almost 
blew  dead  against  us;  the  clouds  lowered,  and  a cutting 
ilternated  with  a fitful  sunshine.  Had  our  lot  been  cast  in 
good  old  times,  when  Nature,  in  her  freaks,  revealed  to 


grandames  the  butter-milk  and  unhatched  eggs,  we  had  surely 
deemed  it  ominous,  for  the  elements  seemed  to  fret  and  fume 
over  the  commencement  of  the  voyage.  Thanks  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  latter  days,  however,  the  wind  to  us  was  but  wind, 
and  the  rain  but  rain ; so  wrapping  our  cloaks  still  closer  about 
us  to  exclude  both,  our  duckling  of  a steamer  was  permitted  to 
paddle  on. 

The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol  is,  perhaps,  the  finest 
of  its  cliaracter  in  England,  and  passing  down  the  Avon  it  is 
seen  in  some  of  its  most  enchanting  features.  For  some  miles 
below  the  city  the  shore,  on  cither  side,  is  a continuity  of  stu  -' 
pendous  granite  rock,  sometimes  attaining  the  height  of  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  water  mark.  Starting  from  the  stream, 
with  but  a narroiv  road  or  toAvpath  at  the  base,  occasionally  to' 
relieve  the  abruptness,  they  rise,  piling  mass  on  mass  and  vein 
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in,  froAvning  in  naked  crags,  the  impracticable  precipice — 
dding  their  severity,  gently  recede,  grudging  their  rude 
to  tlie  mountain  larch. 

one  point  on  the  river,  the  heights  of  Clifton  Averc  visible, 
their  graceful  crescents  peering  above  like  the  creations 

I 'airy  land.  Near  to  these  we  passed  the  site  of  the  con- 
lated  suspension  bridge  over  the  Avon.  The  Avorkmen 
as  yet  engaged  only  on  the  abutments — enormous  struc- 
^ — wrought  upon  the  hill  side,  resembling  rather  the 
I itic  efforts  of  a giant  race,  the  engrafting  of  rock  on  rock, 
I the  work  of  common  men.  An  iron  bar,  seven  hundred 
I hghty-fivc  feet  in  length,  stretched  from  summit  to  sum- 
I in  either  side,  at  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
I feet  from  low-Avater  mark,  shows  the  precise  spot,  height, 
i length  of  the  intended  bridge. 

No.  12. 


I Beyond  this  rocky  section  the  shore  breaks  into  finely 
I sloped  hills,  abounding  in  Avood,  hedge,  and  lawn.  Foliage 
had  not  yet  burst ; still  had  the  plough  and  harrow  been  busy, 
contrasting  delightfully  the  warm  and  mellow  earth  with  the 
verdure  of  the  sward,  already  in  the  rich  hue  of  spring. 

We  reached  the  Great  Western  at  about  five,  p.m.,  and 
strange  it  seemed.  So  strongly  had  curiosity  been  excited  by 
this  vessel,  that  Ave,  Avho  had  now  come  to  ta^e  our  departure 
1 by  her,  were  obliged  to  wait  Avhilst  a small  steamer,  thronged 
with  eager  visitants,  left  her  side  to  make  room  for  us. 

. We  joined  her  ; and  as  is  ever  the  case  on  ship-board,  at 
I the  appointed  moment  of  sailing,  everything  was  pell-mell. 
It  seems  little  short  of  professional,  or  in  conformity  with 
some  (juirk  in  a sailor’s  creed,  that  it  should  be  so  ; and  had 
not  experience  given  me  a hint  of  this  fact,  1 would  really 
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have  been  dismayed  — spars,  boards,  boxes,  barrels,  sails, 
cordage,  seemingly  without  number,  stirred  well  together  ; 
coals  for  the  groundwork — baggage  to  infinity  ; captain  scold- 
ing, mates  bawling,  men  growling,  and  passengers,  in  the 
midst  of  all,  in  the  way  of  everything  and  everybody,  is  a 
pretty  good  description  of  the  state  of  a ship’s  deck  generally, 
when  about  to  get  under  weigh. 

It  happens  mostly  that  a very  little  time  is  sufficient  to  put 
matters  in  tolerable  order,  and  off  they  go,  relying  upon  the 
sea  to  do  the  rest,  in  shaking  persons  as  well  as  things  into 
their  proper  places.  With  us,  however,  the  derangement 
was  a little  beyond  this,  and  the  breeze  having  now  increased 
to  a gale,  it  was  determined  by  Captain  Hosken  to  lie  by  until 
the  morning  so  each  installing  himself  in  his  little  castle, 
found  enough  to  do  in  the  arrangement  of  it  to  amuse  him 


for  the  evening,  and  all  I believe  found  an  early  bed  ma 
welcome  by  a day  of  fatigue. 

Sunday,  8th. — At  eight,  a.m.,  this  morning,  our  ears  we 
saluted  by  the  low  roar  of  the  furnaces,  which  announced  t 
kindling  of  the  fires,  the  note  of  preparation  for  departure. 

At  nine  the  steam  was  up  ; our  colours  were  hoisted — t 
British  ensign  at  our  gaff,  while  that  of  our  sis-ter  country,  t 
land  of  our  present  hope,  was  assigned  an  honourable  pla' 
at  the  fore.  The  call  for  all  hands  was  immediately  madi 
with  the  order  to  man  the  windlass,.  It  was  oyer  two  hou 
before  the  anchor  was  to  the  bow,  a delay  at  which  all  gr^ 
impatient,  but  uriavoidable,  by  reason  of  the  great  scope 
chain  out,  and  everything  being  new,  the  windlass  workt 
stiffly. 

At  twelve  we  were  fairly  off,  and  whatever  misgivings  mig 


previously  have  assailed  us  in  tlie  coiitemplatiouof  our  voyage, 
1 believe  that  at  this  moment  there  was  not  a faltering  heart 
amongst  us.  Such  stability,  such  power,  such  provision 
against  every  probable  or  barely  possible  contingency,  and 
such  order  presented  itself  everywhere  on  board,  as  was 
sufficient  to  allay  all  fear.  That  there  should  latterly  have 
been  a doubt  as  to  the  practicability  and  safety  of  a passage 
by  steam  across  the  A'lamie,  seems  indeed  strange,  when 
with  any  effort  of  reason  we  look  at  the  question.  The  North 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  by  -way  of  Gibraltar  from  Eng- 
land, have  been  long  navigated  by  steam  ; and  it  is  now  two 
years  since  the  passage  to  India,  by  w'ay  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  has  been  successfully  made  by  four  or  five  different 
vessels;  and  in  all  this  there  has  surely  been  as  much  en- 
countered as'  is  ever  likely  to  assail  a navigation  by  the  same 


means  between  Europe  and  America  : yet,  that  doubts 
existed  on  the  score  of  this  new  attempt,  extensively,  andm» 
the  minds  of  many  who  ought  to  be  able  to  form  a correct 
judgment  upon  the  subject,  there  can  be  no  question. 
a weakness  of  our  nature  that  sometimes  so  strangely  permits^ 
our  imaginations  to  beset  us  with  difficulties,  which  exist  only|i 
in  the  fact  that  an  effort  to  confront  them  has  not  been  made.'l| 
Thus  it  was  in  a former  age  that  regions  unexplored  were  in*|j 
vested  with  fancied  terrors,  and  more  than  half  the  globe  layf; 
f or  centuries  unknown.  ^ ■ 4? 

The  evening  found  us  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
Lundy  bearing  N,,  making  our  way  against  a head  wind,  and 
upon  an  ugly  hard  sea.  1 

Monday,  9th. — The  morning  opened  upon  us  delightfully,  j 
and  with  such  a face  as  made  our  steamer  glorious  ; sunny. 
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quiet,  the  sea  heaved  in  glassy  volumes,  disturbed  only 
lediately  around  us  by  the  plunge  of  our  paddle-wheels, 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  vessel.  To  one  accustomed  to 
associations  of  the  sea,  as  they  are  usually  presented  to 
voyager  in  a sailing  vessel,  the  effect  was  very  striking. 
is  feelings,  the  waves  and  the  expanse  of  water  have,  in 
e measure,  taken  the  places  of  friends  and  a stirring 
id  ; and  their  ripplings  and  splashings  are  to^  him  like 
voices  and  glee  of  boon  companions,  or  their  tossings 
foamings,  as  the  angry  discord  of  other  elements  ; and 
absence  of  these,  the  quietude  of  a calm  ; the  glare  of  the 
iffled  ocean  ; conveys  to  his  feelings  a sense  of  solitude 
silence  not  less  powerful,  perhaps,  than  would  the  wilder- 
itself  to  one  accustomed  only  to  the  jarrings  and 
ings  of  the  every-day  world.  This,  indeed,  is  the  only 
ude  the  sailor  knows — the  only  silence  he  truly  feels  ; 
to  see  the  repose  of  the  deep  thus  invaded,  our  vessel 
•sing  on,  I can  scarce  call  it  aught  else,  for  her  swiftness 
?ared  the  eagerness  of  hot  pursuit,. seemed  strange  as  the 
t of  some  startling  apparition  of  active  life  in  the  midst 
le  unbroken  desert. 

t twelve,  noon,  we  came  up  with  and  spoke  with  the  Ame- 
1 ship  Neponset,  of  Boston,  four  days  out  of  Liverpool,  for 
rleston. 

uesday,  10th. — Fairly  shaking  hands  with  old  Neptune, 
ugh  a head  wind,  and  over  a head  sea.  The  incipient 
ptoms  of  yesterday  have  become  confirmed  cases  this  morn- 
Sea-sickness  stalks  in  stifling  horror  among  lis,  and  the 
dful  cry  of  “steward,  steward!”  the  last  ejaculation  of 
air, comes  from  a dozen  nooks,  hurried  in  a piercing  treble, 
fowled  forth  with  muttered  maledictions  oii  the  dilatory 
et-bearer,  in  the  deep  tones  of  thorough  bass, 
t nine,  a.m.,  two  sail  in  sight — a large  ship  abeam,  to  wind- 
1,  standing  E.  a ship  on  the  weather-bow,  close  hauled  on 
larboard  tack;  wind  W.S.W.  Soon  discovered  a black 
painted  in  the  fore -topsail  of  the  latter,  by  which  we  knew 
for  a packet- ship;  hoisted  our  colours,  the  American  at 
^ore;  kept  the  steamer  up  a point,  and  at  eleven  passed 
spoke  her — the  Soutli  America,  seven  days  out  of  Liver- 
for  New  York. 

hatever  might  have  been  the  kindness  and  good  will  with 
;h  we  graced  our  greeting  of  this  fellow  wayfarer  of  the 
, and  however  warmly  and  sincerely  we  would  have 
ed  to  any  claim  upon  our  charities  in  his  behalf,  yet  I 
1 fear  that,  with  it  all,  we  entertained  at  heart  a feeling 
partook  of  unbecoming  exultation.  It  was  impossible 
)st  that  it  could  be  otherwise,  and  the  frailty  can  hardly  be 
d unpardonable, 
he  meeting  of  a packet-ship,  a creature,  I may  call  it,  of 
id  pre-eminence,  was  a sort  of  contest,  and  triumph  was 
Jjiat  moment  in  our  hands.  The  feelings  of  the  sailor  are 
enlisted  for  his  own  ship,  whatever  she  may  be;  yet  sail- 
quick  sailing,  being  the  beauty — the  point  of  pride — the 
thing  needful  to  constitute  her  perfect,  whenever  that  is 
d,  especially  if  combined  with  other  merits,  she  is  su- 
aely  the  object  of  his  regard  above  all  else  that  he  may  meet, 
conquests  are  his,  and  he  would  be  little  less  affected  by 
;hing  impairing  her  high  claims,  than  if  he  himself  had  be- 
the  victim  of  disaster  and  defeat, 
ur  salutations  were  in  the  courtesy  of  the  seas ; our  colours 
j answered  by  his  numbers,  to  which  Ave  again  responded 
hoisting  ours.  Thus  decked  with  flags  we  bore  up  to 
k him.  As  we  approached,  the  steamer  stretched  to  wind- 
3,  though  not  near  enough  to  hail;  our  engines  were 
ped,  the  ship  shot  a -head,  and  gathering  our  way  again  we 
ed  under  her  stern  and  up  to  leeward.  It  was  a noble 
t;  and  she  was  under  top-gallantsails,  making  the  best  of 
esh  breeze,  dead  a-head,  jammed  upon  a wind,  a sailor 
Id  term  it— and  I really  know  no  phrase  of  more  polished 
1 by  which  to  convey  the  idea  better,  even  to  a landsman, 
ancy  her  careering  to  the  breeze,  plunging  at  one  moment, 
■ fo*am  rolling  in  volumes  from  beneath  her  bows — rising  at 
t|  next — up — up  her  polished  copper  bare,  her  keel  almost 
seeming  the  very  exertion  of  instinctive  effort,  then  doAvn 
i a plunge,  dashing  off  the  foam  again,  every  inch  of  can- 


vass stretched  to  its  uttermost,  and  the  wind  seeming  in  her 
very  teeth — fancy  this,  and  you  have  some  notion  of  a ship  at 
sea  “ close  hauled.”  Her  sides  were  crowded  with  passengers; 
there  were  but  two  ladies.  We  too  bore  a cottage,”  with  its 
flaunting  veil,  and  our  pride  dilated  in  the  display  of  such  a 
sharer  in  the  venture  of  our  voyage. 

Our  captains  exchanged  a mystic  tone;  the  indefinable  bel- 
low of  a “ hail  1”  “ Where  from?”  and  “ how  long  out?”  were 

soon  asked;  adieus  were  made;  and  exchanging  three  hearty 
cheers,  first  given  by  our  friends,  the  steamer  urged  her  Avay 
a-head,  the  helm  was  ordered  hard  a-starboard,  our  colours 
were  hauled  down,  and  Ave  were  again  upon  our  course. 

Wednesday,  11th. — This  morning  Ave  were  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  a bouquet  on  one  of  our  cabin  tables;  hyacinths, 
daffodils,  violets,  and  primroses,  at  sea!  It  were  vain  to  in- 
quire whence  they  came,  so  Ave  scout  the  question,  and,  like 
good  heathens,  receive  them,  rendering  thanks  to  the  Nereides. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  uninitiated  to  conceive  how 
ardently  every  circumstance  on  shipboard  is  taken  hold  of, 
however  trifiing  it  may  be  in  itself,  that  can  in  any  way  be 
made  to  contribute  to  agreeable  occupation,  or  even  to  a mo- 
mentary pastime.  The  mind  seems  unAvillingly  to  partake  of 
the  restraint  upon  our  corporeal  freedom,  and  to  shrink  in- 
stinctively from  its  accustomed  flights  to  others  of  a narrower 
range.  A sail  in  the  distance,  a wearied  land  bird  flitting  by, 
an  excursion  in  the  boat,  a gun  let  off,  a burning  barrel  turned 
adrift,  the  veriest  jest  that  can  be  named,  trifles  that  at  another 
time  and  in  another  mood,  would  scarce  cast  the  shadoAv  of  a 
gnat  upon  one’s  brain,  are  there  made  the  objects  of  delighted 
interest.  They  are  sought  with  the  zeal  of  hungry  childhood 
and  if  by  chance  the  incident,  as  in  the  present  instance,  assume 
a familiar  feature  of  domestic  life,  a household  seeming,  it  is 
seized  with  the  quick  avidity  and  enjoyed  with  the  zest  of  a 
stolen  pleasure. 

Thursday,  12th. — The  repose  of  last  night  might  be  com- 
pared to  a tossing  in  a blanket,  and  a dance  of  pot-hooks  and 
frjnng-pans  were  nothing  in  din  to  the  glorious  clatter  among 
the  moveables  that  accompanied  it;  to  a sailor  it  would  be 
quite  enough  to  say,  the  wind  was right  aft,”  the  text  to  a 
whole  chapter  of  horrors.  The  motion  of  a ship  under  sail  has 
sometimes  been  compared  to  the  noble  bearing  of  a stately 
horse ; it  is  a pretty  simile,  and  a vastly  exciting  one,  when 
upon  a smooth  sea  we  can  fancy  our  nag  ambles  well ; or  even 
in  a breeze,  Avhen  mounting  the  waves  With  a “side  wind,”  the 
exhiliration  of  the  moment  may  persuade  us  that  we  prance 
upon  the  deep;  but  Avith  the  Avind  abaft,  the  roll,  the  inter- 
minable, ceaseless  roll,  is  beyond  the  poAver  of  imagination  to 
liken  to  anything  to  Avhich  Providence  ever  gave  a gait.  The 
congregated  infirmities  of  all  the  halt  in  Christendom  could 
scarce  be  Avorse. 

The  difference  of  motion  by  a “side  wind”  and  the  Avind 
abaft  is,  that  \Ahth  the  former,  however  the  ship  may  pitch, 
she  is  still  so  much  inclined  always — pressed  over  by  the  Avind, 
that  whatever  moves  is  sure  to  go  to  the  loAver  side,  or  “ down 
to  leeAvard,”  and  will  there  lie  quietly.  But  when  before  the 
Avind  the  ship  rolls,  descending  to  equal  points  on  either  side, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  everj’ thing  not  absolutely  spiked 
or  lashed  doAvn  hard  and  fast,  plays  at  every  oscillation  to  the 
utmost  of  its  tether,  accompanying  the  movement  Avith  its  own 
peculiar  music  of  creak,  clatter,  or  squeak,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Sometimes,  as  if  by  Avay  of  climax,  the  Avater  tumbles  in  over 
one  gunwale,  washing  over  the  deck,  and  dribbling  by  ever}’- 
aperture  into  the  cabin  below;  then  rolling  again,  as  if  to  court 
the  embraces  of  a sister  wave,  the  ship  descends,  and  again  it 
pours  a briny  SAveep  one  over  the  other.  Sitting  or  standing 
at  such  a time  is  equally  an  exertion  of  our  best  poAvers  of 
tenacity,  and  to  take  to  one’s  berth  may  be  likened  to  seeking 
refuge  within  the  arms  of  a “ demented  sentry-box.”  And 
with  all  this,  the  confusion,  the  row  among  chairs,  trunks,  and 
all  the  locomotive  paraphernalia  of  the  cabins,  the  never-dying 
conflict  of  platters,  spoons,  and  dishes  in  the  steAvard’s  room, 

I the  creaking  of  bulk-heads,  and  the  occasional  thump  and 
I rumble  of  a “fetch  away”  on  deck,  form  an  aggregate  of 
I ludicrous  discomfiture,  unequalled  by  the  most  refined 
misery  v/hich  any  derangeuieut  or  disorder  on  shore  could 
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possibly  inflict.  I speak  now  of  wliat  sometimes  occurs  at  sea. 
'VV e have  not  had  anything  quite  of  this  order, 
i Friday,  13^th. — A fine  morning  : the  sea  in  its  richest  livery, 
a brilliant  blue,  studded  with  flowing  “white  caps,”  and  look- 
ing gay  and  merry.  The  day  has  been  interesting  by  ex- 
periments upon  our  engines  ; the  object  was,  to  ascertain  the 
speed  of  the  vessel  relatively,  with  the  degree  of  power  ap- 
plied and  the  required  consumption  of  coal. 

The  result  is  reducible  to  figures  in  a very  small  compass. 

Power  of  Steam  to  Revolutions  Miles  per  Cwt.  of  Coals 


the  square  inch. 

per  Minute. 

Hour. 

per  H 

8^  lbs.  or  full  steam 

. . I5h  . . 

. 12|  . . 

. 28 

8-lOths  of  3^  lbs. 

. . 15“  . . 

.12^.  . 

. 27 

7-lOths  ditto. 

. . 14  . . 

. 12i  . . 

. 26 

5-lOths  ditto. 

. . 13  . . 

.11  . . 

. 23 

The  power  of  the  engines  being  225  horses  each. 

The  gradations  were  arrived  at  by  the  cramm,  a part  of  the 
engine  adapted  to  “cut  off’ the  stroke,”  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  to  any  desired  proportion,  which  is  done  by  its  action 
on  one  of  the  principal  valves  in  such  a manner  as  partially 
to  close  it.  The  proof  of  the  amount  of  pressure  was  shown 
by  an  instrument  called  the  indicator,  which  was  screwed 
upon  the  cylinder,  communicating  with  it  from  within  for  the 
purpose,  and  which,  by  the  action  of  the  engine,  most  inge- 
niously given  to  it,  described  with  a lead  pencil  upon  paper  a 
parallelogram,  cutting  off*  one  corner,  showing  the  precise 
vacuum  in  the  cylinder,  and  by  tliis  the  proportion  of  power 
applied. 

To  a novice,  the  whole  process  seemed  a mystic  operation, 
and  reminded  one  of  the  story  of  an  Indian,  who  seeing  a 
steam-engine,  fancied  that  a spirit  lay  imprisoned  Avithin  the 
boil(;rs,  and  that  by  building  a fire  beneath  them,  it  was  excited 
to  fury,  and  thus  put  tlie  Avhole  in  motion. 

The  experiments  strikingly  illustrate  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciple of  the  differences  betAveen  the  ratio  of  power  applied,  and 
that  of  its  results.  Our  sails  were  set  during  the  day,  Avith 
the  Aviud  from  the  south w’ard,  but  so  liglit  as  could  have  had 
no  appreciable  influence  on  our  experiments. 

The  morning  was  thus  aa^cII  nigh  consumed,  and  a day  thus 
began  at  sea,  to  and  fro  on  deck — upon  the  Aving,  as  it  might 
be — is  seldom  given  in  the  end  to  sedentary  occupations,  or  to 
any  pursuit  more  profitable  than  a prokmged  lounge.  Our 
strolls  for  the  afternoon  lay  betAveen  the  jib-boom  end  and  the 
poop,  watcliing  the  heaving  of  the  sea  and  the  motion  of  the 
vessel;  and  we  Avere  at  least  exhilirated,  if  made  none  the 
Aviser  by  our  peregrinations. 

Saturday,  14th. — Tlie  bouquet  has  our  care.  It  is  noAv 
among  tlie  first  duties  of  the  morning  to  look  to  it;  to  cull  its 
AAuthered  leaves  and  replenish  the  Acater.  It  has  become  a 
matter  of  ambition  Avith  us  to  carry  into  Ncav  York  a fiower 
still  fresh,  though  plucked  in  England.  Hoav  incongruous  it 
seems  that  a simple  violet  should  become  the  testimony  to  a 
great  achievement!— even  to  beard  the  philosopher  himself. 

Saturday  afternoon  on  board  ship  is  made  to  bear  some 
likeness  to  a termination  of  the  same  day  on  shore  by  a like- 
ness in  its  duties — a general  clearing  up  and  marked  prepa- 
ration for  Sunday,  We  have  had  enough  of  it.  Forgetting 
all  else  in  the  bustle,  I Avill  merely  mention  that  our  decks 
Avere  “ holy-stoned  !”  Hast  ever  seen  or  heard  of  holy 
stones?  They^  are  of  the  good  old  family  of  grindstones, 
bearing  a relationship  to  it,  kindred  to  that  of  squeaking  pigs 
to  their  grandmother.  To  describe  them  : they  are  blocks  of 
stone,  something  larger,  and  nearly  as  heavy,  as  a square  of 
fifty-six  pounds  weight.  They  have  brush  handles  attached, 
and  are  used  Avith  as  much  sand  as  may  be  needful  to  aid  the 
operation  and  bring  the  music  to  a certain  pitch,  to  scour  the 
decks.  Now  imagine  a dozen  or  more  of  these  put  in  motion 
over  head,  some  two  or  three  feet  above  you,  for  the  purpose 
and  m the  manner  I have  named;  that  is,  “holy  stoning 
simply,”  infliction  in  the  first  degree,  and  suited  to  an  age  ere 
the  inquisition  became  an  exquisite.  But  tbe  moment  chosen 
invariably  happens  to  be  that  at  which  you  have  just  fallen 
into  an  afternoon  nap^  or  are  enjoying  the  raptures  of  delicious 
morning  dreams  I and  this-— but  I cannot  find  a name  for  the 
foul  torture. 


The  day  being  smooth,  the  engines  were  stopped  at  noo 
for  the  first  time  on  tbe  passage,  to  examine  the  paddle-wheel 
and  to  “ screAV  up.”  Lay  by  two  hours. 

Sunday,  15th.— Commences  with  a fine  breeze  from  th 
southward  and  a smooth  sea — a brilliant  morning.  All  sa 
set,  our  ship  going  nobly  on.  Nowhere  is  the  influence  t 
fine  weather  upon  the  spirits  more  strongly  felt  than  at  sea-^ 
a bright  day,  a fair  wind,  and  the  sea  glittering  in  the  sui 
seem  spells  which  charm  eA’^ery  element  of  happiness  withi 
us  into  activity  and  life.  This  seems  strange  in  the  absenc* 
of  so  much  generally  associated  with  our  pleasures,  yet  it 
so  ; and  the  reason  1 take  it  to  be,  is  this : that  though  deprive 
of  much  that  under  other  circumstances  might  minister 
feelings  of  a grosser  birth,  yet  the  freedom  from  care,  and  tb' ' 
abstraction  from  the  world  which  every  one  at  sea  feels,  leavi* 
us  the  more  susceptible  to  a subtle  influence  and  a big 
enjoyment. 

Monday,  16th.— Morning  comes  and  evening  goes  i 
sea,  as  elseAvhere,  and  every  day  has  its  chronicle.  , 
ship  is  a little  empire  ; it  has  its  monarch  and  its  chii 
councillors,  its  patricians  and  plebeians,  its  codes  and  cu? 
toms,  its  laws  and  their  vindication,  its  fashions  and  if  'j 
follies ; and  the  history  of  a voyage  might  be  compared  to  tb 
annals  of  an  era  in  the  existence  of  one  of  those  greater  men 
bers  of  the  Avorld’s  community.  There  is  this  diff'erence,  tin 
Avhile  men  remain  sufficiently  unchanged  at  sea,  to  carry  sti  ^ 
the  seeds  of  discord  and  disunion  within,  it  is  left  to  a nobli 
influence  from  without,  than  that  of  a fear  of  our  fellow  men- 
a dread  of  the  elements  themselves,  to  overcome  them  ; a 
influence,  that  in  its  character  of  an  appellant  to  our  feari 
one  is  almost  ready  to  believe  involves  the  only  principles  ( 
combination— the  only  impulse  to  a common  purpose,  to  Avhic 
our  imperfect  natures  are  susceptible.  A member  of  oB 
state,  of  the  plebeian  order,  Avas  this  morning  given  over 
the  chief  judge,  and  by  the  chief  judge  to  the  king  I In  plai 
truth.  Jack  had  been  refractory,  and  refusing  his  work,  h 
Avas  brought  to  judgment.  The  hearing  was  a short  one  j’fc 
negotiation  was  entered  upon  with  the  belligerent,  and  terni 
offered  for  his  ratification,  either  to  do  duty  and  share  th 
privileges  and  protection  extended  to  faithful  subjects,  c ^ 
to  do  nothing  and  share  nothing  appertaining  to  those  thing 


Avhich  men  are  pleased  to  deem  wholesome  and  comfortableT^ 
meat  and  drink.  Jack  was  too  much  a man  of  the  world  tfW; 


ka 


desire  to  place  himself  in  a position  so  peculiar  as  the  latte 
Avould  have  entailed,  so  accepting  the  former,  the  affair  wa^' 
ended. 

Tuesday,  17th. — An  appropriate  figure-head  for  our  shi' 
Avould  be,  Vulcan  with  Neptune  by  the  beard,  and  old  ^.olu 
fairly  under  foot.  Such  had  been  the  picture  had  Ovid  tol 
the  story  of  our  voyage,  for  it  seems  little  short  of  a conquef  ^ 
of  the  elements.  pr 

The  past  night  and  day  have  afforded  us,  in  some  measunjjlst 
an  opportunity  of  testing  the  powers  of  steam  against  th 
adverse  influences  of  weather — a gale  in  our  teeth,  and  a 
a-head,  which  in  volume  is  seldom  found  in  any  part  of  the 
lantic  beyond  the  limits  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Ou^r; 
ship  behaved  nobly.  She  plunged  and  rolled,  as  every  vessfiFn 
in  similar  circumstances  must  have  done — often  burying  he|lj 
paddle  wheels  to  the  shaft,  and  was  as  uncomfortable  as  an  Hi 
huge  cradle  well  tossed  and  tumbled  could  be : yet  her  mej^h 
tions  were  easy,  and  her  progress  without  intermission. 

In  consequence  of  the  heavy  sea,  the  working  of  thlT( 
engines  was  reduced  to  ten  revolutions  per  minute,  durinj: 
which  time  it  is  shown,  by  the  result  of  the  observations  (t! 
the  morning,  that  we  made  an  average  of  five  andahaii 
knots  per  hour. 

The  morning  found  our  cabin  in  some  confusion,  as  is  usuiti; 
on  ship-board  after  a rough  night.  Among  other  mishapi 
the  little  pitcher  holding  our  bouquet  had  “ fetched  way,'h 
and  the  floAvers  lay  bruised  and  strewed  about  the  carpe  i 
Our  drowsy  senses,  after  a wakeful  night,  seemed  litt  i 
affected  by  the  event ; an  undisturbed  nap,  and  an  absemff 
of  care  for  our  own  proper  equilibrium  on  a smoother  seir 
Avill  doubtless  leave  us  more  alive  to  our  loss.  d 

Wednesday,  18th. — It  is  quite  clear  we  have  no  fratemii 
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h the  fishes.  The  porpoise,  the  most  frequent  of  our 
an  visiters  usually,  whose  gambols  around  the  bows  are 
3n  the  subject  of  a moment’s  interest  to  the  voyager,  comes 
V,  dashing  forward  with  its  merry  troop  in  all  their  accus- 
led  glee,  until  near  our  paddle-wheels  they  turn — startled 
the  splashing— and  dash  off,  tumbling  and  rolling,  it  would 
fim  upon  each  other  in  their  haste,  like  a bevy  of  frighted 
(jidren  who  had  become  suddenly  assured  of  having  mis- 
tjen  a hobgoblin  for  a well-known  friend.  In  making  a 
1 age  in  the  Great  Western,  every  day  affords  occasion  for 
t expression  of  astonishment  at  the  progress  of  science  and 
tj  attainment  of  human  power;  and  as  vain  or  as  common- 
j ce  as  the  question  may  appear,  it  seems  to  present  itself 
tjre,  invested  with  something  like  solemnity— when  and  at 
it  point  shall  the  pile  be  shaken  which  constitutes  the  sub- 
e fabric  of  human  knowledge?  But  a few  generations 
36,  and  the  ocean  upon  which  we  sail,  the  continent  to 
ch  our  course  is  directed — a5'^e,  more  than  half  the  world, 
•e  beyond  the  ken  of  men?  and  now,  what  are  they? 
at  is  man  himself,  and  what  are  human  means,  wrought 
by  the  divinity  within  us,  compared  with  the  creature 
his  aids  of  those  days?  The  question,  where  will  these 
igs  find  an  end  is  irresistible. 

'hursday , 19th. — To  an  accustomed  sailor — a minion  of  the 
t ds — it  is  long  before  the  novelty  of  a steamer  at  sea,  with 
the  attendant  circumstances  of  its  internal  economy,  can 
ir  itself  into  familiarity.  Chiefly  he  feels  a strange  relief 
the  absence  of  care  about  the  weather  or  the  winds — 
rces  to  which  he  has  habitually  looked  for  a large  pro- 

Stion  of  his  contentment.  The  never-ceasing  question  of 
morning  to  which  he  is  used — “ how  is  the  wind?”  or, 
)w  does  she  head?”  presents  itself  at  his  waking  like  the 
lembrance  of  some  nauseous  morning  dose  now  discon - 
led  and  in  place  of  the  excitement  among  his  fellow  voy- 
rs  by  a fair  wind  and  the  prospect  of  a fine  run,  on  the 
pendencies  by  a foul  one  and  all  sorts  of  evil  forebodings, 
lears  the  common  parlance  of  every-day  life,  or  issuing 
n his  room,  finds  them  distributed  in  groups  awaiting 
akfast,  in  the  discussion  of  the  merit  of  their  favourite  pic- 
! The  space,  too,  and,  as  far  as  regards  the  Great 
1l stern,  the  splendour  around  continually  surprise  him. 
light  spars,  light  sails  and  light  rigging  on  deck, 
like  light  walls  and  great  windows  to  an  accus- 
led  prison — robbing  it  of  half  its  terrors.  A sailor,  to 
Irm  a dark  cloud  has  ever  been  a thing  of  watchful  appre- 
sion — like  a stealing,  crafty  enemy — cannot  cast  his  eyes 
't  but,  feeling  a new  sense  of  safety,  he  will  turn  to  the 
all  with  a grin,  and  looking  it  in  the  face,  bid  it  “blow 
heart  out.” 

’he  richness  below — the  cabin — seems  the  expression  of 
ii  ividual  taste,  and  the  elegance  of  a bountiful  hospitality, 
ler  than  a provision  for  the  common  participation  of  the 
i|;farer ; and  this  at  sea,  too  ! The  change  is  apleasant  one, 
to  the  old  voyager,  unfamiliar  as  it  may  be,  it  is  perhaps 
more  delightful,  as  he  alone  can  truly  estimate  the  change 
transition  from  the  endurances  to  what  may  be  called  the 
uries  of  the  enjoyments  of  a sea  life. 

'riday,  20th.— A thoroughly  uncomfortable  day,  and  deci- 
ly  a bad  road,  with  such  tracks  left  us  to  crawl  over  as 
wind-god  makes  when  there  has  been  heavy  work — our 
' ch  rolling  and  pitching  to  the  very  hubbs.  A more  than 
ally  heavy  sea  has  left  us  little  with  which  to  occupy  our- 
/es  to-day,  beyond  the  care  needful  to  maintain  that  posi- 
1 which  is  the  pride  of  our  nature — a well-poised  equi- 
•ium  on  both  legs.  The  motion  of  the  ship  was  greater  this 
rning  than  any  we  had  before.  Nearly  calm,  or  the  little 
id  there  was  nearly  a-head,  our  sails  were  of  no  service, 
l a heavy  sea,  such  as  usually  follows  a violent  gale,  tossed 
like  a floating  bird  upon  the  waves.  It  was  satisfactory, 
vvever,  as  aflbrding  fimther  illustrations  of  the  capabilities 
the  vessel.  Her  engines  were  eased,  yet  she  continued  at 
peed  of  not  less  than  six  or  seven  knots  per  hour.  And 
)se  features  in  her  model  which,  before  sailing,  were  the 
ly  grounds  of  doubt,  as  far  as  mere  model  was  concerned  — 
length  and  sharpness — seemed  now  the  characteristics 


best  adapted  to  her  purpose.  She  cleaves  the  sea  upon  her 
water-line,  while  her  bearings  below  are  quite  sufficienc  to 
give  her  buoyancy,  almost  without  a plunge;  and  a remark- 
able consequence  of  this,  aided  by  her  length,  is,  that  her  way, 
though  abated,  as  must  ever  occur  to  any  vessel  upon  a head 
sea,  is  yet  never  wholly  lost;  hence  have  we  been  during  her 
whole  voyage  without  that  jar  and  check,  by  the  stroke  of  the 
sea,  to  which  vessels  are  usually  subject  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Tlie  nature  of  the  propelling  power  has,  also, 
an  important  agency  in  this  distinction;  the  action  of  the 
paddle-wheel  being  from  the  centre  of  the  vessel  horizontally, 
has  no  effect  upon  her  perpendicular  motions,  while  that  of 
the  mast  under  a heavy  press  of  sail,  being  from  above,  acts 
partially  as  a lever  upon  the  hull,  to  make  every  plunge  the 
more  severe. 

Towards  the  evening  the  sea  became  more  smooth,  the  wind 
hauling  to  the  northward.  Sudden  transitions  of  this  kind, 
more  than  once  upon  our  voyage,  have  led  us  to  the  idea  that 
the  power  of  locomotion  gives  us  an  advantage  never  before 
dreamt  of;  that  we  are  enabled,  in  some  measure,  to  verify  the 
Munchausen  story  of  keeping  the  rain  at  our  horse’s  tail— ■ 
that,  in  short,  we  may  very  much  decrease  the  endurance  of 
foul  weather  by  running  out  of  it.  It  would,  at  all  events,  be 
an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  by  a comparison  of  log,  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  account  of  other  vessels,  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  changes  arising  from  this  circumstance  really  do 
occur. 

Saturday,  21st. — We  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
another  fine  morning  and  another  smooth  sea.  With  a fine 
breeze  from  the  northward,  we  are  staggering  under  all  our 
canvass,  and  the  engines  in  full  play — it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive anything  of  human  sway  or  human  power  upon  the  deep 
more  exhilarating  or  delightful.  Few  positions  in  life  carry 
with  them  a greater  spell  upon  the  feelings,  or  excite  us  to  a 
nobler  sense  of  our  own  nature,  than  that  of  the  voyager  upon 
the  ocean,  when  his  ship,  bending  under  a press  of  canvass,  and 
mounting  majestically  at  every  succeeding  wave,  she  urges  her 
rapid  way.  Such  magnitude,  such  power,  and  yet  so  child- 
like! A word — the  slightest  movement  of  the  helm — and  she 
is  governed;  the  winds  and  the  very  sea  seems  to  be  at  her 
commander’s  control. 

With  us,  too,  there  is  much  to  aid  the  excitement;  we  are  of 
the  first  to  make  the  great  adventure,  to  establish  that  success 
which  may,  and  probably  will,  mark  an  era  in  the  intercourse 
— in  the  fraternity  of  a wide  world. 

The  afternoon  was  diversified  by  a sharp  snow  squall.  It 
continued  until  our  masts,  sails,  and  rigging  were  completely 
hung  in  its  fleecy  drapery,  and  until  the  snow  lay  nearly  two 
inches  deep  upon  om-  decks;  the  result  of  all  Avhich  was,  a 
thorough  set-to  at  snow-balls  by  all  the  idlers  of  the  cabin. 

A mass  of  heavy  clouds  had  gathered  above  and  around, 
darkening  the  day.  It  broke  in  the  west,  and  rose  in  a broad, 
low,  and  strongly-defined  arch,  like  the  lifting  of  a curtain,  dis- 
playing the  setting  sun  through  an  atmosphere  so  rich  and  so 
pure  that  the  fancy  might  almost  deem  it  such  as  angels  dwell 
in.  The  ocean  lay  tinted  in  its  hues ; blending  the  gold  and 
purple  with  its  own  deep  blue;  and  as  the  sun  sank  still 
lower,  streams  of  light  shot  upward,  bathing  the  heavens  and 
the  whole  canopy  of  clouds  in  floods  of  richest  crimson.  It  Avas 
a sunset  and  twilight  of  the  new  world. 

Saturday  evening  on  board  ship  is  mostly  a time  of  some  dis* 
tinction,  and  this  being  the  last  we  looked  for  on  our  voyage, 
both  dinner-time  and  evening  were  made  merry : at  the  former 
the  health  of  our  captain  was  drunk  for  the  tenth  time  on  the 
passage,  I believe,  and,  responded  to  with  that  enthusiasm 
which  warm  hearts  own,  wlien  feeling  points  to  an  object  Avor- 
thy  their  high  regard. 

Sunday,  22nd.— The  day  has  partaken  something  of  the  ex- 
citement of  anticipated  arrival.  The  anchors  were  got  over 
the  bows,  the  cables  Avere  got  up  and  bent,  and  all  those  arrange- 
ments made  which  mark  the  approach  to  land;  and,  as  is  ever 
the  case  among  the  idlers,  the  disposition  to  do  little  else  than 
lounge  and  talk,  and  dream  of  the  things  of  the  morrow,  pre- 
vailed OAx*r  every  other  incentive  to  occupation. 

Monday,  23rd. — The  morning  of  arrival  to  the  journalist  is 
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one  of  brief  periods.  Objects  multiply  upon  his  attention 
too  fast^ — the  occasion  itself  distracts  him.  The  number  of 
vessels  Tvitliin  the  horizon,  the  bustle  of  active  preparation, 
the  momentary  expectation  of  making  the  land,  and  the  dim- 
ly-descried pilot-boat  in  the  distance,  are  excitements  too 
great  to  admit  pf  that  equanimity  which  is  needful  to  pro- 
longed remark.  One  almost  breathes  hurriedly  at  the  thought 
of  ail  that  flits  before  him  in  the  delightful  picture  of  gratified 
curiosity,  or  of  home,  and  friends,  and  fire-side  enjoyments 
which  his  imagination  paints  as  so  nearly  within  his  reach. 

At  ten,  a. m.,  we  were  joined  by  the  pilot.  His  boat — a 
graceful  little  schooner — came  down  before  a fine  breeze,  and 
hauling  up  to  windward,  salutations  were  exchanged,  his 
skifl'  was  launched,  and  a few  moments  brought  him  to  our 
deck.  It  was  amusing  to  observe  the  wonderment  of  the 
tenants  of  the  little  craft  at  our  vessel.  If  eyes  and  mouths 
he  any  indices  to  feeling,  there  must  have  been  something 
not  often  of  this  earth  in  theirs. 

At  twelve,  noon,  the  cry  of  land  ran  through  the  ship  ; 
and  in  an  instant  there  was  a rush  to  the  poop,  the  rigging, 
tbe  forecastle,  the  highest  point  of  the  vessel-  it  was  there — 
a-h'ead,  and  “land,  O!”  was  re-echoed  loudly  and  merrily 
upon  every  tongUe.  It  is  difficult — impossible,  justly  to  de- 
scribe the  expessioiis  which  p.  rvade  a ship  at  the  moment 
of  first  discovering  land.  It  is  a look  of  joy — not  the  expres- 
sion of  common  passion,  hut  a highly- wrought  sense, — an 
eruption  6f  the  feelings  which  display's  itself  in  all  that 
tongue  can  utter,  all  that  smiles  can  say,  all  that  eye  can 
speak.  It  ik  a tihi'e  as  well  of  grave  ejaculations  as  of  merry 
jest.  “My  country!’’  cried  cne,  extending  his  arms  half 
solemnly,  and  with  a look  of  ihonghf.  And  “ there”  cried 
another,  peeping  through  his  nether  eye,  and  pointing  to  the 
brdad' sheet  of  foam  which  markf-d  oiir  wmy  upon  the  water, 
as  far  as  eye  could  reatb — “ there  is  the  road  to  mine.” 

‘ There  is  something,  too,  of  the  ludicrous  with  all  at  sucli  a 
time.  The  rPSurrection  of  “ other”  clothes,  and  the  exchange 
of  hats  fot  caps,  make  such  chan, ires  as  seem  almost  to  claim 
the  necessity  of  other  introductions.  The  rusty  jacket  has 
suddenly  become  the  superfine  black  long-tailed,  and  the 
mit-at-elbo\vs  of  yesterday,  sports  now  perhaps  tlie  finest 
fleece  in  the  lloCk. 

Oiir  progress  whs  rapid,  and  the  land  which  at  first  v:as  but 
a (lark  line  on  th'e  horizon’s  verge — a cloud  seemingly  at  its 
early  Inrtli — soon  became  distihctly  visible — the  heights  of 
Never  sink. 

Sefore  crossing  the  bar,  onr  “ poles,”  which  had  been  some 
time  ‘‘  housed,”  Were  all  aloft,  and  flags  streaming  at  each;  tlie 
British  ensign  at  the  gaff.  Tliat  at  the  fore  was  one  adopted  at 
the  lauiiching  of  the  ship — a combination  of  the  British  and 
AmcHcan  ensigns,  the  stars  quartered  on  the  Briiish  union,  the 
stripes  on  the  field — an  emblem  one  might  fancy  of  that  regard 
lor  each  other,  if  one  may  so  speak  of  states,  of  that  alliance  in 
a noble  fellowship  of  parent  with  its  daughter  empire,  which  it 
is  quite  certain  the  intelligence  of  both  countries  ratifies,  and 
w'ould  desire  should  ever  bo. 

At  one  moment  it  seemed  probable  we  should  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  adding  an  act  of  kindness  to  the  events  of  the 
day.  The  wind  light  and  baffling.  A little  schooner  at  some 
distance,  in  attempting  to  pass  too  near  the  edge  of  a shoal,  was 
so  drilled  by  a strong  tide,  that  her  grounding  amidst  the 
breakers  seemed  to  us  inevitable;  and  it  was  only  after  the 
most  positive  assuranecs  of  the  pilot  that  she  would  w'ork  clear, 
that  om  captain  would  allow  the  steamer  to  proceed  further, 
wdtliont  first  sending  her  a hawser,  and  relieving  her  from  tlie 
diiiieulty.  At  three,  p.m.,  we  passed  the  Narrows,  opening  the 
bay  and  harbour  of  New  York,  our  sails  all  furled,  and  the  en- 
gines at  their  topmast  speed.  The  city  was  scarcely  discerni- 
])le,  reposing,  it  seemed,  in  the  distance  in  the  quietude  of  ma- 
jesty, while  little  islands  on  either  hand,  cannon  crested,  stood 
like  Nature’s  ushers  to  this  queen  of  the  western  world.  The 
country  around  looked  arid  and  unsightly,  the  vegetation  of 
spring  having  not  yet  put  forward. 

As  Ave  proceeded,  an  exciting  scene  awaited  us.  Coming 
abreast  of  Bradlow’s  Island,  Ave  were  saluted  by  the  fort  with 
twenty-six  guns,  and  the  coincidence  of  this  with,  our  OAvn 


movements  on  board,  heightened  onr  enjoyment  of  it  imme 
surably.  The  sky-lights  to  our  cabin  abaft  are  made  to  for 
two  tables  on  deck,  mahogany  topped,  and  Avdth  a must  b ’ 
witching  look  of  invitation  to  a repast  upon  them,  Avhenever  1 
smooth  sea  and  sunny  day  make  it  pleasant  to  dine  or  lum 
breath  the  aAvning.  j 

It  had  been  agreed  amongst  us  some  days  previously,  th  ^ 
before  we  left  the  ship,  one  of  these  tables  should  be  chris  t 
ened  the  Victoria,  tbe  other  the  President.  Wine  and  fti  t 
had  been  set  upon  them  for  this  purpose — we  were  standii  i 
round  the  former  of  them — the  health  of  Briton's  Queen  hi  i 
been  proposed — the  toast  was  drunk,  and  amidst  the  chee  ‘ 
that  followed,  the  arm  wasjust  raised  to  consummate  the  nan  ! 
ing,  when  the  fort  opened  its  fire.  The  fire  Avas  electric.  Oi  ; 
colours  were  lowered  in  acknowledgment  of  the  compliniei  ' 
and  the  burst  which  accompanied  it  from  our  decks — drin)  ■ 
ing  to  the  president  and  the  country,  and  breaking  wii  ' 
again,  was  more  loud  and  more  joyous,  than  if  at  that  momei  ; 
we  had  unitedly  overcome  a common  enemy.  Proceedir  ^ 
still,  the  city  became  more  distinct — trees,  streets,  tbe  peop  > 
— the  announcement  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship  by  telegrap  - 
had  brought  thousands  to  every  point  of  vieAV  iippii  the  Avatei ' 
side ; boats  too,  in  shoals  Avere  out  to  Avelcome  her,  and  evet ' 
object  seemed  a siiperadded  impulse  to  our  feelings.  Tb  ’ 
first  to  which  our  attention  was  now  given  Avas  the  Siriu  ' 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  North  River,  gay  with  flowing  streaii ' 
ers,  and  literally  crammed  Avith  spectators — her  decks,  he  ‘ 
paddle-boxes,  her  rigging,  mast-head  high ! We  passe ' 
around  her,  receiving  and  giving  three  hearty  cheers,  tbe  , 
turned  towards  the  Battery.  Here  myriads  seemed  collected  * 
boats  had  gathered  around  us  in  countless  confusion,  flag! 
flying,  guns  were  firing,  and  cliepring  again — the  s]jore,  th ' 
boats,  on  all  hands  around,  loudly  and  gloriously,  seemed  a* 
though  they  Avould  never  have  done.  ' 

It  was  an  exciting  moment — a moment  which,  in  the  tam‘, 
events  oflife,  find  few  parallels;  it  seemed  the  outpouriiiV 
congratulations  of  a Avhole  people,  when  swelling  heart! 
were  open  to  receive  and  to  return  them.  It  was  a momeni 
that  if  both  nations  could  have  witnessed,  would  have  assure-, 
them,  tliough  babblers  may  rail,  and  fools  may  affect  con! 
tempt,  that  at  heart  there  is  still  a feeling  and  an  affinit;! 
between  them.  It  Avas  a moment  of  achievement ! — Ave  hatl; 
been  sharers  in  tbe  chances  of  a noble  effort,  and  each  oneo| 
us  felt  the  pride  of  participation  in  the  success  of  it,  and  thi|| 
was  the  crowning  instant:  experiment  then  ceased — certaiQtjJ 
was  attained—  our  voyage  was  accomplished.  , 

* 'io* 

-■  : , Juc . 

\ 

SHIPWRECK  OF  A PORTUGUESE  VESSEL  ON  THH  ' 
COAST  OF  AFRICA,  IN  1553. 

Emmanuel  Sosa  de  Sepulveda,  descended  from  one  o;i 
the  most  ancient  and  distinguished  families  of  Portugal,  oby. 
tained  great  reputation  in  the  Indies  by  his  courage  an(?*!f 
talents.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  h(-  ■ 
obtained  the  government  of  the  citadel  of  Diu,  a post  givers 
only  to  officers  of  merit  and  tried  valour.  This  situation  he,i: 
held  several  years,  till  conceiving  an  irresistible  desire  tc^hor 
revisit  his  native  land,  he  embarked  at  the  port  of  Cochin  i»i 
The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  had  on  board  the  Avealth  herfr 
had  amassed,  together  Avith  the  property  of  the  officers  and  \- 
passengers  who  had.  accompanied  him.  Sosa  likewise  took  - 
with  him  his  Aiife,  Eleonora  Garcia,  the  daughter  of  Sala,  at 
that  time  general  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  Indies  ; his  chil-  - 
dren,  his  brother-in-law,  Pantaieon  Sala,  together  with 
several  officers  and  gentlemen.  The  number  of  sailom,  ser- 
vants,  and  slaves,  was  very  great;  the  whole  of  the  crew 
and  passengers  amounting  to  about  six  hundred. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  sea  and  winds  has  proved  that  • 
the  month  of  January  is  the  mosx  favourable  season  for  the 
passage  from  Indiia  to  Europe.  Sala  stopped  to  make  some  t 
purohases  at  Coulau,  by  which  he  was  detained  till  February  - 
On  the  13th  of  April  they  discovered  the  coast  of  Cafffftriaj 
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thence  they  proceeded,  without  accident,  to  the  Cape 
ood  Hope,  when  a north  wind  that  arose  produced  the 
, tremendous  hurricane  that  had  ever  been  experienced 
lose  seas.  The  sky  was  suddenly  overcast ; the  waves, 
g to  the  clouds,  threatened  every  moment  to  enffulph 
vessel:  the  darkness  was  interrupted  only  hy  the  light- 
's blaze  and  the  peeling  thunder,  which  struck  terror 
the  hearts  of  the  most  resolute.  The  pilot  and  sailors 
lerated  whether  they  should  strike  the  yards  and  wait 
»a  till  the  tempest  was  over ; but  being  terrified  hy  its 
inning  with  redoubled  fury,  and  deprived  of  all  hope  of 
g able  to  double  the  Cape,  on  account  of  the  season, 

’ unanimously  agreed  to  steer  their  course  back  to  India, 
.his  design  they  were  not  more  fortunate  than  in  the 
;r,  and  the  unrelenting  winds  seemed  to  have  conspired 
destruction  of  the  wretched  vessel,  which  was  already 
; liderably  injured:  in  vain  the  pilot  and  sailors  employed 
r utmost  efforts,  to  save  her  from  their  fury.  The  sides 
e so  rudely  shaken  by  the  waves,  that  at  length  the 
iks  gave  way,  and  the  ship  made  more  water  than  the 
ips  were  able  to  discharge.  The  goods  were  thrown 
rboard  to  lighten  the  vessel,  but  this  measure  did  not 
en  the  danger.  Their  condition  was  hopeless,  and  every 
'e  threatened  them  with  inevitable  destruction  ; but  after 
tempest  had  continued  several  days  without  intermis- 
t,  a south  wind  decided  their  fate,  and  di-ove  the  ship 
ound,  which  w^as  the  least  misfortune  that  could  happen 
,hem. 

’he  anchor  was  immediately  thrown  out,  and  the  boats, 
ich  were  their  last  resource,  were  hoisted  overboard. 
!a,  his  wife,  and  children,  and  the  principal  persons  of  his 
te,  snatching  up  in  haste  their  most  valuable  effects,  threw 
mselves  into  the  boats.  New  dangers  attended  them; 

: waves,  impelled  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  dashed  against 
( shore  and  formed  mountains  that  appeared  ready  to 
srwhelm  their  feeble  bark.  At  length,  after  much  diffi- 
ty  and  danger,  they  reached  the  shore.  All  could  not 
ect  their  escape  in  the  boats,  for  after  the  second  or  third 
yage  they  were  dashed  to  pieces  upon  hidden  rocks  ; at 
3 same  time  the  cable  parted,  and  those  who  remained  in 
3 vessel,  had  no  other  method  of  saving  their  lives  than  to 
row  themselves  overboard,  and  endeavour  to  gain  the 
ore.  Some  seized  hold  of  casks,  or  boxes  while  others 
isted  to  their  strength  and  their  expertness  in  swimming, 
bry  few,  however,  were  so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  without  ac- 
llent,  and  by  this  disaster  three  hundred  men,  Portuguese 
Id  foreigners,  lost  their  lives.  Those  who  escaped  had 
arcely  reached  the  shore,  when  the  vessel  foundered, 
ais  loss  overwhelmed  the  Portuguese  with  despair ; from 
e fragments  of  the  ship,  they  might  have  constructed  a 
agantine,  and  have  gone  to  seek  some  relief  at  <Sofala 
id  Mozambique  ; but  from  this  hope  they  were  completely 
it  oflp. 

The  country  on  which  they  were  wrecked  was  in  the 
titude  of  31  deg.  south.  Sosa  directed  large  fires  to  be 
ade,  in  order  to  dry  and  warm  his  people,  who  suffered 
cceedingly  from  cold  and  hunger,  and  their  wounds.  He 
stributed  among  them,  with  the  greatest  economy,  a small 
aantity  of  flour  picked  up  from  the  wreck,  but  half  spoiled 
y the  salt  water.  Their  situation  was  dreadful.  The 
mre  presented  to  their  view  nothing  but  desert  sands  and 
dn  rocks.  After  a long  search,  they  discovered  somesprino’s 
: fresh  water,  which  were  extremely  serviceable,  and  then 
3gan  to  fonii  an  entrenchment  of  boxes,  and  large  stones 
lat  they  might  pass  the  night  in  safety.  Sosa,  on  this 
icasion,  forgot  none  of  the  duties  of  a good  citizen  and  a 
enevolent  master.  Here  he  remained  with  his  people  till 
had  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  the  sea,  and  as  long 
s he  entertained  any  hope  of  being  able  to  subsist  upon  the 
fovisions  thrown  on  shore  from  the  vessel.  It  became 
ecessary,  however,  to  think  of  removing,  and  they  delibera- 
3d  upon  the  course  they  ought  to  pursue  ; all  were  in  favour 
f proceeding  along  the  coast  till  they  found  the  river  to 
hich  Marchesez  had  given  the  name  of'Santo  Spiritu,  and 
^here  the  Portuguese  of  Sofala  and  Mozambique  carried  on  a 


That  river  was  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  dis- 
tant from  their  post.  Sosa,  after  adopting  the  resolution, 
encouraged  his  troop,  and  exhorted  them,  by  his  words  and 
example,  not  to  lose  their  courage.  “ Before  a person 
exposes  himself,  (said  he)  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  he  ought 
to  be  resolved  to  bear  thirst,  hunger,  hardships,  and  incon- 
venience of  every  kind.  Far  from  being  dejected  at  their 
approach,  he  ought  to  meet  them  as  if  he  expt-cted  them, 
and  substitute  those  ti  ansitory  evils  instead  of  the  eternal 
misery  due  to  the  crimes  he  has  committed.  In  our  present 
misfortune  (added  he)  we  ought  less  to  consider  what  we 
have  lost  than  what  we  have  saved  ; the  loss  of  our  property 
is  a small  object  when  compared  with  the  pre-ervation#  of 
our  lives.  I can  give  you  no  better  advice  than  to  resign  afl 
private  claims,  and  relinquish  all  personal  and  individual 
interest  in  favour  of  the  public  welfare.  If  we  are  split  iiito 
parties  we  can  never  be  secure;  but  while  united  we  have 
nothing  to  fear.”  He  concluded  with  a prayer,  extorted  hy 
love,  in  hehadf  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  entreated  his 
companions  in  misfortune  to  pay  some  respect,  on  the  wav, 
to  the  sex  of  one  and  the  age  of  the  others.  All  replied,  it 
was  but  just  that  the  strongest  and  most  robust  should  assist 
the  weakest,  that  he  might  lead  them  wherever  he  pleased, 
and  that  they  would  never  withdraw  themselves  from  his 
command. 

They  immediately  set  off.  This  caravan  was  composed 
of  Sosa,  his  wife  Eleonora,  a woman  of  masculine  courage, 
their  children,  as  yet  too  young  to  know  the  dangers  of  their 
situation,  Andrew  Vasez,  the  master  of  the  vessel,  and. eighty 
Portuguese.  This  fitst  troop  was  followed  by  about  one  hun- 
dred servants,  who  alternately  carried  the  children  on  their 
backs,  and  their  mistress  on  a rude  kind  of  chair.  These 
were  succeeded  by  the  sailors,  and  the  female  servants  ; a*id 
Pantaleon,  with  a number  of  Portuguese  and  slaves,  closed 
the  rear. 

After  proceeding  seveial  days  through  a very  dangerous 
country,  they  were  stopped  by  inaccessible  rocks,  and  tor- 
rents, swelled  by  the  rains  that  had  recently  fallen.  By 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  easiest  roads,  they  had  made  a 
circuit  of  above  one  hundred  leagues,  while  they  would  have 
to  go  about  thirty  if  they  had  kept  along  the  seacoast.  Their 
provisions  were  scon  consumed,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
live  upon  apples  and  wild  fruit,  and  even  upon  herbs,  of 
which  the  animals  of  that  country  are  very  fond. 

After  a progress  of  four  months  they  at  length  arrived  at 
the  river  Santo  Spiritu,  but  without  recognising  it,  for  the 
country  is  traversed  by  three  different  branches,  which  unite 
before  they  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea. 

Their  doubts  M^ere  removed  by  the  king  of  the  district,  who 
was  the  more  favourably  disposed  towards  the  Portuguese,  be- 
cause he  had,  some  time  before,  traded  peaceably  with  Lorenzo 
Marchesez  and  Antonio  Caldera.  That  ])rince  gave  a kind  re- 
ception to  Sosa  and  his  people,  and  informed  them,  that  the 
king  of  the  country  contiguous  to  his  dominions  was  a crafty 
and  rapacious  man,  of  whom  they  ought  to  beware.  The  desire 
of  speedily  reaching  some  place  inhabited  by  Europeans,  ren- 
dered them  blind  to  the  misfortunes  that  were  predicted ; but 
they  soon  had  reason  to  repent  having  passed  the  second  arm 
of  the  river. 

The  following  day  they  perceived  two  hundred  Caffrees 
coming  towards  them.  Though  exhausted  Avith  hardships  and 
fatigue,  they  prepared  their  arms  and  put  themselves  in  a pos- 
ture for  defence;  but  seeing  that  the  Caffrees  approached  them 
peaceably,  and  rather  showed  a desire  of  forming  an  acquaint- 
ance with  them  than  of  doing  them  an  injury,  their  fears  were 
dissipated,  and  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  provisions,  either 
for  money  or  in  exchange  for  implements  of  iron,  Avhich  those 
people  highly  value.  A mutual  confidence  appeared  to  be  esta- 
blished, and  the  wants  of  the  Portuguese  encouraged  their  good 
opinion  of  the  natives,  but  the  opportunity  of  stripping  the 
strangers  of  all  they  possessed  was  too  favourable  for  the  bar- 
barians to  be  neglected.  In  order  to  accomplish  their  design 
with  the  greater  facility,  they  gave  the  Portuguese  to  under- 
stand, that  if  they  would  proceed  to  the  habitation  of  their  king, 
they  would  experience  a gracious  reception.  /-Their  excessive 
weariticfi??}  tb;cir  joy  -?t  baviug  found  the  river  ti’.ey  jn. 
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searcli  of,  and  a still  more  powerful  motive,  the  want  of  provi- 
sions, induced  them  to  embrace  the  proposal  of  the  Caffrees. 
They  followed  them  towards  the  habitation  of  their  chief;  but 
the  latter  directed  them  to  stop  on  the  way,  in  a place  shaded 
by  trees.  Here  they  remained  several  days,  dming  which  they 
purchased  variousj  kinds  of  coarse  provisions  with  the  effects 
they  had  saved  from  the  wreck.  Deceived  by  the  air  of  sin- 
cerity of  those  people,  Sosa  conceived  he  might  wait  at  this 
place  for  the  arrival  of  some  merchants  from  Sofala,  and  de- 
manded permission  of  the  king  to  erect  huts  for  himself,  his 
wife,  and  all  his  people,  whose  number  had  been  much  dimi- 
nished by  the  fatigues  of  their  long  peregrination. 

The  king,  with  more  artifice  than  he  could  be  suspected  of, 
told  Sosa,  that  two  circumstances  retarded  the  favourable  re- 
ception which  he  wished  to  give  them;  the  first  was,  the  dear- 
ness and  scarcity  of  provisions ; and  the  second,  the  fear  which 
his  subjects  entertained  of  the  swords  and  fire-arms  of  the  Por- 
tuguese ; and  if  these  were  sent  to  him  as  a pledge  of  their  peace- 
able and  tranquil  disposition;  he  would  agree  to  their  request. 

The  hope  of  arriving  at  the  end  of  their  hardships,  induced 
the  Portuguese  to  comply  with  these  conditions,  to  which  pru- 
dence ought  to  have  dictated  a refusal.  In  vain  Eleonora  re- 
minded Sosa  of  the  unfavourable  a«count  given  of  this  sove- 
reign by  the  other  king;  deaf  to  the  entreaties  and  admonitions 
of  his  wife,  he  accepted  with  fatal  credulity  the  subtle  ofiers  of 
this  prince.  The  rest  of  the  troop  followed  their  captain’s  ex- 
ample, and  the  arms  were  delivered  to  the  perfidious  monarch. 
They,  however,  soon  repented  of  this  step,  for  the  Caffrees  im- 
mediately seized  upon  the  treasures  they  had  brought  with 
them  with  such  fatigue,  and  stripped  them  of  all  their  clothes. 
Those  Avho.  attempted  to  make  any  resistance  were  massacred 
by  the  merciless  barbarians. 

Eleonora  alone  resisted  with  courage ; but  of '«-hat  avail  are 
the  eftbrts  of  a female  against  men  of  a.  disposition  so  ferocious ! ' 
They  stripped  her  likewise  of  all  her  clothes.  Ashamed  to  be  ! 
exposed  stark  naked  to  the  vieAv  of  those  wretches,  and  of  her  ' 
own  servants,  she  threw  herself  into  a ditch  a few  paces  dis- , 
tant,  and  buried  herself,  as  it  were,  in  the  sand,  resolving  not ' 
to  leave  that  situation.  Overwhelmed  Avith  fatigue  and  chagrin,  ' 
she  could  not  forbear  saying  to  AndreAv  Vasez,  and  others  of  ^ 
the  Portuguese  Avho  would  not  leave  her.  “ There,  my  friends,  I 
you  see  the  consequence  of  your  silly  confidence.  Go;  I Avant 
nothing  more;  think  only  of  yourselves;  and  should  Heaven  ^ 
permit  you  to  revisit  your  native  land,  tell  those  Avho  inquire 
after  the  unfortunate  Eleonora  and  her  husband,  that  our  sins 
have  drawn  upon  us  the  indignation  of  Heaven.”  Here  siglis 
choked  her  utterance,  but  she  cast  a tender  look  at  her  chil- 
dren and  her  husband.  The  latter,  overcome  Avith  grief  for  his 
imprudence,  and  its  fatal  consequences,  remained  motionless. 
The  Caffrees,  had,  by  this  time,  retired  Avith  all  their  booty;  his 
companions  had  dispersed  to  avoid  the  fate  that  impended  over 
them,  and  not  one  was  to  be  seen.  At  length  the  sentiments 
of  tenderness  Avere  again  excited  in  his  breast,  and  he  ran  about, 
in  every  direction,  in  quest  of  fruit,  of  any  kind,  by  Avhich  he 
might  prolong  the  existence  of  his  wife  and  Avretched  infants. 
But,  naked  and  unarmed,  Sosa  w'as  unable  to  find  anything  in 
a country  ravaged  by  barbarians,  and  burned  up  by  the  sun. 
He  frequently  returned  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  the  last 
time  he  returned,  he  found  that  his  wife  and  children  had  ex- 
pired wdth  hunger  and  thirst.  He  had  sufficient  strength  to 
perform  the  rites  of  interment,  after  Avhich,  fleeing  from  this 
scene  of  horror,  he  roved  about  in  the  deserts,  where,  doubtless,  ' 
he  died,  as  he  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  The  miserable 
remains  of  this  troop,  reduced  us  to  twenty-six  persons,  by  the 
fatigues  and  miseries  they  endured,  wandered  about  a long 
time,  and  AA^ere,  at  length,  treated  as  slaves.  They  would  all 
have  finished  their  career  in  this  state  of  hardship  and  humilia- 
tion, had  not  a Portuguese  merchant,  who  repaired  from  Mo- 
zambique to  this  part  of  the  country  to  purchase  ivory, 
ransomed  them  for  four  piastres  a piece.  Of  these  Pantaleon 
Sala  was  one ; he  died  at  Lisbon  of  an  apoplexy,  at  a very  ad- 
vanced age. 

The  disaster  of  Sosa  excited  great  compassion  among  his 
countrymen,  but  did  not  correct  their  imprudence.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  five  more  vessels  sailed  from  the  port  of  Cochin 


for  Portugal,  under  the  command  of  Fernand  Alvarez  Cap 
Only  one  of  these  ships  arrived  at  Lisbon,  after  encounter 
a thousand  dangers.  It  is  not  known  Avhat  became  of  am 
the  others,  excepting  the  St.  Benedict,  which  was  so  dee 
laden  that  the  sailors  could  scarcely  Av^ork  her.  A violent  te 
pest  overtook  her  in  the  middle  of  her  course,  near  the  Ci 
of  Good  Hope;  a gale  of  Avind  drove  her  ashore,  and  destroy 
her  on  the  desert  coast  called  Natal.  Two  hundred  men.  av 
endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  sAvimming,  perished  on  t] 
occasion. 

Mesquita  Perestrella,  who  survived  this  disaster,  and  has  L 
a very  accurate  account  of  it,  exaggerates  the  terrors  whi 
his  companions  underwent  by  the  apparition  of  demons  in  1 1 
air,  and  the  noise  of  the  wandering  spirits  of  the  sailors,  whil^ 
he  declares  that  he  both  saw  and  heard.  The  unfortunaip 
wretches  who  escaped  from  the  wreck,  experienced  the  san 
hardships  as  Sosa  and  his  company;  for  having  pursued  almo. 
the  same  course,  they  had  to  endure  the  greatest  extremity  i i 
hunger  and  thirst.  In  short,  from  three  hundred,  they  Avei 
reduced  to  twenty-three,  who,  half  dead  with  famine  an 
fatigue,  were  at  length  made  slaves.  A few  months  afterwarc 
some  merchants,  who  visited  that  part  of  the  country  for  t)i 
purposes  of  trade,  ransomed  and  conveyed  them  to  Sofala  an 
iMozambique,  where  they  arrived,  after  suffering  almost  incre 
dible  misery. 


NAUTICAL  SUPEKSTITIONS. 

The  most  exaggerated  of  the  many  extant  in  the  Orkneys 
is  the  belief  that  the  spirit  of  the  mariner,  immediately  after  iti  | 
committal  to  the  world  of  Avaters,  is  consigned  for  a certair 
period,  as  a kind  of  purgatory,  to  the  care  of  the  Demons  oli 
the  Norse.  The  folloAving  free  translation  from  the  Bunic  i 
ballad  AAnll  sufficiently  illustrate  : — 

We  are  the  merry  mariners,  aa'Iio  trade  in  human  souls,  j 
And  Ave  never  want  a noble  freight  where’er  our  vessel  rolls 
We  seek  it  on  the  eastern  wave,  Ave  seek  it  in  the  west, 

And,  of  all  the  trades  for  mariners,  the  human  souHs  best. 

Our  weapons  are  the  thunderbolt,  and  strong  arm  of  the 
Avave, 

That  strike  the  clay  from  prison’d  souls,  and  hurl  it  in  the 
grave ! 

We  Avither  up  the  heart  of  man,  Avith  lightning  from  the 
cloud. 

And  ocean  is  its  sepulchre,  and  the  tempest  sky  it  shroud. 

We  envy  not  the  ocean  depth’s  that  hold  the  lifeless  forms. 

We  only  give  to  fishes  food,  that  else  had  been  for  Av^orms  ; 

Let  others  look  for  pearls  and  gold,  for  diamonds  bright  and 
rare ; 

Oh!  what  are  diamonds,  pearls,  and  gold,  to  the  noble  freight 
we  hear. 

We  are  the  mere  mariners,  that  trade  in  human  souls, 

And  we  never  Avant  a noble  freight,  Avhere’er  our  vessel  rolls: 
We  seek  it  on  the  eastern  Avave,  Ave  seek  it  in  the  Avest, 

And,  of  all  the  trades  for  mariners,  the  human  s >ul  is  best. 


SALT  LAIxE. 


. Amongst  the  many  Avonderful  discoveries  made  by  the  mis- 
sion to  the  court  of  Shoe,  in  Abyssinia,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary is  that  of  a magnificent  salt  lake,  some  distance  inland. 
It  is  seven  hundred  feet  beloAV  the  level  of  the  nearest  sea,  of 
Avhich  it  has  at  one  time  obviously  formed  a portion— having 
been  cut  off'  by  the  elevation  of  an  enormous  mass  of  volcanic 
matter  which  now  separates  it  from  the  shore.  It  is  so  ex- 
tremely saline,  that  a man  walking  into  it  floats  in  spite  of  him- 
self, while  his  skin  feels  sore  from  the  brine.  The  shores  are 
covered  with  one  thick  white  sheet  of  chrystallized  salt.  The 
depression  of  its  surface  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  bj 
evaporation;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a few  years  more,  its 
waters  may  have  disappeared— its  basin  forming  an  immense 
mass  of  rock  salt. 
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CUTTING  OUT  OF  THE  CHEVRETTE. 

It  has  been  universally  allowed  in  the  Navy,  that  the  cap- 
re  of  this  vessel  was  an  exploit  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and 
uid  alone  have  been  achieved  by  the  most  prompt  and  dex- 
rous  heroism. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  to  subjoin  the  following  full  and 
ithentic  narrative  of  the  enterprise,  which  we  think  will  be 
ad  with  equal  surprise  and  admiration : — 

In  the  month  of  July,  1801,  a squadron  of  British  frigates, 
iployed  in  watching  the  enemy’s  fleet,  lay  at  anchor  close  in 
tli^the  harbour  of  Brest.  The  combined  fleets  of  France 
d Spain  were  full  in  their  view;  still  nearer,  and  quite  open 
tliera,  was  the  bay  ot'  Camaret,  where  the  French  national 


corvette.  La  Chevrette,  lay  protected  by  the  batteries.  In  this 
situation  she  was  considered  by  the  French  as  no  less  secure 
than  if  she  had  been  in  the  roads  of  Brest ; while  the  effect 
wdiich  this  seemingly  impregnable  position  had  upon  the  Bri- 
tish squadron  was  to  inspire  a wish  to  cut  her  out.  It  was  re- 
solved by  the  commander  of  the  squadron  that  this  attempt 
should  be  made.  Accordingly,  the  boats  of  the  Doris  and  Beau- 
lieu, manned  entirely  by  volunteers,  under  the  orders  of  Lieu- 
tenant Losack,  who  had  been  sent  from  the  admiral’s  ship  to 
conduct  the  enterprise,  set  out  on  the  night  of  Monday,  the 
20th  of  July,  to  endeavour  to  bring  out  the  corvette.  But  a 
separation  of  the  boats  having  taken  place,  no  attempt  was 
made  that  night.  Some  of  the  boats  having  reached  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay,  lay  there  on  their  oars  till  dawn  of  day,  in 
expectation  of  being  joined  by  the  rest;  and  before  they  got 


SCENE  ON  THE  DECK  OF  THE  CHEVRETTE, 


ick  to  the  frigates,  were  unfortunately  seen,  both  from  the 
rvette  and  from  the  shore. 

the  enemy  now  concluded,  wliat  they  never  before  imagined, 
at  an  attack  was  meditated.  Though  they  judged  it  a mea- 
re  of  extreme  rashness,  they  were  resolved  to  omit  no  pos- 
3le  preparation.  In  the  morning  of  tlie  21st,  thev  got  the 
rvette  under  way,  moved  her  a mile-and-a-half  up  the  bay, 
d moored  her  under  the  batteries.  They  put  on  board  of  her 
)ops  from  tlie  shore,  so  that  her  number  of  men  now  amounted 
arly  to  four  liundre*].  Tlie  arms  and  ammunition  were 
ought  upon  deck,  and  the  great  guns  were  loaded  to  the 
jzzle  with  grape  sliot.  The  batteries  mt- re  prep.arcd;  tem- 
rary  redoubts  were  thrown  up  upon  the  points;  and  a gun- 
ssel,  with  a couple  of  thirty-two  pounders,  was  moored  at 
e entrance  of  tlie  bay  as  a guard-boat.  Having  taken  these 


precautions,  they,  in  the  afternoon,  displaj'cd  a large  French 
ensign  above  an  1‘lnglish  one,  as  a signal  of  defiance. 

All  these  manoeuvres  were  Avell  oliserved  from  the  Beaulieu 
the  crew  of  Avhich  ship  had  showed  extraordinary  ardour  to 
engage  in  this  enterprise,  fl'hough  they  now  saw  that  a most 
desperate  resistance  Avas  certain,  the  severe  disappointment 
Avhich  they  experienced  from  the  fruitless  expedition  of  the 
former  night,  filled  them  witli  eagerness  to  make  an  effectual 
attempt.  lUr.  Maxwell,  tlie  first  lieutenant,  Avho  had  not  been 
out  on  tlie  night  before,  and  avIio  was  ordered  on  an  expedition 
tlien  in  agitation,  of  carrying  fire-ships  into  Brest,  gladly  em- 
braced this  o[)])orturiity  of  practising  his  boat’s  crew  selected 
on  this  occasion,  ]U'ej)aratory  to  the  grand  object,  and  resolved 
to  head  his  OAvn  sliijmiMtes  in  the  attack  to  be  made  that  night. 
'J'his  officer,  Avarned  by  the  former  failure,  resolved  to  keep  his 
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own  boats  in  close  order;  and  should  a separation  of  the  other 
boats  happen  as  before,  through  any  unfortunate  accident,  to 
proceed  to  the  attack  with  the  Beaulieu’s  boats  alone.  This 
resolution,  so  congenial  to  their  wishes,  his  shipmates  heard 
with  much  satisfaction,  and  employed  themselves  through  the 
day  in  putting  their  arms  in  the  best  order,  particularly  in 
grinding  their  cutlasses  to  cut  the  boarding  nettings,  and  other 
impediments  which  they  expected  to  meet  with. 

When  night  arrived,  six  boats,  manned  with  between  eighty 
and  ninety  officers  and  men  of  the  Beaulieu,  all  volunteers, 
joined,  about  half-past  nine,  tlie  boats  of  the  Doris,  Uranie, 
and  Robust;  the  whole  being,  as  before,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Losack.  The  orders  which  he  then  gave  were,  to 
lie  on  their  oars,  or  pull  easy,  as  it  was  mncli  too  soon  for 
the  attack.  About  a quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  Lieutenant 
Losack,  with  his  own  boat,  accompanied  by  some  other  boats, 
went  in  chase  of  a boat  from  the  shore,  supposed  to  be  a look- 
out boat  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  therefore,  of  consequence 
to  be  secured,  if  possible.  For  a considerable  time  after  he 
parted  company,  the  remainder  of  the  boats  continued  as  he 
left  them,  lying-to  on  their  oars,  and  sometimes  pulling  easy. 
Finding  he  did  not  return,  Mr.  Maxwell,  reflecting  upon  the 
miscarriage  of  the  preceding  night,  considering  that  the  boats 
were  yet  at  least  six  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  aware 
ot  the  time  requisite  to  row  that  distance  against  a fresh 
breeze,  judged  it  expedient,  in  order  that  the  enterprise  might 
have  the  best  chance  of  succeeding,  to  proceed  immediately 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  n,  situation  evidently  more 
eligible  for  them  to  lie- to,  should  tliis  be  necessary,  than  where 
they  then  were.  He  therefore  gave  way  ahead  with  the  boats 
of  the  Beaulieu,  and  the  other  boats  followed  his  example.  As 
they  proceeded,  they  perceived  the  signals  of  the  enemy,  both 
to  and  from  the  shore,  and  at  length  they  arrived  off  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay. 

It  was  now  half-past  twelve.  The  moon  was  sinking  be- 
neath the  horizon.  The  wind,  which  for  the  first  part  of  the 
night  blew  right  into  the  bay,  had  been  dying  away,  and  it 
was  now  a perfect  calm.  Every  thing  concurred  to  render 
this  the  time  at  which  an  attack  might  be  made  with  proba- 
bility of  success.  The  night  was  too  far  advanced  to  admit 
of  any  longer  delay  ; and  had  the  attempt  been  deferred  till 
next  night,  it  must  have  been  made  to  great  disadvantage,  on 
account  of  the  increasing  moon,  now  in  the  eleventh  day  of 
her  age.  However,  Mr.  Losack,  and  the  boats  which  accom- 
panied him,  were  still  absent.  In  consequence  of  his  absence 
there  was  much  difference  of  opinion  through  the  remaining 
boats.  Many  were  undetermined  in  what  manner  to  act, 
whether  to  go  on,  or  return  to  their  ships. 

These  circumstances  were  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Maxwell, 
who  was  now  the  senior  officer.  He  saw  that  there  remained 
but  one  way  of  preventing  a total  failure  of  the  enterprize  ; 
and  that  was  to  assume  the  command  himself,  andimmediatoly 
proceed  to  the  attack  with  the  boats  present.  He  declared 
that  this  was  his  resolution  ; he  intimated  his  intention  to  the 
boats  within  hail,  and  despatched  a midshipman  to  those 
astern  ; and  seemingly  i*eturning,  with  orders  to  them,  in 
the  name  of  his  Majesty’s  service,  to  follow  the  boats  of  the 
Beaulieu  to  the  attack.  This  determination  was  received  with 
rapture  by  the  volunteers  of  the  Beaulieu. 

About  this  time,  by  good  fortune,  a gentle  breeze  sprung 
up  from  the  south,  ri^t  out  of  the  bay.  This  breeze,  so 
auspicious  to  the  success  of  the  enterprize,  animated  the 
men  to  enthusiasm.  To  Mr.  Maxwell  it  dictated  a manoeuvre 
singular  and  daring.  He  gave  orders,  that  immediately 
upon  boarding,  while  the  rest  were  engaged  in  endeavouring 
to  disarm  the  enemy’s  crew  on  deck,  the  smartest  topmen  of 
the  Beaulieu,  whose  qualifications  he  well  knew,  should 
fight  their  way  aloft  and  cut  the  sails  loose  with  their  cut- 
lasses. He  also  apppointed  the  most  trusty  hands  to  cut 
the  cable,  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  boats  for  the  helm, 
and  hands  for  the  rudder-chains,  in  case  of  the  tiller-ropes 
being  cut.  Having  made  this  arrangement  for  setting  the 
ship  adrift  instantly  upon  boarding,  and  thus  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  favourable  breeze,  he  gave  orders  for  the 
charge. 

The  sky  being  clear,  though  the  moon  was  set,  they  soon 


came  iu  sight  of  the  corvette,  and  were  as  soon  seen  from  hei ; ' 
the  instant  she  liailed,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  cables,  sh  ■ 
opened  a heavy  fire  of  musketry  from  every  part  of  the  shi] 
accompanied  by  showers  of  grape  shot  from  the  great  gun; ' ' 
A heavy  fire  of  musketry  at  tlie  same  time  commenced  Vror  ' 
the  shore  and  batteries;  in  the  fhce  of  which  the  Beaulieu’ 
boats,  in  the  most  gallant  and  intrepid  manner,  rushed  on  t ‘ 
the  attack,  most  nobly  assisted  by  those  of  the  Uranie,  coin  ^ 
manded  by  Lieutenant  Neville,  who  stood  up  in  his  boat,  cheer  ^ 
ing  and  animating  his  men,  with  the  m6st  undaunted  bravery’ 
while  the  bullets  were  flying  about  their  heads  like  hail,  an( 
many  were  dropping  down,  killed  or  wounded,  before  the’ 
came  alongside.  When  they  reached  the  vessel,  the  Beaulieu^, 
boats  boarded  on  the  starboard  bow  and  quarter;  theUranie’s 
one  of  the  Robust’s  and  one  of  the  Doris’s  cn  the  larboard  bow  " 
The  attempt  to  board  was  most  obstinately  opposed  by  tlu^ 
French,  armed  at  all  points  with  fire-arms,  sabres,  tomahawks 
and  pikes,  who  in  their  turn  even  boarded  the  boats.  * 


Notwithstanding  this  obstinate  resistance,  in  the  course  o;  {I 
which  the  assailants  lost  all  their  fire-arms,  and  had  notlringr 


remaining  but  their  swords,  the  boarding  was  effected. 


men  who  had  been  ordered  for  that  service,  proceeded  to  figlil  1 
their  way  aloft.  In  this  attempt  several  of  them  were  killed. 


and  others  desperately  wounded;  but  the  rest  persevered  with 


unparalleled  courage.  ]\Iany  of  them,  bleeding  of  their  wounds, 


WA 

got  upon  the  yards,  upon  which  they  were  obliged  to  scramble^ 


out  with  their  cutlasses,  upon  their  hands  and  knees,  the  footv, 
ropes  having  been  all  strapped  up;  and  surmounting  every  ob- ■ 
Stacie,  they  executed,  with  inconceivable  expedition,  the  ardii-*^'^ 
ous  service  in  which  they  were  engaged.  In  less  than  three 
minutes  after  the  boats  came  alongside,  in  the  very  heat  of  the 
conflict,  when  almost  half  of  the  British  sailors  w'ere  killed  or 
wounded,  and  the  enemy  were  three  to  one  against  them,  down  a, 
came  the  three  top-sails  and  courses,  the  ship  at  the  same  time*; 
casting,  the  cable  being  cut  outside. 

The  prompt  execution  of  these  operations  proved  decisive. 
The  moment  the  French  saw  the  sails  fall,  and  found  tliem- 
selves,  as  if  by  a miracle,  under  way  and  drifting  out,  they 
Avere  seized  Avith  astonishment  and  consternation.  Some  of‘ 
them  jumped  ovei-board,  otlicrs  threw  down  their  arms,  an4 
tumbled  down  the  liatchways.  The  British  sailors  now  soon 
got  possession  of  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle,  which  in  five 
minutes  after  boarding  Avere  nearly  covered  with  dead  bodies.! 
The  rest  of  the  enemy,  having  retreated  below,  kept  up  a heavy 
fire  of  musketry  from  the  main  deck  and  up  the  hatch- ways. 
They  also  frequently  set  ofi"  large  trains  of  powder,  endeavour- f 
ing  to  blow  up  the  quarter-deck,  and  throAv  the  British  iiito(J 
confusion.  This  obliged  the  British  to  divide  into  tAvo  parties. 
One  party  guarded  the  hatchways  and  gangways,  and  returned 
the  fire  oLthe  enemy  with  their  own  arms  and  ammunition ; the|  “ 
other  party  made  sail,  in  order  to  clear  the  decks,  for  which  it^ 
was  necessary  for  them  to  throw  overboard  two  or  three  dozen 
of  the  Frenchmen  who  had  fallen  in  the  conflict,  among  Avhom 
were  some  of  their  own  gallant  companions. 

In  the  meantime  the  breeze  was  gently  drifting  the  vessel  out  ii 
of  the  bay,  the  batteries  continuing  to  direct  their  fire  right  upon  | 
her,  as  they  had  done  from  the  time  she  got  under  way.  ” 
Scarcely  Avas  she  clear  of  the  point,  from  which  showers  of 
musketry  and  grape  played  upon  her,  when  it  again  fell  calm. 
This  calm  left  her  still  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  t 
Though  she  Avas  now  free  from  the  danger  principally  appre* 
bended,  tliat  of  getting  on  shore,  still  the  two  and-thirty  pound 
shot  and  shells  from  all  directions  were  flying  about  through  ^ 
the  ship’s  side,  masts,  sails,  and  rigging.  The  state  of  the  boats 
prevented  towing:  some  ofthem  Avere  sunk,  others  were  adrift 
with  killed  and  wounded  men,  and  the  rest  were  engaged  in 
toAving  out  these  from  under  the  fire  of  the  batteries.  Hoav- 
ever,  a light  breeze  springing  up  from  the  north-east,  at  length 
drew  her  out. 

The  engagement  had  now  lasted  upAvarcls  of  two  hours; 
though  during  this  time  the  enemy  had  kept  up  a constant  fire 
from  the  main  deck  and  from  the  shore,  yet  the  British  seamen 
managed  to  set  every  sail  in  the  ship,  and  had  eve)i  got  top- 
gallant yards  across.  The  ship  being  now  quite  clear  of  the 
batterieSf  and  our  men  having  twice  threatened  that  they  would 
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the  enemy  no  quarter  if  they  continued  their  fire 
below,  they  at  last  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 

)Out  this  time  some  boats  were  perceived  coming  fiom  the 
tion  of  Brest,  Avhich  accordingly  were  suspected  to  be  ene- 
Mr.  Maxwell,  therefore,  immediately  prepared  for  a new 
ict  and  had  the  sides  of  the  ship  manned  with  pikes  and 
to  defend  her.  But  oif  nearer  approach,  these  were  tound 
th'6  boats  which  had  not  been  present  during  the  action, 
ftuth  them  Mr.  Losack,  to  whom  Mr.  Maxwell  then  re- 
d the  command. 

e morning’s  da^vn  displayed  a dreadful  s(^ne  ot  carnage, 
,t  the  same  time,  close  to  the  scene  of  action,  the  harbour 
“st,  with  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain;  ana,  to 
icmy,  the  mortifying  sig'ht  of  one  of  their  ships  of  war 

dit  out,  in  their  immediate  presence,' from  a position  that 

.eemed  impregnable,  and  sailing  down  to  join  the  British 

GS. 

as  terminated  an  enterprise,  which  in  this  species  of  war- 
nay  safely  be  pronounced  to  be  without  a parallel.  In 
te  war,  many  shixis  of  the  enemy  were,  with  the  greatest 
itry,  boarded  and  cutout  by  the  meritorious  British  seamen : 
le  cutting  out  of  the  Chevrette  is  distinguished  from  all 
r achievements,  by  several  material  circumstances.  The 
^ were  not  taken  by  surprise — they  expected  an  attack, 
prepared  themselves  for  it,  and  they  defied  it.  Not  only 
jssel,  but  the  batteries  on  shore  which  protected  her,  were 
idiness  and  on  their  guard;  the  British  seamen  were  ex- 
to  a severe  fire,  both  from  the  ship  and  from  the  shore, 

: they  came  alongside;  they  then  fought  their  way  up  the 
of  a vessel  full  of  men,  armed  with  every  kind  of  weapon 
ated  tb  resist  their  attempt.  Having  succeeded  in  board- 
_iey  at  once  contended  with  an  enemy  three  times  their 
er,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  rigging,  and  got 
sSel  under  way;  exposed  to  a dreadful  fire  from  the  nume- 
siirroundi"g  batteries,  and  occupied  ovith  the  conflict 
1,  they  brought  her  in  the  night  out  of  a roadsted  narrow 
'ifficult.  All  this  was  done  in  the  presence  of  the  grand 
!)f  the  enemy;  it  was  done  by  nine  boats  out  of  fifteen, 
originally  set  out  upon  the  expedition;  io  was  done  under 
.nduct  of  an  officer  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  person  ap- 
;d  to  command,  undertook  it  upon  his  own  rppohsibility, 
hose  intrepidity,  judgment,  and  presence  of  mind,  seconded 
3 wonderful  exertions  of  the  officers  and  men  under  his 
and,  succeeded  in  efiecting  an  enterprise,  Avhich,  by  those 
tfiect  upon  its  peculiar  circumstances,  will  ever  be  re- 
i -wfitli  astonishment. 

al  of  the  English  killed,  eighteen;  wounded,  fifty-seven; 
ig  one. 

M of  the  French  killed: — first  captain,  two  lieutenants, 
midshipmen,  one  lieutenant  of  the  troops,  with  eighty- 
iamen  and  troops.  Wounded:— one  lieutenant,  four  raid- 
ten,  with  fifty-seven  seamen  and  troops, 
think  the  following  anecdotes,  descriptive  of  individual 
on  on  the  memorable  occasion  above  described,  will  be 
table  to  our  readers : — 

Brown,  boatswain  of  the  Beaulieu,  after  forcing  his  way 
he  Chevrette’s  quarter  gallery,  found  the  door  planked 
li  so  securely  barricadoed,  that  all  his  efibrts  to  force 
•e  ineffectual;  through  the  crevices  of  the  planks  he  dis- 
ed  a number  of  men  sitting  on  the  cabin  deck,  armed 
pikes  and  pistols;  with  the  fire  of  the  latter  he  was  fre- 
ly  annoyed  whilst  attempting  to  burst  in.  He  next  tried 
uarter,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  gained  the 
il  (the  officer  who  commanded  the  party  was  at  this 
fighting  his  way  up  a little  farther  forward),  for  an 
it^whilst  looking  round  to  see  where  he  should  make  his 
he  stood  exposed  a mark  to  the  enemy’s  fire;  when, 
ig  his  cutlass,  he  cried,  “ make  a lane  there,”  gallantly 
‘d  among  them,  and  fouglit  his  way  forward,  until  he 
ed  his  old  part,  the  forecastle,  which  the  men,  animated 
s example,  soon  cleared  of  the  enemy.  Here  Mr.  Brown 
ined  during  the  rest  of  the  contest,  not  only  repulsing  the 
ch  in  their  frequent  attempts  to  retake  his  post,  but  at* 
ng  to  the  order!*  from  the  quarter  deck,  and  ftBuistlng  in 


casting  the  ship,  and  making  sail,  with  as  much  coolness  as 
though  he  had  been  on  board  the  Beaulieu. 

Henry  Wallis,  quarter-master  of  the  Beaulieu,  was  appointed 
by  the  officer  who  commanded  during  the  attack,  to  the 
Chevretteis  heim.  This  gallant  seaman  fought  his  way  to  the 
wheel,  killing  one  or  two  of  the  enemy  in  his  progress.  Al- 
though severely  wounded  in  the  contest,  and  bleeding,  he 
steadily  remained  at  his  station,  steering  the  Chevrette  out 
until  she  was  in  safety  from  the  fire  of  the  batteries.  On  his 
officer’s  saying,  he  was  afraid  his  wounds  were  severe,  the 
brave  fellow  said,  it  was  only  a graze  and  a prick  with  a cut- 
lass, and  would  not  prevent  him  from  going  again  on  such 
another  expedition,  and  wished  it  were  the  following  niglit. 
He  knew  there  was  an  arduous  and  important  service  aboiit  to  be 
performed  by  the  fleet,  and  being  among  the  volunteers  from 
the  Beaulieu,  concealed  the  state  of  his  wounds  that  he  might 
not  be  laid  aside.  This  brave  man  had  served  near  seven  years 
in  the  ship,  and  constantly  distinguished  himself  on  every  ser- 
vice of  danger  or  difficulty  that  occm’red.  Was  any  extraordi- 
nary exertion  required,  Wallis  was  sure  to  be  the  foremost. 
If  a man  had  fallen  overboard,  he  was  always,  fortunately,  in 
the  way,  and  either  in  the  boat  or  the  water.  During  the  time 
he  belonged  to  the  ship,  nearly  a dozen  men  were  indebted  to 
him  for  their  lives  which  he  had  saved  by  plunging  overboard, 
sometimes  even  in  a gale  of  wind,  at  the  utmost  hazard  of  his 
own. 

After  this  sketch  of  his  character,  it  will  be  natural  to  sup- 
pose he  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  officer;  and  his  beha- 
viour in  this  arduous  contest  justified  the  high  opinion  enter- 
tained of  his  courage  and  perseverance. 

Another  of  these  brave  fellows,  Richard  Smith,  quarter-mas- 
ter, was  desperately  wounded  while  steering  one'  of  the  boats, 
before  they  reached  the  con^ette;  after  laying  stunned  for  some 
time,  he  recovered  himself,  and  was  very  much  distinguished 
during  the  whole  of  the  combat  on  board  the  Chevrette. 

One  of  the  top-men,  who  had  been  appointed  to  cut  loose  the 
sails,  was  wounded  in  the  body  and  arm  while  boarding;  after 
they  gained  a looting,  tlie  commanding  officer  observing  him 
going  aloft  with  his  arm  bleeding  fast,  desired  he  would  wait 
while  a torniqaet  was  put  on;  the  brave  fellow  refused.,  saying 
it  would  be  time  enough  wlien  he  had  i)erformed  his  duty.  He 
persevered,  and  did  not  descend  mitil  the  sails  were  set.  The 
enemy,  among  otlier  precautions,  having  stopped  the  horses  up, 
he  was  obliged  to  crawl  out  on  the  yard;  and  the  exertion, 
while  aloft,  occasioned  his  wounds  to  bleed  so  profusely,  that 
he  fainted  the  instant  he  came  down. 

John  Ware,  boatswain’s  mate,  lost  his  left  arm  by  the  cut  of 
a sabre,  while  boarding.  He  fell  into  the  boat,  but,  having 
bound  up  the  stump,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  behaved  gal- 
lantly during  the  whole  of  the  contest. 


LIFE  OF  Px\UL  JONES. 

Concluded. 


He  at  the  same  time  acquainted  Mr.  Hewes,  a member  of 
Congress,  and  his  particular  friend,  with  a project  he  had 
conceived  for  seizing  on  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  by  means 
of  his  little  squadron,  vfhich  would  have  inevitably  rendered 
the  Americans  masters  of  great  part  of  the  homeward-bound 
East  India  fleet ; aud  as  the  Congress  at  that  time  proposed 
to  appropriate  two  thirds  of  all  the  prizes  to  itself,  they  would 
have  been  furnished  with  better  means  of  carrying  on  the  war 
during  several  years : but  other  events  and  ot  a more  pressing 
nature,  prevented  this  scheme  from  being  carried  into  exe- 
cution. The  vexatious  conduct  at  that  time  exercised  by 
Lord  Dunmore,  in  Virginia,  determined  the  Congress  to  de- 
tach the  squadron  against  him  ; but  Mr.  Hopkins  the. com- 
mander, who  was  secretly  in  the  interest  of  Great  Britain, 
displayed  neither  zeal  nor  talents  for  such  an  enterprize,  and 
on  this  occasion  lost  so  much  time,  that  the  squadron  was 
froze  up  in  tlie  Delaware  River. 

T.hc  front  ronUnwed  more  than  t'Wo  montb.i  j and  niter  lliftt 
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delay  the  squadron  was  disengaged,  when  it  set  sail  for  New 
Providence,  the  principal  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  where  they 
found  a large  quantity  of  military  stores  and  artillery,  of  which 
the  Americans  then  stood  greatly  in  need  ; with  particularly 
large  quantities  of  slops  and  shoes,  sufdcient  to  supply  ten 
thousand  men.  Here  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  commodore,  by  his  diligence  and  tactical  know- 
ledge. This  officer,  it  seems,  was  but  very  little  acquainted 
with  naval  knowledge  and  operations,  and  he  was  entirely 
indebted  to  Paul  Jones  for  the  plan  he  adopted,  when  his 
sqiia.dron  arrived  in  sight  of  New  Providence,  where  he 
moored  the  ships  in  a proper  manner  to  execute  the  purposes 
of  the  expedition. 

On  their  return  from  this  service,  they  took  two  armed 
vessels,  one  of  which  was  loaded  with  bombs  ; and  iell  in,  near 
Rhode  Island,  with  the  Glasgow,  an  English  maij  of-war,  of  | 
twenty*four  guns  ; but,  notwithstanding  the  Americans’  su- 
periority, both  in  force  and  sailing,  this  clever  conimodore, 
suffered  her  to  escape,  after  having  many  men  killed  and 
wounded,  both  on  board  the  Alfred  and  Cabot.  Had  the  j 
Yankees  appointed  a few  more  such  officers,  they  would  not 
at  this  hour  boast  of  independence. 

After  this,  the  squadron  entered  the  port  of  New  London, 
in  Connecticut ; when  Commodore  Hopkins,  on  receiving  in- 
telligence that  the  English  frigates  had  been  driven  from  i 
Newport,  and  were  out  at  sea,  took  advantage  of  the  darkness  | 
of  the  night,  to  repair  to  Rhode  Island.  At  this  place  acoun-  j 
cil  of  war  having  dismissed  the  captain  of  the  Providence,-  one  1 
of  the  ships  of  the  squadron,  the  commodore  gave  Paul  Jones 
orders,  in  writing,  to  take  the  command -of  her,  and  to  escort 
some  troops  that  were  proceeding  from  Rhode  Island  to  New 
York,  and  who  were  destined  for  General  Washington’s  camp. 
After  this  he  received  instructions  to  escort  a convoy  of  ar- 
tillery and  ammunition  from  Rhode  Island  to  New  York,  for 
the  defence  of  which,  it  was  destined.  On  this  occasion  he 
had  two  different  engagements,  with  the  Cerberus  frigate  : 
the  first,  for  the  protection  of  a vessel  from  St.  Domingo, 
laden  with  naval  stores,  for  the  Congress.  In  the  course  of 
this  service,  between  Boston  and  New  York,  he  had  also 
many  actions  with  ships  of  war  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Howe  ; but  on  these,  as  on  former  occasions,  he  was  enabled 
to  preserve  his  convoy  ; and  at  length  he  arrived  safe  in  the 
Delaware,  August  1,  1776. 

On  the  8th  of  the  same  month,  the  President  of  the  Con- 
gress, presented  Paul  Jones  in  person,  with  the  commission 
of  Captain  in  the  Marine  of  the  United  States.  This  was  the 
first  granted  by  Congress,  after  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, which  took  place  on  the  4th  of  July  of  that  same  year. 

The  prudence  of  Congress  w'as  visible  in  the  choice  they 
had  made,  and  Captain  Paul  Jones  looked  up  yet  with  ambi- 
tion upon  future  elevation  in  the  American  marine  ; in  short, 
he  seemed  made  for  the  time  and  measures  he  pursued. 

The  orders  of  Congress  w'ere  given,  and  the  necessary  pre- 
parations begun  for  the  construction  of  thirteen  frigates  ; 
but,  as  none  of  them  were  yet  ready,  he  proceeded  to  sea 
alone,  on  board  the  Providence,  which  was  a vessel  of  but 
small  force,  as  she  carried  no  more  than  seventy  men,  and 
twelve  small  cannon.  When  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bermudas,  they  fell  in  with  the  Solebay,  and  her  convoy, 
from  Charlestown  ; she  was  a thirty- two  gun  frigate,  and 
formed  part  of  the  squadron  under  Rear-Admiral  Parker. 
Captain  Jones  w'as  of  course  desirous  of  avoiding  an  engage- 
ment with  such  superior  force  ; but,  as  his  officers  and  men 
insisted  that  it  was  the  Jamaica  fleet,  and  as  it  was  necessary 
to  command  b}"  means  of  persuasion  at  this  epoch  of  the  war, 
the  result  was  a serious  engagement  during  six  hours,  which 
towards  the  close,  was  carried  on  within  pistol-shot.  A des- 
perate manoeuvre  was  the  sole  resource  left  him ; he  attempted 
this,  it  succeeded,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  disengage 
himself. 

A short  time  after  this,  he  took  several  prizes,  and  sailed 
towards  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  purpose  to  destroy  the 
whale  and  cod  fisheries  in  that  neighbourhood.  When  near 
Sable  Island,  they  fell  in  with  the  Milford  frigate,  carrying 
thirty»two  guns,  with  which  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  an 
engagement.  A cannonade  accordingly  took  place,  from  ten  i 


o’clock  in  the  morning  till  sun-set ; but  the  engageme 
neither  so  close  nor  so  hot  as  that  with  the  Solebay  an 
at  length  escaped  by  passing  through  the  flats,  and  en 
little  harbour  next  day,  where  he  destroyed  the  fisheri 
vessels. 

After  this,  he  set  sail  for  He  Madame,  where  he  ma 
descents,  at  the  same  time  destroying  the  fisheries,  an( 
ing  all  the  vessels  he  could  not  carry  away  with  him. 
accomplished  this  service,  he  returned  to  Rhode  Island 
an  absence  of  six  weeks  and  five  days  from  the  Dela 
during  which  interval  he  had  taken  sixteen  prizes,  w 
including  those  destroyed. 

The  Americans  were  at  this  period,  so  unprovide< 
able  commanders  at  sea,  that  every  adventurer  that 
stepped  forward  was  sure  of  employ.  Jones,  while  negoi  \ 
with  the  Congress,  had  become  intimately  acquainted  | 
Brigadier-general  Benedict  Arnold. 

The  Americans  this  summer,  by  extraordinary  exe 
having  collected  a naval  force,  the  command  of  a sqr 
was  given  to  Mr.  Arnold,  now  a brigadier-general  and 
miral.  His  conduct  in  this  situation  was  equally  spirits 
brave  : he  seemed  alike  qualified  for  the  service,  both  b 
and  sea.  Meeting  with  the  fleet  commanded  by  C 
Phillips,  and  General  Carleton,  he  engaged  it,  though  w 
success  ; and  finding  he  had  no  chance  to  escape,  he  r 
vessel  a-ground,  but  did  not  desert  it,  until  she  was  o 
keeping  his  flag  flying  to  the  last.  For  his  gallantry  ii 
affair,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-general. 

At  this  period,  it  must  be  observed,  that  Paul  Jones’i 
lance  was  indefatigable ; he  seemed  now  to  live  quite  an 
life  from  what  he  had  done  before,  and  his  success  en 
him  to  procure  consideration  and  attention.  He  now 
posed  to  the  commauder-in-chief,  Hopkins,  who  had  rera 
a long  while  inactive  in  harbour,  the  following  scheme 
which  consisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  fisheri. 
He  Royale  ; and  of  restoring  to  liberty  more  than  ,.i 
hundred  American  prisoners,  detained  there  in  the  coal  n 
Three  vessels  were  destined  for  this  service,  the  Alfred  , 
Hampden,  and  the  Providence  ; but  the  Hampden, 
manded  by  Arnold,  having  received  considerable  dama  * 
consequence  of  running  on  a rock,  could  not  accompany 
He,  however,  embai  ked  on  board  the  Alfred,  and  takin| 
Providence  by  way  of  consort,  he  set  sail  on  the  2nd  Oj 
vember,  1776.  The  first  he  made  prize  of,  was  a vessel 
Liverpool,  and  soon  after,  the  ^Mellish  a large  armed  V('  J 
having  two  British  naval  officers  on  board,  and  a caj“® 
belonging  to  the  land  service,  with  a company  of  sok!" 
This  ship  was  carrying  ten  thousand  complete  suits  off 
form  to  Canada,  for  the  army  posted  there  under  the  oir 
of  Generals  Carleton  and  Burgoyne.  Nothing  could  be  i ' 
seasonable  or  w^elcome  to  the  American  service  than’  n 
capture  ; and  they  were  so  sensible  of  it,  that  the  commd 
ordered  their  secretary  to  transmit  the  public  thanks  a|  j 
country  to  him,  his  officers,  and  the  men  serving  undei  j 
command.  | 

The  Providence  having  uoav  left  the  Alfred  during  “ 
night,  without  any  pretext  whatever,  he  remained  alonffl 
that  too  during  the  stormy  season,  on  the  enemy’s  co,f 
but  notwithstanding  this,  and  that  he  was  also  greatly  | 
barrassed  with  many  prisoners,  he  resolved  not  to  renoi|'^ 
his  project.  He  accordingly  effected  a descent,  destrojw' 
transport  of  great  value,  and  also  burned  the  magazines^ 
buildings  destined  for  the  whale  and  cod  fishery.  ■ 

In  addition  to  this,  he  took  three  transports  and  a ve 
laden  with  ling  and  furs,  near  He  Royale ; these  pf 
were  escorted  by  the  Flora  frigate,  which  happened  to  b 
a small  distance,  but  which  was  concealed  from  him  b 
fog.  Having  taken  a privateer  from  Liverpool,  mount 
sixteen  guns,  in  the  course  of  the  next  day,  he  instantly 
turned  with  his  prizes  towards  the  United  States  ; but  avI 
in  the  latitude  of  Boston,  fell  in  with  the  Milford  frig^ 
which  he  unwillingly  engaged.  Towards  night,  however,! 
placed  the  Alfred  between  the  enemy  [and  his  prizes, 
having  given  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  latter,  to  mfj 
; for  the  nearest  port,  he  changed  his  course,  set  up  lights,  si 
by  this  stratagem  saved  *the  vessels  be  had  captured,  asl* 
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,te  continued  in  chase  of  him.  Next  day  he  was  fortu- 
to  escape,  after  a very  serious  action,  which  was  not 
inated  until  dark,  and  even  then  in  consequence  of  a 

gale  of  wind.  i • i.  ir 

iving  returned  to  Boston  December  1,  1776,  the  imelii- 
e of  the  uniforms  he  had  taken  on  board  the  Mellish,  re- 
I lated  the  courage  of  the  army  under  General  Washing- 
which  at  that  period  happened  to  be  almost  destitute  of 
ling.  Besides,  it  may  be  said,  that  this  unexpected  suc- 
contributed  not  a little  to  the  success  of  the  affair  at 
down,  against  the  Hessians,which  took  place  immediately 
• his  arrival. 

j now  paid  out  of  his  own  purse,  the  wages  due  to  the 
s of  the  Alfred  and  Providence,  and  lent  the  rest  of  his 
ey  to  the  Congress.  That  assembly  transmitted  him  or- 
from  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of  February,  to  undertake 
ret  expedition  of  great  importance,  the  design  of  which 
to  lay  the  islaud  of  St.  Christopher,  and  the  north  side 
imaica,  under  contribution ; after  which  they  were  to 
;k  Pensacola.  This  project  was  first  conceived  by  him- 
and  then  communicated  to  Mr.  Morris,  afterwards  minis- 
f finance  ; but  such  was  the  ’ealousy  of  Hopkins,  the 
nauder-in-chief, 

Arnold,  who  had 
of  the  best  fri- 
i under  his  com- 
1,  that  it  was 
r carried  into 
ution.  Hopkins 
suspended  for 
and  dismissed 
the  service  ; 

Arnold  made 


ase  to  the  Cou- 
and  left  the 
1 service  for  the 
ary  again. 

He  season  being 
ar  advanced  for 
xecution  of  the 
me  in  the  West 
es,  Paul  .Jones 
ved  orders  to 
the  command 
he  Aniphitrite, 
ench  vessel  des- 
i to  sail  from 
smouth,  in  the 
Hampshire,  to 
ice,  and  make 
Jalifax  harbour, 

TBre  its  entrance, 

:d  Partridge  Is- 
afforded  shel- 

to  two  British  frigatesr,  which  he  was  directed  to  cut 
or  destroy,  as  he  might  find  most  convenient  to  his 
agth. 

was  now  the  depth  of  winter,  and  when  he  arrived  off 


of  it.  The  informer  was  then  put  in  irons  ; but  Jones  relied 
so  much  on  the  man’s  assertion,  that  he  returned  and  had  all 
the  people  ordered  on  shore,  and  on  a more  strict  examina- 
tion, upwards  of  ninety  were  dismissed,  for  refusing  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Congress. 

When  General  Burgoyne  and  his  army  were  obliged  to 
surrender  at  Saratoga,  it  was  Paul  Jones  who  was  the  first  to 
carry  this  interesting  intelligence  to  Nantz,  whither  he  ar- 
rived on  the  2nd  of  December,  1777.  In  the  course  of  his 
voyage  he  took  two  prizes  forming  part  of  a convoy  from  the 
Mediterranean,  under  protection  of  the  Invincible,  a seventy- 
four  gun  ship,  under  the  guns  of  which,  one  of  them  was 
taken. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1778,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  American  minis- 
ters relative  to  the  equipment  of  the  Indienne  ; but,  as  the 
recent  intelligence  relative  to  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  had 
determined  the  court  of  France  to  recognise  the  indepen- 
dence of  America,  by  means  of  a treaty  of  alliance,  and  as  the 
English  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  in  consequence  of  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  papers  of  an  American  agent,  found 
that  the  Indienne  was  the  property  of  the  Congress,  he  ac- 
quiesced in  the 
opinion  of  the  Ame- 
rican ministers ; and 
it  was  determined  to 
cede  the  property 
to  his  most  Christian 
I^Iajesty,  this  being 
the  most  likely 
method  of  preser- 
ving the  ship. 

Indignant  at  the 
barbarous  treatment 
experienced  by  the 
Americans,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  a 
grand  effort  in  their 
behalf.  Paul  Jones 
accordingly  planned, 
by  way  of  retaliation, 
to  eftect  a descent  on 
some  part  of  England, 
with  a view  of  de- 
stroying the  shipping. 
It  was  also  his  inten- 
tion to  make  some 
person  of  distinction 
prisoner,  whom  he 
resolved  to  detain  as 
a hostage  for  the  se- 
curity of,  and  in  or- 
der to  exchange  wdth, 
the  A merican  pri- 
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coast,  the  British  vessels  he  found  were  withdrawn.  He 
rrnined  not  to  lay  long  here  ; but,  before  he  departed,  he 
his  cutter  and  long-boat  into  the  harbour,  to  discover  if 
ible,  the  situation  of  any  considerable  British  settlement 
le  coast.  It  w as  the  morning  of  Christmas  day ; and  though 
cold  was  extremely  severe,  yet  the  sun  illumined  the  icy 
es  with  its  enlivening  rays. 

eturned  from  this  expedition,  he  was  ordered  to  France, 
nee  they  were  to  pass  into  Holland,  and  take  possession 
le  Indienne,  a large  frigate,  constructing  there  for  the 
gress.  Some  difficulties,  however,  ensued,  and  he  was 
med  to  prepare  the  Ranger,  a vessel  mounting  eighteen 
s. 

fter  his  first  sailing  from  America  on  this  expedition,  a 
.'ine  was  formed  by  a number  of  the  seamen  to  take  the 
> from  him,  and  pilot  her  to  England,  when  an  Irishman 
joard  discovered  the  plot.  The  men  were  all  called  over, 
charged  with  it,  but  denied  any  concern  in,  or  knowledge 


oners  that  were  confined  in  England. 

Paul  was  now  acting  a conspicuous  part  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  revolution  that  ever 
agitated  tli3  political  world.  Admiral  D’Orvilliers,  to  whom 
he  told  his  project,  offered  to  procure  for  him  a captain’s  com- 
mission in  the  French  marine,  that,  in  case  he  met  with  any 
disaster,  he  might  claim  the  protection  of  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty;  but,  however  advantageous  this  was,  he  determined 
to  decline  the  acceptance,  because,  iu^  the  first  place,  he  was 
not  authorised  by  Congress  to  change  his  flag:  and  in  the 
second,  such  conduct  might  have  rendered  his  attachment  to 
America  suspected. 

He  accordingly  sailed  from  Brest  to  Ireland,  neglecting  the 
capture  of  a number  of  vessels  Avithin  Ms  reach,  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  diminish  the  strength  of  his  crew.  Near  to  tbe 
entrance  to  Carrickfergus,  he,  however,  seized  on  a fishing 
boat,  manned  by  six  persons,  who  proved  to  be  pilots.  The 
Drake,  a twenty-gun  ship,  happened  to  be  then  in  the  road, 
and  even  within  sight,  and  he  imagined  it  possible  to  obtain 
possession  of  her  by  surprise  during  the  night. 

With  this  view,  he  immediately  ga^m  orders  for  making  the 
necessary  preparatioas;  but  the  mate,  who  had  drank  too 
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mncli  brandy,  did  not  let  go  the  anchor  according  to  orders, 
which  prevented  the  Ranger  from  running  foul  of  the  Drake, 
according  to  his  intentions.  As  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
his  appearance  had  not  hitherto  given  any  alarm,  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  cut  his  cable,  and  return  into  St.  George’s 
Channel. 

When  the  weather  became  favourable,  he  determined 
a second  time  to  attempt  ,a  descent;  this  project,  however, 
greatly  alarmed  his  lieutenants;  they  were  poor,  they  said, 
and  their  object  w'as  gain,  not  honour;  they  accordingly 
excited  disobedience  in  the  ship’s  copoipany,  by  persuading 
them  that  they  had  a right  to  determine  on  the  operations  of 
their  commodore. 

They  happened  to  be  at  this  period  within  sight  of  White- 
haven,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Solway  Frith,  in  wdiich  there  were 
about  four  hundred  sail,  some  of  them  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  burden;  and  Paul  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
the  ebb-tide  when  the  shipping  was  dry,  to  destroy  them.  To 
effect  this  it  was  necessary  to  land  about  midnight,  with  a 
party  of  determined  men,  and  seize  on  a fort  and  a battery 
w-hich  defended  the  port.  His  two  lieutenants  being  averse  to 
the  enterprise,  and  yet  being  unwilling  to  discover  their  true 
motives,  feigned  illness.  On  this  he  determined  to  fake  the 
command  in  person,  and  with. some  difidculty  prevailed  on  thirty 
volunteers  to  follow  him. 

With  this  handful  of  men,  and  two  small  boats,  he  quitted 
the  Ranger,  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  and  rowed  towards  the 
harbour;  but  it  being  further  off  than  they  imagined,  and  the 
tide  against  them,  day  broke  before  they  effected  a landing. 

He  now  sent  the  smallest  of  the  boats  towards  the  northern 
side  of  the  harbour,  to  set  fire  to  the  vessels,  and  he  advanced 
with  the  other  to  the  south,  to  take  possession  of  the  fort  and 
battery,  the  first  of  which  was  taken  by  assault,  he  himself 
being  the  first  to  enter  it  through  one  of  the  embrasures.  They 
then  spiked  the  thirty-six  cannon  mounted  on  the  batteries, 
and  then  advanced  towards  the  south,  with  a view  of  burning 
all  the  vessels,  when  to  his  infinite  astonishment,  he  beheld 
the  other  boat  returning  without  having  accomplished  any  thing. 

On  this  he  thought  it  best  to  unite  his  forces  with  a view  of 
effecting,  at  least,  some  part  of  the  enterprize.  In  short,  they 
set  fire  to  some  of  the  vessels,  and  they  soon  burned  with  great 
fierceness,  and  began  to  communicate;  but,  as  it  wms  now  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  inhabitants  began  to  approach 
near  the  invaders  in  crowds,  he  could  no  longer  defer  his 
retreat. 

On  his  return  onboard  the  Ranger,  the  wind  being  favourable, 
he  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Scotland.  It  \vas  now  his  intention 
to  take  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  prisoner,  and  detain  his  lordship  as 
a hostage,  in  conformity  with  the  project  already  mentioned.  It 
was  with  this  view,  that  about  noon  of  the  same  day,  he  landed 
on  that  nobleman’s  estate  with  two  officers  and  a few  men. 
In  the  course  of  their  progress,  he  fell  in  with  some  of  tliaan- 
habitants,  who  taking  him  for  an  Englishman,  observed  that 
Lord  Selkirk,  was  then  in  London,  but  that  her  ladyship  and 
several  ladies  were  at  the  Castle. 

On  this,  he  determined  to  return ; but  such  moderate  con- 
duct was  not  conformable  to  the  wishes  of  his  people  who  were 
disposed  to  pillage,  burn,  and  destroy  every  thing,  in  imitation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  English  towards  the  Americans.  Although 
he  was  not  disposed  to  copy  such  horrid  proceedings,  more 
especially  when  a lady  v^as  in  question,  it  was  yet  necessary 
to  recur  to  such  means  as  should  satisfy  their  cupidity,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  provide  for  Lady  Selkirk’s  safety.  It  im- 
mediately appeared  to  him  to  be  the  mode  to  give  orders 
. to  the  two  officers  to  repair  to  the  castle  with  men, 
who  were  to  remain  on  the  outside  under  arms,  wffiile  they 
themselves  entered  alone.  They  were  then  instructed  to  enter, 
and  demand  the  family  plate  in  a polite  manner,  accept  what- 
ever was  offered  to  them,  and  then  to  return,  without  making 
any  farther  inquiries  or  attempting  to  search  for  more. 

In  this  he  was  punctually  obeyed;  the  plate  was  delivered. 
Lady  Selkirk  herself  observed  to  the  officers,  that  she 
was  exceedingly  sensible  of  their  commander’s  moderation; 
she  even  intimated  a wish  to  repair  to  the  shore  although  a 
mile  distant  from  her  residence,  in  order  to  invite  him  to  din- 


ner; but  the  officers  would  not  allow  her  ladyship  to  take  6 
much  trouble. 

Next  day  he  prepared  to  return  to  Carrickfergus,  to  attac' 
the  Drake  in  open  day,  but  the  lieutenants  were  so  averse  t 
the  project,  that  the  crew  of  the  Ranger  became  so  mutinom  i 
that* he  ran  no  small  risk  of  being  killed  or  thrown  into  th. 
sea  ; and  but  two  days  before,  he  was  on  the  point  of  beinj  ' 
abandoned,  and  left  ashore  at  Whitehaven. 

In  the  meantime,  the  captain  of  the  Drake  sloop  of  war  ! 
having  been  informed  of  their  descent  at  Whitehaven,  pre  ‘ 
pared  to  attack  him  ; .and  while  every  thing  was  getting  ready  ’ 
he  despatched  an  officer  on  board  his  boat,  with  "a  spy-glass,  u ‘ 
order  to  reconnoitre  the  Ranger.  On  this,  Jones  immediatel}  j 
masked  his  guns,  kept  his  men  out  of  sight,  and  disguised  hu  ‘ 
vessel  in  such  a manner  as  to  resemble  a merchantman  ; in  * 
consequence  of  this,  the  crew  of  the  boat  were  deceived  and 
taken.  This  trifling  success  produced  the  effects  of  enchant- 
menti  on  his  sailors,  who  were  no  longer  averse  from  giving  ■ 
her  battle. 

The  Drake  having  fired  a gun  to  recall  her  boat,  hoisted  ' , 
her  anchor,  and  came  out,  attended  by  a number  of  yachts 
aud  pleasure-boats,  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  board  ; but,  1, 
when  the  engagement  became  serious,  they  thought  propeM^ 
to  withdraw  to  a respectful  distance.  No  sooner  did  the  , 
enemy  make  hia  appearance,  than  he  lay-to,  determined 
not  to  engage  until  she  came  within  pistol-shot.  Theen-  * 
gagement  was  accordingly  sustained  with  great  vivacity  on  Ij* 
both  sides  during  an  hour  and  five  minutes,  when  the  English  | 
captain  and  lieutenant  being  both  mortally  wounded,  ther 
English  flag  was  lowered,  and  Paul  took  possession  of  hei\T‘ 
He  regretted  greatly  the  death  of  these  brave  men ; and  p 
committed  them  to  the  ocean  with  all  the  honours  due  to 
their  valour.  He  at  the  same  time  dismissed  the  six  fisher- 1 ^ 
men,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned,  whose  loss  he  repaired, 
and  whose  services  he  recompensed  out  of  his  own  purse. 

The  Drake  was  greatly  damaged  in  her  masts  and  tackling,  r 
and  lost  forty-two  men.  either ‘killed  or  wounded  during  the 
action.  He  had  before  also  taken  several  prizes  ; but  as  his  ^ 
complement  of  men  had  only  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  f 
twenty-three,  he  retained  no  more  than  two  of  them,  which  “ 
arrived  in  safety  at  Brest,  where  he  himself  anchored 
the  Ranger,  and  Drake  on  the  7th  of  May,  after  an  absence''  “ 
of  twenty-eight  days,  during  which  he  had  taken  upwards  of  ® 
two  hundred  prisoners.  This  expedition  was  of  great  detri- 
ment  to  Great  Britain,  as  she  was  not  only  obliged  to  fortify  ® 
her  ports,  but  also  to  permit  the  arming  of  the  Irish  vohm-  “ 
teers,  as  Lord  Mountmorris  demonstrated  in  a speech  in 
Parliament  that  year.  > 

During  the  course  of  the  war,  he  found  it  impossible  to  re-  “J 
store  the  plate  belonging  to  the  Selkirk  family  ; he,  however,  ' ** 
purchased  it  at  a great  price,  and  at  length  found  means  to 
send  it  by  land  from  ! Orient  to  Calais,  by  means  of  M.  de  r 
Calonne,  who  transmitted  him  a very  flattering  letter  on  the  J 
occasion  : in  short,  he  at  length  received  a very  obliging  r 
letter  from  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  ' 
the  plate.  il 

Paul  next  obtained  the  command  of  the  Le  Duras,  until  a 
better  vessel  could  be  procured ; he  called  her  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard.  She  was  a very  old  and  infirm  vessel,  that 
had!,  made  four  voyages  to  the  East  Indies.  J* 

He  now  received  orders  to  escort  a fleet  of  transports  and 
merchantmen  from  I’Orient,  destined  for  different  ports,  be-  ® 
tween  that  and  Bourdeaux  : and  after  that,  he  was  to  drive  ® 
away  the  English  cruizers  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  then 
to  return  for  further  orders.  j 

After  executing  this  commission,  on  his  representing  how  | 
necessary  it  was  to  make  a diversion  in  favour  of  the  Count  \ 
D’Orviiliers,  then  cruizing  in  the  Channel,  he  then  received  ; 
a carte  blanche,  during  six  weeks,  without  any  other  restriction  , 
than  that  of  repairing  to  the  Texel  by  the  1st  of  October.  By  i 
this  time  he  received  intimation  from  England,  that  eight 
East  Indiamen  were  soon  expected  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
near  Limerick.  This  was  an  object  of  great  attention,  and 
as  there  were  two  privateers  at  I’Orient  ready  for  sea,  the 
captains  of  which  offered  to  place  themselves  under  his  or- 
ders, he  accepted  the  proposition. 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  Jones  entered  the  North 
i,  where  he  captured  several  vessels;  and  learned  by  thepri- 
ters  that  the  capital  of  Scotland  and  the  port  of  Leith  were 
totally  defenceless,  he  deemed  it  practicable  to  lay  these 
places  under  contribution;  therefore  he  distributed  red 
thes  to  his  men,  and  put  some  of  them  on  board  the  prizes, 
is  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  transports  full  of  troops. 
^11  the  necessary  arrangements  were  taken  to  carry  the  en- 
orise  into-  execution,  but  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  before 
descent  was  to  have  been  made,  a sudden  tempest  arose, 
, drove  them  out  of  the  Forth,  or  Edinburgh  Frith.  This  did 
, however,  deter  him,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  his 
;e,  from  forming  enterprises  of  a similar  nature ; but  he  was 
ged  to  content  himself  with  spreading  alarm  on  the  coast, 
destroying  the  shipping,  which  he  did  as  far  as  Hull, 
in  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  a fleet  of  forty-one  sail  ap- 
red  off  Flamborough-head,  and  Jones  hoisted  the  signal  for 
sneral  chase.  The  merchantmen,  observing  the  American 
idron  bearing  down  upon  them,  made  directly  for  the 
e ; the  tivo  convoys  steered  for  the  open  sea,  and  prepared 
battle.  These  two  were  the  Serapis  and  the  Countess  of 
borough.  The  alliance  paid  no  attention  to  signals  from 
Bon  Homme,  and  Jones  could  not  come  up  with  the  Serapis 
3even  in  the  evening,  Avhen  commenced  one  of  the  fiercest 
il  engagements  wliicli  history  has  recorded.  The  Serapis 
a new  ship,  of  forty-four  guns;  her  crew  picked  men;  and 
I commander.  Captain  Richard  Pearson,  celebrated  for  skill 
courage. 

xcept  as  regarded  her  captain,  the  Bon  Homme  was  in  all 
ects^the  contrary  of  the  Serapis.  The  A^essel  was  old,  the 
lers  unsound,  some  of  the  guns  worn  out,  and  the  crew,  a he- 
^eneous  medly  of  six  nations, — Americans,  French,  Mal- 
Portuguese,  and  Malays.  Add  to  which,  the  Bon  Homme 
not  her  full  complement  of  men,  two  boats’  crews  having 
lost  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  a third  boat’s  crew  Jones 
sent  away  to  seize  a brigantine.  The  decided  superiority 
e Serapis  over  the  Bon  Homme  was  evident  to  all  on  board 
atter.  Jones  felt  that  everytliing  depended  on  himself,  and 
lerfuUy  did  he  approve  himself  equal  to  the  task, 
le  action  commenced,  the  two  vessels  being  abreast  of 
other,  and  the  broadsides  were  almost  simultaneous; 
their  nearness  to  each  other  prevented  the  Serapis  from 
oeuvring  to  advantage,  and  in  a short  time  the  Bon 
ime  ran  her  bows  into  the  stern  of  the  Serapis.  Captain 
son,  aware  of  the  vast  inferiority  of  the  Bon  Homme, 
led  this  the  consequence  of  her  creiv’s  inability  to  work 
and  demanded  if  sbe  had  struck.  Jones  himself  replied 
“ he  had  not  yet  began  to  fight.” 

Ill’s  vessel,  however,  ivas  already  much  galled  by  the 
isides  of  the  Serapis,  and  was  pierced  in  several  places 
water.  The  water  was  fast  rushing  in,  and  she  was 
anifest  danger  of  sinking.  All  this  time,  though  the 
of  support  must  have  been  evident,  the  Bon  Homme 
ved  no  aid  from  the  rest  of  the  squadron;  the  Pallas 
engaged  with  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  and  the 
• two,  the  Vengeance  and  the  Alliance,  kept  aloof,  with 
lope  that  Paul  Jones  might  be  beaten.  The  Serapis 
much  more  manageable  than  Jones’s  ship;  but  in 
iptiug  to  separate  from  the  Bon  Homme,  her  bowsprit 
Q over  the  Bon  Homme’s  poop  by  the  mizen-mast. 
the  midst  of  the  confusion,  Jones  instantly  grappled, 
ction  of  the  wind  brought  her  stern  round  to  the  Bon 
T me’s  bows;  by  this  means  the  sliips  lay  close  alongside 
f :^h  other,  their  guns  touching,  and  their  yards  entangled, 
was  a bold  expedient  of  saving  a sinking  ship,  and  pre- 
ug  the  efiect  of  the  eighteen  pounders  under  water. 

battle,  to  use  his  own  words,  Avas  fought  with  unre- 
ig  fury. 

e rammers  wer,erun  into  the  respective  ships  to  enable 
ten  to  load.  The  Serapis  now  fought  with  the  actual 
of  sinkingthe  enemy,  and  her  broadsides  were  incessant, 
or  the  two  ships  being  lashed  together,  the  Bon  Richard 
Ja®  have  struck  or  sunk,  or  both.  Tlie  battery  of  twelve 
>c  lers,  on  which  .Tones  had  placed  his  chief  dependence, 
i was  commanded  by  his  only  lieutenant,  and  manned 
nericans,  was  entirely  silenced  and  abandoned.  Colo- 
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nel  Chamillard,  who  commanded  a party  of  twenty  French 
volunteers  on  the  poop,  abandoned  his  station,  having  lost 
nearly  all  his  band.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  certainty 
that,  sooner  or  later  the  Bon  Homme  must  sink,  Paul  Jones 
fought  as  if  assured  of  victory;  he  shouted  again — “Now 
victory  was  sure — was  his.”  The  main  mast  of  the  Serapis 
went  ovei'board,  when  Captain  Pearson  hauled  down  his 
colours,  and  struck  to  Paul  Jones,  nor  was  there  time  to  do 
more  than  remove  the  wounded  before  the  Bon  Homme 
sank! 

The  glory  of  this  victory  must  be  conceded  entirely  to 
Paul  Jones  ; but  for  the  exercise  of  his  authority’'  as  captain, 
his  vessel  had  long  before  struck.  The  result  was  wholly 
owing  to  his  cool  and  determined  courage. 

After  this  victory,  Paul  Jones  instantly  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  Serapis,  on  which  he  erected  jury-masts;  but 
the  sea  was  so  tempestuous,  that  it  Avas  ten  days  before  they 
reached  the  Texel.  No  sooner  was  his  arrival  known,  than 
vessels  of  every  description  were  fitted  out  from  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain  against  him,  and  two  of  these  Avere  stationed 
for  three  months  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel;  he,  however, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  and  entered  the  port  of  Co- 
runna, January  16,  1780. 

On  his  return  to  France,  he  found  that  the  French  com- 
missary had  made  a private  sale  of  his  prizes  to  the  king 
without  consulting  him;  on  this  he  repaired  to  Versailles, 
along  with  Dr.  Franklin,  bub  was  received  with  great  cool- 
ness by  the  minister  of  marine.  The  public,  however, 
received  him  at  the  opera,  and  all  the  public  places  where  he 
appeared,  with  the  most  lively  enthusiasm;  this,  added  to  the 
very  favourable  reception  he  received  from  his  Majesty, 
afforded  him  singular  satisfaction;  and  the  Minister  of  the 
Marine,  from  that  moment  paid  him  the  most  marked  atten- 
tion. The  Minister  of  the  Marine,  a short  time  after  this, 
lent  him  the  Ariel,  a king’s  ship  carrying  twenty  guns,  with 
which  he  sailed,  October  8th,  1780,  for  America.  The  wind 
was  at  first  favourable;  but  he  Avas  soon  found  after  in  dan- 
ger of  foundering  on  the  Penmarks,  and  escaped  only  by 
cutting  away  his  main  and  mizen-masts.  As  soon  as  the 
storm  abated,  they  erected  jury-masts,  and  returned  to  refit. 
In  short,  it  was  the  18th  of  December  before  he  could  pro- 
ceed for  Philadelphia. 

During  the  voyage,  he  fell  in  with  an  English  twenty-gun 
ship,  called  the  Triumph,  and,  partly  by  stratagem,  and  partly 
by  hard  fighting,  forced  her  to  strike  her  flag ; but,  Avhile 
they  were  about  to  take  possession  of  her,  the  captain, 
taking  advantage  of  her  superior  sailing,  made  off,  and 
escaped.  On  his  arrival  in  America,  the  Congress,  on  the 
representation  of  the  Chevalies  de  la  Luzerne,  passed  a lav/ 
to  enable  him  to  accept  the  Military  Order  of  France.  The 
French  Minister,  on  this  occasion,  gave  an  entertainment, 
to  which  all  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  and  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  were  invited;  after  Avhich 
he  Avas  invested,  in  their  presence,  with  the  decorations  of 
the  Order. 

Paul’s  health  being  impaired,  he  remained  here  till  the 
latter  end  of  1783,  when  by  an  act  of  Congress,  dated  at 
Prince  Town,  November  ist,  of  that  year,  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  come  to  Europe,  to  receive  his  share  of  prize- 
money  due  to  him,  and  to  his  officers  for  their  captures 
from  the  belligerent  po  wers  at  war  with  France  and  America. 
This  took  him  two  years  to  settle  ; and  he  returned  back 
in  March,  1785. 

Sickness  now  began  to  make  serious  inroads  on  Jones’s 
constitution,  thus  he  lingered  till  the  beginning  of  June, 
1792,  when  he  breathed  his  last,  in  the  forty  sixth  year  of 
his  age.  


NARRATIVE  OF  CAPTAIN  KENNEDY’S  DIS- 
TRESSES, FROM  LOSING  HIS  VESSEL  AT  SEA, 
DECEMBER  23,  1768. 

Captain  Kennedy  and  his  creAV,  being  twelve  in  number, 
sailed  from  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica,  on  the  21st  of  December, 
1768,  bound  for  Whitehaven;  but  on  the  23rd,  having  met 
Avith  a hard  gale  at  north,  they  were  obliged  to  lie  to  under  a 
fore-sail  for  the  space  of  ten  hours,  Avhich  occasioned  the 
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vessel  to  make  more  water  than  she  could  free  with  both 
pvmps.  Under  this  situation  they  set  sail,  in  hopes  of  making 
the  island  of-  Jamaica  again,  which,  from  their  reckoning 
they  judged,  lay  about  ten  leagues  to  the  eastward.  In  less 
than  an  hour’s  time  the  water  overflowed  the  lower  deck,  and 
they  could  scarcely  get  into  the  yawl,  before  the  vessel  sunk  ; 
having  with. much  difficulty  been  able  to  take  out  only  a keg, 
containing  about  sixteen  pounds  of  biscuit,  ten  pounds  of 
cheese,  and  two  bottles  of  wine,  with  which  sniall  pittance 
they  endeavoured  to  make  the  land.  But  the  wind  continu- 
ing to  blow  hard  from  the  north,  and  the  sea  running  high, 
they  were  obliged,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  three 
days,  to  bear  away  for  Honduras,  as  the  wind  seemed  to 
favour  them  for  that  course,  and  it  being  the  only  visible 
means  they  had  of  preserving  their  lives. 

On  the  7th  day,  they  made  Swan’s  Island,  but  being  des- 
titute of  a quadrant  and  other  needful  helps,  they  were  un- 
certain what  land  it  was.  However,  they  went  on  shore, 
under  the  flattering  hopes  of  finding  some  refreshments  : but 
to  their  unspeakable  regret  and  heavy  disappointment,  they 
only  found  a few  quarts  of  brackish  water,  in  the  hollow  of  a 
rock,  and  a few  periwinkles.  Notwithstanding  there  was  no 
prospect  whatever  of  finding  water,  or  any  other  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  it  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  some  of 
the  crew  quitted  the  island.  Having  been  at  length  prevail- 
ed upon,  through  the  captain’s  remonstrances  and  persuasions, 
they  embarked  in  the  evening  with  only  six  quarts  of  water, 
for  the  bay  of  Honduras. 

Between  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  days  of  their  being  in 
the  boat,  they  were  most  miraculously  supported,  and  at  a 
time  when  nature  was  almost  exhausted,  having  nothing  to  eat 
cr  drinx.  The  wild  sea-fowls,  hovered  over  their  heads  in  the 
evening  and  lighted  on  their  hands  when  held  up  to  receive 
them.  Of  these  the  sailors  ate  the  flesh,  and  drank  the  blood, 
declaring  it  to  be  as  palatable  as  new  milk.  The  captain  ate 
twice  of  the  tiesh,  and  thought  it  very  good. 

Though  Captain  Kennedy  neither  tasted  food  nor  drank  for 
eight  days,  remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  he  did  not  feel  the  sen- 
sations of  either  hunger  or  thirst;. but  on  the  14th,  in  the  even- 
ing, his  drought  often  required  him  to  gargle  his  mouth  with 
salt  water,  and  on  the  15th  it  increased,  wdien  happily  for  them 
they  made  land,  which  proved  to  be  an  island  called  Ambugris, 
lying  at  a small  distance  from  the  main  land,  and  about  four- 
teen leagues  to  the  northArard  of  St.  George’s  quay  (Avhere  the 
Avhite  people  reside)  in  the  bay  of  Honduras;  though  the  want 
cf  a quadrant  and  other  necessaries  left  them  still  in  suspense. 
They  slept  four  nights  on  this  island,  and  every  evening  picked 
up  periwinkles  and  conchs  for  next  day’s  provision,  embarked 
every  morning,  and  towed  along  the  shore  to  the  southward. 
On  the  first  evening  of  their  arrival  here,  they  found  a lake  of 
fresh  water,  by  Avhich  they  lay  aU  night,  and  near  it  buried  one 
of  their  people. 

On  walking  along  the  shore,  they  found  a few  cocoa-nuts, 
Avhich  Avere  full  of  milk.  The  substance  of  the  nuts  they  ate 
Avith  the  periwinkles  instead  of  bread,  thinking  it  a delicious 
repast,  although  eaten  raAv,  having  no  implements  Avhereby  to 
kindle  a fire.  The  support  Avhich  they  received  from  this  shell 
ffsh  was  very  great. 

On  the  3rd  day  after  their  arrival  at  this  island,  they  buried 
another  of  their  crcAA',  Avdiich,  with  four  Avho  died  on  the  pas- 
sage, made  six,  AA^ho  perished  through  hunger  and  fatigue. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  arrival  at  Ambugris,  they 
fortunately  discovered  a small  vessel  at  some  distance  under 
sail,  Avhich  they  made  for.  In  the  evening  they  got  on  board 
of  her,  and  in  a feAv  hours  (being  the  10th  of  January,  1769) 
arrived  at  St  George’s  quay,  in  a very  languid  state. 

During  this  distressing  voyage  Captain  Kennedy,  had  re- 
course to  the  following  efficacious  expedients,  which  he  had 
learned  from  the  perusal  of  a treatise  written  by  Dr.  Lind, 
and  which  beneficial  circumstances  should  certainly  be 
known  to  all  sea-faring  people,  in  case  of  similar  calamities  ; 
this  was  soaking  his  clothes  twice  a day  in  salt  water,  and 
putting  them  on  without  wringing.  It  was  a considerable 
time  before  he  could  prevail  upon  the  crew  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample ; but  when  they  AA’itnessed  the  good  effects  AAdiich  this 


measure  produced,  they  afterwards  practised  it  t>vice  a day  o 
their  owm  accord  ; and  to  this  may  be  attributed  the  preserva 
tion  of  their  lives.  ^ 

There  is  another  remarkable  circumstance,  which  is,  tha  | 
they  daily  made  the  same  quantity  of  urine,  as  if  they  hiu  j 
drank  moderately  of  any  liquid  ; this  must  be  owing  to  ; 
body  of  water  having  been  absorbed  through  the  pores  ofthu 
skin.  The  saline  particles  remaining  in  their  clothing 
became  incrusted  by  the  heat  of  their  bodies  and  that  of  th(  , 
sun,  which  cut  and  wounded  their  posteriors,  and  from  tht 
intense  pain,  rendered  sitting  very  disagreeable.  Thej 
found,  however,  upon  washing  out  the  saline  particles,  an^, 
frequently  Avetting  their  clothes  without  wringing,  that  thr 
skin  became  well  in  a very  short  time,  and  such  very  grealj. 
advantage  did  they  derive  from  this  practice,  that  the  violent 
thirst  went  off  ; the  parched  tongue  was  cured  in  a few  mi " 
nutes,  after  bathing  and  washing  their  clothes  ; at  the  same'  * 
time  they  found  themselves  as  much  refreshed  as  if  they  had 
received  some  actual  nourishment.  I , 
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LOSS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  GOLDEN  RULE,  ? 

CAPTAIN  AUSTIN,  COMMANDER, 

. 

Which  sprung  a Leak,  September,  29,  1807,  and  of  the  Sufferings'. 

of  the  Creio 

a 

The  ship,  G olden  Rule,  Captain  Austin,  sailed  from'^illcas.*^ 
set  with  a cargo  of  timber,  September  8,  1807. 

On  the  29th,  she  experienced  a severe  gale  from  the  south-* 
east;  and  at  eight  o’clock,  a.m.  they  discovered  she  had  sprung  i 
a leak,  and  had  four  feet  Avatcr  in  her  hold;  at  nine  it  had  in- ; 
creased  to  eight  feet,  notAvithstanding  they  had  two  pumps  | 
going,  and  Avere  throwing  her  deck  load  overboard,  AAdiich  theyi 
Avere  enabled  to  do  very  sloAvly,  from  the  sea  driving  the  planks! 
about  the  deck,  and  AAmnnding  the  croAV.  ' 

About  ten  o’clock,  the  water  had  risen  to  twelve  feet,  and  the 
gale  had  also  evidently  increased ; the  crew  and  all  on  board, 
Avere  quite  exhausted;  and  going  into  the  cabin,  they  found' 
she  Avas  Avelliug  fast.  The  main  and  mizen-masts  Averc  noAv' 
cut  aAvay,  to  prevent  lier  upsetiiig,  and  she  Avas  quite  clear  ofi 
her  deck  load.  At  eleven  o’clock  she  was  full  up  to  her  maiu^ 
deck,  and  all  her  bulk  heads  were  knocked  aAvay.  j 

It  noAv  oeeurred  to  the  crew,  to  endeuAmur  to  save  some; 
bread;  and  Mr.  Boyd,  the  first  unite,  with  great  resolution, 
went  into  the  cabin,  and  gave  out  some  bread,  and  tAvo  bottles 
of  rum;  but  so  rapidly  did  she  fill,  from  the  timber  of  her 
cargo  shifting,  that  he  was  forced  to  break  througli  the  sky-! 
light  to  save  himself.  _ ;;  -i! 

Their  small  stock  of  provisions  Avas  now  put  into  the  bin- 
nacle, as  a secure  place.  It  had  been  there  but  a fcAv  minutes,  | 
Avhen  a tremendous  sea  struck  them,  and  carried  aAvmy  thej 
binnacle.  They  had  now  little  hope  left — the  wheel  Avas  bro- 
ken, and  they  proceeded  to  secure  themselves  as  weU  as  they 
could,  some  in  the  fore-top,  and  the  rest  were  lashing  them- 
selves to  the  taffrail;  before  they  could  accomplish  the  latter; 
plan,  another  sea,  if  possible,  more  heavy  than  the  former, 
hurried  them  all  from  their  places,  and  washed  tAAm  of  their 
poor  men  overboard ; they  Avere  seen  swimming  for  the  ship  a 
short  time,  when  a wave  hurried  them  from  the  sight  of  their 
lamenting  comrades.  ^ . 

They  now  endeavoured  to  keep  the  ship  before  the  a^Q,  i 
Avliich  they  were  enabled  partially  to  do  through  the  night  | 
The  next  day,  another  of  their  men  died  from  cold  ana 

hunger.  . . jj 

The  ship’s  deck  was  now  blown  up,  and  her  side  stove  in,  ^ 
and  they  had  all  given  themselves  up,  when  on  the  30th,  at 
noon,  they  were  roused  by  the  cry  of,  “A  sail!”  and  they  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  her  bear  down  for  them.  About  . 
she  came  alongside.  She  AA^as  the  brig  George,  of  Portland;' 
and  Captain  Wildridge  sent  his  long-boat,  and  took  them  from ; 
the  wreck. 


AND  ADVENTUPvDS  AT  SEA. 


THE  MURDERS  ON  BOARD  THE  TORY.  - 

’he  following  is  a complete  account  of  the  above  horri- 
transactions,  and  is  as  gross  a specimen  of  cold-blooded 
ocity  and  brutality  as  ever  stained  the^annals  of  this,  or 
1 other  country.  We  cannot  but  feel  surprise,  as  English- 
n,  that  a crew  of  twenty-six  persons  could  be  eye-wit- 
ses,  and,  in  more  than  one  instance,  sufferers,  by  this 
n’s(the  Captain’s)  demoniacal  ferocity,  and  yet  raise  no  arm 
•esist  and  stop  them.  His  cunning  and  artifice  in  charg- 
his  crew  with  mutiny,  to  screen  himself  from  the  conse- 
mces  of  his  own  inhuman  sins,  are  only  paralleled  by  his 
barity  and  cruelty. 

’he  dreadful  occurrences  on  board  the  Tory  commenced 


on  or  about  the  23d  of  September,  when  the  ship  missed  the 
Island  of  Ascension.  The  crew,  who  were  in  general  exceed- 
ingly obedient,  became  dissatisfied  at  the  shortness  of  provi- 
sions and  the  scanty  supply  of  water,  and  a complaint  was 
made,  w^hich  appears  to  have  been  too  well  founded,  that  the 
captain  had  not  taken  in  a sufficient  store  of  water  and  provi- 
sions at  the  last  place  he  touched  at.  However,  there  was  no 
open  revolt  or  disobedience  of  orders.  About  the  same  time, 
the  Tory  spoke  to  a French  barque,  L’Avenier,  and  obtained  a 
supply  of  water,  provisions,  a cask  of  wine,  and  some  brandy. 
After  this,  the  captain,  who  was  sober,  steady,  and  collected 
during  the  former  part  of  the  voyage,  was  continually  intoxi- 
cated, and  drank  to  excess  of  the  wine  and  spirits  which  he 
obtained  of  the  French  vessel.  He  suspected  the  crew  of  having 
some  design  upon  him,  and  questioned  Rambert,  the  chief  mate 


THE  15AKQLE  TOI^V,  CAPTAIN  GEORGE  JOIINST  )NE. 


denied  tliat  lie  knew  of  any  hostile  intentions  towards 
He  kept  the  mate  on  his  knees  for  several  hours  in  the  | 
I,  woundetl  him,  and  then  sent  him  upon  deck.  He  also  i 
for  the  crew,  and  cut  three  of  them,  named  Reason,  Cone,  ^ 
in  a most  savage  manner,  and  while  they  were  blced- 
their  wom  ds.  he  sent  two  to  the  mizen-top  and  one  ; 
c main-toi),  loaded  with  irons  and  shackles,  and  again  | 
t them  with  a sword.  Tlie  chief  mate,  who  knew  his  , 
inical  disposition,  advised  tlie  crew  to  secure  him,  and 
he  had  threatened  to  kill  all  hands,  and  with  some  diffi- 
he  made  them  go  aft,  armed  with  behaying  pins  and  cap- 
bars.  They  made  known  their  design  to  one  of  the  men 
al  French,  an  especial  favourite  of  the  captain’s,  who  ad- 
them  to  desist  from  their  attempt,  and  the  crew,  who  had 
No.  43. 


not  quite  made  up  their  minds  what  to  do,  went  forward  again 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  after  the  atrocious  and  cowardly 
manner  in  which  the  captain  mutilated  three  of  the  men,  and 
after  he  had  wounded  the  chief  mate,  they  did  not  secure  him, 
sail  the  vessel  to  the  nearest  place,  St.  Helena,  and  openly  and 
fearlessly  appeal  to  the  British  authorities  there.  If  this  had 
been  done,  several  murders  and  much  bloodshed  would  have 
been  prevented.  Directly  after  the  crew  had  relinquished  their 
half-formed  design  to  seize  the  captain,  he  ordered  the  chief 
mate  in  irons,  and  wounded  him  in  several  places  with  a sword, 
and  nearly  cut  his  ear  off.  He  wounded  him  while  he  was  in 
irons,  and  ordered  him  to  be  released,  and  chased  him  round  the 
deck,  cutting  at  him  as  hard  as  he  was  able.  The  unfortunate 
mate,  fearful  he  would  be  cut  to  pieces,  jumped  overboard  and 
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perished.  This  was  the  first  murder,  and  all  the  horrible  cir- 
cumstances are  so  well  substantiated  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  a doubt.  The  wounded  men  were  taken  out  of  irons  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  and,  with  an  exception  of  an  occasional 
outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  drunken  captain,  nothing  happened 
until  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Fayal,  where  the  captain  went 
ashore  and  transacted  some  business  with  the  British  Consul, 
at  whose  house  he  drank  to  excess  of  wine.  He  told  a boy, 
named  Stephens,  the  son  of  one  of  the  female  passengers  on 
hoard,  and  who  accompanied  him  on  shore,  that  he  intended  to 
kill  all  hands  when  he  returned  to  the  ship.  He  wounded  one 
of  the  men  in  the  boat  on  the  way  to  the  vessel,  and  swore  he 
would  clear  the  boat’s  crew  fore  and  aft.  As  he  ascended  the 
ship’s  side,  he  appeared  to  be  drunk,  and  exclaimed,  “ Here  I 
come,  like  a seven  bells  half  struck.’’  He  commenced  cutting 


body  with  a bayonet.  The  oniy  remorse  which  the  ferocious 
monster  displayed,  was  at  the  time  Reason  was  dying;  for  he 
held  liim  up,  and  said,  “ Tom — dear  .Tom — do  si>eak 
two  words.”  The  captain  had  been  drinking  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  day  he  murdered  Reason,  and  while  cutting  liim 
about,  he  exclaimed  vauntingly,  “here’s  the  arm  that  slew  the 
van  at  Bannockburn.”  Some  others  of  the  crew  were  wounded 
about  the  same  time,  and  without  the  least  provocation.  The 
captain  seemed  to  have  felt  the  awful  situation  he  was  in  after 
the  three  murders;  for  he  compelled  Spence,  ?md  one  of  the 
apprentices,  to  make  false  entries  in  the  log  relating  to  the 
transactions,  and  much  cunning  was  exhibited  by  him.  Ram- 
bert, the  chief  mate,  was  stated  to  have  beeiv  mutinous,  and 
to  save  himself  from  the  consequences,  to  have  committed 


and  wounding  the  crew  soon  after  he  returned  to  the  shij 
Mars,  the  second  mate,  and  Reason,  an  able  seaman,  wer 
wounded  and  put  in  irons,  and  while  in  that  state,  the  savag 
monster  mutilated  them  in  a barbarous  manner.  They  wej  ' 
placed  against  the  cabin  door,  and  the  captain  pitched  the  swor 
at  them,  and  when  Mars  was  unable  to  stand,  from  loss  of  blool 
some  of  the  men  were  ordered  to  prick  him  with  a bayonet  1 
make  him  stand  up.  This  proving  ineffectual,  he  was  haule 
from  the  floor  of  the  cabin  and  raised  on  his  feet,  by  means  J 
a rope  fastened]  to  his  body,  and  drawn  over  a cleet.  He 
then  sent  on  deck,  and  orders  were  given  to  squeeze  him,  whic? 
the  men,  acting  from  fear,  proceeded  to  do ; hut  the  poor  felloi  i 
died  while  they  were  about  to  effect  the  horrible  proce^ji 
Reason  died  in  the  cabin,  after  being  cut  to  pieces  by  the  cap'! 
tain,  who  ;completed  his  death  by  running  him  tlirough  tin 


suicide  by  jumping  overboard,  and  to  have  given  three  cheers 
before  he  did  so.  It  was  entered  that  Mars  and  Reason  were 
killed  by  the  crew;  and  this  remarkable  entry  was  made  id 
relation  to  Mars,  “ we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mars 
was  a mutineer  of  the  blackest  dye.”  The  uneasiness  of  the 
captain  increased  as  the  ship  approached,  and  he  began  to 
concoct  measures  to  justify  himself  for  the  atrocious  crim^  j 
he  had  committed.  He  proposed  that  all  the  crew  should  W ; 
called  aft — that  French  who  succeeded  Rambert  as  chief  mate  - 
should  call  out  mutiny,  and  that  an  attack  should  be  made 
upon  the  men.  This  plan  was  carried  into  effect  off  Plymouth) 
where,  if  there  had  been  any  mutiny,  immediate  assistance 
could  have  been  obtained.  A dreadful  scene  ensued,  the  men  ^ 
were  wounded  by  the  captain  and  French,  and  the  latter  COQ" 
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ed  firing  pistols,  loaded  with  powder,  at  the  men  for  three 
•ters  of  an  hour;  a Frenchman  named  Reulau,who,  shipped 
!ie  name  of  Morris,  was  shot  by  the  captain,  with  a pistol 
ed  with  ball,  which  passed  through  his  thigh  while  he  was 
kneeling  position,  and  entered  the  calf  of  his  leg.  A man 
ed  Gair  received  25  sabre  cuts  about  his  head,  face,  and 
'■j  and  his  face  was  burnt  with  gunpowder.  The  French- 
and  Gair  are  ruined  for  life,  and  will  never  be  able  to  go 
•a  again.  Other  men  were  burnt  and  mutilated  in  a shock- 
manner.  The  crew,  including  the  master  and  boys,  con- 
d only  of  twenty- six  persons;  of  these,  three  were  bar- 
usly  mm’dered;  one  was  shot,  and  thirteen  severely 
uded  and  scorched.  The  mind  recoils  with  horror  at  the 
il  of  such  atrocities.  The  closing  scene  of  this  tragedy 
the  confinement  of  the  crew,  and  putting  them  in  irons  at 
,.  They  were  brought  to  London,  and  to  use  the  words  of 
Lewis,  the  surgeon,  they  scarcely  looked  human.  They 
: charged  with  mutiny,  but  the  tables  were  soon  turned,  and 
• crafty  accuser  was  soon  compelled  to  change  places  with 
mfortunate  men.  It  has  been  a matter  of  surprise,  that 
itish  crew  should  have  submitted  to  such  barbarous  treat- 
i,  and  it  does  seem  really  astonishing.  They  were  a mixed 
There  were. two  Swedes,  a Norwegian,  a German,  a 
ichman,  and  an  Italian  among  them.  They  appeared  to 
)mpletely  overawed  by  the  ferocity  and  desperate  conduct 
e captain,  who  was  cunning  enough  to  arm  his  two  country- 
, Sinclair,  the  carpenter,  and  Spence,  (who  have  given  their 
mce  very  cautiously),  French,  and  the  apprentices,  while 
■as  cutting  and  wounding  the  men,  and  firing  at  them  on 

MMARY  OF  THE  EXAMINATION  OP  CAPTAIN  JOIIN3TONE. 

.PTAiN  George  Johnstone,  the  master  of  the  barque  Tory, 
Hong  Kong,  who  preferred  an  unfounded  charge  of 
ny  against  seventeen  of  his  crew,  and  who  was  subse- 
tiy  taken  into  custody  himself,  was  again  brought  before 
Broderip  at  the  Thames  Police  Court.  He  stood  charged 
the  Wailful  Murder  of  William  Rambert,  chief  mate; 
am  Mars,  second  mate;  and  Thomas  Reason,  able  seaman; 
ig  the  voyage  from  Hong  Kong  to  London, 
le  first  witness  called  was  Julian  Cordiviallo,  an  Italian 
.an,  who  was  given  into  custod.y  at  Deal,  brought  to  Lon- 
in  irons,  and  charged  with  mutiny,  when  the  captain  ex- 
id  him  from  the  others,  and  he  was  immediately  liberated, 
^ing  sworn,  he  was  desired  by  Mr.  Symon’s,  the  chief 
:,  who  conducted  the  examination,  to  confine  himself  to 
drcumstances  attending  the  death  of  Reason,  After  a 
deal  of  rambling,  he  stated  “ that  he  saw  Tom  Reason 
igon  a sofa  in  the  cabin,  and  the  captain  was  asking  him 
t a mutiny.  Reason  was  hurt  before  this,  and  some 
ic  was  administered  to  him.”  The  witness  here  begun 
■ering  to  himself,  in  broken  English,  about  his  deter- 
ition  to  tell  the  truth,  and  that  he  v/ould  not  tell  a lie  for 
)00.  With  some  difficulty,  it  was  elicited  from  him  **  that 
captain  had  cut  Reason  with  a sword,  and  that  was  the 
3 of  giving  him  medicine.  That  was  when  the  ship  was 
ing  the  line.  On  the  last  occasion  when  Reason  was 
ided,  he  was  very  prudent  and  quiet,  and  the  captain 
I the  boy  J emmy  for  a bayonet,  as  the  sword  would  not 
The  bayonet  was  brought  to  the  captain,  who  immediately 
teason  with  it  on  the  chest,  but  witness  could  not  recol- 
whether  it  was  the  larboard  or  starboard  side.’’  (Some 
ater  was  here  indulged  in,  at  the  odd  manner  of  the  wit> 
which  was  repressed  by  the,  ushers.)  The  witness  con- 
id— “ I called  the  cook  directly  and  I cut  Reason’s  flannel 
I might  discover  the  wound,  so  as  to  stop  the  blood  with 
I cotton,  and  the  captain  then  said  ‘ Oh  do,Tom,  for  God’s 
speak  two  words  1’  and  the  captain  threw  the  bayonet 
le  cabin  floor.  The  man  soon  died.  lie  did  not  live 
e a quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  received  the  wound  with 
)ayonet.  The  corpse  was  hauled  on  deck.”  He  was 
ted  to  state  what  he  knew  about  the  death  of  Mars.  lie 
“The  captain  repeatedly  called  Mars  ‘Brute,  brute, 
3,’  and  cut  him  with  a sword.  Tlie  last  time  he  saw  Mars, 
It  the  time  the  captain  was  getting  his  dinner.  The  captain 
for  Mars;  but  whether  it  was  a boy  or  not  he  could  not 


say.  But  if  it  was  a boy,”  said  the  witness,  “ send  for  him;  let 
him  speak.  (Laughter.)  Mars  came  down  into  the  cabin,  and 
Spence,  Harry*  Slack,  the  carpenter,  and  witness,  were  in  the 
cabin.”— Mr.  Broderip:  “What  did  the  captain  do  to  him?” 

: Witness:  “ He  struck  at  him  with  the  sword.  He  was  almost 
killed  when  he  came  down,  and  all  the  blood  over  him,  and  he 
j was  in  irons.” — Mr,  Broderip:  “ Where  was  he  cut?”  Witness. 
“ He  was  cut  any  way — any  way  wherever  you  could  name, 
on  de  breast,  de  face,  over  his  head,  and  all  his  fingers  were 
nearly  cut  off.  (Sensation.)  I respected  my  officer  just  as 
much  when  he  was  in  the  irons  as  if  he  v/as  on  duty.  The 
captain  ordered  us  not  to  call  him  any  more  LIr.  Mars,  but  call 
him  Mars.  He  told  me  and  the  boy  not  to  touch  him  with  our 
hands,  but  to  prick  him  up  with  the  bayonet,  and  make  him 
stand  up.  Then  he  says,  ‘ Are  you  and  Harry  not  able  to  make 
him  stand  up?’  and  I said,  ‘ No,  sare.’  ‘ Well,  then,’  says  he, 
‘make  him  fast  with  a rope  somewhere  or  other.’  There  was 
a cleet  run  into  the  deck,  and  there  was  a bag  of  seizin  (old 
rope)  underneath  the  table — so  he  told  us  to  make  fast  to  this 
cleet.  So  we  make  fast  to  both  Mars’  hands,  which  were  in 
irons  together.  We  did  it  by  the  captain’s  order,  ‘ or  else,’ 
said  he,  ‘ you  and  the  boy,  little  Harry,  shall  be  punished  toge- 
ther,’ and  we  were  afraid  of  him.  While  he  was  fastened  to  the 
cleet,  the  captain  struck  at  him  with  a sword,  as  if  he  was  a por- 
poise.”— The  witness  here  described  the  sword  as  aspad,  and  Mr. 
Symons,  being  at  a loss  to  understand  him,  Mr.  Broderip  said: 
“ He  is  thinking  in  Italian,  and  endeavouring  to  explain  him- 
self in  English.” — The  Italian  proceeded,  and  was  told  to  use 
the  English  word  for  the  cutlass.  “ The  captain  while  at  dinner 
kej)t  throwing  the  sword  at  Mars,  and  sometimes  it  stuck  in  one 
place  and  sometimes  i)i  another;  and  when  it  fell,  he  told,  little 
Harry  to  pick  it  up  and  throw  it  at  him  again,  for  he  meant  to 
stick  him  all  over.  (Great  sensation.)  Well,  then,  after  he  had 
done  so,  and  all  the  blood  came  from  his  body,  the  captain  said : 
‘Take  that  brute  away;  take  him  away;  squeeze  him.’  The 
captain  ordered  him  to  be  taken  on  deck,  and  the  body  was 
very  heavy.  The  caxitain  said:  ‘What  for,  don’t  you  arm 
yourselves?  Go  and  call  all  hands  to  squeeze  that  brute — that 
rascal;  or  else  I’ll  squeeze  somebody  else.’  The  captain  sent 
me  up  to  tell  all  hands  to  squeeze  him,  but  not  for  me  to  put 
my  arm  on  him.  I took  Mars,  along  with  the  rest,  to  the  main 
hatch,  with  the  bayonet  in  my  hand,  but  did  not  touch  him. 
The  captain  sent  for  me  back  into  the  cabin.  He  asked  me  if 
that  function  was  done;  if  they  had  squeezed  the  man;  and  I 
said : ‘I  don’t  know,  sir.’  At  the  time  the  boy  came  upon  deck 
with  a pistol  in  his  hand.” — Mr.  Humphreys:  “¥/liich  boy 
does  he  mean?”  Witness:  “Barry  Yelverton,  sir.  He  came 
and  said  he  was  dead.  The  captain  said  a single  twine  is 
enough  for  him;  don’t  use  so  much  twine.  He  meant  the  can- 
vass, and  twine  to  sew  it  up,  to  bury  him.  Before  Mars  was 
squeezed  up,  he  asked  for  some  water,  and  I brought  him  some. 
That  is  all  I know,  sir.” 

William  Dunn,  the  cook,  was  then  called  and  sworn.  He  is 
one  of  the  men  originally  charged  by  the  prisoner  with  mutiny, 
and  brought  from  Deal  to  London  in  irons.  He  said  “ He  could 
not  recollect  dates,”  and  then  deposed  as  follows : — “ I was  in  the 
cabin  when  Reason  was  called  down,  about  half-past  12  o’clock 
one  day,  and  saw  the  captain,  with  a bayonet  in  his  hand, 
standing  over  Reason.  I heard  a noise,  as  if  the  captain  was 
sticking  a bayonet  into  Reason’s  head,  and  he  was  calling  out 
for  mercy,  to  which  the  captain  said  ‘ he  would  show  him  none 
at  all.’  The  boy  Glover  then  came  into  the  pantry  where  I ivas 
kept,  and  told  me  the  captain  had  killed  Reason.  I was  sent  up 
for  some  water,  and  when  I came  down  into  the  cabin  again 
Reason  was  lying  on  the  captain’s  sofa.  The  captain  had  his 
hand  on  Reason’s  left  breast,  and  he  told  me  Reason  was  dead. 
The  captain  took  his  hand  off  his  breast,  and  I saw  two  wounds 
which  had  been  made  ivith  a bayonet,  from  which  the  blood  was 
oozing.  I told  the  captain  he  had  better  get  some  cotton  to  be 
put  on  the  wounds.  Tlie  body  of  Reason  was  then  taken  out 
and  laid  at  the  pantry  door,  and  five  men  were  called  to  take 
him  upon  deck.  Tiie  captain  then  ordered  the  body  to  be  laid 
out  on  the  forecastle.  Next  morning  tlie  body  was  sewed  up  in 
some  canvass,  and  Spence  (one  of  the  apprentices)  read  the 
funeral  service,  and  the  body  was  committed  to  the  deep.” 
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William  Dunn,  the  cook,  was  re-called,  to  state  what  he  knew 
relating  to  the  death  of  Mars,  and  he  confirmed  all  the  horrible 
details  as  related  by  the  Italian  and  other  witnesses,  but  he  gave 
a more  distinct  account  as  to  what  occurred  when  Mars  was 
first  called  into  the  cabin  after  the  captain  came  on  board  from 
Fayal,  about  the  25th  of  Sei>tember.  “ The  captain,  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  vessel,  then  off*  the  island,  sent  for  Mars  and  spoke 
to  him,  and  immediately  struck  him  with  the  cutlass,  and  cut 
his  face,  and  he  then  told  him  to  jump  out  of  the  stern  windows 
of  the  cabin.  Mars  said  ‘ he  could  not,’  and  was  sent  out  of  the 
cabin.  In  a few  minutes  he  was  again  sent  for,  and  again  cut, 
but  on  this  occasion  with  more  severity.  He  was  then  sent 
forward  to  the  forecastle.” — Mr.  Broderip : “ Where  was  he  cut? 
Hoav,  be  correct.”  Witness : “ The  first  gash  was  across  his 
Avhiskers,  on  the  right  side  of  his  face — a dreadful  cut.  The 
captain  came  upon  deck  with  his  cutlass  in  his  hand  after 
Mars,  went  into  the  forecastle,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  went 
below  into  the  cabin  and  went  to  bed.  Next  morning  the  cap- 
tain sent  for  Mars  again.  In  the  afternoon  I saw  Mars  in  the 
cabin  in  handcufis.  The  captain  sent  for  him  several  times 
that  evening,  and  cut  him  every  time  he  came  down.  The  cap- 
tain sent  for  him  on  the  following  afternoon,  and  he  asked  to  be 
released  from  his  handcufis.  The  captain  ordered  the  carpenter 
to  take  off  his  handcuffs,  and  then  took  him  into  his  own  cabin 
(an  inner  one  in  the  principal  cabin).  I heard  a great  noise  in 
the  captain’s  cabin,  and  then  heard  Mars  breathe  short  and  tliick 
as  if  he  vrera  strangling.  Then  all  was  quiet.  In  a minute  I 
heard  a noise  again,  and  heard  the  captain  tell  Mars  to  jump 
out  of  tlie  cabin  window.  Mars  said  ‘he  could  not,  and  that  he 
Arished  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  his  country.’  The  captain 
said  ‘ he  should  not,  but  should  have  board-of-ship  law.’  Mars 
■was  then  brought  out  of  the  captain’s  cabin  into  the  other.  He 
AA^as  then  bleeding,  his  eyes  glared,  and  he  could  scarcely  speak. 
A feAv  moans  were  all  that  could  be  heard  to  issue  from  him. 
He  was  put  jn  irons,  and  sent  on  deck  and  laid  on  the  main 
liatchway.  In  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  Avas  again 
brought  doAvn,  cut  A-rith  the  sword,  and  again  sent  on  deck  with 
the  blood  streaming  from  him.  He  was  sent  f^ur  to  the  cabin 
several  times  that  evening,  and  cut  up  by  the  captain.  His 
fingers  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  joints  were  hanging  down,  and 
the  bone  was  sticking  out  of  his  little  finger.  In  the  middle 
Avatch  that  night  I Avas  sent  by  the  captain  to  tell  the  carpenter 
to  put  the  best  bower  anchor  shackle  on  his  head.  His  neck 
was  bared  to  let  tlie  shackle  go  over  i(>  tmd  the  carpenter  put  it 
on  him.  Mars  complained  that  his  neck  was  too  sore  to  bear  it 
(the  shackle,  it  ought  to  be  stated,  is  of  50lbs.  weight,  made  of 
iron).  In  the  morning  I saw  the  captain  continually  heaving  a 
SAvord  at  Mars  Avhile  he  was  at  dinner.  I Avent  down  into  the 
cabin,  and  Mars  was  groaning  and  bleeding.  I saw  the  captain 
repeatedly  heave  the  sword  at  the  dying  man.  The  sword 
Avas  frequently  rattled  against ‘the  cabin-door,  against  which 
Mars  AA^as  standing.  The  captain  said  he  would  cut  him  up  in 
inches.  The  cabin-door  was  opened,  and  I saAv  Mars  AAuth  his 
head  on  one  side  dying.  . The  captain  ordered  the  hands  to  get 
a rope  and  haul  him  on  deck,  and  squeeze  him,  and  if  they  did 
not  he  Avould  have  their  lives.  Mars  Avas  taken  to  the  main 
hatchway,  and  a strand  Avas  put  round  his  body,  but  Avhether 
tlie  men  hove  upon  it,  I cannot  say.  He  asked  for  a drink  of 
Avater,  and  he  Avas  given  one,  and  a AA'orm  came  up  out  of  his 
throat.  I Av^ent  doAAm  into  the  cabin  again,  and  shortly  after- 
AA'ards  a man  came  into  the  cabin,  and  told  the  captain  he  was 
dead.  The  body  Avas  sewed  up  in  canvass,  and  taken  to  the 
gangway.  I read  the  praj'-ers  over  him,  and  he  Ava_s  buried.” 
He  was  then  examined  on  the  transactions  in  ihe  Channel, 
and  deposed.  “ The  pilot  was  taken  on  board  off'  Plymouth.  In 
the  evening  the  captain  sent  for  Thompson  and  Johnson,  and 
cut  them  with  the  cutlass.  He  then  sent  for  the  boy,  Beresford, 
and  accused  him  of  getting  a strand  to  kill  Mars.  The  cap- 
tain cut  Beresford  with  a cutlass.  At  1 o’clock,  next  day,  the 
captain  sent  for  Cone  and  Cair  out  of  irons.  He  told  Gair  he 
should  be  hung  when  he  got  to  London,  and  hove  a cutlass  at 
him,  but  did  not  strike  him.  He  told  me  to  take  them  away, 
and  put  them  in  irons.  Whilst  at  tea,  in  the  evening,  he  sent 
for  Gair  again,  and  cut  him  Avith  a cutlass.  The  captain  then 
gave  me  his  sword,  telling  me  to  go  forward,  and  send  all  hands 


down.  They  Avere  forward,  and  Avere  doing  nothing,  and  came  i, 
doAvn  directly.  When  they  came,  the  captain  cut  them  witl/ 
a cutlass,  and  broke  a chair  over  Thompson’s  head.  They 
were  then  sent  on  deck  again,  but  shortly  after,  I was  sent  for 
them  again.” — Mr.  Broderip:  “ Were  they  doing  any  thing?” 

“ Nothing,  sir.  I could  not  see  them  all,  so  I sent  down  four  | 
of  them,  Gair,  Burton,  Nelson,  and  Alison.  When  they  came, ' 
the  light  was  put  out,  and  I heard  the  captain  call  ‘ Mutiny.’  \ 
There  were  only  four  of  the  crew  in  the  cabin.  The  captain 
asked  French  to  fire  at  them.  They  had  nothing  in  their  hands, 
used  no  mutinous  gesture  or  expression,  and  were  on  theirlj 
knees.  French  fired  at  them  repeatedly.  I told  French  to  put ' 
very  little  powder  in  the  pistol.  He  fired  with  powder  and  ' 
crumbs  of  bread.  I asked  him  to  put  in  small  charges,  and  he ' 
said  he  would  not;  that  he  would  put  in  full  charges,  and  let 
them  know  that  he  Avas  chief  mate  now,  and  that  he’d  hang  ^ 
Thomas  Gair.  I don’t  know  if  the  captain  answered  that,  but  \ 
French  called  me  on  deck  to  lend  him  a hand  to  do  it,  but  we 
were  called  to  the  cabin  by  the  captain.  I was  shortly  after  | 
sent  again  for  the  men.  Three  came  down.  Gair  was  one  of 
them.  The  captain  was  then  asleep  in  the  water-closet,  and  , 
I told  them  to  go  on  deck  again.  Gair  Avas  put  in  irons.  1 1| 
could  not  see  Avhat  time  the  captain  came  out  of  the  water-  i 
closet,  but  no  more  injuries  were  done  from  that  time.”— To '' 
Mr.  Broderip:  “d  was  in  the  cabin  when  Morris  was  shot.  Hej 
knelt  by  the  cabin-door.  The  captain  took  his  pistol  and  I 
aimed  at  him.  He  aimed  at  his  breast,  but  it  fell.  The  muzzle  a 
was  at  his  breast,  but  it  fell  Avhen  it  fiashed  in  the  pan.” — What 
happened  then  ?”  “ He  ordered  the  boy,  Glover,  to  prime  it  * 
again,  which  was  done,  and  the  captain  aimed  the  pistol  at  the 
man  again,  at  the  same  time  turning  away  his  head.  The  pis- 
tol dropped  a second  time,  and  went  off,  when  Morris  said  that 
he  was  shot.” — Mr.  Broderip : “ In  what  state  was  the  captain?” 
“Not  sober,  sir;  he  was  intoxicated  at  the  time.” — “Did  he  it 
drink  much  during  the  voyage?”  “I  never  saw  him  driink'^ 
before  the  23rd  of  September.” 

Barry  Yelverton,  the  apprentice  (who  has  been  erroneously 
described  as  the  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Avonmore), 
was  next  called.  He  is  a very  intelligent  youth;  and  on  being  : 
ordered  to  state  all  he  knew  relating  to  the  death  of  Mars,  the  t 
second  mate,  said : “ I was  in  the  cabin  when  the  captain  sent 
for  Mars,  and  I saw  him  cut  at  him.  I now  allude  to  the  last  1 
day — the  day  he  died.  He  was  down  several  days  before  that.  I 
I saw  a large  piece  cut  off*  his  head  by  the  captain.  I cannot  I 
tell  how  many  days  that  was  before  he  died.” — Mr.  Broderip:  ' 
“About  how  many? — recollect  yourself.”  Witness:  “I  think  it 
was  the  day  before — the  night  time.  I saw  no  more  of  Mars  ! 
the  day  foUoAdng  that  on  which  the  piece  was  cut  off  his  head. 
The  last  day  he  was  called  into  the ’cabin,  the  captain  cut  at  : 
him  a good  deal  Avith  a cutlass,  or  sword.  At  that  time  Mars 
was  all  over  blood.  I could  scarcely  see  his  face  for  blood.”— 
Mr.  Symons:  “ Was  he  at  liberty,  or  in  any  way  confined?” 
Witness : “ He  had  been  in  irons  before  that.  I cannot  exactly 
say  Avhether  he  had  the  handcuffs  on  when  he  last  came  into 
the  cabin,  but  his  hands  were  in  such  a position  before  his 
body  that  I have  no  doubt  they  were  confined.  Mars  could 
not  stand  at  the  time,  and  one  of  the  boys  and  Julian  tied  bis 
hands  up  to  a beam,  while  the  captain  cut  at  him ; I gave 
Julian  a wink  to  take  the  man  down  out  of  that.  Mars  w^as 
so  weak  at  that  time,  he  could  not  hold  his  head  up.  He  A^as 
taken  down,  and  lay  gasping  on  the  cabin-floor  for  a short 
time,  until  the  captain  ordered  him  to  be  taken  upon  deck. 
The  captain  looked  at  him  and  said,  ‘ Look  at  the  murderer, 
don’t  he  look  like  one?’  I can’t  say  who  took  him  on  deck, 
but  I heard  the  captain  say,  ‘ Squeeze  him,  squeeze  him,  or  I 
Avill  squeeze  you.’  He  was  taken  on  deck,  and  shortly  after- 
AA^ards  some  one  came  down  into  the  cabin,  and  said  Mars  Av^as 
dead.  The  captain  told  me  to  go  upon  deck,  and  ascertain  if 
he  was  dead.  I went  upon  deck,  and  saw  him  lying  dead, 
abreast  of  the  main-hatch,  on  the  larboard  side.” 

Barry  Yelverton  desired  to  confine  himself  to  what  had  oc- 
curred since  the  arrhml  of  the  vessel  at  Plymouth : — “ On  the 
day  the  pilot  eame  aboard  in  the  morning  the  captain  Avas 
speaking  to  me  and  French  about  the  men  being  cut  so,  and 
said,  ‘ Noa’t,  boys,  Ave’ll  send  them  all  aft,  and  swear  mutiny 
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ainst  them.’  The  night  before  he  took  me  to  tlie  cabin,  lie 
)k  a strand,  and  tore  the  shirt  otf  my  back.  The  next  morn- 
j my  eyes  were  black,  and  my  neck  all  swelled.  He  said  to 
!,  ‘ Yelverton,  I am  sorry  for  what  I have  done  to  you;  ’tis  a 
nder  I did  not  kill  you.’  He  said,  ‘ Do  you  know  the  way 
u addressed  me  yesterday?’  I said,  ‘Yes,  sir.’  It  was  at 
mer,  and  he  was  threatening  to  kill  all  hands  in  the  ship, 
i I said  to  the  captain,  ‘ For  God’s  sake,  don’t  kill  any  more.’ 
ench  said,  ‘ Yes,  Captain  Johnstone,  you  can  kill  them  all,  if 
jii  please,’  and  added,  ‘ Never  mind  this  fellow;  the  moon 
cts  him.’  I said  to  French,  ‘ There  is  very  little  of  the 
jion  in  that;  I speak  for  the  man’s  good.’  This  conversation 
•k  place  the  day  before,  and  that  was  what  the  captain 
ant  when  lie  asked  if  I remembered  how  I addressed  him. 
iaid  to  that,  ‘ There  was  no  harm  done,’  and  went  on  deck 
lin.  The  pilot  came  on  board  shortly  after,  and  things  went 
well  till  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  evening,  when  the 
>tain  sent  the  cook  to  tell  the  crew  to  come  aft.  Before  the 
w came  to  the  cabin,  he  ordered  me  to  my  berth,  and  said, 
^hen  the  crew  come  to  the  cabin,  come  you  in  and  say, 
ook  how  they  abused  me,’  and  say,  ‘ they  had  me  lashed 
inst  the  mizenmast,  with  a rope  round  my  neck,’  so  that 
rould  show  the  crew  were  determined  to  do  something  when 
y approached  the  cabin.  I got  up  when  the  crew  came  aft, 
went  to  the  larboard  after-cabin.  They  were  firing  away 
h pistols — French  and  the  captain;  sometimes  one  would 
t , and  sometimes  the  other.  The  crew  were  sober,  some- 
I es  kneeling  and  sometimes  standing,  as  the  captain  ordered 
Bim.  After  I went  into  the  cabin,  I saw  French  and  the 
tain  shoot  at  Nelson  and  Gair,  and  cut  them  a good  deal 
h the  cutlass ; French  cut  the  most  at  that  time.  I was  in 
cabin  when  Morris  was  slmt.  They  were  called  down 
eral  times  that  night.  There  was  a good  deal  of  confusion 
:*n  iMorris  was  shot.  The  man  Lee  was  standing  at  his 
— Mr.  Broderip : “ In  what  position  was  Morris  when  he 
; shot?”  “ To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  was  kneeling 
he  time.” — “ In  what  position  and  state  was  the  captain?” 
think,  sir,  he  was  rather  intoxicated.” — “ Did  you  see 
li  thing  else?”  “ The  pistol  missed  fire  the  first  time.  The 
tain  was  standing  witli  his  arm  extended  and  inclined 
Jmward.  He  snapped  it,  and  it  missed  fire,  when  he  cocked 
migain  and  it  went  off.  The  candle  went  out  at  the  same 
t:  e,  and  he  called  the  boy  to  get  him  another  light.  When  it 
's  le,  Morris  had  left  the  cabin,  but  how  he  got  out  I cannot 
There  was  a good  deal  of  cutting  and  hacking  after  that. 

) captain  and  French  were  cutting  and  hacking  at  the  men 
ry  time  they  were  sent  down.  He  told  me  to  take  the  pistol 
shoot  the  men.” — “ Who?”  “ The  captain.” — Mr.  Bro- 
ip:  “Were  the  men  doing  anything  at  the  time?”  “No, 
were  kneeling  on  the  deck.  I held  the  pistol  towards 
31.” — iVIr.  Humphreys:  “ Were  all  the  men  there?”  “ They 
I threw  the  pistol  on  the  deck,  and  told  him  it  would  not 
He  then  gave  me  the  cutlass  to  cut  them  down,  and  said, 
lis  will  not  miss  fire,’  or  something  that  way.  I stood  with 
cutlass  in  my  hand,  and  spoke  a little  to  the  men,  as  I did 
like  to  cut  them,  because  I knew  they  had  done  nothing. 
}gan  speaking  to  the  chaps — ‘ Are  you  implicated  in  this?’ 
never  struck  one  of  them.  I got  them  put  off*.  The  captain 
it  by  me  speaking  to  Julian.  I laid  the  cutlass  on  the  table 
shortly  after  went  on  deck.  I do  not  recollect  anything 

ames  Glover,  the  steward  of  the  Tory,  a very  young  lad, 

I called  to  state  what  occurred  between  the  captain  and 
nbert  previously^  to  the  death  of  the  latter.  “ Rambert 
ed  with  the  captain  in  the  cabin  the  day  before  his  death, 
3n  they  appeared  to  be  on  good  terms.”— Mr.  Symons : 
/as  there  anything  particular  amongst  the  crew  that  day?” 
[othing  until  about  7 o’clock  at  night, sir.”— Mr.  Symons: 
/hat  happened  then  ?”  “ I was  called  to  the  cabin  by  the  cap- 
1 to  give  him  a little  brandy -<nid- water.  1 saw  the  mate, 
mbert,  on  his  knees  praying  the  captain  to  forgive  him. 
was  in  the  cabin  about  five  hours  in  the  same  position — 
the  time  on  his  knees.  The  captain  was  standing  over  him 
h a sword  in  his  hand,” — “ Was  Rambert  then  wounded  at 
“ I did  not  observe  that  he  was  at  that  time.  At  12 


o’clock  the  captain  left  the  cabin  on  some  occasion  or  other ; 
but  previously  to  the  captain  going,  he  asked  Mr.  Spence, 
Barry  Yelverton,  and  me,  whether  he  should  forgive  Rambert. 
I did  not  hear  what  Spence  or  Barry  Yelverton  said,  but  I told 
the  captain  I would  leave  it  to  himself.  He  then  left.” — Mr. 
Symons  : “Did  you  know ofanything  that  Ramberthad  done  ?” 
“ No,  sir;  after  the  captain  went  out  of  the  cabin  the  mate 
slipped  on  deck.^  The  captain  then  sent  me  and  Barry  Yel- 
verton in  search  of  him.  That  was  about  half-an-hour  after 
the  mate  went  on  deck.  We  looked  on  deck,  but  could  not 
find  him.  We  then  got  a lantern,  and  saw  him  coming  out  of 
the  maintops.  He  called  out  several  times,  and  I returned 
him  no  answer,  but  went  and  told  the  captain  where  I had 
seen  him.  The  captain  told  us  to  go  and  bring  him  into  the 
cabin.  We  took  the  lantern  again  and  went  all  round  the 
decks,  but  could  not  find  him.  The  captain  then  went  on 
deck  and  sent  French  after  him.  He  was  not  brought  into 
the  cabin  again,  and  I did  not  see  him  afterwards.  Thomas 
Lee,  another  of  the  crew,  was  in  irons  in  the  maintop,  when 
Cone  was  in  the  mizen,  also  ironed.  Saw  Rambert  come  into 
the  top.  There  were  no  wounds  on  him  when  he  came  to  the 
top  where  I was.  He  tried  to  get  off  the  jew’s  harp  (shackle) 
which  was  round  my  neck.  Captain  Johnstone  was  then 
singing  out  for  him,  and  away  he  went  down  the  mainstay. 
The  next  thing  I heard  Captain  Johnstone  say  was,  ‘ I par- 
doned your  life  three  times,  you  overgrown  son  of  a b ', 

but  I’ll  have  your  life  now ; I’ll  not  grant  you  your  life  again.’ 
He  then  chased  Rambert  round  the  decks,  and  the  blood  was 
flowing  from  the  mate’s  side  then,  as  he  jumped  up  the  poop- 
ladders.  He  then  jumped  overboard,  the  captain  at  the  time 
following  immediately  with  the  sword.  David  Johnson  was 
then  at  the  wheel,  which  happened  to  slip  out  of  his  band, 
and  the  sails  just  shook  in  the  wind,  for  which  Johnson 
thought  the  captain  was  going  to  kill  him.  The  captain 
cried,  ‘ Up  helm  again  ; keep  her  to,  lads,  lay  aft,  and 
get  a glass  of  grog.’  I lay  in  my  irons  until  6 o’clock 
that  evening,  when  the  carpenter  was  sent  to  fetch  me 
down  from  the  main-top.  The  captain  gave  me.  Reason, 
and  Stephen  Cone  (the  three  men  in  irons)  a glass  of  wine 
each,  and  told  the  cook  to  get  a pint  of  water  to  wash  our 
wounds.”— Mr.  Symons  : “ How  came  you  by  these  wounds  ?” 
“ I got  them  from  Captain  Johnstone,  who  cut  me  on  the 
back,  head,  hands,  and  shoulders,  with  the^  sword.  There 
are  two  cuts  on  my  head,  one  right  down  behind,  and  one  on 
the  left  side  of  my  face,  right  upon  the  whisker.  I have  not 
been  able  to  put  my  jacket  on  since  I came  home,  without 
the  help  of  my  wife.  He  probed  me  with  the  sword  whilst  I 
was  in  irons,  both  hands  and  knees.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  see  the  clothes?”— Mr.  Symons:  “’Tis  not  neces^ 
sary.” 

Franklin  Tucker,  one  of  the  seamen,  who  was  brought  from 
Deal  in  irons,  said,  “ He  knew  no  more  about  the  death  of  Reason, 
except  that  he  saw  his  corpse  brought  upon  deck.  He  saw  him 
go  into  the  cabin  alive  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  previous. 
He  was  then  in  a dreadful  state,  and  bleeding  profusely  from 
several  wounds  on  the  head.  The  deceased  was  in  the  cabin  in 
the  early  part  of  the  evening;  witness  did  not  then  see  any 
wounds  or  other  injuries  on  his  person.  The  deceased  told  him 
the  captain  had  cut  him.” 

The  witness  was  then  examined  relative  to  the  death  of  Mars, 
and  he  confirmed  the  last  witness  in  all  the  material  points  of 
his  evidence.  “ Tucker  was  called  into  the  cabin  by  the  captain 
after  Mars  was  wounded,  and  the  captain  exclaimed,  ‘ Look  at 
the  brute,  see  what  he  has  brought  upon  himself,  don’t  touch 
him  with  your  hands,  get  a rope’s  end  and  haul  him  upon  deck.’ 
The  captain  also  ordered  Mars  to  be  squeezed,  and  said  ‘ if  he 
was  not  well  squeezed  the  witness  should  be.’  Tucker  also 
stated  m addition,  that  “ the  savage  order  of  the  captain  was 
obeyed,  and  that  Julian  Cordiviallo  was  sent  upon  deck  to  see 
if  it  was  done  effectually.  A rope  was  made  taut  round  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  creature,  and  Tucker  and  Blackden 
hove  upon  it  as  hard  as  they  could.  While  the  niate  was  under- 
going this  horrible  torture,  the  witness  put  his  hand  on  his 
face,  and  found  he  was  dead.  He  went  below  and  reported  the 
fact  to  the  captain,  who  asked  ‘ if  the  mate  had  been  well 
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squeezed?’  Witness  replied  that  he  had,  and  the  captain  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction ; and  ordered  the  irons  to  be  removed 
from  the  body,  and  then  buried.” — Mr.  Symons : “ Did  you  ex- 
amine his  body?”  Witness:  “I  did.” — Mr.  Symons:  “How 
many  wounds?”  Witness:  “I  can’t  say  how  many  wounds 
there  were  upon  his  body,  for  it  was  cut  to  pieces.  There  was 
hardly  an  inch  of  it  without  a wound.” 

David  Johnson  was  again  called,  and  said  that,  “ He  was 
called  into  the  cabin  with  Keason  and  Mars,  and  he  was  so 
cut  up  that  he  could  scarcely  crawl  to  his  berth.” — hir. 
Broderip : “You  were  cut.  Who  by ?”  Witness : “ By  Captain 
Johnstone,  sir.”— Mr.  Broderip:  “Where  were  you  wounded?” 
Witness:  “About  the  head  and  hands,  sir.  I also  received 
several  wounds  on  the  shoulder.  Next  morning  I found 
Mars  in  irons,  and  the  captain  called  for  a strand  and  a 
heaver,  and  made  a kind  of  a bow-string  of  it,  and  hove 
it  taut  round  my  neck,  till  I Avas  nearly  choked,  and  he 
called  a man  named  French,  and  told  him  to  put  me  in  irons, 
and  said  I was  implicated  Avith  Mars.  Mars  was  then  sitting  on 
an  empty  spirit  cask.  French,  by  the  direction  of  the  captain, 
took  a sword,  bent  at  the  point,  to  the  grindstone,  to  make  the 
point  straight  and  sharp.  French  brought  it  down  again,  and 
said  that  was  the  sword  with  the  straight  point.  The  captain 
then  took  the  sword  and  cut  Mars  over  the  head  with  it,  and 
the  blood  gushed  forth  very  fiercely  indeed.  I Avas  then  ordered 
upon  deck  to  my  duty.”  The  witness  then  gave  a description 
of  the  terrible  scenes  which  took  place  in  the  cabin  and  upon 
deck,  similar  to  the  evidence  of  the  other  witnesses,  and  said 
“ tlie  body  of  Mars  was  shocking  to  behold.  The  head  and  breast 
ofMarsAvere  in  such  a state  that  it  was  impossible  to  lay  a 
finger  upon  the  body  without  putting  it  upon  a woimd.”  The 
witness  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  intimidation  practised 
by  the  captain  towards  the  creAv,  to  compel  them  to  torture  poor 
Mars.  “ Julian  Cordiviallo  told  the  men  if  they  did  not  squeeze 
Mars  and  heave  upon  the  strand  round  his  body,  the  captain 
would  kill  all  hands.  French  was  armed  with  a SAvord  and  a 
brace  of  pistols,  and  Sinclair,  the  carpenter,  and  the  apprentices 
were  also  armed,  to  overawe  the  crew,  and  compel  them  to  put 
in  execution  the  savage  orders  cf  the  captain.  When  Mars 
was  being  squeezed  he  looked  very  ghastly,  and  the  breath  was 
not  quite  out  of  his  body,  but  he  died  soon  afterAvards.  French 
said  to  the  witness,  ‘ Do  you  knoAV  how  your  life  stands?’  and 
he  said,  ‘ If  you  do  not . ’ ” 

Mr.  Symons  said  “ that  would  not  be  evidence,”  and  stopped 
the  Avitness. 

Mr.  Humphreys : “ But  a good  deal  of  the  conversation  has 
been  already  taken  down.” 

Mr.  Broderip ; “ No,  only  that  which  is  so  material  to  the 
case  that  it  could  not  be  omitted.” 

Mr.  Humphreys:  “I  do  not  object  to  it.” 

Stephen  Cone,  an  able  seaman,  who  had  been  grievously 
maimed  by  the  prisoner,  Avas  then  examined.  His  evidence 
was  very  short  but  expressive.  He  said,  “ I Avas  in  the  cabin 
before  the  death  of  Mars.  I saw  the  captain  make  one  cut  at 
his  head  with  a sword,  and  he  took  off  a piece  that  size,  your 
lionour.”  [The  Avitness  placed  one  hand  on  the  other,  denoting 
that  the  prisoner  cut  a piece  off  the  head  of  Mars  half  the  size 
of  his  hand.] — Mr.  Broderip;  “Did  you  see  the  prisoner  do 
that,  Cone?”  “ I did,  sir,  he  cut  a piece  right  offliis  head,  and 
he  then  stabbed  him  m different  parts  of  his  body.” 

Arthur  Gilmore  Spence,  was  called,  one  of  the  apprentices 
of  the  ship,  who  produced  the  log-book  of  the  Tory,  which  he 
pjiit  in  as  evidence,  and  stated  “ That  he  made  an  entry  of  the 
deaths  of  Mars  and  Eeason,  by  direction  of  Captain  Johnstone. 
The  entry  of  Reason’s  death  was  inserted  in  the  log-book  on 
the  24th  of  October.  Upon  entering  the  cabin  that  day,  the 
captain  said  that  Eeason  had  died  in  the  fit,  and  that  he  was 
to  enter  it  in  the  log  to  that  effect,  and  he  did  so.”  The  witness 
was  then  directed  to  refer  to  the  log  for  the  entry  of  the  death 
of  Mars,  of  whose  brutahmurder,  by  the  captain,  he  gave  evi- 
dence a fortnight  ago.  Spence  said  “he  was  directed  by  the 
captain  to  make  entry  in  the  log,  ‘ that  Mars  w^as  murdered  by 
the  crew.’  Mr.  Broderip : “ By  the  crew?”  “ Yes,  sir.”— Mr. 
Broderip:  “ You  saw  some  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  Mars?”  Y/itness:  “IdidjSir;  and  related  those  cir- 
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cumstances  on  a former  occasion.  The  captain  cut  Mars  withijf 
a sword,  and  told  the  men  to  squeeze  him.” — Mr.  Broderip;®' 
“ When  the  prisoner  told  you  to  enter  in  the  log-book  that^- 
Mars  was  murdered  by  the  crew,  did  he  tell  you  of  any  circum-  »- 
stances  to  bear  out  his  assertion?”  Witness:  “ I can’t  exactly  I' 
say  he  did.  He  said  the  crew  had  put  an  end  to  Mars.”  The  I 
Avitness  then  referred  to  the  entry  of  Mars’  death,  which  was 
dated  October  25. — Mr.  Symons:  “ You  stated,  on  a former 
examination,  you  were  called  to  take  down  evidence  from  the  {• 
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men.  In  what  part  of  the  ship  did  you  go?”  Witness:  “In 
the  larboard  after-cabin.  I found  one  of  the  men  there.'-  I 
can’t  exactly  say  whose  evidence  I took  doAvn  first.  He  a^' 
called  out  of  his  bed  by  the  boy  Glover.  The  first  man  seemed 
very  nervous  and  alarmed.  Some  of  them  told  me  to  pay  very  i ■ 
particular  attention  to  what  they  said,  and  I said  I would.’’-!  p 
Mr.  Broderip:  “Was  there  any  one  in  the  cabin  armed  Avhra  ''' 
you  took  down  the  statements  from  the  men?”  “ No,  sir,  no’ 
where  I was.” — Mr.  Broderip:  “Was  any  one  armed  ujfon 
deck?”  Witness:  “ I really  can’t  say,  sir ; I was  not  on  deck 
myself.  I took  statements  from  five  or  six  of  the  crew.  They!  ^ 
came  down  separately.  I cannot  say  who  brought  them  into  I 
the  cabin.  They  came  down  by  themselves.  I do  not  recoliectl 
seeing  the  captain  there  any  part  of  the  time.  Among  the  il.' 
men,  who  told  me  to  be  particular,  I can  only  recollect  David 
Johnson,  Avho  also  told  me  to  take  time.  I AAush  to  state  further, 
that  after  these  circumstances,  now  under  investigation,  the 
captain  called  me  into  his  cabin  five  or  six  times  every  day,  or 
else  into  the  larboard  after-cabin,  and  compelled  me  to  read 
over  the  entries  I had  made  in  the  log,  to  alter  some,  correct 
them,  and  make  additions  to  what  I had  already  written.  I , 
wish  also  to  state,  that  the  Avhole  of  the  entries  in  the  log  Avere  jif 
not  made  by  the  direction  of  the  captain,  only  parts  ” — Mr.  ’ 
Broderip:  “ Which  parts;  those  relating  to  alleged  disturb- 
ances in  the  ship,  or  the  customary  entries  ?”  Witness : “ Those 
relating  principally  to  these  circumstances,  and  the  deaths 
of  the  men.” 

^ Mrs.  Mary  Blewett,  one  of  the  female  passengers,  now  re- 
siding at  12,  Albany-street,  Commercial-road  : “ Remembered 
three  of  tlie  men  in  irons  in  part  of  the. rigging.  Under- 
stood she  was  a cabin  passenger,  and  was  there  for  the  first 
fortnight,  and  was  then  removed  to  the  halfideck,  a little 
more  forward,  but  had  not  left  the  poop  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember. I believe  about  3 or  four  o’clock  I heard  Captain 
Johnstone  demand  the  mate  to  be  found  and  brought,  wher- 
ever he  was.  Barry  was  the  person  who  found  and  brought 
him  on  the  poop  close  by  the  captain.  I was  then  looking  on, 
of  which  Captain  Johnstone  was  not  aware.  He  had  a pistol 
in  his  left  hand,  and  a cutlass  in  his  right.  I believe  the  pistol 
was  loaded,  for  Captain  Johnstone  always  ordered  his  pistols 
to  be  kept  loaded.  He  was  then  sticking  Rambert  right  and 
left  across  the  head  and  shoulders.  Rambert  had  no  hat.”— 
Mr.  Broderip:  ‘‘  Had  he  any  arms  ?”  “No,  your  Worship.”— 
“Were  his  hands  bound  or  free?”  “They  were  free.” — “Did he 
strike  the  captain?”  “ I did  not  see  him.  During  the  time  the 
captain  Avas  striking  Rambert  he  begged  him  to  have  mercy ; 
to  spare  him  ; to  which  Captain  Johnstone  replied,  ‘No,  you 
overgrown  monster;  no,  you  cowardly  brute,’ and  again  struck 
at  him  with  the  cutlass.”— -Mr  Broderip : “ Where  did  he  strike 
him?”  “He  struck  him  on  the  head,  and  everywhere  in  this 
manner.  [Here  the  witness  waved  her  hand  in  such  a way 
as  represented  a person  cutting  away  with  a sword  indiscrimi- 
nately.] The  mate  said,  ‘Ask  the  sailors, Captain  Johnstone, 
did  lever  say  a word  against  you?’  When  he  said, ‘Ask 
the  sailors!’  Captain  Johnstone  got  more  enraged,  and 
struck  at  him  more  violently  than  before.  He  ordered  Ram- 
bert on  his  knees,  and  again  calling  him  an  overgrov^n  mon- 
ster, struck  at  him  with  the  cutlass  most  severely.  The  mate, 
who  was  on  his  knees,  cried  out,  ‘ Oh,  my  God  ! oh,  my  God ! 

I am  killed,’  and  dropped  on  one  side.  Captain  John- 
stone then  called  for  the  irons,  when  the  carpenter  came, 
and  was  putting  the  irons  on  him  in  the  smoking-hatch  on 
the  half-deck.” — Mr.  Broderip:  “In  what  state  was  Ram- 
bert after  the  captain  struck  him?”  “Bleeding  so  that  I 
could  not  see  a feature.  Rambert  asked  the  hoy  Slack  to 
bring  him  something  to  tie  his  hand  up,  but  Slack  said  he  bad 
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ing.  During  that  time  the  captain  retired  to  his  cabin, 
lieve,  for  refreshments.  lie  returned  in  a few  minutes, 
went  to  the  mizentop,  where  Stephen  Cone  was  in  irons, 
struck  at  him  in  the  most  violent  manner.  I heard  the 
s ^ from  where  I stood.  I did  not  see  what  he  struck 
with,  but  I know  he  took  up  a cutlass  in  bis  hand.  I said, 
God,  he’s  at  Stephen  again  ; he’ll  kill  him.’  I said 
• Mrs.  Thompson,  and  that  was  the  first  time  I spoke, 
ibert  heard  my  voice,  and  said,  ‘ Mrs.  Blewett,  Mrs. 
ett,  I am  dying.  Give  me  a handkerchief  to  tie  my  head, 
am  bleeding  to  death.’  I answered, ‘I  am  in  that  state, 
Rambert,  I am  not  fit  to  move,  I am  so  exhausted.’  Ram- 
said,  ‘ He  is  coming  down  again,  Mrs.  Blewett.  He  will 
me.  Oh,  my  Gk)dl  oh,  my  God!’  I made  no  reply,  as 
;ain  Johnstone  was  coming  towards  us,  and  said,  ‘ Where 
le  overgrown  monster,’  ‘or  brute?’  I cannot  say  exactly 
h.  He  asked,  ‘ Where  is  the  carpenter,’  or  ‘chips?’  I am 
sure  of  the  v^^ord.  On  seeing  Rambert,  the  captain  said, 
ie  him  from  here,  the  overgrown  monster,  and  throw  him 
le  main  hatch.’  I said  to  Mrs.  Thompson,  ‘ Ob,  my  God  ; 
3’s  an  end  to  us  all  to  night.’  I believe  Captain  Johnstone 
forward;  and  I think  I heard  that  Rambert  "was  going  to 
iken  out  of  irons.  Directly  after  I heard  a rush  from  the 
i deck  to  the  poop,  where  there  was  a boat.  I do  not  knovr 
ler  on  the  starboard  side,  or  the  other.  I saw  Rambert 
ig  to  make  his  escape  between  the  end  of  the  boat  and  the 
panion.  Julian  was  in  the  poop  at  the  time,  with  a musket, 
a bayonet  at  the  end  of  it.  I heard  Julian  halloo  out, 
P,  stop,’  and  presented  the  bayonet  towards  Rambert.  I 
heard  a voice  say,  ‘ Where,  is  he?  where  is  he?’  and  Julian 
•'ered,  ‘He’s  gone  overboard.’  Captain  Johnstone, wlio  was 
■ him  at  the  time,  said,  I do  not  like  to  use  the  word.” — Mr. 
lerip:  “ However  painful  it  may  be,  you  must  use  the  ex- 

siou.’’  "Witness : “ The  captain  said,  ‘ The  b , I’ll  have 

of  them  over  the  side  before  sun- set  to-day.’  Captain 
istone  then  called  the  boy,  and  ordered  a glass  of  grog  for 
ands ; but  I cannot  say  that  all  hands  were  there  at  the  j 
. I felt  so  exhausted  and  faint  that  I either  sat  down  or  j 
lown,  and  observed  no  further,  only  I was  in  hopes  there 
it  be  peace,  which  there  was  for  about  three  weeks  or  so  | 
: worship,  I was  treated  very  unkindly  by  Captain  John- 
3,  and  was  obliged  to  come  ashore  at  Deal  on  the  9th  of 
month,  to  save  my  life  and  the  child’s.  He  had  me  down 
le  cabin  on  the  7th  of  last  month,  having  sent  for  me  by 
k.  • My  God,  Harry,’  I said,  ‘ does  ho  want  to  kill  me  ?’ 
the  boy  replied,  ‘ I do  not  know,  I am  sure,  Mrs.  Blewett.’ 
nt  to  the  cabin  where  Barry,  Erench,  and  Mr.  Spence  were, 
ell  as  the  captain.  Mrs.  Thompson  seeing  me  alarmed  ac- 
panied  me;  besides,  it  was  the  wish  of  Captain  Johnstone 
she  should.  ^ Captain  Johnstone  said;  ‘I  wish  you  to  un- 
iand,^  Mrs.  Blewett,  that  I am  going  to  put  you  in  irons  for 
emainder  of  the  voyage,  and  you  are  going  to  be  hung  at 
31d  Bailey.’  He  said, ‘Is  not  that  it,  Erench?’  who  an- 
ed,  ‘ Yes,  I believe  it  is,  sir,’  I said,  ‘ I’m  willing  to  die, 
;ain  Johnstone,  for  I’ve  had  no  peace  since  I came  into  the 
but  may  I speak  one  word  or  two?’  I embarked  on  board 
he  14th  of  last  May,  and  from  that  time  to  this  I never 
d a man  belonging  to  the  crew  say  a word  ill  against  you 
le  ship  either ; and  if  any  soul  can  say  I ever  said  a word 
nst  you,  let  him  say  it.  The  only  word  that  ever  passed 
when  they  were  frying  flour  vfith  salt-water  in  the  galley, 
ich  then  said  it  was  a hard  case,  and  I asked  him  why  he 
not  go  and  make  his  statement  to  the  captain.  I asked 
Spence  if  he  ever  heard  me  say  anything,  and  lie  rei^hed, 

•d  not.’  I was  in  such  dread  and  fear  of  the  captain,  I 
xjheiidcd  I should  never  come  out  of  the  cabin  alive.  I 
d Yeiverton  if  he  ever  heard  me  speak  ill  of  the  captain, 
mswore.d,  he  did  not,  except  that  once  he  heard  me  say, 
□all’s  a man  for  a’  that:’  but  he  (Yeiverton)  said  he  did  not 
V what  I meant  by  that.  If  I said  it  I meant  nothing  by 
»ut,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Captain  Johnstone,  it  was  a word 
ly  father’s.  Nothing  was  done  to  me  in  the  cabin.  I felt 
bad  there,  which  I believe  Captain  Johnstone  observed, 
he  ordered  me  a glass  of  wine.” 

lomas  Gair,  whose  appearance  created  a strong  sensation 


in  the  court,  was  then  called,  and  desired  to  state  all  he  knew 
respecting  Rambert’s  case. — “ On  tlie  night  previous  to  Ram- 
bert’s jumping  overboard,  witness  went  to  the  helm  at  8 o’clock. 
After  being  there  about  20»minutes,  he  heard  Rambert  call  to 
Captain  Johnstone  to  spare  his  life.  There  ivas  a good  deal  of 
noise  in  the  cabin,  like  rustling  in  a fall.  When  relieved  at 
10  o’clock,  witness  saw  William  Rambert,  and  the  second-mate, 
William  Mars,  both  on  deck,  and  wounded.  Rambert  came 
forward  and  told  him  the  captain  intended  to  murder  all  hands, 
and  they  had  better  prepare  themselves.  Rambert  gave  some 
of  us  iron  belaying-pins  and  others  capstan-bars.  The  mate 
was  sent  for  down  in  the  cabin  again,  and  told  us  the  captain 
was  very  quiet,  and  did  not  intend  to  harm  him.  He  came  up 
again  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  after,  when  the  blood  was  run- 
ning from  his  head  down  over  his  shoulders.  He  was  put  in 
irons  on  the  main  hatchway,  whilst  the  Italian  (Julian)  was 
set  as  a guard  over  him.  I heard  him  say  that  sooner  than  ho 
would  suffer  the  captain  to  take  his  life  he  would  jump  overboard. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  the  captain  coming  towards  him,  he  jumped 
into  the  sea.  He  said,  he  (Gair)  was  put  in  irons  on  the  false  charge 
of  threatening  to  take  Erench’s  life  on  the  1st  of  November,  and 
was  continued  so  for  11  days.  On  the  11th  day  the  captain 
j sent  for  him  to  the  cabin.  Cordoviallo  was  the  person  sent. 

■ Witness  went  to  the  cabin,  where  he  found  Nelson,  Eurton,  and 
i the  captain.  As  soon  as  witness  entered  the  cabin  the  cap- 
; tain  ordered  him  to  go  on  his  knees,  and  commenced  cutting  at 
, him  with  the  cutlass.  He  at  the  same  time  told  tlie  man 
' French  to  load  his  pistol  and  fire.  The  captain  told  l)im  to 
I put  a double  charge  of  baU  in  the  pistol.  Erench  put  no  ball 

■ in,  but  blew  several  charges  of  powder  in  witness’s  face  and 
head.  The  captain  told  him  if  he  did  not  load  and  fire  as 

' quick  as  possible  he  (the  captam)  would  take  his  life.  The 
j captain  afterv/ards  cut  witness  several  times  on  the  head,  and 
i placed  tlie  point  of  the  cutlass  to  his  side,  with  his  hip  against 
the  hilt  of  it,  as  if  to  thrust  him  through,  which  he  said  he 
' would  do.  He  being  intoxicated  at  the  time  staggered,  and  the 
cutlass  went  through  witness’s  clothes,  inflicting  a slight  wound 
in  his  shoulder,  through  his  clothes.  After  that  he  ordered 
the  man  French  to  fire  again,  and  directed  witness  to  be  put  on 
the  table,  which  being  done  the  captain  pushed  him  ofi‘  again 
with  his  cutlass.  The  crew  were  shortly  after  ordered  to  pump 
ship,  which  they  went  on  deck  and  did. — Mr.  Broderip  : 
“ Were  you  one  of  those  who  manned  the  pumps  in  that  state?” 
Witness:  “No,  sir,  I was  not  able.  It  was  the  carpenter  who 
ordered  the  pumps  to  be  manned.  In  a very  few  minutes  the 
witness,  Burton,  and  Nelson  were  ordered  downi  to  the  cabin 
again,  but  the  captain  did  not  make  his  appearance.  Witness 
was  again  put  in  irons,  and  placed  in  the  lower  forecastle. 
Witness  received  18  cuts  in  his  head,  two  stabs  in  his  left 
shoulder,  two  in  his  left  breast,  tAvo  in  his  left  side,  one  in  the 
right  arm,  besides  several  other  cuts  in  different  parts  of  the 
the  arms.” — The  Chief  Clerk : “ What  was  the  state  of  your 
face?”  “ It  was  very  much  blown  with  powder,  and  I lost  the 
sight  of  my  right  eye  for  six  or  seven  days.”— Did  you  hear 
any  expressions  made  use  of  by  the  captain  Avhilst  in  the 
cabin?”  “ I heard  A’-ery  foul  language,  hut  cannot  repeat  the 
words.  I did  not  see  Morris  whilst  I was  in  the  cabin?” 

Joseph  Morris  was  tlien  called  and  examined.  He  is  the  per- 
son AA'ho  was  confined  on  board  the  hospital-ship  from  the  effects 
of  a pistol-shot  wound, — The  Chief  Clerk.  “ Describe  what  oc- 
curred since  you  came  into  the  Channel.”  Witness:  “I  do  not 
speak  very  good  Eoglish.” — Mr.  Broderip : “ You  seem  to  speak 
what  you  do  speak  very  well;  but,  as  I knoAV  how  difiicult  it  is 
to  think  in  one  language  and  express  one’s  self  in  another  you 
must  ha\'e  an  interpreter;  if,  as  you  go  on,  you  find  the  need  of 
one.”  Tlie  witness  then  attempted  to  proceed,  but,  finding  it 
difiicult  to  render  himself  clear,  an  interpreter  was  sworn,  and 
he  gave  his  evidence  in  French. — The  Chief  Clerk : “ Keep  to 
what  occurred  in  tlie  Channel.”  Witness:  “ The  pilot  came  on 
board,  and  the  same  evening  the  captain  called  me  down  from 
the  wheel  to  the  cabin.  When  I w'as  there  he  asked  if  I had 
heard  the  crew  say  anything  about  him.  I Avas  on  my  knees. 

He  then  said  to  me,  ‘ You  know  all  about  it,  you  son  of  a b 

I Av^os  ordered  on  my  knees  by  the  captain.  During  this  time 
the  captain  was  striking  me  with  a cutlasg/’—- Mr  Broderip 
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“Where?”  “ There  is  the  mark”  (pointing  to  his  temple.) — “ Did 
he  strike  you  with  the  flat  or  the  edge?”  “With  the  edge.  He 
then  called  to  the  cabin-boy  for  a pistol,  which  he  aimed  at  my 
stomach,  but  the  pistol  missed  fire,  only  burning  the  priming. 
He  then  called  for  more  powder  to  prime  a fresh  one,  after 
which  he  fired,  turning  his  head  from  me,  but,  in  doing  so,  his 
hand  dropped  somewhat.  The  ball  went  through  my  thigh 
and  the  calf  of  my  leg,  whilst  I was  in  the  kneeling  posture.  I 
then  ran  on  deck,  when  I found  I was  wounded.  The  cook  then 
caught  me,  and  brought  me  down  again.  When  the  cook  took 
me  below,  he  said  to  the  captain,  ‘ This  man  is  wounded,’  to 
which  the  captain  answered,  ‘ Take  him  away.’  I then  went 
on  deck,  and  stowed  myself  away  under  some  sail,  beneath  the 
long-boat.  I have  no  more  to  say.” 

When  asked  by  the  magistrate  to  spell  his  name,  he  said  he 
could  not  read  or  write.  It  was,  however,  ascertained  that  his 
right  name  was  Joseph  Ronilleau,  the  name  Morris  being  a 
nom  de  guerre  given  by  the  shipping-master. 

William  Burton  examined:  “Performed  the  duty  of  second 
mate  after  the  death  of  Mars.” — Mr.  Broderip:  “ When  were 
you  put  in  irons?”  “ On  the  7th  of  November,  wlien  the  pilot 
came  on  board.  He  came  about  10  o’clock,  and  went  below 
with  the  captain.  They  returned  in  about  half  an  hour,  when 
the  pilot  took  a parcel  ashore,  but  I cannot  ^ay  what  it  con- 
tained. The  captain  sent  for  me  to  the  cabin  about  half-past 
one  or  two  o’clock,  to  read  the  log-book  over  to  me.  I told  him 
I partly  knew  what  was  in  it,  as  it  had  been  read  to  me  once 
before.  I told  him  the  evidence  I had  to  give  was,  ‘ that  jMars 
and  Rambert  came  and  pulled  me  out  of  my  berth  to  come  aft 
and  secure  the  cabin  doors.’  He  said  ‘ that  was  not  what  I told 
him ; that  they  came  to  bring  me  aft.’  I said  it  was  not,  and  re- 
peated the  evidence  I gave  him  before.  He  took  the  soup  plate 
he  was  having  soup  from  and  threw  it  at  my  lieatl,  but  it  did 
not  strike  me,  and  he  then  ordered  French  to  put  me  in  irons. 
About  seven  o’clock  that  night  he  called  me  to  the  cabin  and 
said  that  ‘I  was  a rascal,  and  going  to  give  false  evidence.’  He 
then  cut  me  in  three  places.” — Mr.  Broderip:  “With  what?” 
“ A cutlass.  He  cut  me  on  the  ear  and  on  the  cheek,  running 
the  sword  clean  through.  He  also  cut  me  on  the  wrist.  Gair 
was  then  called  down,  and  in  my  presence  the  captain  cut  him 
unmercifully.  He  ordered  Dunn  to  go  on  deck,  and  bring  the 
crew  aft.  Nelson,  Alison,  and  Tucker  came.  When  they  got 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cabin  stairs  the  light  was  extinguished, 
and  French  and  the  captain  sung  out,  ‘Mutiny,’  To  arms, 
to  arms.’  They  began  to  pull  the  three  persons  into  the  cabin, 
and  the  captain  began  cutting  at  them.” — Mr.  Broderi]):  “Had 
the  crew  anything  in  their  hands  at  this  time?” — Witness: 
“ Nothing,  sir.” — Mr,  Broderip;  “ Was  there  any  mutin}’’  going 
on  at  this  time?” — “ None,  sir;  nor  had  any  nmtimuis  or 
threatening  language,  or  mutinous  or  threatening  gestures 
been  used  by  the  crew.  Light  was  brought,  and  he  began 
cutting  at  them  for  his  own  x>leasurc.” — “ In  what  position 
were  they?”  “On  their  knees.  He  then  ordered  French  to 
load  the  pistols  and  fire  on  them  as  quick  as  he  possibly  could, 
or  he’d  have  his  life.” — “ French’s  life?” — “ Yes,  sir.  French 
began  firing  on  Gair  and  Nelson  four  or  five  times.  He  then 

put  the  pistol  to  my  ear  and  said,  ‘ You , I’ll  shoot  you.’” 

To  Mr.  Broderip;  “French  said  this.  I -was  in  irons  (had 


done.  That  day  the  remainder  of  the  crew  were  confined  oj 
the  half- deck.  The  three  in  irons  were  liberated  that  night  h 
order  of  the  second  in  command  of  her  Majesty’s  cutt^ 
Ranger,  and  told  to  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as 
coifid,  which  we  did  to  the  time  the  ship  reached  London.” 
(To  be  continued.^ 
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irons  on)  all  the  time.  He  put  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  to  my 
ear  and  fired.  It  was  loaded  with  powder  only.  He  struck 
me  two  blows  with  the  lock  of  the  pistol  on  the  head.  In  about 
half  an  hour  after  the  carpenter  sang  out  to  pump  ship,  and  we 
were  all  ordered  on  deck.  I was  ordered  to  the  long-boat  and 
went  there,  staying  all  night.  About  10  o’clock  the  next 
morning  he  sent  for  me  to  the  cabin  and  told  me  to  keep  up 
my  heart,  as  there  was  no  fear  of  me.  He  ordered  Julian  to 
get  some  warm  water  to  wash  the  blood  and  powder  from  off* 
my  face.  Whilst  Julian  went  for  the  water  I went  into  the 
forecastle,  where  I remained  until  I was  washed.  The  captain 
ordered  me  to  put  on  clean  clothes  and  that  I must  have  leg 
irons,  to  stop  in  the  lower  forecastle  till  the  ship  got  to  London. 
On  the  9 th  the  revenue  cutter  boarded  us  off  Deal.  The  second 
in  command  came  on  board  and  ordered  the  three  men  in  irons. 
Cone,  Gair,  and  myself,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  lower  forecastle, 
and  taken  to  the  top-gallant  forecastle,  which  was  accordingly 


His  name  w’-as  Jean  Papineau,  and  he  was  a seaman  belon 
ing  to  Captain  Defaud’s  ship,  employed  in  one  of  her  boa 
trading  betw’^een  Porto  Nova  and  Wydah.  The  boat  had  arrive 
at  Wydah,  the  officer  commanding  which  reported,  that,  sooi 
after  he  had  got  under  weigh  from  Porto  Nova,  a tornad(= 
came  on,  and  that,  while  Papineau  was  in  the  act  of  furling  th(  j 
topsail,  lie  fell  overboard.  It  was  about  eight  o’clock  in  th|| 
evening  when  the  accident  occurred;  and  the  wind  blew  with | 
so  much  violence,  that  it  was  some  time  before  the  man  vrai, 
missed,  and  his  fate  known  to  his  officer;  and  no  doubt  wh^| 
ever  was  entertained  by  him  but  that  he  had  perished.  He  how-' 
ever,  by  great  muscular  power,  and  skill  in  swimming,  was 
enabled  to  keep  himself  above  water  all  night  without  any 
extraneous  aid,  and  he  was  picked  up  at  six  o’clock  the  folio wiii||  -j 
morning,  by  the  sliip  Liverpool  Hero’s  boat,  about  a quarter  of  a g 
mile  from  the  shore,  in  safety,  without  any  assistance  whatever.|i 
Joy  at  seeing  him,  and  liberty  and  equality,  being  theorder  of  thel 
day,  he  w^as  immediately  placed  at  the  dinner  table,  with  a! 
bottle  of  claret  before  him,  when  he  related  to  the  coinpanyj 
what  his  feelings  and  recourses  were  during  his  yierilous  situa*j 
tion.  Tlie  tornado  liad  come  on  wdth  unusual  violence  just; 
wdien  he  had  got  the  sail  secured,  and  he  said  that  he  was; 
literally  blown  overboard,  and  fell  into  the  water  about  a foot 
clear  of  the  vessel’s  side.  He  called  out,  but  the  wind  and  sea’ ^ 
made  too  mucli  noise  for  him  to  be  heard,  and  the  vessel  was^ 
quickly  out  of  sight,  scudding  before  the  storm.  He  was  aware 
that  he  was  only  three  or  four  miles  from  the  shore,  and  being 
an  excellent  swimmer,  he  was  determined  to  struggle  for  his 
life.  Sharks  alone  gave  him  any  uneasiness,  but  even  with 
them  he  was  determined  to  contend.  Sailors,  in  order  to  secure 
their  knives,  fasten  them  by  lanyards,  either  to  the  flaps  of 
! their  trousers’  pocket,  or  round  their  neck.  Pajiineau’s  was 
secured  to  his  neck,  and  the  possession  of  this  weapon  (which 
‘ fortunately  he  had  no  occasion  to  use),  gave  him  confidence 
: against  the  tiger  of  the  deep.  Soon  after  he  got  into  the  water, 
he  divested  himself  of  his  shirt  and  trousers,  and  tied,  hisr^ 
handkerchief  about  his  head;  the  tornado  continued  to  blow 
I strong  for  an  hour,  when  the  wind  veered  to  the  northward, 
and  blew  fresh  from  tlie  land  during  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
, night,  which  retarded  his  progress  to  the  shore.  He  swan 
towards  it,  as  nearly  as  he  could  calculate,  about  half  an  houi 
at  a time,  and  that  alternately  on  his  back,  and  on  his  stomach 
wlien  he  would  rest  himself  by  remaining  nearly  motionless  on 
his  back  for  as  long  a xierioil,  with  his  head  generally  as  hi 
supposed  towards  the  shore,  and  he  often  fancied  that  he  had 
made  much  greater  yirogress  towards  it,  than  proved  to  te 
the  case ; for  the  wind  blowing  from  the  land,  and  his  ear  bein'  i 
nearly  on  a level  with  the  water,  caused  the  sound  of  the  surf  if 
roaring  on  the  beach,  to  be  sometimes  so  audible,  as  to  give  | 
him  the  impression  of  his  being  just  about  to  enter  it,  when  he  | 
would  renew  his  exertion  of  swimming,  and  be  disappointed  in  * 
the  result.  His  remaining  so  long  in  the  water  as  ten  hours.  * 
and  without  any  support  but  what  he  derived  from  his  own 
exertion,  appears  almost  fabulous,  and  can  only  be  accounted  “ 
for  by  his  superior  muscular  strength  and  self  possession,  being  j ^ 
aided  by  the  temperature  of  the  water  approaching  that  of ' 
his  body,  by  which  means  heat  was  but  slowly,  (if  at  all), ' 
abstracted  from  it;  the  specific  gravity  also  of  sea  water  being,  ' 
in  all  probability,  considerably  augmented  near  the  eijuator  by  ^ ^ 
excessive  evaporations,  his  body  floated  in  it  without  much  ^ 
muscular  exertion  being  required. 
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LOSS  OF  THE  AMPHITRITE. 

aE  Araphitrite  convict  ship,  commanded  by  Captain 
ter,  sailed  from  Woolwich  on  Sunday,  August  25,  1833, 
er  voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  having  on  board  one 
ired  and  eight  female  convicts,  and  twelve  children, 
jr  the  care  of  Mr.  Forrester,  the  surgeon,  and  a crew 
ixteen  persons.  The  captain  was  part  owner  of  the 
el. 

^henthe  ship  arrived  ofFDungeoness,  the  gale  of  the  29th 
,n  ; and  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  30th,  the  captain 
5 the  ship  to,  the  gale  being  too  heavy  to  sail.  On  Satur- 
at  noon,  the  vessel  was  about  three  miles  to  the  eastward 
oulogne  harbour  ,when  they  made  land  ; and  the  captain 


set  the  topsail  and  main-foresail,  in  the  hopes  of  keeping  her 
off  shore. 

From  three  o’clock  she  was  in  sight  of  Boulogne,  and  cer- 
tainly the  sea  was  most  heavy,  and  the  wind  extremely 
strong  ; but  no  pilot-boat  went  out  to  her,  and  no  life-boats 
or  other  assistance  were  despatched.  She  was  observed  from 
three  o’clock,  till  about  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  when 
she  came  round  into  Boulogne  harbour,  and  struck  on  the 
sands.  By  four  o’clock  it  was  known  that  it  was  a British 
ship  ; but  some  said  it  was  a brig,  others  said  it  was  a mer- 
chant-vessel, though  all  said  it  was  English. 

It  appeared  from  the  statements  of  three  men,  who  were 
saved  out  of  the  crew—all  the  rest  having  perished — that  the 
captain  ordered  the  anchor  to  be  let  go,  in  hopes  of  swinging 
round  with  the  tide. 


LOSS  OF  THE  AMPHITRITE,  CAPTAIN  HUNTER,  AUGUST  31,  1833. 


a few  minutes  after  the  vessel  had  gone  agroilnd,  multi- 
3 rushed  to  the  beach,  and  a brave  French  sailor,  named 
*1  re  Ilenin,  who  had  previously  received  the  thanks  of  the 
lane  Society  of  Loudon,  addressed  himself  to  the  captain 
e port,  and  said  that  he  was  resolved  to  go  alone,  and  to 
the  vessel,  in  order  to  tell  the  capta  in  that  he  had  not 
meut  to  lose,  but  must,  as  it  was  low  water,  send  all  his 
and  passengers  on  shore. 

. soon  as  she  had  struck,  a pilot-boat,  commanded  by 
sois  Heuret,  who  had,  on  many  occasions,  shown  much 
ige  and  talent,  was  despatched,  and  by  a little  after  five 
: under  her  bows.  The  captain  refused  to  avail  himself  of 
-ssistance  of  Heuret  and  his  brave  companions,  and  when  a 
on  of  the  crew  proposed  going  on  sliore,  the  captain  pre- 
id  them.  Two  of  the  men  saved,  stated  that  they  knew  the 


boat  was  under  the  bows,  but  that  the  rest  were  below  making 
up  their  bundles.  The  crew  could  then  have  got  on  shore,  and 
all  the  unfortunate  women  and  children. 

When  the  French  boat  had  gone,  the  surgeon  sent  for  Owen, 
one  of  the  crew,  and  ordered  him  to  get  out  the  long-boat.  This 
was  about  half-past  five.  The  surgeon  discussed  the  matter 
with  his  wife  and  with  the  captain.  They  were  afraid  of  allow- 
ing the  prisoners  to  go  on  shore.  The  wife  of  the  surgeon  is 
said  to  have  proposed  to  leave  the  convicts  there,  and  to  go  on 
shore  without  them. 

In  consequence  of  this  discussion,  no  long-boat  was  sent  out. 
Three  of  the  convict  women  told  Owen  that  they  heard  the  sur- 
geon persuade  the  captain  not  to  accept  the  assistance  of  the 
French  boat,  on  account  of  the  prisoners  who  were  on  board. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Pierre  Henin.  The  French  pilot- 
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boat  bad  been  refused  by  the  surgeon  and  captain — the  long- 
boat had  not  been  put  out,  through  a discussion  as  to  saving 
the  convicts — and  it  was  now  nearly  six  o’clock.  At  that 
time  Henin  went  to  the  beach,  stripped  himself,  took  a line, 
swam  naked  for  about  three  quarters  of  au  hour  or  an  hour, 
and  arrived  at  the  vessel  at  about  a little  after  seven.  On 
touching  the  right  side  of  the  vessel,  he  hailed  the  crew,  and 
said,  Give  me  a line  to  conduct  you  on  shore,  or  you  are 
lost,  as  the  sea  is  coming  in.”  He  spoke  English  plain  enough 
to  be  understood.  He  touched  the  vessel,  and  told  them  to 
speak  to  the  captain.  They  threw  (that  is,  some  of  the  crew, 
but  not  the  captain  or  surgeon)  two  lines,  one  from  the  stern, 
and  the  other  from  the  bow.  The  one  from  the  stern  he 
he  could  not  seize— the  one  from  the  bow  he  did.  He  then 
went  towards  the  shore,  but  the  rope  was  stopped.  This  was, 
it  is  believed,  the  act  of  the  surgeon  and  captain.  He  (Henin) 
then  swam  back,  and  told  them  to  give  him  more  rope  to 
get  on  shore.  The  captain  and  surgeon  would  not.  They 
then  tried  to  haul  him  in,  but  his  strength  failed,  and  he  got 
OR  shore. 

It  will  be  perceived,  then,  that  up  to  this  moment,  the  same 
obstacle  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  captain  and  of  the  sur- 
geon. They  did  not  dare,  without  authority,  to  land  the 
convicts,  and  rather  than  leave  them  on  board,  or  land  them 
without  such  authority,  they  perished  with  them. 

To  return  to  the  narrative  of  events.  The  female  convicts 
who  were  battened  down  under  the  hatches,  on  the  vessel  run- 
ning aground,  broke  away  the  half-deck  hatch,  and,  frantic, 
rushed  on  deck.  Of  course  they  entreated  the  captain  and  sur- 
geon to  let  tliera  go  on  shore  in  the  long-boat,  but  they  were  not 
listened  to,  as  the  captain  and  surgeon  did  not  feel  authorised 
to  liberate  prisoners  committed  to  their  care. 

About  seven  o’clock  tlie  flood-tide  began.  The  crew,  seeing 
that  there  were  no  hopes,  clung  to  the  rigging.  The  poor  one 
hundred  and  eight  women  and  twelve  children  remained  on 
deck,  uttering  the  most  piteous  cries.  The  vessel  was  about 
three  quarters  of  a mile  English  from  shore,  and  no  more. 
Owen,  one  of  tlie  three  men  saved,  thinks  that  the  women  re* 
mained  on  deck  in  tliis  state  about  an  hour  and  a half.  Owen 
and  four  others  were  on.  the  spars,  and  he  thinks  they  remained 
there  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  but,  seeing  no  hope  of  being 
saved,  he  took  to  swimming,  and  was  brouglit  in  a state  of  in- 
sensibility to  the  hotel.  Towsey,  another  of  the  men  saved, 
was  on  a plank  with  the  captain.  Towsey  asked  who  he  was. 
He  said,  “ I am  the  captain,”  but  the  next  moment  he  was  gone, 
nice,  the  third  man,  floated  ashore  on  a ladder.  He  was  aft 
wlien  the  other  men  took  to  the  raft.  When  the  French  pilot- 
boat  rowed  away,  after  being  rejected  by  the  captain,  he  (Eice) 
saw  a man  waving  his  tiat  on  the  beach,  and  remarked  to  the 
captain  that  a gentleman  was  waving  to  them  to  come  on  shore. 
The  captain  turned  away,  and  made  no  answer.  At  the  mo- 
ment the  women  all  disappeared,  the  ship  broke  in  two. 

Tiiese  are  the  facts  of  this  awful  case.  The  French  Marine 
Humane  Society  immediately  placed  hundreds  of  men  on  the 
beach ; and  the  office,  or  lodge,  being  close  to  the  shore,  as  soon 
as  the  corpses  were  picked  up  they  were  brought  to  the  rooms, 
v/here  many  assisted  in  endeavouring  to  restore  them  to  life. 
Tiieir  efforts,  however,  were  fruitless,  except  in  the  cases  of  the 
three  men,  Owen,  Eice,  and  Towsey,  Never  were  seen  so  many 
flue  and  beautiful  bodies.  Some  of  the  women  were  the  most 
perfectly  made;  and  French  and  English  wept  together  at  such 
a horrible  loss  of  life  in  sight  of — ay,  and  even  close  to  the  port 
and  town.  Body  after  body  was  brought  into,  the  town,  more 
than  sixty  having  been  found,  and  were'  buried  on  the  Monday 
following.  But,  alas!  Pvfter  all  their  efforts,  only  three  lives 
were  saved  out  ofbne  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

Though  young  and  gay  they  sailed  from  port, 

How  many  a kind  heart  threw 
A last  farewell  to  the  parting  ship. 

And  her  brave  and  gallant  crew. 

Now  in  the  «fesert  sea  she  lies, 

A helx)less,  silent  thing, 

Linked  to  a tale  of  rice  and  crime, 

Of  death  and  sorrowing. 


THE  SKELETON  OF  THE  WEECK. 

While  Sir  Michael  Seymour  was  in  the  command  of  j,j 
Amethyst  frigate,  and  was  cruising  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
wreck  of  a merchant  ship  drove  past.  Her  deck  was  Jm  r 
above  water,  her  lower  masts  alone  standing.  Not  a s 
could  be  seen  on  board ; but  there  was  a caboose  on  dsiifc  e: 
which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  recently  patched  ! 
with  old  canvass  and  tar]3aulin,  as  if  to  afford  shelter  to 
forlorn  remnant  of  the  crew.  It  blew  at  this  time  a strong jr; 
gale;  but  Sir  Michael,  listening  only  to  the  dictates  of  Im- j, 
manity,  ordered  the  ship  to  be  put  about,  and  sent  off  a ^ 
with  instructions  to  board  the  wreck,  and  ascertain  whetbei  a 
there  was  any  being  still  surviHng  whom  the  help  of  his  fel-,  ( 
low- man  might  save  from  the  grasp  of  death.  The  boat  rowc4  j 
towards  the  drifting  mass,  and  while  struggling  with  the  diffi.  5 
culty  of  getting  through  a high-running  sea,  close  alongside,  the  3; 
crew  shouting  all  the  time  as  loud  as  they  could,  an  object,  like 
in  appearance  to  a bundle  of  clothes,  was  observed  to  roll  oiiff 
of  the  caboose  against  the  lee  shrouds  of  the  mast.  With  thSj 
end  of  a boat-hook  they  managed  to  get  hold  of  it,  and  hauIeaL 
it  into  the  boat,  when  it  proved  to  be  the  trunk  of  a man,  beat  jj 
head  and  knees  together,  and  so  wasted  away  as  scarce  to  befell  jj 
within  the  ample  clothes  which  had  once  fitted  it,  in  a state  o|  ^ 
life  and  strength.  The  boat’s  crew  hastened  back  to  the 
Amethyst,  with  this  miserable  remnant  ol  mortality;  and  sc  J 
small  was  it  in  bulk,  that  a lad  of  fourteen  years  of  age  was'  1 
able,  with  his  own  liands,  to  lift  it  into  the  ship.  When*  ^ 
placed  on  deck,  it  showed  for  the  first  time,  to  the  astonish-  ^ 
ment  of  all,  signs  of  remaining  life;  it  tried  to  move,  and  next,, 
moment  mub^red,  in  a hollow  sepulchral  tone,  “there  isj 
another  man.”  The  instant  these  words  were  heard, 
Michael  ordered  the  boat  to  shove  off  again  for  the  wreck.  The, , ! 
sea  having  now  become  somewhat  smoother,  they  succeeded 
this  time  in  boarding  the  wreck ; and  looking  into  the  caboose,* 
tliey  found  two  other  human  bodies,  wasted,  like  the  one  they  | 
had  saved,  to  the  very  bones,  hut  without  the  least  spark  oljj 
life  remaining.  They  were  sitting  in  a shrunk-up  posture,  si!  ? 
hand  of  one  was  resting  on  a tin  pot,  in  which  there  was  about' 
a gill  of  water;  and  a hand  of  the  other  reaching  to  the  deck, 
as  if  to  regain  a piece  of  salt  beef,  of  the  size  of  a walnut,!^* 
which  had  dropped  from  its  nerveless  grasp!  Unfortunate'^’ 
men!  they  had  starved  on  their  scanty  store  till  they  had  “ 
not  strength  remaining  to  lift  the  last  morsel  to  their  mouths.! 
The  boat’s  crew  having  comxfleted  their  last  melancholy  sur-j“” 
vey,  returned  on  board,  where  they  found  the  attention  of  the! 
ship’s  company  engrossed  by  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  gene-;’*' 
rous  skeleton;  who.  seemed  to  have  just  life  enough  left  to! ' 
breathe  the  remembrance  that  there  was  still  “ another  man,”j 
his  companion  in  suffering,  to  be  saved.  Captain  S.  committed' “ 
him  to  the  special  charge  of  the  surgeon,  who  spared ‘no  means 
which  humanity  or  skill  could  suggest,  to  achieve  the  noble 
object  of  creating  a-new,  as  it  were,  a fellow  creature,  whom 
famine  had  stripped  of  almost  every  living  energy.  For  three 
weeks  he  scarcely  ever  left  his  patient,  giving  him  nourishment; 
with  his  own  hand  every  five  or  ten  minutes ; and  at  the  end  '' 
of  three  weeks  more,  the  “skeleton  of  the  wreck,”  was  seen''j 
walking  on  the  deck  of  the  Amethyst;  and  to  the  surpise  of 
all  who  recollected  that  he  had  been  lifted  into  the  ship  by  aj, 
cabin  boy,  presented  the  stately  figure  of  a man  nearly  six  P 
feet  high.  ^ 


LOSS  OF  THE  ATHENIENNE,  CAPTAIN  EAYNS- 
FOED,  Oct.  20th,  1806. 

His  Majesty’s  ship  Athenienne,  of  sixty-four  guns,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Eaynsford,  and  manned  by  a crew  of  four 
hundred  and  seventy  men,  sailed  from  Gibraitar  on  October 
16th,  180G,  with  a fair  wind. 

On  the  4th  day  front  their  leaving,  they  passed  Sardinia, 
and  were  all  in.  high  spirits,  fully  expecting  to  arrive  at  Malta 
the  following  day;  but,  dreadful  to  relate,  a.t  half  past  nine 
o’clock  that  very  night,  when  going  fully  nine  knots  an  hour 
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i Lthenienne  struck  on  the  rocks  known  by  the  name  of  the 
1 ;es  (Esquerques),  or  Quills,  They  were  completely  under 
1 ■,  and  at  least  sixty  miles  from  any  shore.  The  shock  was 
le,  and  the  dreadful  consternation  into  which  the  crew 
thrown,  must  be  left  to  the  imagination  to  conceive. 
r soul  was  instantly  on  deck,  most  of  them  naked,  and  in 
( a state  of  despair,  as  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  making 
!xertion.  Some  went  below%  and  resigned  themselves  to 
i fate  I while  others  took  possession  of  the  poop,  which 
i ighest  out  of  the  water,  as  the  lee-side  of  the  quarter  was 
ery  few  minutes  under  water;  and  some,  who  had  more 
ice  of  mind,  took  to  the  boats,  three  of  which,  containing 
I y-seven  men,  got  off  from  the  ship  about  a quarter  of  an 
after  she  struck. 

' j masts  were  immediately  cut  aw’^ay  to  lighten  the  ship, 
i order  to  prevent  her  falling  over  on  her  broadside ; but 
i than  half  an  hour  after,  from  violent  concussion  of  tlie 
igainst  her  bottom,  she  filled  up  to  the  lower  deck-ports, 
i 11  on  her  beam  ends  on  the  larboard  side. 

I tain  Raynsford,  who  foresaw  the  total  loss  of  the  ship 
!!  he  first,  ordered  the  boats  to  be  hoisted  out,  with  an  idea 
% hey  would  be  useful  in  towing  a raft  which  ivas  con- 
[i  ing  to  leeward,  and  which  might  have  been  the  means 
f ing  a great  many  from  destruction;  but  as  soon  as  the 
] toats  were  lowered  down  from  the  quarters,  and  clear  of 
ip,  the  men — for  there  were  no  officers  in  them — bore 
d were  no  more  seen  by  their  unhappy  shipmates,  who 
j . by  the  wreck.  The  cutter  and  the  barge,  on  being 
3i  1 out,  were  stove  and  swamped ; and  tliirty  men,  unable 
lin  the  ship,  perished.  By  the  fall  of  the  masts  several 
f were  killed,  and  others  desperately  mangled;  and  two 
I tpraen  were  killed  by  the  spanker-boom  crushing  them 
\ in  it  and  the  side. 

T termination  of  the  miseries  of  ail  seemed  fast  approach- 
^ nd  the  launch  being  the  only  boat  that  was  not  either 
/ )r  wrecked,  was  filled  with  men  on  the  booms;  but  the 
.♦i  having  by  this  time  covered  the  whole  wreck,  with  the 
8 ion  of  the  poop,  they  had  not  the  mechanical  poAver  to 
r t,  nor  the  necessity  of  using  it,  for,  to  the  great  joy  of 
rone,  she  fl.oated  off  the  booms,  and  escaped  the  many 
i 's  slie  had  to  encounter  with  the  floating  pieces  of  the 
);  id  broken  spars.  She  aftenvards  came  under  the  stern, 
3i  many,  in  attempting  to  swim  to  her,  shared  the  untimely 


those  who  had  preceded  them. 

ntreaties  could  prevail  on  Captain  Raynsford  to  quit  his 
From  the  first  moment  of  her  striking  till  the  time  that 
nch  last  quitted  her,  he  conducted  himself  in  the  most 
manner:  his  presence  of  mind  never  forsaking  him,  and 
ole  faculties  being  employed  in  saving  his  people.  He 
ree  hundred  and  forty-six  others  were  supposed  to  have 
id,  while  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  men  and  two 
were  saved. 

Athenienne  had  on  board  dollars  to  the  amount  of  ten 
lid  pounds  sterling,  and  despatches  for  Malta  and  Sicily. 
3 launch  left  the  av  reck  about  an  hour  and  a half  after  the 
) truck,  and  immediately  pulled  towards  the  island  of 
cmo,  which  they  got  a sight  of  at  daylight  on  the  raorn- 
f October  21,  by  the  assistance  of  a miserable  sail  made 
the  men’s  shirts.  At  the  same  time  they  boarded  a 
brig,  that  supplied  them  with  a sad,  some  bread  and 
and  a little  brandy.  They  put  two  officers  and  twenty 
i board  of  her,  who  returned  towards  the  wreck,  in  the 
saving  any  ivho  might  have  been  still  clinging  to  it; 
wind  bleiA^  so  fresh,  that  the  Danish  vessel  failed  in 
nevolent  intention.  It  is  supposed  that  the  wreck  went 
oiks  soon  after  the  launch  quitted  her,  particularly  as  the 
Continued  to  increase  after  the  ship  first  struck,  and  blew 
jr  the  foUoAving  day- 

of  the  boats  which  first  escaped  from  the  wreck,  were 
t when  the  launch  boarded  the  Dane,  and  followed  them 
ritimo,  which  they  reached  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
?.  They  were  verj'  humanely  treated  by  the  governor, 

Jnained  there  all  night.  The  next  day  they  set  out  for 
li,  in  Sicily,  Avhere  they  arrive<l  the  same  night;  and 
' A -Tiurdl  boat  hound  to  Mait«a.  some  of  tber.i  embarked. 


and  arrived  there  on  the  25th,  after  encountering  all  the  horrors 
of  a shipwreck,  as  deadful,  perhaps,  in  consequence,  as  Aras  ever 
experienced. 

Among  the  survivors  of  this  disastrous  calamity  were  Bri- 
gadier-general Campbell,  Doctor  Pym,  Lieutenants  John  and 
James  Little;  Mr.  Goodwyn,  purser;  Messrs.  M‘Lean,  Silas 
Wells,  George  Thorn,  Thomas  Manning,  John  Frances,  mid- 
shipmen; Richard  Byrn  and  Augustus  Cameron,  master’s 
mates;  Samuel  Parker,  master,  and Dyer. 

Those  Arho  escaped  during  the  confusion  and  necessary 
hurry  for  tlie  preservation  of  their  lives,  lost  all  their  property 
Avhich  they  had  brought  with  them. 


A HINT  TO  CRITICS. 

A sailor  who  had  been  many  years  absent  from  his  mother, 
Avho  lived  in  an  inland  county,  returned  to  his  native  village, 
after  a variety  of  voyages  to  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
Avas  heartily  welcomed  home  by  the  good  old  woman,  avIio 
had  long  considered  him  as  lost.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the 
old  lady  became  inquisitive,  and  desirous  to  learn  what  strange 
things  her  son  J ohn  had  seen  upon  the  mighty  deep.  Amongst 
a variety  of  things  that  Jack  recollected,  he  mentioned  his 
frequently  having  seen  flying  fish.  “ Stop  Johnny,”  says  his 
mother,  “ don’t  try  to  impose  such  monstrous  improbabilities 
upon  me,  child  ; for  in  good  truth  I could  as  soon  believe  you 
had  seen  flying  cows ; for  covvs,  you  know,  John,  can  live  out 
of  the  Avater.  Therefore,  tell  me  honestly  what  you  hav'e 
seen  in  reality,  but  no  more  falsehoods,  John.”  Jack  felt 
himself  affronted,  and  turning  his  quid  about,  when  pressed 
for  more  information,  he  said,  prefacing  it  Avith  an  oath, 
“ mayhap,  mother,  you  won’t  believe  me,  when  I tell  you 
that  once  casting  anchor  in  the  Red  Sea,  it  Avas  with  difficulty 
we  hove  it  up  again  ; which  was  occasioned  do  you  see,  mo- 
ther, by  a large  wheel  hanging  on  one  of  the  flukes  of  the  an- 
chor. It  appeared  a strange  old  Grecian  to  look  at,  so  v/e 
hoisted  it  in  ; and  our  captain,  do  you  mind  me,  being  a 
scholar,  overhauled  him,  and  discovered  that  it  Avas  one  of 
Pharaoh’s  chariot  wheels,  AAdien  he  Avae  capsized  in  the  Red 
Sea.’’  This  suited  the  meridian  of  the  old  lady’s  understand- 
ing. “Aye,  aye,  Johnny,”  cried  she,  “I  can  believe  this,  for 
Ave  read  of  this  in  the  Bible ; but  never  talk  to  me  of  flying 
fish.” 


THE  BATTLE  OP  THE  NILE. 

Again  the  yard- spinners  assembled  on  the  old  spot  before 
the  foremast,  and  once  more  they  commenced  their  tough 
’uns ; their  tongues  being  oiled  with  the  lubricating  liquor. 

“ I say,  Bob!”  exclaimed  Joe  Nightbead,  “ then  I’m  blessed 
if  w'e  shan’t  cut  the  shine  out  o’  all  the  saacy  frigates  on  the 
station;  and  they  may  get  up  a ginger-bread  battle  at  the 
theatre,  with  the  thrasli-em-all  Spankaway  and  her  prizes!” 

“ I hope  it  ull  be  a better  consarn  than  I once  fell  foul  on  in 
a place  they  called  ‘ Bart’lemy  Fail*,’  ” said  the  captain  of  the 
forecastle.  ” Well,  I’m  bloAv’d  if  it  Ararn’t  out-and-out  gam- 
mon ! D’ye  mind,  I was  in  the  owld  Goliah  seventy-four,  in 
‘ Ninety-eight,  at  the  Nile;  and  led  into  the  action,  although 
Hood  in  the  Zealous  tried  d — d hard  for  it;  but  our  skipper, 
Captain  Foley,  Avarn’t  the  boy  to  let  him  do  the  trick,  for  the 
Goliah  had  the  heels  of  the  Zealous,  and  we  passed  a-head  of 
her,  inside  the  enemy’s  line,  every  gun  double-shotted.  ‘ Be- 
cause,’ says  our  skipper,  says  he,  ‘we’U  take  ’em  on  the  in- 
shore side,  as  the  chance  is  they’ll  not  expect  us  there,  and  that 
broadside  Avon’t  be  manned;’  which  in  course  was  all 
riglit  enough,  and  just  as  we  found  it.  Well  then,  I’m  blessed 
if  it  didn’t  look  funny  to  run  so  close  to  ’em  that  you  might 
have  seen  a moskito  wink  his  eye.  We  tried  first  for  the 
French  Goreav,  but  slipped  past  him  to  the  Conketant, 
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tlie  best  bower  hung  in  the  stopper  arter  they’d  got  the  cable 
out  abaft.  Howsomever,  I arn’t  going  to  fight  the  battle  over 
again;  ownly  at  the  peace  we  got  long  leave,  and,  having  lots 
of  prize-money,  I thought  I’d  go  up  to  Lunnun,  just  to  see 
what  sort  of  a place  it  was,  as  I’d  heard  my  shipmates  in  their 
watch  overhaul  a good  deal  about  it.  Well,  my  boys,  I just 
takes  a berth  ’pon  deck  in  one  o’  your  fly-by-night  wehicles 
from  Portsmouth;  but,  as  to  what  sort  of  a passage  we 
had,  I don’t  much  disremember  about  it,  seeing  as  I’d 
had  more  plush  that  day  than  any  cook  in  the  sarvice. 
Howsomver,  next  morning,  I finds  myself  all  snug,  riding 
it  out  in  a four-masted  thing-’em-he,  as  they  calls  a post-bed 
along  shore,  and  the  canvass  was  hanging  in  the  brails;  and 
there  was  chairs,  and  a table,  and  a looking-glass,  and ’t  other 
thing,  all  ship-shape;  and  I’m  blow’d  if  there  warn’ta  beauty 
alongside  o’ me : ‘Yo-hoy!’  says  I,  ‘what  ship,  my  darling?’ 
‘The  Goliah,  to  be  sure’  says  she;  ‘ don’t  you  know  that?’ 
‘ I’m  blow’d,’  says  I,  ‘ if  you  arn’t  more  like  a cousin  than  an 
acquaintance.  How  came  you  in  my  hammock?’  says  I.  ‘You 
was  groggy  last  night,’  says  she,laughing  like  a tickled  Wenus, 
‘ and  so  I was  afeard  you’d  rowl  out.’ — ‘ All  right,  my  precious !’ 
says  I;  ‘ but,  where’s  the  shot,  my  darling?’ — ‘ All  safe  in  the 
locker,’  says  she ; and  so  it  was,  shipmates,  every  bit  of  it,  not 
a stiver  missing.  ‘ That’s  my  tight  ’un!’  says  I;  and, in  course, 
Bob,  we  consorts  together,  and  that  arternoon  we  hauled  our 
wind  for  what  she  called  ‘showing  me  the  city;’  but  I’m 
bless’d,  shipmates,  if  I could  see  anything  for  the  houses  till 
we  got  to  a place,  as  I said  afore,  was  named  ‘ Bart’lemy  Fair.’ 


Now,  in  regard  o’  Sal’s  kindness,  d’ye  mind,  I’d  rigged  her  out, 
fore-and-aft,  from  the  keel  to  the  truck,  with  a spick-and-span 

new  suit  o’  sails;  and,  as  for  colours,  then  I’m if  she  hadn’t 

an  ensign  and  pennant  as  long  as  that  ’ere  craft  as  swept  all 
the  sheep  off"  the  Isle  of  Wight,  going  down  Channel.  Her 
gownd  was  covered  with  floAvers,  every  one  on  ’em  as  big  as  a 
cabbage;  and  her  bonnet  would  have  sheltered  the  frigate’s 
marines  in  a snow-storm.  Then  she’d  pink  silk  stockings 
upon  her  legs,  as  warn’t  like  yer  kick-shaw-spindle-shank 
sliding-gunter  ladies’,  but  a reg’lar  pair  of  good,  stout  low^er- 
deck  stancheons,  as  ’ud  howld  up  stiff*  in  a squall.  She  wanted 
boots ; but  I thought  it  ’ud  be  a sin  and  a shame  to  hide  such 
handsome  and  proper  consarns  in  leather-casings,  so  I stepped 
her  heels  into  pink  long-quartered  pumps,  with  blue  sandals, 
in  regard  o’  the  colour  o’  the  jacket.  Then  she’d  a broad  red 
band  round  her  waist,  with  a fathom  and  a half  of  the 
same  towing  over  her  starn,  and  when  the  wind  caught 
it,  why  it  blow’d  out  like  a pennant  from  the  peak,  as  a signal 
for  going  to  church.  She’d  blue  at  the  main,  and  a banging 
gold  Av^atch  hanging  a cockbiU  under  one  of  her  cat-heads; 
and  a smarter  looking  frigate — ownly  she  was  pimpled  a 
httle  about  the  nose  with  grog  blossoms — I never  set  eyes  on. 
Well,  shipmates,  so  she  said  she’d  show  me  Lunnun;  but, 


Lord  love  yer  hearts ! I couldn’t  never  make  out  nothing  but  1 
big  church  as  they  called  Sam  Paul’s,  booming  up  in  the  air  » ' 
as  you  couldn’t  see  anybody  in  the  tops.  At  last  we  got  tj 
Bart’lemy  fair,  and  then  there  Avas  som’ut  to  look  at,  for  I’F 
blow’d  if  they  hadn’t  turned  the  hands  up  to  skylark,  or  rathe|^“ 
to  mischief!  There  Avas  such  a halloo  buUoo,  and  some  ofth^-' 


lubbers  began  to  overhaul  their  jawing  gear  so  as  to  pay  oujf' 

should  have  been  deaf/ 


of  the  slack  of  their  gammon,  that  I 
flabbergasted  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Sal,  who  pitched  it  at 
again,  sometimes  sending  a long  shot  a head,  and  then  gimlf 
’em  round  and  grape  from  her  starn-chasers.  As  for  the  shoWf^ 
well  then,  I’m  blessed  if  there  Avarn’t  a little  sum’t  of  e7ervF 


If 


Mem 


thing!  At  last  I spies  outside  one  of  the  booths  ‘ The  Batt! 
of  the  Nile  to  be  seen  here!’  with  some  more  lingo  about  me 
chinical  figures  aud  tommy  tons;  but  ‘ Blow  me  tight,  Sal!’  say 
I,  ‘that  ’ere’s  just  what  I must  see,  in  regard  o’  the  owli 
Goliah  and  Lord  Nelson.’  So  I tips  the  blunt  to  a felloAv  in  ; 
box,  and  walks  in,  with  Sal  alongside  of  me,  and  a woman  cornel 
round  with  a basket  of  oranges,  and  axes  me  to  buy.  WeF 
shipmates,  seeing  as  I’d  plenty  o’  dumps,  I buys  the  wholi 
cargo,  and  sarves  ’em  out  to  all  hands,  young  and  old,  Avhils' 
the  fiddlers  struck  up  ‘ Jack’s  alive!’  and  presently  they  man 
the  fore-clew  garnets,  buntlings,  and  leechlins,  and  up  Avent  thj,  j) 
forsel  in  a crack,  and  the  music  changed  to  ‘ Come  cheer  up  |]gj 

my  lads !’  and  says  I to  Sal,  ‘ Then  I’m if  I don’t,  owlc 

gal,  and  so  here  goes !’  and  I took  a precious  nip  from  a bot- 
tle o’  rum  she’d  stowed  aAvay  in  her  ridicule.  And  there  Avaj 
the  sea  all  pretty  and  picterlike,  and  the  shore  beyond ; but  th’ 
devil  a bit  could  I see  of  the  French  fleet  at  anchor,  or  a crafi 
of  any  build  or  rig,  till  there  was  a flash  o’  priming,  and  tlier 
in  sails  a ship  under  British  colours,  and  fires  a gun ; and  then 
in  comes  another,  and  another,  till  there  Avur  the  whole  of  Nel- 
son’s squadron,  though  they  were  no  more  like  Ime  o’  battlers'loi 
than  Mungo  Pearl  is  like  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Still,  shipmates,  I says  nothing;  for  ‘Mayhap,’  thinks  I tow 
myself,  ‘ it  may  all  do  very  well  for  them  know-nothings  asjlii 


never  seed  a seventy-four  in  their  liA^es.’  But,  presently,  Avhen 
they’d  all  hove  in  sight,  in  comes  the  French  fleet  arter  them, 
just  for  all  the  Avorld  as  if  Nelson  had  run  away,  and  owld  Brevy, 
Avas  in  chase.  ‘ D — my  precious  limbs!’  says  I to  myself,  ‘but' 
that’s  coming  it  pretty  strong!’  and  I shies  an  orange  at  tbe 
French  admiral  and  capsises  him,  so  that  he  went  down  direct-i 
ly.  ‘ Who  threAV  that  ere?’  shouts  a man,  poking  his  head  up, I 
right  up  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  like  a grampus  coming  up  tol 
blow.  ‘It  was  I,  and  be  d — d to  you!’  says  I,  shieing  another! iil| 
at  him,  that  took  him  right  in  his  bridle  port.  ‘ You  lubberly  rel 
son  of  a sea-coote!’  says  I, ‘when  did  Nelson  ever  run  away|bl 
from  the  enemy,  you  wagabone?  And  here  goes  again!’  says 
I;  for,  shipmates,  my  blood  Avas  up,  and  I slaps  another  shot4 
at  a Frenchman,  and  sunk  him  in  an  instant.  Sal  hailed  me  to 
sit  still,  and  everybody  shouted,  and  the  felloAV  bobs  his  head, 
down  under  the  sea  again;  “Battle  of  the  Nile!’  says 
‘ and  me  one  of  the  owld  Goliah’s,  as  had  young  Muster  DaAuesf/ 
killed  alongside  o’  me!  Make  the  French  run,  and  be  d— dto' 
you  !’  says  I ; ‘ heave  about,  and  strike  your  colours.  That 
arn’t  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  yer  tinkering  tailors.*  But, 
finding  that  they  were  slack  in  stays,  and  that  the  French 
fleet  were  pursuing  the  English,  I couldn’t  bear  it  any 
longer,  shipmates  ; so  up  I jumps,  and  boards  the  stage,  and 
put  two  or  three  of  the  French  liners  into  my  pocket,  when^ 
the  same  fellow  rouses  out  again  right  through  the  water,  * 
and  pitches  into  me  right  and  left;  and  I lets  fly  at  him  ■ 
again,  till  a parcel  of  pollis-officers  came  in,  and  there  I was ; 
grabbed,  and  brought  up  all  standing.  Howsomever,  as  they  i 
axed  me  purlitely  to  go  with ’m,  why  in  course  I did,  carry- 
ing  my  prizes  and  Sal  along  with  me,  afore  some  of  the  big- 
wigs,  and  ‘ Yo-hoy,  yer  honours,’  says  I,  making  my  salaams 
in  all  due  civility,  ‘ I’m  come  to  have  justice  done  me  on  ^ 
that  *ere  gander-faced  chap  as  pretends  to  fight  the  batffe  of 
the  Nile,  and  me  one  of  the  owld  Goliah’s  1’ — ‘ Yer 
says  the  man,  ‘ he  ’salted  me,  and  ’salted  my  ships 
pretty  pickle  you’ve  made  of  it,  you  lubber,’  says  .. 

then  the  big-wigs  axed  what  it  was  all  about,  and  the  man  | 
ups  and  tells  ’em  about  the  fleets,  and  my  shieing  the  oranges,  | 
and  hitting  him  in  the  eye,  and  the  whole  consarn,  even  to  * 
my  having  the  Frenchmen  stowed  away  in  my  lockei^ 
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the  big*wigs  laughed;  and  one  on  them  says  to  me, 
he,  ‘ Now,  sailor,  let  us  hear  what  you’ve  got  to  say 
the  defenw:—' ThQ  defence,  yer  honours?’  says  I,  glad 
ad  that  they  know’d  som’ut  about  the  squadron;  ‘the 
ace,’  says  I,  ‘ why,  yer  honours,  she  came  up  a*starn  o’ 
Vlinny taw,  though  she  afterwards  took  her  station  a-head 

;r,  and  engaged  the  Franklin,  French  eighty ’—‘All 

good,’  says  the  genelman ; ‘ but  we  want  to  know  what 
have  got  to  say  for  yourself?’ — ‘ Well,  yer  honour,’  says 
/ arn’t  altogether  ship-shape  for  a fellow  to  blow  his  own 
pet,  but  I was  stationed  the  fifth  gun  from  chock  aft  on 
ower  deck,  and  I hopes  I did  my  duty.’ — ‘ We’ve  no 
t on  it,  my  man,’  says  another  of  ’em ; ‘ but  how  came 
to  attack  this  man's  expedition  ?’ — ‘ Oh,  yer  honours,  if 
wnly  an  expedition,’  says  I,  ‘ then  I got  nothing  to  say 
i it,  ownly  he  chalked  up  that  it  was  the  Battle  o’  the 
and  there  warn’t  one  of  the  French  fleet  at  anchor,  but 
ider  way,  and  giving  chase  to  the  English.’ — ‘ He  mis- 
I,  yer  worship,’  says  the  man ; ‘ I brought  the  English 
on  first  out  of  compliment  to  ’em.’ — ‘ And  a pretty  com- 
mt,  too,  yer  lubber,  to  make  ’em  be  running  away !’  says 
But  you  have  done  wrong,  sailor,  in  mislesting  him,’ 
j 3ne  of  the  big-wigs.  ‘ Let  us  see  the  vessels  you  have 
k i.’  So,  shipmates,  I hauls  ’em  out  of  my  pocket ; and 
I*  lessed  if  they  wur  anything  more  nor  painted  pasteboard 
nt  upon  wheels,  and  ‘ Here’s  the  prizes,  yer  honours  !’ 
[,  handing  ’em  over ; ‘ it’s  easy  enough  to  see  the  waga- 
s a-cheat.’ — ‘ Still  he’s  entitled  to  his  expedition,’  says 
icinagistrate ; ‘and  I’m  sure  one  of  Lord  Nelson’s  tars 
ae  in’t  wish  to  injure  a fellow-countryman  !’ — ‘ Lord  love 
U!  onour’s  heart;  no,  to  be  sure  I wouldn’t,’  says  I,  ‘and 
};  may  have  the  prizes  back  again.’ — ‘ But  you  have  done 
III  3ome  damage,  my  man  ; and  you’re  too  honest  not  to 
L)i'or  it,’  says  he. — ‘ All  right,  yer  honour!’  says  I, 


in 


luie  I’ll  pay.  What’s  the  damages,  owld  chap?’  So  the 


11 T pulled  a long  face  ; and  at  last  the  big- wigs  axed  him 
h ler  ten  shillings  would  satisfy  him  ? and  he  makes  a low 
)i  as  much  as  to  say  ‘Yes.’ — ‘All  square,’  says  I,  ‘and  I 
t 3s  a guinea  on  the  table . ‘ Take  it  out  o’  that,’  says  I ; 
Li  yer  honours,  he  may  keep  the  whole  on  it,  if  he’ll  let 
) and  have  another  shy  at  the  French.’  But  the  gentle- 
al  laughed  me  out  of  it,  and  the  lubber  had  his  ten 
i|  igs ; and  Sal  and  I made  sail  for  a tavern,  where  we 
1 happy,  and  then  bowled  home  in  the  cabin  of  a coach, 
q g ‘ Rule  Britannia.’  ” 

‘*  h,  you  man-handled  ’em  like  a Briton;”  said  old  Jack 
iH  ehole.  “ There’s  nothing  like  a shot  or  two  to  bring 
bbers  to  reason.” 

rim  sails  a-hoy;”  went  the  pipe  of  the  second  boat- 
al’s  mate  from  abaft,  and  every  soul  was  instantly  on  the 
ill  The  breeze  freshened  from  the  northward;  canvass 
3.1  icked  upon  the  frigate  and  her  prizes,  and  away  they 
ai  d cheerily  over  the  waters,  making  a goodly  show. — 
ifs  Miscellany. 


i 


AN  AWFUL  MOMENT. 


iLED  from  New  Orleans  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1823, 
nail  schooner,  bound  for  New  York.  We  descended  the 
^ without  any  accident,  and  went  to  sea  with  a fine  breeze; 
sjjd  favourable  winds  and  good  weather  for  the  first  five 
On  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  it  began  to  cloud  up;  as 
*y  wore  away  the  gloom  increased,  and  when  the  night 
it  was  as  intensely  dark  as  I ever  remember  to  have  seen 
he  novelty  and  interest  of  my  situation  prevented  me 
urning  in;  the  scene  was  awfully  grand,— the  rolling  of 
lunder  could  just  be  distinguished  above  the  roaring  of 
ives,  and  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  dispersed  for  a 
nt  the  gloom,  and  showed  the  raging  waters  round  us. 
oJ|inued  walking  the  deck  with  the  captain,  who  was  relat- 
me  some  of  tlie  many  dangers  and  difficulties,  that  a 
thirty  years  on  the  ocean  liad  subjected  him  to.  He  had 
4]hrice  shipwrecked,  and  twice  captured  by  tlie  enemy,  in 
late  war  with  England.  lie  was  a good  seaman  and 


had  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a sailor.  We  continued  on  deck 
some  time;  the  wind  had  now  increased  to  a gale.  The  wa.ves 
ran  mountain  high,  and  our  little  vessel  danced  over  them  in 
fine  style,  when  accidentally  casting  my  eye  over  her  side,  I 
thought  I perceived  something  dark  moving  in  the  water;  I 
pointed  it  out  to  the  captain,  who  no  sooner  saw  it  than  with 
an  exclamation  of  terror  and  despair  he  cried,  “ we  are  all  lost,” 
and  sprung  to  the  binnacle  for  his  trumpet.  I saw  in  an  instant 
our  danger;  it  was  a large  ship  with  all  her  sails  set  bearing 
full  upon  us.  I knew  if  she  struck  us  our  destruction  was 
inevitable;  she  would  pass  over  us  in  a moment;  the  people 
on  her  deck  would  be  scarcely  sensible  of  the  event,  and  we 
should  be  buried  in  the  ocean  without  the  least  possibility 
of  relief.  The  captain  twice  raised  the  trumpet  to  hail 
her,  but  fright  and  despair  made  liim  mute;  I snatched  it 
from  him,  and  in  a voice  rendered  supernaturally  loud  by 
the  danger  of  my  situation,  and  which  was  heard  even 
above  the  roaring  of  the  waves,  I hailed  her  with  “ starboard 
your  helm.”  In  an  instant  after,  I heard  the  officer  on  her  deck, 
in  a voice  scarcely  less  loud  than  mine,  pass  the  word  of  “ hard 
a starboard.”  In  another  moment  she  passed  us  with  the  velo- 
city of  lightning,  her  huge  bulk  and  lofty  sails  casting  a still 
deeper  gloom  over  the  deck  of  our  little  vessel.  She  rolled  in 
the  chasm,  occasioned  by  the  passing  of  the  vast  body,  so  nigh 
her,  and  nearly  upset.  I sank  on  deck,  overcome  by  the  inten- 
sity of  myifeelings,  and  deprived,  as  it  were,  of  the  power  of  mo- 
tion. I recovered  myself,  and  approached  our  captain ; he  was 
standing  in  the  same  position,  as  before  the  vessel  had  passed 
us,  and  appeared  to  be  insensible  to  the  objects  around  him.  I 
spoke  to  him,  but  he  answered  me  not,  I shook  him,  and  he 
roused  as  from  a stupor  or  reverie.  It  was  some  time  before 
his  mind  resumed  her  empire,  and  he  afterwards  told  me,  that 
in  all  his  danger  and  perils,  and  when  death  stared  him  in  the 
face,  and  deliverance  seemed  impossible,  he  was  never  so  im- 
pressed with  the  certainty  of  his  destruction  as  at  that  moment. 
As  for  me  I shall  never  forget  my  feelings  on  that  eventful 
night,  and  cannot  even  now  look  back  without  horror  on  the 
danger  of  my  situation.  • 


THE  OCEAN  FIEND. 


“And  my  thoughts  were  of  human  things,  as  I hung 
In  the  depths  of  the  ocean  drear, 

The  only  warm-feeling  breast,  among 
Spectres,  and  monsters,  and  shapes  of  fear. 

I thought  of  the  light,  and  the  air  above, 

And  of  human  voices,  and  human  love.” 

At  a coffee-house  in  London,  I became  acquainted  with  a 
gentleman,  whose  singular  life  is  worthy  of  being  related. 
From  the  first  moment  I felt  interested  in  tlie  stranger:  the 
naval  uniform,  and  his  handsome,  sunburnt  countenance, 
showed  he  had  visited  foreign  climes.  V/e  generally  dined  at  the 
same  table,  but  seldom  addressed  each  other.  A circumstance;, 
however,  brought  us  intimately  acquainted.  Indisposition  had, 
for  some  time,  confined  me  to  my  apartment;  when  I returned 
to  the  coffee-room,  I found  my  friend  in  his  usual  place.  He 
welcomed  me  with  a smile,  saying,  “ You  have  been  a long  time 
absent,  sir;  I am  afraid  you  have  been  miwell;  and,  indeed, 
from  your  paleness,  I fear  you  suffer  still.”  The  restraint 
which  at  first  existed  between  us  being  thus  removed,  we  soon 
became  intimate,  and  the  more  I saw  of  my  new  friend,  the 
more  I esteemed  the  qualities  both  of  his  head  and  heart.  One 
day  he  invited  me  to  take  a sail  with  him  as  far  as  Greenwich, 
and  Ave  reached  that  noble  hospital,  which  is  a refuge  for  more 
than  two  thousand  invalid  seamen.  We  had  scarcely  entered 
the  court,  when  I observed  that  the  eyes  of  my  companion 
were  anxiously  in  search  of  some  one.  With  hasty  steps  he 
approached  an  old  sailor,  with  snow-white  hair  and  a weather- 
beaten countenance,  who  was  seated  on  a bench,  warming  him- 
self in  the  sun.  The  moment  the  old  man  saw  the  captain,  he 
instantly  rose  and  touched  his  hat.  “ Why,  my  old  shipmate,” 
said  the  captain,  “you  seem  to  be  lying  quietly  at  anchor  here 
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you  have  tumbled  into  a secure  and  peaceful  haven,  after  the 
storms  of  life.”  “ Thanks  to  my  king,  and  to  you,  sir,”  said 
the  old  man,  with  a cheerful  smile,  while  he  again  resumed  his 
seat,  “ I still  sail  with  a fair  wund,  and  hope  to  enjoy  a few  more 
years,  yet,  in  this  quiet  home.  This  day,  twenty-five  years 
since,”  he  continued,  with  a significant  wink,  “ we  little  thought 
to  live -to  see  this  day,  or  to  reach  such  a secure  port;  and,  to 
think  that  I still  sail  with  a fair  wind,  and  have  anchorage  in 
this  good  haven  here,  to  rest^-from  all  my  toils  and  cares,  is 
more  than  I could  have  looked  for.  Take  it  not  amiss,  that  I 
speak  thus  freely;  but  our  meeting,  this  day,  brings  back 
many  a long  yarn.”  “ Yes,  yes,  Tomkins,”  said  the  captain, 
“ this  day,  twenty-five  years  since,  was  a dreadful  day;  and  I 
would  not  have  given  sixpence  for  either  of  our  lives ; but  cou- 
rage and  firmness  often  overcome  danger,  as  the  spectre  found, 
who  so  obstinately  persisted  in  taking  up  his  quarters  with  us.” 
Tomkins  gave -a  significant  nod  in  reply;  and  my  friend,  hav- 
ing spoken  a few  words  aside  to  the  old  sailor,  slipped  some 
money  into  his  hand,  and  we  left  him. 

On  our  return,  my  friend  informed  me,  that  Tomkins  had 
served  many  years  under  him ; that  he  w^as  steady  and 
faithful,  and  that  he  owed  to  him  his  life.  This  account 
gave  me  a desire  to  hear  more  of  his  history,  and  I re- 
quested my  friend  to  gratify  me.  Yes,’’  said- my  companion, 
with  a thoughtful  look,  “it  is,  indeed,  a wonderful  story, 
of  which  I have  never  yet  spoken ; but  to  you,  my  young 
friend,  I will  confide  what  has  never  yet  crossed  my  lips. 

“ About  twenty-five  years  since,  I served  as  lieutenant  on 
board  the  Minerva.  Our  ship  had  gone  as  a convoy  to  some 
merchant-vessels,  bound  to  Canton,  and  it  was  our  intention 
to  return  the  same  way,  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  in  their 
jading,  The  season  was  far  advancing,  and  we  were  pre- 
pared to  encouiiter  many  dangers.  The  captain  of  the 
Minerva  wasof  a sterli  and  determined  character,  aniao  ob- 
stinate that  he  would  listen  to  no  one’s  advice.  Avarice  was 
his  ruling  passion  ; and  from  this  vice  the  crew  siifiered  great 
privations,  as  he  never  laid  in  stores  sufficient  for  the  voy- 
age ; but  trusted  to  receiving  a supply  from  the  merchant- 
vessels,  should  it  he  required,  without  reflecting,  that  if  we 
were  to  be  separated  from  them,  our  situation  would  indeed 
be  dreadful.  As  we  lay  at  anchor  at  Java,  I thought  it  my 
duty  to  warn  the  captain  of  what  might  take  place  ; but  he 
replied  that  it  was  no  business  of  mine,  and  not  to  meddle 
in  matters  that  did  not  concern  me  ; and  that,  unless  I wished 
to  bring  punishment  upon  myself,  I would  instantly  desist 
from  my  impertinent  interference.  Upon  this  I was  silent  ; 
and  although  we  have  the  fruitful  coast  of  Java  before  our 
eyes,  yet  no  one  dared  approach  the  island.  At  length  we 
put  to  sea,  and  sailed  between  Sumatra  and  INIalacca,  through 
the  dangerous  straits.  Here  it  was,  that  our  captain  showed 
his  skill  and  courage.  With  the  greatest  ability  he  piloted 
us  through  the  numerous  rocks  and  sand-hanks,  by  which  we 
were  encircled,  and  the  merchant-vessels  followed  in  our 
course.  We  safely  passed  the  dangerous  sound  ; but  we  had 
hardly  reached  the  open  sea,  when  a dreadful’, storm  arose,  which 
raged  during  the  whole  of  the  night.  Our  vessel,  though 
good  and  strong  built,  yet  sustained  some  damage,  though 
fortunately  not  of  much  consequence.  But  you  may  imagine 
our  horror,  when  day-light  broke,  on  finding  that  the  ships 
under  convoy  had  all  disappeared.  Not  a sail  was  to  be 
seen.  For  the  first  time,  the  captain  semed  anxious  and  dis- 
composed. All  on  board  were  aware  that  the  cutter  had 
only  provisions  for  a few  days.  The  evil  which  I had  antici- 
pated had  now  overtaken  us  ; and,  with  one  voice,  the  crew 
insisted  that  we  should  return  and  procure  provisions  at  the 
first  port  This  proposal  recalled  the  captain  to  himself.  A 
dark  shade  overspread  his  countenance,  while,  with  a voice  of 
thunder.,  he  exclaimed,  “ Silence,  every  man  of  you ! the 
first  who  dares  to  murmur,  I will  hang  at  the  yard-arm.  I 
know  my  duty — I command  here — my  orders  shall  be  obeyed, 
though  every  soul  should  go  to  the  bottom.”  To  this,  none 
had  the  courage  to  reply.  I myself  could  not  but  wonder  at 
this  bold  speech. 

“For  some  days  we  continued  to  cruise  in  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  without  meeting  a single  sail,  and  always  receding 
from  the  coast.  The  daily  rations  at  length'were  so  dimin- 


ished, that,  from  exhaustion,  the  crew  were  disabled 


working  the  ship.  I now  remarked  that  the  captain 
become  extremely  irritable  ; his  countenance  alternai 
©hanged  from  the  flush  of  fever,  to  the  paleness  of  dei 
The  others  he  formerly  issued  with  determination,  were 
given  with  intemperance;  and  if  not  instantly  obeyed, 
crew  were  severely  punished.  Amongst  others,  Tom 
was  harshly  punished  for  a very  trifling  fault ; but  on  m, 
marking  that  it  was  from  the  effects  of  fever,  he  though 
more  of  the  matter.  The  same  day  the  captain  died, 
body  was  the  first  that  was  food  for  the  fishes  : hut  many 
to  follow.  Already  had  the  spirit  of  destruction  mark 
for  his  prey. 

“ After  the  captain’s  death,  I assumed  the  command, 
thought  it  probable  that  the  dispersed  vessels  were  drivi 
the  coast  of  Sumatra,  I determined  to  bend  our  course  tlifes, 
and  this  determination  gave  universal  satisfaction  to  the 
The  state  of  exhaustion,  however,  to  which  hunger  had  reduce' 
us,  rendered  our  reaching  the  coast  so  improbable,  that  a ^ 
iug  of  despondency  took  possession  of  us.  Notwithstau'“ 
all  ^ our  economy  and  care,  in  regard  to  distributing  the 
visions,  to  our  horror  we  found  that  we  had  only  one 
allowance  on  hoard;  and,  even  with  a favourable  wind) 
could  not  expect  to  reach  the  nearest  coast  in  less  than  fife  (f  [ ; 
six^  days.^  With  a heavy  heart  I watched  the  ship’s  coursr 
which,  with  a slight  wind,  moved  slowly  on.  • The  heat  no? 
became  oppressive.  I was  the  only  one  on  deck.  Whei 
twilight  began,  Tomkins  approached,  with  a mysterious  loi 
and  said,  in  a half- whisper,  ‘ Lieutenant,  it  goes  ill  with  u|; 
a short  time  the  Minerva  will  be  driven  out  to  the  open^i 
Have  you  not  remarked  the  oppressive  heat  ? See  how  her  ^ 
flap  together.  All  hope  is  past,  for  there  will  be  a dead  calm,  wlra. 
■will  last  for  many  day  s.’  ‘ Tomkins,’  I repl  ied,  ‘ you  yesterday  pn 
dieted  calm  weather — it  may  be  so — but  may  we  not  be  fort 
enough  t-o  procure  some  fish  or  wild  fowl  ? or.  perhaps,  we  may 
in  with  some  vessels  that  will  bring  us  assistance?’  ‘ Sir,’  an- 
swered Tomkins,  with  a serious  look,  ‘don’t  be  ofiended  that  I 
speak  my  mind  freely.  I am  not  the  man  to  grumble  at  tiTe^ 
want  of  provisions.  Do  you  tliink  that  an  empty  larder  is  dis- 
tressing to  me?  that  that  is  the  evil  I dread?  No,  no;  oW 
Tomkins  has  sufieredthat  privation  too  often  to  be  cast  dewityj 
by  it.  But,’  continued  he,  with  earnestness,  ‘ there  is  a 6pirit|iie 
coming  on  board,  which  is  always  the  forerunner  of  destine- L 
tion.  Do  you  see  nothing,  sir?  Do  you  not  observe  soHK*r 
thing  extraordinary  upon  deck  ? Hist ! it  moves !’  he  exclaimed, Iju 
in  a suppressed  voice.  And  now  I did  remark  that  the  we-L 
ning  mist  had  assumed  a strange  and  spectral  form, -whicblp 
laid  itself  do-wn  upon  the  deck.  ‘ How,  Tomkins!’  said  I,  in 
ironical  tone,  ‘have  you  no  other  grounds  for  your  anxiety  I ^ 
than  the  phantoms  which  are  raised  by  the  mists  of  the  eve-  k 
ning?  You,  who  are  an  old  sailor,  ought  to  know  that  tliisL 
frequently  occurs  without  any  evil  agency.’  ‘Ah!  to  kjh 
sure,’  grumbled  the  old  sailor,  ‘every  cabin-boy '‘would 
stare  at  me  if  I did  not  know  that;  but  a fog  in  this  shape,  k 
and  upon  these  seas,  is  something  worse  than  common  evening  L 
mist.  Have  you  never  heard,  lieutenant,’  he  continued,  ‘of  the 
seaspectre?’  I shookmy  head.  ‘Well,’  said  he,  ‘I  shall  telly  ou  of  |L 
this  spirit,  of  which  I have  heard  from  old  sailors,  who  Kave  ^ 
been  in  these  seas.  It  is  well  known  that  this  spectre  comes 
on  board  every  vessel  which  has  the  misfortune  to  enter  these 
seas.  Over  the  •winds  and  the  provisions  has  this  spirit,  which 
is  called  the  spectre  of  the  mist,  no  power,  but  only  over  the 
•wretched  crew.  It  takes  its  place  at  the  helm,  and  steers 
where  it  thinks  fit.  This  spectre  seems  every  moment  to  in- 
crease in  size;  it  begins  to  move  a few  steps  from  the  helm,  to 
which  it  soon  returns,  and,  at  every  step  it  takes,  dooms  its  |] 
victims  to  death ; but  if  it  once  reaches  the  other  end  of  the ' 
ship,  all  hope  is  lost,  and  the  spectre  either  brings  the  captive 
shipi  on  a rock,  or  sinks  it  in  the  deep.’  i- 

“ The  story  of  the  old  sailor  appeared  so  truly  ridiculous, 
that  but  for  our  melancholy  situation,  J would  have  laughed  | 
outright.  ‘ Tomkins,’  said  I,  as  I turned  to  go  to  the  cabin,  ‘I  | 
fear  not  your  spectre;  we  have  enough  of  real  evOs,  •without  | 
troubling  ourselves  with  a fabulous  spirit.’  ‘ We  shaU  lee  I 
enough  of  it  by  and  by,’  grumbled  the  old  man,  as  I left  hiuu  i 
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Vant  of  sustenance,  and  the  fatigue  of  watching  upon  deck, 
30  much  exhausted  me,  that  I soon  fell  into  a deep  slumber, 
it  midnight,  I was  suddenly  awakened  by  a dreadful 
Ut  on  deck;  the  noise  of  voices,  the  clashing  of  swords, 
the  firing  of  pistols  became  tremendous.  I flew  to  the 
but,  to  my  rage  and  disappointment,  I found  it  locked, 
is  mutiny,  was  my  first  thought.  I called  on  the  mate, 
l|>oatswain,  old  Tomkins,  but  no  one  answered  me.  I went 
ih  cabin  window,  and  listened  attentively;  the  tumult  appear - 
ij  be  over  the  gangway.  I fired  my  pistol,  but  no  notice  was 
II 1 of  it. 

t was  nearly  an  hour  before  the  affray  ceased.  I heard  the 
wain  exclaim — ‘ Surrender  instantly,  you  rascals  I or,  as 
as  you  are  imps  of  Satan,  I’ll  fire  the  powder-room,  though 
1 should  dance  in  the  air  together.’  This  threat  seemed  to 
effect,  for  I again  heard  the  boatswain  say — ‘ Ah,  it-  is 
old  boy;  and  now  I will  bind  you  so  tight,  that  the  blood 
spring  out  from  your  fingers’  ends.  And  now,  Tomkins,’ 
Ided,  ‘you  may  go  and  free  the  lieutenant,  whom  we 
d in.’ 

a few  minutes  the  cabin-door  flew  open,  and  old  Tom- 
sntered ; who  told  me  that  the  crew  had  broken  open  the 
sion-room,  and  had  helped  themselves  to  all  that  they 
there;  and  that  some  of  them  had  entered  into  a con- 
jy  to  barricade  the  cabin-door,  and  leave  the  vessel  to  its 
They  carried  the  stolen  provisions  on  deck,  where  an  un- 
ted reception  awaited  them:  they  were  immediately  at- 
d by  that  part  of  the  crew  who  would  not  join  in  their  en- 
se,  and  a severe  conflict  ensued.  In  the  meantime,  some 
mutineers  had,  unobserved,  placed  the  provisions  in  the 
aj which  they  instantly  lowered  into  the  sea;  and  having 
possession  of  it,  they  were  soon  joined  by  their  com- 
' ns,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  fight  their  way  through 
who  opposed  them,  and  to  reach  the  boat  in  safety.  Deep 
le  indignation  of  those  who  remained,  at  the  treachery  of 
companions.  All  had  taken  to  flight,  except  four,  who 
^een  placed  as  a guard  at  the  door  of  - the  cabin.  I imme- 
y ordered  lights  to  be  hung  out,  and  sent  several  shots 
e the  cowardly  rascals,  which  unfortunately  missed  them, 

i ley  soon  vanished  in  the  dark.  In  the  gangway  we  found 
.1  dead,  and  some  severely  wounded:  the  first  we  lowered 
CJiie  sea,  and  we  bound  up  the  wounds  of  the  latter.  Our 

ion  was  now  indeed  deplorable. 

t break  of  day,  as  I stood  mournfully  on  deck,  gazing  upon 
Im  sea,  old  Tomkins  again  approached  me,  saying,  ‘ Well, 
)u  yesterday  laughed  at  me  for  telling  you  the  spectre 
pay  the  Minerva  a visit;  but  I don’t  think  that  you  will 
take  the  old  sailor  Tomkins  for  a man  who  troubles  his 
liwitli  a fabulous  spirit.’  In  truth  I did  again  observe 
ijbiug  standing  immoveable  by  the  helm,  which  appeared 
le  figure  of  a very  large,  tall  man.  Without  waiting  to 
)l|to  Tomkins’  remark,  I quickly  approached  this  singular 
ition.  The  nearer  I approached  it,  the  more  indistinct 
ladowy  it  became.  When  I reached  the  place  where  the 
:^3m  stood,  to  my  astonishment  it  had  disappeared;  but  the 
t 1 left  the  place,  the  spectre  re-appeared,  and  assumed 
igular  form  of  an  old  sailor,  in  a bending  attitude.  ‘ See, 
lant,’  said  Tomkins,  ‘ the  spectre  makes  himself  sure  of  a 
r >rey  during  this  night,  because  he  is  seen  more  distinctly. 

ii  now  begin  to  take  command  of  the  ship,  v/hich  he  will 
or  days.’  I knew  not  what  to  think  of  the  matter,  but  on 
called  down  to  the  cabin,  where  two  of  the  steersmen  lay 
lly  wounded,  I cautioned  Tomkins  to  say  nothing  of  it  to 
the  crew,  as  not  a man  would  stir  from  horror  at  the  ap- 
>n.  I found  both  the  wounded  men  at  the  point  of  death, 
ime  day,  four  more  of  the  crew  died,  and  at  midnight  we 
lly  twelve  men  on  board  the  Minerva. 

hen  we  sunk  the  last  body  in  the  sea,  I looked  towards 
ilm,  but  the  apparition  had  vanished.  Tomkins,  who 
Deside  me,  whispered,  that  it  woifld  again  appear  in  the 
g,  and  that  it  would  be  more  distinctly  seen  tlian  hitherto, 
id  paid  the  last  honours  to  the  dead,  and  my  unhappy 
des  had  gone  below  to  avoid  the  oppressive  heat,  whilst  I 
-il  ost  in  thought  on  our  melancholy  situation  ; not  a breath 
a|cooled  the  burning  atmosphere;  not  a star  glimmered  in 


the  wide  horizon.  Our  vessel  rocked  from  side  to  side;  the 
helm  had  lost  all  power  over  her.  I now  apportioned  what 
remained  of  our  provisions  to  the  crew;  for  myself  I retained 
none.  Tomkins  was  still  the  most  active  and  unrepining. 

“ As  soon  as  I dealt  out  the  small  remains  of  the  provisions, 
I returned  on  deck.  Here  I found  my  favomfite  dog,  Cynthia, 
who,  the  moment  he  saw  me,  turned  wdth  feeble  steps  towards 
the  helm,  and  looking  steadfastly  on  the  place,  began  to  howl 
sorrowfully.  I called  the  faithful  dog  to  me.  ‘ Cynthia,’  said  I, 
‘ for  many  years  you  have  faithfully  served  your  master : 
you  must  now  receive  your  death  from  his  hand.’  I need 
not  express  to  you  what  my  sensations  were;  seizing  my 
pistol,  a deep  groan  followed  the  shot,  and  then  all  was 
still.  The  report  brought  all  the  crew  upon  deck.  With  a 
bitter  sigh,  I gave  the  dog  to  the  poor  fellows.  Their  repast 
was  soon  prepared,  and  they  all  expressed  their  gratitude  for 
the  sacrifice  I had  made.  When  Tomkins  returned  upon 
deck,  he  approached  me  and  said,  ‘ Lieutenant,  you  are  a gene- 
rous man,  and  spare  nothing  to  your  crew.’  ‘ Truly,  I have  never 
had  that  in  my  power  until  now,’  said  I;  ‘I  have  lone  nothing 
more  than  you  would  have  done,  had  you  been  in  my  place, 
Tomkins;  for  I think  you  are  a warm-hearted  fellow.’  ‘But,’ 
answered  Tomkins,  ‘I  would  rather  have  kept  the  dog  for 
another  and  a worse  time,  which  we  may  yet  see.’ 

“ In  the  evening  I felt  some  one  touch  my  shoulder;  I quickly 
turned  round — it  was  Tomkins.  ‘ Our  steersman  is  here  again,’ 
he  whispered ; see  ‘ how  restless  he  becomes,  and  how  he  strides 
backwards  and  forwards.  Courage  will  not  help  us  here:  those 
over  whose  heads  he  walks,  are  doomed  by  him,  and  he  makes 
himself  Sure  of  us  also.’  I now  looked  towards  the  helm,  and 
saw  the  spectre  more  distinctly  than  I had  done  in  the  morning. 
On  approaching  nearer,  I remarked,  with  horror  and  astonish- 
ment, two  eyeless  sockets;  and  the  dark  and  furrowed  counte- 
nance of  the  phantom  was  meagre  and  ghastly.  With  crossed 
arms  and  measured  steps,  he  paced  between  the  helm  and  the 
mast.  I summoned  my  courage  to  my  aid,  approached  and  ad- 
dressed him ; but  he  silently  continued  his  walk,  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  observed  me.  I now  drew  my  sword  from  the 
scabbard,  and  made  a thrust  at  the  unbidden  guest;  but  it  only 
cut  the  air,  and  the  spectre  quietly  pursued  his  wanderings. 

‘ You  are  right,  Tomkins,’  said  I,  as  I turned  to  the  old  man ; 

‘ Satan  has  taken  up  his  abode  with  us,  and  I have  no  power 
to  drive  him  away.’  With  a feeling  of  terror,  which  till 
then  I had  never  experienced,  I went  forv/ard,  leaving  the 
spectre  to  continue  his  walk,  undisturbed.  The  moon  had 
risen ; the  heavens  were  bespangled  with  stars ; Tomkins  and 
I were  sitting  upon  the  deck,  lost  in  thought,  when  suddenly 
a wild  song  arose  from  the  steerage.  Without  doubt  the  un- 
fortunate beings  were  endeavouring  by  this  means  to  restore 
their  cheerfulness.  As  I was  still  in  hope  that  the  spectre  vmuld 
suddenly  vanish,  I looked  towards  the  helm;  but,  to  my  dis* 
appointment,  I still  saw  him  pacing  backwards  and  forwards 
as  before.  Since  the  evening,  I had  allowed  all  the  work  of 
the  ship  to  stand,  as  the  famished  crew  were  quite  unfit  for 
service;  and  as  no  exertions  on  our  j>arts  could  be  of  the 
slightest  use.  All  was  now  quiet  in  the  steerage.  That  is  the 
calm  of  desperation,  thought  I;  and  as  none  came  on  deck  to 
enjoy  the  cool  breeze,  I went  down  to  inquire  the  reason,  and, 
to  my  surprise,  I found  them  all  in  a state  of  insensibility. 
They  had  emptied  the  last  anker  of  rum;  the  empty  keg  lay 
upon  the  table,  and  the  unhappy  crew  lay  extended  on  the 
ground,  without  any  signs  of  life.  At  first,  I thought  it  was 
from  intoxication,  but  on  finding  behind  the  empty  anker,  a 
bottle  with  ‘ opium’  inscribed  upon  it,  and  which  was  also 
empty,  I soon  found  that  the  miserable  wretches,  to  console 
themselves  under  their  privations,  had  had  recourse  to  this 
dangerous  and  fatal  remedy.  I hastily  called  Tomkins,  and 
told  him  my  suspicions : we  tried  to  restore  them  to  conscious- 
ness, but  without  success.  ‘ Sir,’  said  Tomkins,  ‘ I greatly 
fear  none  of ^ these  poor  fellows  will  ever  come  to  life  again; 
take  notice,  ’tis  not  for  nothing  the  spectre  is  walking  over 
their  heads.’  He  was  right.  The  same  night  eight  of  the 
unhappy  crew  died  in  violent  convulsions:  but  the  boatswain 
and  cabin-boy  become  sensible  next  morning.  They  told  us 
that  they  had  all  partaken  of  the  drug,  for  the  purpose  of 
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delivering  tliem  from  their  wretchedness.  As  tliey  had  fre- 
quently indulged  in  the  use  of  opium,  its  operation  was  slow, 
but  at  length  death  asserted  his  power,  and  by  mid-day  all  was 
over. 

“ With  a mind  full  of  sadness,  I paid  the  last  rites  to  the 
dead.  Tomkins  was  still  active  and  cheerful,  whilst  I,  who 
was  much  younger,  could  hardly  support  myself  upon  this  sor- 
rowful occasion.  When  all  was  concluded,  I became  extremely 
faint.  I tlirew  myself  down  upon  deck  ■,  every  thing  appeared 
to  move  around  me,  and  I soon  fell  into  a stupor:  my  thoughts 
wandered  and  became  unsettled.  I dreamt  that  I was  on  a fer- 
tile coast,  and  that  several  persons  approached  me  with  the 
most  delicious  fruits.  A number  of  slaves  came  near,  bringing 
in  their  hands  cups  of  gold,  which  emitted  the  most  delicious 
perfumes.  From  this  enchanting  vision  I suddenly  awoke; 
but  on  opening  my  eyes,  I thought  I still  dreamt,  for  Tomkins 
stood  before  me,  holding  in  his  hand  some  of  the  fruit  I had 
seen  in  my  dream.  Without  inquiry,  I took  part  of  it,  from 
which  I found  great  refreshment.  Inquiringly  I looked  at 
Tomkins,  who,  in  confusion,  threw  down  his  eyes.  ‘ How  came 
you  by  this  fruit,  Tomkins?’  I asked,  after  a pause,  ‘Did  you 
swim  for  it  to-day,  sir? — that’s  a sign  we  must  be  near  some 
coast.’  ‘ Not  to-day,’  said  Tomkins;  ‘but  I swam  for  it  when 
we  lay  at  anchor,  on  the  coast  of  Java.’  ‘ Impossible,  Tomkins !’ 
I replied,  as  I angrily  sprung  up ; ‘ surely  you  could  not  have 
kept  this  refreshing  fruit  when  so  many  of  your  messmates 
were  dying  of  •'Want?’  ‘I  give  you  my  word,  sir,’  said  Tom- 
kins, with  a firm  voice,  ‘ I have  always  divided  my  rations 
with  them ; they  are  now  dead ; but  not  from  famine  alone,  but 
from  their  wounds,  and  the  opium  they  drank.’  This  reply 
placed  the  old  sailor  in  a favourable  light.  He  told  me  he  had 
overheard  my  conversation  with  the  captain,  in  regard  to  our 
want  of  provisions;  in  consequence  of  which,  when  keeping 
watch  during  the  night,  he  swam  secretly  to  the  shore,  brought 
some  fruit,  and  returned  without  being  missed.  He  expressed 
his  happiness  in  having  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  grati- 
tude to  me,  for  having  saved  him  from  a punishment  with 
whieh  the  captain  had  threatened  him.  AVe  now  went  down 
to  the  steerage,  where  he  showed  me  where  he  hid  the  fruit 
and  some  cocoa  nuts,  under  an  old  chest. 

“ In  the  evening  our  spectre  friend  again  appeared : he  was 
even  more  restless  than  ever.  With  rapid  steps  he  quickly 
strode  to  the  bench  where  we  sat,  and  with  a commanding  air, 
he  stretched  forth  his  right  hand.  On  his  deep  furrowed  fea- 
tures lay  the  expression  of  a fiend.  By  heavens,  my  young 
friend,  I have  stood  the  battle’s  thunder  without  feeling  the  terror 
which  seized  me  at  the  sight  of  this  spectre ! The  nearer  it  ap- 
proached me,  a shudder  ran  through  my  veins.  Tbe  dreadful  feel- 
ing of  expectation  which  filled  me,  at  eveiyturn  the  spectre  took, 
became  at  length  so  insufierable,  that,  clraAving  a pistol  from 
my  belt,  I fired  at  this  wandering  spirit:  but  it  had  not  the 
least  effect  on  him.  ‘ Of  what  use  is  it,  sir,'  said  Tomkins,  as 
I threw  myself,  in  deep  disappointment,  by  his  side;  ‘no 
human  hand  can  injure  him.  We,  too,  are  marked  out  for  his 
sacrifice,  and  he  is  compelled  to  continue  Ms  wanderings  over 
the  whole  ship.  ■ If  he  again  come  this  way  we  are  lost.  You 
had  better  now  write  down  the  melancholy  intelligence,  how 
that  the  cutter  Minerva,  and  her  crew,  were  sunk  into  the  sea.’ 

“ In  the  evening  the  spectre  again  began  its  vranderings, 
which  continued  till  next  morning.  After  we  had  divided  the 
last  cocoa-nut,  ‘ Tomkins,’  said  I,  ‘ I owe  my  life  to  you,  and 
the  service  you  have  rendered  me  is  the  more  to  be  praised,  as 
you  will  probably  live  some  days  longer,  and  have  nothing  left 
for  yourself.  Let  us,  Tomkins,  boldly  meet  death  as  brave 
seamen,  nor  fear  the  spirit  as  he  stands  before  us  with  his 
threatening  looks  and  gestures.’  Upon  this,  I went  down  to 
the  cabin,  to  give  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  vessel 
and  the  crew.  I had  just  finished  my  document,  which  was  to 
be  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  believing  my  last  hour  to  draw 
near,  I lay  down  in  my  hammock,  when  I was  suddenly  aroused 
from  my  uneasy  and  disturbed  slumber  by  the  joyful  voice  of 
Tomkins;  who,  rushing  into  the  cabin,  exclaimed,  ‘Hurrah, 
sir,  our  deliverance  is  near;  the  spectre  has  disappeared,  and  a 
stiff  breeze  now  fills  the  sails.’  I flew  upon  deck,  and  found 
to  my  relief,  that  the  dreadful  spectre  had  indeed  taken  to 


flight;  but  I could  not  restrain  a sigh  at  the  loss  ofthe  crew,  as 'i 
from  want  of  hands,  we  could  make  but  little  way.  ‘ Couragc(j|] 
lieutenant,’  said  Tomkins;  ‘ if  this  wind  will  not  take  us  to  an' I 
vessels,  it  may  bring  them  to  us.  The  phantom  has  takeil  - 
himself  off— that  is  the  principal  thing,  and  convinces  me  tba! 
we  will  soon  be  succoured.’  Tomkins  was  so  strong  in  this 
hope,  that,  in  the  evening,  he  hung  out  lights,  and  fired  a signa 
gun;  but,  as  the  morning  dawned,  not  a sail  could  we  descry  oi I f 
the  wide  and  solitary  ocean.  I now  gave  up  to  despair,  bu  ] it 
nothing  could  damp  the  hopes  of  Tomkins.  He  ascended  t(  p 
the  mast-head,  declaring  he  would  stay  there  till  he  saw  a sail  fi 
or  die  like  a brave  sailor.  This  affected  me  much:  I thren  >]i 
myself  upon  deck,  there  to  await  our  unhappy  fate.  I was  ir 
soon  aroused  from  my  painful  reflections  by  an  exclamatior,^jj 
from  'Tomkins,  of  ‘ A sail!  a sail! — a sail  before  the  wind!’  h 
exclaimed  in  breathless  haste.  The  joyful  intelligence  instantljj 
restored  my  strength.  While  Tomkins  fired  a signal  gun,  ] 
went  up  the  ^mast,  and  there  saw  not  one,  two,  or  three, but! 
four  sails.  It  was  the  fleet  which  we  had  conveyed  to  Canton,  i 
and,  to  my  great  joy,  I saw  the  vessels  bending  their  courst 
towards  us. 

“I  was  soon  in  the  arms  of  my  friends.  Some  sailors  who 
were  on  board,  informed  us  that  the  spectre  was  the  apparition! 
of  a Portuguese  corsair,  who,  two  hundred  years  ago,  had] 
drowned  himself  in  the  Eastern  Ocean,  from  remorse,  at  having, 
in  the  most  cruel  manner,  allowed  his  crew  to  die  of  hunger. 

“ We  returned  to  England.  Tomkins  made  some  new 
voyages  with  me,  after  which,  we  went  to  Greenwich.  He  is 
now  nearly  ninety  years  of  age:  we  have  not  met  for  a year; 
and,  my  young  friend,  this  is  the  anniversary  of  that  day  on 
which  the  phantom  disappeared,  whose  presence  had  caused  so 
much  terror.” 


SIR  ROGER  CURTIS. 

Tins  admiral  having  received  orders,  while  in  London,  to : 
take  command  of  a squadron  at  Portsmouth,  travelled,  for  = 
despatch,  without  servants,  plainly  dressed,  in  the  mail  coacli,  | 
As  it  frequently  happens  in  this  sort  of  conveyance,  the  pas- 1 
sengers  were  unknown  to  each  other,  and  Sir  Roger  found  I 
himself  in  company  Avith  a young  man,  who  proved,  by  his 
uniform,  to  be  a mate  of  one  of  the  East  Indiamen,  then  lying 
at  the  Motlierbank.  AVhen  they  had  proceeded  within  a'fewlL 
miles  of  Petersfield,  the  jmung  ofiicer  pulled  out  some  bread’ 
and  cheese  from  a bundle,  and  invited  his  fellow  travellers  to; . 
eat.  During  the  repast,  he  entertained  them  Avith  sea  phrases, 
Avhich  induced  the  admiral,  jocosely,  to  ask  him  many  simple 
questions  relating  to  nautical  tactics.  Among  others,  he  de- 
manded how  sailors  could  see  at  night,  and  whether  they  were 
not  compelled  to  tie  the  ship)  to  a tree  or  piost  until  morning? 
The  mate  Avas  not  backward  in  bestoA\dng  a few  hearty  damns 
upon  the  ignorance  and  lubberly  lingo  of  the  admiral,  who 
laughed  heartily  at  the  joke ; and  lic.not  only  bore  the  rough  ob- 
servations of  the  sailor  with  good  humour,  but  the  contemptu- 
ous grins  of  his  felloAv-passengers.  On  their  arrival  at  Ports- 
mouth, the  admiral  shook  hands  with  the  mate,  and  went  on  j 
board  his  ship.  ' 

The  same  day.  Sir  Roger  came  on  shore  in  his  broad  gold-lacd 
hat  and  uniform ; he  Avas  attended  by  several  of  his  bargemen,  j 
and  while  walking  up  Point-street,  he  met  his  late  fellow  pas- 
senger, the  mate  of  the  Indiamen.  Before  the  latter  could  1 
recover  from  his  surprise.  Sir  Roger  accosted  him  with,  “Whalih 
cheer,  messmate?  you  see  I am  not  the  lubber  you  tookmefor:i|iii 
but  come,  as  I breakfasted  out  of  your  locker  this  morning)  1ti 
you  shall  splice  the  main  brace  with  me  this  evening;  then  you  ps 
may  square  your  yards,  and  run  before  the  Avind  to  the  Mother-  ij 
bank.”  The  mate,  with  astonishment,  apologised,  as  well  as  , 
he  was  able,  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken  with  the  admiral,  wboi^i 
soon  released  him  from  his  embarrassment,  and  advised  him,  I? 
over  a bottle,  never  to  be  decoyed  in  future  by  false  colours,  | 
but  to  look  sharply  at  the  mould  and  trim  of  every  vessel  ne  | 
met,  before  he  suffered  her  to  surprise  him.  * 
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DVENTQRES  OF  CAPTAIN  KOBEllT  JOHNSON, 

11  his  firat  leaving  England  for  Madras,  in  the  year  1768,  to 
his  return  to  England,  in  1776. 

UR  hero,  Captain  Robert  Johnson,  son  of  an  eminent  doc- 
then  of  Edinburgh,  having  in  1768,  accepted  of  an  appoint- 
t in  the  military  service  of  tlie  East  India  Company,  took 
passage  accordingly  on  board  a vessel  at  Gravesend. 

Iing  been  accustomed  to  a naval  life,  he  was  treated  with 
h respect  by  tlie  captain  of  the  ship,  and  chief  officers. 
7 had  a number  of  raAv  recruits  on  board,  and  Captain 
ison  Avas  requested  to  teacli  them  the  new  exercise.  He 
Ttook  this  task  Avith  great  pleasure,  and  it  was  no  small 
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matter  of  a&tcuisiiment  to  the  captain  and  officers  of  the  vessel, 
Avhen  they  saw  him  tlirow  the  musket  about  so  smartly,  in 
ordei  to  teach  them  their  motions.  They  stared  Avith  sur- 
piise,  and  declared  they  never  thought  before,  that  a sailor  and 
a soldier  could  be  Avorked  out  of  the  same  stuff. 

Captain  Johnson  likewise  taught  some  few  of  the  cadets,  at 
their  oAvn  particular  request;  but  they  were  all  more  inclined 
to  learn  and  play  at  single  stick  and  Avith  foils,  than  with 
the  musket;  the  captain’s  time,  however,  Avas  tlius  filled  up. 

Having  stopped  some  time  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  oui- 
hero  and  four  others  undertook  to  climb  up  the  Table  Mount. 
It  Avas  very  late  AA'hen  they  set  out,  and  scarcely  v/ere  they 
half  Avay  up,  Arlien  tlieir  guide,  looking  at  the  clouds,  whicli 
began  to  roll  down  from  the  top  of  the  mount,  declared  he 
Avould  proceed  no  fartlier,  for  they  should  be  so  enA^eloped  in  a 
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: dust,  that  it  Avould  be  both  dangerous  and  difficult  for 
i either  to  go  on  or  return ; and  if  they  did  succeed  in  safely 
i iding  it,  they  could  not  possibly  derive  any  benefit  from 
^ dew,  as  the  mist  A\ould  inevitably  confip.e  it  to  a very  fcAV 

!)twithstanding  these  plausible  reasons  of  the  guide,  Cap- 
Johnson,  and  another  of  the  company,  persisted  in  the 
rtaking.  The  rest  of  his  companions  Avere  persuaded  by 
mide  to  return.  As  the  captain  and  his  partner  proceeded, 
found  the  ascent  much  more  difficult  and  dangerous,  nor 
I they  discoA'er  any  kind  of  a path  to  convince  them  they 

J right.  In  about  an  hour’s  time  they  Avere  completely 
and  the  mist  Avas  so  tliick  that  they  could  not  possibly  as- 
higher.  They  now  saw  their  own  folly,  and  the  prudence 
JNo,  44, 


of  the  guide;  and  the  captain  and  his  companion  immediately 
began  to  descend,  to  overtake  the  rest  of  their  companions,  if 
possible.  The  foggy  mist  having  rendered  the  Avay  extremely 
slippery,  they  found  it  more  difficult  and  tedious  to  descend 
than  it  had  been  to  ascend.  They  could  see  no  farther  than 
three  yards  on  any  side,  and  having  passed  several  dreadful 
precipices,  tliey  stepped  vath  great  caution,  and  Avere  fre- 
quently ol)liged  to  descend  backwards,  and  lay  hold  of  scrub 
bushes,  and  otlier  things  in  the  way,  in  order  to  defend  them- 
sehms. 

Thus  proceeding  for  some  time,  they  at  length  arrived  at  a 
kind  of  Avood  or  Avilderness,  by  Avhich  it  was  evident  they  had 
lost  their  Avay.  Tliey  were  also  uncertain  whether  they  should 
find  it  again  before  night,  and  equally  doubtful  Avhether  the^ 
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TALES  OE  SHIPWRECKS 


ouglit  to  attempt.  Tiio  captain  and  bis  companion  bad  pocket 
pistols,  and  otlier  articles  vritii  them,  vrliick  they  bad  taken  as 
a measure  and  precaution,  understanding  there  were  several 
wild  animals  on  these  mountains. 

After  consulting  with  each  other  what  they  should  do,  it  was 
mutually  agreed,  that  while  thus  involved  in  darkness,  they 
should  take  shelter  in  the  trees.  Accordingly  they  made 
choice  of  a spot  under  two  trees,  that  were  close  enough  toge- 
ther for  the  branches  to  entwine;  and  having  gathered  hrush- 
v/ood  enough  for  a good  fire,  they  began  to  think  how^  they 
should  light  it.  Captain  Johnson  soon  made  a kind  of  tinder, 
or  toucbpaper,  of  some  brown  paper  which  he  had  about  him, 
bjr  rubbing  it  with  gunpowder.  As  he  wished  to  preserve  his 
pistols  loaded,  he  now  strove  to  strike  a light  by  their  knives, 
&c.  hut  these  attempts  being  ineffectual,  he  was  constrained  to 


draw  the  charge  out  of  one  of  the  pistols.  They  made  plerf 
of  touch  paper,  and  gathering  some  moss,  the  captain  fired  t 
paper  by  the  priming;  then  putting  it  in  the  middle  of  soi 
of  the  driest  moss  they  had,  hehi  it  between  the  palms 
his  hands,  and  blowing  it  well,  they  soon  kindled  a fire,  whi 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up,  and  which  was  the  on 
consolation  they  had  till  the  morning  began  to  dawn. 

They  heard  the  noise  of  several  animals  during  the  nigi  , 
but  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  discover  of  what  kind  thd 
were.  Their  chief  consideration  was  to  keep  up  a good  fire'i 
order  to  defend  themselves  from  them.  Their  next  consider* 
tion  was  to  procure,  if  possible,  some  repose.  One  of  ti 
trees  suited  very  well  for  one  person  to  lie  down  at  the  t(f 

•jmmof  -Hio  hrannbps  -withmit  trip  dn.norpr  of  ffi.llino'?  but 


amidst  the  branches,  without  the  danger  of  falling;  but  tl 
remaining  branches  only  afforded  a seat  for  another.  It  wif 


therefore  agreed  to  wateh  alternately  for  two  hours  to  keep 
up  the  fire,  while  the  other  took  Ms  repose.  In  this  manner 
they  passed  the  night,  and  met  with  no  harm. 

The  thick  clouds  having  been  dispersed  before  day-light,  they 
saw  the  ships  at  anchor  in  Table  Bay,  which  accordingly  di- 
rected their  course.  They  soon  recovered  their  path,  and 
returned  to  their  companions,  who  rallied  them  on  the  agree- 
able night  they  had  passed. 

During  their  stay  a.t  Cape  Town,  they  lived  most  luxuriously 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  each  per  day.  They  were  invited  by 
the  first  inhabitants,  to  board  and  lodge  with  them  at  this 
price.  The  table  was  spread  vAth  great  varietj'  of  ush,  flesh, 
and  fowl,  and  to  every  plate  a bottle  of  wine  was  set.  After 
dinner,  as  much  wine  as  they  desired  was  also  brought  They 


i; 

i] 

had  likewise  desserts  of  excellent  fruit  at  breakfast,  dinij,oi,  | 
and  supper.  Of  this  plenty  our  adventurers  availed  themscivtJ.,i 
having  laid  in  a large  stock  of  every  thing  desirable  for  thu| 
remainder  of  their  voyage.  « 

Captain  Johnson  arrived  at  Madras  just  time  enough  to| 
assist  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Hj-der  Ally.  The  army  j| 
was  soon  separated,  and  ordered  into  various  districts.  Cap-  j 
tain  Johnson’s  destiny  was  in  the  Northern  Circars,  oa  bisi 
departure  for  winch  he  was  honoured  with  letters  of  reconi-  ^ 
mendation  from  the  general,  to  an  old  officer  who  had  the  ^ 
command  there.  The  major  also  made  Mm  a present  of  a 
handsome  horse,  well  accoutred.  This  horse  the  captain  sent 
by  land  to  meet  Mm  at  Masulipatam,  for  which  place  he  em* 
barked  with  others  on  board  a country  vessel.  j 


and  adventitkes  at  sea. 


riie  captain  had  a Gentoo  servant  who  had  never  been  on 
t water  before.  The  weather  being  rough,  he  was  very  sea- 
k,  and  consequently  incapable  of  taking  care  of  anything: 
provision  therefore  appropriated  to  himself  was  all  stolen, 
lere  was  plenty  of  provisions  on  board  the  vessel,  but  tliis 
ntoo,  unfortunately,  from  his  religious  tenets,  durst  not 
rtake  of  any  of  them.  Had  there  not  been  two  or  three 
jahpoots,  who  were  passengers,  and  whose  caste  allowed 
s poor  fellow’s  drinking  some  of  the  water  tliey  had  brought 
di  tlieni,  though  not  to  eat  of  their  food,  it  is  probable  the 
)tain  would  have  lost  his  servant  before  they  had  reached 
Lsulipatam  on  the  sixth  day.  The  sickness  having  cleared 
stomach  and  bowels  of  all  nourishment,  he  appeared  for  the 
t two  days  he  was  on  board,  in  a state  of  immediate  dissolu- 
□.  He  was^  conveyed  on  shore  by  the  first  boat,  under  the 
e of  the  Rajahpoots,  and  soon  recovered.  He  was  exceed- 
;ly  attached  to  Captain  Jones  after  this,  and  proved  not  only 
aithful,  but  a clever  servant. 

3n  his  arrival  at  Masulipatam,  our  hero  experienced  the 
St  polite  attention  of  several  persons  of  distinction.  After 
ae  months’  stay,  he  was  imexpectedly  appointed  judge- 
mcate  for  the  Northern  Circars.  He  felt  rather  difiddent  in 
iertaking  this  new  office,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  friendly 
rice  of  several  officers  of  rank,  who  generously  offered  to 
ist  him  when  necessary,  in  ail  probability  he  would  have 
dined  it.  Bj'  their  persuasions,  however,  he  accepted  it. 
aptain  Johnson  was  much  hurt  at  the  indecorous  mode 
ich  was  practised  here  of  burying  the  dead.  There  was  no 
son  appointed  as  chaplain,  or  to  officiate  as  such,  either  as 
burials,  christenings,  or  any  other  religious  forms.  A 
jjitary  ceremony  of  firing  over  the  grave,  was  frei[uenliy  ail 
compliment  that  was  paid  fo  the  deceased.  He  was  re^ 
fved,  if  ever  he  found  it  possible,  to  rectify  this  evil ; and 
' innately  an  opportunity  occurred.  On  a visit  that  ‘,7 as 
I d him  by  the  chief,  from  Masulipatem  in  his  way  to  Kajali- 
ndra,  to  settle  the  rents  which  the  difierent  rajabs  were 
pay  the  three  following  years.  Captiun  Joliaaon  men’ 
led  to  liim  the  disgraceful  appearance  of  this  want  of 
igious  ceremony  among  the  natives.  He  persuaded  the 
ef  to  represent  the  necessity  of  a chaplain,  wlio  should  have 
'egular  salary,  to  the  governor  and  council;  and  till  such  a 
iplain  to  the  garrison  was  obtained,  our  hero  ofiered  to 
ciate  himself  as  sudi,  without  any  pay.  Accordingly,  the 
otain  became  a parson  for  about  ten  months,  marrying, 
istening,  burying,  and  reading  the  church  service  to  the 
j ops,  under  a large  banyan  tree  every  Sunday.  Thus  the 
>tain  performed  the  double  duties  of  judge  and  parson;  and 
'ing  their  conviyial  xneetings  of  an  evening,  when  he  was 
ged  to  throw  off  the  austerity  of  the  one  and  the  gravity  of 
other,  it  was  diverting  to  hear  the  judge  or  parson  called 
I for  a love  ditty  or  a bacchanalian  song, 
aptain  Johnson  having  been  at  CondepUlee,  in  the  province 
Goigonda,  with  four  companies  of  Seapoys  under  his  com- 
nd,  he  was  suddenly  ordered  to  join  liis  battalion,  and  march 
linst  the  rajah,  who  had  declined  meeting  the  before  men- 
aed  cldef  at  Rajahmundra,  and  who  had  also  refused  to  pay 
rent  affixed  to  the  territory  he  held. 

L'his  rajah,  it  seems,  depended  on  the  natural  state  of  liis 
lation,  which  was  amid  hills,  bamboo,  woods,  and  jungles, 
tvrithstandmg  the  bold  resistance  which  he  made,  he  fell, 
his  country  was  taken  possession  of,  but  not  before  the 


giish  had  lost  some  of  their  officers,  and  several  of  their 
u.  Our  hero  was  among  the  number  of  those  who  were 
erely  wounded,  by  which  he  was  rendered  incapable  of 
ther  active  service.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that  he  could 
possibly  survive,  having  lost  an  immense  quantity  of  blood 
ore  he  had  procured  any  surgical  assistance.  His  patience, 
vever,  during  his  pain,  and  resignation  to  his  fate,  happily 
ivented  a fever;  and  by  means  of  the  kind  attention  which 
s paid  to  him,  his  life  was  saved. 

Vt  this  time  the  Gingee  fever  had  raged  violently,  and  car- 
\ off  several  officers  and  men.  One  of  the  former,  who  lay 
igercusly  Ui  v/ith  it,  was  much  esteemed  in  the  army;  and 
;ry  time  the  surgeon  visited  him,  there  were  many  anxious 
nines  oukde  about  his  Once,  when  tho  surgeon  was 
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quitting,  he  was  stopped,  and  the  usual  question,  “ How  is  the 
captain  now?”  put  to  him.  “Ahl”  said  the  surgeon,  with  a 
melancholy  face,  “ I shall  not  see  him  alive  on  my  return  from 
the  other  sick.”  As  this  passed  close  in  front  of  his  tent,  the 
patient  heard  it,  but  as  he  felt  sound  in  heart,  though  so  much 
reducsd  as  to  be  incapable  of  assisting  himself,  he  thought  the 
surgeon  was  deviating  a little  from  the  truth.  This  patient,  it 
appears  had  repeatedly  requested  of  the  surgeon,  his  permission 
to  drink  a magnum  honum  (that  is,  about  three  piuts  of  claret), 
which  was  peremptorily  refused  him  by  his  doctor,  who  de- 
clared that  it  was  absolute  poison  for  him.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  surgeon  was  gone,  his  patient  prevailed  upon  the  servant, 
who  was  attending  him,  to  bring  to  him  the  above  mentioned 
quantity  of  wine.  At  first  the  servant,  knowing  that  it  had 
been  strongly  prohibited,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
purpose ; but  his  enraged  master  (though  not  able  to  rise  from 
his  bed)  violently  swore,  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  obey 
him,  he  would  blow  out  his  brains  with  a pistol.  This  threat 
sufficiently  alarmed  the  servant,  who  never  recollected  liis  mas- 
ter’s capability  of  performing  it.  Accordingly  he  obeyed  his 
master,  drew  the  cork,  and  held  the  long  wished  for  bottle  to 
his  month.  The  patient,  determined  upon  curing  himself, 
sucked  in  the  delicious  wine  as  long  as  he  ■ lad  breath ; and  when 
he  had  satisfied  his  longing,  he  told  his  servant  to  place  the  re 
mainder  under  his  cot,  and  in  a few  minutes  he  fell  fast  asleep. 

Tile  surgeon  having  returned  about  three  hours  artervrardi;, 
and  saw  the  servant  outside  hi.s  master’s  tent,  concluded,  ac- 
cording to  Ms  prediction,  that  the  latter  was  dead.  He  was, 
however,  told  by  the  servant  that  lie  had  been  in  a sound  sleep  for 
the.se  two  hours.  “ I dare  say  it  is  a sound  sleep,”  replied  tlie 
surgeon,  very  sound  sleep  indeed.”  He  then  stepped  into 
liis  tent,  and  to  bis  very  great  surprise  found  that  his  patient 
was  aetu'ihy  asleep,  and  iu  a fine  perspiration,  ilo  felt  his 
paUe,  and  being  furtlier  astonislied  at  this  unexpected  change, 
he  inquired  of  the  servant  if  he  had  taken  aiiythiug  besides 
wliat  he  had  prescribed  for  him.  The  servant  Uien  related 
what  had  pass^  and  produced  liie  remainder  of  the  wine  as  a 
eorroberation  of  his  story.  The  surgeon  looked  at  the  bottle 
wuth  &a  additkmai  aoiazement,  told  the  servant  to  replace  it, 
and  ihen  leaving  the  tent,  added,  “ when  your  master  awakes 
give  him  as  mueh  of  it  again  as  he  likes.”  In  about  an  hour 
afterwards,  the  patient  awoke  with  increased  strength,  and 
having  drimk  the  remainder  of  his  delicious  beverage,  soon  re- 
covered, a.nd  used  frequently  afterwards  to  laugh  at  the  sur- 
geon, declaring  that  he  would  always  be  Ms  own  doctor  for  the 
future. 

Another  patMnt,  who  was  slm  d^gerously  ill,  expressed 
the  same  desire  for  milk,  which  was  in  like  manner  refiisea 
to  him.  iiavlng  b&en  o^ered  by  feis  medical  friends  to  the 
sea-coast.,  they  despaired  of  ins  ever  being  able  to 

outlive  the  journey,  he  v/as  accordingly  conveyed  thither,  on 
a palanquin,  in  as  gentle  a maimer  as  possible.  Being  now 
free  from  his  doctors,  he  desired  to  rest  at  the  first  village  he 
came  to,  and  immediately  ordered  his  servants  to  procure 
him  some  milk,  in  which  he  was  indulged,  and  of  which  he 
drank  copiously.  During  the  whole  journey  he  continued  to 
drink  this  and  nothing  else  ; and  when  lie  arrived  at  the  sea 
coast  he  persevered  in  his  milk  diet,  by  means  of  which  h< 
soon  recovered.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  nature  is  tlie  best 
physician — “ she  sways  us  to  the  mood  of  what  she  likes  or 
loaths.” 

Another  patient  liad  continually  called  for  porter,  which, 
notwithstanding  his  earnest  entreaties,  was  denied  his  wish, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  died.  Several  were  after- 
wards of  opinion,  that  had  the  porter,  agreeable  to  his  wish, 
been  given  him,  it  might  have  saved  his  life.  This  supposi- 
tion occasioned  an  agreement  to  be  drawn  up  among  the 
officers,  wdiich  w^as  immediately  signed,  purporting  that 
every  patient,  in  the  last  stage  of  illness,  should  have  any- 
thing he  wished  for,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  their 
doctors  ; and  in  consequence  of  this  strange  agreement,  it  is 
supposed  tliat  many  lives  were  afterwards  preserved. 

Ccndepillee,  wM^  signifies  the  Hills  of  Tigers,  abound  also 
in  wild  peacocks.  These  peacocks  are  very  good  substitutes 
for  turkies ; bat  whenover  a p4urty  went  out  to  shoot  them^ 
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it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  both  strong  in  numbers 
and  arms,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of  the  tigers. 
Here  are  likewise  various  sorts  of  monkeys;  also  large  flocks 
of  beautiful  green  pigeons  and  paroquets. 

Notwithstanding  the  danger  resulting  from  meeting  any 
of.  the  tigers  which  infest  these  hills,  yet  some  of  the  natives 
will  go  singly  into  the  most  unfrequented  wild  parts  of 
them,  and  remain  there  for  two  or  three  days,  in  the  hope  of 
killing  a tiger  for  the  sake  of  his  skin.  Thte  method  of  pro- 
ceeding is  very  curious.  They  fix  on  a tree,  in  a likely  situa- 
tion, whose  branches  are  high  and  convenient  enough  for 
them  to  build  what  they  call  ,a  man’s  nest,  which  consists  of 
a number  of  sticks  and  boughs  interwoven  among  the 
branches,  large' enough  to  be  out  of  the  spring  of  a tiger.  To 
this  they  go  in  the  day  time,  carrying  boiled  rice  and  water 
sufficient  for  the  time  proposed  to  watch  for  the  chance  of  a 
tiger’s  passing  near  enough  to  fire  at  with  a matchlock  gun. 
The  principal  danger  is  in  the  passing  to  and  fro  from  their 
nest,  which  will  serve  them  for  a long  time.  Sometimes  two 
of  these  natives  make  their  nests  near  enough,  though  on 
different  trees,  to  see,  converse  with,  and  aid  each  other; 
however,  during  the  time  of  watching  the  most  profound 
silence  is  observed. 

The  wildest  parts 
of  these  mountains 
are  greatly  fre- 
quented by  large 
mountain  snakes, 
which  are  as  exten- 
sive in  circumfer- 
ence as  four  stout 
men.  The  covra 
capell  and  covra 
manill  are  also 
reckoned  very  poi- 
sonous snakes;  one 
of  the  latter  de- 
scription was  dis- 
covered by  Captain 
Johnson’s  servant 
coiled  up  under  his 
pillow.  The  cap- 
tain, on  receiving 
this  information, 
took  a bamboo  in 
his  hand,  and,  ac- 
companied by  other 
officers,  went  in 
search  of  the  snake. 

On  turning  the  pil- 
low back  with  the 
end  of  the  cane,  it 
was  soon  discover- 
ed; this  covra  Toa- 
niil  was  still  lying 

coiled  up,  but  on  raising  its  head  it  received  such  a violent 
blow  from  Captain  Johnson’s  bamboo  as  rendered  it  incapa- 
ble of  doing  the  company  any  mischief. 

The  whole  of  Condepillee  comprehends  three  forts,  one 
within  the  other;  the  village  called  the  Pettar  is  to  the 
eastward,  on  the  outside  of  the  fort,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
and  opening  on  the  plains  of  Golgonda.  The  wall  of  the 
outer  fort,  as  it  is  called,  is  built  not  much  unlike  some  of 
the  stone  fences  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  England,  nor 
is  it  stronger.  The  middle  fort  is  so  high  up  the  hills  as  to 
make  the  greater  part  of  it  inaccessible  by  perpendicular 
rocks.  The  passage  up  from  the  lower  fort  is  formed  by 
regularly  cut  stone  steps,  several  feet  wide,  and  winding 
in  its  ascent  up  the  valley.  The  inner  fort  is  an  exceeding 
high  pinnacle  of  a rock,  completely  inaccessible  every  way, 
except  a narrow  path  up  stone  steps,  so  high  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  insecure  withal,  as  to  require  both  hands  and 
feet  to  climb  up  in  safety.  A,  large  stone  tank,  or  reservoir, 
hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock,  was  full  of  waJer,  and  must 
have  been  supplied  by  the  clouds,  which  often  encompassed 
and  croAvned  its  lieacl. 


The  gentlemen,  in  hot  weather,  frequently  ascend  to  S i 
middle  fort,  on  account  of  the  pleasant  temperature  of  the 
air;  the  difierence  being  such,  that,  av bile  people  below  would 


gasping  for  breath  from  heat,  those  at  the  top  could  withUf 
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facility  even  play  at  trap-ball.  i. 

Our  hero  having  once  ascended  the  upper  fort  in  order^  if 
enjoy  the  extensive  prospect,  and  breathe  the  refreshing  air  if 
the  clouds  suddenly  began  to  gather  along  the  eastern  side  i! 
of  the  mountain,  about  midway  between  the  captain  and 
the  plain,  or  lower  fort,Avhere  he  and  his  friends  desired.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  lightning  and  thunder  produced  a 
tremendous  but  most  aAAd'ully  grand  efl'ect  from  the  clouds 
below  him.  The  lower  fort,  village,  and  plains,  were  deluged 
with  rain,  while  the  captain  sat  on  high,  with  a serene  beau- 
tiful sky  over  his  head,  calmly  looking  down,  delighted  with  V 
the  playful  appearance  of  the  lightning,  as  it  darted  in  lovely 
zig-zags  from  the  clouds  ftt  his  feet,  while  the  loud  peals  ot 
thunder  reverberated  along  the  different  valleys  between  tEeiJj! 
mountains.  This  was  one  of  the  grandest  sights  Captain^ 
Johnson  thinks  he  ever  saw.  jf  IK 

The  royal  tigers  (as  they  are  called)  of  these  hills,  are  pro 
digiously  large,  and  the  following  is  an  extraordinary  instance 


of  their  strength,  A\diich  came  within 


[the  captain  ALARIilED  EY  THE  UNEXPECTEE  APPEAEAXCE  OF  A TIGEll.] 


View  of  the  captain 
w'hile  on  a visit  iEo 
a gentleman,  wlio 
had  engaged  to  I; 
supply  by  contract,^ 
a quantity  of  stoueJ  “ 
chuuam,  or  liioe, J 
for  the  Honourable 
Company’s  use.  lie 
resided  in  a vilia’ge 
formed  chiefly  lof 
his  own  workmen 
iu  a district  across 
the  Kistna,  one  of 
the  Company’s  ter-  , 
ritoiies.  It  Avas  a 
complete  wilder- 
ness where  he  lived, 
and  Avithout  any 
other  Europeatt. 
Hilling  this  visit, 
they  made  a party 
of  four,  taking  a 
guard  of  seapoys 
with  them.  About 
midnight,  they 
AA'ere  alarmed  by 
the  cry  of  “ A great 
tiger !’'  vociferated  | 
by  several  voices,  ^ 
and  attended  with 
loud  screaming 
from  the  natives  iu 
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the  village.  The  sentinel  immediately  turned  out  the  guard ; ^ i 
the  gentlemen  Avere  soon  up  and  armed,  and  sallied  forth  i 
Avitli  lighted  torches.  Pursuing  a track  of  blood  for  mwe  | 
than  a hundred  y’^ards,  they  found  a buffalo  which  harl  been 
dragged  away,  after  he  was  struck,  and  torn  from  the  ropes 
to  which  he  had  been  fastened,  by  a tiger,  whom  the  gentle- 
men did  not  see,  the  lights,  together  with  the  violent  screams 
of  the  people,  having  made  him  quit  his  prey.  The  buffalo 
AA'as  stretched  along  the  earth  in  an  expiring  state.  The  tiger 
had  struck  him  in  the  throat  with  one  of  his  fore  paws,  so 

deep  as  to  injure  the  windpipe,  and  occasionhis  death.  Captain 
J ohnson  having  a large  hand  and  long  fingers,  tried  in  vain  to  I 
put  the  ends  o^  his  fingers  into  the  holes  which  the  tigers 
claws  had  made  in  the  buffalo’s  neck,  _ ^ ^ 9 

Captain  J ohnson  one  morning,  while  taking  a r^e  before 
breakfast,  met  Avith  a royal  tiger,  who,  v^ithout  being  in  the 
least  disturbed  himself,  put  our  hero  and  his  horse  into  a 
terrible  aguish  fit,  which  \\'as  succeeded  by  profuse  perspi- 
ration. The  captain  had  ordered  his  horse-keeper  to  wait 
for  his  coming  back  at  some  little  distance  from  the  fort,  in- 
stead of  accompanying  him.  Our  adventurer  rode  on  smartly 
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’ himself  for  four  or  five  miles,  when  this  handsome  tiger, 
lomhe  had  the  dissatisfaction  of  meeting,  was  sitting  as  a cat 
nerally  does  when  licking  his  hind  foot.  The  noise  of  the 
rse  made  the  tiger  look  about.  The  horse,  which  certainly 
held  the  tiger  as  soon^  as  his  rider  did,  made  a dead  halt 
nost  down  upon  his-  haunches,  and  nearly  unseated  the 
stain.  The  royal  tiger,  though  about  six  yards  distance, 
irer  altered  his  position  or  betrayed  the  least  sign  of  alarm, 
t seemed  patiently  to  wait  for  their  nearer  approach.  Both 
‘ captain  and  his  horse  appeared  to  be  so  charmed  with  the 
[expected  sight,  that  neither  of  them  could  take  their  eyes 
[ him.  In  vain  the  former  endeavoured  to  turn  the  horse’s 
lid  ; however,  having  a strong  cutting  moorman’s  bit  in  his 
|uth,  with  great  difficulty  the  captain  forced  him  back, 
1 il  at  last  they  had  receded  to  such  a distance,  that  they 
jtunately  lost  sight  of  that  which  had  acted  upon  their  sense 
heeing  like  enchantment.  The  horse  was  no  longer  ashamed 
liming  his  back,  but  notwithstanding  he  was  a fine  spirited 
st,  it  was  some  time  before  the  captain  could  force  him 
) a gallop.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  horse  did  not  recover 
in  his  fright  for  several  days,  nor  did  he  ever  relish  taking 
|t  path  again,  though  in  company  with  others. 


jeveral  other  alarms  our  adventurer  experienced.  Once 
ing  been  ordered  to  another  station,  he  and  a comrade 
travelled  two  days,  making  regular  halts  witli  their  bag- 
},  servants,  and  a small  guard  of  seax)oys.  At  length, 
ing  beneath  the  branches  of  some  lofty  trees,  they  were 
rted  by  the  frolics  of  some  dancing  girls,  from  a neigh- 
ring  village.  In  order  to  enjoy  this  amusement,  they  sent 
r baggage  and  all  their  articles  off  before  them,  that  their 
'ters  might  be  prepared  on  their  arrival,  keeping  only 
r horses  and  the  servants  belonging  to  them.  Unfortunately 
took  too  long  a nap  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  the  time  they 
bed  a long  wood  they  had  to  pass  through,  nearly  fourteen 
ijs  in  extent,  the  sun  was  going  down  and  the  clouds  threat- 
til  a storm.  Our  adventurers  being  soldiers,  thought  that 
Iteturn  to  the  village  would  be  derogatory  to  their  dignity, 
therefore  boldly  proceeded.  They  put  on  a dog  trot,  as 
I as  their  horse-keepers  could  travel;  but  it  became  exceed- 
j dark  and  stormy  before  they  reached  one-third  of  the 
through  the  wood.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  several 
)rdant  sounds  which  noiv  issued  from  the  numerous  wild 
lals  which  inhabited  this  immense  wood.  The  approach- 
storm  no  doubt  was  the  occasion  of  this  disagreeable  and 
c|iendous  chorus.  Add  to  this,  the  thick  darkness  of  the 
fit?  rendered  any  warning  of  their  approach  impossible;  all 
adventurers  could  do,  was  to  ride  with  their  pistols  ready 
ed  in  their  hands ; to  which,  as  a preventive  against  any 
.tf|ik,  the  gentlemen  and  horse-keepers,  added  all  the  terror 
' united  voices  were  capable  of  inspiring,  from  a general 
osition,  that  all  wild  animals ; however  bold  and  greedy, 
darmed  at  the  human  voice.  They  also  began  to  sing 
ial  and  bacchanalian  songs,  and  in  short  made  ail  the 
! that  was  possible.  At  last  the  storm  came  on  most 
ntly,  and  they  had  still  two  miles  of  this  gloomy  desert  to 
The  lightning,  thunder,  wind,  and  rain,  were  so  severe, 
their  horses  turned  tail,  and  remained  immovable  for 
tf  half  an  hour.  The  horse-keepers  now  fared  better  than 
entlemen,  for  they  took  shelter  under  the  beasts,  while  the 
s were  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  weather.  The  storm 
ig  at  length  abated,  they  proceeded,  and  after  riding 
:ly  for  about  three  miles  further,  they  had  the  consolation 
on  reaching  their  quarters. 

nong  the  several  amusements  of  this  place,  Captain  John- 
ssures  us  that  conjuration  is  one  of  the  most  principal, 
nd  his  friends  were,  one  afternoon,  very  much  entertained 
le  exploits  of  a conjurer  and  his  son.  The  boy,  who  was 
b thirteen  years  of  age,  kneeled  down  at  some  distance 
his  father,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen,  at  the  request  of  the 
4',  put  a melon  upou  his  head.  The  father,  who  never 
wld  from  his  place,  charged  his  matchlock  gun  with  pow 
md  then  desired  another  of  the  company  to  load  it  witli 
let  which  he  produced.  This  done,  he  kneeled  down,  and, 
ig  aim  at  his  son,  fired  through  the  melon.  This  exploit  he 
rmed  three  times  running,  and  with  the  same  success.  No 


deception  was  discovered;  but  that  there  was  some  trick  was 
certain  from  the  nature  of  his  other  exploits.  He  afterwards 
put  the  boy  into  a round  basket  with  a lid  to  cover  it;  but  first 
sent  the  youth  with  another  similar  basket  empty,  which  he 
placed  on  the  ground  about  the  same  distance  he  had  been 
fired  at.  When  the  lid  of  the  basket  was  tied  down  over  the 
boy,  the  father  asked  him  a question,  and  the  voice  of  the  boy, 
in  reply,  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  the  other  distant  basket. 
The  boy  was  then  ordered  to  go  into  the  em£ty  basket,  which 
he  did,  and  having  been  interrogated  as  before,  the  answer 
sounded  as  if  it  came  from  the  other.  Both  these  baskets 
were  critically  examined  by  the  spectator,  and  the  trick  was 
several  times  repeated,  but  no  discovery  coiild  be  made. 

During  the  time  Captain  Johnson  officiated  as  judge-advo- 
cate, only  one  trial  of  any  importance  came  before  him ; which 
was  that  of  a young  soldier  for  thieving,  notwithstanding  he 
had  been  repeatedly  punished  for  his  pilfering.  This  cunning 
rogue  made  it  appear'that  the  fort  was  haunted;  for  every  por- 
table thing  in  it,  even  the  soldiers’  victuals,  used  to  vanish  in 
a most  wonderful  • manner.  A serjeant  going  his  rounds  early 
on  a gloomy  morning,  saw  something  glide  across,  and  instantly 
disappear.  On  the  report  of  this  story,  the  ghost  was  properly 
watched,  and  at  length  a den  was  discovered  inhabited  by  the 
apparition;  when  everything  he  had  stolen,  for  more  than  two 
months  (except  the  provisions),  was  also  found  with  him.  The 
evidence  was  so  clear,  that  he  was  soon  found  guilty.  The 
fellow,  however,  having  displayed  some  degree  of  ingenuity, 
received  a conditional  pardon. 

The  Gentoo  religion  which  prevails  here,  renders  the 
natives  exceedingly  superstitious,  and  tenacious  of  their 
rights.  A ludicrous  affair  happened  during  the  captain’s  stay 
in  India,  which  proves  at  once  these  remarks,  and  shows  the 
real  character  of  these  people.  In  a village,  where  the  captain 
resided  for  awhile,  one  of  the  natives  rudely  forced  himselt 
into  the  tent  where  he  and  his  friends  were  dining,  making  a 
strange  noise,  and  using  unaccountable  gestures.  He  was  at 
last  forced  out  by  the  palanquin  bearers ; when  the  fellow, 
w'ho  pretended  to  be  devoted,  swooned  away,  as  it  were  from 
the  effects  of  pollution,  having  been  touched  by  these  men  of 
low  caste.  The  natives  consequently  assembled  round  the 
man,  and  in  loud  lamentations  bewailed  his  supposed  death. 
Captaiu  Johnson  found  it  necessary  to  order  out  his  guard, 
and  convince  the  inhabitants  of  the  deception.  He  claimed 
their  attention  as  he  officiated  himself  in  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  chaplain,  and  declared  he  would  prove  whether  there 
was,  or  was  not  a spark  of  life  remaining.  lie  then  took  a 
wax  taper,  a match,  a bottle  of  phosphorous,  and  some  seal- 
ing-wax, these  being  articles  he  never  travelled  without. 
Then  using  all  the  mummery  of  a conjurer,  and  repeating  a 
few  unintmligible  words,  which  had  a wonderful  effect  on 
the  byestanders,  our  hero  bent  himself  over  the  body,  and 
drew  the  cork  from  the  bottle  of  phosphorous  just  above  his 
navel.  “ Now,’’  cried  he,  “ if  this  man  only  counterfeit  death, 
a flame  will  arise  from  his  body,  which  in  the  end  shall  con- 
sume him,  and  he  shall  be  really  dead.”  This  said,  he  applied 
the  match  to  the  phosphorous,  and  immediately  the  flame 
was  seen.  The  natives  instantly  raised  a horrible  yell,  and 
the  impostor,  by  the  motion  of  his  muscles,  now  manifested 
some  alarm.  To  complete  this  miracle,  the  captain  melted 
some  sealing  wax  with  the  taper,  and  dropped  it  close  above 
the  man’s  navel.  Three  drops  were  sufficient.  The  fellow 
no  longer  able  to  endure  the  pain,  jumped  up  and  ran  away, 
bellowing  and  rubbing  his  belly,  to  the  great  astonishment  ot 
all  the  spectators.  This  trick  bad  the  desired  efi’ect;  for  the 
captain  was  never  afterwards  visited  b}^  these  impostors. 

Capt.  Johnson,  in  consequence  of  his  wound,  was  now 
obliged  to  resign  his  situation,  and  quit  these  quarters.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  took  his  passage  for  Bencoolen,  in  a country 
vessel  belonging  to  Bombay,  then  lying  in  the  roads,  bound 
to  Acheen,  tlie  northern-most  end  of  Sumatra.  . In  crossing 
the  bay  of  Bengal  ho  saw  several  water  spouts,  one  of  which 
threatened  the  vessel  with  considerable  danger.  The  sea 
within  the  circle  of  its  influence,  boiled  up  with  increasing 
rage  and  height,  whirling  round  witli. great  velocity  and  a 
kind  of  hissing  noise.  At  times  the  water  was  thus  raised 
nearly  as  high  as  the  fore-yard;  then  sinking  as  from  some 
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obstruction,  and  again  commencing  as  before.  As  the  firing 


tions  accordingly ; but  though  they  had  several  ioadeo,  un 
fortunately  not  one  was  found  in  proper  condition  ; they  on  I v 
burned  the  priming.  Orders  were  then  given  to  load  a xresh 
; but  the  men  were  so  panic  struck,  that  except  the  mate, 
not  one  of  them  was  able  to  move.  W^hile  the  mate 
busy  after  the  carriage  gna,  Capt.  Johnson  propoeea 
captain  of  the  vessel,  the  effect^  whicn  loud  cheers  might 
have,  by  making  a slight  concussion  in  the  air.  As  the  ex- 
neriment  cost  nothing  but  the  exertion  of  their  mngs,  ^ 
accordingly  made.  Every  man  joined  liis  voice,  and  it 
imagined  idie  bellowing  they  made  had  some  effect.  By  ^hia 
time  the  gun  was  loaded  and  primed.  The  n^tcn  was  then 
applied,  and  the  firing  was  then  succeeded  by  loud  shouts  as 
before.  Hereupon  the  water  spouts  subsided  ; and  they  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  vessel  was  not  the  least 


hissing,  they  were  every  moment  apprehensive  that-  the  3rards 
and  masts  would  be  torn  to  atoms,  and  whirled  into  the  air. 
Indeed  some  were  afraid  that  the  ^ip  would  lie  engulphed  in 
the  vortex. 

On  their  arrival  at  Acheen,  a boat,  or  rather  a barge,  was  by 
the  sultan’s  orders  sent  off  to  the  vessel;  in  which  was  the 
agent  and  several  officers  of  his  court,  who  invited  Captain 
Johnson  to  the  sultan’s  palace.  They  were  ealutj^^  by  the 
ship’s  guns  as  they  came  on  board,  and  on  their  departure.  On 
landing,  oiu’  hero  was  met  by  an  Indian  Portuguese,  a resident 
merchant,  who  epoke  English  fluently,  and  was  to  act  as  an  in- 
terpreter, He  was  also  met,  and  attended  to  the  palace  by 
other  officers  of  the  court. 

Our  adventurer  was  graciously  received  by  the  sultan,  who 
immediately  gave  orders  that  the  vessel  should  be  allowed -to 
trade,  a permission  seldom  obtained  without  considerable  delay, 
and  till  after  several  presents  are  made.  However,  by  Cap- 
tain Johnson’s  means  those  presents  were  saved,  and  no  time 
was  lost. 

The  captain’s  time  was  now  partly  occupied  in  stroUing 
: about,  and  seeing  the  curiosities;  liaviiig  three  Malay  attend- 
ants to  escort  and  show  Mm  wherever  he  liked.  The  pain  of 
his  leg,  liowever,  prevented  him  from  ever  going  very  far,  as 
our  hero  was  afterwards  informed  he  made  too  free  with  it,  and 
thereby  prevented  an  immediate  cure.  Every  day  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  sultan,  to  chew  chenam  and  beetle-nut  with  Mm. 
His  table  was  also  well  supplied,  by  direction  of  the  Portu- 
guese, with  female  slaves  to  attend  him. 

In  the  captain’s  first  rambles,  particularly  about  the  market- 
place, he  was  very  much  accustomed  to  see  several  cripples, 
some  without  hands,  others  without  feet,  and  many  without 
noth,.  Or  inquiry,  he  was  told  they  were  all  culprits,  punished 
according  to  their  offences,  by  the  chopping  off  a hand  or  foot. 
Some  by  the  repetition  of  crimes,  and  the  consequent  repetition 
of  punishments,  had  no  hand  or  foot;  and  were  therefore  ren- 
dered incapable  of  offending  again.  Our  adventurer  inquired 
how  these  limbs  were  cut  off,  and  was  astonished  to  hear  that  a 
bamboo  cane  was  first  prepared,  ready  suited  to  the  size  and 


the  punishment  vras  inflicted  hy  lopping 
(which  was  literally  chopped  off,  by  an  instrument  at  one  stroke, 
a little  above  the  ancle),  the  bleeding  stump  was  thrust  into 
the  heated  rosin  within  the  hamhoo,  which  as  it  cooled,  became 
fixed;  and  thus,  if  the  sufferer  lived,  he  was  provided  -with  an 
excellent  bamboo  leg  to  stump  upon. 

That  singular  and  barbarous  custom  of  running  a muck,  is 


Then,  with  dieheTelled  hair,  he  draws  his  creese.fa  kind  of  dag- 
ger worn  by  these  people),  runs  along,  and  stabs  and  destroys 
all  he  meets,  until  he  is  destroyed,  himself. 

The  people  are  savagely  jealohe,  md  revenge  themselves  by 


I 


assassinating  the  party  they  suspect  even  without  any  prooh 
When  the  crime  of  adultery  is  actually  detected,  the  injured 
Malay  kiUs  both  the  man  and  woman  if  he  can.  The  latter  is‘ 
sure  to  fall  a sacrifice,  and  should  the  man  escape,  ancT  be  after-  ■!  ^ 
wards  taken  and  accused,  though  even  sus^cted  to  be  guilty  " 
he  has  to  go  through  the  following  dreadful  ordeal,  from  which 


few  can  escape  with  life.  He  is  brought  to  a large  open  spot,  f 

the  neighbourhood,  who  wears  , a creese’ in 


where  every  Malay  in 
attends.  A ring  is  then  formed  according  to  the  number  as-  jif 
sembled,  and  the  delinquent  is  placed  in  the  centre.  If  he  can 
make  his  way  through  these  surrounding  opponents,  thus  v 
armed,  and  then  by  flight  can  make  a certain  tree  his  sanc-i|' 
tuary,  he  is  immediately  acquitted  of  the  crime.  K he  makesT 
no  attempt  to  escape,  the  circle  is  drawn  in  closer  and  nearer,  if' 
until  one  or  more  stabs  him  with  their  creeses.  His  only  * 
chance  is  to  start  off  at  the  beginning,  before  the  ranks  draw  in 
and  thicken.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  punishment  for 


adultery,  it  is  still  a prevailing  crime  in  this  country.  Indeed 


the  Malays  are  brought  up  in  such  a savage  manner,  that  they 
seemed  to  disregard,  not  only  the  loss  of  a limb,  but  even  life 
itself. 

Captain  Johnson,  after  leaving  Acheen,  touched  at  other  u, 
Malay  ports  along  the  coast,  some  of  which  were  said  to  be  at 
war  with  the  Sultan  of  Acheen,  and  this  appeared  true  from 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  being  refused  permission  to  trade  in  ^ 
those  places.  They  touched  at  Ayerbungy  and  Padang,  tiro 
Dutch  settlements,  where  they  were  treated  with  civility. 
They  also  stopped  some  time  at  Tappanooly,  whicli  is  one  of 
the  out-settiemeats  belonging  to  Bencooien.  Here  our  adven- 
turer met  with  three  of  the  mountaineer  natives  of  the  island, 
supTiosed  to  be  cannibals.  These  men,  reputed  to  be  of  the 
class  of  the  original  inhabitants,  were  paid  the  greatest  atteos^ 
tion  to  by  the  resident  at  Tappanooly.  They  were  very 
ferent  from  the  Malay  natives  on  the  coast,  and,  as  it  appeaFed" 
were  driven  from  the  sea -coast,  some  centuries  back,  by  the 
Malays,  when,  retiring  to  some  extraordinary  strong  fortresses 
in  the  mountains;  they  have  maintained  a complete  indepen-^ 


dence  ever  since. 
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These  men  usually  dined  with  Captain  Johnson  at  the  resi- 
dent’s table,  and  partook  of  everyHiing  with  infinitely  more 
ease  than  could  have  Ixjen  expected.  In  the  ; course  of  con- 
Tc-rsation,  the  captain  boldly  inquired  whether  or  no  there  was 
any  truth  in  the  reports  concerning  their  eating  human  flesh. 
Tlie  Europeans  present  were  astonished  at  the  captain’s  abrupt 
question,  and  were  much  afraid  Ms  temerity  would  occasion 
some  disagreeable  consequences.  The  men,  however,  instead 
of  being  offended,  seemingly  thought  themselves  complimented 
by  the  question,  and  readily  informed  the  company  that  it  was 
customary  for  warriors  to  cut  up  a vanquished  enemy,  and  to 
take  a piece  of  flesh  and  champ  it  with  their  teeth,  smearing 
their  faces  and  arms  with  the  blood,  in  token  of  triumph,  as 
v.?-ell  as  to  increase  their  courage.  This  practice,  howerer 
savage,  is  still  not  so  detestable  as  cannibalism. 

From  Tappanooly,  our  adventurer  sailed  for  Morocco,  a 
place  so  very  warm,  that  it  is  called  Hell,  by  English  sailors. 
Erom  hence  be  proceeded  to  Bencooien,  where  he  paid  his  per-  j 
sonai  respects  to  the  governor,  commanding  officer,  See.,  and 
was  most  hospitably  received.  Unfortunately,  the  sjiip  tKatJ; 
was  boimd  to  England,  -was  not  expected  to  sail  for^everal  '|i 
months.  The  numerous  invitations,  however,  wMch  Capt^  j 


Johnson  received,  and  the  pleasant  exciirsion.s  which  he  fre 
quently  took  into  the  country,  rendered  the  interim  very 
a.greeable.  • 'r-'C 

This  island  is  very  subject  to  earthquakes,  productive  at  all  |j 
times  of  much  mischief,  and  serious  changes.  During  our  I 
hero’s  stay,  there  was  a shock,  when  the  earth  trembled  under  I 
him,  and  he  distinctly  felt  a tremulous  motion  of  his  body.  It  ' 
passed  away  in  a few  seconds,  and  was  spoken  of  with  indif- 
ference by  the  inhabitants.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  place  k 
the  occasion  of  many  destructive  fevers,  and,  consequently,  of 
several  deaths. 

In  some  of  the  captain’s  excursions  to  the  interior  parts  of!i ; 
the  island,  he  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  wild  elephants 
and  wild  buffaloes.  One  day,  while  at  dinner  at  a gentleman’s 
country  box,  a herd  of  more  thars  twenty  wild  elenhants  came 
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ill  vieA7,  moving  slowly  along,  one  after  the  other.  As  the 
Imost  elephant  was  entering  a wood,  two  or  three  gentle- 
took  np  muskets,  loaded  with  bah,  and  fired  at  them. 
ftjT-  were  at  too  great  a distance  to  injure  them  much;  and 
^ iT  from  the  report,  or  some  of  them  being  struck,  they  in- 
tly  rushed  into  the  wood  with  great  impetuosity,  and  were 
out  of  sight;  but  the  crackling  noise  of  the  trees  and 
•hs,  borne  down  by  their  weight  and  strength,  was  re- 
lably  loud. 

le  vessel  in  which  Captain  Johnson  took  his  passage  in 
England,  had  been  so  long  upon  the  coast,  that  many  of 
tailors,  from  a total  want  of  vegetables,  and  a scarcity 
esh  meat,  were  laid  up  with  the  scurvy.  Their  passage 
e Cape  of  Good  Hope  being  very  tedious,  they  buried 
|(f!  than  one-third  of  the  ship’s  company,  who  fell  victims 
‘ lis  dreadful  disorder.  It  was  very  common  for  those 
were  apparently  stout  and  hearty  the  day  previous  to 
complaining,  to  droop  so  suddenly  and  quick  in  their 
gth  and  spirits,  that  within  two  or  three  days  they  were 
able  of  doing  the  least  work.  They  became  so  exceed- 
feeble,  from  the  loss  of  appetite,  that  they  had  not  even 
r to  creep  from  their  hammocks  to  the  doctor's  berth 
ivice.  In  this  gloomy  situation,  scarcely  a day  passed, 
lie  last  three  weeks  they  were  at  sea,  that  they  had  not 
IT  one  or  more  of  them;  frequently  three  at  a time.  For 
"than  a week  before  the  vessel  got  to  the  Cape,  the 
of  the  ship’s  company,  before  the  masts,  were  not  able 
; one  saucepan  of  fresh  pork  and  fowls,  cooked  for  them 
voury  as  possible.  To  add  to  their  misfortunes,  the 
I was  exceeding  leaky,  and  as  their  hands  were  incapa- 
working  hard  at  the  pumps,  the  water  gained  upon 
fas^ 

this  dreadful  and  perilous  situation,  they  were  at  length 
med  in  sight  of  the  Cape.  A Dutch  India  vessel  was 
n sight,  about  seven  miles  to  the  southward.  She  was 
in  a strange  position,  apparently  down  on  her  beam- 
At  this  time  it  was  a dead  calm,  without  the  least 
ranee  of  any  wind.  The  captain  of  the  ship  and  his 
ould  not  conceive  what  was  the  matter  with  the  Dutcii 
At  this  time,  and  for  some  liours  before,  their  vessel’s 
s were  hauled  up,  the  top-ga,Ilant  sails  lov/ered  on  the 
top  sails  hanging  to  the  masts  (the  ship  having  neither 
nor  motion)  and  the  stay-sails  down,  every  eye  was 
g earnestly  at  the  Dutch  ship,  without  discovering  any 
for  her  strange  position.  Tlie  captain  of  the  vessel  in 
our  hero  was,  ordered  some  hands  up  to  furl  the  top- 
t sails;  and  then  ordered  the  top-saiJs  to  be  lowered, 
reef  to  be  taken  in.  The  men  were  going  aloft,  and 
actually  on  the  yards,  when  so  sudden  and  violent  a 
came  on,  as  to  lay  the  ship  on  her  broadside.  The 
Tect  was  violent,  increasing  every  second  of  time;  and 
than  two  minutes  it  blew  a perfect  hurricane.  The 
en  on  the  yards  fortunately  got  olf  again,  and  all  hands 
ordered  down  for  their  safety,  in  less  than  ten 
--«3s,  every  loose  sail  in  the  ship,  except  the  fore-sail, 
•3,i|l(own  clear  away  from  the  yards.  Had  the  top-sails 
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led  up,  her  masts  must  have  been  carried  away,  or  she 
aave  overset;  the  latter  more  likely,  for  she  was  very 
owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  arrack  which  the 
1 had  taken  on  board  for  his  private  venture,  to  sell  at 
ipe  and  St.  Helena;  and  which,  being  stowed  between 
cks,  made  her  very  heavy.  Though  at  a considerable 
e from  the  land,  they  were  on  a lee-shore,  and  it  was 
rrtunate  that  the  fore-sail  (though  split  in  getting  the 
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^Dwn)  being  a strong  new  sail,  enabled  them  to  haul 
id  sufficiently  to  clear  the  land.  Other  requisite  sails 
oon  bent;  and  the  squall  terminated  in  a strong.gale, 
lasted  some  days;  but  their  main  bustle  was  over  in 
nrs. 

msequenceof  the  daily  decrease  of  the  ship’s  company, 
h the  severe  scurvy,  as  before  mentioned,  passengers 
were  obliged  occasionally  to  give  their  assistance, 
r the  captain  of  the  vessel,  nor  any  of  the  senior  officers 
nr  been  at  the  Cape.  Captain  Johnson,  therefore  un- 
: to  pilot  the  ship  in,  but  they  had  not  sufficient  strength 
bring  the  vessel  to  an  anchor  and  moor  her  in  safety, 


without  aid  from  the  shore,  the  last  gale  having  proved  fatal 
in  destroying  the  feeble  remains  of  life  in  many  of  the  crew. 
Indeed,  so  much  was  the  assistance  of  every  person  on  board 
required  to  work  the  vessel  in,  and  bend  the  cables,  that  the 
bodies  of  two  men  who  died  the  preceding*  night,  were  left 
uninterred  upon  the  poop  when  the  ship  came  to  an  anchor  : 
and  another  poor  fallow,  who  lay  ill  in  his  hammock,  spoke 
to  the  gunner  (as  he  passed  along  to  fire  a signal  gun  for  as- 
sistance) rejoicing  he  was  likely  to  get  on  shore  soon  ; how- 
ever, on  the  gunner’s  return  a few  minutes  after,  he  was 
found  dead.  It  was  supposed,  the  feeble  remnant  of  his 
breath  was  driven  away  by  the  shock  of  the  gun,  which  had 
been  unavoidably  fired  near  him. 

As  soon  as  they  came  to  an  anchor,  between  forty  and  fifty 
of  the  ship’s  crew  were  conveyed  to  the  shore,  many  of  whom 
were  incapable  of  walking.  One  only  died  after  landing ; he 
was  a strong,  stout  built  negro.  When  landed,  they  mo  t 
rapidly  recovered  ; indeed,  within  three  days,  more  than  half 
of  these  patients  were  found  drunk  in  the  streets,  taken  up  by 
order  of  the  fiscal,  imprisoned  for  the  night,  and  next  morn- 
ing sent  on  board  the  ship.  They  had  been  directed  to  drink 
new  wine  medicinally,  and  this,  with  a superabundant  supply 
of  excellent  vegetables,  accelerated  their  recovery.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  the  crew  being  thus  reduced,  as 
well  as  the  debility  of  those  who  survived  they  were  obli- 
ged to  stay  some  weeks  at  the  Cape,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cruiting. 

On  the  recovery  of  their  few  men,  and  having  procured 
some  fresh  bauds,  they  made  a pleasant  and  short  passage 
from  the  Cape  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena  ; their  decks  were 
covered  with  sheep  and  cattle, : hiefly  for  the  island.  Her  - 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  found  it  convenient  to  make  a sta;’’ 
of  tliree  weeks  ; nor  did  tlie  time  appear  at  all  long  to  tb, 
passengers,  being  continiiaiiy  engaged  in  parties  of  plea, so 
to  the  conritry  bouses  of  the  governor  and  principal  inhabi- 
tants. The  ladies  of  this  island  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  ; during  our  hero’s  stay  here,  he  had  not  less  than  fifty 
sweethearts. 

From  St.  Helena,  they  ran  down  with  the  trade  wind  to 
the  Isle  of  Ascension,  a scraggy  barren  rock,  which,  were  it 
not  for  the  famous  large  turtle  that  are  caught  on  it,  wou!  ■ 
be  known  but  as  a mark  in  the  middle  ot  the  ocean,  to  o 
shunned  by  navigators.  It  is  about  five  hundred  miles  from 
any  other  land,  and  reckoned  about  twenty  eight  miles  in  cir  - 
cumference. 

The  captain  and  bis  friends  bestowed  one  whole-  day  in 
exploring  the  interior,  in  detached  parties,  but  noise  ol  Vhenu 
were  fortunate  enough  to  find  a spot  that  had  soil  or  v.-ye~ 
tal)le  mould  sufficient  to  grow  a common  sallad.  The  v/holo 
surface  was  covered  with  rough,  sharp,  cinder-burnt,  hoiu-y- 
comb  rocks,  except  where  there  appeared  a stream  of  lav  . 
that  liad  former]}’' flowed  from  the  crater  of  a high  mo-  i - 
tainous  pirmacle,  some  miles  from  the  part  of  the  islarsd  tiiey 
were  at.  On  this  hardened  lava,  which  terminated  in  the  sea, 
they  could  walk  very  well.  On  some  of  the  elevated  parts  ot 
the  rock  they  found  sea  birds  of  all  descriptions,  assembled 
together  by  thousands.  The  greater  part  of  them  continued  on 
their  legs,  without  attempting  to  fly,  when  they  were  sur- 
prised by  our  adventurers  ; some  walking  or  waddling  about, 
and  others  standing,  and  all  joining  in  a most  discordant 
noise.  Captain  Johnson  took  a great  number  of  their  eggs 
with  him.  He  also  made  a prisoner  of  a tropic  bird,  v/hich 
had  a beautiful  long  plumage,  with  its  two  young,  entertain- 
ing a hope  of  “keeping  one  or  the  other  alive  ; but  the  attempt 
was  unsuccessful. 

Some  of  the  sailors,  for  sport,  ran  down  two  or  three  of  the 
wild  goats,  which  are  numerous  on  those  rocks  ; but  they 
were  miserable  looking,  shaggy,  lean  creatures,  and  more 
offensive  to  ihe  nose  than  even  pole-cats.  The  turtle,  how’- 
ever,  that  they  caught,  made  ample  amends.  They  divided 
into  companies.-  taking  separate  bays,  and  lying  on  the  sand 
all  the  night,  in  order  to  turn  the  turtle  that  came  upon  the 
beach  to  lay  their  eggs  in  deep  holes,  which  they  scoop  out  in 
the  sand  witli  their  fins.  They  caught  fourteen  in  this  man- 
ner, the  smallest  of  which  weighed  more  than  two  hundred 
pounds.  The  shores  of  this  island  abound  with  rats  ; and  by 
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the  thousand  of  little  skeleton  turtle  shells  scattered  on  the 
top  of  the  beech  it  is  evident  that  these  animals  made  them 
their  chief  food.  The  turtle  probably  subsist  by  grazing  on 
a great  variety  of  sea  weed,  if  not  coral,  growing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea;  and  likewise  on  some  species  of  shell-fish, 
and  slow  moving  insects  found  there.  This  opinion  seems  very 
plausiblej  on  account  of  their  great  strength. 

From  the  innumerable  quantities  of  eggs,  the  produce  of 
one  turtle,  a person  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  that  they  must 
swarm  with  them  ; but  when  their  numerous  enemies,  from 
each  of  the  three  elements,  are  considered,  who  attack  them 
the  moment  they  are  burst  from  their  shells,  it  appears  as 
extraordinary  that  so  many  of  them  should  escape.  Our 
hero  has  watched  the  fish  lying  in  wait  for  their  prey,  and 
cruizing  about  at  the  edge  of  the  outer  surf,  with  the  water 
as  transparent  as  glass ; when,  if  the  little  animals  swim  in 
ever  so  small  a degree  above  the  surface  of  the  sandy  bottom, 
they  dart  at  it  with  almost  a certainty  of  devouring.  Its 
safety,  while  so  young,  small,  and  tender,  appeared  to  be  in 
keeping  close  upon  the  sandy  bottom,  where  it  seemed  to 
bury  its  little  body,  while,  by  its  fins,  it  crept  almost  imper- 
ceptibly along  into  deep  water. 

The  remainder  of  our  hero’s  passage  to  Europe  had  nothing 
remarkable  in  it;  their  ship’s  company  continued  in  good 
health  and  free  from  the  scurvy,  after  so  good  a recruit  at  the 
Cape.  After  an  absence  of  some  years  Captain  Johnson 
landed  at  Plymouth,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  friends.  That 
joy,  however,  was  short  lived.  The  wound  which  he  had 
received  in  his  leg  not  having  been  properly  treated,  a mor- 
tification took  place,  of  which  he  died  about  nine  months 
after  his  arrival. 

Captain  Johnson’s  account  of  the  Malays,  is  by  no  means 
exaggerated  ; Captain  Percival,  in  his  narrative  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  thus  describes  them:— - 

“The  slaves  of  the  Malay  raceare  tolerably  numerous.  They 
are  employed  in  many  kinds  of  laborious  work,  such  as  gar- 
dening, and  attending  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  pleasure 
houses  round  the  town;  and  in  the  kitchens,  and  in  the 
drudgery  work  belonging  to  them.  They  are  also  often  em- 
ployed in  fishing  and  procuring  fuel.  This  last  class  of  peo- 
ple are  extremely  vindictive,  treacherous  and  ferocious;  im- 
placable in  their  revenge,  and  on  the  slightest  provocation,  or 
imaginary  insult,  will  commit  murder.  They  are  indeed  a 
scourge  to  the  people  they  come  amongst.  When  bent  on 
revenge,  or  irritated  at  some  supposed  insult,  they  scarcely 
ever  fail  of  wreaking  their  vengeance.  Many  shocking  mur- 
ders have  been  committed  by  the  Malay  slaves  on  their  nias- 
ters  and  mistresses,  not  for  the  purpose  of  robbing,  but 
merely  to  gratify  their  thirst  of  revenge,  which  nothing  but 
the  blood  of  their  object  will  satisfy,  though  at  the  certain 
loss  of  their  own  lives.  Y/hen  the  Malay  has  deter- 
mined on  revenge,  he  takes  a quantity  of  opium  to  work 
himself  up  to  a state  of  madness,  when  he  rushes  out  v/Uh  a 
knife  or  dagger,  Vv^hich  is  called  a creese,  and  after  putting  to 
death  the  object  of  his  infernal  passion,  he  next  rushes  at 
every  one  he  meets,  till  he  is  overpowered  and  taken,  wliich 
perhaps  is  not  the  case  till  several  victims  fall  before  him. 
Nothing  but  a lucky  shot  or  blow,  that  stuns  him  to  the 
ground,  will  ensure  the  safety  of  his  opponent,  as  he  proceeds 
with  such  a savage  fierceness  and  impetuosit}’-,  that  it  is 
reckoned  a most  arduous  and  dangerous  service  to  enca miter 
him  in  this  state.  Tliis  is  what  is  called  running  a muck  ; on 
the  slightest  alarm  of  which  every  one  flies  before  him,  and 
escapes  the  best  way  he  can.  Whoever  kills  a Malaj^  An  the 
act  of  running  a muck  is  entitled  to  a very  high  re  wax  d from 
government ; and  he  certainly  deserves  it,  for  the  most  cool 
and  intrepid  are  scarcely  a match  for  the  Malay  when  w orked 
tothis  pitch  of  desperate  madness. 

“ The  two  following  instances  occurred  whilst  I wa5  at 
Cape  Town: — A Malay,  for  some  insult  or  necessary  clias^’ise- 
rnent  received  from  his  master,  drew  a knife,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart,  and  immediately  ran  into  the  streets  with 
the  weapon  reeking  "with  the  blood  of  his  unfortunate 
victim.  The  first  person  he  met  was  a very  fine  slave  girl, 
0-boiit  seventeen  years  old,  into  whose  face  he  darted  the 


weapon.  Fortunately  a country  farmer  was  at  the  moment 
passing  by  Strand-street,  where  it  happened,  and  having  a 
gun  loaded  in  the  waggon  he  was  driving,  fired  and  killed 
the  Malay  on  the  spot.  If  this  shot  had  not  succeeded  in 
bringing  him  down,  I,  and  a brother  officer,  who  came  to  the 
spot  a few  moments  after,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
the  next  victims.  The  poor  slave  girl  died  in  a few  hours 
after. 

“ This  was  the  second  time  that  a slave  of  the  Malay  race 
running  a muck,  was  prevented  from  falling  in  with  me! 
Once,  indeed,  at  Ponamola,  in  the  East  Indies,  I very  naN 
rowly  escaped,  having  been  slightly  wounded  in  the  arm  by 
a Malay  who  had  attacked  some  seapoys;  and  if  I had  not] 
been  fortunate  enough  to  give  him,  at  the  first  cut,  so  severe*^ 
a wound  as  to  disable  him,  he  would  certainly  have  put  me 
to  death.  The  creese  he  struck  me  with  was  poisoned,  and,  - 
my  arm,  in  consequence,  swelled  to  a very  great  degree,  and  > 
for  some  time  it  was  thought  I must  have  lost  it,  if  not  my 
life.  I must  here  remark,'  that  I received  the  greatest  be-  n 
nefit  from  the  Eau  de  Luce,  which  I have  ever^  reason  to 
believe  is  a valuable  antidote  agp.inst  poison;  it  has  been  : 
found  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  from  the  most  venomous  ^ 
bites  of  snakes.  ^ . 

‘‘  Another  instance  of  the  barbarity  of  this  race  of  slaves,  H 
which  happened  at  the  Cape  whilst  I was  there,  occurred  in  Q 
0j  Malay,  who,  on  being  refused  leave  by  his  master  to  go  out 
to  a festival,  or  merry-making  vutli  his  fellows,  took  a knife  " 
and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  then  went  to  his  mistress  in  an  j 
adjoining  room,  and  committed  on  her  the  same  barbarous, 
and  inhuman  act.  An  old  Malabar  slave  who  was  cutting! 
wood  before  the  door,  having  observed  him  perpetrate  these! 
hoi  rid  murders,  watched  the  opportunity  as  he  rushed  out 
of  the  door,  and  striking  him  on  the  head  with  the  axe  with 
which  he  was  cleaving  the  wood,  killed  him  on  the  spot 
The  government  was  generous  enough  to  reward  the  Malabar 
with  his  liberty,  and  one  hundred  dollars.” 


THE  SEA  BREEZE. 

“ Whence  comest  thou,  O wind  of  the  sea, 
Bounding  as  fresh,  and  as  mirthfully 
Asa  lion  in  his  pride  ? 

Lending  strength  to  the  morbid  Aveak, 

And  to  young  beauty’s  faded  check 
Health’s  renovated  tide?” 


“ I’m  from  ray  range  o’er  the  baseless  deep; 

From  my  ceaseless  flight  afar: 

From  the  sparkling,  odorous  lands  that  sicep 
Cradled  in  waters — each  a star 
In  liquid  sapphire  burning: 

I come  from  my  Avild  career  o’er  tlie  aa-'ra'C; — 
From  my  maddening  dance  o’er  the  briny  graA^e 
Of  ships  and  their  crews,  am  returning. 


“ I’a'c  sped  o’er  coral  reefs — I’ve  brush’d 
The  slack  beseeching  sail; 

I’ve  rush’d — when  all  thought  of  ill  was  hush’d — 
All  dread  of  the  sea  and  gale — 

And  dash’d  at  the  barque,  and  rent  her  shrouds, 
And  shriek’d,  as  I brought  up  my  warrior  clouds, 
Till  the  freshest  cheek  turned  pale; 


“ I too  have  howl’d  and  shriek’d  for  a few — 
The  horrid  wreck  of  a famished  creAv, 
Clinging  to  life  with  fe\"erish  strength; 

Hope  long  since  dead;  and  I’ve  seen  at  length 
How  the  rav’ning  Avretches  madly  fought 
For  the  sick’ning  morsel  dearly  bought 
By  bitterest  lot;  and  how  they  fed 
Like  Avolves,  on  their  brothers  slain  for  bread. 


“ No  more—- no  more;  to  a distant  shore 
The  breeze  of  the  sea  must  haste ; 

There’s  a barque  to  sink,  ere  the  pale  stars  wink, 
And  an  island  to  lay  waste!” 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 
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THE  STORMING  OF  FORT  MUROS. 

' the  3rd  of  July,  1805,  Captain  Maitland  of  the  Loire  fri- 
being  informed  that  a French  privateer  was  fitting  out  at 
>s,  and  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  that  bay,  he  re- 
d to  attempt  her  capture  or  destruction;  for  which  purpose 
ood  as  close  in  as  possible,  and,  having  made  every  prepa- 
1 for  engaging  at  anchor,  he  directed  Mr.  Yeo,  his  first 
nant,  with  two  other  officers  and  fifty  men,  to  land,  and 
i the  fort  which  protected  the  privateer.  The  boats  in 
1 they  were  to  embark  were  kept  alongside  of  the  frigate 
le  got  well  into  the  bay.  On  hauling  round  a point  of 
a small  battery  unexpectedly  opened  a fire  on  the  ship, 
i was  promptly  returned ; and  as  Captain  Maitland  found 
unless  this  fire  was  silenced,  tlie  frigate  would  be  much 
'ed,  he  desired  Lieutenant  Yeo  and  his  men  to  push  on 
and  spike  the  guns.  As  they  were  about  to  leave  the 
)f  the  ship,  Captain  Maitland  reminded  the  boat’s  crew 
t was  their  sovereign’s  birth-day;  which  they  saluted 
fiiree  hearty  cheers,  and  pushed  off*  in  high  spirits  for  the 
)rise.  As  the  ship  drew  in,  and  more  fully  opened  the 
resh  difficulties  presented  themselves,  for  besides  the  pri- 
• of  which  Cap- 
Vlaitland  had 
ed  informa- 
a very  large 
te,  called  the 
nee,  pierced 
3nty-six  guns, 

. large  brig, 

Le  Belier, 

1 for  twenty 
vvere  seen,  ap- 
ly  ready  for 
ut  as  neither 
:m  began  to 
>pes  were  en- 
ed  that  they 

f>t  their  guns 
rd.  Captain 
nd,  therefore, 
d his  first  and 
•al  attention 
strong  fort, 
opened  a 
and  well-di- 
fire, every 
king  place  in 
11;  and  as  it 
vident  that 
arer  the  fri- 
proached,  the 
he  would  be 
3,  he  an- 

in  an  advantageous  position,  and  began  to  return  the 
it  owing  to  the  fort  being  completely  embrasured,  very 
npression  could  be  made  upon  it. 

ue  meantime.  Lieutenant  Yeo,  with  the  men  under  his 
nd,  had  made  good  their  landing;  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
ed the  fort  on  the  point,  the  enemy  abandoned  it.  Lieut. 
:xt  directed  his  attention  to  such  other  measures  as  he 
t would  best  aid  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  sent 
re;  he  soon  observed  the  strong  fort  at  the  entrance  of 
v^n,  which,  as  has  been  noticed,  fired  with  such  effect 
; the  Loire.  Notwithstanding  its  great  strength,  both 
ts  position,  and  from  the  guns  which  were  in  it,  Lieu- 
Yeo  was  convinced  it  might  be  carried  by  storm;  he  well 
he  bravery  of  the  officers  and  men  that  were  with  him; 
it  whatever  was  possible,  they  would  .attempt  and  exe- 
He,  therefore,  ordered  them  to  follow  him  for  the  purpose 
ig  the  fort  by  storm ; no  soo)icr  was  the  word  given,  than 
obeyed  with  all  (hat  energy  and  bravery  which,  on  such 
ision,  Britons  always  display.  It  fortunately  happened 
le  enemy  bad  neplcctcd  to  secure  the  gate  of  the  tort, 
h wjt’gh  the  British  entered;  they  were,  however,  met  at 


the  inner  gate  by  the  governor  with  all  the  troops  he  could  col- 
lect, and  the  crews  of  the  privateers.  Lieutenant  Yeo  was  the 
first  who  entered  the  fort,  and,  with  one  blow,  he  laid  the  go- 
vernor dead  at  his  feet,  at  the  same  time  breaking  his  own 
sabre  in  two.  The  enemy  had  the  advantage  at  first,  from  the 
extreme  narrowness  of  the  gate ; but  they  were  soon  dislodged, 
and  compelled  to  fly  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  fort;  such  was 
their  corrfusion  and  dismay,  that  many  of  them  actually  leaped 
from  the  embrasures,  a height  of  about  twenty-five  feet,  on  the 
rocks  below.  The  instant  the  British  gained  possession  of  the 
fort,  they  laid  aside  one  of  their  characteristic  qualities,  bravery, 
and  assumed  another,  humanity;  as  soon  as  the  enemy  had  sur- 
rendered, he  Avas  to  them  a fellow-creature,  to  whose  assistance 
and  comfort  they  were  anxious  to  contribute  all  in  their  power; 
each  rivalled  the  others  in  relieving  the  poor  wounded  pri- 
soners; and  their  humanity  Avas  amply  acknowledged  and  re- 
paid by  the  gratitude  Avhich  the  unfortunate  men’s  friends  ex- 
pressed Avhen  they  came  to  take  them  aAvay. 

Soon  after  the  British  flag  Avas  displayed  on  the  fort.  Cap- 
tain ]\Iaitland  took  possession  of  the  enemy’s  vessels  already 
mentioned,  and  hoisted  a flag  of  truce,  informing  the  inha- 
bitants that,  if  tlioy  Avould  deliA'cr  up  such  of  the  stores  as 

Avere  on  shore,  he 
would  do  them  no 
dannage,  which  pro- 
posal Avas  instant- 
ly and  cheerfully 
agreed  to. 

The  captain,  in 
his  official  despatch, 
praises  in  the  high- 
est terms,  the  bra- 
very and  discipline 
of  such  of  his  men 
as  Avere  on  shore. 

IMuch  to  tlie  credit 
of  the  ship’s  com- 
pany,” he  says, 
“ the  bishop  and 
one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the 
toAAm,  came  off  to 
express  their  grati- 
tude for  the  orderly 
behaviour  of  the 
people,  and  to  make 
offer  of  CA'cry  re- 
freshment the  place 
afforded.” 

This  spirited  en- 
terprise Avas  effected 
at  noon- day,  though 
the  fortress  mount- 
ed tAvehm  eighteen- 
pounders,  and  AA'as  garrisoned  Avith  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  lieutenant  Yeo  and  some  of  his  men  Avere 
wounded.  For  his  valour  and  conduct  on  this  occasion,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master  and  commander,  and  finally 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Confiance,  one  of  the  captured 
vessels. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  SAILORS. 

In  Admiral  Hotham’s  naval  victory  off  Genoa,  in  1795, 
Avhen  the  surviving  officer  of  a line-of-battle  ship  Avhich  Avas 
t.aken,  liad,  some  days  .afterAvards,  his  SAvord  returned  to  him, 
he  congratulated  hiinself  upon  receiving  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  observed,  tl)at  lie  had  been  obliged  to  thrust  that  SAA^ord 
through  the  bodies  of  several  of  his  seamen  to  make  the  re- 
mainder stand  to  their  guns;  he,  at  the  same  time,  asked  the 
first  lieutenant  of  the  admiral’s  ship,  on  board  of  which  the 
Frenchman  was  prisoner,  “ IIoav  the  English  officers  contrived 
to  keep  their  men  to  their  guns?”  “ We  have  no  necessity  to 
keep  tlicin  to  their  guns,”  replied  the  lieutenant,  “for  the  devil 
biinself  could  not  drive  them  from  them.” 


THE  BUITISII  ENXr.niNG  THE  INNER  GATE  OP  THE  FORT. 
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THE  MURDERS  ON  BOARD  THE  TORY, 

( Concluded ) 

Henry  Slack,  an  apprentice  to  the  owner  (Mr.  Gibbs,)  was 
then  called,  and  examined  as  to  what  occurred  froni  the  day 
the  pilot  came  on  board.  “ William  Burton  was  coming  down 
the  companion  with  his  palm  and  needle.  The  captain  asked, 
‘ who  is  that  V He  replied,  ‘ I am  coming  down  for  some 
twine.’  The  captain  asked  ‘ if  he  was  prepared  to  say  what  he 
had  to  say  when  he  came  to  the  court.’  More  words  passed, 
which  I do  not  remember.  I believe  he  struck  Burton  ; I 
am  sure  he  did,  hut  cannot  say  what  with.” — Mr.  Broderip  : 
“ was  it  with  his  hand  ?”  “ I cannot  py,  sir.  He  ordered  him 
to  be  put  in  irons,  which  was  done  in  the  cabin,  and  he  was 
then  sent  on  the  deck  to  the  forecastle  or  long-boat,  I cannot 
say  which.  About  five  o’clock,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
the  captain  called  Thomas  Lee,  Thomas  Gair,  and  Stephen 
Cone,  to  be  brought  to  him.  They  were  brought  from  the 
lower  forecastle.  He  told  Cone  that  he  would  clear  him  if  he 
could,  but  that  he  would  hang  Thomas  Gair.  They  were 
again  ordered  to  the  lower  forecastle.  All  hands  were  called, 
about  eight  o’clock,  to  the  after-cabin,  when  I saw  the  cap- 
tain strike  Thomas  Gair  on  the  head  with  a cufiass.” — Mr. 
Broderip  : “ Was  Gair  in  irons  then?”  Witness:  “I  cannot 
say,  sir.  The  captain  told  French  to  fire  away,  and  French 
did  fire  a pistol,  and  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  he 
still  continued  firing.  The  candle  was  put  out  several  times, 
and  1 w'as  ordered  in  to  light  it.  The  carpenter  came  down 
and  said  the  ship  wanted  pumping  out.  All  hands  went  on 
dock.  The  captain  sent  me  on  deck  for  Gair.  I went,  and 
iie  came  wdth  me  to  the  cabin.  I held  him  by  the  arm.  He 
was  very  weak,  bleeding  from  the  bond,  and  it  was  as  much 
as  ho  could  do  to  walk.  When  he  came  down,  Richard  French 
made  two  blows  at  him  with  a pistol,  without  any  order  to  do 
so.  William  Dunn,  the  cook,  went  on  deck,  I believe,  to  send 
down  the  rest  of  the  crew.  When  they  got  down  the  com- 
panion-stairs, French  cried  out,  ‘ Mutiny,  mutiny, — arras, 
arms,’  and  the  captain  ami  French  drove  them  all  into  the 
;dfer-cabin.  I heard  the  captain  say  ‘ Fire  away,  French  ! 
Load  and  charge,  cook.’  The  candle  went  out  several  times, 
and  I was  called  in  again  to  lightit.” — Mr.  Broderip  : ” Were 
any  of  the  crew  armed  at  the  time?'*  ” Not  that  I saw.” — 
Mr.  Broderip:  “ Was  any  threatening  language  or  gesture 
used  “ Not  that  I heard  or  saw,  sir.” — Mr.  Broderip  : “ In 
what  position  were  the  crew  when  French  was  firing  at 
them?”  “Kneeling  down  and  lying  down.  When  I went 
into  the  cabin  I saw  French  fire  a pistol,  but  I could  not  say 
at  whom.  The  captain,  went  into  the  water-closeti  and 
asleep  there.  All  hands  then  left  the  cabin,  and  I turned 
into  my  berth-  There  was  no  more  that  night.  I did  not 
see  Morris  shot.’’ 

Robert  Thompson,  another  of  the  crew,  examined  : “ On 
or  about  the  6th  of  November,  after  the  pilot  came  on  board, 
but  on  the  same  day,  I was  at  the  wheel,  and  the  top-gallant 
sheets  were  carried  away.  The  captain  sung  out  to  the  boy 
to  bring  up  his  cutlass  and  pistol.  He  told  the  men  ‘ if  they 
did  not  look  sharp,  and  stow  the  sails,  lie’d  blow  their  brains 
out.’  I was  at  the  wheel,  and  he  came  after  me  ai-ul  cut  me 
oil  the  head  with  a cutlass. — To  Mr.  Broderip  : I had  a cap 
on,  which  was  cut  through,  and  also  my  head  was  cut.  The 
mark  is  on  the  top  of  it.  He  then  called  me  from  the  wheel, 
and  said  I had  no  business  there.  He  caught  me  by  the  shirt, 
and  gave  me  a stick  with  the  point  of  the  cutlass.  He  struck 
twice  ; once^  below  the  eye,  and  once  in  the  forehead.  I got 
clear  from  him  and  ran  forward.  The  fore-topsail  then  blew 
away,  and  he  sent  for  me  to  the  cabin.  He  told  me  to  go  on 
mj^-knees,  and  asked  why  I gave  my  arms  up  to  Mr.  Rambert 
to  take  his  life.  I said  I did  not;  that  Thomas  Gair  relieved 
me  m the  poop.  He  then  called  up  French,  and  said  to  him, 
i*P  M fellow  give  up  bis  arms  to  the  mate  to  take  my 

life  . ^ French  said,  Yes  ; if  it  was  I,  ! would  take  his  life 
this  minute/  upon  which  the  captain  took  the  cutlass,  and 
was  going  to  run  it  through  me.  He  took  the  blade  then,  and 
bit  me  on  the  arm  with  the  handle  of  it.  He  afterwards  struck 


me 


with  the  point  in  the  arm  and  side.” — Mr.  Brcderin 
“Were  you  wounded  in  those  places?”  “Yes,  sir,  the  mark 
are  there  still.  He  then  sent  for  Jolmson,  and  asked  why  dii  ^ 
he  give  arms  to  the  mate,  and  then  began  cutting  at  him.  H it 
also  kicked  both  of  us  v/ith  his  feet,  after  which,  he  made  u ^ 
kiss  the  sole  of  his  foot.  He  then  told  me  to  go  to  the  main 
royal.”— Mr.  Humphreys:  “Did  you  kiss  the  sole  of 
foot?”  “ We  did.  He  sent  Johnson  to  the  fore-topsaii. j 
yard,  to  bend  another  topsail.  In  an  hour  after,  I was  sen!  V 
for  to  the_  cabin  again.  Beresford  was  also  sent  for,  wh 
the  captain  asked  about  a log-book  that  one  of  the  men  ^ 
keeping.  He  began  hitting  Beresford  with  the  handle  of 
cutlass,  and  struck  me  two  or  three  times  also  with  the  hafe^ 
die.  He  sent  French  to  fetch  me  down  the  next  night,  when^ 
he  ordered  me  on  my  knees,  and  told  Dunn  to  sit  on  a ^ 
close  by  me.  He  asked  French  if  there  were  any  ot^rs!? 
whom  he  wanted  to  get  down.  French  said  ‘ Yes,  Nels® 
and  Morris;’  on  which  the  cook  was  sent  to  fetch 
French  told  Dunn  not  to  go  on  deck  without  arms,  wh 
captain  desired  him  to  take  a bayonet.  He  did  so,  and 
on  deck,  bringing  Nelson  aud  Morris  down.  The  et, 
ordered  them  on  their  knees,  and  when  they  did  so,  tho 
tain  gave  directions  to  send  for  all  hands.  Dunn  and  Fr 
went  up  with  a bayonet  each  to  bring  them  down.,  T 
were  told  to  go  on  their  knees,  which  they  did  ; and  he 
Morris  if  he  was  not  going  to  stick  him  with  a knife.  Mi 
said,  ‘No;  he  had  never  intended  to  do  so.’  The  ca 
asked  French  if  he  did  not  say  so;  to  which  French  repli 
‘ He  did.'  The  captain  then  took  a chair  in  one  band, 
cutlass  in  the  other.  He  beat  me  on  the  head  with  a cli 
until  he  broke  it.  He  then  went  to  Gair,  and  hit  him 
He  then  ordered  French  to  put  me,  Gair,  and  Nelson;  on 
table.  He  directed  French  to  load  the  pistols.  French |o6 
one,  and  shot  Nelson  in  the  face.  I was  bleeding  so  much, 


Spence  told  me  to  go  off  the  table.  The  captain  asked  Frei^l 


liJi 


if  Nelson  was  dead  ? French  replied  he  w'as  not.  He  tlwalL  ■ 
told  him  to  carry  Nelson  on  deck,  and  ordered  us  all  on  deck,lii 
where  we  began  to  pump  the  ship,  when  he  sent  for  us’  toil' 
the  cabin  again,  and  he  began  at  Morris  once  more,  ordering 
the  boy  Glover,  to  get  his  pi.stol,  which  was  done.  French 
sung  out  that  the  pistol  was  double-loaded.  The  captain  saH 
he  did  not  care  ; that  he’d  blow  bis  (Morris’s)  brains  out.  He 
pointed  the  pistol  at  his  head  ; it  missed  fire.  He  told  Gloye? 
to  prime  the  pistol  again.  It  was  primed,  and  given  to  tie 
captain,  who  pointed  it  at  Morris.  The  captain’s  hand  fell  a 
little,  and  the  pistol  went  off' through  Morris’s  leg.  The  can- 
dle went  out,  and  all  hands  ran  upon  deck.  I stowed  myself 
under  the  long-boat.”  | ^ 

Andrew  Ncwon,  a Norwegian  ,was  examined  : “ After  the ' 
pilot  came  on  board,  we  carried  away  our  fore-topsails.  I 
don’t  recollect  the  day  of  the  month,  but  it  was  blov/ing  h«d 
that  day.  Other  ships  carried  close  reefed  rnain-topsails; 
topsails,  and  fore-topsails.  I was  told  by  French  to  go  in  the 
cabin,  when  the  captain  asked  me  what  I had  to  say  fvr 
myself.  He  held  a cutlass  hard  again.st  my  breast,  and.s®!, 

‘ if  you  do  not  tell  the  truth,  the  way  you  are  going  to  dok, 

I will  have  you  on  the  point  of  this  cutlass  before  morning.’ 

‘ I told  him  I had  been  laid  up  sick  for  three  months 
half  / but  he  said,  ‘ That  does  not  matter,.!  will  have  ydik 
life  before  morning.’  We  came  into  the  Downs  and 
crew  on  board  from  Deal,  when  he  (the  captain)  orderc5rii^i| 
to  the  cabin  again,  and  told  me  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  " 
done.” — Mr.  Broderip:  “ What  had  he  dons?”  “ He  fir 
into  me  on  Friday  night  after  the  pilot  came  on  board, 
was  when  he  said  he’d  have  me  at  the  point  of  "the  cutlais. 
He  stabbed  me  that  same  night,  and  fired  into  'me.” — Mr. 
Broderip  : “ Relate  all  that  occurred  to  you  that  night”  “I 
was  called  down  with  Tom  L'ee  and  Morris,  the  Frenchman. 
The  captain  had  a loaded  pistol,  and  told  Morris  to  go  on  his 
knees.  He  fired  once  at  him,  and  the  pistol  missed. fire.  The 
second  time  he  fired,  the  pistol  went  off  through  Morri.s’s  leg 
and  thigh.  Some  of  the  crew  went  on  deck  at  the  same  time. 

I was  kept  in  the  cabin  and  the  door  locked.  I was  shot  both 
before  and  after  Morris  was  shot.  Before  he  went  on  deck, 
the  captain  ordered  French  to  fire  into  me,  saying  if  bo  did 
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0 it,  he  would  blow  bis  braiua  out  and  mine.  It  was 
!n  my  face  twice,  and  I rather  think,  Captain  Johnstone 
the  second  time.  The  pistol  was  within  four  or  five  feet 

The  powder  came  full  iii  my  face,  and  I was  burnt.” 
. Broderip  : “ You  say  you  were  stabbed  1”  “Yes.” — 
! it  before  or  after  Morris  was  stabbed?”  “It  was  the 
night.” — “ How  did  the  master,  Captain  Johnstone, 
u call  him,  stab  .you  ?”  “ I was  called  to  the  cabin, 
e began  cutting  away  at  me  ; he  cut  me  on  the  head, 

0 arm,  and  in  the  groin.  I was  wounded  by  the  blows. 
; the  witness  exhibited  a large  patch  of  plaster  on  hia 

iry  James  StophansoHj  a lad  about  14  years  old,  notex- 
:d  before,  and  eon  to  Mrs.  Thompson,  a passenger  on 
the  Tory,  was  then  called,  and  said:—**!  remember 
the  Tory  was  off  Fayai,  but  cannot  tell  the  date.  I 
ashore  there  with  the  c^tain,  before  anything  had 
ned  to  Reason  or  Mara.  The  captain  told  me  he’d  kill 
3 crew  when  he  got  aboard.”— Mr.  Broderip:  “Did you 

1 ly  thing  before  that?”  *’*  No,  sir.” — “ When  did  he  say 
uld  kill  them  ail  ?”  **  When  we  were  going  up-stairs  to 
Ingiish  Consul.  He  did  not  say  why.  I said  ‘Don’t, 

1 returned  with  him  to  the  ship  in  about  a quarter  of 
ar  afterwards.  He  said  nothing  whilst  in  the  boat,  but 
t David  Johnson.” — “What  with?”  “A  cutlass.” — 
ere  did  he  cut  him?”  “On  the  buck,  and  about  the 


ng 

amish  Consul’s  daughter.  ‘When  going  on.  board,  he 
Here  I come,  like  seven  bells  half  struck.'  I could 
y if  ha  was  steady,  or  had  been  drinking.  The  Harbour- 
l'  left  the  ship  about  a quarter  ct  an  hour  after  the 
I a had  got  aboard.  The  captain,  in  a few  minutes  sifter 
birbour-master  left,  asked  for  his  pistols  and  sword, 
wore  brought  to  him  by  James  Glover,  and  ho  then 
Mars  witii  the  edge  of  the  sword  once.  When  I saw 
nt  down  below.  M.ars  was  st  an -ding  by  the  gangway 
j timo.  He  had  not  said  or  done  any  tiling,  but  liad  a 
I im  assisting  the  tidngs  on  board  from  the  boat.” — Mr. 
■trip  : “ Wan  there  .ary  thiug  like  i hreatoning  language 
'o  e from  the  crew  ?”  *‘  No,  sir,  I never  heard  any.” — 
roderip:  “ Neither  on  the  part  of  or  any  one 

“No,  sir.”— Mr.  Hayward  : “ When  did  you  next  see 
’’  **  Next  morning,  all  over  blood.  Three  days  after- 
I was  at  the  funeral  of  Reason  and  Mars.” — “Had 
1 and  Mars  been  in  good  health  before?”  “ Yes,  sir.” 
'.aiider  Sinclair,  the  carpenter,  was  then  called  ami  ox- 
i- — “ The  ship  was  quiet,  and  as  usual,  until  v/e  arrived 
Island  of  Ascension,  somewhat  about  the  23rd  of  Sep- 
Yfe  were  short  of  water  and  provisions  there.  Seve- 
the  crew  were  dissatisfied,  and  grumbled.  There  had 
% 3 disturbance  that  I am  aware  of,  up  to  that  time.  I 
i tell  the  date  when  we  spoke  to  the  French  barque,  but 
i about  four  or  five  days  after  passing  the  parallel  of  As- 
y i.  Rambert  jumped  overboard  the  tliird  day  after  we 
k<  to  the  French  barque.  We  got  water  from  her,  some 
fjons,  and  a cask  of  wine.  The  captain  found  fVuilt  with 
te  for  the  boat  being  damaged.  The  mate  said,  ‘ if  he 
t a wife  and  family  hcM  jump  overboard.’  1 did  not 
m then  make  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  captain. 

I Yelverton,  that  night,  tell  the  captain  that  he  heard 
say,  ‘ if  the  captain  would  not  make  tlie  Island  of  A s- 
on  the  following  morning,  he  would  be  no  more  Captain 
one.  Yelverton  told  tliis  to  the  captain  after  we  spoke 
French  barqne.  Tlic  captain  called  the  first  mate,  in 
ce  to  Yelverton’s  information,  and  told  him  he  had  heard 
entions  anionst  the  crow  against  him.  Rambert  said, 
not  know  of  any.’  The  cajitain  then  ordered  Rambert, 
nyself,  and  the  three  boys,  to  take  arms,  which  we  did. 
about  nine  o’clock  at  nighu  One  watch  was  asleep  be- 
msisting  of  about  eight  men  and  a boy.  The  other 
was  on  ^ deck,  doing  duty,  and  all  orderly,  as  far  as  I 
up  to  this  time,  1 hoard  no  more  of  any  mutiny,  more 
'hat  Yelverton  said.  The  captain  told  us  they  had 
led  their  knives  to  take  his  life,  lie  meant  the  crew. 


I had  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  myself.  The  captain,  when  we 
were  armed,  ordered  us  to  follow  him  on  deck,  and  when  there, 
directed  the  watch  to  be  called  from  below.  Reason,  Cone  and 
Lee,  were  amongst  them.  All  hands  were  then  on  deck.  ’The 
captain  first  charged  Reason  and  Cone,  and  Lee  next.  He 
charged  them  with  having  sharpened  their  knives  to  take  his 
life.  They  denied  having  done  so.  He  called  all  the  crew, 
then,  and  asked  if  he  had  behaved  unkindly  to  them.  They 
said,  ‘No,  he  had  not.’  They  all  denied,  as  far  as  I know, 
having  had  any  intention  of  doing  him  injury.  He  then  cut 
Reason,  Cone,  and  Lee,  with  a cutlass.” — Mr.  Broderip:  “ Did 
you  see  any  of  them  doing  any  thing  at  that  time?”  “I  did  not, 
si’**” — “Did  they  stand  stiU?”  “No,  they  ran  about  the  deck, 
to  try  and  avoid  him;  but  he  followed  them  about,  cutting  at 
them.  By  the  captain’s  orders  I put  Reason,  Cone,  and  Lee, 
in  double  irons.  They  were  aU  bleeding.  Nothing  was  done 
to  their  wounds.  He  told  me  to  put  Rambert  in  irons.  The 
mate  was  bleeding  from  a wound  behind  the  left  ear,  which  he 
got  from  the  captain,  whilst  I put  him  in  irons.” — Mr.  Bro- 
derip:  “ With  what  was  the  wound  inflicted?”  “ I believe,  by 
a stroke  of  the  pistol.  I soon  after  took  him  out  of  irons,  by 
the  captain’s  orders,  and  shifted  him  to  the  main-hatchway, 
where  I again  put  him  in  irons.  After  which,  the  captain  came 
to  me  in  the  poop,  French  was  with  me.  French  told  the  cap- 
tain that  tlie  crew  had  l)eeii  stationed  round  the  corn  pan  ioo 
with  bolts  and  bars,  with  some  intentions  upon  the  captain,  a-^ 
he  came  up,  and  that  the  mate  seized  him  (French)  by  the  col- 
lar, saying,  ‘D — n 3’’ou,  come  along,’  The  captain  then  ordered 
me  to  set  the  mate  at  liberty,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  been 
armed  to  take  his  life.  I did  not  hear  him  answer.  I must 
have  heard,  unless  it  were  given  in  a,  very  low  tone.  He  struck 
with  the  sword  at  the  mate,  who  escaped  by  running,  whilst  tln^ 
captain  pursued  him  witli  a drawn  sword.  Rambert  got  abaft 
the  main  rigging.  This  was  about  day-break.  The  matr 
jumped  overboard  The  master  was  not  far  behind,  with  a 
drawn  sword.  Tlie  mate  was  bleeding.  I was  on  the  poop  at 
the  opposite  side,  about  twenty'-four  feet  from  hhn.  He  did 
not  give  three  huzzas,  as  entered  in  the  log-book.  The  helm 
was  put  down,  and  the  captain  consulted  the  crew  as  tluiv  were 
all  aft,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  any  use  to  try  and  get  the 
boat  out,  and  they’’  agreed  that,  a.s  there  was  sucli  a crowd  of 
canvass  on  the  ship,  it  would  l>e  of  no  use.  I heard  CnS’tir 
say  the  mate  was  the  cause  of  the  whole  disturbance,  as  lir 
Avanted  them  to  take  the  ship  from  the  captain,  .and  carry  he? 
to  America.  I am  quite  sure  he  said  to  America.” 

William  Beresford  wag  then  examined  us  ro  tJie  etav)  (?.f 
klars  when  he  had  to  attend  and  feed  him,  off  Fayai,  for 
three  or  four  days  before  his  death:  “ He  Avas  then  on  the 
main  batch.  He  Avas  in  irons,  hands  and  feet,  and  also  had 
a large  shackle  round  hie  neck.” — “ What  state  was  he  in?” 
**  He  Avas  covered  all  over  Avith  blood,’’ — “ Could  you  see 
what  from?”  *' lie  had  several  cuts  about  his  head,  a»sd 
his  upper  lip  was  nearly  cut.  off.  It  hung  over  hi*  month.  I 
had  to  lift  it  up  to  put  the  bread  in.” — “What  sort  ot  broad?” 
**  It  was  liard  bread.  1 had  to  soak  it  in  cofreo  or  in  tea,  (o 
give  it  to  him.  I .shav  him  hauled  out  of  the  cabin  -vith  Hie 
rope.  He  was  not  then  quite  dead.” — IMr.  Broderip:  “In 
'.’•hat  state  Avas  he?”  “ Very  near  dead.  .lie  died  in  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour  after.  When  lie  was  hauled  out  of  the 
cabin  there  was  a rope  put  round  his  waist,  bu  t I do  t know 
whether  they  squeezed  him  or  not.”  He  cIko  f tub-d  “ that 
the  captain  called  him  to  the  cabin  on  arrivijig  in  the  Chanuc] 
(but  before  the  pilot  came  on  board)  and  gave  him  tAVo  cuts 
on  the  head  and  one  on  the  wrist.  He  asked  me  Avliy  X hod 
given  up  my  arms  when  1 was  walking  sentry.  He  told 
Spence  to  go  out  of  the  cabin,  os  he  did  iiot  want  any  one  to 

Avitness  the  son  of  a 's  death.  He  then  made  me  kiss 

the  sole  of  his  foot.” 

Peter  Curtis  stated  “ That  after  the  pilot  ca,iue  ou  board,  the 
captain  cut  him  that  night  in  several  places  about  tlie  heiu’ 
and  body.  It  was  in  the  cabin,  and  almost  all  hands  were  i 
the  cabin  at  the  same  time  on  their  knees.  French,  Ju  r,* 
and  Dunn  brought  mo  down.  J.  Avas  stowed  away  thu  h o 
part  of  the  night,  whilst  they  were  looking  for  me  wita  ' * - 
thorns.  J.  Avent  under  thelong-hnabbccarso  th.ec.i.])tnin  K.n* 
he  would  have  > * my  life.” 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


Franklin  Neckar  called:  I was  called  to  the  cabin  on  the 

7th  of  November,  and  the  captain  ordered  me  on  my  knees, 
tellingf  me  to  stop  there  a few  minutes.  He  called  French, 
and  told  him  to  fire  as  long  as  the  powder  lasted.  He  fired 
at  Burton  and  at  me  also,  in  the  face.  French  stood  right 
alongside  me,  and  the  captain  stood  before  me  with  the  cut- 
lass over  my  head.  When  next  I was  called  to  the  cabin, 
the  captain  cried  out,  ‘Mutiny!  to  arms!’  There  was  no 
mutiny.  The  lights  were  blown  out,  and  French  caught  me  by 
the  collar,  saying,  ‘ Here  you  are,  you  son  of  a and  struck 


me  on  the  head  with  a pistol,  of  which  I have  the  scar  now. 
The  captain  was  present,  and  sung  out,  ‘ He’s  my  prisoner,  put , 
him  in  irons.’  ” i 

James  Blackden,  a German,  said,  “ The  day  after  the  pilot  left  ‘ 
us  we  were  ordered  to  the  cabin,  and  the  captain  told  us  to  go 
on  our  knees.  He  struck  me  with  the  flat  of  the  cutlass  over 
the  shoulders  twice,  and  said,  ‘ You  have  all  to  die  to-night,  i 
I’ll  have  your  lives.’  ” j 

John  Ailendson,  a Swede,  hitherto  called  Alison,  in  the  i 
depositions,  said,  “ The  captain  cut  me  in  the  ear  and  head  ! 
with  a sword  after  our  arrival  in  the  Channel.  I was  on  deck  I 
at  the  time,  helping  to  put  the  ship  about.  I believe  it  was 
before  the  pilot  came  aboard.” 

Barry  Yelvertonwas  recalled,  and  examined  as  to  the  papers 
signed  by  the  crew,  and  the  accounts  in  the  log-book  relative 
to  the  death  of  Mars  and  Reason. — Mr.  Broderip  : “How 
turns  you  to  sign  accounts  so  different  from  your  present 
statements?”  “I  refused  at  first,  but  the  captain  said, ‘if  we  did 
not  he  would  cut  our  hearts  out,  and  make  us  sign  them  with 
our  heart’s  blood.’  Julian,  the  Italian,  the  cook,  William 
Dunn,  and  I think  Spence,  were  there  when  the  expression 
was  used.  This. was  said  after  the  death  of  Mars,  and  re- 
peated several  times.  In  consequence  of  that  I signed  the 
documents.” 

John  Cordoviallo  was  then  called,  and  said  : “ I signed 
some  papers  by  force,  but  I do  not  know  what  they  were,  nor 
can  I exactly  say  whether  before  or  after  Mars’s  death.  The 
captain  or  Spence  said,  ‘You  must  sign  it,  or  else  I’ll  kill 
you.’  It  was  in  consequence  of  that  I signed  it.” 

William  Dunn,  the  cook,  said : “ I signed  my  name  to  some 
papers  relative  to  the  death  of  Mars  and  Reason.  I signed 
three  or  four  times.  They  were  read  over  to  me  by  Spence 
in  the  presence  of  the  captain,  whilst  I was  in  the  cabin. 
We  were  required  to  sign  the  paper.  French  and  some  of  the 
crew  would  not  sign  them  with  a pen,  and  the  captain  said 
‘ he’d  cut  their  heart’s  out  and  make  them  sign  them  with  their 
heart’s  blood.’  I only  heard  him  say  it  once.  ’Twas  in  con- 
sequence of  that  I signed  the  papers.  I signed  three  or  four 
papers  at  one  time.” 

Mr.  John  Lavies,  surgeon  of  theWestminster  Houseof  Cor- 
rection, saw  several  of  the  crew  of  the  Tory  on  the  night 
of  their  arrival,  and  produced  a memorandum  made  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  “ He  saw  Nelson,  Gair,  and  Burton,  on  the 
night  they  were  committed  to  prison,  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  of  November.”— “ State  their  condition.”  Witness  : 
“They  were  scarcely  human  in  appearance.  They  were 
dirty,  their  hair  much  dishevelled,  and  their  wounds  had  not 
been  dressed  or  washed,  apparently,  for  some  days.  I at- 
tended the  captain  when  he  came  to  the  prison,  and  found 
an  apparently  punctured  wound  on  the  back  part  of  his  right 
leg.  It  was  healing,  but  inflammation  had  set  in,  which 
has  since  become  extensive,  suppuration  affecting  the  whole 
leg  mid  thigh.  He  has  been  very  ill.  I suspect  there  was  bad 
habit  of  body,  and  there  was,  besides,  much  depression. 
There  was  no  sign  of  delirium  tremens,  nor  any  symptoms 
to  show  that  he  had  recently  been  addicted  to  drinking. 

Mr.  William  Clapp,  another  surgeon,  was  then  examined  : 
He  stated  “ That  he  was  second  surgeon  of  the  Dreadnought, 
and  a inan  named  Joseph  Morris,  was  placed  under  his 
care  on  the  12th  of  last  November.  He  had  a wound  on  the 
outside  of  the  right  thigh,  on  the  lower  part “ Mr.  Bro- 
derip; ^ ‘ A gun  shot  wound  ?”  “Apparently..  Tt  was  four 
inches  m length,  and  about  one  in  depth.” 

The  depositions  were  then  fully  read  over  When  it  came 
to  Binclair’s  turn,  Mr,  Broderip  asked  him  “ Whether  he  was 


sure  he  heard  Curtis  tell  the  captain  that  Rambert  intended* 
to  take  the  vessel  to  America  ?”  Witness  ; “ I am  almost' 
certain  I did.” — Mr.  Broderip  : “Recollect  yourself,  and  think 
whether  it  was  Curtis,  or  the  captain,  who  made  the  obser. 
vations  about  America  ?”  Witness  : “ To  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection, it  was  Curtis.”— Mr  Broderip  : “ Are  you  certain  2’*'* 
Witness  : “ Yes,  I do  recollect  the  words.”  . 

Mr.  Broderip,  then,  solemnly  addressing  the  prisoner, 
amidst  the  most  perfect  stillness,  asked,  “ If  he  had  any  thine  i 
to  say  I”  ii;  n 

The  prisoner,  under  the  direction  of  his  solicitor,  was  si-  i 
lent.  n 

Mr.  Broderip  : “ Prisoner,  at  the  bar,  it  is  now  my  duty  to  i 
send  you  to  take  your  trial  at  the  next  Session  of  the  Central! 
Criminal  Court,  for  the  Wilful  Murder  of  Thomas  Reason 
also  for  the  Wilful  Murder  of  William  Mars,  and  also  fori 
the  Wilful  Murder  of  William  Rambert.  I have,  moreover, H 
to  commit  you  to  take  your  trial  on  the  charge  of  feloni-i 
ously  wounding  Stephen  Cone,  Thomas  Lee,  David  Johnson,^ 
Thoma  Gair,  Joseph  Ronilleau  (Morris),  William  Burton,! 
Robert  Thompson,  Andrew  Nelson,  William  Beresford,  andu 
Peter  Curtis.”  n 

The  prisoner  was  removed  from  the  bar  in  a very  feeblei 
condition. 


THE  TRIAL. 


[Having  already  laid  before  our  readers,  a detail  of  all  thej 
evidence  adduced  against  Captain  Johnstone,  we  abstain  from 
giving  a report  of  the  first  day’s  proceedings,  as  it  would  be  a 
mere  repetition  of  what  have  already  been  stated.] 

Friday,  February  6.  j 

The  judges  took  their  seats  on  the  bench  shortly  after  ten 
o’clock,  and  the  prisoner  was  immediately  placed  at  the  bar.f  ’ 
The  Attorney-General,  with  Mr.  Bodkin  and  Mr.  Clark|jj 
appeared  for  the  Crown,  and  Mr.  Jervis  and  Mr.  Huddle- 
stone,  for  the  prisoner.  ^ 

Mr.  J ervis  then  rose  to  address  the  jury,  and  he  commenced*  ’ 
by  observing,  that  the  interval  which  had  been  afforded  tot  S 
him,  by  the  kindness  of  the  court  and  jury,  to  prepare  tM 
defence,  had  not  at  all  tended  to  dimmish  the  anxiety  with,' 
which  he  now  rose  to  address  them  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner]  ^ 
at  the  bar.  That  anxiety  was  not  occasioned  by  any  fear  thatr 
the  jury  would  be,  in  any  way,  prejudiced  by  what  they  had 
heard  out  of  court — and  he  would  take  that  opportunity  of  j 
thanking  the  Attorney- General  for  the  very  fair  and  impartial| 
manner  in  which  he  had  laid  the  case  before  the  jury— but 
from  the  difficulty  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  very  extra- 
ordinary character  of  the  occurrence  which  they  were  inquir- 
ing into.  He  had  no  anxiety  which  arose  from  a belief  of  the 
prisoner’s  guilt,  for  he  assured  the  jury  that,  in  his  own 
opinion,  whatever  might  be  the  character  of  the  act  com-, 
mitted  by  the  prisoner,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the] 
jury,  under  the  circumstances  that  had  been  detailed  by  thei 
witnesses,  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  offence  imputed  to 
him  by  the  present  indictment,  namely,  wilful  murder,  and  ini 
the  terms  of  the  law,  of  his  malice  aforethought,  and  he^^ 
trusted  he  should  be  able  to  satisfy  them  that  at  the  time  the 
prisoner  committed  the  act  imputed  to  him,  he  was  not  in  suchi 
a state  of  mind  or  consciousness  as  would  render  him  crimi- 
nally responsible  for  his  actions.  He  would  pass  over  the! 
discrepancies  that  appeared  in  the  testimony  of  the  different,! 
witnesses,  because  he  agreed  with  the  Attorney- General,! 
that  under  the  exciting  circumstances  in  which  they  were; 
placed,  it  was  impossible  to  expect  that  they  should  remem'| 
her  everything  that  occurred,  and  the  fairest  way  would 
be  to  take  a general  view  of  the  effect  of  their  testimony^ 
The  learned  counsel  then  said,  that  the  main  point  upoP 
wliich  he  rested  the  defence  of  the  prisoner  was,  that 
mind  had  become  in  such  a state,  that  when  he  killed  thes 
deceased,  he  was  not  criminally  responsible,  and  that  it  w'ould^ 
be  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  acquit  him  upon  that  ground.  Hf* 
wished  them  to  understand  that  he  did  not  mean  to  contend' 
that  the  prisoner  was  in  point  of  fact  a madman,  without  any] 
lucid  intervals,  but  that  what  had  occurred  on  board  th(; 
vessel  had  the  effect  of  renderingbim  subject  to  paroxysmso*' 
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iiiess,  and  that  in  one  of  those  paroxysms  he  destroyed 
gj  eceased.  The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  clearly  proved 
hrisoner’s  conduct  to  have  been  most  extravagant  and 
iEj  ordinary ; he  appeared  to  have  attacked  the  crew  with- 
i jny  provocation,  cutting  them  most  cruelly,  and  acting 
ijether  in  a manner  totally  unaccountable.  The  witnesses 
tijienied  that  any  mutinous  spirit  existed  on  board  the 
ji‘l;  but  whether  there  was  an  actual  mutiny  or  not,  he 
li^itted  that  it  was  abundantly  clear  the  crew  were  per- 
il' well  satisfied  that  their  conduct  had  been  such  as  to 
ct  them  to  punishment,  for  otherwise,  when  the  captain 
ehaved  to  them  in  such  a violent  and  cruel  manner,  they 
I surely  have  complained  to  the  captain  of  the  other 
sh  vessel  when  he  came  on  board,  or  at  all  events  when 
fot  to  Fayal,  they  would  have  made  their  complaint; 
though  Reason,  the  deceased.  Cone,  and  Lee,  the  three 
vho  had  so  shortly  before  been  treated  in  such  a cruel 
er,  were  the  very  parties  who  rowed  the  captain  ashore,  ’ 
not  appear  that  they  made  a single  word  of  complaint ; | 
(Jjiiis  he  submitted  could  only  arise  from  a fear,  that  ii  j 
y were  instituted,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  j 
ament  upon  them  for  their  own  conduct.  It  was  ad-  ^ 
I,  that  up  to  a certain  period,  the  conduct  of  the  pri-  | 
had  been  particularly  kind  to  his  crew,  and  there  could 
ive  been  a greater  proof  of  his  kind  feeling  than  the 


Consul  or  the  harbour-master  upon  the  subject  of  the  conduct 
of  his  crew,  and  that  by  this  means  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
what  occurred  so  soon  after  their  departure  from  that  port. 
The  string  had  been  touched  that  effected  his  mind,  and, 
according  to  the  testimony  of'the  boy  w'ho  had  been  called, 
he  at  that  place,  without  receiving  any  provocation,  declared 
that  when  he  got  on  board,  he  “ would  kill  them  all.”  The 
sight  of  the  crew,  who  he  believed  were  the  persons  whom  he 
had  such  good  reason  to  dread,  again  drove  him  to  frenzy, 
and  unchecked  by  reason,  and  uncontrolled  by  judgment, 
there  was  no  doubt,  that  in  a paroxysm  of  madness,  he  com- 
mitted the  act  for  which  he  was  now  called  upon  to  answer. 
He  requested  the  jury  to  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  unfortunate  "man  met  his  death.  If  the  prisoner 
really  desired  to  gratify  any  vindictive  feeling,  would  he 
have  sent  for  the  man  into  his  cabin,  and  destroyed  him  in 
the  presence  of  the  crew?  He  first  sent  for  him  at  7 o’clock,  and 
then,  without  any  provocation,  he  attacked  him,  and  cut  him 
in  a most  brutal  manner.  At  twelve  o’clock  the  same  night, 
he  again  sent  for  him,  and  immediately,  and  without  a word 
being  said,  again  attacked  him,  and  while  several  persons  were 
standing  by,  stabbed  him  to  death.  Were  not  these  the  acts 
of  a madman — of  a person  bereft  of  all  reason  and  judgment ; 
hut  if  any  proof  of  insanity  were  wanting,  he  considered  it 
amply  supplied  by  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  afterwards,  in 


lat,  out  of  his  own.  small  allowance  of  water,  he  gave  a falling  on  his  knees  before  the  dead  body,  imploring  the  de- 


n to  one  of  the  crew  who  was  sick,  and  this  kindness 
lied  until  his  reasoning  powers  ivere  destroyed  by  the 
to  which  he  should  afterwards  allude.  The  learned 
1 then  proceeded  to  read  extracts  from  different  works 
he  subject  of  crime  and  insanity,  contending  that  they 
ut  the  conviction  he  had  expressed,  that  the  prisoner 
)t  legally  accountable  for  his  actions.  He  should  rely 
he  circumstances  of  the  case  deposed  to  by  the  witnesses 
: prosecution  in  support  of  that  defence.  What  was  the 
nof  the  prisoner  ? He  was  the  captain  of  a vessel  con- 
a valuable  cargo,  said  to  be  worth  £80,000,  with  an 
s-ilwii  crew,  whom  he  had  very  good,  reason  to  believe 
i a mutinous  state.  He  knew  that  there  was  a scarcity 
isions  and  water,  and  he  might  very  naturally  suppose 
is  would  increase  the  discontent  of  his  crew,  and  while 
were  in  this  state  he  was  led  to  believe  that  the  crew 
d to  destroy  his  life,  and  to  seize  the  vessel  and  her 


ceased  to  speak  to  him,  saying  that  if  he  would  only  say  two 
words,  he,  his  murderer,  would  forgive  him,  and  after  this, 
revelling  and  laughing  by  the  side  of  the  dead  body,  which  he 
(Mr.  Jervis)  considered  could  be  looked  upon  in  no  other  light 
than  the  last  frantic  act  of  a raving  maniac.  It  might  be  said, 
in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  prisoner's  mind,  that  his 
conduct  ill  making  the  entry  in  the  log-book,  that  the  deceased 
died  in  a fit,  and  compelling  the  crew  to  sign  it,  was  a proof 
that  he  was  perfectly  well  aware  what  position  he  had  placed 
himself  in  ; but  he  should  contend  that  it  was  merely  the  cun- 
ning of  insanity,  which  it  was  well  known  in  several  cases  had 
been  established  in  a most  extraordinary  maimer.  In  a cele- 
brated case,  cited  by  Lord  Erskiue,  ageiitlemam  who  had  been 
confined  as  alunatio,  preferred  indictments  against  the  parties 
who  were  concerned  in  his  incarceration,  and  he  underwent  a 
strict  and  protracted  cross-examination,  witiiout  evincing 
any  symptoms  of  insanity,  until  he  ivas  asked  whether  he  was 
le  cargo.  The  jury  were  aware  of  the  ropresenta- ' not  the  Almighty  ? This  was  the  chord  that  vibrated  upon  his 
hat  were  made  to  the  prisoner — he  was  told  that  the  j whole  system,  and  the  state  of  his  mind  became  immediately 
ad  sharpened  their  knives — that  they  had  armed  them-  apparent  by  his  answer  ; but,  to  show  the  cunning  of  insanil}', 

the  same  party  afterwards  preferred  other  indictments,  and 
being  fully  aware  ofthe  effect  of  his  former  answers,  when  the 
same  question  was  put  to  him  on  the  second  occasion,  he  re- 
fused to  give  any  reply.  The  learned  council,  then  referred 
to  the  other  circumstances  that  hadbeeii  deposed  to,  contend- 
ing that  all  went  to  show  that  at  the  time  the  prisoner  coin- 
niitted  t)'e  act  with  whicli  he  was  charged,  he  was  uncon- 
scious of  the  effect  of  it,  and  was  not,  therefore,  criminally 
responsible.  He  said  he  should  wish  the  jury  to  understand 
that  the  ground  upon  which  he  asked  for  the  acquittal  of  the 
prisoner  was,  that  he  was  in  a state  of  temporary  insanity  when 
iUi  kind  and  mild  well-conducted  man,  He  was  at  once  ne  destroyed  the  deceased.  He  did  not  mean  to  deny  that 
Sd  to  a state  of  wildness  and  intemperance,  and  appa-  afterwards  his  mind  recovered,  and  that  at  the  present  time, 

he  might  be  perfectly  sane,  hut  the  exciting  cause  had  passed 
away,  and  this  was  the  manner  in  which  that  would  be  ac- 
counted for.  The  learned  counsel  concluded  a very  eloquent 
and  able  address,  by  imploring  the  jury,  if  they  had  any 
doubt,  to  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy,  which  was  the  greatest 
attribute  of  British  justice. 

The  name  of  one  witness  was  called,  who,  it  was  supposed, 
was  to  speak  to  the  character  of  the  accused,  but  he  did  not 
answer. 

The  Attorney  General  said  he  should  wave  his  right 
of  reply  on  behalf  of  ihe  Crown. 

Mr,  Justice  Williams  then  proceeded  to  sum  up.  He  ob- 
served that  the  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner  had  rested 
his  defence  entirely  upon  the  ground  that  at  the  time  he  com- 
mitted the  act  he  was  notin  such  a state  of  mind  as  to  render 
him  accountable  for  his  actions,  and  this  was  the  question, 


s 
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.'«jand  also  that  there  was  a determination  if  he  did  not 
cho  island  of  Ascension  the  next  morning,  which  he 
at  the  time  have  known  to  be  impossible,  that  he  would 
jer  be  captain  of  the  vessel.  The  jury  would  also  re- 
:r  that  French  had  told  him  a story  about  Dunn,  and 
le  imagined  that  he  was  his  friend,  another  of  the  crew 

0 him  and  told  him  that  French  had  sharpened  bis  knife 
lim,  and  this  would  naturally  lead  him  to  imagine  that 
ole  of  the  crew  were  leagued  against  him,  and  that 
ere  none  of  them  upon  whom  he  could  place  any  con- 

What  was  the  immediate  effect  of  this?  Why,  from 

1 kind  and  mild  well-conducted  man,  he  was  at  once 
d to  a state  of  wildness  and  intemperance,  and  appa- 
to  be  regardless  of  his  actions.  He  became  furious  and 

The  three  men  whom  he  supposed  to  be  concerned 
nutiny  he  put  in  irons,  and  while  in  that  condition, 
ng  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  he  cut  at 
times ; and  afterwards,  with  a drawn  cutlass  in  his 
le  pursued  the  chief  mate,  Rambert,  wounded  him, 
jntually  drove  him  into  the  sea;  and  his  whole  conduct 
time,  he  should  submit,  was  such  as  to  show  that  he 
m clearly  not  accountable  for  his  actions.  It  might  be 
it  after  this,  which  occurred  in  the  month  of  September, 
loner  conducted  himself  perfectly  quiet  and  calm  for  a 
and  until  the  vessel  had  sailed  from  Fayal ; but  he 
contend  that  the  blow  upon  the  mind  ofthe  prisoner  had 
ruck,  his  reason  was  affected,  and,  the  moment  the  chord 
.in  struck,  a paroxysm  of  madness  was  the  consequence. 
|al  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  bad  conversed  with  the 
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therefore,  which  the  jury  had  to  decide.  After  going 
through  the  evidence  minutely,  his  lordship  said* in  con- 
clusion, that  the  mere  fact  of  a crime  being  committed, 
under  most  atrocious  and  revolting  circumstances,  ought  not 
to*be  taken  as  a proof  of  the  insanity  of  the  person  who  com- 
mitted it,  but  those  circumstances  were  merely  aii  ingredient 
in* the  case  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury.  It  was  for 
them  to  weigh  all  the  facts  carefully  and  attentively,  and 
after  having  done  so,  if  they  felt  a doubt  whether  the  ac- 
cused at  the  time  he  committed  the  act  really  was  in 
such  a state  of  mind  as  not  to  be  aware  what  he  was 
about,  they  should  acquit  him  on  that  ground  ; but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  they  thought  that  notvy.thstanding  all  the  cir- 
cumstances he  should  be  considered  as  responsible  for  his 
actions,  it  would  then  equally  be  their  duty  to  find  him 
guilty. 

The  jury  retired  at  one  o'clock,  and  at  twenty-five  minutes 
after  two  they  returned  into  court. 

Ml*.  Straight,  the  deputy  elerk  of  arraigns  then  inquired 
whether  they  had  agreed  upon  their  verdict?” 

The  Foreman  replied : We  find  the  prisoner  guilty,  but 

that  he  was  not  at  the  time  in  a sound  state  of  mind.” 

Mr.  Justice  Williams:  “Am  I to  understand  that  you 
think  be  was  not  in  a sane  state  of  mind  when  he  committed 
the  act?  If  so,  that  would  be  a verdict  of  not  guilty  on  the 
ground  of  insanity.  la  that  what  you  mean  to  say,  gentle- 
men ?” 

The  jury  returned  no  answer,  and  did  not  appear  to  im- 
derstaiid  what  was  said  by  the  learned  Judge. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams  said,  if  they  had  not  agreed  upon 
what  verdict  they  should  deliver,  they  had  better  retire. 

The  jury  wished  to  know  what  would  be  the  effect  of  find- 
ing such  a verdict  as  that  mentioned  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams  said,  “the  jury  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  consequences  of  any  verdict  they  might  deliver.” 

The  jury  then  again  deliberated  for  a short  time,  when 

Mr.  Justice  W illiams  said  “ they  had  better  retire,  and 
discuss  the  matter,”  and,  accordingly,  they  again  left  the 
Court 

They  were  absent  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  they  again 
returned,  and  gave  a verdict  of  “ Not  Guilty,  on  the  ground 
that  the  prisoner  was  in  a state  of  insanity  at  the  time  he 
committed  the  offence.” 

The  Attorney-General  then  addressed  the  Court,  and 
said  “ there  were  several  other  indictments  against  the  pri- 
soner, but  after  the  verdict  that  had  been  delivered,  he  did 
not  consider  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  with  them.” 
Mr.  Justice  Williams  said  “ he  thought  he  exercised  a 
proper  discretion  in  taking  this  course.” 

^ The  prisoner^  was  then  removed : the  usual  order  being 
given,  that  he  should  be  kept  in  safe  custody  until  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure  should  be  made  known  respecting  him. 

We  caiihot  close  this  most  important  trial,  without  passing 
a few  words  on  the  sentence.— A conclusion  has  been  come 
to.;  the  man  has  been  proved  by  the  tongues  of  more  than 
one,  who  were  eye  witnesses  of  his  revolting  cruelties,  to  have 
been  guilty  of  three  murders,  perpetrated  without  cause — 
And  yet  with  these  facts  staring  them  in  the  face,  the  twelve 
men,  whose  duty  Tis  to  hear  and  judge  impartially,  to  uphold 
virtue,  and  punish  vice  ; after  one  hour  and  a half  s discus- 
sion returned  into  court  and  delivered  their  verdict  “not 
guilty.” 

„ Full  of  truth  are  the  words  of  a contemporary,  who  says,  “ ‘ A 
little  murder,  like  a little  learning,  is  a dangerous  thing.’  The 
assassin  who  hopes  to  escape  the  gallows,  must  wade  deep  into 
blood ; for  so  ‘ things  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves  by  ill.’ 
To  kill  one  man  would  be  murder,  but  to  kill  three  is  insanity! 
Any  superaddition  of  barbarity,  also  conduces  to  safety,  as  it 
is  looked  upon  as  a corroborative  evidence  of  madness.” 
Another  ( The  Times')  observes  with  equal,  truth  “ The  trial  of 
^ptaiii  Johnstone,  of  the  Tory,  has  ended  in  his  acquittal. 
\^e  j^y  have  found,  after  an  investigation  of  two  days,  that 
the  prisoner  is,  in  fact,  guilty  of  the  homicide  of  three  human 
oemgs,  under  circumstances  of  the  most  deliberate  and  revolt- 
W C^^ty  i hilt  that  h©  is  guilty,  iu  theory,  el  the  crime  of 


murder,  because  he  was  not  at  the  time  a reasonable  and  « 
sponsible  creature.  Their  verdict  of  ‘ Not  Guilty’  is  given  o 
the  ground  of  insanity;  they  are  satisfied  that  the  murderon 
hackings,  and  hewings,  and  stabbings,  committed  by  the 
tain  on  his  helpless,  abject  crew,  and  continued  with  little  inte 
mission  for  the  space  of  several  days,  were  all  the  acts  of 
madman,  of  a being  without  reasonable  motives  or 
restraints,  ungovernable  and  uugoverned.  It  is  not  for  m i 
question  the  propriety  of  this  verdict,  nor  to  inquire  by  vrhi 
process  of  ratiocination  it  was  arrived  at.  The  law  ascribes  t 
those  awful  twelve  men,  to  whom  it  is  given  to  pronounce  tt 
fiat  of  life  or  death  the  attribute  of  infallibility.  In  criaatoi 
cases  there  is  no  appeal.  Whether  the  guilty  escape  or  tij 
innocent  he  condemned,  whether  the  iron  inflexibility  of  writtci 
law  be  used  to  crush  the  helpless  victim  of  overwheliainj 
misery,  or  the  sinuous  tortuosities  of  technical  chicanery  i 
applied  to  rescue  the  hardened  villain  from  the  fate  he  h| 
well  deserved,  in  the  face  of  plain  conviction  and  in  the  teet 
of  justice,  in  any  and  in  every  case,  the  decision  of  thoi: 
twelve  men  is  final  and  irrevocable. 

“ It  is  difficult  to  restrain  one’s  indignation,  it  is  impossib  j 
to  abstain  from  bitterness,  in  beholding  the  first  principles  i 
law  perverted  and  made  to  work  the  grossest  injustice.  It  ' 
laid  down  by  all  writers  on  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  is 
fact  a very  axiom  among  lawyers,  that  in  a charge  of  murde| 
if  the  act  be  proved,  the  malice  is  implied.  This  position  res 
upon  the  universal  law  of  human  responsibility,  upon  the  prii.^ 
ciple  that  every  man  can,  if  he  will,  control  his  own  acts,  ai 
is  therefore  accountable  for  them.  If  circumstances  can  1|1 
brought  forward  to  show  that  the  party  accused  has  notthS 
power  of  control,  and  consequently  should  not  he  held  accouiil 
able  to  his  fellow  men,  it  is  for  him  to  make  these  circiaj 
stances  appear.  But  in  the  first  place  he  must  be  held  guiltl 
if  he  has  taken  away  life.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  as  a cons|, 
quence  of  this  doctrine,  that  insanity  is  a just  ground  ft 
remitting  tlie  punishment  for  any  and  every  offence.  But^| 
must  be  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  a dangeroi 
ground.  Insanity  is  a malady  that  hardly  admits  of  definitiol 
There  is  moral  and  physical  insanity,  temporary  and  permauerl 
Then  there  is  idiotcy  and  frenzy,  mere  mental  aberration 
monomania.  Examine  a dozen  physicians,  and  each  will  gij 
a different  description  of  the  disease,  hut  all  will  agree  in  prl 
noundng  its  varieties  infinite.  Some  will  say  it  is  an  absence! 
motive  in  the  general  conduct,  a ‘ lesion  of  the  will.’  Othe 
will  call  it  a general  inability  to  appreciate  cause  and  effe(j . 
Others,  again,  will  describe  it  generally  as  an  absence  , 
reason.  All  are  right  as  far  as  they  go,  hut  none  go  far  enougi 
The  truth  is  insanity  is  not  to  be  defined,  and  is,  therefore,' 
most  dangerous  word  to  write  in  books  of  criminal  jurisprudem 
Each  man,  each  dozen  of  men,  may  give  it  a meaning  to  si 
a particular  view  of  a given  case;  and,  as  we  see  daily  j 
investigations  before  coroners,  it  may  be  used  as  a means  ( 
evading  a law  that  has  become  distasteful,  though  perha;| 
without  sufficient  reason,  to  the  general  feelings  of  the  coi  ; 
munity.  , 

“ We  speak  here  more  particularly,  though  not  exclusively,  j 
temporary  insanity.  It  is  become  almost  a fashion,  of  late  yeai 
to  presume  the  existence  of  this  disease  in  every  crimini|| 
whose  offence  is  characterised  by  extraordinary  atrocity.  TIj| 
maudlin  philanthropists  of  these  charitable  times  cannot  bi 
lieve  in  the  possibility  of  guilt  so  enormous  as  to  approWI 
what  themselves  might  call  a demoniacal  frenzy.  The  comnn| 
sion  of  a great  crime  without  apparent  motive  is  supposed  I 
be  in  itself  a proof  of  insanity.  Such  was  the  idea  that  pfl 
vailed  in  MNaughton’s  case,  and  now  in  Captain  Johnstonei 
Such  an  idea,  however,  ia,  in  our  estimation,  subversiye«of  eve^ 
principle  of  sound  humanity.  Once  admit  it,  and  you  givfii 
premium  to  enormous  crimes.  The  deeper  the  guilt>  h 
greater  the  chance  of  escape;  the  more  atrocious,  the 
hideous,  the  more  monsk*ous  the  act,  the  more  perfect  the 
punity.  Let  the  murder  but  exce^  belief,  let  it  only 
pr^edent  in  the  Newgate  calendar,  and  find  no  parallel  m tn 
annals  of  blood,  and  the  murderer  shall  he  acquitted,  thoug" 
thousand  eyes  had  witnessed  his  crime,  SJsM  it  thodsand 
attest  its  perpetration. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 


Observe  how  this  absurd,  this  dangerous  doctrine  of  irre- 
isibility,  has  been  applied  in  the  trial  before  us.  The  mas- 
of  a merchant  vessel,  with  a crew  of  some  thirty  men,  sails 
a China  for  an  English  port.  Midway  on  his  homeward 
age,  the  water  and  provisions  run  short.  The  crew  are 
ed  upon  short  allowance,  and,  of  course,  show  some  symp- 
s of  discontent.  These  are  conveyed  to  the  captain’s  ears 
neddling,  sneaking  rascals,  such  as  are  always  to  be  found 
»oard  ship,  ready  v-ith  any  act  of  meanness  to  curry  favour, 
captain  is  alarmed  (we  put  the  matter  in  the  most  favour- 
light  for  himself)  for  the  safety  of  his  valuable  cargo, 
letermiues  to  crush  the  spirit  of  mutiny  in  the  very  out- 
and  to  do  this  by  a system  of  intimidation.  In  order  to 
up  his  feelings  to  the  necessary  point  of  savage  barbarity, 
icks  the  usual  resource  and  incentive  of  crime — the  bottle, 
unfortunate  occurrence — the  meeting  with  another  vessel 
le  high  seas — supplies  him  with  an  unlimited  means  of  in- 
ation.  He  drinks  to  drown  fear,  and  drowns  at  the  same 
every  spark  of  reason,  and  qualm  of  conscience.  He 
ues  furious  in  his  cups,  and,  as  many  drunken  men  are, 
ge,  and  careless  of  consequences.  He  commits,  with  a 
ess,  indiscriminate  atrocity,  and  a barbarous  exultation, 
itecl  acts  of  cruelty  upon  his  trembling  crew.  He  perpe- 
3 murders  wholesale,  cuts  and  slashes  men  as  though  they 
senseless  stocks,  then  drinks  again  to  deaden  the  stings 
morse,  and  returns  to  the  attack.  He  arrives  at  length  in 
and,  having  had  ample  time  for  deliberation,  resolves  to 
ne  tlie  initiative,  and  charges  his  crew  with  mutiny.  The 
je  is  investigated,  but  in  tlie  course  of  it,  such  tales  are 
as  throw  tlie  guilt  upon  the  master,  instead  of  the  men, 
:he  Crown  is  compelled  to  intervene.  The  captain  is 
d at  the  bar  of  his  country  on  a charge  of  murder.  The 
s proved  against  him,  with  all  the  attendant  horrors  of  a 
» |iIooded  and  motiveless  inhumanity.  He  offers  no  defence 
even  an  attempt  is  made  to  prove  his  insanity.  On  the 
ir}',  it  is  admitted  that  up  to  the  moment  of  the  supposed 
1 ly,  he  was  quiet,  and  sufficiently  inoffensive.  His  defence 
ted  solely  on  the  unaccountableness  of  his  conduct,  on  the 
mable  idea,  that  a crime  loithout  a motive  is  no  crime  at  all. 
ury  find  him  guilty  and  insane.  They  are  told  the  ver- 
} a contradiction.  They  are  puzzled  at  first,  and  no  won- 
At  last  they  acquit  him  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
nd  this  trial  takes  place  in  1846,  in  the  heart  of  London, 
centre  of  enlightenment  and  civilisation,  before  a jury 
“to  give  a true  verdict,  according  to  the  evidence.” 
they  have  not  done  so,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  atfirm.  They 
ave  decided  according  to  their  consciences,  but  they  have 
cided  according  to  the  evidence.  The  contest  lies  between 
judgment  and  their  honour.  The  one  has  failed.  We  will 
ppose  it  to  be  the  latter. 


.ti  I 


III 


(NISHMENT  OF  SEAMEN  IN  THE  REIGN  OF 
QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

[From  the  Harleian  MSS.] 

executions  and  capitall  punishments  I finde  to  be  thus 
^ ene  Elisabeth’s  tyme,  aborde  her  own  shippes.  If  anye 
inn  killed^  another,  he  was  to  be  bownde  to  the  dead 
and  soe  tnrown  into  the  sea.  If  anye  one  drew  a wea- 
erewith  to  stryke  his  captaine,  he  was  to  loose  his  righte 
If  anye  one  drew  a weapon  within  horde  in  anye  waye 
fit  or  murder,  he  was  to  loose  his  righte  hande.  If  anye 
bred,  or  stoic  awaye  anye  goods  or  monies  from  anye  of 
)wes,  he  was  to  be  thryse  ducked  att  the  boltsprits,  and 
be  dragged  at  the  bote’s  steme,  and  sett  on  shoare  upon 
t land,  with  a lofe  of  bread  and  a can  of  beere.  If  anye 
ictysed  to  steale  awaye  anye  of  her  Majesty’s  shippes 
taine  was  to  cause  him  to  be  hanged  by  the  heels  until! 
nes  were  beaten  out  against  the  shippe’s  sides,  and  then 
itt  downe  and  lett  fall  intoe  the  sea.  If  anye  one  slept 
atche,  for  the  first  time  he  was  to  be  headed  with  a buc- 
vater;  for  the  second  time,  he  was  to  be  haled  upp  by 
Sts,  wid  to  have  two  buckets  of  water  poured  into  his 


sleeves;  for  the  third  tyme,  he  was  to  be  bounde  to  the  mayne-' 
mast  with  plates  of  iron,  and  to  have  some  gunn  chambers,  or 
a basket  of  buUetts,  tied  to  his  arms,  and  soe  to  remain  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  captaine;  for  the  fourthe  time,  he  was  to  bo 
hanged  at  the  boltsprite,  with  a can  of  beere  and  a biscott  of 
breade,  and  a sharp  knife,  and  soe  to  hange  and  chuse  whether 
he  woulde  cutt  himself  downe  and  fall  into  the  sea,  or  hang  still 
and  starve.  If  anye  one  marryner  or  soldier  stole  awaye  from 
Her  Majesty’s  service,  without  ly  cense  of  his  captaine,  he  was 
to  be  hanged.  If  anye  one  did  mutinye  about  his  allowde  pro- 
portion of  victuals,  he  was  to  be  laid  in  the  bilboes  during  the 
captaine’s  pleasure.  As  for  all  pettie  pilferings,  and  commis- 
siones  of  that  kinde,  those  were  generallie  punished  with  the 
whippe,  the  offender  beinge  for  that  purpose  bounde  faste  to  the 
capstan ; and  the  waggerie  and  idleness  of  shippe  boys  paid  by 
the  boatswayne  with  a roddle;  and  common! ie  this  execution  is 
done  upon  Mondaye  morninges,  and  is  so  frequentlie  in  use,  tliat 
some  meere  seamen  and  saylers  doe  believe  in  good  earnest  that 
they  shall  never  have  a faire  winde  uiitill  the  poore  boyes  be 
dulie  brought  to  the  chest;  that  is,  whipped  every  Mondaye 
morninge. 


ANECDOTE  OF  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH. 

When  the  yacht  was  endeavouring  to  double  the  Land’s 
End  (on  the  return  from  Ireland),  the  wea.ther  was  territii;;  it 
blew  a hurricane,  and  seemed  setting  in.  Sir  Charles  Fagtd 
told  the  king  that  he  would  not  bo  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences of  persevering.  His  Majesty  said,  “Paget,  do  no- 
thing but  what  is  right;  act  as  you  woifid  do  if  I rvere  not 
here.” 

In  altering  the  course  to  run  for  Milford,  a thick  fog  canuj 
on, and  it  was  impossible  to  see  a ship’s  length;  the  gale  in- 
creased, and  Sir  Charles,  naVurally  anxious  in  having  such  a 
charge  as  the  king,  again  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  tbe  danger  in 
which  he  thought  the  vessel.  His  Majesty  received  the 
communication  with  the  greatest  coolness,  and  again  desired 
him  not  to  think  about  him. 

Still  the  weather  grew  worse,  and  while  the  yacht  was 
under  bare  poles,  or  nearly  so,  a sea  struck  her  wheel,  and  un  - 
shipped her  tiller  ropes.  To  any  person  acquainted  with  nau- 
tical matters,  tliis  occurrence,  in  a storm,  needs  no  remark;  ami 
Sir  Charles  felt  it  his  duty  (not  able  himself  to  quit  the  deck) 
to  despatch  an  officer  to  report  the  accident  to  the  king.  “Teil 
Paget,”  said  the  mmiarclr,  “that  I am  quite  satisfied  in  hav- 
ing as  gallant  and  skilful  officers,  and  as  active  a crew  as 
Europe  can  produce — for  the  rest  we  must  rely  upon  Provi- 
dence.” 

Similar  fortitude  and  presence  of  mind  marked  his  Majes- 
ty’s conduct  in  his  short  excursion  to  Calais.  When  tlie  yacht 
arrived  off  that  port,  it  was  blowing  hard,  with  a heavy  sea 
running;  the  waves  rolling  in,  struck  her  on  tlie  weather-side, 
and  dashed  furiously  over  the  quarter-deck.  It  v/as  reported 
that  as  his  Majesty’s  barge  was  not  arrived,  and  no  means  of 
insuring  a safe  landing  were  at  hand,  they  must  stand  out  to 
sea  for  the  night.  The  king  asked  if  there  was  no  Frencli 
boat;  a French  fishing-boat  was  dancing  before  the  yacht  at 
the  moment;  the  people  offered  their  services.  Sir  E.  Nagle 
and  Sir  C.  Paget  (both  experienced  naval  officers)  wished  to 
deter  his  Majesty  from  going,  but  he  called  to  the  Frenchmen 
in  their  own  language,  and  asked  them  if  they  could  carry 
him  safe  ashore;  they  affirmed  that  they  could;  upon  which 
his  Majesty,  turning  with  a smile  upon  his  nautical  atten- 
dants, said,  “ Come — I am  quite  sure  you  don’t  mind  a duck- 
ing;” and  instantly  went  down  the  side — they  of  course  fol- 
lowed. 

The  boat  having  got  entangled  in  some  ropes  which  were 
adrift,  a sea  completely  washed  the  whole  crew.  Sir  C.  Paget, 
alarmed  for  the  king,  was  about  to  seize  the  helm,  when  the 
king,  touching  his  arm,  said — “Be  quiet,  my  good  friend;  leave 
the  Frenchmen  to  manage  their  own  boat  in  their  own  way,  and 
I’ll  be  bound  for  them  they  will  land  us  safe.”  They,  however, 
struck  three  tiroes  on  the  bar,  and  were  very  nearly  swamped. 
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TALES  OE  SHIPWRECKS 


The  lauding  of  his  Majesty  at  Calais  was  not  accomplished 
without  a little  risk,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  some  awkward  mis- 
management of  a French  sailing-boat,  which  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  his  Majesty  from  the  Royal  George,  improperly 
coming  to  the  bow  of  the  yacht,  where  the  boats  mast  got  en- 
tangled for  a moment.  At  this  period  the  king’s  cap  fell  into 
the  water,  and  he  lost  it.  His  Majesty,  however,  got  safe  on 
shore,  and  in  high  spirits;  he  seemed  much  entertained  with 
the  difference  of  the  manner  and  appearance  of  the  French, 
from  that  of  the  people  whom  he  had  so  recently  left  at  Rams- 
gate. 


HIS  MAJESTY’S  BRIG,  PELICAN,  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES’  BRIG,  ARGUS. 

His  Majesty’s  brig  of  war,  Pelican,  Captain  J.  F.  Maples, 
was  ordered,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1813,  to  cruise  in  St. 
George’s  channel,  for  the  protection  of  the  trade,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an  American  sloop  of  Avar, 
v/hich  had  been  committing  serious  depredations  on  our  com- 
merce, and  which  had  made  little  short  of  twenty  captures. 
The  Pelican  had  only  arrived  at  Cork  at  about  six  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th;  before  the  sails  were  furled  she  received 
the  order,  and  by  half-past  eight  a.m.  she  was  beating  out  of 
harbour,  against  a heavy  head  Avind  and  sea.  About  four 
o’clock  a.m.  on  the  14th,  after  two  days'  anxious  search,  the 
Pelican  discovered  a vessel  on  fire,  and  a brig  standing  from  her; 
which  latter,  the  vigilant  eye  of  Captain  Maples  soon  ma,de  out 
to  bo  the  long  looked-for  cruiser. 

All  sail  Avas  immediately  set  in  chase;  but  the  enemy,  Avhich 
T)roA’'cd  to  be  the  United  States’  brig  of  Arar,  Argus,  made  no 
preparations  for  flight,  but  shortened  sail,  being  unable  to  get 
tlie  weatlier*gage,  which  gaA^e  Captain  Mai)les  an  opportunity 
of  running  alongside  her  at  about  six  a.m.;  her  commander,  as 
it  afterwards  appeared,  being  confident  of  victory  “in  ten 
minutes.”  The  American’s  colours  Avere  no\s’-  hoisted,  and  her 
larboard  broadside  discharged.  IRe  Pelican,  being  in  a most 
favourable  position,  saluted  her  opponent  Avith  tlaee  cheeis  ; 
the  old  English  ensign  heAv  up  at  the  same  instant,  the  broad- 
side returned,  and  the  action  commenced  Avithin  the  range  of 
musket-shot,  with  the  greatest  spirit  on  both  sides.  At 
about  twenty  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  the  action, 
the  American  captain  and  first  lieutenant  were  carried  beloAv 
severely  wounded  ; and  the  Pelican,  being  on  the  Avoather 
quarter,  edged  off  for  the  purpose  of  passing  under  her  op- 
ponent’s stern.  But  the  Argus,  dexterously  throAving  her 
main-topsail  aback, luffed  close  to,  and  frustrated  the  attempt 
of  the  Pelican,  giving  her  at  the  same  time  a raking  bro-ad- 
side.  The  bold  commander  and  cre^v  of  the  latter,  not  dis- 
mayed by  this  failure,  again  attempted  the  manoeuvre  ; and 
having  shot  aAvay  the  preventer  main- brace  of  tlie  Argus,  she, 
in  consequence  fell  off’  before  the  wind,  and  the  Pelican, 
passing  under  her  stern,  succeeded  in  taking  her  position  on 
her  starboard  beam. 

The  first  lieutenant  of  the  Argus  now  returning  to  the  deck 
of  his  ship,  found  her  most  terribly  mauled;  and  the  Pelican, 
profiting  by  her  condition,  passed  her  broadside,  and  raked  her 
for  some  minutes  longer,  Avhen  the  two  vessels  fell  on  board 
each  other.  Captain  Maples  immediately  gave  the  signal  to 
board,  and,  with  his  gallant  crew,  dashed  on  the  deck  of  the 
American.  A volley  of  musketry  was  the  only  opposition  they 
encountered,  but  by  this  fell  the  master’s  mate,  Mr.  Young,  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  and,  as  Captain  Maples  expresses  it  in 
his  despatch,  “ while  animating,  by  his  courage  and  example, 
aU  around  him.” 

^ All  resistance  now  ceased,  and  the  Argus  was  taken  posses- 
sion  of  by  her  conquerors ; the  action  lasting  forty-five  minutes. 
She  lost  BIX  killed  and  twenty- one  wounded;  six  of  the  latter 
(among  whom  was  her  commander)  mortally.  She  was  much 
eut  up  in  her  hull,  lower  masts,  and  rigging,  though  no  spar  of 
consequence  was  shot  away.  The  Pelican  lost  her  brave 
master  s m^e  and  one  seaman  killed,  and  five  seamen  slightly 
wounded.  She  also  suffered  much  in  her  hull  and  rigging,  her 
smes  being  literally  gown  with  grape  shot;  but,  like  the  Argus, 


she  lost  no  spar  of  moment.  She  was  rather  superior  in  siJ 
and  tonnage  to  the  Argus,  and  also  in  weight  of  metal;  h(i 
broadside  weight  in  pounds  being  274,  and  that  of  the  latt 
228.  In  complement,  however,  the  American  brig  was  supi 
rior,  and  not  less  in  apparent  quality  than  in  number  ; for  Ik 
crew  consisted  of  122  picked  men  and  three  boys  (so  called' 
total,  125.  A finer  set  of  fellows  than  vrhom  never  was  seeli 
few  of  them  less  than  six  feet  in  height,  and  many  of  thet| 
British  subjects.  The  Pelican’s  complement  was  104  men, 
all  shapes,  sizes,  and  ages,  and  twelve  boys,  total,  116.  ’ *■ 

When  we  consider  (deducting  the  killed,  wounded,  and  boy  i 
from  each  side)  that  ninety-eight  athletic  Americans  sui* 
rendered  to  ninety -nine  various  sized  Englishmen,  Avithou* 
any  material  resistance,  when  boarding  was  resorted  to,  avj 
may  rank  the  capture  of  the  Argus  by  the  gallant  Captai| 
Maples  among  the  most  brilliant  exploits  recorded  in  Britis 
naval  annals. 


LOSS  OE  THE  DUTTON,  EAST  INDIAMAN,  - 
January  26,  1796. 

The  Dutton,  East  Indiaman,  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  tin 
25tli  of  January,  1796,  from  Adiniral  Christian’s  fleet;  butoiij 
the  tolloAving  day,  at  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a dread  j, 
fill  gale  of  Aviiid  came  on  from  the  S.  W.,  Avhen  she  was  drive] 
to  lecAvard,  and  about  tAAm  hours  afterwards,  she  struck  ontliJ 
S.  W.  part  of  Mount  Batten,  and  immediately  after,  parted  hef 
cables.  Slie  then  veered  round  Avith  her  head  to  the  N.W.,an 
stretched  across  the  harbour  under  her  fore-topsail ; but  byhei 
striking  on  the  Batten,  having  knocked  her  rudder  off,  sheM 
can  c unmanageable,  and,  at  about  half-past  twelve  o’clocll 
was  driA'en  on  shore,  under  the  citadel,  when  her  masts  weri 
all  cut  aAray.  After  violently  beating  on  the  strand  for  soa’’® 
hours,  lier  back  Avas  entirely  broken,  and  she  became  a me| 
Avreck.  I 

The  number  of  persons  that  were  on  board  when  the  shif 
sti'uck,  amounted  to  five  hundred,  including  soldiers,  seanieil 
Avoinen,  and  children;  but  notAvithstanding  the  violence  of  thi 
sea,  and  the  imminent  danger,  from  the  dreadful  situation  (| 
the  ship,  not  more  than  three  or  four  persons  perished— an 
those  Avere  carried  aAvay  by  being  entangled  in  the  riggin 
wlien  the  main-mast  Avas  cutaway;  but,  such  Avas  the  eagi 
anxiety  of  the  soldiers  and  seamen  to  get  to  land,  that  iiumbei 
of  them  jumped  overboard,  and  liad  very  nearly  lost  the 
lives  by  the  violence  of  the  sea  dashing  them  on  the  rocks. 

Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell; 

Then  slirieked  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave; 

Then  some  leaped  oA’-erhoard  Avith  dreadful  yell,  i 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave; 

And  the  sea  yawned  around  her  like  a hell.  ' 

It  Avas  on  this  account  that  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  with  grei 
intrepidity,  got  himself  conveyed  on  board  the  Dutton,! 
means  of  a rope  extended  from  the  ship  to  the  shore  ; aij 
by  his  able  conduct,  put  an  end  to  the  confusion  that  existej 
assuring  them,  that  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  quit  the  shi! 
To  this  was  owing  the  order  and  regularity  which  instants 
prevailed.  | 

Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  get  the  men  out  ja 
the  ship,  which  was  effected  by  means  of  neats,  and  by  roPfi 
fastened  to  the  shore  ; and  it  is  a singular  circumstancjl) 
almost  unparalled  in  the  history  of  maritime  disasters,  tlift 
owing  to  the  manly  conduct  and  efficient  presence  of  nui| 
which  was  evinced  by  Sir  Edward  Pellew  on  this  occasio* 
and  for  which  the  corporation  of  Plymouth  afterwards  pr® 
sented  him  with  its  freedom,  that  not  another  life  was  lo!| 
although,  such  was  the  dreadful  situation  of  the  vessel,  D|| 
very  little  hope  could  be  reasonably  entertained  that  any  t 
them  would  be  saved. 
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AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA  ro:, 


LOSS  OF  THE  TER  SCHELLING ; 

uding  the  various  Calamities  of  the  Crew^  during  an  unfortu^ 
nate  Voyage  to  Bengal^  in  1661. 

X the  3rd  of  September,  1661,  the  Ter  Schelling,  which 
ied  about  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  had  upwards  of  se- 
ty  men  on  board,  left  Batavia  for  Bengal,  with  the  Wesop, 
iiwers-haven,  and  Nieuwenhove.  Their  freight  consisted 
fly  of  pieces  of  silver  coin,  and  copper-plates, 
n the  18tb  of  October,  they  were  in  sight  of  tlie  coast  of 
gal,  but  knew  it  not.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  they 
red  towards  it,  and  cast  anchor  within  two  leagues  of  the 
*e,  where  the  captain,  Jacob  Jantz  Stroom,  a native  of 
sterdam,  sent  out  the  long-boat,  and  despatched  the  pilot 


to  the  inhabitants,  with  seven  or  eight  seamen,  and  the  steward, 
who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  language  of  that  country,  in 
order  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  name  of  the  coast  the}’’ 
saw.  They  knew,  from  information,  that  the  coast  of  Bengal 
was  surrounded  with  rocks  and  dangerous  shelves,  whereon 
several  vessels  had  been  cast  away,  but  for  want  of  experience 
they  were  ignorant  whereabouts  they  lay,  and  consequently 
had  not  the  precaution  to  avoid  them. 

Three  days  elapsed,  during  which  time  they  were  in  axious 
expectation  of  their  men’s  return;  but  now  suspecting  that 
they  either  perished  through  some  unforeseen  accident,  or  that 
they  were  made  prisoners  on  shore,  they  weighed  anchor,  and 
sought  a port  where  they  might  make  inquiries  about  them. 
After  a long  search,  they  descried  three  small  barques  that 
made  towards  them  from  the  land  side.  The  siglit  of  tliese 
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fl  led  them  infinite  pleasure,  as  they  hoped  now  to  obtain 
0 intelligence  of  the  long-boat.  These  barques  stopped  at 
ill  distance  from  their  vessel,  seemingly  in  a consultation 
ler  they  had  better  or  not  come  on  board  her,  the  Ter  Schel- 
leing  a man  of  war.  After  about  a quarter  of  an  hour’s 
iration,  their  commander,  whom  they  called  Oraugkai, 
near  with  his  barque,  and  told  them  by  signs,  that  the  two 
s were  laden  with  fowls,  fish  and  several  fruits  of  their 
;ry.  The  people  of  the  Ter  Schelling  now  gave  him  to 
"Stand  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  that  he  had  no  rea- 
3r  apprehension;  and  being  at  length  encouraged  by  their 
ises,  he  came  on  board.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  vessel, 
rdered  the  other  barques  to  come  up  and  unlade  their 
isions,  which  were,  at  this  time,  very  acceptable, 
ptain  Jantz  Stroom  took  Orangkai  into  his  cabin,  where 
itertained  him  in  the  kindest  manner.  He  made  inquiries, 
4 No.  45. 


but  to  no  purpose,  respecting  the  fate  of  the  long-boat  ; and  as 
they  began  to  discourse  about  the  country,  the  ler  Schelling 
touched  upon  a shelf,  which  occasioned  a general  alarm.  Ihc 
noise  and  confusion  produced  by  the  means  which  wcro^em- 
ployed  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  sudden  danger,  tilled 
Orangkai  with  the  apprehension  that  it  was  a signal  to  betray 
him.  He  was,  therefore,  anxious  to  make  his  escape,  which  he 
did  so  dexterously,  that  none  of  them  were  aware  ot  his  < e- 
parture,  till  he  was  at  some  distance.  For  awhile  they  ex- 
pected his  return;  but  when  they  perceived_ that  he  had  left 
behind  him  the  money  which  they  had  paid  him  lor  the  pro- 
visions, they  soon  guessed  the  cause  of  his  sudden  retreat,  and 
heartily  regretted  his  mistake. 

Their  vessel  being  now  afloat,  they  found  themselves  as  lar 
advanced  as  they  were  before.  In  this  dilemma,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  crew  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  stay  here  for 
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some  time,  in  hopes  of  finding  the  long-boat ; which  they  did 
for  eight  days,  but  to  no  purpose.  Hereupon  they  cleared 
themselves  of  this  place,  and  hoisted  sail  in  search  of  the  ves- 
sels that  set  out  with  them. 

After  a tedious  look-out,  they  ran  upon  a long  shoal,  from 
which  they  got  clear,  but  afterwards  fell  upon  another,  more 
dangerous  than  the  former.  This  obliged  them  to  let  down 
their  boat  into  the  sea,  as  well  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  water 
as  to  understand  the  natpre  and  quality  of  the  place.  Ear  and 
near,  they  could  discover  nothing  but  shallows  and  flats,  and 
there  v/as  so  little  water  everywhere,  that  they  knew  not  which 
way  to  pass.  The  melancholy  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed,  filled  them  with  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions.  They 
cast  anchor  behind  and  before ; but  in  spite  of  their  endeavours 
to  preserve  the  vessel,  the  roughness  of  the  sea,  and  the  vio- 


to  clear  the  vessel  of  water,  and  let  them  all  down.  The  wind, 
moreover,  swelled  the  waves  to  such  a degree  that  the  vessel 
let  in  water  through  the  port-holes,  and  every  moment  they  ex- 
pected her  to  be  dashed  against  a rock. 

In  this  distressing  situation,  while  some  were  sending  up 
their  imperfect  but  ardent  prayers  to  heaven,  and  others  drown- 
ing their  sorrows  in  copious  draughts  of  liquor,  another  sud- 
den gale  drove  the  sliip  from  between  the  shoals,  and  set  it  on 
float  again.  This  unexpected  occurrence  revived  their  hopes, 
but  they  were  short-lived  hopes ; the  water  sprung  m from  all 
sides;  whereupon  they  fell  to  work  with  their  pumps,  but  to 
little  purpose;  the  water  still  gained  upon  them;  the  greater 
part  of  the  crew,  through  weakness,  being  incapable  of  ex- 
ertion. 

Several  consultations  were  now  held  whicla  course  to  steer, 
when  contrary  opinions  preyahed|  the  commander’s  advice. 


lence  of  the  wind,  soon  occasioned  a great  breach  in  her,  whej 
in  order  to  prevent  her  sinking,  they  immediately  cut  dow 
their  bowsprit.  Their  boat  was  instantaneously  swallowed  u 
in  the  sand,  and  one  man  Avho  was  in  it,  was  happily  preserve 
by  the  assistance  which  the  crew  of  the  vessel  gave  him. 

Thus  were  they  deprived  of  their  small  boat,  out  of  sight  c 
land,  and  in  an  unknown  sea;  these  calamities  almost  drovlni 
them  to  despair;  yet  it  was  the  will  of  Providence  that  the; 
should  encounter  worse  misfortunes.  While  thinking  onth|i3i 
best  measures  to  adopt,  a violent  gale  of  wind  snapped  hot! 
their  cables.  They  immediately  threw  out  two  others ; these 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  vessel  from  striking  against  1 
sandy  hili;  therefore  the}''  were  obliged  to  cut  fheni  with  hat!  bit 
chets,  leaving  their  anchors  in  the  sea.  As  to  their  sails,  thf 
wind  not  only  carried  away  their  fore  -top,  hut  they  were  forcec 
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however,  was  followed,  which  afterwards  proved  a fortunate cir-tj 
cumstance;  for,  if  the  seamen  had  had  their  will,  they  woukl|j 
have  carried  the  vessel  far  from  the  coast.  Though  now  as-j|j. 
sufed  that  they  were  in  the  right  course,  they  had  several  dif-| 
Acuities  to  encounter  with — the  water  was  still  gaining  upon! 
them,  they  had  been  a great  while  out  of  the  sight  of  land,  and 
in  want  of  provisions.  Moreover  they  were  all  so  overcOipe  ; 
\vith  sleep  and  fatigue,  that  they  were  not  able  to  stand.  WhilG| 
in  this  deplorable  condition,  he  that  was  upon  the  watch,  crieQ| 
out,  “Land!  land!”  declaring  that  it  was  near  them.  ThiS| 
good  news  put  them  all  in  heart  again,  and  made  them  fall  to | 
work  afresh.  Their  hope,  however,  did  not  last  long,  for  they  | 
had  the  tide  against  them  for  three  or  four  hours,  which  liin-. 
dered  them  from  advancing,  so  that  at  night  they  were  forced  J 
to  cast  anchor  at  three  leagues  distance  front  land,  about  foui  | 
fathoms  deep,  This  last  misfortune  completed  tbeir 
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they  could  pump  no  longer : but  the  strongest  of  the  crew, 
reiving  that  they  were  now  almost  ready  to  perish  in  sight 
;md,  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  encourage  each  other, 
living  to  cut  the  cable  the  next  morning,  and  advance  with 
flood  as  near  as  they  could  to  shore.  They  had  scarcely 
it  six  hours  in  this  undertaking,  when  they  perceived  that 
ae  bucket  of  water,  half  of  it  was  sand  with  which  they  had 
isted  their  vessel,  which  of  course  rendered  their  measures 
•tive. 

11  means  of  preservation  having  been  tried  in  vain,  some 
3 themselves  up  to  sleep,  patiently  waiting  their  expected 
olution : others  resolved  not  to  close  their  eyes  till  they 
lid  be  closed  for  ever.  Many  indeed,  mad  with  hunger, 
ime  outrageous  for  want  of  meat,  whereupon  the  captain 
jred  that  every  man  should  have  his  share  of  water  and 
ked  beef.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  the  steward 
i|7ed  this  injunction  ; but  finding  himself  obliged  to  com- 
be distributed  such  a quantity  of  both,  that  one  would 
3 imagined  they  had  still  a long  voyage  to  make.  Several, 
se  spirits  had  been  exhausted  through  watching  and  fati- 
became  frantic ; in  short,  the  situation  of  all  was  truly 
orable. 

s soon  as  they  left  off  pumping,  their  yard,  and  foreyar^s, 
;h  they  let  down,  were  full  of  duckers,  which  were  easily 
ill.  A parcel  of  beans  called  Kitseri,  which  w'ere  found 
g at  the  bottom  of  a seaman’s  chest  that  lay  asleep,  were 
dressed,  which,  though  they  supposed  it  would  have  been 
r last  meal,  they  ate  with  a great  deal  of  satisfaction. 
1 after,  there  entered  so  much  water  through  the  port- 
of  the  cook’s  cabin,  where  the  violence  of  the  waves  had 
e a breach,  that  they  were  forced  to  make  holes  in  the 
: to  let  the  water  run  down  into  the  hold.  This  they 
ped  with  great  difficulty,  with  plates  of  lead  wrapt  about 
tow.  Exhausted  with  fatigue,  the  stoutest  then  was 
jed  to  yield  to  the  powers  of  sleep  ; the  captain,  who  bad 
avoured  to  stay  awake,  lay  down  on  a chest  v/hich  was 
ned  to  the  deck,  not  willing  to  give  himself  an  easy 
h at  a time  of  such  imminent  danger, 
re  captain  had  scarcely  rested  an  hour,  when  he  was 
Ite  by  the  violent  screams  of  some,  who  having  been  on 
watch,  perceived  the  vessel  to  incline  on  one  side.  A 
iral  confusion  then  took  place,  every  man  endeavouring 
ithdraw  from  the  crowd,  to  seek  alone  some  means  to 
(Jjerve  himself.  At  this  time  it  was  observed  that  three  of 
f seamen  were  wanting,  who  it  was  supposed  were  drown- 
it  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  where  they  had  reposed 
iselves. 

ley  were  two  hours  in  this  dreadful  condition,  most  of 
1 half  dead  and  hopeless,  when  the  vessel  suddenly  and 
^iculously  raised  itself  up  again.  Their  astonishment  at 
unexpected  change  could  only  be  equalled  by  their  joy. 
ing  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  which  heaven  afforded 
they  determined  on  forming  a raft  in  order  to  save 
yiselves  when  the  vessel  sunk.  Accordingly  the  carpen- 
• with  the  assistance  of  others,  took  down  the  sail-yards, 
its,  and  other  necessaries,  with  which  he  made  a kind  of 
el,  which  held  about  forty  men.  Though  the  number  of 
3iew  exceeded  this,  there  were  several  who  derided  the 
ertaking,  and  were  so  far  from  assisting  in  it,  that  they 
i refused  to  lend  their  hatchets  and  other  utensils  for  the 
)ose.  The  cook’s  mate ; whose  name  was  William  Us- 
its,  was  particularly  averse  to  it.  This  man  dissuaded 
y from  helping  the  carpenter,  assuring  them  he  would 
;est  a more  probable  plan  for  their  preservation.  In  spite 
ill  opposition,  however,  they  finished  their  float-boat, 
:h  they  fastened  to  the  ship,  till  the  oars  were  made  to 
iO  it.  When  every  thing  was  ready,  each  man  who  was 
mg  to  confide  himself  to  the  raft  had  ten  pieces  of  money 
eut  in  Bengal,  given  him  for  his  relief  when  on  shore. 

I of  the  crew  was  very  desirous  to  go  on  board  this  new 
le  boat,  but  finding  that  it  lay  level  with  the  water  and 
overladen,  and  particularly  those  who  were  appointed  to 
le  it,  were  unfortunately  drunk  and  disposed  to  quarrel, 
bought  it  best  to  stay  in  the  vessel  with  the  ppiqmander, 

fft\7  vArniiiiied  l-hhidf  arcr'Iy  had  m;  u 
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in  the  raft  rowed  a few  yards  from  the  ship,  when  several,  re- 
penting of  the  undertaking,  jumped  out  and  swam  back  to 
the  vessel;  so  that,  upon  their  return,  there  were  thirty-two 
who  took  the  chance  of  the  ship.  The  men  in  the  raft  endea- 
voured to  use  the  sail  of  the  shallop,  but  it  proved  too  heav^y, 
and  the  wind  having  ceased,  they  made  very  little  pro- 
gress. 

They  \vere  afterwards  seen  at  a great  distance  by  the  anxi- 
ous crew  of  the  ship,  who,  depending  upon  their  promises, 
were  in  hopes  of  deriving  some  advantage  from  their  enter- 
prise. Soon,  however,  they  lost  sight  of  them,  and  as  they 
never  saw  them  any  more,  concluded,  as  was  probably  the 
case,  that  the  raft  sunk,  and  that  all  the  men  on  it  perished. 
Oppressed  with  these  melancholy  thoughts,  for  they  now  des- 
paired of  any  boat  coming  to  their  relief,  some  of  them  re- 
solved to  make  another  raft ; accordingly  they  went  to  work, 
but  when  finished  they  found  it  would  not  hold  more  than 
about  a dozen  at  most.  It  being  therefore  expedient  to  en- 
large it,  for  this  purpose  they  began  to  cut  down  the  scuttles 
of  the  main  mast,  which  had  been  already  stripped  from  its 
tackle.  They  afterwards  wanted  the  sail-yard,  but  this  being 
far  in  the  water,  entangled  with  ropes  and  sail,  they  despaired 
of  getting  it  out  from  thence.  One  William  Bastians,  how- 
ever, caused  a rope  to  be  fastened  round  his  middle,  and  hav- 
ing been  let  down  in  the  sea,  he  cut  away  all  those  entanjile- 
ments  which  hindered  them  from  accomplishing  their  work. 
In  the  meantime  they  were  so  incommoded  by  the  darkness 
of  the  night  and  the  violence  of  the  waves,  that  they  were 
every  moment  in  danger  of  perishing. 

While  the  greatest  part  of  the  crew  were  employed  in 
cutting  down  the  fore-mast  (the  only  one  that  stood)  six 
of  the  men  had  secretly  planned  together,  to  run  away  with 
the  raft,  and  leave  their  companions  in  the  lurch.  They 
were  about  executing  this  their  treacherous  design  (having 
already  cut  the  two  ropes  by  which  the  raft  was  fastened) 
and  beginning  to  put  oft'  from  the  vessel;  when  unfortunately 
the  mast  which  the  others  had  just  cut,  fell  down  into  the 
sea  before  the  raft,  and,  by  its  fall,  discovered  their  evil 
intentions,  and  forced  them  back  again.  Had  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  scheme,  those  in  the  ship  doubtless  must 
have  perished  that  night,  for  the  foul  weather  increased,  the 
waves  became  boisterous,  and  the  vessel  was  not  in  a state 
to  resist  them. 

The  mast  which  they  had  felled  having  been  duly  accom- 
modated to  the  raft,  it  was  thereby  rendered  fit  to  can  y 
about  twenty,  though  the  number  of  the  crew  now  in  the 
vessel  was  thirty-two.  The  tide  having  been  half  spent  by 
midnight,  they  would  willingly  have  waited  its  return,  and 
embarked  by  daylight;  but  their  danger  was  too  pressing 
to  admit  of  delay:  accordingly  they  prepared  for  their  de- 
parture out  of  the  vessel,  taking  along  with  them  a quantity 
of  provisions,  two  compasses,  two  cutlasses,  a sword,  a pole- 
axe, some  oars,  made  in  haste,  and  a lanthorn  and  candles  lor 
the  night. 

Thus  wretchedly  furnished,  they  forsook  the  ship,  and 
embarked  in  their  new  boat,  where  each  of  them,  with  an 
oar  in  his  hand,  made  towards  the  shore.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  severe  sufferings  which  they  endured,  while  up 
to  their  middle  in  water,  in  a cold  season  and  dark  night. 
As  soon  as  the  day  appeared,  they  had  the  tide  against  them, 
and  not  being  able  to  resist  it,  they  were  carried  oft'  by  it 
so  far,  that  they  lost  sight  of  laud.  An  hour  after  they 
descried  it,  and  exerted  their  utmost  endeavours  to  reach 
it,  but  the  swiftness  of  the  currents  rendered  all  their 
attempts  fruitless.  The  greatest  part  of  the  crew  now 
became  delirious,  and  by  their  frantic  fits  were  exceedingly 
troublesome  to  the  rest.  In  the  meantime,  the  tide  carried 
them  so  far  that  they  lost  all  hope,  and  now  betook 
themselves  to  prayer.  Some  time  after,  they  thought  they 
saw  land,  and  cows  feeding;  this,  though  merely  the  force 
of  imagination,  yielded  them  for  a wliile  no  small  satis- 
faction, but  they  soon  discovered  their  mistake,  for  it  was 
only  a sandy  bank  which  they  saw,  that  had  been  cast  up  by 
the  violence  of  the  sea. 

Eindmg  their  danger  increasing,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
jTiost,  rosnlntc  of  crew,  to  pushj  during  night,  many 
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their  companions  as  they  could,  into  the  sea,  in  order  to 
lighten  the  boat.  The  carpenter,  however,  prevented  this 
cruel  design;  he  recollected  that  they  had  money  to  a 
considerable  weight,  which  might  serve  them  instead  of  an 
anchor  or  counterpoise,  and  consequently  be  serviceable  in 
two  respects,  as  it  would  also  lighten  the  raft.  His  advice 
was  also  readily  taken,  and  every  man  immediately  gave  his 
money,  which  was  put  into  a pair  of  close  knee  breeches, 
tied  with  a cord ; then  into  another  pair,  and  also  into  a 
third,  which  were  equally  tied,  and  then  the  whole  fastened 
to  a rope,  which  they  let  down  to  the  bottom,  when  desirous 
to  stop.  They  made  another  packet  of  this  money,  which 
they  used  instead  of  a plummet,  to  find  on  what  side  the 
tides  cast  them.  Both  one  and  the  other  of  these  were  so 
useful  to  them,  that  in  a short  time  they  found  themselves 
near  land,  without  any  apprehension  of  again  losing  it. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon  they  took  up  their  anchor  to 
give  every  man  his  own  again.  After  this  distribution,  there 
was  found  a sack  in  a barrel,  full  of  biscuit,  which  nobody 
regarded,  and  which  would  have  been  left  behind,  if  the 
captain  had  not  taken  charge  of  it. 

They  came  at  length  so  near  the  shore,  that  they  thought 
they  saw  fishermen  stretching  out  their  nets  to  dry  them. 
On  a nearer  approach,  they  believed  .they  saw  other  persons 
who  seemed  to  wear  the  same  habits  as  they  did,  and  whom 
they  supposed  to  be  those  that  had  left  them.  They  had  all 
the  same  clothes,  hats,  and  caps,  except  some  that  wore 
canvass  taken  out  of  a sail,  and  others  that  were  only  in  their 
drawers.  The  tide  carried  them  not  to  that  side  neither 
brought  them  so  soon  to  shore  as  they  desired.  This  tedious 
progress  rendered  them  still  apprehensive,  and  one  of  the 
men  was  so  impatient,  that  he  absolutely  threw  himself  into 
the  water  to  try  whether  he  could  not  swim  to  land,  but  he 
was  soon  glad  to  return  to  the  raft.  In  the  meantime,  they  re- 
collected that  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal  had  a great  anti- 
pathy to  swine’s  flesh,  and  it  was  therefore  agreed  to  throw 
what  they  had  remaining  into  the  «ea. 

They  now  came  on  shore,  and  left  their  crazy  raft  at  the 
disposal  of  the  sea.  As  soon  as  they  were  landed,  the  captain, 
with  ten  or  twelve  of  the  stoutest  of  his  crew,  went  in  search 
of  some  convenient  place  where  they  might  dry  and  refresh 
themselves.  Those  who  remained  behind  were  alarmed  at 
their  long  absence,  and  went  in  search  of  them.  After  much 
fatigue  and  agitation  of  mind,  they  found  them  lying  fast 
asleep,  and  being  equally  tired,  they  also  lay  down  in  the 
same  place,  and  fell  fast  asleep  with  them. 

The  next  day  we  spent  in  providing  wood,  of  which  they 
made  three  piles,  in  a triangular  form,  .which  they  set  on  fire 
with  the  candle  they  brought  with  them  in  the  lanthorn. 
Near  each  fire  a sentinel  was  placed,  in  order  to  apprise  them 
of  the  attacks  of  any  wild  beasts,  and  by  this  means  they 
wanned  themselves  in  greater  tranquillity. 

They  now  v'-alked  near  the  shore,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with 
some  fishermen,  or  others,  from  whom  they  might  procure  re- 
lief. The  first  object  they  saw-  w-as  a great  tortoise,  without  a 
head,  and  soon  after  a buffalo  stretched  out  on  the  ground, 
w-hose  head  ^vas  half  rotten,  and  full  of  maggots.  Several  ani- 
mals, which  the  inhabitants  called  leganes,  were  about  this 
creature’s  body,  which  smelt  so  strong  that  they  could  not  bear 
to  come  near  it.  Hunger,  hoAvever,  subdued  this  delicacy;  for, 
some  days  after  this,  they  were  very  glad  to  feast  upon  this  car- 
case, and  pick  even  the  very  bones. 

About  a quarter  of  a league  from  this  place,  they  found  them- 
selves near  a river,  on  the  other  side  of  which  they  saw  eight 
Moors,  viz.,  four  men,  two  women,  and  two  children,* whom  they 
took  for  natives  of  Bengal.  They  immediately  endeavoured  to 
pass  over  it,  but  found  it  too  deep;  about  an  hour  afterwards  it 
appeared  more  fordable,  and  they  succeeded  in  crossing  it.  The 
Moors  now  ran  to  meet  them,  and  casting  themselves  at  their 
feet,  kissed  them.  They  seemed  much  afflicted,  but  their  signs 
were  not  perfectly^  understood.  It  was  however  conjectured, 
from  seeing  a certain  kind  of  boat  or  float,  that  they  were  some 
poor  slaves,  whom  their  master’s  cruelty  had  obliged  to  run 
away.  Finding  that  these  people  were  in  want  of  relief  them- 
selves, and  consequently  incapable  of  being  any  service  to  them, 
our  distressed  mariners  left  them,  and  repassing  the  river* 


went  in  search  of  the  tortoise  they  saw,  which  they  roasted 
its  shell.  Each  of  them  took  a part  (which  on  account  of  tin 
number  was  very  trifling),  and  greedily  devoured  it. 

The  next  morning  before  they  set  out  on  their  march,  th( 
commander,  gave  each  a slice  of  cheese  (from  one  that  weigh' 
about  three  pounds  which  he  brought  from  the  ship)  and  by  a 
vice  of  the  surgeon,  they  drank  a cup  of  water,  half  salt,  whi(  , > 
seemed  to  refresh  them. 

After  about  five  or  six  hours’  march  they  came  to  the  lane  i 
end,  by  which  they  supposed  this  place  to  be  an  island,  and  di  |r 
taut  from  the  main  land  about  eight  or  nine  leagues.  These  co  |' 
jectures  extremely  dismayed  them,  and,  from  the  appare  j 
barrenness  of  the  island,  they  concluded  that  they  must  short  [ 
perish  with  hunger.  ♦ 

The}’’  now  agreed  on  returning  to  the  place  where  they  In  1 
spent  the  preceding  night,  in  hopes  of  finding  in  their  way  sor.  I 
of  these  before-mentioned  leganes.  For  fear  of  rendering  the  ; 
wild,  two  of  their  men,  armed  with  a liatchet  or  cutlass,  marcln  i 
before,  and  the  rest  followed  at  a distance.  They  returned  soi,[ 
after  with  one  of  these  animals,  which  they  carried  to  the  pla  i 
they  intended.  Having  left  their  chaplain  here,  they  search' ! 
about  for,  and  called  him,  but  could  neither  see  nor  hear  him.  , 

They  afterwards  sought  a more  commodious  place  to  re.si  ^ 
in  during  their  stay  in  this  island,  and  fixed  upon  a place  neil, 
the  shore,  which  they  deemed  preferable  to  that  of  the  wood,  i 
their  only  hope  of  meeting  with  relief  was,  in  being  seen  1 
some  vessels  that  were  passing  by. 

Having  gathered  wood,  and  therewith  kindled  a fire,  they  c ^ 
up  the  legane,  with  his  skin,  which  though  about  the  size  ol 
cat,  was  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were  men.  Eve  I 
one  took  his  share,  and  dressed  it  according  to  his  taste.  Son  i;. 
oppressed  with  hunger,  scarcely  warmed  the  flesh;  andptlu  ol. 
fearing  to  reduce  it,  roasted  it  only  a little.  This  fiesh  thou; , - 
very  unsavoury  and  unpleasant,  was  highly  reli.shed  by  the 
hungry  men. 

The  next  morning  as  they  walked  along,  the  surgeon  begi  | 
to  taste  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  which  he  found  very  good,  ai 
the  rest  immediately  followed  his  example.  These  were  so  e : 
ceedingly  delicate,  that  they  thought  they  had  never  tasty 
bread  which  had  half  such  .a  nice  relish. 

One  day,  while  walking  along  the  shore,  they  perceived  t\  ■ 
great  serpents,  which  filled  them  with  some  alarm.  Thoui  ( 
they  retreated  from  them  at  first,  yet  hunger  gave  them  couraj  i 
and  arming  themselves  with  sticks,  they  gathered  round  abo 
them,  and  soon  conquered  them;  they  then  cut  off  their  hea 
and  tails,  and  having  fiayed  and  washed  them  well,  ga- 
each  man  his  share,  which  was  greedily  devoured;  and  whi 
contrary  to  their  expectations,  agreed  very  well  with  tiu 
stomachs. 

Thus  were  they  every  day  obliged  to  go  in  small  compani . 
in  search  of  food,  in  which  expeditions  they  were  general 
unsuccessful;  they  frequently  went  to  the  sea-side  in  hopes  . 
finding  something  cast  on  shore,  but  were  continually  disa  i 
pointed.  One  time,  being  more  than  usually  hungry,  they  w€ » 
all  bewailing  their  unhappy  situation,  when  some  of  them  ha  i 
pened  to  find  a few  beans,  on  which  they  feasted,  and  thoug 
them  highly  delicious.  The}-  paid  dearly,  however,  for  tl  ; 
meal,  being  soon  after  seized  with  violent  pains,  and  a difficul  i 
of  breathing.  They  were  three  hours  in  these  agonies,  and  . 
their  recovery,  were  so  exceedingly  languid  and  weak,  that  th 
were  incapable  of  gathering  sticks  to  kindle  a fire.  This  ga  : 
them  a disgust  to  those  leaves  which  they  relished  so  much  t 
fore;  instead  of  being  so  nice  as  they  thought  them,  they  n(  . 
seemed  to  have  not  only  a disagreeable,  but  an  offensive  taste  I 

As  their  strength  was  every  day  decreasing,  and  there  w 
no  probability  of  any  vessel  approaching  the  island,  they  nc 
agreed  to  make  a kind  of  boat  which  might  carry  them  to  sor 
more  friendly  island.  Accordingly,  they  cut  down  sever 
small  trees  that  grew  along  the  water-side,  from  which  th' 
took  off  the  peel,  which  served  as  fastenings  for  the  sever 
parts.  This  boat,  when  finished,  was  incapable  of  holding  mo 
than  five  men,  and  every  one  was  ambitious  to  be  one  of  t 
number.  The  commander,  however,  made  his  choice  of  fi 
men,  being  those  whom  he  judged  most  capable  of  the  expec 
tion.  By  his  orders,  they  were  to  coast  along  the  isle  till  thi 
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[;«  ne  to  the  point,  where  they  were,  and  then  suffer  them- 
( Hves  to  be  guided  by  the  side,  which  would  carry  them  be- 
ylpen  two  islands,  above  which  they  might  find  firm  land, 
p ich  he  supposed  to  be  above  eight  or  nine  leagues  distant 
[Jim  the  point  they  stood  upon.  Besides  these  instructions 
;l|gave  them  a compass  to  steer  by;  and  having  taken  some 
'‘ves  along  with  them  for  sustenance,  they  parted  the  thir- 
nth  day  after  their  arrival  in  this  island,  solemnly  promising 
ir  companions,  that  if  successful  in  their  undertaking,  they 
iild  not  fail  to  return  with  necessaries  for  their  relief.  Each 
hese  five  men  had  an  oar,  but  no  anchor,  or  anything  else 
itop  their  boat  in  a contrary  tide. 

Vs  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  rest  of  these  unhappy  men 
ook  themselves  to  the  woods,  where  in  vain  they  searched 
food.  They  then  sought  the  corpse  of  their  chaplain,  whom 
y suspected  to  be  dead,  and  which,  if  they  found,  they  in- 
ded  to  feed  upon.  Disappointed  in  their  hope  of  finding 
5ome  secretly  proposed  to  kill  one  of  the  boys  who  were  with 
but  others  rejected  the  cruel  proposal.  From  this  hour 


m: 


7 lived  in  fear  of  each  other,  every  man  dreading  when  he 
down  that  he  would  be  murdered  by  his  companions. 
Vbout  evening,  they  "understood  that  two  of  their  com- 
lions,  that  followed  by  land  the  five  men  who  went  by 
er  in  the  morning,  had  overtaken  them  at  night  at  the 
•nd’s^  point,  where  they  begged  so  earnestly  to  be  taken 
ng  with  them,  that  they  could  not  deny  them, 
n the  meantime  one  of  the  men  came  and  informed  the 
fc,  that  he  saw  a serpent  of  a prodigious  size,  which  he  was 
iid  to  attack,  being  then  alone,  but  he  thought  it  would  be 
difficult  task  for  them  altogether  to  conquer  him.  Elate  with 
1 intelligence,  they  immediately  hastened  to  the  place  with 
ks  in  their  hands.  By  the  way  they  killed  a legane,  which 
off  a tree  at  their  feet,  but  they  had  the  misfortune  to 
f the  serpent,  who,  by  the  time  they  reached  the  place 
ich  the  man  described,  was  gone.  On  their  return  they 
M ided  the  legane  among  them  in  equal  shares,  which  afforded 
li  m a scanty  supper, 

Vnother  time  when  they  were  very  weak  with  hunger,  the 
penter,  who  had  been  upon  the  look  out,  returned  with  his 
full  of  snails.  These  little  insects  had  neither  horns  nor 
11s,  yet  as  they  looked  like  snails,  they  called  them  by  that 
iultie.  They  immediately  went  with  the  carpenter  to  the 
ce  where  he  found  them,  and  took  all  that  remained.  They 
•eared  of  a hlueish  colour,  which  at  first  made  them  believe 
y were  venomous  and  dangerous  to  eat.  Hunger,  how- 
r,  overcame  all  scruples ; and  having  made  a great  fire  to 
st  them,  they  put  them  under  the  cinders.  When  ready 
y began  to  eat  them,  and  found  them  very  palatable.  They 
n drank  some  salt  water,  and  prepared  for  reposing  them- 
;es.  An  hour  or  two  after,  the  carpenter  found  himself 
and  fell  immediately  into  fits.  The  rest  were  all  alarmed, 

I in  half  an  hour  after  were  affected  in  the  same  manner 
he  carpenter.  They  felt  such  acute  pains,  accompanied 
h shortness  of  breath,  that  they  thought  their  dissolution 
r.  The  pains  however,  g.radually  ceased,  but  their  weak- 
continued. 

hey  now  began  to  despair  of  the  return  of  their  compa- 
ns ; those  who  observed  them,  declared  they  were  carried  off 
in  the  coast  by  the  force  of  the  tide,  and  therefore  thought 
y must  have  perished  with  hunger  before  they  could  come 
and.  This  opinion  having  prevailed,  they  began  to  think 
xpedient  to  build  another  boat,  but  the  undertaking  was 
icult,  and  upon  trying  their  strength,  they  found  themsehes 
apable  of  doing  it.  Thus  were  they  obliged  to  yield  to 
!essity,  and  remain  patient  for  some  time  longer, 
t having  been  observed  by  the  captain,  that  fires  at  night 
Ire  beheld  at  a great  distance,  they  judged  it  necessary  to 
! ke  one  on  shore  that  could  be  seen  ten  or  twelve  leagues 
i They  chose  for  this  purpose  a convenient  place  surrounded 
h dry  trees,  whereon  they  heaped  others,  and  set  them  on 
J.  These  fires  they  continued  for  four  days,  at  the  expira- 
n of  which  time  their  strength  failed  them,  and  they  could 
j longer  carry  on  the  laborious  task.  The  captain,  who  was 
i ery  robust,  strong  man,  and  who  measured  their  strength 
j his  own,  made  them  still  continue  to  bring  wood,  though 


it  was  with  great  difficulty  and  pain.  He  encouraged  them 
by  several  accounts  of  advantages  derived  from  fires  by  ship- 
wrecked men  ; but  as  they  experienced  none  of  those  advan- 
tages, their  hopes  as  well  as  their  strength  failed  them,  and 
they  soon  ceased  their  work  entirely. 

Innumerable  were  the  calamities  which  our  unhappy  suf- 
ferers now  endured,  a faithful  relation  of  which  would  tend  to 
disgust  as  well  as  shock  our  readers.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
through  the  pressing  calls  of  hunger  they  devoured  a toad  of 
an  immense  size,  which  they  boiled  in  a pot,  and  which  was 
productive  of  no  sickness  whatever.  Another  time  they  fed  on 
the  carcase  of  a putrid  buffalo,  and  on  the  remains  of  two  ser- 
pents which  they  found.  In  short,  they  were  driven  to  that 
necessitous  condition  that  even  filth  was  accounted  a dainty ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  corruption  and  badness  of  their  food, 
it  had  the  desired  effect  of  appeasing  their  hunger,  and  in- 
creasing their  strength. 

Having  finished  their  boat,  the  captain  pointed  out  to  them 
the  extreme  danger  of  their  undertaking,  seeing  they  could  not 
get  to  land  without  sails,  nor  resist  the  tides  without  an  an- 
chor. They  answered,  however,  that  they  could  not  encounter 
worse  calamities  than  they  at  present  experienced,  and  though 
destitute  of  anchor  or  sails,  they  were  determined  to  prosecute 
their  intentions  in  hopes  of  meeting  some  vessel  which  would 
receive  them  on  board.  The  captain,  finding  tliem  thus  re- 
solute, wished  them  a good  voyage,  and  gave  them  leave  to 
take  with  them  a young  man  who  spoke  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage, which  was  much  used  in  Bengal  and  Aracan. 

In  the  meantime  one  of  their  men  who  offered  to  make  a 
wooden  anchor,  observed,  that  for  this  purpose  he  only  wanted 
four  crooked  pieces  of  wood,  which  he  should  so  fasten  together 
with  the  rinds  of  young  trees,  as  should  answer  their  occa- 
sions. As  there  was  no  stone  in  the  island  to  make  it  sink  to 
the  bottom,  they  filled  two  or  three  of  their  shirt  sleeves  vrith 
sand,  which  they  fastened  to  the  wood,  and  thus  contrived  a 
new  kind  of  anchor.  They  now  Avanted  twenty  fathoms  of 
ground  tackle,  which  they  knew  not  where  to  get.  While  con- 
sidering what  they  should  do,  they  saw  two  of  their  crew 
coming  towards  them,  laden  with  ivy,  and  the  rind  of  young 
trees ; they  twisted  one  "with  the  other,  and  of  these  made  such 
a rope  as  they  wanted. 

The  next  morning,  eight  of  the  crew,  who  were  determined 
to  embark  in  the  new  made  boat,  took  leave  of  their  compa- 
nions, assuring  them,  that  if  they  met  with  success  they  should 
return  to  their  assistance  with  all  possible  speed.  They  soon 
gained  the  isle’s  point,  which  lies  directly  over  the  main  land. 
Here  they  stood  still,  kindled  a fire,  and  took  their  repast, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  they  then  weighed 
anchor,  and  with  much  rowing  found  themselves  far  enough 
from  the  island.  Fortunately  the  weather  was  calm,  wliich 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  use  a bag  of  sand  instead  of  a 
plummet.  By  these  means,  having  found  the  tide  against  them, 
they  cast  anchor  on  a bank  where  their  boat  could  take  no 
harm. 

They  now  agreed,  that  the  provisions  which  they  had  with 
them  should  be  equally  shared,  and  that  every  man  might  ma- 
nage his  own  share  as  he  liked  best,  if  the  Amyage  should  prove 
longer  than  they  expected.  This,  however,  was  attended  with 
bad  consequences,  for  several  having  no  providence  or  economy, 
made  an  end  of  all  their  share  at  once. 

A storm  now  rose,  Avhich  broke  their  cable;  the  waves 
washed  aAvay  the  remainder  of  their  provisions,  and  they  were 
driven  back  to  the  same  place  which  they  had  left  in  the  morn- 
ing. Having  committed  their  boat  co  the  care  of  the  two 
youngest  in  their  company,  the  rest  went  on  shore.  They  im- 
mediately ran  to  the  fire  they  had  left  at  parting,  where  they 
found  one  of  the  negroes’  wives  (whom  they  had  met  when  they 
first  came  to  the  island)  by  it.  This  woman,  as  soon  as  she 
saw  them,  threw  herself  at  their  feet;  her  body  Avas  grievously 
battered  and  Avounded,  and  they  understood  by  her  signs,  that 
it  Avas  her  own  people  that  had  thus  used  her. 

They  Avere  now  so  grievously  pressed  with  hunger,  that  one 
of  the  crew  (Charles  Dobbel)  secretly  x>roposed  the  murder  of 
this  unhappy  Avoman,  though  a n\ere  skeleton  to  appearance, 
for  the  gratification  of  tlieir  appetite.  This  cruel  intention  was 
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happily  overruled  by  the  rest,  who  observed,  that  if  they 
once  began  to  feed  on  human  flesh  they  might  still  be  hun- 
gry for  more,  and  consequently  no  man  among  them  could  be 

They  determined  now.  to  make  another  anchor,  to  serve  in- 
stead of  that  which  they  lost,  and  for  this  purpose  despatched 
two  of  their  men  to  borrow  of  the  master  his  hatchet,  which 
he  immediately  sent  them.  Having  finished  the  new  anchor, 
they  resolved  to  return  the  hatchet  to  the  captain,  and 
thank  him  for  the  use  of  it.  When  about  halt- way,  one  of 
those  that  borrowed  the  hatchet  observed,  that  he  had  seen 
the  captain’s  linen  lying  to  dry  under  the  trees,  and  that 
both  himself  and  his  companions  (who  were  half  naked) 
tempted  to  take  each  of  them  a shirt  and  a waistcoat.  The 
absolute  necessity  they  were  in  for  linen  overcame  all  scru- 
ples of  conscience, and  they  were  resolved  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  of  taking  them.  For  this  purpose  they 
waited  till  night,  when,  having  come  to  their  quarters,  the 
captain  and  his  friends  were  fast  asleep.  Those  that  needed 
linen  now  took  what  they  wanted ; after  which  they  seized 
part  of  their  companions’  provisions,  and  hastily  withdrew. 
Such  were  the  thanks  which  the  captain  received  for  the  use 
of  his  hatchet . 

Having  rested  themselves  some  time,  they  hastened  to 
their  other  companions,  whom  they  found  where  they  had 
left  them ; viz.,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  water 
was  then  so  high  that  they  were  forced  to  swim  over  it  with 
their  booty  on  their  backs. 

They  had  left  behind  four  companions,  three  of  whom  had 
eaten  nothing  since  the  others  had  left  them,  and  were 
so  faint  that  they  were  not  able  to  stand.  The  fourth,  who 
had  made  a reserve,  feasted  in  their  presence,  and  was  so 
hard-hearted  as  to  refuse  them  a morsel  of  his  dinner.  He 
was  severely  rebuked  for  his  unkindness,  and  every  man 
received  a due  portion  of  what  there  was  to  eat.  The  woman, 
it  seems,  who  had  been  left  behind  with  these  four  men, 
when  told  of  the  departure  of  the  others,  slipped  away,  and 
and  was  never  afterwards  seen. 

It  was  judged  expedient  to  watch  by  turns,  for  fear  of  any 
sudden  attack  from  enemies.  When,  therefore,  it  was  night, 
one  set  upon  the  watch  while  the  other  seven  went  to  sleep. 
Scarcely  had  they  rested  two  hours,  when  the  sentinel  per- 
ceived a negro  stealing  softly  towards  him  with  a cudgel. 
As  soon  as  he  came  within  reach  of  his  oar  he  broke  it  on 
his  head,  and  the  negro  fell  down  as  dead.  The  alarm 
being  given,  those  who  were  asleep  immediately  arose  and 
pursued  the  other  negroes,  who,  seeing  their  companion  fall, 
fled  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood.  As  soon  as  they 
found  themselves  pursued,  they  set  up  a hideous  cry,  which 
sounded  as  if  there  were  about  twenty,  though  in  fact  there 
were  only  seven  or  eight.  After  a fruitless  pursuit,  they 
returned  to  the  place  where  their  companion  fell,  and  who, 
they  supposed,  lay  dead;  but  it  seems  he  had  only  been 
stunned  by  the  blow,  or  had  counterfeited  death;  for  during 
their  absence  he  had  contrived  to  make  his  escape. 

It  was  imagined,  that  the  woman  who  had  been  with  them, 
and  who  had  taken  particular  notice  of  what  had  passed,  had 
been  the  chief  instigator  of  this  attack.  At  the  time  of  her 
secret  departure,  she  knew  there  were  only  four,  whom  she 
probably  thought  might  have  been  easily  subdued.  These 
negroes  undoubtedly  came  with  this  view;  but  instead  of  four 
men,  to  their  great  disappointment,  they  found  they  had  eight 
to  encounter  with,  one  of  whom  watched  for  the  security  of  the 
rest. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  they  made  a 'rope  for  their  anchor 
like  the  first;  but  when  ready  to  depart,  they  found  that  their 
boat  was  not  in  a condition  to  carry  more  than  six.  They  were 
therefore  forced  to  cast  lots  for  two  to  remain  behind,  wliich 
fell  upon  the  youngest,  whom  they  endeavoured  to  console  with 
the  promise  of  returning  for  them,  if  successful  in  their  enter- 
prise. These  two  excluded  men  accordingly  went  in  search  of 
their  commander  and  his  party. 

Our  six  adventurers  now  placed  themselves  round  a little  fire, 
in  order  to  wait  for  the  tide  being  for  them.  In  about  an  hour’s 
time  they  heard  a lamentable  cry,  and  they  soon  saw  the  two 
young  men  returning  whom  they  had  lately  dismissed.  They 


said  they  could  neither  find  the  captain  nor  any  of  his  compa 
nions;  that  besides  where  they  had  left  them, they  sought  thei  { 
in  several  other  places,  and  they  supposed  that  some  vessel  i j 
passing  by  had  seen  them,  and  received  them  on  board.  Th  I 
others,  surprised  at  this  intelligence,  resolved  to  postpone  thei  i 
expedition  till  next  day,  and  go  themselves  in  search  of  thei  t 
commander.  I 

About  midnight  (the  flood  then  favouring  their  design)  tlie'  i 
weighed  anchor  to  approach  the  dry  trees,  some  of  which  thej:l 
wanted  to  repair  their  boat.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  tidiJ 
carried  them  with  great  swiftness  towards  an  immense  trejl 
with  large  extensive  branches,  which  notwithstanding  all  theiW 
endeavours,  they  were  not  able  to  avoid,  and  the  boat  ran 
against  it  with  such  violence  that  some  of  them  fell  into  thij 
water;  others  were  left  hanging  in  the  branches,  and  only  om' 
person  retained  his  seat  in  the  boat.  So  sudden  and  fierce  vra;  ■ 
the  shock,  that  each  man  thought  his  companions  were  drowned' 
At  last,  to  their  great  joy,  they  all  fouPd  out  one  another.  Bein^; 
extremely  cold  and  very  wet,  they  now  endeavoured  to  make  i 
fire  to  dry  themselves.  ^ ' 

Through  this  unfortunate  accident  they  lost  their  ancboi- 
and  half  of  the  rope,  and  had  no  means  of  repairing  this  double 
loss.  They  were  also  uncertain  whether  they  could  make  U 
the  shore,  as  the  force  of  the  streams  carried  them  off  will: 
great  violence.  Two  of  them  therefore  took  the  rest  of  the 
rope,  and  swam  to  shore,  whereby  they  drew  the  boat  aftii 
them  without  any  difficulty. 

It  was  now  night,  and  they  were  near  half  a league  off  the 
place  where  they  had  warmed  themselves  the  day  before ; yel 
so  far  were  they  obliged  to  go,  otherwise  they  could  have  m 
fire.  Accordingly,  Charles  Dobbel  (who  was  the  most  lively 
and  courageous  of  all  the  crew)  took  with  him  the  two  younge^ 
of  the  party,  and  went  in  search  of  the  fire,  with  which  they 
soon  returned,  and  which  was  of  great  utility : for  it  not  only 
dispersed  the  darkness,  which  was  exceedingly  terrific,  bu! 
likewise  drove  away  the  cold,  which  was  immensely  shaq>. 
Charles  Dobbel  reported,  that  during  this  journey  they  trod 
all  along  upon  briars  and  thorns;  that  they  had  lost  their  way 
but  having  at  length  found  the  fire  they  were  in  search  of, 
they  fell  with  it  into  bogs  and  ditches  full  of  water,  which  pul 
it  out,  and  obliged  them  to  return  for  more.  Their  feet  v/en 
covered  with  blood,  and  their  bodies  very  much  lacerated. 

The  next  morning  they  sent  two  of  their  party  to  the  ca^ 
tain’s  quarters  and  the  adjoining  places  in  order  to  certify!' 
they  were  really  gone.  The  rest,  in  the  iheantime,  souglu 
materials  to  make  another  anchor  and  cord.  Tow'ards  eveiiinj 
the  tw'o  men  returned,  and  reported  that  the  captain  and  liii 
companions  were  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  island,  aru 
that  they  could  only  meet  with  a piece  of  stinking  fish,  a smal 
piece  of  a buffalo’s  skin,  and  four  heads  of  garlic  in  a pet 

Having  boiled  this  piece  of  fish  with  some  leaves,  they  regalet 
themselves,  and  then  began  to  consider  what  they  should  dc 
Some  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  better  te  remain  in  the  island 
in  hopes  that  the  captain’s  party  would  return  to  their  rebel 
others  thought  there  was  no  certainty  of  such  assistance,  an. 
judged  that  it  was  better  to  venture  out  again.  This  last  re 
solution  having  been  adopted,  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  n 
fitting  out  the  boat,  and  the  next  morning,  having  broken  thei 
fast  on  the  remains  of  the  skin  of  the  buffalo,  and  provided « 
good  store  of  leaves,  they  embarked. 

[ To  he  continued.^ 


THE  BARGE’S  CREW. 

Why  aye,  Mr.  What’s-your-name,  we  were  the  pride  o 
the  ship — all  picked  men  ; and  if  you  had  seeu  us  in  thos( 
days,  when  hope  and  enterprise  spread  our  white  canvass  t( 
the  breeze,  and  we  either  luffed  up  to  get  to  windward  ol 
the  enemy,  or  sailed  large  to  run  down  to  the  succour  ofafrienc 
in  distress,  it  would  have  done  good  to  your  heart,  man 
Then  there  was  our  barge,  so  neat  and  trim,  with  her  gratings 
in  the  bow,  and  stern  sheets  as  white  as  the  drifted  snow,  ape 
every  oar  a perfect  picture.  But  to  see  her  under  sail,  with 
three  lugs  and  a jib,  set,  and  the  sheets  trimmed  aft  m) 
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js ! how  she’d  smack  through  the  breeze,  skimming  the 
(ow  tops  like  a flying  fish  as  he  dips  to  wet  his  wings,  and 
resh  him  in  his  flight  ! Oh,  how  sweetly  she  d walk  over 
curling  wave,  and  climb  the  rolling  swell.  Why  she 
lid  do  anything  but  speak,  and  every  one  of  the  crew  loved 
' as  his  own,  and  tended  her  with  the  same  affection  that  a 
d mother  would  her  darling  child — But  then,  what’s  the 
of  speechifying  about  it  now? — she’s  broke  up  by  this 
e (though  I’m  glad  I did’nt  see  it,  for  every  stroke  of 
axe  would  have  gone  to  my  heart)  ; and  of  the  jovial 
s that  once  manned  her,  some  are  cast  like  weather- 
,ten,  shattered  hulks,  adrift  upon  the  ocean  of  distress,  ex- 
ed  to  the  windy  storm  and  tempest,  without  a port  in  view, 
'riendly  barque  to  hail  them  in  adversity.  Ah  ! they  think 
the  barge  now,  and,  on  these  times  they  will  never 
again,  when  they  were  called  “ the  jolly  coach  horses,” 
t never  flinched  from  their  duty.  Every  soul  was  first 
tain  of  a gun;  and  our  coxswain,  Joe  Snatchblock,  was  one 
he  finest  fellows  in  the  fleet,  be  the  other  where  he  would — 
feet  two  inches  without  his  shoes — a heart  like  a prince, 
the  spirit  of  a lion — generous  and  brave.  Why,  lord  love 
, Mr.  What’s-your-name,  he  was  the  very  man  as  nailed 

colours  to  the  mast,  on  board  the in  Duncan’s  action. 

link  I sees  him  now.  Up  went  the  helm,  and  away  we 
e down  right  into  the  thick  of  it : slap  comes  a shot  athwart 
halliards,  and  down  rattles  the  ensign.  “ Hurrah!”  shouted 
nheer,  in  exultation.  “Dunder  de  bloxham,”  roared  Joe 
n the  gangway;  and,  shaking  his  fist  at  the  enemy,  “ Dun- 
)loxham,  but  we’ll  give  it  you  presently!”  and  then  he  ran 
and,  rolling  up  the  flag,  tucked  it  under  his  arm  and  skim- 
1 aw?,y  aloft  like  a sky-rocket,  while  the  musket  balls  came 
ring  round  him  in  leaden  showers.  “ Grape  and  canister 
:he  five  aftmost  guns,”  cried  the  first  lieutenant;  “ point 
m well  at  the  enemy’s  poop — watch  the  roll  and  be  steady, 
men!”  “ Ay,  ay,  sir;”  and  we  clapped  the  grapes  into 
still,  and  pressed  them  down  with  canister,  ramming  all 
le  with  a vengeance.  Rattle  went  a volley  at  Joe  again, 
we  matched  ’em  for  it  in  prime  style ; we  smoked  their 
iceuvres,  and  powdered  their  wigs.  Yes,  yes,  our  grape  was 
eezed  into  Win-de-grave  for  a good  many — it  damaged 
r upper-works,  and  knocked  away  their  understandings. 
11,  d’ye  see  by  this  time  Joe  had  got  to  the  main-top- 
;t  head,  with  the  ensign  under  his  arm,  the  hammer 
tvixt  his  teeth,  and  the  nails  in  his  pocket;  so  he  shoves 
through  the  head  of  the  flag,  just  below  the  toggle, 

. drives  it  into  the  mast  above  the  cross  trees.  Down 
comes  about  half-a-dozen  ratlins,  and  in  went  another 
, and  so  on  till  he  descends  to  the  main-cap,  where  he 
i a severe  turn  with  the  tack,  and  hammered  all  fast, 
this  moment  aU  hands  at  their  quarters  were  casting  one 
aloft,  and  the  other  at  the  gun,  like  a crow  peeping  into  a 
•her,  or  a goose  at  a thunder-cloud.  “Huzza!”  roared  Joe, 
he  threw  out  the  fly  of  the  ensign,  which,  catching  the 
eze,  waved  majestically  above  us.  floating  in  grandeur,  like 
Genius  of  Britain  soaring  on  the  wings  of  Victory — “ Huzza!” 
uted  Joe  again,  slueing  his  starn  to  the  Dutchmen,  and 
iping  his  hand  in  an  inexpressible  attitude,  while  they 
imed  the  salute  with  a round  of  musketry,  that,  had  he 
been  bumb-proof,  must  have  knocked  him  off  his  perch, 
uzza!”  responded  the  main  and  quarter-decks;  the  lower 
k caught  the  soul- enlivening  strain,  and  three  hearty  cheers 
mnded  from  all  hands.  At  it  we  went  again,  like  fighting- 
ks,  for,  d’ye  see,  we  expected  some  of  the  riglit  sort  in  the 
?es — real  right  amest  Scheidam  Ginevar.  At  it  we  went, 
lie  Joe  came  sliding  down  the  topmast  back -stay  like  a cat. 
Teel  behaved,  my  mon,  weel  behaved,”  said  the  captain — he 
i a Scotchman,  though  his  name  was  English.  “ Troth  ye’ve 
spirit  of  a Highlander.  Bring  the  warthy  soul  a glass  o’ 
g;  or  mayhap  you  w'ould  like  it  pure  and  uncontaminated.” 

; preferred  the  stuff  stark  naked,  with  the  jacket  oft — and 
nding  on  the  break  of  the  poop,  he  held  it  up  to  mortify  the 
tchmen ; but  fearing  an  envious  shot  miglit  crack  the  heart 
his  darling,  he  turned  his  back  by  way  of  protection,  and 
wed  it  away  in  his  spirit-room  in  an  instant.  Well,  d’ye  see, 
lay  close  alongside,  locked  yard-arin  and  yard-arm,  and  ham- 


mered away  round  and  grape,  great  guns  and  small  arms,  till 
Mynheer  V an  Scatterbrauckens  dropped  the  tackle  falls,  mounted 
their  pipes,  and,  thrusting  their  hands  into  the  breeches-pockets 
of  their  small-clothes,  sho-wed  they  had  surrendered.  Ah,  Dun- 
can was  the  boy!  he  was  none  of  your  Dutterfly-gentry — only 
fit  for  a summer’s  cruise.  He  outwitted  the  whole  of  ’em,  con- 
quered Winter,  and  hoisted  his  ensign  as  the  flag  of  liWty. 
Mayhap,  IMr.  What’s-your-name,  you  never  saw  him,  with  his 
open,  manly  countenance,  expressive  of  true  courage  and  bene- 
volence, and  his  curling  locks  flowing  gracefully  over  his  head: 
“ A furious  lion  in  battle — so  let  him; 

But,  duty  appeased,  in  mercy  a lamb.” 

Yes,  he’d  a heart  that  could  feel  for  another;  and  there’s  not 
a tar  in  Greenwich  moorings  but  reverences  his  name,  for  he 
was  their  father  and  their  friend;  but  he’s  gone,  as  the  chap- 
lain used  to  tell  us,  he’s  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh. 


SHIP  STRUCK  BY  LIGHTNING. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  log  of  the  Ville  de  Lyon, 
American  packet-ship,  -which  put  into  Plymouth  in  June, 1837, 
having  been  struck  by  lightning. 

“ At  ten,  p.m.,  Barfleur  Light  bearing  S.S.W.,  distant  about 
fifteen  miles,  they  experienced  a heavy  squall  from  W.S.W., 
-with  rain.  Whilst  in  the  act  of  taking  in  sail,  the  ship  was 
struck  by  lightning.  The  electric  fluid  descended  by  tlie  main- 
topsail-sheets,  passed  through  the  bolt  into  the  passage-way 
leading  to  the  cabin,  thence  ran  along  the  beH-wires  in  tJie 
steward’s  pantry,  melting  those  connected  with  the  larboard 
state-rooms,  and  passed  through  the  side  into  the  water,  start- 
ing several  of  the  treenails,  and  ripping  the  copper.  Two  men 
engaged  in  hauling  taut  the  main-topsail-slieet  were  instantly 
killed,  and  two  others  were  hurt.  Within  a,  minute  after, 
another  shock,  still  more  severe,  struck  the  ship  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first,  and  escaped  in  the  same  direction.  A pas- 
senger, who  was  in  the  steward’s  pantry,  examining  the  eftects 
of  the  first  stroke,  was  sh’ghtly  injured  in  the  head  by  the 
second.  Notwithstanding  the  appalling  scene,  xierfect  order 
was  observed.  Captain  Stoddard  immediately  sounded  the 
pumps,  and  examined  the  vessel  in  every  part.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  lightning  was  most  remarkable.  When  the  fluid 
struck  the  ship,  the  explosion  resembled  that  of  a bomb.  TJie 
vessel,  both  above  and  below  deck,  appeared  to  be  filled  with 
fire.  At  tAvelve,  p.m.,  the  wind  moderated.” 

The  Ville  de  Lyon  is  a new  vessel  of  800  tons  burden, 
and  had  on  board  a large  number  of  cabin  and  steerage  pas- 
sengers. 


THE  RED  ROVER’S  SONG. 

A MEKUY  life  is  ours,  I trow, 

While  o’er  the  hillcw’s  surge  wc  go; 

Our  birthright  joy  to  care  unknown, 

For  time  and  pleasure  are  our  own: 

C)’er  bounding  main  -ive  boldly  d.^sh, 

’Mid  thunder’s  peal  arid  lightning’s  llasln 

The  skies  may  frown,  or  be  they  fair, 
We  seldom  look,  and  never  care: 

But  gaily  sail,  our  track  to  keep. 

Upon  the  jiroud  and  peerless  deep. 

The  land  we  loathe — the  sea  we  love. 

For  joys  it  hath  all  joys  above. 

AVe  joy  to  see  the  dolphins  play 
Beneath  the  sun-lit  sparkling  spray; 

To  mark,  -while  on  the  course  we  run, 
The  splendour  of  tlie  setting  sun; 

But  oh ! our  greatest  joy  must  be 
To  feel — to  know  we’re  brave  and  free! 


! 
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taCes  of  shipwrecks 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 


The  discovery  of  America  forms  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able events  in  modern  history.  Till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  this  vast  continent  was  unknown  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe.  The  celebrated  Christopher  Columbus,  in  at- 
tempting to  explore  a western  passage  to  India,  discovered 
St.  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  in  the  year  1492. 
In  a second  voyage,  he  discovered  several  large  Islands  which 
he  supposed  to  belong  to  India,  and  which  he  therefore 
called  the  West  Indies.  In  his  third  voyage,  in  1498  he  reached 
the  American  Continent,  which  had  been  discovered  the  year 
preceding,  by  John  Cabot,  a Venetian  mariner,  in  the  service 
of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a Florentine 
navigator,  sailed  thither  in  1599,  the  year  after  Columbus;  and 
drawing  up  an  interesting  account  of  the  country,  of  which  he 
pretended  to  be  the  discoverer,  gave  to  the  whole  Continent, 
his  own  name,  America,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained. 

The  discovery  of  such  a vast  continent  as  America,  in- 
terested in  a very  high  degree,  the  curiosity  of  Europe.  Ame- 
rica became  the 
grand  object  of 
commercial  adven- 
ture and  scientific 
research.  In  mag- 
nitude, it  seemed 
far  to  exceed  any 
of  the  great  con- 
tinents hitherto 
known ; while  the 
unusual  aspect 
which  nature  here 
assumed,  led  the. 
beholders  to  regard 
it  as  a new  world,' 
which  had  risen  but 
recently  under  the 
Creator’s  hand.  Fo- 
rests of  new  species 
of  trees,  surpassing 
in  extent  and  mag- 
nificence all  that 
they  had  ever  seen; 
vast  mountain 
ranges,  in  compari- 
son with  whose  ele- 
vation even  the 
loftiest  of  the  Alps 
dwindled  into  insig- 
nificance ; and  ri- 
vers, which  rolled  to 
the  ocean  with  the 
majesty  of  seas, 
were  the  sublime  features  of  the  new  world.  Its  animals 
differed  no  less  from  those  with  which  Europeans  were  fami- 
liar, and  it  appeared  inhabited  by  a peculiar  race  of  human 
beings,  who  soon  bad  reason  to  deplore  the  arrival  of  these 
strangers  on  their  shores.  Its  soil,  of  exhaustless  fertility, 
abounded  Avith  the  richest  productions;  and  mines  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  in  the  mountainous  regions,  offered  the  tempting 
prospect  of  immediate  and  incalculable  wealth  to  the  fortu- 
nate discoverers. 

The  names  of  the  tlmee  ships  which  formed  the  expedition, 
when  St.  Salvador  was  discovered,  Avere  the  Santa  Maria,  on 
board  of  v.riiicli  Columbus  was;  the  Finta,  and  the  Nina. 
These  vessels  sailed  from  Palos,  in  Spain,  on  tlie  3rd  of 
August,  1492,  on  this  the  greatest  voyage  of  discovery  that 
ever  Avas  undertaken. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October,  at  sunrise,  that 
several  of  the  admiral’s  creAv  thought  they  beheld  land  in  the 
west,  but  so  indistinctly,  that  no  one  ventured  to  proclaim  it, 
lest  he  should  be  mistaken.  The  Nina,  lioweA-er,  being  a good 
sailer,  pressed  forward  to  ascertain  the  lact.  In  a short  time 
the  flag  was  hoisted  at  lier  mast  head,  and  a gun  discharged, 


being  the  preconcerted  signals  for  land.  New  joy  was  aAvaken(j , 
throughout  the  little  squadron,  and  every  eye  was  turned  t J 
wards  the  west.  As  tliey  advanced,  however,  their  cloud-bu]j|^ 
hopes  faded  away,  and  before  evening  the  promised  landagaiE 
melted  into  air.  The  crews  now  sank  into  a degree  of  dejeil  : 
tion  proportioned  to  their  recent  excitement,  when  neAv  circunl : 
stances  occurred  to  arouse  them.  Columbus  haAdng  observ'ei. : 
great  flights  of  small  field-birds  going  towards  the  south- Aves  * • 
concluded  they  must  be  secure  of  some  neighbouring  lane,, 
where  they  would  find  food  and  a resting  place.  He  knew  tlij, 
importance  which  the  Portuguese  voyagers  attached  to  th^ 
flight  of  birds,  by  following  which  they  had  discovered  most  o.. 
their  islands.  He  had  now  come  750  leagues,  the  distance  a;  -< 
which  he  had  computed  to  find  the  island  of  Cipango;  as  therj,  - 
was  no  appearance  of  it,  he  might  have  missed  it,  through, 
some  mistake  in  the  latitude.  He  determined,  therefore,  oi  n 
the  evening  of  the  7th  of  October,  to  alter  his  course  to  th 
south-west,  the  direction  in  which  the  birds  generally  flev,  - 
and  continue  in  that  direction  for  at  least  three  daj’^s.  Thi  :r 
farther  they  went,  the  more  frequent  and  encouraging  Avere  tin  . 
signs  of  land.  Numbers  of  small  birds,  of  various  colours.  ^ 

some  of  them  suclJb,; 
as  sing  in  the  fields  1; . 
came  flying  aboU|j-: 
the  ships,  and  thei 
continued  thei 
flight  towards  thi 
south-west.  Tunny  ,,  , 
fish  played  abouii^ 
the  smooth  sea;  ani 
a heron,  a pelican  [.i 
and  a duck,  Aven 
seen,  all  bound  irui 
the  same  direction  ly, 
Tlie  herbage,  whiewL  [ 
floated  by  the  ships  ! L 
was  fresh  and  green]  L 
as  if  recently  froir^^  ; 
land;  and  the  airnm.; 
Columbus  observed]  n 
was  sAveet  and  fra-]L 
grant  as  April  L 
breezes  in  Seville^J^j 
All  these,  howcver.l  jj,, 
were  regarded  by|j~ 
the  crew  as  so  many^  m. 
delusions,  beguiling 
them  on  to  dcstruc-^ 
tion;  and  when,  on.^1 
the  evening  of  the,  ^ 
third  day,  they  be-^ 
held  the  sun  go,., 
down  upon  a shore- j 
less  horizon,  they, 

broke  forth  into  clamorous  turbulence.  They  exclaimed  J, 
against  this  obstinacy  in  their  commander,  in  tempting  fate,|(, 
by  continuing  on  into  a boundless  sea.  They  insisted  upon] 
turning  backward,  and  abandoning  the  voyage  as  hopeless. 
Columbus  endeavoured  to  pacify  them  by  gentle  words,  and  p. 
promises  of  large  rewards;  but  finding  that  they  only  iQ-j,,] 
creased  in  clamour,  he  assumed  a decided  tone.  He  told  them , 
it  Avas  useless  to  murmur;  the  expedition  had  been  sent  by  the , ^ 
sovereigns  of  Spain,  to  seek  the  Indies,  and  happen  what , 
might,  he  Avas  determined  to  persevere,  until,  by  the  blessing  , 
of  God,  he  should  accomplish  the  enterprise.  ^ ; 

Columbus  was  now  at  open  defiance  with  his  crew,  and  his , , 
situation  became  desperate.  Fortunately,  however,  the  raani- . r 
festations  of  neighbouring  land  were  such,  on  the  folloAving . , 
day,  as  no  longer  to  admit  a doubt.  Besides  a quantity  of  fresh  ^ 
weeds,  such  as  groAV  in  rivers,  they  saw  a green  fish,  of  a kind  , 
Avhich  keeps  about  rocks ; then,  a branch  of  thorn,  Avith  her- 1 
ries  on  it,  appearing  as  if  recently  separated  from  the  tree, 
floated  by  them;  they  then  picked  up  a reed,  a small  board,  | 
and,  aboA^e  all,  a staff,  artificially  carved.  All  gloom  j 

and  mutiny  noAV  gaA'e  way  to  sanguine  expectation;  and 


[COLUMEUS  TAKING  TOSSESSIOX.] 
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phout  the  day,  each  one  was  eagerly  on  the  watch,  in 
of  being  the  first  to  discover  the  long-sought-for  land.  In 
vening,  when,  according  to  invariable  custom  on  board  of 
irairal’s  ship,  the  mariners  had  sung  the  Vesper  Hymn  to 
irgin,  Columbus  made  an  impressive  address  to  his  crew. 
)inted  out  the  goodness  of  God  in  thus  conducting  them  by 
soft  and  favouring  breezes,  across  a tranquil  ocean,  cheer- 
leir  hopes  continually  with  fresh  signs,  increasing  as  their 
augmented,  and  thus  leading  and  guiding  them  to  a pro- 
. land.  He  now  reminded  them  of  the  orders  he  had  given 
iving  the  Canaries,  that  after  sailing  westward  700  leagues, 
diould  not  make  sail  after  midnight.  Present  appearances 
irised  such  a precaution.  He  thought  it  probable  they 
I make  land  that  very  night;  he  ordered,  therefore,  a vigi- 
ook-out  to  be  kept  from  the  forecastle,  promising  to  whom- 
r should  make  the  discovery,  a doublet  of  velvet,  in  addi- 

0 the  pension  to  be  given  by  the  sovereigns. 

e breeze  had  been  fresh  all  day,  with  more  sea  than  usual, 
hey  had  made  great  progress.  At  sun  set,  they  stood 
to  the  west,  and  were  ploughing  the  waves  at  a rapid 
the  Pinta  keeping  the  lead,  from  her  superior  sailing. 
;reatest  animation  prevailed  throughout  the  ships;  not  an 
was  closed  that  night.  As  the  evening  darkened, 
nbus  took  his  station  on  the  top  of  the  castle  or  cabin, 
e high  poop  of  his  vessel.  However  he  might  carry  a 
ful  and  confident  countenance  during  the  day,  it  was  to 

1 time  of  the  most  painful  anxiety ; and  now  when  he 
wrapped  from  observation  by  the  shades  of  night,  he 
tained  an  intense  and  unremitting  watch,  ranging  his 
dong  the  dusky  horizon,  in  search  of  the  most  vague 
ations  of  land. 

Idenly,  about  ten  o’clock,  he  thought  he  beheld  a light 
nering  at  a distance.  Fearing  that  his  eager  hopes 
t deceive  him,  he  called  to  Pedro  Gutierrez,  gentleman 
e king’s  bedchamber,  and  inquired  whether  he  saw  a 
in  that  direction.  The  latter  replied  that  he  did.  Co- 
us,  yet  doubtful  whether  it  might  not  be  some  delusion 
e fancy,  called  Rodrigo  Sanchey,  of  Segovia,  and  made 
ame  inquiry.  By  the  time  the  latter  had  ascended  the 
i house,  the  light  had  disappeared.  They  saw  it  once  or 
afterwards,  in  sudden  and  passing  gleams,  as  if  it  were 
jh  in  the  barque  of  a fisherman,  rising  and  sinking  with 
raves,  or  in  the  hand  of  some  person  on  shore  borne  up 
down  as  he  walked  from  house  to  house.  So  transient 
uncertain  were  these  gleams,  that  few  attached  any 
rtance  to  them.  Columbus,  however,  considered  them 
rtain  si^s  of  land,  and,  moreover,  that  the  land  was 
)ited.  They  continued  their  course  until  two  in  the 
ling,  when  a gun  from  the  Pinta  gave  the  joyful  signal  of 
It  was  first  discovered  by  a mariner  named  Rodrigo 
iana;  but  the  reward  was  afterwards  adjudged  to  the 
ral,  for  having  previously  perceived  the  light.  The  land 
now  clearly  seen,  about  two  leagues  distant ; whereupon 
took  in  sail,  and  laid  to,  waiting  impatiently  for  the  dawn, 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  Columbus,  in  this  little  space  of 
must  have  been  tumultuous  and  intense.  At  length,  in 
of  every  difficulty  and  danger,  he  had  accomplished  his 
t.  The  great  mystery  of  the  ocean  was  revealed.  His 
•y,  which  had  been  the  sneer  of  fools,  and  the  scoff  of 
was  triumphantly  established.  He  had  secured  to 
elf  a glory  which  must  be  as  durable  as  the  world  itself, 
difficult,  even  for  the  imagination  to  conceive  the  feelings 
ich  a man  at  the  moment  of  so  sublime  a discovery, 
he  come  upon  some  wild  island  far  in  the  Indian  sea? 
as  this  the  famed  Cipango  itself,  the  object  of  his  golden 
es?  A thousand  speculations  of  the  kind  must  have 
med  upon  him,  as  with  his  anxious  crews  he  waited  for 
norning,  wondering  whether  the  dawn  would  reveal  a 
ge  wilderness,  or  lead  them  to  spicy  groves  and  glittering 
3,  and  gilded  cities,  and  all  the  splendour  of  oriental 
ization. 

was  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  12th  of  October,  1492, 
Columbus  first  beheld  the  new  world.  When  the  day 
led,  he  saw  before  him  a level  and  beautiful  island, 
ral  leagues  in  extent,  of  great  freshness  and  verdure, 


and  covered  with  trees,  like  a continual  orchard.  Though 
everything  appeared  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  untamed 
nature,  yet  the  island  was  populous,  for  the  inhabitants  were 
seen  issuing  from  the  woods,  and  running  from  all  parts  to 
the  shore,  where  they  stood  gazing  at  the  ships.  They  were 
perfectly  naked,  and  from  their  attitudes  and  gestures, 
appeared  to  be  lost  in  astonishment. 

Columbus  made  a signal  for  the  ships  to  cast  anchor,  and 
the  boats  to  be  manned  and  armed.  He  entered  his  own 
boat,  richly  attired  in  scarlet,  bearing  the  royal  standard  of 
Spain  ; whilst  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzou,  and  Vincent  Janez,  his 
brother,  put  off  in  company  in  their  boats ; each  bearing  the 
banner  of  the  enterprise,  emblazoned  with  a green  cross, 
having  on  each  side  the  letters  F and  I,  the  initials  of  the 
Castilian  monarchs,  Fernando,  and  Izabel,  surmounted  by 
crowns. 

As  they  approached  the  shore,  they  were  refreshed  by  the 
sight  of  the  ample  forests,  which,  in  those  climates,  have 
extraordinary  beauty  of  vegetation.  They  beheld  fruits  of 
tempting  hue,  but  of  unknown  kind,  growing  among  the  trees, 
which  overhung  the  shores.  The  purity  and  suavity  of  the 
atmosphere  must  have  had  its  effect  upon  the  susceptible 
feelings  of  Columbus.  No  sooner  did  he  land,  than  he  threw 
himself  upon  his  knees,  kissed  the  earth,  and  returned  thanks 
to  God,  with  tears  of  joy.  His  example  was  followed  by  the 
rest,  whose  hearts,  indeed,  overflowed  with  the  same  feelings 
of  gratitude. 

Columbus,  then  rising,  drew  his  sword,  displayed  the  royal 
standard,  and  took  solemn  possession  in  the  name  of  the 
Castilian  sovereign,  giving  the  island  the  name  of 
San  Salvador.  He  called  upon  all  present  to  take  the  oath  of 
obedience  to  him  as  admiral  and  viceroy.  The  feelings  of 
the  crew  now  burst  forth  in  the  most  extravagant  transports. 
They  thronged  round  the  admiral  in  their  overflowing  zeal ; 
some  embraced  him,  others  kissed  his  hands.  Those  who 
had  been  most  mutinous  and  turbulent  during  the  voyage, 
were  now  most  devoted  and  enthusiastic. 

The  natives  of  the  island,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  they 
beheld  the  ships,  with  their  sails  set,  hovering  on  their  coasts, 
had  supposed  them  some  monsters  which  had  issued  from  the 
deep.  They  had  crowded  to  the  beach,  and  watched  their 
movements  with  intense  anxiety.  Their  veering  about,  ap- 
parently without  effort,  the  shifting  and  furling  of  their  sails, 
resembling  huge  wings,  filled  them  with  astonishment.  When 
they  beheld  their  boats  approach  the  shore,  and  a number  of 
strange  beings  clad  in  glittering  steel,  or  raiment  of  various 
colours,  landing  upon  the  beach,  they  fled  in  affright  to  their 
woods.  Finding,  however,  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  pur- 
sue, nor  to  molest  them,  they  gradually  recovered  from  their 
terror,  and  approached  the  Spaniards  with  great  awe,  fre- 
quently prostrating  themselves  on  the  earth,  and  making 
signs  of  adoration. 

The  admiral  particularly  attracted  their  attention,  from  his 
commanding  height,  his  air  of  authority,  his  dress  of  scarlet, 
and  the  deference  which  was  paid  him  by  his  companions. 
When  they  had  still  farther  recovered  from  their  fears,  they 
approached  the  Spaniards,  touched  their  beads,  and  examined 
their  hands  and  faces,  admiring  their  whiteness.  Columbus, 
pleased  with  their  simplicity,  their  gentleness,  and  the  con- 
fidence they  reposed  in  beings  who  must  have  appeared  to 
them  so  strange  and  formidable,  allowed  their  scrutiny  with 
perfect  acquiescence.  The  wondering  savages  were  w^on  by 
this  benignity ; they  now  supposed  that  the  ships  had  sailed 
out  of  the  chrystal  firmament  which  bounded  their  horizon  ; 
or  that  they  had  descended  from  above  on  their  ample  wings, 
that  these  marvellous  beings  were  inhabitants  of  the  skies. 


NARRATIVE  OF  THE  VOYAGE,  DETENTION  IN 
THE  ICE,  SUFERINGS  OF  THE  CREW,  AND  ULTI- 
MATE LIBERATION  OF  THE  SWAN. 

The  above  vessel  which  had  been  given  up  .as  lost ; and  so 
strong  a belief  was  entertained  that  both  the  ship  and  crew 
had  perished,  that  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  public,  on 
behalf  of  the  widows  and  families  of  the  crew  of  the  Swan. 
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Hopes,  however,  were  held  out  by  the  captain  of  the  ship 
Advice,  (which  vessel  had  also  been  given  up  as  lost)  that 
the  Swan  would  yet  make  its  appearance. 

On  Monday,  July  the  3rd,  1837,  in  consequence  of  intelli- 
gence having  been  received,  that  the  Swan  had  been  seen  off 
the  coast  of  Holderness,  many  thousands  of  persons  were 
assembled  at  Southend,  to  greet  the  long  lost  vessel. 

We  subjoin  below  a narrative  of  the  adventures  of  this 
ship. 

( Written  from,  the  Ship's  Log,  with  other  authentic  information  hg 
Capt.  Dring  and  the  surviving  officers.) 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1836,  at  four  in  the  morning,  the 
Swan  weighed  anchor  in  White  Booth  Roads,  and  ran  out  to 
sea  ; the  same  evening  was  off  Flamborough,  from  which  she 
took  her  departure  at  9 p.m.,  with  light  wind  from  S.  by  E., 
and  did  not  return  until  the  3rd  of  July,  1837  ; she  had  con- 
sequently been  absent  one  year,  two  months,  and  nineteen 
days,  bn  the  19th  of  April,  1836,  arrived  at  Lerwick,  and 
found  there  H.  M.  Stm.  Rhadamanthus,  the  Comet,  Truelove, 
Venerable,  Sisters,  Zephyr,  of  Hull ; St,  Andrew,  of  Aber- 
deen; and  Hannibal,  of  Peterhead;  and  next  day  were 
joined  by  the  Harmony  and  Abram,  of  Hull.  Sailed  from 
Lerwick  on  the  23rd,  and  reached  the  ice  on  the  9 th  of  May, 
in  lat.  60  N.  On  the  23rd  could  get  no  further  north,  the  ice 
being  close.  On  the  24th  no  water  to  be  seen  to  the  north. 
From  this  time,  the  journal  contains  a series  of  notes  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  country,  the  course  of  the  ship,  the  bear- 
ings of  the  land,  &c.  The  season  appears  to  have  been  very 
inauspicious  on  account  of  the  fastness  of  the  ice.  In  the 
early  part  of  August,  the  ship  received  some  tremendous 
blows  from  large  masses  of  floating  ice,  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  avoid,  and  some  of  which  appeared  to  be  about  eighteen 
feet  thick.  On  the  12th  two  fish  were  caught ; which  filled 
68  butts  with  neat  blubber.  On  the  25th  saw  a wreck,  which 
proved  to  be  the  Margaret,  of  London,  which  was  crushed 
between  two  floes,  at  6 a.m.;  during  the  forenoon  received 
from  the  wreck  a boat  and  crew,  consisting  of  David  Stod- 
dart,  the  mate,  and  five  seamen.  On  the  27th,  in  lat.  72, 
the  ship  was  made  fast  to  the  land,  abreast  of  an  Esquimaux 
village,  and  several  of  the  inhabitants  came  on  board.  Next 
day  another  fish,  a dead  one, was  taken,  and  filled  23  butts  of 
neat  blubber,  which  proved  to  be  the  close  of  their  fishing 
success.  On  the  3rd  of  September  could  get  no  further 
south,  in  consequence  of  an  immense  body  of  ice,  in  which 
not  the  least  alteration  had  taken  place  since  they  left 
it  in  company  with  the  Neptune,  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
except  that  the  floes  had  become  cemented  together  with  bay 
ice. 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  the  Swan  bore  away 
to  the  north ; on  the  4th  was  in  lat.  71  48,  and  on  the  14th, 
in  74  30  ; another  fish  had  been  seen  in  the  interval  ; at  this 
date.  Sept.  14th,  we  find  the  following  note. — “Fresh  breezes 
from  the  northward ; great  appearance  of  water  to  the  south- 
ward. Our  chance  of  getting  through  this  body  of  ice  for 
some  time  is  very  little:  the  captain  has,  therefore,  prudently 
ordered  the  bread  casks  to  be  headed  up,  and  every  man  to 
receive  4^  lbs.  of  bread  weekly.  Our  situation  and  our  pros- 
pects are  very  gloorny,  completely  beset  in  such  high  latitude 
as  74  30,  at  this  period  of  the  year,  a solitary  ship : every  heart 
forebodes  the  danger  and  privations  we  shall  experience,  and 
many  an  earnest  prayer  is  offered  up  to  Him  who  has  so  often 
delivered  us  in  the  time  of  peril.”  From  this  date  to  the  6th 
of  October,  there  were,  at  intervals,  partial  openings  of  the 
ice  which  lasted  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  closed  for  one, 
two,  or  three  days;  every  favourable  opportunity  was  seized 
for  sawing  through  the  ice,  but  the  progress  made  was  very 
small.  ^ The  hair-breadth  escapes  which  they  experienced 
from  the  heavy  presses  of  the  ice,  are,  from  this  time,  almost 
innumerable,  and  a spirit  of  great  thankfulness  appears  to 
have  been  manifested  on  these  occasions.  On  the  9th  of 
October,  the  thermometer  being  at  nine  below  zero,  the 
men  could  scarcely  stay  on  the  ice,  and  sawing  was  given  up. 
This  day  a bear,  nearly  full  grown,  was  shot  by  Thomas 
Phillips,  surgeon,  and  James  Dring,  second  mate,  in  the  act 


of  springing  on  its  pursuers.  From  this  time  the  ship  appea 
to  have  become  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  floe,  by  the  increa  j 
ing  breadth  and  strength  of  the  ice;  no  sooner  did  a la; ! 
break  out  than  it  was  froze  up  again.  On  the  12th  Octobtl 
all  hope  of  getting  out  of  the  ice  that  winter  being  given  ul 
everything  was  done  for  the  comfort  of  the  crew  that  thej; 
humane  commander  could  suggest.  Awnings  were  spread^ 
cover  the  deck  from  the  forecastle  to  the  quarter-deck,  so  If  I 
the  men  might  be  enabled  to  take  sufficient  exercise  to^ 
serve  their  health,  and  not  run  the  risk  of  being  frost  bittc  , 
by  the  severity  of  the  season;  at  the  same  time  they  weil  , 
cautioned  not  to  neglect  cleanliness  between  decks,  and  1(  ^ 
that  object,  the  captain  ordered  holes  to  be  cut  through  til  jn 
decks,  and  long  tubes  to  be  fixed  over  the  lamps  to  carry  aM  a^sn] 
the  smoke  which  was  considerable.  The  sun  declined  Ver|  ;. 
fast,  not  rising  till  eight,  and  setting  about  four  in  the  after,  , 
noon.  About  this  time,  too,  the  coals  ran  short,  and  the  crej 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a spare  topsail-yard,  ^ 
fuel.  Every  subsequent  day  witnessed  the  destruction  of  spaL 
masts,  yards,  planks,  and  everything  that  could  beburnt,  an|i 
a considerable  number  of  casks  and  shakes  were  thus  sacf|H 
ficed  during  the  imprisonment.  The  log-book,  at  this  daii  ^ 
(kept  by  the  surgeon),  states  that  great  economy  was  usedii  t 
the  fires,  there  being  no  more  kept  than  were  barely  sufficiei  i® 
to  keep  up  a proper  temperature.  The  half-deck  stove  wasnc  is 
allowed  to  be  lighted  when  the  thermometer  was  higher  tha  il 
13  deg.  below  zero.  Thermometer  this  day  16deg.  be%{i 
zero,  followed  by  a succession  of  bitterly  cold  nights  anlp 
days,  with  wind  from  N.E.  to  E-N.E.  Sunday,  October  2M;i? 
at  eleven  a.m.,  all  hands  assembled  in  the  twixt-decks  forth  a 
purpose  of  divine  worship,  beginning  by  singing  a hymn,  in  li( 
the  reading  of  an  appropriate  sermon  ; after  which,  an^  n 
tempore  prayer  was  offered  up,  by  a truly  pious  indiviSug  n 
which  seemed  to  make  a deep  impression  on  the  men.  I 
this  time  public  worship  appears  to  have  been  attendea^tt  \n 
with  great  regularity  and  devotion,  by  the  whole  shi^fj 
company,  twice  every  Sabbath  day,  and  in  subsequent  psir  Ik 
of  their  captivity,  appears  to  have  afforded  them  great  con  » 

solation.  , 

On  the  26th  October,  being  in  the  midst  of  forty  bergs,  onfe 
of  which  (about  a mile  distant)  was  calculated  to  draw!0|i 
fathoms  water,  every  thing  was  packed  up  ready  for  leayiu|i 
the  ship.  On  the  27th  land  was  again  seen.  The  devotionl; 
of  the  following  Sabbath  were  marked  with  peculiar  ferVouif 
On  the  29th,  stock  was  taken ; they  had  48  cwt.  of  breach 
which  would  allow  3 lb.  12  oz.  weekly  to  each  individual  fot 
six  months,  the  crew  consisting  of  54  persons,  including  boy| 
and  officers ; they  were,  however,  continued  at  4 lb.  per  weely 
for  some  time  after  this.  On  the  15th  of  November,  the  inln 
in  the  table  drawer,  opposite  the  cabin  stove,  required  to  bit 
thawed  before  it  could  be  used ; and  the  ice  had  forioeiv 
nearly  an  inch  thick  on  the  dead  lights.  Next  day,  the  mat  i 
and  surgeon  left  the  ship,  and  walked*  about  six  miles  ove% 
the  ice  to  a large  berg,  which  proved,  according  to  the  captain’  ^ 
opinion,  to  be  aground,  and  against  which  the  floe  was  tear  t 
ing  up  in  the  form  of  a water-spout,  with  awful  force,  and  is 
noise  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  Land  seen  sam'* 
day,  which  proved  to  be  Saunderson’s  Hope,  bearing  S.S.W.  i 
distant  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles.  On  the  23rd  Novem 
her,  the  moon  never  set,  but  was  seen  the  whole  24  hours;  th<-- 
nights  at  this  time  were  much  lighter  than  the  day.  Men  ein  > 
ployed  in  sawing  round  the  ship.  The  29th  was  colder  thai ' 
they  had  ever  experienced,  the  quicksilver  in  the  thermome  ] 
ter  sank  within  the  bowl  and  froze;  it  was  oftener  inthiit 
condition  than  otherwise  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter 
Capt.  Dring  supposes  the  extreme  degree  of  frost  which  the} 
experienced  would  be  about  70  degrees  below  zero,  but  thej 
could  only  calculate  to  38  by  the  thermometer  ; it  woulc 
never  be  less  than  that  when  the  mercury  froze  in  the  cabin 
which  was  only  six  degrees  warmer  than  the  open  air.  Od 
the  10th  of  this  month,  the  sun  went  below  the  horizon,  and 
did  not  re-appear  for  74  days.  At  noon,  on  the  5th  December, 
the  fears  of  the  whole  sliip’s  company  wererealized  by  finding 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  a great  number  of  bergs,  which  the^ 
had  been  observing  for  several  days ; seventeen  were  count^: 
from  the  deck,  laying  to  the  southward,  right  m the  drift  of  the 
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I The  day  closed  with  dark  weather.  “ On  the  7th,” 
the  lo^,  “ we  had  a wonderful  preservation  from  ship- 
k.  About  7 a.m.,  the  floe,  in  which  we  were  froze  up, 
in  contact  with  tv/o  bergs  aground.  The  concussion 
.remendous,  and  our  ship  trembled  like  a leaf,  but  provi- 
ally  the  floe  split  about  forty  yards  from  the  ship,  and 
xperienced  not  the  least  damage.’’  It  is  impossible  to 
)ive  a more  miraculous  escape  ; had  the  shi^  drove  in 
>ther  direction  to  the  east,  it  "would  have  been  impossible 
ve  her,  the  bergs  lying  on  the  reef  very  close  to  each  ! 
•.  Sth.  The  aurora  borealis  playing  about  the  heavens 
great  splendour.  10th.  At  noon,  the  stars  as  clear  as  ■ 
/inter  nights  at  home.  At  this  time  all  the  crew  were 
;rfect  health,  and  possessed  of  a buoyancy  of  spirits  which 
urprising.  On  the  14th,  the  ice  measured  twenty  yards  j 
the  ship,  and  found  to  be  t"vventy-three  inches  thick — : 
ance  of  bread  reduced  to  three  and  a half  pounds  per 
, lat.  72  1 N.  On  the  16th,  no  day-light  had  been  per- 
d for  a long  time ; about  three  hours  twilight  was  all 
enjoyed,  and  all  hands  anxiously  looked  forward  to  that 
d when  they  should  once  more  behold  the  light  of  the 
f preserved.  Oil  cask  replenished,  twenty  two  gallons, 
>ak  tiller  cut  up  for  the  cabin  fire.  The  19th  was  exceed- 
cold,  thermometer  32  below  zero.  On  the  22nd,  at  noon 
ne  on  a heavy  gale,  which  at  three  p.m.  had  considerably 
ased,  and  owing  to  the  great  drift  of  snow,  it  was  im- 
ble  to  see  only  a few  yards  distant.  Atfour  p.m.  the  floe 
) into  pieces,  and  at  flve  p.m.  the  dock,  which  is  always 
)und  a ship  beset,  if  possible,  for  her  safety,  broke  up  ; a 
was  got  out,  and  the  ship  made  fast  to  the  ice,  the  wind 
ng  a hurricane.  The  night  ended  with  dark,  gloomy 
ler,  but  rather  more  moderate.  The  thermometer  this 
v'as  as  high  as  25  above  zero,  being  a change  of  51  degrees 
enty-four  hours.  This  sudden  change  produced  a great 
. on  the  poor  fellows  below  ; their  bed-cabins,  which  a 
lOurs  before  were  encrusted  with  ice,  in  some  places  two 
« thick,  "w'ere  reduced  to  a miserable  condition,  some  of 
)edding  being  as  wet  as  if  thrown  overboard.  On  the 
ving  day,  there  was  a great  swell.  On  Saturday,  the 
December,  at  one  a.m.,  the  watch  on  deck  saw  a berg, 
B"ward  of  the  ship,  driving  down  upon  it  very  fast.  De- 
tion  seemed  inevitable  ; called  all  hands,  cleared  away 
wnings,and  got  a couple  of  bread  casks  on  deck  ; every- 
; ready  for  the  worst,  and  every  man  waiting  for  his  late. 

' shortly  the  berg  was  seen  at  a distance  of  two  hundred 
?,  when  the  gale  shifted,  and  in  a few  minutes  tljey  had 

Iiappiness  to  find  themselves  to  leeward  of  it.  What  is 
remarkable,  it  proved  to  be  the  same  berg  which  had 
i them  so  much  uneasiness  on  the  7th  of  the  same 
closed  more  moderate,  the  ship  driving 
i.  On  Sunday,  25th,  (Christmas  day)  with  light  airy 
s,  and  the  thermometer  at  10  degrees  below  zero,  the  ice 
ill  cemented  together  again,  and  the  prospect  was,  that 
:ew  days  it  would  be  as  firm  as  ever.  All  hands  assem- 

Iin  the  ’tween  decks  in  the  evening,  when  an  appropriate 
on,  expressive  of  their  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  their 
leiiverance,  was  preached;  fromu  the  30th  verse  of  the 
i Psalm — “ Oh,  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his 
ness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men.” 
10  *2bth,  during  heavy  gales,  another  narrow  escape  from 
},  precisely  similar  to  that  just  recorded  ; indeed,  they 
daily  exposed  to  them. 

nuary  9,  lb37. — Land  twenty  miles  distant  at  the  nearest 
,.  At  two,  p.m.  the  above  mentioned  bergs  (which  had 
id  inuch  anxiety  for  several  days)  rent  our  floe  into 
’al  ])ieces  ; one  of  the  cracks  was  only  eight  feet  from 
tern  ; called  all  hands,  and  got  the  remainder  of  the 
isions  on  deck,— the  bergs  at  the  same  time  tearing  up 
oe  with  such  violence  that  our  ship  trembled  exceedingly, 
ice  breaking  with  an  awful  noise  resembled  one  con- 
)us  roar  of  thunder.  At  six,  p.m.  the  press  abated,  and 
the  ice  began  to  slack,  and  the  wind  having  got  round  to 
N.  E.  the  ship  drifted  to  the  southward.  .January  11th. 
Qg  breezes  from  the  westward,  with  thick  hazy  weatJierj 
iUip  driving  in  shore,  in  the  direction  of  a reef  of  bergs  ; 
-he  bread  started  into  the  bags,  and  all  our  provisions  and 


clothes  on  deck.  At  two,  p.m.  the  floe  caught  one  of  the  bergs, 
broke  the  dock  up,  and  the  pressure  of  the  ice  threw  the  ship 
on  her  broadside,  everything  at  the  time  being  thrown  out  of 
her  on  the  ice,  and  some  of  the  men  in  jumping  out  of  the, 
ship  bruised  themselves  very  much.  At  four,  p.m.  the  floe 
cracked  astern,  when  the  ship  righted,  and  we  once  more  be- 
held the  goodness  of  the  Almighty.  Covered  with  snow, and 
benumbed  with  cold,  we  ventured  on  board,  after  having 
been  on  the  ice  three  hours,  expecting  every  moment  to  see 
our  home  laid  in  ruins,  and  ourselves  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  raging  ..torm.  At  ten,  p.m.  the  wind  abated,  and  on  try- 
ing the  current,  found  that  the  ship  was  brought  up,  when, 
tired  with  fatigue  and  cold,  some  of  us  lay  down  and  slept. 
The  damage  the  ship  has  sustained  unknown  at  present.  On 
the  12th,  the  captain  ordered  two  pounds  of  bread  extra  to 
be  served  out  to  each  man,  and  on  the  following  day,  all 
hands  were  engaged  in  getting  the  provisions  out  of  the  boats, 
and  covering  the  deck  over  with  awnings,  the  weather  being 
very  severe.  The  plan  of  rigging  the  boats,  in  expectation  of 
losing  the  ship,  was  devised  and  executedi  by  the  carpenter, 
and  is  much  admired  by  Captain  Dring.  It  was  so  contrived 
that  each  boat  should  possess  a flat  floor,  for  sleeping  upon, 
the  holds  being  well  stowed  with  provisions,  while  all  was 
covered  in  securely  with  sails,  in  the  form  of  carriers’  co- 
vered carts.  The  method  of  covering  in  the  ship,  is  equa  ly 
admired  by  nautical  men  ; the  whole  of  this  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  master  : the  awnings  were  secure  but  lofty, 
so  as  to  admit  plenty  of  air,  while  at  each  end  of  the  ship  and 
in  several  places  on  each  side,  small  curtains  were  left,  to  be 
opened  or  shut  at  pleasure.  On  the  23rd  January,  tlie  sun 
partially  showed  himself  above  the  horizon,  “being,”  adds 
the  log,  “ sevent}’^-four  da}^s  since  we  beheld  him  in  the  same 
situation.  None  but  those  who  have  been  placed  in  similar 
circumstances,  can  describe  with  what  eagerness  we  gazed 
upon  that  blessed  luminary,  after  so  long  an  absence,  and 
which  to  us  has  been  full  of  dangers  and  privations.  The 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  is  frozen,  and  we  are  unable  to 
ascertain  with  accuracy  the  degree  of  sold,  but  it  is  very  severe. 
After  walking  under  the  awnings  a few  minutes,  the  eyebrows 
or  the  least  hair  exposed,  is  immediately  covered  with  frost.” 
On  the  24th,  the  thermometer  was  frozen,  but  on  being  placed 
within  twelve  inches  of  the  cabin  stove,  rose  to  26  above  zero, 
being  6 below  the  frozen  point.  This  intensity  of  cold  lasted 
several  days.  Captain  Dring  informs  us,  that  on  the  same  day 
on  being  taken  into  the  half-deck,  where  there  was  always  a 
great  number  of  men,  and  many  lamps  burning,  the  thermo- 
meter rose  to  20  degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  The  low 
temperature  of  the  cabin  compelled  him  to  take  exercise  for 
warmth,  while  the  greater  heat  of  the  half-deck  incapacitated 
the  men  from  that  wholesome  exertion  which  was  of  such 
benefit  to  him.  On  being  exposed  to  the  frost  on  deck  a few 
moments,  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  to  this,  with  the 
neglect  of  a due  regard  to  cleanliness,  he  attributes  the  loss  of 
many  of  his  men  ; indeed  he  is  of  opinion  all  might  have  been 
saved,  by  a rigid  adherence  to  those  rules  of  health,  which  he 
scrupulously  followed,  and  endeavoured  to  enforce,  as  far  as 
possible.  The  surgeon,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  log  book,  un- 
der date  of  February  13th,  attributes  the  declining  health,  and 
increasing  scurvy,  to  want  of  sufficient  nourishment,  and  re- 
grets that  some,  through  neglect,  had  suffered  themselves  to 
be  frost-bitten. 

We  must,  of  necessity,  pass  over  numerous  interesting  inci- 
dents from  the  above  dates,  until  the  unfortunately  memorable 

EXPEDITION  TO  HARE  ISLAND. 

Under  date  of  the  31st  March,  1837,  we  find  the  following 
statement  in  the  log-book : — Liglit  winds,  with  fine  clear 
weather,  the  ship  having  drifted  north  since  yesterday  several 
miles.  One  whole  cask  full  of  bread  is  now  left,  twenty-seven 
hands  having  been  served  out  of  the  other,  so  that,  in  four 
weeks  time,  it  will  be  impossible  to  stay  by  the  ship,  and 
abandon  her  we  must,  for  there  is  not  the  least  hope  of  being 
liberated  briny  fixed  in  the  rery  centre  of  an  immense  field  of  ice. 
A reduction  in  our  allowance,  would  be  attended  with  serious 
results,  four  of  our  crew  being  laid  in  the  last  sti^e  of  scurvy, 
while  themajorityofthe  remainder  are  suffering  from  the 
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disease.  At  noon  the  follo^ving  men  voluntarily  came  forward, 
and  offered  (for  the  safety  of  the  ship)  to  launch  a boat  ashore, 
and  attempt  to  reach  the  Danish  settlement  of  Four  Island 
Point,  or  Lievly,  as  the  opportunity  offered;  lat.  by  obs.  70 
30.  April  1 : at  five  a.m.,  the  following  men  left  the  ship  with 
a whale-boat,  7 pounds  of  bread  each,  two  pieces  of  beef  and 
pork,  and  one  cheese  and  other  necessaries,  accompanied  by 
two  watches,  (about  twenty  men  in  each  watch)  who  assisted 
them  in  launching  as  far  as  possible,  being  prevented  from 
proceeding  further  by  lanes  of  water  and  bay  ice  : David 
Stoddart,  William  Harper,  William  Bernson,  Alexander 
Anderson,  James  Jameson,  belonging  to  the  Margaret  of 
London  ; and  the  following  part  of  our  crew,  namely,  Daniel 
Knight,  Thomas  Halley,  William  W^alker,  Robert  Darby, 
R.  Collier,  John  Nuttal,  Bruce  Nelson,  Magnus  Harrison, 
John  Moira.  Fine  clear  weather  to  the  end  of  the  day, 
with  light  wind  from  the  north.  At  seven,  p.m.  our  travellers 
were  just  perceptible  from  the  mast-head,  apparently  making 
great  progress.  Thermometer  standing  at  14  degrees.  On 
the  2nd  April,  the  thermometer  sunk  to  10  degrees  : on  the 
3rd  was  down  to  zero,  and  the  sun  obscured.  On  the  4thf  the 
thermometer  was  useless^  the  mercury  having  sunk  down  into  the  bowl. 
The  ship  drove  a few  miles  in  shore,  but  made  no  southing. 
Same  day  a circumstance  of  importance  is  recorded.  One 
pound  of  flour  was  weighed  out  yesterday  to  each  man,  being 
an  increase  of  four  ounces,  to  the  usual  weekly  allowance ; 
some  of  them  still  lie  in  a very  deplorable  state  of  scurvy.  Our 
little  stock  of  antiscorbutics  is  expended,  and  what  the  result 
will  be,  God  only  knows.  Our  time  is  getting  very  short,  and 
a few  more  weeks  will  decide  all.  To  Him  who  has  preserved 
us  thus  far,  we  still  trust  and  pray  for  a continuance  of  his 
divine  protection.  Thursday,  6th,  1 p.m.  the  ship  began  to 
drive  to  the  southward.  At  4 30  p.m.,  while  walking  the 
quarter-deck,  observed  two  men  about  four  miles  from  the 
ship,  standing  on  a hummock  of  ice,  and  wafting  a handker- 
chief, another  being  seen  by  the  mate,  from  the  mast-head,  a 
few  miles  astern  of  them  ; called  all  hands,  and  launched  a 
boat  towards  them,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  over  a lane  of 
water,  when  what  was  our  astonishment  to  find  that  we  beheld 
the  only  surviving  part  of  the  unfortunate  boat’s  crew,  Mr. 
Stoddart  and  Daniel  Knight.  A party  proceeded  further, 
and  fell  in  with  Robert  Darby,  prostrate  and  dying  on  the 
floe,  and  before  he  could  be  conveyed  to  the  boat,  tn«  vital 
spark  had  fled.  Such  was  the  severity  of  the  frost,  that  out 
^of  the  sixteen  persons  who  launched  the  boat  to  their  assist- 
ance, only  two  escaped  being  frost-bitten  ; the  thermometer 
at  28  below  zero,  at  sun-set.  The  sudden  and  severe  change 
in  the  w'eather  was  the  cause  of  the  dreadful  loss  in  this  un- 
fortunate expedition. 

The  following  affecting  details  of  the  expedition  are  from 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Stoddart,  who  is  now  the  only  survivor. 
The  boat  having  been  launched  on  the  preceding  night,  and 
conveyed  as  far  as  was  practicable,  by  the  ship’s  crew  the 
company  retired  to  rest,  and  early  next  morning  set  off,  and 
made  considerable  progress,  considering' the  difficulty  of  the 
way  ; they  pursued  their  coui'se  until  they  were  overtaken 
by  the  night,  when  they  lay  down  in  the  boat,  covered  them- 
selves with  the  sails,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  sleep  through 
the  night,  but  were  only  able  to  do  so  partially,  owing  to  the 
frost.  In  the  morning,  one  of  their  companions,  William 
Harper,  was  found  dead.  Having  read  the  funeral  service 
over  his  remains,  and  committed  them  to  the  deep,  through  a 
hole  in  the  ice,  they  again  proceeded  as  fast  as  their  strength 
mid  the  increasing  severity  of  the  weather  would  permit. 
The  second  night,  they  canted  the  boat  on  her  side,  and  sat 
under  her  lee  till  morning,  screening  their  front  with  the 
^ils  which  on  the  first  night  had  served  them  for  covering. 
This  night  they  slept  warmer,  and  suflTered  no  calamity.  In 
the  morning  they  again  set  out,  pursuing  their  journey  by 
compass,  as  usual,  towards  Hare  Island.  At  three  in  the 
afternoon,  Robert  Collier  fell  into  the  water,  through  an  aper- 
tuie  m the  ice,  and  did  not  get  shifted.  The  third  night  was 
exceedingly  severe  ; IMagnus  Harrison  grew  delirious,  and 
died  towards  morning ; when  the  morning  dawned,  Robert 
ColliCT,  after  exhibiting  the  same  symptoms,  expired  also, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  survivors  had  the  distress  to  wit- 


ness the  last  breath  go  out  of  William  Bernson,  whose  i ' 
proaching  end  had  been  precisely  similar  to  his  predecessoj  l 
Their  number  being  now  reduced  to  ten,  they  found  the!  ( 
selves  unable  to  launch  the  boat.  They  knew  not  what  to  d,  j 
fifteen  miles  they  had  travelled  from  the  ship,  and  the  1^  f' 
was  not  yet  in  sight ; however,  after  offering  up  prayers 
God,  and  consulting  one  with  another,  they  resolved  to  ma±|’ 
the  best  of  their  way  for  the  land,  which  was  supposed  to  ii 
about  five  miles  distant,  and  only  obscured  from  their  sig^ 
by  the  thickness  of  the  weather.  They  accordingly  set  o i 
carrying  what  provisions  and  clothing  they  deemed  ban 
necessary  for  their  sustenance,  having  first  buried  the  bod: 
of  their  late  companions  under  the  snow  behind  the  bo  ;i 
They  proceeded  forward  until  noon,  when  they  came  to  ala  > 
of  water,  which  they  could  not  cross,  and  here,  after  ag£  i 
falling  on  their  knees,  and  supplicating  the  direction  and  piWi 
servation  of  the  Almighty,  they  held  another  consultati^f 
when  it  was  resolved  to  return  towards  the  ship.  Th4« 
reached  the  boat  about  dusk,  and  there  remained  the  foufl] 
night.  In  the  morning,  another  of  the  party,  Alexand|: 
Anderson  died,  and  was  buried  with  the  others.  The  sur  ^ 
vors  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a mile,  when  John  Nut  i 
became  unable  to  walk,  lay  down,  and  expired.  The  fill 
evening  they  came  to  a large  hummock  of  ice,  under  the  li 
of  which  they  travelled  all  night,  but  in  the  morning  w|lj 
appalled  to  witness  the  last  moments  of  another  of  their  cor!^ 
pany — James  Jameson,  of  the  Margaret.  The  remainder  jj; 
sumed  their  journey  ; at  eleven  o’clock,  Mr.  Stoddart 
sight  of  the  ship,  and  proceeded  with  the  chief  part  of  It 
company  towards  her,  but  Bruce  Nelson  and  John  Moira,  ^ 
crediting  his  eyesight,  took  a more  northerly  direction  towjJ 
the  place  where  they  had  left,  and  expected  to  find  her.  Tu  , 
were  both  at  that  time  considerably  exhausted,  were  soon  o \ 
of  sight,  and  seen  no  more.  Thomas  Halley,  soon  after  I 
into  a hole ; William  Walker,  the  cooper’s  mate,  was  If  f 
with  him,  to  assist  in  shifting  his  stockings,  and  follonU  „ 
company,  but  they  never  overtook  their  shipmates,  and  m ^ 
not  afterwards  seen.  Darby  also  grew  feeble,  and  abo\i| 
mile  and  a half  from  the  ship,  Mr.  Stoddart  and  the  co\  ^ 
found  Jheir  way  intercepted  by  a lane  of  water.  They  | 
upon  a hummock  of  ice,  and  waved  a signal,  which  was  se 
from  the  ship  ; the  remainder  of  the  story  has  been  toldji 
the  log.  Mr.  Stoddart  attributes  the  preservation  of  so  mj 
lives  in  the  Swan,  to  the  excellent  quality  of  her  provisions,  jj 

We  forbear  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  dreadful  feelin  . 
and  forebodings  of  the  crew,  from  this  period  to  the  time  | 
their  ultimate  release.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  were  iutell 
and  oppressive,  and  daily  grew  worse,  as  they  saw  lh|| 
shipmates  drop  off',  one  by  one,  and  sometimes  two  on  a daf 
The  story  of  their  release  has  been  faithfully  given  by  Captai^ 
Thoms.  ! 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  sufferers.^( 
Englishmen,  belonging  to  the  Swan — Brady,  R.,  of  Grimsb|j 
April,  21,  of  scurvy — was  the  support  of  his  mother ; Collicj 
Robert,  April  3,  frozen  ; Darby,  Robert,  April  6,  froz6^ 
Halley,  Thomas,  same  day,  frozen  ; Judge,  Henry,  harpoom  j 
April  30,  scurvy ; Knight,  D.,  cook,  same  day,  after  havii  j 
both  feet  amputated,  in  consequence  of  being  frost-bitten  :|| 
the  expedition.  Nuttal,  John,  of  Grimsby,  April  4,  frozeml 
left  a widow,  to  whom  he  was  married  three  months  before  h|j 
departure  ; Stocks,  John,  of  Newcastle,  April  27,  scurv}- 
Walker,  W.,  cooper’s  mate,  April  6,  frozen.  Shetlanders  b 
longing  to  the  Swan — Duncan,  Lawrence,  April  18,  scurvyfl 
had  been  fifteen  years  in  the  Swan,  and  has  left  a lar^i 
family  ; Harrison,  Magnus,  April  3,  frozen ; Hunter,  Pete i 
May  9,  scurvy — had  been  twelve  y^ears  in  the  Swan,  has  left 
large  family;  Jameson  James,  April  19,  scurvy  ;Johnsoi 
John,  May  27,  at  Whale  Island,  of  scurvy;  Moira,  Johi 
April  7,  frozen — had  been  seven  years  in  the  Swan,  has  le; 
a fomily ; Moor,  James,  May  17,  scurvy  ; Nelson,  Bruci 
April  6,  frozen  ; Tomlinson,  Thomas,  in  June,  of  scurvy,  ha 
been  five  years  on  board,  has  left  a family ; Wenwick,  Giffori. 
in  Juno,  scurvy.  Shetlanders,  belonging  to  the  Margaret:-. 
Anderson,  Alexander,  April!;  Bernson,  William,  Aprils 
Harper,  W.,  April  2 ; all  in  the  expedition.  Hewson,Thomai 
May  2,  of  scurvy. 
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e readiness  and  extent  of  the  relief  afforded  by  our  Scotch 
Is,  particularly  James  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  of  Peterhead, 
Iso,  the  owners  of  the  Lord  Gambler,  of  Newcastle,  was 
st  beyond  conception,  and  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
lence.  The  profusion  of  every  thing  calculated  to 
the  condition  in  which  beset  whalers  were  expected 
found,  reflect^"  honour  on  their  respective  ports,  and 
countries. 


The  most  formi- 


THE  BATTLE  OF  NAVARINO. 

3 shall  dispense  with  a detail  of  the  circumstances  con- 
d with  this  celebrated  battle,  previously  to  the  arrival  of 
Egyptian  fleet  in  the  Morea.  This  fleet  consisted  of 
y-two  sail,  including  forty-one  transports,  eleven  of 
a were  armed.  It  contained  two  ships  of  the  line,  of 
iins;  twelve  frigates,  four  of  which  carried  64  guns, 
es  corvettes,  schooners  and  fire-ships, 
part  of  it  was 
osed  entirely 
yptian  vessels, 
lised  041  the 
pean  system, 
manned  with 
^trained  crews, 
i on  hoard  five 
land  troops,  a 
sum  of  money 
their  regular 
tent,  and  seve- 
’’rench  officers 
onduct  their 
itions.  The 
sailed  from 
andria  in  the 
ining  of  Au- 
and  after 
nng  at  Candia*, 
ired  at  Nava- 
iii  the  end  of 
month.  The 
ill  squadron, 
r Admiral  Cod- 
on, was  off  that 
3ur,  when  it 
lached  ; but 
admiral  was 
rant  of  the  re- 
of  the  Porte 
ccede  to  the 
stice  — a refu- 

rhich,  in  fact,  had  not  yet  been  given;  and  he  had 
eceived  the  instructions  which  were  to  be  consequent 
®vent.  He  hailed,  however,  the  Egyptian 
nander,  informed  him  of  the  negotiations  going  on  at 
tantinople,  and  offered  him  safe  conduct,  if  he  would 
r his  fleet  back  to  Alexandria.  If,  on  tlie  contrary,  he 
gbt  proper  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Navarino,  he  would 
irraitted  to  do  so  without  molestation ; but,  if  any  of  his 
3ls  ventured  out,  they  would  be  driven  back.  The 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  and 
red  Navarino,  where  the  fleet  from  Constantinople  was 
lously  at  anchor. 

rahim,  having  landed  his  new  troops,  and  re-equipped  his 
»nes,  was  again  ready  for  active  hostilities  in  the  north  of 
Vlorea,  and  determined  to  order  round  part  of  the  fleet  to 
plph  of  Patras : but  it  was  impossible  for  the  European 
u-als,  especially  after  the  known  refusal  of  the  Portes  to 
de  to  the  armistice,  to  allow  a single  ship  to  leave  the  har- 
1 purpose.  On  the  19th  of  September,  however, 
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under  the  command  of  the  Capitana  Bey.  The  English  com- 
mander, seeing  this  movement,  sent  a frigate  to  request  the 
Turkish  commander  to  put  back,  adding,  that,  in  case  of  resist- 
ance, he  would  compel  him  by  force.  The  Capitana  Bey  re- 
plied, “ That  he  was  surprised  at  such  a threat,  and  that  he  had 
no  orders  to  receive,  except  from  Ibrahim,  to  wdiom  he  would 
refer.”  The  English  admiral,  on  learning  this  resolution,  sent 
one  of  his  ofiicers  to  Ibrahim  with  a letter,  informing  him  that, 
in  consequence  of  a treaty  between  England,  France,  and  Russia, 
the  allied  powers  had  agreed  to  unite  their  forces  to  hinder  all 
conveyance  of  troops,  arms,  or  ammunition,  to  any  part  what- 
ever of  the  Greek  continent  and  the  islands ; that,  to  enforce  that 
treaty,  they  had  used  the  humane  foresight  to  send  a consider- 
able force,  to  w^eaken  all  opposition  from  the  Ottoman  com- 
manders, whose  resistance  would  lead  not  only  to  their  own  de- 
struction, but  to  consequences  fatal  to  the  interests  of  theSultau : 
he  was,  therefore,  earnestly  requested  not  to  oppose  a resolution, 
the  execution  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  hinder ; for  the 
allied  commanders  had  such  orders,  that  they  must  come  to  ex- 
tremities rather  than  give  up  the  object  for  which  their  sove- 
reigns had  united  together;  and  if,  on  this  occasion,  a single 

cannot-shot  should 
ibe  fired  at  them,  it 
would  lead  to  the 
ruin  of  the  Ottoman 
flag.  Ibrahim  an- 
swered by  his  inter- 
preter, whom  he  sent 
on  board  the  Eng- 
lish admiral,  that 
he  would  not  be- 
gin open  hostilities 
against  a friendly 
nation,  without  the 
instructions  of  his 
sovereign  ; that  he 
had  directed  the 
Capitana,  Bey  to  re- 
enter the  port,  but 
that  he  would  sail 
with  his  wdiole  fleet, 
whenever  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  do 
so;  and,  without  re- 
garding the  com- 
bined forces  of  the 
allies,  would  expose 
himself  to  every  dan- 
ger, however  great, 
in  doing  the  duty 
of  a general  deter- 
mined to  execute 
the  instructions  of 
his  government.  The 

French  squadron  having  joined  on  the  22nd,  Admiral  de  Rigny, 
to  convince  him  that  there  was  no  diflerence  of  opinion  among 
the  allies,  sent  him  a communication  in  the  same  terms  with 
that  which  had  been  previously  transmitted  by  Sir  Edward 
Codrington ; and  the  two  admirals  further  requested  a personal 
interview  with  him.  The  conference  took  place  on  the  25th,  in 
the  tent  of  Ibrahim,  each  of  the  admirals  having  been  allowed 
to  enter  the  harbour  with  his  flag-ship  and  a frigate. 

They  declared  to  him,  that  they  had  received  from  their 
courts  the  most  precise  instructions  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  that  they  would  reduce,  by  force,  either  of  the  two  belli- 
gerent parties  that  should  refuse  to  accede  to  it,  that  the 
Greeks  had  already  accepted  the  armistice;  and  that,  if  here- 
solved  to  continue  hostilities,  he  would  expose  his  fleet,  and  the 
most  essential  interests  of  his  sovereign.  After  listening  with 
great  composure  and  attention,  the  Pacha  answered,  that,  as  a 
servant  to  the  Porte,  he  had  received  orders  to  push  the  war 
in  the  Morea,  and  to  finish  it  by  a decisive  attack  on  Hydra; 
and  he  would  brave  every  danger  to  execute  these  orders.  The 
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of  continuing  or  terminating  the  contest,  and  he  -would  consi- 
der as  enemies  all,  without  distinction,  who,  under  any  pretext 
whatever,  should  wage  an  unjust  war  with  his  master;  that  he 
had  no  power  to  listen  to  the  communications  made  to  him,  or, 
of  his  own  authority,  to  take  any  part;  that,  hoAvever,  the 
orders  of  the  Porte  not  having  provided  for  the  extraordinary 
case  which  now  presented  itself,  he  should  send  couriers  to 
Constantinople  and  Egypt,  and  he  gave  his  word,  that,  till  their 
return,  his  fleet  should  not  quit  Navarino,  however  hard  it  was 
for  him  to  be  stopped  at  the  moment  when  all  was  finished, 
since  the  strength  of  his  expedition,  such  as  they  saw  it,  was 
evidently  irresistible  by  the  Greeks.  A sort  of  armistice  for 
twenty  days  was  accordingly  concluded,  after  a long  conference; 
but  it  seems  to  have  rested  on  what  then  passed  between  the 
commanders,  and  not  to  have  been  reduced  into  a formal  do- 
cument. 

Trusting  to  the  engagement  which  Ibrahim  had  come  under 
not  to  quit  Navarino  till  he  should  have  received  new  instruc- 
tions from  Constantinople,  the  British  and  Ereneh  squadrons 
had  immediately  sailed,  the  former  to  Zante,  the  latter  to  Milo, 
to  obtain  a supply  of  fresh  provisions,  leaving  an  English  and 
a French  frigate  to  watch  the  harbour,  and  the  motions  of  the 
Turks.  Taking  advantage  of  their  absence,  Ibrahim,  on  the 
30th  of  September,  before  there  was  time  for  any  answer  to 
have  arrived  to  a request  for  further  instructions,  despatched 
by  him  on  the  25th,  ventured  out  to  sea,  with  the  view  of  sail- 
ing to  Patras.  An  armed  brig  brought  intelligence  of  this 
violation  of  the  armistice  to  Admiral  Codrington  at  Zante,  on 
the  2nd  of  October.  The  admiral  immediately  put  to  sea 
again  with  his  own  ship,  one  frigate,  and  two  brigs,  the  only 
force  which  he  could  then  dispose  of.  He  soon  discovered  a 
part  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  sailing  along  the  coast  of  the  Morea, 
composed  of  seven  frigates,  nine  corvettes,  two  brigs,  and 
nineteen  transports;  all  'the  ships  of  war  were  Turkish.  He 
sent  a message  to  the  Turkish  commander,  expressing  his  sur- 
prise at  such  a breach  of  faith,  and  telling  him,  that  he  was 
ready  to  oppose  by  force  the  passage  of  the  Ottoman  squadron, 
the  British  ships,  at  the  same  time,  clearing  for  action.  The 
Turks  immediately  tacked  about,  escorted  by  the  English  ves- 
sels. In  a short  time,  a second  division  appeared,  composed  of 
six  frigates  and  eight  brigs.  The  same  summons  was  followed 
by  the  same  result,  and  the  whole  Turkish  fleet  then  returned 
into  the  harbour  of  Navarino. 

Disappointed  in  his  attempt  at  naval  operations,  Ibrahim  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  his  orders  to  put  down  the  insurrection  on 
land;  and,  irritated,  perhaps,  by  his  disappointment,  he  exe- 
cuted them  mercilessly  -with  fire  and  sword.  On  the  19th  of 
October,  he  marched  a corps  of  six  thousand  men  to  Calamata, 
another  of  three  thousand  men  to  Arcadia,  and  pTepared  to 
march  himself,  at  the  head  of  a third  body  into  the  district  of 
Maina.  His  footsteps  were  marked  by  blood  and  desolation. 
He  issued  orders  to  put  all  to  the  sword  who  should  be  found 
armed;  and  in  the  villages  of  Maina,  where  some  resistance 
had  been  shown,  these  orders  had  been  ruthlessly  executed. 
Continual  clouds  of  fire  and  smoke  rising  all  round  the  gulph 
of  Coron,  bore  frightful  testimony  to  the  devastation  that  was 
goiog  on.  The  miserable  survivors,  who  escaped  slavery  and 
the  sword,  sought  concealment  in  caves  among  the  mountains, 
where  women  and  children  were  daily  dying  of  absolute  star- 
vation ; for,  even  in  the  plains  and  around  the  cities,  the  war 
had  already  produced  famine.  A morsel  of  boiled  grass 
was  almost  the  only  food  within  the  reach  of  these  miserable, 
people. 

Admiral  Codrington,  who  had  re-united  the  squadrons 
before  Navarino,  in  the  middle  of  October,  having  received 
an  official  account  of  these  atrocities  from  an  officer  whom  he 
had  sent  into  the  Gulph  of  Coron,  to  learn  what  was  going  on, 
resolved,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues,  to  put  a stop  to 
them,  if  possible.  They  had  already,  by  flags  of  truce,  made 
many  unavailing  remonstrances  to  Ibrahim  againsthis  violent 
piQceedings;  they  had  urged  and  advised  him  to  return  with 
his  own  fleet  to  Alexandria,  and  send  the  Turkish  to  Con- 
stantinople, to  which  they  would  present  no  hindrance ; they 
had  exhausted  their  means  of  persuasion  and  conciliation 
epde&Ypurs.hpweYfrj  hfifi*  Ihpy  said,  “fiean  treated 


as  mockeries,  and  the  troops  of  the  Pacha  were  contmuiBnii 
species  of -war,  more  destructive  and  exterminating  than  be^* 
putting  women  and  children  to  the  sword,  burning  tgL 
habitations,  and  tearing  up  trees  by  the  roots,  in  ordeo 
complete  the  devastation  of  the  country.”  As  these  procM 
ings  were  directly  contrary  to  the  object  of  the  trea^ 
London,  the  enforcing  of  an  armistice  de  facto^  in  all  ev^if/  it 
which  object  the  fleets  were  intrusted  to  carry  into  execution'’ 
the  three  admirals  came  to  be  of  opinion,  that  they  had  onL 
one  of  three  courses  to  adopt.  These  courses,  they  said, 

“ first,  the  continuing  throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter, 
blockade,  difficult,  expensive,  and  perhaps  useless,  since 
storm  might  disperse  the  squadrons,  and  afford  to  Ibrahii. 
the  facility  of  conveying  his^  desitroyiiig  army  to  differeri«J 
points  of  the  Morea  and  the  islands  ; secondly,  the  unitin'' 
the  allied  squadrons  in  Navarino  itself,  and  securing  by 
permanent  presence  the  inaction  of  the  Ottoman  fleets;,  t 
which  mode  alone  would  lead  to  no  termination,  if  the  For. 
persisted  in  not  changing  its  system;  thirdly,  the  proceedin 
to  take  a position  with  the  squadrons  in  Navarino,  in  order  t 
renew  to  Ibrahim  propositions,  which,  entering  into  tli 
spirit  of  the  treaty^  were  evidently  to  the  advantage  of  th 
Porte  itself.”  This  last  proposition  seemed  just  to  mean  tha 
they  would  enter  the  harbour,  and  renew  to  Ibrahim  ttei' 
demands,  that  he  should  desist  from  his  military  enterpri^ 
under  the  alternative  that,  if  he  refused,  they  would  attac 
and  destroy  his  fleet ; for,  if  they  merely  “ took  a posido  P' 
with  the  squadrons  in  Navarino,”  without  opening  their  guDr 
they  merely  brought  themselves  into  the  circumstances  otthf' 
second  alternative.  This  last  mode  was  the  one  which  tfcr 
unanimously  agreed  to  adopt,  in  the  hope  “ that  it  miglP 
produce  a determination  leading  to  the  desired  object,  withou!*^ 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  without  hostilities,  but  simply  bj 
the  imposing  presence  of  the  squadrons.”  Their  entranw 
therefore,  was  to  be  with  a hostile  intention  ; the  .enemy 
to  yield  to  Ithe  actual  application  of  force,  if  lie  resisted  th 
imposing  display  of  it ; and  if  they  entered  the  harboui|| 
resolved  to  fire  on  Ibrahim’s  ships  in  the  event  of  his  sayiii| 
then  was  Ibrahim,  determined  as  heprobably  was  to  sa 
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” no,  " perfectly  justified  in  keeping  them,  if  he  could,  out  q 
the  harbour^  by  the  same  means  by  which  they  intended  t 
constrain  him,  when  they  should  have  gotten  in.  TJieiii!| 
first  movement  towards  the  harbour  was  a hostile  act. 


The  admirals  having  adopted  this  plan  on  the  18th  Octobei  Ir 
proceeded  to  carry  it  into  effect  on  the  20th.  At  two  o’cloci 
in  the  afternoon,  the  combined  fleets  passed  the  batterie 
to  take  up  their  anchorage,  formed  in  the  order  of  sailin 
in  two  lines ; the  British  and  French  squadrons  forming  tb 
weather  or  starboard  line,  and  the  Russian  squadron  the  le 
line.  The  Turkish  ships  were  moored  in  the  form  of  a cr^|| 
scent ; the  larger  ones  presenting  their  broadsides  toward 
the  centre,  the  smaller  ones  in  succession  within  then^ 
filling  up  the  intervals.  The  Asia,  which  carried  Admm| 
Codrington’s  flag,  led  in,  followed  by  the  Genoa  and  Albioif 
and  anchored  close  alongside  a ship  of  the  line,  bearing  tb^ 
flag  of  the  Capitana  Bey,  another  ship  of  the  line,  and  , 
large  double-banked  frigate ; each  of  the  three  British  ship! 
having  thus  her  proper  opponent  in  the  front  line  of  tbi, 
Turkish  fleet.  The  four  ships  to  windward,  part  of  tb[,( 
Egyptian  squadron,  were  allotted  to  the  squadron  of  Rea; . 
Admiral  de  Rigny ; and  those  to  leeward,  in  the  bight  of  tb 
crescent,  -were  to  mark  the  stations  of  the  whole  Russia  ^ 
squadron — the  ships  of  their  line  closing  those  of  the  Englis 
line,  and  being  followed  up  by  their  own  frigates.  Tb 
French  frigate  Armide  was  directed  to  place  herself  alon^ 
side  the  outermost  frigate,  on  the  left  hand  entering  tb 
harbour ; the  Cambrian,  Glasgow,  and  Talbot  -were  next  t 
her,  and  abreast  of  the  Asia,  Genoa,  and  Albion  ; the  Dari 
naouth  and  the  Musquito,  the  Rose,  the  Brisk,  and  th 
Philomel,  were  to  look  after  six  fire-vessels  at  the  entrant 
of  the  harbour. 


As  the  Admiral’s  first  object  was  only  to  have  the  enemy 
fleet  within  his  grasp,  and  then,  before  laying  hold  ot  i 
to  make  his  propositions  tp  Ibrahim,  orders  were  given  tin 

pot  a Tork?  sfioriitt 
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hese  orders  were  strictly  observed.  The  three  English 
were  accordingly  permitted  to  pass  the  batteries,  and 
)0r,  without  any  act  of  open  hostility,  although  there 
evident  preparation  making  for  it  in  all  the  Turkish 
; but,  upon  the  Dartmouth  sending  a boat  to  one  of  the 
lips,  the  Turks,  probably  imagining  that  the  boat  was 
aching  for  the  purpose  of  boarding,  fired,  and  a lieu- 
t and  several  of  her  crew  were  killed  by  a discharge  of 
etry.  Upon  this  the  Dartmouth,  and  the  flag-ship  of 
rench  admiral,  opened  with  musketry  in  return.  This 
Dllowed  by  the  French  admiral  receiving  a cannon-shot 
one  of  the  ships,  to  wdiich  the  Frenchman  answered 
'lis  broadside — and  thus  the  battle,  apparently  without 
or  design,  became  general.  jNIoharem  Bey,  the  com- 
er of  the  Egyptian  ships,  appeared  anxious  to  put  a 

0 the  confusion.  Though  his  ship  was  nearer  to  the 
Admiral  Codrington’s  own  ship,  than  that  of  the  Capi- 
Bey,  with  which  the  admiral  was  engaged,  Moharem  did 
re  upon  the  Asia,  but  sent  a message  “ that  he  would 
re  at  all.”  Admiral  Codrington,  however,  having  di- 

1 his  pilot  to  go  on  board  of  ;^Ioharem  to  explain  to  him 
imiral’s  wish  to  avoid  bloodshed,  the  pilot  was  killed 
j boat  by  a shot  from  ^loharem’s  ship.  Whether  it  was 
with  his  knowledge  or  by  his  orders,  was  uncertain  ; 
is  ship  soon  afterwards  fired  into  the  Asia.  The  Asia, 
irse,  immediately  opened  upon  her,  and  reduced  her  to 
tate  of  a mere  wreck,  as  had  been  done  already  with 
apitana  Bey  on  the  starboard  side.  All  the  other  ships 
Q line  were  in  the  meantime  equally  well  employed, 

the  frigates,  after  silencing  the  batteries,  destroyed 
rigates  opposed  to  them.  As  each  ship  of  the  enemy 
le  disabled,  such  of  her  crew  as  could  escape  from  her 
*r  on  fire,  and  the  combined  fleets  had  to  exercise  as 
activity  in  avoiding  danger  from  these  frequent 
sions,  as  in  continuing  the  contest.  The  battle  con- 
i with  unabated  fury  during  four  hours.  At  the  end 
at  period,  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  had  dis- 
ced ; the  bay  of  Navarmo  was  covered  with  their 
<s;  only  a few  of  the  smaller  vessels,  or  some  bat- 
and  useless  hulks,  escaped  into  the  inner  harbour, 
carnage  on  board  the  crowded  ships  of  the  enemy 
destructive.  In  two  of  their  ships  of  the  line  alone, 
birds  of  their  crews  were  killed  or  wounded.  The 
est  loss  on  the  side  of  the  allies  was  sustained  by  the 
ill  squadron,  which  had  seventy- five  men  killed,  and  one 
red  and  ninety-seven  wounded.  Among  the  killed  was 
lin  Bathurst,  who  commanded  the  Genoa.  The  three  line 
tie-ships,  the  Asia,  Albion,  and  Genoa,  suffered  so  severely, 
the  admiral  found  it  necessary  to  send  them  home  to  Eng- 
so  soon  as  they  had  received  at  Malta  the  repairs  neces- 
to  enable  them  to  undertake  the  voyage, 
e loss  of  men  in  the  Turko-Egyptian  ships  was  immense, 
11  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  made  by  the  secre- 
te the  Capitana  Bey : — 

ree  Turkish  line  of  battle  ships;  1 Turkish  admiral,  84 
650  men,  150  killed;  1 ditto  84  guns,  830  men;  1 ditto  7G 
850  men,  400  killed. 

Egyptian  double-banked  frigates;  64  guns  each,  from  450 
5 men.  ^ 

Turkish  frigates;  48  guns,  from  450  to  500  men. 

Turkish  corvettes,  8 Egyptian  ditto;  from  18  to  24  guns, 
nen. 

Turkish  brigs,  8 Egyptian  ditto,  19  guns,  from  130  to  150 
•Egyptian  fire  vessels. 

000  Egyptian  troops  in  the  Morea;  4,000  of  whom  came 
the  above  ships. 

turn  of  the  French  killed  and  wounded. — Killed,  3 officers- 
ided,  3 officers.  Total  killed,  43;  total  wounded.  144. 


VPTURE  OF  A PORTUGUESE  MERCirANT:^rAN 
BY  PIRATES. 

ir.  sea-breeze  had  risen  in  the  offing,  and  was  sweepini 
g the  surface  to  where  t)ie  pirate  .schooner  was  at  anchoi 
captain  ordered  t n)an  to  the  r-ro'-s  treos  direefint^  hiiri  t 
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keep  a good  look-out,  while  he  walked  the  aeck  in  company 
with  his  first  mate. 

“ She  may  not  have  sailed  untli  a day  or  two  later,”  aai  1 
the  captain.  “ I have  made  allowanco  for  that,  and,  depend 
upon  it,  as  she  makes  the  eastern  passage  we  must  soon  f^  in 
with  her;  if  she  does  not  iieave  in  sight  this  evening  by  day- 
light, I shall  stretch  out  in  the  oflmg;  I know  the  Portuguese 
well.  The  sea-breeze  has  caught  our  craft;  let  them  run  up 
the  inner  jib,  and  see  that  she  does  not  foul  her  anchor.” 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  dinner  had  been  sent 
into  the  cabin,  when,  “Sail,  oh  I”  w^as  shouted  from  the  mast- 
head. 

“ There  she  is,  by  G !”  cried  the  captain. 

“ A large  ship,  sir;  we  can  see  down  to  the  second  reef  of  her 
top-sails,”  said  Hawkhurst,  looking  down  the  sky-lght.  The 
captain  hastily  swallowed  some  wine  from  a flagon,  cast  a 
look  of  scorn  and  anger  on  Francisco,  and  rushed  on  deck. 

“Be  smart,  lads!”  cried  the  captain,  after  a few  seconds’ 
survey  of  the  vessel  through  his  glass:  “that’s  her;  furl  the 
awnings,  and  run  the  anchor  up  to  the  bows:  there’s  more  sil- 
ver in  that  vessel,  my  lads,  than  your  chests  will  hold ; and 
the  good  saints  of  the  churches  at  Goa  will  have  to  wait  a 
little  longer  for  their  gold  candlesticks.” 

The  crew  were  immediately  on  the  alert,  the  awnings  were 
furled,  and  all  the  men,  stretching  aft  the  cabin- cable, 
walked  the  anchor  up  to  the  bows.  In  two  minutes  more  the 
Avenger  was  standing  out  on  the  starboard  tack,  shaping  her 
course  so  as  to  cut  off  the  ill-fated  vessel.  The  breeze 
freshened,  and  the  schooner  darted  through  the  smooth 
water  w’ith  the  impetuosity  of  a dolphin  after  its  prey.  In  an 
hour  the  hull  of  the  ship  was  plainly  to  be  distinguished  ; 
but  the  suii  was  near  to  the  horizon,  and  before  they  could 
ascertain  what  her  force  might  be  the  daylight  bad  dis- 
appeared. Whether  the  schooner  had  been  perceived  or  not 
it  was  impossible  to  say  ; at  all  events,  the  course  of  the  ship 
had  not  been  altered,  and  if  she  had  seen  the  schooner  she 
evidently  treated  her  with  contempt.  On  board  the  Avenger 
they  were  not  idle ; the  long  gun  in  the  centre  had  been 
cleared  from  the  encumbrances  which  surrounded  it,  the  other 
guns  had  been  cast  loose,  shot  handed  up,  and  everything 
prepared  for  action,  with  all  the  energy  and  discipline  of  a 
man-o’-war.  The  chase  had  not  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  pirate  captain  were  fixed  upon  her  through  a 
night  glass.  In  about  an  hour  more  the  schooner  was  within 
a mile  of  the  ship,  and  now  altered  her  course  so  as  to  range 
up  within  a cable’s  length  of  her  to  leeward.  Cain  stood 
upon  the  gunwale  and  hailed. 

The  answer  was  in  Portugese. 

“ Heave  to,  or  I’ll  sink  you !”  replied  he  in  the  same 
language. 

A general  discharge  from  a broadside  of  carronades,  and  a 
heavy  volley  of  muskets  from  the  Portuguese,  was  the 
decided  answer : the  broadside,  too  much  elevated  to  hit  the 
low  hull  of  the  schooner,  was  still  not  without  effect— the 
foretop-mast  fell,  the  jaws  of  the  main-gaff  was  severed,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  standing,  as  well  as  the  running,  rigging 
came  rattling  down  on  her  decks.  The  volley  of  musketry 
was  more  fatal : thirteen  of  the  pirates  were  wounded,  some 
of  them  severely. 

“ Well  done,  John  Portuguese !’’  cried  Hawkhurst.  “By 
the  holy  poker  ! I never  gave  you  credit  for  so  much  pluck.” 

“ Which  they  shall  pay  dearly  for,”  was  the  cool  reply  of 
Cain,  as  he  still  remained  in  his  exposed  .situation. 

“Blood  foj-  blood  I if  I drink  it,”  observed  the  second 
mate,  as  he  looked  at  the  crimson  rivulet  trickling  down  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  from  a wound  in  his  arm;  “just 
tie  my  handkerchief  round  this,  Bill.’’ 

Ill  the  interim,  Cain  had  desired  his  crew  to  elevate  their 
guiis,  and  the  broadside  was  returned.  “ That  will  do,  my 
lads:  starboard;  ease  off  the  boom  sheet;  let  her  go  right 
round,  Hawkhurst:  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  men.” 

The  schooner  ivore  round,  and  ran  astern  of  her  opponent. 
The  Portuguese  on  board  the  ship,  imagining  that  the 
schooner, finding  she  had  met  with  unexpected  resistance  had 
fllieered  off,  .gave  a loud  cbeer 
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“ The  last  you  will  ever  give,  my  fine  fellows !”  observed 
Cain  with  a sneer. 

In  a few  minutes  the  schooner  had  run  astern  of  the  ship. 
“ Now,  then,  Hawkhurst,  let  her  come  to  and  about ; man 
the  long  gun,  and  see  that  every  shot  is  pitched  into  her, 
while  the  rest  of  them  get  up  a new  foretop-mast  and  knot 
and  splice  the  rigging.’^ 

The  schooner’s  head  was  again  turned  towards  the  ship; 
her  position  was  right  astern,  about  a mile  distant,  or  rather 
more ; the  long  thirty-two-pounder  gun  a mid-ships  was  now 
regularly  served,  every  shot  passing  through  the  cabin-win- 
dows, or  some  other  part  of  the  ship’s  stern,  raking  her  fore 
and  aft.  In  vain  did  the  ship  alter  her  course,  and  present 
her  broadside  to  the  schooner;  the  latter  was  immediately 
checked  in  her  speed,  so  as  to  keep  the  prescribed  distance, 
at  which  the  carronades  of  the  ship  were  useless,  and  the  exe- 
cution from  the’  long  gun  decisive.  The  ship  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  pirate ; and,  as  may  be  expected,  no  mercy  was 
shown.  For  three  hours  did  this  murderous  attack  continue, 
when  the  gun  which,  as  before  observed,  was  of  brass,  be- 
came so  heated  that  the  pirate  captain  desired  his  men  to 
discontinue.  Whether  the  ship  had  surrendered  or  not  it 
was  impossible  to  say,  as  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish ; while 
the  long  gun  was  served,  the  foretopmiast  and  main-gaff  had 
been  shifted,  and  all  the  standing  and  running  rigging  made 
good ; the  schooner  keeping  her  distance,  and  following  in 
the  wake  of  the  ship  until  daylight. 

We  must  now  repair  on  board  of  the  ship:  she  was  an  India- 
man;  one  of  the  very  few  that  occasionally  are  sent  out  by  the 
Portuguese  government  to  a country  which  once  owned  their 
undivided  sway,  but  in  which,  at  present,  they  hold  but  a few 
miles  of  territory.  She  was  bound  to  Goa,  and  had  on  board  a 
small  detachment  of  troops,  a new  governor  and  his  two  sons,  a 
bishop  and  his  niece,  with  her  attendant.  The  sailing  of  a ves- 
sel with  such  a freight  was  a circumstance  of  rare  occurrence; 
and  was,  of  course,  generally  bruited  about  long  before  her  de- 
parture. Cain  had,  for  some  mouths,  received  all  the  necessary 
intelligence  relative  to  her  cargo  and  destination;  but,  as  usual 
with  the  Portuguese  of  the  present  day,  delay  upon  delay  had 
followed,  and  it  was  not  until  about  three  weeks  previous  that 
he  had  been  assured  of  her  immediate  departure.  He  then  ran 
down  the  coast  to  the  bay  we  have  mentioned,  that  he  iiiight  in- 
tercept her;  and,  as  the  event  has  proved,  showed  his  usual 
j udgment  and  decision.  The  fire  of  the  schooner  had  been  most 
destructive:  many  of  the  Indiaman’s  crew,  as  well  as  of  the 
troops,  had  been  mowed  down  one  after  another;  until,  at  last, 
finding  that  all  their  efforts  to  defend  themselves  were  useless, 
most  of  those  who  were  still  unhurt  had  consulted  their  safety’ 
and  hastened  down  to  the  lowest  recesses  of  the  hold  to  avoiil 
the  raking  and  destructive  shot.  At  the  time  that  the  schooner 
b.ad  discontinued  her  fire  to  allow  the  gun  to  cool,  there  was  no 
one  on  deck  but  the  Portuguese  captain  and  an  old  weather  - 
beaten seaman,  who  stood  at  the  helm.  Below,  in  the  orlop- 
deck,  the  remainder  of  the  crew  and  the  passengers  were 
huddled  together  in  a small  space:  some  were  attending  to  the 
wounded,  who  were  numerous;  others  were  invoking  the  saints 
to  their  assistance;  the  bishop,  a tall,  dignified  person,  appa- 
rently nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  was  kneeling  in  the  centre  of 
the  group,  which  was  dimly  lighted  by  two  or  three  lanterns,  at 
one  time  in  fervent  prayer,  at  another  interrupted,  that  he  might 
give  absolution  to  those  wounded  men  whose  spirits  were  de- 
parting, and  who  were  brought  down  and  laid  before  him  by 
their  comrades.  On  one  side  of  him  knelt  his  orphan  niece, 
a young  girl  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  watching  his 
countenance  as  he  prayed,  or  bending  down  with  a look  of  pity 
and  tearful  eyes  on  her  expiring  countrymen,  whose  last  mo- 
ments were  gladdened  by  his  holy  offices.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  bishop  stood  the  governor,  Don  Philip  de  Ribiera,  and  his 
two-  sons,  youths  in  their  prime,  and  holding  commissions  in 
the  king’s  service.  There  was  melancholy  on  the  brow  of  Don 
Ribiera;  he  was  prepared  for,  and  he  anticipated,  the  worst. 
The  eldest  son  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  sweet  countenance 
of  Teresa  de  Silva— that  very  evening,  as  they  walked  together 
on  the  deck,  they  bad  exchanged  their  vows — that  very  even- 
ing had  they  luxuriated  in  the  present,  and  had  dealt  with  de- 


lightful anticipation  on  the  future.  But  we  must  leave  the  j 
and  return  on  deck.  ||; 

The  captain  of  the  Portuguese  ship  had  walked  aft,  ar  i 
now  went  up  to  Antonio,  the  old  seaman,  who  was  standii 
at  the  wheel.  “ I still  see  her  with  the  glass,  Antonio,  ai 
yet  she  has  not  fired  for  nearly  two  hours;  do  you  think  ai 
accident  has  happened  to  her  long  gun  ? if  so,  wo  may  ha' 
some  chance.” 

Antonio  shook  his  head.  “We  have  but  little  chance, 
am  afraid,  my  captain ; I knew  by  the  ring  of  the  gun,  wh( 
she  first  fired  it,  that  it  was  brass ; indeed,  no  schooner  con 
carry  a long  iron  gun  of  that  calibre.  Depend  upon  it,  s|.| 
only  waits  for  the  metal  to  cool  and  daylight  to  return 
long  gun  or  two  might  have  saved  us,  but  now,  as  she  h; 
the  advantage  of  us  in  heels,  we  are  at  her  mercy.’* 

“ What  can  she  be — a French  privateer.^” 

“ I trust  it  may  be  so  ; and  I have  promised  a silver  ca 
dlestick  to  Saint  Antonio,  that  it  may  prove  no  worse : v 
then  may  have  some  chance  of  seeing  our  homes  again  ; bi 
I fear  not.” 

“ What,  then,  do  you  imagine  her  to  be,  Antonio  ?” 

“ The  pirate  which  we  have  heard  so  much  of.” 

“ Jesu  protect  us ! we  must  then  sell  our  lives  as  dearly ; 
we  can.” 

“ So  I intend  to  do,  my  captain,”  replied  Antonio,  shiftii 
the  helm  as  he  spoke. 

The  day  broke,  and  showed  the  schooner  continuing  h 
pursuit  at  the  same  distance  astern,  without  any  appare 
movement  on  board.  It  was  not  pntil  the  sun  was  some  d 
grees  above  the  horizon,  that  the  smoke  was  again  seen  to  e 
velope  her  bows,  and  the  shot  crashed  through  the  timbers 
the  Portuguese  ship.  The  reason  for  this  delay  was,  that  t 
pirate  waited  till  the  sun  was  up  to  ascertain  if  there  were  ai 
other  vessel  to  be  seen,  previous  to  his  pouncing  upon  li 
quarry.  The  Portuguese  captain  went  aft,  and  lioisted  his  ei 
sign,  but  no  flag  was  shown  by  the  schooner.  Again  whistl 
the  ball,  and  again  did  it  tear  up  the  decks  of  the  nnfortuua 
ship;  many  of  those  Avho  had  re-ascended  to  ascertain  wli  , 
was  going  on,  now  hastily  sought  their  former  retreat. 

“ Mind  your  helm,  Antonio,”  said  the  Portuguese  captai 
“ I must  go  down  and  consult  with  the  governor.” 

“Never  fear,  my  captain;  as  long  as  these  limbs  hold  t 
gether,  I will  do  my  duty,”  replied  the  old  man,  exhausted 
he  Avas  by  long  watching  and  fatigue.” 

Tlie  captain  descended  to  the  orlop-deck,  where  he  foui 
the  major  part  of  the  crew  and  jjassengers  assembled.” 

“ My  lord,”  said  he,  addressing  the  governor  and  bisho  ' 
“ the  schooner  has  not  shown  any  colours,  although  our  ov 
are  hoisted,  I am  come  down  to  know  your  pleasure.  1) 
fence  we  can  make  none;  and  I fear  Ave  are  at  the  mercy  of 
pirate.” 

“ A pirate!”  ejaculated  several,  beating  their  breasts,  ai 
calling  upon  their  saints. 

“ Silence,  my  good  people,  silence,”  quietly  observed  tl 
bishop;  “ as  to  what  it  may  be  best  to  do,”  continued  li 
turning  to  the  captain,  “ I cannot  advise;  I am  a mau  of  peac 
and  unfit  to  hold  a place  in  the  council  of  war.  Don  Ribiei 
I must  refer  to  you  and  your  sons.  Tremble  not,  my  dei 
Teresa;  are  we  not  under  the  protection  of  the  Almighty?’ 

“ Holy  Virgin  pity  us!”  exclaimed  Teresa. 

“ Come  my  sons,”  said  Don  Ribiera,  “ we  wil'  go  on  de( 
and  consult;  let  not  any  of  the  men  follow  us;  it  is  usele 
risking  our  lives  which  may  yet  be  valuable.”  Don  Ribie 
and  his  sons  followed  the  captain  to  the  quarter-deck,  ai 
with  him  and  Antonio  they  held  a consultation. 

“ We  have  but  one  chance,”  obserA^ed  the  old  man,  after 
time:  “ let  us  haul  doAvn  our  colours  as  if  in  submission;  thc^ 
will  then  range  up  alongside,  and  either  board  us  from  t 
schooner,  or  from  their  boats ; at  all  events,  we  shall  find  o i 
what  she  is,  and  if  a pirate,  we  must  sell  our  lives  as  dearly  : 
we  can.  If,  when  we  haul  down  tlie  colours,  she  ranges  ij 
alongside,  1^  all  the  men  be  prepared  for  a struggle.” 

“You  are  right,  Antonio,”  replied  the  governor;  “goat 
captain,  and  haul  down  the  colours;  let  us  see  what  she  dc 
now.  Down,  my  boys!  and  prepare  the  men  to  do  their  dut}, 
As  Antonio  had  predicted,  as  soon  as  the  colours  were  hauli 
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the  schooner  ceased  firing,  and  made  sail.  She  ranged 
the  quarter  of  the  ship,  and  up  to  her  peak  soared  the 
i black  flag;  her  broadside  was  poured  into  the  India- 
ind  before  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  there  was  a con- 
n from  the  meeting  sides,  and  the  bearded  pirates  poured 
ler  decks.  The  crew  of  the  Portuguese,  with  the  detach- 
)f  troops,  still  formed  a considerable  body  of  men.  The 
3f  the  black  flag  had  struck  ice  into  every  heart,  but  the 
r was  resolved  into  one  of  desperation, 
dives,  men!  knives!”  roared  Antonio,  rushing  to  the  at- 
followed  by  the  most  bravo. 

lood  for  blood!”  cried  the  second  mate,  aiming  a blow  at 
i man. 

ou  have  it,”  replied  Antonio,  as  his  knife  entered  the 


pirate’s  heart,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  he  fell,  and  was  him- 
self a corpse. 

The  struggle  was  deadly,  but  the  numbers  and  ferocity  of  the 
pirates  prevailed.  Cain  rushed  forward,  followed  by  Hawk- 
hurst,  bearing  down  all  who  opposed  them.  With  one  blow 
from  the  pirate  captain  the  head  of  Don  Ribiera  was  severed  to 
the  shoulder;  a second  struck  down  the  eldest  son,  while  the 
sword  of  Hawkhurst  passed  through  the  body  of  the  other.  The 
Portuguese  captain  had  already  fallen,  and  the  men  no  longer 
stood  their  ground.  A general  massacre  ensued,  and  the  bodies 
were  thrown  overboard  as  fast  as  the  men  were  slaughtered. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  there  was  not  a living  Portuguese  on 
the  bloody  deck  of  the  ill-fated  ship. 


(^Seepage  708.) 


-lOSS  OF  THE  TER  SCHELLING. 
{Concluded.) 

:s  time  they  made  a little  sail  of  a shirt,  by  the  help  of 
, and  a gentle  wind,  they  got  past  the  false  tides  in  less 
lalf  an  hour.  Awhile  after,  the  wind  ceased,  and  their 
jcoming  useless,  they  plied  their  oars.  They  then  cast 
r m order  to  take  some  refreshment,  such  as  it  was. 

L they  judged  the  tide  could  not  incommode  them,  they 
®“>set  sail,  and  thus  were  carried  from  the  island  till  they 

next  morning  they  discovered  the  two  islands  which 
captain  mentioned  to  them,  and  profiting  by  the  in- 
■Wo,  46, 


str notions  he  gave  them,  they  got  so  far  that  they  passed  by 
them.  Six  or  seven  hours  after,  they  believed  they  saw  main 
land,  in  which  they  were  not  mistaken  ; but  as  soon  as  they 
discovered  it,  the  tide  turned  against  them.  They  cast  an- 
chor, therefore,  with  great  fear,  lest  their  rope  should  break, 
for  thereon  depended  all  their  hopes.  Having  no  compass, 
the  sun  and  stars  served  for  a guide,  and  by  their  assistance 
they  distinguished  whereabouts  they  lay.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  wind  and  tide  being  for  them,  from  morning  to  night, 
they  drew  very  near  the  shore  but  could  not  land.  They 
were  forced  then  to  cast  anchor,  and  pass  over  another 
night  in  great  distress  and  fear,  the  currents  running  very 
swiftly. 

Early  the  next  day  they  gained  the  shore,  and  left  the  boat 
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at  anchor,  meaning  to  return  to  it,  should  the  country  they 
were  in,  be  contrary  to  their  expectations.  Having  walked 
. some  time  they  met  with  two  ways,  one  along  the  shore  and 
the  other  along  the  river  of  Sandiep,  which  two  were  quite 
opposite.  They  were  now  at  a loss  which  way  to  take,  and 
after  much  debate,  they  proceeded  at  all  hazards  towards  the 
river.  They  were  so  exceedingly  exhausted  with  hunger, 
cold,  and  fatigue,  that  they  could  scarcely  go  six  steps  with- 
out resting  themselves,  so  that  they  advanced  but  slowly,  and 
for  three  hours  met  with  no  living  creature.  They  now  per- 
ceived trees,  whose  branches  seemed  to  have  been  lately 
lopped.  At  the  distance  of  about  twenty  paces  from  thence, 
they  beheld  a barque,  towards  which  they  drew  near,  and  as 
soon  as  those  that  were  in  it  perceived  them,  they  immedi- 


ately made  towards  them.  This  readiness  of  advanrf  j 
filled  our  sufferers  with  the  apprehensions  that  they  mean}  i 
do  them  harm  ; and  their  terrors  increased  when  they  [ 
that  they  were  six  in  number,  armed  each  with  a long  ^ [ 
in  his  hand.  On  their  approach,  our  wretched  adventnri. 
held  out  their  wasted  arms,  in  order  to  show  that  they 
in  no  condition  for  engaging  in  hostilities  ; they  also  heldS< 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  the  remains  of  the  skin  of  ; 
buffalo,  endeavouring  to  make  them  comprehend  by  si|)|i 
that  these  were  their  only  food.  At  length  they  underswJ 
them,  and  expressed  their  commiseration.  The  pi| 
wretches  finding  them  satisfied  of  their  sincerity,  now  sigi-n 
fied,  as  well  as  they  could,  the  need  they  had  of  them  tobrif 
them  to  the  next  village.  The  barbarians  readily  offei| 


their  assistance,  provided  they  were  paid  for  it,notwithstand- 
ing  they  saw  that  they  were  victims  to  famine  and  nakedness. 
The  eldest  in  the  boat  was  now  deputed  to  make  a bargain 
with  these  strangers,  who  offered  them  a piece  to  the  value 
of  a crown.  The  Bengaloises  gave  them  to  understand  that 
they  must  have  ten,  for  less  than  which,  they  would  not  leave 
their  work  ; another  piece,  and  afterwards  a third  was  offered, 
but  these  not  satisfying  their  greediness,  the  old  man  showed 
them  his  empty  pockets,  thereby  insinuating  they  had  no 
more.  This  having  the  desired  effect,  they  were  received  on 
board  their  barque. 

They  now  solicited  by  signs  to  have  something  to  eat ; but 
as  they  would  part  with  nothing  without  money,  one  of  the 
unhappy  crew  produced  another  crown,  for  which  they  re- 
ceived in  a cloth,  about  a handful  of  rice  and  a pisang,  the 


size  of  a man’s  finger.  Every  one  held  out  his  hand  with  i|i 
greediness  for  this  morsel,  that  the  vender  became 
hensive  that  his  handful  of  rice  would  occasion  a disturbs?, 
and  withdrawing  it,  he  made  himself  eight  equal  divis  i, 
which  he  distributed  among  them.  He  did  the  same  t 
the  pisang,  which  is  a tolerable  kind  of  fruit.  This,  thou  8 
small  repast,  was  highly  acceptable. 

The  negroes  perceiving  that  they  had  still  some  money  k 
took  an  advantage  of  our  poor  men  ; they  suddenly  cease® 
row,  making  signs  that  they  had  not  received  enough^- 
their  trouble,  and  that  they  would  not  go  further  without  7 
were  paid  more  pieces.  They  were  now  obliged  to  give  t 
another;  on  the  receipt  of  which,  they  rowed  about  tw«. 
strokes  more  and  then  gave  over.  Another  piece  was  t ,® 
given,  and  going  at  the  same  rate  as  before,  they  stoii 
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Thus  they  continued  to  renew  their  demands,  and  j 
our  wretched  adventurers  to  give  more  and  more, 
jr  now  perceived  two  other  barques,  which  came  and 
them.  Their  gestures  plainly  indicated  that  their 
discourse,  which  continued  for  some  time,  was  relative 
ir  visiters.  Having  landed,  these  negroes  consulted 
er,  and  counting  the  money  they  had  received,  they 
nd  then  looked  at  those  who  had  paid  it,  in  such 
ner  as  made  them  apprehend  the  result  of  their  con- 

ing  stayed  about  an  hour  in  the  barque,  full  of  suspense 
ar,  two  of  the  crew  went  out  to  request  the  negroes  to 
hem  some  fresh  water.  As  soon  as  the  barbarians  saw 
one  of  them  took  the  men  by  the  arms,  and  made  them 
to  the  barque  again.  This  ambiguous  behaviour  con- 
their  apprehensions,  and  they  expected  every  moment 
acrificed.  Having  remained  in  this  dreadful  state  of 
upwards  of  two  hours,  the  three  barques  parted,  and 
.sters  of  the  barque  returning,  pursued  their  course  ; 
r another  crown  gave  them  a pot  of  fresh  water.  It  is 
ible  to  express  the  satisfaction  with  which  they  drank 
being  a month  since  they  tasted  any  other  than  salt 
This  draught  served  them  as  food  ; their  hunger  in 
aeasure  abated,  and  they  felt  a gratification  which  they 
t experienced  for  several  days. 

negroes  now  informed  them  that  twenty  of  their  com- 
I s were  in  the  next  village— for  this  joyful  intelligence  I 
ive  them  another  crown.  Hereupon,  they  prepared  to  I 
;hem  to  the  place  where  they  were  ; and  on  entering 
age,  two  of  the  negroes  went  with  them  to  the  gover- 
whose  feet  they  laid  down  the  three  crowns  that  wmre 
for  their  passage,  having  thrice  touched  the  earth  with 
eads  and  hands,  saying  salamabela  (i.  e.  peace  be  with 
The  governor  gave  our  adventurers  a very  kind 
on,  telling  them  by  signs,  to  take  the  money  again, 
y at  his  feet.  This,  however,  they  declined ; giving 
understand  as  well  as  they  could,  that  his  men  had 
it,  and  that  they  could  not  think  of  depriving  them  of 
ue.  He  now  ordered  two  or  three  of  his  servants  to 
:t  them  to  their  companions,  who  perceived  them  at 
ace,  came  to  meet  them,  expressing  their  satisfaction 
unexpected  interview.  Those  they  had  left  in  the 
arrived  in  this  village  five  days  before  them  ; and 
j that  went  off  first  in  the  boat  which  they  made,  came 
ays  before  them,  under  the  guidance  of  certain  fisher- 

days  after  their  arrival  here,  the  governor  proposed 
ose  who  came  first  should  be  sent  to  the  factory,  in 
hat  the  company  might  be  informed,  as  soon  as  possi- 
the  loss  of  their  vessel.  He  advised  them  (by  means 
nterpreter)  to  stock  themselves  well  with  provisions,  as 
ad  to  go  above  two  hundred  leagues;  and  moreover, 
be  obliged  to  travel  five  days  in  a barren  county;  and 
lat  which  they  would  enter  afterwards,  not  being  much 
ruitful  or  better  inhabited.  This  intelligence  alarmed 
Dr  men,  who  had  not  as  yet  sufficiently  refreshed  them- 
nor  satisfied  their  eagerness  for  meat. 
le  who  came  last,  having  inquired  of  their  captain’s 
heir  adventures,  and  by  what  means  they  reached  this 
, were  informed,  that  on  the  morning  when  they  found 
rovisions  stolen,  they  became  exceedingly  melancholy, 
ds  evening,  two  of  them  strayed  to  the  point  of  the  island, 
e they  perceived  some  fishermen.  As  soon  as  they 
led  they  were  seen,  one  of  them  broke  off  a bough  f^rom 
and  fastened  a piece  of  linen  to  it.  This  he  waved  in 
•,  in  order  to  show  that  there  were  persons  in  the  island, 
shermen  accordingly  drew  near  the  shore,  and,  after, 
a quarter  of  an  hour’s  consultation  among  themselves, 
idvanced  still  nearer,  and  demanded  in  the  Portuguese 
ige,  w’hat  they  were.^  They  answered  in  the  same  lan- 
; and  being  fully  satisfied  with  their  replies,  they  came 
ore.  They  were  well  armed,  some  with  darts  and 
IS,  and  others  with  bows  and  arrows.  Although  they 
ainly  that  these  poor  wretches  were  in  no  condition  to 
t them,  yet  they  anxiously  demanded  their  arms. 


Having  only  knives,  they  immediately  threw  them  on  the 
ground,  and  one  of  the  negroes  gathered  them  up.  They  now 
approached  with  confidence,  and  desired  to  see  the  rest  of 
their  companions ; at  the  same  time  inquiring  how  many  there 
were.  Lest  their  number  should  alarm  them,  they  were  toltl 
that  there  were  not  above  seven.  These  two  men,  accom- 
panied by  the  negroes,  now  ran  to  their  companions,  shouting 
and  hallooing  for  joy.  The  others  hearing  these  shouts,  and 
supposing  that  some  beast  had  been  wounded-,  and  that  their 
assistance  was  required,  armed  themselves  each  with  a good 
cudgel,  and  ran  to  meet  them.  The  negroes  seeing  them 
advance  with  such  fierceness,  supposed  themselves  betrayed, 
and  immediately  let  fly  their  arrows,  which  providentially 
did  no  harm.  The  others  seeing  the  negroes,  and  witnessing 
this  act  of  hostility,  concluded  they  were  the  very  slaves 
whom  they  had  seen  on  the  other  side,  two  days  after  they 
had  landed  in  the  island,  and  that  they  had  attacked  their  two 
unprotected  companions.  Animated  by  these  suppositions, 
they  prepared  for  a smart  encounter.  The  two  men  who  were 
with  the  negroes,  perceiving  these  mutual  mistakes,  and  dread- 
ing the  consequences,  cried  out  as  loudly  as  they  could  to  their 
companions,  assuring  them  they  were  deceived,  and  begging 
them  to  throw  away  their  cudgels,  and  boldly  advance.  They 
instantly  obeyed  ; and  one  of  the  negroes  told  them  in  Dutch, 
that  their  wants  were  apparent,  and  should  be  supplied,  but 
first  they  must  deliver  up  their  staves  and  knives,  W'hich  was 
done  without  the  least  hesitation. 

The  apprehension  of  the  negroes  now  subsiding,  they  gave 
these  suppliants  a small  quantity  of  sod  rice,  which  was 
greedily  devoured.  They  then  inquired  if  they  would  take 
them  from  the  island,  which  the  negroes  promised  they  would 
for  a proper  remuneration,  alleging  that  they  were  very  poor, 
and  consequently  could  not  afford  to  do  anything  for  nothing. 
A price  was  then  agreed  upon,  which  was  four  crowns  a man  ; 
and  the  fishermen  spent  the  next  day  in  repairing  their 
barques.  As  to  provision,  they  said  they  were  stored  with 
rice  sufficient  for  all,  and  hoped  they  should  be  able  to  take 
fish  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  hungry  among  them. 
Rejoiced  at  this  intelligence,  the  men  demanded  a hat  full 
of  rice,  which  they  obtained  for  half-a-crown.  Whilst  the 
negroes  w-ere  fishing,  our  shipwrecked  adventurers  boiled 
the  rice;  and  before  it  was  ready,  the  negroes  returned  with 
fish,  and  the  proper  necessaries  for  dressing  it.  At  night, 
when  it  was  time  to  repose,  the  captain  ordered  his  men 
privately  to  watch  by  turns,  for  fear  the  negroes  might  act 
treacherously  towards  them.  The  same  precaution  was  also 
observed,  by  the  negroes  ; thus  each  party  was  api^rehensive  of 
the  other. 

Two  days  after  the  negroes  gave  notice  that  they  should 
be  ready  for  their  departure  the  night  following  ; when,  as 
soon  as  they  embarked,  they  rowed  so  manfully,  that  they 
soon  came  to  the  village.  They  were  introduced  by  the 
negroes  to  the  governor,  by  whom  they  w^ere  kindly  received, 
and  who  despatched  two  or  three  barques  with  provisions  to 
those  who  set  out  in  their  boat  from  the  island.  He  insisted 
upon  the  fishermen  returning  the  money  which  was  given  for 
their  passage,  but  this  the  captain  would  upon  no  account  ac- 
cept. The  next  morning,  which  was  the  market  day,  the 
governor  came  to  them,  and  having  changed  their  money  into 
little  shells,  (which  is  the  coin  of  that  country)  he  assisted  them 
in  buying  what  they  wanted,  and  prevented  their  being  imposed 
upon. 

Such  were  the  adventures  of  the  captain’s  party  who 
remained  in  the  island  ; we  shall  now  briefly  state  those 
of  the  seven  men,  who  had  departed  in  the  first  boat  they  had 
made. 

Having  no  anchor,  for  the  space  of  five  days  and  as  many 
nights,  they  struggled  against  the  force  of  the  tides,  which 
cast  them  upon  a bank  of  sand.  This  bank  was  of  great 
extent,  and  they  imagined  at  first,  that  they  might  find  some- 
thing for  their  refreshment,  the  provision  they  took  with  them 
having  been  spent.  After  a long  and  fruitless  search,  they 
were  obliged  to  live  two  days  upon  the  moss  which  the  floods 
from  the  sea  had  made  on  the  trees  it  dashed  against.  On 
the  third  day,  they  were  so  very  weak  that  they  could  not 
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row,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  could  stand  upright, 
some  of  the  crew,  apprehensive  of  hunger,  secretly  planned 
the  destruction  of  two  of  their  companions.  This  was  happily 
prevented  by  Adrian  Raas,  who  apprised  the  two  men  of  their 
danger,  and  leading  them  to  a bye-place,  helped  them  to  make 
two  holes,  wherein  they  concealed  themselves  at  night. 
Missing  their  intended  victims,  they  now  fixed  upon  another 
among  themselves,  a corpulent  man,  who,  perceiving  the  evil 
design,  stood  upon  his  guard. 

Two  of  these  miserable  men  at  last  proposed  to  go  in  quest 
of  land,  promising,  if  they  succeeded  in  their  expedition,  to 
send  help  to  the  others.  This  offer  was  agreeable  to  all ; and 
in  order  to  facilitate  their  undertaking,  those  that  remained 
behind,  gave  these  two  adventurers  almost  all  their  money, 
with  which  they  parted,  and  arrived  unexpectedly  at  a village 
in  Bengal ; but  being  ignorant  of  the  country,  and  incapable 
of  making  themselves  understood,  they  could  not  indicate 
the  place  where  their  wretched  companions  were.  Their 
own  wants,  however,  being  apparent,  they  were  well  treated 
for  two  days,  and  then  put  on  board  a vessel,  wherein  they 
sailed  three  hundred  leagues,  to  be  presented  to  the  Great 
Mogul. 

Eight  days  afterwards  they  wefe  gone,  the  five  unhappy 
men,  who  remained  behind  in  daily  expectations  of  their 
companions  return,  happened  to  perceive  some  fishermen 
pass  by  the  place  where  they  were ; and  coming  within 
call,  they  endeavoured  to  communicate  tlieir  distress  by 
signs.  The  fishermen,  on  approaching  them,  desired 
they  would  lay  down  their  knives  before  they  came  on 
board.  No  sooner  were  they  in  the  boat,  than  they  per- 
ceived a dead  fish ; and  in  the  scuffle  who  should  have 
it,  one  of  them  unfortunately  dropped  a bag  of  money, 
which  being  seen  by  the  fishermen,  they  immediately  plun- 
dered their  wretched  passengers,  and  turned  them  out  again 
in  the  same  place  from  whence  they  took,  them.  Now,  des- 
titute of  all  succour  and  hope,  these  five  poor  sufferers 
remained  in  a state  of  inexpressible  agitation  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  when,  fortunately,  other  boats  passed  by,  who, 
seeing  them,  made  signs  of  their  own  accord  for  them  to 
come  on  board.  They  were  now  unexpectedly  treated  by  a 
barrel  of  honey,  which  was  set  before  them  : and  the  next 
morning  were  carried  to  Sandiep,  where  the  captain  and  his 
party  had  arrived  the  same  day.  They  met  with  the  same 
liberal  treatment  from  the  governor  of  the  town  as  their  other 
companions. 

Having  been  here  five  days  they  requested  the  governor 
permission  to  go  to  Bolwa  where  their  other  companions, 
had  gone  before  them.  The  governor  at  first  scrupled, 
supposirig  they  were  not  able  to  endure  so  long  a journey; 
but  finding  them  anxious  to  follow  their  party,  he  caused 
three  barques  to  be  made  ready,  one  to  carry  them,  and  the 
other  two  for  their  companions. 

The  night  following,  they  arrived  at  Assam,  a poor  despi- 
cable place  that  afforded  nothing.  Here  they  sent  back  fhe 
three  barques,  and  hired  another  as  far  as  Bolwa.  At  two  lea- 
gues distance  from  this  village,  their  guides  set  them  on  shore, 
and  made  them  walk  on  foot  the  rest  of  the  way.  Whilst 
these  guides  went  to  the  governor  to  give  notice  of  their 
arrival,  our  adventurers  bought  milk  and  rice,  which  they 
dressed  in  a pot  that  was  lent  them  by  Moors,  that  spoke 
the  Portuguese  language.  It  was  nearly  ready  when  their 
guides  returned,  and  told  them  they  must  come  immediately 
to  the  prince,  who  sent  for  them.  This  news  displeased  them, 
for  their  appetites  were  very  keen  ; however,  they  took  the 
pot  and  carried  it  by  turns  to  the  prince’s  palace  gate,  where 
they  eat  what  was  in  it  before  they  entered.  They  were  at 
length  brought  to  their  lodging,  and,  by  the  prince’s  order, 
served  with  an  excellent  kind  of  meat  called  brensie,  which 
is  only  seen  here  at  great  men’s  tables.  This  was  such  a nou- 
rishing food,  that  in  less  three  or  four  days  they  recovered 
their  full  strength. 

In  a day  or  two  after,  the  prince  sent  them  word  that  they 
might  go  when  they  pleased,  the  barques  being  ready.  This 
being  their  desire,  they  parted  an  hour  after,  and  happily 


arrived  at  Decka.  The  factory  received  them  very  kindly 
whom  our  adventurers  imparted  their  whole  story. 

The  governor  now  caused  a barque  to  be  ready  to  transp’ 
them  to  Ongueli,  where  the  Dutch  have  also  a consideral 
factory.  But  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time  of  their 
parture,  the  governor  received  a letter  from  the  Great  Mogif 
general,  in  which  he  enjoined  him  to  send  them  to  hi 
This  order  they  were  obliged  to  obey,  though  contrary'*  J] 
their  inclination ; for  this  general  threatened,  in  case  ofi|| 
fusal,  to  seize  upon  all  the  Dutch  in  his  master’s  kingdoi  (i 
and  make  them  slaves.  JL 

They  travelled  thirty  days  together,  sometimes  by  IaE|(( 
and  sometimes  by  sea,  passing  by  several  cities  made  desolat 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  being  wont,  in  time  of  war, 
leave  their  houses,  in  order  to  follow  the  army  wherever 
marched.  I 

On  the  thirty-fifth  day  they  went  on  board  one  of  S 
vessels  belonging  to  Nabah,  where  they  found  four  Englishme 
some  few  Portuguese,  and  two  of  their  own  party.  Fro' 
thence  they  went  and  cast  anchor  near  the  city  of  Reng 
mati.  In  a short  time  they  landed,  and  were  entertained 
the  army  of  the  Great  Mogul.  The  general,  whom  thi 
saluted  in  his  tent,  seemed  glad  to  see  them,  and  immediati 
ordered  a large  cup  full  of  arrak,  that  they  might  drink  li 
health.  The  cup  was  so  closed,  that  it  was  a difficult  mat( 
for  them  to  open  it;  and  therefore  the  general  ordered  it 
purpose,  to  divert  himself  with  their  embarrasstnentjl! 
Every  one  endeavoured  to  open  it,  but  to  no  purpose ; at  lall 
one  of  the  party  finding  that  it  was  made  of  wood,  madell 
hole  in  it  with  the  point  of  his  knife,  and  being  brim  full,  t|| 
arrak,  sprung  out  abundantly.  By  this  means  they  all  drail) 
of  it  ; and  it  being  a very  strong  liquor,  they  were  so( 
intoxicated.  i’il 

The  next  morning  the  general  sent  them  three  bunds 
roupees,  and  assigned  them  certain  vessels  called  gouropi 
one  of  which  carried  fourteen  guns,  and  about  fifty  or  sixi 
men.  Each  gourope  was  attended  with  four  kosses,  whu 
are  boats,  with  oars,  to  row  great  vessels.  There  were  al 
several  great  flat-bottomed  boats  which  carried  no  masts,  bi 
were  well  furnished  with  guns.  The  greatest  part  of  tl 
officers  were  Portuguese.  There  were  several  other  vessel 
laden  only  with  provision  and  ammunition. 

As  soon  as  they  were  ordered  to  march,  our  adventure 
sought  the  vessel  which  was  assigned  them,  but,  in  thegrei 
multitude  of  people,  two  of  them,  unfortunately  went  astra; 
and  were  eight  days  without  knowing  where  to  betaijt 
themselves.  After  a long  march,  these  two  wandere:|j 
entered  Kosbia,  a country  lying  between  Bengal  and  Azo. 

The  Great  Mogul’s  general  was  at  war  with  the  king 
Azo,  and  at  this  time  subdued  him.  Our  two  adventure!  f 
expected  a share  of  the  plunder,  but  were  disappointed.  Th' 
was  exceedingly  mortifying  to  them  ; their  wages,  which  weife 
no  more  than  ten  crowns  a month,  being  insufficient  to  mair 
tain  them,  on  account  of  the  then  dearness  of  provision.  Tli 
reason  that  they  had  no  more  was,  because  they  served  iu  tt'| 
army  by  constraint,  whereas  those  who  served  voluntarily 
had  twenty-five  crowns  each  per  month. 

Immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  the  king  of  Azo,  tb| 
general  hastened  to  attack  the  countries  belonging  to  the  kin*: 
of  Assam;  and  lest  the  flood,  which  every  six  monthf^' 
overflowed  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom,  should  frustratr 
his  designs,  he  advanced  with  great  expedition,  and  arrive 
before  that  time  at  the  place  he  intended. 

In  the  meantime  our  two  adventurers,  and  the  English 
who  belonged  to  the  army,  having  observed  all  the  signs  c | 
an  approaching  tempest,  carefully  repaired  their  vessels 
Their  precautions,  however  were  unavailing;  the  vessel  ii 
which  were  our  two  adventurers,  not  having  been  properl; 
ballasted,  was  overturned  by  the  currents,  and  four  Dutchmen ' 
and  twenty  four  Moors  perished.  Both  our  heroes,  aftej 
swimming  several  hours  towards  land,  had  the  good  fortuu 
to  be  assisted  by  an  English  vessel,  who  took  them  oi' 
board.  . ’ 

The  next  morning  they  thanked  their  benefactors,  and  wen^ 
to  the  army,  where  they  sought  an  occasion  of  admittance  t(' 
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Meneral.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  loss  of  the 
p,  he  fell  into  a violent  passion,  and  commanded 
[ii*  to  withdraw  and  choose  what  other  vessel  they  had  a 

0. 

i[i*wo  days  after  their  admiral  set  sail  in  search  of  the 
attended  by  the  whole  fleet.  Although  the  wind  was 
favourable  to  them,  the  vessel  w'hich  our  adventurers 
^ d,  followed  on  the  course,  and  three  or  four  hours  after 
#|l  against  a rock,  which  struck  oflF  their  helm.  Not 
^’jfter  they  discovered  the  enemy’s  fleet,  consisting  of  six 
a |ad  sail.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  perceived  them,  they 
V;^ijed,  and  a smart  encounter  ensued.  They  took  three 
ii'jsd  of  the  enemy’s  vessels,  the  least  of  which  carried 
y men ; and  of  this  whole  number  there  did  not  escape 
p'’[  fifty.  The  three  hundred  vessels  that  escaped,  un- 
a''|y  cast  anchor  at  about  a quarter  of  a league’s  distance 
hiihe  general,  who  advanced  up  the  country  with  all  pos- 
^lilxpedition.  Having  brought  near  three  hundred  pieces 
Uinon,  he  planted  them  against  them,  and  sunk  the 
y&t  part  of  them:  the  rest  passed  over  the  other  side  of 
s 'jver,  and  were  pursued  by  the  general’s  vessels  with 
ids.  After  this  pursuit,  their  admiral  cast  anchor  before 
’ ‘]y  of  Lokwa,  situated  about  six  leagues  from  Gueragan. 
Fawere  obliged  to  stay  here  about  three  months  in  con- 
^ice  of  the  flood  : as  soon  as  the  waters  were  sufficiently 
they  quitted  their  post. 

H ing  been  fifteen  months  in  the  Great  Mogul’s  army,  by 
* Miation  of  their  consul,  our  adventurers  at  length  ob- 
^ their  discharge  and  prepared  for  their  departure.  In 
Sj  days  they  came  to  Decka,  and  from  thence  took  ship- 
g'or  Ongueli.  Having  sailed  about  one  hundred  and 
ar  leagues  along  the  river,  they  made  some  stay  at 
^bahar,  a place  famous  for  silks.  From  thence  they 
^ed  to  Ongueli,  where  each  betook  himself  to  different 
ws,  and  it  was  not  till  1673,  that  the  last  of  our  adven- 
was  enabled  to  return  to  his  native  country. 


SUFFERINGS  OF  A BOAT’S  CREW. 

rl  following  is  a narrative  of  a most  interesting  character, 
imn  account  of  the  sufferings  of  Mr.  Clarke  (the  survivor 
jl^oat’s  crew  of  eight  persons),  avIio  was  for  six  weeks 
fig  about  the  Pacific  in  an  open  boat : — “ I left  Tahiti  in 
3 jaooner  Sophia,  for  the  Paunertors,  or  Chain  Islands, 
ill  4, 1843,  and  arrived  at  the  island  where  I was  to  be 
tiled,  seeking  pearl  shells,  in  the  month  of  May  ; but 
W us  to  my  being  placed  there,  I visited,  in  conjunction 


illVIr.  Samuel  Henry,  of  Tahiti,  in  the  schooner  Sarah 
Tipaptain  Dunnett,  an  island  represented  to  us  by  the  na- 
;eks  being  rich  in  shell,  and  not  known  to  others  who  were 
i g islands  trading;  we  discovered  it,  and  stood  in  with  a 
containing  Mr.  S.  Henry,  Mr.  ,J.  Dunnett,  and  myself; 
alwere  also  ten  of  the  natives  of  a ‘ gang’  with  us,  all 
; we  saw  the  natives  on  shore  were  making  signals  by 
^ ires,  which  the  other  natives  told  us  was  for  them  to 
fl- L together;  we  pulled  within  twenty  yards  of  the  shore; 
lel'them  came  down  to)  the  beach,  and  hailed  us  to  come 
lore.  Mr.  Henry  told  our  interpreter  to  tell  him  to 
a pff,  we  were  friends;  after  hesitating  some  time  he  did 
, l!:  at  the  same  time  we  perceived  him  followed  by  others, 
4ti^ere  bringing  with  them  a long  line,  which  reached  into 
o ish,  attached  to  which  were  about  fifty  natives,  so  that 
,u|  the  line  was  fast,  to  haul  away  and  get  us  on  shore, 
e'st  native  had  by  this  time  swam  to  the  boat.  Our  in- 
rj  ter  told  him  to  go  aft  to  the  chief,  meaning  ^Ir.  Henry, 
r.  [enry  told  him  to  come  in,  which  he  no  sooner  did  than 
; rzed  Mr.  J.Dunnett’s  musket,  and  would  have  wrenched 
fi  n him,  had  not  Mr.  H.  struck  his  fingers  with  a cut- 
w.'hich  compelled  him  to  let  go  his  hold;  he  immediately' 
H id  overboard  and  swam  to  the  beach,  when  he  made  all 
a^er  of  gestures,  by  which,  our  interpreter  told  us,  he 
to  show  what  he  would  do  to  us  if  he  got  us  on  shore; 
ic:,her  natives  that  had  followed  the  first,  swimming  and 
to  the  beat,  seeing  their  chief  leap  overboard  so 


quickly,  thought  something  was  wrong,  and  soon  followed, 
those  on  shore  hauling  in  the  line,  which  the  one  who  had 
been  entrusted  with  it  had  had  no  time  to  fasten;  after  they 
had  all  left,  we  opened  fire  upon  them  for  their  treachery, 
and  delivered  about  forty  rounds;  but  as  we  fired  so  they 
fell  on  the  ground,  to  be  less  exposed;  we  also  saw  a large 
number  of  females  with  baskets  on  their  arms,  made  from  the 
cocoa-nut  leaf.  Our  interpreter  told  us  they  were  intended 
to  carry  our  limbs  into  the  bush  to  be  cooked,  had  they  been 
successful  in  their  foul  designs.  It  being  sundown,  and  not 
liking  the  character  of  the  natives,  we  pulled  on  board  the 
Sarah  Ann,  which  had  been  lying  off*  and  on.  We  were  con- 
vinced there  were  pearl  shells  therefrom  the  ornaments  they 
wore  round  their  necks  and  arms.  We  judged  there  must 
have  been  600  natives  on  the  island.  Mr.  H.  proposed  to 
Captain  Dunnett  to  remain  off  and  on  the  island  that  night, 
and  go  on  shore  the  following  morning  to  force  a landing, 
having  seven  good  boats,  besides  fifty  natives,  sufficient,  we 
supposed,  well  armed,  to  effect  it;  but  Captain  Dunnett 
thought  it  better  to  proceed  on  our  voyage  to  the  Island  of 
Takumea,  one  of  the  same  group.  After  visiting  several 
gangs  of  divers  on  the  other  islands,  we  arrived  at  an  island 
called  Tahania,  where  I was  landed  with  five  boats  a-nd  a 
gang  of  eighteen  divers,  with  five  females  to  open  the  shells. 
The  first  week  we  were  prevented  from  commencing  opera- 
tions from  bad  blowy  weather,  when,  if  such  is  the  case,  it 
ruffles  the  lagoon  so  that  the  divers  cannot  see  where  to 
descend.  We  formed  a settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island,  and  commenced  operations;  found  the  shells  very 
scarce;  remained  collecting  five  weeks,  and  was  then  visited 
by  the  Sophia  schooner.  Captain  M‘Lean,  from  Tahiti,  who 
brought  a supply  of  cocoa-nuts;  these  were  soon  expended, 
when  the  natives  refused  to  work.  This  somewhat  discon- 
certed me,  as  our  main  stay,  cocoa-huts, were  now  becoming  very 
scarce.  The  payment  usually  made  to  these  men  for  diving 
was  three  cocoa-nuts,  a portion  of  sour  bread-fruit,  and  from 
eight  to  ten  fathoms  of  navy  blue  cloth  per  month.  However, 
I persuaded  them  to  gather  the  shells  and  take  them  in  our 
boat  to  the  small  harbour  there  was  in  the  island,  and  there 
leave  them.  The  time  for  the  return  of  the  Countess  Wilton 
or  Sophia  had  now  expired,  and  being  very  short  of  provisions 
I began  to  feel  somewhat  anxious,  and  proposed,  with  a boat’s 
crew,  to  visit  Hanea,  an  island  about  45  miles  south-west,  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  information  if  any  vessel  had  called  there 
from  Tahiti ; and,  supposing  such  not  to  have  been  the  case, 
to  proceed  direct  to  Tahiti,  about  250  miles  distant.  We,  next 
day,  got  our  boat  ready  (one  of  the  Greenland  fishing-boats), 
and  put  into  her  for  provisions,  about  301b.  of  biscuit,  in  a bag, 
one  small  sucking-pig,  cooked,  about  four  gallons  of  water, 
and  six  young  cocoa  nuts;  the  following  morning,  at  day- 
break, I5th  of  August,  1844,  we  left,  myself,  four  grown-up 
men,  and  three  youths,  in  all  eight  persons.  I also  had  my 
dog  with  me,  besides  my  chest  and  bed.  After  great  difficulty 
we  got  out  of  the  harbour  and  directed  our  course  to  the  west- 
ward, with  a nice  breeze;  at  noon  we  were  off  the  west  end  of 
the  island,  and  sighted  Taitea.  I proposed  remaining  the 
night,  but  the  natives  objected,  not  being  on  good  terms  with 
them.  We  then  stood,  to  the  south-west  for  Hanea.  About 
four  p.m.  one  of  the  natives  said  he  saw  the  haze  of  the  laud, 
but  he  was  mistaken.  The  breeze  had  been  freshening  from 
noon,  and  was  now  blowing  pretty  stiff*.  We  kept  on  the  same 
course  until  10  p.m.  I proposed,  that  as  it  was  jirobable  we 
could  not  get  on  land  that  night,  to  steer  for  Tahiti,  as  the  v/ind 
was  fair  and  strong,  to  which  they  all  consented.  Having  no 
compass,  we  had  to  steer  by  the  stars,  and  bore  away  as  we 
supposed  due  west;  we  kept  the  boat  this  course  up  to  2 a.ni., 
when  we  shipped  a sea  which  nearly  filled  her  to  the  thwart, 
We  then  rounded  her  to  the  sea,  lashing  the  oars  to  make  a 
raft,  which  we  threw  overboard.  When  she  lay  comparatively 
easy,  attached  to  about  four  fathoms  of  the  native  rope,  un- 
shipped her  mast  to  ease  her;  then  had  something  to  eat,  being 
the  first  we  had  had  since  the  morning  previous;  but  found  our 
bread  saturated  with  salt  water.  We  were  in  this  state  ‘ lying 
to,’  about  two  hours,  when  the  rope  parted,  and  the  boat  imme- 
diately went  broadside  to  the  sea,  which  was  breaking  with 
violence  on  board  her.  I offered  the  natives  several  fathoms  of 
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clo'th  if  tliey  would  leap  overboard  and  secure  the  raft,  but  from 
the  sea  running  they  said  it  was  impossible,  and  the  boat  drift- 
ing so  rapidly,  they  could  not  overtake  it.  While  we  were 
lying  to,  we  shipped  two  seas,  which  completely  filled  us.  I 
jumped  to  the  stern  oar,  and  put  her  before  the  wind,  while 
the  natives  baled  her.  We  shipped  our  mast  again,  and  set 
the  fore  and  aft  foresail,  without  the  sprite  this  we  found 
sufficient,  and  with  this  sail  we  ran  about  eight  knots  an 
hour;  we  ran  in  this  way  for  three  days,  and  on  the  fourth 
at  noon,  I took  an  observation  of  the  sun,  having  my  sextant 
and  epitome  with  me,  and  found  ourselves  eighty  miles  south 
of  Tahiti,  and  supposed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  the  westward.  On  the  fourth  day  it  began  to  moderate, 
and  I proposed  to  the  natives  to  haul  the  boat  to  the  N.W., 
or  as  near  to  that  point  as  the  sea  would  permit;  we 
steered  to  the  N.W.  until  sundown,  when  we  saw  a flock  of  birds 
standing  from  the  northward  to  the  southward.  The  natives 
wished  me  to  steer  in  that  direction,  as  they  were  sure  the  land 
was  there.  On  this  day,  I put  all  hands  on  allowance,  about 
lialf  a pound  of  bread  per  man;  this  ^ve  ate  each  day  at  4 p.m. 
I told  the  natives,  when  they  wished  me  to  alter  the  course,  that 
I had  found  my  latitude,  and  knew  where  we  were;  that,  by 
steering  to  the  northward,  we  should  probably  fall  in  with  some 
of  the  islands  to  the  north  and  west  of  Tahiti;  but  they  insisted 
on  my  giving  up  the  cliarge,  and  took  the  steer  oar  from  me, 
which  it  was  useless  to  resist,  they  being  seven  to  one.  On  the 
fourth  day  all  our  Avater  Avas  expended,  and  they  kept  running 
the  boat  about,  following  birds,  until  the  fiftli  day;  on  tins  day 
we  caught  some  Avater,  by  means  of  our  buckets  and  cans,  about 
one  quart  each.  On  the  sixth  da3%  the  natives  consulted  Avhat 
course  to  steer,  Avhich  AA'as  determined  by  a majority;  but  they 
kept  running  her  about  in  so  many  directions  that  I asked  them 
to  alloAv  me  to  steer;  they  said  no — that  as  I had  missed  Tahiti 
they  Avould  still  retain  the  charge.  I had  possession  of  the 
bread,  AAdiich  was  alloAvanced,  and  Avith  me  one  bottle  of  brandy, 
about  a x)int  and  a half;  this  I mixed  with  my  portion  of  Arater, 
making  about  t\Am  quarts  of  it;  of  this  I Avas  very  careful,  im- 
pressing also  on  the  natives  the  necessity  of  being  sparing  with 
theirs.  On  the  seventh  day,  they  killed  my  poor  dog,  without 
my  consent;  this  they  cooked  in  the  saucepan,  producing  fire 
by  rubbing  two  sticks  together,  breaking  out  the  sides  of  the 
boat  for  firewood.  This  they  ate,  and,  with  the  blood  mixed 
with  the  salt  AA'ater,  said  it  made  excellent  soup ; they  offered 
me  a portion,  but  I refused,  he  having  been  a great  favourite. 
On  the  eighth  daj’,  at  one  of  their  consultations,  the  majority 
proposed  that  we  should  steer  to  the  westward,  Avhich  they 
did  for  two  days,  the  boat  running  about  five  knots,  the  Avind 
and  sea  in  our  favour.  All  this  time  our  soddened  bread 
was  becoming  less,  and  our  allowance  could  only  be  about 
tlie  size  of  a quarter  of  a common  ship  biscuit  per  diem.  On 
the  tenth  evening  we  hove  to,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh  day  found  the  wind  had  become  north  Avest.  On 
this  day  they  consulted  me  on  the  best  course  to  steer  ; I told 
them,  if  they  thought  the  wind  would  continue  a Aveek,  we 
might  perchance  sight  some  of  the  islands  to  the  eastward 
(Society  Islands);  but  as  there  was  a very  heavy  head  sea, 
and  the  boat  only  going  tAvo  knots  an  hour,  I told  them  it 
would  be  better  to  steer  to  the  westward,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  the  Harvey  Group;  but  they  insisted  on  steering  to  the 
eastward,  which  they  did  for  two  days  and  a half.  The  water 
belonging  to  the  natives  had  been  out  near  two  days  ; but  I 
had  still  my  bottle  of  brandy  and  water  secreted  in  my  chest, 
from  which  I continued  to  sip  at  night  imknoAvn  to  the 
natives ; they  now  slept  a great  deal,  and  spread  an  old  mat 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  to  lie  on,  which  they  could  do,  she 
being  perfectly  tight.  On  the  thirteenth  day  the  wind  shifted 
to  the^  eastward ; they  then  ran  the  boat  about  again,  not 
■knowing  where  they  steered.  They  consulted  me  as  to  Pal- 
merston Island  and  Aitutaki,  of  which  they  had  heard.  I had 
all  this  time  taken  the  sights  to  obtain  the  latitude,  but  could 
only  guess  at  the  longitude ; I told  them  they  were  to  the 
eastward  of  these  islands — they  had  better  steer  south,  for' 
the  Harvey  Group,  but  they  would  not  take  my  advice.  From 
this  time  they  only  ran  in  the  day  time,  and  lay  to  at  nights, 
lest  they  should  run  past  land.  On  the  eighteenth  day  we 


discovered  we  had  only  one  day’s  allowance  of  biscuit  le 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  I found  that  some  of  thr 
had  come  aft  and  stolen  it  from  the  bag  whilst  I slept.  T; 
finished  the  only  remaining  portion  of  that  which  I 
fondly  hoped  would  have  certainly  kept  those  with  me  a|| 
at  any  rate  one  day  longer.  They  generally  ate  their  ml® 
rable  allowance  by  putting  it  into  a bottle,  pouring  salt  wa 
on  it,  until  it  became  quite  soddened,  and  then  sucWg 
through  the  opening.  After  the  bread  was  expended,  T 
natives  gave  way  to  the  most  piteous  lamentations  and  ho; 
ings  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  continually  bewailing  thi 
fate,  and  charging  me  with  bringing  them  to  so  miserable^ 
end.  On  this  day  they  consulted  together,  and  gave  i * 
charge  of  the  boat,  intimating  they  wished  to  lie  down  in 
bottom  of  her,  and  then  die;  that  to  this  end  the  masts  shoi 
be  unshipped,  and  the  boat  kept  stationar}'^,  and  not  run? 
in  search  of  land;  but  I had  that  hope  AAithin  me  Aphi^ 
never  forsakes,  and  I put  the  boat  to  the  southward,  end(^ 
vouring  to  make  the  Harvey  Group.  On  this  day,  having 
very  little  coffee,  I gave  them  a few  berries  each,  but  it  oi' 
increased  their  desire  for  salt  water,  of  which  they  continu' 
to  drink  freely.  This  day  1 commenced  drinking  laudanu 
mixed  in  small  quantities  with  salt  water,  which  produc' 
sleepiness,  but  lulled  my  miserable  feeling.  When  I coi 
menced  steering  to  the  south,  I Avas  in  sixteen  degra 
Nothing  particular  happened  until  the  twenty-fourth  dj 
when  the  natives,  having  suspected  me  of  stealing  t 
nineteenth  day’s  allowance,  perceiving  1 did  not  suffer 
much  as  they,  searched  my  case  Avhile  I was  asleep,  a 
discovered  my  medicine  chest,  the  contents  of  which  ^ 
drank,  about  five  ounces  of  castor  oil,  a small  phial 
laudanum,  also  a bottle  of  sugar  of  lead;  they  were  a|| 
overtaken  by  sleep  from  the  laudanum,  and  two  of  themsl^ 
forty-eight  hours  without  awakening.  The  castor  oil  had  u ^ 
the  slightest  effect  on  them.  I still  kept  steering  to 
southward,  and,  on  the  night  of  the  tAventy-eighth  day 
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caught  a little  rain  from  a passirm  squall ; the  natives  rous* 
themselves,  and  commenced  lidding  the  boat  and  sails,* 


produce  saliva,  but  not  nearly  enough ; this  small  quanti 
onl}^  increased  their  desire  for  more,  and  one  of  the  poorfj 
lows  became  insane.  They  having  two  hatchets,  I persuad' 
them  to  deliver  them  to  me  Avith  their  knives,  telling  th{ 
the  poor  fellow  might  kill  some  of  them  and  me ; but  I v? 
more  afraid  of  their  retaining  it  than  of  him,  as  they  continu 
threatening  that  if  I ran  the  boat,  and  did  not  keep  her  still  th 
would  knock  out  one  of  her  timbers,  and  go  down  altogethe 
after  these  were  delivered  up,  I felt  much  more  at  ease,  thro 
ing  the  knives  overboard  and  securing  the  hatchets.  IJ 
absence  of  reason  of  my  poor  cook  troubled  me  a great  de 
as  he  had  been  one  who  had  kept  our  spirits  from  drooping,! 
tirely  by  his  lively  conversation,  and  upbraiding  the 
for  finding  fault  with  me,  and  reproving  them  for  making 
horrid  lamentations.  On  the  morning  of  the  29  th  day  my  pf 
fellow  died,  andAvas  buried  in  his  winding  sheet  of  native  cl( 
and  shirt,  which  Avas  a determination  they  had  previously  coi 
to,  that  when  each  died,  not  to  eat  him,  but  throw  him  oti 


board.  On  this  day  the  father  of  one  of  the  boys  in  the  bojj 
Avho  Avas  very  ill,  came  and  demanded  the  little  water  I l| 
caught,  about  half  a pint,  from  the  last  rain,  to  give  him,  wbil 
I did;  but  this  did  not  save  his  life,  for  on  the  morning  oftfl 
31st  day  he  died,  and  was  buried  by  his  father.  In  the  aft 
noon  of  this  day,  I had  some  occasion  to  go  forward  to  arrat 
some  part  of  the  jib  sheet,  when  the  old  man  who  had  bur. 
his  son  in  the  morning  gave  me  a push,  and  overboard  I wej 
but  fortiinately  succeeded  in  catching  the  gunwale  of  the  bo 
and  clambered  up:  I asked  him  Avhat  he  meant,  and  he  told:^ 
it  was  the  lurch  of  the  boat,  and  not  he  who  did  it.  The  natr^ 
gradually  grew  worse,  and  after  my  laudanum  was  dninli 
commenced  drinking  sugar  of  lead,  mixed  with  salt  water,  wbl 
produced  violent  sickness.  We  had  had  no  rain  since  the  21. 
day,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  35th  day,  tAVO  more  of  my  cr^ 
died  in  dreadful  agonies,  gnawing  the  boat,  and  beating  the 
selves  distractedly;  they  had  eaten  all  the  leather  from  ■, 
rowlocks,  as  also  part  of  the  sails.  On  the  36th  day  anot) 
died,  and  was  buried  by  me,  as  also  the  two  preriousl^* 
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being  too  weak  to  assist;  thus  leaving  three,  but  in  the 
ig  another  died,  and  was  thrown  overboard,  reducing  our 
31  to  two.  No  one  can  judge  of  my  feelings  when  I looked 
last  of  my  unfortunate  crew,  and  w'ondering  whether  he 
I throw  me  overboard,  or  I him;  but  I had  not  long  to 
for  on  the  morning  of  the  37  th  day  I found  him  .dead,  and 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  throw  him  overboard,  being  an 
lOusly  big  man ; this  was  the  father  of  the  poor  lad  who 
he  second.  I was  now  all  alone,  and  found  myself  getting 
veak,  and  unable  to  hold  the  steer  oar:  this  I fixed  amid- 
and  allowed  the  boat  to  go  where  the  wind  wished ; I laid 
f down  in  the  bottom,  with  a mat  laid  on  the  thwarts  as 
;tion  from  the  sun,  I was  ruminating  one  evening  what 
d would  probably  be,  when  I heard  something  leap  by  the 
f the  boat,  and  knew  them  to  be  fish,  and  found  they  w'ere 
dg  at  a little  end  of  the  mat  sail  trailing  in  the  water;  I 
liately  threw  over  three  pearl  hooks  which  I had  brouglit 
;he  Chain  Islands,  when  they  were  caught  at  greedily  by 
albocoa,  which  I thankfully  hauled  on  board,  and  caught 
)ud  and  third  in  the  same  way;  I eagerly  drank  their 
and  took  out  their  eyes,  which  I ate,  but  the  flesh  I could 
anage,  as  my  throat  seemed  stuck  together.  I sliced  them 
lid  them  on  the  seat  of  the  boat  to  dry;  I sank  down  again 
usual  place,  and  fancied  what  Providence  would  send 
for  something  within  now  began  to  tell  me  I was  not  to 
id  I remembered  I had  brought  my  violin;  this  I unstrung 
It  ail  but  the  fourth  string;  but  what  I wanted  was  some- 
to  allay  my  excessive  thirst,  under  a sun  in  the  tropic, 
s now  four  days  since  my  last  native  died,  and  brought  me 
fortieth  day,  and  on  looking  overboard  I perceived,  right 
I,  land ! J ust  imagine  my  surprise,  running  steadily  along 
ds  it.  What  land  it  w'as  I could  scarcely  imagine,  but 
sed  it  must  be  the  Navigator’s  Islands.  Towards  mid 
; fell  calm,  leaving  me  in  the  same  uncertain  state,  and  so 
lued  for  two  days;  but  on  the  forty-second  day,  at  break 
y,  I raised  myself  to  look  over  the  boat,  and  saw  ten 
s pulling  towards  me,  with  five  natives  in  each.  I 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  from  excitement  and 
isticn,  thanking  Providence  for  hope  of  deliverance.  I 
leard,  from  their  conversation,  that  they  had  approached 
V close,  and,  putting  my  head  over  the  side  of  the  boat, 
raised  one  cry  of  horror  and  surprise  at  the  wretched 
I look,  and  immediately  pulled  away,  crying  out, 
Pope!  O,  le  Pope!’  (The  priests,  the  priests),  meaning 
'rench,  for  these  natives  cannot  disconnect  the  idea  of 
being  priests  without  necessarily  being  Prenchmen.  I 
)ned  them  to  approach,  and  intimated  I wanted  to  drink 
e usual  sign,  when  they  handed  me  a cocoa-nut,  the  only 
they  had.  They  now  had  more  confidence,  but  still 
led  at  my  appearance,  my  beard  being  nearly  seven  weeks 
nd  the  shadow  of  a man  they  saw.  After  some  consul- 
3,  one  of  the  chiefs  being  heathen,  proposed  tliat  I should 
lied  (this  I understood,  from  the  great  similarity  the  lan- 
possesses  to  that  of  the  Chain  Islands);  but  the  ma- 
T were  Christians,  and  said,  ‘No;  that  it  was  contrary  to 
religion;  they  ought  to  be  good  Samaritans.’  This  being 
ase,  eight  of  them  jumped  into  my  boat  with  their  pad- 
and  we  went  on  shore.  The  arrival  of  a stranger  at  any 
at  the  little  island  of  Manua,  (the  most  windward  island 
e Samoan  group)  is  treated  with  no  little  importance,  but 
a herald  preceded  us,  in  one  of  the  canoes,  and  raised  the 
e population,  who  reside  on  the  sea  shore,  with  the  words, 
•y  are  bringing  the  papalangi  mai  Ic  vasa,’  (the  white  man 
had  found  on  the  sea);  so  that  consequent!}’’,  Avhen  I was 
ed  on  the  shoulders  of  four  stout  natives,  w'e  were  followed 
11  who  could  walk,  to  the  number  of  about  two  or  three 
Ired,  crying  out,  ‘Arva,  Arva!’  this  being  a word  ex- 
sing astonishment.  I was  thus  borne  along  to  the  resi- 
e of  a Tongateacher,  and  laid  down  on  the  best  bed  they 
1 find — a few  mats  laid  on  the  ground.  While  some  were 
aring  these,  others  procured  some  food  and  cocoa-nuts; 

^ was  exceedii(gly  cautious,  lest  by  eating  heartily  it  might 
uce  that  Avhicli,  providentially,  I had  just  been  released 
thirst  continued  unquenched  for  three  days,  and  I 
still  very  weak;  in  fact,  so  Aveak  that  I kept  my  bed  for 


three  weeks.  During  this  time  an  incessant  levee  Avas  held  at 
the  house  of  my  kind  host — natives  came  from  far  and  near  to 
see  me,  and  shake  hands,  even  while  I slept ; the  screen  Avas 
frequently  raised  that  they  might  be  allowed  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  me.  At  the  end  of  three  Aveeks  I began 
to  move  about,  and  found  myself  on  an  island  difierent 
from  most  others,  there  being  no  outer  reef,  and  the  sea  break- 
ing with  terrific  violence  on  the  windward  i)art;  so  that  had 
I not  been  becalmed  I should  have,  in  all  probability,  been 
dashed  to  pieces,  being  too  Aveak  to  steer  the  boat  over  the 
breakers.  I noAv  felt  a desire  to  return  to  Tahiti;  but  the  natives 
insisted  on  my  not  leaving  them  yet,  that  they  A^^anted  to  pay 
a visit  round  the  island  to  their  friends,  and  take  me  Avith  them. 
I had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  just  as  I Avas  recovering 
I received  a kind  visit  from  the  ReA^  M.  Harbutt,  the  agent  for 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  at  Manua;  he  showed  me  great 
attention,  and  impressed  on  the  natives  the  necessity  of  doing 
likeAvise.  There  being  no  harbour  at  Manua,  and  having  been 
there  now  three  months,  I proposed  to  visit  Tortirila,  an  island 
about  seventy  miles  distant,  to  see  if  there  was  any  opportunity 
of  returning  to  Tahiti.  Accordingly  I left,  and  took  with  me 
fourteen  natives  from  ISIanua,  and  arrived  at  Tortirila  the  same 
evening;  Ave  found  that  at  the  harbour  of  Apia,  Island  Upolii, 
another  of  the  same  group,  was  the  harbour  most  frequented  by 
shipping ; but  unfortunately  we  Av^ere  detained  from  proceeding 
there,  from  westerly  Avinds,  for  nearly  three  weeks.  This  island 
is  about  forty  miles  from  Tortirila.  On  arriving  at  Apia,  judge 
my  surprise  in  finding  a vessel,  the  Currency  Lass,  bound  direct 
to  Tahiti,  to  sail  in  tAvo  or  three  days.  There  being  no  mate  on 
board,  I Avas  offered  that  situation,  and  eagerly  accepted  it;  aa^o 
took  with  us  two  passengers,  the  Messrs.  Evans,  from  Apia,  and 
sailed  from  thence  on  the  30th  of  January,  1845,  and  here  again 
we  did  not  escape  privation  from  exceeding  light  and  contrary 
Avinds ; our  provisions  and  water  were  soon  expended,  so  that 
until  Ave  made  the  island  of  Atitui  avc  had  then  lived  tAA^elve  days 
on  yams  alone.  After  a long  passage  of  forty-three  days  to 
accomplish  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles,  we  arrived  at 
Tahiti,  just  twelve  months  from  the  day  I left  to  superintend  the 
‘ Shelling.’  I found  on  my  arrival  that  the  oars  and  raft  from 
Avhich  my  boat  had  parted,  were  driven  on  shore  on  the  south 
end  of  Tahiti  (Tairaboo)  and  recognised  by  Mr.  Henry,  Avhohad 
consequently  given  us  up  as  lost.  My  sorroAv  Avas  soon  turned 
into  joy;  on  my  arrival  at  Tahiti,  I found  a letter  had  long  been 
lying  there  from  England,  and  on  opening  it  I read  that  pro- 
perty to  a considerable  amount  had  been  left  me,  and  Avas 
ordered  home  to  secure  it.” 

• “ IIenky  Clakke.” 


SEA  MISEKIES. 

Being  anxious  to  land  after  a long  voyage  from  India,  trust 
your  precious  body  in  an  open  boat.  A hurricane  coming  on, 
your  little  bark  is  driven  out  to  sea,  and  you  are  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  in  an  enemy’s  country.  If  you  escape  AA’ith  life,  you  are 
fortunate  indeed;  but  the  loss  of  your  long- collected  treasures 
is  inevitable. 

Being  obliged  to  sit  next  a person  with  Avhora  you  have 
quarelled,  and  are  to  settle  your  little  aflair  of  honour  on  ar- 
riving at  the  first  land.  : 

As  one  of  the  pleasures  of  being  a sound  sleeper,  find,  when 
you  awake  in  the  morning,  that  you  have  been  tied  in  your 
hammock,  with  your  face  toAvards  the  deck;  in  which  state 
you  arc  obliged  to  hang  suspended  till  some  kind  friend  relieves 
you. 

Sitting,  on  a passage  from  India,  next  to  your  tailor  or  shoe- 
maker, to  AA’hom  you  oaa'c  a long  bill. 


So  late  as  1802,  the  King  of  Sweden  engaged  some  British 
surgeons  to  serve  in  Ins  ships  of  Avar;  their  perplexity  and 
mortification  may  be  imagined,  on  finding  tliat  they  Avere  ex- 
pected to  shave  the  Avhole  ship’s  company,  as  a duty  belonging 
to  their  station. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 


Afteii  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  the  Spanish 
Court  granted  full  permission  to  a variety  of  adventurers  to 
make  what  discoveries  they  could  in  the  new  world;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, a great  variety  of  expeditions  were  fitted  out,  under 
different  commanders.  By  degrees  nearly  the  whole  coast  of 
America,  on  the  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  discovered  and 
explored.  By  the  voyage  of  Ojeda  and  Pinzon,  two  of  Colum- 
bus’s companions,  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  or  Eastern  coast 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  became  known  to  the  Spaniards,  who 
began  to  make  settlements  on  the  coast.  But  as  yet  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  Pacific  or  Western  coast.  In  general 
they  behaved  with  great  injustice  and  cruelty  towards  the 
Indians,  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  in  consequence  they 
obtained  very  little  information  from  them  as  to  the  interior, 
the  extent,  or  the  productions  of  the  great  continent  which  had 
been  so  unexpectedly  discovered. 

In  an  expedition,  commanded  by  Enciso,  which  set  sail  in 
1509,  in  search  of  Ojeda,  and  a new  colony  which  he  had 
founded  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf  of  Darien,  where  he 
built  a fortress 
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called  San  Sebas- 
tian, was  a man  of 
the  name  of  Vasca 
Nunez  de  Balboa, 
who,  having  dissi- 
pated his  estate  in 
idleness  and  debau- 
chery, was  desirous 
of  proceeding  again 
to  America,  (for  he 
had  been  there  once 
before,)  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  retrieve 
his  fortunes.  But 
being  very  much  in 
debt,  he  was  afraid 
to  embark  openly, 
lest  he  should  be  ar- 
rested, and  thrown 
into  prison.  To  avoid 
this,  he  contrived  to 
get  on  board  En- 
ciso’s  ship,  concealed 
in  a cask,  which 
was  marked  as  con- 
taining provisions. 
When  the  ship  was 
far  at  sea,  Balboa 
came  out  from  his 
cask,  and  Enciso, 
glad  to  have  a per- 
son of  his  courage 


never  forsook  him,  advised  him  to  continue  his  course  aloi 
the  coast.  He  stated  that  he  had  once  before  been  on  an  exp 
dition  in  the  same  gulf,  and  he  well  remembered  that  on  tl 
western  side  there  was  an  Indian  village,  on  the  bank  of 
river,  called  by  the  natives  Darien. 

This  village  Enciso  resolved  to  take  possession  of.  Acci 
dingly,  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  river,  he  landed  bis  mi 
and  without  giving  the  unfortunate  Indians  any  notice,  he 
tacked  them,  killed  several,  drove  the  rest  out,  and  plundei 
them  of  every  thing.  He  then  named  the  village  Santa  Marff- 
del  Darien,  and  made  it  the  chief  place  of  his  new  governmen 

The  cruelty,  however,  with  which  Enciso  treated  the  native 
and  the  tyranny  of  his  measures  towards  themselves,  soo’ 
created  in  the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards  under  him  a desire  1 
get  rid  of  him.  Being  seized  and  forced  to  embark  for  Spaii 
Balboa  assumed  the  command,  and  became  governor. 

Pizarro,  Enciso,  and  others,  he  treated  the  Indians  with 
ness,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  Spaniards  in  authority  whoi 
they  were  inclined  to  trust.  Balboa,  for  dignity  and  real  gen? 
rosity,  although  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  while  under  th 
orders  of  Enciso,  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  the  charg 

of  injustice  and  o 
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pression,  appears . 
have  come  th] 
nearest  to  ColumbuT 
of  all  the  Spanis 
adventurers  that  a 
this  time  hastene 
to  the  newly-dii 
covered  countriei 
search  of  wealth  aii 
fame. 

In  one  of  the  ex  “' 
peditions  into  tli 
interior  parts  of  th  ™ 
Isthmus,  set  on  fooj  “ 
by  Balboa,  in  searcl  ® 
of  gold,  he  first"' 
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S heard  of  a sea  to  th 
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[balboa’s  fiest  sight  of  the  pacific.] 


west  as  yet  un 
known  to  Euro 
peans.  He  had  rer 
ceived  a large  quan 
tity  of  gold  from  ai  ■‘j* 
Indian  Cacique  oi 
chief,  and  va 
weighing  it  intct*^ 
sliares  for  the  pur 
pose  of  dividing  i^j' 
amongst  his  men 
when  a quarrel  aros^ 
as  to  the  exactnessi 
of  the  weight.  Oni 
of  the  sons  of  the 
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and  knowledge  among  his  officers,  for  it  was  well  known  that 
Balboa  had  already  been  one  voyage  to  America,  readily  for- 
gave the  trick  that  had  been  played  him,  and  allowed  him  to 
accompany  them.  And  it  was  well  for  mankind  that  he  did  so ; 
for,  to  this  man  Balboa,  it  is  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the 
Pacific  ocean. 

By  the  time  the  voyage  was  half  over,  the  settlement  at  St. 
Sebastian  had  been  broken  up,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  natives,  who  could  no  longer  submit  to  the  op- 
pressive treatment  of  the  Spaniards.  Soon  after  Enciso  had 
reached  Carthagena,  he  was  joined  by  the  famous  Pizarro,  the 
conqueror  of  Peru,  with  the  wretched  remains  of  the  colony  at 
St.  Sebastian.  From  him  he  learned  the  disastrous  fate  of  that 
colony;  but  in  spite  of  this  account  he  determined  on  pur- 
suing his  voyage  to  that  settlement.  Upon  his  arrival  there, 
he  found  that  Pizarro’s  statement  was  too  true ; for,  where  St. 
Sebastian  had  stood,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a heap  of  ruins. 
At  this  place,  misfortune  followed -misfortune;  first  he  suffered 
shipwreck,  and  then  he  was  attacked  by  the  natives.  In  de- 
spair at  these  repeated  disasters,  Enciso  was  quite  at  a loss 
what  to  doj  but  Balboa,  whose  courage  and  presence  of  mind 


Indian  Cacique  was  present,  and  he  felt  so  disgusted  at  the 
sordid  behaviour  of  the  Spaniards,  that  he  struck  the  scales|i 
with  his  fist,  and  scattered  the  glittering  gold  about  their  feet; 
and,  before  the  Spaniards  could  recover  from  their  astonishment 
at  this  sudden  act,  he  said  to  them,  “ Why  should  you  quarrelfi 
for  such  a trifle?  If  you  really  esteem  gold  to  be  so  preciously 
as  to  abandon  your  homes,  and  come  and  seize  the  lands  ami 
dwellings  of  others  for  the  sake  of  it,  I can  tell  you  of  a landi- 
where  you  may  find  it  in  plenty.  Beyond  those  lofty  moun-  ^ 
tains,”  lie  continued,  pointing  towards  the  south,  “lies  a“ 
mighty  sea,  which  people  sail  upon,  in  vessels  almost  as  large 
as  yours.  All  the  streams  that  flow  down  the  southern  side  of  a 
those  mountains,  abound  in  gold,  and  all  the  utensils  that  thet 
people  have  are  made  of  gold.”  . ^ 

This  speech  excited  the  avidity  of  Balboa,  who  eagerly  in- 
quired  the  best  way  of  penetrating  to  this  sea,  and  to  this  land  l 
of  gold.  The  young  chief  warned  him  of  the  dangers  he  would  ' 
meet  with,  from  the  fierce  race  of  Indians  scattered  about  the  1 
mountains,  who  were  cannibals  or  eaters  of  human  flesh.  But 
the  curiosity  of  Balboa,  once  roused,  was  not  to  be  quelled  by 
accounts  of  difficulties  and  dangers.  He  was,  besides,  desirous  f 
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•etting  possession  of  the  gold,  and  of  obtaining  by  a 
overy,  almost  equal  to  that  of  Columbus,  the  pardon  of 
king  of  Spain,  for  depriving  Enciso  of  the  command  of 
settlement.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  penetrate  to  this 
and  immediately  began  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
■ney.  It  was  in  the  year  1511,  that  he  received  this  ac- 
Qt,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  sending  to  Hispaniola,  to  request 
; the  governor  of  that  settlement,  Don  Diego  Columbus,  the 
;her  of  the  great  discoverer,  would  send  him  sufficient  us- 
ance to  put  his  design  into  execution. 

[is  application  was  not  attended  with  the  success  which  he 
ected.  He  had  written  to  request  that  a company  of  a thou- 
d soldiers,  with  proper  arms,  should  be  sent  to  assist  him  in 
perilous  adventure.  But  his  messenger,  instead  of  these, 
ught  back  intelligence  that  he  would  most  probably  have 
command  of  Darien  taken  from  him,  and  be  punished  for 
ng  in  depriving  Enciso  of  the  government. 

.’’his  news  induced  him  to  hasten  his  departure  for  the  dis- 
ery  of  the  sea  beyond  the  mountains.  Instead  of  the 
usand  men  that  he  had  thought  necessary  for  the  expedition, 
found  that  he  could  only  muster  one  hundred  and  ninety. 
; these  hundred  and  ninety  men  were  hardy  and  resolute, 
much  attached  to  him.  He  armed  them  with  swords  and 
gets,  cross-bows  and  arquebusses.  He  also  took  with  him  a 
aber  of  blood-hounds,  and  a few  of  the  Indians  of  Darien, 
)m  he  had  won  by  kindness,  and  whose  services  would  be 
nuch  use  to  him,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  wildernesses 
was  about  to  enter,  and  also  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
)its  of  savage  life. 

)n  the  1st  of  September,  1513,  Balboa  embarked  at  Darien 
h his  followers,  in  a brigantine,  and  nine  large  canoes.  He 
ed  north-west,  and  arrived  without  accident  at  Coyba,  the 
idence  of  the  Indian  Cacique,  the  father  of  the  young  man 

0 had  first  told  them  of  the  sea,  of  which  they  were  in  quest. 
)m  this  chief  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  guides,  and 
le  warriors;  and  leaving  half  his  men  to  guard  the  brigan- 
3 and  canoes,  he  prepared  to  penetrate  the  wilderness  before 

1 with  the  remainder. 

t was  on  the  6th  of  September,  that  he  began  his  march  for 
mountains  which  separated  him  from  the  great  Pacific 
3an.  He  set  out  with  a resolution  to  endure  patiently  all  the 
series,  and  to  combat  boldly  all  the  difficulties  that  he  might 
et  with ; and  he  contrived  to  rouse  the  same  determination 
his  followers.  The  heat  was  excessive,  and  the  Spaniards 
; it  the  more,  because  they  were  encumbered  with  the  weight 
their  armour  and  weapons.  They  had  to  climb  rocky  pre- 
ices, to  struggle  through  close  and  tangled  forests,  and  to 
'ss  marshes  which  continual  rains  had  rendered  almost  im- 
5sable.  Their  Indian  guides  were  of  essential  service  to 
;m,  by  carrying  their  provisions,  and  by  pointing  out  the 
st  difficult  paths. 

[)n  the  8th  of  September,  they  approached  an  Indian  village 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  the  inhabitants  fled  in  alarm 
0 the  fastnesses  of  the  forest.  Had  not  Balboa  contrived, 
kindness,  to  gain  some  friends  among  these  alarmed  people, 
could  never  have  proceeded.  In  this  village  he  halted  se- 
rai days  to  refresh  his  men,  many  of  whom  had  fallen  ill. 
iving  discovered  the  place  to  which  the  chief  of  the  village 
d retreated,  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  return,  and  so  charmed 
n by  the  kindness  of  his  manners,  as  to  make  him  his  friend, 
om  this  chief  he  received  all  the  information  he  needed,  to 
uplete  with  success  his  daring  enterprise.  He  informed  Bal- 
a that  when  he  reached  the  summit  of  a lofty  ridge  of  moun- 
ns,  which  he  pointed  out,  the  sea  would  appear  spread  out 
• below  him. 

The  heat  of  the  marshes,  and  the  fatigue  of  forcing  their  way 
rough  the  almost  impassable  forests,  had,  in  the  short  space 
two  days,  so  impared  the  health  of  some  of  his  men,  as  to 
ike  it  impossible  for  them  to  proceed.  Balboa  ordered  the 
'k  to  return  slowly  to  Coyba,  and  having  persuaded  the  Ca- 
iue  to  assist  him  with  fresh  guides,  and  taking  with  him  only 
ch  men  as  were  fresh  and  vigorous,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
again  marched  forward. 

Their  journey  was  through  a broken  rocky  country,  covered 
ith  forest-trees  and  underwood,  so  thick  and  close  as  to  be 


quite  matted  together,  with  every  here  and  there  deep  and 
foaming  streams,  some  of  which  they  were  forced  to  cross  on 
rafts.  So  wearisome  was  the  journey  that,  in  four  days,  they 
had  not  advanced  more  than  ten  leagues,  and  they  began  to 
suffer  much  from  hunger. 

They  had  now  arrived  in  the  territories  of  a fierce  and  war- 
like tribe  of  Indians,  who,  instead  of  being  deterred  by  the 
character  for  cruelty  which  the  Spaniards  had  received,  or 
flying  at  their  approach,  were  determined  to  resist  their  far- 
ther progress.  They  set  upon  the  Spaniards  with  furious 
yells,  thinking  to  overpower  them  at  once.  They  were  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  and  clubs  made  of  palm-wood,  almost 
as  hard  as  iron.  But  the  first  shock  of  the  report  from  the 
arquebusses  of  the  Spaniards,  struck  them  with  terror.  When 
they  saw  their  companions  fall  bleeding  and  dead  around 
them,  they  took  to  flight,  and  were  closely  pursued  by  the 
Spaniards  with  their  blood-hounds.  The  Cacique  of  this  tribe 
and  six  hundred  of  his  people  were  left  dead  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  After  this  victory,  the  Spaniards  entered  the  adjoin- 
ing village,  which  was  at  the  foot  of  the  last  mountain  that 
remained  to  be  climbed.  This  village  they  robbed  of  every 
thing  valuable.  There  was  much  gold  and  many  jewels ; and 
Balboa  shared  the  booty  among  his  band  of  followers. 

Several  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  killed,  and  some  were 
wounded  by  the  arrows  of  the  Indians.  These  Balboa  was 
obliged  to  leave  in  the  village,  while  he  ascended  the  moun- 
tain. Sixty-seven  men  were  all  that  remained  of  bis  party 
with  health  and  strength  sufficient  to  accompany  him. 

At  daybreak,  he  assembled  his  h ind,  and  began  to  climb  the 
height,  anxious  to  reach  the  top  before  the  heat  of  noon.  The 
labour  was  severe,  for  the  road  was  very  rugged.  About  ten 
o’clock,  they  emerged  from  the  thick  forest  through  which 
they  had  been  struggling  ever  since  the  dawn.  ^ The  soft 
breeze  that  blew  over  the  mountain  fanned  their  feverish 
brows,  and  brought  refreshment  to  their  parched  lips,  toiled 
and  wearied  as  they  were  by  their  five  hours’  march  in  the 
close  and  tangled  wood.  At  this  moment,  one  of  the  Indian 
guides  pointed  to  the  height  above  them.  “ From  that  spot,” 
he  exclaimed,  “ may  be  seen  the  great  sea  of  which  you  are 
in  search.”  This  tended  still  farther  to  revive  and  encourage 
them. 

On  learning  that  they  were  so  near  the  object  of  their  pur- 
suit, Balboa  gave  orders  that  his  men  should  halt,  and  that 
none  should  stir  from  his  place.  He  was  resolved  to  be  the 
first  European  who  should  look  upon  that  sea,  as  he  had  been 
the  first  to  determine  upon  discovering  it.  Accordingly  he 
ascended  the  mountain  height  alone ; and  when  he  reached 
the  summit,  he  beheld  stretching  far  away  beneath  him,  the 
vast  Pacific  glittering  in  the  morning  sun.  What  a sublime 
moment!  Greater  and  nobler  was  the  adventurer  Balboa 
standing  alone  upon  that  lonely  eminence,  surveying  his  dis- 
covery, than  is  the  blood-stained,  though  lauded  hero,  who, 
looking  from  afar  over  the  field  of  his  victory,  sees  nothing 
but  the  disfigured  bodies  and  mangled  remains  of  thousands 
of  his  fellow  creatures,  sacrificed  to  his  insatiate  ambition  and 
pride. 

After  surveying  the  scene  for  some  time  in  silent  admira- 
tion, Balboa  called  to  his  little  troop  to  ascend  the  height, 
andlook  with  him  upon  the  glorious  prospect ; and  they  joined 
him  without  delay.  “ Behold,  my  friends,”  said  he,  “ the  re- 
ward of  all  our  toil,  a sight  upon  which  the  eye  of  Spaniard 
never  rested  before!” 

The  Spaniards  having  congratulated  their  leader,  and  rent 
the  air  with  their  shouts  of  triumph,  Balboa,  according  to  the 
usual  practice,  took  formal  possession  of  the  sea,  and  the 
coast,  and  the  surrounding  country,  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Spain.  He  then  ordered  a tree  to  be  cut  down,  and 
fashioned  into  the  form  of  a cross,  and  planted  it  on  the  spot 
from  which  he  had  first  heheld  the  sea.  He  also  made  a 
mound,  by  heaping  up  large  stones,  upon  which  he  carved  the 
names  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain.  The  Indians  saw  all 
this  done,  and  while  they  gave  their  aid  in  piling  the  stones, 
and  setting  up  the  cross,  they  little  thought  that  they  were 
assisting  in  depriving  themselves  of  their  possessions  and  their 
country. 
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This  event  took  place  on  the  26th  of  September,  1513.  The 
Spaniards  had  been  twenty  days  in  performing  the  journey 
from  Coyba  in  the  province  of  Careta,  where  they  bad  left  the 
brigantine  and  canoes,  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ; a dis- 
tance which  maj'  now  be  travelled  in  six  days.  The  Isthmus, 
at  this  place,  is  eighteen  leagues  in  breadth  in  its  widest  part, 
and  in  some  places  not  more  than  seven  leagues ; but  it  is 
crossed  by  high  and  rugged  mountains.  Across  the  difficult 
country,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  did  Balboa  and  his  fol- 
lowers force  their  way  on  their  journey  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  'Without  roads,  or  even  paths,  they  followed  those 
tracks  which  none  but  Indians  knew,  and  which  only  Indian 
guides  could  have  found  out. 

Balboa  was  not  content  with  merely  beholding  this  ocean. 
He  determined  to  descend  to  it,  although  the  whole  distance  be- 
tween him  and  the  sea-coast  was  filled  up  with  rocks,  and  thick 
forests,  and  green  marshes.  Being  joined  by  such  of  his  men  as 
had  recovered  sufficiently,  and  whom  he  had  left  in  the  village 
after  the  battle,  he  set  out  on  the  29  th  of  September,  for  the  sea 
shore;  and  soon  arrived  at  one  of  the  vast  bays  of  that  coast, 
which  bay  he  called  St.  Michael’s  bay.  The  whole  coast,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  Avas  quite  wild,  and  the  sea  had  not  a 
sail  or  canoe  upon  it. 

When  the  Spaniards  reached  the  shore,  they  found  a beach 
half  a league  in  extent,  partly  covered  with  sand  and  mud,  with 
here  and  tliere  a pool  of  Avater. 

“ If  this  is  a sea,”  said  Balboa  to  his  men,  “ like  the  great  At- 
lantic, this  beach  Avill  ere  long  be  covered  Avith  its  Avaters.  Let 
us  wait  here — a short  time  will  decide  whether  there  is  a tide.” 

So  sayiug,  he  seated  himself  under  a tree.  He  was  not  long 
in  doubt.  The  tide  began  to  rise,  and  the  Avaters  rushed  in  so 
impetuously,  that  they  soon  reached  the  spot  A\ffiere  Balboa  and 
his  party  had  placed,  themseh’-es. 

Balboa  tlien  arose  and  marched  into  tlie  sea,  until  the  water 
reached  aboA'e  his  knees,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  ho  had 
claimed  a right  to  the  land,  he  took  possession  of  tiie  sea  for  the 
king  of  Spain. 

This  ceremony  being  finished,  he  and  all  his  folloAvers  stooped 
down  and  tasted  the  water,  Avhich  they  found  to  be  salt,  like  tlie 
AA'^ater  of  the  other  seas  that  they  Avere  acquainted  Avitli.  They 
could  no  longer  doubt  that  a new  sea  was  discoA'ered;  and  both 
himself  and  his  men  cut  off  branches  frcTni  the  trees,  intending  to 
carry  them  away  as  precious  tokens  of  tlieir  discovery. 

Balboa’s  little  band  Avas,  after  tliis,  engaged  in  fighting  AAutli 
the  Indian  tribes  that  inhabited  the  sea  coast;  hut  he  soon  sub- 
dued them.  From  them  he  heard  of  the  rich  country  of  Peru; 
and  one  of  the  Indians,  Avith  a moulded  figure  of  clay,  described 
the  form  of  the  Llama,  the  native  beast  of  burden  of  South 
America,  of  Avliicli  the  Spaniards  had  not  as  yet  heard. 

Early  in  November,  Balboa  quitted  the  borders  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  on  his  return  across  the  mountains  to  Darien.  His  route 
homcAvards  was  different  from  that  Avhich  he  had  before  pur- 
sued, and  the  sufferings  of  liis  men  Avere  much  greater.  The 
heat  having  dried  up  the  i)ools  and  brooks,  many  died  from  in- 
tolerable thirst,  and  those  Avho  survived,  although  loaded  A^'ith 
gold,  Avere  exhausted  from  Avant  of  food;  for,  the  poor  Indians, 
seeing  the  greediness  of  the  Spaniards  for  gold,  brought  gold 
and  jewels,  instead  of  food,  as  peace-offerings  to  those  Avhom 
they  had  but  too  much  reason  to  look  upon  as  cruel  de- 
spoilers. 

At  length,  after  much  slaughter  of  the  Anarious  tribes  of  In- 
dians that  dAvelt  in  the  mountains,  and  burning  of  their  villages, 
Balboa  and  his  troop  reached  Coyba,  having  carried  off  all  tlie 
gold  and  silver  that  they  could  find.  There  t’ney  embarked  in 
the  brigantine,  and  arrh'ed  the  next  day  in  the  river  of  Darien. 

By  the  Spaniards  at  Darien,  Balboa  was  received  with  much 
delight  and  praise,  on  account  of  his  great  discovery.  Only  a 
small  part  of  his  folloAvers  accompanied  him  back,  and  these 
were  half  starved,  and  many  of  them  dangerously  ill — the  rest 
had  perished  in  the  expedition.  He  Avas  also  ill  himself  Avith  a 
fever,  brought  on  by  anxiety  and  toil.  He  had  shared  with  his 
followers  every  privation,  and  had  been  the  foremost  in  every 
danger  that  they  had  encountered. 

Balboa  despatched  a ship  to  Spain,  with  the  intelligencvi  of 
his  discovery,  and  with  part  of  the  gold  Avhich  he  had  can  led 
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off  from  the  different  tribes  of  Indians.  A fcAv  days  before  tlii 
ship  reached  Spain,  a ncAv  governor  had  been  sent  out,  uamei 
i Pedrarias  Davila,  with  orders  to  punish  Balboa  for  his  miscou 
duct  to  Enciso. 

The  new  governor  arrived  in  the  Gulf  of  Uraba  in  June,  1514 
but  Avlien  he  reached  Darien,  and  found  hoAv  much  the  dis* 
coverer  of  the  Pacific  was  beloved  by  all  the  people  of  tlu 
settlement,  he  hesitated  through  fear,  and  finally  resolved  tc 
defer  the  execution  of  the  orders  with  Avhich  he  was  entrusted! 
with  regard  to  Balboa,  till  a more  fitting  opportunity.  , Jf' 

In  1516,  Davila  permitted  Balboa  to  depart  from  Darien  to’ 
Careta,  for  the  purpose  of  building  brigantines,  and  transport- 
ing them  across  the  mountains,  with  a aucav  to  navigate  and  ex- 
plore  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Three  years  had  elapsed  since  Balboa  had  discovered  this 
ocean,  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  Acla,  a town  built  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  province  of  Careta,  he  lost  no  time  in  pre- 
paring the  materials  for  four  brigantines. 

The  timber  Avas  felled  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus, 
and  was  then,  Avith  anchors,  and  cables,  and  rigging,  carried' 
across  the  mountains  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Spaniards, ^ ? 
negroes,  and  Indians  were  all  employed  carrying  these  mate-i 
rials,  through  the  thick  forests,  and  across  the  torrents,  along 
tlie  precipices,  and  up  the  rugged  parts  of  the  mountains;  and 
this  under  the  heat  of  a burning  sun.  Many  of  the  unhappy, 
Indians,  unused  to  labour,  sunls:  on  the  road  and  died,  overcome 
by  the  Aveight  of  their  loads.  The  Spaniards  and  negroes,  bcingi]^ 
stronger,  suffered  less.  At  last,  after  descending  tlie  rnonntain^W|' 
they  reached  the  navigable  part  of  a river  which  flows  into  theT 
Pacific  Ocean.  This  river  they  called  tlie  Balsas. 

In  this  maimer  they  liad  transported  sufficient  timber  and]' 
rigging  for  tAvo  brigantines,  Avlieii  they  discovered  that  the^* 
ravages  of  a worm  peculiar  to  those  shores  had  rendered  it  un- 
fit for  ship  building,  having  been  cut  doAvn  near  the  sea-coast. 
The  men  Avere,  therefore,  obliged  to  use  for  the  purpose  such  t 
timber  as  grcAv  near  the  river. 

The  labour  aud  difficulty  of  building  these  ships  Averc  very 
great,  and  the  Avant  of  food  Avas  also  felt;  hut  Balboa,  having 
conquered  all  bis  difficulties,  had  tlie  pleasure  of  seeing  the  re- 
Avai’ii  of  his  perseverance.  Two  brigantines  Avere  finished  aud 
floated  on  the  riA^er  Balsas.  As  soon  as  they  liad  been  made 
ready  for  sea,  he  embarked  Avith  some  of  his  followers,  and  sail- 
ing doAvn  tlie  river,  launched  into  the  ocean  that  he  had  before 
discovered.  Thus,  he  Avas  not  only  tlie  discoverer  of  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean,  but  tlie  first  European  to  spread  a sail  upon  it. 

dVJieii  not  marcliing  to  conquer,  Balboa  himself  had  generally 
been  kind  and  faithful  to  his  promises  to  the  Indians,  but  had 
not  been  able  to  make  his  folloAvers  the  same.  His  name,  there- 
fore, Avas  loA^ed  by  the  unfortunate  natives,  Avlio  looked  upon 
him  as  one  of  the  fcAv  friends  that  they  had,  among  the  strange 
people  Avho  had  come  and  by  force  taken  possession  of  their 
country. 

But  his  death  had  long  been  resolved  upon,  and  was  noAv  to 
take  place.  The  npAv  governor  Davila  Avas  envious  of  Balboa, 
on  account  of  the  discoveries  he  had  made,  and  the  favour  in 
which  he  was  held,  both  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  natiA^es;  and 
the  time  having,  as  he  thought,  arrived  which  Avas  favourable 
for  his  villanous  design,  he  sent  for  Balboa  to  return  to  Acla; 
and  on  his  obeying  the  command,  had  him  seized  by  one  of  his 
early  friends  and  followers,  Francis  Pizarro,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Balooa,  after  a mock  trial,  was  publicly  beheaded  at 
Acla.  lie  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a brave  man.  Spain  bestowed 
chains  on  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  the  new  Avorld,  Avliich 
chains  Columbus  directed  should  be  buried  Avith  him,  and  gave 
to  the  courageous  Badboa,  the  headsman’s  axe,  as  his  reward  for 
the  discovery  of  the  Pacific ! 

This  great  ocean  Avas  at  first,  and  is  yet  sometimes,  called 
the  South  Sea.  It  lies  between  Asia  and  America,  and  is  up- 
Avards  of  10,000  miles  in  breadth.  When  IMagellan  entered  this 
ocean,  through  the  dangerous  strait  that  bears  his  name,  he 
sailed  three  months  and  tAventy  days  in  a uniform  direction  to 
the  N.IY.  Avithout  discovering  land,  and  enjoyed  such  uninter- 
rupted fair  Aveather,  Avith  favourable  winds,  that  he  gave  the 
ocean  the  name  of  the  Pacific;  the  name  by  which  it  is  now 
more  generally  known. 
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RATTLIN  THE  REEFER. 

'na  cre'w,  to  a man,  -would  have  done  anything  for  me,  be- 
se — it  was  very  foolish,  certainly — I used,  for  some  months, 
?ry  heartily  when  any  of  them  were  tied  up.  And  after- 
ds,  when  I got  rid  of  this  -v^eakness,  I always  begged  as 
ly  of  them  off  from  the  infliction  of  the  lash,  of  Mr.  Farmer, 
first  lieutenant,  as  I could.  With  him  I could  take  the 
rty  if  I found  him  in  a good  humour,  though  I dared  not 
ti  the  captain;  for,  though  the  latter  had  some  attachment, 
as  a dreadfully  wayward  and  capricious  feeling.  The  longer 
Red  with  him  the  more  occasion  I had  to  dread,  if  not  hate, 
. The  poor  man  had  no  resources;  it  is  not,  therefore,  sur- 
fing, tliat  he  began  to  have  recourse  to  habitual  ebriety. 
in,  under  the  influence  of  his  Avine,  he  would  be  gay,  mis- 
ivous,  tyrannical,  and  even  cruel,  according  to  the  mood  of 
moment.  I was  learning  to  play  chess  of  the  purser — the 
le  liad  already  become  a passion  with  me.  It  was  also  my 
n to  dine  in  the  wardroom,  and,  consequently,  I was  invited. 
3 anticipated  game  at  chess  enhanced  the  value  of  the  invi- 
ion.  That  same  afternoon,  the  captain  and  I had  been  very 
table.  He  gracious,  and  I as  facetious  as  I could.  I had  been 
ing  him  a history  of  my  various  ushers,  and  he  had  been 
ised  to  be  wonderfully  amused. 

was  down  in  the  midshipman’s  berth  : a full  hour  after  I 
I received  the  wardroom  invitation,  the  captain’s  steward 
ived  his  unlucky  head  within  the  door,  and  croaked  out, 
lapt.  Reud’s  compliments  to  Mr.  Rattlin,  and  desires  his 
npany  to  dinner  to-day.” 

. answered,  carelessly,  rather  flippantly,  perhaps,  “Tell 
■ captain  I am  going  to  dine  in  the  wardroom.”  I meant 
disrespect,  for  I felt  none.  Perhaps  the  fellow  who  took 
?k  my  answer  worded  it  maliciously.  I had  totally  for- 
;ten,  as  soon  as  I had  uttered  my  excusal,  whether  I had 
had  not  used  the  word  “compliments”  or  “respects,” 
rhaps,  thoughtlessly,  neither  one  nor  the  other.  I dined 
the  wardroom,  enjoyed  my  chess,  and,  good  easy  youth, 
h all  my  blushing  honours  thick  upon  me,  of  having  given 
,te  with  only  trifling  odds  in  my  favour,  the  drum  heat  to 
m quarters.  I was  stationed  to  the  four  aftermost  carrc- 
des  on  the  quarter  deck.  I had  run  up  in  a hurry  : and  at 
Lt  period,  straps  to  keep  down  the  trousers  not  having  been 
'ented,  my  white  jeans  were  riddled  a good  deal  up  my  legs, 
(assed  the  captain,  touched  my  hat,  and  began  to  muster 
7 men.  Unconscious  of  any  offence,  I stole  a look  or  two 
my  commander,  but  met  with  no  good  humoured  glance 
return.  He  had  screwed  up  his  little  yellow  physiognomy 
o the  shape  of  an  ill-conditioned  and  battered  face  on  a 
iss  knocker.  He  had  his  usual  afternoon  wine  flush  upon 
n;  but  a feeling  of  vindictiveness  had  placed  his  feelings 
incipient  intoxication  under  complete  mastery. 

‘ So,  you  dined  in  the  wardroom,  Mr.  Rattlin?” 

* Yes,  sir,’’  my  hat  reverently  touched,  not  liking  the  look 
my  interrogator. 

‘ And  you  did  not  even  condescend  to  return  the  compli- 
‘iits  I sent  you,  with  my  misplaced  invitation  to  dinner.” 

‘ Don't  recollect,  sir.” 

‘ Mr.  Rattlin,  in  consequence  of  your  ignorance,  I can 
give  a personal  affront— dam’me — but,  by  the  living  G — , 
cannot  overlook  disrespect  to  the  service.  You  young 
sbegotten  scoundrel ! what  do  you  mean  by  coming  to 
arters  undressed  ? Look  at  your  trousers,  sir.” 

“The  captain  is  in  a passion,  certainly,”  thought  I;  as  1 
ietly  stooped  to  pull  the  offending  garment  down  to  my 
oes. 

“ Mr.  Farmer,  Mr.  Farmer,  do  you  see  that  young  black- 
ard?”  said  the  commander.  “Confound me,  he  is  making 
iressing-room  of  my  quarter-deck — and  at  quarters,  too— 
lich  is  the  same  as  parade.  Hither,  sirrah;  ho — ho — my 
U(ig  gentleman.  Young  gentleman,  truly — a conceited 
tie  bastard !” 

The  word  burnt  deeply  into  my  young  heart,  and  caused  a 
ock  upon  my  brain,  as  if  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  had 
^en  place  within  my  skull;  but  it  passed  instantaneously, 
d leR  behind  it  an  imnaturai  calm.  “ Pray,  sir,”  said  I, 


I walking  up  to  him,  deliberately  and  resolutely,  “ how  do  ^oii 
! know  that  I am  a bastard?  ’ 

I “ Do  you  hear  the  impudent  scoundrel?  Pray,  sir,  who  is 
your  father?” 

i “ Oh,  that  I knew,”  said  I,  bursting  into  tears.  “ I bless 
God  that  it  is  not  you.” 

i “To  the  mast-head!  Where’s  the  boatswain?  Start  him 
' up!  start  him  up  ?” 

The  boatswain  could  not  make  his  way  aft  till  I was  some 
■ rattlings  up  the  main  rigging,  and  thus  his  intentional  and 
j kind  dilatoriness  saved  me  from  the  indignity  of  a blow. 

! Twice  I gazed  upon  the  clear  blue  and  transparent  water, 

, and  temptation  was  strong  upon  me,  for  it  seemed  to  woo 
I me  to  rest;  but  when  I looked  in-board  and  contemplated 
j the  diminutive,  shrivelled,  jaundiced  figure  beneath  me,  I 
.said  to  myself,  “ Not  for  such  a thing  as  that.”  Before  I got 
1 to  the  main-top  I thought,  “ This  morning  he  loved  me  ! poor 
human  nature !”  and  when  I had  got  to  the  topmast-cross- 
trees I had  actually  forgiven  him. 

“ Mast-head  there  !” 

“Sir.”^ 

“ Up  higher,  sir — up  higher.” 

I hesitated — the  order  was  repeated  with  horrid  threats  and 
imprecations.  There  was  no  rattlings  to  the  top-gallant  rig- 
i ging.  It  had  been  tremendously  hot  all  day,  and  the  tar  had 
sweated  from  the  shrouds;  and  I was  very  loatii  to  spoil  my 
beautiful  Avhite  je.an  trousers  by  swarming  up  them.  However, 
as  I perceived  that  he  had  worked  himself  into  a i)erfect  fury, 
up  I went,  and  to  the  top"gallant-mast-head,  embracing  the 
royal  pole  with  one  arm,  and  standing  on  the  bights  of  the 
rigging.  I>[y  nether  apparel,  in  performing  this  feat,  appeared 
as  if  it  had  been  emplojmd  in  wiping  up  a bucket  of  spilled 
tar.  But  I was  not  long  to  remain  umriolesied,  in  my  stance 
on  the  high  and  giddy  mast. 

My  astonishment  and  dismay  were  unbounded  at  hearmg 
Capt,  Rend  still  vociferate — “ Up  higher,  sir.” 

The  royal  pole  stood  naked,  with  nothing  attached  to  it  but 
the  royal  an  ! the  signal  halyards,  the  latter  running  through 
the  truck,  !^iy  lad}'-  readers  must  understand  that  the  truck  'is 
that  round  thing  at  the  top  of  all  the  masts,  that  looks  so  like  a 
button.  I could  not  have  got  up  the  well-greased  pole,  if  I had 
attempted  it.  A practised  seaman  could,  certainly,  and,  in- 
deed, one  of  tliose  Avorthies  avIio  climb  for  legs  of  mutton  at  a 
fair  might  liaAm  succeeded  to  mount  a tew  inches. 

“What,”  said  I,  half  aloud,  “docs  the  tyrant  mean?  lie 
knoAvs  tills  thing  I cannot  do;  and  he  also  knows  that  if  I at- 
tempt it,  it  is  probable  I shall  lose  my  liold  of  this  slippery 
stick,  and  he  rolled  ofl‘  into  the  sea.  If  he  wishes  to  murder 
me,  he  shall  do  so  more  directly.  Forghm  him!  never.  I’ll 
brave  him  first,  and  revenge  myself  after.” 

Again  that  deadly  calm  came  over  me,  A\diich  makes  soft 
dispositions  so  desperate,  and  to  Avliich  light-haired  persons 
are  so  peculiarly  subject.  In  these  temperaments,  when  the 
paleness  becomes  fixed  and  unnatural,  bcAvare  of  them  in  their 
moods.  They  concentrate  the  vindictiveness  of  a life  in  a fcAv 
moments,  and,  though  the  paroxysm  is  usually  short,  it  is  too 
often  fatal  to  themselves  and  to  their  victims.  I coolly  com- 
menced descending  the  rigging,  whilst  the  blackest  thoughts 
crowded  in  distinct  and  bloodstained  array  upon  ray  brain. 
I bethought  me  from  whence  I could  the  most  readily  pluck  a 
weapon;  but  the  idea  Avas  but  instantaneous,  and  I dismissed 
it  with  a mighty  effort.  At  length,  I reached  the  deck,  whilst  the 
infuriated  captain  stood  mute  Avith  surprise  at  my  outrageously 
insubordinate  conduct.  The  men  were  still  at  their  quarters, 
and  partook  of  their  commander’s  astonishment;  but  I am  con- 
vinced of  no  other  feeling.  When  I found  myself  on  the  deck, 
I walked  up  to  Captain  Reud,  and  between  my  clenched  teeth 
I said  to  him,  Howly  and  deliberately,  “Tyrant,  I scorn  you. 
I come  premeditatedly  to  commit  an  act  of  mutiny:  I give 
myself  up  as  a prisoner;  I desire  to  be  tried  by  a court 
martial.  I will  undergo  anything  to  escape  from  you  ; and  I 
don’t  think  that,Avith  all  your  malice,  you  will  be  able  to  hang 
me.  I consider  myself  under  an  arrest.”  Then,  turning 
noon  heel.  I prepared  to  go  down  the  quarter-deck  hatchway. 
Captain  Reud  heard  me  to  an  end  in  silence,  he  evea 
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permitted  me  go  down  half  the  ladder  unmolested, 
when,  rousing  himself  from  his  utter  astonishment,  he 
jumped  forward,  and  spurning  me  with  his  foot  violently  on 
my  back,  dashed  me  on  the  main  deck.  I was  considerably 
bruised,  and,  'before  I got  to  the  midshipman’s  berth,  two 
marines  seized  me  and  dragged  me  again  to  the  quarter  deck. 
Once  more  I stood  before  my  angry  persecutor,  looking  hate 
and  defiance. 

“ To  the  mast-head,  sir,  immediately.” 

“ I will  not.  I consider  myself  a prisoner.” 

“ You  refuse  to  go?” 

“ I do.” 

“Quarter-masters,  the  signal-halyards.  Sling  Mr.  Rattlin.’’ 
Mr.  Rattlin  was  slung. 

“ Now  run  the  mutinous  rascal  up  to  the  truck.” 

In  a moment  I was  attached  to  a thin  white  line,  waving 
to  and  fro  in  mid  air,  and  soon  triced  up  to  the  very  top  of 
the  royal  pole,  and  jammed  hard  to  the  truck.  Is  this  be- 
lieved ? Perhaps  not ; yet  no  statement  was  ever  more  true. 
At  the  time  when  this  atrocity  was  perpetrating  not  an  ojB&cer 
interfered.  My  sufferings  were  intense.  The  sun  was  still 
hot;  my  hat  had  fallen  off  in  my  involuntary  ascent,  and, 
as  the  ship  was  running  before  the  wind  under  her  topsails, 
the  motion  at  that  high  point  of  elevation  was  tremendous. 
I felt  horribly  sea-sick.  The  ligature  across  my  chest  be- 
came every  moment  more  oppressive  to  my  lungs,  and  more 
excruciating  in  torture ; my  breathing  at  each  respiration 
more  difficult,  and,  before  I had  suffered  ten  minutes,  I had 
fainted.  So  soon  as  the  captain  had  seen  me  run  up,  he  went 
below,  leaving  strict  orders  that  I should  not  be  lowered 
down.  Directly  that  the  captain  was  in  his  cabin,  the  first 
lieutenant,  the  doctor,  purser,  and  the  officers  of  the  watch, 
held  a hurried  consultation  on  my  situation.  But  the  good- 
natured  doctor  did  not  stop  for  the  result,  but  immediately 
Avent  below,  and  told  Reud  if  I remained  where  I was  I 
should  die.  Those  avIio  knew  the  navy  at  that  time  Avill 
anticipate  the  answer — no  others  can:  “ Let  him  die  and  be 
damned  1”  The  good  doctor  came  on  deck  desponding.  Mr. 
Farmer  then  hailed  me  once,  and  again,  and  again.  Of  course 
he  received  no  answer:  I heard  him,  but,  at  that  moment, 
my  senses  were  fast  leaving  me.  The  sea,  witli  its  vast 
horizon,  appearing  so  illimitable  from  tlie  great  height  where 
I Avas  swaying,  rocked,  to  my  failing  sight,  aAvfully  to  and 
fro:  the  heavens  partook  of  the  dizzying  motion.  I only,  of 
all  the  creation,  seemed  standing  still : I was  sick  unto 
death  ; and,  as  far  as  sensation  Avas  concerned,  then  and 
there  I died.  Upon  receiving  no  reply,  Mr.  Farmer  sent 
one  of  the  top-men  up  to  look  at  me.  No  sooner  had  he 
reached  the  topgallant  rigging  tlian  he  reported  me  dead.  A 
cry  of  horror  escaped  from  all  on  deck.  The  captain  riislied 
up:  he  needed  no  report.  He  was  frantic  with  grid,  lie 
wept  like  a child,  and  assisted  with  his  own  hands  to  lower 
me  down;  they  were  his  arms  that  received  me — himself  that 
bore  me  to  his  cabin.  Like  a Avilfulboy  who  had  slain  his  pet 
lamb,  or  a passionate  girl  her  dove,  he  mourned  over  me.  It 
was  a long  time  before  my  respiratory  organs  could  be  brought 
into  play.  My  recovery  was  slow,  and  it  was  some  time  bef  ore 
I could  arrange  my  ideas.  A cot  was  slung  for  me  in  the 
cabin,  and,  bewildered  and  exhausted,  I fell  into  a deep  sleep. 

I awoke  a little  after  midnight  perfectly  composed,  and 
suflPering  only  from  the  wale  that  the  cord  had  made  across 
my  chest.  Before  a table,  and  his  countenance  lighted  by  a 
single  lantern,  sat  the  captain.  His  features  expressed  a depth 
of  grief  and  remorse  that  were  genuine.  He  sat  motionless, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  my  cot:  my  face  he  could  not  see, 
owing  to  the  depth  of  the  shadow  in  which  I lay.  I moved  : 
he  advanced  to  my  cot  with  the  gentleness  of  a woman,  and 
softly  uttered,  “ Ralph, my  dear  boy,  do  you  sleep?” 

The  tones  of  his  voice  fell  soothingly  upon  my  ear,  like  the 
music  of  a mother’s  prayer. 

“ No,  Captain  Reud;  but  I am  ver/ thirsty.” 

In  an  instant  he  was  at  my  side  with  some  weak  Avine  and 
water.  I took  it  from  tlie  hand  of  him  Avhom  but  a few  hours 
before,  in  my  animosity,  I could  have  slain. 

“ Ralph,”  said  he,  as  he  received  back  the  tumbler,  “ Ralph, 
are  we  friends?” 


“ Oh!  Captain  .Reud,  how  could  you  treat  a poor  lad  thus, 
who  respected,  who  loved  }mu  so  much?” 

“ I was  mad — do  you  forgive  me,  Ralph?”  and  he  took  my 
not  unwilling  hand. 

“ To  be  sure,  to  be  sure;  but  do  me  one  little  favour  in  re- 
turn.” ^ 

“Anything,  anything,  Ralph— I’ll  never  mast-head  you 

“ Oh,  I was  not  thinking  of  that;  I ought  not  to  have  put™ 
you  in  a passion.  Punish  me — mast-head  me — do  anything**!; 
Captain  Reud,  but  call  me  not  bastard.” 

He  made  no  reply;  he  pressed  my  hand  fervently;  he  put  it  | : 
to  his  lips  and  kissed  it — on  my  soul,  he  did:  then,  after  a pause,  lU 
gently  murmured,  “ Good  night!”  and,  as  he  passed  into  the 
after- cabin  to  his  bed,  I distinctly  heard  him  exclaim;  “ God 
forgive  me — how  I have  wronged  that  boy!” 


NAUTICAL  SUPERSTITION : THE  FLYING 

DUTCHMAN. 


“I  REMEMBERS  once  being  off  the  Cape  in  a fresh  gale  o’  I* 
wind,  for  the  Devil  had  spread  his  dirty  cloth  over  the  Table  jjj 
Land,  and  so  the  hands  were  turned  up,  reef  topsels.  I A\'aru't 
in  a man-o’-war,  then,  shipmates,  I was  in  an  lugee-man,  f 
bound  to  Madras  and  Bengal.  Well,  as  I was  a-saying,  the  li 
hands  was  turned  up,  reef  topsels  ; it  was  the  middle  watch,  |i 
somewhere  about  five  bells,  and  it  looked  squally  and  sneeez-  io 
ing  away  to  the  nor- west,  with  the  scud  flying  over  our  heads  H; 
like  a shoal  of  black  spirits  riding  on  the  wind,  and  chasiiig  1 
each  other  for  sport.  Well,  shipmates,  I Avas  then  oimlya  | 
youngster,  doing  duty  in  the  mizen-top  ; and  so  I got  the  |) 
clew-lines  stretched  along,  and  the  topsel-sheets  all  clear  for  I 
letting  go,  and  then  I waits  for  the  other  Avatch  to  come  up  | 
afore  Ave  Avent  aloft.  All  at  once,  I see’d  a large  ship  away 
upon  the  weather-beam,  coming  down  upon  us  under  every  , 
stitch  of  canvass  as  a craft  can  set ; studd’n  sols  a both  sides  | 
a-low  and  aloft,  though  it  was  blowing  very  hard  at  the  time ; , 
and  we’d  as  much  as  we  could  hang  on,  with  double-reefed 
topsels  and  top-gall’nt  masts  struck.  So  when  I see’d  her,  I 
sings  out  ‘Sail  O !’  though,  shipmates.  I’ll  swear,  point 
blank,  she  warn’t  in  sight  two  minutes  afore.  So,  as  I was  1 
a-saying,  I sings  out,  ‘ Sail  O,  to  windward  ! Port  your 
helm  V for  the  larboard  side  Avas  the  weather  side ; ‘ Port 
your  helm!  port!  or  she’ll  be  aboard  of  us!’  Well,  the  I 
captain  jumps  up  upon  the  poop  alongside  o’  me,  and  he  see’d 
the  craft,  and  halloos  through  his  speaking-trumpet  to  the 
man  at  the  Aveather-Avheel,  ‘Port,  lad?  hard  up  with  the 
helm  ? square  aAvay  the  after  yards?’  But  before  she  could 
be  got  to  answer  her  helm,  I’m  blessed  if  the  stranger’s  fly- 
ing jib-boom  warn’t  right  0Aa>r  us,  just  abaft  the  mizeu-rig- 
ging  ; and  so,  expecting  that  Ave  should  get  our  quarter  stove  | 
in,  and  mayhap,  obliged  to  swim  for  it,  I claps  my  arms  round  | 
a loose  hen-coop,  by  way  of  a Noah’s  ark,  and  houlds  on  like 
grim  death  agen  the  doctor.  So  I waits  and  waits  for  the 
crush  ; but,  to  my  Avonderment,  I didn’t  never  feel  not 
nothing  Avhatsomdever  touch  us.  There  was  no  shock,  no 
noise,  and  so  I looked  up  to  windward,  and  I couldn’t  get  I 
the  smallest  blink  of  her  ; but  when  I looked  to  looard,  there 
she  was,  close  to  us  on  our  lee-quarter,  going  steadily  afore 
it,  without  a yaw  of  a quarter  point  either  way,  and  carrying 
oil  as  taut  a press  as  ever.  We  never  see  d a single  creatur 
aboard  of  her,  nor  heard  the  creaking  of  a spar,  nor  the 
rattle  of  a block.  She  had  a high  Dutch  starn,and  steady 
she  went,  rolling  along  like  the  white  shrouded  ghost  of  a 
giant,  seemingly  without  straining  a ropeyarn.  And  well 
she  might  go  steady,  shipmates,”  added  the  seaman,  in  a 
voice  of  solemnity  ; “ well  she  might  go  steady,  seeing  she 
was  steered  by  a dead  man’s  hand.”  Here  he  paused  fora 
minute  or  two,  andJ^hen  resumed.  “Well!  what  was  the 
upshot  of  it  ? Why,  shipmates,  if  it  didn’t  come  on  to  blow 
great  guns  directlyarterwards,  then  I never  seed  it  blow  great 
guns  in  my  life.  In  less  than  an  hour,  we  were  Imye-to, 
under  a close-reefed  main-topsel,  in  a sea  running  as  high  as 
a church  steeple.  One  o’  the  fleet  was  missing  next  mom- 
ingj  and  never  heard  on  arterwards.” 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 


RODNEY’S  ACTION  WITH  DE  GRASSE. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1782,  Admiral  Rodney  arrived  in 
j West  Indies  with  a strong  reinforcement  of  ships  from 
(gland,  and  resumed  the  command.  Great  preparations 
re  now  making,  both  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  for  the 
Aasion  of  Jamaica.  Sir  George  Rodney’s  first  object  was  to 
ercept  a large  convoy  of  troops,  provisions,  &c.,  expected 
m Europe,  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed;  the  enemy 
md  means  to  escape  his  vigilance.  It  was  the  intention  of 
; French  admiral,  De  Grasse,  to  proceed  to  Hispaniola,  and 
n the  Spanish  admiral,  Don  Solano,  who  was  awaiting  his 
ival,  to  make,  in  conjunction,  the  pre-concerted  attack  on 
Tiaica.  On  the  8th  of  April,  at  day-break,  the  French  fleet 
t the  harbour  of  Fort  Royal.  Admiral  Rodney  instantly 
de  the  signal  for  a general  chase;  and,  early  the  next  morn- 
he  came  up  with  the  enemy  under  Dominique,  where  the 
1 of  the  English  engaged  the  rear  of  the  French:  the  con- 
ued  calms,  however,  prevented  a general  or  close  action, 
the  morning  of  the  11th,  a fresh  gale  sprang  up;  the  chase 
3 renewed;  and, 
ards  evening, 
headmost  ships 
the  van  gained 
much  on  one  or 

> of  the  enemy’s 
ps,  damaged  in 
ate  action,  that 

Grasse  thought 
lecessary  to  bear 
^n  for  the  pur- 
e of  protecting 
nm  Sir  George 
dney,  who  had 
erly  watched 
I waited  for  this 
ortiinity,  now 
ooeuvred  the 
t with  such  skill 
.0  gain  the  wind- 
d of  the  enemy 
ing  the  night, 
entirely  to  pre- 
t their  retreat, 
it  seven  in  the 
rning  of  the  12th, 
two  fleets  ranged 
mes  directly  op- 
ite,  engaged  with 
greatest  fury, 
iney’s  whole  fleet 
Dunted  to  thirty- 
sail  of  the  line: 
of  De  Grasse  only  to  thirty-four,  but  higher  rates,  with 
erior  weight  of  metal.  The  French  ships  being  crowded 
h men,  the  carnage  was  prodigious;  but  no  visible  impres- 
1 was  made,  or  material  advantage  gained,  till  about  noon, 
3n  Sir  George  Rodney,  in  the  Formidable,  followed  by  his 
Dnds,  the  Namur  and  the  Duke,  successfully  broke  through 
enemy’s  line,  about  three  ships  short  of  the  centre,  where 
Count  de  Grasse  commanded  in  the  Ville  de  Paris, 
tmptly  supported  by  the  remainder  of  his  division.  Sir 
)rge  wore  round  close  upon  the  enemy,  and  actually  sepa- 
3d  their  line,  placing  the  central  ships  of  the  French  between 

> fires.  This  manoeuvre  proved  decisive.  The  French,  how- 
r,  continued  to  fight  with  the  utmost  bravery,  and  the  bat- 
lasted  till  sun-set.  The  Caesar  was  the  first  ship  which 
ick  her  colours,  having  lost  her  captain,  and  being  reduced 
i wreck  by  her  adversary’s  fire.  Soon  afterwards  she  blew 
and  all  her  crew  perished.  The  Glorieux,  the  Hector,  the 
lent,  followed  the  example  of  the  Caesar;  and  the  Diadem 
It  down  by  a single  broadside.  The  Ville  de  Paris  still  held 
i,  though  reduced  to  a perfect  wreck,  till  having  three  men 


[lord  manners  severely  W’OUNDED.J 


only  left  alive  and  unhurt  on  the  upper  deck,  she  struck  to 
Admiral  Hood,  in  the  Barfleur,  just  at  sun-set.  Night  only 
closed  the  action;  the  shattered  remains  of  the  French  fleet 
crowded  all  the  sail  they  could  make  for  Cape  Francois,  and  in 
the  morning  were  out  of  sight.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  being  de- 
tached to  pursue  them,  came  up  with  five  sail  off  Porto  Rico, 
and  captured  the  Jason  and  Caton  ships  of  the  line,  and  two 
frigates;  the  third  with  difficulty  clearing  the  Mona  passage. 
— This  was  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  and 
decisive  victories  ever  obtained  by  the  naval  prowess  of  Bri- 
tain. The  number  of  men  slain  in  this  action,  and  in  that  of 
the  9th,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  is  estimated  at  3000  men, 
and  the  wounded  were  nearly  double;  so  that,  taking  the  pri- 
soners on  board  the  captured  ships  also  into  the  computation, 
the  French  must  have  sustained  a loss  of  10,000  or  12,000 
men. 

Their  fleet  had  on  board  the  land  forces  intended  for  the 
Jamaica  expedition;  and  the  whole  train  of  artillery,  with  thirty- 
six  chests  of  money,  destined  for  the  use  and  subsistence  of 
the  troops,  were  found  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  the 
other  captured  ships.  The  designs  of  the  confederated  powers 

were  thus  complete- 
ly frustrated,  whilst 
the  loss  of  men,  in- 
cluding killed  and 
wounded,  on  the 
part  of  the  Eng- 
lish, did  not  ex- 
ceed 1100.  Sir 
George  Bridges 
Rodney  was  cre- 
ated a peer  of  Great 
Britain,  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Rodney, 
of  Rodney  Stoke, 
in  the  county  of 
Somersetshire,  and 
a perpetual  annu- 
ity of  £2,000  w'as 
annexed  to  the 
title. 

In  this  memora- 
ble but  very  deci- 
siv'e  engagement, 
Lord  Robert  Man- 
ners, son  of  the 
great  Marquis  of 
Granby,  received 
so  dangerous  a 
wound,  that  he  died 
on  his  passage  to 
England,  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age;  he  was 
abilities,  and  universally 


a young  ofiicer  of  distinguished 
lamented  in  the  navy. 


A TALE  OF  THE  PRESS-GANG. 

By  the  Editor. 

During  the  last  war,  I held  an  appointment  on  board  the 

N , then  fitting  out  at  Chatham.  W e received  orders  from 

the  Admiralty  to  join  the  fleet,  lying  at  Spithead,  under  the 
command  of  the  noble  Nelson.  As  we  were  deficient  some 
fifty  men  of  our  complement,  the  boat  was  manned  and  sent 
ashore,  with  orders  to  catch  all  likely  “ birds;”  and  that  if 
our  eloquence  proved  unavailing,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
more  striking,  though  undoubtedly  less  fascinating  induce- 
ment— force.  We  were  on  the  cruise  one  dark  night,  when 
we  fell  in  with  a fine  strapping,  handsome  fellow,  dressed 
half-seaman  and  half  landsman  fashion;  and  who  looked  as 
though  engaged  on  some  small  craft  on  the  river.  We 
instantly  surrounded  him,  and  he  was  seized  by  more  than 
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one  hand.  But  throwing  us  from  him,  as  though  we  were 
mere  children,  he  struck  out  right  and  left,  with  a vigour 
and  force,  that  lay  more  than  one  of  our  brave  fellows  on  the 
ground.  We  had  an  old  man  with  us,  tough  as  the  oak,  and 
as  merciless  as  death  itself.  He  raised  the  thick  oaken  cud- 
gel, with  which  he  was  armed,  and  with  an  oath,  too  appalling 
to  be  recorded  here,  struck  the  young  fellow,  who  was 
so  gallantly  defending  himself  against  such  fearful  odds,  a 
terrific  blow  on  the  head.  We  heard  shouts,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  footsteps;  apd  seeing  the  3’^oung  man,  who  had 
fallen,  we  hastened  to  the  boat;  for  the  inhabitants  had  an 
unconquerable  hatred  to  a system,  which,  without  a moment’s 
warning,  rendered  families  wretched  from  the  loss  of  a father 
or  a brother.  While  we  pulling  towards  the  ship,  one  of  the 
crew,  who  held  our  victim’s  head,  cried  suddenly,  “ God, 
how  he  bleeds!”  “Ah!”  cried  the  old  man,  in  a tone  of 
such  fierce  joy,  that  it  sounded  like  the  voice  of  a demon. 
“ Who  knew  "Billy’s  hand  to  fail  ?”  We  lifted  him  on  board, 
and  the  form  felt  as  motionless  and  heavy  as  a dead  man’s. 
He  was  carried  below  and  laid  on  a couch,  while  I proceeded 
to  wash  his  head  and  divest  him  of  his  clothes ; which  were 
saturated  with  the  poor  fellow’s  blood.  When  this  was  done, 
the  stark,  staring,  glassy  eyes,  the  relaxed  jaw,  and  the 
silent  heart,  told  me,  he  was  dead.  I covered  his  face,  con- 
torted and  hideous  from  the  agony  of  a violent  death,  with  a 
sheet,  and  then  wept  like  a child.  The  old  man  entered:  I 
had  neither  sense,  power,  nor  wish  to  stop  him;  advanced  to 
the  bed,  and  with  the  same  laugh  on  his  lips,  drew  the  sheet 
from  the  face  of  the  corpse.  The  action  had  scarce  been 
done,  ere  a cry  of  heart-breaking  anguish  came  from  his  lips; 
as  he  rather  shrieked  than  said,  “ Oh,  God  ! oh,  God  ! I’ve 
murder’d  my  son.  Oh,  Tom  ! dear  Tom  1 do  speak;  only  one 
word — Tom,  Tom!”  He  rolled  on  the  bed  in  his  agony,  and 
imprinted  burning  kisses  on  the  face  of  his  sou,  whom  he  had 
murder'd.  I went  to  him  to  drag  him  from  the  corpse.  Tlie 
agony  of  the  last  few  moments  had  turned  his  brain.  He  was 
mad — raving  mad. 

“ Who  said  he  was  dead  ?”  he  cried,  “ wliy  he’s  alive  and 
kicking,  ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! Look  how  he  laughs  ! Isn’t  he  hand- 
some? His  mother’s  eyes  and  mouth  to  a line!”  He  went 
on  in  this  way,  rambling  from  subject  to  subject,  with  alia 
madman’s  incoherences.  I covered  the  face  of  the  dead  man 
over  again,  to  hide  it  from  his  sight,  and  then  coaxed  his 
father  from  the  cabin.  When  I retired  to  my  hammock, 
the  frightful  catastrophe  I had  seen,  was  acted  over  and  over 
again,  with  fearful  precision.  I shook  (though  no  coward) 
with  fear.  I was  alarmed  by  the  report  of  a pistol,  and 
sprang  hastily  into  the  cabin  where  the  corpse  lay.  The 
cause'was  apparent,  the  old  man,  with  all  a madman’s  artful- 
ness, had  secreted  a pistol;  had  shot  himself;  and,  writhing 
with  anguish,  had  crept  to  the  corpse  of  his  son,  and  en- 
twining his  arms  about  his  neck,  had  shed  his  heart’s  blood 
on  his  bosom. 

They  were  buried  in  one  g.rave  ashore,  in  the  churcn-yard 
ad  joining  the  cathedral  at  Rochester. 


BILE  BUCKLE’S  YARN. 


The  Ariadne  was  as  fine  a barkey  as  ever  seaman  set  foot 
aboard  on.  ’Her  masts  tapered  away  like  a lady’s  sigh,  every 
rope  taut  as  harp-string,  sails  furl’d  smooth  in  the  bunt  as  the 
padding  of  a maiden’s  bustle.  She  mounted  eight-and-twenty 
long  eighteens  on  her  main-deck,  ’sides  two  Long  Toms,  bow 
chasers,  in  her  bridles.  She  was  none  o’  your  round-starn, 
gallocl,  goose-rump  craft,  like  the  new-fangle  fiddle-cases  as 
’um  launches  now-a-days.  Her  quarter-galleries  glittered 
with  red  coopids  and  golden  flower-pots,  ’sted  o’  being  shav’d 
off  like  a hen  s transum,  with  all  the  feather’s  blown  away. 
Then,  eyes-an ’“limbs,  wWt  a glorious  figger-head!  Talk  o’ 
your  goddesses,  your  duchesses,  an’  your  Wenusses  ! The 
best  on  ’em  couldn’t  show  a candle  to  the  bootiful  busk  of 
Ariadne,  with  a crown  on  her  head  fit  for  a queen  to  wear, 
an’  a coral  necklace  hanging  over  a pair  o*  cat-heads,  that 
might  have  tempted  a Methodist  parson,  or  an  angel  itself. 
Three  hundred  prime  fellers  danced  on  the  decks.  None 


I o’  your  sour-grout,  tee-total,  bible-society  skilly-gallees,  but 
, honest  lads,  fit  to  rob  a church,  who  stuck  to  the  grog  while 
' they  could  see  a hole  in  the  main-hatchway  gratin  ! Oh  I 
it  was  a grand  sight,  messmates,  to  see  her  sailin’  out  of 
Borchmouth  harbour,  rigg’d  all  a tanto,  stern  sails  low  an’ 
aloft,  captain  ’pon  the  hammock  cloth,  band  playin’  “ off 
goes,”  and  the  ramparts  covered  with  petticoats,  all  wishi^ 
good  luck  to  the  saucy  Ariadne.  God  bless  their  pretty  eye^ 
Many  on  ’em  were  water-logg’d  with  briny  tears.  Sally  Roi^ 
waved  a new  bandana  at  Joe  Sims,  while  our  swingin’  boofi(  j 
swept  over  Booker’s  Pint,  an’  my  Bet,  v/ith  her  two  youn^ 
’uns  stood  sniv’lin’  under  Jack,  the  painter.  Well,  I looks  ^ 
’em  agin  and  agin,  till  a drop  or  two  roll’d  over  my  starboard 
cheek,  but  that  might  a bin’  from  a puff  of  wind  gettin’  intd 
my  eye  through  the  bow-port.  If  not,  what  signifies  ? Away 
we  goes  for  St.  Helen’s,  and  Joe  Sims  never  saw  his  Sally,  or 
the  Sally-port  agin  ; but  avast  heavin’  there,  I’m  runnin’  my 
story  starn  foremass,  like  a Lowestoff  Iffe-boat,  an’  have 
almost  slipt  out  the  end  of  my  yarn  before  I’ve  properly  un- 
twisted the  beginnin’. 

Howsoever,  no  sooner  we  gets  outside  o’  Scilly,  than  one 
precious  dark  night,  when  nobody  could  tell  the  purser’s 
red  nose  from  the  copper  cross-piece  on  the  cabin  funnel, 
a thunderin’  long  craft  shoots  athaut  our  bows,  goin’ 
away  large  with  the  wind  cn  her  starboard  quarter.  “ Up  with 
the  helm,'’ cries  our  skipper;  “pipe  to  quarters.”  Eyes-an’- 
limbs,  what  a sheeve!  Well,  in  course  Joe  Sims  bein’  stationed 
aloft,  goes  up  to  stopper  the  topsail  sheets,  while  I clears  aAvay 
the  foremost  gun  on  the  quarter-deck,  as  it  was  my  ’pinted  duty 
so  to  do.  Ho!  Ho!  la  Bartimong,1ior  sung  out  a stranger, 
which  you  must  know,  messmates,  is  the  French  lingo  for 
“Ship  a-hoy!”  “ IFe  Afownsecr,”  cried  our  skipper;  “ send  a 

broadside  into  the  b y Crappo,”  says  he,  no  better,  ho 

wuss.  Upon  this  Ave  make  no  more  parley-voo,  but  goes  to  Avork  | 
Avith  a will,  ding-dong,  hammer  and  tongs.  There  was  sponge 
and  load,  prick  an’  prime,  handle  your  matches,  and  blaze  aAvay! 
Presently  I feels  an  infernal  AA'hack  on  the  top  o’  my  truck. 
Who  should  that  be  but  Joe  Sims,  as  had  bin  shot  through  both 
legs  Avitli  a musket-ball,  which  dropt  from  the  outside  o’ the  top 
rim  plump  into  the  top  o’  my  timsy  brim ! “ All  Avell  it’s  no 

AvuSs,  Joey,”  say^s  I;  “it’s  broke  your  fall,  an’  giv’n  my  soav- 
wester  a cable-tier  pinch,  but  it’s  quite  amarcy  you  hadn’t  split 
my  cocoa-nut  cornin’  down  w'ith  a singe  after  that  fashion.” 
“Stopper  over  all  upon  your  jaAA^-tackle,”  said  poor  Joe,  “an’ 
give  us  a lift  doAvn  to  the  doctor.”  With  that  aa'C  carries  him 
below  into  the  gun-room,  an’  I’m  blow’d  if  there  wasn’t  pritty 
cuttin’  up  of  beef  goin’  on  in  that  latitude.  Mayhap  some  o’ ye 
’members  Tom  Jinkins,  captain  o’ the  afterguard?  He  was  my 
tie-mate  in  the  Ariadne,  and  not  a feller  in  the  barkey  had  a 
thicker  or  a longer  head  o’  hair.  Well,  our  doctor’s  mate,  bein’ 
blind  o’  one  ej'^e,  an’  scarce  able  to  see  out  o’  the  other,  goes  up 
to  Tom,  who  lay  stretch’d  like  a corpse  upon  the  imputation 
table,  “ An’  what’s  the  matter  Avith  you,  my  man?”  says  Bolus. 
“A  grape-shot  in  my  starboard  counter,”  says  Tom.  “Let  me 
feel  your  pulse,”  said  the  doctor,  takin’  hold  of  Tom’s  pigtail,' 
which  hung  over  the  edge  o’  the  table  as  thick  an’  as  long  as  my 
arm.  Then  clappin’  his  flipper  on  the  club  end  of  it,  an’  Avinkin’ 
his  purblind  eye,  the  doctor  shook  his  head,  (but  there  wasn’t 
much  in  that,)  and  says  he  to  Tom,  “ My  man,”  says  he,  “you’re 
much  weaken’d  by  demurrage  or  loss  of  blood,  your  pulse  is 
doAvm  to  fifty.”  “It’s  the  first  time,”  says  Tom,  “ as  ever  I heard 
of  a pulse  in  the  pigtail.”  “Pigtail,  you  vagabone,”  screamed 
the  doctor,  “ I thought  as  how  I’d  got  hold  ’f  your  AA^ist.” 

Leavin’  Joey  to  have  the  bullet  distracted,  in  course  I goes 
back  to  my  station.  Presently  a double-headed  shot  hits  our 
skipper  amidships,  an’  chops  him  asunder  like  a carrot.  How- 
soever, it’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good:  what’s  one 
man’s  pies’n’s  another  man’s  broth:  an’  sartinly  for  promotion 
there’s  nothing  better  than  bloody'  war  an’  a sickly  season.,  So 
Abel  Harvey,  the  first  leftennant,  he  takes  command;  an’  weU 
they  might  christen liim  Abel,  for  a smarter  officer  never  walk  d 
into  the  naval  sarvis  through  the  cabin  window.  Why,  bed 
an  eye  like  a hawk,  a woice  like  a niglitingal,  an’  alieart  lijcea 
lion!  What  more  would  you  liaA'e  of  a British  sailor? 

By-and-by  johnny  Crappo’s  mainmast  went  by  the  board, 
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c paid  round  off,  turnin’  his  tail  to  us,  as  if  he  meant  to  say 
light  kiss  it  if  vre  liked;  but  Harvey  sends  a young  aid-de- 
of  a reefer  along  the  main-deck,  with  orders  to  double 
the  guns,  we  gives  Mounseer  such  a dose  through  his 
i-post  as  made  tine  work  for  the  glaziers.  “Up  wi’  the 
a.n’  all  hands  for  boarders !”  roared  the  gallant  Harvey, 
i crash  went  our  bo’sprit  through  the  inimy’s  waist  liam- 
cs.  Every  J ack  handled  his  cutlash  an’  tommyhawk,  an’ 
" we  goes  like  a pack  of  bull-dogs  over  the  Erenchman’s 
dl.  Here  was  cut  an’  come  again,  sarvin’  out  slops,  toko 
r |''am,  slash  right  an’  left,  hurrah!  and,  “ Wecwe  L’Umpei/- 
” Give  the  devil  his  due,  the  soup-meagres  tit  as  well  as 
I be  expected  of  sich  warmint;  but  it  was  only  like  try  in’ 
rub  the  black  cook  white,  all  labour  in  vain.  What  chance 
ey  again  the  Ariadne’s,  led  on  by  Abel  Harvey?  Poor  beg- 
! why  I’d  settled  to  buy  Bet  a new  silk  police  out  of  my 
; o’  the  head-money  affore  the  action  begun ; and  no  man 
I ever  say  as  how  Bill  Buckle  broke  his  word,  come  what 
t,  six  dozen  at  the  gang-way,  or  a tive-pun  note  a pay-day, 

t I’m  yaAvnin’  out  o’  the  course,  lads,  so  let’s  bring  her  to 
all  helm  agiu.  No  sooner  was  the  prize  secured,  and  all 
rt  iiiseryeorders  stoAv’d  doAvn  the  hold,  then  away  I goes  in 
h o’  Joe  Siras.  “ Tip  us  your  flipper,  bo,”  says  Joey; 
true  they’ve  rather  mislisted  my  dancin’  in  this  here  scrim- 
i;  but  Avhat  o'  that?  I’m  worth  two  dead  meu  yet,  an’, 
ne,  but  I’ll  be  eA^en  Avi’  the  French  rascals  one  o’  these 
:^jed  days!” 

kTou  shan’t  want  for  wmllunteers  to  lend  a hand  in  that 
o’  bisness,  Joey%”  said  I,  “ seein’  as  hoAv  I liaA^en’t  forgot 
i|jable-tier  pinch  they  put  in  my  tarpoling  hat,  sendin’  you 
1 1 by  the  run  on  the  top  of  it  like  the  heel  of  a maintop- 

l|  ■ 

)Avsoever,  I got  better  fast,  an’  he  Avas  out  o’  the  doctor’s  list 
you  cou’d  say  Jack  Robisson;  AA'hen  one  day  Ave  spies  a 
i Aner  on  the  lee-bow.  First,  Av^e  thought  as  hoAv  she  were 
y your  riglar  Yankey  clippers,  or  Warejinny  pilot-boats ; 
^ ve  soon  comes  up  wi’  her,  hand  over  fist,  an'  upon  sendin’ 
I Tom  across  her  forefoot,  she  jist  diskiver’d  the  tail  of  a 
i lish  insine,  an’  struck  demeedutly  to  the  go-along  Ariadne, 
s great  argufy  in’  among  the  quarter-deckers  as  to  how  Ave 
’d  get  pursession.6’  the  prize.  The  sea  run  awkurdly  high, 
kin’  in  cauliflower  heads,  so  that  ev’n  the  jolly  Avarn’t  to  be 
ed;  even  HarA^ey  swore  he  wou’d  a devilish  syht  sooner  let 
JDons  and  her  dirty  dollars  escape  altogether,  than  risk  the 
E )f  a single  Ariadne.  Twice  we  tries  to  drop  a man  aboard 
I the  end  of  the  jib-boom,  but  that  ere  was  unpossible,  the 
t liard  pitchin’  like  a pile-driver.  In  the  second  dog-Avatch, 
^?oever,  Ave  gets  a bit  of  a lull,  Avhen  Joe  Siras  an’  I,  Tom 
ins,  an’  Bill  Jones,  steer’d  by  a clever  reefer,  shoves  off  in 
oily,  to  try  our  luck,  whether  or  no  Tom  Collins.  We  just 
dhes  the  schooner’s  quarter,  Avhen  I sees  a curly-headed  top- 
« 3omin’  roarin’  doAvn  upon  us,  Avith  a ridge  o’  surf  upon  his 
:,  rampin’  an’  belloAvin’  wuss  nor  Madrass  beach  in  a tifoon, 
3 all  dickey  Avith  us,”  said  I,  jist  as  the  schooner  gives  a 
aft,  splashin’  her  boom-end. into  the  Avater  alongside  the 
like  the  tail  of  a grampus.  In  a moment  Sims  an’  I 
hes  hold  of  a reef-earn,  dingin’  to  it  like  grim  death;  an’ as 
starn  riz,  it  swung  us  both  into  the  air,— the  sea  burst  un- 
leath  Avith  a Avoice  o’  thunder,  an’  neither  boat,  reefer,  Jen- 
1,  or  Jones  ever  saAv  the  light  o’  lieaA'eii  agin. 

Well,  there  we  hangs  danglin’  at  the  end  of  the  boom,  like 
mple  of  golding  fleeces  over  an  ale  house  upon  Common 
d;  but  Ave  soon  shins  in  aboard  like  lamp-lighters,  an’ 
‘s  away  the  Dons’  toastin-forks  in  a jiffey.  Then  I shoves 
nny  Spanyole  aAvay  from  the  tiller,  an’  took  his  trick  at  the 
myself.  In  course,  as  there  was  but  Joe  an’  I agin  two 
tAventy  seignors,  Ave  Avas  forced  to  keep  Avatch  an’  Aratch, 
eye  open  an’  t’other  shut,  according  to  sarcumstances. 
ut  tAvo  bells  in  the  middle  Aratch,  my  whiskers!  there 
es  a squall,  sharp  enough  to  bloAV  the  devil’s  horns  off.  The 
ngest  fellar  aboard  cou’dn’t  a’  held  the  edge  of  a knife  to 
Avind;  an’  if  a man  had  a’  open’d  his  moAitli  to  wind’ard  he 
a’  turned  it  round  to  loo’ard  to  shut  it  agin.  Why,  it 
v’d  all  the  anchors  off  the  officers’  buttons,  so  you’ll  alloAv 
*e  V'as  a fresh  hand  at  the  bclluss.  “ LoAATr  away  the  main- 


j sail  signor,”  said  I;  but  not  a soul  seem’d  to  understand  plain 
English.  “AreAm!  casteelo!  otrabando!  killer  the  butcher,” 
I roared  Joey,  jokin’  tlie  lubberly  Spaniards,  “ roAvse  up  my 
hearties,  an’  give  us  a pull  o’  the  peak  doAvnhall.”  “ Non  in- 
tendez,”  Avhin’d  the  frighten’d  frickasees,  an’  droppin’  on  their 
knees,  begins  a crossin’  themselves,  an’  a belloAvin’  out,  “ O 
Santo  Francisco!  O Sant  Antoney!”  But  Joey  seein’  the  jaAv- 
rope  o’  the  guff  wou’dn’t  travil  for  want  o’  grease,  “ Damn  your 
Sant  Antoney’s,”  said  he,  “givens  a lump  o’  santum  smearum; 
an’  as  for  crossin’,  get  across  the  gaff  and  ride  it  doAvn,  ’sted  o’ 
catterwauliri’  like  a tea-party  o’  harlot's  at  a chris’nin.”  All, 
hoAv soever,  Avou’dn’t  do;  over  she  went  upon  her  beam-ends, 
the  poor  lousy  Spaniards  givin’  a univarsal  sclireech  as  the  sea 
roUed  her  under,  the  whole  kit  goin’  doAvn  to  Davy  Jones’  locker 
like  a dip-sey  lead,  all  ’cept  Joe,  I,  an’  the  Spanish  skipper,  who 
lashed  ourselves  fast  to  the  upper  rough-tree. 

For  a Aveek  a’ter  this  capsize  there  Ave  three  struck  upon  high 
starwation — nothin’  a-day,  an’  find  yourselves — everlasting 
banyan-day,  an’  no  grog — ship  under  water,  black  sky  over- 
head, ragin’  ocean  all  round,  hunger  squatted  at  the  bow,  and 
thirst  upon  the  starn-post!  Truly  might  our  chaplain  say — 
“Them  as  goes  doAvn  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  does  their  bisness 
in  great  waters,  these  men  see  the  Avonders  o’  the  Lord,  an’  his 
AAmrks  upon  the  mighty  deep!” 

The  Ariadne  parted  company  that  same  night,  as  the  schooner 
turn’d  the  turtle,  an’  not  a sail  cou’d  Ave  dissarn  in  any  quarter. 
For  seven  weary  nights  an’  days,  each  on  ’um  a year  long,  we 
strainin’  our  eye-balls  a lookin’  for  help,  but  found  none.  I 
shares  my  backey-box  with  Joey  an’  the  Spanyole  till  there 
warn’t  a chaw  left.  Then  Ave  pull’d  all  the  hide  off  the  loAver 
riggin’  and  knar’d  that ; an’  a’terAvards  Ave  cut  up  the  Spaniard’s 
leather  breeches,  which  kept  life  and  soul  together,  thp’  may- 
hap many  wou’d  a thought  the  meat  rather  unsavoury.  Joe’s 
hairy  cap  Arent  next,  an’  that  warnt  much  more  palatable,  ’sides 
it  could  scarcely  be  spared,  being  our  only  tank  for  catchin’ 
rain  water.  Then  a’ter  all  was  gone,  we  squeezed  one  another’s 
hands,  an’  blubber’d  like  babies. ' ' 

Ilowsever,  sniv’ling  Avas  no  use,  an’  the  worst  Avas  yet  to 
come.  We  star’d  upon  one  another  till  our  eyes  dried,  our 
hearts  harden’d,  an’  we  begins  to  think  on  the  Lots  ! What 
won’t  hunger  and  thirst  driv^  men  to  do  ? Them’s  hard 
times  when  human  creeturs  feel  like  wolves,  an’ change  natur 
with  sharks  and  halligaiturs.  “ We're  two  to  one,’’  said  Joe, 
“but  fair  play’s  a jewel;  we’ll  take  no  adwantage  o’  the  Sig- 
nor, though  he  is  but  a furriner.”  So  we  put  three  bits  o’ 
rope-yarn  in  my  tarpoling  hat,  gave  Don  Spanyole  the  fust 
chance,  drawed  our  own  lots,  an’  the  shortest  fell  upon  Joey! 
Werrily ! I thought  as  how  this  would  a broke  my  heart  asun- 
der, for  in  course  Joe  Avas  dearer  to  mo  than  my  own  flesh — 
far  more  than  a lousy  Spaniard,  Avhat  didn’t  savey  one  word 
of  our  lingo,  nor  we  of  his.  I offered  Joe  to  take  his  chance 
— I even  wanted  to  skiver  the  Signor — but  all  was  like 
AA'histlin’  jigs  to  a millstone.  “ Never,”  said  Joeyj  “ you  has 
a wife  an’  young  uns.  Buckle,  an’  so,  mayhap,  has  the  poor 
Spanish  skipper;  ’sides,  the  lot  Avas  fairly  draw’d,  an’  damn 
the  dog  that  flinches.  I defies  a man,  woman,  or  child,  to 


say  black’s  the  white  o’  Joe  Sim’s  eye.  I’ve  alw'ays  done  a 


Avmll  as  he  was  able,  athaift  the  gunnell,  he  seemed  to  pray 
arnestly;  then  untwisting  his  pigtail,  he  cut  off  a long  lock 
of  his  brown  hair,  an’  tied  it  up  Avith  the  ’dentical  bit  o’  yarn 
what  sealed  his  doom.  This  he  put  into  my  hand,  an’  gripin’ 
ray  fist,  exclaimed,  “ God  bless  you,  lflll,give  this  token  wdth 
my  last  love  to  dear  Sally  Hose!”  Havin’  said  this,  he  lifted 
the  knife,  cool  as  a cowcumber,  an’  Avou’d  at  once  have  set- 
tled the  job  by  drawin’  it  at-haut  his  throat;  but  I grappled 
him,  an’  made  him  promise  to  wait  until  another  daybreak, 
thinkin’  as  Iioav  summit  might  heave  in  sight  to  pick  us  up. 
Joe,  howsoever,  as  he  said,  Avas  no  flincher;  in  the  middle  ot 
the  night  he  suddenly  stabbed  the  knife  into  his  heart,  crying 
out,  “ Good  bye,  Bill,  mind  you  ’members  Sally!” 

Noav,  I ’spose  as  Iioav' you  thinks  I’ze  gone  to  OA’^eiLaul 
wiiat  followed  a’tor  Joe’s  death;  but  avast  heavin’  lads,  I 
can  hardly  bear  to  think,  far  less  to  speak,'  of  what  that 
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Spaniard  an’  I did  to  presarve  cur  lives  for  eight  dismal  days 
an’  dreary  nights.  Life  is  sweet  to  all  men,  ’specially  to  him 
as  hag  a wife  an’  helpless  babes  at  home.  If  there  was  sin- 
fulness in  what  we  did,  there  is  a commander-in-chief  above 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  weigh  the  temptation  agin  the 
crime.  It  was  his  goodness  what  sent  a merchantman  to 
pick  us  up  at  last,  an’  it  was  his  bounty  what  gave  me  the 
means  to  purwide  a home  for  poor  Sally.  So  now  let’s  pull 
the  capstan  for  a full  dew,  since  no  purchase  ever  inwented 
by  mortal  man  shall  drag  another  word  upon  this  here  matter 
out  o’  the  jaw-tackle  o’  Bill  Buckle. 


INTERESTING  NARRATIVE. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1822,  the  ship  Wear,  Thomas  Thom- 
son, master,  carrying  eleven  men,  sailed  from  London  for  a 
cargo  of  ice.  Nothing  particular  occurred  till  the  28th,  when 
she  was  struck  with  a large  flaw  piece  of  ice,  about  1 1 a.m., 
upon  the  larboard  bow.  The  men  immediately  tried  the  pumps, 
but  she  filled  so  rapidly,  that  they  were  found  to  be  of  no  use. 
Finding  themselves  thus  situated,  they  proceeded  to  fix  the  ice- 
anchor,  Avhich  they  accomplished.  They  then  began  to  collect 
provisions;  they  got  out  four  bags  of  bread,  each  containing 
one  hundredweight;  several  pieces  of  beef  and  pork,  amounting 
to  nearly  a hundred  pounds ; a box  of  candles,  about  eighteen 
inches  square;  and  six-and-thirty  yards  of  new  canvass,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  ship’s  stock  of  nails.  Very  fortunately,  they 
had  a sextant;  they  also  saved  nine  blankets.  John  Williams, 
the  carpenter,  saved  a few  of  his  tools,  consisting  of  one  axe, 
a tenant  saw,  a spoke-shave,  a mallet,  and  a small  chisel.  TJie 
wind  blowing  rather  brisk,  the  ship  broke  loose  from  the  ice, 
leaving  six,  who  were  receiving  the  stores,  on  the  ice.  The 
remaining  five  on  board  immediately  endeavoured  to  get  out 
the  boat,  but  whilst  thus  engaged,  the  ship  went  down,  about 
five  minutes  after  twelve,  leaving  the  long-boat  floating  up- 
side-down in  the  water.  The  captain,  mate,  and  cook,  rising 
again,  got  on  the  top  of  the  boat,  and  by  the  help  of  two  stud- 
ding-sail-booms, and  two  oars,  they  reached  the  ice;  and  by 
laying  the  oars  from  one  piece  of  ice  to  another,  they  reached 
the  other  part  of  the  crew. 

With  the  canvass  and  oars  they  erected  a tent  to  screen 
themselves  from  the  wind,  and  night  coming  on,  they  collected 
what  clothes  they  had  saved  to  sleep  on,  and  cover  them  with. 
In  the  night,  the  weather  becoming  much  more  cold,  they  were 
obliged  to  run  about  every  half  hour,  to  keep  themselves  warm. 
On  the  29th,  some,  finding  themselves  stronger  than  the  others, 
proceeded  to  lay  the  booms  and  oars,  in  order  to  reach  the 
place  where  the  ship  sunk,  and  collect  whatever  they  could 
find  floating.  They  recovered  a boat-hook,  a rough  oar,  three 
main  hatches,  and  the  slide  of  the  half-deck  hatch;  but  no 
remains  of  the  boat  were  to  be  seen.  They  then  returned  to 
the  others,  having  been  away  about  four  hours : in  returning, 
they  found  a coil  of  rope,  which  the  captain  had  fortunately 
thrown  upon  the  ice,  when  on  deck. 

The  following  day,  the  ice  was  so  open  that  they  found  it 
impossible  to  get  more  than  fifty  yards  in  any  direction.  Being 
thus  situated,  and  thinking  that  some  other  vessel  might  be 
going  on  the  same  errand,  for  ice,  they  formed  a triangle  with 
the  oars,  and  tied  four  handkerchiefs  on  the  top  for  a signal. 
They  then  began  to  collect  what  materials  they  had  to  build  a 
boat  with,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  the  booms  and  three 
hatches.  They  began  by  placing  the  booms  parallel  to  each 
other,  at  the  distances  of  two  feet  four  inches,  then  knocked 
off"  the  boards  from  the  carlings,  and,  nailing  them  to  the  booms, 
thus  formed  the  bottom.  With  the  carlings  they  formed  the 
sides  of  the  boat,  and  the  slide  of  the  half-deck  hatch,  formed 
the  stern;  the  wood  remaining  of  the  booms,  served  for  the 
head  or  bow ; the  rough  oar  was  split  into  two,  which  formed 
the  gunwale:  the  canvass  was  extended  twice  round  the  out- 
side, being  nailed  to  the  booms  at  the  bottom,  and  lashed  to 
the  gunwale  at  the  top  with  spun  yarn,  made  from  the  rope. 
This  occupied  them  until  the  8th  of  April.  About  twelve, 
p.m.,  of  this  day,  when  they  were  all  fast  asleep  on  the  ice, 


they  were  driven  out  to  sea,  and  were  nearly  covered  w;i 
water,  before  they  were  aware  of  their  increased  danger.  Mi 
of  their  provisions  were  washed  away,  chiefly  their  bre£ 
whatever  continued  to  float  they  saved. 

On  the  9th,  being  provided  with  a flint  and  steel,  they  ma 
a fire  of  rope,  in  order  that  they  might  melt  the  candles  |j 
grease  the  outside  of  the  boat,  and  keep  out  the  water.  ( . 
the  10th,  having  finished  their  boat,  which  in  breadth  was  t’l 
feet  four  inches,  and  in  length  twelve  feet  six  inches,  th ; 
launched  it,  and,  delighted  with  the  result,  they  gave  thr  i 
hearty  cheers.  They  all  immediately  got  in,  and  proceed 
through  the  ice,  by  the  help  of  their  oars,  towards  Icelar , 
from  which  place  they  were  ^stant  about  a hundred  leagui  ^ 
They  had  not  been  gone  long  when  they  were  obliged,  by  ti^ 
exceedingly  thick  weather,  to  get  upon  another  piece  of  ic 
they  slept  there  all  night,  and  on  the  11th,  proceeded  on.  Th( 
provisions  being  nearly  gone,  they  caught  as  many  seals 
they  could.  Towards  eleven,  p.m.,  they  again  got  upon  t 
ice,  and  in  this  manner  proceeded  until  the  13th,  about  foi 
p.m.,  when,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  any  further,  the  i 
being  so  thick  and  close,  they  were  obliged  to  stop.  They  cc 
lected  what  drift  wood  they  could  on  the  ice,  to  make  a fire  i 
and  cooked  two  seals. 

On  the  14th,  they  steered  their  course  towards  the  Fa 
Islands,  and  proceeded,  much  as  usual,  till  the  17th,  when  th< 
got  into  clear  water.  On  the  18th,  they  cooked  four  sea 
filled  the  candle-box  with  fresh  water,  obtained  by  melting  ic 
and  three  bags  with  ice,  with  the  intent  of  putting  out  to  st. 
should  the  wind  be  favourable  on  the  19th.  On  this  day,  tl 
wind  blew  strong,  and  the  boat  being  very  narrow,  they  we 
obliged  to  throw  out  a bag  of  ice  to  keep  it  from  upsettin 
The}”^  continued  steering  for  the  Faro  Isles  until  the  22n 
Avhen  the  wind  changed  to  the  eastward,  on  which  accour 
not  being  able  to  proceed,  the  water  in  the  box  being  used,  ai 
the  ice  in  the  bags  having  been  melted,  they  judged  it  better 
steer  towards  Iceland. 

On  the  29th,  three  men  died  for  want  of  water.  At  eleve 
o’clock  they  reached  the  shore,  and  remained  there  tv 
days,  creeping  on  their  hands  and  knees,  having  lost  tlie  use  i 
their  legs  from  cold,  and  their  confined  posture  in  the  boa 
when  t hey  were  accidentally  taken  up  by  some  of  the  inhab 
tants  who  were  passing  in  a small  l)oat,  and  were  treated  vei 
well.  They  remained  there  till  the  1st  Of  June,  and  enibarkf 
for  Port  Rush. 


FALSE  ALARM. 

Du  KING  the  late  siege  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  absence  of  th 
fleet,  when  an  attack  was  daily  expected,  one  dark  night, 
sentry  whose  post  was  near  the  Devil’s  Tower,  and  facing  th 
Spanish  lines,  was  standing  at  the  end  of  his  walk,  whistiin/i 
looking  towards  them,  his  head  filled  vvith  nothing  but  fir 
and  sword,  miners,  breaches,  storming,  and  bloodshed  ! B 
the  side  of  his  box  stood  a deep  narrovv  necked,  ear  the 
jug,  in  which  was  the  remainder  of  his  supper,  consisting  c 
boiled  peas.  A large  monkey,  encouraged  by  the  man 
silence,  and  allured  by  the  smell  of  the  peas,  ventured  to  th 
jug,an(l  in  endeavouring  to  get  at  its  contents,  thrust  his  hea 
so  far  into  the  neck,  as  to  be  unable  to  withdraw  it.  At  thi 
instant,  the  soldier  turning  round,  came  whistling  toward 
his  box  ; the  monkey,  unable  to  get  clear  of  it,  started  up  t' 
run  off  with  the  jug  sticking  on  his  head.  This  terrible  ap 
parition  no  sooner  saluted  the  eyes  of  the  sentry,  than  hi 
frantic  imagination  converted  poor  pug  into  a fine,  blood 
thirsty  Spanish  grenadier,  with  a most  tremendous  cap  on  hii 
head.  Full  of  this  dreadful  idea,  he  instantly  fired  his  piece 
roaring  out  that  the  enemy  had  scaled  the  walls.  The  guarc 
took  the  alarm,  the  drums  were  beat,  signal  guns  fir«d,  anc 
in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  governor  and  his  whole  gffijrisor 
were  under  arms.  The  supposed  grenadier,  being  very  mud 
incommoded  by  his  cap,  and  almost  blinded  by  the  peas,  waf 
soon  overtaken  and  seized,  and  by  his  capture,  the  tranquillit) 
of  the  garrison  was  restored,  without  that  slaughter  anc 
bloodshed  which  every  man  prognosticated  in  the  beginnin,§ 
of  the  direful  alarm. 
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SHIPWRECK  OF  THE  AMAZON  FRIGATE, 

During  an  Engagement  ivith  a French  Ship» 

On  December  the  21st,  1796,  the  Amazon  sailed  from 
’almouth,  in  company  with  the  Indefatigable  frigate  of 
3rty  four  guns,  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  commander,  after 
ringing  intelligence  of  the  French  fleet  being  at  sea  by 
cme  of  which  they  had  a few  days  ago  been  chased.  They 
[retched,  however,  to  the  westward,  off  Ushant,  with  an 
[itention  to  watch  their  motions  more  narrowly ; but  the 
weather  turning  so  very  thick  and  foggy,  and  coming  on 
t the  same  time  to  blow  a heavy  gale  from  the  westward, 
bey  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  enemy’s  coast  a wide 
erth.  This  gale  continued  for  a considerable  time,  and  drove 


them  a long  way  to  the  southward;  but  when  the  weather 
cleared,  and  the  gale  abated,  they  thought  it  proper  to  pay 
the  coast  of  Soain  a visit,  and  hovering  awhile  off  Corunna, 
they  fell  in  with  one  of  their  Havannah  men,  which  they  des- 
patched for  England,  and  soon  after  they  fortunately  cap- 
tured two  more  Spanish  vessels,  which  they  sent  home  liko^- 

W1S6* 

They  now  scoured  the  coast  along  to  the  southward,  as  fa^ 
as  Cape  Finisterre,  but  met  with  nothing  that  worth 
notice.  Hearing,  however,  from  a neutral  vessel,  that  the 
French  fleet  was  out,  consisting  of  nineteen^  sail  of  the  line, 
besides  transports,  having  troops,  ammunition,  and  other 
implements  of  war.  They  imagined  they  were  on  some  great 
expedition  ; and  as  their  two  frigates  were  remarkable  tor 
sailing,  they  thought  it  most  expedient  to  endeavour  to  get 
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ght  of  them,  to  watch  their  motions,  and  carry  the  intelli- 
) the  British  fleet.  With  this  intention  they  made  sail  to 
le  northward  with  all  expedition;  and  getting  about  the 
Uitude  of  46  N.,  it  blowing  a fresh  gale  from  the  westward, 
ley  thought  it  necessary  to  go  under  easy  sail,  and  keep  a 
ood  look  out,  as  they  were  in  the  track  of  vessels  coming 
ut  of  Brest.  On  the  13th  of  January,  1797,  the  morning 
eing  thick  and  foggy,  it  still  blew  very  hard  fronrf  the  west- 
ard,  but  at  noon  it  cleared  up  a little.  The  commander 
escried  a sail  to  the  eastward,  and  making  sail  towards  her, 
ley  found  she  made  for  tliem  ; the  weather  still  clearing  up 
lore  they  found  she  could  not  answer  their  private  signals, 
his  plainly  discovered  her  to  be  an  enemy;  then  getting  their 
)p-gallant  masts  and  top'gallant  yards  up  with  all  expedition, 
nd  giving  chase  under  a heavy  press  of  sail,  they  found  they 
No,  47 


came  up  with  her,  for  they  still  kept  her  in  sight,  though  it 
began  to  grow  dark.  Finding  then  tliere  was  no  danger 
of  her  getting  away  from  them,  they  made  preparations  to 
give  her  battle. 

About  six  o’clock,  the  Commodore,  being  the  headmost  ship 
came  along  side  of  her,  and  after  exchanging  a few  broadsides 
with  her,  steered  off  to  give  the  Amazon  his  place,  which  she 
soon  took  ; and  giving  her  some  heavy  salutes,  they  could  not 
keep  their  vessel  from  running  a-head,  therefore  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  steer  off  to  windward,  and  take  a reef  in  their 
top-sails,  to  adjust  their  sails  to  keep  due  company  with  their 
antagonist.  Being  thus  refitted,  they  saw  the  enemy  was 
much  disabled  by  the  loss  of  all  his  topmasts.  However,  by 
eight  o’clock  they  got  their  wreck  pretty  clear.  ^ They 
undauntedly  laid  the  adverse  vessel  right  along  side,  with  the 
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intention  of  bringing  down  her  flag^  or  sending  her  to  the 
bottom ; this  being  the  first  time  they  discovered  her  to  be  a 
line  of  battle  ship ; for  finding  her  metal  to  be  very  heavy 
from  both  decks,  with  continued  vollies  of  small  arms,  Cap- 
tain Reynolds  thought  it  proper  to  take  the  advantage,  and 
rake  her  every  opportunity  ; accordingly  they  did,  working 
round  her  sometimes  on  the  bow,  and  other  times  on  the 
{quarter,  in  a very  judicious  manner.  The  seamen  kept  up  a 
ct^iitinual  fire  the  whole  time ; and  about  ten  o’clock  they 
perceived  her  mizen  mast  go  by  the  board,  which  certainly 
must  have  occasioned  great  confusion  on  board  to  the  enemy  ; 
notwithstanding  all  this,  they  still  kept  up  a continued  fire, 
and  drifted  towards  the  shore  with  what  sail  they  could 
set. 

At  this  time  the  enemy  would  doubtless  have  struck  to  the 


English  frigates;  but  it  blowing  fresh  and  dead  on  the  shoii 
and  they  knowing,  by  what  distance  they  had  run,  they  cou 
not  be  far  from  the  land,  they  were  resolutely  determined  i: 
run  her  on  shore,  and  run  all  hazards  of  their  lives,  for  th  | 
she  could  be  compared  to  nothing  but  a mere  wreck.  T1 ' 
was  about  twelve  o’clock,  the  enemy  being  then  in  a dep  i 
rable  situation,  with  scarce  a mast  or  yard  standing  that  th  I 
could  depend  on,  and  consequently  there  must  be  a grel 
deal  of  water  in  her  hold  ; so,  as  there  was  no  signal  made 
the  Amazon  to  steerofF,  she  still  kept  working  round  the  Fren  jl 
ship  as  before,  sometimes  raking  her  forward,  and  sometimi 
aft,  and  other  times  aloiigside  ; in  this  manner  they  kept  hi 
in  constant  play,  t 

About  three  o]clock  in  the  morning  the  Amazon’s  main-toi 
-sail  yard  and  mizen-top-mast  was  shot  away  ; this  being  t J 


only  considerable  damage  they  could  perceive  they  had 
received  at  this  time,  and  that  being  but  trifling  to  what  the 
enemy  had  suffered,  they  began  afresh  on  her  again,  and 
fired  in* her  with  such  heat  and  violence  that  they  silenced 
the  guns  entirely ; but  being  so  very  close  to  them  they  made 
s^vdral  ftiteuipts  to  Ixoapd  the  A.iu<iZoii,  but  tlie  officers  having 
always  sufficient  command  of  the  ship,  found  little  difficulty 
to  prevent  their  intentions. 

About  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  weather  still  remain- 
thick,  tUey  observed  the  water  turn  rather  smootli, 
ana  Captain  Reynolds  conjecturing  tliey  were  too  nigh  the 
land,,  iarmsdiately  ordered  a cast  of  the  lead;  which  being 
done,  they  found  there  was  thirteen  fathoms  of  water,  and  at  the 
same  time,  through  the  fog,  saw  the  land  under  their  lee,  the 
§De»y  behig  djsm^ed  4pd  wreckech 


Every  exertion  that  was  expedient  was  now  made  to  get  tl ; . 
ship  on  the  other  tack;  but  finding  their  braces,  hal3^ards,  &' 
all  shot  away,  and  by  the  loss  of  their  main-top-saii-yard  ar^ 
mizen-top-uifists  tliey  coiild  get  no  after-sails  on  their  shi 
they  lound  they  inevitably  must  be  wrecked;  and,  according^ 
as  they  expected,  on  the  14th,  about  five  in  the  morning,  si 
struck  the  grovuid,  and  for  ten  minutes  beat  very  hard.  T1 
officers  considered  that  she  would  lay  much  easier  if  they  ci 
away  her  masts,  which  immediately  was  done,  and  as  it  lia] : 
pened  to  be  on  the  ebb  tide,  in  a short  time  their  wreck  1ft 
pretty  easy. 

Now  tlieh  fate  waa  in  an  equal  poize,  death  or  imprisonmen 
which  clioice  was  indifferent,  for  tl;ey  would  as  soon  embrju 
one  as  the  other.  But  however,  they  endeavomed  to  keep  the 
spirits  as  cheerful  us  possible,  until  day-light,  to  see  wbf 
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niglit  turn  out  in  tlieir  favour;  but  while  they  were  thus 
railing  for  the  approach  of  day,  eight  of  their  crew  consulted 
ogether,  and  stole  away  one  of  their  boats  from  the  stern, 
iut  not  inspecting  the  boat  to  see  what  damage  she  had  re- 
1 eived  from  the  engagement,  soon  after  they  left  the  ship,  she 
wamped:  six  of  them  were  drowned,  and  the  others  with 
auch  difficulty  reached  the  shore. 

When  day-liglit  appeared,  they  saw  the  tide  was  ebbing  very 
1 ast,  so  that  they  were  under  no  apprehension  of  getting  safe 
n shore,  and  they  saw  the  enemy’s  ship  in  a more  dangerous 
/'  Ituation,  and  crowds  of  people  flocking  from  all  parts  of  the 
djacent  country,  and  placing  themselves  on  the  beach,  riglit 
pposite  to  them.  They  no  sooner  got  their  feet  on  the  beach 
ban  their  hands  were  in  their  pockets,  robbing  and  plundering 
lemof  everything.  Regardless  of  these  ungenerous  wretches, 
ley  got  all  their  wounded  shipmates  on  shore,  that  were  not 
bie  to  assist  themselves,  leaving  only  two  on  board  (Ralph 
mith  and  Moses  Roach),  who  died  of  their  wounds.  William 
larch  was  so  dangerously  wounded,  that  they  could  see  but 
vjttle  hopes  of  his  surviving;  but  his  messmates  tenderly  car- 
j.ed  him  on  shore,  and  took  him  up  to  the  first  inhabited 
f jlace,  leaving  him  in  care  of  the  woman  of  the  house,  giving  her 
i|  Othes  and  necessaries  to  shift  him,  and  money  to  supply  him 
jj  ith  any  refreshment  that  might  be  found  requisite.  They 
f then  driven  away  by  the  French  soldiers,  to  join  the  rest 
* : their  cpew,  who  were  altogether  at  a small  distance  from 
here  they  landed;  where  they  mustered  and  found  only  the 
jfore-mentioned  two  killed,  six  drowned,  and  thirty-six 
ounded,  some  very  slightly. 

Whilst  they  were  here  they  were  joined  by  some  English- 
len  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  on  board  the  enemy’s 
lip,  who  informed  them  that  she  was  a French  seventy-four, 
le  Droits  de  I’Homme ; she  sailed  from  Brest  with  the  rest 
: the  French  fleet,  with  the  intention  to  land  troops  in 
'eland ; but  by  a gale  of  wind  had  parted  the  fleet,  and  was 
riven  to  where  they  fell  in  with  lier.  They  likewise  gave 
lem  an  account  of  the  dreadful  slaughter  they  had  made  on 
jard  of  her.  Their  crew  consisted  of  one  thousand  five 
undred  and  seventy-four  men,  seamen  and  troops ; and  by 
lie  lowest  calculation,  five  hundred  of  them  were  killed  in 
Ue  action,  and  what  were  drowned  they  could  not  tell ; but 
jiey  positively  affirmed,  that  out  of  the  whole  ship’s  com- 
jiny,  there  were  not  above  two  hundred  reached  the  shore 
ive ; they  declared  that  in  the  time  of  the  engagement,  the 
(ood  ran  from  the  deck  on  them  in  the  hold  where  they 
■y  ,*  they  likewise  said,  had  she  not  run  on  shore  when  she 
d,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  keep  her  long  above 
ater. 

The  crew  of  the  Amazon  were  now  rudely  marched  away 
'f  a strong  guard  of  soldiers,  about  three  miles  up  the 
mntry  to  a fort,  neai’  which  is  a small  borough  town  called 
"when  they  arrived,  they  were  mustered. 
Id  all  strictly  searched  for  knives  or  any  other  edged  tools, 
ut  their  real  intention  was  for  the  sake  of  plunder ; and  in 
lat  they  did  not  fail,  for  some  they  left  without  the  second 
lange  of  anything.  After  this  they  were  all  put  into  an  old 
mrch  ,•  and  the  remaining  part  of  this  day  they  passed  in  a 
3plorable  situation,  without  either  victuals  or  drink,  until 
ear  eight  o’cl^k  in  the  evening,  when  they  had  every  man 
?■  t>i’a,ndy  and  a biscuit;  with  this  they  com- 
5sed  themselves  to  rest,  as  well  as  their  different  habitations 
ould  permit  Jhem,  and  being  every  one  harassed  out  with 
•tigue,  they  found  but  little  difficulty  to  sleep,  although 
leir  lodging  was  hard.  i'y  ^ 

The  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  they  were  paid  a vi«it  bv 

uS  SStr/.nH  appw  fZ 

Captain  Reynolds 

)wef  to  let  thorn  interest  as  far  as  lay  in  his 

m th.^o^f  released  as  soon  as  possible,  so  they  jrave 

S:1^hofr  1 T'*;?'*  '‘®  returned,  and 

■ Ahh  ‘’‘®‘®-  After  this  they  were  served 

OT?  ‘’■ft®''®  ,“>ey,k-oceeded  on  thoir  journey,  they 

rs  t,t..tod  with  ft  broskfest,  ,yj,i(,h  popjjgtg'd  notJtiiig 


better  than  brown  bread,  and  water.  After  this  poor  regale 
they  w ere  mustered  together  in  a yard ; and  as  they  were 
thus  standing  in  readiness  for  marching,  they  were  again 
visited  by  their  captain  and  officers,  who  still  promised  to  do 
the  best  of  their  endeavours  to  get  them  over  to  England 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  done,  they  cheered  them  all  singly 
as  they  went  out,  and  then  by  the  beat  of  the  drum  proceeded 
on  their  journey. 

The  bay  they  were  wrecked  in  was  called  Hodierne,  about 
one  league  and  a half  from  the  town,  and  about  two  leagues 
from  the  French  sliip.  After  a fatiguing  march  they  arrived, 
about  seven  o’clock,  at  a place  called  Douliue,  distance  from 
Hodierne  about  twenty-five  miles,  where  they  were  to  re- 
main ail  night,  and  were  accordingly  put  into  an  old  church 
as  before,  but  with  this  addition,  that  they  were  allowed 
straw,  which,  however,  had  to  serve  them  for  victuals,  drink, 
and  lodging. 

In  the  morning  they  were  alarmed  by  the  officers  of  the 
guard,  wufch  an  order  to  prepare  for  another  day’s  march  ; ac- 
cordingly on  the  17th,  about  eight  o’clock,  with  as  good  spirits 
as  could  be  expected,  they  proceeded  on  their  journey,  though 
very  unfit  for  it,  through  the  want  of  proper  sustenance.  How- 
ever, they  bore  all  with  good  spirits,  and  about  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  arrived  at  the  place  appointed,  which  was 
called  Quimper,  distance  from  Douline  twenty  miles.  This 
seemed  to  be  a very  extensive  and  populous  town,  but  they 
were  not  permit  ted  to  have  any  great  view  of  it,  for  they  were 
soon  shown  their  place  of  confinement,  which  was  no  other 
than  the  common  town  jail;  and  which  was  worse  than  any 
of  their  former  prisons,  for  here  they  were  ranked  with  thieves, 
murderers,  and  traitors  to  their  country.  They  found  that 
this  dismal  place  differed  from  their  former  one  for  the  worse 
in  every  respect,  but  especially  one,  and  that  was  in  diet ; for 
to  their  sorrow  they  got  no  victuals,  nor  did  they  see  hopes 
of  getting  any  this  night.  They  then  considered  the  money 
and  clothes  the  only  friends  they  could  apply  to  for  relief;  so 
with  the  help  of  these,  they  purchased  such  refreshments  as 
were  necessary. 

When  day-light  appeared  they  arose,  and  made  application 
to  the  commissary  for  some  subsistence;  after  some  hesitation 
he  complied  with  their  request,  and  sent  in  beef  and  bread, 
and  wood  to  dress  it  with ; about  one  cwt.  of  beef  amongst 
two  hundred  and  thirty  men ; but  the  butcher  that  dressed 
this  bullock,  artfully  contrived  to  put  the  head,  shin,  sticking- 
pieces,  liver  and  lights,  in  their  lot. 

Early  on  the  20th,  they  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  march- 
ing ; and  by  the  beat  of  drum  they  proceeded  on  their  journey. 
About  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  they  arrived  at  Chatolin, 
distance  from  Quimper  about  twenty-six  miles.  Each  man 
having  got  his  small  property  under  his  arm  out  of  the  carts, 
they  were  shown  their  night’s  quarters,  which  was  an  old 
church,  which  the  good  natives  were  pleased  to  convert  into 
their  head  rendezvous.  About  eight  o’clock  they  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  some  beef  and  bread  sent  in  to  them,  and 
thrown  down  in  the  middle  of  the  prison  ; when  every  man 
immediately  seized  his  loaf  and  share  of  the  meat.  The  next 
day  they  marched  to  Aufour,  distance  from  Chatolin  about 
twenty-two  miles.  This  place  is  a smallhorough  town,  seem- 
ingly of  no  great  business,  its  buildings  low  and  mean,  and  the 
inhabitants  did  not  appear  to  have  any  show  of  grandeur,  but 
rather  of  alow  class;  they  consequently  began  to  be  very  ap- 
prehensive of  having  but  an  indifferent  night’s  lodging,  and 
indeed  they  were  not  at  all  mistaken,  for  when  they  were 
shown  into  their  place  of  confinement,  thpy  had  to  ascend  up 
a broken  pair  of  stairs  to  a place  much  resembling  a cock-loft, 
with  windows  without  glass,  and  indeed  the  whole  fabric 
seemed  so  much  on  the  decay  that  they  could  not  rest  with 
safety  under  the  roof.  About  seven  o’clock  their  beef  and 
bread  were  sent  in,  but  the  disagreeable  smell  of  the  place 
deprived  them  of  all  appetite,  and  taking  up  only  their  bread, 
they  converted  their  elpthe.a  jntp  brandy,  and  by  this  means 
confused  their  brain  without  filling  their  bellies ; then  getting 
a good  quantity  of  tp  fpver  themselves,  iliey  all  sunk 

down  to  vest# 
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tance  from  Aufour  about  twenty-five  miles;  where,  after 
much  fatigue  and  weakness,  they  arrived  about  five  in  the 
evening.  Here  they  were  lodged  in  stables,  with  hay  and 
straw,  and  soon  after  their  usual  quantity  of  beef  and  bread 
v;as  sent  in.  On  inspecting  their  place  of  confinement,  they 
f^ound  a back  door  that  led  to  an  adjacent  house ; the  people 
of  which  were  remarkably  civil,  and  as  they  procured  their 
livelihood  by  disposing  of  spirituous  liquors,  they  gave  the 
prisoners  to  understand,  that  if  they  kept  themselves  sober, 
and  behaved  with  any  degree  of  decorum,  they  might  have 
their  victuals  dressed  to  perfection,  gratis ; and  likewise  be 
supplied  with  anything  they  wanted,  at  a reasonable  profit. 
These  promises  were  accordingly  made  good,  and  having 
finished  their  supper,  they  spent  the  evening  in  a very  agree- 
able and  social  manner ; drinking  pretty  freely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  house,  as  a recompense  for  their  kindness. 

About  nine  in  the  morning  they  set  out  on  their  last  march, 
and  about  four  o’clock  in  the  evening  arrived  at  their  place  of 
destination,  which  was  called  Pontenezen,  about  three  miles 
from  Brest,  and  about  twenty-two  from  Landenor;  when  they 
came  to  the  gates  of  this  prison,  they  made  a general  halt,  to 
let  the  carts  with  the  baggage  come  up,  and  in  about  half  an 
hour’s  time  joined  them, ^ and  every  man  taking  his  small  rem- 
nant, that  he  had  left,  the  gates  opened  wide,  and  in  they 
passed.  Here  they  saw  the  bounds  of  their  confinement,  which 
was  a square  piece  of  ground  about  a mile  in  circuit,  and  en- 
compassed round  with  a strong  plain  stone  wall  about  twenty- 
eight  feet  high,  and  on  each  side  of  this  square  were  placed 
pieces  of  cannon.  Here  they  found  above  eight  hundred  of  our 
countrymen  and  fellow  sufferers ; particularly  the  crew  of  his 
Majesty’s  frigate  Huzzar,  which  was  wrecked  by  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  master,  on  the  North  coast  of  France;  and  about 
thirty  of  tlie  crew  of  his  Majesty’s  sloop,  Arab,  wTecked  on 
some  part  of  France  a considerable  time  ago. 

The  ward  of  the  prison  in  which  they  w'ere  confined  was  near 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  about  thirty  feet  in 
breadth,  with  three  rows  of  cradles  that  were  very  indifferently 
furnished  with  beds;  for  being  all  filled  with  straw%  and  lying 
such  a considerable  time  wdthout  being  cleaned  or  shifted,  they 
abounded  in  vermin,  Avhich  occasioned  considerable  scratching, 
and  groaning  throughout  the  prison. 

On  the  first  of  February  their  non-commissioned  and  war- 
rant officers  arrived  here  from  Quimper,  who  informed  them 
that  their  captain  and  lieutenants  were  in  good  spirits,  and 
that  the  sick  and  wounded  they  left  behind  in  the  hospital  were 
all  in  a fair  way  of  recovery;  also  that  his  Britannic  majesty’s 
minister,  Mr.  Swinburn,  was  then  at  Paris  on  a treaty  of  ex- 
change, which  they  were  all  in  good  hopes  would  take  place 
early  in  the  spring.  On  the  26th  of  March  they  were  again 
agreeably  surprised  by  a visit  from  their  commissary  and 
others,  who  informed  them  that  a general  exchange  had  taken 
place,  and  that  they  only  waited  an  answer  from  Paris  to  pre- 
pare cartels  to  take  them  home. 

Accordingly  on  the  27th,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  petty  officers  of  the  Amazon  and  Huzzar,  and  several 
others,  to  complete  the  complement  of  two  hundred  and  thirty, 
were  mustered  and  marched  off  under  a strong  guard  towards 
Brest.  They  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  town  about  half-past 
five  o’clock,  where  they  halted,  and  having  been  drawn  up  three 
a-breast,  were  marched  through  the  town  by  the  beat  of  the 
drum,  amidst  thousands  of  spectators.  When  they  came  to  the 
water  side,  they  found  several  large  launches  waiting  to  re- 
ceive them.  They  immediately  entered  on  board  the  launches; 
and  were  told,that  they  were  going  on  board  a cartel  lying  in 
the  Roads;  but  when  they  came  near  the  ship,  they  were  to  go 
in,  they  found  she  had  no  rudder  hung,  no  sails  bent,  nor  run- 
ning rigging.  They  then  saw  two  others  in  the  same  situation, 
and  intended  for  the  same  purpose,  which  gave  them  every 
reason  to  believe  they  should  not  see  England  so  soon  as  they 
imagined.  When  they  arrived  on  board  this  ship  they  were 
informed  orders  had  not  yet  been  received  from  Paris  for  their 
going  to  England.  Here,  however,  they  had  the  benefit  of 
breathing  the  fresh  air,  and  likewise  a -\new  of  their  fleet,  which 
consisted  of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  besides  a number  of  fri- 
gates and  small  vessels.  The  ship  they  were  on  board  of  was 


a Swedish  built  vessel,  about  300  tons  burden,  called  tb  t 
Pallas.  I 

On  the  5th  of  May,  the  commissary  for  the  cartels  came  o i 
board,  and  distributed  clothing  among  them.  Each  man  rt  , 
ceived  one  jacket,  one  pair  of  trousers,  one  shirt,  one  pair  t i 
stockings,  and  one  pair  of  shoes. 

May  7th,  .in  the  morning  they  hoisted  the  cartel  colours, 
union-jack  at  the  fore-top-gallant-mast-head;  and  each  captai ' i 
of  merchantmen,  likewise  masters  and  naval  officers,  were  prc ! 
sented  with  a piece  of  cloth  to  make  them  a coat. 

About  twelve  o’clock  on  the  21st,  the  captain  of  the  cart( 
came  on  board,  and  told  them  they  were  certainly  going  hom 
in  a very  short  time ; that  all  the  officers  that  were  upon  parol 
were  sent  for  to  go  with  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  arrived  the 
were  to  sail  the  first  fair  wind,  which  happy  tidings  gave  gent 
ral  satisfaction. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  June,  there  was  an  alarm  c, 
fire,  which  occasioned  great  confusion ; after  a strict  search,  i 
was  found  to  have  i)roceeded  out  of  the  pump- well,  and  in 
short  time  it  was  put  out. 

June  5th,  they  were  favoured  with  a fine  breeze  from  th 
eastward,  and  about  nine  o’clock  the  captain  came  on  boarc 
and  gave  orders  to  unmoor  the  ship,  and  to  put  to  sea  with  a 
expedition.  As  they  passed  the  guard-ship  they  were  ordere^ 
to  heave  to,  that  the  French  might  overhaul  their  passport,  an 
their  boat  came  on  board  the  cartel.  They  were  then  just  upo. 
a poize,  whether  they  should  go  to  sea  or  not,  for  their  captai 
had  left  his  passport  on  shore;  but  he  going  on  board,  the  Ad 
miral  in  tlie  morning  had  got  an  order  to  carry  them  out 
so  with  a little  hesitation,  they  were  permitted  to  proceed  o . 
their  passage. 

They  were  resolved,  when  out  of  the  sight  of  the  Frenc, 
ships,  to  take  the  cartel  to  themselves,  and  carry  her  into  th 
port  or  bay,  which  was  most  convenient  for  them  to  land  a 
in  safety  from  press-gangs,  and  not  for  that  alone,  but  ii;  ■ 
regard  to  having  more  provisions  served.  They  chose  tw 
of  their  people  to  act  as  stewards.  'J'hey  thought  of  steering 
betwixt  Ushant  and  the  main,  but  the  wind  coming  a-Jieat, 
obliged  them  to  steer  aiiother  course.  They  were  scarce  tw<  . 
hours  out  before  they  descried  two  sail  on  their  weather  bowj 
which  proved  to  be  the  Indefatigable  and  Cleopatra,  which 
kept  their  course,  not  seeming  to  mind  them  ; but  they  sav  i 
two  more  sail  coming  down  to  them,  one  of  which  very  sooi 
brought  them  to,  by  firing  shot  at  them  ; she  hailed  them  L 
and  ordered  them  to  lay  to  until  she  spoke  the  Snow  astern 
but  when  she  was  out  of  gunshot,  they  made  sail  again  ii 
hopes  of  jogging  on  until  night  and  then  steering  a differen 
course  ; but  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  for  they  wen 
soon  brought  up  again  by  the  Melpomene  frigate  ; and  in  the 
morning  the  officer  and  a boat’s  crew  came  on  board,  am 
called  for  the  Amazon’s  and  Huzzar’s  men,  wishing  then  . 
to  enter  on  board  their  vessel,  telling  them  they  should  bt  . 
sure  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  fleet  in  the  morning.  Bii 
none  of  them  would  enter.  As  soon  as  day-light  appeared  , 
they  saw  our  fleet  to  windward  of  them,  and  the  Jason  frigate 
came  and  relieved  their  fears  by  telling  them  that  Captair 
Colnutt,  of  the  Huzzar,  had  been  on  board  the  admiral’s  ship 
and  informed  Lord  Bridport  of  their  situation,  and  what  they 
had  suffered  in  prison,  which  occasioned  his  lordship  nol 
to  suffer  one  of  them  to  be  taken  but  those  who  were 
agreeable. 

Having  the  wind  in  their  favour,  they  made  the  best  oi 
their  way;  at  four  o’clock  they  descried  land,  and  were  in 
with  it  about  twelve ; they  now  lay  to,  not  knowing  how  far 
they  had  now  run ; about  two  o’clock  a convoy  of  coasters 
passed  them,  steering  to  the  westward.  Having  discerned 
some  lights  a considerable  time,  they  conjectured  them  to  be 
those  on  Start  Point,  which  they  proved  to  be  ; and  accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  they  weathered  the  point,  they  ran  into  the 
bay,  and  came  to  an  anchor.  As  soon  as  she  was  brought  to, 
they  hoisted  their  boat  out  audit  was  soon  full;  they  then 
shoved  off,  and  saluted  those  on  board  with  three  cheers, 
which  they  returned,  and  landed  on  a fine  gravelly  beach  at 
Tor  Cross,  a few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Torbay. 

The  people  of  the  place  were  very  much  alarmed,  as  they 
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i French  colours  flying,  and  there  being  at  this  time  some 
jprehensions  of  an  invasion.  There  being  plenty  of  boats 
the  beach,  they  soon  launched  them,  and  sent  them  to 
I3  ship  ; so  by  their  help  all  who  wanted  were  soon  on  shore, 
jhen  all  who  were  on  shore  that  wished,  or  were  under  fear 
[being  pressed,  the  officers  and  those  who  were  left,  pro- 
jded  with  the  cartel  for  Portsmouth. 


CONQUEST  OF  BUENOS  AYRES. 

[The  invasion  of  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Rio  de  la 
lata,  in  the  year  1806,  may  be  considered  as  a new  era  in  the 
jntinent  of  South  America;  and  the  capture  of  the  rich  co- 
ny of  Buenos  Ayres  and  its  dependencies,  seemed  to  open  a 
jw  source  of  commerce  to  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain. 

I No  sooner  had  the  force  sent  out  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
j'ected  the  complete  reduction  of  that  settlement,  than  Sir 
nme  Popham  formed  a plan  for  employing  the  vessels  under 
■ command  on  a beneficial  expedition  to  the  opposite  shores 
the  American 
ntinent.  It  ob- 
ined  the  approba- 
m of  General 
lird;  who,  having 
ceived  some  re- 
forcements  from 
igland,  assigned 
aat  troops  he  could 
are  for  its  execu- 
|)n,  and  gave  the 
[mmand  of  them  to 
aj  or- general  Bc- 
sford. 

The  armament 
Liled  from  the 
pe,  and  arrived 
itwards  the  latter 
[id  of  April  at  St. 
elena,  where  the 
immanders,  on  ap- 
lication  to  the  go- 
3rnor,  obtained  per- 
lission  to  embark 
detachment  of 
^ oops  belonging  to 
lat  island.  Not- 
ithstanding  this 
jcruit,  their  whole 

Sirce,  including  the 
larines  and  seamen, 
es  lined  to  act  on 

Inhere,  did  not  exceed  163.5  men,  officers  included. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  they  sailed  from  St.  Helena,  and,  after 
passage  of  unexpected  length,  made  Cape  St.  jMary.  Sir 
Jonie  Popham  considering  it  an  object  of  material  consequence 
o obtain  the  earliest  local  information  in  the  river,  placed  the 
iquadron  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Rowley,  on  the  27th 
)f  May,  and  preceded  it  in  the  Narcissus  for  that  purpose. 
Lie  Avas  accompanied  by  Captain  Kennett  of  the  engineers,  who 
vas  directed  by  the  general  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy’s  places 
in  the  river,  in  the  best  manner  circumstances  would  permit, 
ind  to  collect  every  possible  intelligence  concerning  them.  On 
the  8th  of  June,  the  Narcissus  anchored  near  the  island  of 
Flores:  on  the  11th  the  commodore  had  the  satisfaction  to  fall 
in  with  the  Encounter,  and  the  Ocean  transport,  which  had 
parted  from  the  fleet  previous  to  its  arrival  at  St.  Helena. 
Owing  to  fogs  and  baffling  winds,  it  was  not  till  six  days  after 
the  armament  entered  the  river,  that  it  joined  the  Narcissus. 

The  commanders  immediately  consulted  whether  it  would 
be  most  prudent  first  to  attack  the  town  of  St.  Philip,  Monte 
Video,  or  Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital  of  the  province.  They 
determined  to  proceed  against  the  latter,  on  which  no  time 


was  lost  in  removing  from  the  line-of-battle  ships  the  troops, 
racemes,  and  such  seamen  as  were  incorporated  with  them, 
and  others  who  had  been  regularly  exercised  to  arms  during 
the  passage,  into  the  Narcissus,  the  Encounter,  and  the 
transports;  while  the  Diadem  blockaded  the  port  of  Monte 
Video,  and  the  Raisonnable  and  Diomede,  by  way  of  demon- 
stration, cruised  near  Maldonado  and  other  assailable  points. 
This  was  accomplished  on  the  16th  of  June,  at  which’time  the 
armament  was  about  ninety  miles  distant  from  the  place  of 
its  destination.  Its  progress  up  the  river  was  very  much 
retarded  by  the  shoaly  state  of  the  water,  adverse  winds  and 
currents,  continual  fogs,  and  the  great  inaccuracy  of  the 
charts;  but  by  the  skill  and  assiduity  of  Sir  Home  Popham, 
and  the  unremitting  and  laborious  exertions  of  the  officers 
and  men  under  his  command,  these  difficulties  were  sur- 
mounted, and  the  squadron  anchored  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
^th  ofFPoint  Quilmes  a Pouichin,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Buenos  Ayres. 

. Ueneral  Beresford  proposed  to  land,  having  been 

informed  by  an  Englishman  who  was  pilot  for  the  river,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Narcissus  out  of  a Portuguese  vessel,  that 
it  was  an  excellent  place  for  that  purpose,  and  there  was  an 

easy  access  from  it 
into^  the  country. 
As  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  Narcis- 
sus to  approach  the 
shore  on  account 
of  the  shoaliness  of 
the  water,  the  En- 
counter was  run  in 
so  close  as  to  take 
the  ground,  the 
more  effectually  to 
cover  the  debarka- 
tion of  the  army  in 
case  of  necessity. 
The  whole,  how- 
ever, was  landed  in 
the  course  of  the 
evening,  without 
the  least  opposi- 
tion, consisting  of 
the  detachment  of 
his  Majesty’s  troops 
from  the  Cape,  and 
that  from  St. 
Helena,  with  the 
marine  battalion, 
under  the  orders  of 
Captain  King  of  the 
Diadem,  which  was 
composed  of  the 
marines  of  the 
squadron,  augmented  by  the  incorporation  of  some  seamen, 
and  three  companies  of  royal  blues. 

The  enemy  was  posted  at  the  village  of  Rediiccion,  which 
was  on  an  eminence,  about  two  miles  from  the  beach,  with 
the  appearance  of  a fine  plain  between  the  two  armies, 
which,  however,  proved,  on  the  following  morning,  to  be 
only  a morass  in  a high  state  of  verdure.  General  Beres- 
ford was  informed  by  his  guide,  that,  though  in  winter  this 
place  was  impassable,  it  Avas  then  very  practicable  and  easy 
for  guns  to  pass. 

It  was  eleven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  before 
General  Beresford  could  move  off  his  ground,  and  the  enemy, 
from  their  position,  might  have  counted  every  man  of  the 
British  force.  They  were  drawn  up  along  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  on  which  Avas  situated  the  village  of  Reduccion,  which 
covered  their  right  flank,  and  their  force  consisted  princi- 
pally of  cavalry,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  with  eight 
field-pieces.  The  nature  of  the  ground  was  such,  that  Gene- 
ral Beresford  was  under  the  necessity  of  going  directly  to 
their  front : and  to  make  his  line  as  nearly  as  possible  equal 
to  theirs,  he  formed  all  the  troops  into  one  line,  except  the 
St.  Helena  infantry  of  150  men,  Avhich  he  formed  120  yard$ 
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in  the  rear,  two  field-pieces,  and  orders  to  face  to.  the 
right  or  left,  as  either  of  the  fianks  should  be  threatened  by 
the  cavalry.  He  had  two  six-pounders  on  each  flank,  and 
two  howitzers  in  the  centre  of  the  first  line.  In  this  order 
the  troops  advanced  against  the  enemy,  and  General  Beres- 
I'ord  having  arrived  within  range  of  their  guns,  a tongue  of 
swamp  crossed  his  front,  and  obliged  him  to  halt,  whilst  the 
guns  took  a small  circuit  to  cross,  "^is  was  scarcely  per- 
forpied,  when  the  enemy  opened  their  field-pieces,  at  first 
well  pointed  ; but  as  the  EnglisTi  advanced  at  a very  quick 
rate,  in  spite  of  the  boggy  ground,  very  soon  obliged  them  to 
leave  all  their  guns  behind,  and  the  fire  did  them  but  litUe 
injury.  The  71st  regiment  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
heights  in  a pretty  good  line,  seconded,  by  the  marine  batta- 
lion, the  enemy  would  not  wait  the  nearer  approach,  but 
retired  from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  bur  troops  ascended, 
with  that  coolness  and  courage  which  has  on  every  occasion 
marked  the  characterof  the  British  soldier.  The  Spaniards  now 
fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  behind  their  artillery,  consist- 
ing of  four  field-pieces  and  one  tumbril. 

. General  Beresford  halted  two  hours  on  the  field  to  rest  the 
troops,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  taking  with  him  the 
enemy’s  guns  and  his  own,  which  had  now  been  extricated 
from  the  "bog  by  the  exertions  of  Captain  Donnelly  of  the  Nar- 
cissus, who  had  accidently  landed,  and  accompanied  the  troops 
on  seeing  them  advance  to  meet  the  enemy. 

The  general  then  marched,,  in  hopes  of  preventing  the  de- 
struction of  the  bridge  over  the  'Rio  Chuelo,  a river  at  that 
season  of  the  year  not  fordable,  and  which  lay  between  him 
and  the  city,  distant  from  it  about  three  miles,  and  eight  from 
his  then  situation;  andthoii^h  he  used  the  utmost  diligence,  he 
had  the  mortification  to  see  it  in  flames  long  before  he  could 
reach  it.  He  therefore  hatted  the  troops  for  the  night,  a mile 
from  it,  and  pushed  Oil  three  companies  of  the  7 1st,  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Padk,  Vith  two  howitzers,  to  the  bridge,  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  its  total  destruction.  He  accompanied 
this  detachment  himself;  hut  on  reaching  the  bridge,  found  it 
entirely  consumed;  and  as  the  enemy,  during  the  night,  was 
heard  bringing  down  guns,  die  withdrcw'the  detachment  before 
light,  as  their  position  Svas  thought  too  Open  and  exposed  to 
the  enemy’s  fire. 

On  the  27  th,  as  soon'Wit  was  light,  General  Bcresfofd  sent 
Captain  Kennett  of  the  Engineers,  to  reconnoitre  the  sides  of 
the  river,  and  found  that  his  troops  had  little  or  no  cover  to 
protect  them,  whilst  the*  enemy  were  drawn  up  behind  hedges, 
houses,  and  in  the  shipping  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
which  was  not  thirty  yards  wide.  As  his  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances could  not  adinit  Of  the  least  delay,  he  determined 
to  force  the  passage ; and  for  that  purpose  ordered  down  the 
field-pieces  to  the  wateEs-edge,  and  direct  the  infantry  to  re- 
main in  the  rear,  under  cover,  except  the  light  company  and 
grenadiers  of  the  71st.  As  the  guns  approached,  the  enemy 
opened  a very  ill-directed  fire  from  great  guns  and  musketry. 
The  former,  however,  soon  ceased,  after  the  British  fire  open- 
ed; but  the  latter  was  kept  up  for  some  time,  though,  so  ill  was 
it  directed,  that  it  did  little  or  no  injury.  By  the  exertions  and 
activity  of  Captain  King,  who  commanded  the  battalion  of 
marines,  rafts,  boats,  &c.,  were  prepared,  and  the  troops 
crossed  Denver.  Perceiving  no  signs  of  further  opposition,  and 
learning  that  the  troops  had  deserted  the  city.  General  Beres- 
ford was  induced  by  motives  of  humanity  to  send  his  aid-de- 
camp,  the  Hon.  Ensign  Gordon,  with  a summons  to  the  gover- 
nor to  deliver  up  the  city  and  fortress,  representing  that  the 
excesses  and  calamities  which  would  most  probably  occur 
should  the  troops  enter  in  a hostile  manner,  might  thus  be 
avoided;  and  informing  him  that  the  English  would  ensure  to 
the  inhabitants  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  protection 
for  their  persons  and  for  all  private  property. 

The  governor  sent  back  an  officer  to  request  a few  hours  to 
draw  up  conditions,  hut  the  geueral  refused  to  delay  his 
march,  which  he  re-commeuced  as  soon  as  his  whole  force 
had  crossed  the  river  ; and  on  approaching  the  city,  he  was 
met  by  an  officer  from  the  governor,  with  a number  of  con- 
ditions, He  informed  the  latter  that  he  could  not  then  at- 
tend to  ti]iem,  but  would  confirm  by  Avriting  what  he  had  pro- 


mised, when  in  possession  of  the  city,  Avhicli  he  immediatf 
entered.  Thus  fell  the  capital  of  the  extensive  province- 
Paraguay,  where  the  conquerors  found  eighty- eight  pieces ' 
cannon,  five  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  powder,  and 
quantity  of  small  arms.  Their  loss  in  achieving  its  reducti  i 
was  one  killed,  and  twelve  Wounded,  and  one  missing. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  terms  granted  by  th'e  commando  i 
of  his  Majesty’s  land  and  sea  forces  to  the  inhabitants  i 
Buenos  Ayres  and  its  dependencies,  were  signed  by  Genei ) 
Beresford,  Sir  Home  Popham,  and  the  Spanish  govern 
Quintana.  By  these  the  garrison  were  declared  prisoners  i i 
war,  protection  was  promised  to  private  property,  and  to  tl ' 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  privileges  befo  . 
enjoyed  by  the  infiabitahts  were  confirmed  to  them.  Tl 
captoi’s,  though  entitled  by  the  laws  of  war  to  all  the  vessels  ■ 
every  description,  yet,  feeling  the  distress  which  the  privatfi ' 
of  them  must  occasion  the  owneVs,  generously  relinqnishx 
their  right  to  those  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  though  fcht 
were  supposed  to  amount  inhtimber  to  180,  and  in  value,  to 
million  and  a half  of  dollars.  Proclamations  to  the  aboS 
effect  were  likewise  issued  by  the  British  commanders. 

The  viceroy  had  retired  from  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  'appix)ac 
of  the  English,  and  a great  quantity  of  treasure  had  also  bee 
conveyed  from  the  city.  The  first  care,  therefore,  of  Generj 
Beresford,  after  he  found  himself  perfectly  settled  in  his  ne' 
conquest,  was  to  Send  a small  detachment  to  Lnxan,  about  fift 
miles  distant  from  the  capital,  with  the  avowed  object  of  gscotI 
ing  back  some  of  the  treasure  which  had  been  removed,  and  wa 
reported  to  be  private  property  ; but  principally  to  reconnoitr 
the  country,  and  to  learn  the  dispositioia  of  the  inhabitants,  j.  i 
considerable  quantity  of  treasure,  actually  on  its  way  to  Cor  ] 
dova,  was  fortunately  preserved  by  this  detachment  for  tlie  gal  ^ 
lant  captors,  and  the  commanding  officer.  Captain  Arbutbnoli 
reported  favourably  of  the  general  disposition  of  the  people.  “ ) 

The  total  amount  of  the  specie  which,  as  public  property,  ft!  \ 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  exceeded  1,290,000  dollars  ' 
Of  this  sum  1,086,000  dollars  were  sent  liome  to  England  in  th( 
Narcissus;  the  commanders  reserricftg  the  remainder  for  th( 
exigencies  of  the  army  and  navy.  It  was  estimated  that,  ex- 
clusive of  the  above,  the  value  of  the  merchandise  in  the  king’s 
stores,  and  in  the  Pliilippine  Company  ’s  stores,  together  Arith 
the  floating  property  retained,  could  not  amount  to  less  than 
betAveen  two  and  three  millions  of  dollars. 

The  intelligence  of  this  capture  wa^  received  in  England  with 
the  exultation  due  to  its  importance,  and  numerous  commercial 
speculations  were  the  consequence.  An  order  in  council  was 
issued  by  his  majesty  for  opening  a trade  with  Buenos  Ayres 
and  its  dependencies,  cdriformahly  to  the  regulations  in  force 
between  Grcekt  Britain  and  her  colonial  possessions. . 

The  treasure  'brougfirt  home  ifithe  Narcissus  was  conveyed  to 
London  in  eight  waggons,  each  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  after 
parading  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  decorated  with  the  coloure 
taken  at  Buenos  Ayres,  it  was  deposited  at  the  Bank. 


SHIPS  OF  WAK 


Ye  sacred  arks  of  liberty,  that  float 
Where  Tamar’s  waters  spread  their  bosom  wid<3, 
That  seem,  with  towering  stem  and  rampart  side, 
Like  antique  castles  girt  with  shining  moat. 

Should  war  the  signal  give  with  brazen  throat, 
No  more  recumbent  here  in  idle  pride, 

Your  rapid  prows  Avould  cleave  the  foaming  tide, 
And  to  the  nations  speak  with  thundering  note. 

Thus,  in  the  firmament  serene  and  deep,  ^ 
When  summer  clouds  the  earth  are  hanging  o’er, 
And  all  their  mighty  masses  seem  asleep. 

To  execute  heaven’s  wrath  and  judgments  sore. 
From  their  dark  wombs  the  sudden  lightnings  leap. 
And  vengeful  thunders  peal  from  shore  to  shore. 
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H A ViSlT  TO  ttlE  ISLAND  OF  ROCKALL. 


It  was  a fine  Autumnal  morning,  just  a week  after  w^e  had 
ailed  from  Lough  Swilly,  to  cruize  off  the  north  of  Ireland, 
v’hen  a sail  was  reported  on  the  lee-beam.  We  bore  up  ih- 
tantly,  but  no  one  could  make  out  wliat  the  chase  was,  nor 
.rhicli  way  she  w^s  standing — at  least,  no  Iwm  of  the  knowing 
nes  could  be  found  to  agree  upon  these  matters.  These  vari- 
us  opinions,  however,  presently  settled  into  one,  or  nearly 
0 — for  there  were  still  some  of  the  high-spyers  who  had 
onestly  confessed  they  were  puzzled. 

The  general  opinion  was,  that  it  must  be  a brig  with  very 
^hite  sails  aloft,  while  those  below  were  quite  dark— as  if  the 
oyals  were  made  of  cotton,  and  the  courses  of  tarpawling — a 
trange  anomaly  in  seamanship,  it  is  true,  but  still  the  best 
fieory  we  could  form  to  explain  appearances.  A short  time 
erved  to  dispel  these  fancies,  fot  we  discovered,  on  running 
lose  to  our  mysterious  vessel,  that^  we  had  been  actually 
hasing  a rock — not  a ship  of  oak  and  iron,  but  a solid  block  of 
(•anite,  growing  as  it  -#ere  o\it  of  the  sea,  at  a greater  dis- 
ince  from  the  main  land  than  I believe  anjr  other  island  or 
rlet,  or  rock,  of  the  sahle  diminutive  si^e,  is  to  be  found  in 
he  world.  This  mere  spreck  on  the  surface  of  the  waters— 
3r  it  seems  to  float  on  the  sea— is  only  sevent;]^  feet  high,  and 
ot  more  than  a hundred  yards  in  circuniferehce.  The 
mallest  point  of  a pencil  could  scarcely  give  it  a place  on  any 
lap  which  would  not  exaggerate  its  proportion  to  the  rest 
f the  islands  in  that  stormy  ocean. 

It  lies  at  the  distance  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
ighty-four  miles,  very  nearly  due  west  of  St.  Kilda,  the 
emotest  part  of  the  Hebrides,  two  hundred  and  ninety  from 
he  nearest  part  of  the  main  coast  of  Scotland,  and  two  hun- 
ted and  sixty  from  thC  north  of  Ireland.  Its  name  is  Rockall, 
nd  is  well  known  to  those  Baltic  traders  which  go  north 
.bout. 

The  stone  of  which  this  curious  |)e^k  is  Composed,  is  a dark 
uloured  granite,  but  the  top  being  covered  with  a coating  as 
7hite  as  snow,  from  having  beCh  for  ages  the  re^ting-placeof 
nyriads  of  sea-fovH,  it  is  constantly  itiistakeh  for  a vessel 
mder  all  sail. 

We  were  deceived  by  it  several  times  during  the  same 
ruiz9,  even  after  we  had  been  put  on  our  guard,  and  knew 
ts  place  well.  I remember  boarding  three  vessels  in  one  day, 
lach  of  which,  in  reckoning  the  number  of  vessels  in  sight, 
lounted  Rockall  as  one,  without  detecting  their  mistake  till  I 
lointed  their  glasses  to  the  spot. 

As  we  had  nothing  better  on  our  bands,  it  was  resolved  to 
nake  an  exploring  expedition  to  visit  this  little  islet.  Two 
)oats  were  accordingly  manned  for  the  purpose;  and  while 
he  ship  stood  down  to  the  leeward  of  it,  the  artists  prepared 
heir  sketch-books,  arid  the  geologists  thei^  hammers,  for  a 
;rand  scientific  field-day. 

When  we  left  the  ship,  the  sea  appeared  so  unusually  smooth, 
.hat  we  anticipated  no  difficulty  in  landing:  but  on  reach- 
ng  the  spot,  we  found  a swell  rising  dild  falling  many  feet, 
vhich  made  it  exceedingly  troublesome  to  accomplish  our 
mrpose.  One  side  of  the  rock  was  perpendicular  and  smooth 
IS  a wall.  The  others,  though  steep  and.  slippery,  were 
mfficiently  varied  in  their  surface  to  admit  of  our  crawling  up 
when  once  out  of  the  boat. 

But  it  required  no  small  confidence  in  our  footing,  and  a 
dash  of  that  kind  of  faith  which  carries  a hunter  over  a five- 
barred  gate,  to  render  the  leap  at  all  secure.  A false  step,  or  a 
faltering  carriage,  after  the  spring  was  resolved  on,  might  have 
sent  the  explorer  to  investigate  the  secrets  of  the  deep,  in 
those  fathomless  regions  where  the  roots  of  this  mysterious 
rock  connect  it  with  the  solid  earth.  In  time,  however,  we 
all  got  up,  hammers,  sketch-books;  and  chronometers  in- 
clusive. 

As  it  was  considered  a point  of  some  moment  to  determine  not 
only  the  position,  but  the  size  of  the  rock  by  actual  bbserva- 
tions  made  upon  it,  all  hands  'were  set  busily  at  work — some  to 
chip  off  specimens — others  to  measure  the  girt  by  means  of  a 
cord — while  one  of  the  boats  was  sent  to  take  soundings  in  those 
directions  where  the  bottom  could  be  reached. 


j After  we  had  been  employed  for  some  time  this  manner, 
we  observed  a current  sAveeping  past  us,  at  a considerable  rate, 

I and  ra  er  wondered  that  the  ship,  which  Avas  fast  drifting  away 
I from  us,  did  not  fill  and  make  a stretch,  so  as  to  preserve  her 
j distance.  But  as  the  day  was  quite  clear,  we  cared  less  about 
I this  addition  to  the  pull,  and  Avent  on  Avitli  our  operations.  I 
forget  exactly  at  Avhat  hour  a slight  trace  of  haze  first  came 
across  the  field  of  vieAv.  This  soon  thickened  into  a fog,  which 
I felt  like  a drizzle,  and  put  some  awkAvard  apprehensions  into 
I our  heads.  It  was  immediately  decided  to  get  into  the  boatij 
i and  return  to  the  Endymion;  for,  by  this  time,  we  had  finished 
all  our  real  Avork,  and  were  only  amusing  ourselves  by  scram- 
bling about  the  rocks. 

The  SAvell  had  silently  increased  in  the  interval  to  such  a 
height,  that  the  operation  of  returning  to  the  boats  Avas  rendered 
tAvice  as  difficult  as  that  of  disembarking;  and  -wdiat  was  a great 
deal  worse,  occupied  twice  as  much  time.  It  required  the 
greater  part  of  lialf  an  hour  to  tumble  our  whole  party  back 
again.  This  proceeding,  difficult  at  any  season,  I suppose,  AA^as 
i noAv  reduced  to  a sort  of  somerset  or  flying  leap;  for  the  adven- 
turer, whose  turn  it  Avas  to  spring,  had  to  dash  off  the  rock 
towards  the  boat,  trusting  more  to  the  chance  of  being  caught 
by  his  companions,  than  to  any  skill  of  his  OAvn.  Some  of  our 
Dutch-built  gentry  came  floundering  amongst  the  thwarts  and 
oars  Avith  such  a crash,  that  aa^c  half  expected  they  would  make 
a clear  breach  through  the  boat’s  bottom. 

As  none  of  these  minor  accidents  occurred,  Ave  pushed  off, 
Avith  our  complement  entire,  towards  the  ship;  but,  to  our 
astonishment  and  dismay,  no  Endymion  could  noAv  be  seen. 
Some  said,  “ only  a minute  ago  she  Avas  there!’'  others  asserted, 
as  positively,  that  they  had  seen  her  in  a totally  different  direc- 
tion. In  short,  no  tAvo  of  us  agreed  as  to  where  tlie  frigate  had 
last  been  seen,  though  all,  unhappily,  Avere  of  one  mind  as  to  the 
disagreeable  fiict  of  her  being  invisible.  She  had  evidently 
drifted  off  to  a considerable  distance;  and  as  the  first  thicken- 
ing of  the  air  had  destroyed  its  transparency,  Ave  coul\l  see 
nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  even  like  Avhat  is  called  the 
I loom  ot  a vessel.  The  horizon  was  visible — indistinctly  indeed: 

I but  it  was  certainly  not  tlie  same  horizon  along  Avhich  Ave  had 
seen  the  ship  sailing  but  half  an  hour  before.  The  atmosphere 
had  something  of  that  troubled  look  Avhich  is  given  to  a glass  of 
water  by  dropping  a little  milk  into  it.  So  tliat,  although  there 
was  no  fog  as  yet,  properly  so  called,  there  Avas  quite  enough  of 
moisture  to  serve  the  unpleasant  purpose  of  hiding  the  object  of 
our  search,  and  we  remained  quite  at  a loss  Avhat  to  do.  We 
rowed  to  some  distance  from  the  rock,  supposing  it  possible 
that  some  condensation  of  vapour,  incident  to  the  spot,  might 
have  cast  a veil  over  our  eyes.  But  notliing  \Vas  to  be  seen  all 
round. 

It  then  occurred  to  some  of  our  philosophers  that  as  dense, 
air,  by  its  very  definition  (as  they  gravely  put  it),  is  heavier 
than  light  air,  it  might  so  happen  that  the  humid  vapours  had 
settled  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  that,  in  fact,  we 
were  groping  about  in  a shallow  stratum  of  un transparent 
matter.  The  top  of  the  rock,  which  was  seventy  feet  higher, 
it  Avas  thought,  might  be  in  the  clear  region,  and  the  ship’s  mast 
heads,  if  not  her  hull,  be  visible  from  theiic^.  There  aa'us  a 
sort  of  pedantic  plausibility  about  the  technology  of  these 
young  savans,  Avhich  induced  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
party — a bit  of  a dabbler  himself  in  these  scientific  mysteries 
— to  decide  upon  trying  the  experiment.  At  all  events,  he 
thought  it  might  amuse  and  occupy  the  party.  So  one  of  the 
men  was  landed,  the  most  alert  of  our  number,  who  skipped  up 
the  rock  like  a goat. 

All, eyes  Avere  uoav  turned  on  our  look-out  man,  who  no 
sooner  reached  the  summit,  than  he  was  asked  what  he  saAV, 
with  an  impatience  that  betrayed  more  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  than  they  probably  wished  should  be  perceived  by 
the  boats’  crews. 

“ I can  see  nothing  all  round,”  cried  the  man,  “ except  some- 
thing put  thereabouts  ” — pointing  with  his  hand. 

“ What  does  it  look  like?” 

“ I am  afraid,  sir,  it  is  a fog  bank  coming  down  upon  Us.” 
And  so  it  proved. 

The  experienced  eye  of  the  sailor,  who  Ui  his  youth  bad  beett 
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a fisherman  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  detected  a strip  of 
extended  cloud,  hanging  along  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  like 
the  first  appearance  of  a low  coast.  This  gradually  swept  down 
to  leeward,  and  at  length  enveloped  rocks,  boats,  and  all,  in  a 
mantle  of  fog,  so  dense  that  we  could  not  see  ten  yards  in  any 
direction. 

Although  our  predicament  may  now  be  supposed  as  hopeless 
as  need  be,  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  ebbs  and  flows  in 
human  thought  as  circumstances  changed.  Half  an  hour 
before,  we  had  been  provoked  at  our  folly  in  not  having  left  the 
rock  sooner;  but  it  was  now  a matter  of  rejoicing  that  we 
possessed  such  a fixed  point  to  stick  by,  in  place  of  throwing 
ourselves  adrift  altogether.  Yv^e  reckoned  with  certainty  upon 
the  frigate’s  managing,  sooner  or  later,  to  regain  the  rock;  and 
as  that  was  the  only  mark  at  which  she  could  aim,  it  was 
evidently  the  best  for  us  to  keep  near. 

We  had  been  cruising  for  some  time  off  the  north  of  Ireland, 
during  which  we  observed  that  these  fogs  sometimes  lasted  a 
couple  of  days  or  even  longer;  and  as  we  had  not  a drop  of 
water  in  the  boats,  nor  a morsel  of  provisions,  the  most  un- 
pleasant forebodings  began  to  beset  us.  The  wind  was 
gradually  rising,  and  the  waves,  when  driven  against  the  rock, 
were  divided  into  two  parts,  which,  after  sweeping^  round  the 
sides,  met  again  to  leeward,  near  the  spot  where  we  lay,  and 
dashed  themselves  into  such  a^  bubble  of  a sea,  that  the  boats 
were  pitched  about  like  bits  of  cork  in  a mill -lead.  Their 
motion  was  disagreeable  enough,  but  our  apprehension  was, 
that  we  should  be  dislodged  altogether  from  our  place  of  re- 
fuge; while  the  gulls  and  sea-mews,  as  if  in  contempt  of  our 
helpless  condition,  or  offended  at  our  intrusion,  wheeled 
about  and  screamed  close  to  us,  in  notes  most  grating  to  our 
ears. 

While  we  were  waiting  in  this  state  of  anxiety  in  the  boats 
below,  our  faithful  watchman  perched  on  the  peak  of  the  rock, 
suddenly  called  out,  “ I see  the  ship.”  This  announcement 
was  answered  by  a simultaneous  shout  from  the  two  boats’ 
crews,  which  sent  the  flocks  of  gannets  and  sea-mews 
screaming  to  the  right  and  left,  far  into  the  bosom  of  the 
fog. 

An  opening  or  lane  in  the  mist  had  occurred,  along  which 
we  could  now  see  the  frigate,  far  off,  but  crowding  all  sail,  and 
evidently  beating  to  windward.  We  lost  as  little  time,  as 
possible  in  picking  our  shivering  scout  off  the  rock,  an  opera- 
tion which  cost  nearly  a quarter  of  an  hour.  This  accom- 
plished, away  we  rowed,  at  the  utmost  stretch  of  our  oars, 
towards  the  ship. 

We  had  hardly  proceeded  a quarter  of  a mile  before  the  fog 
began  to  close  behind  our  track,  so  as  to  shut  out  llockall  from 
our  view.  This  we  cared  little  about,  as  we  not  only  still  saw 
the  ship,  but  trusted,  from  her  movements,  that  she  likewise 
saw  the  boats.  Just  at  the  moment,  however,  she  tacked, 
thereby  proving  that  she  had  seen  neither  boats  nor  rock,  but 
was  merely  groping  about  in  search  of  her  lost  sheep.  Had  she 
continued  on  the  course  she  was  steering  Arhen  Ave  first  saw 
her,  she  might  have  picked  us  up  long  before  the  fog  came 
on  again;  but  Avhen  she  went  about,  this  hope  AA^as  destroyed. 
In  a few  minutes  more,  Ave  of  course  lost  sight  of  the  frigate  in 
the  fog;  and  there  AA'^e  were,  in  a pretty  mess,  with  no  ship  to 
receh^e  us,  and  no  island  to  hang  on  by! 

It  now  became  necessary  to  take  an  immediate  part,  and  AA^e 
decided  at  once  to  turn  back  in  search  of  the  rock.  It  was 
certainly  a moment  of  bitter  disappointment  when  we  pulled 
round;  and  the  interval  betAveen  doing  so  and  our  regaining  a 
resting-place  was  one  of  great  anxiety.  Nevertheless  we  made 
a good  land-fall,  and  there  was  a Avonderful  degree  of  happiness 
attendant  even  upon  this  piece  of  success.  Having  again 
got  hold  of  llockall,  we  determined  to  abide  by  our  firm 
friend  till  circumstances  should  render  our  return  to  the  ship 
certain. 

In  the  meantime  we  amused  ourselves  in  forming  plans  for  a 
future  residence  on  this  desolate  abode,  in  the  event  of  the  ship 
being  blown  aAvay  during  the  night. 

If  the* weather  should  become  more  stormy,  and  that  our 
position  to  leeward  was  rendered  unsafe,  in  consequence  of  the 
divided  waves  running  round  and  meeting,  it  was  resolved  that 


we  should  abandon  the  heaviest  of  the  two  boats,  and  drag  i d 
other  up  to  the  brow  of  the  rock,  so  as  to  form,  when  turrU 
keel  upwards,  a sort  of  hurricane  house.  I 

These  and  various  other  Robinson  Crusoe  kind  of  resourc 
helped  to  occupy  our  thoughts,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  t 
by  the  increased  gloom,  we  knew  that  the  sun  had  gof 
down.  It  noAv  became  indispensable  to  adopt  some  defin  , 
line  of  operations,  for  the  angry  looking  night  was  setti. 
in  fast. 

Fortunately  Ave  were  saved  from  further  trials  of  patience 
ingenuity  by  the  fog  suddenly  rising,  as  it  is  called — or  diss, 
pating  itself  in  the  air,  so  completely,  that,  to  our  great  joy,  > 
gained  sight  of  the  ship  once  again. 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  they  had  not  seen  our  litt 
island  from  the  Endymion  nearly  so  soon  as  Ave  discoAen 
her;  and  she  was,  in  consequence,  standing  almost  direct! 
aAvay  from  us,  evidently  not  knowing  exactly  whereabou 
Rockall  lay.  This,  I think,  AA^as  the  most  anxious  niomei 
during  the  whole  adventure;  nor  shall  I soon  forget  the  setl 
sation  caused  by  seeing  the  jib-sheet  let  fly,  accompanied  b I 
other  indications  that  the  frigate  Avas  coming  about. 

I need  not  spin  out  this  story  any  longer.  It  was  almos  i 
dark  when  Ave  got  on  board.  Our  first  question  was  the  r^ 
proachful  one,  “ Why  did  you  fire  no  guns  to  give  us  notice  o,’. 
your  position?” 

“Fire  guns!”  said  they:  “why,  we  have  done  nothing  bu 
blaze  aAvay  every  ten  minutes  for  these  last  five  or  six  hours.' 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  we  had  not  heard  a single  discharge. 


THE  MOTHER  WHO  HATH  A CHILD  AT  SEiL 

Tiieke’s  an  eye  that  looks  on  the  swelling  cloud. 
Folding  the  moon  in  a funereal  shroud, 

That  Avatches  the  stars  dying  one  by  one, 

Till  the  whole  of  Heaven’s  calm  light  hath  gone. 
There’s  an  ear  that  lists  to  the  hissing  surge. 

As  the  mourner  turns  to  the  anthem  dirge; 

That  eye!  that  ear! — oh,  Avhose  can  they  be, 

But  a mother’s  who  hath  a child  at  sea? 

There’s  a cheek  that  is  getting  ashy  white, 

As  the  tokens  of  a storm  come  on  with  night; 
There’s  a form  that’s  fixed  at  the  lattice  frame. 

To  mark  how  the  gloom  gathers  o’er  the  main. 
Whilst  tlie  3’^easty  billoAvs  lash  the  shore 
With  loftier  sweep  and  hoarser  roar. 

That  cheek ! that  form ! — oh,  whose  can  they  be, 

But  a mother’s  who  hath  a child  at  sea  ? 

The  rushing  Avhistle  chills  her  blood, 

As  the  north  wind  hurries  to  scourge  the  flood. 

And  the  icy  shiver  spreads  to  her  heart 
As  the  first  red  lines  of  lightning  start. 

The  ocean  boils ! all  mute  she  stands. 

With  parted  lips  and  tight-clasp’d  hands ; 

Oh,  marvel  not  at  her  fear,  for  she 
Is  a mother  Avho  hath  a child  at  sea. 

She  conjures  up  the  fearful  scene 
Of  yaAvning  waves,  where  the  ship  between 
With  striking  keel  and  splinter’d  mast. 

Is  plunging  hard  and  foundering  fast. 

Slie  sees  her  boy,  with  lank  drench’d  hair. 

Clinging  on  to  the  wreck  Avith  a cry  of  despair, 

Oh,  the  vision  is  madd’ning!  No  grief  can  be 
Like  a mother’s,  who  hath  a child  at  sea. 

She  presses  her  brow — she  sinks  and  kneels, 

Whilst  the  blast  howls  on  and  the  thunder  peals; 

She  breathes  not  a word,  for  her  passionate  prayer 
Is  too  fervent  and  deep  for  the  lips  to  bear; 

It  is  pour’d  in  the  long  convulsive  sigh. 

In  the  straining  glance  of  an  upturn’d  eye. 

And  a holier  offering  cannot  be. 

Than  the  mother’s  prayer  for  her  child  at  sea. 

Eliza  Cooii, 
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A VISIT  7 ;o  THE  CATACOMBS. 

k exploring  the  cat  acombs  of  Egypt,  travellers^  are  often 
osed  to  great  dangf  r from  the  foul  air,  of  mephitic  vapour 
|ie  subterranean,  ca  ves  or  galleries,  in  which  many  of  the 
jnmiesare  deposite  d.  Curiosity  generally  urges  them  too 
and  prompts  then  i to  disregard  all  risk.  Even  the  guides 
I uently  loose  them  selves  among  the  narrow  and  intricate 
.ages  of  these  sing  ;ular  repositories  of  the  dead  ; when  they 
lalmost  sure  to  fa  .11  victims  to  the  thick,  confined  atmos- 
re  of  the  place. 

jn  adventure  of  tb  i s kind  happened  to  a party  who  visited 
catacombs,  in  the  year  1813,  and  who  were  in  consequence, 
jrwards  led  into  f ;reat  danger.  The  party  consisted  of  a 
Lee,  his  friend  Mr.  Smart,  an  American  of  the  name  of 
|,hold,  and  three  ( >f  the  crew  belonging  to  the  boat  in  which 
travellers  were  ( iescending  the  river  Nile.  While  they 
h at  Thebes,  the  y were  told  by  a Greek,  that  he  had  seen 
je  fragments  of  t he  mummies  of  crocodiles,  at  the  bottom 
|pit  to  which  he  had  descended;  and  he  had  no  doubt,  he 
that  this  pit  c Dmmunicated  with  subterranean  galleries 
)assages  whicli 
nded  to  an  uv  i- 
.vn  distance, 
le  statemer.t  of 
Greek  ex'cit  ed 
• curiosity  to 
a degree,  that 
were  raduced 
top  at  Man.fa- 
a tow'n  on  the 
bank  of  the 
on  Tpurpose  to 
e journey  to 
ibdi , a village 
le  diesert,  in  the 
hb  ourhood  of 
h the  pit  was 
it  ed.  Having 
i ded  them- 
3 with  asses 
torches,  they 
needed  to  the 
ige,  near  which 
at  nine  in  the 
ni  ag, they  found 
.A..rabs  employ- 
a cutting  wood, 
hatter  appear- 
a ,t  first,  unwil- 
to  give  any  in- 
i ation  respect- 
t he  pit  of  which 
/travellers  ivere 

.earch.  They  observed  the  Arabs  consulting  together, 
muttering  something  about  danger ; and  thought  they 
rd  the  expression,  “ If  one  must  die,  all  must  die.”  Mr. 
■thold  had  traded  for  many  years  on  the  Red  Sea,  and 
ke  Arabic  very  well.  Therefore  he  could  put  his  com- 
lions  on  their  guard.  The  remark  excited  some  suspicion 
treachery,  but  as  the  party  were  seven  in  number,  they 
ieved  themselves  strong  enough  to  resist,  in  case  of  attack. 

3 Arabs  at  length  undertook  to  be  their  guides,  for  a sum 
noney  agreed  upon;  and  after  an  hour’s  march  in  the  desert, 
y arrived  at  the  spot,  which  they  found  to  be  a pit,  ten 
t across,  and  almost  eighteen  feet  deep.  They  descended 
he  bottom  without  any  difficulty.  The  Arabs  began  to 
p off  their  clothes,  and  advised  the  travellers  to  do  the 
le.  The  party  followed  their  advice,  but  kept  on  their 
rts  and  trousers.  Mr.  Lee  had  a pair  of  pistols  with  him, 
ich  he  concealed  about  him,  to  be  prepared  against  any 
acherous  attempt  of  the  guides. 

t was  proposed  that  three  out  of  the  four  Arabs  should 
icend  into  the  cavern,  while  the  other  remained  at  the 
I uth  of  the  pit.  The  three  sailors  were  left  with  him  to 
|;e  charge  of  the  clothes.  This  being  arranged,  an  Arab 


[interior  of  the  catacombs  J 


preceded  each  of  the  adventurers  into  the  subterranean 
passage.  f h^y  crept  tor  seven  or  eight  yards  through  an 
opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  which  was  partly  choked 
up  with  the  dotting  sand  of  the  desert,and  found  themselves 
m a large  chamber,  fifteen  feet  high. 

Here  they  observed  the  fragments  of  the  mummies  of  cro 

codiles.  They  also  saw  agreat  number  of  bats  dying  about  -nrt 

hanging  to  the  roof  of  the  cavern.  All  this  agreed  with  th^» 
statement  of  the  Greek.  What  they  had  seen,  however  only 
encouraged  the  wish  for  seeing  more,  and  they  were  now’desi 
rous  of  exploring  the  galleries  which  communicated  with  thic, 
chamber.  Each  of  them  had  a torch,  and  the  Arabs 
insisted  on  placing  themselves  in  such  a way  that  each  of  the 
travellers  might  have  an  Arab  immediately  before  him.  In 
this  manner  they  entered  a low  gallery,  in  which  theycon- 
tinned  for  more  than  an  hour,  stooping  or  creeping  as  the 
height  of  the  roof  rendered  it  necessary.  At  last,  the  gallery 
opened  into  a large  chamber,  which,  after  viewing  it  closelv 
they  recognised  to  be  the  same  they  had  first  entered  Bo 
that,  instead  of  penetrating  farther  into  the  cavern  they*  had 
by  some  unperceived  winding,  returned  to  the  very  spot  from’ 

which  they  had  set 
out.  The  Arabs, 
however,  denied 
that  this  was  the 
same  chamber,  and 
confessed  that  they 
had  missed  their 
way.  But  they  de- 
clared that  if  the 
travellers  would 
make  another  at- 
tempt, they  would 
conduct  them  to 
the  mummies  in  the 
recesses  of  the 
cavern. 

With  this  pro- 
mise, they  were 
easily  induced  to 
persevere.  They 
were  very  anxious 
to  find  mummies  of 
crocodiles,  in  a com- 
plete state,  and 
though  they  were 
much  fatigued,  by 
the  tiresome  stoop- 
ing posture  in  which 
they  had  been  ob- 
liged to  move,  and 
by  the  heat  of  the 
torches  in  those  low, 
narrow  galleries, 

they  determined  to  make  one  more  attempt.  They  found 
the  opening  of  a chamber,  which  they  now  approached, 
guarded  by  a trench  of  a depth  unknown,  and  wide  enough  to 
require  a good  leap  to  clear  it.  The  first  Arab  jumped  across 
the  trench  unhesitatingly,  and  they  all  followed  him,  one  by  one. 
The  passage  which  they  then  entered  was  extremely  small,  and 
so  low  that  they  were  obliged  to  creep  along  on  their  hands  and 
knees;  and  in  some  places  even  to  crawl  flat  on  the  ground. 

There  were  so  many  turnings  and  windings  in  this  passage, 
that  it  resembled  a labyrinth.  At  length  it  ended  in  a cham- 
ber much  smaller  than  that  which  they  had  left;  but  it  con- 
tained nothing  to  repay  them  for  the  fatigue  they  had  been  put 
to  in  reaching  it,  or  to  gratify  their  curiosity  in  the  least. 
Hitherto  their  search  had  been  fruitless,  but  they  did  not  de- 
spair. They  thought  it  probable  that  the  mummies  were  U'  . 
far  off,  and  that  if  they  made  another  effort,  they  might  stib 
successful.  The  idea  of  men  crawling  about  on  their  bell’ 
noxious  places  underground,  in  search  of  the  mummies 
codiles  and  other  monstrosities  of  Egyptian  superstitir 
The  Arab  who  led  the  way,  now  entered  anoth' 


^es  111 
of  cro- 
m! 


Mr.  Lee  followed  him,  and  they  all  continued  to  me  ^^’n^tlie 
same  manner,  each  of  the  travellers  preceded  by  r ^ They 
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had  not  gone  far  before  the  heat  became  excessive.  The  fore- 
most of  the  travellers  found  his  breathing  extremely  difficult. 
His  head  began  to  ache  violently,  and  he  ead  a distressing  sen- 
sation of  fulness  about  his  heart,  occasioned  by  the  bad,  pent- 
up  air.  They  now  felt  that  they  had  gone  too  far,  yet  they 
were  almost  deprived  of  the  power  of  returning. 

At  this  critical  moment,  the  torch  of  the  first  Arab  went  out. 
Mr.  Lee  was  close  to  him,  and,  to  his  horror,  saw  hirh  fall  on 
his  side.  He  uttered  a stifled  groan;  ^ his^  legs  were  strongly 
convulsed;  a rattling  noise  Was  heard  in  his  throat,  one  ihihute 
more,  and  he  Was  dead.  The  Arab  Who  Was  behind  Mr.  Lee, 
advanced  to  tlife  assistance  of  his  companion,  and  stooped  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  him.  In  aii  instant,  this  second  Arab 
staggered,  tottered,  and  fell.  He  also  had  expired.  The  third 
Arab  came  forward,  and  tried  to  approach  the  bodies  of  his 
friends,  but  stopped  short.  Tlie  survivors  looked  at  each  other 
in  silent  horror.  The  danger  increased  every  moment.  The 
torches  burnt  fainter,  their  breathing  became  more  difficult, 
their  knees  tottered  under  them,  and  their  strength  was 
nearly  exhausted;  The  air  in  this  gallery  was  very  unwhole- 
some; it  was  death  to  inhale  it;  and  as  the  two  Arabs  had 
advanced  a little  farther  than  the  rest  of  the  party,  they  were 
the  first  to  fall  victims. 

The  travellers  now  felt  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
The  American  called  out  to  them  to  “take  courage,”  and  they 
began  to  move  back  a,s  fast  as  they  conld.  They  heard  the 
remaining  Arab  shouting  after  them,  imploring  their  help, 
and  upbraiding  them  with  deserting  him.  But  they  were  so 
much  alarmed  for  themselves  that  they  continued  their  way 
back,  v/ithout  paying  attention  to  him. 

The  winding  of  the  passages  by  Which  they  entered  this  ter- 
rible place,  increased  the  difficulty  of  their  escape.  They  feaxed 
taking  a wrong  turn,  or  that  their  strength  would  fail  them. 
They  had  each  attentively  observed  the  shapes  of  the  remark- 
able stones  which  projected  into  the  galleries  through  which 
they  had  passed.  These  assisted  them  greatly  on  their 
return. 

Exhausted  with  fatigue  and  terror,  they  reached  the  ge 
of  the  deep  trench,  which  remained  to  be  crossed  before 
they  could  get  into  the  great  chamber.  IMustering  all  their 
strength,  Mr.  Lee  and  the  American,  succeeded  in  jumping 
across  ! but  their  companion  stood  upon  the  brink,  ready  to 
drop  with  fatigue.  He  called  to  his  friends,  and  entreated 
them  to  help  him  over,  or  at  least,  to  stop  till  he  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  attempt  it  himself.  But  the  fear  of  dying  in 
the  catacomb,  overcame  every  consideration  of  humanity,  or 
friendship.  They  would  not  wait  for  him,  but  desired  him 
to  exert  all  his  remaining  strength.  He  did  so,  and  happily 
leaped  across.  When  they  reached  the  open  air,  it  was  one 
o'clock.  The  sailors  who  were  waiting  for  them,  luckily  had 
a jar  full  of  water,  which  they  sprinkled  upon  these  poor  ex- 
hausted men  ; but  though  this  refreshed  them  a little,  they 
Were  still  too  weak  to  be  able  to  climb  the  sides  of  the  pit. 
The  sailors  unrolled  the  turbans  which  they  wore,  and  sling- 
ing them  round  their  bodies,  drew  them  to  the  top. 

The  appearance  of  the  travellers  without  their  guides, 
naturally  astonished  the  Arab,  who  had  remained  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern,  and  he  anxiously  inquired  for  his 
friends.  They  thought  that  if  they  confessed  that  the  guides 
were  dead,  the  Arab  Would  suspect  that  they  had  murdered 
them,  and  that  he  would  summon  the  inhabitants  of  Amabdi 
to  pursue  them,  and  revenge  the  death  of  their  companions. 
The  travellers  therefore  answered  the  earnest  inquiries  of 
the  Arab,  by  saying  that  the  guides  were  coming,  and  were 
employed  in  bringing  out  the  mummies  they  had  found,  which 
was  the  cause  of  their  delay. 

The  travellers  lost  no  time  in  mounting  their  asses,  re- 
crossed the  desert,  and  passed  hastily  by  the  village.  They 
got  safely  on  board  their  own  vessel  by  five  o’clock.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  the  birth-day  of  one  of  the  party,  and  they  in- 
tended to  have  regaled  themselves  on  that  occasion;  but  they  i 
had  Uo  appetite  alter  the  adveutures  of  the  day,  it  Was  of  more 
consequence  to  consult  what  was  to  be  done  in  their  present 
ciicumstances.  That  the  Arabs  of  Amabdi  would  pursue 
them,  toa  evenge  the  supposed  murder  of  their  friends,  there 
wgs  no  doubt ; and  as  it  was  very  unlikely  they  would  be  able 


to  persuade  the  Arabs  that  they  had  no  hand  in  the  death 
their  guides,  they  all  agreed  that  th  ere  was  no  prospect 
safety  but  in  flight.  They  resolved  to  wait  till  nightj  a 
then  sail  down  the  Nile  to  Minietj  tffi  i first  garrisoned  to' 
belonging  to  the  Turks.  It  was,  howt  wer,  five  in  the  moi  ( 
ing,  before  they  weighed  anchor.  Th  e wind  was  then  C(  i 
tfafy,  blowing  strong  from  the  north,  an  d they  had  sailed  m ' 
two  leagues  by  seven  o’clock.  ; 

Four  Turks  on  horseback  how  made  itheir  appearance,  g ' 
loping  totvatds  the  river;  They  were  followed  by  two  Am 
on  foot,  and,  as  the  contrary  wind  compelled  the  boat  to  a ^ 
very  sloWly,  they  Wehe  soon  near  enough  to  fire  a pistol,  and  ^ 
ordet  the  boat  to  bring  to.  The  tfaveliers  Were,  accorffing;i- 
obliged  to  stop  their  boat;  and  the  Tu  ?ks  called  to  them  frt't' 
the  shore,  Saying,  they  Wehe  sent  by  the'  Cacheff  to  bring  the^' 
to  Manfalont,  tO  answef  for  the  murde  r of  the  Arab  guid't  • 
The  two  Arabs  bn  foot  Wefe  violent  in  t heir  threats,  cle^rl  i'" 
they  Would  have  “ blood  for  blood,”  and  t tiat  they  werb  resolv**  - 
on  the  death  of  the  travellers,  though  it  i night  cost  the  liv« 
twenty  more  of  their  countrymen.  I- 

The  travellers  inquired  Whether  the  Tu  Wts  Would  answer 
their  safety  on  the  way  to  Manfalont,  and  they  agreed  to  go(I,' 
condition  of  being  permitted  to  carry  the  ifi  arms  with 
The  Turks  promised  that  they  should  not  be  molested  on  1^1^ 
way  to  the  town,  and  after  some  hesitation,  permitted  tlleM 
take  their  swords,  pistols,  and  double-barrel  led  guns.  I 

They  accordingly  went  On  shore,  and  walked  10  Manfdotu 
under  the  escort  of  the  Turks.  When  they  ai?rived  at  thO  fioil.r 
of  the  Cacheff,  they  found  him  smoking  ih  jlh  ouiet  court;  al  ‘ 
tended  by  a few  Arnaut  guards,  and  surhiunded  by  aliUpiP 
forty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Amabdi.  The  Arabs  received  titew 
with  a shout  of  exultation.  The  Cacheff,  in  a stern  ahtl  hauglit| 
manner,  informed  them  of  what  they  were  accused  ?3y  t.he  peoli]  J 
who  surrounded  them.  The  American,  who  acted  as  inti ‘rj^ifetel ' 
related  the  story  of  their  adventure  in  the  catacombs,  oind  ' 
duced  the  firman^  or  passport,  which  they  had  received  fror*'^ 
Mahommed  Ali,  Pacha  of  Cairo.  Tliis  passport  Was  wriiteni  f 
the  usual  form,  enjoining  all  tile  governors  in  the  di^fenf' 
towns  through  which  the  travellers  might  pass,  to  afford  pet 
every  protection  and  assistance.  A secretary  was  or<ieradt 
read  the  firman  aloud;  when  he  had  done  so,  the  Cacheff  toiiki 
into  liis  own  hand,  and  looking  sternly  on  the  prisoncirs, 

“ I do  not  see  that  this  finnan  alloWs  you  either  to  ma  Itreat  o 
kill  the  Arabs.”  He  then  poured  out  a torrent  of  abuses  agains 
them, -in  Arabic,  to  the  great  satisikctioii  of  the  accusers;  affei 
which  he  retired  into  an  inner  court.  The  Arabs,  w ho  were! 
most  of  them  armed  with  swords  and  spears,  now  sur  rounded! 
the  prisoners  with  threatening  gestures.  Happily,  th(  i travel  ! 
lers  were  shortly  sent  for  by  the  Oacbeff,  and  condu  cted 
some  of  his  soldiers  into  his  presence.  He  now  receive  sd  theiv[ 
in  a much  more  friendly  manner  than  when  he  was  ohse  Irved  b}  ; 
the  Arabs,  and  laid  aside  bis  angry  tone.  “My  good  fi  iends,’ 
said  he,  putting  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  interpre  ter,  “1, 
know  I am,  by  virtue  of  your  firman,  bound  to  protect  yc  u,  and} 
my  head  must  answer  for  your  safety.  I believe  your  ^ry- 
but  I have  a guard  of  only  fifty  soldiers,  and  the  vill:  «e  of 
Amabdi  is  seven  hundred  muskets  strong.  Should  all  t he  in- 
habitants take  a part  in  this  affair,  and  come  over,  the  c <jisc- 
quences  must  be  fatal  to  you  and  myself.  You  must  make 
escape  secretly,  and  in  the  meantime  I will  amuse  and  d ifeia 
the,  Arabs.”  ^ \ 

The  travellers  thanked  the  Cacheff  for  his  friendly  con. 
and  advice,  and  lost  no  time  in  making  their  retreat  throng  pal 
gate,  at  the  back  of  his  licmse.  tV  hen  they  quitted  their  I j 
to  accompany  the  Turks  to  Manfalont,  they  gave  orders  t.  w 
the  boat  should  follow  them ; and  they  found  it  waiting  close 
the  town. 

Kejoicing  in  their  freedom,  they  again  set  sail;  but  as  ti  le 
wind  still  blew  strongly  from  the  north,  they  had  little  pro  V 
pect  of  escaping  altogether  from  their  enemies.  The  Nile,  i B 
that  part,  is  about  two  musket-shots  broad,  and  they  wer.  ? 
continually  obliged  to  tack.  Though  they  rowed  with  all  theii ' 
might,  they  made  very  little  progress^  aud  Avere  scarcely  out  of 
sight  of  the  town,  before  they  observ’^ed  a party  of  horsemen,  at 
a considerable  distance,  in  the  desert,  on  the  right  bank  of 
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Nile,  Avhom  they  took  for  Bedouin  Arabs.  Soon  afterwards 
perceived  a number  of  heads  peeping  over  the  sand  hil- 
s on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  At  this  moment  they 
3 nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  consequently  not 
_ within  musket-shot.  Suddenly,  several  Arabs  jumped 
and  shouted  to  them  to  come  over,  or  they  would  fire, 
hey  rowed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  other  bank,  and 
ulted  among  themselves  what  scheme  to  adopt  for  their 
iy.  The  danger  was  imminent;  they  were  surrounded  by 
aies.  The  Cacheff*  at  Manfalont  was  unable  to  protect 
1,  and  the  distance  to  Miniet  was  seventy  miles.  If  the 
I had  been  favourable,  by  fast  sailing  and  keeping  close  to 
eft  blink  of  the  river,  they  might  have  escaped  fVom  their 
uers;  but,  under  the  present  circumstances,  they  thought 
mid  be  madness  to  continue  their  course, 
ley  resolved,  therefore,  to  return  to  Manfalont,  again  claim 
assistance  of  the  CachefF,  or  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
3S  of  their  innocence.  They  had  no  sooner  stepped  on 
3,  than  they  were  assailed  by  three  women  and  five  or  six 
ren,  who  they  were  informed  were  the  wives  and  children 
le  men  who  had  perished.  As  they  were  armed,  they 
led  the  house  of  the  Cacheff  without  much  difficulty,  and 
i him  surrounded  by  more  than  four  hundred  Arabs,  and 
igst  them,  the  Sheik  of  Amabdi.  In  the  crowd,  to  their 
rise,  they  observed  the  Arab  whom  they  hhd  left  in  the 
lomb,  and  whom  they  supposed  to  have  died  there  with 
2ompanions.  The  appearance  of  this  man  was  most 
2hed.  He  was  not  able  to  stand,  and  was  supported  by 
of  his  friends.  He  had  escaped  by  the  light  of  a torch 
h had  been  left  behind.  The  American  related  their  story 

|“'i,  and  called  upon  the  surviving  Arab  to  confirm  the  truth 
, but  in  vain.  Incensed,  no  doubt,  at  their  going  away 
out  assisting  him,  he  declared  they  had  by  force  com- 
i himself  and  his  companions  to  conduct  them  to  the 
‘ where  they  met  their  death.  In  this  falsehood,  he  was ; 
or  ted  by  the  Arab  who  had  remained  on  the  outside  of, 
avern,  and  who  also  was  present. 

ter  some  further  discussion,  the  Cacheff  proposed  that  the 
Hers  should  accommodate  the  aflair  by  a present  of  money, 
was  finally  agreed  to,  on  both  sides,  and  the  travellers 
y gave  two  Spanish  dollars  to  each  of  the  women,  and  the 
sum  to  the  sheik  of  the  village.  All  animosity  appeared 
to  cease;  and  they  were  permitted  quietly  to  return  to 
vessel,  and  proceed  on  their  journey. 


ilCDOTES  OF  THE  SAILOR  ICING,  WILLIAM  IV. 

PREDILECTION  I*OR  THE  NAVY. 

ONGST  the  anecdotes  that  are  told  of  the  prince’s  boy- 
there  is  one  peculiarly  expressive  Of  his  character,  and 
,rly  attachment  to  the  sea. 

3 three  brothers  received  from  the  hands  of  the  queen  a 
y stipend,  which  they  Were  at  liberty  to  expend  agi-eeably 
:ir  several  tastes— an  admirable  mode  of  discovering  the 
Qcy  of  individual  genius.  At  four  years  of  age  Prince 
im  purchased  a ship— the  first  act  of  free-will,  perhaps, 
3rcised,  and  for  some  time  he  scrupulously  dedicated  his 
y allowance  to  the  necessary  completion  of  the  embellish- 
rigging,  and  furnishing  of  his  vessel.  When  the  gallant 
w'as  deemed  sea-worthy,  .the  prince’s  maiden  experiment 
dgation  was  appointed  to  take  place  in  a large  swimming 
It  Kew  Palace,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of 
(whose  title  then  was  Bishop  of  Osnaburg),  were  invited 
present.  When  the  ship  was  fairly  launched  on  the  mi- 
■e  waters,  the  Prince  William,  with  an  enthusiasm  natural 
zest  for  the  exhibition,  expatiated  with  childish  fondness 
'certain  parts  of  the  nautical  arrangements,  and  a slight 
ition,  originating  in  some  slight  difference  of  opinion,  gra- 
■ arose  between  the  brothers.  As  the  dispute  increased, 
•ince  of  AYales  haughtily  reminded  his  younger  brother  that, 


however  assured  he  was  of  the  correctness  of  his  assertions  he 
should  at  least  utter  them  with  more  temperance  before  his 
future  Sovereign. 

“ Well,  George,”  retorted  the  young  sailor,  the  royal  blood 
mounting  to  his  cheeks,  “ who  knows  but  I may  be  a king  as 
well  as  you;  I’m  sure  I look  as  like  a king  as  Frederick  does  a 
bishop.  And  if  ever  I shall  become  a king.  I’ll  have  a house 
full  of  ships,  and  no  other  king  shall  dare  to  take  them  from 


A midshipman. 

In  the  year  1779;  while  yet  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  Prince 
William  itenry  swung  his  first  hammock  on  board  the  Prince 
George,  a ninety-eight  gun-ship  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
pigby.  This  vessel  had  been  only  lately  built,  and.  was  named 
in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  A description  with  which 
we  are  favoured  of  the  royal  middy,  by  one  who  had  the  honour 
of  a berth  on  board  the  same  ship,  and  who  was  then  of  the 
same  rank,  confirms  the  popular  confidence  in  the  affability 
kindness  of  heart,  and  unostentatious  simplicity  of  the  sove- 
reign. He  was  furnished  in  all  respects  as  scantily  as  any 
youngster  of  the  mess;  and  the  only  particulars  in  which  it  ap- 
pears he  derived,  or  desired,  any  special  advantages  from  his 
rank  were,  the  privilege  of  dining  at  the  admiral’s  table,  and 
the  use  of  a separate  cabin,  with  some  other  trifling  distinctions, 
which  were  more  cheerfully  offered  than  willingly  accepted.  ^ 

The  prince's  manners  and  personal  appearance  were  much 
in  his  favour.  He  was  of  a very  athletic  make,  well  propor- 
tioned, and  with  an  agreeable  countenance  ; his  humour  was 
rich  and  pleasant,  his  temper  equal,  and  his  general  demean-, 
our  plain  and  affectionate  ; there  was  not  the  least  indication*^ 
about  him  of  the  pride  of  birth  or  of  prospects ; and  on  all 
occasions  he  exhibited  the  determination  to  act  like  a sailor, 
and  to  maintain  that  character  as  the  distinctive  mark  of 
his  life.  As  Admiral  Digby  was  personally  responsible  for 
the  care  and  well-being  of  his  royal  pupil,  he  of  course  re- 
strained his  conversational  intercourse  within  a certain  limit; 
not  so  much  as  to  curtail  his  freedom,  but  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve him  from  the  pioral  dangers  that  frequently  assail  a 
young  officer  on  shipboard.  Some  few  escapades  were  una- 
voidable, and  perhaps  acted  with  a wholesale  influence  upon 
the  mind  of  the  prince.  On  one  occasion,  he  and  a brother 
middy  happening  to  quarrel  upon  deck,  the  latter  boldly  ex- 
claimed that  “ only  he  was  a prince  he  would  give  him  a 
good  threshing.”  The  former  instantly  tore  off  his  jacket, 
which  was  distinguished  by  some  little  ornament  of  lace  on 
its  collar,  ^nd  replied,  “ You  will  give  me  a threshing?”  at 
the  same  time,  flinging  away  his  jacket,  he  continued,  “there 
goes  the  prince — now  try !”  The  juvenile  combatants  imme- 
diately closed,  and  some  blows  had  been  already  exchanged 
when  they  were  separated  by  the  officers,  who  did  not  ap- 
prove of  that  mode  of  settling  the  argument.  Some  blood 
was  lost,  but  no  honour  on  either  side,  and  the  prince  and 
his  opponent  became  greater  friends  than  ever.  At  a later 
period,  a duel  between  his  royal  highness  and  a brother 
officer  was  prevented  by  the  discovery  that  the  cause  of  the 
supposed  o^nce  given  by  the  prince  was  in  reality  an  act  of 
generous  interference  ■with  the  admiralty  to  save  the  gentle- 
men who  challenged  him  from  the  consequences  of  youthful 
error. 

Still  more  characteristic  is  the  following,— “ By  the  way, 
as  anecdotes  of  this  king  have  multiplied  with  a rapidity  that 
promises  to  leave  his  historians  very  little  to  say,  wo  may  as 
well  relate  one,  which  is  both  singular  and  true,  par- 
ticularly as  it  represents  the  subject  of  its  remembering  the 
time  when  his  title  of  Prince  was  insufficient  to  protect  him 
from  the  penalties  of  transgression,  and  that  when  the  future 
monarch  had  no  influence  upon  the  fate  of  the  midshipman. 
What  we  have  to  tell  happened  after  dinner,  when  some  of 
the  company  near  the  King  were  speculating  upon  the  age 
of  one  of  the  oldest  admirals  on  the  list  who  was  seated  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table.  One  of  the  party  guessing  him 
at  a certain  age, « Oh  T*  said  his  Majesty,  “ he  must  be  more 
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than  that;”  and  then  glancing  down  the  table  at  the  subject 
of  the  conversation,  “ let  me  see,”  he  continued,  “ it  is  now 
two-and-forty  years  ago,  since  he  mast-headed  me  one  cold 
winter’s  night  in  the  Channel ; and  I recollect,”  he  added, 
“ that  I richly  deserved  it.” 


His  Royal  Highness  was  allowed  a thousand  a-year  for  his 
table;  and,  by  that  singular  obliquity  of  judgment  in  many 
matters  for  which  George  III.  was  known,  he  only  allowed  him 
two  hundred  more  when  he  commanded  a ship  of  his  own.  The 
prince  did  not  suffer  the  poorest  midshipman  of  the  mess  to 
feel  he  was  differently  circumstanced  from  the  rest.  His  kind- 
ness to  all  was  uniformly  the  same,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  all  exhibited  that  esteem  and  regard  towards  him  which 
result  from  right  conduct  and  urbane  bearing.  Every  one  of 
his  messmates  regarded  him  with  the  strongest  attachment, 
which  was  won  by  the  personal  conduct  of  his  Royal  Highness 
in  the  intercourse  of  duty  and  companionship.  The  private 
seamen  were  wonderfully  charmed  with  his  affability,  and  he 
was  naturally  a prime  favourite  with  them.  His  Royal  High- 
ness being  free  from  pride,  and  forgetting  in  good  humour  the 
accidental  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  more  than  all,  being 
given  to  the  humour  and  frolic  which  the  commonest  seaman 
knows  how  to  feel  from  sharing  it  himself,  were  bonds  of  strong 
attachment  on  their  part  to  any  officer,  though  he  might  not  be 
one  of  so  elevated  a rank  in  society,  but  with  such  an  one  they 
told  still  more  effectively. 

The  prince  was  fond  of  playing  tricks  to  his  messmates, 
which  was  certain  to  be  repaid.  One  of  these  having  been 
played  off  by  the  prince  nearly  ended  in  a battle  with  the  fists. 
The  antagonist  of  the  prince  was  named  Sturt,  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  property  in  Dorsetshire.  “ I’d  teach  you  better 
manners,  sir,  if  you  were  not  the  king’s  son,”  said  young  Sturt. 
“ That  shan’t  stand  in  the  way,”  replied  the  prince;  “I’ll  fight 
you  over  a chest.”  Sturt  declined  the  contest,  because  he  was 
very  much  the  prince’s  superior  in  age  and  strength.  On  this 
a reconciliation  took  place  immediately,  and  they  shook  each 
other  by  the  hand. 

One  day,  or  rather  night,  the  princd  stole  in  the  dark  to  the 
hammock  of  a tough  young  sailor  boy,  and  cut  it  down  by  the 
head,  so  that  the  slumbering  inmate  fell  caput  foremast.  The 
lad  sprung  up  in  a moment,  and,  attacking  the  prince  before 
he  could  make  his  escape,  a regular  battle  ensued  in  the  dark, 
his  Royal  Highness  making  obstinate  resistance.  The  boy  at 
length  found  out  who  his  antagonist  was,  and  the  prince  the 
next  day  made  him  a present  of  some  money  for  his  alacrity 
in  attacking  him,  and  as  a compensation  for  the  mischief  he 
had  done. 


ATTEMPT  BY  THE  AMERICANS  TO  KIDNAP  THE  PRINCE. 

On  reaching  New  York,  his  Royal  Highness  landed,  and 
was  well  received  by  the  inhabitants.  The  loyalists  presented 
a congratulary  address  to  the  prince  on  his  arrival,  for 
which  he  returned  them  thanks.  His  Royal  Highness  took 
up  his  residence  with  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  rambled 
about  unattended  very  frequently,  in  order  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  city,  and  notice  all  worthy  of  being  seen. 

A plan  was  laid  while  the  Prince  was  in  New  York  to  carry 
him  off— a fair  attempt,  under  the  circumstances  of  existing 
warfare.  The  scheme  was  well  devised,  and  had  it  been 
attempted  before  some  inkling  of  its  existence  got  abroad,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  succeeded.  Colonel  Ogden,  a gallant 
American  officer,  then  employed  near  New  York,  under 
General  Washington,  had  found  that  the  prince  was  very 
slightly  guarded,  and  the  possibility  of  his  Royal  Highness 
being  in  danger  of  a surprise  did  not  seem  to  enter  the  heads 
of  the  officers  on  duty  in  New  York.  Ogden  had  planned  to 
effect  a secret  landing  from  four  whale  boats  during  a 
stormy  night,  to  capture  the  prince,  and  carry  him  off  to  the 


Jersey  side.  General  Washington  gave  his  consent  to  tl; 
scheme,  in  a letter  to  Colonel  Ogden  still  extant.  New  Yoi  ' 
is  separated  from  Long  Island  by  a creek  of  the  sea  whi 
it  is  in  like  manner  cut  off’  from  New  Jersey  by  the  Hudso 
river,  the  bank  of  which  on  the  opposite  side  was  in  po 
session  of  the  Americans,  whose  army  lay  at  no  great  dit'i 
tance.  Colonel  Ogden  proposed  to  take  a captain,  subalteri I 
three  serjeants,  and  36  men,  and  consulted  the  state  of  tlHf 
tide,  to  time  it  so  as  to  be  in  the  city  by  half-past  nine  tb 
first  wet  night.  ^ ^ ^ 

The  quarters  of  Prince  William  Henry  were  thenH 
Hanover-square,  and  two  sentinels  of  the  40th  Regimeri 
were,  it  appears,  always  placed  as  a guard  of  honour  at  kf 
door.  The  whole  40th  Regiment  was  within  200  yards  of  tbij 
spot  where  the  Prince  lived.  The  main  guard  of  forty  me| 
was  at  the  City  Hall,  and  two  Serjeant’s  guards  of  twelvl 
men  each  were  at  no  great  distance  from  the  spot  where 
landing  was  projected;  in  fact  the  landing  place  was  between 
them.  The  party  was  to  be  in  sailor’s  dresses,  and  the  atta4 
was  to  commence  by  two  men  with  bayonets,  only  seizing  til 
sentinels  at  the  door.  Eight  more,  following  close  upon  th' 
heels  of  the  first  two,  provided  with  crow-bars  for  forcing  tli 
doors,  were  to  enter  and  seize  the  prince,  admiral,  and  otherij 
while  a captain  and  eighteen  men  were  to  act  according  t 
circumstances  and  cover  the  retreat;  the  rest  of  the  party  wa 
to  guard  the  boats.  The  order  of  retreat  with  the  prisoners  wall 
also  carefully  defined.  Washington,  however,  received  intellip 
gence  that  the  British  in  New  York  had  got  a crude  hint  c d 
some  such  designs.  The  guards  were  increased,  the  sentineU 
doubled,  and  precautionary  measures  taken  so  well  in  time,  th®  li 
Colonel  Ogden  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  carry  his  plan  int  r 
effect.  The  blow  would  have  been  an  advantageous  one  to  thii 
Americans,  there  is  no  doubt ; but  the  hazard  run  would  havld 
been  very  considerable.  General  Washington  had  instructeiji 
Ogden,  if  he  succeeded,  to  treat  his  prisoner  with  respect.  |fi 


LOSS  OF  HIS  MAJESTY’S  SHIP  BOREAS,'; 
NOV.  28,  1807. 


I 


Ills  Majesty’s  ship  Boreas,  in  standing  towards  the  Islanci! 
of  Guernsey,  November  28,  1807,  had  the  misfortune  to  rui 
upon  the  Hannois  Rocks,  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening 
the  wind  blowing  very  hard  at  N.E.  i 

Captain  Saumarez,  of  the  Inconstant,  having  received  iii4i 
formation  of  this  unfortunate  event,  about  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning  of  November  29,  immediately  sent  orders  to  tka 
Brilliant  and  Jamaica,  which  had  arrived  from  Spithead  tk 
preceding  day,  with  the  Rebuff  gun-brig,  the  Britanni^ 
cutter,  and  one  of  the  government  scouts,  to  proceed  off  the 
Hannois,  and  afford  the  Boreas  every  assistance  ; but  ou  tht 
tide  flowing,  the  ship  over-set,  and  became  a complete  wreci 
at  about  two  o’clock. 

Captain  Scott,  who  had  long  been  upon  this  station,  am 
always  shown  the  greatest  zeal  and  attachment  for  his  Ma 
jesty’s  service,  with  several  of  the  officers  and  men,  was  lost 
with  the  ship.  The  steadiness  and  good  conduct  of  Captain] 
Scott,  his  officers  and  men,  under  such  perilous  circum 
stances,  in  a dark  and  tempestuous  night,  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  dangerous  rocks  that  can  be  conceived,  were  ex- 
ceedingly meritorious,  and  the  loss  of  those  brave  officers 
and  men,  must  be  sincerely  lamented  by  every  lover  of  his 
country.  i 

Through  the  great  exertions  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bii 
Thomas  Saumarez,  in  collecting  the  pilots  and  boatmen  k 
the  vicinity  of  Rorgains,  about  thirty  seamen  and  marine?' 
were  taken  off  the  rock  of  Hannois  at  daylight. 

Lieutenant  Bewick  (second  lieutenant)  with  Lieutenant 
Wilson  of  the  Royal  Marines  and  six  men,  were  sent  on 
in  the  gig,  and  landed  in  the  western  part  of  the  island 
and  about  thirty  others  in  the  launch  and  large  cutter  werf 
also  landed,  and  the  boats  returned  to  the  ship,  but  havf 
not  been  heard  of ; it  is  supposed  they  were  lost  on  nearinf 
her. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  AN  INDIAN  WOMAN, 

f on  the  South  Side  of  Athapuscoiu  Lake,  West  of  Hudsoris 
■A  in  Januctnj,  1772.  Belated  in  Hearne's  Journey  from 
dson’s  Bay  to  the  Northern  Ocean. 

the  eleventh  of  January,  as  some  of  my  companions 
hunting,  tliey  saw  the  track  of  a strange  snow-shoe, 
they  followed;  and,  at  a considerable  distance,  came 
ittle  hut,  where  they  discovered  a young  woman  sitting 
As  they  found  that  she  understood  their  language, 
brought  her  with  them  to  the  tents.  On  examination, 
oved  to  be  one  of  the  western -dog-ribbed  Indians,  who 
een  taken  prisoner  by  the  Athapuscow  Indians  in  the 
er  of  1770;  and  in  the  following  summer,  when  the  In- 
that  took  her  prisoner  were  n tar  this  part,  she  had 
from  them,  with  an  intent  to  return  to  her  own  country; 
le  distance  being  so  great,  and  having,  after  she  was 
prisoner,  been  carried  in  a canoe  the  whole  w^ay,  the  turn- 
nd  windings  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  were  so  numerous, 
he  forgot  the  track;  so  she  built  the  hut,  in  which  we 
her,  to  protect  her  from  the  weather  during  the  win- 
id  here  she  had  resided  from  the  first  setting  in  of 
1. 

n her  account  of  the  moons  past  since  her  elopement,  it 
*ed  that  she  had  been  near  seven  months  without  seeing 
an  face:  ’during  all  which  time  she  had  supported  herself 
'ell  by  snaring  partridges,  rabbits,  and  squirrels ; she  had 
lied  two  or  three  beavers,  and  some  porcupines.  That 
I not  seem  to  have  been  in  want  is  evident,  as  she  had  a 
stock  of  provisions  by  her,  when  she  was  discovered; 
as  in  good  health  and  condition,  and,  I think,  one  of  the 
women,  of  a real  Indian,  that  I have  seen  in  any  part  of 
America. 

methods  practised  by  this  poor  creature  to  procure  a 
ood  were  truly  admirable,  and  are  great  proofs  that  ne- 
is  the  real  mother  of  invention.  When  the  few  deer- 
that  she  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  with  her  were  all 
led  in  making  snares,  and  sewing  her  clothing,  she  liad 
g to  supply  their  place  but  the  sinews  of  the  rabbits’  legs 
;et;  these  she  twisted  together  for  that  purpose,  with 
dexterity  and  success.  The  rabbits,  &c.  which  she  had 
; in  those  snares,  not  only  furnished  her  a comfortable 
tence,  but  of  the  skins  she  made  a suit  of  neat  and  warm 
ig  for  the  winter.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
person  in  her  forlorn  situation,  could  be  so  composed  as 
capable  of  contriving  or  executing  anything  that  was  not 
tely  necessary  to  her  existence;  but  there  were  sufficient 
that  she  had  extended  her  care  much  farther,  as  all  her 
ig,  besides  being  calculated  for  real  service,  showed  great 
and  exhibited  no  little  variety  of  ornament.  The  ma- 
though  rude,  were  curiously  wrought,  and  so  judici- 
placed,  as  to  make  the  whole  of  her  garb  have  a very 
Qg,  though  romantic,  appearance. 

leisure  hours  from  hunting  had  been  employed  in  twist- 
e inner  rind  or  bark  of  willows,  small  lines,  like  net  twine, 
,ch  she  had  some  hundred  fathoms  by  her:  with  this  she 
led  to  make  a fishing-net,  as  soon  as  the  spring  advanced, 
■f  the  inner  bark  of  willows,  twisted  in  this  manner,  that 
)g-ribbed  Indians  make  their  fishing-nets;  and  they  are 
preferable  to  those  made  by  the  northern  Indians, 
e or  six  inches  of  an  iron  Iiocp,  made  into  a knife, 
he  shank  of  an  arrow-h.ead  of  iron,  which  served  her 
aw'l,  were  all  the  metals  this  poor  woman  had  with 
vhen  she  eloped:  and  with  these  implements  she  had 
herself  complete  snow-shoes,  and  several  other  useful 

0S. 

• method  of  making  fire  was  equally  singular  and  curious, 
g no  other  materials  fer  that  purpose  than  two  hard  sul- 
•us  stones.  These,  by  long  friction  and  hard  knock- 
)roduced  a fev/  sparks,  whicli  at  length  communicated  to 
touchwood;  but,  as  this  method  was  attended  with  great 
le,  and  not  always  witli  success,  she  did  not  sutler  her  fire 
■ out  all  the  winter.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  she  had 


\ 

j no  idea  of  producing  fire  by  friction,  in  the  manner  practised 
I by  the  Esquimaux,  and  many  other  uncivilized  nations;  be- 
I cause,  if  she  had,  the  before-mentioned  precaution  would  have 
j been  unnecessary. 

j The  singularity  of  the  circumstance,  the  comeliness  of  her 
person,  and  her  approved  accomplishments,  occasioned  a strong 
j contest  between  several  of  the  Indians  of  my  party,  who  should 
have  her  for  a wife ; and  the  poor  girl  was  actually  won  and 
lost  at  Avrestling,  by  near  half-a-score  of  different  men  the  same 
evening.  My  guide,  IMatonabbee,  who,  at  that  time,  had  no 
less  than  seven  wives,  all  women  growm,  besides  a young  girl 
of  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  would  have  put  in  for  the  prize 
also,  had  not  one  of  his  wives  made  him  ashamed  of  it,  by  tell- 
ing him  that  he  had  more  wives  than  he  could  properly  attend. 
This  piece  of  satire,  liowever  true,  proved  fatal  to  the  poor  girl 
who  dared  to  make  so  open  a declaration;  for  the  great  man, 
Matonabbee,  who  would  willingly  have  been  thought  equal  to 
eight  or  ten  men  in  every  respect,  took  it  as  such  an  affront, 
that  he  fell  on  her,  ■with  both  hands  and  feet,  and  bruised 
her  to  such  a degree,  that,  after  lingering  some  time  she 
died. 

When  the  Athapuscow  Indians  took  the  above  dog-ribbed 
Indian  woman  prisoner,  they,  according  to  the  universal  cus- 
tom of  those  savages,  surprised  her  and  her  party  in  the  night, 
and  killed  every  soul  in  the  tent,  except  herself  and  three  other 
young  women.  Among  those  wdio  they  killed,  were  her  father, 
mother  and  husband.  Her  young  child,  four  or  five  months 
old,  she  concealed  in  a bundle  of  clothing,  and  took  with  her, 
undiscovered,  in  the  night;  but  when  she  arrived  at  the  i^lace 
were  the  Athapuscow  Indians  had  left  their  wdves  (which  was 
not  far  distan  ),  they  began  to  examine  her  bundle,  and,  find-' 
ing  the  child,  one  of  the  women  took  it  from  her,  and  killed  it 
on  the  spot. 

This  last  piece  of  barbarity  gave  her  such  a disgust  to  those 
Indians,  that,  notwithstanding  the  man  who  took  care  of  her, 
treated  her  in  every  respect  as  his  wife,  and  was,  she  said,  re- 
markably kind  to,  and  even  fond  of  her;  so  far  was  she  from 
being  able  to  reconcile  herself  to  any  of  the  tribe,  that  she 
rather  chose  to  expose  herself  to  misery  and  want,  than  live  i’u 
ease  and  affluence  among  persons  who  had  so  cruelly  murdered 
her  infant.  The  poor  w'oman’s  relation  of  this  shocking  story, 
Avhich  she  delivered  in  a very  affecting  manner,  only  excited 
laughter  among  the  savages  of  my  party. 

In  a conversation  with  this  woman,  soon  afterv/ards,  she  told 
us  that  her  country  lies  so  far  to  the  w'estward,  that  she  had 
never  seen  iron,  or  any  other  kind  of  metal,  till  she  was  taken 
prisoner.  All  her  tribe,  she  observed,  made  tfieir  hatchets  and 
ice  chisels,  of  deers’  horn;  and  their  knives  of  stones  and 
bones;  that  their  arrows  were  shod  wdth  a kind  of  slate,  bones, 
and  deer’s  horns ; and  the  instruments  which  they  employed  to 
make  their  woodwork  were  nothing  but  beaver’s  teeth.  Though 
they  frequently  heard  of  the  useful  materia,ls  which  the  nations 
or  tribes  to  the  east  of  them  were  supplied  wdth  from  the  Eng- 
lish, so  far  w'ere  they  from  drawing  nearer,  to  be  in  the  way  of 
trading  for  iron-work,  &c,,  that  they  w'cre  obliged  to  retreat 
farther  back,  to  avoid  the  Athapuscow  Indians,  who  made  sur- 
prising slaughter  among  them,  both  in  wdnter  and  summer. 


SUPERSTITION. 

Captain  Stuart,  wdien  cruising  off  the  Italian  Coast,  had 
passed  several  days  without  seeing  a ship.  The  men  ascribed 
this  inauspicious  circumstance  to  the  captain’s  having  taken 
a black  cat  on  board  from  the  last  port  they  touched  at.  lie 
immediately  called  the  men  aft,  and  asked  them  if  it  really 
were  so?  They,  without  hesitation,  confirmed  the  report ; 
“ Overboard  with  the  black  cat.”  “ That,”  exclaimed  an  old 
seaman,  “ is  worse  still — she  must  be  landed.”  “ Then  lower 
away  tlie  jolly-boat,”  said  the  captain.  The  cat  was  safely 
landed,  with  much  formality,  on  an  island  in  sight;  and  that 
same  night  they  took  the  best  prize  which  they  had  captured 
in  the  mediterranean. 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


LOSS  OF  THE  GENERAL  BARKER,  | 

East  ImUaman^  Captain  James  Todd,  Fehruaru  17, 17 SI.  ! 

The  General  Barker,  commanded  by  Captain  James  Todd, 
vas  chartered  by  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company,  and 
sailed  froni  Aladras  the  latter  end  of  February,  17S0,  in  com- 
pany with  three  sail  of  the  line,  and  several  East  India  ships, 
having  on  board  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  governor  of  Madras,  ! 
his  lady  and  family,  and  other  passengers  for  Europe.  About  ' 
the  middle  of  the  following  April,  they  arrived  at  St.  Angus-  i 
tine’s  Bay,  in  ^ladagascar,  and  having  stayed  six  weeks  there,  ' 
were  joined  by  some  ships  from  China.  j 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  they  anchored  in  Table  Bay,  i 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  they  remained  about  six  weeks,  j 
and  then  shaped  their  cour.se  for  St.  Helena  ; from  whence  ’ 
they  sailed  in  company  with  three  sail  of  the  line,  a sixty- 
gun  ship,  a fifty-gun  ship,  and  thirteen  East  Indiamen,  for 
England. 

About  Christmas,  they  entered  Crookhaven,  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  where  they  landed  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  and  the 
rest  of  the  passengers  ; and  after  staying  some  time  proceeded 
up  the  Channel,  and  arnved  in  the  Downs  with  some  other 
ships,  on  February  10, 1781,  and  the  wind  blowing  hard  from 
S.W.  and  W.S.W. ; when  the  captain  went  on  shore,  to  pro- 
cure some  stores  that  they  were  in  want  of,  and  the  ship  was 
waiting  to  receive  them. 

On  February  12,  the  wind  continuing  to  blow  very  hard 
from  the  S.  W.,  they  struck  lower-yards  and  top-masts,  and 
soon  after  let  go  the  small  bower  under  foot.  About  nine,  a 
small  vessel  near  them  having  drove,  came  athwart  their 
hawse,  and  carried  away  the  larboard  bumpkin  and  bobstays, 
but  they  cleared  her  without  any  further  damage  ; the  gale 
still  increasing,  and  blowing  violently  from  S.W.  to W.SW., 
another  ship  drove,  and  brought  up  in  their  hawse,  chafing 
their  best  bower  cable  with  her  keel,  which,  being  new,  and 
their  best  depen  dance,  they  brought  a slight  strain  on  the 
small  bower,  and  endeavoured  to  strike  their  mizen-topmast, 
but  could  not  get  the  fid  out. 

Ahout  half-past  ten,  the  thunder  and  lightning  was  tre- 
mendous, with  continual  flashes  from  several  ships  firing  guns 
of  distress.  At  this  awful  moment,  they  parted  their  best 
bower,  occasioned  by  the  ship  that  had  chafed  lier  cable  : 
upon  which  they  immediately  let  go  the  sheet  anchor,  and 
wore  away  on  the  sheet  and  small  bower  together  ; attempting 
several  times  to^stop  the  sheet  cable,  but  to  no  purpose.  They 
then  endeavoured  to  snub  her,  by  hauling  taut  the  ring-rope 
and  stoppers  together ; but  on  feeling  the  first  strain,  the 
small  ^wer  parted,  the  sheet  cable  running  out  at  the  same- 
time.  They  then  got  two  stoppers  passed  abaft  the  main-bits, 
but  both  lanyards  broke,  and  the  cable  ran  out  to  the  clench 
round  the  mast,  and  parted  likewise. 

Being  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind,  which  blew  a hurri- 
cane, they  drove,  stern  foremost,  athwart  a brig  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  with  such  force,  that  she  went 
down  under  their  bottom,  and  every  soul  on  board  of  her 
perished— 

“ No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  their  account, 

"With  all  their  imperfections  on  their  heads.’' 

The  blow  being  chiefly  on  the  back  of  tlieir  rudder,  it 
broke  the  tiller  short  in  the  rudder-head.  They  immediately 
endeavoured  to  veer  the  ship,  by  loosing  the  fore-topsail, 
wnich  blew  to  pieces  ; they  then  run  up  the  fore-staysail, 
Avhich  shared  the  same  fate,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
veer  by  those  means,  they  out  away  the  mizen-mast,  when, 
^ that  instant,  she  struck  ou  a sand-bank,  called  the  Break, 
riiey  immediate. y passed  a hawser  out  of  tlie  aftermost 
on  tlm  quarter-deck,  bent  it  to  the  kedge  anchor,  aud  let  it 
Sreak  ineans  the}’  wore  the  ship  and  cleared  the 

The  ne:H  day,  February  1.3,  they  cut  away  the  ends  of  the 
cables  at  the  foreinast-bits,  and  at  about  half-past  one,  swayed 
up  the  fore-yard,  knocked  dowu  the  bulk  heads,  and  cleared 
§way  the  great  cabinj  to  §Uip  a tiller  in  Mjc 


All  the  valuable  effects  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Rumholi 
which  were  stowed  there  with  the  furniture,  were  beaten  t 
pieces  with  malls,  crows,  and  axes,  and  thrown  out  of ^ 
cabin  windows,  with  chests  of  plate,  money,  valuable  cui 
osities,  and  about  forty  cages  of  oriental  birds,  &c. ; and 
computed,  that  not  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds*  won 
property  was  thus  sacrificed,  there  being  no  passage  to 
them  along. 

About  two  ofolock  they  got  the  spare  tiller  shipped, 
set  the  foresail,  and  in  half  an  hour  afterwards,  they  sw, 
the  main-yard,  and  set  the  main-sail ; and  till  about  half^ 
eight  in  the  morning,  she  made  about  two  knots  an  houi 
the  starboard  tack  when  they  saw  the  Kentish  Knock  on' 
larboard  bow  ; a high  sea  running,  and  blowing  a strong 
at  the  time.  This  caused  a debate  on  the  quarter-deck,, 
the  most  advisable  course  to  pursue  ; the  opinion  of  the 
pilots  wh©  were  on  board,  was  to  veer  the  ship,  and  staui 
on  the  other  tack  ; but  the  officers  were  of  opinion,  that  b 
so  near,  they  could  not  weather  it  on  the  other  tack,  but  , 
if  they  were  to  ease  her  off  a foot  or  two  on  the  fore  and  m 
sheets  to  give  her  more  way,  they  could  weather  it  on  the 
they  were  on.  The  pilots,  however,  prevailed,  and  all  h 
were  ordered  to  veer  ship.  The  helm  was  put  a-weather^ 
main-yard  braced  to,  and  the  fore-staysail,  which  they' 
bent  that  morning,  run  up  to  help  her ; the  four  lower  shri 
were  manned,  and  as  many  hammocks  as  possible  stp] 
there,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ; for  the  instant  they  got 
before  the  wind,  she  struck  on  a bank  fore  and  aft 
fore-staysail  slipped,  and  the  sea,  which  was  running  y| 
high,  made  a fair  breach  over  her,  from  stem  to  stern.  , 

About  ten,  the  ship  began  to  have  a heel  to  port, 
which  they  cut  away  the  mainmast,  but  npt  having  cut ; 
niain-stqy,  soon  enough,  it  fell  across  their  six  oared 
which  was  the  only  good  boat  they  had,  and  cut  it  in  two. 
yet,  they  haa  made  but  little  \vater,  the  vessel  being  stro_ 
and  her  first  voyage  ; but  by  continual  beating  on  the  b^n 
she  began  to  make  it  very  fast,  which  made  it  necessary' 
keep  the  pumps  going  ; and,  on  observing  on  the  lee-side  1 
the  bank,  a sloop-rigged  vessel,  under  her  fore-sail,  the 
made  signals  of  distress,  by  firing  guns,  and  hoisting  ^ 
ensign  union  downwards ; but  to  their  extreme  mpvtifjcatior 
they  saw  her  bear  away  under  a close  reefed  main-sail  ^ 
fore-sail. 

At  eleven,  they  lowered  down  the  fore-yard,  and  hove 
broken  yawl  overboard,  unstowed  the  booms,  and  beganj 
construct  a raft  with  spars  lashed  across  eacfi  other,  whk 
they  completed  by  one  o’clock,  and  launched  it  over  the  sjS 
They  then  cut  away  the  timber-heads  in  the  waist, 
launched  the  long-boat ; but  she  leaked  so  fast,  that  in  tweat 
minutes  after,  she  sunk  alongside,  'with  several  men  iq  h? 
and  nearly  carried  away  the  raft  that  was  towed  alongsij|| 
They  were  obliged  to  cut  her  away,  but  the  men  wpre  saye 
by  ropes  thrown  to  them.  As  the  ship  was  striking  very  liar 
abaft,  they  started  some  casks  of  water  in  the  lazarettp,  t 
ease  her  forward,  lyhen  the  ship  struck  violently,  which  tpr 
the  rudder  from  the  stern-post  and  shook  the  whole  sterii 
frame. 

As  the  flood-tide  continued  to  make,  there  were  great  hpp« 
that  she  would  beat  clear  over  the  hank,  which  they  did,  b 
about  twenty  minutes  past  three  in  the  afternoop,  when 
got  into  seven  fathoms  water,  and  soop  alter,  into  thirteeii 
aud  then  into  twenty  fathoms  ; upon  which,  being  in 
water,  they  cleared  the  gun-deck.  In  the  pens  amidsbj^ 
they  had  a fine  Arabian  horse,  a ti^er,  a hyrena,  tivq 
gascar  cows,  two  calves,  with  sheep,  goats,  &:c.  which 
were  obliged  to  despatch  with  half-pikes,  and  thep  hesv 
them  overboard,  together  \yith  chests,  hammocks,  beddip| 
and  every  kind  of  luniber,  leaving  a clear  deck,  the  guns  pip 
excepted.  The  yard  was  now  swayed  up,  the  fore-sail  iinqen 
and  another  brought  to  the  yard,  apd  the  spritsail  bQi«^ 
and  by  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  saw  the  hhPy 
Longsand-head ; the  ship  continuing  to  niake  about  tUrep  lef 
water  per  hour.  r „ v 

The  raft  that  was  being  stowed  astern  by  the  cat-fall,  bro| 
the  tow  ropp,  and  wppt  gdriff*  They  go|  a pippa  of  Jaill 
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making  fast  both,  ends  of  it,  veered  it  out  of  the  great 
i windows,  with  a guy  to  it,  from  each  aftermost  port  but 
so  as  to  keep  the  ship  as  near  the  wind  as  possible  ; and 
tnine  in  the  evening,  began  to  heave  the  guns  overboard, 
b proved  a work  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  as  the 
was  running  gunwale-to,  in  the  trough  of  a very  high  sea, 
)ut  a rudder,  the  foremost  only  standing,  and  the  water 
■ng  in  as  fast  as  they  could  free  it ; but  by  eleven  o’clock, 
had  hove  overboard,  eighteen  nine  and  two  four- 
ders,  retaining  two  nine  and  four  four-pounders,  to  make 
Is  of  distress,  in  case  they  should  see  any  vessels.  Mr. 
jn  the  E^cting  officer,  Mr.  Gore,  the  gunner,  and  fourteen 
en,  took  the  starboard  side,  and  Mr.  Weil  wood  the 
id  officer,  with  the  same  number  of  seamen,  took  the 
ard  side;  as  each  gun  was  sent  out  of  the  port,  it  deluged 
un-deck  with  water,  and  the  port  being  hauled  up  as  it 
i oyer,  it  took  some  time  to  discharge  the  water.  After 
vas  done,  it  was  thought  ^necessary  to  give  the  people 
rest,  and  at  midnight  the  watches  were  set,  who  kept 
jumps  going  without  intermission,  officers  and  men, 
ing  without  distinction. 

the  fourteenth,  at  daylight,  they  discovered  a sail  in  the 
, upon  which  they  hoisted  the  ensign  union  downwards, 
fired  several  guns  as  signals  of  distress,  when  they 
ved  the  sail  to  stand  towards  them.  To  keep  the  ship 
tiey  got  a spare  top-gallant  mast,  lashed  another  spar 
, and  set  the  maintop-gallant-royal,  and  the  carpenter 
ed  the  stream  anchor,  that  lay  on  the^  deck  iinstocked. 
_e  afternoon,  they  spoke  the  vessel,  which  proved  to  be  a 
jf  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  burthen,  under 
sb  colours,  from  Christiana,  and  bound  to  Ostend,  who 
their  boat  on  board,  and  agreed  to  give  them  all  the 
ance  in  their  power,  provided  they  would  indemnify  the 
-rs  for  the  loss  of  time,  and  any  damage  the  cargo  might 
in,  and  £100  sterling  for  their  trouble.  This  was  assented 
id  an  agreement  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  four  officers 
9 ship.  As  the  wind  was  now  more  moderate,  and  the 
luch  fallen,  they  cut  away  the  remains  of  the  foresail 
the  yard,  got  the  stream  anchor  into  its  berth,  and  bent 
hirty  fathoms  of  cable  to  it  which  they  had  previously 
3d  together  from  the  old  pieces  cleared  away  in  the 
room,  and  got  out  a new  lower  shroud-hawser,  and  bent 
the  piece  of  cable  ; the  ship  continuing  to  make  about 
ame  quantity  of  water. 

jout  hal^past  eleven,  they  descried  a large  ship  a point 
! the  lee-beam  when  they  again  hoisted  the  ensign  union 
iwards,  and  fired  signal  guns  for  about  an  hour  : she 
ared  to  stand  towards  them,  hoisted  Swedish  colours  at 
forctop-gallantmast  head,  fired  a guu  to  windward,  and 
3 several  tacks  ; but  as  they  had  no  command  of  the 
they  could  not  bear  down  to  her.  It  came  on  to  blow 
gfter,  when  she  lowered  her  topsails,  reefed  them,  and 
away.  . . 

jout  two,  they  sent  three  seamen  on  board  the  brig, _ in 
joat,  taking  with  them  the  hawser,  to  assist  in  doing 
thing  for  them,  and  if  requisite,  to  veer,  or  stay  the 
era!  Barker.  The  wind  freshening,  they  hailed  them 
on  board  the  brig,  that  as  near  as  they  could  judge, 
were  far  to  leeward  of  Ostend,  and  that  if  they  drifted 
h longer  on  the  tack  they  were  then  on,  they  would  soon 
n the  Flemish  Shoals;  and  as  it  looked  likely  to  blow  a 
.gale,  they  desired  them  to  bring  the  hawser  to  the  brig’s 
while  they  made  the  other  end  fast  abaft,  to  endeavour 
Q,ij  the  ship,  which  was  done,  and  the  foreyard  braced  to, 
elp  her  ; but  those  on  board  the  brig,  by  straining  the 
ser  too  taut,  broke  it,  and  consequently  the  General 
ie^  could  not  stay. 

tje  wind  blowing  strong,  and  accompanied  with  rain,  the 
hailed  them,  and  said,  that  unless  they  w-ore  the  ship,  and 
d on  the  other  tack,  the  brig  would  not  stay  with  them  ; 
r answered,  that  they  could  not  veer,  or  do  anything  with 
ship,  as  she  was  unmanageable,  and  that  as  the  sea  was 
thing  over  them  to  a fearful  height,  it  would  be  impossible 
?ave  the  ship,  unless  they  were  assisted  ; they  were 
wered,  that  the  master  of  the  brig  would  go  no  longer  on 


that  tack,  and  they  instantly  wore  the  brig ; upon  which  they 
hailed  again,  and  implored  them  for  God’s  sake  not  to  leave 
them,  as  every  soul  on  bo^rd  must  inevitably  perish.  The 
chief  mate  desired  them  all  to  shout  together;  many  were 
down  on  their  knees,  in  places  where  they  could  be  seen,  and 
upwards  of  a hundred  people  on  the  decks,  waving  their 
hats,  and  making  every  possible  sign  of  their  distress,  but  all 
to  no  effect;  for  the  brig  stood  from  them  without  returning 
any  answer,  when  at  that  time  she  could  have  lain  about 
eight  or  ten  yards  to  leeward  of  the  ship,  in  almost  smooth 
lyater.  , 

Death  now  seemed  painted  in  colours  the  most  gloomy  ; the 
wind  blew  so  strong,  that  it  split  the  foresail  to  pieces,  which 
was  the  only  sail  they  could  carry,  and  they  had  no  other 
foresail  in  the  ship  ; a heavy  sea  was  running,  with  rainy 
weather,  and  night  was  coming  on  ; the  Flemish  shoals  were 
right  ahead,  and  the  sea  breaking  over  them ; the  ship  was 
driving  on  very  fast,  the  lead  showing  quarter  less  seven,  and 
they  were  confident,  when  she  struck,  that  she  must  soon  go 
to  pieces,  and  every  one  on  board  perish  with  her;  no  land 
or  vessels  in  sight  but  the  brig,  who  was  by  this  time  at  a 
great  distance,  and  standing  from  them;  the  ship  making  the 
water  as  fast  as  they  could  free  it  by  pumping  ; no  mast 
except  the  foremast,  no  sails  or  rudder,  no  anchor  except  the 
stream  anchor,  and  no  cable  to  bend  to  that,  except  the 
spliced  one  before  mentioned;  and  on  board  were  officers, 
seamen,  passengers,  and  servants,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  men,  two  women,  and  two  children, who  were  all  on  deck, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  working  the  pumps. 

Under  such  dreadful  circumstances,  a general  consultation 
of  officers  and  seamen  was  held,  when  it  was  agreed  to  try  by 
means  of  the  stream  anchor  to  veer  the  ship,  and  if  that  failed, 
they  had  only  to  trust  to  Almighty  Providence.  They 
immediately  got  up  the  lower  shroud  hawser,  and  passed  it 
through  the  aftermost  larboard  port  on  the  quarter-deck,  cut 
the  junk  from  the  stream  anchor,  and  bent  the  hawser  ; 
palled  the  capstan,  took  three  turns  with  the  inner  end,  and 
stood  by  to  veer  away  when  the  ship  brought  up,  and  snub 
her  gently,  till  they  brought  the  wind  on  the  larboard  beam  ; 
they  let  go  the  anchor,  and  as  they  brought  the  ship’s  stern 
to  the  wind,  they  squared  the  foreyard,  and  with  the  swing, 
brought  the  wind  on  the  larboard  beam,  and  consequently  the 
ship  on  the  other  tack;  upon  which  they  cut  the  hawser,  and 
left  the  anchor  behind,  which  was  their  last,  and  the  fifth 
they  had  lost. 

This  success  cheered  their  spirits,  and  they  now  indulged  a 
hope,  that  while  they  could  keep  her  above  water,  they  had 
plenty  of  rooin  to  drift,  and  might  meet  with  assistance  ; they 
fired  several  guns,  that  those  on  board  the  brig  miglit  seo 
them  on  the  other  tack ; but  night  coming  on,  they  never  saw 
or  heard  more  of  her.  As  soon  as  the  people  were  a little 
refreshed  with  a dram,&c.  they  got  up  a fore-topsail,  unbent 
the  ragged  foresail,  brought  it  to  the  fore-yard,  and  as  the 
wind  was  blowing  strong,  close  reefed  it,  and  set  it  for  a 
foresail;  their  soundings  were  from  seven,  when  they  wore 
the  ship  to  ten,  thirteen,  seventeen  and  sometinies  to  twenty 
fathoms;  the  ship’s  head  lay  from  N.N.E.  to  N.E.,  and  her 
driftage  about  one  and  a half  to  two  knots  an  hour.  They 
settled  every  thing  upon  deck  as  well  as  they  could,  set  the 
watches  at  six  in  the  evening,  £^nd  kept  the  pumps  going 
without  intermission. 

On  the  fifteenth,  at  six  in  the  morning,  they  called  all 
hands,  got  the  fish,  which  is  a spar  aft  on  the  poop,  and  made 
a machine  to  keep  the  ship  nearer  the  wind,  by  unreaving 
the  fore-topsail  ties,  which  they  fixed  as  guys  on  each  quarter; 
the  bight  they  made  fast  to  the  end  of  the  fish,  and  lashed 
gratings,  bar  iron,  shot,  &c.  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  sinking 
the  end,  that  it  might  have  more  hold  in  the  water.  They 
then  launched  it,  and  by  noon  had  it  fixed,  one  end  in  the 
great  cabin  window,  and  the  other  sunk  by  the  weight,  and 
by  this  means  the  ship’s  head  came  up  to  N.  by  K.  ’I'hey  had 
soundings  from  thirteen  to  twenty  fathoms,  and  saw  a steeple 
or  spiral  hearing  about  S.,  but  could  not  see  land  ; and  at 
nooui  they  na4  ^ observation  which  gave  Jatiliuie 
dagi,  ] rpin. 
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In  the  afternoon  they  would  have  raised  a jury-mast,  with 
a spare  topmast  they  had  on  deck,  but  had  no  rigging,  nor  a 
rope  in  the  ship  to  make  it ; they,  however,  raised  a small  spar 
on  the  tafFrail,  and  set  the  yawl’s  mainsail,  and  the  main-top- 
gallant staysail,  for  a mizen  staysail.  About  four  ©clock 
they  hauled  up  a mainsail,  unbent  the  fore  topsail  wnicli  had 
been  set  up  for  a foresail,  brought  the  mainsail  to  the 
yard,  took  in  one  reef  and  set  it  for  a foresail,  the  weather 
beginning  to  clear  up  and  grow  moderate  ; hut  towards  the 
evening,  the  ship  fell  off  to  N.E.,  and  N.E.  by  E. 

About  seven  o’clock,  they  saw  two  lights  on  the  leebow. 
The  ship  still  laboured  very  much,  lying  m the  trough  of  the 
sea  ; towards  night,  therefore,  they  lashed  everything  on  the 
decks,  and  as  the  ship  was  falling  off  so  much,  they  ende^ 
voured  to  make  her  veer,  by  means  of  the  machine  they  had 
made  to  steer  her  by,  instead  of  a rudder ; hut  they  could  not 
succeed  in  getting  her  about,  till  twelve  o’clock  at  night, 
having  fired  signal  guns  every  five  minutes  during  the  even- 
ing ; the  watches  were  set  all  this  night,  as  before ; the  pumps 
kept  regularly  going,  and  soundings  taken,  which  showed  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen,  and  down  to  ten  fathoms. 

On  the  sixteenth,  at  daylight,  they  saw  land  very  near  them, 
the  ship  nearing  it  apace,  and  shoaling  the  water  to  seven, 
and  then  to  five  fathoms ; they  instantly  hove  overboard  two 
nine  and  two  four-pounders,  leaving  themselves  only  two 
guns  to  fire  signals  of  distress.  At  about  half  past  ten  in 
the  morning,  the  ship  struck  about  two  miles  and  a half  from 
the  shore  j and  for  some  time  lay  with  her  starboard  side 
towards  the  land,  the  sea  making  a fair  breach  over  her. 
They  still  continued  to  fire  the  guns  every  five  or  ten  minutes, 
and  hoisted  a union  jack,  which  was  the  only  colour  they  had 
left.  The  ship  beat  and  swung  with  her  stern  to  the  shore, 
when  being  of  no  further  use,  they  left  off  pumping,  and  all 
hands  began  to  make  a raft  of  what  few  planks,  or  anything 
else  they  could  find,  as  there  was  a heavy  sea  tumbling  in 
upon  the  beach,  and  they  saw  no  assistance  coming  from  the 
shore.  In  about  two  hours  they  had  completed  the  raft, 
when  the  gunner’s  mate,  the  caulker,  the  joiner,  a midship- 
man, and  sixteen  seamen  embarked  on  it,  and  drove  with  the 
wind  and  sea  towards  the  shore  ; but  sad  to  relate,  those  who 
remained  on  the  wreck  had  the  misfortune  to  see  them  washed 
off  one  by  one,  and  as  the  ship  began  to  go  to  pieces,  forward, 
they  expected  very  soon  to  share  the  same  fate. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  water  had  filled  the 
hold,  and  flowed  over  the  gun-deck,  and  the  sea  made  a breach 
over  her  from  stem  to  stern.  In  this  situation,  Mr.  Gibson,  the 
acting  officer,  the  gunner,  and  carpenter’s  mate,  got  staples, 
nails,  &C-,  drove  them  in  the  poop,  and  with  whatever  lashings, 
lines,  and  gaskets  they  could  get,  lashed  a great  number  of  in- 
valids, old  seamen,  two  w^omen,  and  two  children  thereto,  with 
the  hope  that  when  the  ship  went  to  pieces,  the  poop  would 
float  on  shore,  and  save  them.  About  six,  they  fired  the  last 
gun,  which  was  nearly  covered  with  water ; the  upper  deck  for- 
ward, being  at  this  time  under  water,  and  all  the  people  on  the 
quarter-deck  and  poop.  It  still  blew  a hard  gale,  and  the  sea 
frequently  washed  over  them;  but  as  night  approached,  they 
sheltered  themselves  on  the  after-part  of  the  quarter-deck,  as 
well  as  they  could;  but  their  situation  during  this  dismal  night 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

On  the  17th,  about  daylight,  the  ship  parted  about  the  main- 
hatchway; the  after-part  remained  fast  for  a short  time,  but, 
soon  after,  that  also  gave  way.  At  this  time  they  observed  two 
schuyts  making  towards  them  from  the  land.  The  wreck  now 
parted  in  several  places,  but  the  poop  remained  entire,  with 
those  before-mentioned  lashed  upon  it,  which  was  the  means  of 
saving  many  lives. 

On  a large  piece  of  the  wreck,  were  a midshipman,  the  gun- 
ner, boatswain,  the  ship’s  steward,  some  servants,  and  Erench 
seamen,  who  were  prisoners  of  war;  but  the  ship’s  steward  and 
some  others  were  washed  off  and  perished.  The  second  officer, 
Mr.  Welwood,  and  Mr.  James  Hay,  a midshipman,  were  on 
another  piece  of  the  wreck,  but  had  not  drifted  far  before  it  ^ 
turned  over;  the  officer,  having  a cork  jacket  on,  rose  again  i 
with  the  youth  holding  fast  to  his  leg,  and  they  got  on  the  piece 
of  wreck  again;  but  soon  after,  it  again  upset,  and  both  went 


down  to  rise  no  more.  Near  to  them,  on  another  piece  of 
wreck,  were  Mr.  Gibson  and  another  midshipman,  han® 
hand,  who  in  this  manner  reached  the  shore,  almost  lifejS 
On  another  piece  of  the  wreck  were  sevepJ  seamen,  who  M 
repeatedly  washed  off;  but  being  good  swimmers,  and  assiiS 
one  another,  they  reached  the  shore  in  safety.  Onq  seaM 
was  quite  naked,  got  two  pump-dills,  and  lashed  them  tOgetW 
and  though  he  was  often  off,  and  as  often  got  on  again™ 
reached  the  shore,  but  expired  in  a lew  minutes  afterw^ 
On  another  piece  of  the  wreck,  were  two  persons,  who, 
contending  a long  time  with  the  surf  and  heavy  seas,  at  B 
reached  the  shore  in  almost  an  exhausted  state.  H 

The  two  schuyts  before  mentioned,  had  by  this  time  reaclfl 
the  poop,  and  by  means  of  ropes  thrown  to  the  people  yika 
were  upon  it,  hauled  them  from  their  perilous  situation,  safe 
board.  M 

The  beach  was  lined  with  armed  Dutch  boors,  who 
them  prisoners  of  war  as  they  came  on  shore,  either  from  the 
schuyts,  or  from  the  pieces  of  the  wreck,  and  guarded  them  od 
the  beach  till  every  one  had  landed,  when  their  situation  was 
deplorable  in  the  extreme;  the  country  was  frozen  up,  while 
some  were  lying,  and  others  sitting  on  the  beach;  but  strange 
to  say,  those  who  had  no  clothes  on,  appeared  the  warmest 
The  place  where  they  came  on  shore,  was  near  Sche veiling; j 
from  wdience  they  were  conducted  by  some  Swiss  troops  andi 
the  boors,  to  a place  like  a brewery,  where  they  were  obliged  to; 
pig  together  for  the  night,  as  well  as  they  could.  ^ 

On  the  18th,  after  a breakfast  of  bread,  cheese,  and  small! 
beer — at  least  for  those  who  could  struggle  most  to  get  it- 
they  were  closely  stowed  together,  without  distinction,  in  nine, 
or  ten  carts,  that  had  been  used  to  convey  manure,  for,  in  some 
of  them,  a great  deal,  hard  frozen,  already  adhered,  and  in  this 
manner  they  were  leisurely  driven  through  some  poor  fishing, 
villages,  and,  as  they  passed  along,  were  pelted  by  women  and 
children  with  hard  clods  of  frozen  earth.  The  wind  blew  fresh, 
few  of  them  had  any  clothes  on,  and  they  were  attended  by  a 
brutal  mob,  who  were  huzzaing,  to  drown  their  complaints  of 
the  insults  they  met  with;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  Swiss 
soldiers,  it  is  more  than  probable  they  would  have  been  dragged, 
from  the  carts.  Thus  escorted,  they  reached  the  town  of 
Noordwyk,  where  they  were  put  into  a place  like  vaults,  under 
ground,  strewed  with  straw,  with  no  provisions,  even  for  those 
who  had  money;  but  some  gin  was  smuggled  in  at  a rupee  per 
bottle,  with  which  they  made  themselves  as  comfortable  as 
they  could  in  such  a cold  damp  place,  till  some  Dutchmen  came 
in  with  large  wooden  platters,  piled  up  with  boiled  pearl  barley, 
smoking  hot,  with  treacle  on  the  top;  but  the  sight  of  such  un- 
couth victuals,  even  from  an  enemy,  made  the  seamen  so  indig- 
nant, that  without  consulting  their  officers,  they  instantly  seized  | 
the  Dutchmen,  and  rubbed  their  noses  in  the  hot  viands,  till 
they  roared  out  fire  and  murder,  when  a number  of  Swiss  sol- 
diers entered  with  muskets  and  bayonets  fixed;  but  the  sea-! 
men,  still  irritated,  and  nothing  daunted,  bared  their  breasts  to 
the  pointed  bayonets,  and  dared  them  to  fire;  till  the  officer, 
convinced  that  there  must  be  some  misunderstanding,  procured 
an  interpreter  and  learned  the  real  cause,  when  he  told  them  he 
really  pitied  their  misfortunes,  and  would  see  what  he  could  do 
for  them.  He  turned  out  the  Dutchmen,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  his  own  troops  entered,  with  baskets  of  broken  victuals, . 
which  they  had  collected  from  the  houses  by  force  or  persuasion. 
There  was  plenty  for  all,  and  very  good,  and  officers  and  aU  ■ 
hands  had  a savoury  and  comfortable  meal,  the  best  they  had 
had  for  a long  time,  as  from  the  time  they  were  driven  from  the 
Downs,  their  only  food  had  been  raw  salt  meat,  with  biscuits , 
full  of  maggots  and  weevils,  and  raw  rice.  The  night  was 
passed  in  the  dungeon,  nothing  occurring  but  quarrelling  for  ^ 
the  straw.  ] 

On  the  20th,  in  the  forenoon,  they  were  marched  for  the  city 
of  Leyden,  where  eleven  officers  were  allowed  to  reside  within , 
the  gates  upon  their  signing  an  engagement  not  to  attempt  to , 
escape:  the  remainder  of  the  crew  being  confined  in  a place, 
outside  the  gates,  called  the  pest-house.  Among  them  were  a 
I number  of  invaUd  soldiers  and  French  prisoners,  who  had  as- 
sisted to  work  the  ship  home  from  India,  some  of  whom  were 
saved.  The  total  number  lost  was  twenty-five. 
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SHIPWRECK  OF  THE  GREAT  BRITAIN 
PACKET  SHIP. 

E annexed  engraving  represents  the  wreck  of  the  splendid 
jt-ship,  Great  Britain,  Captain  Shaxsin  master,  which 
place  some  time  ago  on  her  outward  passage  to  New 
, when  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  entirely  lost.  She  was 
e- rigged,  of  404  tons  burthen,  and  was  built  at  Quebec 
e year  1839.  The  preservation  of  her  crew  and  pas- 
rs  was  truly  miraculous,  as  will  be  observed  in  the  par- 
rs subjoined — a narrative  written  by  Captain  Shaxsin  to 
vners  of  the  ill-fated  vessel: — 

'ainful  as  my  task  now  is,  in  writing  the  present, it  must  be 
lunicated,  and,  under  the  distressing  events,  my  heart  is 
up  with  thankfulness  that  my  life  and  those  of  my  people. 


sufferers  with  me,  have  been  spared.  The  Great  Britain  is  no 
more — her  career  has  been  short  and  trying.  After  leaving  the 
Channel  we  proceeded  to  the  westward,  where  we  encountered 
a succession  of  gales,  but  without  any  bad  result  until  the  5tli 
of  March.  We  were  then  in  latitude  47.20,  and  longitude 
34.40,  and  experienced  one  of  those  terrific  hurricanes  which 
sweep  destruction  in  its  ravages.  It  commenced  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  continued  without  intermission 
until  the  28th,  with  an  awful  sea.  The  ship  fought  nobly 
against  the  storm  until  the  morning  of  the  27th,  when  the  fore- 
mast was  carried  away,  it  breaking  off  18  inches  above  the  deck. 
She  had  previously  laboured  hard,  but  made  little  or  no  water 
I — not  more  in  four  hours  than  we  could  have  pumped  out  in 
five  minutes  at  one  pump.  We  were  now  a complete  wreck, 

I the  darkness  of  the  morning  and  the  fury  of  the  hurricane  pre- 
i venting  our  getting  at  it  to  cut  away  anything.  Sea  after  sea 
! washed  over  us  in  rapid  succession,  sweeping  everything  off 
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ck,  and  the  hurricane  preventing  almost  all  communica- 
with  the  crew  without  bawling  as  loud  as  we  possibly  . 

The  surging  of  the  ship  was  truly  frightful;  the  pumps  ' 
now  constantly  going.  At  8 a.m.,  a sea  again  struck  the  ^ 
I forward,  and  turned  the  cutwater  for  and  aft  on  the  left  ! 
rboard  side,  tearing  witli  it  the  main  stem  down  to  six  or  I 
feet  under  water.  The  leaks  now  increased,  the  water  | 
ng  in  throughJthe  bows  like  a river,  the  wood-ends  laying  | 
-en.  After  considerable  difficulty  we  got  a sail  and  threw  i 
>r  the  bows,  filled  with  oakum  and  ends  of  rope,  which  eased 
ash  there,  and  the  carpenter  cut  the  ceiling  where  it  was  to 
it  at  inside,  forcing  oakum  outward  any  where,  but  the 
' had  gained  in  height  under  the  forecastle  deck,  and  the 
settled  well  in  the  water.  Nothing  now  appeared  before  ^ 
It  death— we  toiled  at  the  pumps,  but  three  of  the  crew  j 
up  to  despair,  and  could  not  by  threats  or  entreaties  be  ' 
ght  to  exert  then»  selves.  The  cries  of  the  women  and 
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children,  of  whom  you  know  there  were  many,  sometimes  fell 
on  our  ear,  but  this  I need  not  describe,  'lov/ards  the  after- 
noon the  gale  abated,  and  the  sea  fell  very  much.  Our  long- 
boat was  left  uninjured.  The  crew  rushed  into  her  jmd  all 
resistance  was  in  vain.  I threatened  to  disable  hei  if  more 
than  half  left  the  pumps  to  get  her  ready  for  the  last  extremity. 
She  was  easily  got  across  the  deck,  and  I put  1 cwt.  of  pork,  a 
box  of  bread,  compass,  sextant  and  quadrant,  and  a sail  in  her, 
in  short,  everything  I thought  necessary  to  keep  such  a num- 
ber from  starvation  for  a certain  time.  All  being  in  her, 
nothing  would  satisfy  the  crew  but  to  launch  her;  I en- 
deavoured to  persist  against  it;  but  the  pumps  were  left,  and 
in  an  instant  she  floated  over  the  ship’s  deck.  The  next  mo- 
ment she  filled,  and  all  would  have  gone  to  the  bottom  but  for 
the  pieces  of  wreck  hanging  round  about  the  vessel,  which  they 
laid  hold  of,  and  held  on  until  extricated  by  myself  and  others. 
One  seaman,  however,  named  Webb,  sunk,  and  was  never  seen 
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afterwards.  During  the  whole  of  that  night,  the  following  daj>  j 
the  28th,  29tli,  and  part  of  the  30th,  the  horrors  we  endured  j 
were  dreadful.  We  were  all  worn  out  through  excessive  ex- 
ertions at  the  pumps,  for  that  was  our  only  means  of  preserva- 
tion. Boils  appeared  on  all  the  seamen’s  legs  and  arms,  and  they 
were  benumbed  by  being  continually  buried  in  water,  and  were 
exhausted  for  want  of  food.  On  the  evening  of  the  29th  vio- 
"leht  gales  again  commenced,  with  almost  equal  severity  as  the 
former;  the  only  sail  left  was  shivered  to  atoms,  the  sea  boarded 
us  abaft,  washed  away  the  binnacle  and  compasses,  broke  tlie 
wheel,  and  split  the  port-head.  I cannot  go  further  to  describe 
the  wreck,  my  heart  sickens.  These  last  scenes  scarcely  ex- 
cited a feeling;  my  heart  was  bound  to  exertion,  and  if  ail  fliiled 
tlien  death  was  certain,  and  to  meet  that  event  the  most  calmly 
appeared  to  me  the  only  relief  to  our  sufferings.  Daylight,  30tli 
— Nothing  in  sight;  noou  the  same;  at  two  p.m.  a sail  coming 
right  towards  us;  at  four,  close  to  us  under  close-reefed  top- 


sails. After  a great  deal  of  manmuvring  we  got  a buoy  froinli 
them,  and  two  of  their  crew  attached  a line  to  their  boats! 
They  returned  to  their  skip,  and  we  hauled  the  empty  boat! 
back  to  the  wreck.  I must  tell  you  that  only  two  at  a tune! 
and  two  to  row  could  go.  The  first  trip  nearly  closed  all-ltbeT 
spdlors,  so  frightened  and  anxious  to  get  on  board  of  the  vessel  I 
nearly  filled  the  boat,  and  the  mate  and  the  seamen  declared,  ifi 
I did  not  take  charge  of  the  boat  to  conduct  her,  they  wo«W[ 
not  rebun  again.  I was  obliged  to  comply,  and  after  three! 
trips,  those  whom  I intrusted  for  rowing  became  tired  out.  The! 
vessels  were  nearly  a mile  apart,  and  only  eight  taken  off 
Mght  came  on  very  dark,  and  a light  sea.  Drew  lots  for  other 
two  to  row  the  boat.  I had  yet  fourteen  souls  to  take  off,  aad  " 
seven  of  them  were  small  children.  Two  trips  I made,  tiireeoft 
them  eacli  time.  The  third,  four  children  aud  mother,  the] 
youngest  child  only  1-1  months  old,  which. I placed  in  a pocket,! 
and  safely  brought  to  the  slvlp,  and  lastly,  at  1 1 o’clock,  i ' 


brought  off  the  father  and  three  boys;  all  of  them,  thank  God, 
were  saved.  The  ship  proved  to  he  the  Philadelphia,  bound  to 
Bustou,  to  which  place  we  were  conveyed,  tire  utmost  kindness 
being  shown  to  us  by  those  on  hoard.  I have  no  doubt  the 
Great  Britain  foundered  soon  after  we  left  her.  None  of  the 
passengers  or  myself  were  able  to  save  any  property  what- 
soever— all  was  lost.  The  ship  and  cargo  were  insured  to  the 
extent  of  £25,000.  i 


CAPTURING  A CLIPPER. 

Long  long  had  the  superior  qualities  of  the  Saucy  Ino, 
mid  the  high  nautical  tactics  of  her  commander,  baffled  the 
'manteuvres,  aad  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  revenue  cmisers 
from  the  Lizard  Point  to  Cape  Wrath,  from  the  Stour  of 


II 


Assynt  to  the  chops  of  the  Shannon.  She  was  a cutter  of  the  i 
first  order,  clench  built,  pliant  as  an  Oisier,  and  sharp,  fore  and  I 
aft,  as  a wedge.  Her  spars  were  out  of  all  proportion  squareJ 
and  consequently,  she  could  spread  a cloud  of  canvass  beyond  i 
any  other  vessel  of  her  tonnage  on  the  British  coasts.  Her ! 
crew  consisted  of  thirty  crack  hands,  who  had  been  bred  in  j 
the  moonlight  from  boyhood.  She  mounted^  ten  nine-pound  I 
carronades,  with  a proportionable  quantity  of  small  arms,  and | 
a well  stored  magazdpe.  Betts  (for  that  was  the  name  mher 
daring  commander)  had  prosecuted  the  “ fair  trade’’  from, 
the  time  he  was  the  height  of  a serving  mallet,  knew  every 
creek  and  landing  place  in  the  island  where  “business”  could  dc 
done  ; was  up  to  all  the  strategy  practised  by  the  “ Philistii^s,’ 
and  having  never  been  taken,  swore  he  never  should,  wlieii; 
the  ports  of  the  Continent  were  shut  out  to  every  other  vessel, 
Betts  contrived  to  load  his  “ hooker,”  ^ith  the  same 
as  ever,  dashed  through  every  obstacle  by  sea  and  laiM, 
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4oncd  by  uninterrupted  success,  threatened  to  sink 
a small  vessels  who  impeded  his  future  prospects.  On 
d of  July,  1820,  Uetts,  along  with  his  consort,  the 
jhless,”  a large  vessel  which  mounted  eighteen  guns — 
lietly  discharging  an  illicit  cargo  of  brandy  and  tobacco, 
mouth  of  Loch  Bodneil,  an  obscure  bay  on  the  north- 
f Sutherland.  The  brig  to  which  I belonged,  mounted 
f long  sixes,  and  was  manned  with  a complement  of 
nen.  At  day-break,  we  descried  the  two  vessels  in 
511,  and,  from  the  cut  of  their  canvass,  knew  them  at 
. 5 be  smugglers.  Every  inch  of  cloth  was  crammed  on 

irques,  the  decks  were  cleai’ed  for  action,  guns  loaded 
•oimd,  grape,  canister,  pikes  cut  away  from  the  main- 
tops barricaded  with  spare  studding  sails,  and  half-a- 
picked  men,  stationed  in  each  top  to  act  as  marksmen, 
ds  ten,  a.m.,  the  wind  fell,  and  as  all  was  anxiety,  the 
Ips’^  were  resorted  to.  In  an  hour  it  became  quite 
I but  as  the  sea  was  smooth,  we  swept  the  brig  from 
j d-a-half  to  three  knots  an  hour  through  the  water, 
f nerve  was  strained,  and  every  face  brightened  ; for, 

!.  the  chase  were  sweeping  and  towing  with  might  and 
/et  being  considerably  embayed,  we  ranged  up  with 
and  overhand. 

iy  not  be  generally  known,  that  revenue  ensigns  have  a 
and  star  in  the  fly,  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
^ y vessels  under  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty.  As  a 

I^ion,  our  commander  directed  this  to  be  sewed  up, 
the  hammocks  along  the  bulwarks,  and  placed  six 
itli  red  shirts  on  the  poop  in  order  that  they  might  be 
or  marines.  We  now  swing  the  brig  between  both  ves- 
, d opened  our  fire ; but  the  ‘‘‘  Matchless,’’  by  strenuous 
d n,  managed  to  get  out  of  our  range,  swept  away  to  the 
1 ard,  and  catching  a light  air  in  her  sails,  contrived  to 
l|  We  had  now  to  do  with  the  “ Ino”  alone.  We 
ri  a broadside  into  her ; but  it  was  not  returned,  and 
1 loke  clearing  away  a little,  we  saw  the  smuggler’s 
^ ad  deserted  their  quarters.  Betts  ran  fore  and  aft 

8 his  crew,  beseeching,  exhorting,  swearing,  and 
ning,  but  in  vain — the  crew  jumped  into  the  boats. 
^'1  asperated  Betts  took  off  his  hat,  and  jumping  on  it, 
e last  man  that  followed  them.  They  pulled  with 
towards  the  shore;  while  I,  with  an  armed  and 
crew,  gave  chase  to  them,  and  kept  blazing  away  at 
ith  musketry,  for  three  or  four  miles.  The  despera- 
"?;jLOwever,  landed ; and,  with  the  celerity  of  thought, 
iS  behind  a rock,  and  levelled  their  pieces,  awaiting 
i«ir  boat  drew  so  near  them,  that  every  shot  might  tell. 
tit  critical  moment,  the  recall  signal  was  made  for  the 
vhich,  in  all  probability,  saved  every  individual  of  us 
;struction.  In  fact,  nothing  could  have  preserved  us 
e deadly  effect  of  their  fire-arms,  but  the  signal  above 
to.  When  we  boarded  the  prize,  such  a scene  of  con- 
•resented  itself  as  bafiies  description — braudy  running 
;he  .scuppers  ; stove  casks  lying  about  the  decks  in 
iirection ; bales  of  tobacco,  wearing  apparel,  chests, 
cks,  staves,  &c.  while  tlie  guns  were  run  out,  loaded  to 
and  primed,  lighted  matches  in  the  match-tubs,  and 
jymptom  of  a most  determined  resistance;  and,  but 
precautions,  I am  convinced  we  sboiild  haye  “ caught 
L^ir.’’  I afterwards  learnt  that  the  “ Matchless”  run 
go  in  safety  on  the  coast  of  North  Wales  ; hut  poor 
lied  soon  after  • and,  as  it  w'as  thought,  of  a broken 
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of  a letter  detailing  the  total  loss  of  this  fine  vessel,  belong- 
ing to  Glasgow. 

ship  left  Bombay  on  the  Hih  ot  April,  bound  for  Port- 
ia. We  had  light  winds  for  ten  or  twelve  days  after* 
The  breeze  increased,  and  on  the  18ih  sighted  the 
3 Islands,  and  on  the  night  of  the  19tb,  about  half-past 
the  ship  struck  ijpon  a sunk  rora)  reef,  going  at 
m of  eight  and  a half  miles  «,?i  hour.  T1  e captjin  had 


gone  below  only  a short  time  before,  having  given  orders  that 
a good  look  out  should  be  kept.  On  the  first  alarm  being 
given,  he  came  on  deck,  and  did  everything  that  human  means 
could  suggest  to  get  the  vessel  off,  but  all  was  of  no  avaii. 
We  bad  the  assistance  of  the  moon  for  the  first  five  hours  alter 
we  struck,  which  time  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  captain 
in  getting  out  the  boats,  two  in#ail,  anchor  and  warp,  to  try 
and  heave  the  vessel  off.  Being  deserted  by  the  moon,  very 
little  could  be  done  until  day-light,  the  vessel  striking  very 
heavy  all  night  so  much  so,  as  made  it  impossible  to  keep  our 
feet.  The  first  or  second  time  she  struck,  carried  away  the 
rudder,  ship  on  her  beam-ends.  We  did  not  know  how  far  e 
were  from  any  land.  Daybreak  was  a happy  sight  for  us  all ; 
a number  of  islands  in  sight ; the  nighest  to  us  distant  about 
seventeen  miles ; the  water  gaining  on  the  pumps;  at  ten  a.m., 
as  much  water  inside  as  out;  opened  the  hatches,  started.  A 
number  of  cotton  and  pepper  bags  were  thrown  overboarrt, 
The  captain,  seeing  all  was  of  no  avail,  ordered  the  men  to 
get  some  of  their  clothes  put  into  bags,  and  put  some  provi- 
sions in  the  boats,  and  try  and  make  to  the  nighest  island. 
The  men  left  about  eleven,  the  ship  driving  still  further  on  the 
reef ; the  boat  returned  in  the  afternoon,  took  the  captain  and 
the  remainder  of  us  on  shore,  where  the  others  had  got  a tent 
rigged.  The  island  was  very  small,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  i t 
circumference,  no  inhabitants,  but  we  generally  had  a visi- 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands  every  day.  They 
appeared  very  inoffensive  people,  all  Mussulmans;  they^  supplied 
us  with  two  boats  to  carry  us  to  the  island  where  the  Sultan 
remained.  We  left  the  little  island  on  the  28th.  The  captain 
and  part  of  the  crew  in  one  country  boat ; the  rest  of  the  men 
divided  amongst  the  others;  w'e  went  on  sailing  by  day  and 
anchoring  at  night,  either  at  an  island  or  reef,  bagging  fowl 
and  catching  turtle  as  we  went  along.  We  came  to  an  island 
where  we  lay  seven  days;  here  we  got  ten  turtles.  We  ar- 
rived at  the  Sultan’s  on  the  19th  ; out  of  provisions,  only  one 
barrel  of  pork,  but  only  having  this,  we  wished  to  retain  it  for 
the  remainder  of  our  journey.  The  captain’s  boat  arriving 
first,  we  were  obliged  to  put  ourselves  on  the  Sultan  for  the 
necessaries  of  life;  being  out  when  we  arrived,  the  captain, 
despatched  one  of  the  boatmen  to  try  and  get  near  two  fowls. 
Now,  for  an  instance  of  what  we  got  to  eat.  The  man  went 
to  one  of  the  Sultan’s  big  men  and  stated  our  case;  he  sent 
us  down  a few  pounds  of  rice  and  a few  pieces  of  dried  fish, 
just  what  the  natives  use.  Next  day  they  set  about  getting  a 
house  built  for  us,  which  the  men  got ; the  captain,  boys,  and 

I went  to  another,  and  ate  away  at  fish  or  dry  rice  the  besi. 
way  W'e  could  till  the  lOih  of  June,  when  we  left  the  Maldives 
for  Cochin,  in  one  of  the  Sultan’s  boats,  all  sick  with  fever, 
sailing  through  as  usual,  sailing  by  day,  and  anchoring  by 
night,  till  the  17th,  the  day  we  got  to  the  head  of  those  islands ; 
lay  there  three  days  ; got  five  very  large  turtle  ; out  of  on  • 
we  killed  we  took  about  3(X)  eggs ; buried  the  steward  on  .i 
small  island;  left  this  on  the  2 1st  for  Cochin  on  the  afternoo.u 
of  the  same  ; committed  the  body  of  the  cook  to  the  deep ; oi 
the  24l1i  came  to  an  anchor  on  the  Malabar  coast,  but  owin^ 
to  the  boisterous  state  of  the  weather,  and  unshipping  of  th.; 
rudder,  which  took  place,  we  w'ere  driven  a long  way  to 
leeward  of  our  port.  Next  day  wo  tried  to  beat  to  windward, 
but  got  always  to  leeward,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  come 
to  an  anchor  to  deliberate  on  what  was  best  to  be  done.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  us  landing  here,  ov.dug  to  the  heavy  swell 
that  sets  in  during  the  monsoons,  so  the  captain  advised  them 
I’o  go  to  Ceylon  ; so  on  the  26th  we  got  under  weigh  for  Point 
de  Gaile,  where  we  came  to  an  anchor  on  the  night  of  the 
29th.  Next  morning  the  mate  died— could  not  gee.  the  corpse 
On  shore — in  the  evening  committed  the  body  to  the  deep. 
Being  a little  to  leeward  ot  Gaile,  we  were  as  badly  off  as 
what  we  were  at  Cocliiii,  for  owing  to  the  wind  and  current 
we  could  not  get  up,  so  we  got  a pilot,  and  went  to  another 

i small  place  about  sixieen  miles  further  leeward.  We  got 
i all  our  things  ou  shore,  a id  when  X got  on  shore  myself, 

I I never  was  so  glad  to  get  my  foot  on  dry  land,  as  I was  at 
j that  time  to  get  out  of  the  ooat.  When  our  things  were 

I lauded,  we  got  men  to  can  y them  to  the  goverriment  out- 
house. 'Fbe  captain  got  bui.oc'  car- s to  c;  iry  the  sickest  oi 
the  men  ’;iut  night  liospiral.  the reniat-A^er  stopped 
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there  till  next  day.  We  got  nine  bullock  carts  to  carry  the 
men  and  luggage  ; so  we  went  along  like  a caravan.  This 
was  all  at  government  expense.  The  captain  has  thrown 
himself  and  all  hands  on  government.  The  men  having  got 
a house  at  Point  de  Galle,  and,  through  the  captain’s  kind- 
ness in  interceding,  we  are  now  in  lodgings  ; he  has  been 
very  kind  all  along  to  us,  more  than  we  will  be  ever  able  to 
Tijcompeiise  him  for.  There  are  now  a few  ships  for  England 
at  Columbia,  a place  seventy  three  miles  distant  from  this, 
where  we  expect  goverment  will  shortly  send  us  a passage. 
Should  things  go  right,  I expect  to  be  at  Glasgow  in  about 
six  weeks  or  two  months  after  you  receive  this.  I could  not 
write  you  any  sooner;  the  mail  was  made  up  only  a few  days 
before  we  arrived,  so  that  is  like  a month  I have  lost,  or  a 
month  longer  before  you  get  it.”  In  the  P.  S.  the  writer 
says — I am  gettingthis  sent  away  sooner  than  I expected  ; 
the  overland  mail  leaves  Columbia  on  the  18th,  to  catch  the 
steamer  at  Bombay.  A vessel  leaves  for  London,  another 
for  Liverpool,  in  a few  days;  whether  we  may  get  in  any  of 
these  or  not,  I cannof  say,  but  the  captain  expects  an  answer 
from,  government  every  day.” 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY’S  SHIP, 
QUEEN  CHARLOTTE, 


OP  110  GUXS,  CAPTAIN  TODD,  WHICH  TOOK  FIRE  OFF  THE  HAR- 
BOUR OF  LEGHORN,  ON  THE  17tH  OF  MARCH,  1800. 


The  Queen  Charlotte  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  ships 
in  the  British  navy  . She  was  launched  in  1790,  and  her  first 
cruise  was  with  the  fleet  fitted  out  against  Spain,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dispute  respecting  Nootka  Sound.  Lord  Howe 
who  was  commander-in-chief  of  that  fleet,  was  then  on  board 
of  her;  and  slie  also  bore  his  lordship’s  flag  on  the  1st  of 
June.  After  which,  she  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
was  the  flag-ship  of  the  commander-in-chief  on  that  station. 
In  March,  1800,  she  was  despatched  by  that  nobleman  to  re- 
connoitre the  island  of  Cabrera,  about  thirty  leagues  from 
Leghorn,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  and  which  it 
was  his  lordship’s  intention  to  attack.  On  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  the  ship  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  at  the  distance  of 
three  or  four  leagues  from  Leghorn,  Eveiy  assistance  was 
promptly  forwarded  from  the  shore,  but  a number  of  boats,  it 
appears,  were  deterred  from  approaching  the  wreck,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  firing  of  the  guns,  which  were  shotted,  and  which 
when  heated  by  the  fire,  discharged  their  contents  in  any  di- 
rection. 

The  only  consolation  that  presents  itself  under  the  pressure 
of  so  calamitous  a disaster  is,  that  it  was  neither  the  effect  of 
treachery  or  wilful  neglect,  as  appears  by  the  following  ofii- 
cial  statement  of  the  carpenter; — 

Mr.  John  Braid,  carpenter  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  reports, 
“ that  about  twenty  minutes  after  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  as 
he  was  dressing  himself,  he  heard  throughout  the  ship  a gene- 
ral cry  of  ‘fire;’  on  which  he  immediately  ran  up  tne  after- 
ladder, to  get  upon  deck,  and  found  the  whole  half-deck,  the 
front  bulk-head  of  the  admiral’s  cabin,  the  main-mast’s  coat, 
and  boats  covering  on  the  booms,  all  in  flames;  which,  from 
every  report  and  probability,  he  apprehends,  was  occasioned 
by  some  hay,  wMch  was  lying  under  the  half-deck,  having 
been  set  on  fire  by  a matcli  in  a tub,  which  was  usually  kept 
there  for  signal  guns.  The  main-sail  at  this  time  was  set,  and 
almost  entirely  caught  fire;  the  people  not  being  able  to  come 
to  the  clue  garnets  on  account  of  the  flames. 

“ He  immediately  went  to  the  forecastle,  and  found  Lieu- 
tenant Dundas  and  the  boatswam  encouraging  the  people  to 
get  water  to  extinguish  the  fire.  He  applied  to  Mr.  Dundas, 
seeing  no  other  officer  in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship  (and  being 
unable  to  see  an}^  on  the  quarter-deck,  from  the  flames  and 
smoke  between  them),  to  give  him  assistance  to  drown  the 
lower-decks,  and  secure  the  hatches,  to  prevent  the  fire  falling 
down.  Lieutenant  Dundas  accordingly  went  down  himself 
with  as  many  people  as  he  could  prevail  upon  to  follow  him. 


and  the  lower-deck  ports  were  opened,  the  scuppers  plugg 
the  main  and  fore-hatches  secured,  the  cocks  turned,  and  wa 
turned,  and  water  drawn  in  at  the  ports,  and  the  pumps  k 
going  by  the  people  who  came  down,  as  long  as  they  coii 
stand  at  them. 

“ He  thinks  that  by  these  exertions  the  lower-deck  was 
free  from  fire,  and  the  magazines  preserved  for  along  timefr 
danger;  nor  did  Lieutenant  Dundas,  or  he,  quit  this  statn 
but  remained  there  with  all  the  people  who  could  be  prevail 
upon  to  stay,  till  several  of  the  middie-deck  guns  camethror 
that  deck. 

“ About  nine  o’clock.  Lieutenant  Dundas,  finding  it  implj 
sible  to  remain  any  longer  below,  went  out  at  the  fore-n^ 
lower-deck  port,  and  got  upon  the  forecastle;  on  which  he*^ 
prel lends  there  were  then  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
people  drawing  water,  and  throwiug  it  as  far  aft  as  poji 
upon  the  fire, 

“ He  continued  about  an  hour  on  the  forecastle;  and  finlffr 
all  efforts  to  extinguish  the  flames  unavailing,  he  jumped  frf 
the  jibboom,  and  swam  to  an  American  boat  approaching  T 
ship,  by  which  he  was  picked  up  and  put  into  a tartan,  til 
in  charge  of  Lieutenant  JStewart,  who  had  come  off  to  the  * 
sistance  of  the  ship. 

(Signed)  John  BRAiD.f  ‘ 

“ Leghorn,  March  18,  1800.” 

Captain  Todd  remained  upon  deck,  with  his  first  lieuteq  ^ 
to  the  last  moment,  giving  orders  for  saving  the  crew,  witl  ’ 
thinking  of  bis  own  safety.  Before  he  fell  a sacrifice  tov 
flames,  he  had  time  and  courage  to  write  down  the  partictff 
of  this  melancholy  event  for  the  information  of  Lord 
which  he  gave  copies  to  different  sailors,  entreating  them,l|^ 
whoever  should  escape  might  deliver  it  to  the  admiral. 

Thus  fell  victims  to,  perhaps,  too  severe  a duty,  the  capt?^ 
and  his  first  lieutenant,  at  a time  when  they'^'still  had  i ^ 
their  power  to  save  themselves;  but  self-preservation  is  ne 
a matter  of  consideration  in  the  exalted  mind  of  a BriP) 
naval  officer,  when  the  safety  of  his  crew  is  at  stake.  ® 

Lord  Keith  and  some  of  the  officers  were  providentially' 
shore,  at  Leghorn,  when  the  dreadful  accident  occu^'^l 
Twenty  commissioned  and  w^arrant  officers,  two  servants,  1" 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  seamen,  are  the  whole  of  the  cf? 
that  escaped  destruction  out  of  nearly  nine  hundred  soulf 
board,  that  for  nearly  four  hours  exerted  every  nerve  to  ai 
that  dreadful  termination  which  too  surely  awaited  them.  " 


THE  MENAI  BRIDGE. 


Who  could  ever  have  thought  of  calling  a bridge  subiB 
And  yet  that  is  actually  the  impression  made  by  the  M( 
bridge.  It  is  very  different,  to  be  sure,  from  the  sublimity 
castles  or  cathedrals;  it  never  perhaps,  can  have  the  subi 
of  association — a battle,  indeed,  might  give  it,  but  this  sb 
ture  has  a grandeur  of  its  own.  It  bestrides  an  arm  of 
sea,  connecting  Anglesea  with  the  main  land.  It  is  a 1 
dred  feet  from  the  water.  The  part  suspended  is  five  hund 
and  fifty  feet  in  length.  The  arches  and  towers  are  ma 
of  masonry  as  stupendous  as  the  Roman  aqueducts. 

The  sole  material  of  the  part  suspended  is  iron.  As  I -, 
proached  it  (it  was  towards  evening)  I could  see  nothing^ 
the  towers.  And  when  you  distinguish  the  fine  deli<^ 
tracery  of  the  iron  chains  and  supporters,  it  seems  as  b 
were  nothing  but  gauze  or  cobweb,  compared  with  , 
mighty  masses  of  masonry  on  which  it  rests.  The  vehi ' 
travelling  over  it,  look  as  if  they  were  suspended  in  the  , 
I went  down  to  the  shore  below,  and  as  I looked  up, 
seemed  to  span  a whole  third  part  of  the  heavens.  The  , 
MrSc  Hemans,  in  speaking  of  this  stupendous  work,  said  ‘ ^ 
she  first  saw  it  from  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  so  that  it 
relieved  against  the  lofty  mountains  of  North  Wales; 
she  added,  in  a strain  of  eloquent  and  poetical  compar 
familiar  to  her,  that  “ Snowdon  seemed  to  her  a fit  I 
ground  for  the  Meuai  bridge,” 
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THE  EXPEDITION  TO  MINORCA. 

LY  in  1756,  active  preparations  for  war  were  made  be- 
England  and  France,  but  it  was  not  formally  declared 
3 18th  of  May.  A formidable  fleet  had  been  equipped  at 
3,  and  a large  body  of  French  troops,  imder  M.  de  Riche- 
ad  landed  on  the  island  of  Minorca,  and  laid  siege  to 
1.  A fleet  was  therefore  ordered  to  be  got  ready  with 
most  expedition,  for  the  relief  of  that  place,  and  the 
ind  of  it  was  given  to  Admiral  Byng.  Many  unforeseen 
and  difficulties  prevented  the  sailing  of  this  squadron, 
ted  of  only  ten  sail  of  the  line,  till  the  6th  of  April,  and 
hen  most  of  the  siiips  were  deficient  in  their  complement 
1.  Being  detained  in  his  passage  by  calms  and  contrary 
it  was  the  2nd  of  May  before  the  admiral  arrived  at 
dar,  where  he  was  joined  by  Commodore  Edgecumbe, 
lad  escaped  from  Mahon,  with  the  ships  under  his 
and. 

admiral  lost  no  time  in  getting  the  fleet  ready  for  sea, 
sr,  if  possible,  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Fort  St.  Philip, 
rench  force  in  the  Mediterranean  at  this  time  was  about 
in  point  of 
jr  to  the  Eng- 
at  in  condition 
:quipment  it 
sed  very  great 
tages. 

events  sub- 
it  to  the  de- 
e of  the  Bri- 
idmiral  from 
.tar,  win  be 
ascribed  in  his 
letter,  which 
ve  inserted  at 
, and  many 
! passages  of 
were  sup- 
d in  the  offi- 
jublication  of 
'itish  Govern - 

“Ramillies, 

5thMay,1756. 

R, — I have  the 
re  to  desire 
will  acquaint 
ordships,  that, 
sailed  from 
Itar  on  the  8th, 
off  Mahon  on 
19  th,  having 
joined  by  his 

ty’s  ship  Phoenix,  off’  Majorca,  two  days  before,  by  whom 
confirmed  the  intelligence  I received  at  Gibraltar  of  the 
{th  of  the  French  fleet,  and  of  their  being  off  Mahon, 
ajesty’s  colours  were  still  flying  at  the  castle  of  St.  Philip, 
could  perceive  several  bomb-batteries  playing  upon  it 
different  parts.  French  colours  we  saw  flying  on  the 
part  of  St.  Philip.  I despatched  the  Phoenix,  Dolphin, 
hesterfield  a-head  to  reconnoitre  the  harbour’s  mouth, 
rdered  Captain  Hervey  to  endeavour  to  land  a letter  for 
•al  Blakeney,  to  let  him  know  the  fleet  was  here  to  his 
ance,  though  every  one  was  of  opinion  we  could  be  of  no 
' him,  as  by  all  accounts  no  place  was  secured  for  covering 
ling  could  we  have  spared  any  people.  The  Phoenix  was 
3 make  the  private  signal  between  Captain  Hervey  and 
-in  Scrope,  as  this  latter  would  undoubtedly  come  off'  if  it 
practicable,  having  kept  the  Dolphin’s  barge  with  him. 
he  enemy’s  fleet  appearing  to  the  south-east,  and  the 
at  the  same  time  coming  strong  off  the  land,  obliged  me 
1 in  the  ships  before  they  could  get  quite  so  near  the  en- 
3 of  the  harbour  as  to  ascertain  what  batteries  or  guns 
i be  placed  to  prevent  our  having  any  communication 


with  the  castle.  Falling  little  wind,  it  was  five  before  I could 
form  my  line,  or  distinguish  any  of  the  enemy’s  motions,  and 
was  quite  unable  to  judge  of  their  force  excepting  by  their 
numbers,  which  were  seventeen,  and  of  these  thu'teeu  appeared 
to  be  large.  They  at  first  stood  towards  us  in  a regular  line, 
and  tacked  about  seven,  which  I judged  was  to  endeavour  to 
gain  the  wind  of  us  during  the  night;  so  that,  being  late,  I 
tacked  in  order  to  keep  the  weather-gage  of  them,  as  well  as 
to  make  sure  of  the  land-wind  in  the  morning.  Being  ver^' 
hazy,  and  not  above  five  leagues  off  Cape  Mola,  we  tacked  off 
towards  the  enemy  at  eleven,  and  at  day-light  had  no  sight  of 
them ; but  two  tartans,  with  the  French  private  signal,  being 
close  in  with  the  rear  of  our  fleet,  I sent  the  Princess  Louisa  to 
chase  one,  and  made  the  signal  for  the  rear-admiral,  who  was 
nearest  the  other,  to  send  ships  to  chase  her.  The  Princess 
Louisa,  Defiance,  and  Captain,  stood  off  to  a great  distance;  the 
Defiance,  however,  took  the  vessel  she  was  in  chase  of,  on 
board  of  which  were  two  captains,  two  lieutenants,  and  102  pri- 
vate soldiers,  who  were  sent  out  the  day  before  with  600  men, 
on  board  tartans,  to  reinforce  the  French  fleet. 

“ On  our  appearing  off  the  place,  the  Phoenix,  upon  Captain 
Hervey’s  offer,  prepared  to  serve  as  a fire  ship,  but  without 

damaging  her  as  a 
frigate  till  the  signal 
was  made  to  prime, 
when  she  was  to 
scuttle  her  decks, 
every  thing  else 
being  prepared  that 
the  time  and  place 
allowed  of.  The 
enemy  now  began 
to  appear  from  the 
mast-head.  I called 
ill  tile  cruizers,  and 
wffien  they  had 
joined  me,  I tacked 
towards  the  enemy 
and  formed  the  line 
a-head.  I found  the 
French  were  prepar- 
ing theirs  to  lee- 
w-ard,  having  unsuc- 
cessfully endeavour- 
ed to  weather  me. 
They  were  twelve 
large  ships  of  the 
line  and  five  fri- 
gates. As  soon  as 
1 judged  the  rear  of 
our  fleet  to  be  the 
length  of  their  van, 
we  tacked  all  toge- 
ther, and  I immedi- 
ately made  the  signal  for  the  ships  that  led  to  lead  large,  di- 
recting the  Deptford  to  quit  the  line,  that  ours  might  be  equal 
in  number  to  theirs. 

“ At  two  I made  the  signal  to  engage,  as  I found  it  was  the 
surest  method  of  ordering  every  ship  to  close  down  on  the  one 
that  fell  to  her  lot.  And  here  I must  express  my  great  satis- 
faction at  the  very  gallant  manner  in  which  the  rear-admiral 
set  the  van  the  example,  by  instantly  bearing  down  on  the  ship 
he  was  to  engage  with  his  second,  and  thus  causing  the  French 
ships  to  begin  the  engagement,  which  they  did  by  raking  ours 
as  they  went  down.  I bore  down  on  the  ship  that  lay  opposite 
to  me,  and  began  to  engage  her,  after  having  received  the  fire 
for  some  time  in  going  down.  The  Intrepid,  unfortunately,  in 
the  very  beginning  had  her  fore-top  mast  shot  away;  and  as  it 
hung  on  the  fore-sail  and  backed  it,  the  crew  lost  all  command 
of  the  ship,  her  fore-tack  and  braces  being  cut  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  she  drove  on  the  next  ship,  obliging  that  and  the  ships 
a-head  of  me  to  throw  all  a-back.  This  compelled  me  to  do 
the  same  for  some  minutes,  to  avoid  their  falling  on  board  of 
me,  but  not  before  we  had  driven  our  adversary  out  of  the  line, 
who  put  before  the  wind,  and  had  several  shot  fired  at  him  by 
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his  own  a'dmiral.  This  not  only  caused  the  enemy’s  ceiitre  to 
remain  unatfcacked,  but  left  the  rear-admiral’s  division  rather 
uncovered  for  some  time.  I sent  and  called  to  the  ships  a-head 
of  me  to  make  sail  and  go  down  on  the  enemy : and  ordered  the 
Chesterfield  to  lie  by  the  Intrepid,  and  the  Deptford  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  latter.  I found  the  enemy  edged  away  con- 
stantly, and  as  they  'went  three  feet  to  our  one,  they  would 
never  permit  our  closing  with  them,  but  took  the  advantage 
of  destroying  our  rigging:  for  though  I closed  the  rear-admiral 
fast,  I found  I could  not  again  overtake  the  enemy,  whose  van 
were  fairly  driven  from  their  line;  but  their  admh'al  Avas  join- 
ing them  by  bearing  away. 

“ By  this  time  it  was  past  six,  and  the  enemy’-s  van  and 
ours  were  at  too  great  a distance  to  engage.  I perceived 
some  of  their  ships  stretching  to  the  northward,  and  ima- 
gined they  were  going  to  form  a new  line.  I made  the  signal 
for  the  headmost  ships  to  tack,  and  those  that  lead  before 
with  larboard  tacks  to  lead  with  the  starboard,  that  I might, 
by  the  first,  keep  the  Avind  if  possible  of  the  enemy;  and  by 
die  second  be  between  the  enemy  and  the  rear  admiral’s  di- 
vision, which  had  suiFered  most;  as  also  to  cover  the  Intrepid, 
which  I perceived  to  be  in  a very  bad  condition,  and  whose 
loss  Avould  produc  ; a great  balance  against  us,  if,  as  I ex- 
pected, they  should  attack  us  the  next  morning.  I brought 
to  about  eight  that  night,  to  join  the  Intrepid,  and  to  refit  our 
ships  as  fast  as  possible,  and  continued  so  all  night. 

The  next  morning  we  aaw  nothing  of  the  enemy,  tbQugh 
we  were  still  lying  to.  Mahon  was  N.N.^.  about  ten  or 
eleven  leagues.  I sent  out  cruizers  to  look  for  the  Intrepid 
and  Chesterfield,  which  joined  me  the  next  day;  and  finding, 
from  a statement  of  the  condition  of  the  sq  ic^dro  i delivered 
to  me,  that ‘the  Captain,  Intrepid,  and  Dennuce,  whicii  latter 
bad  lost  her  captain,  Avere  much  damaged  in  their  uiasts,  so 
that  they  Avere  in  danger  of  not  being  ab’e  to  secure  their 
masts  properly  at  sea;  and  also  that  the  squadron  in  general 
were  very  sickly,  having  many  wounded,  c ad  no  place  to  put 
one-third  of  their  number,  if  1 even  made  an  hospital  ship  of 
tne  Chesterfield,  which  Avould  he  no  easy  matter  at  sea : I 
thought  proper,  in  this  situation,  to  c«U  a council  of  Avar 
before  I again  went  to  look  for  the  I desired  tlLi. 

attendance  of  General  Stuart,  Lord  Eifioj  ham.  Loid  Roln  ri 
Bertie,  and  Colonel  Cornwallis,  that  I m'gbi  c >l!icr  ihoii 
opinions  on  the  present  Hituation  of  btinoi  a mid  Gibraltar, 
and  make  sure  of  protecting  the  laticr,  > it  Avas  found 
impracticable  either  to  succour  or  rLieve  the  former  with 
the  force  we  had ; for  though  we  may  justly  claim  the  victoiy, 
yet  Ave  are  much  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  the  weight  of  ships, 
though  the  numbers  are  equal ; and  limy  have  the  advantage 
of  sending  their  wounded  to  Minorca,  and  receiving  rein- 
forcements of  seamen  from  their  transports,  and  soldiern 
from  their  camp ; ail  which  has  undoubteidy  been  done,  in 
the  time  that  we  have  been  lying-to,  in  order  to  refit,  and 
often  in  sight  of  Minorca ; and  their  ships  have  more  than 
once  appeared  in  a line  from  our  mast-heads. 

“ I send  their  lordships  the  resolution  of  the  council  of 
wrr,  in  which  not  the  least  contention  or  doubt  arose.  I 
hope  indeed  we  shall  find  stores  to  refit  our  ships  at  Gibral- 
tar, and  if  I have  any  reinforcement,  Avili  not  lose  a moment’s 
time  to  seek  the  enemy  again,  and  once  more  give  them  battie, 
though  they  have  a great  advantage  in  being  clean  ships,  that 
go  three  feet  to  our  one,  and,  therefore,  have  the  choice  hov/ 
they  will  engage  us,  or  whether  they  will  engage  tis  at  all, 
and  will  neA^er  let  us  close  with  them,  as  their  sole  A'ieAV  is'  to 
disable  our  ships,  in  wdiich  they  haA'e  but  too  Aveli  succeeded, 
tnough  we  obliged  them  to  bear  up.  I do  not  send  their 
lordships  the  particulars  of  our  losses  and  damages  by  this, 
as  it  would  take  much  time,  and  that  I am  wdliing  none 
should  be  lost  in  letting  them  know  an  event  of  such  conse- 
quence. I cannot  help  urging  their  lordships  for  a rein- 
forcement, if  none  has  yet  sailed,  on  their  knowledge  of  the 
enemy’s  strength  in  those  seas ; and  which,  according  to  A^erv 
good  intelligence,  will,  in  a few  more  days  be  strengthened 
by  lour  more  large  ships  from  Toulon,  almost  ready  to  sail,  if 
they  have  not  already  sailed,  to  join  them.  1 despatch  this 
by  Bn*  Benjamin  Keene,  by  way  of  Barcelona,  and  am  making 


the  best  of  my  way  to  cover  Gibraltar,  from  Avhich  place 
purpose  sending  their  lordships  a more  particular  account. 

I am.  Sir,  &c.,  John  Byno.*’ 

“ To  the  Hon.  John  Cleveland.”  , 

“ P.S.  I must  desire  you  Avill  acquaint  their  lordships,  f 
have  appointed  Captain  Ilervey  to  the  command  of  the 
ance,  in  the  room  of  Captain  AudreAvs,  slain  in  the  action.”! 

To  the  extract  from  the  above  letter,  w-as  added,  in  the  i 
count  published  by  the  English  ministry,  a statement  of  j 
killed  and  wounded  on  board  both  squadrons,  but  Avithout  tot 
tioning  from  Avliat  quarter  the  information  Avas  received.  ;|| 
this  list  it  appeared  that  in  the  British  fleet  forty-two  men«nj|i 
killed  and  168  Avounded;  while  the  enemy  had  only  twenty<^||f  " 
men  killed  and  133  wounded : and,  likeAvise,  that  on  bo 
miral  Byng’s  ship,  the  Ramillies,  not  a single  individu 
received  any  inj  ury.  This  circumstance  contributed  greai 
injure  his  character  at  home,  and  Avas  probably  one  Ci 
the  fate  Avhich  afterwards  attended  him.  It  furnished  o 
to  conclude  that  he  had  not  attacked  the  enemy  Avith, 
A’igour  and  resolution  AAdiich  he  ought  to  have  done.  A gem 
clamour  Avas  immediately  raised  against  him;  the  dero] 
which  the  national  consequence  Avas  supposed  to  have  su: 
threAv  the  minds  of  the  people  into  the  highest  state  of  fer 
tation,  which  was  artfully  and  industriously  aggravate^ 
those  Avhose  neglect  and  misconduct  Avere  the  causes  of 
fortunate  admiral’s  disgrace. 

The  romissness  of  ;idministration  had  been  indirectly 
peached  in  Mr.  Byng’s  first  letter,  Avritten  immediately  afl 
arrival  at  Gibraltar,  on  the  8th  of  May.  He  there  says 
I had  been  so  happy  as  to  have  arrived  at  Minorca  befo! 
enemy  had  elfectcd  a landing,  I flatter  myself  I should 
had  it  in  my  power  to  have  hindered  them  from  establis 
footing  there.”  The  negligence  of  gOA^erument,  notwith: 
ing  the  various  intimations  they  had  received,  in  equippi 
fleet  for  the  defence  of  Minorca,  was  notorious;  the  dii 
allusion  of  the  admiral  to  that  subject  irritated  the  minds  oil 
employers:  V;o  had  been  Aveak  enough  to  speak  the  truth, 
thf  t iie  was  sent  out  too  late,  to  declare  that  the  island  waaJp 
throu:?  U the  remissness  of  administration — and  from  that 
men.,  hi-;  ruin  was  determined. 

Tirr  iotttTof  Mr.  Bvng  containing  the  account  of  the  „ ^ 
moni,  is  supposed  to  n^vc  been  receired  on,  or  before,  the  Uf'- 
of  June;  }>ut  it  Avas  not  published  till  the  26tb,  so  that  liisiHI 
ink  3 liad  su'meient  time  to  pngudice  the  public  mind,  naLi 
propagate  rny  accounts  they  pleased  relative  to  that 
Even  Avlien  it  apjiearcd,  it  Avas  mangled  in  a most  uujustittB' 
manner,  with  a view,  as  the  admiral’s  friends  vciy  plain® 
insisted,  t«»  prevent  the  people  from  forming  a right  judgn#c'  '^ 
of  Ills  CAJrtduct,  or  knowing  the  disadvantages  under  Avhicb 
lal^refl. 

On  the  IGtli  of  June,  the  Antelope  sailed  from  Portsl^' 
having  on  board  Sir  EdAvard  Hawke,  Rear-admiral  Sau^ 
and  several  naval  officers,  with  orders  to  supersede  the  Admi; 
Byng  and  West,  and  such  captains  as  were  ordered  by  tho 
mirMty  bound  to  return  home. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  mentioned  in  his  letter  of  ft 
23tii  of  May,  Admiral  Byng  proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  wher$H 
arriv'ed  on  the  19th  of  June.  He  there  found  Commoto^i 
Broderick,  with  a reinforcement  of  five  ships  of  the  line,6Bl.n 
began  Avithout  loss  of  time  to  refit  his  sliips,  with  the 
nation  of  returning  to  Minorca,  in  the  hope  of  still  relieving  ft  t; 
garrison  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  by  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet.  1 Ir 
the  mi  1st  of  his  preparations  for  carrying  tliis  design  into  eflfefc 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  arrived  at  Gibraltar  with  his  letters  of  Wi., 
call. 

Ikir.  Byng,  in  obedience  to  the  order  for  his  supersedar 
sailed  from  Gibraltar  in  the  Antelope,  on  the  9th  of  Jul 
together  with  Admiral  West,  and  such  officers  as  it  had  lw|' 
thought  necessary  to  send  for  home.  On  the  arrival  of  ti 
A'cssel  at  Portsmouth,  Admiral  Byng  Avas  put  imder  arrest,  ai 
conv^eyed  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  the  place  appointed  for  1 
confinement  previous  to  Ms  trial.  He  not  only  received  I 
the  way^  all  the  insults  and  indignities  Avhich  the  malice^ 
narrow  minds  could  suggest,  but  Avas  afterwards  guarded  wi 
all  the  studied  caution  ever  bestowed  on  criminals  charged  wi  |. 
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AjUackeat  oSemies-  This  circumstance  was  hidustriously 
2je  known,  as  if  to  insinuate  that  the  utmost  care  was  neccs- 
' to  prevent  his  escape  from  justice;  while  the  unfortunate 
ra,  conscious  of  no  criminality,  anxiously  looked  forward 
le  day  of  trial,  as  that  which  was  to  retrieve  his  reputation, 
to  deliver  him  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
i December,  he  Avas  carried  back  to  Portsmouth,  and  on  the 
of  tha,t  month,  the  court-martial  Avliich  Avas  ordered  to 
ire  into  his  conduct,  assembled  on  board  the  St.  George, 
court  continued  sitting  till  the  28th  of  January,  A\dien,  after 
1 investigation  of  the  evidence,  they  came  to  the  folloAving 
lution: — “That  the  prisoner  fell  under  part  of  the  12th 
le  of  the  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  Avliich  runs 
: ‘ Every  person  in  the  fleet,  Avho,  through  cowardice,  neg- 
ice,  or  disaffection,  shall,  in  time  of  action,  Avithdraw,  or 
» back,  or  not  come  into  the  fight,  or  engagement,  or  shall 
io  his  utmost  to  take  or  destroy  every  ship,  Av^hich  it  shall 
is  duty  to  engage,  and  to  assist  and  relie 're  all  and  every  of 
najesty’s  ships,  or  those  of  his  allies,  AA'hich  it  shall  be  his 
to  assist  or  reiieA^e;  every  person  so  offending,  and  being 
icted  thereof  by  the  sentence  of  a court-martial,  shall  suffer 
As  that  article  positively  prescribes  death  A\dtliout  any 
native  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court,  under  any  A^aria- 
of  circumstances,  the  court  did  therefore  unanimously  ad- 
B the  said  Admiral  Byng  to  be  shot  to  death,  at  such  time 
on  board  such  ship  as  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
I should  direct.  But  as  it  appeared  by  the  evidence  of 
. Robert  Bertie,  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  Captain  Gar- 
and  other  officers  of  the  ship,  Avho  were  near  the  person 
e admiral,  that  they  did  not  perceive  any  backAvardness  in 
during  the  action,  or  any  marks  of  fear  or  confusion,  either 
his  countenance  or  behaviour,  but  that  he  seemed  to  give 
rclers  coolly  and  distinctly,  and  did  not  seem  Avanting  in 
)nal  courage;  and  from  other  circumstances  the  court  did 
lelieve  that  his  misconduct  arose  either  from  coAvardice  or 
fection,  and  did  therefore  unanimously  think  it  their  duty 
earnestly  to  recommend  him  as  a proper  object  cf  mercy.” 
hen  the  sentence  of  the  court  was  transmitted  to  the  board 
miralty,  it  was  accompanied  AA'ith  a letter,  Avliich  concludes 
iie  following  manner; — “ lYe  cannot  help  laying  the  dis- 
ss  of  our  minds  before  your  lordships,  on  this  occasion,  in 
ig  ourseh^es  under  the  necessity  of  oondemning  a man  to 
i,  from  the  great  seA^erity  of  the  12th  article  of  war,  part 
lich  he  falls  under,  and  Avliich  admits  of  no  mitigation, 
if  the  crime  should  be  committed  by  an  error  in  judgment 
ilfi  and,  therefore,  for  our  own  consciences’  sake,  as  Avell  as  in 
cc  to  the  prisoner,  Ave  pray  your  lordslups  in  the  most 
i‘st  manner  to  recommend  him  to  his  majesty’s  clemency.” 
consequence  of  this  representation,  the  lords  of  the 
I iralty  petitioned  the  king  for  the  opinion  of  the  tv/elve 
i;s,  relative  to  the  legality  of  the  sentence;  which  they 
ig  considered,  together  \Adth  the  12th  article,  to  which  it 
h^ed,  Avere  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  was  legal.  I'liis 
^t  being  transmitted  by  the  privy-council  to  the  A dmi- 
, their  lordships  issued  a warrant  for  executing  the  sen- 
I on  the  28th  of  February.  Admiral  Forbes,  hoAvever, 
f at  that  time  a lord  of  the  Admiralty,  refused,  v/ith 
ly  independence,  to  sign  the  Avarrant;  and  expressed  his 
loients  on  the  subject  in  the  following  memorial : — 
t may  be  thought  great  presumption  in  me  to  differ  from 
■great  authority  as  that  of  the  tAvelve  judges  ; but  when 
|n  is  called  upon  to  sign  his  name  to  an  act  which  is  to 
ii  authority  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  he  ought  to  be  guided 
f s own  conscience,  and  not  the  opinions  of  other  men. 

^n  the  case  before  us,  it  is  not  the  merit  of  Admiral  Byng 
HF  consider;  whether  he  deserves  deathornot,  is  notaques- 
\'ov  me  to  decide;  but,  whether  or  not  his  life  can  be 
ail  away  by  the  sentence  pronounced  on  him  by  the  court- 
nf  ial,  and  after  their  having  so  clearly  pronounced  their 
for  such  a sentence,  is  the  point  Avhich  alone  has  em- 
my  most  serious  consideration. 

*|!.Le  12th  article  of  war,  on  Avhich  Admiral  Byng’s  sen* 
h grounded,  says,  according  to  my  understanding  of 
iieamiig,  ‘That  every  person,  wj]o,  in  time  of  action, 
ki  withdraw,  keep  back,  or  not  come  into  fight,  or  not  do 


his  utmost,  &c.  through  motives  of  cowardice,  negligence,  or 
disaffection,  shall  suffer  death.’  The  court-martial  does  in 
express  words,  acquit  Admiral  Byng  of  cowardice  or  disaffec- 
tion, and  does  not  name  the  word  negligence.  Admiral  Byng 
does  not,  as  I conceive,  fall  under  the  letter  and  description 
of  the  12th' article  of  war.  It  may  be  said  that  negligence  is 
implied,  though  the  Avord  is  not  mentioned,  otherwise  the 
oourt-martial  Avould  not  have  brought  his  offence  under  the 
12th  article,  having  acquitted  him  of  cowardice  and  disaffec- 
tion. But  it  must  be  acknowleged  that  the  negligence  implied, 
cannot  be  AAilful  negligence;  for  wilful  negligence  in  Admiral 
Byng’s  situation,  must  have  proceeded  either  from  cowardice 
or  disaffection ; and  he  is  expressly  acquitted  of  both  these 
crimes;  besides,  crimes  which  are  implied  only  and  not  named 
may  indeed  justify  suspicion  a)id  private  opinion,  blit  cannot 
satisfy  the  conscience  in  a case  of  blood. 

“ Adpiiral  Byng’s  fate  Avas  referred  to  a court-martiai. 
His  life  and  deatli  were  left  to  their  opinion.  The  court- 
martial  condemn  him  to  death  because,  as  they  expressly 
say,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  by  reason  of 
the  letter  of  tho  laAv,  the  severity  of  which  they  corapiaiii  of, 
because  it  admits  of  no  mitigation.  The  court-martial  ex- 
pressly’say  that,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  consciences,  us 
well  as  in  justice  to  the  prisoner,  the}^  must  earnestly  recom- 
mend him  to  his  majesty  for  mercy.  It  is  evident  then,  that, 
in  the  opinion  and  consciences  of  his  judges,  he  was  not 
deserving  of  death. 

“ The  question  then  is,  shall  the  opinions  or  tho  necessities 
of  the  court-martial  determine  Admiral  Byng’s  fate  ? If  iu 
should  be  the  latter,  he  will  be  executed  contrary  to  the 
intentions  and  meaning  of  the  judges ; if  tho  former,  his  ^ife 
is  not  forfeited.  His  judges  declare  him  not  deserving  death; 
but  mistaking  either  the  meaning  of  the  laAv,  or  the  nature 
of  his  offence,  they  bring  him  under  an  article  of  Avar,  which, 
according  t)  their  own  description  of  his  offence,  lie  does  not  , 
I conceive,  fall  under;  and  then  they  condemn  him  to  death, 
because,  as  they  say,  the  law  admits  of  no  mitigation.  Chri 
a man’s  life  be  taken  a'way  by  such  a sentence  ? I would 
not  willingly  be  misunderstood,  and  have  it  believed  that  1 
judge  of  Admiral  Byiig’s  deserts;  that  was  the  business  of 
the  court-martial,  and  it  Avas  my  duty  only  to  act  according 
to  my  conscience;  Avhich,  after  deliberate  consideration, 
assisted  by  the  best  light  a poor  understanding  can  afford  it, 
remains  still  in  doubt ; and  therefore  I cannot  consent  to 
sign  a AA^aiTan t,  whereby  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial 
may  be  carried  into  execution;  for  I cannot  help  thinking 
that,  hoAveAmr  criminal  Admiral  Byng  may  be,  his  life  is  not 
forfeited  by  that  sentence.  I do  not  mean  to  find  fault  with, 
others  men’s  opinions;  all  I aim  at  is  to  give  reasons  for  iny 
own ; and  all  I desire  or  wish  is,  that  I may  not  be  misundei- 
stood.  I do  not  pretend  to  judge  Admiral  Bj/ng’s  deserts,  or 
to  give  any  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  the  act. 

“ Signed,  Feh.  16th,  1757  at  the  Admiralty. 

“ J.  Forkes.” 

A further  attempt  was  made  to  save  Admiral  Byng.  A 
member  of  the  court-martial,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  seA’^cral 
others,  petitioned  parliament  to  be  released -from  their  oath 
of  secrecy,  having  something  to  disclose  relativm  to  the  sen- 
tence, which  in  justice  to  the  admiral  they  ought  not  to 
Avithhold.  A bill  to  that  effect  was  accordingly  brought  in, 
and  passed  the  commons,  but  the  lords  conceiving  it  unne- 
cessary, it  was  almost  unanimously  rejected  in  that  Iiousc. 
His  sentence  was  accordingly  ordered  to  be  put  into  execu- 
tion on  the  14th  of  INIarch,  on  board  the  Monarque,  at  Ports  - 
mouth. 

The  unfortunate  admiral  finding  himself  now  abaudoned 
to  his  fate,  prepared,  himself  for  death  Avifeli  great  resignation 
and  tranquildity.  He  preserved  tho  utmost  cheerfulness  to 
the  last,  and  not  the  least  sign  of  impatience  or  apprehension 
ever  escaped  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for 
his  execution,  he  Avrote  the  following  paper,  which  he  deli- 
vered to  the  marslial  of  the  admiralty,  a feAv  moments  bei'ore 
he  suffered: — 

“ Sir, — These  are  my  thoughts  on  this  occasion ; I give 
tliem  to  you  th-at  you  may  authenticate  them,  ar.d  j)revent 
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anything  spurioas  from  being  published  that  might  tend  to 
defame  me. 

A few  momenta  will  now  deliver  me  from  the  virulent  per- 
secution, and  frustrate  the  malice  of  my  enemies.  Nor  need 
I envy  them  a life  subject  to  the  sensations  my  injuries  and  the 
injustice  done  me  must  create.  Persuaded  I am,  justice  will 
be  done  to  my  reputation  hereafter.  The  manner  and  cause, 
of  raising  and  keeping  up  the  popular  clamour  against  me, 
will  be  «een  through.  I shall  be  considered  (as  I now  con- 
ceive myself)  a victim,  destined  to  divert  the  indignation  of  an 
injured  and  deluded  people  from  the  proper  objects.  My  ene- 
mies themselves  must  now  think  me  innocent.  Happy  for  me, 
that  at  this,  my  last  moment,  I know  my  innocence,  and  that 
no  part  of  my  country’s  misfortunes  can  be  owing  to  me.  I 
heartily  wish  that  the  shedding  of  my  blood  may  contribute 
to  the  happiness  and  service  of  my  country  ; but  cannot  re- 
sign a just  claim  to  a faithful  discharge  of  my  duty,  according 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  and  the  utmost  exertion  of 
my  ability  for  his  majesty’s  honour  and  my  country’s  service. 
I am  sorry  that  my  endeavours  were  not  attended  with  more 
success,  and  that  the  armament  under  my  command,  proved 
too  weak'.to  succeed,  in  an  expedition  of  such  moment. 

“ Truth  has  prevailed  over  calumny,  and  falsehood,  and 
justice  has  wiped  off  the  ignominious  stain  of  my  supposed 
want  of  personal  courage  and  disaffection.  My  heart  acquits 
me  of  these  crimes.  But  who  can  be  presumptously  sure  of  his 
own  judgment  ? If  my  crime  be  an  error  of  judgment,  or 
differing  in  opinion  from  my  judges  ; and  if  yet  the  error  of 
judgment  should  be  on  their  side,  God  forgive  them,  as  1 do  ; 
and  may  the  distress  of  their  minds,  and  uneasiness  of  their 
consciences,  which  injustice  to  me  they  have  represented,  be 
relieved  and  subside,  as  my  resentment  has  done.  The  su- 
preme judge  sees  all  hearts  and  motives,  and  to  him  I sub- 
mit the  justice  of  my  cause. 

“ J.  Byng. 


to  the  task  of  putting  the  sentence  of  the  law  into  executio 
a half-guinea  each;  then  speaking  to  his  valet  for  the  la'I 
time,  said,  “ Hutchins,  when  I fall,  throw  my  morning  gon!!l 
over  me ; I should  be  sorry  if  they  saw  my  blood.”  This 
accordingly  done,  and  it  is  reported  he  bled  inwardly,  so  thi] 
no  blood  did  appear. 


LOSS  OF  THE  BLANCHE  FKIGATE,  ON  THE  | 
FEENCH  COAST,  March  9,  1807. 


iff 


‘^Onboard  his  majesty’s  ship,  Monarque,  in  Portsmouth  har- 
bour March  14, 1757.” 


About  noon,  the  admiral  having  taken  leave  of  a clergy-  1 
man  and  some  friends  by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  advanced  | 
from  the  great  cabin  to  the  quarter-deck,  w'here  a party  of ' 
mariners  was  drawn  up,  in  readiness  to  execute  the  sentence. 
He  proceeded  wffh  a firm,  deliberate  step,  and  at  first  resolved 
to  suffer  with  his  face  uncovered.  His  friends,  however, 
represented  to  him  that  his  looks  would  probably  intimidate  : 
the  soldiers,  and  prevent  them  from  taking  proper  aim,  upon 
which  he  threw  his  hat  on  the  deck,  kneeled  down  on  a 
cushion,  and  having  tied  a handkerchief  over  his  eyes,  he 
dropped  the  other  as  a signal  to  his  executioners  to  fire.  Five 
balls  passed  through  his  body,  and  he  instantly  fell  dead.  The  1 
time  between  his  leaving  the  cabin  and  being  placed  in  the 
coffin  did  not  exceed  three  minutes. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng,  in 
whose  death  was  exhibited  a spectacle  unparalleled  in  the 
iidiglish  annals,  tind  which  will  ever  be  a source  of  regret  to 
every  unprejudiced  mind. 


The  following  anecdote  of  this  devoted  hero,  has  been  com- 
municated by  the  person  who  attended  him  ‘and  took  his 
orders,  who,  had,  for  the  fortnight  previous  to  the  mortal 
catastrophe,  scarcely  been  permitted  to  sleep,  being  con- 
stantly on  horseback  carrying  despatches,  so  that  on 
the  fatal  morning  he  was  waked  by  his  master,  with 

Conre,  sleeper,  ’tis  the  last  morning  I shall  trouble 
you.”  In  the  course  of  dressing,  he  exchanged  his  gold  sleeve 
buttons  for  those  of  liis  faithful  domestic,  and  was  careful,  in 
giving  him  his  wardrobe  and  other  things,  to  do  it  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a relative,  that  no  dispute  might  arise.  The  coat  in 
which  he  was  shot,  was  a favourite;  two  or  three  had  been  con- 
signed to  his  valet  before  this  fell  into  his  hands,  and  was  se- 
lected for  the  occasion.  It  is  of  a drab  colour,  and  shows  the 
marks  of  long  service,  as  well  as  the  perforations  of  the  balls 
which  had  passed  through  it.  It  is  nov/^  in  the  possession  of 
Sarah  Hutchins,  daughter  of  the  person  already  alluded  to. 

The  gallant  admiral  gave  to  each  of  the  marines  appointed 


The  Blanche  frigate  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  March  3, 1801 
under  command  of  Sir  T.  Lavie.  The  next  morning,  at  tw 
o’clock,  they  made  Portland  Lights,  distant  about  four  league! 
Afterwards  they  steered  a west  course,  till  eight  o’clock,  thei 
west  by  south  half  south. 

At  this  time  it  began  to  blow  very  hard;  and,  from  beinf 
under  all  sail,  they  reduced  to  close-reefed  fore  and  main  topjli 
sails,  and  got  down  top-gallant  yards.  Ushant,  by  ff  ’' 
reckoning,  now  bore  S.S.W.  half  W.  sixteen  leagues. 

The  captain  left  orders  in  writing  to  haul  to  the  northwarcl 
the  wind  being  E.N.E.  when  the  ship  had  run  ten  leagues  ga 
which  Sir  Thomas  Lavie  thought  a good  position  to  join  Admij!! 
ral  Sir  James  Saumarez  in  the  morning. 

At  eleven  o’clock.  Lieutenant  Apreece  awoke  the  captain  t([rji 
say  that  it  blew  harder;  on  which  he  ordered  the  ship  to  hi, 
brought  to  the  wind  on  the  starboard  tack,  and  the  fore-topsai 
to  be  taken  in.  The  lieutenant  had  scarcely  got  out  of  the 
cabin  before  the  vessel  struck.  Every  body  was  on  deck  in  ac 
instant;  sails  were  clewed  up,  and  the  anchors  were  let  goi|n 
they  rode  a little  until  she  parted  from  her  anchors,  and  wa» 
driven  upon  the  rocks.  w 

The  night  was  dreadfully  dark  and  cold,  and  there  was 
possibility  of  discriminating  whether  the  rocks  were  distantlik 
from  the  land  or  connected  with  the  shore;  happily,  however,! loi 
it  proved  the  latter.  The  captain  immediately  ordered  then] 
masts  to  be  cut  away,  and  recommended  the  officers  and  meulil 
to  stay  by  him  and  the  ship  to  the  last ; a few  hands  got  into  tl 
the  quarter-boats,  and  they  were  no  sooner  on  the  water  than  u 
they  w^ere  dashed  to  pieces;  it  was  about  high  water,  and  i 
while  the  tide  flowed  the  ship  lay  tolerably  easy,  until  it  began) r 
to  fall,  when  tremendous  breakers  covered  them.  I ^ 

The  captain  remained  l)y  the  wheel,  until  the  vessel  dividedjii 
amid- ship,  when  lie  fell  over  seaward.  The  crew  were  allon| ' 
the  side,  and  hauled  him  up  immediately.  It  was  highly*' 
gratifying  to  his  feeling  the  attention  whic’n  they  paid  him  to' 
the  last;  and  now  they  caressed  him  as  their  father.  ^ 

In  this  state  they  lay  about  three  hours,  when  the  water  leftj 
the  wreck  sufficient  for  them  to  attempt  a landing;  and  witht 
the  exception  of  a few,  they  got  safe  on  shore,  and  assembled' 
under  a rock,  when  three  cheers  were  given  to  the  remains' I 
of  the  unfortunate  Blanche.  At  daylight  not  two  pieces  of, 
wood  were  left  together,  and  the  masts  were  shattered  intoH 
shivers.  ' 

The  crew,  who  had  saved  nothing,  made  a most  shabby  ap-t 
pearance.  A cask  of  rum  was  the  only  thing  found  on  the 
shore,  which,  after  the  caxitain  was  carried  to  a cottage, 
some  were  so  imprudent  as  to  broach,  by  which  about  fifteen} 
died.  , ; 

They  landed  on  a shocking  coast,  but  every  attention  possi- 1 
ble  was  paid  to  them.  Having  been  marched  about  thirty 
miles,  they  arrived  at  Brest,  where  they  were  very  comfortably 
lodged  and  fed  in  the  Navy  Hospital.  Sir  Thomas  Lavie  was 
accommodated  at  the  house  of  the  commander-in-chief,  M. 
Ceffbrelli,  who  behaved  to  him  with  all  the  manners  of  a gen* 
tleman. 

All  the  officers  were  saved:  viz.  Sir  Thomas  Lavie, captain; 
Eobert  Basten,  first  lieutenant;  W.  Apreece,  second  ditto; 
James  Alton,  third  ditto ; Eoger  Taylor,  master;  J.T.  Wilcock, 
purser;  James  Brenan,  surgeon;  James  Campbell,  lieutenant 
of  marines ; T.  J.  P.  Muters,  J ames  Eyall,  J ohn  Eookes,  Henry 
Stanhope,  W.  J.  Williams,  Eobert  Hay,  Geo.  Gorden,  J.  L 
Secretan,  Thomas  Gregg,  Chas.  Street,  and  F.  E.  S.  Vincent» 
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ihipnieii;  Joseph  Slingsby,  master's  mate;  John  Moissey, 
i;  J.  C.  G.  IVIoreatt,  cierl:;  John  Patterson,  assistant  sur- 
John  Carr,  gunner;  William  Loveriii,  boatswain;  and 
i Pario,  carpenter. — Also,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seamen, 
twenty-five  marines.  About  forty-five  were  lost,  twenty 
horn  were  marines. 


ilFE  OF  MARY  READ  alias  JxAMES  MORRIS. 

iE  father  of  the  following  singular  person,  was  born  in 
West  Indies,  and  brought  up  to  sea  under  his  father,  who 
master  of  a sloop  that  traded  between  Boston  and  the 
vard  islands,  in  which  station  he  got  a pretty  deal  of 
ey,  and  had  several  children,  the  eldest  whereof  was 
1 Read,  who  coming  over  to  England,  with  more  money 
brains,  was  soon  led  into  all  the  follies  and  vices  of  the 
i,  and  was  as  well  known  in  the  Hundreds  of  Drury,  as 
had  been  Swabber  at  the  Horse-Shoe  and  Rummer  all 
ife. 

jtting  acquainted  with  one  Rachel  Robinson,  a young 
hip,  well  equipped  and  rigged,  he  was  married  to  her  by 
lolson,to  whom 
gave  but  six- 
e wet,  and  six- 
e dry  ; she 
ing  a dear  bar- 
too  — making 
stand  pimp  to 
vices,  and  to 
milies,  till  she 
made  the  most 
lem. 

Iiad  took  to 
king  pale  ale, 
king  to  drown 
orrows  bykeep- 
ip  his  spirits  by 
heady  liqnor — 
then  not  being 
ise.  Here  he 
into  a quarrel, 

• his  cups,  with 
Captain  Smart, 
ra  he  killed  ; 
which  he  was 
ed  to  fly — leav- 
his  wife,  big 
i child,  to  take 
I of  herself. 
e shipped  him- 
immediately  on 
'd'the  Nonsuch, 

■Virginia.  His  father  being  informed  of  his  marriage  in 
;land,  gave  him  but  a cold  reception  ; however  his  mother, 
»se  darling  he  always  was,  equipped  him  out,  and  sent  him 
ard  the  Defiance,  for  Guinea,  as  second  mate  ; where  he, 
1 part  of  the  crew,  killed  the  captain,  seized  the  ship, 
turned  pirate.  A little  while  after  careening  here  at  an 
t in  North  Carolina,  he  met  with  Avery,  whom  he  joined 
1 till  they  settled  in  Madagascar. 

1 the  meantime,  his  father  died  at  Virginia ; and  the 
her  hearing  Jiothing  of  her  son,  sent  for  her  daughter  to 
le  over  with  her  child  to  Virginia,  and  she  v/ould  take 
3 of  them  ; which  the  daughter  readily  agreed  to,  as  her 
was  heir  to  a small  estate  which  the  grandfather  left  be- 
ll him.  There  she  lived  three  or  four  years,  till  she  was 
with  child  by  a young  gentleman  of  that  country,  who 
mised  her  marriage  ; but  not  doing  it,  she,  to  hide  her 
me, resolved  to  return  to  England.  Although  the  mother 
ged  of  her  to  leave  the  child  behind,  she  would  not  con- 
t,  but  brought  him  along  with  her.  He  dying  at  sea,  and 
being  brought  to  bed  of  a girl  as  soon  as  she  landed — 
sn  it  grew  up,  she  dressed  it  in  boy’s  clothes,  to  aeceive 
mother,  and  make  it  pass  for  her  son’s  boy  ; but  her 


mother  upon  the  return  of  the  ship,  hearing  of  the  death  of 
the  child,  would  not  send  her  any  remittances  ; and  she  being 
ashamed  to  own  the  cheat  amongst  her  acquaintance,  con- 
tinued the  girl  in  boy’s  clothes  till  she  came  to  be  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  wdien  she  put  her  out  for  a foot  boy  to 
a French  lady,  with  whom  she  did  not  live  long,  before  she 
entered  herself  aboard  a ship,  bound  for  the  East  Indies  ; and 
upon  her  return,  quitted  the  sea  service,  and  w'ent  over  to 
Flanders,  w^here  she  carried  arms  as  a cadet,  showing  a great 
deal  of  courage  upon  all  occasions,  but  yet  w'as  never  able  to 
get  a commission  ; so  she  quitted  the  foot  service,  and  went 
into  a regiment  of  horse,  where,  by  her  bravery  and  valour, 
she  got  the  esteem  of  all  her  officers.  Her  comrade  happen- 
ing to  be  a handsome  young  fellow,  she  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  grew  more  negligent  of  her  duty,  so  that  she  was  soon 
taken  notice  of  by  her  commanders.  Whenever  her  comrade 
was  ordered  out  upon  duty,  she  would  be  with  him,  and  very 
often  do  the  duty  for  him,  running  herself  into  danger  when 
she  had  no  business,  only  to  be  near  him  ; which  made  the 
troopers  believe  she  was  mad,  and  her  comrade  thought  her 
little  better — not  dreaming  what  was  the  matter  ; till  one 
night  she  found  out  a way  of  letting  him  discover  her  sex, 
without  any  appearance  that  it  was  done  with  a design.  This 

surprised  him 
greatly  at  first,  but 
recollecting  him- 
self, he  was  over- 
joyed that  he  should 
have  a mistress  to 
himself  : it  being 
not  usual  in  a camp, 
because  the  women 
that  follow  them 
are  generally  as 
common  as  the 
highway;  but  *e 
soon  found  his  mis- 
take, she  proving 
very  modest  and 
reserved,  and  re- 
sisted all  his  temp- 
tations, assuring 
him,  that  the  cause 
of  her  disguise  was 
out  of  pure  love  to 
him,  and  not  with 
any  intent  of  being 
unchaste.  This  mo- 
dest behaviour  of 
her’s,  quite  changed 
his  passion  of  lust, 
to  pure  love  and 
respect  ; it  being 
what  she  desired. 

At  length,  finding  him  sincere,  they  gave  mutual  promises 
to  each  other,  in  token  whereof  they  broke  a shilling,  agree- 
ing to  be  married  as  soon  as  the  campaign  was  over,  and  they 
marched  intc  winter  quarters.  This  caused  a great  noise,  not 
only  in  the  army,  but  also  in  the  newspapers,  of  two  troopers 
being  married,  most  of  the  officers  in  the  garrison  being  at  the 
wedding  ; amongst  whom  they  made  a very  handsome  collec- 
tion lor  the  bride,  towards  house-keeping — every  body  giving 
something,  which  made  them  desire  their  discharges  out  of 
the  service,  that  they  might  put  themselves,  into  some  way  of 
living,  having  got  above  a hundred  pounds  collected  for 
them.  Their  discharge  being  readily  granted,  they  set  up  an 
eating-house  at  the  sign  of  the  Valiant  Trooper,  near  the 
Castle  of  Breda,  where  they  had  a very  good  trade — every  body 
frequenting  their  house  out  of  curiosity. 

But  this  they  held  not  long;  for  the  husband  drinking  too 
hard  threw  himself  into  a fever,  and  died.  The  war  being  over, 
the  army  was  dispersed  into  other  countries,  so  that  the  widow’s 
trade  began  visibly  to  decline;  and  rent  being  great,  and 
other  charges  answerable,  she  let  her  house,  and  for  a time, 
lived  upon  what  she  had ; but  being  out  of  business,  her 
money  began  to  grow  short,  which  made  her  think  of  putting 
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on  man’s  apparel  again,  and  to  go  into  Holland,  where  she 
enlisted  herself  into  a regiment  of  foot,  quartered  in  one  of 
the  frontier  towns ; but  not  liking  that  service,  there  being  no 
probability  of  getting  anything  by  it,  she  resolved  to  seek  her 
fortune  another  v/ay  ; so  watching  a proper  opportunity,  she 
deserted  from  the  regiment,  and  shipped  herself  on  board  a 


always  borne  the  same  deep-rooted  love  and  affection  tor  hsi  * 
that  she  seemed  to  express.  f 

They  both  appeared  very  uneasy  at  their  disappoiatnrent,! 
however,  they  established  a friendship  that  continued  betw^'* 
them  to  the  last. 


This  gave  some  uneasiness  to  Captain  Rackam,  he  beinga^M 

A „ X? ’ ..  1 —lii.  » ■ 1?] 


vessel  bound  for  the  West  Indies,  under  the  name  of  James  lover  of  Anne  Bonny’s,  and  not  able  to  endure  a rival  with  himir 
Morris.  in  the  same  ship,  especially  where  women  were  so  scarce;^ 


In  their  voyage  this  ship  was  taken  by  the  pirates, and  Mary 
Read  being  the  only  English  person  aboard,  they  kept  her, 
and  after  plundering  the  ship,  allowed  it  to  depart  quietljq  they 
being  all  Englishmen,  and  followed  the  trade  of  piracj^^  for 
above  a year,  till  the  king’s  proclamation  came  out,  and  was 
published  in  ail  the  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  for  pardon- 
ing all  pirates  that  should  surrender  by  a certain  time  ap- 


for  Anne  Bonny  was  not  one  of  the  most  virtuous  womeii!] 
in  the  world,  though  Mai'3;'  Read  bore  quite  a different  chai 
racter: — so  Rackam  stormed  and  threatened  what  he  wouldii 
do  to  Mary  Read,  if  ever  he  caught  her  speaking  to  Aami 
Bonny.  | 

To  pacify  this  son  of  Belial’s  fury,  she  let  him  into  the  se-' 
cret ; who  was  as  much  surprised  as  any  of  them.  By  this 


pointed.  This  was  no  sooner  made  known  to  the  crew  that ; discovery,  Anne  Bonny  had  like  to  have  lost  her  captain,  had 
Mary  Read  belonged  to,  but  they  all  submitted,  and  took  the  i not  Mary  Read’s  virtue  been  greater  than  her  cunning”;  fot 
benefit  of  the  king’s  mercy.  ^ ■ j the  captain  like  most  sons  of  Msrs,  was  for  a new  face,  prc- 

Afterwards  they  lived  quietly  till  their  money  was  nearly  ^ sently  beginning  to  neglect  his  old  mistress  Anne.  This 
spent,  at  which  time  hearing  that  Captain  Wood  Rogers,  who  gave  great  uneasiness  to  her,  till  Mary  Read  assured  her  she 
was  then  Governor  of  the  island  of  Providence  was  fitting  out  should  have  no  occasion  upon  that  account.  However,  the 
a privateer  to  cruise  against  the  Spaniards,  they  most  of  them  captain  furiously  attacked  her  with  oaths  and  curses  of  his 
embarked  for  that  island,  amongst  whom  was  Mary  Read,  she  smcerity,  as  fast  as  be  was  in  the  habit  of  shooting  balls  from 
being  resolved  to  make  her  fortune  one  way  or  other,  let  the  I his  oaiinon  ; but  all  would  not  do,  the  captain  could  not  gain 
event  be  what  it  would.  ! her,  and  so  was  compelled  to  lay  by,  and'  keep  it  a secret  for 

They  had  not  been  long  at  sea,  hut  they  rebelled  upon  some  | his  ovnr  reputation, 
pretence  or  other,  against  their  Captain,  and  flung  him  over  j But  to  return  to  the  ship’s  crew. — They  took  a great  nrsuy  ^ 
board,  and  then  fell  to  their  old  trade  of  pirating  again,  with  j ships  belonging  to  the  West  Indies,  Virginia,  &c.  in  on’a  ofj 
whom  Mar}'-  Read  joined,  although  she  had  often  before  de- 1 which  was  a young  gentleman  with  whom  Mary  Read  felUii 
dared  that  she  thought  the  life  of  a pirate  the  worst  life  in  .he  ; love ; being  so  smitten  with  him  that  she  could  not  rest  nigk 
world.  So  prone  is  our  nature  to  wickedness,  that  we  oftei 


act  against  our  own  inclinations  as  well  as  reason.  She  pre- 
tended, as  indeed  most  of  them  do  upon  their  trials,  that  what 
she  did  was  by  compulsion,  and  to  save  her  life.  Notwith- 
standing, the  evidence  against  her,  who  were  forced  men,  they 


nor  uav. 


positively  swore,  that  in  the  time  of  action,  nobody  on  board 


was  more  bold  and  resolute  than  Mary  Read  and  Anne  Bonny, 
to  attack  any  ship  ; and  particularly  at  the  time  they  wei'c 
taken,  when  they  came  to  close  quarters,  Mary  B.ead  called 
to  the  men  under  deck,  and  bid  them  come  up  and  fight  like 
men,  swearing,  ‘What!  would  they  suffer  themselves  to  be 
taken,  and  hanged  like  thieves!’  which  some  of  them  net 
minding,  she  fired  her  arms  down  into  the  hold  amongst  the  n, 
and  killed  one,  and  wounded  another. 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  was  s^orn  ar aiust  her;  but 
she  denied  it  with  a great  deal  of  art  and  skill,  saying, — it  was 
impossible  for  a woman  to  he  guilty  of  v/hat  was  sworn  against 
her, — and  that  she  entered  the  privateer  purely  upon  account 
of  Anne  Bonny,  who  was  her  lover ; being  well  awmre,  if  she 
had  not  disguised  herself,  she  could  not  have  been  admitted 
on  board  the  ship. 

This  had  some  weight  with  the  jury,  as  well  as  the  judge  ; 
for  it  plainly  appeared  by  all  the  witnesses,  that  she  had 
always  behaved  herself  very  modestly  and  discreetly  among 
the  men;  though,  indeed,  thev  could  not  say,  but  she  was  as 
brave  and  bold  as  any  one  of  the  cimw,  and  had  at  all  times 
behaved  herself  as  such. 

Before  I proceed  any  further,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a 
narrative  of  the  singular  courtship  between  Anne  Bonny  and 
Mary  Read.  They  were  both  deeply  in  love  with  each  other, 
but  did  not  know  how  to  discover  their  sex,  till  Anne  Bonny 
at  length  not  being  able  to  hold  out  any  longer,  discovered 
herself,  saying, — she  was  a woman;  had  long  observed  the 
bravery  and  courage  of  Mary  Reed,  and  that  she  could  nolon- 
ger  conceal  her  passion  ; therefore  she  hoped  that  her  forward- 
ness in  addressing  her  v/ould  not  be  looked  upon  as  impudence, 
because  she  had  no  other  way  of  discovering  her  sex,  or 
making  herself  known  to  her  ; — so  clinging  affectionately 
round  her  neck,  she  stole  two  or  three  kisses,  and  fainted 
away 


But  all  the  difficulty  was  to  let  him  know  it;  there- 
!ore,  first  she  insinuated  herself  into  his  good  opinion,  by 
'danning  against  the  life  of  a pirate,  saying  she  abhorredlt  . 
above  ail  things  in  the  Avorld,  but  was  forced  into  it;  this  vety 
much  pleased  her  gallant  and  made  him  put  great  confidence 
in  her, — so  that  they  became  messmat:-'s.  ceir.g  a wa  v s together. 

It  was  next  to  impossible  that  she  could  remain  long  concealed 
rreni  him,  and  when  be  challenged  her  with  being  a female,  I™ 
she  freely  confessed — and  said,  that  being  among  such  a set, 
she  kept  on  her  disguise  in  order  to  preserve  her  virtue,  which 
toe  pirates  would  have  made  no  scruple  in  taking,  accom* 
panied  with  brutality  and  inhumanity.  She  was,  however,  so 
vary  happy  as  to  escape,  and  this  young  man  now  had  imbibed 
a sincere  regard  for  her— which  the  peculiarity  of  her  situa- 
tion was  calculated  to  inspire,  even  if  she  happened  not  to  he 
a pretty  woman,  which  she  really  was,  and  liad  a tolerable 
splice  of  coquetry  about  her,  which  she  could  not  divest  her- 
self of,  though  disguised  in  men’s  clothes,  and  in  so  very 
dangerous  a place,  where  every  moment  she  ran  a risk  of  dis- 
covery; and  if  one  had  sagacity  to  findher  out,  it  is  very  probable 
that  others  should  do  the  same,  who  would  not  treat  her  with 
so  much  delicacy.  She  had  a truly  masculine  spirit,  and  was 
enthusiastic  in  her  friendships  and  hatreds,  which  she  now 
gave  a proof  of  in  an  extraordinary  nature  to  her  new  friend 
and  lover. 

There  bappeniug  a dispute  between  this  young  gentleman 
and  one  of  the  pirates,  they  had  agreed  to  go  ashore  and  de- 
cide it  with  sword  and  pistols.  This  gave  great  uneasiness  to 
Mary  Read,  w’ho  would  not  think  of  having  him  branded  with 
being  a coward,  and  yet  she  dreaded  the  event;  under  this 


|u 


dilemma  she  demonstrated  that  she  was  more  in  fear  of  his 


safety  than  her  own  ; for,  taking  an  opportunity  to  quarrel 
Avith  the  pirate,  she  challenged  him  immediately  ashore,  il 
being  an  hour  sooner  than  he  was  to  meet  her  sweetheart, 
where  she  fought  him,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

This  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  young  gentleman,  that 
they  gave  mutual  promises  to  each  other  of  marrying ; which 
Mary  Read  frankly  told  him,  she  looked  upon  to  be  as  good  a 
ny  minister  could  make  in  a churcli,  especially 


marriage  as  a ^ - 

since  no  parson  could  be  had  at  that  place.  To  him  she  owed 
Mary  Read  ivas  not  a little  surprised  at  this  discover}’-  and  her  life  afterwards  ; for,  begetting  her  wfith  child, she  pleaded 
confession,  being  herself  exactly  in  the  same  condition.  After  her  pregnancy  and  saved  herself  thereby, 
a minute  or  two’s  reflection  on  her  own  hapless  love,  she  re-  ' The  court  had  great  compassion  on  her  ; but  one  of  the 
covered  Arme  Bonny,  and  speaking  kindly  to  her,  gave  her  evidence'Swearing  that  he  once  asked  her  what  she  could  pro- 
to understand,  that  she  was  also  a woman  herself,  and  had  pose  in  that  course  of  life,  wherein  she  -w'as  continually  in 


AND  AD'/lr^NTDKES  AT  SEA. 


>er,  either  of  beina^  killed  at  sea,  or  an  ignominious  death 
ken  ; she  answered  ‘ I’hat  as  for  hanging  she  did  not  rnat- 
t;’  and  if  it  were  not  for  some  danger,  every  cowardly 
w would  turn  pirate,  and  so  men  of  courage  must  starve  ; 
rnany  of  those  dastardly  rogues  that  are  now  cheating 
nridows  and  orphans,  would  rob  at  sea,  and  then  the  seas 
Id  be  crowded  with  rogues  like  the  land, 
it  being  found  quick  with  child,  her  execution  was  respited 
Tter  her  delivery ; during  which  time,  she  behaved  with 
luch  modesty  and  devotion,  that  it  is  probable  she  would 
i obtained  a pardon,  had  she  not  been  seized  with  a 
fever,  which  put  an  end  to  all  her  troubles. 


in  less  than  ten  minutes  she  was  in  flames;  there  was  not  a 
soul  on  board  at  half-past  eight,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
afterwards,  she  "was  one  grand  mass  of  fire. 

“ My  only  appreliension  was,  the  want  of  boats  to  hold  the 
people,  as  there  Avas  not  time  to  have  got  out  the  long  boat,  or 
make  a raft:  all  we  had  to  rely  upon  were  two  small  open 
boats,  'W'hich  fortunately  were  lowered  without  accident;  and 
in  these  two  small  open  boats,  Avithout  a drop  cf  water  or 
grain  of  food,  or  a rag  of  covering,  except  what  we  happened 
at  the  moment  to  have  on  our  backs,  Ave  embarked  on  the  AAude 
, ocean,  thankful  to  God  for  his  mercies.  Poor  Sophia,  liaAdiig 
: been  taken  out  of  her  bed,  had  nothmg  on  but  a wu’apper, 
neither  shoes  nor  stockings;  the  children  A^-^cre  just  as  taken 
out  of  a bed,  whence  one  had  been  snatched  after  the  fiames 


LOSS  OP  THE  SHIP  FAME,  FEBRUARY,  1824. 

m following  is  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raflles’  (late  governor 
3ncoolen)  account  of  this  dreadful  accident; — 

Ye  embarked  on  the  2nd  instant,  in  the  Fame,  and  sailed 
t lylight  for  England,  with  a fair  AAund  and  every  prospect  of 
ick  and  comfortable  passage.  The  ship  AA'as  every  thing 
Duld  Avish,  and  having  closed  my  charge  here  much  to  my 
faction,  it  Avas  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life.  We 
, perhaps,  too  happy,  for  in  the  CA'ening  came  a sad  re- 
?.  Sophia  had  just  gone  to  bed,  and  I had  thrown  ofi’  half 
lothes,  Avhen  a cry  of  Fire!  Fire!  roused  us  from  our  calm 
3nt,  and^  in  Sa’c  minutes  the  Avhole  ship  AA^as  in  flames.  I 
0 examine  Avhence  tlie  flames  principally  issued,  and  found 
the  fire  had  its  origin  immediately  under  our  cabin.  Doavii 
the  boats ! Avhere  is  Sophia ? Here ! The  children  ? Here ! 
pe  to  the  side;  loAA'^er  Lady  Raffles — give  her  to  me,  says 
2 "1 11  take  her,  says  the  captain.  Throw  the  gunpoAA’^der 
3oard;  it  caimot  be  got  at;  it  is  in  the  magazine,  close  to 
tre!  Stand  clear  of  the  poAvder.  Shuttle  the  water-casks, 
jr ! Water ! Where’s  Sir  Stamford ? Come  into  the  boat. 
m,  Nelson!  come  into  the  boat.  Pusli  off;  push  off;  stand 
of  the  after-part  of  the  ship. 

Vll  this  passed  much  quicker  than  I can  Avrite  it;  A\^e 
sd  off,  and  as  we  oid  so,  the  flames  were  issuing  from  our 
i IS,  and  the  Avliole  of  the  afier-part  of  the  ship  was  in  flames. 

I masts  and  sails  noAv  taking  fire,  we  moved  to  a distance 
J aeiit  to  aA'oid  the  immediate  explosion;  but  the  flames  Avere 
■J  coming  out  of  the  main-hatchway,  and  seeing  the  rest  of 
» rew  Avith  the  captain,  &c.  still  on  board,  Are  pulled  back  to 
G nder  the  bows,  so  as  to  be  most  distant  from  the  powder. 
J e approached,  we  perceiA'ed  that  the  people  from  on  board 
< getting  into  another  boat  on  the  opposite  side;  she  pushed 
Me  hailed  her.  ‘ HaA-e  you  all  on  board  ?’  ‘ Yes,  all  save  one.’ 
3 is  he?  Johnson,  sick  in  his  cot.’  ‘CanAve  saA'e  him?’ 
impossible.’  The  flames  Avere  then  issuing  from  the  hatcli- 
At  this  moment  the  poor  fellow,  scorched,  I imagined,  bA^ 
ames,  roared  out  most  lustily,  having  run  up  on  the  deck 
II  go  for  him,’  says  the  captain.  The  two  boats  then  came 
^ her,  and  we  took  out  some  of  the  persons  from  the  cap- 
1 5 boat  wliich  Avas  OA'erladen.  He  then  pulled  under  the 
c prit  of  the  ship,  and  picked  the  poor  fellow  up.  ‘ Arc  you 

‘ ‘ thank  God, 

ofi  from  the  ship;  k«p  your  eye  on  a star.  Sir  Stamford; 

to  oacli  other,  and  found  the  captain 
but  from  the 

't'^tance  from  Bonooolen  we  estimated  to  he  from 
ty  to  thirty  miles  in  a S.W.  direction;  there  beine  no 
ng-place  to  the  southward  of  Bencoolen,  our  only  clfaiice 
bo  regain  that  port.  1 he  captain  tlien  undertook  to  lead 
1 «^e  to  foUow  in  a X.X.E.  course,  as  well  as  we  could  nJ 
ce,  no  possibility  being  left,  that  we  could  again  app-oadi 
hip,  tor  sue  was  now  one  splendid  flame,  fore  and  aft  and 
, hei  masts  and  sails  in  a blaeo,  and  rocking  to  and  fro 

awar,nv'h  V"  her  miaemma^ti 

^ ^lere  goes  the  gunpowder,  thank  God  I’ 

. ou  may  judge  of  our  situation  Avithout  further  particulars  • 
'.larm  was  given  at  about  twenty  minutes  past  eight,  ami 


had  attacked  it.  In  short,  there  Avas  not  time  for  any  one  to 
tiiink  of  more  than  two  things — ‘Can  the  sliip  be  saA'ed?’ 
‘ No.’  ‘ Let  us  save  ourseh’^es,  then.’  All  else  v/as  swallowed 
up  in  one  great  ruin. 

‘*To  make  the  best  of  our  misfortune,  we  availed  ourselves 
of  the  light  irom  the  ship  to  steer  a tolerable  good  course  to- 
AA^ards  the  shore.  She  continued  to  burn  till  about  midnight, 
AA'hen  the  saltpetre,  of  Avhich  she  had  tAvo  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  on  board,  took  fire,  .and  sent  up  one  of  the  most  splendid 
and  brilliant  flames  that  was  ever  seen,  illuminating  the  hori- 
son  in  e-very  direction,  to  an  extent  of  not  less  than  fifty  miles, 
and  casting  tliat  kind  of  blue  light  over  us,  which  is  of  all 
others,  most  luridly  horrible.  She  burnt,  and  continued  to 
flame  in  this  style  for  about  an  hour  or  tAA'o,wheii  avc  lost  sight 
of  the  object  in  a cloud  of  smoke. 

“Neither  Nelson,  nor  Mr.  Bell,  our  medical  friend,  Avho  ac- 
companied us,  had  saA^ed  their  coats:  the  skirt  of  mine,  Avith 
a pocket-handkerchief,  served  to  keei)  Sophia’s  feet  Avarin, 
and  Ave  made  breeches  for  the  children  Avith  our  neckcloths. 
Rain  noAv  came  on,  but  fortunately  it  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance, and  Ave  got  dry  again;  the  night  became  serene  and 
starliglit.  AVe  were  nosv  certain  of  our  cour.se,  and  the  men 
behaved  manfully;  they  rowed  incessantly,  and  with  good 
heart  and  spirit,  and  never  did  poor  mortals  look  out  more  for 
day-light  and  for  land  than  vre  did.  Not  that  our  sufferings 
or  ground  of  complaint  were  anything  to  Avliat  has  often  befallen 
others;  but  from  Sophia’s  delicate  health,  as  ?;ell  as  my  OAvn, 
and  the  stormy  nature  of  the  coast,  I felt  perfectly  convinced 
vr.e  Avere  unaV'?  to  undergo  starvation,  or  exposure  to  the  cur- 
rents. I feared  Ave  might  fall  to  the  southward  of  the  port. 

“ At  day-light  we  recognized  the  coast  and  Rat  Island, 
Avhich  gave  us  great  spirits,  and  though  we  found  ourselves 
much  to  the  southward  of  the  port,  Ave  considered  ourselves 
almost  at  home.  Sophia  had  gone  through  the  night  better 
than  could  have  been  expected,  and  we  continued  to  pull  on 
with  all  our  strength.  About  eight  or  nine  o’clock  Ave  sa.Av  a 
ship  standing  to  us  from  the  roads.  They  had  seen  the  flame 
on  shore,  and  sent  out  vessels  in  all  directions  to  our  relief ; 
and  here  certainly  came  a minister  of  Providence,  in  the 
character  of  a minister  of  the  gospel;  for  the  first  person  1 re- 
cognized was  one  of  our  missionaries.  They  gave  us  a bucket 
of  Avater,  and  we  took  the  captain  ort  board  as  a pilot.  The 
wind,  however,  u’as  adverse,  and  we  could  not  reach  the  shore, 
and  took  to  the  ship,  where  we  got  some  refreshment  and 
shelter  from  the  sun.  By  this  time  Sophia  was  quite  ex- 
hausted, fainting  continually.  About  two  o’clock  we  landed 
safe  and  sound,  and  no  words  of  mine  can  do  justice  to  the  ex- 
pression of  feeling,  sympathj^  and  kindness,  Avith  which  Ave 
were  hailed  by  every  one.  If  any  proof  had  been  wanting 
that  my  admiiristration  had  been  satisfactory,  here  we  had  it 
unequivocally  from  all;  there  was  not  a dry  eye,  and  as  wc 
drove  back  to  our  former  home,  loud  was  the  cry  of  ‘ God  be 
praised!’ 

“ But  enough  : and  I will  only  add,  that  v/e  are  now  greatly 
recovered,  in  good  spirits,  and  busy  at  work  in  getting  ready- 
made clothes  for  present  use.  We  Avent  to  bed  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  I did  not  avr  ake  till  six  this  morning.  Sophia 
had  nearly  as  sound  a .-^leep,  and  with  the  exception  of  a bruise 
or  two,  and  a little^  pain  in  the  bones  from  fatigue,  we  have 
nothing  to  com})lain  of. 

“ Tlie  pro])erty  which  I have  lost,  on  the  most  moderate 
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estimate,  cannot  be  less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds, — I 
might  almost  say  thirty  thousand.  But  the  loss  which  I have 
to  regret  beyond  all,  is  my  papers  and  drawings ; all  my  papers 
of  every  description,  including,  my  notes  and  observations, 
with  memoirs  and  collections,  suflScient  for  a full  and  ample 
history,  not  only  of  Sumatra,  but  of  Borneo,  and  every  other 
island  in  these  seas ; my  intended  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Singapore,  the  history  of  my  own  administration, 
grammars,  dictionaries,  and  vocabularies ; and  last,  not  least, 
a grand  map  of  Sumatra,  on  which  I had  been  employed  since 
my  first  arrival  here,  and  on  which  for  the  last  six  months  I 
had  bestowed  almost  my  whole  undivided  attention.  This, 
however,  was  not  all : all  my  collections  in  natural  history, 
and  my  splendid  collections  of  drawings,  upwards  of  a thou- 
sand in  number,  with  all  the  valuable  papers  and  notes  of  my 
friends  Arnold  and  Jack;  and,  to  conclude,  I v/ill  merely 
notice,  that  there  was  scarce  an  unknown  animal,  bird,  beast, 
or  fish,  or  an  interesting  plant,  which  we  had  not  on  board. 
A living  sapir,  a new  species  of  tiger,  splendid  pheasants,  &c. 
&c.  all  domesticated  for  the  purpose.  We  were,  in  short,  in 
this  respect,  a perfect  Noah’s  Ark.  All — all  have  perished; 
but,  thank  God,  our  lives  have  been  spared,  and  we  do  not 
repine.” 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  EARL  OF  ELDON  BY  FIRE. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1834, 1 embarked  on  board  the  ship, 
Earl  of  Eldon  (of  London,  600  tons.  Captain  Theaker),  at 
Bombay,  with  a view  of  returning  to  my  native  land,  on  fur- 
lough. She  was  the  finest  and  strongest  ship  in  the  trade,  and 
any  insurance  might  have  been  had  on  the  chances  of  her  suc- 
cessfully resisting  the  "winds  and  the  waves ; but  who  can  fore- 
see their  fate,  even  for  a day?  She  was  cotton  loaded;  and  as 
the  number  of  passengers  was  small,  the  space  between  decks 
was  filled  chock  up  with  cotton-bales,  screwed  in  as  compact 
and  tight  as  possible,  so  as  to  render  it  a matter  of  more  diffi- 
culty to  take  them  out  than  it  had  been  to  put  them  in.  It 
unfortunately  happened  that  the  cotton  had  been  brought  on 
board  damp,  during  heavy  rain,  and  had  not  been  dried  in  the 
warehouses  previous  to  its  being  screwed:  as  this  operation  is 
performed  by  a very  powerful  compression,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  fire-damp  might  be  generated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a 
hay-stack,  when  it  has  been  stacked  damp.  The  number  of 
individuals  on  board  was  forty-five,  including  three  ladies  and 
an  infant,  and  the  captain  and  his  crew.  On  the  26tli  of  Sep- 
tember, after  a series  of  baffiing  winds  and  calms,  and  heavy 
rains  with  squalls  of  wind,  we  got  into  9 deg.  27  sec,  S.  lat., 
and  between  70  and  80  deg.  E.  long.,  and  the  trade-wind  ap- 
peared to  have  fairly  caught  hold  of  our  sails.  We  began  now 
to  anticipate  our  arrival  at  the  Cape.  On  the  morning  of  the 
27th  I rose  early,  about  half-past  five,  and  went  on  deck ; I 
found  one  of  my  fellow-passengers  there : we  perceived  a steam 
apparently  arising  from  the  fore -hatch way;  I remarked  to 
H.  that  I thought  it  might  be  caused  by  fire-damp,  and,  if  not 
immediately  checked,  might  become  fire.  The  captain  came 
on  deck,  and  I asked  him  what  it  was?  He  answered,  steam; 
and  that  it  was  common  enough  in  cotton-loaded  ships,  when 
the  hatches  were  opened.  I said  nothing;  but  the  smoke  be- 
came more  dense,  and  beginning  to  assume  a different  colour,  I 
began  to  think  that  all  was  not  right,  and  also  that  he  had  some 
idea  of  the  kind,  as  the  carpenter  was  cutting  holes  in  the 
deck,  just  above  the  place  whence  the  smoke  appeared  to 
come.  I went  down  to  dress,  and  about  half- past  six  the  cap- 
tain knocked  at  my  door,  and  told  me  that  part  of  the  cotton 
was  on,  fire,  and  he  wished  to  see  all  the  gentlemen  passengers 
on  the  deck. 

We  accordingly  assembled,  and  he  then  stated  the  case  to  be 
tlius. — That  some  part  of  the  cargo  appeared  to  have  spon- 
taneously ignited,  and  that  he  purposed  removing  the  bales 
until  they  should  discover  the  ignited  ones,  and  have  them 
thrown  overboard,  as  also  those  which  appeared  to  be  in  the 
Fame  damaged  condition;  and  that  it  being  necessary,  in  his 


opinion,  to  do  this,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  lay  the  matter  be 
fore  us.  We,  of  course,  submitted  everything  to  his  judgment) 
and  he  ordered  the  hands  to  breakfast  as  quick  as  possible! 
and  to  work  to  discover  the  source  of  the  fire.  This  having 
been  done,  he  said  that  there  did  not  appear  to  be  immediahi 
danger,  and  that  he  hoped  we  might  be  able  to  avert  it  alto  ’ 
gether.  However,  at  eight  o’clock,  the  smoke  became  mucl 
thicker,  and  began  to  roll  through  the  after-hatchway — the,< 
draught  having  been  admitted  forward,  in  order  to  enable  th^' 
men  to  work.  Several  bales  were  removed;  but  the  heat  begaF(t 


to  be  intolerable  below,  the  smoke  rolled  out  in  suffocating  vojifs^ 


- 

lumes,  and  before  nine  o’clock  we  discovered  that  part  of  thdjfi 
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deck  had  caught  fire;  in  short,  the  men  were  obliged  to  knocrp 
off  work.  It 

The  captain  then  ordered  the  hatches  to  be  battened  down,  it 
with  a view  to  keep  the  fire  from  bursting  out,  and  to  hoistic' 
out  all  the  boats,  and  stock  them  in  case  of  necessity;  thigt: 
was  done,  and  about  half-past  one  the  three  ladies,  two  sickfn 
passengers,  an  infant,  and  a female  servant,  were  put  into  the® 
long-boat,  with  216  gallons  of  water,  twenty  gallons  of  brandyyic 
and  biscuit  for  a month’s  consumption,  together  with  such  potSP 
of  jam  and  preserved  meats  as  we  could  get  at,  and  the  day’sk 
provisions  of  fresh  and  salt  meat.  T 

Had  the  captain  ventured  to  pump  water  into  the  ship,  tol** 
extinguish  the  fire,  the  bales  would  have  swelled  so  much  arf  “ 
to  burst  open  the  deck,  and  have  increased  so  much  in  weight 
as  to  sink  the  ship ; so  that  either  way  destruction  would  havef^ 
been  the  issue.  Under  these  circumstances,  perceiving  th^ 
case  to  be  utterly  hopeless,  the  captain  requested  the  gentle- 
men to  get  into  the  boats,  told  off  and  embarked  his  men,  andf' 
at  three  o’clock  he  himself  left  the  ship,  the  last  man,  just  as, 
the  flames  were  bursting  through  the  quarter-deck.  'i  L 
We  then  put  off,  the  two  boats  towing  the  long-boat;  the  “ 
ship’s  way  had  been  previously  stopped  by  backing  her  yards.' [ 
When  we  were  about  a mile  from  the  ship  she  was  in  one  ' 
blaze,  and  ber  masts  began  to  fall  in.  Tbe  sight  was  grand, 
though  awful.  Between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  all  her  masts 
had  fallen,  and  she  had  burned  to  the  water’s  edge;  suddenlji;" 
there  was  a flash,  followed  by  a dull,  heavy  explosion — her 
powder  had  caught,  for  a few  seconds  her  splinters  and  flam- 
ing fragments  were  glittering  in  the  air,  and  then  all  was  dark- 
ness, and  the  waters  had  closed  over  the  Earl  of  Eldon! 

Sad  was  the  prospect  now  before  us  ! There  were  in  the 
long-boat,  the  captain  and  twenty-five  persons,  including  an 
infant  four  months  old ; the  size  of  the  boat,  23  feet  long  by 
7 feet  broad ; in  each  of  the  others  ten  individuals,  including 
the  officer  in  charge ; one  of  the  boats  had  some  bags  oft 
biscuit,  but  the  chief  provision  was  in  the  long-boat.  ^ We 
were,  by  rough  calculation,  above  1000  miles  from  Rodrigue, L 
and  450  from  Diego  Garcias,  the  largest  of  the  Chagos  islands;]^ 
but  to  get  there  we  must  have  passed  through  the  squally  L 
latitudes  we  had  just  left,  and  being  subject  to  variable  winds  t 
and  heavy  weather,  or  calms,  neither  of  which  we  were  pre-T 
pared  to  resist.  ^ £ 

Seeing  then  that  our  stock  was  sufficient,  we  determined  on| 
trying  for  Rodrigue.  About  eleven  o’clock,  having  humblyl 
committed  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  that  Providence  in'?’ 
which  alone  we  had  hope,  we  accomplished  rigging  the  boats,  ^ 
and  were  under  sail.  We  carried  a lantern  lashed  to  ourmast^ 
in  the  long-boat,  to  prevent  the  others  from  losing  us  during  t 
the  night;  and  when  day  broke,  sent  them  sailing  in  all  diiec-,| 
tions  around,  to  look  out  for  ships;  while  the  wind  was  light| 
they  could  outsail  us,  but  when  it  became  strong,  and  the  sea| 
very  high,  the  difference  of  speed  was  rather  in  our  favour  as| 
the  weight  and  size  of  the  long-boat  enabled  her  to  lay  holdlj 
of  the  water  better.  i: 

On  the  third  day  of  our  boat  navigation,  the  change  of  the » 
moon  approaching,  the  weather  began  to  wear  a threaten- 
ing aspect ; hut  as  we  jvere  in  the  trade,  we  did  not  apprehend^i 
foul  or  contrary  winds.  In  the  course  of  the  night  it  blew- 
I fresh,  with  rain;  we  were  totally  without  shelter,  and  the  sea 
. dashing  its  spray  over  us,  drenched  us  and  spoilt  a great  parti 
; of  our  biscuit  though  we  happily  did  not  discover  this  until' 
we  were  nearly  out  of  the  want  of  it.  ‘ 

' The  discomfort  and  misery  of  our  situation  may  be  morei 
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5l:ily  imagined  than  described.  There  was  a large  water- 
^iicheoii  in  the  boat,  on  the  top  of  which  I slept  nearly  all 
h time  we  were  in  the  boats.  The  ladies  were  in  the  stern 
|the  boat;  and  H.,  myself,  and  the  doctor,  together  with  a 
gimbay  lieutenant,  in  the  body  of  it  with  the  men. 
f n the  course  of  the  next  day  the  weather  grew  worse  and 
j of  our  small  boats,  in  which  was  Mr.  Simpson,  the  second 
te,  and  nine  others,  was  split  by  the  sea.  She  came  along- 
_e,  and  we  put  the  carpenter  into  her,  who  made  what 
^jiairshe  could,  but  with  little  hope  of  their  answering.  We 
''  n proceeded  to  fasten  a spray-cloth  of  canvass  along  our 
ather  gunwale,  having  lashed  a bamboo  four  feet  up  the 
st,  and  fixed  it  on  the  intersection  of  two  stancheons  at  the 
]ne  height  above  the  stern.  The  spray-cloth  was  firmly 
jhed  along  this,  so  as  to  form  a kind  ofa  half-pent  roof;  and 
]1  it  not  been  for  this  imperfect  defence  we  must  have  been 
jamped,  and  we  still  shipped  sea  to  so  great  an  extent,  that 
ir  men  were  obliged  to  be  kept  constantly  employed  in 
ing  to  keep  her  clear  of  water.  Towards  evening  it  blew 
rd,  with  a tremendous  sea;  and  not  thinking  the  other 
maged  boat  safe,  we  took  in  her  crew  and  abandoned  her. 
We  were  now  thirty-six  persons,  stowed  as  thick  as  we 
uld  hold  and  obliged  to  throw  over  all  superfluities.  AVet, 
(fished,  and  miserable,  the  night  passed  away , and  the  day 
)ke  at  last,  and,  though  the  weather  was  still  very  bad,  I 
lin  felt  that  hope,  which  had  never  entirely  deserted  me. 
tremendous  sea  came  roaring  down,  and  I held  in  my 
jath  with  horror  ; it  broke  right  over  our  stern,  wetted  the 
Dr  women  to  their  throats,  and  carried  away  the  steersman  e 
The  captain  then  cried  out  in  a tone  calculated  to  in- 
Ire  us  with  a confidence  he  afterwards  told  me  his  heart 
i L not  re-echo — “ That’s  nothing,  it’s  all  right,  bale  away, 
1 ' boys.”  He  never  expected  us  to  live  out  that  night,  but 
Irassed  as  he  was  in  mind  and  body,  he  gall^tly  stood  up, 
i never,  by  word  or  deed,  betrayed  a feeling  that  might  tend 
make  us  despair  ; he  stood  on  the  bench  that  livelong 
(ht,  nor  did  he  ever  attempt  to  sleep  for  nearly  forty-eight 


1 

flars. 

The  morning  broke  and  passed  away,  and  after  the  change 
the  moon  the  weather  began  to  be  moderate,  and  we 
joyed  a comparative  degree  of  comfort.  We  had  three 
all  meals  of  biscuit,  and  some  jam,  «Scc.,  and  three  half- 
its  of  water  per  day  ; with  brandy,  if  we  liked  it.  The 
;n  had  one  gill  of  spirits  allowed  them  daily  ; thus  we  had 
;rely  enough  for  necessity,  to  which  I am  inclined  to 
-ribute  our  having  the  state  of  good  bodily  health  we  en- 
^ed.  We  had  plenty  of  cigars,  and  whenever  we  could  strike 
ight  we  had  a smoke,  and  I never  found  tobacco  so  great  a 
?ury 

The  ladies  were  most  wretched,  for  they  could  not  move, 
d any  little  alteration  in  their  dress  was  only  lo  be  made  by 
reading  a curtain  before  them.  Yet  they  never  uttered  a 
pining  word.  On  the  thirteenth  evening,  we  began  to  look 
tfor  Rodrigue.  The  captain  told  us  not  to  be  too  sanguine, 
d his  chronometer  was  not  to  be  depended  upon  after  its 
e rough  treatment. 

The  night  fell,  and  I went  forward  to  sleep,  and  about 
eive  was  awoke  by  the  cry  that  land  was  right  ahead.  I 
iked,  and  saw  a strong  loom  of  land  through  the  mist.  The 
ptain  had  the  boat  brought  to,  for  an  hour  ; then  made  sail 
wards  it,  and  at  half-past  two  it  appeared  still  more  strongly, 
e then  lay-to,  until  day-light.  I attempted  to  compose 
yself  to  sleep,  but  my  feelings  were  too  strong,  and  after 
me  useless  attempts,  I sat  down  and  smoked  with  a sensa- 
)n  I had  long  been  a stranger  to.  With  the  first  light  of 
wn,  Rodrigue  appeared  right  ahead,  distant  about  six  miles, 
d by  eight  o’clock,  we  were  all  safely  landed. 

A fisherman,  who  came  off  to  show  us  the  way  through  the 
efs,  received  us  in  bis  house,  and  proceeded  to  feed  us,  and 
the  meantime  sent  to  tell  the  gentlemen  of  the  island  of 
ir  arrival.  Two  of  them  came  down  immediately,  and 
iving  heard  of  our  story,  said  that  we  had  been  miraculously 
'eserved,  and  told  us  off  in  two  parties,  the  married  men  to 
le,  and  the  single  to  the  other  ; the  crew  were  taken  inland 
jid  encamped.  They  then  gave  our  bundles  to  their  negroes, 
jid  took  us  to  their  houses,  where  every  thing  they  had  was 


set  before  us — cleanlinen  and  a plentiful  dinner  ; and  it  was 
ludicrous  to  see  the  manner  in  which  fish,  fowl,  pork,  biscuit, 
and  wine,  and  brandy  disappeared  before  us  ; at  length, 
however,  we  came  to  a general  conclusion,  that  eat  any 
more  we  could  not.  They  shook  us  down  four  or  five 
beds  in  an  out-house,  and  we  tumbled  into  them,  and  en- 
joyed what  we  had  not  known  for  the  last  fortnight — a sound 
sleep 

T.  T.  Ashton,  Madras  Artillery. 


A DANGEROUS  DESCENT. 


It  was  somewhere  near  this  part  of  the  day  that  the  noise  of 
falling  waters,  which  we  had  faintly  caught  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, became  more  distinct:  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  were 
arrested  by  a rocky  precipice  of  nearly  a hundred  feet  in  depth, 
that  extended  all  across  the  channel,  and  over  which  the  wild 
stream  poured  in  an  unbroken  leap.  On  either  hand  the  walls 
of  the  ravine  presented  their  overhanging  sides  both  above  and 
below  the  fall,  affording  no  means  whatever  of  avoiding  the 
cataract  by  taking  a circuit  round  it.  Toby,  having  gone  to 
reconnoitre,  conceived  a plan  of  getting  down.  He  conducted 
me  to  the  verge  of  the  cataract,  and  pointed  along  the  side  of 
the  ravine  to  a number  of  curious-looking  roots,  some  three  or 
four  inches  in  thickness  and  several  feet  long,  which  after  tAvisl- 
ing  among  the  fissures  of  rock  shotperpendicularl}''  from  it  and 
ran  tapering  to  a point  in  the  air,  hanging  over  the  gulf  like  so 
many  dark  icicles.  They  covered  nearly  the  entire  surface  of 
one  side  of  the  gorge,  the  lowest  of  them  reaching  even  to  the 
w'ater.  Many  were  moss-growm  and  decayed,  rvith  their  extre 
mities  snapped  short  off,  and  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  faU 
were  slippery  with  moisture.  Toby’s  scheme — and  it  was  a des- 
perate one — was  to  intrust  ourselves  to  these  treacherous-look- 
ing roots,  and  by  slipping  down  from  one  to  anotlier  to  gain  tlio 
bottom.  “ Are  you  ready  to  venture  it?”  asked  Toby,  looking 
at  me  earnestly  but  Avithout  saying  a word  as  to  the  practicability 
of  the  plan.  “ I am,”  was  my  reply,  for  I saw  it  AA’^as  our  onl3" 
resource  if  we  wdshed  to  advance,  and,  as  for  retreating,  all 
thoughts  of  that  sort  had  been  long  abandoned.  After  I had 
signified  my  assent,  Toby,  Avithout  uttering  a single  Avord, 
crawled  along  the  dripping  ledge  until  he  gained  a point  from 
Avhence  he  could  just  reach  one  of  the  largest  of  the  pendent 
roots;  he  shook  it — it  quivered  in  his  grasp,  and  AAdien  he  let  it 
go,  it  twanged  in  the  air  like  a strong  wire  sharply  struck. 
Satisfied  by  his  scrutiny,  my  light-limbed  companion  sAvung 
himself  nimbly  upon  it,  and  tAvisting  his  legs  round  it  in  sailor 
fashion,  slipped  down  eight  or  ten  feet,  where  his  weight  gave 
it  a motion  not  unlike  that  of  a pendulum.  He  could  not  \'en- 
ture  to  descend  any  further,  so  holding  on  wdth  one  hand,  he 
with  the  other  shook,  one  by  one,  all  the  slender  roots  around 
him,  and  at  last  finding  one  which  he  thought  trustAvorthy, 
shifted  himself  to  it,  and  continued  his  downward  progress. 
So  far,  so  well ; biit  I could  not  avoid  comparing  my  heavier 
frame  and  disabled  condition  with  his  light  figure  and  remark- 
able activity:  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute’s  time  I was  swinging  directly  over  his  head.  As  soon 
as  his  upturned  eyes  caught  a glimpse  of  me,  he  exclaimed,  in 
his  usual  dry  tone,  for  the  danger  did  not  seem  to  daunt  him 
in  the  least,  “ Mate,  do  me  the  kindness  not  to  fall  until  I get 
out  of  your  way !”  and  then,  swinging  himself  more  on  one 
side,  he  continued  his  descent.  In  the  meantime,  I cautiously 
transferred  myself  from  the  limb  down  which  I had  been  slip- 
ping, to  a couple  of  others  that  were  near  it,  deeming  two 
strings  to  my  bow  better  than  one,  and  taking  care  to 
test  their  strength  before  I trusted  my  weight  to  them. — 
On  arriving  towards  the  end  of  the  second  stage  in 
this  vertical  journey,  and  shaking  the  long  roots  which  were 
round  me,  to  my  consternation  they  snapped  off  one  after 
another  like  so  many  pipe-stems,  and  fell  in  fragments  against 
the  side  of  the  gulf,  splashing  at  last  into  the  waters  beneath. 
As  one  after  another  the  treacherous  roots  yielded  to  my 
grasp,  and  fell  into  the  torrent,  my  heart  sunk  within  me.  The 
branches  on  which  I was  suspended  over  the  yawning  chasm 
swung  to  and  fro  in  the  air.  and  I expected  them  every  moment 
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to  snap  ill  twaiu.  Appalled  at  Uic  dreadful  fate  that  menaced 
me,  I clutched  frantically  at  the  only  large  root  wLicli  re- 
mained near  me;  hut  in  vain;  I could  not  reach  it;  thong- 1 my 
fingers  were  within  a few  inches  of  it.  Again  and  again  i tried 
to  reach  it;  until  at  length,  maddened  with  the  thought  of  my 
situation,  I swayed  myself  violently  hy  striking  mj  foot 
against  the  side  of  the  rock,  and  at  the  instant  that  I ap- 
propvched  the  large  root  caught  desperately  at  it,  and 
ferred  myself  to  it.  It  vibrated  violently  under  the^  sudden 
weight,  but  fortunately  did  not  give  way.  My  brain  grew 
dizzy  with  the  idea  of  the  frightful  risk  had  just  and  I 
involuntarily  closed  my  eyes  to  shut  out  the  view  ot  tnc  depth 
beneath  me.  For  the  instant  I was  sate,  and  I uttered  a * ^svout 
ejaculation  of  tiianksgiving  for  my  escape.  ‘‘Pretty  well  •'.tone. ^ 
shouted  Toby  underneath  me:  “you  are  nimbler  than  I ti-oughu 
3mii  to  be,  bopping  about  up  there  from  root  to  root  hue  any 
young  sQuirrel.  As  soon  as  yon  have  diverted  3 tuirself  sufh- 
ciently,  1 vrould  advise  you  to  procecvd.”  “Ay,  ay,  lob}’’,  ad 
in  good  time:  two  or  three  more  such  famous  roots  as  tnis,  and 
I shall  be  with  you.’’  The  residue  of  my  downward  progress 
was  comparatively  easj'';  the  roots  ivere  m greater  abundance, 
and  in  one  or  tvro  places  jutting  out  points  pf  rock  assisted  me 
greatly.  In  a few  moments  I was  standing  by  the  side  of 
rny  companion. 


fast;”  but  finding  it  indispensable  for  his  ov/n  preservatior  ‘ 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  hold,  and  the  poor  boy  wa  ■ 
drowned. 

The  main-mast  being  entangled  with  the  ropes  of  the  fore  ' 
mast,  Ehric  remained  in  his  perilous  situation  a long  time;  la 
last  with  difficulty  he  got  to  the  fore-top-mast  head,  where  w 
found  the  man  before  mentioned  still  alive.  The  vessel  liad  h)  t 
this  time  drifted  to  Dimlington  Highland,  about  eight  miles  b * 
the  north  of  Spurn  Point,  Ehric  perceiving  the  cliff,  prepare » 
to  ascend  it,  exhorting  a shipmate  to  follow,  as  the  only  meaniii 
left  of  preservation,  but  he  was  frozen  so  stiff  and  cold,  that  heiJ 
was  omable  to  stir  a single  joint.  This  poor  fellow  was  nevei  1 
afterwards  seen,  and  is  thought  to  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  i 
the  rest  of  the  crew.  Ehric,  watching  a favourable  oppor-l 
tunity,  dropped  upon  the  side  of  tlie  cliff,  which,  frf>m  being  sol 
hard  frozen,  was  very  slippery,  and  it  was  exceedingly 
for  him  to  prevent  himself  from  falling  into  the  breakers;  he| 
at  last,  however,  got  safe  to  the  top  of  tlie  cliff,  at  three  o’clock  ' 
in  the  morning,  where  he  w-andered  about  till  break  of  day,  a], 
solitaiy  survivor  of  the  whole  ship’s  crew,  lamenting  their  mell, 
lanclioly  late.  Heat  length  reached  Hull  in  a vo-ry^  miserable 
condition,  being  worn  out  with  liunger  and  fatigue,  and  his* 
limbs  nearly  frozen,  and  just  able  to  relate  the  particulars  ofl 
his  unfortunate  situation.  l 


SHIPWRECK  OF  CARL  EHRIC,  A PRUSSIAN  SAILOR, 
IN  THE  SNOW  HOPE,  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Early  in  tlie  yenr  1715,  Carl  Eliric  sailed  from  Hr.ll  in  the 
snow  Hope,  of  Liverpool,  destined  on  a voyage  from  Riga  to 
Lisbon,  and  lPs,(len  with  liemp  and  iron  (which  hod  a short  time 
before  put  in  there  for  rej)air). 

Slie  ]3roceeded  soiithwcird  till  three  o’clock  tlie  next  morn- 
Ijjg,  when  the  wind  blew  a bard  gale  from  tlie  south  east, 
whicli  increased  to  such  a degree  that  they  ivere  driven 
furiously  to  the  northward.  The  gale  continuing  its  force  ivith 
heavy  snow  and  almost  total  darkness,  they  could  not  perceive 
any  object,  and  as  a pilot  could  not  be  obtained,  thej’’  con- 
tinued driving  to  northward  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  ami  waves. 
About  midnight,  on  the  first  of  February,  the  ship  unfortu- 
nately struck  on  the  ground,  the  sea  at  the  same  time  running 
so  tremendously  high  as  to  make  an  entire  x^assage  over  her. 
At  this  instant  the  cabin-boy  was  washed  from  the  deck:  the 
cax>tain  and  crew  finding  every  exertion  in  I'ain,  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  quarters,  and  attend  to  the  imperious  call  of 
self  p>reser ration,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  they  would  not 
quit;  the  ship  while  the  least  chance  of  hope  remained.  The 
snow  was  now  descending  in  the  clouds,  and  the  darkness  was 
so  great  that  they  could  not  see  the  length  of  the  vessel.  The 
mate,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  near  the  land, 
and  was  determined  to  attempt  to  make  for  it.  Tiie  captain 
and  Ehric  accordingly  delivered  him  their  watciies  amd  money, 
and  he  instantlj"  jumped  into  the  boat,  which  still  remained 
upon  deck;  but  a heavy  sea  at  the  moment  breaking  over  her, 
swept  away  the  boat. and  he  preserved  iiimself‘by  catching  the 
mainstaj';  the  next  tremendous  wave,  alas!  overwhelmed  him 
in  the  deej),  never  more  to  be  seen.  The  rest  of  the  crew  now 
sought  shelter  in  the  rigging,  ■one  man  in  the  fore-top,  and  th(3 
rest  in  the  main-tox).  Ehric,  feeling  pity  for  a boy  of  the  name 
of  Swain,  twelve  }’ears  old,  had  taken  him  in  his  arms,  and  as- 
cended the  main-tox),  in  defiance  of  the  heavy  sea  which  con- 
tinued to  break  over  them.  The  captain,  in  desx^air,  ascended 
the  rigging,  and  xdaced  himself  on  the  main-yard,  from  whence 
he  was  heard  to  lament  their  hard  fate,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
tress of  his  wife  and  ehildren.  In  this  dreadful  state  they  re- 
mained a considerable  time;  but,  from  the  extreme  severity  of 
the  night,  and  their  benumbed  and  exposed  situation,  the  cap- 
tain Avas  seen  to  drox>  doAA-n,  supposed  to  be  nearly  or  quite 
dead,  from  the  cold,  and  two  men  at  the  same  time  were 
AA^ashed  from  the  main-  top.  The  vessel  had  noAV  been  driAmn 
near  the' shore,  and  a heavy  sea  soon  after  breaking  over  her, 
carried  aAray  the  main- mast,  with  Ehric,  another  seam.an,  and 
iSwaln,  tlie  boy,  upon  it.  Ehric  again  laid  hdld  of  the  boy, 
Avho  earnestly  exiiorted  liirn  b_y  crying,  “Ob  Cbarles!  bold  me 


HEARNE’S  RELATION  OF  THE  SHIPWRECK  OF  f 
CAPTAINS  KNIGHT,  BARLOW,  AND  VAUGHAN,  j 

With  severed  o f their  Men.,  on  Marble  TdaraJ,  Hudsoiin  Z?ui/,  J| 
m the  Year  1719. 

The  natiA^es  who  range  over,  rather  than  inhabit  the  large  I 
track  of  land  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Churchill  river,  havlnr  f 
rex>eatedly  brought  samples  of  co])per  to  the  Comx^any’s  factory,  'j 
many  of  our  people  conjectured  that  it  aa'us  found  not  far  from  | 
onr  settlements;  and,  as  the  Indians  informed  them  that  thei 
mines  Avere  not  very  distant  from  a large  river,  it  Acas  generally  | 
suxaposed  that  this  rhmr  mustemxky  itself  into  Hudson’s  Bay,  | 
as  they^  could  by'  no  means  think,  that  any  set  of  people,  how-  f 
eA"er  Awandering  their  manner  of  life  might  be,  could  ever , 
traA'erse  so  large  a track  of  country,  as  to  x>a-ss  the  northern  ' 
boundary  of  that  bayq  and  x^ariicularly  without  the  as.sistaace 
I of  Avater  carriage.  The  lolloAving  journal,  lioAA^ever,  Avill  show 
iiOAV'  much  tliose  people  liave  been  mistaken:  and  proA’^e  also 
tlie  impossibility  of  x^utting  their  laAmurite  scheme  of  mining  i 
into  practice.  | 

The  accounts  of  this  grand  riA’cr,  Avhich  some  haA'e  turned 
into  a strait,  together  Avitli  the  samples  of  copper,  were  brought  ' 
to  the  Company’s  factory  at  Churchill  river  immediately  after 
its  first  establishment,  in  the  year  1705;  and  it  does  not  appear  j 
that  any  attemx^ts  were  made  to  discoA^er  either  the  river  or 
mines,  till  the  year  1719,  when  the  Comx)any  fitted  out  a ship, 
called  the  Albany’  frigate.  Captain  George  Barlow,  (Ca]>tain  ' 
j BarloAv  Avas  governor  of  Albany  Fort,  A^dlen  the  French  AA’ent 
I over  land  to  besiege  it,  in  1704),  and  a siooxA  called  the  Dis- 
I CO  very,  Captain  David  Vaitglian.  The  sole  command  of  this 
I expedition,  hoAA’CA’er,  Avas  given  to  Mr.  James  Knight,  a man  of 
j great  exx)ericuce  in  the  Company’s  service,  avIio  had  been  many 
I years  governor  at  tlie  diffirent  factories  in  the  Bay,  and  who 
i liad  made  the  first  settlement  at  GimrehiU  river.  Notwith- 
I standing  the  experience  Mr.  Knight  might  haA’e  had  of  the 
i Company’s  business  and  his  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  the 
!j  Bay*  Avliere  he  had  resided,  it  cannot  be  supposed  be  Avas  Avell 
■ acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  business  in  -which  he  then 
engaged;  having  nothing  to  direct  him  but  the  slender  and  im- 
perfect accounts  Avhich  he  had  received  from  the  Indians,  avIio, 
at  that  time,  Ai’ere  little  known  and  less  understood. 

These  disadvantages,  added  to  his  adA’-anced  age,  he  being 
I then  neax  eighty,  by  no  means  discouraged  this  bold  ad- 
I A’euturer,  v^Jio  was  so  Tirepossessed  of  his  success,  and  of  the 
j great  advantage  that  Avould  arise  from  his  discoveries,^  that 
' he  procured  and  took  with  him  some  largi=  iron-bound  chests 
I to  hold  gold  dust,  and  other  valuables,  Avhich  he  fondly 
' flaUered  himself  Avere  to  be  found  in  those  parts. 


AND  VENTURES  AT  SEA. 


le  first  paragraph  of  the  company’s  orders  to  ^Ir.  Kmght, 
ais  occasion,  appears  to  be  as  follows  : — 

«Sir,  “4th  June,  1719. 

^rom  the  experience  we  have  had  of  your  abilities,  in  the 
agemeiit  of  our  affairs,  we  have,  npon  your  application  to 
:Cted  out  the  Albany  frigate,  Captain  George  Barlow,  aud 
Discovery,  Captain  David  Vaughan,  commander,  upon  a 
)very  to  the  northward  ; and,  to  that  end,  have  given  you 
ir  aud  authority  to  act,  and  do  all  things  relating  to  the 
voyage  ; the  uavigadon  of  the  said  ship,  and  sloop  OLiiy 
pted  ; and  Jiave  given  orders  and  instructions  to  our  said 
mauders  for  tliat  purpose. 

k^ou  are,  with  the  first  opportunity  of  wind  and  -weather, 
;part  from  Gravesend  on  your  intended  voyage  : and,  by 
s permission,  to  find  out  the  Straits  of  Anian,  in  order  to 
iver  gold,  and  other  valuable  commodities,  to  the  north- 
1.”  SiC.  &c. 

Captain  James  Knhjht. 

\ Knight  soon  left  Gravesend,  and  proce^^ied  on  his  voy- 
biit  the  ship  not  returning  to  England  that  year,  as  was 
eted,  it  w-as  judged  that  she  had  -ivintered  in  Hudson’s 
; and  having  on  board  a good  stock  of  provisions,  a house 
ime,  together  with  all  necessary  mechanics,  and  a great 

|:ment  of  trading  goods,  little  or  no  thoughts  were  en- 
ned  of  tlieir  not  being  in  safety  ; but  as  neither  ship  nor 
returned  to  England  in  the  following  year,  1720,  the 
any  were  much  alarmed  for  their  -w-elfare  ; and  by  their 
which  went  to  Churchill  in  the  yeai-  1721,  they  sent  or- 
for  a sloop  called  the  Vriialebone,  J.  Scraggs,  master,  to 
search  of  them  ; but  the  ship  uot  arriving  in  Churchill, 
te  in  the  year,  those  orders  could  not  be  put  in  execution 
le  summer  following,  1722. 

3 north--w'est  coast  of  Hudson’s  Bay  being  little  known 
ose  days,  and  Mr.  Scraggs  finding  himself  greatly 
rrassed  with  shoals  and  rocks,  returned  to  Prmce  of 
s’  Fort,  without  making  any  certain  discovery  respect- 
e above  ship  or  sloop  ; for  all  the  marks  he  saw'  among 
squimaux,  at  Whale  Cove,  scarcely  amounted  to  the 
which  might  have  been  made  from  a trifling  accident, 
3nsequentiy  could  not  be  considered  as  signs  of  a total 
reck. 

; strong  opinion  which  then  prevailed  in  Europe, 
Ring  the  probability  of  a N.W.  passage^by  the  way' of 
an’s  Bay,  made  many  conjecture  that  Messrs.  Knight 
lai’low',  had  found  that  passage,  and  had  gone  through 
> the  South  Sea,  by  the  way  of  California,  hlany  years 
ow  elapsed  without  any  other  convincing  proof  occur- 
to  the  ^contrary,  except  that  Middleton,  Ellis,  Beau, 
:opher,  and  Johnson,  had  not  been  able  to  find  any 
re  ; and  notwithstanding  a sloop  was  annually  sent  to 
u’thward  on  discovery,  and  to  trade  with  the  Esquimaux, 

1 the  .summer  of  1767,  before  we  had  positive  proofs  that 
Mr.  Knight,  and  Captain  Barlow,  had  been  lost  in  llud- 
Bay. 

Company  were  now  carrying  on  a Black  Whale  Fishery, 
[arble  Island  was  made  the  place  of  rendezvous,  not  only 
3ount  of  the  commodicusness  of  the  harbour,  but  be- 
ifai  the  whales  were  more  plentiful  about  that  island  than 
3>ther  part  of  the  coast.  This  being  the  case,  the  boats, 

|i  on  the  look-out  for  fioh,  had  frequent  occasion  to  row 
to  the  island,  by  which  means  they  discovered  a new 
)iir  near  the  east  eud  or  it,  at  the  head  of  which  they 
I guns,  anchors,  cables,  bricks,  a smith’s  anvil,  and 
' other  articles,  which  the  hand  of  time  bad  not  defaced  ; 
^rhich  being  of  no  use  to  the  natives,  or  Loo  heavy  to  be 
ved  by  them,  had  not  been  taken  from  the  place  in  which 
were  originally  laid.  The  remains  of  the  house,  though 
d to  pieces  by'  the  Esquimaux,  for  the  wood  and  iron,  are 
ery  y>lain  to  be  seen ; as  also  the  hulls,  or,  more  properly 
ling,  the  bottoms  of  the  ship  and  sloop,  which  lie  sunk  in 
t five  fathoms  water  towards  the  liead  nfthc  liuibour.  'I'he 
e-bead  of  the  ship,  and  also  the  guns,  &c.  wore  benihorne 
3 company ; and  are  certain  proofs  that  Messrs.  Knight 
MBarlow  (tlie  name  of  Captain  Vaughan  is  not  once  re- 
in'd after  his  appointment)  had  be»‘n  lost  on ’hat  inhospi- 


table land,  wdiere  neither  stick  nor  stump  was  to  be  seen,  and 
which  lies  near  sixteen  miles  from  the  main  land.  Indeed 
the  main  is  little  better,  being  a jumble  of  barren  hills  and 
rocks,  destitute  of  every  kind  of  herbage,  except  moss  and 
grass;  and  at  that  part  the  woods  are  several  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  sea  side. 

In  the  summer  of  1796,  while  we  were  prosecuting  the 
fishery,  we  saw  several  Esquimaux  at  this  new  harbour,  and 
perceiving  that  one  or  two  of  them  were  greatly  advanced  in 
years,  our  curiosity  was  excited  to  ask  them  some  questions 
concerning  the  above  ship  and  sloop  ; which  we  -were  enabled 
to  do  by  the  assistance  of  an  Esquimaux,  who  was  tlien  in  the 
Company’s  service  as  a linguist,  and  annually  sailed  in  one 
of  their  vessels  in  that  character.  The  account  which  we 
received  from  them  was  full,  clear,  and  unreserved  ; and  the 
sum  of  it  was  to  the  following  purport : — 

“ When  the  vessel  arrived  at  this  place,  (Marble  Island),  it 
it  was  very  late  in  the  fail,  and  in  getting  them  into  the  har- 
bour, the  largest  received  much  damage;  but,  on  being  fairly 
in,  the  English  began  to  build  the  house,  their  number  at  that 
time  seeming  to  be  about  fifty.  As  soon  as  the  ice  permitted, 
in  the  following  summer,  1720,  the  Esquimaux  paid  another 
visit,  by  which  time  the  number  of  the  English  was  greatly 
reduced,  and  those  that  were  living  seemed  very  imheahh}  . 
According  to  the  account  given  by  the  Esquimaux,  they  were 
then  very  busily  employed,  but  about  what,  they  could  not 
easily  describe  ; probably'  in  lengthening  the  long-boat ; for 
at  a little  distance  from  the  house,  there  is  now  lying  a greac 
quantity  of  oak  chips,  which  have  been  most  assuredly  made 
by  carpenters. 

“ Sickness  and  famine  occasioned  such  havock  among  the 
English,  that,  by  the  setting  in  of  the  second  winter,  their 
number  w'as  reduced  to  twenty.  That  winter,  1720,  some  of 
the  Esquimaux  took  up  their  abode  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
harbour  to  that  on  vrlilch  the  English  had  built  their  houses ; 
and  frequently  supplied  them  with  such  provisions  as  they' 
had,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  -R'haie’s  blubber,  and  seal’n 
flesh,  and  train  oil.  When  the  spring  advanced,  the  Esqui  - 
maux went  to  the  lee  continent ; and,  on  their  visiting  Marble 
Island  again,  in  the  summer  of  1721,  they  only  found  five  of 
the  English  alive  ; and  these  were  in  such  distress  for  provi- 
sions, that  they  eagerly  ate  the  seal’s  flesh  and  w'hale’s  blubber 
quite  raw  ; as  they  purchased  it  from  the  natives.  Tins  dkS- 
ordered  them  so  much,  that  three  of  them  died  in  a few  day  s ; 
and  the  other  two,  though  very  weak,  made  a shift  to  bury 
them.  Those  two  survived  many  days  after  the  rest,  and 
often  went  to  the  top  of  an  adjacent  rock,  and  earnestly'  looked 
to  the  south  and  east,  as  if  in  expectation  of  some  vessels 
coming  to  their  relief.  After  continuing  there  a considerable 
time,  and  nothing  appearing  in  sight,  they  sat  down  close  to- 
gether, and  wept  bitterly.  At  length,  one  of  the  two  died  ; 
and  the  other’s  strength  was  so  exhausted,  that  he  fell  down 
and  died  also,  in  attempting  to  dig  a grave  for  his  companion. 
The  skulls,  and  other  large  bones  of  those  two  men,  are  now 
lying  above  ground,  close  to  the  house.  The  longest  liver 
was,  according  to  the  Esquimaux  account,  always  cmployfHl 
in  working  of  iron  into  implements  for  them.  Probably  he 
was  the  armourer  or  smith.” 


LOSS  OF  rilE  AJAX  BY  FIRE. 

iiON.  (.hvi’TAJN  BlACXWOOD. 

At  nine  o’clock,  p.in.,  on  the  144i  of  February,  1807,  being 
St.  Valentine’s  day  (a  sad  one  iHcieed  for  the  unfortunate 
Ajax)  the  vessel  was  at  anchor  of!  the  Dardanelles,  iii  com- 
pany with  the  squadron  uiider  A ice  Admiral  Sir  J.  Duck- 
worth, K.B.,  when,  just  as  Uapiaiii  Blackwood  had  gone  to 
bed,  the  oliicer  of  the  watch  ran  into  his  cabin  and  ac- 
quainted  him,  that  there  v as  a great  alarm  of  fire  in  tue 
after- part  of  the  ship. 

The  captain  immediately  oi derod  the  drummer  to  beat  to 
qujirteis,  whicii  was  eflected : aud  mstaiitly,  as  he  came  cut 
of  his  cabin,  he  diiected  the  signal,  No.  12,  to  be, made,  which 
■'■ras  accordii'gly  done  and  lepeated,  enlorccd  by  guns  at 
intervals.  He  then  caUed  so  n/ of  the  offii-ors  oi  th? 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWKECKS 


ship,  who  went  down  with  him  to  the  after-cock-pit,  and  the 
lower-deck,  from  whence  the  smoke  issued.  He  immediately 
ordered  as  much  water  as  possible  to  be  thrown  down,  and 
the  cock  to  be  turned,  which  he  found  had  been  previously 
done. 

When  the  captain  had  directed  the  signal.  No.  12,  to  he 
made,  he  also  ordered  a boat,  with  Lieut.  Wood,  a midship- 
man, and  a boat’s  crew,  to  go  and  inform  all  the  ships  near 
them  of  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  Ajax.  He  had 
scarcely  been  three  minutes  on  the  lower-deck,  when  he 
found  the  impossibility  of  any  officer  or  man  remaining  in 
the  cock-pit,  to  endeavour  to  extinguish  the  fire ; perceiving 
from  the  quantity  and  thickness  of  the  smoke,  that  several 
men  fell  down  with  buckets  in  their  hands  from  suffocation. 

To  obviate  this,  Captain  Blackwood  desired  the  lower- 
deck  ports  to  be  hauled  up  to  give  air ; but  on  finding  the 
harm  it  produced,  he  soon  directed  them  to  be  lowered  down, 
and  the  after-hatchway  to  be  covered  up,  in  order  to  gain 
time,  by  stopping  the  vent  of  the  smoke,  for  the  boats  to  be 
hoisted;  which  measure  he  was  induced  to  adopt,  finding 
that  the  fire  was  of  that  nature,  that  the  ship  must  soon 
be  in  flames.  Owing  to  there  not  being  any  cock  leading  to 
the  after-magazine,  the  captain  ordered  the  carpenter  with 
his  screw  to  scuttle  the  after-part  of  the  ship ; but  by  this 
time  (a  period,  from  the  commencement,  of  not  more  than 
ten  minutes)  the  smoke,  though  endeavoured  to  be  stifled, 
had  gained  so  much,  that  though  it  was  bright  moonlight 
they  could  only  distinguish  each  other,  even  on  deck,  by 
speaking  or  feeling ; consequently  all  attempts  to  hoist  the 
boats  out  were  ineffectual,  except  in  the  case  of  the  jolly- 
boat,  which  began  to  take  up  the  men  who  had  jumped  over- 
board. Immediately  as  the  flames  burst  up  the  main-hatch- 
way, which  divided  the  fore  from  the  aftei--part  of  the  ship, 
the  captain  called  to  every  body  to  go  to  the  foremost  part 
of  the  ship,  as  all  hopes  were  at  an  end  of  saving  lier;  he 
desired  every  one  to  save  himself  as  soon  as  possible. 

Captain  Blackwood  had  scarcely  reached  the  forecastle 
when  he  saw  all  parts,  from  the  centre  of  the  booms-aft,  in  a 
raging  flame.  When  the  fire  had  reached  the  other  part  of 
the  forecastle,  after  exhorting  the  officers  and  ship’s  com- 
pany (to  the  amount  of  four  Imndred)  who  were  on  the  fore- 
castle, and  about  the  bowsprit,  to  he  cool  and  depend  on  the 
boats;  and  also  seeing  all  hopes  of  saving  the  ship  were  in  vain, 
the  captain  jumped  overboard  from  the  sprit-sail-yard,  and, 
being  about  half  an  hour  in  the  water,  was  picked  uj)  by  one  of 
the  boats  of  the  Canopus,  and  taken  on  board  that  ship  much 
exhausted. 

Captain  Blackwood  acknowledges,  that  in  the  execution  of 
the  duty  which  devolved  on  him  as  commander  of  the  vessel,  he 
derived  much  assistance  from  all  the  officers,  hut  particularly 
from  Lieuts.  Proctor,  Brown,  hlitchell,  and  Sibthorp,  and  also 
the  master  and  captain  of  marines;  and  with  respect  to  the 
ship’s  company,  under  such  circumstances  of  fire  (more  rapid 
than  was  ever  before  known),  with  hammocks  below — under 
the  impression  of  terror  which  fire  at  any  time  creates,  but 
particularly  when  men  are  just  out  of  their  beds — no  people 
could  have  behaved  with  more  coolness  or  perseverance  than 
they  did. 

In  pursuance  of  the  standing  orders,  Captain  Blackwood  had 
received  the  report  from  the  first  lieutenant,  of  his  having 
visited  all  parts  of  the  ship,  with  the  warrant  officers  and  mas- 
ter-at-  arms,  which  he  had  found  clear  and  safe;  he  had  also  re- 
ceived the  particular  report  of  the  master-at-arms,  but  not  that 
of  the  lieutenant  of  marine-guard,  who  was  accustomed  to  visit 
all  below,  and  report  to  him  at  nine  o’clock,  at  which  hour  this 
unfortunate  event  took  place. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  captain’s  account  of  this  unfor- 
tunate catastrophe.  We  shall  now  subjoin  the  observations  of 
a spectator  in  one  of  the  other  vessels. 

“ The  Ajax  took  fire  in  the  bread  room,  and  in  ten  minutes 
she  was  in  a general  blaze  from  stem  to  stern ; the  wind  blew 
fresh  from  the  N.E.  which  prevented  the  boats  of  the  ships  to 
the  leeward  from  rendering  any  assistance ; but  from  those  to 
windward  and  near  her,  she  was  well  enough  supplied  to  save 
upwards  of  four  hundred  of  her  people;  and  those  may  consider 
themselves  as  most  providentially  preserved,  as  it  had  blown  a j 


gale  all  the  day,  and  for  two  or  three  days  before,  and  f 
moderate  towards  the  evening;  a continuance  of  the  gale  wou 
probably  have  rendered  all  assistance  impossible. 

“ The  fire,  it  appears,  had  been  for  some  time  (comparative 
speaking)  alight  in  the  bread  room  before  the  alarm  was  give; 
for,  when  the  first  lieutenant  and  many  others  broke  open  tl 
door  of  the  surgeon’s  cabin,  the  after-bulk-head  was  burst  do\^ 
by  the  accumulated  flames  and  smoke  abaft  it;  and  so  rapid 
made  its  progress  through  the  cock-pit,  that  it  was  with  di 
ficulty  he  could  regain  the  ladder,  and  most  of  those  who  a 
companied  him  were  suffocated  in  the  attempt.  On  reachir 
the  quarter-deck,  he  found  the  fire  had  out-rid  him;  and  Ca] 
tain  Blackwood  agreeing  with  him  that  she  was  past  1 
remedy,  they  both  ran  forward  where  the  majority  of  tli 
people  were  assembled,  calling  on  their  God  for  that  help  thf 
despaired  of  getting,  although  many  boats  were  approachir 
them,  so  rapidly  did  the  fire  work  its  way  forward,  and  lea] 
from  the  sprit-sail-yard,  when  the  Canopus’s  boat  fortunate! 
picked  them  up. 

“ At  this  time  the  boats  were  assembling  under  the  ship 
bows,  and  saved  most  who  still  clung  to  them;  though  man 
naked,  benumbed  with  cold,  and  pressed  on  by  others,  let  { 
their  hold  and  perished,  as  did  every  one  who  imprudently,  c 
the  first  alarm,  jumped  overboard.  The  boats,  however,  clean 
her  bows,  though  many  of  them  were  in  imminent  danger 
swamping,  from  the  number  of  poor  creatm'es  who  were  clini* 
ing  to  the  gunwales,  and  who  were  obliged  to  be  forced  off,  ai 
left  to  perish  for  the  safety  of  the  rest.  The  ship  burnt  si 
night,  and  drifted  on  the  island  of  Tenedos,  where  she  ble^v^ 
at  five  next  morning  with  a most  awful  explosion. 

“ The  unhappy  sufferers  of  her  ward-room  are,  Lieute;^^ 
Rowe,  Lieut.  Sibthorpe,  Captain  Boyd,  of  the  royal  marine 


Mr.  Owen,  surgeon,  and  Mr,  Donaldson,  master.  The  gunm^ 


unhappy  father!  had  thrown  one  child  overboard,  which  \v!!^ 
saved;  but,  going  down  for  another  perished  in  the  flames! 
forty-five  midshipmen,  of  every  description,  twenty -five  wei£ 
lost.  Three  merchants  of  Constantinople  were  on  board; 
perished,  also  a Greek  pilot.  The  purser’s  steward,  his  mat-: 
and  the  cooper,  were,  according  to  supposition,  lost.  | 

“ The  occasion  of  the  accident  cannot  indeed  be  exaotl| 
ascertained;  but  that  there  was  a light  in  the  bread-roorE 
when  there  ought  not  to  have  been  one,  is  certain.  Several 
the  people  died  after  they  got  on  board  the  different  ships  ;tl| 
rest  were  distributed  among  the  squadron. 

Tlie  following  is  an  official  list  of  the  commissioned,  warran 
and  petty  officers,  with  the  number  of  seamen  and  marines,  wl 
were  saved. — 

Captain,  the  Hon.  II.  Blackwood;  Peter  Procter,  the  firl 
lieutenant;  Jeremiah  Brown,  second — C.  Wood,  fourth — Hemf: 
Rowe,  fifth — Arthur  J.  Hamilton,  seventh — Mr.  J.  Buller,  pu 
Samuel  Ellis,  lieutenant  of  marines — Joseph  Cinnamon 


ser- 


ditto — John  Turner,  boatswain — Benjamin  Rowe,  carpenter- 
Launcelot  Armstrong,  surgeon’s  mate — Wm.Dalrymple,  schoo 
master — Sami.  Armstrong,  clerk — Francisco  Michello,  pilot 
John  Callam,  master’s  mate — Norwich  Duff,  Thomas  Duff  (sc 
and  nephew  of  the  late  Captain  Duff,  and  who  were  with  him  it 
the  Mars,  when  he  gloriously  fell  in  the  action  off  Trafalgar 
Robt.  Muck  worth,  Theobald  Jones,  T.  Rawlins,  Peter  Slar! 
Benjamin  J.  Rundell,  James  Waring,  Philip  Phips,  John  Goi 
den,  T.  Smith,  John  Moore,  William  Walpole,  William  H.  Bruc 
Charles  Green,  and  William  Trotter,  midshipmen;  John  Dm 
ford,  acting  boatswain;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer  and  Co.  of  tl 
royal  marines  including  Serjeant  William  Bellman,  and  tv 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  seamen. 

One  woman  out  of  three  saved  herself,  by  following  h< 
husband,  with  a child  in  his  arms,  down  a rope  from  the  ji' 
boom-end.  i 

A court-martial  was  held  on  board  his  majesty’s  ship  Can- 
pus,  by  order  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  J.  T.  Duckworh,  K.B.,  f 
inquiring  into  the  cause,  and  strictly  investigating  the  circur, 
stances  by  which  his  majesty’s  ship,  Ajax,  was  entirely  <1 
stroyed,  which  unanimously  acquitted  Captain  Blackwood,  1 
officers,  and  crew.  A similar  honourable  acquittal  was  al- 
pronounced  by  the  members  of  a court-martial  held  off  Cad 
by  order  of  Lord  Collingwood. 
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GALLANT  CAPTURE  OF  A SLAVER. 

E Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  have  received 
Commodore  Jones,  the  Senior  Officer  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Iron  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  a letter,  inclosing:  one 
Commander  Scott,  of  the  Hyacinth,  detailing  the  follow- 


ing account  of  the  gallant  and  dashing  behaviour  of  Mr.  John 
Francis  Tottenham,  mate  of  the  Hyacinth.  On  the  12th  of 
August,  1844,  in  or  about  lat.  15  deg.  south,  long.  11  deg.  30 
min.  east,  when  off  Fish-bay,  Commander  Scott  sent  Mr.  Tot- 
tenham, in  a four-oared  gig,  with  one  spare  hand,  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  Portuguese  Governor. 

The  weather  became  thick,  and  he  missed  his  port,  hut  know- 


that  this  ship  was  working  along  the  coast,  anchored  for 
night,  and  pulled  to  the  southward.  On  the  morning  of 
18th,  he  discovered  a brig  at  anchor,  without  colours,  and 
her  slip  and  make  sail,  on  which  he  gave  chase  ; being  to 
dward,  and  the  breeze  light,  he  was  enabled  to  approach 
weather  beam,  and  fire  a musket  a-head  to  induce  her  to 
re  to  and  show  her  colours  ; this  and  a second  were  dis- 
No.  49. 


regarded,  but  a port  was  opened  arid  a gun  run  out  and 

to  bear  on  the  boat,  which  caused  the  officer  to  pull  into  her 

wake  when  part  of  the  crew  of  the  brig  commenced  firing 

mu^k’etrv,  while  the  others  got  the  gun  on  the  poop,  and 

ported  Vt  at  the  boat.  Mr.  Tottenham  now  commenced 

Ling,  as  fast  as  the  spare  hand  could  load  for 

j^ust  able  to  keep  way  with  the  brig  ; having  hit  four  of  the 
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men  on  board,  they  left  the  gun,  and,  after  firing  muskets 
for  20  minutes,  finding  they  were  unable  to  weather  the  land 
or  tack  without  being  boarded  by  the  boat,  they  ran  the  brig 
on  shore,  and  abandoned  her  to  the  number  of  18,  including  3 
wounded  men,  bearing  another  mortally  wounded  (since  dead), 
on  board.  ^ j.  ' j 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  brig  was  discovered  on 


shore  from  the  mast-head  of  the  Hyacinth,  which  stood  i 
and  anchored,  and  hove  her  off,  when  she  proved  to  be  of ! 
tons,  without  papers,  a Brazilian  ensign  in  the  cabin,  fi  1 
equipped  for  conveying  about  1000  slaves,  two  guns  of  ft! 
pounds  calibre  loaded,  a barrel  of  powder,  and  a quantityj 
langridge  shot,  a number  of  muskets,  swords,  and  bayon  J 
on  the  deck.  Almost  every  bullet  expended  in  the  gig 


traced  to  the  gun-carriage,  or  its  immediate  vicinity  on  the 
poop. 

The  lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  have,  we  are 
happy  to  add,  promoted  Mr.  John  Francis  Tottenham,  mate 
of  the  Hyacinth,  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

A correspondent  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  Im 
promptu,  on  reading  an  account  of  the  single-handed  attack 
upon  a slave-ship  ^ 


i|!l 


Oh!  ne’er  had  Honour  in  the  cause  of  Glory, 

A brighter  wreath  of  evergreen  to  twine — ' 
Oh!  ne’er  had  Muse  to  consecrate  in  story ' 

A worthier  name,  brave  Tottenham,  than  thine! 
With  single-handed  bravery,  , ' 

Against  a host  of  Slavery,  ' 

Thou  stood’st  the  fight  ’ 

In  dauntless  might. 


n. 

,5 
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To  prove  liow  nerv’d  the  arm  can  be 
That’s  rais’d  in  cause  of  Liberty! 

The  Hero  of  a Hundred  Fights 
Can  never  taste  t)ie  pure  delights 
Of  thy  good  generous  heart — 

His  calling  is  to  make  untimely  graves — 
Thine  to  emancipate,  not  make  men  slaves, — 
Which  takes  the  better  part?  . 


‘iHPWRECK  OF  THE  ^NEAS  TRANSPORT,  OFF 
, NEWFOUNDLAND,  IN  THE  YEAR  1805, 

r]^  ichink,  out  of  Three  Hundred  and  Forty-'seven  souls,  only 
\ Seven  were  saved. 


IE  following  dreadful  details,  from  which  every  sensitive 
ijt;  must  shrink  with  horror,  were  transmitted  in  a letter 
f an  officer  at  Quebec,  to  his  friend  in  England.  The  letter 
^ ted  July  6,  1806. 

U Yesterday  five  soldiers,  of  the  100th  regiment,  embarked  on 
i a transport,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  from 

Iength  of  time  she  had  been  missing,  arrived  in  a brig  from 
, that  touched  at  Newfoundland,  and  brought  the  above 
from  that  island.  They  give  a more  melancholy  account 
\ shipwreck,  and  the  circumstances  that  followed  it,  than  I 
I heard,  either  in  real  or  fictitious  story;  from  one  of  them  1 1 
1 3t  the  following  particulars.  i 

i le  says,  that  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  23rd 
I :tober  last,  the  vessel,  the  ^neas  transport,  struck  on  a 
I with  such  force,  that  they  saw  she  must  soon  become  a 
|k.  For  the  few  first  minutes  all  the  women  and  children 
I j to  their  husbands  and  fathers ; but  in  a short  time  a wave 
I with  such  violence,  as  swept,  he  supposes,  two  hundred 
liftyoftheir  people  from  the  deck,  out  of  three  hundred 
I orty-seven,  which  was  the  number  on  board  before.  The 
I soon  forced  its  way  through  all  the  decks;  and  thirty- 
I of  the  survivors  were,  before  eight  o’clock,  driven  on  a 
I : island,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  where  the  vessel 
f k ; at  that  time  she  was  gone  entirely  to  pieces.  He  can- 
)insitively  say  how  they  got  on  shore,  but  he  supposes  they 
■ floated  on  part  of  the  wreck.  He  remembers  to  have  seen 
I f the  boys  endeavouring  to  save  Major  Bertram,  who,  hav- 
I is  arm  broken  by  some  timber,  Avas  on  the  point  of  sink- 

Ibe  held  him  up  as  long  as  Ids  strength  permitted,  but,  to 
his  own  life,  was  at  length  obliged  to  let  go  his  hold,  and, 
he  major  perished.  The  thirtv'-five  who  landed  on  the 
kli  consisted  of  seven  sailors,  and  part  of  the  100th  regi- 
• , two  of  whom  were  officers,  Lieutenant  Dawson  and  Ensign 
a tner.  They  had  the  mortification  to  find  the  wind  change 
li  ntly  as  they  landed,  and  drive  everything  out  to  sea,  so 
II  not  an  implement  of  any  kind  Avas  saved  from  the  wreck, 
ii  i'aulkner  was  correct  in  his  idea  of  the  situation;  he  knew 
the  main  land  which  they  saAv  about  a mile  distant  Avas 
bundland,  and  that  they  w’ere  about  three  hundred  miles 
St.  John’s. 

Lfter  passing  one  night  on  the  little  island,  they  formed  a 
and  thirty  of  them  arrived  safely  on  the  main  land:  four 
oreviously  died,  one  of  Avhom  Avas  the  poor  fellow  Aviio  hb.d 
to  save  the  major,  and  another  Avas  missing  Avho  had 
ed  from  his  comrades,  that  he  might  die  in  quietness, 
;ig  had  both  his  legs  broken;  but  lie  Avas  found  about 
days  after  in  a shocking  state,  Avith  liis  feet  frozen  off; 
ill  miraculously  survives,  and  is  one  of  the  five  who  arri- 
lere.  The  greater  part  directed  their  course  to  Avhere  the 
•ose,  leaving  behind  them  the  above  man  and  two  others, 
Avere  unable  to  walk  from  their  bruises.  Lieutenant  Duav- 
vas  not  able  to  keep  up  Avith  the  party  after  the  first  day, 
:avo  of  the  soldiers  stayed  back  to  attend  him ; one  of  Avhom 
3 person  who  gave  me  tliese  particulars. 

Vftcr  toihng  on  for  fourteen  days,  Avithout  eating  anything 
lerries,  poor  Dawson  was  unable  to  stand  without  support, 
3n  their  reaching  the  banks  of  a river,  lie  (the  informant) 
npted  to  carry  him  over  on  his  back;  but  having  waded 


! on  the  bank,  where  he  entreated  the  faithful  fellows  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way,  and  leave  him  to  his  fate,  at  the  same 
time  squeezing  them  affectionately  by  the  hands,  and  entreat- 
ing them  to  inform  his  father  of  his  melancholy  end.  [Here 
the  honest  Hibernian  (the  100th  regiment  was  raised  entirely 
in  that  kingdom)  burst  into  a flood  of  tears  before  he  could 
proceed.]  ‘ We  stayed  Avith  him,’  he  resumed,  ‘ until  Ave  kneAv 
not  whether  he  was  alive  or  'dead.’  He  described  Mr.  Dawson 
not  to  be  above  seventeen  years  of  age,  upAvards  of  six  feet 
high,  and  very  thin — all  circumstances  imfavourable  for  a per- 
son to  undergo  fatigue  and  abstinence. 

“ After  leaving  poor  Dawson,  they  travelled,  or  rather  wan- 
dered, in  a AA^eak,  feeble  state  for  twelve  days  more,  making  in 
the  Avhole  twenty- six  days;  subsisting  upon  what  nature  pre- 
sented to  them  in  a cold  barren  land ; but  after  the  first  four 
or  five  days  they  never  felt  hunger,  and,  in  fact,  their  misfortunes 
AA^ere  so  great  as  (to  use  his  own  expression)  to  kill  hunger,  and 
deprive  them  of  feeling;  and  the  snoAv  for  the  last  tAvo  days 
Avas  so  deep  as  to  prevent  their  getting  the  accustomed 
berries. 

“These  two  poor  felloAvs  AA*ere  at  last  found  by  a man  belong- 
ing to  a hunting  party,  Avho,  not  expecting  to  meet  any  human 
beings  in  that  desolate  region,  and  taking  them  at  a distance 
for  deer,  had  concealed  himself  behind  a fallen  tree,  Avith  liis 
gun  pointed  at  one  of  them,  when  his  dog  jumping  tOAvards 
them  began  to  bark,  and  convinced  him  of  his  error.  When 
they  related  their  shipAvreck  and  sufterings  to  the  huntsman, 
the  tears  stole  down  his  cheeks,  and  taking  his  mankasins  from 
his  feet,  he  gave  them  to  the  poor  fellows,  and  invited  them  to 
his  hunting  cabin,  which  he  said  was  only  one  mile  off  (but  the 
real  ffistance  was  at  least  twelve),  to  which  by  degrees  he  en- 
ticed them  to  proceed.  When  they  approaclied  the  hut,  lour  or 
five  men  came  out  with  long  bloody  knives  in  their  hands,  and 
they  said,  ‘ after  all  we  have  escaped,  are  we  brouglit  here  to  be 
butchered  and  eat  up?’  But  we  soon  found  our  mistake;  the 
men  had  been  cutting  up  some  deer,  the  fruit  of  their  chase,  and 
our  appearance  soon  drew  the  pity  of  these  bloody-handed  men; 
and  Avhen  they  produced  a bottle  of  rum,  Ave  Avere  convinced 
they  were  real  Christians. 

It  appears  that  they  received  oATry  possible  comfort  from 
these  hunters,  who,  from  the  description  they  had  receh^ed,  set 
out  in  search  of  the  others;  they  succeeded  in  finding  the  man 
Avho  remained  the  first  day  on  the  island,  and  tlie  other  tAvo 
who  were  unable  to  leave  the  shore.  The  tAvo  Avho  accom- 
panied Mr.  Dawson,  had  not  made  any  great  progiess  in  the 
tAventy-six  days  they  Avere  travelling;  the  place  they  Avero 
found  at  was  not  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  spot 
Avhence  they  set  off,  so  that  in  the  Avoody  labyrinth  they  must 
have  nearly  trod  over  the  same  ground  again. 

“ I asked  my  informant  if  they  had  given  any  direction  to 
the  hunters,  where  tliey  might  probably  meet  Avith  the  remains 
of  poor  DaAvson,  or  Faulkner  and  his  party.  He  said  they  liad, 
but  it  Avas  almost  folly  to  have  folloAved  any  direction  they  could 
have  given,  for  they  kneAV  not  where  they  had  been. 

“ Of  the  thirty-five  who  survived  the  Avreck,  only  these  fu’e 
have  been  heard  of,  excepting  two  sailors  of  Faulkner’s  party, 
Avho  were  picked  up  by  a man  on  another  hunting  excursion, 
about  ninety  miles  distant,  apparently  lifeless;  but  they  AA^ere 
taken  to  an  adjacent  settlement,  where  they  recoA'ered.  They 
Avere  almost  certain  Mr.  Faulkner  and  the  rest  ot  liis  com- 
panions must  have  perished  in  the  woods, 

“ They  all  describe  Faulkner  to  have  been  strong,  active,  and 
enterprising;  and  could  any  thing  possibly  haA^e  been  efl'ectcd 
for  their  preservation,  he  would  have  accomplished  it.  The 
otlier  officers  of  the  100th  expected  much  aid  from  these  unfor- 
tunate young  men.  Each  Avas  proud  of  exerting  himself;  wliilst 
the  transports  Avere  lying  about  three  miles  from  Portsmouth, 
they  both  swam  to  the  ship — Mr.  Faulkner  climbed  up  the  side 
very  little  fatigued,  but  Mr.  DaAvsou  was  nearly  exhausted. 

“ When  the  surviving  five  arrived  at  the  barrack-  square,  at 
Quebec,  hoAv  affecting  was  the  scene ! Men  and  women  flocking 
round  them  witli  an  eagerness  mingled  witli  despair,  anx]ously 
inquiring  for  some  friend  or  brother  that  was  on  board  tlie  un 
fortunate  vEneas.  Their  answer  Avas,  ‘If  you  do  not  see  him 


high  as  his  neck,  he  AA'a.s  obhged  to  return  and  lay  liiii..  ! here,  be  sure  he  is  dea<l;  for  of  three  hundred  and  fortV'Sevec 
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souls,  we  five  Irish  lads  and  two  sailors  are  the  whole  that  re- 
main alive.'  The  tears  and  exclamations  that  followed  are 
too  mournful  to  describe,  although  I could  go  on  with  minuter 
particulars  of  these  disastrous  occurrences  until  I had  swol- 
en  this  letter  to  a folio  volume,  which,  if  either  of  the  poor 
fellows  live  to  reach  home,  will  probabij^  be  the  case,” 


LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS,  OR  A PROOF 
IMPRESSION. 


“Gentlemen,  I assure  you  I never  was  a friend  to  the 


‘ Liberty  of  the  Press.’  I am  a Tory  all  over,  and  im  more  fit 
to  fight  the  battles  of  my  country  than  Lyndhurst  is  to  turn 
the  Whigs  out  of  office.” 


VOYAGE  &c.  of  WILLIAM  BELSIIAW. 


CHAPTER  I. 


I WAS  born  in  the  year  1802,  on  the  27th  day  of  May,  of 
honest  and  industrious  parents.  About  the  age  of  eleven  years, 
1 engaged  myself  on  board  a vessel  upon  trial,  as  an  appren- 
tice. We  put  to  sea,  but  our  ship  springing  a dangerous  leak, 
we  were  obliged  to  put  back  to  Liverpool,  the  port  from  which 
we  started,  where  we  got  a thorough  repair.  ^ly  parents  were 
soon  aware  of  my  disposition,  and  though  my  mother  objected 
to  my  following  such  a dangerous  life,  yet  my  father  seemed 
determined  that  I should  go,  and  though  the  brig  was  only 
destined  for  Lublin,  he  believed  this  short  trip  would  give  me 
enough  of  the  disasters  of  a sea-faring  life.  Indeed,  I was  not 
anxious  to  venture  again  in  this  vessel,  she  was  old  and  cranky, 
and  a new  ship  was  then  about  to  sail  to  the  West  Indies. — 
j was  determined  to  run  away  from  the  former,  and  join 
the  latter.  I did  so,  but  fearing  to  return  to  my  parents,  I 
absented  myself  from  home  for  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
hunger  compelled  me  to  return;  and  gladly  did  my  poor 
mother  receive  me  with  open  arms,  as  she  had  just  beard  that 
the  ship  was  lost,  and  all  hands  on  board  perished. 


Both  my  father  and  mother  thought,  from  the  dangers  I hi  < 
encountered,  that  I should  think  no  more  of  going  to  sea, 

I Was  determined.  My  mother,  kind  hearted  soul,  persuadi  ^ 
me  to  go  to  some  trade,  I was  first  put  to  a watchmaker,  ai  -■ 
successively  to  a shoemaker  and  trunkmaker.  Her  care  for  n' 
was  in  vain,  for  to  sea  I would  go,  and  as  she  found  it  would  1 
useless  to  stop  me,  interceded  with  a captain,  who  was  boardij 
with  my  aunt,  and  bound  me  to  him  for  five  years,  thinkini' 
as  he  was  paying  his  addresses  to  ray  aunt’s  daughter,  B 


would  treat  me  more  kindly.  The  vessel  was  a fine  built  bru 
bound  for  Leghorn,  and  I soon  found  out  to  my  sorrow,  th| 


the  captain  was  a sharp  and  very  austere  man.  In  1817,  w* 
set  sail,  and  after  being  two  days  out,  a violent  storm  arofj  . 
which  lasted  several  days  ; during  this  time,  my  thoughts  J 
curred  to  the  comfortable  home  I had  left,  my  heart  gre' 
sad  at  the  danger  that  threatened  us  ; and  the  vessel  beinl'' 
new,  and  every  part  of  her  working  very  stiff,  most  of  thr 
men’s  hands  got  so  extremely  sore,  that  the  captain,  mate,  an  f 
one  man,  were  the  only  persons  able  to  work  her.  Owing  tr 
contrary  winds,  and  very  bad  weather,  we  were  obliged  w' 
put  into  the  port  of  Milford  Haven,  in  South  Wales;  aa  ' 
while  there,  I saw  the  disposition  of  our  cruel  captain . 

As  it  pleased  God,  the  cook  was  taken  ill  of  a fever  am 
ague,  and  not  able  to  perform  his  duties.  When  tlie  captaiff^ 
was  informed  of  it,  he  went  to  him  and  began  cursing,  aiil  ® 
calling  him  “ a lazy  lubber,”  he,  (the  captain)  then  went  dowf 
below,  put  a rope  round  the  sick  man’s  waist,  and  lugged 
out  of  his  hammock  ; the  poor  fellow  managed  to  crawl  upoi 
the  deck,  and  rest  himself  against  the  coppers,  when  his  unf’i 
feeling  master  got  a rope  two  inches  and  a quarter  thick, 
struck  him  with  it  several  times  ; after  which,  he  proceeded 
with  the  assistance  of  the  first  and  second  mates,  to  strip  him 
of  his  clothes,  and  the  chief  mate  who  was  as  great  a tyranf 
as  his  master,  threw  several  buckets  of  salt  water  over  hini|  ** 
while  the  second  mate  scrubbed  him  with  a >hard  br«sh|? 
Though  commanded  to  assist  in  performing  this  hardened 
cruelty,  the  men  refused  to  have  any  hand  in  the  affair,  and!^® 
retired  below  to  see  how  they  could  get  away  from  such  aJ*, 
commander  : and  while  so  doing,  a boat  came  alongside  of  our 
ship,  in  which  was  four  men,  and  a gentleman  ; the  latter  de-!' 
manding  to  know  if  there  was  a man  going  to  be  murdered^® 
on  board,  the  captain  replied  no,  that  tlS^s  black  h — 
cook  was  pretending  to  be  ill,  but  he  would  soon  cure  him!'^ 
The  gentleman,  on  such  a base  reply,  immediately  criedP 
shame,  and  told  the  cook  to  keep  his  spirits  up,  and  hewouldj® 
shortly  see  justice  done  him.  He  then  ordered  the  boat  to  be 
rowed  on  shore,  during  which  time  the  three  cruel  tyrants!^ 
laid  the  cook  across  the  windlass,  and  there  struck  him  as. 
before,  using  the  most  abusive  language.  Soon  after  this,  the’*) 
captain  came  below  to  where  I was  at  work,  washed  his  hands,'** 
and  after  giving  me  two  or  three  violent  kicks,  ordered  the’** 
long-  boat  to  be  got  ready,  that  he  might  go  on  shore  to  satisfy^' 
the  authorities.  Scarcely  had  the  boat  been  got  ready,  when;® 
the  same  boat  which  came  alongside  before,  was  near  closet 
upon  us,  with  six  men  in  her;  they  were  speedily  on  board,!' 
and  having  shown  their  warrante,  told  the  captain  he  must f' 
come  with  them,  he  swore  he  would  not  quit  his  vessel  and  J 
leave  her  in  the  hands  of  common  seamen.  One  of  the  con-^ 
stables  made  reply,  “it  must  be  left  to  the  black  man,” 
meaning  the  cook,  “ whether  he  wished  them  to  be  taken  or 
not  ;”  the  latter  was  asked,  who  granted  leave  for  the  first 
mate  to  remain,  and  the  captain  and  second  mate  to  be  se- 
cured. Accordingly,  after  much  parley,  the  captain,  cuok, 
and  second  mate,  were  taken  into  the  boat,  to  appear  before! 
the  magistrates,  but  the  result  of  the  inquiry  lam  notin 
possession  of,  only  that  the  captain  was  compelled  to  pay  sixty 
pounds  for  the  support  of  the  cook  and  a doctor. 

After  lying  about  a fortnight  in  the  haven,  one  morning 
early  we  received  orders  from  the  captain  to  get  under  weigh* 
but  to  our  surprise,  the  same  boat,  and  two  constables,  came 
for  the  first  and  second  mate,  to  go  again  before  the  magis- 
trates, who  ordered  them  to  pay  fifty  pounds  each  before  they 
could  be  set  at  liberty,  9,s  the  black  man  was  very  ill ; the 
first  mate  said  he  would  see  the  cook  d—  d before  he  would 
give  him  any  thing.  On  the  magistrates  hearing  this  imper* 
tinent  language,  they  committed  them  both  to  Pembroke) 
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e to  take  their  trial.  The  captain  used  all  the  means 
luld  to  get  them  released,  but  in  vain  ; he  was  forced  to 
another  mate,  and  two  seamen. 

e reader  may  imagine  the  consternation  I was  in,  on 
g such  cruelty  practised  on  board  the  ship  by  the  master, 
leartily  did  I wish  myself  home  again  with  my  affection- 
'arents.  I was  ruminating  on  my  hard  fate  one  day, 

. a thought  came  into  my  head,  that  I would  try  and 
! my  escape  by  stealing  the  long  boat  in  the  night.  That 
night  being  my  watch  upon  deck,  when  all  hands  were 
p on  board,  I stole  into  the  forecastle,  packed  up  part  of 
pparel  in  a bag,  went  aft  on  the  poop,  hauled  the  boat 
r the  stern  and  threw  my  bag  into  it.  I then  endeavoured 
ul  the  boat  alongside,  close  to  the  gangway,  but  the  wind 
€ ; rough,  and  the  tide  running  a strong  current,  caused  the 
to  bound  violently  against  the  side  of  the  ship,  the  noise 
e the  chief  mate,  who  coming  on  deck,  inquired  what 
:he  matter,  I made  an  excuse  by  saying  that  “ I was 
g the  boat  more  painter.'’  He  ordered  me  to  make  less 
, and  then  went  below  to  his  hammock.  I began  now  to 
but  poor  hopes  of  making  my  escape,  so  I went  and 
3wn  for  about  an  hour,  thinking  that  the  mate  might  go 
;ep  again.  Supposing  all  was  right,  I tried  to  get  the 
to  the  gangway  on  the  other  side  of  the  vessel ; after 
; so,  I put  an  oar  into  the  boat,  and  finding  it  fastened  in 
lain  sheet,  I was  obliged  to  cut  it  away, 
it  as  I was  prepai’ing  to  start,  the  mate  came  on  deck 
, and  demanded  to  know  what  I was  doing  ? I stammered 
aid,  that  “ I was  making  the  boat  more  secure,  and  giving 
ore  painter.”  He  then  belaboured  me  most  unmerci- 
and  swore  he  would  give  it  me  worse  if  he  caught  me 
e poop  again  that  night,  yet  he  was  ignorant  of  my  in- 
idms. 

I ow  saw  the  hopelessness  of  my  case  : I went  below  in 
If  brecastle  and  awoke  one  of  the  men,  and  told  him  the 
i|  .'ouble  I was  in,  this  man  told  the  mate,  and  on  the  cap- 
return  on  board  the  following  morning,  I was  sum- 
q d into  his  presence.  The  captain  finding  I had  hid 
if,  came  on  deck  with  a rope’s-end  in  his  hand,  stamping 
oaring  like  a mad  bull,  and  ordered  an  immediate  search 
made,  this  was  commenced  by  all  hands,  but  in  vain, 
this,  the  captain  observed,  “ I hope  the  b — has  not 
i overboard.”  “More  likely,”  Said  one  of  the  crew, 
i have  frightened  him  so  he  has  jumped  overboard  him- 
“ I hope  not,”  said  the  captain,  “ as  I have  had  bother 
?h  with  that  black  nigger  of  a cook,  and  I don’t  know 
I shall  be  able  to  get  out  of  that  scrape.”  So  you  per- 
’fj,  kind  reader,  how  conscience  troubled  his  guilty  mind, 

0 it  is  with  all  who  rule  tyrannically. 

e night  came  on  and  still  I kept  my  hiding-place.  At 
4 h the  new  cook  came  below  for  coals,  I called  him  by  his 
41s  he  started  back,  thinking  (like  the  rest  of  the  ship’s 
any)  that  I had  thrown  myself  overboard.  I begged 
:c  make  intercession  with  the  captain  for  me,  as  I was 
he  would  murder  me  ; he  then  went  to  the  captain  and 
him  I was  living,  and  the  latter  smiled  to  hear  it,  pro- 
ig  if  I would  return  to  my  duty  he  would  forgive  me  ; 
durned  and  acquainted  me  of  what  the  captain  said,  and 
^ laded  me  to  come  on  deck.  On  coming  on  deck  and 
ing  the  cabin  bell  ring,  I went  and  answered  it,  and  when 
ne  before  the  captain  he  stamped  and  swore,  gave  me  a 
re  kick,  and  told  me  to  light  a candle,  after  I had  done  so, 

1 upon  my  knees  and  begged  for  mercy,  and  said  that  I 
’ll  d do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  please  him,  he  cursed 
4 ind  ordered  me  upon  deck. 

me  short  time  after  our  ship’s  owner  (Mr.  Taylor,  of 
rpool)  came,  and  having  heard  all  the  particulars,  asked 
ijhe  reason  of  my  attempting  to  run  away,  I gave  him  but 
i } satisfaction,  but  told  him  I wished  myself  at  home 

"V.  Taylor  got  the  first  and  second  mates  their  liberty  by 
ng  twenty  pounds  each  for  them.  I was  sorry  to  see  them 
e on  board  any  more,  as  I thought  they  richly  deserved  to 
‘r  the  punishment  of  the  law ; but  money  will  do  great 
gs  in  this  world,  yet  they  will  have  to  answer  for  it  in  the 
without  they  repent ; but  I will  leave  that  to  them,nnd 
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hope  they  will  repent  of  their  sins  before  they  leave  this 
world.  I will  acquaint  my  readers  with  what  became  of  the 
black  cook  hereafter. 

We  now  set  sail  with  a favourable  wind,  bound  for  Leghorn. 
We  had  not  been  long  at  sea,  before  I found  that  the  captain 
had  not  forgiven  me  ; for  one  day  as  it  was  blowing  a smart 
breeze,  the  cook  having  hid  a tea  cup  of  fat  under  the  coppers, 
it  rolled  from  under  and  broke.  The  captain  seeing  this, 
called  me  upon  deck,  and  inquired  how  that  came  there  ; I 
told  him  the  truth,  saying  I did  not  know.  Upon  hearing 
this,  he  went  into  a most  dreadful  passion,  laid  hold  of  my 
jacket  with  one  hand,  and  my  trousers  with  the  other,  lifted 
me  up  and  threw  me  with  great  violence  against  the  side  of 
the  long-boat.  I fell  on  one  of  the  ring  bolts  and  cut  my  an- 
kle dreadfully,  which  left  a mark  for  life ; he  then  kicked 
and  flogged  me  with  a rope's-end  till  I could  scarcely  walk. 
After  he  had  left  me,  I was  assisted  by  one  of  the  men  to  go 
below  in  the  forecastle,  where  I remained  for  about  eight  or 
nine  days,  and  was  obliged  to  crawl  up  and  down  on  my 
hands  and  knees  ; as  I had  nothing  to  apply  to  my  ankle,  it 
swelled  much,  and  the  wound  became  dreadful  and  corrupted, 
discharging  with  an  offensive  smell.  The  cook  advised  me  to 
wash  it  with  salt  beef  brine,  which  I found  very  painful,  but 
thanks  be  to  God,  it  soon  gave  me  relief,  and  i was  able  to 
crawl  upon  deck  at  needful  times.  But  one  day  I was  upon 
deck,  and  the  captain  seeing  me  there  for  the  first  time,  asked 
me  how  I was,  and  whether  I was  able  to  work,  saying,  if  I 
could  come  on  deck,  I must  be  able  to  work,  and  must  make 
myself  useful  : I then  followed  him  on  my  hands  and  knees. 
My  trousers  by  this  time  were  worn  out,  and  my  knees  were 
very  sore  ; but  thanks  to  God,  I at  last  got  so  well  that  I could 
walk  on  my  feet  again.  I was  then  ordered  to  attend  the 
cabin,  I did  not  like  it,  for  I could  not  bear  the  captain  to  look 
at  me.  For  a few  days  things  went  on  very  well,  and  I did 
not  receive  one  blow,  but  not  missing  plenty  of  oaths  and 
curses,  which  was  his  common  practice.  I hope  God  will 
forgive  him  as  I do,  though  at  that  time  I thought  I could 
never  forgive  him,  but  now  I do  all  in  the  hope  that  the  Lord 
will  forgive  me  my  own  sins. 

The  captain  soon  got  tired  of  being  quiet,  for  he  ordered 
that  the  men  in  the  forecastle  should  have  no  light  at  night, 
saying  that  they  must  do  without  it,  for  he  had  not  too  much 
oil  for  the  binnacle  lamp,  let  alone  the  forecastle  one ; so  the 
men  to  please  him  did  as  well  as  they  could  without  it.  The 
weather  becoming  rather  stormy,  and  the  cook  knowing  the 
captain  had  plenty  of  candles  in  store,  made  free  to  secrete  two 
of  them  in  the  forecastle,  which  he  unfortunately  missed  ; 
he  instantly  sent  for  me,  and  asked  me  if  I knew  anything 
about  them.  Upon  declaring  my  innocence,  he  knocked  me 
down,  and  threatened  what  he  would  do  if  he  found  I had 
taken  them.  The  first  mate  went  forward  to  the  forecastle, 
made  a strict  search  and  found  them  ; he  asked  the  men  con- 
cerning the  candles,  and  they  said  they  knew  nothing  about 
them.  The  captain  hearing  this,  grasped  me  by  the  hair  of 
my  head,  and  said,  “you  d — d rascal  you  are  found  out.”  I 
still  declared  my  innocence.  The  cook  seeing  the  anger  of 
the  captain,  immediately  came  forward  and  said,  “ Sir,  the 
boy  is  innocent,  for  I took  the  candles — as  there  were  plenty 
of  them  in  store,  I thought  it  was  hard  that  the  men  should 
be  confined  in  darkness  during  the  rough  weather,  candles 
being  plentiful  on  board.”  But  the  other  cowardly  rascals 
sneaked  away,  being  afraid  of  the  captain’s  anger,  instead  of 
coming  forward  like  men.  After  the  captain  heard  this,  he 
called  the  first  and  second  mates,  and  ordered  them  to  seize 
him.  They  did  as  the  captain  ordered  them,  and  dragtred 
him  to  the  cat  head,  stripped  his  trousers  down,  and  bound 
him  with  a rope  ; then  the  captain  flogged  him  on  the  back 
severely,  as  though  he  had  only  been  a boy  ;*and  though  only 
but  a boy  myself,  1 wondered  how  the  men  could  stand  such 
treatment,  and  not  turn  against  the  captain  and  mate.  But 
1 1 must  inform  the  reader  that  there  was  not  a sp  rited  man 
on  board,  except  one,  and  that  was  the  second  mate,  but  the 
captain  had  got  him  to  do  as  he  liked  for  the  sake  of  a glass 
of  grog. 

Our  captain  was  a stout  young  man  and  very  proud,  he 
would  wallc  the  quarter-deck  as  if  he  were  some  great  monarch, 
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so  that  every  one  was  afraid  of  him.  After  he  had  satisfied 
himself  in  hie  cruelty  to  this  poor  man  he  had  been  flog;ging, 
I perceived  him  coming  towards  the  cabin  with  a piece  of  rope 
in  his  hand.  As  soon  as  he  came  up  to  me,  he  laid  hold  of  me 
and  threw  me  down  on  one  of  the  seats  and  flogged  me  in  a 
most  dreadful  manner,  and  then  went  upon  deck.  I was  in  a 
most  shocking  condition,  and  could  scarcely  rise.  I thought: 
if  he  returned  and  found  me  thei’e  he  might  finish  me,  so  I 
got  to  the  companion  ladder  and  sat  me  down,  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  I could  get  over  the  flogging  I had  received. 
Indeed  I was  never  without  black  flesh  and  wounds  while  I 
was  on  board  that  vessel. 

When  we  came  abont  two  or  three  days  sail  from  the  Gulf 
of  Gibraltar,  our  captain  espied  a large  brig,  on  which  he  said 
to  the  chief  mate  that  he  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  that 
vessel,  there  being  so  many  on  board.  The  captain  and  mate 
consulted  together,  and  ordered  the  men  to  put  the  vessel 
before  the  wind,  or  nearly  so.  We  then  got  out  of  sight  of 
her,  the  captain  believing  her  to  be  an  Algerine  pirate. 

About  five  or  six  hours  after,  which  was  about  nine  o’clock 
at  night,  we  altered  our  course  again,  and  to  our  surprise, 


about  one  in  the  morning,  she  made  her  appearance  under 


our  stern  before  we  perceived  her,  it  being  so  dark  ; she  then 
put  about,  and  steered  the  same  course  as  ourselves,  until 
she  came  alongside,  so  near  that  we  expected  they  would  en- 
tangle ’icmiselves  with  us  and  board  us. 

The  captain  ordered  the  mate  to  call  the  men  aft,  and  swore 
we  must  fight  if  they  offered  to  board  us.  The  second  mate 
said  to  the  captain,  “ would  it  not  he  better  to  put  the  vessel 
gain  before  the  wind,  as  we  should  soon  leave  her  astern.” 
The  captain  replied,  “ no,  no,”  and  snatching  up  a speaking 
trumpet  he  hailed  her  “ brig  a boa  !”  which  they  did 
not  answer,  but  went  a little  ahead  of  us,  hove  to,  and  waited 
till  we  came  up  to  her.  Our  captain  again  hailed  her,  but 
received  no  answer.  He  then  swore  he  would  make  them  an- 
swer— he  ordered  the  second  mate  to  load  one  of  the  guns,  as 
he  expected  she  was  a pirate,  and  waiting  till  we  came  up. 
He  hailed  her  again,  but  receiving  no  reply,  ordered  the  mate 
to  fire,  which  was  answered  by  loud  cheers  and  hooting,  and 
immediately  they  hoisted  a lighted  lantern  at  the  peak, 
but  sheered  off  and  pulled  it  down.  The  captain  and  mate 
with  a speaking  trumpet  each,  demanded  where  she  was 
bound  for,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  crew  shouted  as  loud 
as  possible,  in  order  to  deceive  them  as  to  our  numbers  : 
luckily  we  did  so,  for  she  sheered  off  not  daring  to  attack  us, 
although  had  she  done  so,  the  captain  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  defend  the  vessel,  thoiigl^  we  had  but  few  fire  arms  on 
board.  At  daybreak  we  discovered  her  at  a distance,  and 
fortunately  for  us,  the  Spanish  coast  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
we  were  shortly  in  the  gut  of  Gibraltar 

Even  here,  the  captain  did  not  forget  to  exercise  his  cruelty. 
As  one  of  the  men  wa,s  about  half  a minute  behind  the  rest 
upon  deck,  after  being  called,  he  ordered  him  to  receive 
seventeen  lashes,  which  the  men  carefully  entered  in  the  log- 
book, (sevei’al  of  the  men  keeping  one)  as  they  said  to  keep 
tally  with  the  captain  ; for  my  own  part,  I considered  myself 
fortunate  if  I escaped  with  a few  kicks  and  curses  each  day. 
After  a fair  wind  we  were  close  upon  Leghorn,  took  a pilot 
on  board,  and  entered  the  Mole  where  we  were  put  in  qua- 
rantine for  seven  days.  Here  we  discharged  part  of  our  cargo, 
the  rest  being  left  at  Genoa.  But  sickened  at  the  treatment 
I had  received,  I determined  to  make  my  escape,  so  beckon- 
ing to  a boatman,  who  was  close  by,  and  unseen  by  any  of 
tb  e ship’s  crew,  I threw  my  bundle  which  contained  my  clothes 
into  the  boat, and  then  got  in  myself.  The  man  not  understand- 
ing Engiish,  nor  I the  Italian  language  I pointed  towards  the 
shore  and  got  hold  of  one  of  the  oars,  and  began  to  pull  away 
very  hard  myself  to  let  him  know  that  I was  in  great  haste  to 
get  on  shore.  When  we  got  into  the  slip,  as  I had  no  money  in 
my  pocket  to  pay  him  lor  his  trouble,  I opened  my  bag,  and 
took  out  a new  linen  shirt,  and  gave  it  to  him,  at  the  same 
time  giving  him  to  understand  that  I wanted  some  money,  for 
it ; he  gave  me  two  poles,  which  is  worth  about  one  shilling  of 
our  money,  and  a noggin  of  rum,  which  I drank  and  then  left 


him  and  went  on  shore,  at  the  same  time  not  knowing  where 
I was  going. 


‘‘.Better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  we  know  not  of.’ 


Yet  when  sailors  of  any  kind  experience  such  treatment 
I did  from  their  captain,  they  will  no  doubt  agree  with  me 
thinking  that  it  was  better  to  run  the  risk  of  chance  thail 
serve  like  a slave  to  be  kicked  and  buffetted  about  like  a doij 
and  that  too  by  one  of  the  same  mould  and  fashion  as  youR 
self,  one  who  ought  lo  protect  the  unfortunate  apprentice  iii 
danger,  and  who  was  in  justice  bound  to  treat  hini  like  | 
Christian,  and  instruct  him  in  that  duty  which  would  maki| 
him  a good  seaman,  and  a worthy  member  of  society. 


“ In  darkness  was  shrouded  the  moon’s  silver  form. 
Obscured  was  each  glimmering  speck, 

When  the  sea-boy  jump’d  out  of  his  hammock  so  wara^ 


Roused  up  by  the  crew  in  the  midst  of  a storm, 
To  attend  to  his  duty  on  deck. 


Hoarse  bawl’d  the  stern  captain,  as  orders  he  gave,' 
The  mainsail  to  furl  with  all  haste; 

The  wind  it  blew  cold,  and  he  feared  that  each  wavej ' 
Would  plunge  him  headlong  in  a watery  grave, 

As  his  footing  unsteady  he  placed. 


The  storm  raged  with  fury  on  every  side. 
The  sailors  were  harsh  and  unkind; 

And  when  it  was  over  he  sat  doAvn  and  cried, 
‘ Oh ! wliy  did  I roam  o’er  the  ocean  so  wide, 
And  leave  my  enjoyments  behind.’ 


But  through  my  own  folly  came  sorrow  and  woe. 
For  I discontented  became; 

And  out  for  a sailor  determin’d  to  go— 

How  little,  alas ! did  I fancy  or  know 
How  foolish  I was  and  to  blame. 


If  our  shq)  to  old  England  return  any  more, 

I’ll  try  to  obtain  my  release; 

For  I’m  weary  and  faint  with  the  toil  I endure, 
O,  I wish  I had  stayed  at  home  safe  and  secure. 
Nor  embark’d  on  the  iierilous  seas.” 


[To  he  continued?^ 


LOSS  OF  THE  BRIG  ROBERTS. 


On  the  16  th  of  May,  about  half-past  eight,  the  vessel  was  under 
a heavy  press  of  sail,  and  bearing  on  the  Manks  coast.  The 
captain  was  not  aware  of  being  near  the  land,  for  in  reply  to 
a question,  he  said  there  was  no  danger,  as  the  vessel  was 
between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  any  coast.  A few 
minutes  afterwards,  the  captain,  and  a Mr.  Nixon,  being  in 
the  cabin,  the  vessel  struck  on  the  rock  at  Langles  Point 
with  a dreadful  crash.  The  captain  and  Mr.  Nixon  instantly 
rushed  on  deck,  where  a scene  of  the  most  horrifying  de- 
scription presented  itself.  The  terrific  shrieks  of  the  women 
and  children,  and  the  distraction  of  the  men  may  be  ima- 
gined, but  cannot  be  described.  At  this  awful  perilous  mo- 
ment, the  sea  running  mountains  high,  and  the  waves  dashing 
over  the  vessel,  and  on  an  unknown  coast,  there  was  not  an 
instant  for  deliberation.  Those  who  could  swim,  immediately 
jumped  into  the  sea,  and  gained  the  rocks,  while  a few  others 
also  succeeded  by  passing  over  the  bowsprit  and  descending 
on  ajutting  point  of  the  rock.  Several  who  had  gained  the  rock 
were  unfortunately  washed  off  by  the  overwhelming  waves, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  utmost  human  exertions  that  any  of  them 
escaped  destruction.  Those  who  succeeded  in  retaining  their 
hold,  clambered  from  rock  to  rock,  during  the  short  interval 
that  succeeded  each  wave,  until  they  attained  the  land.  Of 
the  entire  number  not  more  than  nineteen  persons  (including 
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ptaia  and  crew)  were  saved — the  remainder  found  a 
'•  grave.  One  woman  was  among  the  number  saved, 
3 was  much  injured,  and  not  expected  to  survive.  The 
i had  a narrow  escape,  and  was  much  bruised.  From 
rkness  of  the  night,  the  unfortunate  people  had  con- 
)le  difficulty  in  finding  a habitation;  on  the  following 
ig  they  went  to  Castletown,  where  a collection  was 
for  their  relief,  and  a vessel  prepared  to  convey  them 
r destination. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  GALE. 

I [By  Hawkins  A.  D’Alton.] 

I Qgst  horrid  Shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights  unholy 

L’ Allegro  Milton. 

I AM  free, — I’m  free, — where  I list,  I roam, 

And  I scud  along  on  the  ocean’s  foam; 

The  billows  I wake  with  a warrior’s  shout, 

And  scatter  their  surges  in  spray  about; 

To  the  storm’s  dark  spirit  I call  aloud. 

While  he  mutters  a growl  from  the  thunder-cloud. 
Where  the  lightning  dances  in  scathing  wrath. 

O’er  the  water’s  waste,  is  my  ruthless  path; 

And  the  mariner  lists  to  my  fearful  shriek 
With  a trembling  heart,  and  a pallid  cheek. 

I am  come, — I come  from  destruction’s  trip, 

Where  I’ve  howl’d  a dirge  o’er  the  sinking  ship ; 

On  the  flagging  sail  and  the  tow’ring  mast 
With  a giant’s  strength  was  my  fury  cast. 

'And  away  they  whirfd  like  a slender  reed 
As  I merrily  laughed  at  tlie  fiendish  deed; 

And  I bear  on  my  wings  the  struggling  cry, 

Of  a drowning  swimmer’s  last  agony. 

An  hour  since,  I hailed  on  a crazy  raft, 

The  remaining  crew  of  a shipwrecked  craft, 

Hunger  depicted  on  \’isages  grim. 

With  skeleton  bodies,  and  stiffen’d  limb: 

They  were  casting  lots  for  the  doonted  to  die. 

And  I mocked  their  grief  as  I whistl’d  by. 

I will  go — I go — ere  another  sun 

Awakes  from  its  sleep,  will  rare  work  be  done. 

Where  mountains  of  ice  on  the  ocean  ride, 

I’ll  lash  up  the  waves  in  my  reckless  pride 
The  frozen  pinnacles  pla3’fally  rock. 

Like  an  aged  man  ’neath  the  palsy’s  shock ; 

As  my  whizzing  hiss  and  their  splitting  crash, 

Doth  mingle  along  with  the  billows’  splash. 

A ship  lies  at  anchor  since  ev’ning’s  down 
A speck  ’neath  the  shade  of  an  iceberg’s  frown; 

With  a fearful  scream  like  a madman’s  shriek, 

As  light  brittle  glass  the  hard-frost  I’ll  break. 

And  revel  aloft  ’mid  the  echoing  rout, 

Wliilst  I toss  its  masses  in  air  about: 

To  me  are  such  fragments  like  flakes  of  snow, 

And  I’ll  hurl  them  in  sport  at  that  barque  below. 

Marchy  1846. 


>SS  OF  THE  REGULAR  EAST  INDIAMAN. 

tE  than  one  inaccurate  account  of  this  melancholy 
haring  been  published,  we  prefer  the  following  narra- 
y Captain  Carter.  The  noble  conduct  of  the  crew,  of 
rench  frigate  La  Cl^opatre,  in  rescuing  all  hands  con- 


nected with  the  Regular,  from  total  destruction,  dias  been 
acknowledged  in  a letter  from  Captain  Carter  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  frigate  ; also,  by  Sir  William  Gomm, 
governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; and  this  praiseworthy 
conduct  has  very  properly  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  : — 

“ The  ship  Regular,  W.  R.  Carter  commander,  550  tons, 
left  London  on  the  22nd  of  February,  bound  to  Bombay  and 
China,  with  a valuable  cargo  of  specie,  iron,  steel,  copper, &c. 
The  passage  was  an  ordinary  one  until  the  8th  of  May,  when, 
scudding  in  a heavy  gale  from  the  N.W.  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  she  suddenly  sprung  a leak,  which,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tinued exertions  of  the  crew  for  the  four  subsequent  days  and 
nights,  gained  considerably  upon  them.  On  the  second  day 
the  water  gained  upon  both  pumps  three  inches.  The  gale 
continuing  with  unabated  fury,  and  a tremendous  sea  run- 
ning, it  was  deemed  expedient  to  lighten  her,  and  about 
eighty  tons  of  copper,  &c.,  were  thrown  overboard  without 
any  good  resulting.  The  crew  was  then  divided  into  parties, 
and  the  pumps  assisted  by  baling  at  the  fore  hatchway.  For 
the  two  subsequent  days,  the  weather  continued  nearly  the 
same,  blowing  furiously  with  a tremendous  sea.  There  was 
no  alternative  but  to  scud  before  the  blast,  which  was  done 
under  a reefed  foresail,  and  close-reefed  main-topsail.  On 
the  13th,  all  hands  became  completely  exhausted,  the  pumps 
never  having  been  left  for  four  days  and  nights.  The  ship  at 
noon  on  this  day,  was  in  lat.  37  deg.  30  min.  S.,  and  in  long. 
36  deg.  30  min.  E.,  when  the  immense  quantity  of  water  in 
the  hold,  affected  her  steerage,  and  it  was  evident  to  all,  she 
was  nearly  water-logged.  At  three  p.m.  the  water  in  the 
hold,  being  nearly  up  to  the  beams,  and  the  crew  despairing 
of  keeping  her  afloat  by  their  exertions  much  longer,  the}' 
were  compelled  to  take  to  their  boats.  At  eight  p.m.,  they 
left  her  to  her  sad  fate.  In  the  launch  were  placed  eighteen 
persons,  including  the  chief  -and  second  officer  and  two  fe- 
male passengers  ; in  the  pinnace  were  the  third  officer  and 
ten  persons  ; and  in  the  gig  Captain  Carter,  and  four  persons. 
Several  days’  provisions  and  water  was  placed  in  each  boat. 
They  were  now  nine  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  land, 
scudding, in  three  small  boats,  (the  largest  of  which  was  only 
twenty -three  feet  six  inches  in  lenglh,  and  six  feet  six  inches 
broad,)  before  a furious  Cape  gale,  direct  from  the  land. 
About  ten,  in  a heavy  squall  of  wind,  each  boat  shipped  a 
tremendous  sea  ; from  the  larger  one,  everything  was  obliged 
to  be  thrown  overboard,  to  lighten  her — water,  food,  compass, 
charts,  &c.  The  gig  cleared  herself  as  she  filled  over  the 
stern.  So,  on  the  top  of  a mountainous  sea,  the  whole  of  her 
contents,  save  the  Cl ew,  were  washed  over  her  bows.  The 
pinnace  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  launch  ; the  gig 
then  pulled  towards  the  launch,  and  reached  her  at  micmigiit. 
The  crew  was  then  removed  into  her,  and  she  cut  adrift ; the 
launch  was  now-  too  crowded  almost  to  move  in,  and  had  lost 
sight  of  the  pinnace.  Thus  in  despair,  they  drove  the 
wretched  night  through,  without  cliart,  or  com{)ass,  to  direct 
them,  or  a single  necessary  to  sustain  life  ; the  sea  birds 
(such  as  albatros,  and  Cape  pigeons,)  hovering  close  over  them, 
as  if  only  waiting  the  moment,  when  the  fVail  boat  should  he 
engulphed.  At  dawn,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  the  Al- 
mighty directed  two  vessels  to  their  relief,  wliich  were  (i'  - 
scried  directly  to  windward,  running  immediately  towards 
them.  A signal  of  distress  was  made,  by  hoisting  a shaw  l 
belonging  to  one  of  the  lady  passengers,  which  was  })iovi- 
dentially  not  unobserved.  The  vessels  proved  to  b the 
French  frigate  La  C copatre,52  guns,  and  coi  \ ette  Alc:neue, 
20  guns,  proceeding  to  China  tia  Bourbon.  The  comiuotiorc, 
on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  d'seovery  of  the  signal, 
immediately  rounded  the  frigate  towards  the  boat,  and  at 
eight  those  in  the  launch,  v/ere  received  in  safety  on  board 
her.  On  reaching  the  frigate’s  deck,  Captain  Carter  insiantly 
'inploied  the  commodore  to  go  in  search  of  his  inis.dng  niea 
and  officers  in  the  pinnace.  Tliis  request  was  iniincdialdy 
comi>licd  with,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  missing  boat  was 
tiiEcoveied  by  the  corvette,  and  by  her,  miraculously  preserved, 
'il  part  es  thanking  God  and  the  French  officers  with  Uiars  in 
‘i  eir  eyes,  who,  thnjugh  his  mercy,  had  been  the  iut.ans,  of 
rescuing  them  liom  a watery  grave.  The  appearance  of  these 
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vessels  seemed  the  more  miraculously  on  this  day,  as  for  forty- 
two  days  previously  they  had  not  sighted  a single  sail,  nor  did 
they  fall  in  with  any  other  after,  on  their  passage  to  the 
Mauritius.  It  was  also  afterwards  learned  that  on  the  previ- 
ous day,  the  commodore  had  determined  to  alter  his  course,  but 
had  not  eventually  done  so;  if  he  had  he  would  have  passed 
ninety  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  unfortunate  crew. 

“ The  preparations  made  by  those  on  board  the  frigate  for 
removing  the  poor  wrecked  people  from  the  boats  could 
never  be  surpassed.  It  displayed  the  skill  of  a seaman,  and  at 


the  same  time  showed  that  every  head  and  heart  on  hom 
Cleopatre  seconded  the  exertions  of  the  excellent  commaff 
and,  when  they  had  been  safely  taken  on  board,  they  f< 
that  every  arrangcrnent  had  been  made  for  their  receri 
which  either  humanity  or  medical  skill  could  di  tate 
from  that  moment,  until  the  arrival  of  the  frigate  at 
Mauritius,  the  crew  of  the  Regular  received  such  gene; 
treatment  from  their  deliverers,  as  will  never  be  effaced  f 
their  memory.  The  whole  of  the  officers,  passengers,  and  ^ 
were  saved.” 


ACTION  BETWEEN  THE  MARS  AND  HERCULES. 

In  1798,  Lord  Bridport  had  the  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet;  and  on  the  21st  of  April,  he  threw  out  a signal  for 
Captain  Hood  in  the  Mars  to  give  chase  to  a strange  ship 
which  was  evidently  keeping  near  the  French  coast,  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  escape  through  the  passage  Du 
Raz;  it  is  probable  she  would  have  completely  and  speedily 
succeeded  in  this  attempt,  had  not  the  wind  been  directly 
against  her,  and  the  tide  at  the  same  time  setting  in  from  the 
shore;  she  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  come  to  an  anchor.  Cap- 
tain Hood  took  immediate  and  effectual  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance; and  it 
is  difficult  to  decide, 
whether  the  skill 
which  he  manifest- 
ed in  laying  th? 

Mars  alongside  of 
the  enemy,  or  the 
bravery  with  which 
he  afterwards 
fought  her,  is  most 
to  be  celebrated  and 
commended.  The 
British  captain  was 
resolved  to  do  the 
business  so  effec- 
tually, as  to  put  it 
entirely  out  of  the 
power  of  the  French 
ship  to  escape,  or 
even  to  resist  for 
any  length  of  time; 
and  besides,  it  was 
to  encourage  and 
accommodate  his 
brave  crew  by  com- 
ing to  close  quar- 
ters, that  he  laid  the 
Mars  so  near,  that 
several  of  the  lower 
deck  ports  were  un- 
shipped. The  enemy 
on  his  part  was  not 
dismayed  by_  haying  a British  man-of-war  so  near  him;  he 
fought  his  ship  with  great  gallantry  and  coolness;  and  a most 
bloody  conflict  commenced,  and  continued  for  upwards  of  an 
hour-and-a-half;  when  British  bravery  received  its  due  and 
just  reward  in  the  surrender  of  the  French  ship.  The  prize 
was  a valuable  one;  proving  to  be  a quite  new  and  well-finished 
seventy-four  gun  ship — the  Hercules  of  seventy-four  guns,  and 
seven  hundred  men.  She  had  sailed  but  a very  short  time 


[action  between  the  aVrAP.S  and  HERCULES.] 


before  from  L’Orient  to  join  the  Brest  fleet.  Her  loss"’ 
dreadful;  upwards  of  four  hundred  men  were  killed  or  wou 
ed;  and  on  the  side,  where,  from  being  at  anchor,  she  wasj 
posed  to  the  fire  of  the  Mars,  her  hull  was  burnt,  and  air 
torn  to  pieces. 

The  loss  on  board  the  Mars  was  trifling,  if  the  mere  nunJ 
of  men  killed  and  wounded  is  taken  into  account;  but  hS 
and  lamentable  indeed,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  gall.] 
Captain  Hood  fell  in  this  well  fought  action;  just  before  ittl 
minated.  he  received  a wound  in  the  thigh,  that  proved  mj 
tal;  he  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  be  gratified  in  the 
of  his  dissolution,  with  the  joyful  news  of  the  enemy’s  surffi 

der,  which  he  d 
ceived  with  a snfl 
,,  and  expired  ar 
Briton  ought  toj 
whose  life  is  devot 
to  his  country,] 
the  arms  of  thatT 
tory  which  had  be 
won  by  his  couraj 
He  had  previous 
called  for  pen,  in 
and  paper,  andma 
ashortwill.  Besid 
her  captain,  tl 
Mars  had  seventei 
killed,  sixty-fi 
wounded,  five 
whom  died  of  the 
wounds,  and  eigl 
missing.  It  is  pn 
bable  that  the  la 
had  fallen  overboai 
during  the  heatar 
bustle  of  this  drea< 
ful  engagement. 

This,  though 
single  action,  vi 
one  of  great  impo 
tance.  The  meetir 
of  two  ships  of  tl 
line  is  a circun 
stance  of  rare  occui 
a brilliant  ornamer 
and  Courageux,  th 
and  Hercules,  th 


rence,  and  its  decision  in  our  favour 
to  our  naval  history.  The  Bellona 
Foudroyant  and  Pegasse,  the  Mars 
Victorious  and  the  Rivoh,  will'  be  recorded  in  the  anu 
of  history,  as  the  finest  memorials  of  naval  prowess,  i 
a decided  proof  of  our  superiority  on  the  ocean. 

The  loss  on  board  the  Hercules  amounted  to  upwards  of  4 
while  on  board  the  Mars  only  17  were  killed. 


the  NUBIAN  SLAVE. 

irom  “Evenings  at  Haddon  Hall.”  Published  by  Colburn,  1846. 

Over  a parched  and  arid  desert  a train  of  captiyes  painfuUy 
pursued  their  way.  The  air  was  heavy  with  intense  heat. 
Around,  below,  above,  heat  was  present,  as  if  it  were  coucen- 


trated^  into  a palpable  substance,  resting  heavily  on  the  heac 
weighing  down  the  limbs,  oppressing  and  suffocating  respira 
tion.  To  rest  was  to  perish.  The  captives,  with  languid  step 
and  throbbing  temples,  moved  on,  animated  by  the  prospect  c 
moistening  their  parched  lips,  as  the  guide  indicated  that  well 
were  at  hand.  “ Water,  water!”  was  repeated  in  many  dialect 
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\.frica — one  desire  in  a dozen  languages,  and  by  hundreds  of 
:es — “ "Water,  water,  or  we  die !”  Old  Haloo,  the  chief  of  the 
,d,  whose  life  had  been  passed  in  the  trafidc  of  slaves,  looked 
:Jie  fainting  throng  as  if  to  calculate  how  much  longer  nature 
Id  support  existence. 

'he  train  was  numerous.  Most  of  the  captives  were  young 
3me  mere  children,  others  rising  into  youth,  others  ap- 
aching  lusty  maturity.  In  this  band  there  were  almost  as 
ly  girls  as  lads  and  men.  With  few  exceptions,  all  were 
onfined.  There  was  no  fear  of  their  attempting  to  escape 
n the  desert.  Their  homes  were  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
)und  the  neck  of  each  was  a bag  containing  roasted  maize, 
s was  the  sole  provision  for  their  journey.  Each  carried  a 
ply  for  several  days.  They  received  water  only  at  the  ap- 
ited  resting-places,  which  were  often  at  the  distance  of  a 
5 and  weary  day’s  travel.  They  were  driven  forward  like  a 
d of  cattle,  kept  from  straying  by  natural  instinct.  When 
Y approached  a habitable  country,  they  were  bound  together 
fangs,  to  prevent  any  from  deserting.  In  this  mode  they 
•e  hurried  to  the  sea-shore,  to  be  borne  across  the  Atlantic, 

. commence  their  life  of  slavery.  But  now  they  thought 
of  the  future.  They  had  but  one  wish : they  believed  they 
uld  be  happy  if  they  could  but  satisfy  the  thirst  which  con- 
led  them. 

’he  horrors  of  that  day  drew  to  a close  at  last.  In  the  dis- 
ce,  the  guides  who  had  advanced  were  seen  filling  skins  and 
sels  from  the  well.  A cry  of  joy  resounded  though  the  train, 
single  camel  of  the  expedition  stretched  forth  his  long  neck 
quickened  his  pace,  while  his  largeJips  trembled  with  de- 
As  the  resting-place  was  reached,  the  sun  went  down, 
_ water  and  shade  were  attained  together.  The  younger 
4 tives  forgot  everything  in  the  exquisite  sense  of  relief  and 
ght  they  experienced.  When  their  wants  were  relieved 
y were  careless  of  the  future,  and  sank  to  rest  beneath  the 
je  palms,  which,  at  the  edge  of  the  desert,  gave  promise  of  a 
*e  fruitful  country. 

)ne  man  alone  had  performed  that  days  march  with  fetters 
lis  wrists,  and  a thick  rope  attached  to  his  ankles.  He  had 
n brought  from  a province  of  Nubia,  where  the  White  River 
:ered  the  sultry  plains,  and  tall  mountains  cast  on  them  a 
teful  shade.  A tribe  of  the  Desert  had  invaded  his  village, 
nt  the  dwellings  to  the  ground,  and  made  him  prisoner.  He 
I struggled  desperately,  but  in  vain;  though  well  had  he 

J’ntained  his  reputation  for  courage,  and  justified  the  confi- 
_ ce  reposed  in  him.  Three  of  the  savages  fell  by  his  hand ; 
ast,  he  was  only  overpowered  by  numbers.  Bound  hand  and 
;,  he  had  been  transferred  from  one  tribe  to  another,  till  he 
ned  part  of  the  band  destined  for  the  sea-coast.  This  man 
4 i prized  by  Old  Haloo  for  his  youth,  large  frame,  and  pro- 
€ ious  strength.  No  labour  seemed  to  tire  him,  no  punish- 
^it  to  subdue  his  spirit.  He  never  complained.  He  took  food 
1 water  when  offered  him,  but  he  never  asked  for  either,  and, 
ike  the  other  captives,  he  disdained  to  carry  provision  for  his 
rney.  He  was  considered  of  too  much  value  to  be  neglected, 
so  was  supplied  with  sufficient  nourishment  to  support  life, 
had  more  than  once  endeavoured  to  escape,  and  was  now  so 
#|ered  that  no  struggles  could  avail  him.  At  night  he  was 
{ ( urely  tied  to  several  of  the  other  prisoners. 

' Vhen  the  well  was  reached,  this  man  had  thrown  himself  to 
ground  and  closed  his  eyes.  Water  was  paraded  before 
1,  but  he  did  not  heed  it.  He  did  not  stretch  forth  his  hand 
one  draught  of  that  precious  fluid  which  the  herd  of  cap- 
1 |is  sought  so  eagerly.  All  were  first  served,  and  then  was 
I en  to  him  a few  drops  of  water,  sufficient  to  support  life  but 
1 to  quench  thirst.  This  was  gratuitous  torture,  for  the  ele- 
ijat  was  now  abundant.  When  the  vessel  was  offered  to  him, 
struck  it  to  the  ground,  and  dealt  a heavy  blow  to  the  slave 
0 bore  it.  Ilis  outcries  brought  Old  Haloo  to  the  spot.  He 
i enraged,  but  did  not  wish  to  lose  the  100  dollars  which  he 
jw  he  should  receive  for  so  valuable  a prize  on  the  coast,  and 
arger  supply  was  brought.  The  Nubian  drank  it,  and  ate 
le  grains  of  maize.  He  next  received  the  punishment  of  the 
urge,  ordered  him  for  his  disobedience,  without  a word,  and 
)eared  easily  to  fall  asleep. 

'Jo  one  could  pierce  into  che  thoughts  of  the  Nubian  that 


night,  or  tell  the  pains  of  his  body,  the  misery  of  his 
spirit.  He  lay  still,  but  he  did  not  rest.  Sometimes  a low 
groan  escaped  him,  which  he  sought  to  suppress,  as  un- 
worthy his  fortitude.  His  bonds  had  fretted  him,  and  now  he 
could  gain  no  relief  from  their  pressure.  To  him,  of  all  the 
band,  that  brought  no  relief.  He  longed  for  the  dawning  of 
day,  though  with  it  his  sufferings  would  recommence ; 
the  rest  and  silence  of  night  he  found  more  intolerable  than 
the  toils  and  action  of  the  day. 

In  his  village  home  some  scattered  light  of  Christian  truth 
had  reached  him.  He  had  gathered  that  one  God  reigned  in 
Heaven,  and  that  love  and  justice  were  his  attributes.  Often 
were  his  fettered  hands  raised  to  the  sky.  Was  his  muttered 
prayer  for  deliverance  or  for  vengeance?  He  must  have 
thought  the  answer  long  delayed.  Yet  it  did  not  seem  that 
hope  deserted  him.  His  fellow-captives  sometimes  saw  him 
on  his  knees,  and  they  attributed  his  surprising  resolution 
and  untiring  strength  to  the  supernatural  aid  he  received  in 
those  moments  from  the  Deity  he  worshipped. 

Twelve  days  more  of  privation  and  of  fatigue  to  fainting, 
brought  that  band  in  diminished  numbers  to  the  shore.  The 
discipline  that  tames  the  lion  and  the  tiger — hunger  and 
weariness — had  made  them  obedient  to  the  slightest  gesture 
of  their  drivers.  They  were  weaker  in  body,  but  yet  weaker 
in  spirit.  They  humbly  entered  the  boats,  though  the 
raging  surf  threatened  their  destruction,  and  were  conveyed 
on  board  the  vessel  anchored  in  the  distance.  The  Nubian 
went  with  the  rest,  for  he  was  now  incapable  of  resistance. 
If  these  poor  creatures  had  any  thought,  they  must  have 
wondered  for  what  end  irons  were  rivetted  to  their  limbs, 
when  they  of  themselves  were  almost  incapable  of  moving 
them.  They  were  stow^ed  thickly  in  the  hold,  without  light 
and  without  air.  The  slave-decks  were  ready,  the  schooner 
sank  deep  in  the  water  with  her  cargo  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
the  anchor  was  raised. 

Fair  but  roughly  blew  the  breeze.  The  vessel  rose  to  the 
swell,  and  gallantly  flew  over  the  waters  to  the  west.  Night 
and  day  the  ship  rolled  onwards,  no  pause  in  her  motion  for 
an  instant,  no  abatement  of  the  heaving  of  the  waters. 
Frightful  were  the  groans  and  shrieks  of  the  captives.  “ 'Tis 
no  matter,’’ said  the  captain;  “ they  are  safe.  No  escape  here.” 
He  was  wrong.  The  escapes  were  numerous.  Each  morn- 
ing the  dead  were  separated  from  the  living — not  before. 
Those  who  were  not  on  the  watch,  yet  heard  in  their  berths 
below  the  sullen  plash  in  the  waters  which  sounded  the  fune- 
ral knell  of  the  victims. 

It  was  horrible  to  see  the  shoal  of  sharks  which  followed 
that  ship.  They  seemed,  like  the  rolling  waters,  to  know 
no  rest.  They  knew  their  prey  was  in  that  vessel,  and  they 
never  forsook  it.  Often,  in  the  day,  they  were  not  seen. 
They  knew  their  time,  and  they  observed  it  regularly.  Long 
before  the  sun  rose,  these  monsters,  in  the  earliest  dawn  of 
light,  were  observed  moving  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
opening  their  huge  jaws,  springing  over  each  other,  touching 
the  sides  of  the  ship,  as  if  they  smelt  their  prey,  through  the 
planks,  and  manifesting  the  most  furious  eagerness  to  obtain 
it. 

The  captain  was  naturally  more  careless  than  cruel.  When 
matters  went  well,  he  was  good-humoured  enough;  but  when 
crossed,  he  lost  all  control  over  himself,  and  his  bad  passions 
blazed  forth  with  irrestrainable  fury.  In  his  wrath  he  was  a 
perfect  fiend.  The  slave-trade  brought  him  wealth,  and  he 
was  indifferent  about  the  rest.  There  are  many  characters 
like  his  in  the  world,  though  not  all  are  exposed  to  the  same 
temptation,  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  guided  by  events, 
without  a thought  for  the  consequences.  He  had  no  interest 
in  his  cargo,  but  he  felt  a pride,  as  he  expressed  it,  in  land- 
ing it  in  good  order.  He  had  amassed  wealth,  for  his  schooner 
was  a smart  thing,  and  had  distanced  many  an  English 
cruiser.  She  had  so  good  a look  about  her,  too,  that  she  was 
not  often  suspected;  and  besides  the  traffic  in  slaves,  the  cap- 
tain did  something  in  ivory  and  other  commodities.  He  was 
British  born,  and  had  been  bred  to  the  sea,  but  had  lived  a 
free  life  in  the  West  Indies.  For  the  last  ten  years  he  had 
said,  “A  few  more  trips,  and  I will  give  over  this  trade  ; ’ but 
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tlie  temptation  was  too  strong  for  him,  The  profits  of  a run 
from  Africa  to  the  Brazils  or  Cuba  were  enormous,  and  he 
was  so  well  known,  and  had  so  great  a reputation  for  dexte- 
rity and  success,  that  he  had  abundance  of  commissions 
offered  him.  No  one,  it  was  found,  made  the  passage^  so 
quick,  or  brought  home  so  full  a cargo.  As  for  the  guilt  of 
liis  occupation,  that  troubled  not  him.  When  his  wife  re- 
monstrated, he  shook  a bag  of  gold  in  her  63^^* 
h8}q’’  said  he,  after  a successful  voyage,  “pooh,  pooh.  My 
trade  is  in  gold  dust,  nothing  else.”  This  man  was  as  fond  of 
his  family  as  one  of  his  rugged  nature  could  be,  and  for  his 
sole  child,  a girl,  he  hoarded  the  wealth  made  by  his  perilous 
and  criminal  voyages. 

His  present  cargo  had  been  reduced  in  strength  beyond 
safe  limit.  Their  wretched  confinement,  coming  immedi- 
ately after  their  dreadful  journey,  had  produced  a malignant 
fever  among  them,  and  the  mortality  was  so  great  that  it 
seemed  likely  the  captain  would  have  but  a scanty  comple- 
ment to  land.  This  soured  his  temper;  and  when  some  of 
the  crew  fell  sick,  and  he  had  scarcely  hands  enough  to  work 
the  vessel,  he  fretted  like  an  enraged  brute.  He  had  but 
one  consolation.  The  voyage  promised  to  be  unusually 
rapid.  He  was  bound  for  the  Havannah ; and  though  he  had 
lost  a third  of  the  slaves  on  board,  he  congratulated  himself 
on  being  within  three  or  four  days’  sail  of  port.  A new 
mortification  awaited  him. 

The  wind  changed,  and  with  the  change  his  glass  fell.  He 
saw  certain  indications  of  stormy  weather,  and  prepared  to 
meet  it,  cursing  the  mischance  which  deprived  him  of  half- 
a-dozen  stout  hands.  Thick  clouds  gathered,  but  at  night 
the  wind  went  down  with  the  sun.  In  the  morning  it  in- 
creased to  a gale,  and,  as  if  to  complete  his  ill-luck,  a fine 
brig  was  seen  in  the  distance  with  the  union  jack  flying  at 
her  mast-head.  She  was  an  English  cruiser,  that  was  quite 
(;lear ; and  it  was  soon  evident  that  she  had  suspicions  ot  the 
schooner,  and  was  crowding  all  sail  the  gale  would  allow  her 
to  carry  in  pursuit.  The  captain’s  mind  was  made  up  to  run 
j'or  it.  He  hoisted  canvass  till  the  schooner’s  masts  groaned 
with  the  press,  and  adopted  every  resource  of  experienced 
seamanship  to  baffle  his  pursuer.  He  resolutely  disregarded 
all  signals.  He  believed  that  he  could  hold  his  distance  till 
j;i^liT,  and  in  the  darkness  he  did  not  doubt  he  could  escape, 
litit  it  soon  appeared  that  the  cruiser  was  the  better  sailer, 
and  that  her  commander,  heavy  as  the  gale  was,  did  not  fear 
ropiit  her  eailing  qualities  to  the  proof.  By  noon,  the  dis- 
tance was  greatly  lessened,  and  the  captain  saw  that  the 
guns  of  the  enemy  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  hiu^  long 
before  night. 

His  position  was  desperate,  and  he  determined  to  try  an 
expedient  which  he  had  more  than  once  before  found  suc- 
cessful. A raft  was  rudely  constructed  of  some  spare  spars ; 
to  this  were  lashed  half  a dozen  of  the  captives.  Their 
entreaties  were  no  more  regarded  than  the  whistling  of  the 
wind.  As  a wave  advanced,  the  raft  was  lowered  to  its  sur- 
face. The  result  was  watched  by  the  crew  of  the  slaver  with 
breathless  suspense.  The  captain  calculated  rightly  on  the 
Immanity  of  the  English  commander.  The  height  of  the 
sea  was  disregarded — a boat  was  lowered  from  the  brig;  the 
chase  was  for  the  moment  slighted,  in  anxiety  to  save  the 
wretched  beings  whom  the  waves  threatened  each  instant  to 
engulph.  They  were  safely  got  on  board,  but  not  until  the 
distance  between  the  two  vessels  was  perceptibly  increased. 
Three  several  times  was  the  same  plan  tried  with  the  like 
success.  At  evening  the  schooner  was  still  beyond  range  of 
her  pursuer’s  guns. 

Still  the  gale  increased;  the  sky  was  obscured  by  pitchy 
clouds,  and  the  schooner  plunged  madly  through  the  dark- 
ness. Tremendous  squalls  of  wind  and  hail  swept  the  decks; 
one  fearful  sea,  breaking  over  the  bows,  carried  awaj'^  part  of 
her  bulwarks.  Every  inch  of  canvass  was  taken  in,  but  not 
before  two  seamen  had  been  carried  from  the  yards  with  the 
sail  they  were  reefing.  The  long  swollen  waves  strained  the 
vessel  fearfully,  as  she  scudded  under  bare  poles.  At  one 
moment  she  rose  on  tue  crest  of  a mountain  of  water,  and  at 
the  next  plunged  down  into  the  black  giilph  which  seemed 
yawning  to  swallow  her  up. 


Suddenly  a wild  uproar  rose  from  below,  a clanking  of 
chains,  and  a rush  against  the  slave- decks  and  bulk-headinge 
which  made  the  stout  timbers  of  the  schooner  quiver.  The 
captives,  feeble  as  they  were,  had  become  possessed  with  the 
strength  of  madness,  as  they  felt  the  waters  rising  roun„ 
them.  The  ship  had  sprung  a leak,  and  the  sea  rushed  inija 
through  the  gaping  seam.  The  desperate  slaves,  banded‘» 
together,  rushed  against  the  partitions  which  confined  them,  1 1 
or  trampling  down  the  weakest,  made  a platform  of  their 
bodies,  and  beat  their  fetters  against  the  decks  above  them. 

The  seamen,  worn  out  at  the  pumps,  left  them.  The  ship,S 
they  said,  wanted  lightening. 

The  captain  laughed  fiendishly  as  he  caught  their  words. 

“ Ha,  ha !”  he  raved,  “ weTl  lighten  the  ship  and  quiet  those 
noisy  fellows  down  here  together.  Now  run  out  a plank 
there ; so,  so.  There  shall  be  a clean  ship,  if  we’re  caught 
at  last.” 

The  slaves  were  oi-d.ered  up  on  deck  by  half-dozens.  They 
complied  with  alacrity,  believing  they  should  be  saved  fromji 
the  waters  that  rose  around  them,  reaching  now  almost  to  C 
the  necks  of  those  who  were  stowed  lowest.  They  came,  to  ( 
meet  a more  certain  and  speedy  death.  The  captain’s  hoarse  '' 
voice  was  heard  above  the  howling  of  the  storm.  “ If  they 
resist,  kill  them,  and  throw  their  bodies  overboard.”  All 
shared  the  same  fate  ; there  was  no  distinction  of  sex  or 
age.  Most  fled  from  the  gleaming  steel  to  the  raging  waters. 
That  wild  scene  of  massacre  is  too  horrid  for  mortal  view. 
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With  the  last  batch  came  the  Nubian,  worn  almost  to  a " 
skeleton,  yet  with  some  portion  of  his  vigour  remaining.  '< 
He  obeyed  the  order, land  came  on  deck.  He  had  heard  the  i l 
screams  of  those  who  ascended  before  him,  and  at  a glance  ^ 
saw  his  intended  fate.  A plank  stretched  to  the  sea;  he  ;v 
must  tread  it,  or  be  cut  down  by  the  cutlasses  of  the  mer-  ji 
ciless  men  around  him.  He  advanced  firmly  ;?,nd  UPJ’esist-  p 
ingly  to  the  plank.  As  bis  foot  touched  it,  and  the  armed  f 
men  were  off  their  guard,  he  filmed,  and  his  eyes  met  tho.se 
of  the  captain,  glaring  with  the  fury  of  a tiger  about  to  'li 
spring  upon  his  prey.  The  glance  exchanged  was  momen-  li 
tary,  but  of  terrible  import.  It  spoke  the  mortal  hatred  and  I 
defiance  of  deadly  foes.  The  captain  raised  his  arm  to  strike,  t 
The  Nubian  sprang  aside,  struck  with  his  fettered  arm  a jl 
sailor  who  opposed  him  into  the  sea,  and  leaping  forward,  i 
agilely  ascended  the  foremast,  clinging  to  portions  of  the  rig-  t; 
giug.  With  a fierce  oath,  the  captain  called  for  a musket;  i 
he  raised  it  to  fire.  At  that  instant  the  clouds  opened,  and  [ 
his  aim  was  dazzled  by  a stream,  of  lightning,  which,  illuini-,  jp 
nating  for  an  instant  all  the  scene,  showed  the  Nubian  i[ 
clinging  to  the  mast,  yet  shaking  his  chains  in  defiance  at  his  I > 
enemy — the  blood-stained  deck,  the  dimmed  cutlasses,  the  i 
black  waves,  and  here  and  there  a human  form,  tossing  up  | 
its  hands  in  wild  despair  above  its  head,  ere  it  sank  for  ever 
in  the  depths  of  ocean.  The  rage  of  the  element  was  hushed 
for  a moment,  as  in  awe,  but  as  the  thunder  rolled  away,^^ 
terrific  storm-gust  made  the  ship  groan  fearfully  ; anotheiv^ 
and  the  foremast,  snapping  near  the  waist,  fell  with  a tre-  I 
mendous  crash  into  the  boiling  sea. 

In  the  morning,  the  schooner  lay  like  a log  upon  the 
water.  But  her  pursuer  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  she 
reached  port  in  safety.  Of  her  captives,  not  one  remained.  | 
When  the  blood-stains  were  scraped  from  the  deck,  all  trace 
of  the  massacre  was  lost. 

Through  the  night  the  Nubian  clung  to  the  mast.’  Despite 
of  his  chained  hands,  be  lashed  part  of  the  rigging  around 
him,  and  kept  himself  above  the  sea.  When  day  broke,  he  'j 
raised  his  head,  but  he  could  see  only  the  mountainous  'i 
waters  rising  on  every  side.  As  the  long  waves  swept  by,  he  ' 
could  discern  the  heads  of  the  sunken  rocks  above  the  trough  j 
in  which  be  rolled,  A few  sea-birds  flew  above  him,  as  if 
awaiting  the  moment  when  life  should  be  extinct,  to  dart 
upon  his  body.  These  signs  assured  h^m  that  land  was  near 
though  he  despaired  of  reaching  it.  He  was  saved  Beyond 
hope. 

A maiden,  in  the  first  blush  of  youth,  and  bright  and  beautiful 
as  morning,  looked  from  the  topmost  window  of  her  dwelling  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Jamaica.  She  was  watchful,  for  her 
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?as  at  sea,  and  she  had  been  taught  to  dread  the  fatal 
the  tempest,  as  she  dreaded  the  liurricane  which  some- 
\rept  the  shore  of  produce  and  of  life.  She  perceived  a 
a the  distant  waters,  though  hardly  could  she  discern  a 
orm.  Issuing  from  her  dwelling,  she  hastened  to  the 
ind  offered  a reward  to  the  fishers  who  would  venture 
id  make 'for  that  fragment  of  a wreck — “ a father,”  she 
might  be  clinging  to  it  in  agony.”  A stout  boat  was 
1;  it  returned  with  the  senseless  Nubian.  He  had 
when  taken  from  the  mast.  The  young  girl  had  him 
id  to  her  house ; there  he  was  tended  during  a delirious 

II  His  language  was  not  understood ; but  the  visions  that 
:ed  his  mind  could  be  gathered  from  his  gestures.  He 
appalled  from  the  frightful  images  terror  had  stamped 
s brain,  or  with  raised  hands  seemed  to  call  down  male- 
; from  Heaven  upon  the  authors  of  the  guilty  scenes  that 
'er  present  to  his  fancy. 

reatment  was  kind  and  merciful.  A great  reproach  had 
011  removed  from  the  English  name.  The  truth,  long 
ecognised,  that  all  men  were  brothers  of  one  great 
was  now  practically  acted  on.  Property  in  man  was 
ed  in  all  our  possessions;  a coloured  skin  was  no  longer 
t unfit  for  freedom,  or  deemed  a bar  to  the  immortality 
veil. 

le  gentle  breast  of  this  young  maiden  a peculiar  interest 
m awakened  for  the  African  race.  She  had  been  taught 
long  arrear  of  justice  and  benevolence  was  due  to  them 
I wrongs  they  had. suffered,  aud  her  heart,  filled  wdth 
id  kindly  feeling,  gladly  received  lessons  which  made  the 
e of  its  gracious  tendencies  a duty.  A minister  of  the 
a church  had  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  dwel- 
He  had  left  home,  ambitious  hopes,  the  pleasures  of 
, the  chance  of  distinction  and  wealth,  to  take  up  his 
in  this  retired  district,  that  he  might  gather  the  despised 
s into  a church,  and  prepare  them  for  freedom.  In  the 
itervals  of  her  father’s  absence,  the  sweet  girl  found  in 
lod  man  a friend  and  instructor.  Delighted  with  the 
ike  aud  artless  simplicity  of  her  nature,  he  watched  over 
Hucation,  and  taught  her  the  graces  of  polished  life.  He 
ad  that  she  had  rescued  the  shipwrecked  Nubian,  aud 
.tended  to  him;  for  he  believed  that  all  the  virtues  re- 
exercise, and  that  they  flourish  best  when  their  blossom 
to  ripen  into  fruit. 

name  of  this  young  girl  was  IMary  Langley.  She  was  a 
when  her  mother  died,  and  as  she  saw  her  father  so 
1,  her  disposition  had  been  much  left  to  the  guidance  of 
•.  She  grew  up  with  the  untrained  beauty  of  the  plants 
nade  her  home  a garden.  In  her  heart,  the  love  aud 
ies  of  her  faith  had  flourished  in  tlie  wilder  luxuriance  for 
untrained.  Wlien  her  father  saw  her,  he  was  satisfied 
ler  lovely  and  blooming  appearance.  Though  now  rising 
omanhood,  he  would  still  treat  her  as  a chiid,  would  take 
) in  his  rough  arms  as  he  did  in  her  infancy,  and  let  her 
brown  tresses  flow  on  his  breast,  while  her  graceful  arms 
,ced  his  neck,  and  he  decked  her  out  with  trinkets.  He 
not  understand  all  the  tenderness  of  her  character,  nor 
out  why  she  was  sometimes  sad  when  he  was  boisterous 
•tin  He  saw  in  her  only  the  innocence  and  endearments 
Idhood.  Sometimes  she  would  laughiugly  try  to  make 
hare  her  feelings.  He  listened  as  meu  do  who  bear  mys- 
of  which  they  can  make  nothing,  so  he  interrupted  her 
ling  her  what  a fortune  she  would  have  when  she  was  a 
n.  Yet  these  two  beings,  so  opposite  in  sentiment  and 
jition,  loved  each  other  fondly.  Nature  had  linked  them 
ler  with  those  mysterious  bonds  of  affection  wliich  triumph 
.irae,  separation,  and  death.  If  her  father  did  not  soon  re- 
thc  maiden  was  to  join  him  at  a port  in  South  America. 

0 Nubian  recovered,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  had  suf- 
much;  his  manner  was  dejected  and  reserved,  and  some- 
it  seemed  that  the  visions  of  his  delirium  returned,  for  a 
ilsive  movement,  momentary  but  frightful,  passed  over 
sually  rigid  features.  He  appeared  not  Avholly  ignorant 
iristianity,  for  he  recognised  a gold  cross  which  Mary  wore 
i lier  neck,  and  devoutly  kissed  it  as  the  emblem  of  sal- 
u.  On  the  past  he  was  silent;  a nurse,  who  bad  recog- 


nised some  words  he  had  spoken  in  his  fever,  addressed  him  in 
the  same  tongue,  hut  he  remained  mute.  He  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, however,  in  accxuiring  some  knowledge  of  English. 
■\Yhcii  he  s.pokc  in  that  language,  he  said  he  had  been  dragged 
from  his  home,  and  wrecked  on  his  passage.  He  would  say 
no  more. 

His  gratitude  to  the  girl  who  had  saved  him  seemed  bound- 
less; he  recognised  lier  as  the  preserver  of  his  life,  and  was 
willing  to  devote  himself  to  her  service.  Her  care  in  his  rC' 
CO  very,  her  kind  tones,  her  beaming  smile  when  she  met  him, 
penetrated  his  heart  with  a sense  of  her  goodness.  ^ His  large 
frame  remained  motionless  while  she  addressed  him,  his  full 
and  expressive  eyes  alone  spoke  his  emotion,  and  betrayed  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  sought  to  comprehend  her  meaning^ 
when  he  only  partially  understood  her  words.  He  seemed  to 
know  her  wishes  by  intuition,  and  to  take  delight  in  studying 
and  gratifying  her  tastes.  Her  garden,  under  his  care,  was 
beautifully  kept.  The  spot  was  richly  favoured  by  nature,  it 
was  open  to  the  cool  winds,  and  shaded  from  the  fierce  heats 
by  hills  and  plantations  of  cocoas  and  tamarinds.  All  the  choice 
and  varied  vegetation  of  the  fertile  soil  assumed  under  his 
hands,  the  most  luxuriant  growth  and  beautiful  arrangement. 
There  was  no  toil  to  which  he  seemed  unequal.  Once  Mary 
expressed  a wish  for  a shaded  walk,  the  Nubian  knew  no  rest 
until  the  appointed  space  was  planted  with  young  trees  of  the 
choicest  kinds. 

When  abroad,  an  antelope  and  an  elephant  could  scarcely  have 
presented  a greater  contrast  than  these  two  beings.  Mary  was 
only  just  rising  into  womanhood,  though  in  that  ardent  clime 
nature  brings  the  human  form,  as  she  does  aU  other  things,  to 
maturity  earlier  than  in  colder  regions.  For  her  height,  her 
shape  was  exquisitely  delicate — only  beginning  to  acquire  that 
smooth  roundness  which  indicates  the  ripening  of  the  child  into 
the  maiden.  All  her  motions  were  full  of  airy  joyonsness;  she 
had  been  subjected  to  none  of  the  discipline  of  schools,  and  loved 
to  let  the  evening  air  sweep  her  tresses  from  her  face,  and  to 
play  amid  the  wild  luxuriance  and  beautiful  solitudes  of  her 
home,  with  the  delights  that  nature  presented  to  her.  The 
Nubian’s  massive  frame  was  firmly  knit;  he  had  just  entert;d 
into  the  period  of  vigorous  manhood;  his  motions  were  grave, 
slov/,  and  measured.  When  the  young  girl  was  revelling  in  the 
soft  cool  air,  that  blew  from  the  ocean  at  evening,  he  remained 
standing  motionless,  like  a colossal  statue,  witli  his  hands 
crossed  upon  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  to  the  earth.  They  seemed 
personifications  of  grace  aud  power  met  in  amity.  Hers  was 
the  will  to  devise,  his  the  strength  to  execute. 

The  Nubian  was  attentive  to  the  offices  of  the  church,  and 
had  been  formally  baptised  by  the  name  of  Christian.  The 
good  minister,  regretting  to  see  his  time  passed  in  a way  that 
could  be  little  useful  to  him,  mentioned  in  his  hearing  that  labour 
was  greatly  wanted  at  a neighbouring  plantation,  and  that,  in 
the  present  scarcity  of  hands,  strength  and  industry  were  equal 
to  a fortune.  He  had  not  calculated  wrongly  on  the  Nubian  s 
quickness — the  next  morning  he  was  gone.  The  young  girl 
pouted  a little  for  his  loss,  but  the  minister  showed  her  how 
much  better  a life  of  toil  would  be  for  Christian,  by  which  lie 
might  realise  an  independence,  than  a life  of  profitless  servitude. 
She  was  convinced  and  yielded. 

The  Nubian’s  proffered  service  was  readily  accepted.  He 
toiled  with  unremitting  energy,  and  was  speedily  noticed  as  a 
prosperous  man.  His  savings  were  large,  and  were  prudently 
invested.  He  soon  saw  that  in  this  country  wealth  was 
power,  and  power  he  coveted,  to  realize  the  projects  which 
now  began  to  shape  themselves  in  bis  soul. 

He  saw  the  gentle  Mary  but  once  in  tlic  week — he  knelt 
with  her  in  the  house  of  prayer.  When  the  service  was  ended, 
he  stood  beyond  the  church  porch,  tranquil  and  motionless, 
to  wait  her  words.  His  answers  to  her  questions  were  brief, 
yet,  it  seemed,  nothing  of  what  she  said  was  lost  to  him.  He 
appeared  impassible  and  motionless,  but  each  accent  of  her 
tongue  was  treasured  up  in  his  heart.  For  her  he  often  ob- 
tained the  choicest  fruit,  the  finest  mangoes,  the  largest  cocoas; 
sometimes,  too,  rare  shells  and  beautiful  plants.  These  offer- 
ings were  delivered  to  her  attendants  without  a word.  He 
departed  as  swiftly  and  as  silently  as  he  came. 
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A sorrow,  which  no  care  could  remove,  clouded  the  brow  of 
the  sweet  girl.  Her  father  wrote  to  her  of  crosses  and  mis- 
fortunes, which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  come  to  the 
island.  Months  after  those  notices  of  disaster  came  word 
that  she  should  quit  her  home  in  a vessel  which  would  call  for 
her,  and  join  him  at  Rio  Janeiro.  He  intended,  he  said, 
finally  to  settle  at  Jamaica,  but  he  had  arrangements  to  make 
first,  and  he  could  not  bear  longer  to  be  deprived  of  the  delight 
of  seeing  his  dear  daughter.  She  who  had  been  born  on  this 
spot  was  loth  to  leave  the  flowers  she  had  tended  with  so 
much  care — the  domestics  who  had  grown  so  fond  of  her — the 
dear  minister  who  had  been  her  friend  from  childhood  ; she 
loved  them  all,  yet  her  heart  told  her  the  faithful  Christian 
would  suffer  from  her  absence  the  most.  When  she  took 
leave  of  him,  he  remained  mute  and  still,  as  though  he  had 
no  power  of  motion  ; but  he  lost  not  a word  of  her  parting  in- 
structions. She  would  write  often,  she  said,  to  the  good 
minister.  His  eye  glistened  with  delight  as  she  added,  “ And 
sometimes  to  you  too,  Christian,  for  I shall  never  cease  to 
take  an  interest  in  your  welfare.”  He  made  no  answer,  but 
kneeling,  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips.  His  gesture  was  full  of. 
devotion  and  love ; he  seemed  to  be  performing  an  act  of 
adoration ; when  he  rose,  he  bent  his  head  upon  his  breast 
and  left  her. 

Four  years  passed  by,  and  then  a letter  was  received  from 
Mary,  announcing  her  speedy  arrival.  Her  father  would 
follow;  she  came  first  to  prepare  his  reception. 

In  this  interval  the  Nubian  prospered  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion. By  his  unceasing  labour  he  had  amassed  wealth,  which 
the  diminished  value  of  land  enabled  him  to  lay  out  to  excel- 
lent advantage.  When  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  was  thus 
laid,  his  progress  was  rapid,  for  on  himself  he  spent  nothing. 
A fortunate  speculation  proved  his  shrewdness.  He  foresaw 
the  failure  of  the  next  year’s  sugar-crop,  and  bought  exten- 
sively at  a low  price ; the  result  justified  his  expectations.  He 
cleared  an  enormous  profit  by  the  transaction,  and  at  once 
established  himself  both  as  a merchant  and  a planter.  His 
estates  were  thenceforth  prudently  managed.  He  was  a kind 
but  vigilant  mpter,  and  soon  acquired  all  the  details  of  com- 
merce. He  still  maintained  his  reserve  of  manner,  but  with 
that  few  persons  troubled  themselves;  they  were  content  to 
know  that  he  was  prosperous  and  wealthy. 

When  Miss  Langley  arrived,  he  was  the  first  to  welcome 
her.  To  her  his  fortunes  had  made  no  change  in  his  manner; 
he  was  still  humble  and  submissive  in  her  presence  as  when 
he  first  devoted  himself  to  her  service.  She  found  her  home 
more  beautiful  than  she  left  it,  for  the  Nubian  had  been  un- 
ceasing m his  care  to  heighten  the  charms  of  the  spot;  nothing 
had  been  omitted  that  could  gratify  her  taste,  or  minister  to 
her  convenience.  He  had  made  that  sheltered  dell  a paradise 
of  nature,  having  collected  in  it  w'hatever  was  most  rare  and 
beautiful  in  that  beautiful  clime.  When,  after  her  first  burst 
of  pleasure  at  the  improvement  she  saw  around,  she  remon- 
strated at  the  expense  that  must  have  been  incurred,  the 
Nubian  iiffimated,  in  a quiet,  though  sufficientlv  expressive 
inanner,  that  he  regarded  her  as  his  mistress  still,  and  held 
himself  indebted  to  her  for  all  that  he  possessed.  Mary  was 
touched  by  gratitude  so  fervent  and  unusual;  she  allowed  the 
Nubian  to  pursue  that  course  from  which  he  seemed  to  derive 
most  pleasure,  and  he  was  thankful  to  her  for  this  compliance 
with  his  wishes.  Each  morning  he  sent  to  her  some  token  of 
his  remembrance,  trifling,  but  sufficient  as  a tribute  of  homage. 
To  him  this  seemed  an  acknowledgment  that  his  life  was  ^ue 
to  her,  as  a single  prayer  in  the  morning  consecrates  us  to  the 
service  of  Heaven  through  the  day.  He  saw  her  but  once  a 
week,  on  the  Sabbath,  as  before;  and  he  still  waited,  with 
crossed  arms,  beyond  the  porch,  for  her  to  address  him. 
Sometimes  he  escorted  her  home,  and  walked  with  her  through 
the  beautifully  shaded  paths  he  had  helped  to  form.  Custom 
easily  reconciles  us  to  outward  appearance.  Mary  no  longer 
thought  of  the  colour  of  his  skin ; she  conversed  with  him  as 
she  did  wim  the  minister,  and  regarded  him  as  almost  a dear 
friend.  ^ She  was  pleased  with  his  penetrating  remarks  ; and 
on  his  side  he  was  never  wearied  of  hearing  Mary’s  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  lands  she  had  visited.  Her  voice  was,  in 


— 

I his  ear,  sweeter  harmony  than  music  could  ever  form.  HeJ- 
never  ventured  to  speak  of  her  personal  appearance,  yethej ! 
thought,  and  with  truth,  that  she  had  become  more  loveU» 
during  her  absence.  j ^ 

Mary  was  at  this  time  one-and- twenty.  Born  of  English  ten' 
parents,  her  skin  had  been  purely  fair,  but  it  had  been  tinged,  bo' 
by  the  sun,  so  that  it  had  now  always  that  shade  of  beautiful''  if! 
and  healthy  red  which  we  observe  with  admiration  colours  iv 
the  face  and  bust  of  a blonde  when  exertion  or  excitement 
makes  the  blood  dance  with  quicker  motion  through  the  so 
veins.  From  contrast  with  this  hue  of  her  complexion,  her  jti 
eye  appeared  of  a deeper  and  purer  blue,  and  to  float  in  more'eci 
brilliant  lustre.  Her  bright  hair  hung  in  curling  masseal  js 
down  her  face,  framing  the  sweet  profile,  which  looked  forth 

g3-y  playfulness,  ^e  had  become  more  thoughtful  but 
not  less  innocent.  Her  travel  had  taught  her  more  of  the;  L 
world’s  crimes,  but  had  not  fixed  one  stain  upon  her  heart,  jj 

The  morning  was  bright,  when  a ship  w^as  perceived  in  the  jb 
distance.  Langley  had  at  length  arrived  to  commence  his^el 
life  of  calm  tranquillity.  The  news  ran  over  the  neighbour-  L 
hood,  and  the  surrounding  residents  came  doivn  to  the  beachii 
to  welcome  the  voyager— the  Nubian  with  the  rest.  Mary 
was  caught  in  her  father’s  embrace  as  he  stepped  on  to  the 
beach,  fler  companionship  had  smoothed  the  natural  rough- 
ness of  his  disposition.  He  returned  kind  greetings  to  allt 
who  met  him,  clasping  the  good  minister  warmly  by  the 
hand.  Mary  turned  to  introduce  the  Nubian,  but  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  She  was  vexed  at  this,  for  she  wished 
to  present  him  to  her  father  at  a favourable  moment,  when 
he  would  perceive  the  estimation  in  which  the  fortunate 
Christian  was  held.  She  knew  his  general  dislike  and  con- 
tempt of  coloured  people,  and  for  that  reason  had  not  said 
a word  to  him  of  Christian’s  rescue  from  the  sea  by  her 
means.  She  preferred  that  her  father  should  first  view  him 
prosperous,  before  he  was  told  of  his  destitution  some  years 
previously. 

From  that  day  the  Nubian  was  absent  for  weeks.  At  his 
dwelling  it  was  told  that  he  had  been  called  by  urgent  busi- 
ness to  Kingston,  the  capital  of  the  island. 

In  his  calmer  and  secluded  hours,  with  Mary  as  his  guardian  ' 
angel  always  near  him,  the  conversion  of  Langley  went  on.  ' 
He  experienced  a felicity  be  never  knew  before.  He  had 
been  used  to  consider  the  clergyman  a fanatic;  he  now  re-j 
gardcd  him  as  a sober  and  a sensible  man.  People  having 
only  a partial  acquaintance  with  the  world  are  apt  to  mistake 
sentiment  for  character.  The  two  are  wholly  apart  from 
each  other.  Langley  was  as  bold,  as  adventurous,  as  active, 
as  ever  he  was,  but  his  energies  were  now  turned  into  a new 
channel.  He  became  an  ardent  experimentalist  on  the 
qualities  of  soils ; he  invented  improvements  in  crushing- 
mills;  and,  in  short,  brought  into  the  life  and  occupations  of 
a planter  all  the  industry  and  resources  which  had  dis- 
tinguished him  in  another  career.  He  learned  to  take  an 
interest  in  Mary’s  flowers  and  her  schools  for  poor  children, 
and  talked  of  building  a church  after  his  own  design.  But 
in  the  midst  of  this  new  and  happy  life  he  never  looked 
back. 

He  sat  one  evening,  in  company  with  the  good  minister, 
engaged  in  cheerful  chat.  Mary  had  just  finished  an  exquisite 
little  air.  The  wax-lights  brightly  illuminated  the  large  and 
lofty  apartment,  rendered  cool  by  the  evening  air  stealing  in 
through  the  closed  jalousies.  The  minister  was  not  one  of 
those  austere  spirits  who  dislike  whatever  savours  of  gaiety 
and  enjoyment.  The  soul,  he  held,  resembled  wax  in  this— 
that  an  impression,  was  often  most  surely  and  lastingly 
stamped  on  it  when  it  was  relaxed.  He  sometimes  quietly 
told  that  he  had  done  more  with  the  planters  in  a few  words 
over  a game  of  chess,  ora  hand  at  picquet,  than  he  could  effect 
by  his  best  sermons.  He  sat  now  keeping  Langley  company 
with  an  excellent  Havannah. 

The  turn  of  conversation  is  often  singular.  A moment  be- 
fore, they  were  discussing  the  flavour  of  cigars;  now  they 
spoke  of  the  consequences  of  sin.  The  captain  was  curious  to 
know  if,  with  a new  course  of  life,  all  past  crimes  and  errors 
were  truly  forgiven.  Mary  listened  with  more  anxiety  than 
marked  the  tone  in  which  the  question  was  put ; for  the  past 
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little  the  captain  liked  to  look  back  on,  that  he  (^n- 
--.^to  banish  it  from  his  remembrance  axtogetner.  me 
aler  replied,  undoubtedly;  that  to  the  repentant,  cm  was 
ft3n  ; but  he  remarked  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  a pu- 
ll ent  was  attached  to  the  original  crime,  from  w ^ 

1 ' lot  escape.  ‘ ‘ Sin  is  pardoned,  without  doubt, ^ he  said , 


Ji  is  it  permitted  to  greatly  offend  with  impunity 
! captain  thought  this  doctrine  carried  a great  deal  tootai^ 
yas  for  a scheme  of  general  amnesty,  such  as  is  grante 
S ttering  states,  which  confound  weakness  with  niercy, 
f j out  that  it  fails  to  punish,  not  from  impotence,  but  trom 
I cess  of  charity  and  good  nature. 

|i3  scene  and  conversation  had  hitherto  been  commoii  place 
II ;h,  though  the  changes  which  passed  over  Mary  s face 
} listened  to  the  argument,  threw  in  that  touch  of  poetic 
g which  is  often  found  in  the  most  ordinary  occurrences, 
mew  herself  deeply  interested  in  the  topic ; for  there  were 
o'es  in  her  father’s  life,  darkly  hinted  at  sometimes  y 
which  chilled  her  blood  when  she  thought  of  them, 
e captain  grew  warm,  and  applied  the  argument,  as 
*d  persons  will  do,  to  himself.  “Look  here,  now,  said 
“suppose  that  I,  when  I wasn’t  so  wise  as  I am  at  pre- 
had  a cargo  of  slaves  on  board?  Well,  we  11  say  the  ship 
ed,  that  she  wanted  lightening,  that,  no  matter  how  it 
[lecessary  toturn  them  out;  do  you  mean  to  say  pow>  mat 
Luld  be  punished  for  that  when  I took  up  with  better 

[["should  say,”  replied  the  minister,  regarding  the  case 
ij  hypothetically,  “that  in  this  world  or  the  next  would  a 
[ ul  punishment  be  awarded  you.” 

le  captain  grew  a little  paler.  As  for  Mary,  she  gave  a 
, scream  ; it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  she  could 
laer  suppress  her  feelings. 

lush,  man  !”  said  Langley,  roughly,  I have  done  such 
;gs  in  my  time,  yet  what  am  I the  worse  for  it  now;  where  s 

accuser?”  .j  j-  • 

voice  that  filled  the  room  with  terror,  said,  distinctly, 

ere  ! ” 

11  eyes  were  instantly  turned  to  the  spot  whence  that  voice 
ed. 

he  Nubian  stood  in  the  door-wa£y,  his  figure  dilated  beyond 
grand  proportions  of  nature.  For  the  second  time  the 
ice  of  these  two  men  met,  and  the  captain,  though  his 
user  was  unarmed,  felt  that  he  was  a lost  man. 
lis  courage  did  not  desert  him,  though  horror  almost  froze 
blood  and  deprived  him  of  sense.  He  rose  to  meet  the 
bian’s  gaze.  “ \Vith  what,”  he  said,  “ do  you  charge  me  ?” 
Che  black  said,  simply,  “ With  murder  !” 
iangley  advanced  to  grapple  with  his  accuser  ; but  Mary, 
ick  as  light,  threw  herself  on  the  Nubian,  beseeching  him 
withdraw  at  once,  telling  him  that  he  had  accused  her 
her— that  he  was  in  error— that  he  knew  not  what  he  was 
nut. 

Never  had  the  Nubian  seemed  more  calm  as  he  said — 
Vlmost  I would  to  God  I did  not.  Gentle  girl,  you  speak 
me  in  vain,  I am  but  an  agent  of  Heaven.  'Che  cry  of  the 
nod  that  wretched  man  has  wantonly  spilt  has  risen  to  the 
[mighty  throne.  The  hour  of  retribution  has  come  !” 

Four  men  entered  the  room  at  these  words.  The  Nubian 
id  to  them,  “ Behold  your  prisoner?” 

His  terrible  calmness  carried  conviction  to  Mary’s  heart, 
le  tried  to  struggle  with  her  dread— to  address  the  Nubian. 

1 vain,  her  faculties  were  paralyzed  ; she  sank  senseless  at  | 

IS  feet.  , I 

Langley  fiercely  grappled  with  the  men  who  held  him.  | 
Villains!”  he  shouted,  “let  me  go;  that  fiend  would  kill  | 
itber  and  daughter  at  one  blow  1”  , , 

The  Nubian  had  laid  the  fainting  form  on  a couch,  and  j 
nelt  beside  i*".  He  I'aised  his  eyes,  and  said,  in  tones  of  i 
cep  pathos,  “Thou  hearest,  gracious  God— thou  hearc"^' 
till  am  I doomed  to  suffer  I” 


“Detested  monster!’-  exclaimed  Langley,  “why  didst 
thou  come  here  to  destroy  our  peace?”  , . „ 

The  Nubian  answered  him  not.  He  saw  in  the  brightening 
colour  of  Mary’s  lips  signs  of  returning  life.  “ Guard  well 
your  prisoner,”  he  said  to  the  men.  Then  grasping  the  hanU 

of  the  minister,  who,  during  the  few  minutes  of  this  dread- 

.1-  iiini 

presence.  It 
down  to  im- 
room,  an» 

swering  not  one  word  to  the  fierce  reproaches  ot  his  enemy. 

The  Nubian  had  recognised  the  captain  of  the  slayer 
I the  instant  Langley  set  his  foot  upon  tlie^  shore.  His  mind 
I was  torn  by  the  storm  of  contending  passions.  ^ 

I of  that  night  of  massacre,  setting  the  seal  of  Mood  to  the 
i long  career  of  desperate  cruelty  and  wickedness  he  had  wit- 
nessed, was  never  absent  from  his  mind.  He  made  no  vow 
of  vengeance,  but  he  prayed  Heaven  to  make  mm  the  human 
instrument  of  its  justice.  For  this  end  he  conceived  that  m 
his  labour  he  was  gifted  with  supernatural  strength.  Acci- 
dent, or,  as  it  seemed  to  him.  Providence,  had  thrown  in  his  why 
two  of  the  seamen  of  the  slave-ship.  These  men,  as  less  guilty 
than  their  principal,  he  had  constantly  kept  in  the  island,  in 
the  full  belief  that  at  no  distant  time  would  the  captain  be 
delivered  into  his  hands,  that  their  testimony  might  hf  joined 
to  his  own  against  him.  If  he  came  not  to  that  island  w ithin  ii\  e 
years,  the  Nubian  resolved  to  wander  over  the  earth  in  search 
of  him.  That  time  was  within  three  days  of  its  accomplish- 
ment when  he  saw  Langley  land. 

The  struggle  of  his  soul  ended  in  the  conquest  of  the  sterner  pas- 
sion. A voice  within  him  cried  out  for  ever — ‘‘Justice  ^justice . 
With  all  haste  he  departed  for  Kingston,  h or  the  event  that 
had  arrived  he  had  long  been  prepared.  His  own  testimony, 
express  and  clear,  was  supported  by  that,  equally  decided,  ol 
his  witnesses.  When  the  depositions  were  taken,  he  felt  se- 
cure that  no  mortal  power  could  deprive  justice  of  its  victim. 

“ This  day,”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  left  the  court,  “ have  I built  up 
the  scaffold  on  which  that  man  shall  die!  ^ 

As  the  intelligence  of  Langley’s  crime  became  known,  lu 
excited  the  greatest  horror  and  detestation.  He  was  examined 
and  committed  for  murder.  By  the  advice  of  his  counsel  he 
reserved  his  defence;  his  advisers  frankly  told  him  they  saw 
no  chance  of  his  escape,  if  the  Nubian  pressed  the  prosecution 
a^J-ainst  him  with  the  same  vigilance,  and  the  witnesses  alt 
appeared  on  the  trial.  Mary  had  never  left  her  lather  since  his 
capture.  Those  words  filled  her  with  hope.  ^ She  believed 
she  had  the  power  to  save  him,  and  that  belief  filled  her  with 

Christian  now  resided  in  the  capital.  He  still  persevered  in 

his  business  with  all  his  former  regularity,  though  he  felt  the 

time  was  at  hand  when  he  should  no  longer  continue  it.  Mary 
proceeded  to  his  dwelling,  and  was  directed  to  his  private  room. 
She  entered  it  unannounced.  He  was  standing  at  a desk, 
apparently  wrapped  in  profound  thought,  with  his  lace  shaded 
bv  his  hand.  Before  him  was  a small  miniaturc^  which  Alary 
instantly  recognised  as  one  of  herself,  that,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  minister,  she  had  sent  Cliristiaii  m return  for  his 
continued  course  of  kindness  and  benevolence  during  her  ab- 
sence. From  beneath  his  hand  large  scalding  tears  fell  on  the 
glass  of  the  minature.  He  presented  no  other  trace  m 
emotion.  His  large  form  was  as  rigid  as  if  it  had  been  car- 
Mary seized  the  moment  as  most  tavourable  to  her  wishes. 
The  life  of  her  taiher  was  at  stalce;  with  that  thought  what 
had  she  to  do  with  scruples?  Slie  laid  her  hand  softly  on 
the  Nubian’s  shoulder.  He  started  back  for  an  instant,  then 
^azed  upon  her  with  a look  of  indescribable  love,  admiration, 
I Ld  reverence.  Mary,  who  knew  the  usual  reserve  of  his 
! manner,  and  had  prepared  lierself  for  opening  the  interview, 
■ was  surprised  and  affected  when  he  threw  bimselt  at  her 


fbet,  Ind  raised  his  hands  to  her  in  an  attitude  of  suppli- 

Pure  and  beautiful  being!”  he  said,  in  tones  of  the 
deepest  feeling,  “ how  can  I ever  hope  for  thy  forgiveness  . 
vet  how  can  X how  can  I die,  without  it.” 
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Mary  felt  that  the  barrier  of  reserve  she  dreaded  to  en- 
counter was  broken  down  by  the  Nubian’s  action  in  an  instant. 
She  addressed  him  with  the  simplicity  of  times  past. 

‘•'My  forgiveness,  Christian!  Oh,  yon  may  obtain  more 
than  that ! Save  my  father,  as  yon  yet  may  easily,  and  you 
shall  have  my  regard  and  gratitude  for  ever.” 

Anguish  was  written  in  every  line  of  his  face,  as  he  re- 
plied— “ This  is  not  my  act,  but  God’s.  I am  but  the  instru- 
ment he  wields  in  his  hand.” 

“ Christian,  Christian ! beware  how  you  mistake  the  im- 
pulse of  revenge  for  the'  dictate  of  Heaven ! Vengeance  is 
not  yours.  Come,  you  have  been  deceived  by  bad  spirits. 
Hear  what  it  is  I ask  of  you — only  this,  that  you  take  no  part 
against  my  father.  Fly!  leave  this  island  at  once.  1 — I, 
who  saved  your  life — Christian,  I speak  not  this  boastingly, 
but  as  a claim  to  your  gratitude — I beseech,  I implore  this 
of  you,  as  the  greatest  boon  that  one  creature  can  ask  of 
another  !” 

He  groaned  as  if  his  spirit  were  racked  by  mortal  agony. 
“This  is  torture!”  he  said;  “but  it  cannot  conquer  me. 
Lady,  if  you  had  seen  what  I have  seen,  the  long  train  of 
fainting  captives,  the  horrors  of  that  hold,  dark,  suffocating, 
filthy,  in  which  fever  raged,  and  the  dead  and  living  lay 
together,  the  massacre  of  that  night,  which  even  now  turns 
ray  brain  as  I speak  of  it,  you  could  no  longer  doubt  that  the 
justice  of  Heaven  cries  aloud  for  atonement.”  He  sprang  to 
ins  feet,  having  his  mind  filled  only  at  that  instant  with 
all  the  crimes  he  had  witnessed,  and  the  sense  that  he 
was  the  chosen  agent  to  avenge  them.  “He  must  die!” 
he  said,  firmly — “ die,  that  the  awful  warning  may  be  carried 
through  all  lands — die,  that  human  justice  may  be  vindi- 
cated— die,  that  the  cry  of  innocent  blood  may  be  silenced — 
die,  that  the  oppressor  over  all  the  earth  may  know  God 
reigueth  in  Heaven  !” 

The  hope  of  Mary  fainted  in  her  breast  as  those  awful 
words,  delivered  with  the  vehemence  and  fire  of  inspiration, 
fell  upon  her  ear.  Yet  she  made  one  effort  more  to  turn  the 
Nubian  from  his  purpose.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and 
waited  till  she  saw  tiieni  melting  with  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion. 

“ Christian,”  she  said,  “ though  I have  never  breatlied  my 
thought  into  mortal  ear,  nor  hardly  looked  on  it  myself,  yet  1 
^lo'v  know  well  with  what  feeling  you  have  regarded  me.  I 
have  your  love,  such  love  as  men  feel  for  a chosen  bride.” 
She  saw  him  start,  and  fix  on  her  a gaze  of  passionate  love. 
“ :My  hand,  my  faith  pledged  on  the  altar,  sliali  be  yours,  if 
you  consent  that  we  fly  together.  Think  ! will  not  a life  of 
wedded  love,  my  father’s  years  of  penitence,  be  more  dear  to 
you  than  a moment  of  vengeance  ?” 

The  Nubian  turned  from  her  for  the  space  of  an  instant. 
When  lie  looked  on  her  again  his  face  was  more  tranquil.  “ An- 
gelic creature!”  he  exclaimed,  ‘Mvorthy,  not  of  love,  but  of 
worship,  thou  art  more  beautiful  than  my  dreams  ever  painted 
tUee.  Never  did  I adore  thee  as  in  this  hour.  No  mortal 
lieart  can  ever  conceive  the  temptation  thou  liast  offered  to  ray 
soul.  To  save  thee  from  an  uneasy  thought  I would  have  died 
— I would  have  deemed  all  the  torture  to  whicli  man  could  put 
me,  repaid  by  one  kind  word  from  thy  lips.  Yet  we  part  now, 
and  for  ever.  Wretched  that  I am,  I dare  not  ask  thy  nar- 
don!” 

He  led  her  out  unresistingly,  but  his  keen  sense  saw  that  she 
shrank  from  the  pressure  of  his  hand.  This  alone  was  Avauting 
to  complete  his  agony.  As  she  passed  from  his  dwelling,  his 
strong  frame  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

* * * ■ * * 

A gibbet  stood  long  on  a promontory  of  the  Jamaica  coast. 
The  chains  clanked  dismally  as  the  sea-breeze  caught  them. 
In  that  case  of  iron  swung  the  bones  of  the  murderer  Langley. 

^ The  Nubian,  true  to  his  purpose,  stayed  to  see  his  Auctini 
die.  He  had  previously  settled  his  affairs  as  one  who  was 
about  to  quit  the  world,  giving  his  last  instructions  to  a trusty  i 
agent.  A ship  Avaited  for  him  till  the  execution  Avas  over,  i 
His  parting  Avords  were  only  that,  “His  mission  earth  Avas  ac-  ' 
complished.”  No  one  kncAv  Avhither  lie  Avent. 

The  pure  and  gentle  Mary  parted  fron)  her  father  only  at  ’ 


the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  when  his  spirit  seemed  wholly  Heaven’ 
With  the  good  minister  she  quitted  that  island,  Avhich  no 
presented  to  her  only  images  of  terror.  Her  heart  was  te  i 
confiding  to  live  long  without  an  object.  When  time  ha 
softened  her  grief,  a lieutenant,  poor,  but  high  minded,  gaine  ; 
her  affections.  He  had  previously  been  unfortunate,  but  no  1 
all  things  prospered  Avith  him.  He  rose  rapidly  iff  rank ; hi  ;, 
promotion  was  secm'ed  by  purchase;  he  could  never  leaui 
Avhose  Avas  the  Avealth  that  adAmnced  him,  that  cleared  off’  hi!| 
incumbrances,  and  that  made  him  a happy  and  a prosperoii 
man.  His  SAveet  Avife,  though  ignorant  of  the  agent,  suspectcii. 
the  source;  but  the  thought  was  too  full  of  painM  recollectmij. 
to  be  AA-illingly  indulged  in. 

A feAv  years  since,  there  came  reports  of  a deadly  con® V: 
between  a party  of  Africans  in  a province  of  Nubia,  audii'igu. 
band  of  savage  slave-dealers.  The  Nubians  Avere  victoriou 
but  their  leader  received  his  death- Avound  in  the  struggle.  On ! 
of  tliose  Avho  surAuved  him,  and  who,  it  seems,  had  his  confiit 
dence,  took  from  his  breast  a miniature,  and  transmitted  it  bij 
a safe  hand  to  England.  It  reached  Mary,  then  a fond  Avii,l 
and  mother,  Avith  a feAv  words  from  the  seaman,  to  Avhose  car  A 
it  Avas  consigned,  telling  how  he  Avho  Avore  it  fell.  It  Avas  th:l 
miniature  slie  had  given  to  the  unfortunate  Nubian,  and  Ava ! 
now  stained  Avith  his  heart’s  blood. 

If  in  spirit  he  ever  hovered  over  earth,  he  must  haA'-e  rcn 
joiced  as  he  saAv  that  that  picture,  so  dearly  prized  in  life,  wal' 
sometimes  dimmed  by  Mary’s  tears. 


THE  MIDSHIPMAN’S  STEP-MOTHER. 

The  Hornet  had  dropped  down  to  Hampton  Roads,  am{l 
aAvaited  orders  for  sea.  In  the  same  Avatch  with  me  av^s 
young  midshipman  of  delicate  figure,  and  interesting  featurc.'lt 
Arlio  had  just  entered  the  service.  In  making  some  report!  ' 
me,  I noticed  that  his  cap  Avas  draAvn  so  much  over  liis  lace,  ail 
nearly  to  conceal  it.  Suspecting  that  something  was  the  matter 
for  he  was  anything  but  disrespectful,  I Avatclied  him  closel}’,' 
He  retired  to  the  taffrail,  and  leaning  his  head  upon  las  hand'' 
remained  for  a long  time  immovable.  I approached  and  ini' 
quired  if  lie  AATre  ill.  As  he  raised  his  head  to  reply,  I per  ' 
ceiA'ed  that  his  eyes  Avere  filled  Avith  tears. 

After  a short  time,  I h ivrned  the  cause  of  his  distress.  Hi; 
home  Avas  but  one  day’s  journey,  Avhere  his  father  lay  danger  I 
ously  ill,  and  the  captain  had  refused  him  permission  to  visi  i 
him.  Confiding  in  the  sympathy  I e\’inc(;d,  lu;  further  told  me  ' 
that  he  had  engaged  a sliore  boat,  in  Avliicb,  at  a late  hour  o ■ 
the  night,  he  Avas  determined  to  make  his  escape,  and  abandoi  ' 
the  service  rather  than  not  see  his  father.  Persuaded  tliat  th( 
captain  could  not  have  understood  the  circumstances,  I en- 
treated him  to  abandon  his  purpose,  and  ofiered  ray  services  tc 
procure  the  leaA^e  he  desired.  He  promised  to  Avait  until  three 
in  the  morning. 

As  it  Avas  yet  early,  I folloAved  the  example  of  my  superior; 
and,  leaving  the  deck  in  the  charge  of  the  next  senior  midship- 
man of  the  Avatch,  I proceeded  to  the  room  of  one  of  the  lieute- 
nants, in  Avhose  good  nature  and  good  sense  I had  equal  and 
perfect  reliance.  I related  the  circumstance  to  him — and  as  I 
expected,  lie  became  interested,  and  repaired  without  delay  to 
the  cabin.  He  returned  successful;  and  young  Nelson  took  iiis 
leave  of  me  that  night,  with  a grateful  pressure  of  the  liand,  and 
fervent  “ God  bless  you.” 

Can  it  be  believed  that  the  affection  of  this  youth,  like  tlie 
camomile  plant,  more  fragrant  from  being  trampled  on,  was  re- 
pulsed by  his  estranged  and  tyrannical  father?  A second  mar- 
riage— that  bane  of  domestic  peace — and  its  fruit,  a second  family 
of  children — and  its  usual  consequences,  partiality  on  the  onei 
side,  and  injustice  on  the  otlier — had  driA’^eu  Nelson  from  the 
shelter  of  his  father’s  roof;  and  at  his  early  age,  with  a feeble' | 
constitution,  and  education  incomplete,  had  thrown  him  into' I 
tlie  naA'y  for  a livelihood.  All  this  I learned  after  Nelson’s  re-  I 
turn,  Avhen,  with  a downcast  and  moistened  eye,  he  gave  me  aui  ' 
account  of  his  journey. 
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A little  before  sunset  tlie  next  day,  Nelson  was  put  ashore  by 
le  steamboat  about  three  miles  from  his  father’s  residence, 
nth  a lieavy  heart  the  poor  boy  trudged  slowly  along,  in  order 
) reach  tlie  plantation  before  nightfall.  Concealing  himself 
2hiiid  the  corner  of  the  fence,  ho  waited  until  he  saw  the 
loughman  retire  from  the  field,  and  heard  the  last  tinkle  of  the 
dl,  as  the  kine  gathered  to  the  nightly  fold.  Skirting  the 
Ige  of  the  field,  he  then  made  for  the  negro  quarter,  and  un- 
3serveu  entered  the  hut  of  old  Charlotte,  the  nurse,  and  tlie 
,vonrite  servant  of  his  mother. 

“ 0,  IMaster  Harry!”  she  exclaimed,  “ thank  gracious  for  the 
ght  of  you!”  but  added,  in  a sadder  tone,  as  she  proceeded  to 
Qse  the  door,  ‘‘  Your  poor  father  is  mighty  bad,  but  he  don’t 
low  it — and  he’s  so  cross!” 

“ J must  sec  him  to-night.  Goody,  for  to-morrow  morning  I 
n obliged  to  return.” 

“It  can’t  be,  Master  Harry!”  and  she  proceeded  to  tell  him 
)W  fretted  liis  fiither  had  become  by  a long  and  wasting  sick- 
3SS.  She  told  him,  too,  that  his  step-mother  possessed  un- 
nited  control,  and  debarred  from  the  presence  of  her  husband 
1 but  her  immediate  dependents  and  herself. 

Althougli  with  all  the  old  domestics  the  nurse  was  excluded 
oni  the  great  house,  (as  the  family  residence  was  termed),  at 
e earnest  sqjicitation  of  Nelson,  she  promised  to  contrive  an 
terview  between  his  sister  and  himself.  Tearing  a slip  con- 
ining  the  words  “ i\[y  only  brother”  from  his  sister’s  last  letter, 
elson  sent  it  to  her,  inserted  in  a time-worn  pocket-comb. 
Inch  he  knew  she  would  immediately  recognize,  should  the 
irse  not  liave  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her.  He  then 
ncealed  himself  in  the  loft,  while  the  old  woman  hobbled  forth 
1 her  errand. 

In  a short  time  he  heard  the  pattering  of  footsteps  along  the 
ith,  and  immediately  after,  the  door  was  pushed  open,  and 
mself  anxiously  called.  The  next  moment,  he  clasped  liis 
mting  sister  to  his  breast;  and,  looked  in  each  other’s  arms, 
ose  forlorn  children  wept,  as  each  clung  to  the  other  Avith 
antic  joy. 

Seated  side  by  side  on  a low  bench.  Nelson  listened  with  sup- 
•essed  emotion,  Avhile  his  sister  told  of  the  petty  vexations  and 
e ignominious  trials  to  which  she  was  subjected.  Sometimes, 
she  related  some  over-bearing  act  of  her  step-mother’s  un- 
cling son,  forgetful  of  the  delicate  hand  which  he  held  within 
s own,  he  grasped  it  until  she  nearly  screamed,  wliile  he  vowed 
‘ngeanee  on  her  persecutor. 

His  sister  told  him  too,  how  much  their  father  was  neglected 
his  illness;  how  he  was  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  servants 
10  were  the  creatures  of  their  step-mother;  and  how  she 
ghtly  stole  to  his  chamber,  and  watched  him  while  he  slept, 
tended  him  in  his  delirium,  when  the  fever  was  at  its  height, 
itil  frightened  away  by  approaching  footsteps.  She  promised 
admit  lier  brother  into  the  house  when  all  was  still,  and  if 
'ssible  admit  him  to  the  sick  chamber.  After  a short  inter- 
j cw  they  parted,  the  girl  sadly  apprehensive  that  her  absence 
R d been  noticed. 

^ A little  after  midnight.  Nelson  approached  the  rear  of  the 
j use,  under  cover  of  the  outbuildings;  and  gaining  the  back 
d rch,  stood  before  the  door,  beside  Avhich  his  mother  during 
j 3 was  wont  to  sit,  while  his  sister  and  himself  gambolled  be- 
:{  'c  her.  While  he  stood  here,  anxious  for  the  present,  and 

Jt  unmindful  of  the  past,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  deep  bay  of 
^ J olil  house-dog.  The  house  was  built  on  piles,  and  beneath 
! the  dog  had  been  sleeping.  As  he  came  forth,  his  first  loud 
« rk  exchanged  for  a fierce  groAvl,  Nelson’s  heart  sunk  within 
B n,  for  detection  seemed  inevitable.  But  one  hope  remained. 

I 1 turned  to  the  dog,  and  in  a low  tone  called  him  by  name. 
‘Ctor  was  no  ingrate;  at  the  soimd  of  the  once  familiar  A'oic?, 
leaped  upon  his  young  master,  and  nearly  overwhelmed  him 
th  caresses.  Here  was  another  cause  for  apprehension.  The 
?,  in  his  joy,  whined  so  loudly,  and  floundered  about  so  hea- 
y,  that  there  was  great  danger  of  the  family  being  aroused, 
te  apprehension  was  realized;  and  through  the  sash  over  the 
3r,  Nelson  saw  that  a light  was  approaching.  He  had  barely 
le  to  spring  over  the  rail,  and  conceal  himself  under  a cor- 
[•  of  the  porch,  Avhen  the  door  wa.s  unbarred,  and  the  step-  1 
I )ther  of  whose  f)ersecution  his  sister  had  complained,  came  j 


forth  udth  a;  heavy  stick  in  his  hand.  He  gave  the  dog  a 
blow,  and  bade  him  begone.  Hector  ran  down  and  laid  beside 
his  master.  The  young  man  followed,  and  reaching  under, 
beat  him  severely — the  dog  snarling,  wliile  he  crouched  more 
closely,  refused  to  stir.  Nelson,  concealed  by  the  shadow  in 
whieh  he  lay,  could  have  placed  his  hand  upon  the  arm  of  tne 
, assailant.  At  last  the  dog,  provoked  l^yond  endurance, 
j sprung  out  to  seize  his  tormentor;  but  a heavy  blow,  Avliich 
' seemed  to  crush  his  skull,  felled  him  to  the  earth.  Spurning 
j him  with  his  foot,  with  a bitter  curse,  the  young  man  re-entered 
the  house.  Nelson,  who  had  with  the  greatest  dilBculty 
restrained  himself,  now  approached  the  dog.  The  poor  animal 
! was  in  its  last  agony — but  yet  - 

“ He  knew  his  lord;  he  knew  and  strove  to  meet: 

In  vain  he  strove  to  crawl  and  kiss  his  feet. 

Yet  (all  he  could),  his  ears,  his  eyes. 

Salute  his  master. — He  quivers  and  he  dies.” 

Nelson  Avaited  a long  time,  and  began  to  be  seriously  appre- 
hensive that  his  sister  Avas  preA'ented  keeping  her  appointment. 
At  last,  she  gently  unbarred  the  door,  and  reaching  her  hand, 
drcAv  him  in,  and  as  softly  closed  it  after  him. 

Hand-in-hand,  the  rightful  heirs  of  that  house,  trembling 
with  the  fear  of  detection,  groped  their  Avay  through  the  dark 
hall,  and  up  the  creaking  staircase.  IVhispering  him  to  wai 
at  the  head'  of  the  stairs,  the  girl  left  her  brother  for  a fcAv 
minutes.  Taking  him  again  by  the  hand  on  her  return,  she 
led  him  toAvards  a door  on  the  left,  beneath  Avhich  could  be 
seen  the  faint  glimmer  of  a light.  With  the  cautious  dexterity 
of  an  expert  burglar,  she  then  opened  the  door  of  the  sick 
chamber. 

The  light  on  the  table,  rising  and  sinking  in  fitful  flashes, 
was  nearly  extinguished.  The  unattended  brands  had  fallen 
upon  the  hearth,  and  their  father  breathed  short  and  inaudibly; 
Avhile,  seated  on  an  arm-chair,  AA^ith  his  head  leaning  against 
one  of  the  foot-posts  of  the  bedstead,  a negro  boy  snored  lOiid 
and  sonorously. 

After  some  time  gazing  in  sorrow  upon  the  wan  and 
wasted  features  before  him.  Nelson  placed  his  hand  upon  Ms 
father’s  broAv.  The  gentle  touch,  more  effectual  than  the  loud 
noise  made  by  the  negro,  roused  the  sick  man  from  his  feverish 
slumber.  At  first,  he  gazed  wildly  upon  them;  but,  to  their 
astonishment  and  delight,  as  he  recovered ' his  consciousness, 
there  was  more  of  sadness  than  indignation  Ausible  in  liis 
countenance. 

“Harry!  Ellen!  hoAv  is  this?  Why  have  you  not  come  to 
see  me  before?” 

“ Indeed,  dear  father,  Harry  never  heard  that  you  Avere 
sick  until  yesterday,  and  I was  told  that  you  were  so 
angry  with  me,  that  1 dared  not  come,  except  when  you  were 
ilslcGp/  ^ 

“ Is  it  so,  Harry?  And  did  you  not  receive  my  letter, and 

send  it  back  unopened?” 

“ I never  did,  father  ! God  knows  I never  did.’ 

“ And  you,  Ellen ! have  you  not  been  living  with  your 
aunt?” 

“ No,  indeed,  father  ! Before  to-night  I have  not  left  the 
house  for  months.” 

“ It  is  strange  ! and  yet  I cannot  but  believe  you,  for  yo  r 
tears  are  natural.  There  has  been  dreadful  foul  play.” 

As  he  spoke  he  fell  back  exhausted,  but  continued  to  gaze 
earnestly  upon  them.  Presently  a lethargy  seemed  to  creep 
over  him ; and  his  eyes  were  fast  closing  when  a noise  at  the 
other  end’of  the  passage  aroused  him.  Again  starting  up,  he 
pointed  to  a portfolio,  which  lay  upon  the  bureau,  and  said, 
“ Hand  it  to  me,  quick,  quick  ! Open  it,”  ho  said,  as  it  was 
brought  to  him.  Nelson  tried,  but  it  proved  to  be  locked. 
The  sick  man’s  countenance  fell,  assuming  a ghastly  hue,  as 
lie  perceived  it.  Too  agitated  to  speak,  he  still  made  signs 
to" open  it.  Nelson  took  up  the  snuffei'S,  Avliibh  laid  upon  tlie 
table,  and  with  some  difficulty  prized  it  open.  Ilis  father 
then  eagerly  looked  over  the  papers  ; and  selecting  one,  Avas 
motioning  Nelson  to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  wlien  the  door 
burst  open,  and  a woman  in  dishabille,  followed  by  a youn|v 
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man,  rushed  into  the  apartment.  It  was  the  step-mother  and 
her  son. 

Ellen,  when  she  saw  her,  ran  round  to  the  inside  of  the 
bed,  and  her  brother  followed  to  protect  her.  “ It  is  the  will, 
Cornelius,  it  is  the  will!”  exclaimed  the  woman,  as  soon  as 
she  saw  the  paper  in  the  hands  of  her  husband.  “ Take  it 
from  him ! Take  it  quick,  or  we  are  beggars !”  The  young 
man  sprang  forward,  but  was  arrested  by  the  voice  of  Nelson, 
who,  drawing  a pistol  from  his  breast,  said,  “ Advance  one 
step  nearer,  and  I fire.” 

The  young  man  stood  aghast.  There  was  consternation  in 
the  apartment,  and  the  girl  sobbed  heavily  as  she  clung  to  her 
brother.  But  when  Nelson  looked  to  his  father,  and  saw  the 
dreadful  change  that  had  taken  place  in  his  features,  he  was 
struck  with  remorse,  and  throwing  the  pistol  down  sank  on  his 
knees  beside  the  bed.  The  young  man  now  eagerly  approached, 
and  began  drawing  the  paper  from  the  hand  of  his  step-father. 
At  this  instant  the  thought  of  the  destitute  condition  of  his 
sister  changed  the  purpose  of  Nelson,  and  he  sprang  up  to 
prevent  him. 

It  was  unnecessary.  The  fingers  of  the  dying  man  clutched 
the  papers  so  closely,  that  the  neglected  nails  cut  through  it — 
and  it  was  torn,  leaving  a part  of  the  signature  in  his  grasp. 
While  the  young  men  struggled,  one  to  reach  the  bed,  the 
other  to  protect  his  father  from  molestation,  the  latter,  with 
his  last  act  of  consciousness,  gathered  the  fragment  into  his 
mouth,  and  strove  to  chew  it.  In  the  act,  his  eye  glazed,  his 
jaw  dropped,  and  his  spirit  took  its  departure. 

Placing  his  sister  in  the  family  of  a friend,  and  employing  a 
lawyer  to  look  out  for  his  interest.  Nelson,  true  to  his  promise, 
returned  to  the  ship  at  the  appointed  time.  But  our  com- 
mander, than  whom  one  more  truly  humane  never  trimmed 
his  canvass  to  the  gale,  permitted  him  to  wait  on  shore,  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  resignation  he  had  tendered. 


MY  BARK’S  MY  HOME  ! 

By  T.  H.  Baker. 

My  bark’s  my  home,  my  bark’s  my  bride. 
She  bravely  cuts  the  ebbing  tide; 

Her  gallant  sails  that  swell  on  high. 

But  mock  yon  angry  low’ring  sky. 

My  bark’s,  &c. 

My  bark’s  my  home,  she’s  light  and  free. 
And  bravely  tempts  the  ebbing  sea, 

With  Tars  as  brave,  as  free  and  gay, 

We  pace  the  howling  ocean’s  way. 

My  bark’s,  &c. 

While  freely  at  her  dauntless  head. 

The  flag  of  Britons’  proudly  spread; 

The  world  defies  with  courage  brave, 

A Queen  upon  the  boundless  wave. 

My  bark’s,  &c. 


JONATHAN’S  REVENGE. 


he  was  determined  to  punish.  Another  year  brought  with  tff 
day  set  apart  for  the  militia  to  meet  and  ‘train.’  Acres"then  ' 
made  his  appearance  amongst  the  men  of  his  section,  and  had^ 
to  encounter  sundry  gibes  and  jeers  among  his  acquaintances,  for  jl 
having  been  ‘ scared  into  attendance,’  as  they  asserted.  These 
were  gall  and  wormwood  to  him,  and  he  only  waited  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  to  them  that  he  set  all  law  at  defiance.  When 
the  militiamen  of  the  backwoods  assemble  on  those  occasions 
they  are  not  provided  with  muskets  by  the  government,  but 
each  person  that  possesses  anything  in  the  shape  of  a jifle,  a 
fowling-piece  or  a rusty  carbine,  brings  it  with  him. 

“Such  being  the  case,  on  the  day  appointed.  Acres  proceeded >j| 
to  the  ground  with  his  rifie,  the  companion  of  his  laborious  Jl 
and  frequent  hunting  excursions;  and  when  the  men  fell  in? 
with  their  respective  companies,  he  took  his  proper  and  ap- 
pointed place.  On  those  occasions  the  firearms  are  seldom 
examined  as  to  their  being  loaded  or  unloaded;  for  amongst  a 
parcel  of  old  and  rusty  firelocks,  it  would  be  a work  of  some 
difiiculty.  The  men,  before  they  fall  into  their  respective 
places,  are  generally  desired  to  fire  such  of  their  pieces  as  are 
loaded,  and  no  further  notice  is  taken  of  the  matter.  Acres, 
whose  rifle  had  been  loaded  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  paid 
no  regard  to  this  injunction,  but  took  his  station  in  tlie  ranks, 
resolved  on  his  purpose  if  an  opportunity  should  offer.  M 
they  w^ere  performing  their  evolutions,  marching  and  counter-  j 
marching,  &c.,  it  was  remarked  that  he  appeared  far  more 
than  usually  awkward  and  obstinate;  and  when  the  whole  re- 
giment formed  into  a line,  he  took  care  by  his  apparent  stu- 
pidity to  break  it,  by  thrusting  himself  some  feet  in  advance  of 
the  rest,  wdiich  so  provoked  his  superior  ofiicer,  that  without 
calculating  on  the  consequences,  he  came  up  to  where , Acres  | 
was,  and  applied  some  severe  epithet  to  him,  at  the  same  time 
striking  him  with  the  flat  of  his  sabre.  As  soon  as  he  turned  I 
from  him.  Acres  stepped  boldly  forward  in  front  of  the  line,  ! 
levelled  his  murderous  rifle,  and  shot  the  oflicer  dead  on  the  j 
spot.  In  spite  of  this  cold-blooded  murder  he  was  suffered  to  ^ 
escape,  although  from  hisowm  confession  he  found  it  convenient  » 
to  leave  his  native  Virginia.”  ; 


THE  POETICAL  SAILOR. 

The  captain  of  a certain  British  frigate,  a man  of  undaunted 
bravery,  had  a natural  antipathy  to  a cat.  A sailor,  who  for 
some  misconduct  had  been  ordered  a flogging,  saved  his  back 
by  presenting  to  his  captain  the  following  petition — 

“ By  your  honour’s  command 
A culprit  I stand — 

An  example  to  all  the  sliip’s  crew; 

I am  pinion’d  and  stript. 

And  condemned  to  be  whipt; 

And  if  I am  flogg’d — ’tis  my  due! 

“ A cat,  I am  told. 

In  abhorrence  you  hold ; 

Your  honour’s  aversion  is  mine. 

If  a cat  with  one  tail 
Makes  your  stout  heart  to  fail. 

Oh,  save  me  from  one  that  has  nine" 


“ It  being  customary  for  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  States 
to  assemble  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  ‘ training,’  or  being 
taught  the  military  exercise,  my  new  acquaintance  was  called 
upon  to  join  the  militia  of  the  county  or  district  in  w^hich  he 
resided.  Although  ‘training’ might  be  naturally  considered 
quite  the  thing  for  a hunter,  so  much  accustomed  to  fire-arms, 
yet,  for  some  reason  or  other,  my  acquaintance  but  seldom  saw 
fit  to  attend.  In  consequence  of  this  non-attendance  a fine  was 
levied  upon  him,  and  not  being  provided  with  the  means  of 
paying  it,  some  of  his  goods  were  seized  and  sold  by  the 
proper  authorities.  This  he  was  determined  to  revenge.  The 
commandant  of  the  district  was  the  person  who  had  caused  the 
penalty  of  the  law  to  be  inflicted  on  him,  and  this  individual 


THE  PIETY-SECOND  AND  SEVENTY-FIRST  REGI- 
MENTS AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO.,^,  •* 

It  fell  to  the  fifty-second  and  seventy-first  light  infantry 
regiments  to  meet  the  young  guard  of  the  French,  when  num- 
bers were  more  than  ever  out  of  the  question;  but,  weakened 
as  they  were,  they  rushed  forward  and  routed  that  guard  in  an 
instant,  Avith  the  spirit  and  equipment  of  which  Napoleon  had 
so  lately  before  made  all  Europe  resound.  A most  admirable 
manoeuvre  was  here  performed  by  the  two  victorious  regiments, 
they  separated,  and  running  on  two  sides  of  an  oval  for  a con- 
siderable way,  met  again,  and  thus  cut  off  several  thousand 
prisouefs. 
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I THE  EMIGRANT  SHIP, 

j [By  the  Editor.] 

I ’Twas  a majestic  vessel,  in  good  truth,  was  that  self-same 
j Emigrant  Ship,  and  yet  within  its  timbers  so  tight  and  strong, 

I leat  many  a heavy  heart. 

i A few  of  the  relatives  of  the  emigrants  were  gathered  in  a 
little  knot  on  the  quay,  taking  a last  look  at  those  they  loved, 

I'  Imd  whom  they  felt  they  had  parted  from  for  ever. 

The  uplifted  arm — the  waving  kerchief,  were  answered  from 
the  ship;  it  was  the  last  signal;  the  last  mark  of  recognition 
that  passed  between  mothet  and  child,  brother  ai..d  sister.  The 
I signal  given — the  paddles  of  the  steamer  were  soon  in  motion ; 
the  rope  that  bound  them  together  tightened,  and  the  ship 
noved  on.  There  were  some  stoutbhearts  aboard,  that  tried  to 
I raise  a cheer  (such  a cheer  it  was!)  to  testify  that  they  left 
I their  Fatherland  without  regret;  that  they  had  hopes  of  finding 
I n the  distant  strange  land  that  prosperity  which  had  beenpro- 
I nised  them,  and  which  they  had  never  tasted  in  their  own. 

] But  many,  and  by  far  the  greater  number,  as  they  gazed  upon 
j;he  fast  receding  land,  felt  they  were  leaAung  their  home,  their 
I friends  and  all,  and  they  knew  not  for  what!  watching  the  land 
I bf  their  fathers  they  were,  as  it  fast  disappeared  to  the  gaze, 

[ »7ith  feelings  akin  to  the  sensation  of  bending  over  the  couch  of 
1 i dying  friend,  and  seeing  the  life’s  breath  each  moment  grow- 
ij  ng  weaker,' expire.  At  last  all  sight  of  land  was  lost,  and  the 
t Itnowledge  of  it,  was  like  death  to  their  hearts — so  wretched,  so 
I'  ieserted,  so  solitary  they  felt  on  that  waste  of  water. 

There  was  here  and  there  a happy  face,  though — one  fine 
l iiandsome  young  woman,  whose  rich  cashmere  shawl  gathered 
tightly  around,  showed  to  advantage  her  graceful  form,  was 
^ administering  all  the  comfort  her  kind  generous  soul  could  sug- 
?est  to  a man  and  his  wife,  who  had  three  or  four  children 
1 dustering  about  them,  and  whose  faces  bore  marks  of  the 
’ strong  veneration  they  had  for  the  land  that  gave  them  birth — 

; cheering  words  they  must  have  been,  of  hope  and  happiness  yet 
•in  store,  to  have  chased  away  the  heavy  marks  of  care,  and  called 
' foHh  in  their  stead  the  smile  of  true  light-heartedness.  It  took 
but  very  few  hours  to  alter  the  aspect  of  things : they  felt  tliey 
jhad  embarked  in  a speculation  whose  proof  would  award  them 
either  good  or  ill.  All  their  faith  had  been  exhausted  on  the 
bid  land,  and  so  they  laid  in  a new  stock  for  the  one  to  which 
ijthey  were  bound, — well  foreseeing  that  if  hope  and  contentment 
would  not  avail  them,  despair  and  apathy  would  act  wnrse 
ij  still. 

’Tis  the  place  of  all  others  for  a thoroughly  selfish  man,  is  an 
'Emigrant  Ship.  If  the  failing  was  not  cured  before  the  jour- 
iney  was  completed,  he  must  be  incorrigible  indeed.  It  is 
astonishing  how  ready  all  become  to  assist  the  other.  There  Avas 
one  poor  woman,  who  had  set  out  to  join  her  husband  abroad, 
suffered  so  excessively  from  sea-sickness,  as  to  be  utterly  inca- 
pable of  taking  care  of  herself;  and  what  made  the  matter  far 
worse,  was,  that  she  had  two  children,  so  young,  that  the  only 
evidence  of  life  they  gave,  was  the  opening  of  the  mouth  to  ad-  | 
mit  the  pap-spoon,  or  to  give  vent  to  their  pent  up  injured  feel- 
ings, in  one  ear-splitting  scream.  A great,  sturdy  Irishman, 
had  sympathisingly  caught  one  of  the  little  urchins  in  his  arms, 
and  set  to  work  with  right  good  will,  to  calm  the  little  fellow’s 
agitation.  A very  aAvkward  nurse  he  was  in  truth,  but  a very 
kind  one  nevertheless.  All  seemed  inclined,  heart  and  hand,  to 
assist  and  afford  all  the  comfort  they  could  to  each  other,  and 
that  this  exertion  served  to  render  pleasaiit  many  an  hour,  that 
Would  otherwise  have  been  found  tedious  and  cheerless,  we 
think  our  readers  will  readily  gTant. 

The  greater  part  of  their  journey  had  been  accomplished  j 
triumphantly,  and  whilst  many  a smiling  eye  told  how  joyousjy  | 
they  would  greet  the  coming  land,  others  were  busy  at  work,  ' 
getting  their  goods  together,  that  no  delay  might  be  occasioned  , 
when  they  reached  it.  But  though  all  bore  so  prosperous  a j 
look,  there  was  lurking  in  the  fair  sky,  the  black  cloud  of  dis-  j 
may  and  death.  | 

i The  breeze  rose  to  a hurricane.  Dark  clouds  that  lay  curled  ' 
I round  the  extremest  edge  of  the  horizon,  now  met  and  formed  j 
one  dark  mass  over  head.  The  rain  fell  in  heavy  drops — the  ; 
thunder  echoed  through  the  dark  vault  of  Heaven,  lit  up  occa-  \ 


sionally  with  the  lightning’s  fearful  electric  fire.  And  yet  the 
gallant  bark  rode  bravely  on  through  the  hissing,  roaring  sea; 
her  bare  poles  pointing  towards,  and  seemingly  bidding  defiance, 
to  the  elements  over  head.  Toiling,  struggling,  on  she  went,  as 
furious  and  as  mad  as  the  wind  that  drove  her.  “ Land  a-head !” 
shouted  the  man  on  the  look  out,  and  the  purport  of  his  words 
had  scarcely  been  heard  and  understood,  when  the  vessel  struck 
with  terrific  force  upon  the  rocks.  The  loud  cry  of  agonised 
despair  burst  from  many  a lip,  and  many  rushed  frantically  on 
deck  to  meet  their  death.  The  vessel  was  now  struggling  hard, 
to  get  clear,  like  a whale  that  has  received  its  death  wound,  and 
makes  one  last  futile  struggle  for  life.  Futile  indeed  it  was,  as 
the  parting  timbers  soon  gave  evidence. 

The  few  poor  wretches  that  yet  remained  clinging  to  the 
bark,  could  discern  lights  moving  on  the  laud,  as  though 
persons  Avere  running  to  and  fro — gazing  on  the  sad  catas- 
trophe, though  none  seemed  inclined  to  put  forth  a hand  to  save 
the  poor  drowning  creatures.  They  thought,  that  if  one  half 
the  tales  were  true  of  the  inhuman,’worse  than  brutal,  conduct 
of  many  that  live  around  the  coast  of  England,  and  call  a 
wreck  “ a godsend,”  if  such  actions  could  be  committed  by 
a civilized  country,  that  bore  a high  fame  for  Chistianity, 
what  could  be  expected  of  those.  Nature’s  rough  children, 
without  guidance  or  tutelage,  that  followed  the  course  of 
their  own  inclinations  ? They  judged  wrong.  A boat,  manned 
by  a noble  crew,  whose  only  stimulant  was  humanity  (though 
common  sense  would  fancy  the  word  inherent,  yet  too  few 
human  beings  inherit  it,)  came  out  lo  the  rescue.  They  had 
black  faces,  but  noble  hearts  : and  one  by  one,  the  remnant  of 
the  tenants  of  that  once  beautiful  ship,  were  handed  into  the 
boat,  and  soon  all  Avere  safely  conveyed  ashore. 

The  kindness  of  the  natives  did  not  rest  here.  Those  that 
survived  were  furnished  Arith  food  and  raiment,  and  those  that 
were  washed  ashore  were  borne  to  a cave,  to  give  their 
relatives  (if  any  survived)  the  opportunity  of  taking  one  last 
look  of  them. 

The  bodies  were  ranged  along  in  ghastly  row,  and  the  sur- 
vivors walked  in  to  gaze  upon  the  rigid  features  of  those 
they  had  known  and  loved  in  life.  The  cloth  that  was  spread 
over  the  face  was  withdrawn  : it  Avas  the  corpse  of  a boy. 
I'.'^ere  was  a unh'ersal  shudder  through  the  assembly,  though, 
none  shoAved  that  they  had  any  remembrance  of  him,  until 
one  little  fellow  stepped  forward,  and  wringing  his  hands 
with  agony,  cried,  “ Poor  Tom !”  and  he  fell  back  insen- 
sible. 

They  passed  on  to  the  second  corpse,  a Avoman  having  an 
infant  firmly  clasped  to  her  breast.  It  was  evident,  from'  no 
strong  emotion  of  soitoav  being  made,  that  all  that  belonged 
to  her  had  perished;  though  their  bodies  had  not  as  yet  come 
ashore.  The  next  exhibited  the  form  and  features  of  their 
captain.  So  they  passed  on.  Mother  v/eeping  over  child. 
The  husband  over  his  wife.  The  brother  over  his  sister. 

This  is  but  a slight  sketch  of  the  miseries  caused  by  the 
glaring  name  of  emigration — a name  that  has  seduced  thou- 
sands from  their  (can  Ave  say  happy?)  home,  to  meet  with, 
perhaps,  a worse  fate  still.  That  there  is  real  suffering  in 
England  none  can  doubt,  and  yet  we  fancy  a better  remedy 
could  be  found  for  it  than  emigration.  Though  many,  we 
grant,  have  succeeded  and  gained  a competence,  yet  place  in 
the  scale  the  number  of  lives  that  have  been  lost — the  priva- 
tions and  wretchedness  undergone;  and,  we  fancy,  however 
so  homely — home  is  the  best  after  all. 

“ Thou  semblance  of  the  Angel  Death. 

With  thy  dark  dismal  shrouding  AAdngs, 

Whose  fiuttering  seems  to  catch  the  breath. 

The  very  latest  breath  that  wrings 
The  soul  from  body,  thou  art  there 
Like  Hope  half-soothing  Avild  Despair  ! 

In  thee  is  promise  that  thou’lt  bring 
A change  of  season  to  the  mind 
Of  those  who  chance  a distant  spring 
For  the  dull  Avintry  Avaste  beliind  ! 

Yet — wliat’s  the  wintry  waste  they  leave? 

Alas ! all, hearts  with  thei-rs  must  grieve  I 
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They  quiD  their  Native  Laud  for  life, 

A laud  ilieydl  Aveep  for  when  away, 
Sister  and  Brother — Plushand — Wife 
May  never  meet  another  day! 

The  living  Death  of  absence,  c^uite 
Obscures  the  gloom  of  endless  night ! 

Perchance  to  some  hope  will  be  true 
And  lead  them  on  to  riches — fame — 
But  all  they  lov’d,  and  all  they  knew 
In  early  days,  just  like  a name 
Upon  a tombstone  will  appear, 

And  mcm’ry  vainly  wish  tliem  near. 

Some  may  return  with  pow’r  to  bless 
The  weeping  wretches  left  behind— 
And  see  that  home  all  loneliness 
Where  they  expected  them  to  find; 
The  son  for  mother  look  in  vain, 

Then  seek  the  wide — wide  Avorld  again. 

The  signal’s  given — away  to  shore — 
Break  ties  of  every  dearest  kind! — 
One  parting  kiss — one  look — one  more 
Farewell  to  those  now  left  behind ! 
Divorcer  Ocean ! thou  dost  make 
Many  a gentle  heart  to  ache. 

Oh!  Emigration!  thou’rt  the  curse 
Of  our  once  happy  nation’s  race ! 
Cannot  our  Fatherland  still  nurse 
It’s  offspring  without  taking  place 
Of  dislocated  men  to  make 
More  cause  for  thy  disturbing  sake? 

Thou  art  an  enemy  to  peace, 

Thy  restless  hope  but  ends  in  grief— 
When  comforts  in  the  mother  cease 
How  can  we  hope  step-dame’s  relief?* 
Better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have’ 

Than  seek  in  foreign  climes  a gravel” 


VOYAGE  &c.,  OF  WILLIAM  BELSHAW. 
{Concluded,) 

ClIAri'ER  II. 

Beikg  left  alone  in  a strange  country,  and  having  but  the 
small  pittance  which  the  boatmen  gave  me,  be  assured,  kind 
friends,  I was  truly  miserable,  and  well  might  I ponder  on 
those  I had  left  in  happy  England  and  sigh  for  the  comfort  of 
my  parents’  fireside;  but  Providence  orders  all  for  the  best, 
and  is  ever  ready  to  make  the  back  for  the  burden.  After 
rambling  about  the  city,  I sold  part  of  my  clothes  for  a small 
sum,  and  strolled  into  a street  infested  with  women  of  bad 
character;  here  I was  beset  with  them,  knowing  that  I was  a 
stranger,  but  I took  no  notice  of  them,  till  one  more  impudent 
than  the  rest,  actually  pushed  me  into  a house,  thrust  me  into 
a chair,  and  was  going  to  pick  my  pocket,  though  she  very 
generously  offered  me  some  wine.  It  happened,  however,  as 
she  was  in  the  act  of  completing  her  roguery,  a loud  rap  was 
heard  at  the  door,  and  watching  the  opportunity  to  see  it 
opened,  I immediately  rushed  out,  followed  by  a herd  of  as 
debauched  looking  beings  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  Dawson- 
street,  in  Liverpool.  Some  of  my  readers  in  Liverpool  may 
say — why  this  was  naught  but  a spree! — I wish  every  man  may 
enjoy  his  spree,  when  locked  up  in  one  of  those  filthy  hells, 
•with  as  many  myrmidons  at  his  back,  with  their  stilettos,  as 
would  send  half  a dozen  fellows  to  answer  for  themselves  in 
another  world. 

“ Misfortunes  never  come  alone,”  so  says  the  adage.  I had 


♦ “Dulcior  mater  quam  noverea!”  is  a maxim  which  it 
ought  to  be  our  native  land’s  endeavour  to  instil  into  the  minds 
of  those  discontented  with  home. 


, scarcely  time  to  congratulate  myself  on  my  escape  from  the 
' bad  women,  Avhen  I found  myself  in  another  scrape;  for  on 
going  to  a cook-shop  to  get  some  meat,  I "was  accosted  by  a bad 
j character,  who  begged  of  me  in  broken  English.  Being  glad 
j to  meet  witli  one  who  could  speak  my  own  language,  I asked 
I him  to  eat,  jis  well  as  to  direct  me  to  some  English  house.  He 
I soon  devoured  what  Avas  brought  him,  and  I accompanied  him 
i to  look  for  my  countrymen,  but  the  ungrateful  rascal,  while 
j we  were  walking,  arm  in  arm,  contrived  to  put  his  hand  in  my 
I pocket,  and  -wa,s  in  the  act  of  rifling  me  of  my  money,  when  I 
1 struggled  hard  with  him,  but  being  the  strongest,  he  threw  me 
j down  and  ran  off;  I immediately  got  up  and  ran  after  him,  cry- 
i ing,  ‘‘  stop  thief  ! stoii  thief !”  but  no  one  understanding  me  they 
! did  not  attempt  to  stop  him.  On  his  turning  sharp  up  a pas- 
! sage,  I lost  him,  and  to  my  surprise  found  myself  in  the  same 
1 street  where  I was  attacked  by  the  bad  women. 

! I quickly  left  this  part  of  the  city,  and  rambled  about  until  it 
was  dark,  without  any  money  in  my  pockets,  not  knowing 
where  I should  lodge.  Considering  what  I should  do,  I per- 
ceived a man  comuig  towards  me,  whom  I recognised  to  be  one 
of  the  men  who  was  helping  to  discharge  our  cargo.  Speaking 
in  good  English,  he  inquired  what  brought  me  there.  I told 
him  my  misfortune;  he  had  compassion  on  me,  took  me  to  his 
lodgings,  and  gave  me  a good  supper  and  a bed.  The  next 
morning  lie  asked  me  to  go  to  work  with  him,  and  I consented; 
but  my  troubles  were  never  to  end;  going  with  liim  to  his 
work  I unluckily  missed  huu,  and  was  not  able  to  find  his  house 
again.  Not  knowing  where  to  go,  I strolled  about  until  night, 
and  at  last  went  up  a passage  and  rested  myself  on  the  top  of 
some  stairs.  I ivas  disturbed  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  a man  who  came  out  of  the  apartments  adjoining,  with 
a savage  looking  dog,  which  no  sooner  saw  me  than  he  seized 
me  by  the  shoulder;  I shouted  out,  and  the  dog  loosed  from  me 
at  his  master’s  call,  yet  the  man  caught  me  by  the  collar,  gave 
me  a violent  kick,  and  muttering  to  himself  some  fereigii 
words,  left  me. 

Left  again  a stranger  without  money  or  friends,  I roved 
about  until  I came  to  a large  square,  where  I saw  great  numbers 
of  people  (among  whom  were  four  priests)  going  to  mass.  I 
joined  the  number,  followed  them  into  the  chapel,  kneeled  down, 
and  both  cried  and  prayed  at  the  thought  of  my  desolate  con- 
dition. I stopped  here  about  three  hours;  then  I rambled 
towards  the  shipping,  where  as  luck  Avould  have  it,  I met  with 
a man  whom  I knew;  he  asked  me  to  go  home  with  him— I 
did  so,  where  I got  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  He  and  his  wife 
agreed  that  I should  stop  with  them  till  I got  another  ship,  and 
then  pay  them  for  my  board,  to  which  I consented. 

A few  days  after,  as  I was  walking  about  my  lodgings  I saw 
one  of  the  English  merchants  who  was  an  owner  of  our  vessel. 
I attempted  to  run  a-way  from  him,  but  he  quickly  caught  me. 
I soon  found  him  a very  kind-hearted  man.  On  his  asking  me 
the  reason  of  my  running  aw^ay  from  the  vessel,  I began  to  cry, 
and  told  him  it  was  on  account  of  the  cruelty  of  the  captain, 
and  showed  him  where  I was  lodging.  He  gave  me  a dollar, 
and  asked  me  to  come  to  his  lodgings,  giving  me  directions 
where  to  find  him,  and  said  what  time  he  should  be  in,  having 
other  business  to  do.  I went  and  acquainted  my  landlady,  and 
at  the  appointed  time  attended  the  merchant’s  lodgings,  where 
I got  a very  good  dinner;  after  which  he  gave  me  a shirt, 
waistcoat,  handkerchief,  and  a pair  of  boots,  and  shoes,  which 
made  me  very  comfortable.  He  also  agreed  to  pay  for  m} 
board  until  the  vessel  returned  from  Genoa.  I promised  him 
that  I would  do  all  in  my  power  to  please  the  captain  if  he 
would  speak  to  him  in  my  behalf,  as  I wished  to  get  to  my 
mother’s  fireside  once  more. 

After  I had  been  three  weeks  and  five  days  on  shore,  our 
vessel  returned  from  Genoa.  As  soon  as  I heard  of  it  my  spirits 
sunk,  and  I was  full  of  trouble  at  the  thought  of  the  captain 
and  first  mate’s  cruelty.  The  day  that  I should  have  gone  on 
board,  I ran  into  the  city,  and  it  being  a day  of  merriment,  "Ayent 
along  the  streets  watching  the  masqueraders,  when  I perceived 
! the  captain  looking  out  of  a window,  and  whenisawhimlookmg 
! at  me,  I was  so  terrified  that  I had  not  the  power  to  rv.n  uAvay. 
i He  quickly  came  into  the  street  and  collared  me,  and 

i swore,  but  to  my  surprise,  did  not  kick  nor  strike  me.  He 


and  ad  ventures  at  bea 
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I ben  took  me  to  a boatman  that  be  knew,  and  strictly  charged 
I lim  not  to  let  me  run  away,  but  to  take  me  on  board  ot  his 
; -essel.  There  I received  a very  unkind  reception  from  the 
oate;  I told  him  I would  do  all  in  my  power  to  please  him  if 
le  would  forgive  me;  but  he  seemed  to  have  no  feeling.  We 
lischarged  our  bales.  A few  days  after,  our  captain  was  in- 
'ited  to  sup  with  another  captain  on  board  an  English  schooner 
hat  was  laying  alongside  of  us.  After  supper  the  steward  of 
he  schooner  came  on  board  our  vessel,  called  me  on  deck,  and 
aid  that  the  captain  w\as  swearing  vengeance  against  me  to  their 
laptain,  telling  him  that  he  would  tie  me  down  to  the  ring- 
)olts  of  the  deck,  and  there  let  the  sea  wash  over  me,  with 
»ther  threats  of  his  intended  cruelty.  Upon  hearing  this  I 
mrst  into  tears,  and  thanked  him  for  coming  to  tell  me  ; he 
lad  not  time  to  say  any  more,  as  his  cabin  bell  rang,  and  he 

lad  to  answer  it.  , . • , ^ -.i. 

The  next  morning  I got  up  early,  took  my  big  jacket,  with 
lint  and  steel,  and  a little  tobacco ; I then  got  into  a boat,  and 
•eached  the  shore  once  more,  giving  the  boatman  my  flint,  steel, 
ind  tinder-box,  for  payment.  I now  went  to  a French  town, 
>art  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  I thought  I should  not 
)e  discovered,  sold  my  jacket,  and  after  spending  the  day  there, 
rentured  into  the  city. 

Just  as  I was  going  through  the  gates,  I caught  sight  of  the 
captain,  who  no  sooner  saw  me  than  he  gave  chase,  and  in 
•unning  from  him  I fell  down;  he  coming  up  gave  me  a violent 
cick,  got  hold  of  me,  and  dragged  me  to  the  boat  he  had  just 
eft.  I was  taken  on  board.  When  the  first  mate  saw  me  he 
oegan  to  laugh,  and  asked  me  the  reason  of  my  running  away 
again!  Upon  my  not  answering,  he  struck  me  several  times 
jvith  a rope’s-end.  I then  told  him  I was  afraid  of  the  captain 
punishing  me  when  he  got  out  to  sea.  He  gave  me  a scornful 
ook  and  said,  “ Ah,  my  lad,  you  think  the  captain  has  for- 
given you,  but  he  will  let  you  know  whether  he  has  or  not. 

[ began  to  cry.  He  went  into  a passion,  got  the  chains  that 
are  used  to  fasten  the  coppers  down  to  the  deck,  and  wrapped 
ihem  round  my  neck,  body,  and  legs,  which  almost  doubled 
me  in  two;  he  then  forced  me  to  creep  along  the  deck,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  flogging  me  at  the  same  time  with  a 
small  piece  of  ratline.  When  he  was  tired  of  this  cruelty,  he 
asked  me  if  I should  like  to  go  home  with  those  chains  round 
me.  I spoke  boldly  to  him,  and  said,  “ Yes  sir,  I wish  I was 
going  into  my  father  and  mother’s  presence  now,  they  would 
make  you  pay  dearly  for  this.”  I was  stopped  from  saying 
more  by  a blow  on  the  mouth,  which  caused  it  to  bleed  dread- 
fully, at  the  same  time  he  cursed  me  for  my  impertinence,  and 
ordered  me  to  sweep  the  deck.  I strove  to  obey  him,  but  the 
weight  of  the  chains  and  the  cruel  treatment  I had  received, 
made  it  difficult  to  stand,  he  laughing  and  cursing  as  he  went 
below.  After  I had  been  two  hours  in  punishment  he  came 
and  took  the  chains  off  me,  saying,  “Now,  my  lad,  you  must 
not  expect  the  least  chance  of  running  away  again,  for  I Avill 
keep  a sharp  look  out  w'hile  we  remain  here;  you  think  that 
the  captain  has  forgiven  you,  but  you  will  find  it  out  when  you 
get  to  sea.” 

The  next  morning  I went  upon  deck  to  see  if  there  was  a 
chance  of  running  away,  when  I perceived  the  first  mate 
watching  me.  I pretended  not  to  see  him,  and  Avent  to  my 
hammock  again,  thinking  to  make  my  escape  in  the  day  time, 
as  there  was  so  much  suspicion  of  my  running  away  in  the 
morning.  I had  not  been  long  in  my  hammock  before  the  first 
mate  came  and  called,  ordering  me  to  rise  and  come  upon  deck. 
I obeved  him.  He  told  me,  he  thought  I was  for  running  away : I 
told  him  I did  not  intend  running  away  any  more,  as  I had  made 
up  my  mind  to  bear  with  my  suflering  as  well  as  I could,  until 
I got  once  more  to  Englai^. 

After  giving  me  a blow  Avith  his  fist,  he  ordered  me  to  make 
a fire,  and  told  me,  I must  serA  e in  the  place  of  a cook.  I 
managed  to  get  breakfast  over  wi  iiout  much  fault  being  found; 
after  Avhich,  he  told  me  to  broil  some  beef,  and  make  some  broth 
for  the  men’s  dinner,  and  to  bake  a piece  of  beef  in  the  OA^en. 
While  I Avas  busy  A'-dtli  my  cooking,  I kept  a sharp  look  out 
after  him.  In  order  to  make  my  escape  the  first  opportunity. 
At  last  I thought  there  was  a good  chance,  as  1 heard  the  first 
mnle  telling  the  men  in  the  hold  to  make  haste  and  get  the 


empty  casks  stowed  before  dinner;  and  the  second  mate  an- 
swered him,  saying,  “ Yes,  if  you  Avill  come  and  help  us  we  Avill 
do  so ;”  he  said  he  would,  and  gave  strict  orders  to  have  dinner 
ready  by  the  time  they  had  done.  Pretending  to  be  cheerful, 
I made  a boAv,  and  went  bustling  about  the  deck  “ like  Satan 
in  a gale  of  wind.”  But  no  sooner  had  the  mate  gone  below, 
than  I thought,  “ sink  or  swim,”  I w*ill  try  again  to  make  my 
escape,  and  was  thinking  of  jumping  overboard,  and  swimming 
by  a hawser  that  we  had  made  fast  on  the  Mole,  when  I saw 
a man  in  a boat  astern  of  the  next  vessel.  I hailed  him,  shaking 
my  fist,  signifying  to  make  as  little  noise  as  possible.  He  v/as 
soon  alongside,  and  having  no  money,  I ran  to  the  cabin,  took 
out  the  beef  that  was  for  the  mate’s  dinner,  gave  it  to  the  man 
in  the  boat,  who  gladly  received  it.  I noAv  jumped  in,  made 
my  escape,  and  Avent  to  the  English  boarding  house,  where  I 
was  welcomed,  as  I promised  to  pay  them  when  I got  another 
ship.  I left  the  house  to  stroll  out  for  a short  time,  and  on 
returning,  found  that  the  captain,  accompanied  by  some  gentle- 
men, had  been  there,  and  offered  ten  dollars  to  the  man  if  he 
would  take  me  on  board.  He  informed  me  he  could  keep  me 
no  longer,  as  the  captain  Avould  inquire  for  me  again,  I told 
him  I knew  not  Avhere  to  go,  dreading  the  result  of  being  taken. 
I sought  for  shelter  in  the  French  town,  but  was  speedily 
stopped  by  an  Italian,  who  collared  me,  saying,  the  captain  had 
been  hunting  for  me,  and  that  I must  go  on  board  Avith  him. 
I said  I Avould  go  Avdth  him  willingly,  if  he  Avould  ask  the  cap- 
tain to  pardon  me.  The  deceitful  felloAv  tried  to  flatter  me,  by 
saying  that  the  captain  Avould  not  abuse  me,  but  be  glad  to  see 
me.  Pretending  to  believe  him,  I calmly  asked  him  to  loose 
me,  and  he  did  so.  I pretended  to  go  willingly  till  Ave  got  op- 
posite the  provision  shop;  I then  stopped,  saying,  that  I was 
hungry ; and  no  doubt  thinking  of  the  ten  dollars  he  should  get, 
he  let  me  go  in,  when  watching  an  opportunity,  I darted  out  of 
the  shop,  and  never  looked  behind  me  until  1 was  convinced  I 
Avas  out  of  the  reach  of  my  pursuer. 

I then  went  through  the  city  many  miles  into  the  country, 
without  being  interrupted  by  any  person.  At  night  I slept  by 
the  road,  and  early  in  the  morning  I Avas  disturbed  by  a quantity 
of  lizards,  Avhicli  frightened  me  very  much,  as  at  that  time  I 
did  not  knoAv  Avhat  they  were,  but  I have  learned  since.  1 re- 
A'^enged  myself  by  killing  some  of  them,  and  looking  round 
which  Avay  to  steer,  and  seeing  a road  across  some  grounds,  I 
wandered  about  until  night,  Avhen  I came  in  sight  of  the  city 
again.  I then  laid  doAvn  until  morning;  and  for  four  days 
continued  wandering,  and  slept  five  nights  by  the  road-side, 
having  no  other  refreshment  than  Avater.  On  the  fifth  morn- 
ing I felt  very  weak,  with  A’^iolent  pains  in  my  stomach,  and 
Avent  to  a brook  to  get  some  water  and  Avash  myself.  Doing 
along  the  road,  I met  a man  driving  a flock  of  sheep,  and  lie 
spoke  to  me,  but  I pretended  not  to  hear  him,  and  kept  going 
on.  He  then  came  up  to  me,  and  spoke  in  a very  loud  voice. 
I pointed  to  my  ear,  signifying  that  I Avas  deaf,  but  he  seemed 
not  satisfied.  I then  pointed  to  my  mouth  andeais,  signifying 
that  I AA'as  both  deaf  and  dumb,  and  then  kept  walking  on. 
He  then  went  after  his  sheep,  and  AA-as  soon  out  of  sight.  I got 
to  the  brook,  Avashed  my  face,  and  drank  a little  water,  which 
made  me  sick,  followed  by  a sharp  pain  at  my  stomach.  When 
the  pain  abated,  a deep  thought  struck  me  about  my  poor 
mother.  I imagined  that  if  she  kncAV  Avhat  I was  suffering, 
how  she  AA’ould  gricA'e;  but,  no,  thought  I,  perhaps  she  may 
never  S(3G  me  figtiin.  I l3urst  into  loud,  fit  of  crying,  wlicii  I 
was  I suddenly  startled  by  a young  Avoraan  standing  on  the 
bridge,  who  shouted  to  me.  I was  ashamed;  and  wiping  my 
tears,  I looked  round,  but  not  understanding  her  I made  no 
reply.  Bhe  rose  her  hand  and  beckoned  me  to  go  to  her;  I 
did  so,  Avhen,  Avitli  motions  and  signs,  and  a little  broken  Italian 
AAdiich  I had  learned,  gave  her  to  understand  that  1 had  been 
four  days  and  five  nights  AAuthout  food,  and  likewise,  that  I 

was  an  English  boy.  ^ -u  i. 

She  was  a kind  soul,  and  gave  me  all  the  money  (about  tbe 
value  of  three-pence  in  English  money)  slie  had  in  her  pocket. 
l\nade  her  understand  I could  not  eat  that,  and  naentioned  that 
I did  not  dare  go  to  Leghorn,  as  my  vessel  was  lying  there,  and 
if  the  captain  caught  me,  he  would  use  me  unmercifully. 

Blic  understood  my  meaning,  shed  tears,  and  taking  me  by 
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the  hand,  pointed  to  a farm-house  that  was  close  bv,  showing ' 
me  by  signs,  if  I went  there  I should  get  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink.  I have  reason  to  believe  she  was  a servant  belonging 
to  a large  house  or  castle  which  I saw  at  a distance^  as  she  had 
three  elegantly  dressed  children  with  her. 

I went  to  the  house  in  question,  knocked  at  t?ie  door,  but 
%vas  answered  only  by  a dog  barking  inside.  Thinking  the 
house  was  unoccupied,  I was  going  off,  when  I heard  a woman’s 
voice,  and  on  looking  to  find  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded, 
I saw  a small  hut,  and  three  women  standing  at  the  door ; one 
of  them  asked  me  in  Italian  what  I wanted;  I motioned  that 
1 wanted  som<^^'  Mig  to  eat;  whereu];)on  she  brought  me  a piece 
of  bread,  which  I had  no  sooner  got  into  my  hand  than  a dog, 
stole  it  from  me.  The  dog  went  into  the  hut  with  it, 
and  I followed  him.  The  woman  saved  me  from  the  dog 
who  was  going  to  fly  at  me;  and  she  gave  me  a large  piece, 
which  I put  in  my  breast,  and  bent  my  way  towards  Leghorn. 

After  eating  my  bread,  which  I found  rather  increased  than 
abated  my  hunger,  I walked  several  miles,  and  then  I thought 
I would  venture  towards  the  city;  but  being  a great  number 
of  miles  from  it,  I began  to  walk  very  fast,  and  in  three  or  four 
hours  got  into  the  city  again,  where  I once  more  sought  the 
English  boarding  house. 

Here  I was  glad  to  learn  from  the  landlord,  who  received  me 
Tftvy  kindly,  that  our  vessel  had  just  sailed,  and  that  he  should 
be  able  to  find  me  another  ship. 

I am  now,  kind  reader,  about  to  enter  on  chapter  third,  and 
doubt  not  you  will  agree  with  me  in  the  prospects  of  my  new 
sindertaking,  and  serving  another  master. 

CHAPTER  III. 

“ For  dear  happy  England  I sigh’d, 

For  my  parents,  my  home,  and  each  friend, 

But  ’twas  long  ere  my  troubles  were  o’er, 

Or  my  sorrows  were  brought  to  an  end.'’ 

I ENGAGED  and  entered  on  board  an  English  ship  that  was 
lying  in  quarantine,  imagining  that  I should  see  England  and 
my  dear  parents  once  more  ; but  to  my  disappointment,  when 
1 went  on  board,  I was  informed  she  was  bound  for  Alexan- 
dria, in  Egypt,  which  made  me  very  low  spirited  ; but  finding 
the  captain  a kind  master,  I was  proud  to  serve  him.  We 
put  to  sea,  about  nine  or  ten  days  after  I went  on  board,  and 
I did  not  perceive  anything  particular  until  one  day  laud 
was  discovered  on  our  larboard  bow ; on  inquiry  I was  in- 
formed it  was  the  great  burning  mountain  Stromboli ; we 
bore  down  towards  it,  and  to  my  great  astonishment,  per- 
ceived at  night  tremendous  eruptions  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain  ; next  morning  we  ran  our  ship  much  nearer,  and 
sailed  past  some  adjoining  rocks,  leaving  the  mountain 
astern.  We  had  a very  favourable  passage,  till  we  came  to 
Alexandria,  when  we  took  a pilot  on  board,  and  entered  the 
harbour. 

The  appearance  of  the  natives  attracted  my  attention,  they 
being  of  a copper  colour,  and  all  Mahometans.  On  Sunday  I 
went  on  shore  to  lookatthe  city,  as  they  called  it,  where  every 
thing  appeared  strange  to  me.  We  discharged  our  cargo, 
and  took  in  another,  put  to  sea,  and  returned  to  Leghorn, 
trading  from  one  port  to  another,  and  again  to  Alexandria, 
where  we  lay  three  or  four  mouths.  During  this  time,  our 
captain  thought  proper  to  go  out  on  pleasure  : accordingly, 
he,  with  the  captain  and  an  agent  of  a transport  ship  that 
was  lying  there,  agreed  to  take  their  long-boat  and  a supply 
of  pro  visions,  and  go  up  the  Nile,  that  they  might  view  Grand 
Cairo,  and  shoot  wild  fowl,  which  is  ver}^  abundant  in  those 
parts.  After  staying  away  a fortnight  they  returned,  having 
had  a.  veiw  pleasant  excursion. 

I remember  one  time  in  particular,  the  captain  took  a trip 
into  the  country  on  a shooting  excursion.  He  took  a guide 
and  me  '>vith  him,  and  on  beating  a bush,  something  started 
up,  W’lich  I atlirst  thought  was  a snake,  but  it  had  four  legs, 
i called  to  the  guide  to  know  what  it  was,  and  he  could  not 
say  what  they  called  it  in  England,  but  telling  the  captain  it 
was  quite  harmless,  he  caught  it  in  his  hands,  and  it  proved 
to  bo  a chameleon. 


“ A lizard’s  body  lean  and  long,  iif 

A fish’s  head,  a serpent’s  tongue  : 

It  s foot  with  triple  claw  disjoined,  - 

And  what  a length  of  tail  behind.”  . 

Having  seen  this  singular  creature  for  tiie  first  time,  I took 
it  on  board  and  claimed  it  as  my  own,  but  the  captain  wished^ 
it  himself.  I readily  gave  it  hinj,  as  he  had  made  me  several 
presents,  and  gave  me  some  clothes  which  I stood  in  need  of.  ’*^|'i 

The  animal  was  about  twenty  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  -^ 
end  of  his  tail ; but  what  was  most  surprising,  we  never  saV  !^,. 
it  eat,  although  we  observed  it  lie  down,  with  its  mouth  open,k'‘ , 
as  if  imbibing  the  dew.  There  are  many  wiseacres  who  pro-jy®, 
fess  that  the  chameleon  changes  colour  when  it  likes, 
think  I can  explain  their  mistake.  The  coat  of  this  animal  Mi 
is  tinged  with  various  colours,  and  when  the  light  is  shining  ^ 
on  it,  it  then  reflects  to  the  beholder  different  hues.  Hence 
arose  the  dispute  in  the  Speaker  one  said  it  was  blue,  the  l^^^ 
other  green,  and  the  umpire  declared  it  was  black,  until  thefi' 
animal  was  produced,  and  at  candle  light  it  was  found  to  be 
perfectly  white. 

Finding  that  we  wanted  fresh  water,  the  first  mate  and  part  ■ | 
of  the  crew,  taking  me  with  them,  took  the  long-boat  and  P 
some  empty  casks,  and  went  in  search  of  water.  We  went#,: 
out  many  miles  along  the  coast,  before  we  found  any  ; at  last  T , 
we  found  plenty,  but  rather  brackish.  The  mate  having  a 
good  fowling  piece,  and  plenty  of  powder  and  shot,  took  me  |}?* 
with  him,  and  went  in  search  of  game,  whilst  the  others  got  ^ 
the  water.  He  killed  several  very  fine  birds.  Just  after  he  jr 
had  shot  a very  large  one,  which  fell  upon  the  beach,  and  I 'F 
was  running  to  pick  itup,  I was  suddenly  surprised  by  a large  JP; 
wolf  making  its  appearance  from  a small  point  of  land  ; onffj 
seeing  me  it  made  a full  stop,  pricked  up  its  ears,  and  began 
to  walk  very  fast  towards  me.  I ran  back  to  the  mate,  shout-  ^ 
iug,  that  there  was  some  kind  of  savage  beast  coming  near  F 
us  ; when  he  saw  it  he  immediately  loaded  his  gun,  and  pre-  r 
pared  to  receive  it,  as  io  was  running  with  openmouth  towards  F 
him  ; when  it  came  within  six  or  seven  yards  of  him,  he  fired  r 
right  into  its  breast ; it  still  ran  towards  him,  when  he  gave  ^ '' 
it  a severe  blow  on  the  head  wdth  the  butt  end  of  his  gun,  | * 
whicli  laid  it  groaning  on  the  ground.  I was  ordered  to  drag  i “ 
it  to  the  boat,  which  wms  two  or  three  miles  off.  We  put  it  » 
into  the  beat,  and  took  it  on  board.  The  next  day  the  cap- 
tain invited  several  of  the  natives  to  come  and  see  it,  who  w 
declared  they  never  saw  one  so  large  before.  For  curiosity 
the  captain  had  it  v.  eiglied,  (but  I forget  the  weight,)  after  || 
which  he  ordered  me  to  throw  it  overboard.  I took  the  skin  p 
off  first,  wiiich  made  several  caps  for  the  ship’s  company.  lly 

Before  w^e  left  Alexandria,  our  captain,  with  several  other  ijs 
English  captains,  got  leave  of  the  Bashaw  of  Alexandria,  to  ji 
visit  Pompey’s  Pillar,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  P 
the  world.  We  erected  a tent  at  its  base,  and  managed  to  get  it 
to  the  top  of  it  by  flying  a kite  over  it  and  dropping  the  string  It 
we  managed  to  get  twm  ropes  over  it,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  |( 
of  rigging,  when  with  little  difficulty,  we  all  got  to  the  top. 
After  we  had  drank  a glass  of  grog  each,  we  ail  came  down  r 
except  the  captains,  who  stopped  some  time  amusing  them-  |i 
selves  with  shooting  pigeons.  After  spending  most  of  two  | 
nights  and  a day,  we  all  returned  to  the  vessel,  when  the  car- 
penter and  I got  quarrelling, . concerning  the  carrying  of  a I 
load  on  board.  I must  acknowledge  I began  the  quarrel,  by 
telling  him  that  he  was  as  able  to  carry  as  heavy  a load  as  I,  | 
and  he  ought  to  do_so,  liaviag  men’s  wages,  and  myself  Jittle  | 
more  than  boy’s.  He  then  called  me  an  impertinent  puppy,  | 
and  gave  me  a slap  in  the  face  ; I returned  it  by  giving  him  i 
a severe  blow  in  the  throat,  wTich  felled  him  to  the  ground.  1 
When  he  gob  up,  the  first  mate  as^ed  him  if  he  would  stand 
that ; upon  v/hicli  I said,  If  he  ^es  not  like  to  stand  to  it 
he  may  lie  do'wn  to  it ; and,  sir,  if  you  vviil  allow  me,  I will  i 
beat  him.”  Wo  then  stripped  and  set-to,  when  I gave  him  i 
a severe  beating.  He  was  ashamed  of  himself,  as  be  had  al-  ,, 
ways  been  bragging  that  lie  wa.s  a don  fighter.  The  men  *1 
laughed  to  see  i>im  turn  out  so  great  a coward.  When  the  . ' 
captain  heard  of  it,  he  inquired  of  the  carpenter  tlie  reason  j 
of  our  fighting,  who  told  him  many  false  tales,  which  I thought  j 
a ver}'^  poor  way  of  revenge,  and  it  caused  great  uneasiness  in 
my  mind,  ' 
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: Aj8  tl^ere  wm  a ship  bound  for  Engfland  wanting  five  hands, 
took  the  opportunity  (when  our  captain  was  onshore)  of 
)i9g  to  ask  the  captain  if  he  would  ship  me.  He  asked  me 
le  reason  of  my  wanting  to  leave  the  vessel  I belonged  to. 
jtold  him  that  I wished  to  return  to  England,  and  how  many 
j(|^rs  1 bad  been  from  home.  He  said  he  would  ship  me,  but 
)t  without  a regular  discharge  from  my  captain.  I returned 
I |he  vessel,  and  in  the  evening  I told  the  captain  of  my 
(ish.  He  at.  first  refused  and  ordered  me  on  deck,  but  soon 
, vng  the  bell,  and  said  he  did  not  wish  to  part  with  me,  and 
id  he  did  not  wish  to  part  with  me,  and  told  me  he  would 
crease  my  wages  if  I would  stop  with  him-  I still  pressed 
im  to  give  me  my  discharge,  saying,  that  I wanted  to  see 
y father  and  mother  again,  if  they  were  alive,  as  I was  sure 
ley  would  be  uneasy  about  my  being  so  long  absent  from 
jem.  His  heart  relented,  and  he  gave  me  my  discharge 
id  an  excelleut  character  ; he  then  paid  me  my  wagep,  and 
ive  me  a dollar  extra,  telling  me  to  take  care  and  put  it  into 
ly  other  captain’s  hands  till  I got  to  England.  The  next 
ay  I took  leave  of  the  ship’s  company,  and  went  on  board 
le  other  vessel,  which  was  called  the  “ Avon,”  of  Bristol. 

I agreed  for  able  seaman’s  wages  with  niy  new  captain, 
ho  I found  to  be  a good  man,  and  kind  to  the  ship’s  company, 
ad  they  were  a very  agreeable  set  of  men.  The  Sunday 
blowing,  I asked  the  captain  for  leave  to  go  on  shore,  for  a 
ttle  pleasure,  which  was  granted  ; but  finding  that  none  of 
ae  crew  were  going  on  shore  until  the  next  Sunday,  (it  being 
ac  last  w©  expected  to  lie  there,)  I felt  rather  disappointed, 
jut  having  prepared  myself,  I was  determined  to  go,  and  pro- 
juring  one  of  the  native’s  boats,  I went  on  shore,  and  rambled 
p and  down  the  city,  and  bought  a bottle  of  Madeira  wine 
nd  drank  it.  I then  hired  an  ass  tp  ride,  which  is  a common 
hing  for  sailors  to  do  in  that  country.  X ventured  a little 
ray  out  of  the  city,  but  I soon  returned  for  fear  of  the 
reachery  of  the  natives.  After  giving  up  tb®  ass,  I went  in- 
ending  to  have  more  wine,  but  just  on  entering  tne  house  I 
ras  met  by  a man  who  spoke  to  me  in  French.  I told  him  I 
ras  no  Frenchman,  and  went  on  ; he  followed  me,  saying, 
You  are  an  Englishman— me  like  Englishman.”  Do  you  f ’ 
‘says  I”  ; “Yes,  John,  me  like  Englishman  better  than  my  own 
jountry and  many  other  words  passed  between  us  as  we 
talked  side  by  side, 

He  asked  me  if  I wanted  to  buy  some  good  blue  linen  shirts, 
u’  any  other  wearing  apparel : I said  I would  buy  some  shirts 
f we  could  agree  about  the  price.  He  ask#d  me  if  I had  a 
Icnife,  which  I thought  ratheradroll  question.  I said  yes,  hut 
why  ask  such  a question?  Oh ! nothing,  only  I sell  them — do 
you  want  to  buy  one  J showing  me  a cominou  pocket  knife,  I 
said  I had  one,  and  that  was  plenty  for  me.  He  asked  me  to 
let  him  see  it ; I told  him  it  was  on  board,  as  I never  caiTied 
it  with  me.  I did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him,  as  he  in- 
quired so  particularly  about  my  knife.  Little  did  he  know 
that  1 had  a famous  stab  knife  in  the  sheath  under  my  waist- 
coat. He  took  me  to  his  house  to  show  me  what  sort  of  shirts 
he  had  to  sell,  and  as  soon  as  we  got  in,  he  locked  the  door, 
showed  me  two  wet  shirts  which  he  took  out  of  some  water 
and  offered  me  one  for  nothing,  as  he  pretended,  but  I soon 
found  out  that  he  was  after  no  good,  and  intended  some  ill 
towards  me.  I put  myself  on  my  guard,  and  seemed  ignorant 
of  anything  that  I suspected.  He  showed  me  a large  stab 
knife  ; I asked  him  to  let  me  have  it  in  my  own  hand,  but  he 
refused,  and  said,  “No,  no,  I never  let  another  man  take  my 
stab  knife  in  his  hand.”  He  then  asked  me  a very  indecent 
question,  which  I think  proper  not  to  mention.  I was  obliged 
to  draw  my  knife,  and  in  a moment,  pierced  him  in  the  side, 
and  tried  to  make  my  escape,  but  finding  the  door  locked,  my 
heart  trembled  within  me.  On  seeing  the  key  in  the  dcor,  I 
unlocked  it,  and  ia  my  hurry  to  get  out,  I fell  down  about 
thirty  steps  into  th  e street,  and  cut  my  eyebrow  very  bad,  so 
as  to  leave  a mark  for  life.  It  w’as  a great  mercy  that  I did 
not  kill  myself,  as  I had  my  stab  knife  in  my  hand  when  I 
fell.  I got  up  iiiin  lediafply,  hid  ray  knife,  and  made  the  best 
of  my  way  to  get  a boat  to  take  me  on  board. 

On  my  way  to  the  vessel  I met  with  our  captain,  who  asked 
me  what  was  amisn.  He  said,  “ Soy  no  more,  but  follow  me 
down  to  the  boat I did  so,  and  wo  soon  got  on  bo.ard  our 


ship.  I then  told  the  captain  all  the  particulars  what  the 
man  attempted  to  do  to  me.  He  said  I had  done  right  by  so 
doing,  at  the  same  time  cautioned  tne  not  to  go  on  shore,  any 
more  while  we  remained  there.  The  next  Sunday  all  the  ship’s 
company  went  onshore,  except  the  captain,  the  mate  and 
myself.  They  were  met  by  the  man  that  I thought,  must  have 
been  dead,  from  the  stab  that  I gave  him ; he  inquired  for  me, 
aud  said  he  wished  to  see  me.  They  told  him  1 was  on  board, 
and  that  if  he  wanted  me,  he  knew  where  to  find  me.  He 
said,  “ Oh!  he  pnly  pwes  me  a trifie  of  money.'’  So  they 
parted  from  him. 

At  night  wdien  they  came  on  board,  they  were  ail  very  tipsy, 
wdiich  vexed  the  captain  very  much.  The  fire  in  the  caoouse 
had  gone  out,  and  the  cook  could  neither  find  his  tinder-box  or 
matches;  and  when  he  saw  that  the  captain  was  angry,  he 
pulled  off  his  jacket  and  stamped  two  or  three  times  upon  the 
deck  with  his  feet,  then  looking  steadfastly  at  the  captain, 
began  to  swear,  and  said,  “ Never  mind,  sir,  I wil  have  some 
fire  from  some  place,  if  it  comes  from  h — 1.”  He  then  jumped 
overboard  and  swam  to  a Greek  ship  that  was  lying  by  us  and 
ascended  upon  deck  by  a rope  ladder,  that  hung  by  the  gang- 
way. The  men  all  gathered  round  him,  saying  something  that 
he  did  not  understand,  and  all  in  a bustle  pointed  to  the  fire; 
cried  “fire!  fire!  fire!”  till  he  got  close  to  it,  then  snatching  a 
iiglited  piece  of  wood,  jumped  overboard,  and  swam  back  to  our 
ship  with  one  hand,  and  the  fire  he  held  out  of  water  with  the 
other.  He  got  the  kettle  boiled  for  the  captain,  who  could  not 
help  smiling  when  he  told  how  he  got  the  light. 

X dare  say  the  men  belonging  to  the  other  vessel  were  much 
surprised  to  see  the  cook  act  in  such  a manner.  He  was  a 
powerful  man,  with  surprising  courage,  and  stood  about  six 
feet  high.  He  was  one  of  the  best  swimmers  that  I ever  saw 
or  heard  of.  A few  days  after  this,  it  came  on  very  rough  and 
squally  weather.  In  one  of  the  squalls  it  capsized  a new  Eng- 
lish vessel,  that  had  just  prepared  to  take  in  her  cargo;  having 
nothing  in  her  hold  to  balance  her,  and  the  main  hatch  being 
off,  she  filled  with  water  and  sunk.  Some  of  the  Englisli  vessels 
came  to  her  assistance,  to  try  to  raise  her,  but  all  their  labour 
was  in  vain.  The  captain  of  her  sold  her  to  the  Great  Bashaw, 
with  the  privilege  of  allowing  him  to  take  anything  out  of  her 
without  injury  to  the  vessel. 

Our  captain  asked  the  black  cook  what  he  thought  of  her, 
as  there  was  a great  deal  of  money  in  a desk  in  the  cabin. 
The  cook  said,  “I’ll  work  this  way;  if  I have  no  success,  I 
slmll  expect  no  pay;  if  I succeed,  X shall  expect  to  be  well 
paid  for  my  trouble,”  “Very  good,”  said  the  captain  belong- 
ing to  her.  We  all  went  (except  two)  to  assist  the  cook,  who 
drank  about  half  a pint  of  rum,  then  stripped  himself  naked, 
and  dived  under  the  water,  came  up,  bringing  with  him  the 
sky-light  of  the  cabin.  “Now,”  said  he,  “ what  is  the  next 
thing  for  me  to  do,  and  what  do  you  mean  to  give  me  if  I suc- 
ceed, as  I understand  there  is  something  of  great  value  in 
the  cabin?’’  “ Yes,  there  is,”  said  the  captain,  “ and  if  you 
bring  up  the  desk  I will  give  you  twenty  dollars.”  “Very 
good,”  said  the  cook,  and  down  he  went  into  the  cabin,  where 
he  remained  so  long,  that  we  never  expected  to  see  him  come 
up  again  ; at  last  he  came  up,  bringing  with  him  the  desk  on 
his  head,  which  was  taken  of  him,  and  got  into  the  boat.  He 
said  “ It  was  tight  work  with  him,  as  it  had  shifted  from 
where  the  captain  had  told  him  it  was;  but  never  mind  it  ia 
safe,  and  give  me  another  glass  of  grog.”  He  asked  the  cap- 
tain to  pay  him  the  twenty  dollars;”  he  replied,  “I  will  pay 
you  ten,  and  the  remainder  when  you  have  done  all  your 
work.” 

The  black  cook,  not  liking  this,  told  the  captain  he  might 
go  and  fetch  the  rest  himself,  and  said,  “ You  made  your  own 
bargain;  twenty  dollars  for  the  first  load,  ten  for  the  second; 
and  if  you  had  said  only  five,  I am  sure  I should  have  been 
satisfied;  but  if  you  are  as  honourable  as  your  word,  pay  me 
before  I do  any  more.” 

'Ihe  captain  finding  the  cook  inflexible,  paid  down  the 
money,  and  asked  him  to  go  on  witli  his  work;  but  he  refused, 
unless  he  put  it  into  his  own  captain’s  hands;  whereupon  he 
did  so;  and  the  c dived  five  times  more,  re(juesting  a quart 
of  grog  for  OR!^h  of  the  sailors.  No  sooner  bad  they  each  got 
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a glass  filled,  than  they  drank  the  cook’s  health,  “wishing him 
long  wind,  and  that  he  might  never  sink  while  there  is  grog 
afloat^.” 

This  remarkable  swimmer  dived  eight  times,  bringing  up  at 
each  time  valuable-articles;  and  as  he  went  ofF  in  our  boat, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  joined  us  in  horrid  yells  and  shouts, 
cheering  the  black  man.  Soon  after  this  we  put  to  sea,  bound 
for  London,  and  in  about  four  or  five  days  one  of  the  men 
was  taken  ill  with  that  afflicting  disorder,  th  plague  (the  poor 
fellow  was  a foreigner),  and  after  struggling  for  four  or  five 
hours  he  expired  ; we  soon  threw  him  overboard,  fearing  to 
catch  the  infection.  In  about  an  hour  after  another  man  fell 
sick,  who  got  bfetter ; the  next  day  I fell  sick,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  lie  in  the  long  boat  for  three  days,  when  I got  better 
and  reyained  my  strength. 

When  about  two  days’ sail  from  Gibraltar,  our  ship  was 
BirucK  by  lightning,  which  shivered  the  main-top  in  a 
dreadful  manner;  the  carpenter  and  some  of  the  men  re- 
paired it,  and  we  ran  into  Gibraltar,  where  we  remained  only 
a few  hours,  when  we  hove  anchor  again  and  put  to  sea. 
After  a very  rough  passage  we  reached  Stangate  Creek, 
above  Sheerness,  where  we  lay  in  quarantine  for  fifty  days, 
yet  all  of  us  in  good  health.  I then  wrote  to  my  poor  father 
and  mother,  for  the  first  time  in  six  years,  which  much  sur- 
prised them,  having  heard  by  a gentleman  from  Leghorn, 
who  said  he  had  been  told  by  the  English  consul  there,  that  I 
was  dead.  My  letter  was  answered  by  the  return  of  post; 
and  when  I read  my  mother’s  letter,  and  found  they  were  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  I went  immediately  to  the  cap- 
tain and  showed  it  to  him.  When  he  had  read  it,  he  called  me 
to  him,  and  said,  “ Bill,  my  lad,  I perceive  by  this  letter,  that 
you  have  good  and  kind  parents,  and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you, 
I will  answer  this  letter  myself,  and  promise  to  see  you  safe 
on  the  coach,  as  your  mother  wishes  you  to  leave  London  as 
soon  as  possible.”  I consented;  and  as  early  as  it  could  be 
made  convenient,  the  captain  and  the  owner  of  the  ship  went 
with  me  to  the  Saracen  s Head  coach  office;  and  I was  soon 
at  my  parent’s  fireside,  where  no  one  was  more  welcome. 

As  1 promised  to  inform  my  readers  what  become  of  the 
black  cook  that  I left  at  Milford  Haven,  I will  do  so. — One 
night  as  I was  relating  to  my  parents  and  a few  friends  the 
dreadful  dangers  I had  met  with,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  cap- 
tain during  the  time  at  sea,  my  poor  mother,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  told  me  that  she  had  heard  that  the  cook  was 
dead. 

I have  now,  kind  readers,  come  to  the  end  of  my  tale,  and 
X hope  you  will  forgive  any  illiterate  remarks  therein,  being 
but  an  indifferent  scholar. 


TOTAL  LOSS  OF  THE  BARQUE,  FRANCIS  SPAIGHT, 
OF  LIVERPOOL,  AND  TWENTY- ONE  PERSONS. 

The  ship  England’s  Queen  arrived  in  the  Mersey  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  from  Bombay  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
whicii  latter  port  she  left  on  the  19th  January,  1846.  During 
the  night,  between  Tuesday  and  W’ednesday,  January  6th  8c  7th, 
it  blew  a violent  gale  from  the  northward,  and  at  six  a.m.  on 
Wednesday  the  squalls  v'ere  very  severe.  At  8 30,  the  wind 
came  more  to  the  westward  in  a hard  squall,  accompanied  with 
torrents  of  rain,  when  the  barque  Francis  Spaight,  of  336  tons, 
from  Manilla  to  London,  was  observed  driving  towards  the 
strand,  and  an  attempt  w^as  unfortunately  made  to  set  the  I 
mainsail,  which  brought  the  vessel  broadside  to  the  shore;  and  | 
in  this  position,  with  the  mainsail  aback,  she  continued  to  drive  | 
until  she  struck  the  ground  near  the  Slave  Lodge,  about  a mile 
from  the  village  of  Papendorp,  w'-hen,  in  consequence  of  being  i 
broadside  to  the  beach,  she  rolled  heavily,  the  sea  occasionally 
breaking  over  her  decks.  A whale-boat  and  a surf- boat  were 
sent  from  Cape  Town;  the  whale-boat  succeeded  in  getting 
alongside  the  barque,  and  a line  was  thrown  over  the  vessel  by 
the  rocket  apparatus.  The  moment  the  boat  touched  the  side,  ■ 
^ crew  of  the  barque,  who  appeared  to  hare  lost  all  presence 


of  mind,  rushed  into  her,  when  she  was  filled  and  capsized,  and, 
sad  to  relate,  the  captain  and  fourteen  men  of  the  crew  were 
drowned,  together  with  four  men  of  the  boat’s  crew.  A surf- 
boat  and  another  boat  were  also  sent  from  the  North-wharf, 
but  both  capsized,  and  two  men  were  drowned.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  the  crew  saved,  viz.  James  Robertson,  car*- 
penter,  and  John  M‘Leod,  seamen.  Captain  Patterson  and  the 
following  men  were  drowned:  — viz.  Thomas  Haydn,  mate; 
Magnus  Smith,  second-mate;  Henry  Hiate,  steward;  David 
Evans,  Edward  M‘Donald,  George  Hutchings,  John  Smith  (of 
Leith),  John  Smith  (of  Edinburgh),  and  William  Widder,  sea- 
men; William  Rymes,  cook;  John  Mittin,  Thomas  Beddoe, 
William  Hall,  and  Richard  Parker,  apprentices.  The  vessel  is 
broken  in  midships,  and  is  a total  wreck,  and  very  little  of  the 
cargo  will  be  saved  uninjured.  The  manifest  and  mail  have 
not  yet  been  found,  but  so  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained,  the 
cargo  consisted  of  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco,  cigars,  rattans,  and 
sundry  other  articles. 
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THE  FEVER-STRICKEN  SHIP. 

BY  HAWKINS  A.  d’ ALTON. 


— “ She  has  lost  sixty-eight  hands.  At  the  last  report  fromi 
her,  yesterday,  only  eighteen  white  men  were  well  on  board.i 
Twenty-three  were  lying  sick  of  the  deadly  malady.  The} 
Eclair  should  be  destroyed  by  being  either  scuttled  or  blown  to] 
pieces.” — Morning  Paper,  October  6th,  1845. 


’Tis  the  hour  of  ev’n,  the  sunbeams  declining, 

In  dalliance  are  kissing  the  crest  of  each  wave; 
Like  little  mounds  rising,  their  white  froth  entwining, 
To  mark  as  mementos  the  mariner’s  grave. 


From  yonder  dark  hull  sweep  the  tones  of  emotion, 
A splash — a gurgle — all  is  hush’d  in  a breath; 

She  lies  like  the  phantom-ship,  scourge  of  the  ocean. 
That  warneth  the  sailor  of  tempest  and  death. 


How  free,  like  the  sea-bird,  its  joyous  flight  winging, 
How  swift,  like  the  stag,  springing  over  the  lea, 
With  buoyant  hearts  rife,  and  with  gay  voices  ringing, 
She  walked  like  a being  of  life  o’er  the  sea. 


How  noiseless, — how  calm, — for  the  pest- wing  is  spreadinp; 

Its  loom  o’er  that  once  busy  life-teeming  deck, 

And  health  her  last  ray  on  the  living  is  shedding. 

For  contagion  has  marked  them  its  victims  and  wreck. 


The  once  hardy  seaman  the  ocean  careering, 
Unflinching  in  battle, — defying  the  storm, 

As  an  mfant  is  bow’d  ’neath  the  hot  fever’s  searing, 
With  cheek  hollow,  sunken,  and  grim  wasted  form. 


The  thought  of  his  far  distant  home,  which  so  often 
Could  buoy  up  his  spirit  in  peril’s  dark  hour, — 

The  tones  of  his  lov’d-ones  by  memory  waften, 

Like  a summer-night’s  dew  to  the  lone  drooping  flow’r. 


All,  all,  that  the  heart  in  its  fervour  hath  cherish’d, 
Their  fancied  endearments  bring  anguish  and  pain ; 
His  joys  ’neath  the  simoom  of  fever  have  perish’d, 

He  feels  that  he  never  shall  see  them  again. 


To  the  captive  who  pines  in  donjon-keep  prison, 

How  dear  is  the  sunbeam  that  peeps  through  its  grate; 
To  his  heart  ’tis  the  star  of  sweet  hope  that  has  risen, 
Heav’n’s  mercy  that  gleams  ’mid  the  gloom  of  his  fate. 


But  the  hearts  in  that  fever-struck  ship  that  are  yearning 
For  life’s  brightest  blessings  must  linger  in  vain; 

Like  the  dove  to  the  ark  from  her  mission  returning. 

No  resting  place,  Hope,  in  its  flight  can  obtain- 


and  advdntukes  at  sea. 
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SIEGE  OF  GLBKALTAK. 

he  most  glorious  event  connected  witli  our  naval  history 
ng  the  year  1782,  is  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  As  soon  as 
in  united  with  France,  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain, 
seemed  most  particularly  anxious  to  regain  possession  of 
raltar.  Minorca,  also,  as  being  an  island  so  close  to  the 
It  of  Spain,  and  having  always,  till  its  capture  by  Great 
;ain,  formed  part  of  that  monarclij’-,  was  another  though  an 
rior  object  of  her  plans  and  attack.  The  siege  of  Fort  St. 
lip  in  this  island  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  and  a 
;eof  16,000  regular  troops,  with  109  pieces  of  heavy  batter- 
cannon,  and  36  large  mortars,  under  the  command  of  the 
ke  De  Crillon,  was  employed  for  that  purpose.  To  oppose 
t immense  force.  General  Murray,  \yho  commanded  the  fort, 

. a very  feeble  and  inadequate  garrison.  He  made  a deter- 
led  and  long  resistance,  and  did  not  surrender  till  the  num- 
of  his  men  was  reduced  by  a dreadful  and  inveterate 
rvy  to  not  more  than  660  (out  of  2692)  fit  for  duty,  and 
u of  these  560  were  actually  tainted  with  the  disorder.  The 
of  the  king  of  Spain  at  the  conquest  of  Minorca  was  exces- 
3;  he  determined 
V to  direct  his 
ole  efforts  to  the 
uction  of  Gibral- 
1j,  before  which  he 
i long  kept  a nu- 
rous  army ; all 
attempts  of 
ich,  however,had 
m completely 
Se<l  by  the  intre- 
lity  of  General 
iot,  who  had  the 
nmand  of  that 
■tress.  The  Duke 
5 Crillon  was  ap  - 
inted  captain- 
neral  of  the  Spa- 
sh  armies ; and 
conqueror  of 
inorca  was  looked 
pward  to  and  de- 
;nded  upon  for  the 
covery  of  Gibral- 
r.  Forty  thousand 
nd  forces,  inclu- 
ng  twelve  thou- 
jid  French  troops, 
rty- seven  sail  of 
le  line,  besides 
Dating  batteries, 
igates,  and  other 

essels  of  war,  formed  the  force  employed  for  this  great  enter- 
rise. 

Many  plans  were  proposed  for  bringing  this  immense  force  to 
ct  with  the  greatest  effect  against  the  fortress.  One  of  these 
as,  that  the  whole  fieet  should  be  brought  to  the  direct  attack 
F the  place,  on  all  sides,  by  sea,  while  the  land  forces  car^d 
a a furious  assault:  and  it  was  reckoned  that  by  this 
Ian,  the  fortress  might  be  captured  with  the  loss  perhaps 
F ten  or  twenty  ships  of  war,  and  a proportional  number  of 
•oops. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Spanisli  monarch,  in  his 
ictrerae  eagerness  to  obtain  possession  of  Gibraltar,  would  not 
•ave  hesitated  to  have  made  this  enormous  sacrifice,  provided 
lere  was  a reasonable  chance  of  success;  but  to  all  who  knew 
le ^strength  of  the  fortress,  both  naturally  and  by  art,  and  the 
kill  and  bravery  of  its  defenders,  the  scheme  Avas  regarded  as 
did  and  impracticable.  Another,  therefore,  was  proposed, 
’hich,  though  it  Avas  avoAvedly  and  openly  the  plan  cf  the 
)heA'«alier  D’Arcon,  a French  engineer  of  great  and  deserved 
eputation,  is  said  to  have  been,  in  reality,  modified  and  ar- 
anged,  if  not  formed,  by  the  Spanish  monarch  himself.  Accord- 


ing to  this  plan,  floating  batteries  were  to  be  constructed  on 
such  a principle,  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  any  effort  or 
means  of  the  besieged  either  to  sink  or  set  fire  to  them.  In 
order  to  render  it  impossible  to  sink  them,  their  keels  and  bot- 
toms were  to  be  fortified  with  an  extraordinary  thickness  of 
timber:  to  secure  them  against  fire,  the  sides  of  the  floating 
batteries  were  to  be  lined  Avdth  timber  and  cork,  a long  time 
soaked  in  Avater,  with  a large  quantity  of  wet  sand  between ; it 
was  supposed  that  by  this  means  no  cannon-shot  would  pene- 
trate; or  if  it  did,  that  the  Avet  sand  would  not  only  impede  its 
progress,  but  prevent  it  from  setting  fire  to  the  vessels. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  their  construction  re- 
mains to  be  noticed.  “ In  imitation  of  the  circulation'  of  the 
blood  in  the  living  body,  a great  variety  of  liipes  and  canals 
perforated  all  the  solid  workmanship,  in  such  a manner,  that  a 
continual  succession  of  water  was  to  be  conveyed  to  every  part 
of  the  vessel:  a number  of  pumps  being  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  an  unlimited  supply.  By  this  means  it  was  expected  that 
the  red-hot  shot  would  operate  to  the  remedy  of  its  own  mis- 
chief, as  the  very  action  of  cutting  through  those  pipes  would 
procure  its  immediate  extinction.  So  that  these  terrible  ma- 
chines, teeming  with  every  source  of  outward  destruction, 

seemed  to  be  them- 
selves invulnerable 
and  entirely  secure 
from  all  danger.” 

In  order  to  con- 
struct thes»-  singu- 
lar and  terrible  ma- 
chines, ten  great 
ships,  from  six  hun- 
dred to  fourteen 
hundred  tons  bur- 
then, were  cut  down 
to  the  state  required 
by  the  plan  of  the 
engineer;  and  two 
hundred  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  timber 
were  employed  in 
their  construction. 
There  was  still, 
however,  some 
things  to  he  guard- 
ed against : they 

were  not  yet  bomb- 
proof; in  order  to 
render  them  so,  and 
at  the  same  time  to 
protect  the  men  at 
the  batteries  from 
gTape-shot,  a hang- 
ing-roof Avas  erect- 
ed, and  contrived  in 

such  a manner,  that  it  could  be  raised  or  let  down  with  the 
greatest  facility,  at  the  pleasure  of  those  on  board  the  vessejs: 
this  roof  was  formed  of  a strong  netting,  covered  and  protected 
by  wet  hides  of  great  strength  and  thickness;  such  a slope  Was 
given  it,  as  it  was  supposed  would  effectually  serA’’C  to  throw  off 
the  shells  that  might  fall  on  it,  before  they  could  burst  or  do 
any  mischief.  On  board  these  batteries  were  placed  brass  can- 
non of  a large  calibre,  and  in  each  ship  a supply  was  kept  in 
case  of  accident.  The  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  Cmevalier 
D’Arcon  was  not  yet  exhausted ; as  tlie  efi'ect  of  these  batteries 
must  depend,  in  a great  measure,  on  the  rapidity  and  constancy 
Avith  Avhicli  they  fired  off  the  esnnon  that  Avere  placed  on  them, 
he  had  contrived  akindot  match,  “to  be  placed  on  the  lights 
of  the  guns,  of  such  a nature,  as  to  emulate  lightning  in^thc 
quickness  of  its  consumption,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  action; 
and  by  which  all  the  guns  of  the  battery  were  to  go  off’ toge- 
ther, as  it  ha<l  been  by  a single  shot.” 

The  Spanisli  commander,  hoAvever,  did  not  trust  entirely  to 
these  mean.-,  formidable  as  they  were;  no  less  tlian  twelve  hun- 
dred pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  were  collected  for  the  siege, 
and  the  quantity  of  gnnpoAvder  only,  was  said  to  exceed  eighty- 
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three  thousand  barrels.  As  not  the  smallest  doubt  was  enter- 
tained that  the  fate  of  Gibraltar  was  sealed,  two  princes  of  the 
royal  blood  of  Prance,  the  Count  D’Artois,  the  French  king’s 
brother,  and  the  Duke  De  Bourbon,  his  cousin,  arrived  at  the 
camp  about  the  middle  of  August,  in  order  to  witness  the 
triumph  of  the  united  arms  of  France  and  Spain.  Scarcely  a 
single  person,  except  the  Duke  De  Crillon  himself,  thought  it 
possible  that  the  fortress  could  hold  out  twent3’’-four  hours 
after  the  attack  began;  and  he  was  thought  extremely  and  un- 
necessarily cautious  and  distrustful,  when  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  it  might  require  fourteen  days. 

General  Elliot,  in  the  meantime,  was  not  idle,  or  unprepared; 
he  knew  very  well  the  measures  that  were  about  to  be  employed 
against  him,  and  the  force  that  was  to  support  and  carry  into 
execution  those  measures.  So  far  from  appearing  daunted,  he 
determined  to  provoke  his  opponents  to  the  attack;  this  he  re- 
solved upon,  in  consequence  of  observing  that  their  works  on 
the  land  side  were  nearly  completed,  and  of  the  hope  lie  enter- 
t^-ined  that  he  should  be  able  to  interrupt,  if  not  to  destroy  them. 
About  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  September, 
therefore,  he  commenced  a powerful  and  well-directed  fire,  by 
which,  about  ten  o’clock,  the  Mahon  battery  and  another  adjoin- 
ing it  were  set  in  flames,  and  by  fire  in  the  evening  they  were 
entirely  consumed.  By  this  measure  of  General  Elliot’s,  the 
enemy  were  exceedingly  paortified  and  provoked;  and  resolving, 
if  possible,  to  wipe  off  tips  stain,  they  hastened  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  grand,  and  as  they  hoped  the  final  and  decisive 
attack.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  by  break  of  day,  a new 
battery  of  sixty-four  heavy  cannon  was  opened,  which  poured 
its  shot  into  the  garrison  without  intermission.  The  enemy, 
during  this  and  several  succeeding  days,  fired  at  the  rate  of  six 
thousand  five  hundred  cannon-shot,  and  one  thousand  and  eighty 
shells  in  every  twenty-four  hours ; while  their  ships  made  con- 
tinual attacks  on  Europa  Point,  the  defence  of  which  "was  solely 
entrusted  to  Captain  Curtis  and  the  marine  brigade  under  his 
command.  In  order  that  the  attention  of  the  garrison  might  be 
completely  distracted,  by  the  various  and  multitudinous  forms 
of  attack  going  on  at  the  same  time,  the  gun  and  mortar-boats 
were  added  to  the  other  instruments  of  war,  and  continued  their 
assaults,  both  by  day  and  night,  without  the  smallest  intermie-  i 
sion,  on  the  works  of  the  fortress.  I 

At  this  time  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  amount- 1 
ing  to  forty-eight  sail  of  the  liim,  arrived  at  Algesiras  from 
Cadiz;  and  CA^erj’thing  was  also  complete  in  the  battering  ships. 
These  were  covered  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  pieces  of 
heavy  cannon;  and  to  the  service  of  eacii  gmi,  thirty -six  artil- 
lery-men  were  appointed;  besides  these,  there  w'ere  a sufficient 
number  of  officers  to  direct  the  operations,  and  of  seamen  to 
work  and  manage  the  vessels,  so  that  the  whole  number  on 
board  of  these  battering  ships  could  not  be  less  than  six  or  seven 
thousand  men.  The  plan  was,  that  the  fire  of  these  vessels 
should  be  steadilj^  directed  to  one  object,  while  the  gun  and 
mortar-boats,  with  the  floaj^ng-battery  and  the  bomb-ketches, 
should  carry  on  their  attack  in  every  possible  direction.  It  was 
calculated  that  every  part  of  the  fortress  w^ould  at  one  and  the 
same  time  be  exposed  to  a most  dreadful  and  destructive  fire; ' 
and  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  garrison  to  be  every 
where  present  and  upon  the  alert,  it  was  hoped  that  some  point 
would  he  so  far  injured  as  to  present  a favcurable  place  for 
assault,  if  the  governor  still  determined  to  hold  out.  I 

About  eight  o’clock  in  tlie  morning,  on  the  I3th  of  September,  i 
tlie  ten  battering  ships  of  the  enemy  w^eighed  anchor  and  stood  ! 
oyer  towards  Gibraltar,  where  they  occupied  the  stations  allotted  ' 
for  them,  about  nine  hundred  yards  from  the  works.  The  ship  ! 
on  board  of  which  the  Spanish  admiral  was,  was  stationed  near  , 
the  King’s  Bastion,  while  the  other  vessels  extended,  three  to  ' 
the  soutliward  of  the  flag,  as  far  as  the  Church  Battery;  five  to  , 
the  northward,  near  the  Old  Mole;  and  one  a little  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  admiral.  As  soon  as  they  had  reached  their  st?.,-  ! 
lions,  they  began  a heavy  cannonade,  in  which  they  were 
seconded  and  supported  by  the  cannon  and  mortars  in  the  lines, 
while  the  batteries  from  the  garrison  opened  "with  hot  and  cold 
shot  from  the  guns,  and  with  shells  from  the  howitzers  and 
mortars. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  conceive,  much  less  to  describe, 


the  horrid  grandeur  of  this  scene;  the  imagination,  even  though 
it  were  of  the  most  fertile  and  vigorous  kind,  could  not  form  a 
picture,  in  any  respect,  equal  to  what  this  day  witnessed. 
Although  General  Elliot  made  no  pompous  display  of  the  mea- 
sures he  had  adopted  to  defend  himself,  yet  on  trial  they  t»ere 
found  to  be  completely  adequate,  not  only  for  the  purpog; 
defence,  but  of  destruction;  and  even  his  enemies  admitted  ti 
skill  and  bravery  such  as  his,  they  had  never  before  eneo’ 
tered  or  witnessed.  “ The  prodigious  showers  of  red-hot  bateii 
of  bombs,  and  of  carcasses,  which  filled  the  air,  and  were  witf 
out  intermission  thrown  to  every  point  of  the  various  attao[ 
both  by  sea  and  by  land,  from  the  garrison,  astonished  the  co 
manders  of  the  allied  forces,  who  could  not  conceive  the 
sibilit}'"  that  General  Elliot,  straitened,  as  he  was,  within 
narrow  limits  of  a garrison,  should  have  been,  by  any  mea|jpi(: 
able  to  construct  or  to  manage  such  a multitude  of  furnaces^ 
they  deemed  necessary  to  the  heating  of  the  infinite  quantity^ 
shot  then  thrown.  The  number  of  red-hot  balls  which  the  bg&: 
termg  ships  only  received  in  the  course  of  the  day,  was 
mated,  in  their  own  accounts,  at  not  less  than  four  thousand 
Nor  were  the  mortar-batteries  in  the  fortress  worse  supported;-** 
and  while  the  battering  ships  appeared  to  be  the  principal  ok* 
jects  of  vengeance,  as  they  were  of  apprehension  to  the  garrison;^ 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Peninsula  seemed  at  the  same  time  tb 
be  overwhelmed  in  the  torrents  of  fire  which  were  incessantly 
poured  upon  it.” 

For  a long  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  battering  ships  were  coat^ 
pletely  invulnerable  to  all  the  attempts  made  by  the  garrison  t# 
destroy  tiiera;  while  they  continued  through  the  greatest  pairt 
of  the  day  to  maintain  a heavy  and  destructive  cannonade,  they 
resisted  the  combined  powers  of  fire  and  artillery  to  such  a de* 
gree,  that  tlie  incessant  showers  of  shells,  and  the  red-hot  shot; 
with  which  they  were  assaUed,  made  no  visible  impression  u|>en 
4.1 About  two  o’clock,  however,  there  were  evident  symp* 
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them. 


toms  of  their  approaching  destruction : smoke  was  seen  to  rise 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  admiral’s  deck ; and  that  this  pro- 
ceeded from  some  serious  and  alarming  cause  was  evident  from 
tlie  men  being  observed  using  fire-engines,  and  pouring  water 
into  the  holes  that  v ere  made  by  the  red-hot  shot.  This  cir- 
cumstance served  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  garrison;  it 
was  now  beyond  a doubt,  that  though  these  battering  ships 
were  constructed  wdth  so  much  art  and  ingenuity,  and  thou^ 
they  were  capable,  at  the  same  time,  of  inflicting  and  of  suffer- 
ing so  much,  yet  there  were  in  the  garrison  means  amply  suf- 
ficient to  silence-and  destroy  them.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
it  could  not  be  accurately  ascertained  whether  the  fire  on  board 
of  them  increased ; that  U -was  not  got  under,  was  evident  from 
the  continued  efforts  of  tlie  men  to  work  the  fire-engines,  and 
to  pour  water  down  the  shot-holes;  tfie  fire  from  the  garrison 
was  therefore  continued  without  intermission  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  night;  and  by  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  ad- 
miral’s ship  and  another  were  more  visibly  on  fire.  Every 
thing  onboard  them  indicated  the  utmost  confusion  and  alarm; 
rockets  ivere  throvm  up,  to  announce  their  distress  and  danger 
to  the  other  ships,  and  the  fleet  immediately  sent  out  all  the  as- 
sistance in  their  power;  but  to  afford  assistance,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  battering  ships  were  placed,  was 
neither  very  safe  nor  ver}’^  easy.  It  was  impossible  to  remove 
the  battering  ships,  or  to  save  them  where  they  were:  the 
grand,  and  indeed  the  only  object,  therefore,  was  to  take  out 
the  men;  but  the  very  means  which  had  been  employed  to  ren- 
der these  ships  formidable  to  the  garrison,  made  it  extremely 
dangerous  to  "approach  them ; they  were  filled,  and  made  up  as 
it  were,  with  combustible  matter,  which,  now  that  they  were  on 
fire,  was  continually  exploding;  while  the  fire  from  the  gar- 
rison, directed  with  more  vigour  against  these  ships,  as  they 
were  seen  to  be  on  flames,  added  greatly  to  the  risk  of  those  wiio 
attempted  to  save  their  unfortunate  comrades. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on,  Brigadier  Curtis,  with 
his  squadron  of  gun-boats,  lay  under  the  New  Mole,  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  favourable  opportunity  which  might 
present  itself;  this  opportunity  was  now  at  hand;  accordingly, 
about  three  o’clock,  when  the  enemy  had  suffered  most  dread- 
fully, and  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion  by  their  bat- 
tering ships  ha/Ving  taken  fire,  he  began  his  attack  upon  their 
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j ak,  in  a most  masterly  style  and  with  great  edect.  His  gmi- 
. I its  were  drawn  np  in  such  a manner  as  to  rake  the  entire  line 
1 the  battering  ships,  and  thus  to  repel  all  attempts  which  the 
I ^niards  were  making  to  relieve  and  succour  those  wlio  were 
them;  no  hope  or  chance  of  safety  now  remained  for  these 
fortunate  men,  unless  in  the  humapity  of  their  conquerors : 

' i this  humanity  was  in  a great  measure  successfully  ex- 
lised,  notwithstanding  to  save  tiiem  ivas  still  attended  with 
iat  and  imminent  danger.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
»rning  of  the  14th  that  tlie  whole  compass  and  extent  of  the 
hat  of  the  Spaniards  was  discovered,  or  that  tire  efforts  of 
jgadier  Curtis  in  the  cause  oThumanity  could  be  Successfully 
erted : when  daylight  appeared,  the  scene  was  most  dreadful. 

, the  midst  of  the  flames  great  numbers  of  the  enemy  were 
;covered  crying  out  for  assistance;  while  others  were  seen 
i I atipg  on  pieces  of  timber,  liable  every  moment  either  to  be 
ished  off,  or  to  be  destroyed  by  the  shot  from  the  garrison. 
i soon  as  the  effects  of  the  fire  from  Gibraltar  were  clearly 
] m,  and  it  was  put  beyond  a doubt  that  the  enemy  were  cora- 
1 3tely  conquered,  the  firing  ceased  entirely;  every  thought, 
licii  but  a few  minutes  before  had  been  directed  to  the  des- 
iction  of  the  Spaniards  was  now  turned  to  their  relief  aad 
ccour.  In  a moment  it  was  forgotten  that  tliey  were  enemies, 

I d only  remembered  by  the  British  that  they  -were  suffering 
low-creatures.  In  a moment,  those  vessels  which  had  been 
iployed  to  deal  destruction  among  them,  were  used  for  the 
irpose  of  saving  them;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  deter- 
I iue,  whether  the  British  displayed  more  intrepidity  in  their 
I fieavours  to  save,  or  to  destroy.  In  this  sacred  and  honour- 
: lie  employment.  Brigadier  Curtis  and  his  marme  brigade  were 
, a?n§t  exclusively  engaged.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
lertions  they  made,  the  dangers  to  which  they  exposed  them- 
Ives,  or  the  skill  which  they  displayed  on  this  occasion.  One 
1 stance  may,  however,  be. given:  they  succeeded  in  dragging 
at  from  the  holds  of  the  burning  ships,  an  officer  and  seventy- 
, ue  men,  most  dreadfully  scorched.  It  may  indeed  be  said 
iatnoiie  but  Britons  could  have  defended  Gibraltar,  as  it  was 
dended;  and  none  but  Britons  could  have  saved  tlieir  enemies 
. such  a dreadful  situation. 

At  one  time,  the  most  dreadful  apprehension  was  entertained 
, lat  Brigadier  Curtis  had  fallen  a sacrifice  to  his  noble  and 
meroiis  humanity;  the  boat  in  which  he  was  employed  in 
iviiig  the  unfortunate  Spaniards,  lay  close  to  one  of  the  largest 
; i*  fhe  battering  ships,  at  the  very  moment  that  she  exploded;  | 
•r  a short  period,  every  thing  was  involved  in  the  utmost  dark- 
3SS : this  M'as  a time  of  dreadful  suspense.  General  Elliot  and 
I the  garrison  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  spot,  and  soon  liad 
le  happiness  to  perceive  the  commodore’s  pinnace  safe,  when 
le  smoke  was  dispelled;  the  escape,  however,  was  most  mira- 
alous;  a large  piece  of  timber  struck  the  boat  and  made  a hole 
1 her  bottom,  and  she  was  only  preserved  from  instantly  sink- 
ig,  by  the  seamen  stuffing  their  jackets  into  the  hole.  Nearly 
)ur  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  saved  from  instant  and  in- 
vitable  destruction  by  means  of  Commodore  Curtis  and  his 
rigade  ^f  marines;  while  their  loss  in  the  battering  vessels 
lone  was  estimated  at  one  thousand  five  hundred. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  whole  loss  of  the  Spaniards 
n this  memorable  day;  that  it  was  very  enormous  is  certain, 
oth  from  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  fire  from  the  garrison, 
nd  from  the  very  circumstances,  tliat  they  published  only  a 
ague  and  contradictory  account  respecting  it.  How  the  v/hole 
cene  impressed  one,  probably  not  very  cailoais,  as  having  been 
.ccustomed  to  the  carnage  of  war,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
owing  passage  in  a letter  from  a French  officer,  dated  tlie  even- 
Qg  of  the  8th,  which  was  published  in  the  foreign  gazettes:  if 
he  occurrences  and  disasters  of  that  day  called  forth  such  fecl- 
ngs  and  such  language,  certainly  those  of  the  13t,h  must  have 
aroduced  a similar  effect:  “The  eye  is  fatigued,  and  the  heart 
ent  with  the  sight  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  and  wounded, 
vhom  the  soldiers  are  this  moment  carrying  away;  the  number 
nakes  one  shudder;  and  I am  told,  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
ines,  which  are  not  within  view  of  my  post,  the  nmr.bers  are 
dill  greater.  Fortunately  for  my  feelings,  I have  not,  at  this 
nstaut,  leisure  to  reflect  much  on  the  state  and  condition  of 
nankind,” 


Such  admirable  measures  had  been  taken  by  the  governor  for 
the  protection  and  security  of  the  garrison,  while  they  were 
employed  in  defending  the  fortress  and  in  annoying  the  enemy, 
that  their  loss  was  comparatively  light,  and  it  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  artillerj’-  corps:  the  marine  brigade,  of  course,  being 
much  more  exposed,  suftered  more  severely;  yet  not  nearly  to 
such  a degree  as  might  ha-ve  been  anticipated.  In  the  course 
of  about  nine  weeks,  the  whole  number  slain  amounted  only  to 
sixty-five;  and  the  wounded  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 
How  little  chance  the  Spaniards  had  of  succeeding  in  their 
attack,  even  if  their  battering  ships  had  not  taken  fire,  may  be 
judged  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  works  of  the  fortress 
were  scarcely  damaged,  and  afforded  indubitable  proofs  of  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  with  which  they  had  been  constructed. 

As  the  enemy  now  had  most  melancholy  proof  that  Gib’ 
raltar  could  not  be  taken  by  any  means  that  human  power 
could  bring  against  it,  the  only  chance  that  remained  to  them 
of  reducing  it  was  by  famine:  for  this  purpose,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  prevent  supplies  being  brought  to  it,  as  they  knew  it 
was  nearly  destitute.  Lord  Howe,  however,  was  approaching 
with  a powerful  fleet,  and  a numerous  convoy  laden  with 
every  kind  of  stores  and  provisions:  to  oppose  him,  the  enemy 
trusted  to  their  combined  fleet.  It  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
the  plan  and  intention  of  the  enemy  to  cruise  off  Cape  St.  Mar}^, 
in  order  to  meet  the  British  fleet;  but  this  measure  was  aban- 
doned, and  they  took  their  station  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar, 
On  the  10th  of  October,  while  lying  in  the  bay,  a dreadful 
gale  of  wind  came  on,  which  threw  them  into  great  disorder, 
exposed  them  all  to  imminent  danger,  and  actually  caused  the 
loss  of  the  St,  Michael,  of  seventy-four  guns,  wffiich  being 
driven  under  the  works  of  Gibraltar,  was  taken  possession  of, 
and  her  crew,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  men,  made 
prisoners.  On  the  11th,  signals  were  made  on  board  the 
enemy’s  fleet,  which  proved  to  the  garrison  that  the  British 
fleet  were  in  sight;  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the  Latona 
frigate  arrived  in  the  bay ; and  in  the  evening  she  was  foL 
lov/ed  by  the  whole  fleet.  It  was  easy  to  conceive  what  must 
have  been  the  anxiety  of  tlie  garrison,  till  the  convoy,  which 
was  to  bring  them  succours  so  greatly  needed,  should  get  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  enemy;  and  this  anxiety  was  greatly 
increased,  when  they  discovered,  that  though  the  wind  and 
weather  were  by  no  means  unfavourable,  yet  by  the  careless- 
ness and  inattention  of  the  masters  of  the  transports,  only  four 
out  of  thirty-one  reached  their  destined  anchorage,  the  rest 
being  driven  past  the  bay  into  the  Mediterranean.  This  pro- 
voking and  unfortunate  accident  obliged  Lord  Howe  to  enter 
the  Mediterranean  also,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
bringing  back  the  convoy.  The  enemy  took  advantage  of  this 
to  attempt  to  recover  two  of  their  line  of  battle  ships,  which 
in  the  storm  of  the  10th  had  been  driven  from  Algesiras  out 
of  the  Straits:  they  also  entertained  hopes,  that  while  em- 
ployed in  bringing  back  these  vessels,  they  might  either  cap- 
ture some  of  the  store-ships,  or  at  least  prevent  them  from 
entering  the  bay.  The  force,  however,  was  considerably 
lessened ; they  were  obliged  to  leave  behind  three  of  their 
ships,  which  were  disabled;  the  St.  Michael  had  been  taken, 
and  two  others  w'ere  absent. 

Lord  Howe  was  soon  apprized  of  the  movements  and  the 
apparent  intention  of  the  combined  fleet,  by  the  Latona  fri- 
1 gate,  and  he  immediately  made  the  signal  for  his  ships  to 
I collect  around  him.  At  sunset  on  the  13th,  forty-two  ships  of 
; the  line,  and  other  vessels,  amounting  in  the. whole  to  sixty- 
i four  sail,  were  seen  six  leagues  to  the  windward  of  him,  on 
; the  larboard  tack.  At  first  they  seemed  disposed  to  bear  down 
on  the  British,  but  afterwards  they  hauled  their  wind  and 
stood  off.  Lord  Howe,  in  the  meantime,  had  formed  his  plan 
of  action;  he  arranged  his  fleet  in  three  lines,  sending  off  his 
convoy  where  they  might  safely  wait  the  issue  of  the  battle, 
on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  under  the  protection  and  guidance  of 
j the  Buffalo  man-of-war.  His  fleet  consisted  only  of  thirty-twm 
1 sail  of  the  line,  whereas  that  of  the  enemy  had  been  strength 
i cned  by  the  junction  of  the  two  ships  that  had  been  driven 
i from  Algesiras. 

j As  the  enemy  did  not  seem  disposed  to  fight,  the  Buffalo,* 
i with  the  transports,  rejoined  Lord  Howe,  and  was  despatched 
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towards  the  bay;  on  the  18th  he  succeeded  in  landing  two 
regiments,  and  in  sending  in  a supply  of  fifteen  hundred  bar» 
rels  of  gunpowder  from  the  fleet.  While  performing  these 
operations,  the  combined  fleet  not  only  offered  no  impedi- 
ment, but  they  did  not  even  come  in  sight.  On  the  19th, 
however,  while  the  British  fleet  were  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Straits,  between  Europa  Point  and  Ceuta,  they  were  seen  in 
the  north-east  quarter.  As  a battle  in  the  Gut  appeared  in 
every  point  of  view  by  no  means  prudent.  Lord  Howe  re- 
passed the  Straits  into  the  Atlantic,  the  enemy  following 
him  at  a few  leagues  distance.  As  soon  as  the  British 
admiral  got  clear  of  the  Straits,  he  formed  in  order  of  battle 
to  the  leeward,  but  the  combined  fleet,  though  the  time  of 
action,  as  well  as  the  distance,  lay  entirely  in  their  power,  con- 
tented themselves,  towards  the  evening,  with  a cannonade 
on  the  van  and  rear  of  the  British,  which  produced  little  or 
no  effect.  Lord  Howe’s  own  ship,  the  Victory,  not  returning 
a single  shot,  and  the  others  only  firing  occasionally. 

During  the  manoeuvres  on  this  occasion,  three  ships  of  the 
rear  of  the  British  fleet,  the  Union,  Buffalo,  and  Vengeance, 
being  considerably  astern  of  the  rest,  Don  Louis  de  Cordova, 
in  the  Santissima  Trinidada  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
guns,  and  a French  admiral,  supported  by  three  large  ships, 
and  seven  ships  of  two  decks,  bore  down  upon  them,  with  the 
intention  and  expectation  of  cutting  them  oflT.  These  vessels, 
not  daunted  by  the  approach  of  such  a superior  force,  re- 
served their  fire  till  the  enemy  came  within  musket  shot, 
when  they  commenced  it  in  such  a masterly  and  efficient 
manner,  that  their  opponents  were  quickly  thrown  into  great 
disorder  and  confusion.  The  ship  of  the  Spanish  admiral, 
unwieldy  and  unmanageable  from  her  great  size,  was  thrown 
completely  aback,  and  obliged  to  haul  her  wind,  and  with- 
draw from  the  action.  As  night  came  on,  they  seemed  dis- 
posed to  renew  the  attack,  but  were  again  so  well  received, 
that  after  a distant  cannonade,  which  lasted  about  an  hour, 
they  sheered  off. 

Different  opinions  were  formed  respecting  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Howe  on  this  occasion;  all  parties  gave  liirn  credit  for 
lia’dng  accomplished  the  great  and  paramount  object  of  his 
voyage — the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  with  great  skill  and  seaman- 
ship; but  many  contended,  that  when  he  had  done  this 
service,  he  ought  to  have  shown  more  earnestness,  and  used 
more  strenuous  and  zealous  endeavours  to  come  up  and 
engage  the  combined  fleets ; while  others  maintained,  that 
no  good  object  could  have  been  accomplished  by  an  engage- 
ment with  them,  while  in  case  of  a disastrous  issue,  much 
evil  might  have  resulted.  The  following  observations  on 
this  disputed  point  seem  deserving  of  attention  and  respect. 

“ The  distant  fire  of  the  enemy’s  fleet  on  the  20th, as  usual; 
and,  as  all  that  was  intended  by  it,  excepting  merely  to  save 
appearances,  did  a good  deal  of  damage  to  the  yards  and 
rigging  of  several  of  the  English  shipping,  so  that  if  Lord 
Howe  had  even  been  disposed  to  pursue  the  enemy  on  the 
following  morning,  he  could  not  have  so  done;  but  that  un- 
doubtedly neither  was,  nor  ought  to  have  been,  any  part  of 
his  object.  The  measure  of  mere  fighting,  without  any 
adequate  object  in  view,  can  never  be  adopted  by  any  wise 
commander,  either  by  sea  or  by  land.  The  great  service  of 
relieving  Gibraltar,  was,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  most  hap- 
pily and  gloriously  performed,  under  such  circumstances,  of 
inferiority  of  force,  as  not  only  fully  to  support,  but  highly 
to  exhalt  our  naval  renown,  and  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag.  It  was  evident  through  the  whole  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, that  the  combined  enemy,  with  so  great  a supe- 
riority as  they  possessed,  had  not  at  any  time  the  smallest 
intention  of  hazarding  a general  action,  however  willing  they 
might  be  to  risk  some  loss  in  order  to  maintain  that  appear- 
ance, and  however  watchful  they  were  to  prove  of  any 
advantage  that  might  be  afforded.  The  British  commander, 
besides,  had  other  important  services  still  to  provide  for;  he 
detached  eight  ships  of  the  line  to  the  AVeet  Indies,  and  six 
to  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  on  his  way  home;  neither  of  which 
or  at  least  tlte  former,  could  probably  have  b^en  done,  if  a 
forced  action  bad  taken  place.”' 


AN  ATTACK  BY  SAVAGES. 


I As  soon  as  certain  that  their  prisoners  were  safe,  the  savages 
I came  and  loosened  the  ropes  of  my  arms  sufficiently  to  put  me 
more  at  my  ease.  They  removed  those  which  bound  my  feet  left 
j entirely,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  the  gag  was  taken  from  niy 
! mouth.  I was  then  ’ ’ - ’ 


led  to  the  companion-way  and  by  a sign, 

' given  to  understand  I might  communicate  with  my  friends  jecti 
I below.  In  the  management  of  all  this,  I found  that  Smudge, 
the  semi-human,  dull,  animal- seeming  Smudge,  was  at  the  head. 

I also  came  to  the  conclusion  my  life  was  to  be  spared,  for  a 
time  at  least,  and  for  some  purpose  that,  as  yet,  baffled  my  con- 
jectures. I did  not  call  out  immediately,  but  waited  until  I 
heard  a movement  on  the  ladder,  when  I complied  with  the  Jajli 
orders  of  my  captors  and  masters.  ju 

“Mr.  Marble,”  I cried,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  below;  “is  li 
that  you?”  « 

“ Ay,  ay — and  is  that  you,  Master  Miles?”  f | irr^ 

“This  is  I.  Be  cautious  how  you  act,  Mr.  Marble.  Tlie'il 
savages  are  in  possession  of  the  upper  deck,  and  I am  their  J alii 
prisoner.  The  people  are  all  below,  with  a strong  watch  at  th^  5de 
fore- scuttle.”  ofc 

I heard  a long,  low  whistle  within  the  companion-way  doors,  ^ ifor 
which  it  was  easy  enough  to  interpret  into  an  expression  of  the  i 
chief-mate’s  concern  and  wonder.  For  myself,  I saw  no  use  in  fly 
attempting  concealment,  but  was  resolved  to  speak  out  fully,  p i 
even  though  it  might  be  at  the  risk  of  betraying  some  of  my  ik 
feehngs  to  my  captors,  among  whom  I thought  it  probable 
there  might  be  more  than  one  who  understood  something  of  ^ 
English.  t 

“ We  miss  Captain  Williams  below  here,”  Marble  resumed  |cli 
after  a short  delay.  “ Do  you  know  anything  of  his  move-  ij^n 
ments?”  jitli 

“ Alas ! Mr.  Marble,  poor  Captain  Williams  can  be  of  no  ser-  let( 
vice  to  any  of  us  now.” 

“What  of  him?”  was  demanded  in  a clear,  full  voice,  and  as 
quick  as  lightning.  “ Let  me  know,  at  once.” 

“He  has  been  killed  by  a blow  from  a dub,  and  is  thrown 
overboard.” 

A dead  silence  followed,  and  it  lasted  near  a minute. 

“ Then  it  has  fallen  to  my  duty  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done!” 
Marble  at  length  exclaimed.  “ Miles,  are  you  at  liberty : — dare 
you  say  what  you  think?” 

“ I am  held  here  by  two  of  the  savages,  whose  prisoner  I cer- 
tainly am.  Still,  Mr.  Marble,  they  encourage  me  to  speak; but 
I fear  some  among  them  understand  what  we  say.” 

There  was  another  pause,  during  which  the  mate  was  doubt- 
less reflecting  on  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

“ Harkee,  Miles,”  Marble  continued,  “ we  know  each  other, 
and  can  tell  what  is  meant  without  blabbing.  How  old  are 
you,  out  there,  on  deck  ?” 

“ Quite  thirty  years,  Mr.  Marble,  and  good  stout  years  they 
are  too.” 

“ Well  provided  for,  with  sulphur  and  the  pills,  or  pnly  with 
Indian  tools,  such  as  our  boys  sometimes  play  withT’ 

“ A little  of  the  first — half  a dozen,  perhaps;  with  some  of 
the  last,  and  a plenty  of  carvers.” 

An  impatient  push  from  the  Dipper  warned  me  to  speak 
plainer,  and  satisfied  me  that  the  fellow  could  comprehend 
what  passed,  so  long  as  we  confined  ourselves  to  a straight- 
forward discourse.  This  discovery  had  the  effect  to  put  me 
still  more  on  my  guard. 

“ I understand  you.  Miles,”  Marble  answered  in  a thoughtful 
manner  ; “ we  must  be  on  our  guard.  Do  you  think  they  mean 
to  come  below 

“ I see  no  signs  at  present — but  under staading^''  emphasising 
the  word,  “ is  more  general  than  ^mu  imagine,  and  no  secrets 
must  be  told.  My  advice  is,  ‘millions  for  defence  and  not  a 
cent  for  tribute.’  ” 

As  this  last  expression  w as  common  in  the  mouths  of  the 
Americans  of  the  day,  having  been  used  on  the  occasion  of  the 
existing  war  with  France,  I felt  confident  it  would  be  under- 
stood. Marble  made  no  answer,  and  I was  permitted  to  move 
from  the  companion-way,  and  to  take  a seat  on  the  hencoops. 

My  situation  was  sufficiently  remarkable.  It  was  still  dark: 
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eiioufeh  light  fell  from  the  stars  to  permit  me  to  see  all  the 
rthytnd  savage  forms  that  ^vere  gliding 
even  to  observe  something  of  the  expression  ot  the  conn- 
,nces  of  those  who,  from  time  to  time  came  ^ 

le  face.  The  last  seemed  ferociously  disposed,  but  it  was 
Lent  that  a master-spirit  held  all  these  wild  bemgs  ® 
ection,  quelling  the  turbulence  of  their  humours,  restraining 
r fierce  disposition  to  violence,  and  giving 
. to  all  their  proceedings.  This  master-spirit  was  Smud  e . 
he  fact  I could  not  doubt;  his  gestures,  his  voice,  c^ 
ids,  giving  movement  and  method  to  everything  that  was 
e.  I observed  that  he  spoke  with  authority  and  confidence, 
igh  he  spoke  calmly.  He  wasobeyed,  without  any  P^r^u- 
i^rks  of  deference,  but  he.was  obeyed  implicitly.  I could 
. see  that  the  savages  considered  themselves  as  conquerop, 

,ng  very  little  for  the  men  under  hatches.  Isothmg  material 
irred  until  day  dawned.  Smudge— for  so  I must  contin^ 
aU  this  revolting-looking  chief  for  want  of  his  true  na  e 1 
lid  permit  nothing  to  be  attempted  until  the  light  became 
Iciently  strong  to  enable  him  to  note  the  proceedings  of  his  j 
Dwers.^  I subsequently  ascertained,  too,  that  he  waited  for  1 
iforcements:  a yell  being  raised  in  the  ship  just  as  tne  sun  ap-  j 
,red,  which  was  answered  from  the  forest.  The  last  seemed  j 
•ly  alive  with  savages;  nor  was  it  long  before  canoes  issued  , 
n the  creek,  and  I counted  one  hundred  and  seven  of  1 
se  wretches  on  board  the  ship:  this  was  _ their  whole 
ce,  however,  no  more  ever  appearing.  All  this  time,  or  for 
ee  hours,  I had  no  more  communication  with  our  own  peo- 
. I was  certain,  however,  that  they  were  all  togethei,  a 
iction  being  easy  enough  by  means  of  the  middle- deck,  w 11c  1 
i no  other  cargo  than  the  light  articles  intended  lor  the 
rth-west  trade,  by  knocking  down  the  forcastle  bulk-head, 
ere  was  a sliding  board  in  the  last,  indeed,  that  would  admit 
one  man’s  passing  at  a time 

js  last  expedient.  I entertained  no  doubt  Marble  had  col - 
.ted  all  hands  below;  and  being  in  possession  of  plenty  ot 
ms,  the  men  having  carried  their  muskets  and  pistols  below 
th  them,  with  all  the  ammunition,  he  was  still  extremely 
'raidable.  What  course  he  would  pursue  I was  obliged  to 
Qjecture.  A sortie  would  have  been  very  hazardous,  if 
iicticable  at  all;  and  it  was  scarcely  practicable,  after  the 
-ans  taken  by  Smudge  and  the  Dipper  to  secure  the  passages, 
/ery thing,  so  far  as  I was  concerned,  was  left  to  conjecture, 
ae  manner  in  which  my  captors  treated  me  excited  my  sur- 
ise.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  my  limbs  were  released,  and  I 
as  permitted  to  walk  up  and  down  the  quarter-deck  to  restore 
,e  circulation  of  the  blood.  A clot  of  blood,  with  some  frag- 
ents  of  hair,  marked  the  spot  where  poor  Captain  Williams 
id  fallen;  and  I was  allowed  to  dash  a bucke.t  of  water  oyer 
place,  in  order  to  wash  away  the  revolting  signs  of  the 
rder  For  myself,  a strange  recklessness  had  taken  the 
ce  of  concern,  and  I became  momentarily  indifferent  to  my 
- I expected  to  die,  and  I am  now  ashamed  to  confess  that 
'feelings  took  a direction  towards  revenge,  rather  than  to- 
rds  penitence  for  my  past  sins.  At  times  I even  envied  Mar- 
, and  those  below,  who  might  destroy  their  enemies  at  a 
OOP  by  throwing  a match  into  the  magazine.  I felt  per- 
ided,  indeed,  it  would  come  to  that  before  the  mate  and  men 
uld  submit  to  be  the  captives  of  such  wretches  as  were 
m in  possession  of  the  deck.  Smudge  and  his  associates, 
wever,  appeared  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  this  dan^ 
the  character  of  which  they  were  probably  ignorant,  iheir 
leme  had  been  very  cunningly  laid;  and,  thus  far,  it  was 
rfectly  successful.  The  sun  was  fairly  up,  and  the  savages 
gan  to  think  seriously  of  securing  their  prize,  when  the  two 
iders  Smudge  and  the  Dipper,  approached  me  in  a manner 
show  they  were  on  the  point  of  commencing  operations, 
tie  last  of  these  men,  I now  discovered,  liad  a tnfling  know- 
icTQ  of  English,  which  he  had  obtained  from  different  ships. 
,iU  he  was  a savage,  to  all  intents  and  purposes;  the  little  m- 
rmation  thus  gleaned  serving  to  render  his  worst  propensities 
ore  dangerous,  rather  than  in  any  manner  tempering  them, 
e now  twk  the  lead,  parading  all  his  men  m two  Imes  on  the 
ick,  making  a significant  gesture 

(ring  with  emphasis  the  word  count,  I did  count  the 


wretches,  making  this  time  one  hundred  and  six,  exclusive  of 

^^uTel/^li^,  down  there,”  growled  the  Dipper,  pointing 

^^iTallpd  for  Mr.  Marble,  and  when  he  had  readied  the  com- 
panion-^ay,  the  following  conversation  took  place  between 

""^‘‘"What  is  it  now,  Miles,  my  hearty?”  demanded  the  chief- 

“?‘1’am  ordered  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  the  Indians  number  one 
hundred  and  eight,  having  just  counted  them,  tor  this  pur- 


wish  there  w^ere  a thousand,  as  we  are  about  to  lift  the 
deck  from  the  ship,  and  send  them  all  into  the  air.  Do  you 

think  they  can  understand  what  I say.  Miles.'' 

“ The  Dipper  does,  sir,  when  you  speak  slow  and  plain.  He 
has  only  half  a notion  of  what  you  now  mean,  as  I can  see  by 

^^^“^Does^the  rascal  hear  me  now?— is  he  anywhere  near  the 

““lie  doesTand  is-he  is  standing,  at  this  moment,  on  the  iar- 
board  side  of  the  companion-way,  kneeling  one  knee  on  t e 

forward  end  of  the  hencoop.  t ^ .,1 

“ Miles” — said  Marble,  in  a doubting^sort  of  a \oicc. 

“ Mr.  Marble— I hear  what  you  say.”  ^ 

“ Suppose— eh— lead  through  the  companion-way— eh— what 

uX  for  that,  sir,  as  I've  made  up  my  mind  to 
be  murdered.  But  it  would  do  no  good,  just  now,  and  might 
do  harm.  I will  tell  them,  however,  of  your  intention  to  blow 
them  up,  if  you  please;  perhaps  that  may  make  them  a little 

^^Marble  assented,  and  I set  about  the  ofiice  as  well  as  I could. 
Most  of  my  communications  had  to  be  made  by  means  of  signs, 
but  in  th^  end,  I succeeded  in  making  the  Dipper  understand 
iny’meaning.  By  this  man  the  purport  was  told  to  bmudge  in 
terms  The  old  man  listened  with  grave  attention,  but  the  idea 
S being  biown  up  produced  no  more  effect  on  him  ban  wouW 
have  been  produced  by  a message  from  home  to  tell  him  that 
his  chimne?  was  on  fire,  supposing  him  to  have  possessed  such 
aci"instrument  of  coZrt.  That 

his  friend  I could  see  by  the  expression  of  his  ourang-out^g 
looking  countenance.  But  fear  was  a passion  that  troubled  him 
very  Uttie;  and,  tooth  to  ,ay.  a man  ^hose  t.me 
a condition  as  miserable  as  that  m which  he  '’f  ‘“a' 
had  no  great  reason  to  set  a very  high  value  on  h^e  ^ 
these  miserable  wretches  never  commit  suicide . I hat  is  a re 
ief  reserved  rather  for  tliose  who  have  * 

human  enjoyments,  nine  pampered  sensual  sts  dy'ng  in  fts 

mode  for  one  poor  wretch  whose  miseries  have  driven  nmi  lo 
despair  I was^astonished  at  seeing  the  intelligence  that  gleamed 
fn  the  baLon-like  face  of  Smudge  as  he  listened  to  Ins  ^ 
words.  Incredulity  was  the  intellectual  meaning  m his  ey  , 
while  indifference  seemed  seated  in  his  ''ho  e visage  It ^ 
evident  the  threat  had  made  no  impression,  and  I managed  to  let 
Marble  understand  as  much,  and  that  m terms  which  the  D p- 
pe"coul™iot  very  well  comprehend.  I tha  hid 

like  stillness  reigning  below  decks  m hen  f J hu®.  f ^ 

so  lately  been  heard  there.  Smudge 

chance  and  I observed  he  was  giving  orders  to  two  or  three  ot 
?l,e  efd’er  savages,  apparently  to  a greater  degree  of 

watchfulness.  I confess  to  some  ^id  more 

tation  is  an  unpleasant  guest  in  a scene  like  ‘hat,  and  more 
csneciallv  when  accompanied  by  uncertainty,  bmudge  no 
seemed  to  think  it  time  to  commence  his  operations  m earnest. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Dipper  a quantity  of  line  was  thrown 
into  tbp  vawl  studding-halyards,  and  sucli  other  rope  ot  con- 
veniem  iue  ^ 0001”^  fmmd  in  the  launch,  and  the  boat  was 
[owed  by  two  or  three  canoes  to  the  island.  I ere  the  lellows 
mide  wLi  seamen  call  a guess-warp”  o‘ rope^  fa^^ 
inff  one  end  to  a tree,  and  paying  out  line,  as  t he  yawi  a_ 
towed  back  again  to  the  ship  The 

to  be  sufficiently  accurate,  the  rope  reaching  ^irwas 

the  tree.  As  soon  as  this  feat  was  af^comphshed,  and  it  was 
done  with  sufficient  readiness,  though  somewhat  lubberly. 
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twenty  or  thirty  of  the  savages  clapped  on  the  warp,  until  they 
had  tautened  it  to  as  great  a strain  as  it  would  bear.  After 
this  they  ceased  pulling,  and  I observed  a search  around  the 
galley  in  quest  of  the  cook’s  axe,  evidently  with  a design  to  cut 
the  cables.  I thought  this  a fact  worth  communicating  to 
Marble,  and  I resolved  to  do  so  at  the  risk  of  my  life. 

“The  Indians  have  run  a line  to  the  island,  and  are  about 
to  cut  the  cables,  no  doubt  intending  to  warp  the  ship  ashore  ; 
and  that,  too,  at  the  very  spot  where  they  once  had  the  Sea- 
Otter.” 

“ Ay,  ay— let  them  go  on  ; we’ll  be  ready  for  them  in  time,” 
was  the  only  answer  I received. 

I never  knew  whether  to  ascribe  the  apathy  tbe  savages 
manifested  to  this  communication,  to  a wish  that  the  fact 
might  be  known  to  the  people  below,  or  to  indifference.  They 
certainly  proceeded  in  their  movements  with  just  as  much 
coolness  as  if  they  had  the  ship  all  to  themselves.  They  had 
six  or  eight  canoes,  and  parties  of  them  began  to  move  round 
the  vessel,  with  precisely  tbe  same  confidence  as  men  would 
do  it  in  a friendly  port.  What  most  surprised  me  were  the 
quiet  and  submission  to  orders  they  observed.  At  length  the 
axe  was  found  secreted  in  the  bows  of  the  launch,  and  Marble 
was  apprised  of  the  use  to  which  it  was  immediately  applied, 
by  the  heavy  blows  that  fell  upon  the  cables. 

“ Miles,”  said  the  chief-mate,  “these  blows  go  to  my  heart. 
Are  the  blackguards  really  in  earnest  ?” 

“The  larboard  bower  is  gone,  sir,  and  the  blows  you  now 
hear  are  on  tbe  starboard,  which  is  already  half  in  two — that 
finishes  it ; the  ship  now  hangs  only  by  the  warp.” 

“ Is  there  any  wind,  boy 

^ “ Not  a breath  of  it  in  the  bay,  though  1 can  see  a little 
ripple  on  the  water  outside.” 

“ Is  it  rising  or  falling  water,  Miles  ?’’ 

“ The  ebb  is  nearly  done — they’ll  never  be  able  to  get  the 
ship  up  on  the  shelving  rock  where  they  had  the  Sea-Otter, 
until  the  water  rises  ten  or  twelve  feet.” 

“ Thank  God  for  that ! I was  afraid  they  might  get  her  on 
that  accursed  bed,  and  break  her  back  at  once.” 

“ Is  it  of  any  importance  to  us,  M-r.  Marble?  What  hope 
can  we  have  of  doing  anything  against  such  odds,  and  in  our 
eircurastances  ?” 

“ The  odds  I care  nothing  for,  boy.  My  lads  are  screwed 
up  so  tight,  they’d  lick  the  whole  north-west  coast,  if  they 
could  only  get  on  deck  without  having  their  fashion-pieces 
stove  in.  The  circumstances,  I allow,  must  count  for  a great 
deal.” 

“The  ship  is  moving  fast  towards  the  island — I see  no  hope 
for  us,  Mr.  Marble.” 

“ I say.  Miles,  it  is  worth  some  risk  to  try  and  save  the  craft 
— were  it  not  for  fear  of  you,  I would  have  played  the  rascals 
a trick  half  an  hour  since.” 

“ Never  mind  me,  air ; it  was  my  fault  it  has  happened,  and 
I ought  to  suffer  for  it;  do  what  duty  and  discretion  tell  you 
is  best.” 

I waited  a minute  after  this  in  intense  expectation,  not 
knowing  what  was  to  follow,  when  a report  made  me  fancy 
for  an  instant  some  attempt  was  making  to  blowup  the  deck. 
The  wails  and  cries  that  succeeded,  however,  soon  let  me 
into  the  real  state  of  the  case.  A volley  of  muskets  had 
been  fired  from  the  cabin-windows,  and  every  individual  in 
two  canoes  that  were  passing  at  the  time,  to  the  number  of 
eleven,  were  shot  down  like  bullocks.  Three  were  killed 
dead,  and  the  remainder  received  wounds  that  promised  to 
he  mortal.  My  life  would  have  been  the  instant  sacrifice  of 
this  act,  had  it  not  been  for  the  stern  authority  of  Smudge, 
who  ordered  my  assailants  off,  with  a manner  and  tone  that 
produced  immediate  compliance.  It  was  clear  I was  reserved 
for  some  peculiar  fate.  Every  man  who  could,  rushed  into 
the  remaining  canoes  and  the  ship’s  yawl,  in  order  to  pick 
up  the  killed  and  wounded,  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  ca-  < 
lamity  was  known.  I watched  them  from  the  taffrail,  and 
soon  ascertained  that  Marble  was  doing  the  same  from  the 
windows  below  me.  But  the  savages  did  not  dare  to  venture  in 
a line  with  a fire  that  had  proved  so  fatal,  and  were  compelled 
to  wait  until  the  ship  bad  moved  sufficiently  a lead  to  enable 


j them  to  succour  their  friends,  without  exposing  their  owi 
I lives.  As  this  r(  ifuired  some  distance,  as  well  as  time,  tlv 
ship  was  not  only  left  without  a canoe,  or  boat  of  any  sort 
in  the  water,  but  with  only  half  her  assailants  on  board  o 
her.  Those  who  did  remain,  for  want  of  means  to  attack  ani 
other  enemy,  vented  their  spite  on  the  ship,  expending  al 
their  strength  in  frantic  efforts  on  the  warp.  The  result  was 
that  while  they  gave  great  way  to  the  vessel,  they  finallj 
broke  the  line.  I Was  leaning  on  the  wheel,  with  Smudgi 
neat  me,  when  this  accident  occurred.  The  tide  was  stil  - 
running  ebb,  and  with  some  strength ; and  the  ship  was  jus 
entering  the  narrow  passage  between  the  island  and  the  poin:  i 
that  formed  one  termination  of  the  bay,  heading,  of  course  ■ 
towards  the  tree  to  which  tlie  warp  had  been  secured.  It  was 
an  impulsive  feeling,  rather  than  any  reason,  that  made  rm 
give  the  vessel  a sheer  with  the  helm,  so  as  to  send  her  directlj 
through  the  passage,  instead  of  letting  her  strike  the  rocks,  j . 
had  no  eventual  hope  in  so  doing,  nor  any  other  motive  thar 
the  strong  reluctance  I felt  to  have  the  good  craft  hit  the  hot-  ? 
tom.  Luckily,  the  Dipper  was  in  the  canoes,  and  it  was  not  ai  t 
easy  matter  to  follow^  the  ship,  under  the  fire  from  her  cabin-  i 
windows,  had  he  understood  the  case,  and  been  disposed  to  d(  t 
so.  But,  like  all  the  rest  in  the  canoes,  he  was  busy  with  bif  i 
wounded  friends,  "who  were  all  carried  off  towards  the  creek  <* 
This  left  me  master  of  tbe  ship’s  movements  for  five  minutes  i 
and  by  that  time  she  had  drawn  through  the  passage,  and  wai 
actually  shooting  out  into  the  open  ocean.  This  was  a novel 
and  in  some  respects  an  embarrassing  Situation.  It  left  a glearr 
of  hope,  but  it  was  a hope  without  a direction,  and  almost  with- 
out an  object.  I could  perceive  that  none  of  the  savages  or 
board  had  any  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  our  movement,  un- 
less they  might  understand  the  action  of  the  tide.  They  hac 
expected  the  ship  to  be  run  ashore  at  the  tree;  and  here  she  wa^  f 
gliding  into  the  ocean,  and  was  already  clear  of  the  passage  ? 
The  effect  was  to  produce  a panic,  and  fully  one-half  of  thos(  f 
who  had  remained  in  the  ship  jumped  overboard  and  began  tf  » 
swim  for  the  island.  I was  momentarily  in  hope  all  woulc  ; 
take  this  course;  but  quite  five-and-twenty  remained,  mor« 
from  necessity  than  choice,  as  I afterwards  discovered,  for  thev 
did  not  know  how  to  swim.  Of  this  number  was  Smudge,  whc 
probably  still  remained  to  secure  his  conquest.  It  struck  me  . 
the  moment  was  favourable,  and  I went  to  the  companion-way.  ■ 
and  was  about  to  remove  its  fastenings,  thinking  the  ship 
might  be  recovered  during  the  prevalence  of  the  panic.  But; 
a severe  blow,  and  a knife  gleaming  in  the  hands  of  Smudge,  i 
admonished  me  of  the  necessity  of  greater  caution.  The  affaii  ( 
was  not  yet  ended,  nor  was  my  captor  a man  as  easily  discon-  1 
certed  as  I had  incautiously  supposed.  Unpromising  as  he 
seemed,  this  fellow  had  a spirit  that  fitted  him  for  great  i 
achievements,  and  which,  [under  other  circumstances,  might  i 
have  made  him  a hero.  He  taught  me  the  useful  lesson  of  not  ; 
judging  of  men  merely  by  their  exteriors. 

The  ship  did  not  lose  her  steerage-way.  As  soon  as  past  | 
the  point  of  the  island,  a gentle  southerly  breeze  was  lelt;  l 
and,  acting  on  the  spars  and  hull,  it  enabled  me,  by  putting  ! 
the  helm  a little  up,  to  keep  her  head  off  shore,  and  thus  in-  i 
crease  her  distance  from  the  bay.  The  set  of  the  tide  did 
more  for  her  than  the  wind,  it  is  true  ; but  the  two,  acting  in  < 
unison,  carried  her  away  from  the  coast  at  a rate  that  nearly  J 
equalled  two  knots  in  the  hour.  This  was  slow  moving  cer- > 
tainly,  for  a vessel  in  such  a strait;  but  it  would  require  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes  for  the  canoes  to  return  from  the 
creek,  and  make  the  circuit  of  the  island  by  the  other  channel. 
By  that  time  we  should  be  near  half  a mile  at  sea.  Smudge, i 
beyond  a question,  understood  that  he  was  in  a dilemma,  ' 
though  totally  ignorant  of  some  of  the  leading  difficulties  of 
his  case.  It  was  plain  to  me  he  could  not  comprehend  why 
the  ship  took  the  direction  of  the  offing,  for  he  bad  no  concep-  ^ 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  rudder.  Our  tiller  worked  below,  and 
it  is  possible  this  circumstance  mystified  him,  more  small 
vessels  in  that  day  managing  their  helms  without  the  aid  of 
the  wheel  than  with  it.  At  length  tbe  movement  of  the  vessel  ' 
became  too  palpable  to  admit  of  further  delay  ; and  this 
savage  approached  me  with  a drawn  knife,  and  a manner 
that  proved  natural  affection  bad  not  been  the  motive  of  bii 
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: revious  moderation.  After  flourishing  his  weapon  flercely 
I efore  my  eyes,  and  pressing  it  most  significantly,  once  or 

iwice,  against  my  breast,  he  made  signs  for  me  to  cause  the 
hip  to  turn  round,  and  re-enter  the  port.  I thought  my  last 
loment  had  come,  but  naturally  enough  pointed  to  the  spars, 
iving  my  master  to  understand  that  the  vessel  was  not  in 
er  usual  trim.  I believe  I was  understood  as  to  this  part  of 
ly  excuses,  it  being  too  apparent  that  our  masts  and  yards 
'ere  not  in  their  usual  places,  for  the  fact  to  be  overlooked 
ven  by  a savage.  Smudge,  however,  saw  that  several  of  the 
ails  were  bent,  and  he  pointed  to  those,  growling  out  his 
areats,  should  I refuse  to  set  them.  The  spanker,  in  par- 
!cular,  being  near  him,  he  took  hold  of  it,  shook  it,  and 
rdered  me  to  loosen  it  forthwith.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
ay,  I obeyed  this  order  with  secret  joy.  Casting  loose  the 
rails,  I put  the  out-hauler  in  the  hands  of  a dozen  of  the 
ivages,  and  set  the  example  of  pulling.  In  a minute  we  had 
ns  sail  spread,  with  the  sheet  a little  eased  off.  I then  led  a 
arty  forward,  and  got  the  fore  and  main  stay-sails  on  the  ship, 
'o  these  were  added  the  mizen  stay-sail,  the  only  other  piece  of 
anvass  we  could  show,  until  the  top-masts  were  Added.  The 
flTect  of  these  four  sails,  however,  w'as  to  add  at  least  another 
not  to  the  way  of  the  ship,  and  to  carry  her  out  sooner  to  a 
oint  where  she  felt  the  full  force  of  the  light  breeze  that  w'as 
lowing  from  the  south-east.  By  the  time  the  four  sails  were 
?t,  we  were  fully  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  island,  every 
istant  getting  more  fairly  into  the  true  currents  of  the  air. 
mudge  watched  me  with  the  eyes  of  a hawk.  As  I had 
beyed  his  own  orders  in  making  sail,  he  could  not  complain 
f that;  but  the  result  evidently  disappointed  him.  He  saw 
e were  still  moving  in  the  wrong  direction,  and,  as  yet,  not 
canoe  Avas  visible.  As  for  these  last,  now  the  vessel  had 
ay  on  her,  I was  not  without  hopes  of  being  able  to  keep 
rein  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  cabin  windows,  and  finally, 
f getting  rid  of  them  by  drawing  off  the  land,  to  a distance 
ley  would  not  he  likely  to  follow.  The  Dipper,  however, 
was  aware,  was  a bold  fellow-— knew  something  of  vessels— 
nd  I was  determined  to  give  a hint  to  Marble  to  pick  him  off 
lould  he  come  within  range  of  his  muskets ; in  the  meantime 
le  alarm  and  impatience  of  Smudge  and  his  companions  very 
sasibly  increased.  Five  minutes  were  an  age,  in  the  circiun- 
tances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  I saw  that  it  would 
Don  be  necessary  to  adopt  some  new  expedient,  or  I might 
xpect  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  resentment  of  these  savages, 
lecessity  sharpens  the  wits,  and  I hit  upon  a scheme  Avhich 
'as  not  entirely  Vi^ithout  the  merit  of  ingenuity.  As  it  was, 
suppose  I owed  my  life  to  the  consciousne'-s  of  the  savages, 
aat  they  could  do  nothing  without  me.  Smudge,  with  three 
r four  of  the  fiercest  of  his  companions,  bad  begun  again  to 
lenace  me  with  a knife,  making  signs  at  the  same  time,  for 
le  to  turn  the  ship’s  head  towards  the  land.  I asked  for  a 
iltle  room,  and  then  describing  a long  circle  on  the  deck, 
ointing  to  the  four  sails  we  had  set,  and  this  in  a way  to  tell 
fiem  that  under  the  canvass  we  carried,  it  would  be  necessary 
3 go  a great  distance  in  order  to  turn  round.  When  1 had 
ucceeded  in  communicating  this  idea,  I forthwith  set  about 
iving  them  to  understand  that  by  getting  up  the  top-masts, 
nd  making  more  sail,  we  might  return  immediately.  The 
avages  understood  me,  and  the  explanation  appearing  reason- 
ble  to  them,  they  went  aside  and  consulted  together.  As 
ime  pressed,  it  was  not  long  before  Smudge  came  to  me  with 
Igns  to  show  him  and  his  party  how  to  get  the  remainder  of 
he  sails  set.  Of  course,  I was  not  backward  in  giving  the 
lesired  information.  In  a few  minutes,  I had  a string  of 
he  savages  hold  of  the  mast  rope  forward,  a luff  tackle  being 
ipplied.  As  everything  was  ready  aloft,  all  we  had  to  do 
vas  to  pull,  until,  judging  by  the  eye,  I thought  the  spar  was 
ligh  enough,  when  I ran  up  the  rigging,  and  clapped  in  the 
la.  Having  the  top-mast  out  of  the  way,  without  touching 
my  of  its  rigging,  I wentdosvn  on  the  fore-yard,  and  loosened 
[he  sail.  This  appeared  so  much  like  business,  that  the 
lavages  gave  sundry  exclamations  of  delight  ; and,  by  the 
! ime  I got  on  deck,  they  were  all  ready  to  applaud  me  ns  a 
jfood  felloAv.  Even  Smudge  was  completely  mystified;  and 
vhen  I set  the  others  at  work  at  the  ^eer-f  =11  to  s vay  up  the 


fore-yard,  he  was  as  active  as  any  of  them.  We  soon  had 
the  yard  in  its  place,  and  I went  aloft  to  secure  it,  touching 
the  braces  first  so  as  to  fill  the  sail.  The  reader  may  rest  as- 
sured I did  not  hurry  myself,  now  I had  things  in  so  fair  a 
way.  I could  perceive  that  my  power  and  importance  in- 
creased with  every  foot  we  went  from  the  land;  and  the  ship 
steering  herself  under  such  canvass,  the  wheel  being  a trifle 
up,  there  Avas  no  occasion  for  extraordinary  exertion  on  my 
part.  I determined  noAV  to  stay  aloft  as  long  as  possible. 
The  yard  was  soon  secured,  and  then  I Avent  up  into  tlie  top, 
Avhere  I began  to  set  up  the  weather  rigging.  Of  course, 
nothing  Avas  very  thoroughly  done,  though  sufficiently  so  for 
the  weather  Ave  had.  From  the  top  I had  a good  view  of  the 
offing,  and  of  the  coast  for  leagues.  We  were  now  quite  a 
mile  at  sea,  and  though  the  tide  was  no  longer  of  any  use  to 
us,  we  were  drawing  through  the  Avater  quite  at  the  rate  of 
two  knots.  I thought  that  the  flood  had  made,  and  that  it 
took  us  a little  on  our  lee-boAA',  hawsing  us  up  to  windward. 
Just  as  I had  got  the  last  lanyard  fastened,  the  canoes  began 
to  appear,  coming  round  the  island  by  the  farther  passage, 
and  promising  to  overtake  us  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty- 
minutes.  The  crisis  demanded  decision,  and  I determined  to  get 
the  jib  on  the  ship.  Accordingly,  I Avas  soon  on  deck.  Plaving 
so  much  the  confidence  of  the  savages,  who  noAV  fancied  their 
return  depended  on  me,  I soon  had  them  at  work,  and  Ave  had 
the  stay  set  up  in  tAVo  or  three  minutes.  I then  ran  out  and 
cast  off  the  gaskets,  when  my  boys  began  to  hoist  at  a signal 
from  me.  I have  seldom  been  so  happy  as  when  1 saw  that 
large  sheet  of  canvass  open  to  the  air.  The  sheet  Avas  hauled 
in  and  belayed  as  fast  as  possible,  and  then  it  struck  me  I 
should  not  have  time  to  do  any  more  before  the  canoes  would 
overtake  us.  It  Avas  my  Avisli  to  communicate  with  Marble. 

While  passing  aft,  to  effect  this  object,  I paused  a moment 
to  examine  the  movement  of  the  canoes;  old  Smudge,  the 
VA’hole  time,  expressing  his  impatience  that  the  ship  did  not 
turn  round.  I make  no  doubt  I should  have  been  murdered  a 
dozen  times,  had  I lives  enough,  Avere  it  not  that  the  saA’-ages 
felt  hoAV  dependent  they  Avere  on  me  for  the  government  of  the 
A’^essel.  I began  to  see  my  importance,  and  grcAv  bold  in  pro- 
portion. As  for  the  canoes,  I took  a look  at  tliem  througli  a 
glass.  They  AA^ere  about  balf-a-mile  distant,  had  ceased  j’ad- 
dling,  and  AA'ere  lying  close  together,  seemingly  in  coUsiiitati  yo, 
I fancied  the  appearance  of  the  ship,  under  canvass,  had 
alarmed  them,  and  that  they  began  to  think  Ave  had  regained 
the  vessel,  and  were  getting  her  in  sailing  condition  again,  and 
that  it  might  not  be  prudent  to  come  too  near.  Could  I confirm 
tliis  impression,  a great  point  Avould  be  gained.  Under  the 
pretence  of  making  more  sail,  in  order  to  get  the  sliip’s  head 
round,  a difficulty  I had  to  explain  to  Smudge  by  means  of 
signs  some  six  or  eight  times,  I placed  the  savages  at  the  main- 
topmast  mast-rope,  and  told  them  to  drag.  This  was  a task 
likely  to  keep  them  occupied,  and  Avhat  Avas  more,  it  kept  them 
all  looking  forward,  leaving  me  affecting  to  be  busied  aft. 

I had  giA^en  Smudge  a cigar  too,  to  put  him  in  good  humour, 
and  I had  also  taken  the  liberty  to  light  one  for  myself.  Our 
guns  had  all  been  primed,  levelled,  and  had  their  tompions 
taken  out  the  night  before,  in  readiness  to  repel  any  assault 
that  might  be  made.  I had  only  to  remove  the  apron  from  the 
after-gun,  and  it  was  ready  to  be  discharged.  Going  to  the 
wheel,  I put  the  helm  hard  up,  until  our  broadside  bore  on  the 
canoes.  Then  glancing  along  my  gun,  until  I saAv  it  had  a 
tolerable  range,  I clapped  the  cigar  to  the  priming,  springing 
back  to  the  Avlieel,  and  putting  the  helm  down.  The  explosion 
jjroduced  a general  yell  among  the  savages,  several  of  Avhom 
actually  leaped  into  the  chains  ready  to  go  overboard,  while 
Smudge  rushed  toAvards  me,  fiercely  brandishing  his  knife.  I 
thought  my  time  had  come;  but  perceiAung  that  the  ship  atus 
luffing  fast,  I motioned  eagerly  forward,  to  draAV  the  attention 
of  my  assailant  in  that  quarter.  The  vessel  was  coming-to,  and 
Smudge  Avas  easily  induced  to  belicA’-e  it  Avas  the  commencement 
of  turning  round.  The  breathing  time  allowed  me  to  mystify  him 
Avithafewmore signs;  after Avhicb, he  rejoined Ifis  people, showed 
them  exultingly  the  ship  still  luffing,  and  I make  no  doubt  he 
thought  himself,  and  induced  the  resi  to  think,  that  the  gun  had  a 
material  agency  in  producing  all  these  apparent  change#.  A# 
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for  the  canoes,  the  grape  had  whistled  so  near  them,  that  they 
began  to  paddle  back,  doubtless  under  the  impression,  that  we 
were  again  masters  of  the  ship,  and  had  sent  them  this  hint  to 
keep  aloof.  Thus  far  I had  succeeded  beyond  my  most  san- 
guine expectations!  and  I began  to  entertain  lively  hopes  of 
not  only  saving  my  life,  but  of  recovering  the  command  of  the 
vessel.  Could  I manage  to  get  her  out  of  sight  of  land,  my 
services  would  be  so  indispensable,  as  almost  to  insure  success. 
The  coast  was  very  low,  and  a run  of  six  or  eight  hours  would 
do  this,  provided  the  vessel’s  head  could  be  Kept  in  the  right 
direction.  The  wind,  moreover,  was  freshening,  and  I judged 
that  the  Crisis  had  already  four  knots  way  on  her.  Less  than 
twenty  miles  would  put  all  the  visible  coast  under  water.  But 
it  was  time  to  say  something  to  Marble.  With  a view  to  lull 
distrust,  I called  Smudge  to  the  companion-way,  in  order  that 
he  might  hear  what  passed,  though  I felt  satisfied,  now  that 
the  Dipper  was  out  of  the  ship,  not  a soul  remained  among  the 
savages  who  could  understand  a syllable  of  English,  or  knew 
anything  of  vessels.  The  first  call  brought  the  mate  to  the 
door.  “Well,  Miles,  what  is  it?”  he  asked;  “ what  meant  the 
gun,  and  who  fired  it?” 

“ All  right,  Mr.  Marble.  I fired  the  gun  to  keep  off  the 
canoes, audit  has  had  the  effect  I wished.” 

“ Yes  ; my  head  was  out  of  the  cabin-window  at  the  time, 
for  I believed  the  ship  was  waring,  and  thought  you  had  given 
up,  and  were  going  back  into  port.  I saw  the  round  shot 
strike  within  twenty  fathoms  of  the  canoes,  and  as  for  the 
grape,  some  of  it  flew  beyond  them.  Why,  we  are  more  than 
half  a league  from  the  land,  boy  ! — Will  Smudge  stand  that 
much  longer?” 

I then  told  Marble  precisely  how  we  were  situated  on  deck, 
the  sail  we  were  under,  the  number  of  savages  we  had  on 
board,  and  the  notion  the  savages  entertained  on  the  subject 
of  turning  the  ship  round.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  lis- 
tened with  the  most  attention,  Marble  or  Smudge.  The  lat- 
ter maile  frequent  gestures  for  me  to  turn  the  ship  towards 
the  coast,  for  by  this  time  she  had  the  wind  abeam  again,  and 
was  once  more  running  in  a straight  line.  It  was  necessary, 
on  more  accounts  than  one,  to  adopt  some  immediate  remedy 
for  the  danger  that  began  to  press  on  me  anew.  Not  only 
must  Smudge  and  his  associates  be  pacified,  but,  as  the  ship 
got  into  the  offing,  she  began  to  feel  the  ground-swell,  and 
her  spars,  aloft,  were  anything  but  secure.  The  main-top- 
mast was  about  half  up,  and  it  was  beginning  to  surge  and 
move  in  the  cap,  in  a way  I did  not  like.  It  is  true,  there 
was  not  much  danger  yet ; but  the  wind  was  rising,  and  what 
was  to  be  done,  ought  to  be  done  at  once.  I was  not  sorry, 
however,  to  perceive  that  five  or  six  of  the  savages.  Smudge 
among  the  number,  began  to  betray  signs  of  sea-sickness.  I 
would  have  given  Clawbonny,  at  the  moment,  to  have  had  all 
the  rascals  in  rough  water  ! I now  endeavoured  to  make 
Smudge  understand  the  necessity  of  my  having  assistance 
from  below,  both  to  assist  in  turning  the  vessel,  and  in  getting 
the  yards  and  masts  into  their  places.  The  old  fellow  shook 
his  head,  and  looked  grave  at  this.  I saw  he  was  not  sick 
enough  yet,  to  be  indifferent  about  his  life.  After  a time, 
however,  he  pronounced  the  name  of  Neb  and  Yo,  the  blacks 
having  attracted  the  attentions  of  the  savages,  the  last  being 
the  cook.  I understood  him  ; he  would  suffer  these  two  to 
come  to  my  assistance,  provided  it  could  be  done  without  en- 
dangering his  own  ascendancy.  Three  unarmed  men  could 
hardly  be  dangerous  to  twenty-five  who  were  armed  ; and  then 
I suspected  that  he  fancied  the  negroes  would  prove  allies  to 
himself,  in  the  event  of  a struggle,  rather  than  foes.  As  for 
Neb,  he  made  a fatal  mistake  ; nor  was  he  much  nearer  the 
truth  with  regard  to  Joe — or  Yo,  as  he  called  him — the  cook 
feeling  quite  as  much  for  the  honour  of  the  American  flag, 
as  the  fairest-skinned  seaman  in  the  country.  It  is  generally 
found,  that  the  loyalty  of  the  negroes  is  of  proof.  I found 
means  to  make  Smudge  understand  the  manner  in  which 
these  two  blacks  could  be  got  on  deck,  without  letting  up  the 
rest.  As  soon  as  he  fairly  comprehended  the  means  to  be 
used,  he  cheerfully  acquiesced,  and  I made  the  necessary 
communication  to  Marble.  A rope  was  sent  down,  over  the 
stern-boat,  to  the  cabin  windows,  and  Neb  took  a turn  round 


his  body  ; when  he  was  hauled  up  to  the  gunwale  of  the  boa  | 
into  which  he  was  dragged  by  the  assistance  of  the  savage  I 
The  same  process  was  used  with  Joe.  Before  the  negrot  I 
were  permitted  to  go  aloft,  however,  Smudge  made  them  i 
brief  oration,  in  which  oracular  sentences  were  blended  wit 
significant  gestures,  and  indications  of  what  they  were  t 
expect  in  the  event  of  bad  behaviour.  After  this,  1 sent  th 
blacks  into  the  main-top,  and  glad  enough  I thought  the 
were  both  to  get  there.  Thus  reinforced,  we  had  the  main-top 
mast  Added  in  a very  few  minutes.  Neb  was  then  directed  t . 
set  up  the  rigging,  and  to  clear  away  the  yard,  so  it  might  b 
got  into  its  place.  In  a word,  an  hour  passed  in  active  exet 
tions,  at  the  end  of  which  we  had  everything  rove,  bent,  an< 
in  its  place,  on  the  main-mast,  from  the  top  mast-head  to  th 
deck.  The  top-gallant-mast  was  lying  fore  and  aft  in  th 
waist,  and  could  not  be  touched  ; nor  was  it  necessary, 
ordered  the  men  to  loosen  both  sails,  and  to  overhaul  dowi 
their  rigging.  In  the  eyes  of  Smudge,  this  looked  higbl; 
promising;  and  the  savages  gave  a yell  of  delight  when  the; 
saw  the  top-sail  fairly  filled  and  drawing.  I added  the  main 
sail  to  the  pressure,  and  then  the  ship  began  to  walk  off*  thi 
coast,  at  a rate  that  promieed  all  I hoped  for.  It  was  nov 
necessary  for  me  to  stick  by  the  wheel,  of  the  uses  of  whicl 
Smudge  began  to  obtain  some  notions.  At  this  time,  tin 
vessel  was  more  than  two  leagues  from  the  island,  and  object 
began  to  look  dim  along  the  coast.  As  for  the  canoes,  thej 
could  no  longer  be  seen,  and  chasing  us  any  farther  was  quit 
out  of  the  question.  I felt  that  the  crisis  was  approaching 
Smudge  and  his  companions  now  became  more  and  mon 
earnest  on  the  subject  of  turning  the  ship  round.  The  indis 
tinctness  of  the  land  began  seriously  to  alarm  them,  and  sea 
sickness  had  actually  placed  four  of  their  number  flat  on  tin 
deck.  I could  see  that  the  old  fellow  himselt  was  a goo( 
deal  affected,  though  his  spirit,  and  the  risks  he  ran,  kept  hin 
in  motion,  and  vigilantly  on  the  watch.  It  was  necessary  t( 
seem  to  do  something  ; and  I sent  the  negroes  up  into  th( 
fore-top,  to  get  the  top- sail-yard  in  its  place,  and  the  sail  set 
This  occupied  another  hour,  before  we  were  entirely  through 
when  the  land  was  getting  nearly  awash.  As  soon  as  th( 
mizen-top-sail  was  set,  I braced  sharp  up,  and  brought  th< 
ship  close  upon  tlie  wind.  This  caused  the  Indians  to  wil 
down  like  flowers  under  a burning  sun,  just  as  I expected 
there  being,  by  this  time,  a seven-knot  breeze,  and  a smar' 
head  sea  on.  Old  Smudge  felt  that  his  forces  were  fas 
deserting  him,  and  he  now  came  to  me,  in  a manner  that  wouh  i 
not  be  denied,  and  I felt  the  necessity  of  doing  something  t( 
appease  him.  1 got  the  savages  stationed  as  well  as  I could  i 
hauled  up  the  main-sail,  and  put  the  shin  in  stays.  Wetackec 
better  than  1 could  have  believed  possiblfe,  and  w'ben  my  wih 
captors  saw  that  we  were  actually  moving  in  the  direction  o 
the  land  again,  their  delight  was  infinite.  Their  leader  wa: 
ready  to  hug  me ; but  I avoided  this  pleasure  in  the  bes 
manner  I could.  As  for  the  consequences,  I had  no  appre 
liensions,  knowing  w'e  were  too  far  off*  to  have  any  reason  t( 
dread  the  canoes,  and  being  certain  it  was  easy  enough  t( 
avoid  them  in  such  a breeze.  Smudge  and  bis  companion; 
were  less  on  the  alert,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  ship  wa; 
going  in  the  proper  direction.  They  probably  believed  th< 
danger  in  a measure  over;  and  they  began  to  yield  a little  t( 
their  physical  sufferings.  I called  Neb  to  the  wheel,  ant 
leaning  over  the  taffrail,  I succeeded  in  getting  Marble  to  { 
cabin  window,  without  alarming  Smudge.  I then  told  th* 
mate  to  get  all  his  forces  in  the  forecastle,  having  observei 
that  the  Indians  avoided  that  part  of  the  vessel,  on  account  o i 
the  heavy  plunges  she  occasionally  made,  and  possibly  becausi.i 
they  fancied  our  people  were  all  aft.  As  soon  as  the  plan  wa 
understood,  I strolled  forward,  looking  up  at  the  sails,  an( 
touching  a rope,  here  and  there,  like  one  bent  on  his  ordinary: 
duty.  The  savage  stationed  at  the  fore-scuttle  was  as  sick  a i 
a dog,  and  with  streaming  eyes  he  was  paying  the  landsmen’igi 
tribute  to  the  sea.  The  hatch  was  very  strong,  and  it  wa 
secured  simply  by  its  hasp  and  a bit  of  iron  thrust  through  it 
I had  only  to  slip  my  hand  down,  remove  the  iron,  thro wopei^ 
the  hatch,  when  the  ship’s  company  streamed  up  on  deck 
Marble  leading. 

f To  he  continued. \ 
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; SEIZURE  OF  A BRITISH  VESSEL,  AND  SUFFERINGS 
OF  THOMAS  LINDLEY  AND  OTHERS, 

' AFTER  A VOYAGE  TO  BRAZIL  IN  180?. 

On  the  peace  of  1802,  Mr.  Lindiey  embarked,  amoD^^  other 
idventurers,  ou  a trading  voyage.  He  left  the  Cape  of  Good 
lope  on'  the  25th  of  February,  and  arrived  at  St.  Helena,  the 
jeghining  of  March.  On  leaving  that  place  his  vessel  encoun- 
:ered  a severe  squall  of  wind,  which  obliged  them  to  bear  aAvay 
or  the  nearest  port  in  Brazil,  and  they  arrived  at  Bahia,  or  St. 
Salvadore,  towards  the  middle  of  April.  In  that  city  no  foreign 
ressels  are  allowed  to  trade  under  any  pretence  whatever,  or 
‘ven  to  enter  the  port,  unless  in  distress  for  repairs,  cr  provi- 


sions. Notwithstanding  this  apparent  rigour,  a considerable 
contraband  trade  used  to  be  carried  on,  frequently  by  the  very 
officers  appointed  to  prevent  it. 

‘ After  a month’s  stay,  however,  Mr.  Lindiey  obviated  every 
difficulty,  repaired  his  vessel,  and  sailed  from  the  bay  of  All 
Saints  about  the  middle  of  May,  intending  to  steer  his  course  for 
Rio  Janerio,  and  thence  to  return  to  the  Cape:  but  meeting 
with  blowing  weather  and  a dangerous  coast,  he  was  obliged  tq 
seek  shelter  in  Porto  Seguro.  The  day  after. his  arrival,  the 
governor’s  son.  Senior  Caspar,  offered  to  barter  Brazil  wood  for 
goods,  which  was  accepted,  and  a certain  quantity  was  selected 
by  him.  In  about  a week  Caspar,  however,  came  with  tl>e  in- 
telligence that  the  barter  must  be  given  up,  from  its  being  too 
generally  known  that  they,  the  guardians  of  the  trade,  were 
going  to  engage  in  an  illicit  coninierce. 
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Both  the  father  and  son  seemed  hurt  at  this  disappointment, 
and  after  some  equivocation,  Mr.  Lindiey  declined  the  business 
altogether,  and  determined  to  continue  his  voyage.  Finding 
his  vessel,  however,  not  so  sound  as  he  had  hoped,  and  that  she 
qnade  much  water,  he  came  to  an  anchor,  June  26th,  in  the  river 
of  Carevellos,  where,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  when  the  repairs  were 
nearly  finished,  -Mr,  Lindiey  was  surrounded  by  an  officer  and 
soldiers,  who  came  on  board  with  orders  to  take  possession  of 
the  brig,  and  conduct  her  to  Porto  Seguro,  and  send  the  crew 
by  land  to  the  same  place.  This  arrest  was  owing  to  an  infor- 
mation given  by  an  inhabitant  of  Porto  Seguro,  who  went  to 
I Bahia  for  the  purpose,  in  revenge  for  the  non-payment  of  a 
‘ debt  by  the  civil  governor,  whom  he  accused  of  trading  with 
our  author  for  Brazil  wood,  and  he  declared  that  the  brig  was 
laden  with  that  article.  On  his  arrival  into  Porto  Seguro,  Mr. 
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Lindiey,  his  wife,  and  crew,  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  two 
sons  of  the  governor,  the  capita  in  raor,  or  military  captain,  and 
a number  of  inferior  agents,  were  also  arrested.  • 

They  ordered  Mr.  Lindiey  his  keys,  and  any  })rivate  or 
other  papers  he  might  have,  informing  him,  an  attempt  to 
conceal  them  would  be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity; 
at  the  same  time  a bed  and  a small  trunk  of  clothes,  which 
they  permitted  him  to  take,  were  searched  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness;  their  persons  examined,  and  a pocket- 
book  taken  from  Mr.  Lindiey.  In  consequence,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  several  valuable  papers  u hich  it  was  his 
wish  to  retain.  This  occupied  till  near  evening,  when  they 
were  ordered  into  the  boat,  and  conducted  along  the  beach 
and  up  the  hill  to  the  common  prison.  They  showed  them 
to  an  upper  roo  n,  in  the  fleo?'  of  vhmh  a small  trap-door  wa« 
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opened,  a ladder  put  down,  and  they  were  ordered  to  de-  [ 
scend.  This  they  did  to  some  depth  (about  40  feet),  and  ^ 
entered  a dungeon  below  the  ground,  froni  which  arose  a 
miserable  stench.  It  was  totally  dark;  but  the  prison-keeper 
indulging  him  with  a light,  they  saw  at  last  their  dreadful 
situation.  In  three  corners  were  accumulated  heaps  of 
dirt,  rubbish,  orange-peel,  vegetables,  &c.,  the  whole  in  a | 
state  of  putrid  decay.  The  other  corner  was  rendered  hor  j 
ribly  loathsome  by  the  different  miserable  inhabitants  whom  | 
this  dungeon  had  enclosed,  and  the  whole  apparently  never 
cleaned  since  its  erection.  Four  of  Mr.  Lindley’s  sailors  had 
been  confined  here  for  the  preceding  eight  days,  and  were 
just  removed  to  the  next  dungeon  for  their  admittance.  A 
solitary  bench  of  two  planks  formed  the  bed,  and  w'as  the 
only  furniture  i 


The  next  morning  opened  very  melancholy.  Sleep  had 
been  a stranger  to  their  eyes.  The  dungeon  was  miserably  t 
hot;  and  inhaling  the  unwholesome  putrid  air  in  so  close  a®) 
situation,  made  them  quite  ill.  ^Ir.  Lindley  was  particularly  j 
so,  having  just  recovered  from  asevere  malignant  fever,  and  in 
an  extremely  weak  state.  Their  mental  accorded  with  their  K’t 
bodily  feelings.  The  massy  barred  window,  the  immensity]  y 
of  cobwebs  and  large  spiders  on  the  roof  and  around  thel|jt 
dismal  black  walls,  the  damp  earth — all  conspired  to  fill  them]  , fi: 
with  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions.  1 L;.; 

A large  jar  of  water  was  placed  outside  the  window  throiighf  ^ 
a vacancy  of  which  they  took  it  for  use.  Their  food  was  , 
conveyed  through  the  same  hole;  but  the  providing  it  was  j,|i 
left  to  their  own  care  and  cost,  having  no  allowance  what-] 

eve»'-  ; 
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As  a particular  favour,  they  granted  a fire  on  the  ground 
to  fumigate  the  dungeon,  which  they  kept  constantly  during 
the  day  (notwithstanding  the  heat),  as  the  only  means  of 
amending  the  bad  air,  and  enduring  it  at  any  rate. 

A positive  order  had  been  given  that  Mr.  Lindley  should  not 
he  allowed  a pen  and  ink;  hut  he  managed  to  elude  this  by 
secreting  a pencil,  and  part  of  a quire  of  paper  lie  contrived  to 
purchase.  The  first  use  he  put  it  to  was,  petitioning  for  a small 
medicine  chest  he  had  on  board,  which  they  had  Immanity  suf- 
ficient to  grant;  but  even  with  its  assistance,  Mr.  Lindley  found 
himself  extremely  ill,  his  weakness  daily  increasing. — Mrs. 
Lindley  was  differently  affected,  her  complaint  consisting  of 
violent  pains  and  swellings  in  every  part  other  body. 

Finding  themselves  appapntly  forgotten,  and  the  suspense 
continuing  miserable,  Mr.  Lindley  wrote  to  the  minister  Claudio, 


I' 

i 

on  the  19th  of  July,  fora  hearing,  to  which  he  had  an  insulting , 
answer  returnei,  that  when  wanted  he  should  send  for  him, , 
On  the  three  following  days  he  saw  his  crew  pass  the  window 
for  examination,  which  led  him  to  hope  that  his  was  near.  At , 
length,  on  the  24th,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  ladder 
once  again  lowered,  having  been  summoned  to  the  reigons  above, 
and  conducted  under  a guard,  to  the  house  of  commission.  They 
interrogated  him  from  three  to  eight  o’clock,  merely  respecting 
the  Brazil  wood  transaction,  when  they  informed  him  he  should 
soon  be  called  again ; and  he  was  then  taken  to  his  prison, 
where  he  found  his  wife  very  much  alarmed  by  his  long 
absence. 

After  his  examination,  which  concluded  on  the  27  th,  Zvir. 
Lindley  strongly  represented  their  horrid  situation,  and  was 
promised  a removal  from  the  dungeon.  At  four  ia  the  after- 
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oon  they  were  accordingly  conducted  above  to  a small  deal- 1 was  petitioned  for  by  her  husband),  and  was  sent  her  for  the 
artitioned  apartment,  with  liberty  of  walking  in  a larger  one  voyage  without  apology  or  explanation, 
iljoining;  each  had  a window  without  bars,  and  a free  circula- 1 About  ten  o'clock  on  the  23rd  of  September,  Senr.  Ger- 
yjii  of  that  invaluable  blessing — fresh  air.  An  armed  sentinel  i mane,  a clerk  of  the  commission,  assembled  ihe  chief  pri- 

soners  in  the  council-hall,  twenty-five  in  number;  the  lieu- 
tenant and  troops  were  formed  in  front  of  the  prison,  where 


as  stationed  over  them;  and  as  the  door  was  kept  all  night 
a.rtly  open,  in  order  that  the  soldier  might  have  an  eye  on 
leir  window  (which  was  accommodated  with  a shutter  to  keep 
ut  the  night  air,  but  had  no  other  fastening  than  a J?utto.i  to 
;),  the  prisoners  slept  very  ill.  They  found  the  air  as  super- 
uous  here  as  it  was  deficient  below,  their  apartment  having 
een  simply  a square  plank  work,  about  eleven  feet  high,  open 
the  roof,  which  was  supported  with  massy  beams:  many  of 

file  tiles  were  wanting,  and  the  chill  wind,  penetrating  through, 
diistled  over  them  very  disagreeably.  A number  of  bats,  who 
mild  refuge  in  the  building,  also  darted  along,  and  added  to  the 
isagreeableness  of  their  new  abode.  Strict  orders  had  been 
■yen  that  Mr.  Lindley  should  converse  with  no  one,  send  no 
‘tter  or  receive  any.  They  were  also  much  disturbed  at  nights 
’itli  officers  at  play,  change  of  sentinels  &c.  In  short,  the  con- 
fcant  noise  and  confusion  were  intolerable.  At  the  time  of 
oizure,  the  commission  found  in  Mr.  Lindley’s  writing-desk,  a 
aper,  containing  a small  quantity  of  grain-gold,  intermixed 
nth  gold-coloured  sand,  which  had  been  brought  to  him  by  an 
ihabitant  of  Porto  Segiiro  as  a sample.  This  strangely  at- 
racted  their  curiosity,  and  Mr.  Lindley  was  very  closely  ques- 
ioned  respecting  it.  He  made  no  secret  of  whence  he  had  ob- 
ained  the  article,  but  declared  he  was  ignorant  of  the  name  or 
esidence  of  the  individual  from  whom  he  had  it,  although  he 
elieved  that  he  belonged  to  a distant  settlement.  The  com- 
oissioners  declared  they  were  resolved  to  discover  the  man,  and 
' asisted  on  Mr.  Lindley  taking  a journey  with  them  for  that 
urpose.  He  made  no  objections  (knowing  these  to  be  useless), 
ut  predetermined  it  should  avail  them  nothing,  had  they  met 
he  poor  fellow,  which  fortunately  was  not  the  case. 

On  the  evening,  therefore,  of  August  1,  the  linguist  came 
0 inform  Mr.  Lindley  he  must  accompany  the  minister,  &c. 
a the  morning,  and  be  ready  at  five  o'clock.  On  the  3rd, 
ate  in  the  evening,  he  arrived  at  Porto  Seguro,  and  was  re- 
aanded  to  prison,  completely  exhausted.  The  treatment 
vhich  he  and  his  crew  had  received,  was  not  ameliorated  by 
he  change.  The  commissioners  exerted  their  authority  to 
he  utmost  to  distress  them  and  augment  their  sufferings, 
dr.  Lindley  repeatedly  petitioned,  but  in  vain,  for  the  res- 
oration  of  his  and  his  wife’s  trunks,  containing  only  their 
inen  and  clothes. 

On  the  7tli,  Mr.  Lindley  was  called  out  to  visit  a sick  per- 
on,  and  on  his  return  he  passed  the  dungeon  were  his  un~ 
brtunate  sailors  were  confined.  He  went  to  speak  and  con- 
lole  with  them,  when  the  soldier  who  stood  on  guard  over 
lie  gate,  rudely  denied  him,  and  declared  he  had  an  express 
irder  for  that  purpose.  Ai  a distance  he  saw  the  linguist, 

0 whom  he  went  to  make  his  complaint  on  the  subject,  but 
he  sentinel  who  attended  him  said,  that  all  farther  inter- 
jonrse  with  him  was  also  prohibited,  except  in  presence  of 
he  commissioners. 

The  lot  of  the  sailors  was  equally  severe.  Their  allowance 
ivas  exceedingly  scanty  ; and  had  not  Mr.  Lindley  secretly 
3ontrived  (at  some  risk)  to  convey  them  a little  assistance  in 
Drovisions  and  liquor,  they  never  could  have  endured  their 
lorrid  situation.  One  of  them  was  cruelly  beaten  for  re- 
nonstrating  on  his  being  half  starved  ; and  through  some 
trifling  dispute,  their  knives  and  razors  -were  taken  from 
:hem ; a poor  fellow  was  put  into  the  stocks  belonging  to 
:,he  dungeon,  and  a musket  pointed  down  the  trap-door 
kvhile  this  was  transacting. 

The  weather  having  been  remarkably  tempestuous,  a vessel 
sntered  in  consequence  for  shelter,the  owner  of  which  passed 
Mr.  Lindley’s  window,  and  he  recognised  him  for  a Portu- 
guese, whom  he  had  known  before  on  the  coast.  He  instantly 
resolved  on  writing  a packet  for  Europe,  and  sending  it  by 
this  stranger,  in  preference  to  those  around  him,  which  de- 
sign he  with  some  difficulty  completed. 

The  morning  of  departure  at  length  arrived,  when  a sol- 
dier brought  tnem  a bundle  containing  some  of  Mrs.  Lind- 
Ity’s  Unen,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  her  trunk  (which 


our  captives  joined  them,  and  were  escorted  to  the  house  of 
the  minister,  Claudio,  who,  with  the  officers  of  the  country 
militia  and  principal  inliabitants,  waited  to  form  a procession, 
and  embark  them.  The  minister  and  militia  officers  took 
the  lead,  in  the  midst  of  whom  the  state  prisoners  indiscri- 
minately marched,  followed  by  the  clerks  and  other  officers 
of  justice,  and  after  these  followed  !Mr.  Lindley’s  cre  w,  loaded 
with  baggage,  under  the  eyes  of  a file  of  soldiers  ; other  pri- 
soners,  then  came,  guarded  by  another  file,  while  the  rear 
was  brought  up  by  inferior  prisoners,  other  troops,  and  an 
immense  rabble. 

On  the  26th,  after  a fine  run,  they  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
All  Saints;  and  about  four  o’clock,  on  the  28th,  a serjeant  wiHi 
a covered  barge  came  to  conduct  them  to  another  imprison- 
ment in  the  Fort  de  Mar,  situated  in  the  middle  cf  tlie  hay. 
His  order  waa-'so  precipitate,  that  he  hardly  gave  them  time  to 
get  tneir  few  trifles  into  the  barge.  During  their  passage,  lie 
told  them  that  their  situation  would  now  be  far  more  tolerable, 
not  only  as  they  shou  d enjoy  the  fine  air  of  such  an  open 
situation,  but  as  Mrs.  Lindley,  being  no  longer  a prisoner,  c.mld 
have  opportunities  of  going  into  the  city  whenever  she  ciiosc. 
This  pleasing  representation  raised  their  drooping  spirits. 
They  passed  the  sea-port  with  alacrity,  and  walked  to  tiie 
captain’s  house.  They  were,  however,  a little  struck  with  the 
coldness  with  which  he  received  them ; but  inconceivably  more 
so,  y/hen  he  showed  them  the  dungeon  of  the  fort,  and  ordered 
their  baggage  to  be  brought  there.  Having  seen  the  small 
rooms  adjoining  his  house  occupied  by  officers  and  others  con- 
fined here,  Mr.  Lindley  thought  it  was  perhaps  a momentary 
arrangement,  and  he  suffered  the  serjeant  to  depart  under  that 
idea;  but  their  baggage  was  no  sooner  deposited,  than  the  cap- 
tain ordered  them  in,  and  a so/dier  awaited  at  tfie  door  with  an 
immense  key  to  lock  it.  Mr  Lindley,  surprised  at  these  ap- 
pearances, requested  that  his  wife  might  pass  to  tlie  main,  and 
remonstrate  as  early  as  possible  respecting  such  usage;  but  the 
captain  replied  that  she  was  likewise  included  in  his  orders  for 
strict  confinement.  Hereupon  his  courage  forsook  him,  and 
Mrs.  Lindley  felt  the  most  agonizing  distress,  d'hey  stood  at 
the  entrance  of  a dark  vault,  to  which  they  could  see  no  end; 
but  the  idea  that  the  doors  were  to  be  closed  on  them  in  such  a 
place,  drowned  Mrs.  Lindley  in  tears.  She  supplicated  a better 
fate,  but  to  no  avail.  She  begged  the  trivial  favour  of  the  door 
remaining  open  only  for  the  evening,  and  condescemled  to  fol- 
low the  captain  with  this  entreaty,  but  all  was  in  vain. 

Gloomy  images  filled  Mr.  Lindley’s  mind.  During  this  scene 
he  remained  silent,  in  a state  of  stupefaction,  and  thought  they 
were  now  doomed  to  a miserable,  if  not  a worse  confinement. 
From  this  stupor  he  was  aroused  by  the  captain’s  return,  who, 
having  produced  the  governor’s  peremptory  order,  began  harsh- 
ly to  insist  on  their  entrance.  Mr.  Lindley  now  entreated  his 
wife  to  exert  some  fortitude,  and  calm  her  agitation,  which 
by  this  time  was  so  violent,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  sup- 
ported her  trembling  frame  down  the  steps,  which  they  had 
no  sooner  descended  than  the  door  was  closed  upon  them,  and 
the  massy  bolt  turned. 

Mr.  Lindley’s  first  endeavours  were  to  console  his  wife,  and 
reconcile  her  as  much  as  possible  to  their  present  afflictions. 

Having  in  some  degree  tranquillized  her  mind  by  soothing 
arguments,  he  left  her  to  explore  their  new  prison. — Through 
some  apertures  in  the  door  a glimmering  light  was  admitted, 
by  which  this  prison  appeared  to  consist  of  a long  arched  vault, 
with  a plank  work  on  one  side  for  the  repose  of  its  inhabitants, 
on  which  their  baggage  was  loosely  thrown.  As  he  passed  to 
the  farther  end,  so  damp  were  the  walls,  the  atmosphere  there 
being  exceedingly  dense  and  humid,  he  could  scarcely  breathe, 
and  he  hastened  to  regain  the  better  air  near  the  door. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  harshness  of  the  captain  of 
the  fort  (Senior  Joaquin  Joze  Villoze),  Mr  Lindley  thought 
that  he  seemed  concerned  even  at  the  moment  that  he  turned 
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a deaf  ear  to  his  wife's  supplications,  and  this  was  confirmed 
by  his  re'urnia<jf  immediately,  and  advising  Mr.  Lindiev  to 
write  a remonsf rating  letter  to  the  governor,  offering  him 
materials  for  doing  it,  and  promising  that  it  should  be  for- 
warded in  the  morning.  Mr.  Lindley  took  his  advice,  and, 
expatiating  on  the  miserable  condition  of  himself,  and  par- 
ticularly his  wife,  to  whom,  as  a female,  it  was  doubly  severe, 
requested  a decent  apartment,  liberty  of  air  and  exercise, 
and  the  attendance  of  his  own  servant.  This  was  accompanied 
by  another  letter,  on  the  same  subject,  to  the  commandant. 
Bras  Cardozo,  appealing  to  his  feelings  as  a man  and  a 
husband  ! 

Having  finished  these  letters,  as  night  was  now  approaching, 
they  prepared  to  make  their  bed,  and  arrange  their  few  mov- 
ables in  the  best  manner  possible.  While  thus  employed,  they 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a servant  approach  with  a lamp, 
oil,  and  a large  jar  of  water  ; and  the  door  was  scarcely  closed, 
before  Mr.  Lindley  was  again  summoned  to  the  grated  hole, 
by  an  officer  from  the  governor,  with  money  for  his  weekly 
allowance,  at  the  rate  of  a crusado  each,  per  day,  and  another 
entire  new  lamp,  with  cotton  for  supplying  it.  Such  proceed- 
ing served  only  to  increase  their  despondency,  and  banish  all 
the  hopes  they  had  indulged  from  their  written  petitions. 

While  preparing  to  take  their  rest,  they  discovered,  by  the 
light  of  their  lamp,  a new  source  of  annoyance,  which  chilled 
them  to  the  very  heart.  Several  centipedes  were  crawling 
on  the  walls,  and  a number  of  spiders  came  out  of  their  holes, 
which  were  apparently  venomous,  while  au  immense  quantity 
of  brown  locusts,  similar  to  the  common  ones  in  India,  but  of 
a larger  size,  swarmed  over  the  vault,  flying  against  the 
wretched  prisoners  in  every  direction,  and  dropping  from  the 
roof  on  their  bodies.  The  plank  work  and  bedding  were 
covered  ; but  having  no  remedy,  they  were  obliged  to  lie  down 
in  the  midst  of  them.  Numerous  rats  also,  that  chased  each 
other,  and  were  exceedingly  noisy,  rendered  it  almost  im- 
possible for  these  sufferers  to  sleep.  The  cares  and  troubles 
of  the  day,  however,  bore  Mr.  Lindley  down,  and  towards 
midnight,  he  closed  liis  v/eary  eyelids.  His  wife,  having 
passed  the  night  in  half  slumbers  aud  frightful  dreams,  arose 
in  a slight  fever. 

Notwithstanding,  ^[r.  Lindley  found  his  spirits  better,  yet 
he  felt  a headache  and  dizziness,  and  his  breast  was  severely 
oppressed  by  breathing  the  foul  air.  After  a slight  refresh- 
ment, the  rays  of  the  light  becoming  now  more  strong,  he 
was  tempted  to  a more  accurate  survey  of  the  dungeon.  It 
was  far  below  the  level  of  the  fort.  The  door  \vas  composed 
of  heavy  timber,  plated  inside  and  outside  wuth  iron  bars 
strongly  bolted  through  the  whole ; and  adjoining  the  door, 
the  wall,  in  front  of  the  arch,  was  six  feet  in  thickness. — 
Entering  the  door,  three  steps  led  to  the  vault,  wdiich  was 
about  fifty  feet  long,  nine  broad,  and  the  same  in  height.  The 
plank  work  extended  thirty  feet,  a narrow  passage  running 
along  one  side  to  the  end  of  this  work,  where  tlie  vault  was 
left  to  its  full  space  for  some  yards,  terminating  apparently 
in  the  centre  of  the  tov/er.  Beyond  its  termination  was  a 
dark  arched  recess,  in  which  a large  hole  led  to  the  sea 
beneath  ; a door  closed  the  entrance  to  this  recess,  on  opening 
of  which  such  a variety  of  vermin  appeared,  that  Mr.  Lindley 
soon  closed  it  again  with  fear.  So  damp  was  the  dungeon  in 
every  part,  that  they  felt  it  already  on  their  clothes  and  bed- 
ding. 

About  eleven  o'clock  this  day,  theserjeant  who  had  carried 
]^Ir.  Lindley’s  petitions,  returned  with  information  that  the 
governor  had  sent  his  letter  for  translation,  but  that  the 
commandant.  Bras  Cardozo,  was  not  at  home.  Scarcely  had 
he  finished  this  report,  when  onrcaptives  were  most  agr-eeably 
surprised  by  seeing  the  commandant  himself  enter,  with  two 
orderly  Serjeants,  and  pass  to  Captain  Veipzo’s  house.  He 
almost  instantly  returned,  when  the  door  flew  open,  and  he 
led  them  out  of  the  horrid  vault. 

Mr.  Lindley,  after  going  through  a farce  of  justice,  and  a 
mock  valuation  of  acargo  of  his  brig,  still  continued  a prisoner, 
with  a partial  liberty,  until  the  3rd  of  December,  though  Jiis 
crew  were  released  and  turned  adrift,  November  15'  His  I 
papers,  however,  were  detained  long  afterwards. — Wearied  | 
out*  aud  aiarm<»d  by  the  news  that  war  had  recommenced  I 


between  England  and  France,  he  was  at  length  induced  to  f 
make  his  escape,  which  he  effected  at  considerable  risk  and. 
difficulty  on  the  5th  of  August,  1S03. 


AN  ATTACK  BY  SAVAGES. 

(^Concluded.') 

It  was  not  a moment  for  explanations.  I saw,  at  al 
glance,  that  the  mate  and  his  followers  regarded  the  situa- 
tion of  the  ship  very  differently  from  what  I did  myself. b 
I had  now  been  hours  with  the  savages,  had  attained  a little 
of  their  confidence,  and  knew  how  dependent  they  were  ooi 
myself  for  their  final  safety  ; all  of  which,  in  a small  degree, 
disposed  me  to  treat  them  with  some  of  the  lenity  I fancied 
I had  received  from  them,  in  my  own  person.  But  Marble 
and  the  crew  bad  been  chafing  below,  like  caged  lions  the 
whole  time,  and,  as  I afterwards  learned,  had  actually  taken 
an  unanimous  vote  to  blow  themselves  up  before  they  would 
permit  the  Indians  to  retain  the  control  of  the  vessel.  Then 
poor  Captain  Williams  was  mucli  beloved  forward,  and  hisi 
death  remained  to  be  avenged.  I would  have  said  a word  in 
favour  of  my  captors,  but  the  first  glance  I got  at  the  flushed 
face  of  the  mate,  told  me  it  would  be  useless.  I turned, 
therefore,  to  the  sick  savage  who  had  been  left  as  a sentinel 
over  the  fore-scuttle,  to  prevent  his  interference.  This  man  was 
armed  with  the  pistols  that  had  been  taken  from  me,  and  he 
showed  a disposition  to  use  them.  I was  too  quickin  my  motions 
however,  falling  upon  him  so  soon  as  to  prevent  one  who  was 
not  expert  with  the  weapons  from  using  them.  We  clenched, 
and  fell  on  the  deck  together,  the  Indian  letting  the  pistols 
fall  to  meet  my  grasp.  As  this  occurred,  I heard  the  cheers- 
of  the  seamen ; and  Marble,  shouting  out  to  “ revenge  Captain 
Williams,’  gave  the  orders  to  charge.  I soon  had  my  own 
fellow  perfectly  at  my  mercy,  and  got  him  so  near  the  end  of 
the  jib  down-haul,  as  to  secure  him  with  a turn  or  two  of  that 
rope.  The  man  made  lictle  resistance  after  the  first  onset  ; 
and,  catching  up  the  pistols,  I left  him,  to  join  in  what  was 
doing  aft.  As  I lay  on  the  deck,  I heard  several  plunges 
into  the  water,  and  then  half-a-dozen  of  most  cruelly  crushing 
blows  succeeded.  Not  a shot  was  fired  by  either  party,  though 
some  of  our  people,  who  had  carried  all  their  arms  below  the 
nic;ht  the  ship  was  siezed,  used  their  pikes  with  savage  free- 
dom. By  the  time  1 got  as  far  aft  as  the  rnain-mast,  the 
vessel  was  our  own.  Nearly  half  the  Indians  had  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  sea;  the  remaining  dozen  had  either  been 
knocked  on  the  head  like  beeves,  or  were  stuck  like  so  many 
porkers,  dhie  dead  bodies  followed  the  living  into  the  sea. 
Old  Smudge  alone  remained,  at  the  monient  of  which  I have 
spoken.  The  leader  of  the  savages  was  examining  the  move-, 
ments  of  Neb  at  the  moment  the  shout  was  raised  ; and  the 
black,  abandoning  the  wheel,  threw  his  arms  round  those  of 
the  old  man,  holding  him  like  a vice.  In  this  situation  he 
was  found  by  Marble  and  myself,  who  approached  at  the 
same  instant,  one  on  each  side  of  the  quarter-deck. 

“Overboard  with  the  blackguard  !”  called  out  the  excited 
mate  ; “ overboard  with  him,  Neb,  like  a trooper’s  horse!” 

“ Hold  !”  1 interrupted  ; “ spare  the  old  wretch,  Mr.  Mar- 
ble ; he  spared  me.” 

A request  from  me  would,  at  any  moment,  outweigh  an  order 
from  the  captain  himself,  so  far  as  the  black  was  concerned, 
else  Smudge  would  certainly  have  gone  into  the  ocean  like  a - 
bundle  of  straw.  Marble  had  in  him  a good  deal  of  the  indiffer- 
ence to  bodily  suffering  that  is  generated  by  habit,  and,  aroused, 
he  was  a dangerous  and  sometimes  a liard  man,  but,  in  the 
main,  he  was  not  cruel ; and  then  he  was  always  manly.  In  the 
short  struggle  which  he  had  passed,  he  had  actually  dropped 
his  pike  to  knock  an  Indian  down  with  his  fist,  bundlmg  the 
fellow  through  a port  witholft  ceremony,  ere  he  had^  time  to 
help  himself.  But  he  disdained  striking  Smudge,  with  such 
odds  against  him;  andhe  went  to  the  helm  himself,  bidding  Neb 
secure  the  prisoner.  Glad  of  this  little  relief  to  a scene  so  hor- 
rible, I ran  forward,  intending  to  bring  my  own  prisoner  aft. 
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d to  have  the  two  confined  together  ^elow.  But  I was  too  late, 
le  of  the  Philadelphians  had  just  got  the  poor  wretch’s  head 
d shoulders  through  the  bow-port,  and  I was  barely  in  time 
see  his  feet  disappear.  Not  a cheer  was  given  for  our  success, 
hen  all  was  over,  the  men  stood  gazing  at  each  other,  stern, 
)wning,  and  yet  with  the  aspects  of  those  who  felt  they  had 
en,  in  a manner,  disgraced  by  the  circumstances  wdiich  led 
em  to  the  necessity  of  thus  regaining  the  command  of  their 
11  vessel.  As  for  myself,  I ran  and  sprang  upon  the  taffrail, 
look  into  the  ship’s  wake.  A painful  sight  met  me  there! 
iring  the  minute  or  two  passed  in  the  brief  struggle,  the  Crisis 
d gone  steadily  ahead,  like  the  earth  moving  in  its  orbit,  in- 
derent to  the  struggles  of  the  nations  that  are  contending  on 
bosom.  I could  see  heads  and  arms  tossing  in  our  track  for 
hundred  fathoms,  those  wlio  could  not  swim  struggling  to  the 
t to  preserve  their  existence.  Marble,  Smudge,  and  Neb, 
re  all  looking  in  the  same  direction  at  that  instant.  Under 
impulse  I could  not  control,  I ventured  to  suggest  that  we 
ght.yet  tack  and  save  several  of  the  wretches. 

“Let  them  drown,  and  bed — d!”was  the  chief-mate’s  sen- 
itious  answer. 

“ No — no — MasstT  Mile,”  Neb  ventured  to  add,  with  a re- 
3nstrating  shake  of  the  head — “ dat  will  nebber  do — no  good 
ber  come  of  Injin.  If  you  don’t  drown  him,  he  sartain  drown 
•u.” 

I saw  it  was  idle  to  remonstrate;  and  by  this  time  one  dark 
ot,  after  another,  began  to  disappear,  as  the  victims  sank  in 
e ocean.  As  for  Smudge,  his  eye  was  rivetted  on  the  strug- 
ng  forms  of  his  followers,  in  a manner  to  show  that  traces  of 
liman  feeling  are  to  be  found,  in  some  aspect  or  other,  in 
cry  condition  of  life.  I thought  I could  detect  workings  of 
e countenance  of  this  being,  indurated  as  his  heart  had  be- 
me  by  a long  life  of  savage  ferocity,  which  denoted  how  | 
enly  he  felt  the  sudden  destruction  that  had  alighted  on  his  i 
be.  He  might  have  had  sons  and  grandsons  among  those  j 
.'uggling  wretches,  on  whom  he  was  now  gazing  for  tlie  last 
ne.  If  so,  his  self-command  was  almost  miraculous;  for,  I 
lile  I could  see  that  he  felt,  and  felt  intensely,  not  a sign  of 
iakness  escaped  him.  As  tlie  last  head  sunk  from  view,  I 
uld  see  him  shudder;  a suppressed  groan  escaped  him;  then 
turned  his  face  towards  the  bulwarks,  and  stood  immovable 
one  of  the  pines  of  his  own  forests,  for  a long  time.  I asked 
arble’s  permission  to  release  the  old  man’s  arms,  and  the  mate 
anted  it,  though  not  without  growling  a few  curses  on  him, 
id  on  all  "who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  occurrences  on 
lard  the  ship.  There  was  too  much  duty  to  be  done,  to  ren- 
r all  secure,  to  suffer  us  to  Avaste  much  time  in  mere  sym- 
ithy.  All  the  top-mast  rigging,  backstays,  &c.,  had  to  be  set 
) afresli,  and  gangs  Avi^re  sent  about  this  duty,  forward  and  aft. 
lie  blood  was  washed  from  the  decks,  and  a portion  of  the  crew 
•t  along  the  top-gallant-masts,  and  pointed  them.  The  top- 
ils  Avere  all  close-reefed,  the  courses  hauled  up,  the  spanker 
id  jib  taken  in,  and  the  ship  hove-to.  It  wanted  but  two 
)urs  of  sunset  w'hen  Mr.  Marble  had  got  things  to  his  mind, 
'e  had  crossed  royal-yards,  and  had  everything  set  that  Avould 
aw,  from  the  trucks  doAvn.  The  launch  Avas  in  the  Avater 
wing  astern ; the  ship  was  then  about  a mile  from  the  southern 
issage  into  the  bay,  towards  Avhich  she  Avas  steering  with  the 
ind  very  much  as  it  had  been  since  an  hour  after  sunrise, 
ough  slightly  falling.  Our  guns  Avere  loose,  and  the  creAv 
ere  at  quarters.  Even  I did  not  know  Avhat  the  neAv  captain 
tended  to  do,  for  he  had  given  his  orders  in  the  manner  of  one 
hose  mind  AA^as  too  immovably  made  up  to  admit  of  consulta- 
on.  The  larboard  battery  Avas  manned,  and  orders  had  been 
ven  to  see  the  guns  on  that  side  levelled  and  ready  for  firing. 

8 the  ship  brushed  past  the  island,  on  entering  the  bay,  the 
hole  of  this  broadside  AA^as  delivered  in  among  its  bushes  and 
ees.  We  heard  a few  yells  in  reply,  that  satisfied  us  the  grape 
id  told,  and  that  Marble  had  not  miscalculated  the  position  of 
mie  of  his  enemies  at  least.  When  the  ship  entered  the  little 
it  AA’as  Avith  a moderate  and  steady  movement,  the  breeze 
iing  greatly  broken  by  the  forests.  The  main-}  ard  Avas  thrown 
uack,  and  I was  ordered  into  the  launch  with  its  crcAv  armed. 

. SAviA'cl  Avas  in  the  boAvs  of  the  boat,  and  I pulled  into  the  creek, 
i order  to  ascertain  if  there  Avere  any  signs  cf  the  savages.  On 


I entering  the  creek,  the  swivel  Avas  discharged,  according  to 
orders,  and  we  soon  detected  proofs  that  we  disturbed  a bivouac. 
I now  kept  loading  and  firing  this  little  piece  into  the  bushes, 
supporting  it  Avith  occasional  volleys  of  musketry,  until  pretty 
well  satisfied  that  we  had  swept  the  shore  effectually.  At  the 
bivouac  I found  the  canoes  and  our  own  yawl,  and  what  was 
some  little  revenge  for  what  had  happened,  I also  found  a pile 
of  no  less  than  six  hundred  skins,  which  had  doubtless  been 
brought  to  trade  with  us,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  blind  our 
eyes  until  the  favourable  moment  for  the  execution  of  the  con- 
spiracy should  offer.  I made  no  scruple  about  confiscating 
these  skins,  which  were  taken  on  board  the  ship.  I next  went 
to  the  island,  on  which  I found  one  man  dying  with  a grape- 
shot  wound,  and  evidence  that  a considerable  party  had  left  it, 
as  soon  as  they  felt  our  fire.  This  party  had  probably  gone 
outside  the  island,  but  it  was  getting  too  late  to  follow.  On  my 
return,  I met  the  ship  coming  out,  Captain  Marble  being  deter- 
mined not  to  trust  her  inside  another  night.  The  wind  was 
getting  light,  and  the  tides  running  fiercely  in  that  high 
latitude,  we  Avere  glad  to  make  an  offing  again  while  there  AA'as 
still  day.  The  success  with  the  skins  greatly  mollified  the  new 
captain,  Avho  declared  to  me  that,  after  he  had  hanged  Smudge 
in  sight  of  his  OAvn  shores,  he  should  “ feel  something  like  him- 
self again.”  We  passed  the  night  under  our  top-sails,  standing  off 
and  on,  AAuth  the  Avind  steady  but  light,  at  the  southward. 
Next  morning,  the  duty  of  the  ship  Avent  on  as  usual,  until  the 
men  liad  breakfasted,  when  AA^e  stood  again  into  the  bay.  This 
time  AA’^e  hoA^e-to  so  as  to  get  one  of  the  buoys,  wlien  we  dropped 
the  stream,  leaving  the  topsails  set.  We  then  hove  up  the 
anchor,  securing  the  range  of  cable  that  v/as  bent  to  it.  Both 
of  the  anchors,  and  their  ranges  of  cable,  Avere  tints  recovered; 
the  ends  of  the  last  being  entered  at  the  haAvse-holes,  and  the 
Ijieces  spliced.  This  Avork  may  haA'c  occupied  us  four  hours; 
after  Avhich,  the  stream-anchor  was  hoA^e  up,  catted,  and  fished. 
Marble  then  ordered  a whip  rove  at  the  fore-yard-arm.  I Avas 
on  the  quarter-deck  Avhen  this  command  Avas  suddenly  given. 
I AAushed  to  remonstrate,  for  I had  some  tolerably  accurate 
notions  of  legality,  and  the  rights  of  persons.  Still  I did  not 
like  to  say  anything,  for  Captain  INIarble’s  eye  and  manner 
were  not  the  least  in  the  trifling  mood  at  that  instant.  The 
Avhip  AAuis  soon  roA'e,  and  the  men  stood  looking  aft  in  silent 
expectation. 

“ Take  that  murdering  blackguard  forward,  fasten  his  arms 
beliind  his  back,  place  him  on  the  third  gun,  and  Avait  for 
orders,”  added  our  new  captain,  sternly. 

No  one  dared  hesitate  about  obeying  these  orders,  though  I 
could  see  that  one  or  tAvo  of  the  lads  disliked  the  business. 

“ Surely,”  I ventured  to  say,  in  a Ioav  voice,  “ you  are  not  in 
earnest,  Mr.  Marble!” 

“ Captain  Marble,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Wallingford.  I am 
now  master  of  this  vessel,  and  you  are  her  chief-mate.  1 
intend  to  hang  your  friend  Smudge,  as  an  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  coast.  These  Avoods  are  full  of  eyes  at  this  moment; 
and  the  sight  they’ll  presently  see  Avill  do  more  good  than  forty 
missionaries  and  threescore  and  ten  years  of  preaching.  Set 
the  fellow  up  on  the  gun,  men,  as  I ordered.  This  is  the  Avay 
to  generalise  Avith  an  Indian.” 

In  a moment  there  stood  the  hapdess  AATetch,  looking  about 
him  AA’ith  an  expression  that  denoted  the  consciousness  of 
danger,  though  it  Avas  not  possible  he  could  comprehend  the 
precise  mode  of  his  execution.  I went  to  him,  and  pressed  his 
hand,  pointing  upvA'ard,  as  much  as  to  say  his  whole  trust  Avas 
noAV  in  the  Great  Spirit.  The  Indian  understood  me,  for  from 
that  instant  he  assumed  an  air  of  dignified  composure,  like  one 
every  Avay  prepared  to  meet  his  fate.  It  is  not  probable,  with 
his  habits,  that  he  saw  any  peculiar  hardship  in  his  OAvn  case; 
for  he  had,  doubtless,  sacrificed  many  a prisoner  under  circum- 
stances of  less  exasperation  than  that  which  his  OAAm  conduct 
had  provoked. 

“ Let  tAvo  of  the  ‘ niggers’  take  a turn  AAuth  the  end  of  the 
AAdiip  round  the  chap’s  neck,”  said  Marble,  too  dignified  to  turn 
.Jack  Ketch  in  person,  and  unwilling  to  set  any  of  the  AAdiite 
seamen  at  so  ungracious  an  office.  The  cook,  Joe,  and  another 
black,  soon  performed  this  revolting  duty,  from  the  odium  of 
AA'hich  a sailor  seldom  altogether  csc'.'pes.  I now  pcrcciA'ed 
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Sm'adge  looking  upward,  seeming  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  fate  that  awaited  him.  The  deeply-s'eate'd  principle  within 
him  caused  a dark  shadow  to  pass  over  a countenance  already 
so  gloomy  and  wrinkled  by  suffering  and  exposure;  and  he 
turned  his  look  wistfully  towards  Marble,  at  whose  command 
eacli  order  in  succession  had  been  obeyed.  Our  new  captain 
caugiit  that  gaze,  and  I was,  for  a single  moment,  in  hope  he 
would  relent,  and  let  the  wretch  go.  But  Marble  had  persuaded 
himself  he  was  performing  a great  act  of  nautical  justice;  nor 
was  he  aware,  himself,  how  much  he  was  influenced  by  a feeling 
allied  to  vengeance. 

“Sway  away!”  he  called  out,  and  Smudge  was  dangling  at 
the  yard-  arm  in  a few  seconds.  A block  r*f  wood  could  not 
have  been  more  motionless  than  the  body  of  this  savage,  after 
one  quivering  shudder  of  suffering  had  escaped,  it.  There  it 
hung,  like  a jewel-block,  and  every  sign  of  life  was  soon  taken 
away.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour  a man  was  sent  up,  and  cutting 
the  rope,  the  body  fell  with  a sharp  plunge  into  the  water,  and 
disappeared.  At  a later  day,  the  account  of  this  affair  found 
its  way  into  the  newspapers  at  home.  A few  moralists  endea- 
voured to  throw  some  doubts  over  the  legality  and  necessity  of 
the  proceedings,  pretending  that  more  evil  than  good  was  done 
to  the  cause  of  sacred  justice  by  such  disregard  of  law  and 
principles;  but  the  feeling  of  trade,  and  the  security  of  ships 
when  far  from  home,  were  motives  too  powerful  to  be  put  down 
by  the  still,  quiet  remonstrances  of  reason  and  right.  The 
abuses  to  which  such  practices  would  be  likely  to  lead,  in  cases 
in  which  one  of  the  parties  constituted  himself  the  law,  the 
j ndge,  and  the  executioner,  were  urged  in  vain  against  the  active 
and  ever-stimulating  incentive  of  a love  of  gold.  Still,  I knew 
that  Marble  wished  the  thing  undone  when  it  was  too  late,  it 
being  idle  to  think  of  quieting  the  suggestions  of  that  monitor 
God  has  implanted  within  us,  by  the  meretricious  and  selfish 
approbation  of  those  who  judge  of  right  and  wrong  by  their  own 
narrow  standard  of  interest. — From  “ Afloat  and  Ashore.’* 


LOSS  OF  HIS  MAJESTY’S  SHIP  PEMBROKE, 
Near  Foi't  St.  David,  in  the  East  Indies,  April  \3th,  1749. 

The  melancholy  fate  of  the  Pembroke,  of  sixty  guns,  in 
which,  out  of  her  whole  crew,  only  twelve  were  saved,  and 
330  drowned,  including  her  commander,  Captain  Fincher, 
and  all  the  officers,  excepting  a captain  of  marines,  is  truly 
deplorable.  The  following  particulars  are  given  by  an  eye- 
witness, Mr.  Cambridge,  the  master. 

About  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  April,  it 
blew  fresh,  the  wind  at  N.E.  by  E.,  and  a great  sea  began  to 
come  in;  we  having  then  a cable  out,  the  captain  ordered 
half  a cable  more  to  be  veered  away.  At  one  in  the  after- 
noon it  blew  very  hard,  the  wind  at  N.E. 

At  three  o’clock  I went  to  the  captain,  who  was  sick  in  his 
cabin,  and  asked  him  to  go  to  sea.  He  seemed  angry,  and 
said  he  could  not,  nor  would  he  suffer  any  more  cable  to  be 
veered  away.  At  the  same  time  the  ship  rode  hard,  strained 
much,  aud  made  water. 

At  five,  the  sea  increasing,  our  cable  parted,  and  we  cast 
her  head  off’  to  sea.  We  immediately  set  the  fore  and  mizen 
sails,  got  on  board  the  main-tack,  and  set  our  main-sail,  fore 
and  mizen  stay-sails;  at  the  same  time  some  of  our  people 
were  heaving  in  the  cable,  for  the  captain  would  not  have  it 
cut.  This  took  up  some  time.  It  blew  so  hard  that  the  ship 
could  not  bear  any  more  sail. 

At  six,  there  being  a great  head  sea,  we  made  very  little 
v'ay,  the  ship  labouring  and  straining  so  much  that  we  were 
obliged  ^ set  both  pumps  to  work.  At  half-past  six  our 
main-sail  split  in  pieces;  we  got  down  the  yard,  in  order  to 
bend  a new  sail ; but  it  blowing  hard,  the  ship  lay  down  so 
much  that  we  could  not  get  the  sail  to  the  yard.  At  eight, 
the  carpenter  sent  word  to  the  captain,  that  the  ship  gained 
upon  tliem  much,  and  had  four  feet  of  water  in  the  hold. 

At  half  past  eight  our  tiller  broke  short  off  at  the  rudder- 
head,  and  we  likewise  found  one  of  the  rudder  chains  broken; 
the  sails  we  had  now  set  were  our  fore -sail,  mizen,  and  fore 
stay -sails.  The  sea  made  a free  passage  over  us,  and  the 


ship  being  water-logged,  we  hauled  up  her  fore-sail  to  e 
her,  but  expected  to  go  down  every  miiiute.  In  haulin 
down  our  fore  stay-sail,  it  split;  and  as  I looked  aft  from  th^||» 
forecastle,  I saw  the  main  and  mizen  masts  gone,  though  i-  " 
never  heard  them  go.  By  this  time  the  ship  righted  much^ 


and,  in  about  seven  minutes  the  foremast  went  by  the  board; 
but  the  bowsprit  held  fast.  Our  pumps  were  kept  con- 
tinually working.  The  third  lieutenant  being  on  the  ^ 


quarter-deck,  sent  forward  to  me  to  clear  and  let  go  the  shiall 
bower  anchor,  which  was  immediately  done.  We  found  the 
ship  drove  towards  the  shore  very  fast. 

At  half-past  ten,  we  had  eight  feet  water  in  the  hold,  aud 
kept  all  the  pumps  working.  About  eleven  we  found  the 
ship  settle;  the  depth  of  water  twelve  or  fourteen  fathoms. 
The  anchob  then  brought  the  ship  up,  but  the  cable  parted  in 
a few  minutes;  then  we  let  go  the  sheet-anchor,  which  was 
all  we  had.  The  sea  now  making  a free  passage  over  us 
again,  broke  and  tore  away  our  boats  and  booms.  The  sheet ' 
cable  tore  out  with  such  violence,  that  no  person  could  ven- 
ture near  it  till  the  clench  brought  up  the  ship;  but  the  sea 
came  with  such  force,  and  was  so  very  high,  that  in  the 
hollow  of  the  sea  the  ship  struck,  and  the  cable  immediately 
parted. 

It  was  now  near  twelve  o’clock;  the  ship  struck  fore  and 
aft,  but  abaft  very  hard.  The  third  lieutenant  was  near  me 
when  the  ship  first  struck,  but  I saw  him  no  more  afterwards. 
I kept  the  forecastle,  accompanied  by  the  boatswain,  cook,i 
and  about  eight  men  more.  I got  myself  lashed  to  the  bitts 
before  the  ship  took  heel,  but  shifted  myself  over  to  wind- 
ward when  she  began  to  heel,  aud  lashed  myself  as  before; 
the  sea  continually  beating  over  us.  About  two  I saw  the 
captain’s  cabin  washed  away,  and  the  ship  almost  on  her 
broadside. 

When  day-light  came,  we  were  sixteen  men  on  the  fore- 
castle, and  four  hanging  abaft  to  the  timber  heads;  but  three 


of  the  latter  got  on  a piece  of  the  wreck  which  was  loose, 
and  drove  away;  the  other  was  drowned.  All  this  time  the 
sea  came  over  us  in  a dreadful  manner,  so  that  we  could 
scarcely  take  breath. 

About  eight  o’clock,  nine  men  were  washed  off  the  fore- 
castle. We  could  now  see  the  trees  on  shore  between  the 
seas.  At  nine  the  boatswain  and  cook  were  washed  away 
from  each  side  of  me,  on  which  I removed  to  the  cat- head,  as 
did  likewise  another  man.  About  ten  all  our  men  wef6 
washed  away,  excepting  those  who  were  lashed  to  tlie  cat- 
head. We  judged  that  we  were  about  two  miles  off  the  shore; 
we  continued  there  ail  the  day,  the  sea  beating  over  us  in- 
cessautly,  so  that  we  had  little  time  to  fetch  breath,  or  to 
speak  to  one  another.  At  noon  we  found  the  sea  come 
every  way  upon  us,  and  could  perceive  that  the  wind  having 
shifted  was  the  cause  of  it.  This  part  of  the  wreck  kept 
together,  but  night  coming  on,  we  had  a dismal  prospect 
before  us,  without  any  hopes  of  relief.  About  midnight,  the 
sea  abated,  so  that  we  could  speak  to  one  another,  for  the 
space  of  two  or  three  minutes  together. 

At  day-light  next  morning  I found  myself  much  weaker 
and  very  thirsty.  The  sea  at  this  time  came  over  us  onc€>  iit 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  We  found  the  wreck  much  nearer  the 
shore  than  yesterday.  About  two  or  three  o’clock  we  saw 
two  paddy-boats  coming  along  shore,  about  a mile  without  us. 
We  spread  out  a handkerchief,  which  I had  about  my  neck, 
that  the  boats  might  see  us.  One  of  them  seemed  to  edge  to- 
wards us  for  some  minutes,  and  hauled  off  again.  We  then 
saw  several  catamarans  near  the  shore,  which  we  judged  to 
be  fishing.  We  spread  abroad  the  handkerchief  again,  but 
none  of  them  approached  us.  Soon  afterwards  we  saw  several 
persons  gather  together  on  the  shore  ; the  sun  began  to  grow 
low,  so  that  vve  judged  it  to  be  about  5 o’clock.  At  last,  we 
saw  two  of  the  catamarans  above  mentioned  coming  towards 
us,  with  three  black  men  on  each,  who  took  us  off  the  wreck, 
and  carried  us  on  shore. 

As  soon  as  we  were  landed,  we  found  ourselves  surrounded 
by  about  three  hundred  armed  men.  My  companion  told  me 
we  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  at 
this  time  at  war  with  the  English.  They  ordered  us  to  come 
off  the  catamarans.  I strove  to  rise,  but  I found  myself  so 


AND  iVD VENTURES  AT  SEA. 


ak,  and  my  Ic-ofs  so  terribly  bruised,  that  I could  not  get  up, 
which  some  of  them  came  and  lifted  me  off,  and  laid  me 
on  the  sand,  for  I was  unable  to  stand.  I made  a signal  to 
am  that  I wanted  some  water  to  drink,  hut  they  gave  me 
ne,  and  only  laughed  at  our  condition.  Their  commander 
iered  them  to  strip  us,  which  they  did  quite  naked. 

1 As  I was  not  able  to  walk,  they  led  us  part  of  the  way  to 
ivecotta,  a fort  belonging  to  them,  and  there  put  us  into  a 
noe,  and  carried  us  up  a river  to  the  walls  of  the  fort. 
)out  ten  that  night  they  put  us  within  the  walls,  and  laid  us 
the  ground,  where  we  had  nothing  to  cover  us  but  the 
^ avens  ,‘  and,  about  eleven;  brought  us  a little  rice,  with 
I me  water.  Great  numbers  of  people  gathered  round  us, 

■ ighed  at  us,  and  expressed  great  contempt  and  derision. 

- The  country  people  flocked  daily  to  the  fort  to  see  us,  but 
1 ne  of  them  showed  us  the  least  pity  ; on  the  contrary,  they 
aghed,  and  threatened  us  with  death.  We  slept  very  little 
8 first  night  on  account  of  the  cold,  and  the  risk  we  ran  of 
r lives,  these  barbarians  having  signified  that  they  would 
I t us  in  pieces  with  their  sabres.  When  day-light  appeared, 
d the  gates  were  opened,  I was  very  ill.  I had  a dysentery, 
d my  legs  swelled  so  much,  that  I concluded  I had  not  long 
, live,  at  least  if  I did  not  receive  some  relief.  I acquainted 
y comrade  with  my  situation:  and  begged  him,  if  he  should 
I er  be  so  fortunate  as  to  return  to  England,  to  inform  my 
ends  in  what  manner  I had  terminated  my  career.  Some 
i lys  we  received  rice,  and  others  we  had  none.  On  the 
j venth  day  they  gave  me  some  lamp-oil,  v/itb  which  I 
I mented  my  legs,  and  this  simple  application  afforded  me 
I msiderable  relief. 

i About  four  o’clock  on  the  fifteenth  day,  they  carried  us 
' )out  twelve  miles  to  their  king,  who  was  encamped  against 
ir  company’s  troops.  That  prince  examined  us  along  time, 
id  inquired  whether  we  were  officers : I replied  in  the  nega- 
j ve,  conceiving  that  acknowledgement  of  that  kind  would 
I nder  our  escape  much  more  difficult.  He  was  desirous 
I lat  we  should  enter  into  his  service,  but  told  him,  by 
1 eans  of  the  interpreters,  who  were  three  Dutchmen,  that 
e could  not  consent  to  it.  He  promised  we  should  want  for 
othing  if  we  would  accept  his  offers,  but  we  persisted  in  re- 
lying that  we  were  too  ill  to  be  capable  of  serving.  He 
'dered  refreshment  to  be  given  us,  of  which  v,*e  stood  in 
reat  need,  having  scarcely  taken  any  nourishment  since  the 
ay  we  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  subjects.  The  interpreters 
sked  us  whether  we  chose  to  enter  into  the  king’s  service, 
r to  go  to  prison  ; to  which  we  answered,  that  wc  could  not 
.’solve  to  fight  against  our  countrymen. 

At  sun-set  we  departed.  Our  conductors  having  halted  till 
iree  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  again  set  out,  and  continued 
ur  march  till  noon,  Avlien  they  again  stopped  two  hours  to  take 
>me  refreshment,  and  afterwards  directed  their  course  to  the 
)uth-west.  We  arrived  that  night  at  a fort,  and  were  imme- 
iately  put  into  a dungeon.  There  we  found  two  other  pri- 
mers, one  of  them  our  shipmate,  and  the  other  a deserter  from 
le  company’s  troops. 

The  next  morning  they  opened  tlie  gates,  and  made  signs  to 
s to  come  out.  My  companions  complied,  but  I chose  rather 
) stay  where  I was,  as  I found  myself  extremely  weak,  and  my 
3gs  were  covered  with  ulcers.  I begged  them  to  give  me  a 
ttle  lamp  oil  to  foment  them,  which  they  did.  Our  only 
ourishment  was’ water  and  a quart  of  rice  a day,  though 
here  were  four  of  us,  and  a small  pot  of  grease  instead  of  but- 
sr.  I rubbed  my  legs  with  the  oil  and  grease,  and  on  the 
Durth  day  found  myself  much  better,  which  gave  me  fresh 
pirits.  We  were  permitted  to  walk  morning  and  evening 
lefore  the  dungeon. 

In  about  three  weeks  my  legs  were  almost  well,  so  that  I 
?as  able  to  walk.  We  now  began  to  entertain  some  hopes  of 
aaking  our  escape,  and  taking  an  opportunity,  I,  with  some 
iifficulty,  got  high  enough  upon  the  wall  to  look  over  it,  and 
ound  it  was  very  lofty,  and  surrounded  with  a wide  moat  or 
litch  ; but  there  was  a path  between  the  wall  and  the  ditch, 

0 that  we  might  choose  our  place  to  swim  over,  if  it  proved 
leep.  We  got,  at  several  times,  some  strands  of  rope,  off  the 
looleys  which  they  had  carried  us  in,  as  they  happened  to  be 


left  within  the  bounds  of  our  liberty ; and  in  a few  days,  col- 
_ lected  so  many  pieces,  that  when  knotted  together  made  seven 
fathoms  and  a half. 

I After  some  consultation,  \ve  resolved  to  undermine  the 
foundation  of  the  dungeon,  at  the  farthest  part  from  the 
; guards  ; and  on  the  27th  of  May  began  to  work.  On  the  1st 
' of  June,  we  came  to  the  foundation,  being  six  feet  deep,  and 
I the  wall  thirty  inches  through.  In  two  days’  time,  we  had 
worked  upwards  on  the  other  side  so  far,  that  the  light  began 
to  appear  through  the  surface,  so  that  we  Jet  everything  re- 
main till  night.  At  seven,  it  beginning  to  grow  dark,  they 
put  us  into  the  dungeon  as  usual,  and  soon  afterwards  we 
worked  ourselves  quite  out.  Without  being  discovered,  we 
got  over  the  wall  by  the  help  of  our  rope,  and,  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  had  crossed  the  moat,  though  very  wide  and 
deep.  We  travelled  all  night,  we  judged  about  sixteen  miles, 
and  in  the  day  hid  ourselves  among  the  bushes.  The  second 
night  we  travelled  as  before,  to  the  S.  E.,and  day  coming  on, 
we  concealed  ourselves  among  the  bushes.  About  three  in 
the  afternoon,  we  were  discovered,  which  obliged  us  to  go  on, 
but  we  werej^g^^^piolested.  We  proceeded  till  about  midnight, 
and  then„','U;>  day-break.  I had  a fever,  and  was 

extremosy  weak  rdr  want  of  food.  This  day,  which  was  the 
third,  we  resolved  to  travel  till  noon,  and  to  plunder  the  first 
house  v/e  might  chance  to  meet  with.  But  Providence  w’as 
more  favourable  to  us  than  we  could  have  expected  ; for 
about  ten  o'clock,  we  met  a cooley,  who  told  us  he  would 
show  us  the  way  to  Caracal.  About  noon,  we  arrived  there, 
and  were  received  with  the  greatest  humanity  : but  my  fever 
was  not  at  ail  abated.  The  next  morning,  the  governor  sent 
Mr.  Boscawen,  to  let  him  know  we  were  there,  and  by  the 
return  of  the  messenger,  the  admiral  desired  we  might  be 
furnished  wdth  what,  money  we  wanted.  In  twelve  days  we 
found  ourselves  well  recovered,  went  to  Tranquebar,  a place 
belonging  to  the  Danes,  where  we  stayed  three  days,  and  got 
a passage  for  Fort  St.  David,  v/here  we  arrived  on  the  23rd 
of  June. 


DEATH  OF  VILLENEUVE. 

This  French  admiral,  when  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to 
England,  was  so  much  grieved  at  his  defeat,  that  he  studied 
anatomy  on  purpose  to  destroy  himself.  For  this  purpose, 
he  1x>uglit  some  anatomical  plates  of  the  heart,  and  com- 
pared them  Avith  his  own  body,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
exact  situation  of  that  organ.  On  his  arrival  in  France,  he 
was  ordered  to  remain  at  Rennes,  and  not  proceed  to 
Paris.  Vilieneuve,  afraid  of  being  tried  by  a court-martial 
for  disobedience  of  orders,  and  consequently  losing  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  determined  to  destroy  himself;  and, 
accordingly,  took  his  plates  of  the  heart,  and  compared  them 
with  his  breast.  Exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  he 
made  a mark  with  a large  jjin,  then  fixed  the  pin  as  near  as 
he  could  judge  in  the  same  spot  in  his  own  breast,  shoved  it 
in  to  the  head,  penetrated  his  heart,  and  expired.  When  the 
room  was  opened  he  Avas  found  dead ; the  pin  in  his  breast, 
and  a mark  in  the  plate  corresponding  Avith  the  wound  in  his 
breast. 


ANIMATED  DESCRIPTION  OF  HOISTING 
THE  SAILS. 

Lay  her  before  theAvdnd,  up  with  your  canvass. 

And  letherAvork;  the  AA'ind  begins  to  whistle; 

Clap  all  her  streamers  on,  and  let  her  dance, 

As  if  she  Arere  the  minion  of  the  ocean. 

Let  her  bestride  the  billoAA's,  till  they  roar, 

And  curl  their  Avanton  heads. 

The  day  grows  fair  and  clear,  and  the  wind  courts  u«. 
Oh!  for  a lusty  sail  noAv,  to  give  chase  to; 

A stubbborn  bark,  that  would  but  bear  up  to,us, 

And  change  a broadside  bravely ! 


SOS 


TALES  OF  SHIPWBECKS 


THE  BATTLE  OF  MALAGA 


Scarcely  had  the  loud  thunderings  of  destructive  bombs, 
united  with  incessant  vollies  poured  from  guns  of  the  heaviest 
metal  and  mortars  of  the  largest  size,  ceased — whose  terrible 
and  combined  explosion  sounded  like  the  dreadful  bel- 
lowing of  departing  nature,  by  which  means,  possession  was 
obtained  of  that  important  key  to  the  whole  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean—Gibraltar,  as  well  as  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of 
the  seas  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  was  ceded  to  the  Eng- 
lish, during  the' reign  of  the  great  and  mighty  princess 
Anne,  as  she  is  called — when  fresh  scenes  of  conflict,  called 
the  heroes  of  our  country  forth,  and  supplied  fresh  opportu- 
nitiGS  to  display  th.G  prowoss  of  th.0  British  forcGS,  s.s  wgII  es 
gave  occasion  for  the  entwining  of  new  laurels  about  the 
brows  of  our  naval  champions,  while  increasing  honour  re- 
dounded to  the  nation  at  large. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1704,  early  in  the  morning,  the  Enghsh 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  intrepid  Admiral  Sir 
George  Rooke,  was  returning  under  easy  sail,  the  coast 
of  Barbary— where  the  ships  had  been  takii  ^nd  uec.  ’ ''’“ter 
— to  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar,  A soft  and  fttr-  reeze, 

filled  the  big-bel- 


guns,  which  they  heard,  and  by  which  they  ascertained  that 
although  their  suspicions  in  reference  to  the  foe  having  f 
changed  their  course  were  correct,  and  were  fleeing  awayn 
with  all  possible  speed,  they  nevertheless  were  uotbeyono  ^ 
the  probability  of  being  overtaken. 

To  allow  such  a force  to  pass  from  the  ground,  without  mak*™* 
ing  an  attempt,  at  least,  to  reward  them  as  their  temerity  de-  f 
served,  accorded  neither  with  the  valour  of  the  admirals  in 
fleet,  nor  with  tlie  heroic  spirit  of  the  men  they  commanded,^ 
From  the  gallant  commander-in-chief,  to  the  urchin  whose  duty  |l: 
it  was  to  serve  out  the  powder  from  the  magazine,  all  felt  in- 
fluenced by  one  spirit,  and  that  was  to  follow  the  foe. 

The  hours  of  the  night  appeared  to  the  fevered  minds  of  the 


f 


anxious  sailors,  to  have  been  multiplied  in  number  or  iucreasied 


in  length,  as  they  watched  the  return  of  day.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  daylight  of  the  following  morning  permitted,  they 
croAvded  all  possible  sail  upon  every  ship,  and  followed  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleet. 


■li 


leuuii  auu  opcuiAoii  uccl.  h 

During  the  whole  of  the  10th,  the  chase  was  kept  up  with  !i 
islackened  spirit;  but  as  the  wind  continued  light,  they  made  ^ 


lied  sails,  and  waft- 
ed the  noble  ar- 
mament in  stately 
and  majestic  bear- 
ing, over  the  rip- 
pling waters  to- 
wards the  haven  at 
which  the  steers- 
men aimed,  when 
many  large  vessel; 
which  had  been 
cruising  to  the 
windward,  for  the 
purpose  of  recon- 
noitring the  coast, 
threw  out  the  joy- 
ously-beheld signal 
which  conveyed 
the  information 
tlii’ougdi  the  fleet, 
tlxat  an  enemy's 
force  was  disco- 
vered. 


unslackened 

but  slow  advance,  compared  with  the  ardent  desires  of  the  sea- 
men to  come  up  with  the  enemy. 

Just  at  the  break,  .of  day  on  the  11th,  the  object  of  strong  1 

solicitude  was  per- 1 
ceived  : the  com-  i 


Such  intelligen 


CO 


ead  a great  bus- 


tle tnrough  every 
ship,  and  sent  a 
■iliriii  of  pleasure 
through  every  Bri- 
trdi  sailor’s  breast  . 

Tile  account  fur- 
lushed,  so  far  as 
the  cruising  ves- 
sels ascertained,  was,  that  the  numbers  of  the  foe  amounted 


[desthuc'i ION  01  the  mauqlis  ville'] 'i i.'>  f'liJi'.J 


10  not  less  than  sixty-six  sail,  of  various  sized  ships,  and  that 
their  present  position  was  to  the  windward  of  the  British  fleet, 
and  at  about  from  eight  to  ten  leagues  distance. 

Orders  were  instantly  issued  by  the  admiral  that  a council 
oi  nag-omcers  should  at  once  be  held,  to  consult  upon  the 
occasion,  which  order  Avas  promptly  attended  to.  The  result 
o t eir  deliberations  was,  that  the  English  force  should  la}*- 
0 a ew  points  to  the  eastward  of  Gibraltar,  and  then  receive 
le  approachuig  foe  Avifh  due  naval  honours  in  the  shape  of  a 
icarm  and  sincere  salute. 


Dayli 
still  no 


ht  .waned,  and  the  gloom  of  midnight  approached, 
+ ^ its  appearance,  and  fears  Avere  en- 

ei  ained  that  they  had  received  information  of  their  being 
nearer  the  neighbourhood  of  the  English  fleet  than  they 
lought  desirable,  amd  that,  therefore,  theA’-  had  changed  their 
course  in  order  to  avoid  it. 

After  boinw  held  in  suspense  some 

signal 


, * V..W0,  tiieir  groA^mg  re- 

grets were  suddenly  terminated  by  the  sound  of  their  ' 


bined  fleets  of  i 
France  and  Spain, 
having  foolishly  > 
supposed  that  they  i 
had  completely  es-  | 
caped  those  from  I 
whom  they  ran,  i 
had  cast  anchor  be-  'i 
fore  Velez  Malaga,  i 
and  within  three  i 
leagues  to  the  east  i 
of  Malaga,  for  the  i 
purpose  of  taking 
in  water. 

It  was  soon  per- 
ceived that  their 
scouts  had  con- 
veyed the  informa- 
tion, that  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  was  ap- 
proaching them. 
Busy  preparations, 
it  could  be  seen, 
Avere  making  on 
board  of  the  Frencli 
and  Spanish  ships. 
The  whole  fleet 
speedily  got  under 
weigh,  Avhile  a light 
breeze  which  blew 
from  the  land,  toge- 
ther Avith  the  cur- 
coast  had  occasioned, 


rents  which  the  irregularity  of  the 
enabled  them  to  stand  out  with  the  apparent  purpose  of  meeting 
the  heroes  of  England. 

In  a short  time,  however,  the  illusion  died  away,  and  abundant 
evidence  Avas  furnished  that  they  experienced  no  disposition  for 
a nearer  acquaintance  than  uncontrollable  necessity  put  upon 
them;  for  as  a freshening  breeze  filled  the  sails,  they  made  the 
best  possible  use  of  it,  by  striving  to  run  from  such  unpleasant 
connexion.  The  chase  was  rencAved  with  fresh  vigour,  and 
became  interesting  in  a peculiar  degree. 

One  important  object  had  been  kept  in  vieAV  by  Sir  George 
Rooke  from  the  first  moment  that  he  discovered  them,  and  that 
Avas,  to  scatter  and  disunite  the  fleet  of  the  enemy;  and  in  this, 
in  a small  degree,  he  succeeded.  One  of  their  large  ships 
was  driA’^en  on  shore  near  Fuengorolo,  in  sight  of  the  French 
admiral;  all  attempts  to  get  her  off  were  found  to  be  useless, 
aud  hence  the  crew  resorted  to  the  only  alternatiA^e  they 
possessed,  Avhich  was  to  set  her  on  fire  and  IcaA^e  her,  which 
they  accordingly  did  ; and  in  a short  time  after  they  had 
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itted  her  in  their  boats,  she  blew  up  with  a tremendous 
plosion. 

Dtill  the  pursuit  was  continued,  and  still  the  foe  continued  to 
3 during  the  whole  of  the  night  of  the  11th;  and  when  the 
>ad  daylight  of  the  12th  came,  no  traces  of  them  could  be 
covered.  No  signal-guns  had  been  fired  by  them  during  the 
ht,  in  order  that  their  course  might  not  be  ascertained,  while 
ir  lighter  vessels,  which  had  been  employed  by  them  as 
es,  had  been  artfully  recalled,  so  that  neither  the  fleet  or  any 
;heir  scouts  appeared  as  the  light  of  day  advanced, 
t at  once  occurred  to  the  English  admiral,  that  as  the  sea 
s calm  as  a fish-pond,  and  the  wind  had  nearly  died  away, 
enemy  might,  by  the  assistance  of  their  galleys,  contrive 
3vade  his  vigilance,  by  getting  between  him  and  the  shore 
Ijthe  westward,  and  so  escape.  Influenced  by  such  sus- 
ioR,  he  summoned  another  council  of  war,  to  deliberate 
h his  officers  upon  the  most  prudent  course  of  procedure 
be  adopted.  After  a variety  of  suggestions  had  been 
oted,  and  different  opinions  gravely  argued,  the  final  and 
inimous  opinion  of  the  court  was,  that  if,  before  night 
jed  in,  the  enemy’s  fleet  was  not  discovered,  they  should 
ke  all  the  sail  they  were  able,  and  steer  direct  for 
>raltar. 

laving  thus  determined,  a sharp  look  out  was  maintained 
board  each  ship  ; every  individual  appeared  as  much  inte- 
;ed  in  the  affair  as  if  he  alone  were  to  be  advantaged  or 
ired  by  the  result.  About  noon,  as  the  British  force  stood 
ards  the  shore,  the  combined  fleet,  with  their  attendant 
eysjwere  discovered  to  the  westward,  near  Malaga,  sneak- 
away  with  as  much  speed  as  light  winds  and  a strong 
rent  enabled  them,  evidently  anxious  to  avoid  a ren- 
nter  with  English  valour. 

he  sight  was  as  exhilarating  as  the  most  vivid  imagina- 
can  well  conceive.  Every  eye  turned,  as  it  were,  instinc- 
ly  and  with  pleasure  to  the  animating  object,  and  every 
i^ft  beat  with  fresh  pulsations  of  strong  delight. 

he  alertness  of  our  brave  tars,  which  on  ordinary  occa- 
I s is  frequently  astonishing,  now  seemed  to  have  assumed 
i iraculous  character  as  they  climbed  the  ratlines,  covered 
yards,  and  set  fresh  sail,  in  order  to  recommence  the 
uiit  of  the  fugitive  in  good  earnest.  The  chase  was  con- 
ed, with  a small  portion  of  success,  during  the  whole  of 
night. 

n Sunday,  the  14th,  at  day-break,  it  was  ascertained, 
md  a doubt,  that  the  English  ships  were  the  fleetest 
jrs  ; for  before  four  bells  had  sounded,  they  were  within 
e leagues  of  the  enemy,  and  still  continued  to  near 
In. 

now  became  pretty  certain  that  something  decisive 
Id  soon  take  place.  Signals  were  thrown  out  by  the 
ach  admiral,  the  Count  de  Thoulouse,  which  were  ans- 
ed  by  the  various  ships  of  the  fleet  under  his  command  ; 
after  shortening  sail  one  after  another,  the  whole  brought 
vith  their  heads  to  the  southward,  while  the  wind,  which 
freshened,  blew  from  the  eastward.  In  this  position 
hastily  formed  into  line  of  battle,  and  lay  to  to  receive 
Ijstill  approaching  British  force, 
he  sight  which  was  now  presented  was  as  magnificent  as 
eye  of  man  ever  beheld.  Two  of  the  finest  fleet  which 

1 existed  in  the  world,  composed  of  the  ships  of  four  dif- 
€jnt  powers,  and  each  managed  by  skilful  commanders, 

2 manoeuvred  on  an  extensive  expanse,  in  the  highest 
It  2 of  nautical  skill. 

he  sky  above  was  lighted  up  with  glowing  splendour, 
vart  which  not  a cloud  so  big  as  a man’s  hand  floated  to 
its  glory.  One  wide,  wide  canopy  of  soft  ethereal 
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I above  met  the  eye,  excepting  only,  as  the  sight  ap- 
iched  the  glorious  sun,  which  gave  the  scene  its  rich- 
; and  then  fantastic  combinations  of  various  beautiful 
3,  or  brilliant  streaks  like  pencilling.s  of  buvniohed  gold, 
the  delighted  vision,  which,  softening  down  as  they  di- 
i-'^ijjed  to  a greater  distance  from  the  orb  which  occasioned 
tl  n,  seemed  to  melt  imperceptibly  away,  until  they  were 
nirely  absorbed  in  other  and  different  shades,  or  were 
aiiched  into  the  ocean  of  living  blue. 


The  breeze  which,  although  variable,  had  somewhat  in- 
creased, so  as  to  fill  the  white  sails  which  continued  set,  and 
stretched  to  their  utmost  extent,  the  various  colours  and  pen- 
nons of  each  ship,  as  if  to  display  the  different  nations  to  which 
they  belonged,  or  to  exhibit  the  rank  of  the  persons  by  whom 
they  were  commanded. 

The  sea,  the  boundless  sea,  Avas  an  imposiug  feature  in  this 
grand  picture  of  nature.  Its  gentle  undulations  caught  the 
sun’s  beams  as  they  fell  upon  them,  and  threw  back  the  most 
brilliant  coruscations,  as  if  they  had  been  the  natural  reflec- 
tions of  a thousand  mirrors.  All  nature  appeared  attired  in  a 
garb  of  richest  loveliness,  and  seemed  to  sport  in  the  dignity 
and  sublimity  of  its  own  unbounded  rastness. 

The  sight,  as  we  have  observed,  was  a magnificent  one.  The 
enemy’s  fleet  consisted  of  fifty-two  ships  of  the  line,  and  tAventy- 
four  galleys,  while  that  of  the  English  amounted  to  fifty-three 
ships  of  war,  Avith  a few  small  vessels  and  fire-ships.  The  cen- 
tre of  the  combined  fleet  of  France  and  Spain  was  formed  of 
considerable  strength,  Avhile  its  van  and  rear  were  defective  and 
weak.  To  make  up  the  deficiency  in  these  quarters,  their 

num-'  — “t”  vere  equally  divided  to  render  them  assist- 

ng  stones — there 

- oTid  }x  erv  V . 

As  conseq^  f of  the  most  important  nature  Avere  ex- 
pected to  result  uxim  the  engagement,  which  Avas  on  the  eve  of 
commencing,  the  honour  of  bearing  distinguished  posts  in  the 
affray,  Avas  felt  by  each  of  the  commanders,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  official  arrangements  were  made  accordingly. 

In  the  enemy’s  fleet,  the  Marquis  de  Villette,  Lieutenant- 
General,  commanded  the  van  with  the  A3'hite  squadron,  having 
on  his  second  line  the  Duke  of  Tursis,  Avith  the  se\'en  galleys  ot 
his  squadron,  and  five  Spanish.  The  Count  de  Thoulouse,  com- 
manded the  centre,  having  behind  him  the  Marquis  of  Iloye 
Avith  four  galleys.  The  Marquis  of  Langeron,led  the  rear  Avith 
the  blue  squadron,  to  Avhom  Avas  attached  eight  French  galleys, 
under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Ferville. 

To  meet  this  distinguished  armament  in  a manner  suited  to 
the  high  dignity  and  naA'al  ability  of  those  avIio  led  it,  in  its 
several  sections,  the  fleet  under  the  English  Admiral  Avas  divi- 
ded as  folloAvs: — The  famous  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  wuth  Sir 
John  Leake  had  charge  of  the  van ; Admiral  Sir  George  Rooke, 
supported  by  the  Rear-Admirals  Byng  and  Dilks,  commanded 
the  centre;  Avhile  the  Dutch  ships  brought  up  the  rear,  directed 
by  Vice-  a dmiral  Calembergli. 

The  two  lines  having  thus  formed.  Admiral  Rooke  directed 
that  the  SAvallow  and  Ranther,  in  company  witii  the  Lark  and 
NeAvport  and  two  fire  ships,  sliould  be  to  the  Avindward  of  tlic 
fleet,  in  order,  that  should  the  enemy’s  van  make  a successful 
attempt  to  push  through  the  English  line,  they  rnight  be  pre- 
pared to  meet,  and  supply  them  Avith  some  little  di\'ersion. 

Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  Avliose  ship  was  still  under  full  s^Liil, 
bore  down  with  eagerness  towards  the  opponents  in  his  divi- 
sion of  the  line,  and,  by  so  doing,  separated  himself  froni  tlie 
rest  of  the  fleet.  The  French  Admiral,  Villette,  perceived 
his  approach,  and  prepared  to  receiA^e  him,  but  in  such  a A\'ay 
as  would  have  placed  Sir  Cloudesley  ShoA'el  in  an  extremely 
awkward  dilemma.  His  purpose  was  to  surround  him  by 
his  force,  and  then  complete  his  plan,  by  doing  Avith  him  as 
he  pleased.  The  English  admiral,  however,  Avas  too  Avell  ac- 
quainted with  the  foe  Avith  Avhom  he  had  to  engage,  to  allow 
the  manoeuvre  to  take  effect.  He  had  attentively  watched 
the  movements  ot  Villette, and  having  succeeded  in  keeping 
to  windward  of  him,  sheered  off  before  they  had  taken  him 
in  the  toil;  w’hile  Sir  George  Rooke,  Avho  had  noticed  the 
danger  in  which  his  ally  in  the  fight  and  bosom  friend  had 
incautiously  placed  liimself,  in  order  to  div'ert  the  attention 
of  the  foe,  and  so  prevent  the  consequences  which  he  feared 
ini*''ht  ensue,  if  Sir  Cloudesley  had  been  secuied,  bore  doAvu 
in  gallant  style,  Avith  the  ships  under  his  command,  upon  the 

French  fleet.  . . , -i  i r ii 

At  ten,  a.m.,  the  battle  commenced  Avith  terrible  fury,  the 

fleets  being  at  the  time  at  about  half-a-gun  shot  distant  from 
each  other,  and  lying  eight  or  ten  leagues  north  and  south  ot 

of  Malaga.  _ n i • m 

At  this  moment,  the  centre  of  the  foe  set  all  their  sails 

suddenly,  apparently  with  the  intention  ot  shooting  a-head, 
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and  gaining  the  weather  of  the  English.  The  admiral,  Sir 
George  Rooke,  perceived  the  crafty  design  of  de  Thoulouse, 
and  tired  a chase  gun  after  the  French  admiral,  as  if  to  re- 
quest him  to  display  the  usual  politeness  of  his  nation  by 
staying  a short  time  for  him;  but  now,  everything  like  eti- 
quette appeared  forgotten ; no  further  compliments  were 
passed;  nothing  preliminary  after  this  took  place,  but  with 
a fatal  destruction,  such  as  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the 
approximation  of  the  fleets  gave  favour  to,  the  fight  pro- 
ceeded. 

One  favourable  and  important  circumstance  on  the  side  of 
the  English  existed,  in  their  having  obtained  and  kept  pos- 
session of  the  windward-side  of  the  enemy,  which,  while  it 
cleared  away  the  smoke  from  their  ships,  completely  euve- 
loped  their  opponents.  The  Count  de  Thoulouse  appeared 
deeply  sensible  of  the  advantage,  and  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  change  positions,  but  in  vain ; balls,  bombs  and 
smoke,  were  still  poured  thick  and  fast  upon  him. 

With  unmitigated  fury  the  fight  contiuued  until  two  in 
the  afternoon,  without  any  considerable  ha%dng 

been  gained  on  either  side,  although  the  water' 

v^as  terrible  and  immense,  when  ’a  boinh  e- 

castle  of  the  Marquis  Viiette’s  ship,  and  st**^  i fire.  Dis- 
order and  wild  contusion  instantly  ensued ; deSbruction  threat- 
ened not  only  the  vessel,  but  the  lives  of  all  who  manned 
her.  Their-  companions  looked  on  as  the  llanies  became 
stronger,  and  ascended  like  a pillar  of  fire  tovrards  Heaven, 
without  possessing  the  power  to  render  them  assistance,  and 
fearing,  too,  that  if  she  should  blow  up,  they  should  tliem- 
selves  share  in  the  rainons  consequences.  Unable  any  longer  ^ 
to  continue  the  contest,  Villette  quitted  the  line,  and  tlie  en-  j 
tire  attention  of  his  men  was  turned,  to  the  best  means  of  | 
quenching  or  Siopping  the  progress  of  the  flames. 

While  "the  scene  was  witnessed  w ith  feelings  of  high  ex- 
citement by  the  French  commander-in-chief,  another  of  the 
same  destrxictive  missiles  fell  on  board  the  ship  of  the  Sieur 
de  Belie  Isle,  who  also  left  the  line  to  refit.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a similar  course  of  conduct  by  those  of  tlio 
Sieurs  de  Grancey,  Osmont,  Recroy,  Pontac,  and  la  Rocht ' 
Allard  ; the  latter  of  whom  had,  since  the  commencement  of  j 
'the  engagement,  fought  with  the  ship  commanded  by  Sir 
Gloudesiey  Shovel. 

With  determined  bravery  the  enemy  continued  to  contend 
for  victory,  and  as  if  maddened  by  the  untoward  circimi- 
stances  which  had  already  befallen  them,  the  Sieur  Cham- 
meslin,  ran  alongside  the  Royal  Catherine,  aud  thrice  at- 
tempted to  board  her,  but  each  time  met  with  not  only  a se 
vere  repulse,  but  considerable  loss. 

The  whole  day  had  nearly  passed,  during  the  hours  of 
which  the  conflict  had  not  merely  been  maintained,  but 
seemed  at  each  passing  period  to  have  gained  fresh  strength. 
The  destruction  which  was  dealt  on  board  tlie  enemy’s  ships 
was  iacalculaMe.  Famous  as  they  ever  have  been  for, over- 
stocking their  ships  with  men,  the  slaughter  >vas  terrible, 
the  loss  of  life  immense. 

The  Baillie  of  Lorrain  was  killed  with  a cannon-shot  while 
cheering  his  men  in  an  attempt  to  board;  wliOe  the  Sieur 
de  Relingue  hi  d one  of  his  legs  shot  off,  and  in  that  state 
was  carried  belo'w,  to  the  no  small  loss  of  the  Count  de  Thou- 
louse, to  whom,  with  Lorrain,  he  w^as  considered  a valuable 
second. 

The  shades  of  night  continued  to  fall  upon  our  world,  and 
graduallj^  it  enveloped  the  hostile  fleets ; slowly  and  by  degrees 
the  different  parts  of  the  French  line  discontinued  to  fire,  ex- 
cepting as  occasionally  a solitary  booming  gun  was  heard  from 
first  one  and  then  another  ship. 

The  enemy’s  van  at  length  gave  way,  so  that  by  five,  p.m., 
the  fight  in  that  quarter  had  ceased.  The  centre  continued 
until  about  seven,  and  then  it  closed  the  struggle,  while  the  rear 
maintained,  with  inflexible  stubbornness,  the  contest,  until  all 
remains  of  light  had  departed  from  the  horizon : at  which  time, 
and  aided  by  the  galleys,  such  of  the  ships  as  had  been  greatly 
damaged  sheered  off  to  the  leeward,  while  those  that  had  the 
ability  in  tliemselves,  from  the  comparative  soundness  of  their 
hulls,  sails,  and  rigging,  made  the  best  of  their  power  by  follow- 
ing their  more  disabled  companions. 


During  the  night,  the  wind  chopped  round  to  the  northward,  T. 
and  afterwards,  as  morning  approached,  it  again  veered  to  the  Jl^ 
west,  by  which  circumstance,  the  enemy  obtained  without  theif^^ 
own  efforts,  that  which  they  had  made  several  fruitless  attemptlf|r 
to  obtain,  the  windward  of  the  English  force. 

One  simple  circumstance  proves  as  fully  as  volumes  of  mere 
speculative  theory  could  do,  the  amazing  destruction  and  terrible  j^: 
havoc  which  must  have  taken  place  on  both  sides  of  these  rival 
fleets,  in  the  fact,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  in-  P 
stant,  that  is  the  day  immediately  following  that  on  which  the 
action  had  been  fought,  the  fleets  lay  within  three  leagues  of 
each  other,  repairing  their  damages,  and  gazingupon  each  other 
without  either  being  disposed  to  renew  the  conflict.  As,  how- 
ever, night  came  on,  the  French  and  Spanish  admirals,  availing 
themselves  of  the  wind  Avhich  then  blew  briskly,  filled,  and  stood 
away  to  the  northward. 

On  the  1 5th,  at  early  dawn,  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy 
had  succeeded  in  getting  between  four  and  five  leagues  to  the 
windward  of  tlie  English  fleet,  by  which  means  the  advantage 
was  evidently  turned  to  their  side,  and  nothing  could  possibly 
be  expected  but  an  almost  immediate,  and  severe  set-to,  on  the 
part  of  the  French. 

“ Look  to  your  guns  again,  my  brave  boys,”  said  Sir  George 
Rooke,  while  addressing  his  crew,  “ what  we  have  so  well  begun, 

I hope  this  day  to  finish.  There  are  the  ships  we  have  to  meetf 
he  continued,  “ and  there,”  he  added,  pointing  to  the  Englisli 
force,  “ there  are  your  companions  in  arms;-  they  are  your  coun- 
trymen and  friends;  remember  you  are  English  sailors,  aud 
must  never  cry,  ‘ enough,’  so  long  as  a shot  remains  in  the 
lockers,  or  a cartridge  in  the  magazine.  The  eyes  of  the  world 
are  fixed  upon  you;  your  deeds  to-day  will  live  in  your  coun- 
try’s history  for  ever;  the  British  flag  must  be  nailed  to  the 
mast,  and  none  but  a coward  will  allow  it  to  be  torn  down.” 

“ It  shall  not  be,  it  shall  not  be,”  rose  from  a host  of  voices; 

“ we  11  spend  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  in  defending  the  Union 
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Jack.”  ^ jje 

“I  am  satisfied,  my  brave  fellows,”  rejoined  the  admiral,  j|j 
while  strong  feelings  almost  choked  utterance.  “I  am  satis-  igi 
find  you  will  never  desert  the  cause  of  old  England.  Those  of 
your  shipmates  who  fell  yesterday,  nobly  defending  their  coun-  ^ 
try’s  rights,  died  the  death  of  heroes;  but  their  fall  must  be  , 
avenged.  Be  steady,  cool,  and  collected  in  the  fight:  be  mer- 
ciful and  kind  after  victory.”  ; 

A loud  and  Jiearty  huzza,  repeated  again  and  again,  on  board 
the  admiral’s  ship,  was  heard  and  responded  to  by  those  that 
were  near,  while  others  more  distant,  catching  the  echo,  joined 
in  the  inspiring  shout,  until  the  whole  fleet,  influenced  by  one 
enthusiastic  emotion,  seemed  to  a man  to  emulate  the  spirit  of  , 
the  heroes  of  the  ancient  world,  of  wliom  it  said  they  were  ■ 


“ Contemners  both  of  indolence  and  gain, 

But  still  for  love  of  country,  and  of  arms,  it 

Prone  to  encounter  peril,  and  to  lift  l|) 

Against  each  strong  antagonist  the  spear.”  |])| 

The  winds  of  Heaven  appeared  propitious,  as  if  to  further 
their  designs  and  wishes  ; for  a short  period  before  noon,  the  |" 
wind  chopped  round  to  the  east,  and  blew  briskly.  Aided  f 
by  so  favourable  an  event,  they  bore  down  upon  the  fee,  and  f 
continued  to  approach  them,  until  past  four  in  the  afternoon,  f 
while  they,  in  the  meantime,  continued  to  retreat.  As  how-  f 
ever,  it  was  considered  too  late  to  commence  an  engagement  | 
at  that  hour,  the  English  Admiral  gave  orders  to  lay-to,  which  p 
was  accordingly  attended  to,  with  their  heads  lying  northward  n 
all  night,  expecting,  and  determining  on  the  morrow  to  re-  ij 
new  the  conflict.  - 

That  night  was  a night  of  peculiar  anxiety,  thought  turn^  f 
in  upon  itself  and  friends  and  home,  which  might  never  again  n 
be  seen,  pressed  upon  the  heart  of  many  a brave  man,  and  I 
throbbings  of  strong  affection  towards  wives  and  children,  L 
parents  and  relatives,  gave  birth  to  deep  and  involuntary  |i 
sighs.  lilessmates  called  upon  messmates,  then,  to  fulfil  cer-  if 
tarn  commissions  in  case  either  should  fall— while  the  distribu-  | 
tion  of  certain  little  properties,  such  as  sailor’s  possess,  was,  I 
by  such  wills  as  sailor’s  make,  distributed  before  they  turned 
in,  for  what,  as  many  supposed  the  last  time.  These  were 


and  adventuresat  sea. 
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the  feelings  of  cowards,  but  of  brave  raen—for  cowards 
e to  put  thought  away  from  them  by  every  and  any  means, 
lie  the  truly  brave,  ponder  on  probable  future  conse- 
>nces,  and  make  such  arrangements  as  circumstances 
V call  for,  or  as  their  means  may  enable  them, 
fs  soon  as  daylight  broke  forth  on  the  16th,  evidence  was 
, plied,  past  all  doubt,  that  the  confederate  force  of  France 
I Spain  had  been  amply  satisfied  with  the  imm  reception 
■V  had  already  received  from  the  English  men-of-war,  and 
ermining,  as  it  would  seem, not  to  venture  another  engage- 
nt,  although  with  a force  so  nearly  equal  as  regards  nura- 
8,  they  had  availed  themselves  of  a thick  haze 
and  shaking  out  their  sails,  which  a stiff  breeze  filled,  had 

After  cruising  about  for  some  time,  in  hopes  of  meeting 
th  part  of  the  fleet,  or  with  some  of  their  small  '^ssels 
ihout  being  successful  in  either  case,  Sir  George  Rooke 
ued  orders  that  the  fleet  should  wear  away  to  the  west- 
rd,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  admiral  s design  in 
acting,  was  to  intercept  the  enemy,  whom  he  supposed  had 
me  away  for  Cadiz  : as,  however,  information  was  shortly 
,er wards  received  by  him  from  Gibraltar  and  the  coast  of 
,rbary,  that  they  had  not  passed  the  Straits,  it  was  finally 
5ertained  that  they  had  been  so  far  disabled  in  tae  recent 
utest,  as  to  have  been  obliged  to  return  to  Toumn. 

It  is  a fact  which  need  not  be  disguised,  that  the  English 
et  was  not  in  a proper  condition  to  have  recommenced  the 
tion,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
arly  all  their  ammunition  at  Gibraltar,  and  m the  action 
the  13th.  If  however,  they  had  fallen  in  with  them,  it  is 

rtain  that  they  would  have  attempted  which 

ardinw-axe  in  hand,  to  have  accomplished  that,  which, 
im  want  of  powder,  they  might  not  have  been  able  to  have 

Sir^^eorge  Rooke  made  directly  for  Gibraltar  with  his 
et,  where  he  remained  eight  days,  repairing  and  refitting  , 
d then,  having  furnished  the  fort  with  men  and  provisions, 
,>  set  sail  for  England  with  the  largest  of  the  men-of-war, 
iving  Sir  John  Leake  with  eighteen  ships,  to  cruise  about 
id  protect  the  cuas>t  ot  Portugal. 


About  half  a mile  from  the  shore,  a boat  was  observed  com- 
ing towards  the  pier  v/ith  all  speed.  It  was  crowded  with 
sailors,  neatly  attired  in  their  white  trousers  and  blue  jackets, 
their  little  round  hats  gaily  decorated  with  ribbons ; and  ever 
and  anon,  as  they  waved  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  air,  a 
shout  arose  from  the  multitude  on  the  pier,  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  those  merry  ones  on  the  waters,  as  if  the  sea 
and  shore  were  saluting  in  reciprocal  affection.  As  they  came 
nearer,  there  was  an  eager  pressing  forward  a stretching 
forth  of  necks,  and  an  anxious  looking  towards  the  boat,  which 
was  wafted  swiftly  and  proudly  towards  them,  as  if  each  per- 
son were  longing  to  descry  and  to  embrace  some  valued  and 
long-lost  friend  among  those  joyous  mariners,  who  on  ap- 
proaching the  landing  place,  were  heard  chaun ting  that  wud 
and  pleasant  melody  which  is  peculiar  to  seamen,  when  they 

in  chorus  gather 


THE  LOST  ONE  RESTORED. 

[by  V/.  ANDERSON,  ESQ.] 

‘ After  the  storms  and  perils  of  the  m^in, 

How  sweet  to  reach  our  native  land  again. 

I WAS  taking  a leisurely  walk  one  fine  forenoon,  along  the 

p. , enjoying  the  freshness  of  the  sea  air,  and 

itening  to  the  low  melody  of  the  gentle  billows,  as  they  came 
Dwly  Lachward;  when  suddenly , a loud  shout  of  surprise 
id  ioyfulness  sounded  in  mine  ears,  and  presently  crowds  of 
‘ople  were  seen  running  in  all  directions  towards  the  quay, 
hich  projects  its  crescent  form,  like  a small  black  snail  into 
le  sea.  All  were  on  the  alert— the  aged  man  who  had  come 
It,  like  myself,  to  enjoy  a quiet  forenoon  stroll  upon  the 
jach-the  old  woman,  and  the  young  and  timid  girl,  who 
ad  brought  their  work  with  them  to  the  sea-side,  and  were 
nitting  in  the  sun— the  merry  urchins  wading  in  the  sea,  and 
le  elder  boys  idling  indolently  m the  old  weather-beaten 
oat,  half  gone  to  wreck,  and  half  sunken  in  the  sand— every 
ne  was  up  and  away  towards  the  pier.  At  first  I was  inclined  to 
link  that  some  accident  had  occurred ; but  the  shouts  cmild 
ot  be  mistaken— they  were  manifestations  of  joy,  rather  than 
f grief.  My  curiosity  was  powerfully  excited.  1 hastened 
0 the  spot  with  the  others;  and  when  I reach^  the  pier,  I 
lecame  witness  to  a scene  which  might  have  afforded  a fine 
ubject  for  a painter  or  a poet.  For  the  former,  from  the 
triking  and  even  picturesque  spectacle  that  was  presented  to 
he  view;  and  for  the  latter,  from  the  deep  under-current  of 
eeling,  of  joy,  and  of  hope,  with  which  the  subject  was,  as  it 
vere,  invested ; but  which  conceived  perhaps  by  both,  the 
)oet  only  could  express  with  appropriate  impression  and 
ifiect. 


All  their  deep  voices,  as  they^  pull  their  oars. 

At  length  the  boat  touched  the  pier— it  reached  the  step- 
ping stones— there  was  a rush  towards  it  by  those  on  the  quay 

a leap  and  a cry  of  gladness  by  those  in  the  boat — and  each 

had  singled  out  his  own.  Then  were  there  lockings  m each 
other’s  arms,  and  many  graspings  by  the  hand  ; and  tears  were 
shed  not  of  sorrow,  but  of  joy  ; and  kisses  given  and  received, 
not  quietly  and  stolenly,  like  the  salute  ot  lovers  beneath  the 
silent  moon  ; but  loudly  and  gladly,  like  the  embrace  of  friends 

And  wives  had  met  kind  husbands,  sisters  with  brotheis, 
sons  with  fathers,  and,  dearest  of  all,  sweethearts  with  their 
lovers.  Ail  had  met  again  their  kindred  and  their  kina. 
No  ’ not  all.  There  was  one,  who  stood  alone  ajiid  the 
happy,  like  a lightning-scathed  pice  in  a forest  of  b/ossom. 
He  looked  around  ; but  alas  ! for  him  there  was  no  “ old  fa- 
miliarface,”  no  kind  recognition,  no  warm  embrace  or  friendly 
nreeting.  With  a sorrowful  eye  and  bursting  heart,  he  leapt 
clean  upon  the  shore,  and  quietly  but  quickly  maxiing  h^is 
way  though  the  happy  crowd,  he  hastened  on  towards  the 

Perhaps,  because  I could  obtain  no  information  from  any  of 
the  parties  on  the  pier,  who  were  too  busy  with  themselves 
to  aUend  to  me  ; perhaps,  because  I took  compassion  on  the 
apparently  desolate  situationof  the  lonely  mariner,  I felt  my- 
se^lf  impelled  to  follow  his  footsteps,  and  hoid  some  commu- 
nion with  him,  regarding  the  extraordinary  scene  1 bad  just 
beheld.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  I had  overtaken  him,  I inquired 

the  cause  of  all  the  bustle  on  the  quay.  i u;a 

« Why,  master,”  said  the  poor  fellow,  slightly  touchin  his 
hat,  and  half  wiping  away  a tear,  “ it’s  nothin,  but  the  return 
of  a whaler,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost  , and  as 
nearly  all  our  hands  were  obtained  from  this  village,  a 
whole  boat’s  crew  of  us  have  come  here  to  see  our  fiiendv., 
that’s  all  1” 

“ And  the  meeting,  I observe,  has  been  very  , 

“Why,  as  to  that,  sir,”  he  replied,  assuming  a cheerful  look 
and  tone.  “ I believe  they  are  all  glad  to  see  each  other  again, 
especially  after  so  long  an  absence:  and  sailors  always  bear  a 
kindly  heart  to  their  relations.”  ^ 

“ Have  vou  been  long  absent  then? 

“Ay  sir,  many  months  after  other  ships  imd  come  homo; 
and  if  was  reported,  and  believed,  that  the  Eoyal  Bounty— 
Smt’s  the  name  of  our  ship,  sir,  atid  a tight  vessel  she  m-was 
lost  amonn-  the  ice.  Locked  up  indeed,  we  were,  sir,  between 
two  teberSs,  with  little  chance  of  ever  again  getting  into  the 
onentea-  bit  Providence  is  kind,  sir,  especially  to  sailors- 
and  even  in  our  uttermost  need,  our  deliverance  was  nigh,  and 
so,  after  great  hardships  and  fatigues,  we  have  been  enabled  to 

revisit  our  native  home  at  last. 

“ Poor  fellow.'*,  what  dangers  you  must  have  encounteied; 

“None  knows  what  wc  oftentimes  suffer  but  ourse.ves;  but 
I rmr  nerils  are  all  forgotten  when  we  see  our  old  mother  and 
Stos  and  gera  sLck  from  our  own.  sweethearts  aga.m 
Them ’chaps  at  the  pier  have  been  luckier  ^ 

friends  and  lasses  came  down  to  meet  them,  and  to  bid  them 
welcome,  and  that’s  what  comforts  the  heart  of  the  poor  sailor 
after  a long  voyage;  but  mine,  I suppose,  have  not  heard  the 
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news,  or  mayhap  my  good  old  mother  is  ill,  and  not  able 
to  walk  down  to  the  pier  to  welcome  home  again  her  sailor- 
boy,  whom,  perhaps,  she  supposes  buried  deep  beneath  the 
ice.” 

A tear,  which  he  could  not  repress,  started  into  his  eye, 
and  I turned  away  my  head  to  enable  him  to  give  it  vent. 
We  had  reached  the  irregular  row  of  houses  which  forms  the 

main  street  of  the  little  fishing  village  of  F , and  were 

proceeding  along  the  causeway  together,  when  an  old  woman, 
her  shawl  thrown  hastily  and  carelessly  across  her  shoulders, 
and  an  expression  of  surprise,  incredulity,  and  joy,  on  her 
careworn  countenance,  followed  by  a good  looking  girl,  who 
appeared  to  be  her  daughter,  suddenly  and  hurriedly  ap- 
peared on  one  of  the  turnpike  wooden  staircases,  wdiich  are 
peculiar  to  all  similar  old-fashioned  towns.  The  effect  was 
instantaneous,  and  affecting  in  the  extreme.  She  beheld  her 
long-lost  boy, — the  great  deep  had  given  up  its  dead,— and 
she  fainted  in  her  daughter’s  arms.  The  sailor’s  tears  could 
no  longer  be  controlled,  and  he  blubbered  like  a child.  I felt 
my  own  eyes,  on  a sudden,  become  watery.  If  the  truth  must 
be  told,  I fairly  wept.  Who  is  there,  with  a heart,  that  could 
have  done  otherwise  ? 

Oh  ! then  I felt  and  acknowledged  the  truth  and  mastery 
of  nature.  Could  all  the  power  and  perfection  of  all  the 
stimulated  pathos  of  the  stage  equal  this  little  scene — this 
unexpected  meeting?  Never  was  I more  convinced  of  the 
littleness  of  art,  the  less  than  nothingness  of  stage  repre- 
sentation and  effect. 

When  I looked  again,  the  old  w'oman  was  in  the  arms  of 
her  son,  while  the  young  one,  bending  forward,  welcomed  her 
brother  with  a kiss.  Primitive  race  ! Happy  people  ! How 
I then  envied  your  feelings,  and  longed  to  share  the  full  frui- 
tion of  your  joy ! 

A few  years  afterwards  I was  very  much  affected  on  read- 
ing in  the  public  papers — those  officious  records  of  all  that  is 
good  and  all  that  is  bad — that  the  Rujial  Bounty,  as  if  a doom 
hung  over  her  from  which  she  could  not  escape,  was  lost, 
while  on  a whaling  expedition,  and  that  all  her  crew  had 
perished.  I trust  that  my  feeling-hearted  friend,  the  sailor- 
boy  of  F ,was  not  among  the  number. 


selves  so  near  the  coast  of  China,  that  they  could  easily  dis«  4 
tinguish  on  the  shore  armed  men,  who  appeared  to  be  waiting 
in  order  to  make  prize  of  the  wreck  of  the  ship;  but  though 


the  storm  continued  to  increase,  they  passed  all  that  night  and  |j|i 


the  next  day  in  the  same  place  within  sight  of  the  people  who 
were  watching  them.  On  the  third,  they  found  that  the  tern- 
pest  had  driven  them  twenty  leagues  out  of  their  course,  and  j- 
they  were  still  in  sight  of  Formosa.  They  passed  between 
that  island  and  the  continent.  The  W'eather  was  very  coId.W 
They  had  the  mortification  of  being  detained  in  that  channel  H 
till  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  by,  a succession  of  contrary 
winds  and  calms.  At  length,  a south-east  wind,  which  blew  J 
a fresh  temjjest  with  violent  rain,  obliged  them  to  stand  to  ■ 


N.E.  ^ N.  The  weather  became  still  more  tempestuous  during 


SHIPWRECK  OF  THE  SPARROW-HAWK. 

A Dutch  East  Indiaman,  on  the  coast  oj  the  Island  of  Quelpacrt, 
in  the  Sea  of  Corea,  the  \ f>th  of  September,  1653. 


The  following  interesting  details  of  the  loss  of  the  Sparrow- 
hawk,  and  the  extraordinary  captivity  of  the  crew,  are  given 
by  the  purser,  Henry  Hamel,  in  an  account  which  he  pub- 
lished immediately  after  his  return  to  Holland.  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  facts  related  by  him  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted, 
because  they  correspond  with  the  declarations  of  the  seven 
Dutchmen,  who  returned  with  him,  and  likewise  agree  with 
what  we  find  in  Palafox,  and  other  historians,  relative  to  the 
invasion  of  China  by  the  Tartars. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1653,  the  ship  Sparrow-hawk,  with 
a crew  of  sixty-four  men,  laden  on  account  of  the  Dutch  East- 
India  Company,  sailed  from  the  Texel  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Eybertz,  of  Amsterdam.  After  encountering  several 
storms  and  other  accidents  on  the  vo3’^age,  she  arrived  on  the 
1st  of  June,  in  the  road  of  Batavia. 

On  the  14th  of  the  same  month  having  taken  in  provisions, 
they,  by  order  of  the  governor-general,  set  sail  for  Tay-wan, 
in  the  island  of  Formosa,  where  they  came  to  an  anchor  on 
the  16th  of  July.  The  ship  had  on  board  Cornelius  Lessen, 
who  was  going  to  assume  the  government  of  that  place  and 
island  instead  of  Nicholas  Verbuge.  On  the  30th,  an  order  of 
council  obliged  them  to  depart  for  Japan.  In  the  evening  of 
the  ensuing  day,  as  they  left  the  Channel  of  Formosa,  they 
were  overtaken  by  a storm,  which  continued  with  increased 
violence  all  night. 

In  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August  they  were  very  near  a 
small  island,  where  they  cast  anchor  with  great  difficultv, be- 
cause in  almost  every  part  of  the  sea  no  bottom  can  be  found. 
When  the  fog  dispersed,  they  were  surprised  to  find  them- 


the three  following  days,  and  the  wind  shifted  so  often,  that 
they  were  continually  employed  in  setting  and  taking  in  the. 
sails. 

In  this  situation,  the  continu-al  rolling  of  the  sea  bad 
greatly  injured  the  ship,  and  the  rain,  which  had  never  ceased,’] 
preventing  them  from  making  observations  ; tliey  were 
obliged  to  strike  all  their  sails,  and  resign  themselves  to  the 
impulse  of  the  winds  and  waves.  On  the  15th,  the  ship  made 
so  much  water  that  she  became  unmanageable.  The  follow- 
ing night,  the  shallow,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  gallery, 
were  carried  away  by  the  fury  of  the  waves,  which  shattered 
her  bowsprit,  and  damaged  the  head  of  the  ship.  The  squafis 
were  so  violent,  and  followed  so  close  upon  each  other,  th^ 
it  was  impossible  to  repair  these  injuries.  At  length,  a s^i 
which  broke  on  board  had  well  nigh  swept  away  all  the  sea- 
men that  were  upon  deck,  and  filled  the  vessel  in  such  a man- 
ner that  the  captain  ordered  the  mast  to  be  cut  away,  telling 
the  men,  at  the  same  time,  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
Heaven,  as  one  or  two  more  such  seas  would  infallibly  whelm 
the  ship  into  destruction. 

They  were  reduced  to  tliis  extremity,  when,  in  the  second 
watch,  the  man  looking  out  at  the  head  of  the  ship,  cried 
“ Land  ! land  !”  declaring  that  they  were  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  shore.  Tlierain  and  excessive  darkness  had  pre- 
vented him  from  seeing  it  sooner.  It  was  impossible  to  come 
to  an  anchor,  because  they  could  find  no  bottom,  and  while 
they  were  in  vain  endeavouring  to  effect  this,  such  a prodigious 
sea  broke  over  the  ship,  that  all  those  who  w’ere  in  the  hold 
were  drowned  before  they  could  make  their  escape.  Some 
of  those  who  were  on  deck,  leaped  overboard,  and  others 
were  carried  away  bj’  the  waves  ; fifteen  reached  the  shore 
together,  most  of  them  naked  and  dreadfully  bruised.  They 
at  first  supposed  that  all  the  rest  had  perished  ; but,  ha  g 
climbed  the  rocks,  they  heard  the  voices  of  several  who  were 
uttering  doleful  cries.  The  next  morning,  by  shouting  and 
seeking  along  the  shore,  they  picked  up  several  who  were 
dispersed  on  the  sands.  Out  of  sixty-four,  they  found  that 
thirty-six  had  escaped,  most  of  whom  were  dangerously 
wounded. 

On  surveying  the  fragments  of  the  wreck,  they  discovered 
one  of  their  companions  caught  between  two  planks,  which  i 
had  jammed  him  in  such  a manner,  that  he  lived  only  three 
hours  after  he  was  disengaged.  Of  all  those  who  had  the^f 
misfortune  to  perish,  they  found  only  Captain  Eybertz,  ex-'^i 
tended  on  the  sand,  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  from  the  water,  i 
with  his  head  resting  on  his  arm.  They  interred  him.  Out  ' 
of  all  their  provisions,  the  sea  had  cast  on  shore  only  a sack 
of  flour,  a cask  of  salt  meat,  a small  quantity  of  bacon,  and  a 
barrel  of  red  wine.  They  had  no  small  embarrassment  how 
to  make  a fire  ; for  supposing  themselves  in  a desert  island, 
they  had  no  other  resource  than  their  own  industry.  The 
wind  and  rain  having  abated  towards  evening,  they  collected 
sufficient  wood  to  form  a covering  with  the  sails  which  they 
had  been  able  to  save  from  the  wreck. 

On  the  17tli,  they  were  deploring  their  situation,  sometimes 
lamenting  that  not  a single  human  creature  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  sometimes  flattered  themselves  that  they  were  not  far 
from  Japan,  when  they  discovered,  within  cannon  shot,  a man, 
whom  they  called  by  making  different  signs,  but  who  betook 
himself  to  flight  as  soon  as  he  perceived  them.  In  the  after- 
noon they  saw  three  others,  one  of  whom  was  armed  with  a 
musket,  and  the  two  others  with  arrows.  These  strangers  ap- 
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iioaclied  witliiii  gun-sliot;  bnt  observing  that  the  Dutch  ad-  About  noon  the  Dutcli  were  given  to  understand  that  they 
jEced  towards  them,  they  turned  back,  notwithstanding  the  must  prepare  to  depart.  Horses  were  provided  for  those  who 
' fortunate  seamen  endeavoured,  by  signs,  to  make  them  un-  , were  in  health,  and  the  sick  were  carried  in  hammocks.  They 
, I rstand  that  thev  wanted  nothiim  but  fire.  “set  oflT,  attended  by  a numerous  escort  of  horse  and  foot. 


i idled  a fire.  These  three  men,  were  dressed  in  the  Chinese  , of  a stable.  The  22nd,  at  day  break,  having  set  otf  in  the 
i hion,  excepting  their  caps,  which  were  made  of  horse-hair,  | same  order  as  on  the  preceding  day,  they  reached  a small  fort, 


li  the  Dutch  were  apprehensive,  lest  they  might  be  savage 
: I inese,  or  pirates  of  that  nation.  Towards  evening  about  one 
Indred  armed  men,  dressed  like  the  others,  made  their  ap- 
'{irance;  and,  after  counting  the  unfortunate  searr.en,  they 
Ipt  them  in  close  confinement  during  the  whole  night. 
jAt  noon,  the  next  day,  about  two  thousand  men,  both  horse 
!d  foot,  drew  up  before  their  tent  or  hut,  in  order  of  battle. 

I e purser,  the  two  pilots,  and  a cabin-boy,  without  hesitation 
nt  out  to  them.  They  were  conducted  to  the  commandant, 

, 0 ordered  a thick  iron  chain  witli  a small  bell  to  be  put  round 
'jur  necks,  and  then  obliged  them  to  prostrate  themselves 
vore  him.  Those  who  had  remained  in  the  hut  were  treated 
j the  same  manner,  while  the  islanders  testified  their  applause 
loud  shouts.  After  making  them  remain  for  some  time  pros- 
te  on  their  faces,  they  were  commanded,  by  signs,  to  kneel, 
reral  questions  were  asked  which  they  could  not  understand, 
T were  they  more  successful  in  explaining  to  the  islanders 
it  they  were  bound  to  Japan.  The  commandant,  at  length, 
t.  ’.pairing  of  understanding  them,  ordered  a cup  of  arrack  to 
1 brought,  which  was  presented  to  them  in  turn,  and  sent 
!m  back  to  their  tent.  He  inquired  what  provisions  they 
1 left,  and  soon  after  a quantity  of  rice  boiled  in  water  was 
)Ught  them.  But  as  it  was  supposed  that  they  ivere  perish- 
• of  hunger,  the  strangers,  at  first,  gave  them  a small  por- 
a,  fearing  lest  eating  to  excess  might  prove  pernicious  to 
;m. 

n the  afternoon  the  Dutch  were  surprised  to  see  several  of 


1 

ijicluded  were  for  the  purpose  of  strangling  them.  But  their 
hrs  were  soon  dispelled,  when  they  observed  them  run  towards 
wreck  of  the  ship,  to  draw  to  shore  Avhatever  might  be  of 
1 ! to  them.  The  pilot  having  taken  an  observation,  judged 
t .t  they  were  in  the  island  of  Quelpaert,  situated  in  the  sea  of 
i cea,  in  latitude  33  deg.  32  min. 

The  islanders  employed  tliemselves  on  the  19th  in  hauling 
< shore  all  the  fragments  of  the  wreck,  drying  the  linen  and 
1 ollen  cloth,  and  burning  the  wood,  to  get  at  the  iron,  which 
1 in  great  request  among  them.  As  a familiarity  began  to 
1 e place,  the  Dutch  went  out  to  the  commandant  of  the 
<‘  rjes,  and  to  the  admiral  of  the  islanders,  who  had  approaclied 

I tent,  and  presented  to  each  of  them  a telescope  and  a bot- 

II  of  red  wine.  The  captain’s  silver  cup  having  been  found 
ong  the  rocks,  they  likewise  offered  that  to  the  two  officers, 
e telescoi)es  and  wine  were  accepted,  they  even  seemed  to 
sh  the  latter:  for  they  drank  so  much,  that  they  could  by 

ij  means  conceal  its  effects;  but  the  cup  they  returned  with 
t ny  testimonies  of  friendsliip. 

|)n  the  20th,  they  finished  burning  the  timber  of  the  ship, 
i\[  extracting  the  iron- work.  During  this  operation,  the 
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near  which  they  observed  two  galliots.  They  dined  there,  and 
in  the  evening  arrived  at  Maggan  or  Mokso,  the  town  in  which 
i the  governor  of  the  island  resides.  Here  they  were  conducted 
j to  a square,  opposite  the  town-house,  in  w'hich  they  found 
j about  three  thousand  men  under  arms.  Some  of  the  natives 
I came  and  offered  them  w'ater;  but  seeing  them  armed  in  a ter- 
rible manner,  the  Dutch  imagined  that  they  had  a design  to 
murder  them.  The  clothing  of  these  barbarian  soldiers  was 
calculated  to  aggravate  their  apprehensions,  having  in  it  some- 
thing terrific,  which  is  not  seen  either  \n  China  or  Japan. 

The  purser  was  conducted  to  the  governor,  together  with 
some  of  his  companions.  They  prostrated  themselves  for  some 
time  near  a kind  of  balcony,  where  he  was  greeted  like  a sove- 
reign prince.  The  others  were  then  directed,  by  signs,  to  pay 
him  the  same  honours.  He  then  asked,  by  different  signs, 
whence  they  came,  and  what  was  the  object  of  their  voyage. 
They  replied  that  they  were  Dutchmen,  and  were  bound  to 
Nangazaki,  in  Japan.  The  governor,  by  a sign  with  his  head, 
testified  that  he  understood  something  of  their  answer,  after 
which  he  passed  them  in  review,  four  at  a time,  and  having- 
put  the  same  question  to  them  successively,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  carried  to  a building  in  which  the  king’s  uncle,  accused 
of  a design  to  deprive  his  nephew  of  the  crown,  had  been  con- 
fined till  his  deatli. 

As  soon  as  they  had  all  entered  this  prison,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  armed  men.  They  each  received,  daily,  twelve 
ounces  of  rice,  and  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  flour,  but 


se  barbarians  coming  with  cords  in  their  hands,  which  they  scarcely  anything  more;  and  whatever  was  offered  them  was 

lelndpd  wprp  fnr  tbp  mirnnsp  nf  stranP'lin.Q'  them.  But  their  se  harllv  nrpmirprh  that  llipv  eniild  seareplv  tmieb  it.  Thpv 


having  approached  two  guns  loaded  with  ball,  they  went 
with  such  a report,  that  all  the  islanders  betook  themselves 
light,  and  durst  not  venture  to  return  till  the  Dutch  encou- 
ed  them  by  signs.  The  same  day,  the  latter  received  two 
•plies  of  rice.  The  following  morning  the  commandant  de- 
id  them,  by  signs,  to  bring  all  they  had  saved  from  the 


so  badly  prepared,  that  they  could  scarcely  touch  it.  They 
were  thus  reduced  to  live  on  rice,  flour,  and  salt,  and  had 
nothing  but  water  to  drink.  The  governor,  who 
appeared  to  be  about  seventy  years  old,  was  a very  sensible 
man,  and  highly  esteemed  at  court.  On  dismissing  them  he 
signified  that  he  would  write  to  the  king,  to  know  bis  inten- 
tions respecting  them,  hut  that  it  would,  probably,  be  some 
time  before  the  answer  arrived,  because  the  court  was  eighty 
leagues  distant.  They  requested  him  to  allow  them,  some- 
times, a little  meat,  and  other  kinds  of  food,  and  to  permit 
them  to  go  out  dail}’,  six  at  a time,  to  take  the  air  and  wash 
their  linen.  He  not  only  granted  this  favour,  but  even  did 
them  the  honour  to  send  frequently  for  some  of  them  whom 
he  desired  to  write  before  him,  either  in  Dutch  or  in  his  own 
language;  so  that  they  began  to  understand  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  country.  The  satisfaction  which  the  worthy 
governor  appeared  to  take  in  conversing  with  them,  and  even 
in  procuring  them  little  amusements,  produced  a hope  that 
they  might  sooner  or  later  get  to  Japan.  He  bestowed  so 
much  attention  on  the  sick,  that,  as  Hamel  declares,  they 
were  better  treated  by  these  idolaters  than  they  would  have 
been  by  Christians. 

The  29th  of  October,  the  purser,  pilot,  and  surgeon’s  boy, 
were  conducted  to  the  governor.  They**found  a man  seated 
with  him,  who  had  a thick  red  beard.  “ What  do  you  take 
that  man  to  be  ?”  asked  the  governor.  They  replied  that 

You  are  mistaken,” 


they  thought  he  was  a Dutchman. 

*ck  into  their  tent,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a seal  upon  | replied  he,  laughing, “he  is  a Corean.”  After  some  farther  eon- 
md  this  formality  was  performed  in  their  presence.  At  the  j versation,  this  man,  who,  till  then  had  been  silent,  asked,  in 
1C  moment,  several  of  the  islanders  were  brought,  who  had  j Dutch,  “ who,  and  of  what  country  they  were?”  They  satisfied 
verted  to  their  own  use  iron,  leather,  and  other  things  be-  his  curiosity;  at  the  same  time  giving  a brief  account  of  their 

misfortune.  They,  in  their  turn,  asked  him  the  same  ques- 
tions, upon  which  he  informed  them  “ That  his  name  was  .John 

Waftotivi  • ♦1-iof-  «7oa  a in  1-TnIlanrl  WilK’h 


ging  to  the  vessel.  He  ordered  them  to  be  punished  on  the 
t,  to  show  the  strangers  that  the  natives  had  no  design 
ler  upon  their  persons  or  their  property.  Each  of  the  cul- 
:s  received  thirty  or  forty  strokes  on  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
h a stick  six  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a man’s  arm.  This 
dshment  was  so  severe,  that  some  of  the  poor  wretches  lost 
ir  toes  in  consequence  of  it. 


Wettevri;  that  he  was  a native  of  Zyp,  in  Holland,  which  he 
left  in  1G26,  in  quality  of  a volunteer;  that  the  year  follow- 
ing, in  a voyage  he  was  making  to  Japan,  in  the  frigate 
Ouverkerk,  he  had  been  driven  on  the  coast  of  Corea ; that 
the  ship  being  in  want  of  water,  he  and  some  others  had  been 
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sent  on  shore  to  procure  a supply,  when  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  natives,  together  with  two  of  his  companions, 
Theodore  Gerard  and  John  Pieters,  who  had  been  killed  in 
battle  in  an  invasion  of  Corea,  by  the  Tartars,  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  before  ; that  he  was  fifty-eight  years  old,  and 
residing  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  the  king  had  com' 
missioned  him  to  go  and  inquire  who  they  were,  and  what 
had  brought  them  into  his  dominions.”  He  added  “ That  he 
had  frequently  requested  permission  of  the  king  to  go  to 
Japan but  all  the  answer  he  could  get  from  that 
prince,  was  an  assurance  “That  he  never  should  go  ex- 
cepting he  had  wings  to  fly  thither ; that  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  country  to  detain  all  strangers,  but  not  to  suffer  them  to 
want  anything:  and  that  they  would  be  supplied  with  cloth- 
ing and  food  during  their  lives.” 

This  intelligence  could  not  be  very  agreeable  to  the  Dutch ; 
but  their  joy  at  meeting  with  such  a good  interpreter  dis- 
pelled their  melancholy.  Wettevri  had,  however,  ^so  far  for- 
gotten his  native  language,  that  they  had  at  first  considerable 
difficulty  to  understand  him;  and  it  took  him  a whole  month 
to  collect  his  ideas.  The  governor  directed  all  their  deposi- 
tions to  be  formally  taken  down,  and  sent  them  to  the  king  ; 
desiring  the  Dutch  not  to  be  discouraged,  as  a speedy  answer 
would  be  returned.  Besides  this,  he  granted  them  every  day 
new  favours ; Wettevri,  and  the  officers  who  accompanied 
him.  had  liberty,  at  all  times  to  see  him,  and  to  inform  him 
of  their  wants. 

In  the  beginning  of  December  the  three  years  of  their 
benefactor’s  administration  being  expired,  a new  governor 
arrived.  Here  the  author  is  at  a loss  for  expressions  to  con- 
vey bis  sentiments.  It  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  he  says, 
what  testimonies  of  kindness  the  Dutch  received  from  their 
generous  protector  previous  to  his  departure.  Seeing  them 
but  ill  provided  for  the  winter,  he  made  for  each  of  them  two 
pairs  of  shoes,  a suit  of  clothes,  well  lined,  and  a pair  of 
stockings  of  skin.  These  favours  he  accompanied  with  the 
most  affectionate  caresses,  declaring  he  was  extremely  sorry 
he  could  not  send  them  to  Japan,  or  take  them  with  him  to 
(he  continent.  He  told  them  not  to  be  alarmed  at  his  depar- 
ture; for,  on  his  arrival  at  court,  he  would  employ  all  his 
influence  to  obtain  their  liberty,  or  at  least  permission  for 
them  to  follow  him.  He  restored  to  them  the  books  which 
they  had  saved  from  the  wreck,  and  many  of  their  things, 
to  which  he  added  a bottle  of  very  valuable  oil.  He  like- 
wise prevailed  on  the  new  governor,  who  had  already  reduced 
Uiem  to  rice,  salt,  and  water,  to  allow  them  rather  better 

t O 0 d • 

After  his  departure,  which  happened  in  the  month  of 
Januavy,  1654,  they  were  treated  with  greater  severity  than 
ever.  Barley  was  given  them  instead  of  rice,  and  barley 
meal  instead  of  wheat  flour.  They  were  obliged  to  sell  their 
barle^^  in  order  to  purchase  other  food.  This  rigour,  and  their 
mortification  at  seeing  that  no  order  arrived  from  the  king 
for  their  removal  to  the  capital,  caused  them  to  form  a plan 
for  their  escape  the  ensuing  spring.  After  having  long  deli- 
bsrated  on  the  means  of  seizing  a bark  under  the  cover  of 
night,  six  of  them  formed  the  resolution  of  executing  this 
design  about  the  end  of  the  month  of  April.  But  the  bold- 
est of  them  having  ascended  a wall,  to  ascertain  the  place 
where  the  vessel  la)'^,  was  perceived  by  some  dogs,  which,  by 
their  barking,  gave  tne  alarm  to  the  guard. 

At  the  beginning  of  May,  the  pilot  having  been  per- 
mitted to  go  abroad  with  six  of  his  companions,  discovered, 
as  they  were  passing  through  a little  village  near  the  town,  a 
bark  tolerably  well  equipped,  without  any  person  to  take 
care  of  her.  He  immediately  despatched  one  of  the  number 
to  take  a small  boat  and  a few  short  planks  which  he  saw  on 
the  shore.  Then,  having  each  taken  a glass  of  water  they 
went  on  board  the  bark,  without  any  further  precaution,,. 
V/i)ile  the  y were  endeavouring  to  get  the  vessel  over  a small 
sand  bank,  which  lay  across  the  passage,  some  of  the  natives 
perceived  their  design,  and  one  of  them  ran*  into  the  water, 
with  a musket,  to  oblige  them  to  return.  They  were  little 
terrified  by  his  menaces,  excepting  one,  who,  being  unable 
to  get  on  board  as  soon  as  the  rest,  was  obliged  to  go  back 
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to  the  shore.  The  five  others  endeavoured  to  set  the  sail, 
when  both  the  masts  and  sail  fell  into  the  water.  They  re- 
covered them  with  considerable  difficulty;  but  when 
again  attempted  to  set  the  sail  the  mast  broke  off  short  at  the 
bottom.  These  delays  gave  the  natives  time  to  put  off  in  ^ 
another  bark  ; they  soon  overtook  the  fugitives,  who,  un*,j 
daunted  either  by  their  numbers  or  their  arms,  boldiyT 
leaped  into  the  enemy’s  vessel,  which  thev  flattered  them-tt 
selves  they  should  be  able  to  seize;  but  finding  it  full  of][‘ 
water,  and  in  an  unserviceable  state,  they  at  length  sub- 
mitted. 

I They  were  taken  before  the  governor,  who  ordered  them 
I first  to  be  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  and  their  hands  tied  to 
I thick  log  of  wood.  He  then  directed  the  others,  likewise 
bound  and  ironed,  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  inquired  of 
the  six  fugitives  if  their  companions  had  any  knowledge  of 
their  flight,  to  which  they  replied  in  a firm  tone  in  the  nega- 
tive. Wettevri  was  ordered  to  find  out  what  was  their  design. 
They  protested  they  had  no  other  intention  than  to  go  to  Ja- 
pan.  “ What,”  said  the  governor,  “ durst  you  have  ventured 
upon  such  a voyage  Avithout  bread  or  water?”  They  naturally 
told  him  “ That  they  would  rather  run  the  risk  of  dying  once  for 
all,  than  die  every  moment.”  Upon  this,  each  of  the  unfortunate  r 
men  received  twenty-five  strokes  on  the  bare  posteriors  with  ai 
stick  six  feet  long,  four  inches  broad,  and  one  thick,  flat  on  theP 
side  Avith  Avhicli  the  stroke  is  applied,  and  round  on  the  other.  F 
The  bloAvs  Avere  given  with  such  violence  that  they  kept  their 
beds  above  a month  afterAvards.  The  governor  ordered  the^‘ 
others  to  be  unbound ; but  they  were  more  closely  confined,  ff 
and  guarded  night  and  day.  | ' 

The  island  of  Quelpaert,  called  by  the  natives  Chesure,  is  F 
situated  tAvelve  or  thirteen  leagues  south  of  Corea,  and  is  twelve  ‘ 
or  thirteen  leagues  in  circumference.  On  the  north  side  there  P 
is  a bay,  where  several  barks  are  always  to  be  met  with,  and  " 
from  this  place  they  sailed  for  the  continent.  The  coast  of  ““ 
Corea  is  dangerous  of  access  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted ' 
with  it,  because  it  has  only  one  harbour  where  ships  lie  in  [ 
security.  In  all  the  others  they  frequently  run  the  risk  of(  ‘ ' 
being  driven  on  the  coast  of  Japan.  Quelpaert  is  surroundedk- 
by  rocks.  It  produces  horses  and  other  cattle  in  abundance;  1 
but  as  it  pays  the  king  considerable  imposts,  which  keep  itP 
A’-ery  poor,  it  is  despised  by  the  Coreans  of  the  continent.  It 
contains  one  very  lofty  mountain,  covered  with  wood,  and  nu- 
merous hills,  quite  naked,  and  interspersed  with  valleys  abound- 
ing in  rice.  ?v 

At  the  end  of  May,  the  governor  received  an  order  to  send  [“* 
the  Dutch  to  the  royal  residence.  Six  or  seven  days  after 
wards  they  Avere  put  on  board  four  barks,  with  their  legs  in  ^ 
irons,  and  their  right  hands  fastened  to  blocks  of  Avood.  It  wasl^'' 
apprehended  they  Avould  throAV  themselves  overboard,  as  theyf 
might  easily  have  done,  all  the  soldiers  who  guarded  them !“ ' 
being  so  ill  from  sea  sickness.  #• 

After  struggling  tAvo  days  Avith  contrary  winds,  they  weref 
driven  back  to  the  island  of  Quelpaert,  where  the  governor  toOk’P^' 
off  their  irons,  and  remanded  them  to  prison.  Four  or  five  days 
afteiAvards,  having  re-embarked  very  early,  they  reached  the^j 
continent  towards  evening,  and  Avere  obliged  to  pass  the  night 
in  the  road.  They  landed  the  next  day,  and  their  chains  were 
taken  off  though  not  Avithout  the  precaution  of  loubling  their 
guard.  They  Avere  provided  with  horses,  on  which  they  Avere  \ 
conducted  to  the  town  of  Haynam.  There  they  had  all  the  b 
pleasure  of  meeting  together;  for,  having  been  separated  hy 
the  Avind,  they  had  landed  in  different  places.  b 

On  the  morning  of  the  folloAving  day,  they  arrived  at  the  [' 
town  of  Seham,  Avhere  the  gunner,  who  had  not  been  in  good 
health  since  the  shipwreck,  expired,  and,  was  interred  by  the 
order  of  the  gOA’^ernor.  After  travellirg  several  days,  and  pas- 
sing through  a great  number  of  towns,  they  crossed  a river 
which  appeared  to  be  as  broad  as  the  Meuse  at  Dort;  and  a 
league  beyond  it  they  arrived  at  Sior,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom. From  their  landing  till  they  reached  that  place  they 
reckoned  74  leagues,  their  route  being  alAvays  northward,  but 
inclining  a little  to  the  west.  During  the  first  two  or  three 
days,  they  were  lodged  in  the  same  house.  They  were  after- 
wards separated,  and  placed  three  or  font  together 
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1':s,  in  that  quarter  of  Sior  inhabited  by  the  Chinese.  They 
^■•e  conducted  in  a body  to  the  king,  who  having  interro- 
|;3d  them  through  the  medium  of  Wettevri,  they  humbly  im- 
lii'ed  him  to  transport  them  to  Japan;  whence,  with  the  as- 
jjance  of  the  Dutch,  settled  there  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
*ce,  they  hoped  one  day  to  be  able  to  return  to  their  native 
:1.  The  king  replied,  that  the  laws  of  Corea  prohibited  him 
Ij  >ermit  strangers  to  depart;  but  that  care  would  be  taken  to 
i ply  all  their  wants.  He  then  ordered  them  to  perform  in 
i presence  those  exercises  at  which  they  were  most  expert, 
a li  as  dancing,  leaping,  and  singing;  after  which  he  directed 
s le  refreshment  to  be  brought,  and  presented  each  with  tv/o 
I ies  of  cloth,  that  they  might  dress  themselves  in  the  manner 
(j  he  Coreans. 

(he  next  day  they  were  conducted  to  the  general  of  the 
i^:es,  who  informed  them,  through  AVettevri,  that  the  king 
It  I admitted  them  into  the  number  of  his  body  guard,  and  in 
tji  fc  quality  they  would  be  furnished  monthly  witii  70  measures 
9 ice.  Each  received  a paper  containing  his  name,  his  age,  his 
i ntry,  the  profession  he  had  till  then  exercised,  and  that  which 
f lad  adopted  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Corea.  This  patent 
in  Corean  characters,  and  was  sealed  with  the  king’s  seal, 
likewise  that  of  the  general,  which  were  nothing  more  than 
impression  of  a hot  iron.  With  their  commission,  they 
h received  a musket,  powder,  and  ball.  They  were  ordered 
ire  a discharge  with  their  a-rms,  the  first  and  fourth  day  of 
ry  month,  in  tiie  presence  of  the  general,  and  hold  them- 
es in  constant  readiness  to  marcli  witli  him,  both  to  accom- 
y the  king,  and  on  other  occasions.  The  general  has  three 
lews  a month,  and  the  soldiers  are  exercised  by  themselves. 

Dutch  were  still  thirty-five  in  number.  A Chinese  and  Wet- 
ri-  were  appointed  to  command  them  the  first  in  quality  of 
cant,  and  the  other  to  keep  an  eye  upon  their  conduct,  and 
each  them  the  customs  of  the  Coreans. 

/uriosity  induced  most  of  the  great  men  belonging  to  the 
rt  to  invite  them  to  dinner,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  satis- 
aon  of  seeing  them  perform  the  military  exercise,  and  dance 
he  Dutch  manner.  The  women  and  children  were  still  more 
)atient  to  see  them:  a report  having  been  propagated  that 
y Avere  monsters  of  deformity,  and  that,  in  order  to  drink, 
y Avere  obliged  to  fasten  their  noses  behind  their  ears.  Their 
fjmishment,  hoAvever,  Avas  so  much  the  greater  Avhen  they 
’■  they  were  handsomer  than  the  natives  of  the  country. 
3 Avhiteness  of  tlieir  complexion  was  partieularly  admired. 
3 croAvd  that  flocked  about  them  Avas  so  great,  that  during 
first  days  they  could  scarcely  pass  through  the  streets,  or 
oy  a moment’s  rest,  in  their  huts.  At  length,  the  general 
? obliged  to  check  this  curiosity  by  forbidding  any  one  to 
4 >roach  their  lodging  without  his  permission.  This  regula- 
' i Avas  the  more  necessary,  as  even  the  slaves  of  the  nobility 
I the  audacity  to  make  them  leaA’e  their  huts  for  their 
usement. 

n the  month  of  August  a Tartar  ambassador  came  to 
A aand  the  tribute.  The  author,  without  explaining  the 
ijtives  of  the  king,  says,  that  he  Avas  obliged  to  send  the 
tch  to  a large  fortress,  six  or  seven  leagues  from  Sior,  and  to 
p them  till  the  departure  of  the  minister  which  took  place 
following  month. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  November,  the  cold  became  so 
mse  that  the  river  Avas  frozen,  and  three  hundred  loaded 
ses  passed  over  on  the  ice  at  one  time.  The  general  being 
rmed  for  the  Dutch,  mentioned  his  fears  to  the  king.  Some 
f-rotten  leather  which  they  had  saved  from  their  shipwreck 
3 distributed  among  them  that  they  might  sell  it  and  buy 
dies  Avith  its  produce.  Two  or  three  laid  out  the  money 
y obtained  in  this  manner  in  the  purchase  of  a small  hut, 
ich  cost  them  nine  or  ten  crowns.  They  chose  rather  to  en- 
*e  cold  than  to  be  continually  tormented  by  their  hosts,  who 
t them  to  collect  Avood  in  the  mountains,  three  or  four 
?ues  distant  from  tlie  town.  The  others  having  procured 
best  clothes  they  were  able,  passed  the  rest  of  the  Avinter  as 
y had  done  many  others. 

Che  Tartarian  envoy  having  returned  to  Sior  in  March, 
IT),  tliey  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  very  severe  punish- 
nt,  to  set  foot  out  of  their  habitations.  Nevertheless  on  the 


day  of  his  departure,  Henry  Jans  a-nd  Henry  John  Bos  re- 
solved to  present  themselves  before  him  on  the  way,  under 
the  pretext  of  going  out  for  Avood.  As  soon  as  they  saw 
him  appear  at  the  head  of  his  retinue,  they  approached 
his  horse,  and  taking  the  reins  in  one  hand  they  drcAv 
aside  their  Corean  habits,  showing  him  their  European  dress 
underneath  them.  This  incident  at  first  caused  great  confu- 
sion in  the  troop.  The  ambassador  Avas  very  inquisitive  to 
knoAV  Avho  they  were:  but  being  unable  to  understand  them,  he 
ordered  tliem  by  signs  to  folloAv  liim.  At  •night,  having  in- 
quired for  an  interpreter,  Wettevri  Avas  mentioned,  and  he  im- 
mediately sent  for  him.  Wettevri  did  not  fail  to  apprize  the 
king  of  the  circumstance.  A council  Avas  held,  in  Avliich  it  Avas 
resolved  to  make  a present  to  the  envoy  to  prcA’^ent  the  affair 
from  reaching  the  ears  of  the  Khan.  The  tAvo  Dutchmen  Avere 
brought  to  Sior,  and  confined  in  a close  prison  Avhere  they  did  not 
live  long.  Their  companions,  Avho  never  saAv  them  again,  were 
ignorant  Avhether  they  died  a natural  or  a violent  death.  After 
the  return  of  these  tAvo  poor  wretches,  all  the  others  Avere 
carried  before  the  council  of  war  to  be  examined.  They  v/ere 
asked  Avhether  they  had  any  knoAvledge  of  the  flight  of  their 
comnanions.  their  disavowal  of  Avhich  did  not  prevent  their 
being  condemned  each  to  receiA^e  fifty  strokes  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet.  The  king,  liowever,  pardoned  them,  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  vaga- 
bonds, ill-disposed  tOAvards  the  country,  than  as  unfortunate 
strangers  whom  tempests  had  cast  on  the  shore  of  liis  kingdom. 
They  Avere  sent  back  to  their  huts,  with  the  prohibition  not  to 
leave  them  Avithout  the  king’s  permission. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  general  informed  them,  by  their 
interpreter,  that  a vessel  having  been  wrecked  on  the  island  of 
Quelpacrt,  and  Wettevri  being  too  old  to  undertake  a voyage 
thither,  three  of  them  who  best  understood  the  Corean  language 
must  prepare  to  set  off  for  Quelpaert,  where  they  Avere  to 
observe  the  circumstances  of  the  shipAvreck,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  it  to  the  court.  On  receiving  this  order,  the  mate,  the 
second  pilot,  and  a gunner,  set  off  two  days  afterwards.  The 
Tartar  ambassador  returned  in  the  month  of  August,  and  the 
Dutch  were  again  ordered  not  to  leave  th  eir  ^quarters  till  three 
days  after  his  departure,  on  pain  of  the  severest  punishment. 
The  day  before  his  arrival  they  received  a letter  from  their 
companions,  who  informed  them  that  instead  of  being  con- 
ducted to  the  island  of  Quelpaert,  they  Avere  closely  confined 
on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  kingdom,  that  if  the  Khan 
should  hear  of  the  death  of  the  two  others,  and  demand  the 
remainder  to  be  delivered  up  to  him,  the  Coreans  might  be 
able  to  reply,  that  three  had  perished  in  the  voyage  to  Quel- 
paert. 

The  same  ambassador  returned  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  year.  Though  he  had  come  twice  on  the  part  of  the  great 
Khan,  since  the  unfortunate  adventure  of  the  two  Dutchmen, 
without  having  mentioned  that  circumstance,  yet  most  of  the 
Corean  lords  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  king  to  make 
away  with  the  others.  On  this  subject  a council  was  held 
which  lasted  three  days.  But  the  king,  the  prince  his  brother, 
the  general,  and  some  others,  opposed  such  an  atrocious 
design,  Avhich  sooner  or  later  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  great  Khan.  The  general  proposed  to  make  them  fight 
each  with  two  Coreans,  with  the  same  arms.  By  that  method, 
he  said  the  king  might  get  rid  of  them,  without  being  liable  to 
the  accusation  of  having  murdered  these  poor  strangers.  Tbej^ 
Avere  secretly  informed  by  some  charitable  persons,  AvhatAvas 
in  agitation.  The  king’s  brother  passing  by  their  quarter,  on 
his  way  to  the  council,  at  which  he  presided,  they  threw  them- 
selves at  his  knees,  imploring  his  favour,  and  inspired  him 
with  such  compassion  that  he  became  their  protector.  Thus 
they  OAved  their  lives  only  to  his  solicitations  and  the  humanity 
of  the  king.  Many,  however,  seeming  offended  at  their  in- 
dulgence ; it  was  resolved,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the 
malice  of  their  enemies,  and  to  conceal  them  from  the  Tar- 
tars, to  banish  them  to  the  province  of  Thilladoj  with  a 
monthly  allowance  of  fifty  pounds  of  rice. 

In  consequencG  of  thi.s  resolution  they  left  Sior  on  horse- 
back, in  the  month  of  March,  1657,  under  the  conduct  of  a 
! Serjeant,  Wettevri  accompanied  them  about  a league,  as  fas 
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as  the  river  which  they  had  crossed  in  coming  from  Quelpaert. 
They  re-visited  most  of  the  towns  through  which  they  had 
passed  in  the  same  journey.  They  at  length  arrived  at  a cori- 
siderable  town  called  Dia-siong  or  Thiilapening,  which  is 
commanded  by  a large  citadel,  the  residence  of  an  officer  who 
possesses  the  supreme  authority  in  the  governor’s  absence, 
and  is  styled  the  colonel  of  the  province.  The  serjeant  who 
accompanied  them,  delivered  them  up  to  this  officer,  together 
with  the  king’s  ^ptters.  He  was  then  ordered  to  go  and  fetch 
their  three  companions  who  had  left  Sior  the  preceding  year, 
and  who  were  not  above  twelve  leagues  from  Dia-siong,  in  a 
town  where  the  admiral  had  the  command.  They  were  lodged 
together  to  the  number  of  thirty-three,  in  a public  edifice. 

(To  he  continued.') 


ANECDOTES  OF  NELSON 

On^  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  April,  (the  day  after  the 
battle  of  Copenhagen,)  when  it  was  scarcely  light.  Nelson  re- 
paired in  his  gig,  his  usual  conveyance,  onboard  the  Ele- 
phant, which  he  supposed  to  be  still  aground.  The  cold  and 
fatigue  of  a long  row  at  that  early  hour,  in  a northern  sea, 
had  not  the  effect  of  either  causing  this  extraordinary  man 
to  indulge  in  rest,  or  to  forget  those  for  whose  fate  he  was 
concerned.  Plis  delight  and  praises  on  finding  the  ship 
afloat  were  unbounded.  He  took  a hasty  breakfast,  and  then 
rowed  to  such  prizes  as  were  not  yet  removed  from  the  shore. 
Here  he  gave  another  proof  of  the  eccentricity  as  well  as 
boldness  of  his  character.  Learning  that  one  of  tne  Danish 
line-of-battle  ships,  the  Seeland,  the  last  that  struck,  and 
which  was  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Three 
Crowns’  Battery,  had  refused  to  acknowledge  herself  to  be 
cafitured,  and  made  some  quibble  about  the  colours,  and  the 
pennant  not  having  been  hauled  down,  he  ordered  one  of  our 
brigs  to  approach  her,  and  proceeded  in  his  gig  to  one  of  the 
enemy’s  ships  which  were  within  that  battery,  in  order  to 
communicate  with  Commodore  Fisker,  whose  flag  was  flying 
on  board  the  Elephant.  He  went  on  board,  and  claimed  the 
Seeland.  The  Danish  officers  denied  that  she  had  struck. 

Nelson  declared  upon  his  honour  that  she  had,  adding  tliat, 
unless  she  were  immediately  given  up,  he  would  haul  down 
the  flag  of  truce. 

The  Danes  said  that  they  wfished  to  treat  with  Lord  Nelson 
in  person. 

“lam  Lord  Nelson,”  he  cried;  “see,  here's  my  fin;  ’ at 
the  same  time  throwing  aside  his  green  dreadnought,  showing 
the  stump  of  his  right  arm,  and  exposing  his  three  stars. 
The  ship  was  given  up  without  further  altercation. 

That  NeJson  should  have  been  beloved,  nay,  almost  adored 
by  all  under  his  command,  is  not  surprising,  when  his  atten- 
tion to  their  comforts,  and  his  treatment  of  them  are  con- 
sidered. On  these  points  some  interesting  details  are  sup- 
plied by  an  eye-witness  during  his  service  in  the  Baltic. 

“ The  keeping  his  fleet  continually  on  the  alert,  and  thus 
amply  furnishing  it  with  provisions,  were  the  objects  of  his 
lordship’s  unremitted  care;  and  to  this  may,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, be  ascribed  the  uniform  good  health  and  discipline  which 
prevailed.  Another  point  to  which  he  gave  nearly  equal  at- 
tention was  his  economy  of  the  resources  of  bis  fleet  in  regard 
to  stores  ; their  consumption  was  as  remarkable  for  its  small- 
ness as  it  was  in  the  fleet  that  was  afterwards  under  his  com- 
mand in  the  Mediterranean.  His  hour  for  rising  was  four  or 
five  o’clock,  and  of  going  to  rest  about  ten.  Breakfast  was 
never  later  than  six,  and  generally  nearer  to  five  o’clock.  A 
midshipman  or  two  were  always  of  the  party  ; and  I have 
known  him  send  during  the  middle  watch  to  invite  the  little 
fellows  to  breakfast  with  him,  when  relieved.  At  table  with 
them,  he  would  enter  into  their  boyish  jokes  and  be  the  most 
youthful  of  the  party.  At  dinner,  he  invariably  had  every 
officer  of  his  ship  in  their  turn,  and  was  both  a polite  and  hos- 
pitable host.  The  whole  ordinary  business  of  the  fleet  was 
invariably  despatched,  as  it  had  been  by  Earl  St.  Vincent, 
before  eight  o’clock.  The  great  command  of  time  which  Lord 
Nelson  thus  gave  himself,  and  the  alertnsss  which  this  ex- 


ample imparted  throughout  the  fleet,  could  only  be  under- l i 
stood  by  those  who  witnessed  it,  or  who  knew  the  value  of 
early  hours.”  ^ j 

“ He  was  a decided  enemy  to  any  severe  system  of  dis- 
cipline,  and  never  would  inflict  any  corporal  punishment  on 
a man  if  it  were  possible  to  avoid  it ; vrhen  he  was  actually 
driven  to  it,  he  was  more  miserable  during  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  than  the  culprit  himself.  He  understood  man- 
kind, and  could  lead  them  as  he  pleased.  No  man  was  ever 
more  faithfully  obeyed,  yet  he  knew  not  the  use  of  terror,  f 
His  hold  was  on  the  affection  and  reason  of  man,  aided  by  ' 
example : and  such  a hold  that  he  could  by  it  inspire  cow-  i 
ardice  itself  with  courage  and  enthusiasm.  He  never  was 
known  to  do  an  unfriendly  act  to  any  officer  about  him;  if  j 
they  behaved  ill,  and  he  was  asked  to  prosecute  them,  he  used  I 
to  answer,  ‘ There  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  ruin  a poor  ; 
devil,  who  was  sufficiently  his  owm  enemy  to  ruin  himself.’  1 
Expulsion  from  the  ship  was  the  severest  punishment  he  in-  ! 
flicted.  He  was  literally  what  I have  heard  his  sailors,  in  | 
their  plain  expressive  language,  say  of  him,  ‘ Our  Nel  is  as  ^ 
brave  as  a lion,  and  as  gentle  as  a lamb.’  ” | 

Nelson  had  not  passed  many  months  at  Merton  before  his 
mind  received  a grievous  shock,  by  the  decease  of  his  excel- 
lent father  at  Bath,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1802,  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  In  order  to  recruit  his  health  and  spirits, 
he  accepted,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  pressing  invitation  of  * 
Sir  William  Hainiiton,  to  accompany  him  to  Wales,  for  the 
purpose  of  viewing  Milford  Haven,  and  the  improvements 
made  on  Sir  William’s  estate  at  IMilford,  where,  in  compli- 
ment to  his  heroic  friend,  he  had  determined  to  estahlisii  a 
fair,  or  annual  festival,  on  the  1st  of  August.  Ladv  Hamilton, 
and  his  lordship’s  brother,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson,  with  his  wife 
and  son,  were  of  the  party.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  tliey 
were  everywhere  greeted,  excepting  in  one  single  instance, 

I rendered  this  tour  a continued  triumphal  procession. 

At  Oxford  Ins  lordship  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  and  the  university  complimented  him  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  w-ith  the  degree  of  L.L.D.  The  party  then 
proceeded  to  Woodstock,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  Blen- 
heim, the  magnificent  palace  raised  by  the  nation  for  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  It  might  have  been  expected 
i that  the  descendant  of  that  military  commander  would  have 
felt  proud  to  entertain  one  who  had  rivalled  his  deeds,  if  not  | 
j sui-passed  them,  upon  the  ocean.  The  duke,  though  at  home,  | 

, never  made  his  appearance,  but  a servant  was  ordered  to  ' 

I offer  refreshments,  which  Nelson  proudly  refused.  Sir  Wil- 
I liam  Hamilton  indignantly  observed,  that  if  the  great  ;^[alT 
j borough  could  have  risen  from  the  tomb,  he  would  have  been  , 
! eager  to  do  the  honours  of  his  house  to  the  victor  of  Aboukir,  j 
! a greater  victor  than  himself.  Lady  Hamilton,  with  a spirit, 
energy,  and  sbrew'dness  of  observation  characteristic  ofher  ii 
superior  mind,  remarked,  that  if  Marlborough’s  services  ob- 
tained so  splendid  a reward,  it  was  because  a w'oinan  reigned, 
and  women  have  great  souls.  “ And  I,”  she  continued— for 
these  are  her  words — “told  Nelson,  that  if  I had  been  a 
queen,  after  the  battle  of  Aboukir  he  should  have  had  such  a 
principality,  that  Blenheim  Park  should  have  been  only  as  a 
kitchen-garden  to  it.”  The  tears  came  into  liis  eyes;  and  he 
shook  Sir  William  and  me  by  the  hand,  saying  “ that  he  was 
content  to  have  done  his  duty  by  the  country  and  the  people  , 
that  he  loved;  but  that  he  had  not  yet  half  done,  for  there 
were  two  or  three  beds  of  laurels  in  the  Mediterranean  to  be 
gathered.”  i 

Contrast  this  reception  at  the  ducal  Blenheim,  with  the 
homely,  but  affecting  tribute  paid  to  the  hero  by  a deputation  | 
of  the  farmers  of  Brecon.  “ My  Lord,”  said  tbej',  “you  have  j 
saved  us.  While  you  were  losing  ycur  limbs,  and  shedding  t 
your  blood  for  us,  we  slept  soundly  with  our  wives  ; and  our  i 
lands,  and  our  children,  were  protected  by  your  brave  vigi' 
lance.  Accept  our  thanks—  these  tears  will  tell  you  what  we  i 
feell’^  And  the  men  wept  like  children.  One  of  them  ex‘ 
claimed : — “ Now  I could  die  in  peace ; I have  seen  our  savipui  j 
and  brave  defender.” 
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Intelligence  reached  town  on  Saturday,  March  7th,  1846, 
of  the  total  loss  of  the  Great  Liverpool  steamer,  which  took 
place  on  the  24th  of  February,  at  four  in  the  morning,  off  Cape 
Finisterre,  by  getting  on  shoals.  The  catastrophe  appears  to 
have  been  wholly  the  result  of  accident.  It  is  said  that  no 
blame  whatever  attaches  to  Captain  M‘Leod,  the  commander. 
Only  three  lives  were  lost,  although  it  is  stated  that  there  were 
about  150  souls  on  board.  Mrs.  Archer,  from  Bombay,  a Miss 
Morris,  aged  7,  and  an  Indian  female  servant,  were  the  three 
that  perished  by  the  swamping  of  the  boat,  while  attempting  to 
escape.  79  of  the  passengers  and  21  of  the  crew  have  arrived 
at  Southampton  by  the  Pacha,  which  also  had  a narrow  escape 
of  being  wrecked,  having  run  on  shore  off*  Oporto.  In  the 
letter  which  follows,  addressed  by  the  Captain  to  Mr.  Allan, 
secretary  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation, 
Oompany,  there  will  be  found  a full  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  catastrophe  took  place : — 


“ Vice  Consulat- office.  District  of  Corcubion, 
“ Feb.  28,  1846. 

' ‘ To  James  Allan,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company. 

‘ I “ Dear  Sir, — It  is  with  feelings  of  the  most  painful  grief  that 
tt!  [ have  to  acc^uaint  you,  for  the  information  of  the  managing 
% iirectors  and  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  at  4 o’clock  on  the 
1 Homing  of  the  24th  inst.,  whilst  steering  N.N.E.,  with  a strong 
rijvind  from  the  S.S.W.,  and  a heavy  sea  running,  and  about 
jeven  to  ten  miles  from  Cape  Finisterre,  the  weather  thick,  dark, 
md  hazy,  the  ship  going  about  ten  knots  an  hour,  we  struck 
<-  ipon  a shoal  or  rock,  and  made  so  much  water  in  the  engine- 
’ ’oom  that  she  soon  became  unmanageable  from  the  fires  being 
. put  out,  and  consequently  drifting  towards  the  laud,  and 
grounded  in  a small  sandy  shoal,  called  ‘Guros,’  about  one 
eague  and  a half  to  the  southward  of  Corcubion,  where  she  lay 
vith  her  head  to  the  southward  broadside  on  the  beach,  at  the 
listauce  of  300  yards,  on  which  a heavy  surf  was  breaking. 
The  boats  were  all  got  ready  for  lowering,  to  laud  the  passen- 
gers and  crew,  and  the  larboard  life-boat  was  sent  with  a party 
)f  seamen  and  a line  to  haul  a rope  on  shore,  which  they  with 
lifficulty  reached  in  safety,  and  we  soon  after  got  a hawser  on 
jhore,  and  the  end  of  it  made  fast  and  hove  taut  from  the  ship. 
VIr.  Hamilton,  chief  officer,  was  sent  in  the  launch  with  a party 
)f  passengers  and  crew,  amongst  whom  were  several  ladies  and 
children;  all  were  safely  landed  except  Mrs.  Archer,  a child  be- 
onging  to  Mrs.  Morris,  7 years  old,  and  a native  female  Indian 
servant,  who  were  lost  in  the  surf  on  the  beach  by  the  swainp- 
ng  of  the  launch,  though  every  exertion  was  made,  both  by 
hose  on  the  beach,  and  in  the  launch,  to  save  tliem.  After 
;his  the  launch,  which  was  with  great  difficulty  hauled  along- 
side by  us  on  board,  and  baled  out,  made  several  successful  trips, 
ind  all  on  board  were  safely  landed.  By  11  a.m.,  going  myself 
n the  last  trip,  having  previously  ascertained  that  every  person 
.vas  out  of  the  ship,  the  sea  at  that  period  was  breaking  heavily 
)ver  her,  and  she  was  fast  breaking  up  on  the  starboard  side, 
imidships.  The  pinnace  was  stove  in  lowering,  and  the  star- 
board quarter  boat  by  the  sea  striking  her  violently.  On 
letting  on  shore  I found  several  articles  of  different  kinds  had 
ilready  floated  there,  and  a number  of  the  people  of  the  coast 
aad  come  down  and  were  plundering  all  they  could  get  away, 
diough  all  means  were  taken  to  prevent  it.  In  fact  Ave  have 
i eeen  most  shamefully  plundered  and  robbed  in  every  possible 
')  ft-ay. 

1^  “ Considering  it  necessary  to  communicate  with  the  nearest 

English  Consul  or  agent,  I despatched  Mr.  Lane  (purser)  to 
Corcubion,  where  I learned  a consular  agent  resided,  to  claim 
protection  for  ourselves  and  property  that  might  come  on 
shore.  On  his  arrival  there  he  found  the  consular  agent  (a 
Spaniard  and  not  speaking  English)  to  be  a person  of  no  in- 
fluence; indeed  apparently  incapable  of  rendering  assistance  of 
any  sort.  He,  therefore,  deemed  it  indispensable  to  proceed  at 
1 3nce  to  Cor^naj  distance  45  miles,  and  communicate  with  Mx 


I Santos,  the  Consul-General  for  Gallicia,  and  was  promised  by 
the  consular  agent  that  passports,  horses,  and  guides  tor  him- 
self and  three  passengers,  should  be  ready  at  half-past  5 o’clock 
on  the  following  morning.  Instead  of  this,  neither  horses  nor 
passports  were  ready,  but  finally,  a refusal  to  allow  him  to  pro- 
ceed. He  afterwards  found  that  the  t.'onsul  had  sent  a mes- 
senger to  Corunna  that  morning,  Avithout  even  allowing  M r 
Lane  to  know  he  was  going  to  do  so.  The  passengers,  I fear, 
have  suffered  much  from  the  Vice-Consul  not  having  souglit  or 
selected  anj  place  for  them  to  go  to,  and  also  from  the  scarcity 
and  difficulty  of  getting  provisions  of  almost  any  sort,  and  the 
accommodation  they  have  been  enabled  to  get  being  of  the  most 
miserable  description. 

‘‘I  am  happy  to  say  that  every  officer  and  man  under  my 
command,  behaved  themselves  under  these  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances to  my  most  entire  satisfaction,  and  I cannot  omit 
mentioning  to  you  the  great  assistance  I received,  and  the 
praiseworthy  exertions  that  were  made  in  our  critical  sitiia 
tion  by  Captain  Bowen,  of  the  ship  Hindostan,  passenger  on 
board,  from  Ceylon. 

> “ W ednesday,  25  th. 

“ The  Aveather  having  moderated  for  a few  hours,  I went  on 
board  at  low  water  with  the  officers  and  crew,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  up  and  landing  a great  portion  of  the  mails,  a few 
packages  of  cargo,  and  some  passengers’  baggage,  all  in  a most 
damaged  state.  On  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  I came  up  to 
this  place  to  note  a protest,  being  the  earliest  timel  could  get 
away  from  the  beach,  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so,  until 
the  following  morning. 

“ Thursday,  26th. 

“ Being  unable  to  make  the  protest  in  Spanish,  I wrote  it 
in  English,  and  presented  it  to  the  Vice-Consul,  a copy  of 
which  I inclose  herewith.  After  this,  I made  an  application 
to  him  as  to  whether  we  could  not  get  up  from  the  beach  (a 
distance  of  five  miles,  and  over  high  hills)  the  mails  and  such 
articles  as  had  already  been  saved.  He  applied  to  the  alcalde, 
or  mayor,  for  twelve  bullock  carts,  which  were  granted,  and 
proceeded  at  noon  to  the  beach  ; but  on  arrival  there,  the 
officer  in  charge  from  the  customs,  or  Guarda  Costa,  would 
not  permit  a single  thing  to  be  removed,  although  he  acknow- 
ledged his  inability  to  protect  all  the  property  from  the  la- 
drones  or  thieves,  saying  no  order  for  their  removal  had  been 
received.  The  carts,  therefore,  returned  empty,  and  imme- 
diately came  back  to  the  Vice-Consul  s to  know  how  it  Avas 
that  he  had  not  procured  an  order,  if  it  were  necessary.  He 
said  it  must  come  from  the  Minister  of  Customs,  who  just 
then  came  up,  and  on  applying  to  him  for  an  order  to  bring 
the  mails,  &c.,  to  the  Vice-Consul’s  house,  he  said  they  must 
all  go  to  the  Custom-house  at  Corcubion,  which  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay,  to  be  under  his  custod3^  However, 
on  reasoning  with  him,  1 believe  he  determined  on  allowing 
the  things  to  be  put  in  the  Vice-Consul’s  house — at  least 
until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Santos  from  Corunna,  and  was  to  leave 
himself  at  seven  o'clock  next  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving them.  During  this  time,  the  officers  and  crew  have 
been  living  under  temporary  tents  on  the  beach,  subsisting  on 
such  food  as  could  be  got  from  the  ship,  with  a supply  of 
bread  from  this  village  (Cee).  They  are,  of  course,  affording 
every  protection  in  their  power  to  their  property,  but  the 
barefaced  plundering  that  goes  on  is  incredible.  The 
soldiery,  or  caraboneros,  having  even  goneso  farasto  present 
the  bayonet  at  the  officers  and  men  while  saving  property, 
which  they  (the  soldiers)  took  in  charge,  and  sold  afterwards 
themselves. 

“ Friday,  27th. 

“ During  last  night,  blowing  hard,  the  ship  went  entirely 
to  pieces.  The  carts  went  to  the  beach  ; but  from  the  state 
of  the  weather,  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  load  ; they  Avere  in 
charge  of  the  Minister  of  Customs.  I deemed  it  proper  to 
remain  all  night  on  the  beach,  to  facilitate  the  loading  in  the 
morning.  During  the  night  a great  concourse  of  people  as- 
sembled, and  lighted  thirteen  fires  around  us  from  the  Avreck 
and  the  most  determined  system  of  pillaging  A\’as  carried  on 
without  tho  possibility  of  preventing  it.  7 sent  Mr.  Lane 
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back  to  the  village  to  push  things  forward  for  the  morning, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  5 o’clock,  Mr.  Santos,  Vice-Consul  from 
Corunna,  just  then  came  in.  The  whole  circumstances  were 
laid  before  him,  and  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  badness  of 
the  Vice-Consul  or  agent  here:  in  fact,  when  he  called  him  be- 
fore Mr.  Lane,  he  seemed  quite  incapable  of  giving  any  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct.  Mr.  Santos  considered  it  best  not 
to  dismiss  him  from  his  office  at  once,  thinking  it  better  to 
avail  himself  of  his  services  until  the  settlement  of  the  affair. 

“ Saturday,  28th. 

“ Mr.  Santos  arrived  at  the  beach  at  7 o’clock  this  morning, 
and  through  the  authority  with  which  he  came  prepared,  and 
his  own  unremitting  exertions,  sufficient  carts  and  oxen  were 
engaged  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  mails  and  property  saved 
to  the  Vice-Consul’s  house  by  3 p.m.,  accompanied  by  the 
whole  of  the  officers  and  crew,  who  for  the  present  occupy  a 
large  store-room  of  the  Vice-Consul’s. 

“Arrangements  have  been  made  for  starting  the  first  batch  of 
passengers  to-morrow  morning,  and  on  the  following  morning 
another  party  will  start  for  Corunna.  The  ladies  and  children 
cannot  possibly  proceed  until  side-saddles  arrive  from  Co- 
runna, which  will  be  on  Tuesday  next. 

“The  Admiralty  agent  and  myself  conjointly  have  written 
by  express  to  the  Admiralty  Agent  and  Commander  of  the 
Pacha,  requesting  them  to  detain  her  at  Corunna  24  hours,  in 
case  the  mails,  &c.,  which  proceed  hence  by  a felucca  to-mor- 
row, do  not  arrive  in  the  ordinary  time,  to  embark  by  her.  I 
have  deemed  it  prudent,  after  consulting  with  Mr.  Santos,  to 
remain  here  until  I see  everybody  on  their  wa}^  to  England, 
and  I have  therefore  sent  Mr.  Lane  with  the  first  batch  of  pas- 
sengers, and  instructions  to  proceed  with  the  despatches  by  the 
speediest  opportunity  to  St.  Mary- axe. 

“ The  passengers  have  all  been  more  comfortably  housed 
lately,  and  both  them  and  the  ship’s  company  are  all  well,  with 
the  exception  of  Lieutenant  Williamson,  Admiralty  agent,  who 
has  been  very  poorly  since  he  left  Malta. 

“ I am,  dear  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

“A.  M‘Leod.” 

Of  the  Great  Liverpool’s  passengers,  the  following  have 
arrived  at  Southampton  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company’s  steamer  Pacha: — 

Mr.  Storm,  Mrs.  Dicey,  Mr.  Dicey,  Mr.  M‘Dougal,  Miss  Row, 
Mr.  Grace,  two  Masters  Turton,  Mr.  Lushington,  Mr.  Prinsep, 
Mrs.  Goad,  Mrs.  Morris,  two  children,  and  a servant;  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, Mr.  Campbell,  84th  Regiment;  Mr.  Gibson,  Rev.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Panting,  child  and  servant;  Dr.  Boyrenson,  Sir  G. 
Ballingall,  Master  Sinclair,  Dr.  Hinton,  Mr.  Tuve,  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick, and  Dr.  Duncan.  In  all,  29. 

The  remainder  arrived  per  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamer 
Queen,  from  Corunna :— Mrs.  Hampton,  Mrs.  Dunbar,  Mrs. 
Dick,  child  and  servant,  two  Misses  Bell  and  servant,  Mrs. 
Bradford,  Mr.  Pugh,  Master  Morrison,  Master  Doyle,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Laforgue  and  child,  Mr.  Arrow,  Captain  Wright,  Captain 
Bowen,  Mr.  Ganston,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Fearon,  child  and  ser- 
vant, Mrs.  Edmond,  three  children  and  servant,  Mrs.  Prole,  two 
children  and  servant.  ’ 

Captain  M‘Leod  is  a lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  has 
been  ten  years  in  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company’s  ser- 
vice, and  Avas  considered  one  of  its  most  able  commanders. 


(prom  a passenger.) 

The  Great  Liverpool,  on  her  passage  from  Alexandria  to 
Southampton,  became  a total  wreck  on  the  coast  of  Spain  a 
feAV  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Finisterre.  All  lives  were 
saved,  but  three — viz.,  Mrs.  Archer,  Miss  Morris,  and  an  In- 
dian female  servant.  Our  property  is  totally  lost,  save  what 
we  came  on  shore  in. 

“ We  were  steaming  before  a strong  breeze,  but  fair,  run- 
ning at  the  rate  ot  nearly  11  knots  an  hour,  on  the  night  of 
the  23d  ot  February;  a little  before  4 a.m.  on  the  following 
inormng  the  vessel  struck  on  a rock.  She  hung  a little  while 
on  the  reef,  and  getting  clear  drifted  towards  other  rocks  ! 


where  we  lost  our  rudder,  and  then  eventually  struck  the 
shore.  The  engines  soon  ceased  to  act,  for  the  water  poured  u 
in  and  rapidly  extinguished  the  fires.  It  was  very  dark,  and 
oh ! how  long  the  period  seemed  ere  day  dawned ; minutes  nj 
appeared  as  hours,  and  an  hour  an  age,  as  we  stood  help  - “ 
lessly  awaiting  for  the  light  of  day;  and,  when  at  length  it  ** 
came,  it  slioweo.  us  rocks  and  breakers  all  around,  where  no  ' 
boat  could  live;  and  no  soul  could  land,  save  on  one  little,  S" 
spot  of  sandy  beach,  from  200  to  300  yards  in  extent,  and  on  li  i 
which  the  ship  had  settled,  little  more  than  a sling’s  throw  ii 
from  the  shore;  but,  between  us  and  that  shore,  the  surge  ! 
was  strong  and  the  breakers  terrific.  A boat  was  at  length 
lowered,  and  chiefly  laden  with  ladies  and  children;  long  did  h 
they  sit  in  it  by  the  vessel  s side,  waiting  the  chance  that  the  Q 
surge  might  abate,  even  but  a little : at  last  it  set  out— every  ||: 
heart  beat  high,  and  every  eye  was  strained  to  see  it  as  it  ^ 
slowly  advanced  on  its  perilous  way.  It  reached  the  beach — I 
the  breakers  dashed  full  on  it — it  was  swamped — we  saw  the'  | 
ladies  and  children  struggling  and  dragged  through  the  foam-  Jl 
ing  waters  by  the  sailors.  One  lady,  however,  was  carried  ||f 
out  by  the  retiring  wave  and  disappeared;  another,  a child,  I 
was  carried  away,  and  a female  Indian  servant  swam  long,  ^ 'I 
but  she,  too,  sank  at  last.  One  woman  and  a child  were  reco-  * ; 
vered  and  carried  back  to  the  ship  by  another  ship’s  boat  4 
nearly  lifeless.  The  boat  floated  out  and  turned  keel  up,  and,  -i 
as  there  was  no  other  that  could  live  in  such  a sea,  we  had  no  ' 
hope  but  the  feeble  one  that  the  wind  might  lull,  and  the  ^ 
sea  become  a little  calmer,  before  the  ship  broke  up.  For  a 
while,  however,  the  gale  increased,  and  the  sea  too,  and  we  f 
were  drenched  with  min  and  spray,  the  ship’s  timbers  ever  • 
and  anon  yielding  with  a crashing  sound,  whilst  the  water  ^ 
kept  rising  higher  and  higher  within  her,  and  our  eyes  kept  4 
continually  straining  towards  the  shore.  Thus  were  we  in  ■ » 
awful  uncertainty  for  hours,  yet,  hope  still  lived  on  feebly,  k 
At  length  the  voice  of  Captain  Bowen,  of  the  merchant  ser-  j j| 
vice,  a passenger,  was  heard.  The  boat  was  righted,  baled  | 
out,  and  anothei’^  cargo  of  living  beings  was  seated  in  it.  ij; 
Bowen  accompanied  them;  and  we  cheered  loudly  as  we  savv  irJ 
her  return  to  the  beach.  She  was  hauled  back  by  the  hands  £] 
on  board  the  ship;  and  three  times  did  Bowen  safely,  by  his  ili 
able  directions  and  exertions,  take  a boat-load  of  his  fellow-  ^ 
creatures  to  land.  He  slackened  not  until  exhausted,  and  the 
last  boat  brought  off  the  few  remaining,  including  the  cap-  k 
tain.  All  now  were  safe,  save  the  unfortunate  three  lost  from  fl 
the  first  boat.  f, 

“ I have  not  sat  down  to  write  panegyrics  on  any  one;  but  it 
Avould  be  unjust  to  omit  the  iiame  of  Dr.  Boyrenson,  of  the  Ir 
Bombay  army,  who  was  most  conspicuous  and  active  in  giving  Ij 
every  aid.  To  him  the  ladies,  children,  and  female  attendants 
m particular  are  greatly  indebted.  Standing  on  a frail  footing  ' 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  ship,  from  which  he  was  twice  precipi- 
tated  into  the  water,  he  on  each  occasion  unflinchingly  resumed  ■ 
his  laborious  and  perilous  position,  handing  woman  after  woman, 
and  child  after  child,  in  their  descent.  He  behaved  right  well,  * 
and  may  every  good  attend  him.  Others  exerted  themselves  I 
as  best  they  could.  Thanks  to  a merciful  God,  we  were  all  '*2 
landed  by  about  noon.  Order  and  tranquillity  reigned  through-  ® 
out  during  the  whole  of  their  anxious  and  appalling  time.  We  ■ 
proceeded  to  a small  village  of  poor  huts,  and  got  a little  Avarmed  I ^ 
by  their  furze  fire,  and  then  set  out  for  the  village  of  Cee,  about  ' ® 
five  or  six  miles  distant,  where  we  arriA^ed,  but  Avet,  Avearied  t 
and  hungry.  All  our  property  is  gone;  few  ha\'e  but  what 
they  had  on  landing.  i; 

“ On  the  1st  of  March  a party  of  our  passengers,  consisting  of 
gentlemen,  set  out  for  Corunna,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  with  ' 
a steamer  to  carry  us  on  to  England.  Our  first  day’s  journey 
(accompanied  by  Mr.  Lane,  purser  of  the  Great  Liverpool,  to 
AAffiom  Ave  OAve  our  best  thanks)  was  upAvards  of  36  miles,  over  !ii 
mountains,  through  SAvamps,  and  excessively  rugged  roads. 

Ouj  horses  were  bad,  Avith  wretched  saddles.  i 

“ Next  day  we  arrived  at  Corunna.  Boyrenson  started  tvm  j 
days  later,  and  brought  on  some  of  the  ladies  and  children  t 
Avith  him.  How  the  latter  Avere  able  to  ride  such  a distance  on  I 
such  horrid  roads  I knoAv  not,  but  manage  it  they  did,  Avithin  I 
the  tAvo  clays. 

“I  cannot  conclude  this  hastily  written  sketch  Avitn  out  noticing  ^ 
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e extreme  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  Spaniards  towards 
; they  did  all  in  their  power  to  relieve  our  ’wants  even  sup- 
jringus  -with  clothes  gratis 

“ To  the  Consul  and  Vice-Consul  at  Corunna  we  are  much  and 
eply  indebted.  Everything  which  could  be  done  for  us  in 
r forlorn  situation  was  cheerfully  attended  to. 

“ Twenty-four  of  our  number  of  passengers  have  arrived  by 
a Pacha  from  Corunna,  little  more  than  half  our  number  re- 
lin  behind,  who  will,  please  God,  reach  England  in  safety,  as 
has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  enable  us  to  do. 

“ Southampton,  March  7,  1846." 


The  following  additional  particulars  have  been  furnished  in 
etter  written  by  Mr.  Lane  (the  purser)  to  Mr.  Allan ; — 

“ March  7,  1846. 

“Dear  Sir, — It  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  relatives  and 
ends  of  those  passengers  from  the  Great  Liverpool  who  did 
t arrive  by  the  Pacha,  to  know  that  when  I left,  they  were 
tolerably  well;  and,  I have  no  doubt,  on  Friday  evening,  or 
■ the  latest,  Saturday  morning  (this  day),  they  will  all  have 
rived  in  Corunna,  under  the  escort  of  Captain  M‘Leod,  Mr. 
ntos  (her  Majesty’s  Vice-Consul),  and  the  remaining  officers 
the  ship;  for,  as  we  came  into  Corunna,  on  Monday  the  2nd, 
; met  18  donkeys,  with  side-saddles,  going  out  to  the  village 
Cee,  for  them.  We  also  met  a squadron  of  Lancers,  wffiom 
e Captain- General  of  the  province,  on  the  application  of  Mr. 
iker,  her  Majesty’s  Consul  for  Gallicia,  had  sent  to  patrol 
e road,  in  order  to  protect  those  who  were  coming,  from  in  ■■ 
It  or  injury;  and  I think  it  only  right  to  inform  you,  that  wdien 
e authorities  at  Corunna  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
■cumstances,  and  the  robberies  that  ■were  being  committed, 
ey  immediately  offered  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  her  Ma- 
ny’s Consul  some  troops  and  officers,  who,  with  one  of  the 
iptain- General’s  aids-de-camp,  were  to  proceed  with  the  Con- 
1 to  scour  the  country,  and  search  every  house,  -with  the 
iderstanding  that  if  they  proved  a theft  against  any  carabi- 
ro  or  soldier  in  arms,  he  was  to  be  shot  on  the  beach,  I 
ir,  however,  that  from  the  wildness  of  the  country,  and  the 
imense  concourse  of  people  who  were  down,  the  recovery  of 
uch  of  the  property  is  a matter  of  great  uncertainty.  There 
no  doubt  but  that  all  the  remaining  passengers  of  the  Great 
verpool  will  arrive  at  Southampton  in  the  company’s  steamer 
aeen,  about  the  17th  inst.,  arrangements  having  been  made 
Corunna,  on  her  outward  passage,  that  accommodation  suf- 
•ient  should  be  kept  vacant  on  her  return  from  Gibraltar. 

“ I am,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Edwaed  Laxe, 


steam  ship  Queen,  which  also  brought  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers of  the  Great  Liverpool,  in  a distressed  condition  for  want 
of  clothing  and  other  necessaries. 

Immediately  after  the  last  of  the  passengers  departed  for 
Corunna,  Captain  M‘Leod  committed  suicide  by  cutting  his 
throat  with  a razor.  He  had  been  in  a most  desponding  state 
of  mind  ever  since  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  and  it  is  supposed 
could  not  bear  up  against  the  misfortune.  He  was  a man 
universally  beloved  and  respected.  He  has  left  a large  young 
family,  with  prospects  of  an  early  increase.  There  is  nothing 
further  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Great  Liverpool.  The 
ship  is  entirely  gone  to  pieces,  and  what  valuables  floated 
ashore  were  principally  purloined  by  the  rascally  natives. 
It  was  fortunate  that  the  box  escaped  the  clutches  of  the 
Spanish  brigands. 

Just  before  Captain  M‘Leod  committed  suicide,  he  gave 
into  the  charge  of  the  consul  a handkerchief  containing  gold, 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  to  deliver  to  a merchant 
in  London,  with  a special  recommendation  that  it  should  be 
forwarded  to  its  destination. 

The  escape  of  one  child  was  miraculous.  The  first  boat  was 
upset  in  the  raging  surf,  when  three  persons  lost  their  lives, 
and  a second  child  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned,  but 
when  the  boat  righted,  the  infant  was  found  floating  at  the 
bottom,  and  was  taken  on  board  the  vessel  as  it  was  going  to 
pieces  ; restoratives  were  applied,  and  the  child  was  saved. 


EVERY  INCH  A SAILOR, 

The  wind  blew  hard,  the  sea  ran  higli, 

The  dingy  scud  drove  ’cross  the  sky; 

All  ■w'^as  safe  lash’d  the  bowl  was  slung, 
When,  careless,  thus  Ned  Haulyard  sung; — 

A sailor’s  life’s  the  life  for  me, 

He  takes  his  duty  merrily: 

If  wind  can  whistle  he  can  sing. 

Still  faithful  to  his  friend  and  king. 

He  gets  beloved  by  all  the  ship. 

And  toasts  his  girl  and  drinks  his  flip. 

“ Down  top-sails ! boys,  the  gale  comes  on.” 
To  strike  top-gallant  yards  they  run; 

And  now  to  hand  the  sail  prepared, 

Ned  cheerful  sings  up.  n the  yard, — 

A sailor’s  life,  &c. 


“Purser,  late  Great  Liverpool.” 

I Some  time  after  the  passengers  of  the  unfortunate  steamer, 
e Great  Liverpool,  had  been  safely  landed,  it  occurred  to 
iptain  M‘Leod  that  it  was  possible  to  save  from  the  wreck  a 
£ »x  which  had  been  specially  consigned  to  his  care,  contain- 
^ g a present  to  her  Majesty  from  a wealthy  native  merchant 

i Bombay.  Captain  M‘Leod,  accompanied  by  the  chief 
ficer,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  two  of  the  crew,  got  on  board  the 
earner,  and  cut  through  the  deck  to  the  place  where  the  box 
as  deposited,  and  with  great  danger  and  difficulty  got  it  on 
lore,  and  from  thence  it  was  conveyed  with  the  mail  boxes 
Corunna,  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  consul,  who, 

, aring  it  might  have  been  damaged  by  being  so  long  under 
».  ater,  unpacked  the  box  in  the  presence  of  the  captain  and 
3 fleers.  Although  it  was  inclosed  in  many  cases,  the  water 
R ad  penetrated  through  them  to  the  morocco  case,  which  was 

ichly  ornamented  with  the  royal  arms  of  England.  Thepre- 
, mt  consisted  of  a large  sized  and  richly  wrought  gold  box, 
i 1 exquisite  specimen  of  Eastern  workmanship,  worthy  of 
t envenuto  Cellini;  the  box  was  supported  by  four  stands  in 
: ae  form  of  snakes,  and  it  contained  several  dresses  of  the 
i lost  elegant  and  costly  fabric,  worked  by  the  needle,  and  of 
abweb  texture  ; but  the  salt  water  had  penetrated,  and  the 
• onsul’s  wife  had  them  carefully  washed  and  repacked,  and 
i ley  were  transmitted  with  the  mails  to  Southampton  by  the 


“ A leak!  a leak!  come,  lads,  behold, 
There’s  five  feet  water  in  the  hold.” 

Eager  on  deck  see  Haulyard  jump! 

And  hark!  while  working  at  the  pump, — 
A sailor’s  life,  &c. 

And  see!  the  vessel  nought  can  save! 

She  strikes  and  finds  a wat’ry  grave : 

Yet  Ned,  preserved,  with  a few  more, 
Sings  as  he  treads  a foreign  shore, — 

A sailor’s  lite,  &c. 

And  now — unnumber’d  perils  past. 

On  land  as  well  as  sea — at  last. 

In  tatters,  to  his  Poll  and  home. 

See  honest  Haulyard  singing  come, — 

A sailor’s  life,  &c. 

Yet,  for  poor  Haulyard  what  disgrace, 

Poll  swears  she  never  saw  his  face; 

He  d s her  for  a faithless  she, 

And,  singing,  goes  again  to  sea! 

A sailor’s  life,  &c. 


TALES  OF  SHlPWIiECKS 


SHIPWEECK  OF  THE  SPAEROW-HAWK. 

(^Concluded.') 

In  tli6  month  of  April  some  leather  was  brought  them,  ■which 
had  till  then  remained  at  Quelpaert,  from  which  they  were 
only  eighteen  leagues  distant.  The  only  labour  required  of 
them  was  twice  a month  to  pull  up  the  grass  that  grew  in  the 
square  of  the  castle.  The  governor,  who  treated  them  with 
great  kindness,  as  did  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  was  sent 
for  to  court  to  reply  to  some  accusations  which  endangered  his 
life.  But  being  beloved  by  the  people  and  supported  by  most 
of  the  great  men,  he  was  sent  back  with  honour.  His  suc- 
cessor treated  the  Dutch  with  less  humanity.  He  obliged  them 
to  go  and  fetch  wood  from  a mountain  three  leagues  from  the 
town,  after  being  accumstomed  to  have  it  brought  for  them. 
An  apoplexy  delivered  them  from  this  odious  master  in  the 
month  of  September  following. 

They  were,  however,  not  much  better  off  under  his  successor. 
When  they  asked  him  for  cloth,  at  the  same  time  showing  him 
their  clothes  worn  out  with  their  laborious  occupations,  he  in* 
formed  them  that  he  had  received  no  orders  from  the  king  on 
that  head;  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  furnish  them  with  any- 
thing but  rice,  and  that  all  their  other  wants  they  themselves 
must  supply.  They  then  requested  permission  to  go  out  alter- 
nately to  ask  charity,  representing  to  him  that  naked  as  they 
w'ere,  and  tneir  labour  producing  only  a little  salt  and  rice,  it 
■was  impossible  for  them  to  procure  a subsistence.  This  favour 
was  granted,  and  they  soon  had  sufficient  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  cold. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1658,  they  experienced  fresh 
mortifications  on  the  arrival  of  a new  governor.  They  were 
deprived  of  the  liberty  of  going  out  of  the  town.  The  governor 
told  them  that  if  they  would  work  for  him  he  would  give  each 
of  them  three  pieces  of  cotton;  but  this  proposal  they  humbly 
rejected,  knowing  that  his  work  would  Avear  out  more  clothes 
than  the  stuff  he  offered  them  would  make.  In  this  situation 
some  of  them  being  attacked  with  a fever,  the  terror  of  the  in- 
habitants at  the  name  of  that  disorder  procured  them  permis- 
sion to  beg,  on  condition  that  they  should  never  be  absent  from 
the  town  above  a fortnight  or  three  Aveeks,  and  that  they  should 
neither  go  towards  the  capital  nor  toAvards  Japan.  As  only 
half  their  number  AA'ere  allowed  this  indulgence,  those  Avho  re- 
mained in  the  toAvn  were  ordered  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  and 
to  pull  up  the  grass  in  the  public  square. 

The  king  dying  in  the  month  of  April,  his  son,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  great  Khan,  ascended  the  throne.  The  Dutch  con- 
tinued to  beg,  especially  among  the  priests  and  monks  of  the 
country,  Avho  were  extremely  charitable,  and  were  never  weary 
of  hearing  them  relate  their  adventures,  and  describe  the  cus- 
toms of  then’  native  land.  The  governor,  Avho  arrived  in  1660, 
shoAved  them  great  kindness,  frequently  regretting  that  he  could 
not  send  them  to  Holland,  or  at  least  to  some  place  frequented 
by  the  Dutch.  The  drought  Avas  so  great  tliis  year,  that  provi- 
sions became  extremely  scarce.  This  calamity  increasing  in 
the  folloAving  year,  great  numbers  of  robbers  infested  all  the 
high  roads,  notAvithstanding  the  vigour  with  which  they  were 
pursued  by  the  king’s  command,  and  hundreds  of  the  people 
perished  of  hunger.  The  famine  became  so  pressing  that 
several  villages  were  plundered,  and  even  the  royal  stores  were 
not  spared.  These  disorders,  however,  remained  unpunished, 
because  the  offenders  Avere  slaves  of  the  court.  This  scarcity 
continued  till  1662:  and  it  Avas  even  felt  in  the  following  year. 
The  toAvn  of  Dia-siong,  where  the  Dutch  still  resided,  was  no 
longer  capable  of  furnishing  provisions  for  them;  upon  which 
an  order  arrived  from  the  king  to  distribute  part  of  them  be- 
tween two  other  towns.  Twelve  were  therefore  sent  to  Say- 
siane,  five  to  Siuuschien,  and  five  to  Nam-man,  sixteen  leagues 
farther  off.  This  separation  was  at  first  very  afflicting,  but  it 
afforded  them  an  opportunity  for  their  escape,  as  we  shall  find 
in  the  sequel. 

They  set  off  on  foot,  the  sick  only  and  their  baggage  being 
carried  by  horses,  Avith  which  they  were  gratuitously  furnished.  ! 
The  first  and  second  night  they  lodged  together  in  the  same  I 


toAvn.  The  third  day  they  arrived  at  Siunchien,  where  the 
five,  Avho  Avere  destined  to  remain  there,  were  left.  The  fifth 
day  at  noon  the  others  arrived  at  Saysiane.  Their  guides  de- 
livered them  to  the  governor  or  admiral  of  the  province  of  Thil- 
lado,  Avho  resided  in  that  town.  This  officer  appeared  to  pos- 
sess distinguished  merit ; but  he  Avas  soon  succeeded  by  another, 
Avho  treated  them  with  great  harshness.  The  highest  favour  he 
granted  them  Avas,  the  permission  to  cut  wood,  with  which  they 
made  arrows  for  his  people.  The  servants  of  the  Corean  lor^ 
have  no  other  occupation  than  shooting  Avith  bows  and  arrows, 
because  their  masters  are  proud  of  having  in  their  service  ex- 
cellent archers. 

At  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  Dutch  requested  of  the  new 
governor,  permission  to  beg,  in  order  to  procure  clothes;  and 
he  alloAved  half  their  number  to  be  absent  three  days  at  a 
time.  This  permission  was  of  the  gi*eater  advantage  to  them 
as  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town,  through  motives  of 
compassion,  were  favourable  to  their  rambles,  which  were 
prolonged  sometimes  to  a whole  month.  All  that  they  col- 
lected was  divided  in  common.  This  kind  of  life  they  con- 
tinued to  lead,  till  the  recall  of  the  governor,  who  was 
appointed  general  of  the  royal  troops,  which  is  the  second 
dignity  in  the  kingdom.  His  successor  greatly  alleviated  the 
situation  of  the  Dutch  at  Saysiane,  giving  orders  that  they 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  their  countrymen 
at  the  other  towns.  They  were  relieved  from  all  laborious 
occupation,  and  were  obliged  only  to  appear  in  review  twice 
a month,  to  stay  at  home  alternately,  or  at  least  to  acquaint 
the  secretary  whither  they  were  going,  when  they  had  per- 
mission to  go  abroad. 

Among  many  other  favours,  this  governor  sometimes  sent 
them  victuals  from  his  table ; and,  touched  by  their  misfor-;H| 
tunes,  he  asked  them  why,  being  so  near  the  sea,  they  did  not  | 
attempt  to  get  to  Japan.  They  replied,  that  they  durst  not  run  j 
the  risk  of  incurring  the  king’s  displeasure : adding,  they  were  , 
unacquainted  Avith  the  way,  and  had  not  any  vessel. — “ What,”  D 
replied  he,  “ are  there  not  barks  enough  on  the  coast?”  The  J 
Dutch  answered,  with  affected  honesty,  “ that  they  did  not  be-  | 
long  to  them,  and  that  if  they  failed  in  the  enterprize,  they  would  i 
be  treated  as  robbers  and  deserters.”  The  governor  laughed 
at  their  scruples,  little  imagining  that  they  held  this  language 
only  to  silence  his  suspicions,  and  that  they  were  day  and 
night  contriving  the  means  of  procuring  a bark.  The  author  i 
here  observes  “ that  the  Dutch  were  revenged  of  the  preceding 
governor.  He  held  his  dignity  only  four  months,  and  being 
accused  of  having  condemned  to  death  several  persons  of  dii-  ^ 
ferent  rank  on  insufficient  grounds,  he  was  sentenced  by  the  y 
king  to  receive  ninety  strokes  on  the  shin  bones,  and  to  be 
banished  for  life.” 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year  a comet  appeared  ; it  was  fol- 
loAved  by  two  others  which  were  both  seen  at  once  for  the  ' 
space  of  two  months;  one  in  the  south-east  and  the  other  in 
the  south-west,  but  with  their  tails  opposite  to  each  other.  ^ 
The  court  Avas  so  alarmed  by  this  phenomenon,  that  the  king  ; 
ordered  the  guard  at  all  the  ports  and  over  all  the  ships  to  be  y 
doubled.  He  likeAvise  directed  that  all  his  fortresses  should 
be  well  supplied  with  warlike  stores  and  provisions,  and  tfaat|^ 
his  troops  should  be  exercised  every  day.  Such  were  his  ap;  s 
prehensions  of  being  attacked  by  some  neighbour,  that  he 
prohibited  a fire  to  be  made  during  the  night  in  any  house  * 
that  could  be  perceived  from  the  sea.  The  same  phenomena 
had  been  seen  when  the  Tartars  ravaged  the  country  ; and  it 
was  recollected  that  similar  signs  had  been  observed  previous 
to  the  war  carried  on  by  the  Japanese  against  Corea.  The  ; 
inhabitants  never  met  the  Dutch  without  asking  them  what 
people  thought  of  comets  in  their  country.  Conformably  to 
the  idea  prevalent  in  Europe  about  that  time,  they  replied, 

“ that  comets  prognosticated  some  terrible  disaster,  as  pesti-  ' 
lence,  war,  or  famine.” 

As  they  lived  in  tranquillity  during  the  years  1664  and  1665, 
they  turned  all  their  attention  towards  making  themselves 
masters  of  a bark  ; but,  to  their  mortification,  without  success. 
They  sometimes  rowed  along  the  shore  in  a boat  which  as- 
sisted them  in  procuring  a subsistence.  Sometimes  they  took 
a turn  round  some  small  islands  to  make  such  observations  as 
might  be  of  service  to  their  escape.  Their  companions  in  the 
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: VO  otlier  towns  came  at  times  to  see  them,  and  they  returned 
heir  visits  when  they  could  obtain  the  governor’s  permission, 
’hey  preserved  their  patience  amidst  the  greatest  difficulties, 
eing  satisfied  with  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and  not 
, ’anting  necessaries  in  the  course  of  such  a protracted  slavery. 

In  1666  they  lost  their  worthy  governor,  who,  as  a recom- 
ence  for  his  virtues,  was  elevated  to  the  highest  dignities  of 
he  state.  During  two  years  of  a fortunate  administration  he 
ad  bestowed  favours  indiscriminately  on  all  ranks,  by  which 
8 acquired  universal  affection,  the  esteem  of  his  master,  and 
i he  respect  of  the  nobles.  He  had  repaired  the  public  edifices, 
j nproved  the  ports,  augmented  the  maritime  forces,  and  per- 
I rrraed  other  services  tending  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
i ingdom. 

I After  his  departure,  the  town  was  three  days  without  a 
1 overnor,  because  custom  allows  that  interval  to  the  successor, 

! 3 choose,  with  the  assistance  of  a priest,  a favourable  moment 
3r  liis  inauguration.  The  Dutch  were  soon  sensible  of  the 
hange.  Among  other  harsh  treatment,  their  new  master 
ranted  to  keep  them  constantly  employed  in  throwing  up 
arth.  This  they  refused  to  comply  with,  asserting  that  when 
hey  had  finished  the  work  which  had  hitherto  been  required 
f them,  they  were  obliged  to  employ  the  rest  of  their  time  in 
rocuring  clothes  and  supplying  their  other  necessities,  that 
he  king  had  not  sent  them  to  be  engaged  in  such  laborious, 
ccupations,  and  that  if  they  were  to  be  treated  with  such  ri- 
our,  it  would  be  much  better  to  renounce  the  subsistence 
rhich  was  allowed  them,  and  demand  to  be  sent  to  Japan,  or 
ome  other  place  frequented  by  their  countrymen. 

The  governor  replied  with  a threat,  that  he  would  force  them 
3 obey;  but  he  had  not  time  to  execute  his  intentions,  for  a 
3w  days  afterwards,  being  on  board  a very  fine  vessel,  the 
ovvder“room  accidentally  took  fire,  and  blew  up  the  fore-part 
f the  ship,  by  which  accident  five  men  lost  their  lives.  He 
eglected  to  give  information  of  this  circumstance  to  the  king, 
oping  the  disaster  would  remain  a secret.  Unfortunately  for 
iin,  the  fire  had  been  perceived  by  one  of  the  spies,  kept  by 
he  court,  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  in  the  interior  of  the  king- 
om.  The  sovereign  soon  received  the  intelligence,  the  gover- 
or  was  immediately  recalled,  and,  after  reeeiving  ninety 
trokes  on  his  shin-bones,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  banish- 
leut. 

A new  governor  arrived  in  the  month  of  July,  but  the  Dutch 
id  not  experience  that  change  in  their  situation  which  they 
uad  hoped.  He  required  of  them  one  hundred  fathoms  of 
aatting  a day.  Wlien  they  represented  the  impossibility  of 
l)eying  this  order,  he  threatened  to  find  them  some  more  suit- 
ble  occupation.  A disorder  with  which  he  was  attacked  pre- 
ented  him  from  putting  his  design  into  execution;  but,  in  ad- 
ition  to  their  ordinary  occupations,  they  were  obliged  to  keep 
he  public  square  clear  of  grass,  and  to  fetch  wood  fit  for 
aaking  arrows.  Their  wretched  situation  caused  them  to  re- 
olve  to  take  advantage  of  their  tyrant’s  illness,  and  at  all 
lazards  to  procure  a bark.  They  employed  a Corean,  who 
.’as  under  considerable  obligations  to  them,  to  execute  this 
ommission.  They  desired  him  to  buy  them  a bark,  pre- 
ending they  wanted  it  to  beg  cotton  in  the  adjacent  islands, 
•romising  him  a large  share  of  the  alms  -which  they  hoped  to 
ollect.  The  bark  was  purchased,  but  the  fisherman  who 
lad  sold  it,  being  informed  that  it  was  for  the  use  of  the  Dutch, 
I’ished  to  annul  the  bargain,  fearing  lest  he  should  be  pu- 
lished  with  death,  if  they  made  use  of  it  to  effect  their  escape, 
lis  apprehensions  were,  however,  silenced  by  offering  to  double 
he  price,  and  the  bargain  was  concluded,  to  the  great  satis- 
action  of  the  Dutch. 

As  soon  as  they  were  at  liberty,  they  provided  the  vessel 
rith  a sail,  an  anclior,  cordage,  oars,  and  many  other  neces- 
ary  articles,  resolving  to  set  off  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
noon,  -vvhich  was  the  favourable  time.  Meanwhile  two  of  their 
ountrymen,  who  had  come  to  visit  them,  were  detained,  and 
hey  likewise  sent  to  Nam-man,  for  John  Peters,  a skilful  sea- 
nan,  to  serve  as  their  pilot.  Though  the  natives  -were  not 
vholh’  without  mistrust,  yet  the  Dutch  set  off  on  the  night  of 
he  4th  of  September,  as  soon  as  the  moon  had  set,  and  creep- 
ng  along  by  the  side  of  the  city  wall  with  their  provisions. 


! which  consisted  of  rice,  a few  jars  of  water,  and  an  iron  pot; 
they  all,  eight  in  number,  reached  the  shore  without  being  dis- 
covered. Out  of  the  thirty-six  Dutchmen  who  had  escaped 
I from  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  only  sixteen  remained  alive;  the 
eight  who  were  left  behind  in  Corea  probably  died  there ; at 
least,  they  were  never  afterwards  heard  of. 

Tlie  first  step  taken  by  the  fugitives  was  to  fill  a cask  with 
fresh  w’ater,  in  a small  island  which  lay  within  cannon  shot. 
They  then  had  the  boldness  to  pass  the  ships  of  the  town,  and 
even  the  royal  frigates,  standing  out  into  the  channel  as  much 
as  possible.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  Avhen  they  had 
almost  got  out  into  the  open  sea,  they  were  hailed  by  a fisher- 
man, but  returned  no  answer,  fearful  lest  it  might  be  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  ships  of  war,  which  lay  at  anchor  at  no 
great  distance.  At  sun-rise,  the  wind  dying  away,  they  made 
use  of  their  oars,  but  about  noon  a breeze  springing  up,  they 
steered  to  the  south-east,  guided  only  by  their  conjectures. 
Having  doubled  the  point  of  Corea  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing night,  they  were  relieved  from  all  apprehensions  of  being 
pursued. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  they  were  very  near  the  first  of 
the  Japanese  islands;  and  the  -wind  continuing  favourable,  they 
arrived  off  that  of  Firando,  Avhere  they  durst  not  come  to  an  an- 
chor, being  unacquainted  with  the  road ; and  they  had  likewise 
heard  the  Coreans  say  that  there  was  no  island  on  the  way  to 
Nangazaki.  Continuing  their  course  with  a brisk  gale,  they  on 
the  7th  coasted  along  a cluster  of  small  islands,  which  appeared 
innumerable.  At  night  they  intended  to  cast  anchor  near  a 
small  island,  but  perceiving  indications  of  an  approaching 
storm,  they  determined  to  continue  their  course. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  they  found  themselves  at  the  place 
they  had  left  the  preceding  evening,  which  they  attributed  to 
the  violence  of  some  current.  This  observation  induced  them 
to  stand  out  to  sea,  but  a strong  contrary  wind  soon  obliged 
them  to  return  towards  the  land.  After  crossing  a bay  they 
came  to  an  anchor,  about  noon,  without  knowing  what  country 
it  was.  Wliile  they  were  preparing  their  repast,  some  of  the 
natives  X'assed  to  and  fro  near  them,  but  without  speaking  to 
them.  Towards  evening,  the  wind  having  lulled,  they  saw  a 
bark  with  six  men,  each  of  whom  had  tAvo  knives  suspended 
from  his  girdle  rowing  tOAvards  them.  Upon  this  they  weighed 
anchor  AA’ith  all  possible  expedition,  and  employed  both  their 
sails  and  oars  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  bay;  but  they  were  pur- 
sued, and  soon  overtaken  by  the  bark.  With  their  long  bam- 
boo canes  they  might  have  prevented  the  strangers  from  coming 
on  board  them,  but  perceiving  several  other  A'essels  filled  with 
Japanese,  leaving  the  shore,  they  resolved  to  wait  quietly  for 
them. 

The  people  in  the  first  bark  inquired,  by  signs,  AA’hither  they 
Avere  bound?  in  reply  to  Avhich  they  showed  a yelloAv  flag,  with 
the  arms  of  Orange,  crying  “ Holland!  Nangazaki!”  The 
Japanese  directed  them,  by  signs,  to  take  in  their  sails,  Avhich 
they  did.  Two  men  then  went  on  board,  and  asked  seA’eral 
questions,  which  they  could  not  understand.  Their  arrival  had 
occasioned  such  an  alarm  on  the  coast  that  no  person  appeared 
without  being  armed  with  tAvo  daggers.  At  night  a bark 
brought  on  board  an  officer  who  held  the  third  rank  in  the 
island.  When  he  had  ascertained  that  they  were  Dutch,  he 
informed  them  by  signs,  that  there  Avere  six  ships  of  their 
nation  at  Nangazaki,  and  that  the  island  they  saw  was  Goto, 
and  belonged  to  the  emperor.  In  this  place  they  stayed  three 
days,  during  which  they  were  guarded  with  great  care.  They 
AA’ere  supplied  with  AA’ood  and  meat,  and  likcAvise  a mat  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  rain,  which  fell  in  great  abundance. 

On  the  12th,  being  furnished  Avith  plenty  of  provisions,  they 
set  sail  for  Nangazaki,  under  the  conduct  of  the  same  officer 
who  had  come  on  board  them,  and  who  Avas  charged  Avith  letters 
for  the  emperor.  He  Avas  attended  by  tAro  large  and  tAvo  small 
vessels.  In  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  they  discovered  the 
bay  in  Avhieh  that  town  is  situated,  and  at  midnight  came  to  an 
anchor  there.  Five  Dutch  ships  Avere  then  lying  in  the  bay. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Goto,  and  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion had  shoAvn  them  much  kindness,  and  had  refused  to  accept 
of  any  return.  On  the  14th  they  went  on  shore,  and  Avere  re- 
ceived by  the  company’s  Japanese  interpreters,  avIio  asked  them 
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several  questions,  and  took  down  their  answers  in  writing. 
They  were  then  conducted  to  the  governor’s  palace,  where  they 
arrived  about  noon.  When  they  had  gratided  his  curiosity  by 
a recital  of  their  adventures,  he  greatly  commended  the  courage 
which  had  induced  them  to  brave  so  many  dangers  in  order  to 
obtain  their  liberty,  after  upwards  of  twelve  years’  slavery.  He 
then  ordered  the  interpreters  to  take  them  to  the  Dutch  com- 
mandant, by  whom,  as  well  as  by  all  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men, they  were  very  kindly  received. 

About  the  end  of  October,  they  left  Nangazaki,  and  on  the 
30th  of  the  following  month  arrived  at  Batavia.  They  pre- 
sented their  journal  to  the  governor- general,  who  treated  them 
with  great  kindness,  and  promised  them  a passage  in  some  ves- 
sels which  were  then  returning  to  Europe.  They  embarked  on 
the  28th  of  December;  and  on  the  20th  of  July,  1688,  arrived 
at  Amsterdam. 


MELANCHOLY  SHIPWRECKS  OF  THE  IDA,  AND 
THE  JOHN  MINTURN  — EIGHTY  LIVES 
LOST. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  loss  of  two  vessels, 
the  Ida  550  tons  (British  barque),  and  the  John  Minturn 
(American  vessel),  the  wrecks  of  which  were  reported  at 
Lloyd’s  on  Monday,  March  16,  1846. 

The  Ida  Avas  commissioned  by  Government  for  the  convey- 
ance of  stores  to  Canada,  and  left  the  river  on  the  18th  of  last 
December,  for  Portsmouth,  where  she  took  in  the  stores,  and 
finally  sailed  for  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick,  on  the  4th  of 
.January.  There  were  on  board,  besides  the  crew,  (eighteen 
in  number,  including  the  master.  Captain  William  Chamber), 
thirty  eight  passengers,  male  and  female.  After  her  depar- 
ture nothing  was  heard  of  her  until  Monday  last,  when  the 
intelligence  of  her  fate  was  received.  A letter  stated  to  be 
w'ritten  by  Mr.  Sherwood,  the  British  Consul  at  Portland, 
thus  describes  her  loss  ; — 

“ On  the  26lh  of  January,  being  in  lat.  44  N.,  long.  52  30 
W.,  the  barque  broached  to,  while  scudding  before  a severe 
gale  from  S.S.E.,  and  w'as  thrown  on  her  beam-ends.  Orders 
were  given  to  cut  away  the  foremast,  but  before  they  had 
time  to  do  so,  the  barque  righted,  full  of  water.  The  captain 
then  ordered  the  long-boat  to  be  got  under  the  lee,  the  other 
boat  having  been  lost.  The  passengers  immediately  rushed 
into  her  promiscuously,  followed  by  the  captain  and  crew,  to 
the  number  of  forty-five.  The  painter  parted  and  the  boat 
dropped  astern.  The  land  bore  N.N.E.,  distant  about  thirty 
leagues  by  observation.  The  boat  got  about  two  cables 
length  from  the  vessel,  when  she  shipped  a sea,  filled,  and  all 
in  her  perished.  The  mate,  nine  men,  and  one  young  woman 
remained  on  the  wreck,  in  the  tops,  from  Monday  morning 
until  Friday  morning,  when  they  Avere  taken  olF  by  the 
schooner  Three  Sisters,  of  Eden,  when  they  were  landed 
much  frozen  and  in  destitute  circumstances,  the  mate  being 
the  only  one  able  to  travel.” 

The  Ida  was  not  registered  at  Lloyd’s,  and  the  inquiries 
made  to  ascertain  who  were  her  owners,  and  to  know  the 
names  of  the  passengers,  have  not  been  successful. 

The  fate  of  the  John  Minturn  and  her  crew  and  passen- 
gers, amounting  to  fifty  in  number,  was  of  a most  deplorable 
character.  The  ill-fated  ship,  a newly-built  vessel,  more 
than  500  tons  burden,  was  bound  to  New  York,  having,  be- 
sides a number  of  cabin  and  steerage  passengers  several  ship- 
Avrecked  seamen,  who  had  been  picked  up  on  the  voyage. 
Up  to  Saturday,  the  14th  ult.,  the  weather  was  most  favour- 
able for  the  voyage,  and  they  were  within  three  days’  sail  of 
her  destination.  Soon  after  sun-set  on  that  day,  however, 
there  came  on  a stiff  breeze  from  the  eastward,  which,  as 
the  evening  advanced,  greatly  increased.  The  ship  stood 
N.N.E.  till  12  o’clock,  by  which  period  the  wind  had  increased 
to  a gale.  Her  course  was  then  altered  to  the  south,  and  was 
kept  till  daybreak.  When  the  shore  was  discovered,  it  ap- 
peared to  the  leeward,  about  two  miles  distant.  The 


tempestuous  weather  in  the  meantime  had  increased  consi- 
derably. Every  sail  was  torn  almost  to  ribands  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind,  and  the  ship  rendered  unmanageable. 

— On  the  land  being  perceived,  every  nerve  was  exerted  J:; 
to  keep  her  off,  but  unfortunately  it  was  impracticable^i^! 
as  the  gale  blew  direct  on  the  coast,  and  gradually  drifted  her  flf 
inwards,  and  at  half-past  nine  o’clock  she  struck  with  tie-  M 
mendous  force.  The  succeeding  wave  raised  her,  and  dashed  a 
her  with  violence  on  the  rocks,  when  she  broke,  but  did  not  w 
separate.  The  horror  and  confusion  at  the  moment  of  her 
striking  were  terrific,  and  when  the  worst  was  known  every  i 
effort  (says  one  of  the  survivors,  a seaman  named  King)  was  r g 
made  to  preserve  the  lives  of  those  on  board,  numbering 
fifty-one,  including  passengers.  The  masts  were  cut  away  to 
ease  her,  but  with  little  effect,  as  she  continued  to  strike  fear;  1 
fully.  The  yawl  was  then  cut  loose  from  the  stern  davits,  but  . 
the  surf  ran  so  high  that  before  she  could  be  got  round  she  y 
unfortunately  swamped,  and  became  useless.  The  captain,  1 
with  his  wife,  son,  daughter,  servant,  and  cabin  passengers,  ] 
took  refuge  in  the  poop  cabin,  the  only  place  where  they  could  | 
be  sheltered  from  the  violence  of  the  sea,  which  was  pouring  S 
over  them  in  all  directions.  By  great  exertion  the  long-boat 
was  cast  adrift,  and  launched  over  the  bows.  Five  of  the  crew  i 
and  a steerage  passenger,  a Portuguese,  jumped  into  her,  and  { 
a long  coil  of  line  AA’as  stowed  in  her  stern-sheets,  by  which  it  | 
was  intended  to  carry  a haAvser  ashore,  and  she  was  then  j 
shoved  off.  On  approaching  the  land,  the  men  found  that  it  | 
Avas  impossible  to  tow  the  line  through  the  breakers,  in  con-  . 
sequence  of  the  great  pressure  on  the  boat.  They  resolved  on  j 
cutting  it  away,  that  being  the  only  chance  of  reaching  the  i 
shore.  All  hope  Avas  iioav  lost  of  saving  those  on  the  wreck. 
Their  sufferings  are  described  as  being  truly  frightful.  Beingll 
exposed  to  the  full  violence  of  the  sea,  and  a piercing  cold® 
Avind,  ice  soon  formed  over  the  surface  of  their  drenchedo 
clothing.  In  this  state  they  remained  until  noon,  when  those? ri 
who  were  alive — for  some  had  already  sunk  from  their  awful  ^ i 
suffering — went  forward  to  the  forecastle,  when  they  lashed 
themselves  to  prevent  the  sea  washing  them  from  the  Avreck.  ff  j 
It  is  supposed  that  the  captain,  his  mate,  and  the  pilot,  re- ^ i 
mained  in  the  poop,  for  they  Avere  not  seen  afterwards  : and 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  ship  parted  amidships,  and  the 
afterpart  drifted  away  into  the  sea.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  wreck  then  floated  considerably  in  shore.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  day  another  portion  of  the  wreck  separated,  which 
carried  away  the  half  of  those  who  were  lashed  to  the  fore-  ■ 
castle,  all  of  whom  instantly  perished.  The  rest  lived  a few  | 
hours  afterAvards,  till  by  the  combined  effects  of  the  intense 
frost,  and  the  surf  beating  over  them,  they  gradually  sunk  and 
expired.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  at  night  a boat 
was  put  off  to  rescue  those  who  were  clinging  to  the  other  pieces  w 
of  the  wreck,  consisting  of  two  mates,  two  of  the  crew,  andjB 
four  of  the  steerage  passengers;  and,  after  almost  insurmount-M 
able  difficulties,  they  were  preserved,  although,  as  may  belH 
readily  conceived,  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion. 
the  Avreck  of  the  forecastle  sixteen  bodies  were  found  lying  ii^Oi 
a cluster  round  the  stump  of  the  foremast,  audit  seemed  as  if 
the  unfortunate  creatures  had  huddled  themselves  together  y I 
for  warmth.  Among  them  could  be  recognized  the  captain’s  ! 
wife,  his  children,  and  a female  steerage  passenger,  with  an  M i 
infant  at  her  breast,  and  so  firmly  grasped  that  they  could  | 

not  be  separated.  Owing  to  the  quantity  of  ice  that  covered  i 

the  wreck,  the  task  of  removing  the  bodies  that  night  was  j 
given  up,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  danger  attending  it.  | 
On  the  following  morning  at  daybreak  they  were  brought 
ashore,  when  the  beach  was  lined  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  villages.  Amongst  them  were  a desperate  gang  ^ 
of  wreckers,  who  plundered  every  body  that  was  washed  up 
from  the  other  pieces  of  the  wreck.  Several  of  the  passengers  ^^[|1 
were  known  to  have  had  a large  amount  of  money  about  them.  M a 
Up  to  the  last  accounts,  thirty-two  bodies  were  found.  The  8 ill 
ship  had  entirely  gone  to  pieces,  a portion  of  her  bottoin  only 
remaining,  which  was  embedded  in  the  sand  by  the  weight  of 
the  pig-iron  which  formed  part  of  her  cargo.  She  was  only 
partially  insured.  g l 
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I THE  BATTLE  OFF  LA  HOGUE 

HE  year  1692  was  signalised  by  some  very  important  events, 

I i by  land  and  sea.  The  reduction  of  Ireland  made  the 
i jch  sensible,  though  too  late,  of  their  impolitic  parsimony 
I )sing  a kingdom  which  had  long  kept  alive  their  favourite 
I mes  of  anarchy  and  contention.  During  the  last  summer, 

L ead  of  annoying  others,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do,  they 
I been  obliged  to  act  merely  upon  the  defensive,  both 
I sea  and  land.  The  French  saw  William  relieved  from 
i impediments  which  the  civil  war  of  Ireland  had  thrown 
I his  continental  engagements,  and  the  parliament  had 
id  him  large  supplies,  to  enable  him  to  pro-secute  the  war 
1 vigour,  and  particularly  to  make  France  and  Europe 
I nble  that  the  maritime  powers  of  England  were  still  lords 
he  sea,  by  fitting  out  earl;?'  such  a fleet  as  should  keep  the 
my  in  awe,  while  a descent  was  made  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
idy,  which  invasion  the  king  in  his  speech  to  parliament 
iced  at.  The  consideration  of  the  intrinsic  weight  of  Eng- 
1 in  the  scale  of  Europe,  and  of  the  dignity  which  the  rank 
dng  bestowed  on  the  Prince  of  Orange,  all  concurred  to  con- 
ce  Louis  XIV. 
t he  could  not 
ture  too  much 
>n  the  chance  of 
hroning  King 
lliam,  and  led 
1 to  resolve  to 
ke  one  great  ef- 
; for  an  invasion 
England,  in  fa- 
ar  of  James.  Nor 
ire  there  wanting 
ourable  circum- 
inces  to  encoii- 
■e  such  an  at- 
ipt.  Dissatisfac- 
ns  were  visible 
all  parts  of  the 
•ee  kingdoms  ; 

I to  such  as  live 
der  governments 
lere'  freedom  of 
iech  is  prohibit- 
, the  clamours  of 
few  factious 
irits  are  con  si- 
red as  expressive 
the  sentiments 
the  people  at 
•ge.  Many  offi- 
rs  in  the  army 
;re  disgusted,  be- 
use  they  thought 
eir  services  overlooked  and  unrewarded:  in  the  fleet  many 
the  officers  and  seamen  indulged  a partial  fondness  for 
eir  former  superintendant,  and  who,  whilst  in  that  situation, 
.d  affected  to  be  called  “ the  seaman’s  friend.”  Those  among 
e Irish  that  had  supported  the  principles  of  the  revolution, 
id  taken  great  offence  at  the  concessions  which  had  been 
ade  in  favour  of  the  vanquished  rebels,  who  had  exercised  such 
ts  of  cruelty  and  rapine,  by  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  Tliey 
mplained  that  they  themselves,  who  had  suffered  for  their 
^'alty  to  King  William,  were  neglected,  and  obliged  to  sit 
iwn  with  their  losses,  while  their  enemies,  who  had  shed  so 
uch  blood  in  opposing  his  government,  were  indemnified  by 
e articles  of  cai^itulation,  and  even  favoured  with  particular 
dulgences.  Tiie  Scotch  were  not  in  a better  humour,  on 
count  of  an  act  of  great  severity  which  had  been  exercised 
)on  a disafl’ected  clan  at  Glenco.  In  England  the  people  grew 
2ary  of  a continental  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  at  a vast 
:pense;  to  provide  money  for  which,  heavy  taxes  had  been 
iposed;  and  these  new  imposts  were  rendered  perpetual,  by 
rge  sums  having  been  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  yearly 


produce  of  these  taxes.  Although  the  liberty  of  England  de- 
pended eventually  on  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  French 
monarch,  yet  as  the  English  saw  not  his  dragoons  at  their 
doors,  they  believed  themselves  exempted  from  the  effects  of 
his  power.  Such  were  the  discontents  which  had  seized  the 
three  kingdoms;  nor  was  there  more  unanimity  and  cordiality 
among  those  who  composed  the  administration.  Halifax,  Go- 
dolphin,  and  Marlborough,  from  different  causes,  had  become 
disgusted  with  the  king.  The  latter  of  these  had  been  deprived 
of  his  employments  soon  after  he  had  done  the  kingdom  such 
signal  service  in  the  reduction  of  Cork  and  Kinsale.  This  dis- 
pleasure of  his  prince  he  was  supposed  to  have  incurred  from 
the  intrigues  and  cabals  which  his  wife  carried  on,  who  being 
the  favourite  and  confidant  of  the  princess  Anne,  had  fomented 
a bitter  enmity  between  that  lady  and  the  queen  her  sister. 
Admiral  Russel  was,  about  the  same  time,  drawn  into  the 
cabal,  though  he  seems  at  no  time  cordially  to  have  adopted 
the  scheme ; the  princess  Anne,  at  length,  joined  herself  to  the 
disaffected  party.  A large  fleet,  which  was  to  consist  of  se- 
venty-five ships  of  the  line,  was  to  sail  from  France,  to  coun- 
tenance and  support  the  malcontents  in  England,  and  bring 
over  the  excluded  monarch. 

When  the  pre- 
parations in  France 
were  in  great  for- 
wardness, James 
published  a decla- 
ration, Avhich  be 
found  means  to 
liave  very  general- 
ly dispersed  over 
the  three  kingdoms, 
in  wdiicli  he  pro- 
mised that  he 
would,  in  case  he 
was  restored  to  his 
throne,  confer  all 
ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments on  mem- 
bers of  the  Church 
of  England  solely; 
but  with  respect  to 
the  assurances  he 
gave  for  securing 
the  liberties  of  the 
nation,  his  expres- 
sions, though  plau- 
sible, were  vague 
and  indefinite. 

With  a view  to  en- 
tice all  men  by  hopes 
of  impunity,  the  de- 
claration contained 
a general  pardon, 
with  a very  few  ex- 
ceptions. Lord  Marlborough  was,  at  liis  own  desire,  together 
w'ith  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  excepted  from  the  pardon,  the  more 
effectually  to  conceal  their  secret  connexions.  But  the  Lords 
Godolphin,  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  and  Admiral  Russel,  took  not 
the  same  precautions,  because  they  had  not  the  same  depth  of 
dissimulation. 

These  designs  were  not  long  unknown  to  King  William,  and 
immediately  every  step  was  taken  to  oppose  and  counteract 
them.  The  naval  force  of  England  and  of  Holland  was  col- 
lected in  their  respective  ports,  and  cruizers  sent  out  to  observe 
every  motion  made  in  those  of  France.  All  the  ships  at  home 
were  equipped  or  repaired.  Five  new  ones,  of  the  largest  size, 
were  built,  and  with  so  much  despatch,  that  one  of  them,  of  one 
hundred  and  six  guns,  went  to  sea  the  tenth  day  after  she  was 
launched.  The  command  of ) pth  navies  was  committed  to  Ad- 
miral Russel. 

Thus,  during  the  spring,  tlie  three  greatest  maritime  powers 
of  tlie  world  exerted  every  nerve  of  naval  strength,  and  the 
rest  of  Europe  stood  amazed,  and  anxiously  expected  the 
event  of  an  expedition,  which  probably  would  determine,  io 
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whose  hands  the  dominion  of  the  sea  should  be  afterwards 
lodged. 

Several  English  regiments  were  recalled  from  Flanders,  whilst 
others,  that  had  been  ordered  there  were  stopped  on  their 
march.  The  militia  was  raised  all  over  the  kingdom;  many 
suspected  persons  were  secured,  proclamations  issued  against 
others,  and  all  papists  removed  ten  miles  from  London : a camp 
was  marked  out  between  Peterstield  and  Portsmouth : orders 
were  given  to  drive  the  cattle  fifteen  miles  up  the  country, 
upon  the  sight  of  a French  fleet:  Scotland  was  put  into  the 
best  state  of  defence.  Ireland  alone  was  left  to  its  fate,  be- 
cause it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  take  any  steps  for 
disarming  the  natives,  or  give  any  other  signs  of  doubt  about 
their  loyalty. 

The  conduct  of  Russel  in  this  season  of  intrigue,  was  full  of 
duplicity;  nor  can  it  be  settled,  even  at  this  distance  of  time, 
whether  he  really  entered  into  the  views  of  James,  or,  by  pre- 
tending an  attachment  to  him,  meant  the  more  effectually  to 
serve  the  reigning  prince,  by  disclosing  the  designs  that  were 
forming  against  him ; or  that,  by  keeping  fair  with  both  parties, 
he  meant  to  serve  himself,  whichever  should  be  successful.  In 
the  correspondence  which  he  held  with  James,  he  entreated 
him  to  prevent  the  two  fleets  of  England  and  France  from 
meeting,  and  frankly  declared,  that  as  an  officer  and  an  Eng- 
lishman, it  behoved  him  to  fire  upon  the  first  French  ship  that 
came  in  his  way,  even  though  he  should  see  that  prince  liim- 
self  upon  the  quarter-deck. 

One  circumstance  is  extremely  remarkable  in  the  transac- 
tions which  we  are  now  relating,  which  is,  that  whilst  James 
distrusted  the  sincerity  of  the  men  on  whose  assurances  he 
proceeded,  William  employed  some,  whose  insincerity  he 
knew.  That  the  king  had  intelligence  of  bis  father-in-law’s 
affairs  is  plain,  from  his  behaviour  to  Lord  Godolphin,  after 
the  designs  of  France  had  been  frustrated.  He  upbraided 
that  nobleman  with  corresponding  with  the  late  king,  who 
peremptorily  denied  it:  the  king  thereupon  put  a letter  into 
his  hand,  which  Godolphin  had  written  to  James,  and  which 
had  been  stolen  from  that  prince’s  cabinet ; desiring  him,  at 
the  same  time,  to  reflect  upon  the  treachery  of  those  in  whom 
he  confided,  and  the  moderation  of  him  he  meant  to  betray. 
This  generous  conduct  ought  to  have  attached  the  minister 
ever  after  to  his  master.  Although  Marlborough,  who  had 
been  before  dismissed  from  his  employments,  was,  about  this 
time,  sent  to  the  tower,  yet,  not  long  after,  he  was  restored  to 
his  posts,  and  entrusted  with  very  important  services.  There 
is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  Rear-Admiral  Carter  received 
private  orders  from  the  queen,  to  cultivate  his  connexions 
with  J arnes,  in  order  to  discover  the  designs  of  that  prince,  and 
by  betraying,  to  disconcert  them. 

Louis,  elated  with  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  were  represented  to  him  as  far  more  favour- 
able to  his  designs  than  the5’'  really  were,  sent  orders  to  Count 
Tourville,  who  had  the  command  of  the  grand  fleet  at  Brest,  to 
sail  immediately,  before  he  was  joined  by  the  Toulon  squadron 
under  Count  d’Estree,  and  fight  the  English  fleet,  in  order  to 
clear  the  way  for  the  transports  v/hich  were  to  follow  him. 
There  were  then  two  considerable  English  squadrons  at  sea; 
one  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  who  was  em- 
ployed to  escort  a fleet  of  merchantmen  home  from  the  Medi- 
terranean ; the  other,  under  Rear-Admiral  Carter,  which  lay 
between  the  Isle  of  Jersey  and  the  French  coast.  The  Dutch 
fleet  was  still  in  harbour,  and  Russel,  with  the  great  body  of 
the  English  fleet,  still  lay  in  the  river.  Tourville  made  re- 
peated efforts  to  sail  out  of  Brest,  but  was  as  often  driven 
back.  Russel  was  indefatigable  in  forming  a junction  of  the 
whole  strength  of  both  States,  He  therefore  plyed  it  down 
through  the  sands  with  a very  scanty  wind,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  many  of  his  officers,  and  all  the  pilots,  who  were 
against  hazarding  so  great  a fleet  in  so  dangerous  an  attempt ; 
and  yet,  to  this  bold  stroke  of  the  admiral,  was  owing  all  his 
following  success.  On  the  8th  of  May,  the  fleet  anchored  safe 
off  Rye;  proceeding  from  thence  to  St.  Helens,  he  was  there 
joined,  on  the  13th,  by  Sir  Ralph  Delaval  and  Rear-Admiral 
Carter,  with  their  squadrons.  The  Dutch  fleet  coining  up 
scon  after,  the  important  junction  was  happily  effected, 
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whereupon  James’s  agents  in  England  sent  notice  of  this  ||j 
event  to  the  French  court,  and  orders  were  despatched  from  ll! 
Paris  to  countermand  Tourville’s  sailing.  But  these  orders 
came  too  late,  the  fleet  had  already  quitted  the  harbour,  and 
were  stretched  out  to  sea. 

The  combined  fleets  of  England  and  Holland,  formed  a imal 
force  greater  than  had  ever  covered  the  ocean;  but  it  was  much 
suspected  in  England,  that  several  of  the  officers  were  dis- 
aflected,  and  meant  to  betray  the  cause  which  they  professed  l;- 
to  defend.  The  queen,  who  was  then  regent,  directed  Lord  * 
Nottingham  to  write  to  the  admiral,  to  assure  him  that  the 
queen  would  change  none  of  her  officers,  and  that  she  imputed 
the  reports  that  had  been  raised  against  them,  to  the  contri- 
vance of  her  and  their  enemies.  Upon  this,  the  flag-officers 
and  captains  signed  a very  dutiful  and  loyal  address,  dated 
from  on  board  the  Britannia,  at  St.  Helens,  May  loth,  which 
was  presented  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  to  the  qiieen,  and 
inserted  in  the  Gazette,  with  this  judicious  and  gracious  an- 
swer: “ I always  had  such  an  opinion  of  the  commanders,  hut 
I am  glad  this  is  come  to  satisfy  others.”  The  queen  took  an- 
other prudent  step:  instead  of  prohibiting  James’s  declaration 
being  read,  she  ordered  it  to  be  published,  with  an  answer  to  it, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Lloyd,  one  of  the  seven  bishops  that  | 
had  been  sent  to  the  tower : thereby  submitting  her  title  to  the 
reason  of  her  subjects,  instead  of  appearing  averse  to  having  r 
the  point  canvassed. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1692,  tne  comhined  fleets  sailed.  The  ' 
French  fleet,  of  about  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  was  at  that  time 
at  sea  in  quest  of  the  English,  and  was  descried  next  day,  at 
three  o clock  in  the  morning,  about  seven  leagues  from  Bar- 
flenr.  As  the  French  were  many  leagues  to  the  windward, 
they  miglit  easily  have  avoided  an  engagement;  and  all  the 
flag-officers  advised  Tourville  to  retire,  but  he  rushed  on.  Rus- 
sel’s motions  filled  him  for  some  time  with  hopes,  for  Russels 
fleet  was  not  in  order  until  eight  o’clock;  he  laj^’  by,  with  his 
fore-topsail  to  the  mast,  until  twelve  o’clock,  and  allowed  the 
enemy  to  come  within  half  a musket-shot  of  him,  before  he 
flung  out  the  bloody  flag.  During  this  interval,  the  bold  ad- 
vance of  Tourville,  Avith  so  unequal  a force,  together  with  tlie|l 
tardiness  of  Russel,  raised  doubts  and  anxieties  in  many  of  the 
English  captains;  they  looked  around  to  see  when  their  own 
officers  were  to  rise  up  against  them,  or  when  the  ships  next  to 
theirs  were  to  quit  the  line,  and  sail  over  to  their  enemies. 

Tourville,  avIio  Avas  in  the  Royal  Sun,  carrying  one  hundred 
and  four  guns,  the  finest  ship  in  Europe,  passing  all  the  Dutch 
and  English  ships  Avhich  he  found  in  his  way,  singled  out  Rus- 
sel, and  bore  down  upon  him.  But,  by  the  reception  which  he 
got,  he  Avas  soon  convinced  of  his  mistake,  in  thinking  that  an 
English  admiral  could,  in  consideration  of  any  interest  upon 
earth,  strike  to  a French  one.  Yet,  though  conscious  of  the 
inferiority  of  his  fleet,  he  Avas  ashamed  to  abandon  a situation 
Avliich  his  officers  had  in  A^ain  advised  him  to  avoid.  And  the 
rest  of  the  admirals,  and  the  captains,  disdaining  to  abandon 
their  commander,  joined  in  the  action  as  fast  as  they  came  up, 
and  maintained  it,  not  so  much  hoping  to  gain  honour,  as 
striving  to  lose  as  little  as  they  could.  The  engagement  be- 
tween the  two  admirals  ships  lasted  an  hour  and  a half,  and 
then  Tourville  was  toAved  off*,  being  obliged  to  retire,  from  the 
damage  Aviiich  he  had  sustained  in  his  rigging;  but  five  French 
ships  instantly  closed  in,  and  saved  him.  The  battle,  in  the 
meantime,  Avent  on,  in  diflerent  parts,  with  uncertain  success, 
from  the  vast  number  of  the  ships  engaged,  Avhich  sometimes 
gave  aid  to  the  distressed,  and,  at  other  times,  snatched  vic- 
tory from  those  who  thought  they  were  sure  of  it.  Alemond, 
the  Dutch  admiral,  who  was  in  the  van,  and  had  received  orders 
to  get  round  the  French  fleet,  in  order  that  no  part  of  it  might 
escape,  attempted  in  vain  to  obey;  and  a thick  fog,  at  4 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  separated  the  combatants  from  the  view  of 
each  other.  In  about  tAvo  hours,  the  fog  cleared  up.  It  was 
then  observed,  that  Tourville,  instead  of  repairing  his  rigging, 
had  Avithdrawn  to  the  rear,  and  that  the  French  line  Avas  broken 
in  many  other  places.  Russel,  certain  that  Tourville  would  not 
have  retired  unless  it  had  been  resolved  that  his  fleet  was  to 
fly,  made  a signal  to  chase  from  all  quarters  without  any  regard 
to  order.  In  one  of  the  engagements  during  this  chase,  Rear!- 
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dmiral  Carter  Aras  killed,  giving  orders,  with  his  last  breath, 
the  oflScer  next  in  command,  to  fight  the  ship  as  long  as  she 
iild  swim:  a proof  either  that  his  correspondence  with  James 
id  been  maintained  with  a view  to  deceive  him,  or  that  the 
( St  passion  in  an  Englishman’s  breast  is  the  love  of  his 
! luntry.  The  running  engagement  of  the  afternoon  was,  like 
e regular  one  of  the  forenoon,  interrupted  by  a fog,  and 
, terwards  by  a calm,  and  in  the  end  it  was  closed  by  dark- 


I _ 

During  the  night,  the  two  fleets  off  the  shallow  coast  of 
ranee  anchored  close  to  each  other;  yet  the  impetuosity  of 
>me  English  officers  carried  their  ships  through  the  French 
eet,  and  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  with  his  divison,  had  got 
1 atween  Tourville’s  squadron  and  the  rest  of  the  French  fleet: 

) that  the  ships  of  the  three  nations  lay  intermingled  with 
rch  other  during  the  night,  waiting  for  the  morning  with 
npatience,  uncertain  whether  they  were  amongst^  friends 
r foes,  and  judging  of  their  distances  from  other  ships,  only 
y the  signals  of  distress  which  they  heard,  or  the  flames  of 
le  ships  which  were  on  fire. 

The  arrival  of  the  morning  brought  a renewal  of  the  chase, 
lilt  the  French  fleet  was  now  reduced  to  thirty  four  ships; 

' 3ur  having  taken  fire  in  the  engagement,  some  being  blown 
I p during  the  night,  and  the  rest  having  escaped.  This  day 
^as  signalised  by  no  engagement,  but  by  a spectacle  far  more 
nportant,  that  of  the  English  fleet  driving  the  French  one 
long  their  own  coasts,  and  in  the  sight  of  innumerable 
rowds  of  their  countrymen  upon  the  shores.  The  French,  in 
I heir  flight,  were  met  by  a fresh  squadron  of  sixteen  ships, 
yhich  were  coming  to  join  them : but  these  ships  perceiving 
he  fate  of  their  friends,  turned  to  flight,  and  shared  in  that 
lisgrace  which  they  could  not  avert.  Fogs,  calms,  tides,  and 
he  veering  of  winds,  saved  France  from  the  vengeance  of 
England  and  Holland  for  one  day. 

Upon  the  third  day,  Tourville’s  ship,  the  Royal  Sun,  Avith 
lis  two  seconds,  one  of  ninety,  and  the  other  of  eighty-four 
juns,  together  with  some  frigates,  took  refuge  upon  the  coast, 
lear  Cherbourg,  and  eighteen  more  of  the  largest  ships  fol- 
1 owed  their  example,  near  La  Hogue  ; the  rest  being  more 
hrtunate,  drove  through  the  race  of  Alderney.  Russel  or- 
I lered  the  main  body  of  the  fleet,  under  Sir  John  Ashby,  to 
pursue  that  of  the  enemy ; he  left  Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  with 
one  squadron,  to  destroy  the  ships  at  Cherbourg  ; and  station- 
1 ed  himself,  with  another,  to  confine  those  which  ivere  at  La 
I Hogue.  As  the  art  of  sailing  was  not  so  much  improved 
I then,  as  it  has  been  since,  Ashby  durst  not  pursue  enemies 
who  pointed  him  the  way  through  a passage,  which  another 
admiral,  with  a squadron,  and  a great  fleet  of  transports, 
Avent  through,  in  our  time,  with  ease,  and  without  the  flying 
i sails  of  an  enemy  to  direct  him.  But  Delaval,  next  day, 

I burnt’  the  three  ships,  together  with  the  frigates,  at  Cher- 
i bourg. 

j And  now,  upon  the  fiftn  day,  some  of  Delaval’s  ships 
having  advanced,  and  some  of  Ashby’s  having  returned  to 
join  Russel’s  squadron,  Russel  made  preparations  to  destroy 
the  enemy’s  ships  at  La  Hogue,  which  were  now  reduced  to 
thirteen,  five  of  them  having,  the  day  before,  in  the  hurry 
and  confusion,  made  their  escape  eastward.  The  French  had 
employed  all  the  interval  of  time  which  Russel  had  left  them 
since  their  ships  had  taken  refuge,  in  making  provision  to 
defend  them.  The  ships  themselves  were  drawn  up  as  far 
upon  the  shallows,  as  tides  and  cables  could  bring  them : 
they  were  covered  w-ith  the  forts  De  Lissett  and  De  La 
Hogue;  platforms  were  raised  on  shore,  and  planted  with 
all  the  artillery  of  the  army:  numbers  of  chaloups,  filled  with 
officers  and  men,  lined  the  shoals;  behind  stood  all  the 
French  army  ready  drawn  up;  and  upon  a height  between 
the  ships  and  the  army.  King  James,  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
iNIarischal  Bellefonde,  Tourville,  and  other  great  land  and 
sea-ofiicers,  placed  themselves  to  behold  the  action,  and  to 
give  their  orders.  All  precautions  were  taken,  except  one 
Avhich  James  had  suggested,  and  which  was  the  best;  for 
when  he  saw  the  French  seamen  disheartened  by  defeat. 


flight,  pursuit,  and  the  necessity  of  taking  refuge,  he  fore- 
told that  no  good  could  be  expected  from  them;  and  advised, 
but  in  vain,  that  a number  of  the  regiments,  and  of  artillery- 


men, should  be  put  on  board  the  ships,  where  they  could  fight 
with  the  same  steadiness  as  if  they  had  been  in  land-castlesy 
because  the  ships  Avere  aground. 

Russel  gave  the  charge  of  the  attack  to  Vice-admiral 
Rook,  who  advanced  Avith  several  men  of  war,  frigates,  and 
fire-ships,  together  with  all  the  boats  of  the  fleet.  But  he 
soon  found,  that  the  men  of  war  could  not  get  within  reach; 
that  the  frigates  could  only  advance  so  far  as  to  cover  the 
attack;  and  that  the  whole  service  depended  upon  the  boats. 
In  this  situation  he  gave  only  a general  order  for  the  boats 
to  advance,  surround  the  enemy’s  ships,  and  board  or  burn 
where  they  best  could;  leaving  all  the  rest  to  the  spirit  of 
the  seamen.  The  seamen  strove  with  each  other,  whose 
barge  should  be  foremost,  and  singled  out  the  particular 
ships  they  were  to  attack,  according  to  their  fancy,  and 
sometimes  as  a merry  mood  directed  them.  They  made  use 
of  their  oars  alone  as  they  advanced,  without  firing  upon 
the  platforms,  the  chaloups,  or  the  vessels  aground:  so  soon 
as  they  got  to  the  sides  of  the  ships,  throwing  away  their 
muskets,  they  gave  three  huzzas,  and  scrambled  up  the 
heights  above  them,  with  their  cutlasses  in  their  hands,  and 
many  without  any  arms  at  all.  Some  cut  the  rigging;  others 
set  fire  to  the  vessels;  others  pointed  the  guns  of  the  ships 
against  their  own  chaloups,  platforms,  and  forts.  Few 
assaulted  the  mariners  within,  because  they  accounted  the 
ships  to  be  their  only  foes.  From  this  circumstance,  the 
French  mariners  often  Avent  off  undisturbed  in  their  boats, 
from  one  side  of  a French  ship,  while  the  English  had  entered, 
and  were  destroying  it,  upon  the  other.  But,  at  last,  tired 
with  doing  mischief  in  detail,  the  assailants  all  joined  toge- 
ther to  burn  the  enemies  ships;  and  haring  set  fire  to  them, 
descended,  with  the  same  huzzas  with  which  they  had 
boarded.  In  this  way  they  burnt  six  the  first  day.  The 
rest,  together  with  a great  number  of  transports,  and  ammu- 
nition ships,  shared  the  same  fate  the  next  morning;  the 
enemy  making  little  resistance,  because  they  saw  it  was 
fruitless.  Few  prisoners  were  taken;  for  the  officers  were 
possessed  with  the  idea  of  the  seamen,  that  the  destruction 
of  the  ships  >vas  their  only  object;  and  some  of  them  even 
made  apologies  to  government  for  having  incumbered  them- 
selves with  prisoners.  , , . . , , 

Russel  ordered  solemn  prayers  and  a thanksgiving  through 
all  his  fleet,  for  the  victory.  In  England  present  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  was  given  by  the  queen  to  the  seamen,  and 
public  funerals  were  bestOAved  on  those  officers  whose  bodies 
were  brought  on  shore,  particularly  Rear-Admiral  Carter,  and 
Captain  Hastings,  of  the  Sandwich.  In  France,  James  slowly 
and  sadly  returned  to  bury  the  remembrance  of  his  greatness 
in  the  convent  of  La  Trappe.  All  his  attempts,  and  those  of 
his  family  afterwards,  to  recover  the  throne  of  their  ancestors, 
were  either  disappointed  by  the  insincerity  of  French  friend- 
ship, or  were  the  mere  efforts  of  despair. 

After  a partieular  account  of  the  first  day’s  engagement, 
the  Marquis  de  Quincy  proceeds  thus : “ As  to  the  advantage 

gained  in  this  fight,  it  must  be  alloAved  us,  that  Count  Tourville 
did  not  lose  so  much  as  a ship,  nor  had  he  any  that  were  dis- 
abled; while,  on  the  other  liand,  the  enemy  lost  two,  one  sunk, 
and  the  other  disabled.  The  rest  of  their  ships  were  as  ill- 
treated  as  his,  besides  their  spending  abundance  of  fire-ships 
Avithout  any  effect.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  prodigious  inequa- 
lity of  the  fleets,  the  success  was  at  least  equal  in  the  first 
day’s  engagement:  it  is  true,  it  happened  otherwise  in^the  suc- 
ceeding days,  in  Avhich,  however,  there  fell  out  nothing  that 
ought  to  tarnish  the  reputation  of  France  at  sea,  since,  while  there 
remained  any  room  for  courage  to  exert  itself,  they  not  only 
acted  gallantly  in  their  OAvn  defence,  but  made  themselves 
respected  by  their  enemies.  What  afterAvards  folloAved  Avas 
the  effect  of  unforeseen  accidents  and  inevitable  misfor- 

after  this  fine  flourish,  the  marquis  fairly  confesses  the 
French  flags  ran  for  it,  and  that  their  other  ships  did  the 
best  they  could  to  folloAv  them;  but  partly  through  the  want  of 
safe  ports  on  their  OAvn  eoasts,  and  partly  through  the  vigorous 
pursuit  of  the  English,  they  were  burnt  and  destroyed  in  the 
manner  before  related.  Neither  doth  this  AATiter,  or  any  other 
of  the  French  historians,  pretend  to  diminish  their  own  loss,  or  to 
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say  that  our  admirals  did  not  do  their  duty.  On  the  contrary, 
tney  ascribe  the  safe  retreat  of  part  of  their  ships  into  the 
road  of  St.  Maloe’s,  to  their  lucky  passage  through  that  dan- 
gerous strait. 


THE  COAST  GUAED. 

[by  the  editor.] 

At  D ,on  the  coast  of  Kent,  there  was,  some  years  since 

a commodious  cave,  which  that  phenomenon  nature,  had  hol- 
lowed out  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  a rock,  which  reared  its 
tall,  majestic  head,  on  that  coast.  A company  of  smugglers 
were  depositing  some  of  their  unlawful  goods  in  a hole,  which 
they  with  much  labour  and  difidculty  had  been  enabled  to  cut 
in  the  self-same  rock,  when  from  a peculiar  hollow  echo, 
which  followed  a blow  given  against  the  massive  wall,  the 
practised  ear  of  one,  discovered  that  they  had  a cavity,  similar 
to  the  one  they  had  been  so  many  years  at  work  upon,  adja- 
cent to  them.  His  announcement  was  greeted  with  a loud 
roar  of  laughter;  and  more  than  one  made  assertion,  that  if 
there  was  any  want  of  proper  substance  near  them,  it  was 
most  certainly  and  assuredly  his  head  that  was  deficient. 

It  needed  something  stronger  and  more  pungent  than  either 
sarcasm  or  jest,  to  persuade  the  old  Scotchman,  (who  had 
been  for  many  years  a mason  before  he  became  a free-trader,) 
that  his  ear  was  at  fault— so  firmly  did  he  persist  in  the  as- 
sertion he  had  made,  that  the  scoffers  who  had  relied  on  his 
Judgment  in  the  hour  of  danger,  yet  refused  to  listen  to  him, 
when  lie  so  resolutely  expressed  his  conviction  that  he  was 
right;  at  length  were  induced,  though,  we  must  confess,  more 
with  the  idea  of  proving  the  old  man  wrong,  than  of  making 
any  discovery,  to  cut  still  deeper  in — to  their  great  astonish- 
ment, and  somewhat  to  the  cliagrin  of  some  who  had  been  un- 
mercifully sarcastic  on  “ Auld  Eeekie,”  which  Avas  the  name  he 
bore  among  them,  they  found  that  both  his  judgment  and 
words  were  correct.  They  had  too  little  spleen — Avere  too  free 
hearted,  not  to  express  a joy  at  a discovery,  which  removed 
them  from  the  fear  of  all,  or  any,  goA^ernment  spies,  or  preven- 
tive officers  in  the  Avorld. 

IMany  a keg  of  brandy,  and  many  a bale  of  silk,  had  found 
hostel  there,  and  with  all  the  acuteness  of  the  revenue  officers, 
not  a single  gleam  of  intelligence  had  they  CA’-er  gained,  though 
they  had  their  suspicions  that  they  were  lurking  about  that 
spot.  Their  security  only  served  to  render  them  more  bold 
and  audacious  than  ever,  and  one  trespassing  too  far  on  the 
government  property,  was  captured  by  the  coast  guard,  tried, 
sentenced,  hanged,  and  gibbeted,  as  a Avarning  to  all  evil-dis- 
posed persons. 

His  comrades,  as  stern  as  true  of  heart,  assembled  at  the 
gibbet’s-foot,  and  after  releasing  the  corpse  from  its  ignomi- 
nious confinement,  swore  to  have  fearful  revenge. 

* 

One  night  there  stood  in  the  Smuggler’s  Cave,  a man  Avearing 
the  government  dress. 

“ Answer,  I say!”  shouted  the  stern  old  Scotchman,  “if  you 
gh^e  death  to  a man  for  getting  his  bread  by  fair  and  honest 
means?” 

“ Fair  and  honest  means !”  sneered  the  captive. 

“You  speak  truly,  man,”  retorted  the  other;  “ by  fair  and 
honest  means,  in  good  truth;  for,  if  a blasphemous  government 
levy  taxes  on  God’s  creation,  why  should  they,  who,  rejecting 
what’s  foul,  unfair,  and  unreasonable,  and  give  an  honest 
pennyworth  for  an  honest  penny,  suffer  death  for  what’s  only 
true  and  just — answer  that?” 

The  man  made  no  repl}^. 

“You  cannot!”  cried  the  old  man,  in  stern  triumph;  “you 
cannot!  For  a little  filthy  lucre,  Avhich  at  the  best  is  poor  pay- 
ment for  hard  labour;  you  will  play  the  spy, — the  assassin.” 

The  man,  who  seemed  unmoA’-ed  by  the  glaring  eyes  that 
eA^erywhere  met  his  own,  and  the  fearful  fate  which  the  re- 
vengeful unpit3ung  faces  of  his  captors  told  him  awaited  him, 
repeated  the  words  “ spy,  and  assassin,”  in  a tone  of  bitter 
scorn. 

Auld  Eeekie  noted  the  emphasis,  “ Did  the  man  Avhom  j’ou 


betrayed  and  murdered,  ever  do  harm  to  you  or  yours?  Had 
he  washed  his  hands  in  the  heart’s  blood  of  your  nearest  and 
dearest  loved  relatives,  could  you  have  treated  him  worse? 
Did  you  not  follow  him  like  a blood-hound,  as  though  he  was  a 
murderer,  and  have  you  not  given  him  a murderer’s  death? 
What  do  you  call  this?’* 

“ Duty,”  answered  the  man,  firmly. 

“ Duty !”  repeated  the  smuggler.  “ Aye  duty — true,  that’s  the 
word.  ’Twas  duty  was  it,  that  prompted  you  to  take  his  life? 
then  we’ll  wash  out  the  register  of  his  death,  which  has  been 
written  on  our  brain  in  letters  as  imperishable  as  eternitj^  in 
your  bloody  and  call  it  by  the  self-same  fine  sounding  name, 
too — what  think  you  of  that?  what  say  you  to  that?  my  dutiful 
man?”  and  as  the  bitter  sneer  crossed  the  old  man’s  lips,  it 
mingled  with  a no  less  bitter  laugh. 

“ That  I am  ready  to  die.” 

“Eeady  to  die,  are  you?”  cried  one,  as  he  turned  his  eye, 
glaring  like  a wild  beast’s,  towards  their  chief,  and  inquired 
“ shall  I dash  his  brains  out  with  my  hatchet?” 

“ No,”  shouted  the  old  man  imperatively,  as  several  ad- 
vanced, brandishing  their  Aveapons  towards  the  coast  guard, 
“back,  I say,  one  and  all!  he  shall  die  as  his  victim  died — by 
the  cord'’ 

“A  handy  felloAv  can  turn  his  hand  to  anything;”  cried 
another,  gleefully,  jumping  upon  the  rude  oaken  bench,  which 
served  the  purpose  of  table  by  day,  and  bed  by  night;  “ and  it 
I can’t  giA’-e  this  dog  his  quietus,  may  the  devil  give  me  mine!” 

A spasm  contracted  for  an  instant,  the  rough  face  of  the 
prisoner,  as  the  image  of  his  wife  and  child,  flitted  before  his 
imagination,  ’Tavrs  but  an  instant,  though,  ere  his  ayes  met 
again  those  of  his  enemies,  and  the  duty  of  which  he  had 
spoken,  and  Avhich  nerved  him  in  this  trying  hour,  predomi- 
nated, and  the  love  of  a husband  and  of  a father,  was  cast  aside  for 
that. 

“ I am  ready  to  die,”  he  repeated  with  more  firmness  than  he 
had  before  evinced,  “ any  death  you  like.  If  there  was  a fault 
in  punishing  your  companion  so  severely,  I am  here  to  atone 
for  it:  and  on  that  government,  whose  servant  I am,  and 
Avhosc  injunctions  I haA-’e  SAVorn  to  obey,  the  fault  must  rest. 
If  it  be  a sin,  I cannot  cliarge  my  soul  Avith  it.  But  take  the 
warning  of  a man  on  Avhom  the  shadow  of  death  has  fallen ; and 
Avhom  it  AA'ill  not  benefit  to  lie  now,  that  your  retreat  is  knoAvn; 
you  have  been  tracked.” 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!”  laughed  Auld  Eeekie,  “let  them  come — 
let  them  come:  the  more  the  merrier:  we’d  have  such  a fune- 
ral pile!  Do  jmu  see  yon  barrels  that  are  stacked  there — ? 
their  contents  are  gunpoAvder.  A shot  from  this  pistol  would — ” 

Before  he  could  finish  his  sentence,  the  weapon  was  wrenched 
from  his  grasp,  by  the  coast-guard,  and  in  a moment  the  shot 
had  struck  the  gunpoAvder,  and  all  perished  together. 


THE  SAILOE. 

BY  J.  BK-YDSHAAVE  AVALKER,  AUTHOR  OF  “ SPRING  LEAVES  OF 
PROSE  AND  POETRY,”  &C. 

Ea'er  away  on  the  stormy  sea. 

And  free  as  the  Avild  winds  let  me  be, 

With  a floAving  sail  in  every  clime. 

Thus,  thus,  let  me  pass  life’s  gloAving  prime 
AboA'e  or  below,  like  a tar  to  roam. 

For  the  ocean’s  a gallant  sailor’s  home! 

Where  the  brave  can  only  find  delight. 

Gliding  away  through  the  starry  night; 

When  dolphins  play  in  the  moonbeams  clear. 

Or  morning  Avakes  from  an  eastern  tear; 

Still  lightly  we  sweep  o’er  the  snow-Avhite  foam, 

For  the  ocean’s  a gallant  sailor’s  home. 

Where  the  loud  Avinds  solemn  concert  hold, 

O’er  Avaves  that  are  dyed  in  liquid  gold, 

I loA^e  to  sail  with  a dauntless  creAv, 

Come  Avar  or  peace,  to  my  country  true. 

Above  or  below,  like  a tar  to  roam. 

For  the  ocean’s  a gallant  sailor’s  home. 


AND  ADVENTUKES  AT  SEA. 
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THE  LISBONESE. 

It  is  many  years  ago,  yet  the  recollection  is  in  my  mind 
fresh  as  the  occurrences  of  yesterday.  I was  standing  on 
e terrace  in  front  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  looking  at  the 
•ecks  of  the  gallant  fellows  who  had,  for  so  many  years, 
rne  their  country’s  flag  through  “ the  battle  and  the 
eeze,”  now  hobbling  about  with  such  limbs  as  fate  had 
‘t,  or  the  doctor  supplied  them;  and  exercising  all  my  in- 
nuity  to  trace,  through  their  quaint  sober  uniforms  and 
nerable  grey  hairs,  the  fiery  heroes  of  a thousand  combats, 
le  struggle  in  the  Peninsula  was  then  at  its  height,  and  a 
ssel  with  the  Portuguese  colours  was  passing  up  the  river, 
nade  some  remark  on  the  subject  to  an  old  pensioner  who 
IS  standing  by  me.  He  was  a very  old  man,  with  a quiet 
pression  of  benevolence  in  his  face,  and  something  in  his 
inner  that  seemed  to  stamp  him  a shade  above  the  com- 
m sailor.  “Ah,  sir!’’  said  he,  “I  have  seen  strange 
ings  in  the  country  she  came  from ! I was  at  Lisbon  in  the 
3at  earthquake  in  fifty-five.”  “ Indeed  !”  said  I.  “ That 
,s  an  event  not  to  be  forgotten.”  “ It  was,  sir;  but  from 

>re  causes  than  the  earthquake — to  that  is ” “ How 

?”  I inquired.  “ Why,  you  see,  sir,  it’s  quite  a story;  but, 
or  thing,  I like  to  talk  about  her;  so,  if  you'll  sit  down  on 
s bench,  you  shall  have  it  from  first  to  last.” 

‘ As  I told  you,  I was  in  the  city  when  the  earthquake 
gan,  and  a terrible  thing  it  was  to  be  sure.  The  houses 
ayed  up  and  down,  just  for  all  the  world  like  a ship  at 
chor  in  a heavy  swell;  and  then  it  got  worse  and  worse 
L down  they  came,  first  one,  then  another,  then  a whole 
eet;  and  the  poor  creatures  ran  out  by  thousands,  and 
3 walls  fell  and  buried  them,  and  the  earth  opened  and 
allowed  them; — and  the  noise  was  like  that  of  the  last 
y — crashes  of  ruin  and  destruction — shrieks,  groans,  and 
lyers,  all  mixed  up  in  one  horrible  din,  till  you  could  not 

I which  was  the  loudest.  Many  a voice  was  then  lifted  to 
rnven  that  never  prayed  before — and  the  unfinished  prayer 
■s  buried  with  them  in  the  openings  of  the  earth  or  the 
ns  of  the  houses.  Some  went  mad,  and  stood  and  laughed, 
the  roofs  nodded  about  them — and  the  laugh  was  stopped 
the  prayers  had  been.  Some  stood  still  with  children  in 
3ir  arms,  hugging  them  to  their  bosoms  with  their  heads 
at  over  them,  till  they  found  a common  grave.  And  then 
3 fire  began;  for  the  tapers  at  the  altars,  and  the  lights  in 
3 houses,  set  fire  to  whatever  fell  on  them,  till  a thousand 
mes  completed  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  day.  For  my 
n part,  staggering  along  the  heavy  streets,  and  at  every 
ler  step,  thrown  on  the  ground,  with  bricks  and  stones 
itliug  round  me  on  all  sides,  I scrambled,  I did  not  know 
lere.  It  was  not  exactly  fear,  for  a British  sailor,  you 
ow,  sir,  is  not  used  to  lose  his  bearings  from  such  a cause; 
t the  darkness,  and  the  dust,  and  the  smoke  made  such  a 
ifusion,  one  born  in  the  place,  could  not  have  found  his 
.y,  to  say  nothing  of  a stranger.  However,  as  I was  saying, 
'ambling  to  make  my  way  somewhere — anywhere,  indeed, 
lere  there  was  fresh  air,  and  no  houses;  I ran  against  a lady 
th  a child  in  her  arms.  She  was  young,  and  as  beautiful 
Teature  as  ever  I set  my  eyes  on.  She  hurried  past  me, 

d,  the  next  moment,  the  earth  gave  a shudder,  and  I heard 
scream  louder  than  all  the  uproar.  I thought  it  must  be 

e,  and  turned  round;  when  I found  the  earth  had  split  in 
great  chasm  between  us,  even  on  the  very  spot  where,  a 
)ment  before,  we  had  both  been  standing;  and  there  she 
IS,  balancing  upon  the  brink  of  it,  with  the  child  held  up 
ove  her  head.  The  ground  was  crumbling  under  her,  but 
lere  I stood  it  was  still  firm.  I held  out  my  arms — she  said 
mething  to  me  in  Portugue.se  which  I did  not  understand, 

I I knew  she  was  asking  me  to  take  care  of  the  child;  and  I 
Id  her  I would — I swore  it!  Nature,  you  know, sir,  is  alike 
all  languages — so  she  understood  me,  and  giving  one  wild 
ss  to  the  little  one’s  lips,  with  desperate  strength  she  threw 
across  the  chasm.  She  saw  the  child  was  cauglit  in  my  arms, 
id  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  threw  up  her  beautiful  eyes 

Heaven,  when  a fresh  shake  of  the  earth  tumbled  down  a 
rge  building  behind  her,  and  she  rolled  with  it  into  the 


yawning  gulf,  never  to  rise  again  in  this  world.  Perhaps  you 
may  imagine  what  I felt— what  I did,  I do  not  know;  but,  after 
an  hour  of  wandering  and  escapes,  more  than  I could  count, 
I found  myself  in  the  open  country,  and,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  safe.  I went  on  my  knees  to  thank  God,  and  bade  the 
little  creature  do  the  same ; but  she  did  not  stir,  and,  as  I laid 
her  on  the  grass.  I found  a deep  wound  on  her  head,  and 
the  blood  clotting  her  long  beautiful  black  hair;  but  still  she 
breathed.  To  make  short  of  a long  story,  we  got  at  last  on 
board  the  ship  again,  and  the  doctor,  after  examining  the 
wound,  said  there  was  no  harm  done,  and  that  she  would  soon 
be  as  well  as  ever.  She  was  a lovely  little  girl,  of  about  six 
years  old,  and  as  we  were  to  sail  directly,  they  wanted  to  send 
her  ashore  again,  to  try  if  any  of  her  family  could  be  found; 
but  I thought  of  the  vow  I had  made  to  her  poor  mother, 
which  I am  sure  she  understood ; and  I determined  not  to 
part  with  the  sick  wounded  little  thing,  that  I loved  now  as  if 
she  had  been  my  sister;  so  I spoke  to  the  captain,  who  was  a 
very  good  man,  and,  moreover,  had  children  of  his  own,  and 
he  agreed  to  let  me  take  her  to  England  with  us.  Well,  sir, 
home  we  got,  and  it  was  astonishing  how  soon  the  little  darling 
began  to  speak  English.  You  could  see  she  liked  it,  bless  her! 
And  now,  as  she  was  a young  lady — for  she  said  her  father, 
who  had  died  about  a year  before,  was  Don  somebody  or 
other — it  was  such  a long  name,  we  never  any  of  us  could 
speak  it,  so  we  told  her  to  call  herself  Jackson,  which  is  my 
name;  but,  somehow,  she  always  liked  her  long  Portuguese 
name  best,  so  you  see,  sir,  how  early  prejudices  grow — in 
foreigners,  that  is  to  say.  Well,  as  I said,  seeing  she  was  a 
young  lady,  and  we  had  undertaken  her  education,  I thought 
we  ought  to  do  it  as  genteelly  as  we  could  ; so  I took  her  to  a 
cousin  of  mine,  who  kept  a public-house  in  Wapping,  a very 
nice  motherly  woman — poor  Sally! — she’s  dead  and  gone  too, 
long  ago  ! Well,  sir,  she  treated  her  as  if  she  had  been  her 
own  child-;  and  because  she  thought  the  company  of  the  house 
was  too  rough  and  rude  for  her,  she  sent  her  to  a very  genteel 
boarding-school  in  Mile-end,  and  it  was  wonderful  how  the 
little  thing  took  to  her  learning ; so  that  when  I came  back 
from  my  next  voyage,  she  could  not  only  speak  English  quite 
well,  but  read  any  book  she  saw.  And  there  I found  that 
with  her  little  pocket  money  she  had  bought  Portuguese 
hooks,  and,  at  all  her  spare  time,  used  to  be  poring  over 
them  instead  of  playing  like  other  children.  Poor  thing!  it 
was  the  only  tie  that  was  left  between  her  and  her  native 
land ; for  it  is  a strange  thing,  sir,  but  I’ve  often  found  foreign- 
ers, even  Frenchmen,  love  their  own  country  just  as  well  as 
if  it  had  been  old  England!  Well,  sir,  years  passed  on,  and 
she  was  sixteen,  and  a sweeter  or  more  beautiful  creature  you 
never  set  eyes  on.  She  was  as  kind  and  gentle  as  an  angel, 
and  so  fond  of  me ! and  I am  sure  I loved  her  better  than  my 
whole  life — not  in  the  way  of  sweethearting,  for  though  I was 
a pretty  looking  fellow  enough  then,  nobody  could  for  a mo- 
ment forget  that  she  was  a young  lady.  But  then  I had 
saved  her  life,  you  know,  sir — and  we  used  to  talk  about  her 
poor  mother  that  was  gone  ; and  then  she  made  me  learn  a 
little  Portuguese,  that  she  might  speak  in  her  own  tongue  to 
me;  for  her  father’s  land  seemed  always  uppermost  in  her 
thoughts.  At  last  I joined  a merchant  ship  that  was  to  sail 
for  Lisbon,  and  then  the  long  nursed  wish  of  her  heart  came 
out,  and  she  begged  so  hard  to  go  with  me,  that  I could  not 
find  courage  to  refuse  her,  but  got  her  a passage  in  the  vessel. 
And  oh,  sir ! the  grief  that  there  was  among  the  women,  when 
she  went!  You  know,  sir,  they  are  kind,  soft-hearted  crea- 
tures, and  I thought  they  never  would  have  done  crying. 
However,  go  we  did,  and  a pretty  voyage  we  had.  When 
we  came  within  sight  of  Lisbon,  I shall  never  forget  how 
the  poor  dear  looked.  She  was  as  pale  as  a ghost,  and  trem- 
bled all  over;  and  while  her  eyes  seemed  to  devour  the  shore, 
her  lips  were  white  and  quivering,  murmuring  Portuguese 
words  that  I could  not  catch  the  meaning  of,  except  now  and 
then  her  mother’s  name.  Well,  sir,  to  make  short  of  it,  we 
landed,  and  I got  leave  to  go  with  her  over  the  town,  to  see  if 
we  could  find  any  body  we  knew.  Poor  dear,  I thought  she 
would  have  fainted  when  she  set  her  foot  on  the  land,  she 
trembled  so ; for  she  was  a weak  delicate  little  creature.  But 
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oil — what  a change  we  found  since  we  left  there ! Where  the 
earthquake  had  been,  there  was  the  grand  Black  Horse-square, 
and  all  the  straight  regular  streets  that  the  Marquis  of  Pombal 
had  built,  and  we  did  not  know  where  we  were.  However,  she 
soon  began  to  ask,  and  found  that  her  uncle,  Hon  , con- 
found his  long  name,  I never  could  think  of  it,  and  I am  sure  it 
is  not  worth  remembering — ^but  he  was  living  in  a grand  house 
they  pointed  out  to  us — so  there  we  went.  Well,  sir,  we  found 
him  with  a,  parcel  of  fine  servants  round  him,  but  we  did  not 
care  for  that,  and  w^e  told  him  who  we  were;  and  would  you 
think  it,  sir — he  would  not  believe  us!  The  fact  was,  it  did  not 
suit  him  to  believe  us;  for,  supposing  her  dead,  he  had  seized 
on  all  her  property,  and  was  enjoying  it.  So  the  old  scoundrel 
called  us  impostors— called  me  and  his  own  brother’s  beautiful 
child  impostors,  and  threatened  to  send  for  a constable!  You 
may  guess  my  blood  began  to  rise,  and  as  for  her,  poor  thing! 
she  stood  speechless  and  trembling;  for,  in  her  innocence,  she 
had  never  dreamt  of  this,  nor,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  I either. 
Well,  just  at  this  moment  a great  old  mastiff  dog  came  into  the 
room.  ‘Oh!  Easto!’  cried  she,  burstmar  for  the  first  time  into 
a flood  of  tears,  ‘I  am  sure  you  don’t  forget  me  I’  Would  you 
believe  it,  sir? — the  old  brute  looked  at  her  and  growled— did 
not  know  his  old  master’s  child!  No  English  dog  would  have 
done  that,  sir!  However,  she  was  so  overcome  at  the  sight  of 
her  father’s  old  dog,  that  she  threw  her  beautiful  body  on  the 
ground,  and  clasping  her  white  arms  round  the  beast,  hugged 
him  to  her  heart.  He  bit  her,  sir!  I can  hardly  speak  it~but 
he  bit  her!  I saw  his  teeth  enter  her  soft  flesh— I saw  the 
blood  trickle  down ! I can’t  tell  you,  sir,  what  I felt  at  the  mo- 
ment. Even  after  all  these  years  my  blood  is  in  a boil  talking 
about  it.  I flew  at  the  beast,  and  before  you  could  count  two, 
dashed  his  brains  out.  The  old  Hon  swore  in  Portuguese — I 
stormed  in  English.  It  was  well  some  of  the  servants  got  be- 
tween me  and  him.  I believe  I knocked  down  tw'o  or  three  of 
them,  but  I don’t  know.  I caught  the  darling  up  in  my  arms, 
for  she  had  fainted,  and  1 carried  her  to  the  ship.  We  put  her 
to  bed,  but  nothing  would  recover  her  from  the  shock.  There 
was  all  her  little  dream  of  ten  years,  gone  in  a moment — and  so 
cruelly  gone,  too!  She  was  struck  to  tlie  heart.  She  lay  quite 
still,  and  noticed  nothing.  She  never  cried  nor  spoke,  nor  ate, 
nor  slept.  I watched  her  by  day  and  night,  and  every  day  she 
got  weaker  and  weaker — hang  it,  sir,  I can’t  talk  about  it — she 
died!  At  first  I said  that  the  earth  of  that  rascally  country 
never  should  hold  her.  But  then  I thought  how  she  had  loved 
it,  and  that,  perhaps,  she  would  not  be  happy  anywhere  else : — 
as  the  priests  would  not  let  her  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground, 
because  we  had  made  a regular  built  Christian  of  her,  I,  and 
some  of  my  shipmates  (for  they  aU  loved  her)  clubbed  together, 
and  bought  leave  of  a farmer  to  bury  her  on  the  side  of  a hill, 
by  his  garden.  So  we  laid  her  in  the  ground  with  her  face  to- 
wards England : for  I thought  she  would  like,  poor  thing,  to  be 
turned  to  that  land  that  had  been  a home  to  her,  and  would 
have  been  again  when  her  own  refused  her:  and  we  said  a 
prayer  over  her — a parson  might  have  said  a better,  perhaps, 
but  not  an  honester,  I am  certain,  and  we  planted  the  sweetest 
flovfers  we  could  find  round  her  grave ; and  giving  the  farmer 
money,  made  him  swear  a solemn  oath,  never  to  neglect  it,  or 
let  it  go  to  ruin,  and  I believe  he  kept  his  promise.  Talk  of 
consecrated  ground,  sir! — that  girl’s  body  would  have  con- 
secrated Constantinople!” 


JACK  IN  A LANH  STORM, 

A PARTY  of  sailors  having  landed  at  Portsmouth,  were  on  a 
cruise  of  observation  in  the  town,  when  they  were  overtaken 
by  a severe  storm;  the  wind  blew  a hurricane,  and  tiles,  slates, 
and  chimney  pots  came  rattling  down.  One  of  the  latter  fell 
down  among  them,  but  did  no  injury.  Eyeing  the  shattered 
fragments  which  had  threatened  them  with  danger,  one  of  them 
exclaimed,— “ My  eyes,  brother  shipmates,  here’s  a pretty  rig; 
shiver  my  timbers  if  ever  you  catch  me  ashore  again  in  a gale 
ef  wind.” 


LOSS  OP  THE  CATARACiUI  EMIGRANT  SHIP. 


FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  FOURTEEN  LIVES  LOST. 
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The  following  particulars  are  from  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  chief-' 
mate,  who,  with  his  eight  fellow  survivors,  reached  the  shore 
almost  in  a state  of  nudity,  having,  of  course,  lost  everything  *.1; 
they  possessed. 

The  Cataraqui,  Captain  C.  W.  Finlay,  sailed  from  Liverpoolifc* 
on  the  20th  of  April  1 845,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty-nme”b  or 
emigrants,  and  a crew  (including  two  doctors,  M.  C.  Carpenter 
and  Kdward  Carpenter,  brothers)  of  forty  souls.  The  emi-  ittiii 
grants  were  principally  from  Bedfordshire,  Staffordshire,  York-^«on 
shire,  and  Nottinghamshire.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  ofij^i' 
the  passengers  were  married,  with  families,  and  in  all  seveuty-wi 
three  children.  On  the  3rd  of  August,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  the 
ship  was  hove  to,  and  continued  lying  to  until  three  a.ra.,of  theBRj^ 
4th.  At  half-past  four,  it  being  quite  dark,  and  raining  hard,^po 


blowing  a fearful  gale,  and  the  sea  running  mountains  high,  the ' 
ship  struck  on  a reef,  situate  on  the  West  coast  of  King’s  Island,!  -s®' 
entrance  of  Bass’s  Straits.  No  opportunity  had  offered  for:k' 
taking  an  observation  to  enable  the  captain  to  ascertain  tl'ieJ 
ship’s  course,  for  four  days  prior  to  the  ship’s  striking,  and] 
from  tlie  dead  reckoning  kept,  it  was  presumed  that  the  vessel' 
was  in  141.  22  E.  long.,  and  39.  17  S.  lat.,  which  would  make 
her  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles  from  King’s  Island.  Im- 1 Tbi 
mediately  the  ship  struck  she  Avas  sounded,  and  four  feet  water 
was  in  the  hold.  The  scene  of  confusion  and  misery  that  en-  ifaie! 
sued  at  this  awful  period,  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  All  the  pr 
passengers  attempted  to  rush  on  deck,  and  many  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  until  the  ladders  were  knocked  down  by  the  working  I ■ ! 
of  the  vessel,  Avhen  the  shrieks  of  men,  women,  and  children  s ! 
from  below  were  terrific,  calling  on  the  watch  on  deck  toi^' 
assist  them.  The  crew  to  a man  were  on  deck  the  moment 
the  ship  struck,  and  were  instantly  employed  in  handing  up  {if 
the  passengers.  Up  to  the  time  the  vessel  began  breaking  up,  t 
it  is  supposed  that  between  three  and  four  hundred  men  were  |«o< 
got  on  deck  by  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  creAv.  At  this  k; ; 
time  the  sea  was  breaking  over  the  ship  on  the  larboard  side,  fi?? 


sweeping  the  decks,  CA'ery  sea  taking  aAvay  more  or  less  of  the  |{r( 
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passengers.  About  five,  a.m.,  the  ship  careened  right  over  on 
her  larboard  side,  AA^ashing  away  boats,  buhA^arks,  &c.,  a part  |ain 
of  the  cuddy,  and  literally  SAvept  the  deck.  At  this  critical 
period,  the  captain  gaA’e  orders  to  cut  aA\"ay  the  masts,  hoping 
the  vessel  Avould  right,  to  enable  the  crew  to  get  on  deck,  the 
passengers  left  below.  Every  thing  Avas  done  that  could, 
under  the  circumstances,  be  done  to  get  the  A'essel  upright,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  The  passengers  below  were  now  all  drowned, 
the  ship  being  full  of  water,  and  the  captain  gave  those  on  deck 
directions  to  cling  to  that  part  of  the  wreck  above  Avater,  un- 
til daylight,  hoping  that  the  spars  Avould  be  of  some  service  in 
making  a breakwater  under  her,  and  thus  enable  the  survi- 
vors to  get  on  shore  in  the  morning.  When  day  broke,  we 
found  the  stern  of  the  vessel  washed  in,  and  numerous  dead 
bodies  floating  around  the  ship,  some  hanging  upon  the  rocks. 
Several  of  the  passengers  and  crew,  (about  tAvo  hundred  al- 
together) Avere  still  holding  on  to  the  vessel,  the  sea  breaking 
over,  and  every  Avave  Avashing  somebody  aAvay.  About  four, 
p.  m.,  she  parted  amidships,  at  the  fore  part  of  the  main- 
rigging,  when  immediately  some  seADuty  or  a hundred  were 
launched  into  the  tumultuous  and  remorseless  waves.  The 
survivors  ran  ridge-lines  along  the  sides  of  the  wreck,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  hold  on.  The  remains  of  the  upper  deck  noAv  be- 
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gan  to  break  up  and  wash  away.  A buoy  Avas  now  made  and  jMli 


floated  towards  the  shore,  but  it  could  not  be  got  nearer  than 
tAventy  yards  from  the  shore,  owing  to  its  getting  entangled 
in  the  seaweed  on  the  rocks,  and  there  was  no  one  on  shore 
to  catch  it  and  secure  it  on  the  sand.  The  fury  of  the  Avaves 
continued  unabated,  and  about  five  o’clock  the  wreck  parted 
by  the  fore-rigging,  and  so  many  souls  were  submerged  in  the  iR 
Avater,  that  only  seventy  surAuvors  Avere  left  crowded  on  the  k 
forecastle,  who  were  then  lashed  to  the  wreck.  The  sea 
continued  breaking  over  them,  the  wind  raging  and  the  rain  w 
heavy  all  night,  and  thus  the  poor  creatures  continued. 
Numbers  died  and  fell  overhuard  qt  sank  and  were  droAvned 
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|,t  the  places  where  they  were  lashed  ; when  day  broke 
ihe  following  morning,  it  was  discovered  that  only  about 
hirty  were  left  alive.  The  sea  now  making  a clean  breach 
ttto  the  forecastle,  the  deck  of  which  was  rapidly  breaking 
p.  About  this  time,  while  numbers  were  helplessly  cling- 
ig  to  the  bows,  and  continued  dropping  off  without  the 
ossibility  of  succour,  the  captain  attempted  to  reach  the 
hore,  but  was  unable,  and  with  some  assistance  regained 
he  wreck.  The  lashings  of  the  survivors  were  now  undone, 

1 order  to  give  them  the  last  chance  of  life.  Mr.  Thomas 
luthrie,  the  chief  mate,  now  on  the  sheetsail-yard,  was 
.’ashed  out  to  the  bowsprit ; he  saw  the  captain  and 
econd  mate,  and  steward,  clinging  at  the  bows,  with  about 
ighteen  or  twenty  dead  bodies  on  the  fragment  of  the 
?reck.  Mr.  Guthrie  was  now  driven  to  a detached  part  of 
ae  wreck,  but  soon  found  it  impossible  to  live  with  such  a sea 
reaking  over,  and  siezing  a piece  of  plank  under  his  arm, 
japed  into  the  water,  and  was  carried  over  the  reef,  and  got 
n shore.  He  found  a passenger  who  had  got  ashore  during 
le  night;  and  one  of  the  crew,  John  Robinson,  plunged  mto 
le  water  when  he  saw  the  mate  ashore,  and  partly  swirn- 
ling,  and  partly  driven,  reached  the  land.  Five  other  sea- 
len  followed,  and  landed,  dreadfully  exhausted.  Almost  im- 
lediately  after,  the  vessel  totally  disappeared.  Thus,  out  of 
23  souls  on  board,  only  nine  were  saved. 

The  names  of  those  saved  were,  Mr.  Tliomas  Guthrie,  chief 
iate;  Solomon  Brown,  emigrant;  John  Roberts,  William 
ones,  Francis  Millar,  John  Simpson,  John  Robertson,  and 
eter  Johnson,  able  seamen  ; and  William  Blackstock,  ap- 
rentice.  They  had  neither  food  nor  drink  from  the  time  the 
essel  struck  (Sunday),  to  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  they 
nind  one  small  tin  of  preserved  fowl,  after  eating  which,  they 
ent  and  laid  down  in  the  bush,  having  got  a wet  blanket  out 
P the  water  for  their  only  covering,  being  almost  destitute  of 
!othes.  The  beach  was  strewed  with  pieces  of  the  wreck, 
nd  portions  of  dead  bodies  in  horrible  profusion.  After  a 
ain  search  for  water,  and  without  finding  any  other  survivor, 
ley  slept  that  night  on  the  beach.  The  following  morning 
ley  found  a cask  ofwater  on  shore,  but  were  unable  to  make 
fire.  However,  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon 
ley  observed  a smoke,  which,  presuming  they  were  on  the 
lainlaiid,  they  imagined  was  a fire  of  the  natives.  Shortly 
fter  they  saw  a white  man  approachinir,  who  turned  out  to 
s Mr.  David  Howie,  residing  upon  the  island.  It  seems  Mr. 
lowie,  observing  a portion  of  the  wreck,  arranged  to  recon- 
oitre  the  whole  island.  As  Mr.  Howie's  boat  was  wrecked, 
lere  was  no  possibility  of  leaving  the  island.  The  party 
lerefore  constructed  a hut,  and  rcmoii  ed  five  weeks,  d.uriug 
hich  time  they  were  most  hospitably  provided  for  by  Mr. 
[owie  and  his  party,  according  to  their  means,  the  supplies 
aving  to  be  carried  forty  miles  over  a most  difficult  road, 
►n  the  7th  of  September,  they  saw  the  Midge  beating  for  the 
.land,  which  took  them  off'  with  much  difficiilty,  and  by 
le  aid  of  Mr.  Howie,  on  Tuesday,  September  9th,  they 
mded  at  Hobson  Bay,  at  half-past  ten  this  day  (Septem- 
er  13).” 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these  trying  events,  the  survivors 
ave  all  praise  to  the  captain  and  crew  for  their  exertions, 
nd  it  was  not  until  all  hope  was  utterly  extinguished  that 
ley  left  the  vessel.  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  mate  was  also  warmly 
ommended.  They  emplo)’ed  themselves  in  burying  the  dead 
odies  they  picked  up — the  mangled  condition  of  many  of 
hich  it  is  too  painfully  horrible  to  describe  ; and  they  spoke 
1 the  most  gratified  manner  of  the  exertions  and  aid  of 
Ir.  Howie  and  his  party  of  sealers,  who  reside  upon  King’s 
( sland. 

i The  following  is  a list  of  the  passengers  fiiriiislied  by  Dr. 

I 'atterson,  the  emigration  agent,  with  the  exception  of  eight  or 
1 ine,  whose  names  it  was  impossible  to  make  out  correctly,  the 
( aper  from  which  they  were  taken  being  in  a mutilated 
1 tate: — Thomas  and  Ann  Allen,  and  four  children;  William 
1 nd  Ann  Allen,  and  two  children;  R.  Appleby,  single  woman; 
1 inn  and  Harriet  Arnold,  single  women;  J.amcs  Burke,  W. 
i nd  Mary  Bennett,  and  four  children ; James  Baxter,  S.  Baxter, 
? arauel  and  Eliza  Bennett;  Fage  and  Charlotte  i?eiinott;  Wil- 


liam and  Hannah  Bishop,  and  two  children;  Joshua  Black 
single;  Patrick  and  Catherine  Black,  and  five  children;  Mary 
Ann  Booth,  single;  John  and  Mary  Brady,  Solomon  and 
Hannah  Brown,  and  four  children;  Patrick  Brothers,  single; 
Edward  and  Elizabeth  Burke,  and  three  children ; Beecher  and 
Elizabeth  Bushby,  and  six  children;  Samuel  Bushby,  single; 
Margaret  Campbell,  single;  Benjamin  and  Sarah  Couter,  and 
four  children;  Robert  and  Mary  Chuck,  and  one  child;  Susan 
Chuck,  single;  Jonathan  and  Anne  Julia  Clarke,  and  one  child ; 
Thomas  Collins,  single;  William  Condell,  single;  James  Coolc 
and  Anne  Cook,  and  three  children;  William  and  Anne  Cook 
and  six  children;  Joseph  and  Martha  Cotterell,  and  two  chil- 
dren; John  and  Rebecca  Copeland,  and  five  children;  John 
Cremford,  single,  George  and  Ruth  Daisely;  Gilbert  and  Ann 
Daisely,  and  two  children;  Tliomas  and  James  Dawson;  IMary 
Duffey,  single;  Bridget  Duffy,  single;  Mary  Fitzpatrick,  sin- 
gle; George  and  Ann  Eindling,  and  one  child;  Stephen  aiul 
Hannah  Floyd,  and  two  children ; George  and  Mary  Folis,  and 
six  children;  Emanuel  and  Mary  Anne  Franklin,  and  two 
children;  Edward  and  Anne  Gardener,  and  seven  children; 
John  Gilmore,  single  man ; Elizabeth  Gilmore,  single  woman ; 
Thomas  Gray,  single;  William  Green,  single;  Isabella  Anne 
Houghton,  single;  Ellen  Houghton;  William  and  Ann  Hay; 
Joseph  and  Ann  Herbert,  and  three  children;  Robert  and 
Emma  Howe,  and  two  children;  Joseph  and  Mary  Hodgkins, 
and  five  children;  Jane  Hopkins,  single,  and  Thomas  Hopkins, 
single;  George  and  Elizabeth  Watts;  Margaret  Williams, 
single;  Thomas  Whelan,  single;  Thomas  and  Ann  White  and 
child ; J ohn  and  Eliza  J.  White ; John  and  Jane  Woods,  and  seven 
children;  Mary  Woods, single;  W.  Woods,  single;  W.  and  lU. 
A.  Woods;  J.  and  Elizabeth  Ilignell,  and  two  children;  R. 
and  Agnes  Woods,  and  seven  children;  Elizabeth  Woods, 
single;  Ann  Irwin,  single;  William  and  Sarah  Izard,  and 
four  children;  Patrick  Jones,  single;  Mary  King,  single;  M. 
A.  Loveridge,  single;  John  Loveridge,  single;  Patrick  and 
C.  Maginn,  and  seven  children;  Bridget  and  Michael  Maginn 
both  single;  Anthony  and  Edith  Pvlery,  and  nine  children; 
John  Miller,  single;  Benjamin  and  Mary  M^Caffry,  and  seven 
children;  Mary  and  Susan  Caffry,  both  single;  Mary  and  John 
M‘Quillen,bothsiugle;  William,  Ann,and  Bernard  Macdonald, 
all  single;  Jacob  and  Eliza  Newell,  and  one  child;  James  Oliver, 
single;  John  and  Ann  Paterson,  and  five  children;  Amos 
and  Fanny  Pearce, and  seven  children;  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Pettingall,  and  one  child;  Miles  Quin,  single;  Patrick  Reilly, 
single;  William  and  Maiy  llowbottom,  and  two  children; 
William  and  Fanny  Rutter,  and  twocliildren;  John  and  Haniuih 
Ryman,  and  three  children;  James  and  Haunali  Rollins,  and 
six  children;  Ephraim  and  Sarah  Stafford,  and  four  children; 
John  and  Sarah  Savings,  and  three  children;  Charles  and  Re- 
becca Knott,  and  seven  children;  James  and  Martha  Sharbj'', 
and  two  cliildrei;;  Elizabeth  Sheridan,  single;  W.  andDeboraii 
Simmons,  and  seven  children;  Catherine,  Mary,  and  Rose 
Smith,  all  single;  Thomas  and  Susan  Smith,  and  one  child; 
Catherine  and  Dennis  Sullivan,  both  single;  Josiah  Smith, 
single;  II.  and  Mary  Tegart,  and  seven  children;  Margaret 
Tcgart,  single;  William  and  Sarah  Todhill,  and  four  children; 
William  and  Mary  Waldock,  and  four  children;  Emily  Wat- 
son, single;  Charles  and  Mary  Ward. 

Most  of  the  ship’s  papers,  and  the  mail  (except  thirty-five 
letters)  were  lost. 


AN  ENGAGEMENT  WITH  PIRATES. 

From  ‘‘^KeppeVs  Expedition  to  Borneoy 

“ While  at  Singapore,  Mr.  Whithehead  had  kindly  offered  to 
allow  his  yacht,  the  Emily,  a schooner  of  about  fifty  tons,  with 
a native  crew,  to  bring  our  letters  to  Borneo,  on  the  arrival  at 
Singapore  of  the  mail  from  England.  About  the  time  she  was 
I expected,  I thought  it  advisable  to  send  a boat  to  cruise  in  tlie 
I vicinity  of  Cape  Data,  in  case  of  her  falling  in  with  any  ot  these 
piratical  gentry.  The  Dido’s  largest  boat,  the  pinnace,  being 
' under  repair,  Mr.  Brooke  lent  a large  boat  which  he  had  had 
built  by  the  natives  at  Sarawak  and  called  the  Jolly  Bachebr 
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Having  fitted  her  with  a six-pounder  long  gun,  with  a volunteer 
crew,  of  a mate,  two  midshipmen,  six  marines,  and  twelve  sea- 
men, and  a fortnight’s  provisions,  I despatched  her  under  the 
command  of  the  second  lieutenant,  Mr.  Hunt;  Mr.  Douglas, 
speaking  the  Malayan  language,  likewise  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices. One  evening,  after  they  had  been  about  six  days  absent, 
while  we  were  at  dinner,  young  Douglas  made  his  appearance, 
bearing  in  his  arms  the  captured  colours  of  an  Illanun  pirate. 
It  appears  that  the  day  after  they  had  got  outside,  they  ob- 
served three  boats  a long  way  in  the  offing,  to  which  they  gave 
chase;  but  soon  lost  sight  of  them,  owing  to  their  superior  sail- 
ing. They,  however,  appeared  a second  and  a third  time,  after 
dark,  without  the  Jolly  Bachelor  being  able  to  get  near  them; 
and  it  now  being  late,  and  the  crew  both  fatigued  and  hungry, 
they  pulled  inshore,  lighted  a fire,  cooked  their  provisions,  and 
then  hauled  the  boat  out  to  her  grapnel  near  some  rocks  for  the 
night;  lying  down  to  rest  with  their  arms  by  their  sides,  and 
muskets  round  the  mast  ready  loaded.  Having  also  placed 
sentries  and  look-out  men,  and  appointed  an  officer  of  the 
watch,  they  one  and  all  (sentries  included,  I suppose),  owing  to 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  fell  asleep!  At  about  three  o’clock  the 
following  morning,  the  moon  being  just  about  to  rise,  Lieut. 
Hunt  happening  to  awake,  observed  a savage  brandishing  a 
kris,  and  performing  Ids  war-dance  on  the  bit  of  deck,  in  an 
extacy  of  delight,  thinkingin  all  probability  of  tlie  ease  with 
which  he  had  got  possession  of  a fine  trading  boat,  and  calcu- 
lating the  cargo  of  slaves  he  had  to  sell,  but  little  dreaming  of 
the  hornets’ nest  into  w)\ich  he  had  fallen.  Lieut.  Hunt’s  round 
face  meeting  the  light  of  the  rising  moon,  without  a turban 
surmounting  it,  was  the  first  notice  the  pirate  had  of  his  mis- 
take. He  immediately  idunged  overboard;  and  before  Lieut. 
Hunt  had  sufficiently  recovered  his  astonishment,  to  know 
whether  he  was  dreaming  or  not,  or  to  rouse  his  crew  up,  a dis- 
charge from  three  or  four  cannon  within  a few  yards,  and  the 
cutting  through  the  rigging  by  the  various  missiles  with  which 
the  guns  were  loaded,  soon  convinced  him  there  was  no  mistake. 
It  was  as  well  the  men  Avere  still  lying,  when  this  discharge 
took  place,  as  not  one  of  them  was  hurt;  but  on  jumping  to 
their  legs,  they  found  themselves  closely  pressed  by  two  large 
Avar-prahus,  one  on  each  boAv.  To  return  the  fire,  cut  the 
cable,  man  the  oars,  and  back  astern  to  gain  room,  Avas  the 
work  of  a minute,  but  noAv  came  the  tug  of  Avar,  it  Avas  a case 
of  life  or  death.  Our  men  fought  as  British  sailors  ought  to 
to  do  ; quarter  was  not  expected  on  either  side,  and  the  quick 
and  deadly  aim  of  the  marines,  prev^ented  the  pirates  fj  om 
reloading  their  guns.  The  illanun  prahus  are  built  Avith 
strong  bulwarks  or  barricades,  grape-shot  proof,  across  tlie 
fore  part  of  the  boat,  through  which  ports  are  formed  for 
working  the  guns  ; these  bulwarks  had  to  be  cut  aAvay  by 
round  shot,  from  the  Jolly  Bachelor,  before  the  musketry  ! 
could  bear  effectually.  This  done,  their  grape  and  canister 
told  Avith  fearful  execution.  In  the  meantime,  the  prabus 
had  been  pressing  forward  to  board,  while  the  Jolly  Bachelor 
backed  astern  ; but  as  soon  as  this  service  was  achieved,  our 
men  dropped  their  oars,  and  seizing  their  muskets,  dashed  on  : 
the  work  was  sharp,  but  short,  and  the  slaughter  great. 
While  one  pirate  boat  was  sinking,  and  an  effort  made  to 
secure  her,  the  other  effected  her  escape  by  rounding  the  point 
of  rocks,  where  a third  and  larger  prahu,  hitherto  unseen, 
came  to  her  assistance,  and  putting  fresh  hands  on  board,  and 
taking  her  in  tow,  succeeded  in  getting  off,  although  chased 
by  the  Jolly  Bachelor,  after  setting  fire  to  the  crippled  prize, 
which  bleAV  up,  and  sunk  before  the  conquerors  got  back  to 
the  scene  of  action.  While  there,  a man  swam  off  to  them 
from  the  shore,  who  proved  to  be  one  of  the  captured  slaves, 
and  had  made  his  escape  by  leaping  overboard,  during  the 
fight.  The  three  prahus  were  the  same  Illanun  pirates  we 
had  so  suddenly  came  upon  off  Ccipe  Datu  in  the  Dido,  and 
they  belonged  to  the  same  fleet  that  Lieutenant  Horton  had 
chased  off  the  island  of  Murrundum.  The  slave  prisoner  had 
been  seized  with  a companion  in  a small  fishing  canoe,  off 
Borneo  Proper  ; his  companion  suffered  in  the  general 
slaughter.  The  sight  that  presented  itself,  on  our  people 
boarding  the  captured  boat,  must  indeed  have  been  a frightful 
one  ; none  of  the  pirates  waited  on  board  for  even  the  chance 
of  receiving  either  quarter  or  mercy,  but  , all  those  capable  of 


moving  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  Avater.  In  additiori 
to  the  killed,  some  lying  across  the  thwarts  with  their  oars 
in  their  hands,  at  the  bottom  of  the  prahu,  in  which  there  was 
about  three  feet  of  blood  and  water,  were  seen  protruding  the 
mangled  remains  of  eighteen  or  tAventy  bodies. 

“ During  my  last  expedition  1 fell  in  with  a slave  belongin'^ 
to  a Malay  chief,  one  of  our  allies,  who  informed  us  that  he 
likewise  had  been  a prisoner,  and  pulled  an  oar  in  one  of  the 
two  prahus  that  attacked  the  Jolly  Bachelor  ; that  none  of 
the  crew  of  the  captured  prahu  reached  the  shore  alive  ; with 
the  exception  of  the  lad  that  SAvam  oft*  to  our  people ; and 
that  there  were  so  few  Avho  surAuved  in  the  second  prahu,  that 
having  separated  from  their  consort  during  the  night,  the 
slaves,  fifteen  in  number,  rose  and  put  to  death  the  remaining 
pirates,  and  then  ran  the  vessel  into  the  firstriver  they  reached, 
Avhich  proved  to  be  tlie  Kaleka,  where  they  were  seized,  and 
became  the  property  of  the  governing  Datu  ; and  my  infor- 
mant Avas  again  sold  to  my  companion,  Avhile  on  a visit  to  his 
friend  the  Datu.  Each  of  the  attacking  prahus  had  betAveen 
fifty  and  sixty  men,  including  slaves,  and  the  larger  one  be- 
tween ninety  and  a hundred.  The  result  , might  have  been 
veiy  different  to  our  gallant  but  dozy  Jolly  Bachelors.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  slaughter  committed  by  the  fire 
of  tlie  pinnace,  under  Lieutenant  Horton,  into  the  largest  ^la- 
Iny  prahu  ; and  the  account  given  of  the  scene  Avhich  pro- 
seiite«l  itself  on  the  deck  of  the  defeated  pirate,  Avhen  taken 
])Ossessioii  of,  affords  a striking  proof  of  the  character  of  these 
fierce  rovers  ; resembling  greatly  Avhat  Ave  read  of  in  the 
Norsemen  and  Scandinavians  of  early  ages.  Among  the 
mortally  Avounded,  lay  the  young  commander  of  the  prahu— 
one  of  the  most  noble  forms  of  the  human  race  ; his  coimte- 
iiaiice  handsome  as  the  liero  of  oriental  lomance,  and  his 
whole  bearing  Avoiiderfully  impressive  and  touching.  He 
Avas  shot  in  front  and  through  the  lungs,  and  his  last  mo- 
ments Avere  rapidly  ajiproaching.  Jle  endeavoured  to  speak, 
but  the  blood  gushed  from  bis  mouth  with  the  voice  he  vainly 
essayed  to  speak  in  words.  Again  and  again  he  tried,  but, 
again  and  again  the  vital  fluid  drowned  the  dying  effort.  He 
looked  as  if  he  had  something  of  importance  which  he  desired  i 
to  communicate,  and  a shade  of  disappointment  and  regret  ; 
passed  over  his  brow,  avIumi  he  felt  that  every  essay  was  un- 
availing, and  that  his  manly  strength,  and  daring  spirit,  were  I 
dissolving  into  the  dark  niglit-of  annihilation.  The  pitying  , 
conquerors  raised  him  gently  u|),  for  the  welling  out  of  the 
blood  Av  as  less  distressing;  but  the  end  speedily  came:  he 
folded  his  arms  heroically  across  his  Avounded  breast,  fixed  i 
his  eyes  upon  the  British  seamen  around, and  casting  one  last  i 
glance  at  the  ocean — ihe  theatre  of  liis  daring  exploits,  on 
wliicb  lie  had  so  often  fought  and  triumphed — expired  with- 
out a sigh.  The  spectators,  though  not  unused  to  tragical  and  i 
; sauguinary  sights,  Avere  unanimous.in  speaking  of  the  death  : 
of  the  pirate  chief  as  tlie  most  affecting  spectacle  they  had 
ever  Avitnessed.  A scul]itor  might  have  carved  him  as  an 
Autinous  in  the  mortal  agonies  of  a dying  gladiator.  The  ' 
leaders  of  the  piratical  prahus,  are  sometimes  poetically  ad- 
dressed by  their  followers  as  Matarl^  i.  e.  the  sun,  or  Bulan, 
the  moon,  and  from  his  superiority  in  every  respect,  physical 
and  intellectual,  the  chief,  whose  course  Avas  liere  so  fatally  > 
closed,  seemed  to  be  worthy  of  either  celestial  name.”  I 


POST-OFFICE  PERSEVERANCE.— ADVENTURES  OF  ' 
A NEWSPAPER. 

An  apprentice  lad,  on  board  an  English  vessel  in  Calcutta  ' 
had  lately  a packet  presented  to  him  through  the  Post-office,  I 
the  postage  of  which  amounted  to  20  rupees  (or  about  2l.  ster- 
ling). It  merely  contained  a newspaper,  Avhich  some  friend  oi  i 
his  in  London  had  inclosed  in  half  a sheet  of  paper,  and  ad-  i 
dressed  to  him  when  his  vessel  Avas  in  London,  expecting  that  : 
it  Avould  find  him  in  St.  Katherine’s  Dock.  His  vessel,  hoAV- 
ever,  sailed  before  the  letter  could  be  delivered,  and  it  folloAved 
him — first  to  Hobart  ToAvn,  next*to  Sydney ; thence  to  Bombay, 
Madras,  and  Calcutta;  thence  to  the  Mauritius,  and,  finally, 
back  again  to  Calcutta,  Avhere  it  caught  him,  after  having  tra- 
velled 30,000  miles,  and  occupied  on  its  tour  one  year  and  eight 
months. 
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EXPLOSION  ON  BOARD  THE  CAHPERDOWN  OFF  SII  FERNESS,  .UJLY  I Jtii.  1843, 
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EXPLOSION  ON  BOARD  THE  CAMPERDOWN.  I 

This  explosion  took  place  between  the  hours  of  two  and  j 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon* of  Wednesday,  the  12th  of; 
July,  1843,  whilst  a salute  was  being  fired  in  honour  of  the  ^ 
king  of  the  Belgians  passing  down  Sea-reach,  w’hen  one  of 
the  portable  magazines  blew  up,  forcing  up  the  upper  deck 
on  the  starboard  side,  from  the  mizenmast  as  lar  as  the 
mainmast, and  knocking  downnearly  all  the  cabinet  bulkheads, 
fore  and  aft  on  the  upper  gun-deck.  Scarcely  a whole  pane 
of  glass  was  left  in  the  ports  on  that  deck.  So  great  was  the 
force,  that  the  iron  horn-knee  on  the  beam-end,  at  the  break 
of  the  bulkhead,  where  the  magazine  exploded  was  broken 
quite  asunder. 

The  most  melancholy  part  is  to  relate  the  dreadful  cala- 
mity which  befel  the  visiters  then  on  board,  and  a portion 
of  the  ship’s  company  who  were  about  that  part  of  the  ship. 

There  were  three  seamen — namely,  Samuel  West  (since 
dead),  James  Duke,  gunner’s  mate,  and  Alfred  Fennel,  hurt ; 
the  two  former  very  dangerously,  the  latter  slightly.  Lieu- 
tenant Blackmore,  belonging  to  the  Camperdown,  was  dan- 
gerously hurt,  a large  splinter  having  fixed  itself  under  his 
jaw-bone,  which  cannot  be  extracted.  There  were  two 
young  ladies  who  were  visiting  the  ship  with  their  friends, 
moat  dangerously  wounded  and  burnt ; there  were  also 
several  others  slightly  wounded  and  burnt. 

Nearly  all  the  officers  present  have  received  slight  injuries 
by  splinters,  and  were  more  or  less  burnt  by  rescuing  the  la- 
dies from  their  burning  clothes,  and  the  bulkhead  boards 
which  were  blown  upon  them. 

A s soon  as  the  alarm  had  subsided,  a signal  was  made  for 
the  fire-engines,  and  all  boats  from  the  different  ships  and  the 
dockyard  ; and  in  a very  short  time,  the  new  floating  engine 
from  the  dockyard,  was  alongside  the  Camperdown,  and  the 
fire  was  soon  extinguished. 

At  an  early  hour  on  Thursday  morning,  her  majesty’s 
steam  vessel  African,  went  alongside  her  Majesty  s ship  Cam- 
perdown, with  her  Majesty’s  tender  Ceres,  to  convey  the 
wounded  persons  who  were  in  a fit  state  to  be  removed  to 
Melville  Hospital.  At  about  ten,  a.m..  Lieutenant  John 
Blackmore,  R.  N.,and  James  Duke,  gunner’s  mate,  were  put 
on  board  the  Ceres,  and  towed  away  to  Melville  Hospital,  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Bruce,  the  surgeon  of  her  Majesty’s  ship 
Camperdown. 

The  sufferers  left  on  board  were — a Miss  Barton,  aged 
about  20,  a Miss  Yerker,  aged  about  45,  both  dangerously 
hurt  by  the  splints,  and  severely  burnt ; and  a Mrs.  Green- 
hill,  slightly  burnt,  and  struck  by  some  small  splints. 

Augustus  Bullock,  son  of  Captain  F.  Bullock,  of  her  Ma- 
jesty’s steam  vessel  Tartarus,  who  was  on  board  the  Camper- 
down as  a first-class  volunteer,  escaped  with  a slight  scar, 
upon  his  head,  in  a very  miraculous  way.  He  was  close  to 
the  gun  on  the  aft  side  of  the  bulkhead,  and  when  the  bulk- 
head was  blown  down,  he  was  buried  under  one  of  the  panels, 
by  which  the  whole  force  of  the  explosion  passed  over  him  ; 
after  the  shock  had  gone  off,  he  crawled  out,  and  escaped  the 
fire  that  was  blazing  around  him. 

Lieutenant  Clavell,  R.  ^L,  was  slightly  wounded  on  his 
right  cheek  by  a splint.  The  Rev.  John  Cooper,  Chaplain, 
was  severely  bruised,  and  his  coat  was  blown  and  burnt  from 
his  back.  Amongst  the  visiters  who  were  slightly  hurt,  were 
Mrs.  Gaze,  the  lady  of  Mr.  John  Gaze,  master-attendant  of 
her  Majesty’s  dockyard  here,  and  Master  Gaze  ; Miss  Yerker, 
a twin  sister  of  the  unfortunate  lady  so  seriously  hurt,  also 
received  some  slight  bruises  and  burns. 

The  Rev.  John  Barton,  of  the  parish  of  Eastchurch,  with 
his  lady  and  daughter,  were  standing  close  to  the  spot  where 
the  explosion  took  place,  and  so  violent  was  it,  that  the  star- 
board ends  of  the  deckbeams,  from  the  orlop-deck  to  the 
quarter-deck,  below  and  above  the  spot  where  the  portable 
magazine,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  “ salt-box,’'  was 
affixed,  were  broken  and  badly  sprung.  The  rev.  gentleman 
and  his  family  stood  amidst  this  scene  of  destruction,  and, 
strange  to  say,  escaped  unhurt  in  person,  although  some  of 
their  clothes  were  on  fire,  but  soon  extingiiished  by  ( be  offi- 
cers and  others  who  ran  to  thf*ir  rescue. 


f On  Saturday,  July  15,  a coroner’s  inquest  was  lield  on 
I board  the  Camperdown,  on  the  body  of  the  seaman,  Samuel 
West,  wiio  died  from  the  effects  of  a sevei  e injury  through 
' the  blowing  up  of  the  portable  magazine.  George  Griffiths, 

: the  gunner’s  mate,  was  examined,  and  stated  that  the  salt- 
box  was’used  in  all  ships  for  saluting  cartridges,  to  preveiit 
the  frequent  opening  of  the  powder  magazine.  It  was  gene- 
rally placed,  as  in  this  case,  three  feet  from  the  after  gun  on 
the  main-deck,  near  the  bulkhead.  The  box,  when  it  ex- 
ploded, had  in  it  ten  cartridges,  of  four  pounds  each.  There 
were  also  two  one-pound  rockets,  and  two  of  half-a-pouud, 
hanging  to  the  beam  right  over  the  salt-box.  The  case  of 
one  of  the  rockets  was  forced  about  midships  after  the  ex- 
plosion had  taken  place.  The  guns  were  fired  with  tubes  for 
priming.  It  has  happened,  though  rarely,  that  the  quill  of 
the  tube  is  thrown  from  the  gun  whilst  lighted.  Some  of 
the  tubes  are  composed  of  worsted.  Several  gunners  of  the 
navy  were  examined,  who  proved  that  the  salt-box  was  tlie 
usual  place  for  keeping  a small  supply  of  cartridges,  and  tint 
no  safer  place  could  be  found  for  the  box  than  where  this 
was  placed.  Mr.  William  Bruce,  surgeon  on  board  the  Cam- 
perdown, said  “ that  the  deceased  was  much  burnt  about 
the  face  and  head.  His  hands  were  scorched,  and  he  had  a 
large  cut  on  his  left  temp'e.  He  was  perfectly  insensible, 
and  remained  in  that  state  tilloie  died.  The  cause  of  death, 
was  concussion  of  the  brain.”  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of 
‘‘  Accidental  Death  at  the  same  time  expressing  their  oj>i- 
niou  “ that  all  proper  care  and  diligence  had  been  taken  by  t he 
commanding  officer  of  the  ship.” 

On  Monday  a second  inquest  was  held  before  Mr.  J Hiude, 
in  the  dockyard.  Sheerness,  on  the  body  of  Miss  Sarah 
Yerker,  the  lady  who  lost  her  life  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
plosion on  board  the  Camperdown.  Several  of  the  gunners 
and  others  belonging  to  the  ship  were  examined,  whose  evi- 
dence was  to  the  same  effect  as  in  the  former  case.  Verdict 
“ Accidental  Death.’’ 


MELANCHOLY  FATE  OF  MACHIN, 

Discoverer  of  Madeira. 

It  was  in  the  glorious  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  of  England 
(says  Mr.  Clark,  in  his  Progress  of  Maritime  Discovery),  that 
Robert  Machin,  a gentleman  of  the  second  degree  of  nobility, 
whose  genius  was  only  equalled  by  his  gallantry  and  courage, 
beheld  and  loved  the  beautiful  Anna  d’Arfet.  Their  attach- 
ment was  mutual!  but  the  pleasing  indulgence  of  ardent  hope, 
gratified  and  betrayed  their  passion.  The  pride  of  the  illustri- 
ous family  of  d’Arfet  rendered  them  insensible  to  the  happiness 
of  their  daughter ; they  preferred  the  indulgence  of  ambition  to 
the  voice  of  duty  and  love.  The  feudal  tyranny  of  the  age, 
Avas  friendly  to  their  cruel  design;  and  a warrant  from  the 
king  seemed  to  justify  the  sanity  of  a parent.  The  consolation 
of  an  ingenuous  mind,  supported  Machin  in  confinement;  its 
energy  thus  compressed,  sought  only  for  redress;  nor  did  it 
yield  to  despondency,  when,  on  being  delivered  from  prison,  he 
found  that  the  innocent  cause  of  his  persecution  had  been  forced 
to  marry  a nobleman,  who  had  carried  her  to  his  castle  near 
Bristol.  The  friends  of  Machin  made  his  misfortune  their  own ; 
and  one  of  them  had  the  address  to  be  introduced,  under  the 
character  of  a groom,  to  the  service  of  the  afflicted  Anna.  The 
prospect  of  the  ocean,  which  during  their  rides,  extended  before 
them,  suggested  or  matured  the  plan  of  escape;  and  the  proba- 
bility of  a secure  asylum  was  opposed  to  the  dangers  of  a pas- 
sage to  the  coast  of  France.  Under  pretence  of  receiving 
benefit  from  the  sea  air,  the  victim  of  parental  ambition  was 
enabled,  Avithout  delay,  to  elude  suspicion,  Avhilst  Machin,  in 
the  successful  completion  of  his  anxious  design,  was  equally 
insensible  to  the  particular  season  of  the  year,  or  the  por- 
tentous appearance  of  tlie  Aveather,  which  in  calmer  moments, 
he  Avould  have  duly  observed. 

The  gradual  rising  of  a gale  of  wind  rendered  the  astonished 
fugitives  sensible  of  their  rashness:  as  the  tempest  approached 
the  thick  darkness  of  night  completed  the  horror  ot  tiie  scene. 
In  their  confus'on,  the  intemled  port  Acas  missed,  <tr  cuhl  ne  t 
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be  reached:  their  vessel  drove  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  and 
in  the  morning,  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  an  un- 
known ocean  without  the  skill  that  could  determine  their  situa- 
I’ion,  or  the  experience  that  could  direct  their  course.  The 
dawn  of  twelve  mornings  returned  without  the  sight  of  land: 
when,  at  length,  after  a night  of  increased  anxiety,  as  they 
eagerly  watched  the  earliest  streaks  of  day,  an  object  beamed 
in  the  horizon;  continual  disappointment  produced  a querulous 
despondency,  whilst  they  alternately  believed  and  doubted,  the 
thick  grey  haze  was  dispersed  by  the  rising  sun,  and  a general 
burst  of j oy  welcomed  the  certainty  of  land.  A luxuriancy  of  trees 
was  soon  visible,  to  whose  appearance  they  were  utter  strangers; 
and  the  beautiful  plumage  of  unknown  birds,  who  came  in  flocks 
from  the  island,  gave  at  first  the  semblance  of  a dream  to  their 
astonished  deliverance. 

The  boat  being  hoisted  out  to  examine  the  coast,  returned 
with  a favourable  account.  Machin  and  his  friends  accompa- 
niedtheir  trembling  charge,leaving  the  rest  to  secure  the  vessel. 
The  wildness  of  the  adjacent  country  possessed  additional 
charms  to  men  escaped  from  destruction ; and  the  rich  scenery 
of  Madeira  was  again  beheld,  after  a lapse  of  many  centuries, 
by  the  eyes  of  Europeans.  An  opening  in  the  extensive  woods, 
that  was  encircled  with  laurels  and  flowering  shrubs,  presented 
a delightful  retreat;  a venerable  tree,  the  growth  of  ages,  offered 
an  adjoining  eminence  by  its  welcome  shade;  and  the  first  mo-  j 
ments  of  liberty  were  emploed  in  forming  a romantic  residence 
with  the  abundant  materials  supplied  by  Nature.  I 

Curiosity  to  explore  their  new  discovery  was  increased  by  the 
novelty  of  every  object  that  they  beheld:  this  varied  occupation 
continued  for  three  days,  until  the  survey  was  interrupted 
by  an  alarming  hurricane,  that  came  on  during  the  night,  and 
rendered  them  extremely  anxious  for  their  companions  who 
were  on  board.  The  ensuing  morning  destroyed  every  prospect 
of  happiness : they  in  vain  sought  for  the  vessel,  which  had 
drove  from  her  mooring,  and  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Mo- 
rocco ; where,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  all  on  board  were  im- 
mediately seized  as  slaves,  and  sent  to  prison. 

The  afflicted  Machin  found  this  last  trial  too  severe  for  his 
disconsolate  companion:  her  tender  mind,  overcome  by  the 
scenes  she  had  endured,  needed  the  conscious  sense  of  a strict 
discharge  of  duty  to  renew  its  strength.  From  the  moment  it 
was  reported  that  the  vessel  could  not  be  found,  she  became 
dumb  with  grief,  expired  after  a few  days  of  silent  despair,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  her  inconsolable  lover.  The  companions 
of  Machin,  forgetting  their  own  situation,  were  entirely  occu- 
pied in  watching  over  their  emaciated  friend;  but  all  attempts 
to  administer  consolation  were  fruitless:  on  the  fifth  day  they 
received  his  parting  breath,  with  an  earnest  injunction,  “ that 
they  would  place  his  body  in  the  same  grave,  under  the  same 
tree,  which,  amidst  an  agony  of  tears,  they  had  so  lately  made 
for  the  unfortunate  victim  of  his  temerity;  where  the  altar  had 
been  raised  to  celebrate  their  deliverance,  would  now  mark 
their  untimely  tomb.”  This  painful  duty  being  performed, 
they  feed  a large  wooden  cross  over  the  grave,  with  the  in- 
scription which  Machin  had  composed  to  record  their  melan- 
choly adventures;  and  to  request,  that  if  any  Christians  should 
hereafter  visit  the  spot,  they  would,  in  the  same,  place  build  a 
church,  and  dedicate  it  to  Christ. 

Having  thus  obeyed  the  dictates  of  friendship,  they  fitted  out 
the  boat,  which,  from  their  first  landing  had  been  kept  ashore. 
Their  intention  was  to  return,  if  possible  to  England;  but 
either  owing  to  want  of  skill,  or  to  the  currents,  or  unfavourable 
weather,  they  were  driven  on  the  same  coast  with  their  ship- 
mates, and  joined  them  in  their  Moorish  prison. 


the  engagement. 


Poor  Tom . He  is  gone,  and  the  tongue  that  could  once 
set  the  cockpit  in  a roar  is  silent  now  for  ever ! He  died 
bravely  in  ^e  service  of  his  country,  and  has  left  a memo- 
rml  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him  which  time  can  never 
efiace.  The  wailings  of  distress  had  only  to  reach  his  ear, 
when  his  hand,  his  purse,  were  at  the  disnosal  of  the  suppli- 


cant. Poor  Tom ! I have  shed  many  a tear  to  thy  memory , 
nor  do  I consider  it  a weakness  that  my  eyes  are  at  this 
moment  moistened  by  the  overflowings  of  affectionate  re- 
membrance. We  had  embarked  in  the  navy  on  the  same 
day,  and  in  the  same  ship, — had  endured  together  the  many 
tricks  to  which  all  greenhorns  are  exposed  at  their  first  intro- 
duction to  the  midshipmen’s  berth.  We  were  watch-mates, 
and  shared  the  secrets  of  each  other’s  heart.  Oh,  how  often, 
at  the  midnight  hour,  have  we  gazed  at  the  full  round  moon 
pictured  on  the  bosom  of  the  azure  wave,  and  whiled  the 
midwatch  in  painting  scenes  of  future  glory  ; or  looking 
towards  our  own  home-shore,  thinking  on  those  we’d  left  be- 
hind!—Fancy,  delusive  most  where  warmest  are,  would  lead 
us  on  in  a romantic  dream  of  sweet  delight,  known  only  to 
the  young  mariner.  There  are  some  feelings  of  the  human 
mind  so  exquisitely  delicate  in  their  nature  and  yet  so  power- 
ful in  their  operations,  that  as  soon  would  the  pulse  of  exist- 
ence cease  to  beat,  as  those  feelings  cease  to  actuate  the 
heart  of  man.  The  cherished  remembrance  of  ‘ Auld  lang 
syne’  dwells  in  the  breast,  and  is  as  dear  when  only  illumi- 
nated by  the  last  rays  of  a declining  sun,  as  when  it  basked 
in  its  meridian  beam,  and  exulted  in  the  glorious  splendour. 

‘ Hallo  I’  jmu  will  say,  ‘ where  is  our  Old  Sailor  bound  to  now? 
surely  he  is  getting  out  of  his  latitude.’  Mayhap  I may  be. 
May  be?  no — I’m  a child  to  this  hour;  but  one  word’s  as 
good  as  twenty,  let  me  go  on  and  spin  my  yarn  upon  my 
own  winch. 

“ Our  ship  was  paid  off,  and  all  hands  were  drafted  into  other 
men-of-war;  consequently  a separation  took  place,  and  we  lost 
sight  of  each  other  for  some  years.  One  day  I was  walking  the 
deck,  when  the  quarter-master  of  the  watch  informed  me  there 
was  a boat  coming  alongside  with  a lieutenant  in  her;  and,  as 
our  third  had  applied  to  be  superseded,  I made  no  doubt  that 
this  was  the  new  luff-tackle  coming  to  join  us.  But  what  was 
my  pleasure  on  beholding  between  the  white  lapelles  the  smiling 
face  of  my  old  friend.  A glow  of  inexpressible  animation 
warmed  my  heart;  but  perhaps,  thought  I,  promotion  has 
altered  him.  I drew  back, — however,  he  had  caught  sight  of 
me,  and  the  pressure  of  friendship  told  me  in  an  instant  Tom 
was  the  same  honest,  generous,  open-hearted  being  I had  ever 
found  him.  In  a few  days  we  sailed  with  the  fleet  for  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  were  present  at  the  glorious  battle  of  the  Nile. 
Poor  Tom  and  I were  stationed  on  the  same  deck,  and  never  did 
mortal  display  more  heroic  bravery,  more  cool  intrepidity ; yet 
there  was  an  indefinable  expression  at  times  in  his  look,  as  if 
some  thought  lay  struggling  in  his  breast,  and  could  not  gain  an 
utterance.  Oh,  what  a day  was  that  for  England!  The  name 
of  Nelson  now  has  lost  its  charm;  yet  are  there  some  who  can 
remember  its  magic  influence  on  the  seaman’s  mind — ’twas  em- 
blazoned on  the  standard  of  Fame,  which  waved  the  bright 
banner  of  Victory.  I look  sometimes  at  his  funeral  car,  anff 
call  to  remembrance  the  time  when  a grateful  country  paid  a 
just  tribute  to  his  memory.  Well  do  I recollect  the  counte- 
! nances  of  the  honest  tars  who  passefi  in  succession  his  last  re- 
mains when  lying  in  state, — part  of  the  crew  of  the  Victory ; 
they  had  fought — they  had  conquered  together, — and  what  can 
bind  the  tie  of  kindred  stronger?  All  around  us  now  was  blood' 
and  flame, — the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  and  the  groans  of  the 
dying  came  mingled  with  the  deafening  roar  of  guns  and  his- 
sing balls  that  struck  us  through  and  through.  ‘ This  is 
glorious,’  said  a little  youngster,  who  had  joined  us  for  his  first 
trip,  previous  to  sailing, — ‘ This  will  be  glorious  news  for  home.’ 
He  had  got  a twenty-four  pound  shot  in  his  left  arm,  and  was 
chalking  on  it.  ‘ What  are  you  about?’  said  I.  ‘ I’m  only  writ- 
ing a moving  billet-doux  to  one  of  the  enemy’s  midshipmen,  sir. 
There  ’tis  done,  and  now  let’s  put  it  in  the  post.’  And  so  he 
claps  it  into  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  ‘By  my  faith,’  said  a 
Paddy,  bowsing  ?t  the  tackle,  ‘ but  that’s  a lawyer’s  letter,  with 
a double  charge;  shoot  aisey,  and  don’t  be  after  doing  mischief.’ 

‘ Hoot,  hoot,’  replied  an  old  Scotchman,  ‘ it’s  cannonical  law, 
then,  and  whoever  stops  its  execution  will  have  death  without 
benefit  of  clairgy;  but  I rather  dement  ’tis  an  epistol  deadica- 
tory  to  some  body.  Weel,  weel,  these  French  are  a ceeyil  sort 
o’  bodies,  and  nae  doubt  you  will  have  une  repartie  by  prime-ier 
op-port-uuity.’  Just  at  this  moment  a fresh  ship  of  the  enemy’§ 
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■ laid  us  athwart  the  bows,  and  opened  a most  tremendous  fire 
that  raked  us  fore  and  aft,  and  made  our  groaning  timbers 
shiver — the  midship  guns  came  in  heavily — most  of  their  hands 
lay  stretched  upon  th^e  deck.  Poor  Will  Ransom  fell  close  to 
my  feet;  he  had  raised  himself  up  by  one  arm,  and  with  the 
other  supported  the  little  midshipman,  who  had  been  struck  by 
a grape-shot.  ‘ Oh,  my  mother^my  poor  mother !’  said  the 
lad;  struggled  for  a moment,  and  expired.  Will  gazed  upon 
the  youth:  ‘He’s  gone,’  said  he,  ‘ his  cable’s  parted,  and  my 
anchor’s  a- trip ;’  laid  himself  down,  and  instantly  died. 

“ I don’t  know  how  it  was,  but  I felt  as  if  something  was 
choking  me ; my  heart  was  almost  bursting ; but  ’twas 
momentary — the  angel  Pity  shuns  the  horrid  scene  of  car- 
nage— and  revenge,  revenge  steels  the  heart  against  every 
feeling  of  humanity.  The  dead  bodies  were  launched  out  at 
the  port  to  clear* the  decks ; and  many  a burst  of  unrestrained 
grief  attended  their  departure.  The  blue  wave  closed  over 
them,  and  they  were  seen  no  more.  Another  heavy  broad- 
side shook  us,  and  poor  Tom  fell  into  my  arms — a musket 
ball  had  pierced  his  breast.  I ordered  some  men  to  convey 
him  to  the  cockpit,  for  I dared  not  quit  my  station,  and 
from  that  moment  I lost  every  softer  sensation  of  the 
mind. 

“We  were  victorious  ; and  as  soon  as  duty  would  permit, 
I hastened  to  my  friend.  The  surgeon’s  assistant  was  just 
quitting  his  cabin : ‘ Another  hour,’  said  he  in  a whisper, 

‘ and  all  will  be  over  ; or  it  may  be  earlier.’  He  was  sitting 
up  in  his  cot,  with  his  desk  before  him,  attempting  to  write. 
A languid  smile  beamed  on  his  death-stricken  countenance 
as  I entered.  ‘See,’  said  he,  ‘I  am  performing  the  last 
duty  to  my  parents,  and  to  one, — here  a convulsive  spasm 
made  him  pause — to  one  whom  I had  fondly  hoped  to  call 
my  own ; ’tis  past.  His  over,  and  this  heart  will  soon  cease  to 
beat;  even  with  that  feeling  it  will  close  the  latest.’  I 
grasped  his  hand,  but  could  not  speak.  He  continued  wri- 
ting, finished  his  letters,  and  directed  them,  with  the  calm- 
ness and  resignation  of  a Christian.  ‘ And  now,’ said  he, 
‘my  friend,  to  your  charge  I commit  these  papers  and 
my  little  property ; soften  the  anguish  of  a parent’s  heart, 
and  soothe  the  sorrows  of  the  tender  female.  Tell  them  I 
have  done  my  duty ; and  though  1 die  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
yet,  His  in  the  service  of  my  country,  and  I die  with  resigna- 
tion. This  miniature  was  designed  for Oh!  Father  of 

mercies ! spare,  spare ’ The  surgeon  entered.  I sup- 

ported his  head  upon  my  arm,  while  a cordial  was  adminis- 
tered; he  revived  for  a moment,  placed  the  locket  in  my 
hand,  uttered  the  name  ‘ Matilda,’  breathed  short,  and  in 
broken  whispers,  ‘ Father,  into— into  thy  hands  I — I commit 
my  spirit !’  bowed  his  head  upon  my  breast,  and — he  was  no 
more.’ 

“ The  tide  was  setting  very  strong  out  of  Portsmouth  har- 
bour, and,  having  received  urgent  orders  to  use  expedition,  I 
directed  the  coxswain  to  land  me  on  South  Sea  beach.  The 
day  was  unusually  fine,  the  garrison  troops  were  manoeuvring  on 
the  common,  and  large  parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at- 
tracted by  the  beautiful  scene  which  ever  presents  itself  to  the 
view,  were  strolling  on  the  shore.  The  boat  grounded,  and  in- 
stantly, with  my  despatches  under  my  arm,  my  feet  pressed  the 
dear  land  of  my  nativity.  Only  those  who  have  been  long  ab- 
sent from  their  native  country,  can  tell  the  thousand  delightful 
sensations,  mingled  with  anxiety,  which  pervade  the  mind  at 
once  again  treading  on  British  soil.  Joy  swelled  my  heart,  while 
tears  started  from  my  eyes. 

“ There  is  a degree  of  selfishness  in  our  richest  pleasures — an 
epicurean  delight,  which  seldom  admits  of  participation;  but 
when  this  feeling  has  in  some  degree  subsided,  we  share  our 
gratification  with  our  friends.  At  this  moment  I thought  only 
of  myself— the  next,  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  all  rushed  upon 
my  memory.  I should  see  them,  hear  their  voices,  grasp  their 
hands;  oh,  there  was  rapture  in  the  idea!  Pride,  too,  whis- 
pered, the  despatches  you  carry  contain  certain  recommenda- 
tions to  the  higher  powers  for  conduct  in  battle.  ‘ I have  forgot 
it,’  said  I,  feeling  my  pockets;  ‘what  shall  I do!’  for  by  this 
time  I had  walked  some  distance  from  the  boat.  ‘ ’Twas  his 
last  dying  request,  poor  fellow,  and  to  neglect  it  is  neither  kind 


nor  honourable:  I’ll  run  back.’  Accordingly  I hastened  my 
return,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  a crowd  of  people  as- 
sembled near  the  spot.  The  coxswain  ran  to  me:  ‘ Oh,  sir, 
she’s  dead,  she’s  dead!  I would  willingly  have  given  all  my 
prize-money  to  have  saved  her.’  ‘ Who’s  dead?’  said  I,  ‘ what 
do  you  mean?  Jump  into  the  boat,  and  bring  the  parcels  and 
letters  I have  left  there.’  ‘ That’s  it,  sir,’  replied  the  poor  fel- 
low; ‘she  took  it  up,  and,  before  I could  prevent  it,  burst  it 
open.’  A gentleman  now  approached.  ‘ I believe,  sir,  I am 

speaking  to  the  oflScer  of  the ?’  ‘You  are,  sir;  I hope  no 

accident  has  happened ; hut  I really  cannot  wait.  Coxswain, 
fetch  the  parcels,  and  follow  me  to  the  admiral’s  office  directly.’ 
Then  turning  to  the  stranger : ‘ Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to 
walk  up  with  me,  and  explain?’  ‘ Most  willingly.’  We  pro- 
ceeded onwards,  and  he  began. 

“ Previous  to  your  landing,  a party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  strolling  on  the  beach,  and  admiring  the  many  beauties  of 
the  surrounding  prospect.  When  you  quitted  the  boat,  curiosity 

drew  us  towards  it.  ‘ ’Tis  the ’s,’  exclaimed  Miss , 

springing  forward;  ‘My  brother,  my  brother!’  Another  young 
lady  rushed  towards  the  boat  at  the  moment  the  coxswain  was 
jumping  ashore  with  several  small  packages  under  his  arm,  and 
dropped  a letter  close  to  her  feet.  ‘What  is  the  lady’s  name!’ 

said  I.  ‘ E ,’  he  replied.  Had  a thunderbolt  struck  me  at 

that  moment  I could  not  have  been  more  paralyzed.  The 
truth  rushed  upon  my  mind  with  tenfold  horror,  and  from  the 
unknown  extent  of  mischief  my  negligence  had  occasioned  ; 
and  I should  have  fallen  to  the  ground  but  for  the  timely  sup- 
port of  my  companion.  I looked  in  his  face  with  agony  and 
shame.  ‘ Do  not  tell  me,’  said  I,  ‘ do  not  tell  me,  but  run 
back,  if  you  have  pity,  gain  what  information  you  can,  and 
bring  me  intelligence  at  the  admiral’s  office.’  He  shook  me 
by  the  hand,  and  instantly  returned  to  the  beach.  With  a 
spirit  almost  wrung  to  madness,  I rushed  forward,  but  was 
spared  the  agony  of  a formal  introduction,  as  fortunately  the 
commander-in-chief  was  absent.  I delivered  my  despatches, 
and  was  ordered  to  wait.  Oh  what  torture,  what  anguish  did  I 
undergo  for  upwards  of  an  hour ! and  when  released  flew  to 
the  spot;  but  all  were  gone,  and  solemn  stillness  reigned 
around.  I now  remembered  the  orders  given  to  the  boat’s 
crew  to  come  for  me  at  sally-port.  Thither  I hastened,  and, 
grasping  the  coxswain’s  arms,  ‘ Where,  where  are  they  V 
said  I ; ‘how  came  this  accident  to  happen  ? be  quick,  and  do 
not  trifle  with  me.’  ‘Oh,  sir!’  replied  the  man,  ‘she 
snatched  up  the  letter,  and  was  going  to  hand  it  over,  when 
her  eyes  caught  the  direction  : ‘ It  is  for  me  (said  she),  it  is 
for  me  !’  ‘Avast,  there,  young  woman,’  says  I ; but  before  I 
could  get  it  away,  she  made  sail,  and  then  broke  open  the 
hatches.  I gave  chase  directly ; but  before  I could  come 
alongside,  she  uttered  a piercing  shriek,  and  dropped  down 
dead.’  ‘ Dead  1’  exclaimed  I,  my  blood  curdling  with  horror. 
‘Dead!’  repeated  the  man,  with  an  involuntary  shudder. 

“ At  that  moment  I felt  some  one  touch  my  arm : Hwas  the 
person  who  had  promised  to  bring  me  intelligence  at  the 
office.  He  drew  me  with  him,  and  I followed,  almost  uncon- 
scious of  what  I did.  ‘ Does  she  yet  live?”  said  I.  A con- 
vulsive sob  was  the  only  answer.  We  entered  a neat  but 

elegant  house  in street.  AnguisL'^vas  pictured  on  every 

countenance.  An  elderly  gentleman  approached,  with  his 
hand  extended,  but  speech  was  denied  him : ’twas  my  poor 
messmate’s  father.  My  companion  motioned  me  to  be  seated, 
but  I continued  standing;  when  an  opposite  door  was  thrown 
open— a female  rushed  in,  and  threw  her  arms  around  my 
neck.  ‘ She  lives ! she  lives  !'  said  I;  and  pulling  Tom’s  pic- 
ture instinctively  from  my  pocket,  held  it  to  her  view.  She 
raised  her  head;  I saw  her  features — Hwas  his  sister.  ‘ Yes 
(replied  she),  Matilda  still  lives;  come,  come,  you  shall  see 
her,’  taking  me  by  the  arm;  and  before  my  companion  could 
prevent  it  we  were  in  the  adjoining  room.  Oh,  what  a 
scene  was  here!  Upon  a couch  lay  the  beautiful,  the  accom- 
plished, the  amiable  Matilda,  a living  corpse!  There  is  a 
certain  stupefaction  of  the  intellect,  occasioned  by  a sudden 
depression  from  the  height  of  joy  to  the  abyss  ol  sorrow, 
which  can  only  be  compared  to  death;  and  such  was  her  case 
now. 
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My  conductress,  whose  senses  were  much  disordered, 
pushed  me  towards  the  couch.  I stood — I gazed — alive  to 
feeling,  but  as  it  were  alive  in  marble,  so  fettered  was  every 
faculty  of  the  body.  She  had  shown  no  signs  of  returning 
animation,  except  her  breath;  her  eyes  were  opened,  glazed, 
and  fixed.  They  were  towards  me,  and  unconsciously  I 
raised  my  hand  which  held  the  portrait  to  my  face.  A mo- 
mentary flash  of  recollection  seemed  to  return;  she  suddenly 
sprung  up,  grasped  my  arm,  snatched  the  fatal  picture,  gazed 
wistfully  upon  it — ‘ Hark!’  said  she;  then,  reclining  her  head 
upon  her  bosom,  murmured  her  lover’s  name,  and  breathed 
her  last!” — Greenwich  Hospital. 


STRIKING  INCIDENT  IN  THE  LIEE  OF  A 
MIDSHIPMAN, 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  war,  the  Polly,  tender,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Watts,  came  swooping  up  one  evening 
to  the  small  town  of  Auchinbreck,  in  Scotland,  and,  resolving 
to  pounce,  without  warning,  upon  her  prey,  as  soon  as  slie  had 
anchored  in  the  roads,  sent  on  shore  the  press-gang  to  pick  up 
as  many  of  the  stout  boat-builder  lads  as  they  could  catch. 
The  towns-people,  however,  were  not  so  unprepared  as  the  cap- 
tain of  the  tender  imagined;  some  of  those,  indeed,  who  were 
tit  for  sea,  ran  up  into  the  hills,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
collected  about  the  corner  of  a building-shed  as  you  go  on  to 
the  main  street,  and,  when  the  signal  of  hostility  was  given,  by 
the  capture  of  a man  by  thei)ress-gang,  they  rushed  down  upon 
them  in  a body,  every  one  with  his  axe  on  his  shoulder,  like  a 
troop  of  Indians  with  their  tomahawks.  It  had  now  become  so 
dark  that  the  sailors  had  much  to  do  to  keep  their  footitig  upon 
the  loose  stones  of  the  beach,  which  was  just  at  this  time  ren- 
dered a still  more  troublesome  passage  by  the  scattered  mate  - 
rials of  a*  pier,  then  beginning  to  be  built;  and,  besides,  their 
number  was  so  small  compared  to  the  towns-pcople,  that,  after 
a few  strokes  of  the  cutlass,  and  as  many  oaths  as  would  have 
got  a line-of-battle-ship  into  action  and  out  again,  they  were 
fain  to  retreat  to  their  boat,  pimsued  by  the  boat-builders, 
young  and  old,  like  furies.  A midshipman,  sitting  in  the  stern, 
whose  name  w^as  Williani  Morrison,  a fine  lad  of  fifteen,  ob- 
served the  fate  of  the  action  with  feelings  in  which  local  and 
professional  spirit  struggled  for  the  mastery.  One  moment 
he  would  rub  his  hands  with  glee,  and  the  next  un sheath 
his  dagger  in  anger,  as  he  saw  the  axe  of  a fellow- townsman 
descend  on  the  half-guarded  head  of  a brother  sailor;  but,  when 
the  combatants  came  within  oar’s  length  of  the  boat,  and  the 
letieat  began  to  resemble  a flight,  the  espi'it  de  corps  got  the 
upper  hand  in  the  Auchinbrecken  midshipman’s  feelings,  and, 
unsheathing  his  dagger,  he  jumped  nimbly  ashore  and  joifred  in 
the  fray.  At  last  the  sailors  got  fairly  into  their  boat  without 
a single  man  being  either  missing  or  killed,  although  the  list  of 
the  wounded  included  the  whole  party ; and  the  landsmen,  ap- 
parently pretty  much  in  the  same  circumstances,  although  un- 
able, from  their  number  and  the  darkness,  to  reckon  as  in- 
stantaneously the  amount  of  the  loss  or  damage;  after  giving 
three  cheers  of  triumph,  they  retired  in  good  order. 

William^  Morrison,  after  discharging  his  duty  so  manfully, 
was  permitted  to  go  on  shore  the  same  evening,  to  visit  his 
iriends;  and,  indeed,  the  captain  could  not  have  known  before 
that  he  belonged  to  the  place,  as  he  surely  would  not  have  con- 
iKled  to  the  lad  so  unpopular  a task  aS  that  of  kidnapping  his 
own  relations  and  acquaintances.  He  was  landed  at  the  Point 
o-  ocanough,  to^  prevent  the  necessity  of  going  through  the 
streets,  which  might  have  been  dangerous  in  the  excited  state 
of  tne  people  s minds ; and,  stretching  across  the  fields,  and 
iuong  tne  side  of  the  hill,  he  steered  steadily  on  in  the  direction 
of  his  paternal  home,  which  was  about  a mile  and  a half  from 
Che  Point,  but  only  one  mile  from  the  town.  The  moon  had 
now  risen,  but  was  only  visible  in  short  glimpses  through  the 
c ouds  that  were  hurrying  across  the  sky;  and  the  taU,  strange  ' 
shadows  of  the  willows  and  yews  that  skirted  the  churchyard 


appearing  and  disappearing  as  he  passed,  probably  by  recal- 
ling the  associations  of  his  earlier  years,  made  Williani  shrihk, 
and  almost  tremble.  His  own  shadow,  however,  was  a trore 
pleasing  thing  to  look  at.  The  dress,  which,  grown  familiar 
by  usage,  he  would  not  have  noticed  elsewhere,  was  here  bril- 
liantly contrasted  in  his  recollection  with  the  more  clownish 
and  common  garb  of  his  boyhood — for  he  already  reckoned  him- 
self a man;  and  the  dagger,  projecting  smartly  from  his  belted 
side,  gavej  in  his  opinion  a finish,  quite  melo-draraatic,  to  his 
air.  He  drew  out  the  tiny  blade  from  its  sheath,  and  its  Sparkle 
•in  the  moonlight  seemed  to  be  reflected  in  his  eyes  as  he 
gazed  on  it  from  hilt  to  point;  but  the  expression  of  those  eyes 
was  changed  as  they  discovered  that  its  polish  in  one  place  was 
dimmed  by  blood.  This  could  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
aflray  on  the  beach — and  at  any  other  time  and  place  it  would 
have  been  thought  nothing  of; — but  at  this  moment,  and  on 
this  spot,  he  was  as  much  startled  by  the  sight,  as  if  his  con- 
science had  accused  him  of  a deliberate  murder.  The  impres- 
sions his  mind  had  received  while  passing  the  churchyard, 
now  returned  upon  him  with  added  gloom ; a kind  of  misgiving 
came  over  him;  and  a thousand  boding  thoughts  haunted  him 
like  spirits,  and  hanging,  as  it  were,  on  his  heart,  dragged  it 
down  farther  and  farther  at  every  step.  He  bitterly  regretted 
that  he  had  not  remained  in  the  boat,  as  he  had  at  first  re- 
solved, a neutral  spectator  of  the  strife.  How  did  he  know  that 
his  hand  had  not  been  raised  against  the  life  of  his  own  bro- 
ther? As  far  as  he  could  see  or  learn,  indeed,  no  fatal  acci- 
dent had  occurred;  but  there  have  been  instances  of  people 
walking  cheerily  off  the  field  of  battle,  and  dying  of  their 
wounds  after  all.  And  yet  it  was  not  likely — it  was  hardly 
possible — that  John  could  have  been  in  the  aflraj^,  his  inden- 
tures protecting  him  from  the  impress.  Tliese  cogitations 
Avere  speedily  folloAved  by  others  of  as  gloomy  a character:  for 
the  thoughts  breed  faster  than  ^ve  can  perceive  them,  and  each 
multiplies  after  its  kind.  It  was  a year  since  he  had  heard 
from  his  friends,  and  five  years  since  he  had  seen  them.  Who 
could  tell  what  changes  had  taken  place  in  that  time?  'W'ho 
could  tell  whether  poor  John  had  even  lived  to  be  killed  by  the 
press-gang?  His  father,  his  mother,  and  his  sisters — were 
they  dead,  were  they  living,  were  they  sick,  or  in  health?  His 
sister  had  been  always  a delicate  girl,  one  of  those  gentle  and 
fragile  flowers  of  mortality  that  are  sure  not  to  live  till  the 
summer;  perhaps  consumption,  with  the  deceitful  beauty  of 
his  smile,  had  already  led  his  fair  partner  down  the  short  dance 
of  life. 

Tormenting  himself  with  such  speculations,  he  arrived  at 
his  father’s  house.  Here  he  was  surprised,  bewildered,  almost 
shocked,  to  observe  a new  and  handsome  farm-house  in  place 
of  the  old  one.  On  looking  farther  on,  however,  he  did  detect 
the  ancient  habitation  of  his  family,  in  its  original  site  ; but  it 
seemed,  from  the  distance  where  he  stood,  to  be  falling  into 
ruins.  His  whole  race  must  either  be  dead  or  banished,  and 
a new  tribe  of  successors  settled  in  their  place ; or  else  Unele 
William  must  be  deceased,  and  have  left  his  father  money 
enough  to  build  a new  house.  He  walked  up  to  the  door, 
where  he  stood  trembling  for  some,  minutes,  without  courage 
to  put  his  hand  to  the  latch,  and  at  last  went  round  to  the 
window,  and,  with  a desperate  effort,  looked  in.  How  his 
heart  bounded  ! His  father  was  there,  still  a stout  healthy 
man  of  middle  life,  his  hair  hardly  beginning  to  be  grizzled, 
by  the  meddling  fingers  of  the  old  painter.  Time ; and  his 
mother,  as  handsome  as  ever,  and  her  face  relieved  by  the 
smile  either  of  habitual  happiness,  or  of  some  momentary 
cause  of  joyful  excitation,  from  the  Madonna  cast  which  had 
distinguished  it  in  less  prosperous  days ; and  his  sister,  with 
only  enough  left  of  her  former  delicacy  of  complexion  to 
chasten  the  luxuriant  freshness  of  health  on  the  ripe  cheeks  of 
nineteen.  John,  indeed,  was  not  there:  but  a Vacant  chair 
stood  by  the  table  ready  to  receive  him,  and  another — a second 
chair,  beside  it,  only  nearer  the  fire — for  whom? — for  himself. 
His  heart  told  him  that  it  was.  Some  one  must  have  brought 
the  tidings  of  his  arrival ; the  family  circle  were  at  that  mo- 
ment waiting  to  receive  him ; he  could  see  his  old  letters  lying 
on  the  table  before  them,  and  recognised  the  identical  red 
splash  he  had  dropped,  as  if  accidentally,  on  the  corner  of  one 
of  the  despatches  he  had  written  after  his  first  action— although 
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he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  cock*pit  to  procure,  for 
! the  occasion,  this  valorous  token  of  danger  and  glory.  But 
j John — it  was  so  late  for  him  to  be  from  home  ! — and,  as  a new 
i idea  passed  across  his  mind,  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  old 
house,  which  was  distant  about  a hundred  yards.  It  was 
probable,  he  thought,  nay,  more  than  probable,  that  his  father, 

, when  circumstances  enabled  him  to  build  a new  house  for 
; himself,  had  given  the  old  one  to  his  eldest  son  ; and  John, 
j doubtless,  was  established  there  as  the  master  of  the  family, 

! and  perhaps  at  this  moment  was  waiting  anxiously  for  a 
j message  to  require  his  presence  on  the  joyful  occasion  of  his 
I brother’s  arrival.  He  did  not  calculate  very  curiously  time 
j or  ages,  for  his  brother  was  only  his  senior  by  two  years ; he 
felt  that  he  was  himself  a man  long  ago,  and  thought  that 
j John  by  this  time  must  be'almost  an  old  man. 

While  these  reflections  were  passing  through  his  mind,  he 
observed  a light  in  the  window  of  the  old  house;  but  he  could 
not  well  tell  whether  it  was  merely  the  reflection  of  a moon- 
beam on  the  glass,  or  a candle  in  the  interior.  He  walked 
forward  out  of  curiosity;  but  the  scene,  as  he  approached  the 
building,  was  so  gloomy,  and  the  air  so  chill,  that  he  wished 
to  turn  back;  however,  he  walked  on  till  he  reached  the  door, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  his  brother  was  waiting  on  the  thres- 
hold to  receive'hira.  They  shook  hands  in  silence,  for  Wil- 
liam’s heart  was  too  full  to  speak,  and  he  followed  John  into 
the  house  ; and  an  ill-cared-for  house  it  was.  He  stumbled 
among  heaps  of  rubbish  in  the  dark  pasaage;  and,  as  he  groped 
along  the  wall,  his  hand  brought  down  patches  of  old  lime, 
and  was  caught  in  spiders’  webs  almost  as  strong  as  if  the 
spinner  had  meant  to  go  a-fowling.  When  they  had  got  into 
the  parlour,  he  saw  that  the  building  was  indeed  a ruin  ; there 
was  not  a whole  pane  of  glass  in  the  window,  nor  a plank  of 
wood  in  the  damp  floor  ; and  the  fire-place,  without  fire,  or  a 
};rate  to  hold  it,  looked  like  the  entrance  to  a burying-vault. 
John,  however,  walked  quietly  in,  and  sat  down  on  a heap  of 
rubbish  by  the  ingleside;  and  William,  following  his  example, 
sat  down  over  against  him.  His  heart  now  began  to  quake, 
and  he  was  afraid,  without  knowing  what  he  had  to  fear.  He 
ran  over  in  his  mind  the  transactions  of  the  evening — his 
walk,  his  reflections,  his  anxieties— embracing  the  whole,  as 
if  in  one  rapid  and  yet  detailed  glance  of  the  soul,  and  then 
turned  his  eyes  upon  his  brother  both  in  fear  and  curiosity. 
What  fearful  secret  could  John  have  to  communicate  in  a 
])lace  like  this  ? Could  he  not  have  spoken  as  well  in  the  open 
air,  where  it  was  so  much  warmer,  and  in  the  blessed  light  of 
the  moon  ? No  one  Avas  dead,  or  likely  to  die,  that  he  cared 
for ; bis  dearest  and  almost  only  friends  were  at  this  moment 
talking  and  laughing  round  their  social  table,  and  near  a 
bright  fire,  expecting  his  arrival,  and  John  and  he  were — here  ! 
At  length,  repressing  by  a strong  effort  the  undefined  and 
undefinable  feelings  that  were  crowding  upon  him,  he  broke 
the  silence,  which  was  now  beginning  to  seem  strange  and 
embarrassing. 

“ And  how  have  you  been,  John?”  said  he,  in  the  usual  form 
of  friendly  inquiries;  “and  how  have  you  got  on  in  the  world 
since  we  parted?” 

“ I have  been  well,”  replied  John;  “ and  I have  got  on  as  well 
as  mortal  man  could  desire.” 

“ Yet  you  cannot  be  happy;  3mu  must  have  something  to  say 
— something  I am  almost  afraid  to  hear.  Out  with  it,  in  God’s 
name ! and  let  us  go  home.” 

“ Yes,”  said  John,  “ I have  something  to  say;  but  it  will  not 
take  long  to  hear,  and  then  we  shall  both  go  home.  I was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  boat-building  four  years  ago.” 

“I  know  it,”  replied  William;  “you  wrote  to  me  about  it 
yourself,  John.” 

“ I wa  s made  foreman  before  my  time  was  out.” 

“ I know  that,  too,”  said  William ; “ Fanny  gave  me  the  whole 
particulars  in  a letter  I received  at  Smyrna; — surely  that  can- 
not be  all.” 

“ I have  more  to  tell,”  said  John,  solemnly;  “ my  apprentice- 
ship is  out.” 

“What  in  four  years! — you  are  mad,  John!  What  do  you 
mean?” 

“ The  indenture  was  cancelled  this  evening.” 


“ How  ?”  cried  William,  with  a gasp,  and  beginning  to  trcm 
ble  all  over,  without  knowing  why. 

“I  was  wounded  on  the  beach,”  said  John,  rising  up  and  Avalk- 
ing  backwards  towards  the  window;  while  the  moon,  entering 
into  a dense  cloud,  had  scarcely  sufficient  power  to  exhibit  the 
outlines  of  his  figure.”  “.It  was  by  the  point  of  a dagger,”  con- 
tinued he,  his  voice  sounding  distant  and  indistinct,  ^‘and  I died 
of  the  wound ! ” 

William  was  alone  in  the  apartment,  and  he  felt  the  hair 
rising  upon  his  head,  and  cold-  drops  of  sweat  tricklmg  down 
his  broAv.  His  ghastly  and  bewildered  look  was  hardly  noticed 
by  his  parents  and  sister  during  the  first  moments  of  salutation; 
and,  when  it  was,  the  excuse  was  illness  and  fatigue.  He  could 
neither  eat  nor  drink  (it  seemed  as  if  he  had  lost  altogether  the 
faculty  of  swallowing),  but  sat  silent  and  stupefied,  turning  his 
head  ever  and  anon  to  the  door,  till  it  struck  one  o’clock.  About 
this  time  a knocking  was  heard,  and  the  sister,  jumping  up, 
cried  it  was  John  come  home,  and  ran  to  open  the  door. 
But  it  was  not  John;  it  was  the  minister  of  the  parish;  and 
he  had  scarcely  time  to  break  the  blow  to  the  parents  with 
the  shield  of  religion,  Avhen  the  dead  body  of  their  eldest  son 
was  brought  into  the  house. 


LORD  RODNEY’S  HUMANITY. 

On  the  23rd  of  November,  1765,  Sir  George  Rodney  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the.Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich,  in  the 
room  of  Admiral  ToAvnshend,  and  took  his  seat  as  Director,  on 
the  28th  of  December  following. 

During  tlie  four  years  that  he  presided  over  that  noble  es- 
tablishment, he  had  no  opportunities  of  displaying  that  active 
and  enterprising  spirit  Avhich  had  hitnerto  marked  his  charac- 
ter, but  occasions  were  not  wanting  to  prove  that  he  Avas  still, 
as  he  had  CA^er  been,  the  seaman’s  friend.  The  anecdote  Avhich 
follows,  of  the  authenticity  of  which  there  can  be  no  question, 
bears  more  honourable  and  ample  testimony  to  the  goodness 
of  the  Admiral’s  heart  than  would  volumes  of  laboured  pane- 
gyric. 

At  that  period  fcAv,  if  any,  of  the  pensioners  were  alloAved 
great  coats,  and  then  only  in  consequence  of  a petition  ap- 
proved by  the  weekly  board,  or  an  order  from  the  Governor, 
who  had  authority  to  grant  that  indulgence.  Sir  George,  the 
first  Avinter  of  his  government  there,  had  applications  made  as 
usual,  but  required  no  better  pretensions,  or  greater  eloquence, 
than  an  old  sailor  and  a cold  day,  to  grant  an  order.  The 
consequence  of  this  Avas,  that  great  coats  became  so  general, 
and  the  demand  increased  so  much,  that  the  Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, Mr.  Boys,  at  the  next  board,  took  upon  him  to  repre- 
sent the  Governor’s  conduct  as  extremely  reprehensible.  Sir 
George,  who  was  present,  got  up;  and  after  expressing  his 
surprise  at  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  conduct,  very  calmly 
said  to  him,  “ I have  the  greatest  respect  for  you  as  a man, 
who,  by  the  greatest  merit,  has  raised  himself  from^  the  station 
of  a foremast  man  to  the  rank  of  an  Admiral, — a circumstance 
which  not  only  does  you  the  highest  honour,  but  would  have 
led  me  to  have  expected  you  as  an  advocate  instead  of  an  op- 
poser  to  such  a necessary  indulgence.  Many  ot  the  poor  men 
at  the  door  have  been  your  shipmates,  and  once  your  compa- 
nions. Never  hurt  a brother  sailor;  and  let  me  Avarn  you 
against  two  things  more.  The  first  is,  in  future  not  to  inter- 
fere between  me  and  my  duty  as  Governor;  and  the  second  is, 
not  to  object  to  these  brave  men  having  great  coats,  whilst  you 
are  so  fond  of  one  as  to  wear  it  by  the  side  of  as  good  a fire  as 
you  are  sitting  by  at  present.  There  are  very  few  young  sai- 
lors that  come  to  London  without  paying  Greenwich  Hospital 
a visit,  and  it  shall  .be  the  rule  of  my  conduct,  as  far  as  my 
authority  extends,  to  render  the  old  men’s  lives  so  comfortable, 
that  the  younger  shall  say,  when  he  goes  aAvay,  ‘ Who  would 
not  be  a sailor,  to  live  as  happy  as  a prince  in  his  old  days? 
and  Sir  George  kept  his  word,  for  from  that  very  time  every 
man  Avas  allowed  a great  coat. 
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SPIRITED  ACTIONS  BETWEEN  BRITISH  AND 
FRENCH  FRIGATES. 

Amongst  the  naval  actions  of  the  memorable  year  1780, 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  our 
superiority  at  sea.  Considering  the  enormous  disparity  of 
force  between  our  old  two-and-thirties  and  the  large  French 
frigates  of  eighteen  and  t wenty-four  pounders,  it  is  wonderful 
thatin  no  instance  were  the  former  ever  captured  by  the  latter 
■when  opposed  ship  to  ship.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice 
two  of  the  most  spirited  and  daring  sea  fights  on  record. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  the  Jason,  Captain  Sterling,  the 
Pique,  Captain  Milne,  and  the  Mermaid,  Captain  Newman, 
were  cruising  off  the  Saintes,  when  a large  Fi-euch  frigate  was 
discovered.  She  was  immediately  chased  by  all  the  frigates  ; 
but  so  Avell  did  she  sail,  that  though  the  chase  began  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  she  was  not  overtaken  and  brought  to  action 
till  eleven  o’clock  at  night  ; and  then  only  by  the  Pique  : a 
running  fight  continued  between  them  till  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  when  the  Jason  came  up,  and  the  Pique  having  lost 
her  main  top  mast,  fell  astern.  The  Jason  had  scarcely  com- 
menced the  action, 
when  she  and  her 
opponent  ran  a- 
ground  ; on  the  rise 
of  the  tide,  the 
stern  of  the  Ja- 
son being  in  deep 
water,  s wung  round 
so  as  to  expose  her 
to  the  broadside  of 
the  French  ship, 
which  poured  in 
upon  her  a raking 
and  destructive  fire. 

In  this  situation, 

Captain  Sterling 
had  recourse  to  the 
only  means  that 
could  be  adopted 
to  defend  himself 
and  harass  the 
enemy.  He  order- 
ed several  guns  to 
be  brought  aft ; by 
which  he  so  fla- 
maged  his  oppo- 
nent, who  had  been 
previously  dismast- 
ed, that  she  soon 
struck  her  colours. 

In  the  meantime, 
the  Pique,  having 
refitted,  came  up  ; 
but  not  perceiving 
that  the  two  ships  were  on  shore,  she  also  ran  aground 
and  was  so  much  damaged,  that  it  Avas  found  necessary 
to  destroy  her.  The  enemy’s  ship,  Avith  great  labour,  and 
difficulty,  was  got  off ; she  was  La  Seine,  of  forty-two  guns, 
iiaving  on  board,  six  hundred  and  ten  seamen  and  soldiers^ 
one  hundred  and  seventy  of  whom  were  killed,  and  one 
hundred  wounded.  The  Jason  lost  seven  killed,  and  had 
tvmlve  wounded  ; the  Pique  one  killed,  and  six  wounded, 
ihe  IMermaid  did  not  come  up  till  the  enemy  had  surrendered. 
About  four  months  after  this  action,  the  Jason  was  not  so 
fortunate — for  being  in  pursuit  of  a French  convoy,  near 
Brest,  she  struck  so  fast  upon  a rock,  that  every  exertion  to 
get  her  off  proving  ineffectual,  the  crew  were  glad  to  escape 
on  shore,  and  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war  : six 
alone  excepted,  who,  having  been  permitted  to  take  the  cut- 
ter, arrived  safe  in  her  at  Plymouth. 


Although  the  Mermaid  had  not  an  opportunity  of  joining 
in  the  action  with  La  Seine,  yet  a short  time  afterwards,  she 
■was  engaged  in  a battle  still  more  desperate,  and  in  which 
Captain  Newman,  though  not  victorious  to  the  degree  that 
his  courage  and  skill  deserved,  had  a favourable  opportunity  ' 
of  displaying  his  seamanship  and  bravery.  The  Mermaid,  on  . 
the  occasion  alluded  to,  was  in  company  with  La  Revolution- 
naire,  and  the  Kangaroo  brig.  They  were  proceeding  to  ", 
Black  Cod  Bay,  when  they  discovered  and  chased  two  large  f. 
frigates.  In  order  to  divide  the  attention  and  the  force  of  the 
British, the  enemy’s  hips  steered  different  courses  ; and,  con-  | 
sequently,  the  Mermaid  and  La  Revolutionnaire  also  separa- 
ted. The  Kangaroo  brig,  for  some  time  accompanied  the  \ 
former  ; but  having  come  up  with  the  enemy,  before  she 
could  be  seconded  by  the  Mermaid,  her  fore  top-mast  wasi 
carried  away  by  a ball  from  one  of  his  stern  chasers,  and  she  ' 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  chase.  For  two  nights  and  one  " 
day , the  Mermaid  continued  the  pursuit ; at  last  the  French  ' 
frigate  hauled  her  wind,  and  evidently  appeared  preparing  for'  ■ 
action.  As  her  deck  was  crowded  with  troops,  Captain  New- 
man, concluded  from  this  circumstance,  and  from  her  ma- 
noeuvres, that  she  * 
intended  to  board 
the  Mermaid  ; this 
however,  he  pre- 
vented ; and  the  ac-  ' 
tion  commenced  at  - 
a quarter  before  - 
seven  in  the  morn-  ' 
ing,  both  ships  go-‘  i 
ing  before  the  wind,  i 
At  half-past  nine,  i 
the  Mermaid,  hav- 
ing received  seve-  i? 
ral  shot  between  d 
wind  and  water, ' 
and  several  of  her 
guns  rendered  use- 
less by  the  falling 
of  the  rigging,  was 
obliged  to  relin- 
quish the  contest,  i- 
The  French  fri-  : 
gate  was  by  no  - 
means  disposed  to  d 
rencAV,  or  continue  : 
the  combat,  as  she  . 
appeared  to  have 
suffered  even  more  f 
than  the  Mermaid  ! 
in  her  hull  and  rig- 
ging and  to  have 
lost  a considerable  .■ 
number  of  men.  ' 
The  Kangaroo,  in 
the  meantime,  had  fallen  in  with  the  Anson,  Captain  Dur- 
ham ; and  shortly  after  their  junction,  the  same  frigate 
was  seen,  without  her  fore  and  main  top-masts.  The  Anson  ; 
was  also  greatly  disabled,  so  that  they  were  nearly  on  an 
equality.  Captain  Durham  lost  no  time  in  bringing  her  to 
action  ; and  after  a resistance  of  an  hour  and  a quarter,  she 
surrendered.  She  proved  to  be  La  Loire,  of  forty  six  guns, 
though  pierced  for  fifty  ; having  on  board  six  hundred  and 
sixty-four  seamen  and  soldiers  ; forty-eight  of  whom  were  i 
killed,  and  seventy-five  wounded.  She  proved  a valuable  and  i 
important  capture,  as  she  contained  complete  clothing  for  1 
three  thousand  men,  besides  a great  quantity  of  ammunition  i 
and  stores.  The  Anson  had  two  killed  and  fourteen  wounded ; s 
the  loss  of  the  Mermaid  was  three  killed,  and  thirteen  3 
wounded.  ; 


[running  fight  between  the  ANSON  AND  LA  LOIRE.] 


MELANCHOLY  SHIPWRECK,  AND  LOSS  OF  FIVE 

LIVES. 

The  daffy  papers  of  Monday  March  23rd,  1846,  contained 
some  particulars  relative  to  the  loss  of  a vessel  off  Brighton, 


but. they  were  unable  to  give  particulars,  or  to  say  how  many  t. 
lives  had  been  lost.  It  was  expected  that  the  General  Steam  ? 
Navigation  Company’s  packet,  the  Menai,  was  instrumental 
in  saving  some  of  the  crew,  and  we  find  by  the  return  of  the 
packet  on  Wednesday  morning,  that  they  succeeded  in  res- 
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uing  one  of  the  crew  from  a watery  grave,  but  that  the  re- 
nainder,  consisting  of  the  captain,  an  apprentice,  and  a sea- 
oan,  together  with  the  captain’s  wife  and  child,  had  perish- 
d.  The  name  of-  the  survivor,  who  was  taken  to  France,  by 
^laptain  Goodburn,  of  the  Menai,  and  brought  back  yesterday 
norning,  is  W.  Attwood,  and  he  has  furnished  our  correspon- 
lent  with  the  particulars  attending  the  loss  of  the  vessel, 
it  appears  that  the  vessel  was  the  Bee,  of  Goole,  bound  from 
Portland  to  London,  with  stone  for  the  British  Museum ; 
hat  she  left  Portland  with  about  ninety-five  tons  of  stone  on 
Wednesday  night,  and  reached  Littlehampton,  about  two 
)’clock  on  Saturday  last,  when  a breeze  sprang  up,  which 
;ontinued  to  increase  in  violence  till  about  ten  o’clock  that 
light,  when  the  weather  was  tremendously  squally,  and  the 
/essel  was  fora  long  time  in  great  danger.  They  continued  to 
shift  the  stone  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  they  expected 
;he  vessel  every  moment  would  be  capsised  by  the  sudden 
justs.  About  ten  o’clock,  when  the  gale  was  at  its  height,  they 
ound  themselves  nearly  opposite  Newhaven.  On  again 
shifting  the  stone,  the  vessel  stood  out  to  the  westward,  the 
captain  being  fearful  of  running  under  Beachy  Head.  They 
:ontinued  to  proceed  to  the  westward  till  they  arrived  nearly 
Dpposite  Shoreham  harbour,  for  which  place  they  made,  but, 
being  so  long  in  making  the  distance,  they  found  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  enter  the  harbour,  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient water.  It  was  then  about  half-past  one  o’clock  on  Sun- 
day morning,  the  wind  blowing  tremendously,  and  the  sea 
running  very  high,  in  a night  almost  pitch  dark.  The  cap- 
tain hereupon  resolved  to  let  go  the  anchor;  and,  if  possible, 
ride  out  the  gale  till  morning;  but  he  had  scarcely  done 
so,  when  he  discovered,  the  water,  about  eight-inches 
over  the  keelson,  and  he  had  then  no  other  course  ^t  to  slip 
the  chain,  or  get  the  boat  out.  Before  they  had  time  to  do 
either,  the  vessel  began  to  fill,  and,  in  a very  short  time,  there 
was  every  appearance  of  her  sinking.  The  mate  was  at  the 
bowspritclearingthejib;  and,  hearing  the  captain’s  wife  scream, 
and  finding  the  vessel  going  down,  he  let  go  his  hold,  and, 
in  another  moment,  a.huge  wave,  lifted  him  up  towards  the 
mast,  to  which  he  clung  till  the  vessel  touched  the  bottom,  in 
five  fathoms  water.  The  mate  got  upon  the  crosstrees,  but 
no  other  soul  on  board  could  find  any  resting-place.  They 
were  either  washed  off  the  deck  or  sunk  with  the  vessel.  The 
mate  listened,  but  could  hear  nothing  save  the  roaring  of  the 
wind  and  the  splashing  of  waves  against  the  ill-fated  vessel. 
For  two  hours  did  he  remain  upon  the  crosstrees.  This  place 
at  last  became  insecure,  by  the  sea  breaking  oyer  it,  and  he 
got  up  to  the  topsail-yard,  where  he  had  to  remain  for  another 
half  hour  before  he  was  rescued.  Capt.  Goodburn  lowered  a 
boat,  took  the  poor  fellow  on  board  in  a state  of  great  ex- 
haustion, and  treated  him  with  every  care.  He  says  the  cap- 
tain’s name  was  Johnson,  and  the  owner  of  the  vessel  was 
the  captain’s  mother,  with  whom  he  has  left  a little  girl,  four 
years  of  age,  now  an  orphan. 


LOSS  OF  THE  CO^^IET  STEAM-BOAT, 

Which  was  ran  down  off  Kempock  Point,  October  21,  1825. 

It  being  our  aim,  to  present  our  readers  with  as  full  and  ac- 
curate an  account  of  all  shipwrecks  and  disasters,  as  can  be  ob- 
tained, we  have,  to  further  this  object,  extracted  the  following 
report,  from  the  various  provincial  newspapers,  whose  reporters 
were  upon  the  spot  where  this  lamentable  accident  occurred. 
An  authority,  we  think,  that  will  induce  the  reader  to  place 
every  reliance  on  this  statement. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  Glasgow  Courier,  of  Octo- 
ber 22,  1825. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  and  sorrow,  that  we  have  to 
communicate  to  our  readers  the  account  of  an  accident  of  the 
most  melancholy  kind.  The  details  are  as  yet  few— the  result 
most  fatal!  The  consternation  was  greatly  heightened  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  another  steam-boat  was  to  leave  the 


same  quarter  about  the  same  time,  and  many  individuals  re- 
mained ignorant  in  which  of  the  boats  the  friends  whom  they 
expected  might  have  taken  their  passage. 

Yesterday  morning,  the  steam-boat.  Comet,  with  passengers 
from  Inverness  and  Fort  William,  was  run  down  olf  Kempock 
Point,  between  Gourock  and  the  Clough  Light-house,  by  the 
steam  boat  Ayr,  outward  bound.  In  rounding  the  point,  the 
vessels  came  in  contact  with  such  force  and  violence,  that  the 
Comet  went  down  almost  instantaneously,  when  above  seventy 
persons  were,  in  a moment,  precipitated  into  the  deep — into 
eternity!  Ten  only  are  saved,  out  of  above  eighty,  which  were 
believed  to  be  on  board.  Amongst  those  escaped  is  the  master, 
who  was  got  on  shore,  but  in  such  an  exhausted  state,  that,  at 
the  date  of  our  latest  accounts,  he  was  unable  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  what  had  taken  place,  or  of  the  passengers  on  board. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  dread,  that  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  have  perished  are  persons  in  the  superior  ranks  of 
life. 

The  Ayr,  we  learn,  had  a light  out  upon  her  bow,  but  the 
Comet  had  none.  As  the  night  however  was  clear,  it  is  obvious 
that  a bad  look-out  had  been  kept  up,  and  most  reprehensible 
neglect  shown  on  both  sides.  The  Ayr  received  such  a shock, 
and  was  so  much  damaged,  that  she  reached  Greenock  with 
much  difficulty  and  in  a sinking  state.  It  was  blowing  fresh, 
with  a heavy  sea.  It  was  also  exceedingly  cold;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment the  accident  took  place,  those  on  the  deck  of  the  Comet 
were,  it  is  said,  engaged  in  dancing,  to  which  amusement  they 
were  probably  induced  to  resort  in  order  to  keep  themselves 
warm,  there  not  being  sufficient  accommodation  below  for  the 
number  of  passengers  on  board. 

Much  valuable  property  had  floated  ashore  yesterday  morn- 
ing. Every  exertion  was  making  to  save  and  to  lodge  it  in  a 
place  of  security.  Our  respectable  townsman,  Mr.  Andrew 
Rankin,  was  particularly  active  on  the  occasion;  and  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Marshall,  sheriflf,  for  Greenock, 
had  reached  the  spot,  to  give  his  advice  and  assistance  on  this 
distressing  occasion.  Twelve  dead  bodies  had  been  washed 
ashore  by  an  early  hour  yesterday  morning;  amongst  these 
were  two  genteelly  dressed  females,  two  black  servants,  and 
Mrs.  Wright,  the  widow  of  the  late  Archibald  Wright,  druggist 
of  this  city.  In  the  pockets  of  the  body  of  a gentleman  washed 
ashore,  £70  was  found.  Amongst  those  who  perished,  and 
whose  names  we  can  state  from  good  authority,  is  Mr.  Graham, 
of  Corpach,  Mr.  M‘Allister,  W.  S.  Edinburgh,  and  Captain 
Sutherland,  of  the  3.3rd  regiment  and  his  lady,  who  were  only 
flve  weeks  married.  The  bodies  of  Captain  Sutherland  and  an- 
other passenger,  were  found  in  the  yawl  this  morning.  It  is 
supposed  she  upset  after  they  got  into  her.  Mrs.  Sutherland 
caught  hold  of  Mr.  Colin  Alexander  Anderson,  from  Appin  (the 
only  cabin  passenger  who  is  saved)  and  for  some  time  clung 
round  him,  but  in  the  struggle  with  the  waves,  she  lost  her  hold 
and  perished.  While  swimming,  much  exhausted,  and  not 
knowing  well  in  which  direction  the  shore  lay,  Mr.  Anderson 
was  seized  closely  by  the  engine-man,  from  whom  he  found  it 
impossible  to  disengage  liimself,  and  just  as  they  were  upon  the 
point  of  sinking,  they  came  in  contact  with  the  boat’s  yawl, 
which  they  immediately  caught  hold  of,  and  in  doing  so  she  for- 
tunately righted,  when  they  both  clung  to  her,  and  reached 
the  shore  in  safety,  but  much  exhausted.  It  is  reported  that 
amongst  the  sufferers  is  the  lady  of  a colonel  of  the  army,  with 
a family  of  seven  children,  from  Inverness ; a Mr.  Campbell,  of 
this  eity;  with  a young  gentleman,  the  only  son  of  Mr. 
M‘Braine,  also  of  this  city.  We  forbear  to  state  further  the  re- 
ports which  we  have  heard  of  the  names  of  the  sufferers,  lest 
we  make  mistakes,  and  wound,  without  reason,  the  feelings  of 
friends  at  a distance. 

Besides  Mr.  Anderson  and  tlie  engine-man,  already  men- 
tioned, there  were  saved.  Captain  M‘Innes,  the  pilot,  the 
carpenter,  a man,  a steerage  passenger  from  Fort  George, 
a young  girl,  and  a woman  who  was  floated  ashore  safely 
betwixt  two  tables,  but  who  unfortunately  lost  her  child  by 
the  way.  The  poor  man  from  Fort  George,  and  who  has 
arrived  in  Glasgow,  is  in  a state  bordering  on  delirium.  To 
him,  !Mr.  Campbell,  of  Corpach,  clung  for  a considerable  time, 
when  a wave  threw  the  great  coat  of  the  latter  over  the  head 
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of  the  former,  which  compelled  him  to  throw  Mr.  Campbell 
off,  just  as  both  were  upon  the  point  of  sinking. 

At  the  moment  the  fatal  accident  took  place,  we  are  in- 
formed, upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Anderson,  just  arrived  in 
Glasgow,  that  the  passengers,  who  were  below,  were  in  high 
spirits,  amusing  themselves,  telling,  and  listening  to,  diverting 
tales.  The  first  stroke  hit  about  the  paddle  of  the  Comet. 
The  captain  and  passengers  immediately  ran  upon  deck  to 
see  what  was  wrong,  when  the  next  fatal  stroke  took  place 
with  such  force,  that  the  Comet  filled,  and  in  two  minutes 
went  down  head  foremost.  Mr.  Anderson,  we  regret  to  add, 
states,  that  at  the  moment  this  took  place,  the  Ayr,  instead 
of  lending  them  any  assistance,  gave  her  paddies  a back- 
stroke,  turned  round,  and  v/ent  off  to  Greenock,  leaving 
them  to  their  fate.  If  assistance  had  been  rendered,  he 
thinks  many  of  the  sufferers  might  have  been  saved:  but  in 
the  state  of  alarm  in  which  he  was,  he  may  have  been  mis- 
taken. 

fFrom  the  Glasgoic  Chronide.) 

It  gives  us  great  pain  to  record  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
accidents  that  ever  occurred  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  Comet  steam-boat,  was  on  her  way  from  Inverness  to 
Glasgow,  with  between  sixty  and  seventy  passengers ; of 
these  it  was  stated  that  thirty-six  passengers  were  in  the 
cabin,  and  yesterday  morning,  about  one  o’clock,  while  pass- 
ing the  point  of  Kempock,  she  was  struck  in  the  side,  by  the 
Ayr  steam  luggage  boat.  The  hands  on  board  the  different 
vessels  were  prevented  from  seeing  each  other  by  the  head- 
land, till  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  shock;  and  as  both 
were  going  at  full  speed,  the  crash  was  tremendous.  The 
starboard  bow  of  the  Comet  being  stove  in,  she  filled  with 
Avater,  and  almost  instantly  sunk;  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  following  persons,  the  Avhole  of  the  passengers  were 
lost : — 

Saved. — Captain  MHnnes,  the  pilot,  an  engine-man,  a 
woman  Avho  lost  her  child,  a young  girl,  the  carpenter,  Mr. 
Colin  Alexander  Anderson,  Mr.  Cameron,  jun.,  Fort  AVilliam, 
and  three  others. 

Names  of  five  of  the  persons  lost. — Captain  Sutherland 
a))d  his  wife,  only  five  weeks  married,  Mr.  Graham,  of  Cor- 
pacli,  Mr.  M‘Allister,  W.  S.  Edinburgh,  and  Mrs.  Wright. 

We  have  seen  a young  gentleman  who  escaped,  and  have 
learned  from  him  the  following  particulars.  The  vessel 
was  about  a quarter  of  a mile  distant  from  the  shore  when 
the  accident  happened.  About  half  an  hour  before,  several 
of  the  passengei*s  were  engaged  in  dancing  upon  the  deck, 
but  they  had  almost  all  gone  beloAv.  The  first  alarm  was 
heard  from  a person  hailing,  but  from  which  boat  was  un- 
certain. Almost  immediately  the  shock  was  felt,  every 
body  i-an  on  deck.  The  winter  rushed  in  so  rapidly  that  the 
engine-man  was  up  to  his  knees  before  he  could  reach  the 
deck.  They  tried  to  keep  the  engine  going,  thinking  she 
might  drive  them  ashore;  but  the  influx  of  w^ater  was  so 
Ftrong  that  the  engine  was  almost  immediately  stopped;  and 
in  three  minutes  after  the  vessel  was  struck  she  went  to  the 
bottom. 

During  the  short  period  which  elapsed  between  the  stroke 
and  the  sinking  of  the  vessel,  about  thirty  people  crowded 
into  the  yawl  before  it  was  cut  loose,  and  so  hastily  was  this 
done,  that  the  one  end  of  the  boat  was  some  time  under  the 
water  before  the  other  end  could  be  lowered,  by  which  means 
the  boat  was  upset  and  threw  them  all  into  the  water.  The 
steam-boat  went  down  bow  foremost.  The  screams  of  the 
drowning  people  Avere  most  appalling,  and  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. They  shouted  to  them  on  board  the  other  boat  to 
return  to  their  assistance,  but  without  effect.  Our  informer 
remamed  in  the  vessel  till  she  sank  from  beneath  his  feet, 
and  then  swam  as  he  best  could.  An  engineer  held  him  by 
the  neck,  and  nearly  drowned  him.  Fortunately  he  reached 
the  overturned  boat,  which  lay  keel  uppermost,  to  which  the 
pilot  and  another  were  holding  on  either  side.  He  seized  hold 
of  one  side  of  the  boat,  the  engine-man  still  clinging  to  him, 
and  by  this  additional  weight  the  boat  was  righted.  The 
whole  four  then  got  in.  She  was  nearly  filled  with  water, 
and  being  without  oars,  they  were  unable  to  make  any  exer- 


tions to  gain  the  shore.  They  remained  in  this  situation  fo, 
about  twenty-five  minutes,  Avhen  a pilot-boat,  whom  th, 
screams  of  the  sufferers  had  alarmed,  reached  them;  but  ii 
the  struggle  to  get  in  they  nearly  upset  the  pilot-boat,  an< 
were  brought  ashore  clinging  to  the  outside,  or  held  by  tin 
hands  of  the  crew  of  the  Gourock  pilot-boat.  One  old  High 
lander  swam  ashore;  and  a woman,  whose  child  was  drowned 
came  safe  on  shore  on  some  articles  of  furniture;  she  hac 
kept  hold  of  her  child  till  she  perceived  it  was  dead,  anc 
then  reluctantly  resigned  it  to  the  deep.  Our  informant 
considers,  there  were  about  seventy  people  on  board;  of  thes( 
eleven  were  saved.  When  he  left  by  the  Greenock  mail  thii 
afternoon,  eleven  bodies  had  been  drifted  ashore. 

Besides  many  respectable  people,  on  their  way  to  Edinburgh 
and  GlasgoAv,  there  were,  we  are  led  to  believe,  several  traders 
proceeding  to  Fort  William  fair,  and  who  may  naturally  be 
supposed  to  have  had  considerable  property  on  their  persons. 

A passenger  on  board  the  Ayr  relates,  that  he  was  one  oJ 
four  cabin  passengers  Avho  AA^ere  all  below  when  the  accident  . 
happened.  He  had  lain  down  on  a sofa  undressed,  heard  a 
noise  forward  which  alarmed  him,  and  before  he  had  time  to 
disentangle  himself  from  the  clothes  he  had  thrown  over  him,  , 
tlie  vessels  struck  with  a tremendous  crash.  On  reaching  the 
deck,  he  saAv  the  Comet  drifting  from  them,  and  Avheeling  , 
round:  there  Avas  light  enough  from  the  moon  to  enable  him 
to  distinguish  the  hills  on  either  side,  and  the  various  objects 
around.  On  board  the  Ayr,  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed. 
The  Comet  Avas  in  sight  for  about  three  minutes,  Avhen  a most  . 
appalling  shriek  arose  from  the  passengers  on  board  of  her, 
evidently  crowding  to  the  side  nearest  the  Ayr,  and  with  out- 
stretched anus  imploring  help;  not  a cry  reached  his  ears  after 
the  vessel  AA^ent  down,  and  in  a few  moments  the  river  was  as  . 
unruffled  as  ever!  All  on  board  the  Ayr  Avere  in  the  utmost 
consternation,  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  in  downright  stu- 
pefaction, with  the  exception  of  two  seamen  belonging  to  the 
Harmony,  Avho,  alter  endeavouring  in  vain  to  rally  the  men 
belonging  to  the  vessel,  loAvered  the  boat  at  the  stern,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  AvliatcA'cr  assistance  was  in  their  power; 
but  at  the  moment  Avhen  she  reached  the  Avatcr  Avith  one  of 
the  men  in  her,  and  before  the  tackles  were  yet  unloosed,  the  i 
steam  Avas  unfortunately  on,  and  boat  and  man  dragged  under 
the  water;  he  saved  himself  by  clinging  to  the  ropes,  and  pro-  , 
videntially  for  all  on  board,  reached  the  deck,  Avhen  he  and  his  , 
companions  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  A-'cssel  from  going 
doAvn.  She  Avas  evidently  in  a sinking  state.  At  the  time  of 
the  accident,  the  Ayr  had  a light  at  the  bow,  as  AA'^ell  as  a man 
on  the  look-out. 

(From  the  G/eenock  AdvertUer.) 

The  Comet  steam-boat,  on  her  passage  from  Inverness  to 
this  port,  had  reached  the  point  of  Kempock  at  nearly  tAvo 
o’clock,  when  she  was  met  by  the  steam-boat  Ayr,  M‘Clelland, 
of  Ayr,  Avhich  was  on  her  Avay  to  that  port  from  Greenock. 
The  tAvo  boats  going  Avith  considerable  velocity,  were  very 
near  each  other  before  mutually  observed.  As  soon  as  per-  ' 
ceived,  the  person  on  the  look-out  on  board  the  Comet,  cried 
to  the  pilot  to  put  the  helm  a-  starboard,  which  order  the  pilot 
of  the  Ayr,  understood  to  be  instructions  to  him:  both  vessels 
were  in  consequence  directed  towards  each  other,  and  before 
the  unfortunate  mistake  could  be  remedied,  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  such  violence,  as  to  stave  in  the  starboard  boAv  of 
the  Comet,  which  vessel  in  a feAv  minutes  went  down,  and,  me- 
lancholy to  relate,  the  whole  of  the  passengers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  nine,  and  the  master  and  pilot  of  the  vessel,  were 
drowned.  Two  of  the  latter,  a lady  and  child,  have  since  died. 
The  total  number  of  passengers  on  beard  are  estimated  to 
have  been  between  sixty  and  seventy,  but  we  are  unable  to 
obtain  any  certain  account.  The  prompt  and  humane  assist- 
ance was  afforded  to  the  few  survivors,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Rankin, 

Mr.  Glen,  of  Gourock,  and  Mr.  Robert  Maitland,  of  this  town, 
who  are  still  actively  engaged  in  securing  the  property,  which, 
together  with  the  bodies  of  the  sufferers,  is  hourly  coming 
ashore. 

A gold  watch  with  “ Archibald  Grahame,”  engraved  on  it,  ^ 

and  several  bills  drawn  in  favour  of  Archibald  Graliame,  Cor-  ^ 

pach,  being  found  on  the  person  of  a young  gentleman  washed 
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■ isliore,  we  have  little  doubt  of  his  being  the  person  of  that 

^ lame ; also  I\Irs.  Wright,  of  Glasgow,  whose  body  has  likewise  , 
jeeii  got.  A Captain  Sutherland  and  his  lady,  from  Inverness,  i 

• tvere  on  board,  whose  bodies  are  not  yet  found.  There  hare 
‘ ilso  been  washed  ashore,  besides  the  two  above  named,  the 

■ 3odies  of  four  men,  four  women,  and  two  ehildren,  whose 

■ uinies  we  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  learn.  Too  much 
j praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  people  of  Gourock,  generally, 

' ;or  the  readiness  with  which  they  gave  their  assistance,  and 

* liie  honesty  which  has  been  shown  in  delivering  up  the  pro- 
; [>erty  picked  up  along  the  beach,  one  instance  of  which  de- 
' serves  to  be  mentioned: — A young  girl,  daughter  of  James 

Nl;\ins,  of  Gourock,  found  a fifty  pound  Bank  of  England  note, 
which  was  instantly,  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner,  deli- 
vered to  Mr.  Rankin.  Great  blame  is  attached  to  the  captain 
of  the  Ayr,  for  not  attempting  to  afford  assistance ; he  almost 
instantly,  on  the  catastrophe  occurring,  put  about  and  made 
for  Greenock ; had  he,  on  the  contrary,  stopped  to  pick  up 
those  who  were  able  to  struggle  for  a short  time  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  the  chance  is,  that  many  might  have  been  saved 
who  have  now  met  a watery  grave,  and  his  vessel  might  have 
been  run  ashore  at  Gourock,  had  he  found  her  so  leaky  as  to  be 
unfit  to  proceed  back  to  our  port.  Those  saved  where  chiefly 
rescued  by  wherries  belonging  to  Gourock;  which  instantly  put 
oflr  when  the  alarm  was  given. 

We  could  have  wished  that  no  cause  had  existed  to  suspect 
depredation  of  the  property  cast  ashore,  but  from  the  circum- 
stance of  a trunk  being  carried  up  to  an  adjoining  field  by 
two  men  who  have  since  absconded,  leaving  the  trunk  open, 
Avhich  was  found  by  a person  who  brought  it  to  Mr.  Rankin, 
containing  some  wearing  apparel,  it  is  strongly  suspected  that 
money  had  been  abstracted. 

['he  information  of  the  accident  was  speedily  made  known 
here  by  the  arrival  of  the  Ayr,  and,  both  before  and  since 
morning  dawned,  the  most  active  assistance  has  been  sup- 
plied from  hence,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  bodies, 
collecting  the  property  cast  ashore,  &c.  Of  the  latter  a great 
quantity  has  been  safely  stored  in  the  cellars  of  Mr.  Rankin’s 
house.  The  money  found  is  likewise  in  safe  custody.  C. 
Marshall,  Esq.,  sheriff-substitute  of  the  Lower  Ward,  went 
down  early  this  morning,  as  likewise  several  gentlemen  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  to  render  every  assistance. 
Shells  have  been  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  the  bodies,  as 
also  the  accustomary  appareling  of  the  dead,  and  the  hapless 
victims  have  been  conveyed  to  Gourock  church,  to  await  be- 
ing claimed  by  their  relatives.  In  short,  whatever  sympathy, 
humanity,  and  the  most  honourable  and  judicious  feelings 
could  devise,  has  been  resorted  to,  on  all  hands,  to  pay  re- 
spect to  the  remains  of  those  who  have  so  suddenly  been 
called  from  this  scene  of  transitory  existence. 

This  melancholy  event  will  revive  the  recollection  of  the 
loss  of  the  Catherine,  of  Iona,  from  being  run  down  by  the 
Hercules  steam  boat,  on  Saturday  the  10th  of  August,  1822. 
A strong  coincidence  prevails  in  the  two  cases.  In  both  the 
calamity  was  occasioned  by  steam  vessels,  in  the  very  outset 

Iof  their  career  ; the  time  was  nearly  the  same  : the  accidents 
occurred  almost  at  the  same  place,  and  had  similar  causes 
assigned  them.  In  the  case  of  the  Catherine,  forty-two 
persons  perished  out  of  forty-six  ; in  the  present  instance,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  however,  a much  larger  number  has  been 
lost. 

On  reaching  Gourock  yesterday  forenoon,  we  however, 
found  numerous  boats  engaged  in  dragging  for  the  bodies 
around  the  place  where  the  steam-boat  had  sunk,  which  was, 
as  near  as  we  can  guess,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore,  in  sixteen  fathoms  water.  The  sheriff-substitute,  of 
Renfrewshire,  Claude  Marshall,  Esq.,  assisted  by  Mr.  Rankin, 
of  Gourock,  and  Mr.  Leitch,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Gree- 
nock, had  been  employed  without  intermission  since  Friday 
morning,  in  the  painful  duty  of  examining  the  dead  bodies  as 
they  were  brought  ashore,  taking  exact  descriptions  of  their 
dresses  and  appearance,  and  inventories  of  the  property  found 
on  their  persons.  On  our  arrival  we  found  these  gentlemen 
superintending  the  inspection  and  removal  of  the  bodies  of 
five  persons  which  had  just  been  dragged  up,  to  the  church  of 


Gourock,  where  the  other  corpses  that  had  been  found  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  were  laid.  The  Lord  Advocate,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Dunlop,  principal  sheriff  of  Renfrewshire, 
arrived  about  mid-day,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
Mr.  Rankin’s,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  investiga- 
tion. 

Nearly  nine  cart  loads  of  luggage  had  been  thrown 
ashore,  and  the  duty  also  of  examining  it  devolved  on  the 
sheriff-substitute.  The  greater  part  of  it,  however,  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  Sir  Joseph  Radcliffe,  the  bodies  of  six  of 
whose  servants  have  been  found.  The  whole  has  been  lodged 
in  a place  of  security  in  Greenock. 

The  following  is  a correct  and  authentic  list  of  the  bodies 
that  have  been  found,  with  the  names,  so  far  as  known,  and 
the  best  description  of  those  unknown,  we  could  procure,  up 
to  yesterday  at  mid-day  : — 

Found  on  Friday  Two  women,  servants  of  Sir  Joseph 
Radcliffe,  one  named  Hannah  Mitchell,  the  other  having  the 
initials  S.  R.,  on  her  shift ; Mrs.  Wright,  of  Glasgow ; two 
women,  unknown,  one  with  a blue,  and  the  other  with  a brown 
stuff  gown  ; two  children,  one  of  them  belonging  to  the  female 
passenger  saved  ; the  other  a female  child,  unknown,  well- 
dressed,  with  laced  cap;  Mr.  John  Bell,  flesher,  Dumbarton; 
Angus  Cameron,  of  or  near  Fort  William ; Mr.  Archibald 
Graham,  of  Corpach,  near  Fort  William  ; James  Grierson, 
steward  of  the  Comet ; — in  all  eleven  bodies  found  on  Friday. 

Found  on  Saturday. — William  Allan,  servant  to  Mr.  Den- 
nistoun,  claimed  and  taken  to  Cambusskin  ; James  Miller,  of 
Edinburgh;  John  Reid,  of  Edinburgh;  a girl,  about  seventeen, 
unknown,  poorly  dressed;  Duncan  Mackenzie,  a Highland 
trader;  an  old  man  from  Crinan,  name  unknown;  a woman  un- 
kno-A^n,  supposed  the  mother  of  four  children  who  were  on 
board;  James  Dingwall,  his  left  hand  injured  by  a mill:  George 
Murray,  a Highland  trader;  James  Manderson,  engineer  of  the 
Comet,  taken  away  by  his  widow ; a young  woman  named  Rose, 
claimed  by  her  brother  and  carried  to  Greenock;  a sailor  l)elong- 
ing  to  Limekilns  or  Kincardine,  name  unknown ; Ronald  Mac- 
kenzie, piper  to  Sir  Joseph  Radcliffe;  a young  gentleman,  name 
unknown,  green  coat,  silver  watch,  linen  marked  C.  B.  S. — 
surgical  instruments  found  on  him;  Angus  A.  Kennedy,  a young 
gentleman  about  fourteen  or  fifteen;  a young  man  about  fifteen, 
name  unknown;  an  Irish  pedler,  name  unknown;  Euphan 
Niven,  servant  to  Mrs.  Wright;— in  all  eighteen  bodies  found 
on  Saturday. 

Found  on  Sunday. — A seaman,  name  unknown;  John 
M‘Lachlan,  one  of  the  Comet’s  crew;  Mrs.  Wincliffe,  supposed 
to  be  the  housekeeper  of  Sir  Joseph  Radcliffe;  a young  man, 
linen  marked  J.  M.  P. ; the  body  of  a woman,  name  unknown, 
initials  on  linen  I.  M.,  red  Morrocco  baby  shoes  foimd  in  her 
pocket,  supposed  to  be  the  nursery-maid  who  had  the  charge 
of  one  of  the  children  found  on  Friday; — in  all  five  bodies  found 
on  Sunday. 

From  the  foregoing  melancholy  list,  it  will  be  seen  that 
thirty-four  bodies  have  already  been  found,  which,  with  the 
eleven  persons  saved,  makes  the  number  accounted  for 
amount  to  forty-five.  No  traces  had  been  found  of  the  bodies 
of  Captain  Sutherland  or  his  lady,  or  of  Mr.  M‘Allister  or  his 
nephew.  We  lament  to  say,  that  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  Mr.  Hugh  Rollo,  writer  to  the  Signet,  has  also  pe 
rished,  though  there  are  some  circumstances  that  afford  a feeble 
ray  of  hope,  which  a day  or  two,  at  the  farthest,  must  confirm 
or  destroy.  It  is  certain  that  a part  of  his  luggage  (a  port- 
manteau) has  been  found:  but  the  under-steward  of  the  vessel 
reports,  as  far  as  we  can  understand,  that  a boy  brought  to  the 
boat  at  Lochgilphead.  Mr.  Rollo’s  luggage,  consisting  of  .a 
portmanteau  and  a travelling  bag,  for  the  latter  of  which  he 
soon  after  returned  and  carried  away.  A gentleman,  how- 
ever, came  on  board  at  that  place,  though  the  man  can  give 
no  description  of  his  appearance. 

Such  of  the  bodies  as  have  not  been  claimed  and  carried 
away  by  their  relatives,  have  been  laid  out  in  the  church  of 
Gourock,  and  decent  coffins  provided.  There  were  yesterday 
about  thirty  corpses  in  that  sanctuary,  and  a most  heart- 
rending and  agonizing  seeqe  was  there  exhibited.  Every 
hour,  arrivals  were  taking  place — the  parent  looking  for  his 
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cbild— the  friend  for  his  friend — the  wife  for  her  husband. 
The  uncertainty  as  to  who  were  passengers,  rendered  only  the 
suspense  of  those  who  expected  friends  or  relatives  by  the 
vessel  more  dreadful. 

The  picture  given  by  the  survivors  of  the  scene  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  describe.  It  appears,  that  up  to  the  time  of 
the  accident  the  voyage  had  been  most  prosperous,  and  now 
within  so  short  a distance  from  their  destination,  every  heart 
was  full  of  happiness — dancing,  pleasant  stories,  and  conver- 
sation, were  wearing  away  the  night,  when  the  awful  mandate 
went  forth,  and  fifty  human  beings,  in  the  very  midst  of  inno- 
cence, gaiety,  and  fond  anticipation,  were  in  an  instant 
hurried,  unwarned  and  unprepared,  into  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty. 

We  have  said  that  a description  of  this  scene,  by  us,  was 
impossible:  but  our  immortal  bard  has  furnished  us  with  one, 
which  we  hope  our  readers  will  not  consider  improperly  in- 
troduced or  misapplied : — 

“ Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell, 

Then  shriek’d  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave. 
Then  some  leap’d  overboard  wdth  dreadful  yell. 

As  eager  to.anticipate  their  grave : 

And  the  sea  yawn’d  around  her  like  a hell, 

And  down,  she  suck’d  with  her  the  whirling  wave. 
Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy. 

And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die.” 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  this  dreadful  affair,  though  be- 
yond all  doubt  the  principal  blame  lies  with  the  master  of  the 
Comet,  he  not  only  having  no  light  out,  but  his  jib- sail  set — 
still  the  feeling  is  universal  in  Greenock,  that  the  ma^r  of 
the  Ayr  is  in  the  highest  degree  culpable  in  deserting  as  he  did 
the  scene  where  he  had  made  such  havoc.  It  is  not  true,  as  as- 
serted in  the  authorised  statement,  published  in  a Glasgow 
paper  of  Saturday,  that  the  Ayr  did  not  leave  the  spot  till  all 
traces  of  the  Comet  and  her  ill-fated  company  were  lost.  The 
Ajt  fled  from  the  spot,  while  yet  the  shrieks  of  the  drowning 
beings  were  thrilling  in  the  ears  of  her  crew.  She  fled — and 
all  but  lost  the  only  brave  and  humane  individuals  she  had  on 
board,  the  sailors  of  the  Harmony,  who  made  an  attempt  to 
get  out  the  Ayr’s  boat,  to  the  rescue,  but  which  was  pulled 
under  water  by  her  precipitate  flight,  and  these  generous  sea- 
men were  only  able  to  save  themselves  with  difficulty.  She 
fled,  while  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Comet  was  swimming  to  her, 
and  whose  cries  for  succour  did  reach  her  in  her  flight  but  in 
vain.  The  futile  pretence  that  she  was  in  a sinking  state,  is 
fully  disproved  by  her  having  sailed  in  safety  to  Greenock,  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles — while  the  master  must  have  known 
that,  had  she  been  in  that  state,  his  greater  chance  of  safety 
was,  after  rendering  the  assistance  he  was  bound  to  render  to 
the  sufferers  perishing  under  his  eye,  to  run  the  vessel  ashore, 
from  which  he  was  not  three  hundred  yards  distant,  and  which 
he  could  have  done  in  comparative  safety,  and  almost  without 
damage.  We  can  make  allowances  for  the  agitation  and  con- 
fusion such  a scene  would  occasion ; but  we  can  find  not  a 
shadow  of  excuse  for  the  selfish  and  dastardly  conduct  of  the 
master  of  the  Ayr. 

(From  the  Glasgow  Free  Press.) 

Saturday  nighty  seven  o'clock. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  our  paper  went  to  press,  we  have 
ascertained  that  the  English  gentlemen  referred  to  in  the 
express  from  our  reporter  of  last  night,  are  safe.  They  were 
landed  at  Rothesay.  We  have  seen  three  of  them — Messrs. 
A. Morrison  and  George  Martineau,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Martineau,  of  Norwich.  The  other  gentleman  who  went  on 
shore  at  Rothesay,  was  Mr.  Glover,  the  celebrated  landscape 
painter.  They  mentioned  that  Mr.  McAllister,  W.  S.,  had 
intended  to  land  at  Rothesay,  but  having  met  with  some  ob- 
stacles in  getting  on  shore  his  luggage,  he  was  unfortunately 
detained.  They  think  there  were  about  twenty  cabin  passen- 
gers, and  they  were  mostly  young  men.  There  were  only 
two  ladies  in  the  cabin — Mrs.  Captain  Sutherland,  and  Mrs. 
Wright,  of  this  city.  The  gentlemen  estimate  the  number 


of  people  on  board  from  fifty  to  sixty,  exclusive  of  the  cre^ 
They  think  there  were  not  more  than  seven  female  passe? 
gers  in  the  steerage.  Four  of  them  were  servants  of  S 
Joseph  Radcliffe,  of  Milnsbridge-house,  near  Doncaste 
Sir  Joseph’s  Highland  piper  was  also  on  board,  and  we  a; 
afraid  is  one  of  the  sufferers.  The  gentlemen  speak  high’ 
of  the  conduct  of  Captain  M‘Innes  and  his  crew,  while  the 
were  on  board  the  Comet. 

We  have  also  seen  one  of  the  passengers  who  were  save« 
Mr.  Ewen  M‘Donald,  of  Fort  Augustus,  who  gives  the  fo 
lowing  account  of  what  fell  under  his  own  observation  ; — H 
thinks  there  might  be  about  sixty  passengers  in  all.  He  wa 
a steerage  passenger,  and  shortly  before  the  catastrophe,  wa 
upon  deck.  He  saw  a light  a-head,  and  a fellow-passenge 
observed,  that  it  was  a light-house,  but  one  of  the  crew,  wh 
was  on  the  look-out  forward,  remarked,  “ It  is  a steam-boat, 
and  instantly  called  aft,  “ A steam-boat — helm  a-starboard. 
He  supposes  the  helm  was  ported,  as  the  vessels  almos 
immediately  struck.  Captain  Innes  was  on  the  cabin  deck 
and  called  on  the  passengers  to  come  aft,  thinking  the  packe 
might  right.  Great  confusion  ensued,  the  passengers  forciuj 
their  way  into  the  Comet’s  yawl,  which  was  hung  astern 
In  the  hurry,  the  tackling  could  not  be  unloosed;  one  of  th( 
ropes  was  cut  shortly  before  the  other.  There  were  fron 
twenty  to  thirty  people  in  the  small  boat  at  the  time,  Mr 
M‘Donald  was  one  of  them,  and  nearly  the  whole  were  pre 
cipitated  into  the  water.  The  other  rope  was  cut  almost  a< 
the  moment  the  Comet  sunk.  Mr.  M‘Donald  was  throwi 
into  the  water,  and  upon  getting  to  the  surface,  he  found  n(j 
trace  of  the  Comet.  He  observed  the  small  boat  floating 
bottom  upwards,  and  he  and  some  others  caught  by  it,  and  in 
consequence  of  their  struggling  it  righted,  but  was  full  ol 
water.  He  and  two  others  got  into  the  yawl,  and  in  about 
fifteen  minutes  they  were  hailed,  and  towed  to  land  by  a boat 
which  had  pushed  off’  from  the  shore.  Mr.  Graham  was 
found  in  the  Comet’s  boat.  M‘Donald,  and  the  two  who' 
were  saved  with  him,  were  so  weak  at  the  time  they  were 
taken  in  tow,  that  they  could  not  move  into  the  other  boat.  ' 

Tlie  following  statement  has  been  handed  to  us  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Ayr: — \ 

“ The  Ayr  left  Greenock  about  one  in  the  morning,  carrying 
a light  a head,  wdiicli  the  regulations  of  the  river  demanded. 
All  hands  were  on  deck,  two  or  three  of  whom  were  looking 
out  at  the  bow\  The  master  had  been  on  the  paddle-box, 
frequently  calling  to  the  men  to  look  well  out,  until  they  con-  j 
eluded  themselves  abreast  of  Gourock  (for  it  was  now  dark,)  ' 
when  he  went  aft  to  adjust  the  binnacle  light. 

“ On  returning  to  resume  his  station  on  the  paddle-box,  and 
before  he  had  reached  the  rail  on  the  quarter-deck,  a cry  of 
‘ Boat  a-head,’  and  ‘ Starboard  your  helm,’  w'as  heard  from  the 
men  stationed  at  the  bow.  The  vessel  immediately  answered 
the  helm  (now  starboard),  but  the  Comet’s  helm  appeared  to 
lie  to  port,  and  the  two  in  consequence  came  in  contact. 
When  the  Ayr  got  away  from  the  Comet,  the  master  of  the 
former  ordered  the  small  boat  to  be  lowered  down,  in  order  to 
render  the  Comet  assistance.  In  the  hurry,  however,  the  boat 
filled  -with  water,  and  about  this  time  the  Comet  disappeared. 
Every  exertion  was  made  by  the  master  to  bring  the  Ayr 
round  to  the  place  where  he  presumed  the  Comet  was,  but  it 
was  some  time  before  the  vessel  answered  the  helm,  and 
when  at  length  she  did  so,  no  trace  could  be  found  of  the 
Comet. 

“ At  this  time,  the  passengers  of  the  Ayr  (who  before  the 
crash  had  been  below),  apprehensive  of  their  own  danger,  for 
the  vessel  was  then  leaking  much,  grew  clamourous  that  the 
master  should  run  the  vessel  ashore,  and  implored  him,  to  do 
so,  and  to  save  their  lives.  He,  therefore,  seeing  all  attempts 
to  rescue  any  of  the  Comet’s  people  ineffectual,  put  about  and 
returned  to  Greenock. 

“The  Comet  had  no  light,  nor  did  Captain  M‘Clelland  hear 
any  voice  from  her  tfll  the  vessels  met.” 

(From  the  Glasgow  Chronicle. 

Amongst  those  saved  on  board  the  Comet,  there  was  a 
young  lady,  a I^Iiss  Jane  Munro,  about  sixteen,  from  Tain,  on 
a visit  to  her  aunt  in  Glasgow.  As  her  relation  had  never  seen 
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r,  it  was  judged  iiiedless  to  go  down  to  claim  her  body,  and 
. hope  was  given  up,  when  on  Saturday  a letter  was  received 
)m  Gourock  with  the  gratifying  and  unexpected  intelligence 
her  preservation.  So  far  as  she  can  recollect,  it  happened 
Ibllows : — the  first  shock  struck  the  Comet  upon  the  bow, 
d turned  the  vessel  nearly  round.  The  second  struck  upon 
9 stern,  when  she  immediately  went  down.  It  is  believed 
at  had  she  not  been  struck  the  second  time,  she  would  have 
en  able  to  reach  the  shore.  Our  informant  at  the  time  this 
ppened  was  standing  on  the  deck,  and  when  the  vessel  went 
wn,  was  precipitated  into  the  water.  She  sunk  twice,  but 
coming  up  the  second  time  caught  hold  of  two  spars,  to 
lich  she  clung  for  about  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour, 
iring  the  whole  of  this  dreadful  period,  she  still  had  hope  of 
ing  saved,  nor  lost  her  presence  of  mind  during  the  whole 
ne,  as  an  instance  of  which,  feeling  the  shawl  she  wore 
tting  heavy  with  the  water,  she  threw  it  off  to  lighten  her. 
le  saw  several  around  her  struggling  in  the  water„particu- 
•ly  one  gentleman  near  her,  who  from  the  gurgling  noise  he 
ide,  was  evidently  choking,  and  making  his  last  struggle, 
d then  going  down  by  her  side.  A dog  belonging,  it  is  be- 
ved,  to  Mr.  M‘Allister,  swam  alongside  of  her,  and  she  thinks 
iterially  assisted  her;  the  dog  followed  her  to  the  house 
lere  she  was  taken,  and  after  she  was  put  in  bed,  the  faith- 
l animal  leapt  on  and  lay  at  her  feet.  When  the  young 
ly  felt  his  weight,  she  not  knowing  what  it  was,  cried  out, 
len  the  mistress  of  the  house,  not  knowing  its  history,  un- 
'tunately  turned  the  dog  out. 

She  felt  very  unwell  after  being  brought  ashore,  but  after 
ing  twice  bled  and  getting  a night’s  rest,  she  perfectly  re- 
vered. She  was  two  or  three  times  very  near  the  shore,  but 
IS  carried  back  by  the  reflux  of  the  waves.  A small  trunk 
longing  to  her  was  washed  ashore,  and  given  up  to  her.  The 
ot-boat,  on  going  out  a second  time,  picked  her  up,  and  the 
ot  (Mr.  Martin),  carried  her  up  to  his  house,  and  left  her  in 
3 care  of  his  wife,  who  paid  her  every  attention. 

The  body  of  Mr.  Charles  M‘Allister,  W.  S.,  has  not  yet  been 
md;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  fate,  as  we  have  seen  in  a 
ter  from  him  to  a friend  in  Glasgow,  stating  he  was  to  leave 
verness  by  the  Comet,  and  meant  to  spend  a day  with  him 
fore  going  to  Edinburgh.  One  of  his  dogs  with  a collar,  on 
lich  Mr.  M‘Allister’s  name  was  engraven,  swam  on  shore. 

The  engine-man  of  the  Comet,  who  was  saved,  reports  that 
i last  time  he  saw  Captain  Sutherland  and  his  wife,  was  at 
3 moment  of  the  vessel  going  down,  when  they  were  standing 
;t  clasped  in  each  other’s  arms,  on  the  quarter-deck.  He 
•ther  reports,  that  Mr.  Graham  of  Corpach,  sunk  within  little 
ire  than  six  yards  of  the  shore.  The  engine-man’s  face  is 
ich  lacerated  by  the  death-grasp  with  which  he  was  held  by 
It  unfortunate  young  gentleman.  He  is  perfectly  convinced 
it  had  the  Ayr  stopped  to  render  them  assistance,  many  lives 
uld  have  been  saved. 

(From  the  Glasgoro  Courier.') 

The  bodies  of  Captain  Sutherland  and  his  young,  amiable, 
t unfortunate  wife,  had  not  been  found  yesterday  forenoon, 
all,  forty-one  have  been  brought  ashore,  and  every  attention 

E.  paid  to  their  lifeless  remains.  It  will  be  seen  from  our  list  of 
I mes,  that  besides  Mr.  M‘Allister,  there  is  another  respectable 
atleman  belonging  to  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Rollo,  W.  S.,  found 
longst  the  dead.  He  has,  we  regret  to  learn,  left  a widow,  and 

a'oung  and  numerous  family  to  deplore  his  untimely  fate,  and 
. i greatest  misfortune  which  can  befal  them. 

Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  had  a narrow  escape.  She  was  at 
llahulish,  waiting  for  the  boat  to  come  round  to  Glasgow, 
e stood  on  the  shore,  having  taken  farewell  of  her  friends ; 
t as  the  Comet  approached  she  hesitated,  the  weather  ap- 
aring  gloomy,  and  reflecting  that  the  Stirling  was  to  pass  the 
xt  day,  she  resolved  to  proceed  in  her,  and  accordingly  the 
met  was  allowed  to  pass,  and  the  Stirling  passing  during  the 
?ht,  she  missed  her  intended  conveyance. 

A buoy  has  been  fixed  over  the  wreck  of  the  Comet.  It  is 
:ended  to  raise  her,  if  possible.  Till  this  is  done,  the  extent 
the  calamity  and  loss  will  not  be  ascertained,  as  it  is  proba- 
i a great  number  of  persons  were  drowned  in  the  cabin  and 


steerage,  and  who,  in  the  confusion  to  get  on  deck,  could  not 
effect  their  purpose.  No  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  going  about 
this  business. 

The  following  particulars  we  insert  in  the  words  of  a gentle- 
man, who  was  at  the  place  on  Saturday,  and  who  has  been  kind 
enough  to  lay  them  before  us.  “We  left  the  Broomislaw,  ” 
says  he,  “at  ten  a.m.  and  reached  Gourock  at  one  o’clock. 
During  the  passage  one  young  man  informed  me  of  his  errand 
being  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  a brother  and  sister,  the  former 
on  his  way  to  complete  his  studies  at  College.  On  arriving  at 
Kempoch  Point,  the  first  object  this  person  recognized  was 
his  sister’s  body.  She  had  just  been  landed  by  one  of  the 
boats,  and  looked  a fine  young  woman.  I observed  a Bible 
and  some  money,  &c.  taken  from  her  pockets.  By  the  time  I 
reached  the  scene  of  misfortune,  four  bodies  had  been  pre- 
viously found,  by  as  many  boats.  One  or  two  other  boats 
were  preparing  their  tackle,  and  a steam-boat,  called  the 
Sovereign,  commenced  trawling  with  a net.  During  my  stay, 
which  did  not  exceed  an  hour,  the  several  boats  had  been 
successful.  I saw  nearly  a dozen  bodies  brought  on  shore, 
pairs  of  which  had  been  fislied  up  together.  At  one  haul  of  the 
net,  three  bodies  were  raised.  One  was  the  body  of  a man  who 
had  seemingly  stripped  for  the  purpose  of  swimming.  He  hung 
conspicious  (at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  or  six  hundred 
yards)  on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  sustained  by  the  bottom  of  the 
net.  He  appeared  from  the  shore  to  be  naked,  but  I think 
some  part  of  his  dress  was  on.  On  being  landed,  the  bodies 
were  exposed  for  recognition.  I saw  the  features  of  several. 
They  in  general  appeared  not  much  distorted.  One  young  bo}% 
about  twelve  or  thirteen,  looked  as  if  he  slept,  so  placid  ivas 
his  countenance.  Some  instances  were,  however,  truly  terrific. 
A young  woman  had  been  grappled  by  the  throat  or  face,  and 
when  borne  from  the  water’s  edge,  her  face  downwards,  witli 
her  long  loose  hair  dripping  with  blood  and  trailing  on  the 
stones;  the  heart  sickened  at  the  spectacle.  The  pockets  of  the 
sufferers  were  examined,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  names.  No 
legal  or  responsible  persons  seemed,  however,  to  conduct  the 
duty,  nor  could  I discover  by  what  means  the  several  articles 
turned  out  were  preserved  from  spoliation.  In  some  pockets 
were  found  trinkets  of  no  mean  value,  and  money  to  a consider- 
able amount.  The  unfortunate  cause  of  the ‘catastrophe^  the 
pilot  of  the  Ayr,  was  in  attendance.  He  appeared  to  take  some 
interest  in  the  search,  but  expressed  much  displeasure  at  the 
interference  of  the  trawling  boat,  which  he  insisted  would  only 
hurry  the  bodies  out  to  deeper  water.  This  man  also  bitterly 
complained  of  the  public  judgment  in  attributing  blame  to  his 
boat.  He  declared  that  the  Comet  had  no  light,  and  was  not 
perceived  till  in  actual  contact  with  the  Ayr.  By  Mr.  R.’s 
v/atch,  the  hour  of  the  morning  was  a few  minutes  from  two. 
At  that  period  the  moon  was  set.  It  would  be  difiicult  to  de- 
scribe the  feelings  excited  by  the  vicinity  to  the  scene,  and  the 
recentness  of  the  calamity.  To  know  that  the  eye  rested  on  a 
given  spot  of  not  many  yards  circumference,  within  the  bound- 
aries of  which  were  extended  the  pale  and  shrivelled  corpses  of 
so  many  persons,  unscathed  by  disease  and  unpolluted  by 
corruption,  and  farther  to  think  of  the  uncalmed  distraction  of 
perhaps  a thousand  relatives,  over  whose  threshold  the  rumour 
had  passed,  but  who  as  yet  remained  unconfirmed  in  their  un- 
certainty, was  to  experience  a state  of  mind  at  once  harrowing 
and  deeply  sympathetic.  I left  the  scene  with  much  unwil- 
lingness, as  I have  no  doubt  many  interesting  occurrences  were 
afterwards  witnessed  by  the  spectators.” 

The  master  and  those  connected  with  the  Ayr,  have  pub- 
lished an  explanation  or  defence  of  their  conduct  on  this 
melancholy  occasion.  We  consider  it  a very  lame  one.  With 
regard  t o the  cause  of  the  accident,  it  appears  that  both  parties 
were  greatly  to  blame;  the  Comet  we  must  acknowledge  the 
most.  It  is  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Ayr,  to  which 
blame  seems  to  attach.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  judge  of 
any  one  in  such  a moment  with  harshness  or  severity;  but  the 
most  ordinarj^  presence  of  mind  would  have  suggested  to  any 
one  in  the  situation  of  the  master  of  the  Ayr,  that  if  the  Ayr 
was  in  a sinking  state,  the  proper  course  to  take,  was  to  have 
got  out  her  boats  to  save  her  own  crew  and  passengers,  and 
also  all  he  could  of  those  to  whom  he  had  left  no  succour,  but 
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such  as  he  could  afford;  and,  moreover,  to  have  run  Ms  vessel 
into  Gourock,  or  ashore  at  that  place,  instead  of  running  off  to 
Greenock,  near  three  miles  distant,  without  once  endeavouring 
to  raise  the  alarm,  or  let  the  inhabitants  of  Gourock  know  what 
had  taken  place.  This  certainly  was  the  proper  course  to  pur- 
sue, and  this  certainly  was  the  course  one  seaman  would  have 
adopted,  and  which,  in  fact,  two  seamen  belonging  to  the  Har- 
mony, passengers  on  board  the  Ayr,  attempted  to  do,  by  getting 
out  the  boat  to  relieve  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the  Comet; 
and  who,  in  doing  this  sensible  and  judicious  act,  had  nearly 
lost  their  own  lives,  by  the  master  of  the  Ayr  putting  the  steam 
upon  the  vessel,  and  dragging  the  boat  under  water! 


THE  OLD  COMMODORE. 

Observe  attentively  that  stout,  broad  built  old  gentleman, 
with  his  back  to  the  light ; mark  his  high  and  bald  forehead  ; 
the  structure  is  ample  and  noble ; but  its  pure  and  marble 
brightness  is  disfigured  by  a deep  red  seam,  which,  if  you  will 
trace  it  from  the  apex  of  his  head  to  his  left  temple,  you  wil 
find  to  terminate  in  a closely  adhering  black  patch,  that 
covers  the  socket  where  once  had  been  the  eye.  But  though 
the  forehead,  up  to  the  crown,  is  bald,  there  is  a profusion  of 
wiry  and  iron  grey  curling  hair  about  the  temples  and  the 
back  of  the  head,  which  terminates  in  an  immensely  thick 
but  not  long  queue,  rather  clumsily  tied  together  with  black 
ribbon.  The  features  had  once  undoubtedly  been  particularly 
handsome ; but  they  are  now  a good  deal  wrinkled,  and 
discoloured  with  many  tints,  some  of  which,  I confess  with 
shame  and  sorrow,  are  the  signs  of,  at  least,  occasional 
intemperance.  His  remaining  eye  is  clear,  black,  large,  and 
fierce,  and  the  dark  and  S like  eyebrow,  which  has  been 
crooked  out  of  its  natural  curve  by  many  years  of  habitual 
frowning,  and  constantly  peeping  through  an  eye-glass,  gives 
that  region  of  his  face  a look  that  we  might  almost  call 
terrible.  The  mouth  is  large,  with  fine  teeth  ; but  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  is  decidedly  sensual.  At  this  moment  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  is  not  dignified,  it  is  peevish, 
almost  old  womanly,  and  shows  indubitable  signs  of  ill- 
health. 

But  to  continue  with  our  description  of  this,  to  us, 
all  important  personage.  You  perceive,  now  that  he  has 
moved  rather  restlessly  on  his  chair,  that  he  has  lost  his  left 
hand,  but  that  he  has  ingeniously  supplied  the  deficiency 
by  terminating  his  arm  with  a short  and  strong  iron  spike, 
which  spike  is  furnished  on  one  of  its  sides  by  a hook,  also  of 
iron,  and  on  the  other  by  a tobacco  stopper,  made  either  of 
bone  or  ivory,  but  it  so  much  used,  and  so  dirty,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  which.  You  also  find  when  this  gentleman  stands 
up,  that  he  is  rather  short  for  his  breadth,  yet  is  still  a tall 
man.  In  his  dress,  excepting  that  it  is  rather  carelessly  put 
on,  and  seems  totally  unacquainted  with  the  brush,  he  has 
nothing  remarkable,  unless  a very  thin  and  small  stock  of 
black  silk  round  Ms  neck  might  be  thought  so,  at  a time  when 
gentlemen  usually  wore  abundant  cravats  of  well  starched 
white  muslin. 

He  is  an  invalid  ; for  see,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the 
day,  it  being  but  a little  past  noon,  he  has  one  of  his  feet 
cushioned,  and  swaddled  with  flannel,  whilst  a padded  crutch 
reclines  against  the  table,  within  his  reach.  He  is  evidently 
in  an  ill-humour,  though  there  is  an  untouched  decanter  of 
Madeira  wine  before  him,  and  a nearly  emptied  tumbler  of 
cold  strong  rum  and  water,  under  his  very  nose.  He  is 
smoking  a common  clay  pipe  furiously,  and  every  now  and 
then  ramming  home  the  tobacco  ashes  with  the  stopper  on 
his  spiked  arm.  This  person  is  the  Commodore ; and,  being 
nearly  sixty,  people  are  generally  beginning  to  call  him 
“The  Old  Commodore.”  He  is  also  the  eldest  male  branch 
and  the  representative  of  his  family,  and  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  county,  and  had  he  chosen  to  have  exerted  those 
energiv'^s  that  he  always  displayed  when  afloat,  he  might  have 
been  ihe  most  influential. — Capt.  Marryatt. 


MAN  OVERBOARD! 

Some  years  ago,  when  swimming  exploits  were  much  talk? 
of,  a correspondent  of  the  Montreal  Herald,  related  the  stoi  ‘ ' 
which  here  ensues; — 

“ During  the  time  of  my  servitude  on  board  the  Dolph  ■ 
man-of-war,  which  was  bound  for  the  West  Indies,  we  we  ■ 
going  one  day  at  the  rate  of  about  three  knots  and  a ha  ■ 
when  Tom  Starboard,  belonging  to  the  foretop  (who,  by-th  > 
bye,  was  a bit  of  a wag),  sleeping  in  the  lee  fore-chains,  by  • 
sudden  lurch  of  the  ship  was  thrown  overboard.  ‘A  mr ' 
overboard  I’  was  the  general  cry  fore  and  aft — and  every  oi  ' 
ran  to  offer  or  give  assistance  to  the  drowning  man.  Toi 
who  was  a tolerable  good  swimmer,  as  everybody  though  vl 
but  nothing  extraordinary,  woke,  on  finding  himself  in  det  j 
water,  and  began  to  use  his  paddles,  the  ship  passing  a-hea  ^li! 
as  I was  saying  before,  at  the  rate  of  three  knots  and  a hai  y. 
Tom  was  soon  lost  sight  of  under  the  counter  (for  althoug 
our  ship  was  not  on  Sir  Robert  Sepping’s  plan,  yet  she  w;  - 
pretty  full  abaft),  when  he  was  lucky  enough  to  catch  Iioj  4 
of  the  rudder  chains.  The  hands  all  ran  off  expecting  to  s(  : 
Tom  astern,  and  to  lower  the  jolly  boat  down  to  pick  him  u] 
but  no  Tom  was  to  be  seen.  ‘ He  is  gone,'  said  they,  ‘ i , 
Davy’s  locker,’  and  efforts  ceased.  Our  ship  was  very  dee 
bound  out  to  the  West  Indies,  consequently  our  gun-rooi 
ports  were  low  in  the  water.  This  Tom  saw;  and  as  it  wj 
getting  dark,  he  thought  he  would  wait  till  they  had  be; 
to  quarters,  and  piped  the  hammocks  down,  before  he  g( 
on  board,  which  he  did,  and  then  popped  down  into  th 
lady’s  hold  where  the  gunner  keeps  his  wads  and  spar 
monkeys*  tails,  and  there  remained  till  the  middle  of  tii 
first  watch,  when  he  sallied  forth  and  made  free  with  o«  . 
bread  bags,  taking  enough  to  serve  him  for  three  day; 
At  the  end  of  this  time  we  were  jogging  along  at  an  easy  rat . 
with  scarcely  any  wind,  about  a knot  an  hour,  when  Master  Toi, 
unobserved  slips  out  of  the  port  he  came  in  at,  and,  droppin 
astern,  began  to  hail  the  ship — ‘ The  Dolphin  a-hoy !’  ‘ Halloo  . 
says  the  quarter-master,  who  was  about  getting  a pull  on  th 
main  brace.  Says  Tom,  ‘If  you  don’t  back  the  main  top-sa;  : 
and  heave  to,  I shall  sink,  for  no  man  can  swim  to  the  Wes’ 
Indies  without  provisions !’  Every  body  ran  aft  in  amazemenljf 
for  it  had  been  blo\\’’ing  fresh  during  the  time  we  supposed  h i , ; 
had  been  overboard;  but  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  so  th  ( 
boat  was  lowered,  and  poor  Tom  picked  up,  to  the  great  grati.»jj,. 
fication  and  astonishment  of  every  body  on  board. 

On  our  arrival,  as  the  captain  was  on  shore  dining  with  tin  . 
governor,  the  talk  turned  upon  swimming.  The  governor  wa;,, 
extolling  the  powers  of  a black  man  he  had,  and  our  captaii  , 
swore  no  man  could  swim  with  Tom  Starboard,  of  the  DolphinV  .. 
fore-top ; however,  to  make  a long  story  short,  the  captain  anc,. 
the  governor  made  a heavy  bet — the  time  was  appointed — Tonl.v 
asked  one  week  to  get  ready.  The  carpenters  were  ordered  tc,^.. 
make  what  chests  and  conveniences  Tom  required.  The  purser, 
was  instructed,  at  his  request,  to  supply  a fortnight’s  provi-,. 
sions.  The  day  came,  and  Tom  went  on  shore  at  the  wharf  ' 
appointed,  when  he  began  to  stow  his  grub.  The  black  fellow  ' 
looked  at  him  with  astonishment.  ‘ What  you  do  dere,  massa?’ 
says  he.  ‘What  am  I doing  here?’  says  Tom;  ‘ why,  I am  tak-,; 
ing  in  my  provisions  to  be  sure,  and  I advise  you  to  do  the  same  t .. 
for  not  a bit  of  this  do  you  get  on  the  road.’  ‘ Why,  massa,  y 
says  the  negro,  ‘ me  no  swim  more  nine  or  ten  miles.’  ‘ Nine  or 
ten  miles!’  says  Tom,  as  if  in  amazement  at  the  short  distance; /C 
‘ why  man,  I’m  going  to  Tobago,  which  I believe  is  over  two 
hundred  miles,  and  shan’t  be  back  for  a fortnight.’  The  spec-  ,, 
tators  were  astounded.  The  black  refused  to  swim.  The.  ;; 
governor  lost  his  wager,  and  it  was  not  until  we  were  home' 
ward  bound  that  Tom  told  the  secret.”  , . 


DANGER  MAKES  ERIENDS, 

“ When  I was  captain  of  the  main-top  in  the  La  Miner ve, 
forty -four  gun  frigate,  we  were  the  smartest  ship  up  the  Medi-*  ■ 
terranean ; and  many’s  the  exercise  v/e  were  the  means  of  giving 
to  other  ship’s  eoinpjanies,  because  tliey  could  not  beat  us — no, 
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lot  even  hold  a candle  to  us — in  both  fore  and  main-top  we  had 
iglit-and-twenty  as  smart  chaps  as  ever  put  their  foot  to  a 
attling,  or  slid  down  by  an  a’ter  backstay.  Now  the  two  cap- 
ains  of  the  fore-top  were  both  prime  young  men,  active  as 
nonkeys,  and  bold  as  lions.  One  was  named  Tom  Herbert, 
rom  North  Shields,  a dark,  good-looking  chap,  with  teeth  as 
diite  as  a nigger’s ; and  a merry  chap  he  was,  always  a show- 
ng  them.  The  other  was  a Cockney  chap.  Your  Lunnuners 
r’nt  often  good  seamen ; but  when  they  are  seamen  there’s  no 
■etter;  they  never  allows  any  one  to  show  them  the  wa}’’,  that’s 
Dr  sartain,  being  naturally  spunky  sort  of  chaps,  and  full  of 
ricks  and  fun.  This  fellow’s  name  was  Bill  Wiggins,  and  be- 
ween  him  and  Herbert  there  was  always  a jealousy  who  should 
e the  smartest  man.  I’ve  seen  both  of  them  run  out  on  the 
'ard,  in  fine  weather,  without  holding  on  nothing,  seize  the  lift 
nd  down  to  their  station,  haul  up  the  earing,  in  no  time ; up  by 
he  lift  again,  and  down  on  deck,  by  the  backstay,  before  half 
he  men  had  time  to  get  clear  of  the  top.  In  fact,  they  often 
isked  their  lives  in  bad  w’-eather,  v^hen  there  was  no  occasion 
Dr  it,  that  one  might  outdo  the  othbr.  Now  this  was  all  very 
ell,  and  a good  example  to  the  other  men;  the  captain  and 
fficers  appeared  to  like  these  contests  for  superiority;  but  it 
nded  in  their  hating  each  other,  and  not  being  even  on  speak- 
ig  terms,  which,  as  the  two  captains  of  the  top,  was  bad.  They 
uarrelled  often,  and  fought  five  times,  neither  proving  the 
etter  man;  either  both  done  up,  or  parted  by  the  master-at- 
rnis,  and  reported  to  the  first  lieutenant,  so  that  at  last  they 
ere  not  so  much  countenanced  by  the  officers,  and  were  out  of 
ivour  with  the  captain,  who  threatened  to  disrate  them  both  if 
ver  they  fought  again. 

“ We  were  cruising  off*  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  where  sometimes  it 
lows  hard  enough  to  blow  the  devil’s  horns  off,  though  the 
ales  never  last  very  long.  We  were  under  close  reefed  fore 
nd  maintop  sail,  storm  staysail  and  trysail,  when  there  was  a 
•esh  hand  at  the  bellows,  and  the  captain  desired  the  oflScer  of 
le  watch,  just  before  dinner,  to  take  in  the  fore-top  sail.  Not 
D disturb  the  watch  below,  the  main-top  men  were  ordered  up 
)rvvard,  to  help  the  fore-top  men  of  the  watch;  and  I was  of 
Durse  aloft,  ready  to  lie  out  on  the  lee  yard-arm — when  Wig- 
ins,  who  had  the  watch  below,  came  up  in  the  top,  not  liking 
lat  Herbert  should  be  at  work  in  such  weather,  without  he 
eing  there  too. 

“ ‘ Tom,’  says  Wiggins  to  me,  ‘Til  take  the  yard-arm.’ 

“ ‘ Very  well,’  says  I,  ‘ with  all  my  heart,  then  I’ll  look  to  the 
unt.’ 

“ Just  at  that  time  there  came  on  a squall  with  rain,  which 
Imost  blinded  us;  the  sail  was  taken  in  very  neatly,  clew-lines 
lock-a-block,  bunt-lines  and  leech-lines  well  up,  reef-tackles 
verhauled,  rolling-tackles  taut,  and  all  as  it  should  be.  The  men 
, ed  out  on  the  yard,  the  squall  wore  worse  and  worse,  but 
I ley  were  handing  in  the  leech  of  the  sail,  when  snap  went 
ae  bunt-line,  then  the  other,  the  sail  flapped  and  flagged,  till 
way  went  the  leech-lines,  and  thg  men  clung  to  the  yards  for 
leir  lives ; for  the  sail  mastered  them,  and  they  could  do  no- 

Siing.  At  last  it  split  like  thunder,  buffetting  the  men  on  the 
ard-arms,  till  they  were  almost  senseless,  until  to  windward 
wore  away  into  long  coach-whips,  and  the  whole  of  the 
mvass.left  was  at  the  lee  yard-arm.  The  men  laid  in  at  last 
ith  great  difficulty,  quite  worn  out  by  fatigue,  and  clinging 
>r  their  existence;  all  but  Wiggins,  who  was  barred  by  the 
lil  to  leeward  from  making  his  footing  good  on  the  horse; 
id  there  he  was,  poor  fellow,  completely  in  irons,  and  so 
Daten  by  the  canvass  that  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  sen- 
ble.  It  takes  a long  while  to  tell  all  this,  but  it  wasn’t  the 
ork  of  a minute.  At  last  he  made  an  attempt  to  get  up  by 
le  rift,  but  was  struck  down,  and  would  have  been  hurled 
ferboard,  if  it  hadn’t  been  that  his  leg  fell  over  the  horse, 
id  there  he  was,  head  downwards,  hanging  over  a raging  sea, 
;ady  to  swallow  him  up  as  soon  as  he  dropped  into  it.  As 
^ery  one  expected  he  would  be  beaten  off  before  any  assistance 
mid  be  given,  you  may  guess  that  it  was  an  awful  moment  to 
lose  below,  who  were  looking  up  at  him,  watching  for  his  fall 
id  the  roll  of  rlie  ship,  to  see  if  he  fell  clear  into  the  sea,  or 
as  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  fore-chains. 

“I  couldn’t  bear  to  see  a fellow-creature,  and  good  seaman  in 


the  bargain,  in  that  state,  and  although  the  captain  dared  not 
ordei  any  one  to  help  him,  yet  there  were  one  or  two  midshipmen 
hastening  up  the  fore-rigging,  with  the  intent,  I have  no  doubt, 
of  trying  to  save  him,  (for  midshipmen  don’t  value  their  lives 
at  a quid  of  tobacco,)  so  I seizes  the  studding-sail  halyards, 
and  runs  up  the  topmost  rigging,  intending  to  go  down  by  the 
lift,  and  pass  a bowling  knot  round  him  before  he  fell,  when 
who  should  I meet  at  the  cross-trees  but  Tom  Herbert,  who 
snatched  the  rope  out  of  my  hand,  bawling  to  me  through  the 
gale,  ‘ This  is  my  business,  Tom.’ 

“Down  he  goes  by  the  lift,  the  remainder  of  the  canvass 
flapped  over  him,  and  I seed  no  more  until  I heard  a cry  from 
all  below,  and  away  went  Herbert  and  Wiggins,  both  together, 
flying  to  leeward  just  as  the  ship  was  taking  her  recovery  to 
windward.  Fortunately  they  both  fell  clear  of  the  ship  about 
two  feet,  not  more,  and  as  their  fall  was  expected,  they  had 
prepared  below.  A master’s  mate,  of  the  name  of  Simmonds. 
and  the  captain  of  the  forecastle,  both  went  overboard  in  bow- 
ling knots,  with  another  in  their  hands,  and  in  a minute  or 
two  they  were  all  four  on  board  again;  but  Herbert  and  Wig- 
gins were  both  senseless,  and  a long  while  coming  to  again. 
Well,  now,  what  do  you  think  was  the  upshot  of  it? — Why, 
they  were  the  best  friends  in  the  world  ever  afterwards,  and 
would  have  died  for  one  another;  and  if  one  had  a glass  of 
grog’from  the  officers  for  any  little  job,  instead  of  touching  his 
fore-lock,  and  drinking  it  off  to  the  officer’s  health,  he  alwa3'.s 
took  it  out  of  the  gun-room,  that  he  might  give  half  of  it  io 
the  other.  So,  d’ye  see,  danger  makes  friends.” 


A SAILOR’S  WEDDING. 


A FEW  years  ago  a ship  came  into  harbour,  at  Chatham,  to 
be  paid  off.  One  of  the  sailor’s  being  ashore,  soon  prevailed 
on  a young  woman  of  Rochester  to  accept  of  him  as  a hus- 
band, and  previous  to  returning  to  his  ship,  left  money  with  a 
friend  to  pay  for  publishing  the  banns,  and  all  other  incidental 
matrimonial  expenses.  It  was  proposed  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place  on  the  fourth  Sunday  following ; and  on  the 
preceding  Saturday  the  honest  tar  asked  leave  of  his  captain 
to  go  on  shore,  which  was  peremptorily  refused.  Jack  remon- 
strated— “ Captain,”  exclaimed  he,  “I  am  going  to  be  married 
to-morrow.”  The  captain  told  Jack  that  the  business  of  the 
ship  in  his  department  was  most  urgent,  and  positively  for  - 
bade him  going  on  shore.  Unwilling  to  disappoint  the  girl, 
and  lose  his  money.  Jack  wisely  determined  to  marry  her  by 
proxy,  and  proposed  to  Will  Treadaway,  his  messmate,  to  un- 
dertake that  kind  office:  “ And  you.  Will,”  said  he,  “stay  with 
her  on  shore,  and  when  the  gang-way  is  cleared  from  stem  to 
stern,  I will  come  to  you.”  Will  goes  on  shore,  and  informing 
the  girl  of  his  friend’s  situation  and  proposal,  she  instantly  con- 
sented, and  was  actually  married  to  Will,  as  the  proxy  of  Jack ; 
nor  did  the  minister  discover  the  mistake,  till  Will  wrote  liis 
name  in  the  book,  Treadaway,  instead  of  Salmon.  The  clerk 
cried  out,  “ why  you  are  not  the  man  asked  in  church  witli 
this  woman?”  To  which  the  honest  tar  replied,  first  devoting 
his  eyes  and  limbs  to  confirm  the  fact,  “ I came  here  to  pre- 
vent my  messmate  being  cheated,  and  I only  marry  the  girl 
for  Jack  Salmon,  my  messmate,  till  he  comes  on  shore.” — 
Three  days  afterwards  Jack  came  on  shore,  when  he  received 
his  spouse  from  the  bands  of  his  proxy:  and  lived  as  much  in 
peace  and  tranquillity  as  if  he  had  originally  tied  tlic  matri  - 
monial knot  in  p.  opria  persona. 


SHIP  MISERIES. 


Giving  a dandy  a tarry  rope  to  pull  by,  by  which  means  he 
has  the  delectable  pleasure  of  walking  off  with  a good  half- 
pound  of  tar,  which  takes  him  the  rest  of  the  passage  to 
get  off. 

Soapingthe  cuddy-h.older  about  half-way  up,  by  whicli  some 
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annoying  puppy  has  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  skill  in 
gymnastics,  at  the  expense  of  his  back  and  sides. 

Taking  the  head  of  the  table  as  the  least  crowded  place,  by 
a sudden  roll  of  the  vessel,  find  the  whole  of  the  dinner  lodged 
in  your  lap,  and  the  rear-guard  brought  up  by  a score  of  fat 
passengers,  who  are  all  driven  towards  the  scene  of  distress. 
When  the  ship  rolls  on  the  contrary  side,  you  have  the  pleasure 
of  being  uppermost  in  your  turn,  and  riding  some  of  them  back 
again,  disencumbering  your  clothing  and  person  of  your  hot 
and  greasy  cargo,  to  the  great  advantage  of  those  beneath 
you. 

Finding  from  the  stupidity  of  the  servant,  who  has  forgotten 
to  lash  your  chair,  that  the  first  roll  of  the  ship  gives  you  an 
opportunity  of  cutting  a somerset  backwards.  Endeavouring 
to  save  yourself,  unfortunately  seize  the  sea-  pie,  and  get  the 
contents  in  your  palpitating  bosom. 


Being  rather  scanty  of  clean  linen,  resolve  to  have  a general 
wash,  for  which  purpose  you  tow  over  your  little  kit,  when, 
from  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  you  have  tied  the  knot, 
you  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  whole  riding  on  the 
hoary  billows — one  satisfaction  only  remaining  to  you,  that  you 
know  where  they  are. 


Going  up  the  rigging  to  look  out  for  laud  find  yourself  tied 
hands  and  feet  by  the  sailors,  and  kept  there  till  your  liberality 
in  the  article  called  grog,  is  duly  exhibited  by  an  order  on  the 
steward  for  a gallon. 

Sleeping  to  leeward  late  in  the  morning,  find  yourself  swim- 
ming, the  morning  watch  having  commenced  washing  decks. 
Symptoms  of  anger  would  only  increase  the  laugh  at  your  ex- 
pense. 


In  the  ship  in  which  I sailed  to  India,  a young  midshipman 
was  sleeping  on  his  morning  watch,  on  the  leeward  side.  The 
officer  on  watch  ordered  the  sailors  to  bring  half-a-dozen 
buckets  of  water,  and  at  a preconcerted  signal  the  poor 
snoring  middy  was  to  get  the  contents.  The  signal  was  given, 
and  souse  went  a couple  of  buckets  ; then  two  more.  The 
officer  cried  out,  “ Tom,  you  are  overboard ; strike  away.” 
The  little  frightened  fellow’s  hands  and  legs  went  the  same 
as  if  he  had  been  actually  swimming,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  that  he  was  safe  on  board; 
more  especially  when  some  of  them  cried  out,  “ Throw  him  a 
rope — throw  him  a rope.” 


Showing  your  agility  in  ascending  the  ship’s  side,  miss  your 
footing,  by  which  you  have  a most  favourable  opportunity  of 
showing  your  swimming  powers  also. 


Being  monstrously  hehved  by  the  passengers  from  your 
urbanity  and  complacency  of  manners,  find  that,  as  a token 
of  their  unalterable  affection,  they  bribe  the  sailors  to  play 
you  all  manner  of  tricks ; such  as  tripping  you  up  by  a rope  ; 
tying  your  legs  when  asleep  ; dragging  you  from  one  side  of 
the  deck  to  the  other  ; sousing  you  from  the  main  top,  when- 
ever you  venture  in  its  vicinity  ; putting  grease  in  your  chair, 
when  you  are  about  to  seat  yourself ; filling  your  tea  with 
salt ; your  cigar  with  gun-powder  ; your  grog  with  jalap  ; 
your  boots  with  water  ; your  bed  with  tar  ; and  five  hundred 
other  tricks.  Therefore,  as  the  society  of  a vessel  is  neces- 
sarily small,  make  yourself  agreeable  ; if  not,  the  above  will 
be  your  fate. 


Under  the  raging  sun,  inhaling  from  your  port-hole  the  little 
breeze  that  sometimes  condescends  to  visit  you,  and  in  those 
pensive  moments  committing  to  paper  the  occurrences  of  the 
voyage,  when,  all  of  a sudden,  a squall  comes  on,  and  your  effu- 
sions, desk  and  all,  find  their  way  into  the  briny  deep,  and  you 
have  the  mortification  of  seeing  them  descending  rapidly  to 
hi  eptune’s  treasury. 


Sitting  between  two  foreigners,  of  whose  language  you  do  not 
understand  a syllable;  but  who,  from  their  violent  gestures,  ap- 
pear to  be  laying  deep  plans,-  for  cutting  your  throat. 

Considering  yourself  a connoiseur  in  the  manufacture  of 
spruce  beer,  make  twelve  dozen,  and  invite  your  friends 
on  board  the  ship  to  pay  you  a visit,  to  regale  themselves  on 
this  cooling  beverage  the  following  day.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night,  however,  you  find  yourself  awoke  by  a file-firing 
which  alarm  the  whole  ship,  and  which,  on  examination,  you 
find  to  proceed  from  the  bursting  of  your  delicious  spruce, 
occasioned  by  the  rolling  of  the  vessel,  and  the  heat  of  the 
lockers  in  which  it  had  been  deposited. 


Sitting  opposite,  or  next  to,  a prodigious  fat  gentleman,  or 
dame,  who  has  a wheezing  asthma 


During  a storm,  find  your  cot  loose,  which  rolls  from  side 
to  side  to  the  great  terror  of  all  the  passengers,  and  to  the 
great  risk  of  your  life:  cannot — dare  not,  move;  and,  from  the  ' 
noise  and  bustle  on  deck,  your  shrill  notes  of  fear  pass  un- 
heeded, save  by  the  frightened  inmates  below,  who  hug  their  . 
beds  in  alarm.  Thus  you  are  doomed,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
billows,  to  roll  from  side  to  side,  and  from  head  to  stern,  at 
the  expense  of  your  ribs  and  head. 


Quarrelling  with  the  officers  of  the  ship;  in  consequence  of 
which,  wherever  you  show  your  nose,  you  are  sure  of  being 
soused  and  played  all  manner  of  tricks  with  by  the  crew,  to  ^ 
the  great  amusement  of  the  other  passengers. 


Being  obliged  to  sit  next  to  a gentleman  who  is  an'  intole-  ; 
rable  taker  of  snutF,  which  is  continually  blowing  into  your  ‘ 
eyes.  To  mend  this  annoyance  your  snuflp-loving  neighbour  j ' 
gets  drunk  before  the  cloth  is  removed  from  the  table,  and  \ i; 
then  becomes  so  importunate  for  conversation,  that  he  thrusts  ;! 
his  snuffy  proboscis  into  your  face;  or,  in  his  vehemence,  up-  ' 
sets  his  snuff-box  into  your  lap. 


LOSS  OF  HIS  MAJESTY’S  SHH^  FLORA, 

Upon  the  Schelling  Heef,  Monday,  January  \%ih,  1808. 

The  following,  is  extracted  from  a letter,  written  by  an] 
officer,  dated  Lewarden,  in  Friesland,  January,  26,  1808,  an^ 
is  the  only  authenticated  account  that  can  b e given,  of  thi^ 
melancholy  affair. 

“ I am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  the  Flora  struck  upon  th^ 
Schelling  Reef,  on  Monday  the  18th,  and  about  nine  o’clocl^ 
that  night  we  succeeded  in  getting  her  off,  but  lost  our  rudder  im 
the  attempt;  and  after  getting  iier  to  sea,  we  could  hardlj^ 
keep  her  free  with  all  the  pumps,  therefore  was  obliged  thej 
next  day,  to  run  her  on  shore  again,  about  four  o’clock  that  af-^ 
ternoon. 

“ After  making  rafts,  fearing  that  if  it  came  on  to  blow  hard! 
that  night,  she  would  go  to  pieces,  the  captain,  Furber,  KeithJ-jj 
Doneville,  Watson,  and  myself,  pushed  off  in  the  barge,  that] 
being  the  only  boat  we  then  had,  with  about  one  hundred  and , 
thirty  of  the  crew  on  r.afts,  the  rest  choosing  to  stay  by  the 
ship ; when  after  rowing  eighteen  hours,  we  did  not  know  where, ' 
not  being  able  to  see  land,  and  without  sustenance,  we 
landedon  the  island  of  Amoland,  where  they  made  us  prisoners, 
and  marched  us  here. 

“ After  being  four  days  and  nights  on  board,  the  rest  came 
on  shore  on  some  rafts,  and  I believe,  all  are  saved.  I have  lost 
everything;  as  when  I left  the  ship,  though  my  bag  was  in  my 
hand,  I would  not  put  it  into  the  boat,  as  the  captain  would 
not  his,  nor  indeed,  was  it  a time  to  think  of  an5"thing  but 
one’s  own  life.  Those  whom  we  left  at  the  wreck,  are  at  Har- 
hngen.” 


LOSS  OF  THE  BHITON  AND  KUNNYMEDE  OFF  TflE  ANDAMAN  ISLANDS,  NOVEMBER  11th.  1844. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 
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LOSS  OF  THE  BRITON  AND  RUNNYMEDE  OFF  THE 
ANDAMAN  ISLANDS,  November  11th,  1844. 

The  Briton,  of  600  tons,  built  in  Australia  in  1830,  sailed 
from  that  place  some  time  in  October,  1844,  for  Calcutta,  with 
about  400  strong  of  the  80th  regiment  on  board,  having  also 
their  wives  and  children.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  Novem- 
ber, a heav/  gale  came  on,  which  continued  with  but  little  in- 
termission till  the  10th,  when  it  raged  with  greater  fury,  so  that 
human  efforts,  though  energetically  employed,  were  unable  to 
control  its  power.  Driven  by  the  furious  elements,  with  the 
hatches  battened  down  over  the  troops,  the  sea  sweeping  every, 
thing  from  the  decks,  and  compelling  the  seamen  to  hold  on,  that 
they  might  not  be  washed  away,  the  unfortunate  ship  was 
frequently  nearly  buried  beneath  the  waves,  and  the  sufferings 
of  all  on  board  were  excessive;  the  soldiers,  women,  and  children 
being  almost  suffocated  by  being  deprived  of  ventilation  besides 
the  almost  impracticability  of  obtaining  food.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  day  the  foremast  went  by  the  board,  and  subsequently 
the  main  and  mizen  masts  followed,  and  they  were  left,  without 
the  power  of  resistance,  to  the  rage  of  the  merciless  ocean. 
Throughout  the  dreary  and  tempestuous  night  of  the  10th,  they 
continued  to  drive,  every  one  unconscious  of  the  situation  of 
the  ship,  momentarily  expecting  that  she  would  go  down,  and 
all  hands  perish.  About  two  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th,  a heavy  sea  threw  the  Briton  on  shore,  but  whether  it 
was  on  the  land  or  on  a sandbank,  no  one  could  tell,  nor  were 
they  certain  as  to  their  position.  The  shock  was  heavy,  and 
several  succeeded,  till  she  laid,  comparatively  speaking,  tolera- 
bly quiet;  and  though  despair  at  first  took  possession  of  their 
minds  and  the  shrieks  were  dreadful,  yet,  when  more  tranquil, 
the  alarm  gradually  subsided.  The  morning  was  pitchy  dark, 
but  during  the  short  period  of  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning, 
they  could  discern  that  the  white  foam  of  the  breakers  were 
rolling  round  the  ship  for  the  circumference  of  half  a mile,  and 
to  their  utter  astonishment  they  perceived  that  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  trees — in  fact,  that  they  had  been  carried  over  the 
l^each,  and  right  up  into  a thick  jungle.  Daylight  revealed 
their  situation  more  distinctly,  as  their  dismasted  vessel  lay  in 
the  middle  of  a forest,  and  within  300  yards  of  them,  on  a reef 
of  rocks,  was  another  large  ship,  full  of  men,  the  sea  beating 
violently  over  her.  This  they  ascertained  to  be  the  Runny- 
mede,  a transport  of  500  tons,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Hall  and 
Co.,  of  London,  that  left  the  Downs  in  August  for  Calcutta, 
having  shipped  a great  number  of  newly-raised  recruits  from 
Chatham,  for  the  50th  regiment. 

This  singular  occurrence  of  their  thus  meeting  in  distress 
and  misery,  caused  universal  sympathy.  Neither  ship  had 
seen  the  other  previous  to  daylight  of  the  11th,  and  now  they 
found  they  were  wrecked  amidst  a population  of  savages,  who 
were  rightly  supposed  to  feast  on  human  flesh.  It  continued 
to  blow  hard  for  several  days,  but  the  fierceness  of  the  gale 
had  abated,  and  the  waters  fell  so  as  to  leave  the  Briton  on 
nearly  dry  ground.  The  troops  were  landed,  and  the  jungle 
for  some  distance  round  wholly  burned  down;  an  encampment 
was  formed,  the  huts  being  built  of  the  materials  got  out  of 
the  ships.  Finding  that  the  only  hope  of  escape  would  be  by 
communicating  Avith  some  friendly  port,  the  boats  were  ex- 
amined, but  only  one  Avas  in  any  Avay  serviceable,  and  this 
required  considerable  repair,  which  was  partially  accomplished, 
and  the  parting  was  most  affecting.  The  rest  remained  up- 
Avards  of  two  months  before  they  received  any  assistance, 
suffering  the  greatest  privations  from  Avant  of  provisions,  and 
the  attack  made  on  them  by  the  natives  of  the  islands,  who 
frequently  surrounded  them,  and  but  for  the  resolute  defence 
of  our  men,  who  Avere  set  on  watch,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
every  one  of  them  Avould  have  been  massacred.  Several  of 
the  natives  are  reported  to  have  been  mortally  wounded.  Three 
of  the  80th  were  shot  while  searching  for  shells  on  the  beach. 
About  a week  after  the  wrecks  a party,  consisting  of  the  master 
of  the  Briton,  mate  of  the  Runnymede,  and  several  seamen, 
started  in  the  boat  that  was  repaired  to  obtain  assistance,  and 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  Mergni  in  about  a month.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  authorities  of  Mergni  being  apprised  of  the  sad 


disasters,  the  Company’s  schooner  George  Swinton  was  des- 
patched with  provisions  to  the  islands ; and  in  the  course  of  the 
week  five  other  vessels  were  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  shipwrecked 
troops  and  seamen,  two  of  them  belonging  to  the  royal  navy,  the 
steamer  Ganges  and  Pilot  war  brig.  The  other  vessels  were 
the  Ayrshire,  Agnes  Lee,  and  the  Elizabeth. Amelia.  The  in- 
structions were,  that  upon  their  arrival  they  were  to  take  the 
troops  of  both  ships  on  board,  and  to  proceed  with  them  direct 
to  Calcutta,  and  for  the  remainder  to  take  the  crew,  and  to  save 
as  much  of  the  vessels  as  they  possibly  could.  The  spot  Avherc 
they  lay  is  the  Andaman  Archipelago,  lat.  12  deg.  N.,  long.  93 
deg.  13  min.  E.  There  are  several  islands  near  it;  the  largest 
is  called  the  Great  Andaman,  140  miles  long  and  20  miles  broad, 
indented  by  deep  bays,  and  intersected  by  vast  creeks,  two  ot 
which  pass  through  the  island,  and  at  high  water  are  navigable 
for  small  vessels.  The  inhabitants  are,  as  before  mentioned,  in 
a state  of  barbarism,  and  live  chiefly  on  fish,  fruit,  and  herbs. 
They  perfectly  resemble  negroes,  and  their  canoes  are  of  the 
rudest  description.  Had  those  on  board  the  Briton  and  Runny- 
mede been  defenceless  emigrants,  instead  of  troops,  they  would 
have  been  speedily  butchered.  The  Runnymede  is  a total  loss, 
but  the  Briton  is  very  little  damaged ; but  it  will  be  impossible 
to  get  her  off,  consequently  she  must  be  either  broken  up  or  set 
fire  to,  in  order  to  prevent  the  natives  obtaining  possession  of 
her  hull.  Neither  of  the  ships  are  said  to  be  insured.  The 
troops  have  arrived  since  at  Calcutta. 


THE  TWO  FISHERMEN. 

“I  WAS  strolling  on  the  beach  one  fine  spring  evening,  amus- 
ing myself  with  picking  up  pebbles  and  casting  them  into  the 
sea,  while  memory  was  busily  employed  in  retracing  past 
scenes  and  events,  when  my  reveries  were  broken  in  upon  by 
a slight  tap  on  the  shoulder.  I turned  round,  and  beheld  a 
venerable  old  seaman,  whom  I often  visited  during  the 
summer  months,  at  his  pretty  cottage  at  C . 

“ ‘ What,  all,  alone  ?’  he  said,  with  his  usual  benevolent 
smile.  ‘ Can  you  find  no  better  employment,  my  pretty 
maiden  than  that  of  throwing  stones  into  the  water  V 

“ I attempted  to  make  some  excuse  for  the  foolish  manner 
in  which  I was  Avasting  my  time. 

“ ‘ Nay, make  no  apology,  Jane,  I know  you  of  old  ; you  will 
contrive  to  draw  some  grave  reflection  from  your  childish 
amusement— and  tell  me  that  the  ocean  reminds  you  of  time, 
and  that  the  pebbles  you  cast  into  it,  resemble  the  fate  of  man, 
making  a stir  for  a moment,  agitating  the  bosom  of  the 
waters,  then  sinking  for  ever,  and  leaving  no  trace  on  the 
surface.’ 

“ ‘ It  is  even  so,’  said  I,  unconsciously  dropping  the  stones 
I had  in  my  hand,  one  by  one  upon  the  beach.  ‘Yet  I,  a 
weak  girl,  have  the  vanity  to  think  I can  leave  a slight  me- 
morial of  my  existence  on  the  surface,  when  so  many  gallant 
men  sleep  forgotten  beneath,  and  are  silently  mouldering  with 
the  things  that  were.’ 

“ The  old  man  sighed  deeply,  and  an  expression  of  sorrow , 
almost  amounting  to  anguish,  convulsed  his  features.  It  was 
but  a passing  cloud — his  fine  countenance  Avas  again  illumi- 
nated by  his  usual  placid  smile,  as  seating  himself  on  a piece  of 
broken  cliff’,  he  motioned  me  to  follow  his  example. 

“‘Come,  Jane,’  he  said,  ‘ sing  me  that  song  I dearly  love,  and 
I in  return  will  tell  you  a long  story,  which  you  may  turn  to  what 
account  you  please,  so  tliat  you  conceal  the  names  of  the  par- 
ties concerned.’ 

“ I loved  his  stories : they  were  always  told  with  such  sim- 
plicity, and  warmth  of  feeling,  that  hQ  ceased  to*be  the  mere 
narrator,  and  the  hearer , might  fancy  him  one  of  the  principal 
actors  in  the  drama.  The  song  he  wished  me  to  sing,  and 
which  he  ahvays  called  his  favourite,  Avas  a sad  ditty.  It  was 
! penned  by  an  uncle  of  mine,  after  returning  from  a long  voy- 
i age,  and  finding  the  lady  he  was  engaged  to,  had  died  during 
j his  absence.  My  father  being  musical,  set  it  to  the  flute,  and 
I it  Avas  knoAvn  in  the  family  by  the  name  of  ‘The  Mariner’s 
I FareAvell.’ 
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“ • I will  not  sing  you  that,’  I said,  ‘ it  is  so  very  sad.’ 

“ ‘ The  better  suited  to  my  present  feeling,’  returned  the  old 
man. 

“ Now,  I wished  to  hear  this  tale — curiosity  conquered  my 
scruples  and  I did  my  best: 

“ The  sails  were  set,  the  dashing  oar, 

Already  broke  the  foaming  tide ; 

But  still  I lingered  on  the  shore. 

The  bitterness  of  grief  to  hide. 

The  wind  swept  o’er  my  burning  brow, 

The  surge  in  hollow  murmurs  rung: 

I only  felt  the  ardent  vow, 

That  trembled  on  my  faltering  tongue. 

I only  heard  the  heavy  sighs. 

That  burst  from  one  fond  woman’s  heart; 

I only  saw  the  streaming  eyes. 

That  mutely  said — ‘We  part,  we  part!’ 

How  oft  the  pressure  of  that  hand, 

I’ve  dreamt  I felt  at  midnight’s  gloom : — 

Again  I sought  my  native  land. 

But  she  I loved  was  in  the  tomb ! 

“ A long  pause  succeeded.  At  length  the  old  man,  passing 
his  shaking  hand  over  his  eyes,  pointing  to  a small  white  cot- 
tage that  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  cliff.  ‘ Do  you  see  that 
dwelling,  with  the  roses  over  the  porch?’ 

“ ‘ ’Tis  an  old-fashioned  looking  place,’  said  I,  ‘ and  would 
make  a pretty  picture.’ 

“ ‘ Forty  years  ago,’  he  continued,  ‘ that  house  was  built  by 
two  brothers,  who  gained  a comfortable  living  by  engaging  in  the 
fisheries,  which  were  then  carried  on  to  a great  extent  in  this 
village  and  the  adjacent  seaport  town. — Robert  and  William 
Sowerby,  were  early  left  to  struggle  with  the  world.  Their 
father  died  at  sea,  and  tlieir  mother  did  not  long  survive  her 
loss.  The  boys  were  brought  up  in  the  house  of  an  uncle,  wlio 
was  the  father  of  two  sweet  little  girls.  The  children  tenderly 
loved  each  other;  time  strengthened  their  mutual  attachment; 
the  uncle,  before  his  death,  consented  to  their  union,  and  the 
brothers  jointly  erected  that  dwelling,  to  receive  their  promised 
brides.’ 

“ The  rising  sun  smiled  upon  their  labour  oflove,  and  the 
shades  of  evening  could  scarcely  while  them  from  their  pleas- 
ing employment.  Robert  wa'S  grave  and  steady  in  his  deport- 
ment and  plain  in  his  person.  William  was  handsome,  gay, 
passionate,  and  thoughtless.  The  difference  in  their  disposi- 
tions and  pursuits,  often  produced  hot  words  between  them,  yet 
the  brothers  were  fondly  attached  to  each  other. 

“ The  marriage  was  a matter  of  rejoicing  to  the  whole  vil- 
lage; the  bells  rang  forth  a merry  peal,  and  old  and  young 
came  out  to  meet  the  bridal  party,  and  welcome  them  to  their 
new  abode.  The  children  strewed  fiowers  in  their  path,  and 
matron  and  maid  wished  that  long  years  of  happiness  might  at- 
tend their  wedded  life. 

“ For  awhile  the  youthful  parties  bade  fair  to  realise  the  fond 
hopes  of  their  friends.  Cemented  alike  by  brotherly  love,  and 
conjugal  affection,  the  harmony  that  reigned  in  that  little 
dwelling,  became  the  topic  of  conversation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village. — Fanny,  the  wife  of  Robert  Sowerby,  possessed 
a heart  too  gay  and  joyous,  to  contend  with  the  ills  and  sorrows 
of  life.  I see  her  now,  the  feelings  of  her  innocent  and  guileless 
breast,  lighting  up  the  sunny  expression  of  her  smiling  face, 
round  which  her  dark  curls  wantoned  like  the  tendrils  of  the 
vine.  How  often  have  I paused  beside  yon  rose-bound  porch 
of  a summer  evening,  to  hear  her  gay  laugh,  ring  in  the  clear 
air,  while  she  tied  up  the  flowers,  or  playfully  wove  them  into 
wreaths  for  her  flowing  tresses.  Dear  girl!  There  was  music 
in  her  step,  gladness  in  her  eye,  and  both  combined  in  the 
witching  tones  of  her  voice.  I have  heard  it  exerted  to  its  ut- 
most pitch  to  meet  the  ear  of  her  husband,  as  she  stood  upon 
the  cliff,  watching  the  return  of  his  boat,  by  the  clear  beams  of 
the  moon.  > That  voice  has  been  mute  many  a long  day,  and 
the  grass  grown  old  upon  her  grave;  but  I shall  never  forget 


its  tones,  andean  repeat  to  you  every  word  of  that  well  known 
ditty: — 

“Welcome!  welcome!  thou  little  bark! 

Love  greets  thee  from  the  shore ! 

Through  whitening  foam,  thy  sails  I mark, 

I hear  thy  dashing  oar; 

Quickly  glide  over  the  pathless  sea. 

For  dear  is  thy  freight  to  love  and  me! 

She  comes!  she  combs,  through  the  dashing  tide, 

And  her  keel  grates  on  the  strand. 

As  the  waves  before  her  course  divide,  | 

And  her  bold  crew  spring  to  land! 

Safe  from  the  storm,  and  the  howling  main, 

I hold  thee  once  more  to  my  heart  again ! j 

Thy  locks  are  wet  with  the  ocean’s  foam. 

But  our  hearth  burns  bright  and  clear;  ! 

The’loved  and  the  loving  shall  welcome  thee  home,  j 
And  prepare  thy  rustic  cheer. 

Yes ! thou  art  safe,  and  I heed  no  more. 

The  rising  wind,  and  the  tempests  roar!  | 

“Thus  sang  poor  Fanny  in  days  gone  by;  and,  as  her  de-  j 
lighted  husband  caught  her  in  his, arms,  he  envied  not  the  | 
luxuries  of  the  great,  contented  with  the  undivided,  unbought 
love  of  his  beautiful  young  wife. 

“ William  and  Lucy,  after  the  first  months  of  their  marriage  | 
were  over,  did  not  possess  that  happiness  and  unity  of  mind,  I 
that  were  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  domestic  felicity  1 
enjoyed  by  their  next-door  neighbours.  William  was  rash  and  ; 
obstinate,  and  often  found  fault  with  every  scheme  that  his  mild  I' 
partner  devised  in  the  vain  hope  of  pleasing  him.  All  her  en-  i 
deavours  to  fulfil  his  wishes  were  frustrated  by  his  unfortunate 
temper.  He  loved  her,  it  is  true ; but  he  loved  himself  better,  | 
and  viewed  the  happiness  of  Robert  and  Fanny  with  a jealous  | 
and  discontented  eye;  not  considering  that  it  was  his  own  i 
fault  that  he  did  not  enjoy  the  same.  I 

“ ‘ You  never  seem  glad  to  see,  me,  Lucy,’  he  would  exclaim,  ' 
as  he  flung  down  the  nets  he  had  been  fishing  with,  in  a a cor- 
ner of  the  cabin, — ‘or  sing  such  sweet  songs  to  welcome  my 
approach  as  Fanny  does.’ 

“‘I  have  no  voice — I cannot  sing,’  was  the  meek  reply  of 
poor  Lucy,  ‘ but  iedeed,  William,  I am  always  happy  to  see 
you.’ 

“‘Ay,  that’s  the  old  phrase;  but  deeds  show.  Fanny  is 
always  gay  and  cheerful,  that  renders  Robert  so,  and  makes  his 
home  happy ; while  you  greet  my  return  with  upbraidings,  which 
drives  me  from  mine.’  i 

“ ‘ It’s  your,  own  fault,  William,’  said  Lucy,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  leaving  the  room ; ‘ could  you  curb  your  temper,  we 
too  might  be  happy.’ 

“ Seldom  a day  passed  without  some  dispute  of  this  nature; 
and  the  kind-hearted  Fanny,  saw  with  grief,  that  the  fiend  dis-  < 
cord  had  thrown  her  apple  into  their  once  happy  circle. 

“ One  evening  they  had  met  at  Robert’s  house  to  while  away 
a few  hours  by  his  cheerful  fireside.  It  was  a rude  wintry  night,  i 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents — and  the  wind  roared  without,  and  j 
shook  the  cottage  to  its  foundation.  William  had»been  on  the 
sea  with  the  boat,  which  was  their  mutual  property,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day;  and  Robert,  hearing  the  tempest  rising 
to  a pitch  of  fury,  asked  his  brother  if  he  had  taken  the  pre-  j 

caution  to  draw  her  upon  the  beach,  and  secure  her  against  the  | 

violence  of  the  waters,  which  burst  in  tremendous  shocks  against  J 

the  cliffs.  William  answered  harshly  in  the  negative.  ‘Then, 

I must  go  and  do  it  myself,’  returned  Robert,  the  colour  mount- 
ing to  his  cheek ; ‘ If  you  are  careless  with  regard  to  your  own 
property,  you  should  have  some  respect  for  mine.’ 

“‘Let  me  perish,  if  you  leave  the  house  such  a night  as  this 
on  any  fool’s  errand,’  said  William,  rising,  and  placing  his  back 
against  the  door.  She  wiU  take  no  harm,  man!  and  is  as  much 
my  property  as  yours.  ’ 

“ ‘ Stand  back  from  the  door!’  returned  Robert,  giving  way 
to  sudden  passion,  ‘ if  I choose  to  go,  no  one  shall  dare  to  bar 
my  passage  in  my  own  house.’ 
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**  ‘ I tell  you  that  you  shall  not  go,’  said  William,  ‘ and  I will 
make  good  my  words.’ 

“ ‘ You  must  do  it  in  another  place,  then,’  returned  Robert, 
with  a threatening  air. 

“ ‘ With  all  my  heart,’  was  the  reply. 

“The  women  now  interposed;  and,  on  each  side,  with  tears 
and  entreaties,  endeavoured  to  win  the  brothers  into  a recon- 
ciliation. Fanny  at  length  succeeded,  for  when  did  she  ever 
plead  to  her  husband’s  heart  in  vain?  Kissing  her  pale  cheek, 
and  quieting  her  fears,  he  turned  to  his  brother,  and  holding 
out  his  hand  in  token  of  amity,  said — ‘ William,  we  have  both 
acted  foolishly ; I forgive  you  for  your  late  intemperate  speeches, 
and  I expect  you  will  extend  to  me  the  same  favour.  There  is 
my  hand  upon  it;  and  now  let  us  mutually  assist  each  other 
in  securing  the  boat.’ 

“ William,  whose  passion  had  not  so  soon  subsided,  consented 
with  a sullen  air,  and  they  left  the  house  together. 

* “ During  their  absence,  Fanny  continued  to  pace  the  cottage 
with  rapid  steps,  and  often  hurried  to  the  door,  and  listened 
to  the  howling  of  the  tempest  with  an  expression  of  alarm 
and  inward  anxiety.  ‘The  night  is  dark  and  stormy,  she 
said  ; ‘ the  billows  roll  mountains  high — oh,  how  I wish  my 
husband  would  return  .* 

‘‘  ‘ Do  not  alarm  yourself,  my  dear  sister,’  returned  Lucy 
rising,  and  approaching  the  open  door  : ‘They  will  doubtless 
return  in  a few  minutes.  But  see,’  she  continued,  ‘your 
clothes  are  wet  through  with  the  rain  : consider  your  situa- 
tion, and  be  more  careful  for  your  husband’s  sake.* 

“ ‘ I can  see  a dark  figure  advancing  along  the  brow  of  the 
cliflP,’  replied  Fanny,  disregarding  her  sister’s  caution.  ‘’Tis 
he — it  is  my  husband  !’  In  despite  of  Lucy’s  efforts  to  detain 
her,  she  sprang  from  the  cottage,  and  sank  almost  fainting 
into  the  arms  of  William  Sowerby,  who,  without  undeceiving 
her,  carried  her  gently  back  into  the  cottage.  When  Fanny 
perceived  her  mistake,  her  fears  reached  a climax  of  agony. 

Turning  Avith  a degree  of  fierceness  quite  foreign  to  her 
nature  towards  William,  she  demanded  of  him  ‘ what  he  had 
done  with  her  husband  ?’ 

“‘Is  the  woman  mad?’  he  exclaimed  in  an  angry  tone. 

* Am  I accountable  for  her  husband’s  actions  V 

“‘You  are  ! you  are  I’  shrieked  Fanny.  ‘He  left  the 
house  with  you,  and  should  have  returned  with  you.  There’s 
blood  upon  your  hand — your  garments  are  dyed  with  it — 
Almighty  God,  you  have  murdered  him  !* 

“ She  sank  senseless  at  his  feet ; and  Lucy  turning  towards 
him  with  a face  pale  as  death,  said — ‘ Speak,  William  ! Tell 
me  what  is  this  that  you  have  done.  Whence  are  these  fatal 
stains  ? Where  1 where,  is  your  brother  ?’ 

“‘Let  me  be  cursed  to  all  eternity,  if  I know,’  said  the 
fisherman,  stamping  furiously  on  the  ground.  ‘ These  women, 
with  their  suspicions,  are  enough  to  drive  a man  out  of  his 
senses !’  Seeing  his  wife  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  he 
added,  in  a calmer  tone — ‘ I left  him  with  the  boat ; he  will 
be  here  in  a few  minutes,  to  laugh  with  me  at  your  ridiculous 
folly.’ 

“ During  this  speech,  Fanny  had  half  risen  from  the  floor, 
and  she  caught  his  arm  wildly.  ‘ It  may  be  true.  Forgive, 
William,  a wife’s  agony ! Come,  and  help  me  to  look  for  him.’ 

“ This  idea  appeared  to  inspire  her  with  fresh  hope  ; and, 
springing  to  her  feet,  she  darted  through  the  doorway,  and 
fled  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  towards  the  cliff.  The  wind 
in  vain  impeded  her  course,  or  the  drenching  torrents  that 
beat  on  her  uncovered  head  : one  dreadful  supposition  alone 
possessed  her  mind ; the  uproar  of  the  warring  elements  was 
congenial  with  the  feelings  it  produced  in  her  distracted  breast ; 
and  she  never  paused  till  she  reached  the  spot  where  the  boat 
was  generally  moored.  The  moon  that  had  been  obscured, 
now  struggled  through  the  haze,  and  cast  a wan,  uncertain 
light,  on  the  surrounding  objects.  She  stood  alone  on  the 
sands ; no  sound  of  human  voice  met  her  ear,  no  living 
creature  her  eye.  She  called  in  frantic  tones  on  the  name  of 
her  husband — ‘ Robert ! Robert ! where  are  you  V The  hol- 
low cliffs  returned  her  voice,  and  the  winds  and  waves  alone 
answered  her. 

“ WiUiam  now  arrived  on  the  spot  with  a lantern,  accom- 
panied by  several  fishermen  from  the  neighbouring  houses. 


They  found  the  unhappy  wife  of  Robert  Sowerby  in  a state 
of  almost  unconsciousness  : two  of  the  men  carried  her  back 
to  the  cottage,  while  the  rest  proceeded  to  search  for  her  hus- 
band. 

“ On  examining  the  boat,  they  discovered  the  pebbles  all 
round  it  stained  with  blood,  and  the  sand  deeply  indented  by 
the  pressure  of  contending  feet.  The  men  looked  one  upon 
another,  and  then  at  William. 

“ ‘ Whence  are  those  stains  on  your  face  and  garments, 
messmate  V said  an  old  man,  eyeing  the  young  fisherman 
with  a glance  of  peculiar  meaning. 

“ ‘ It  is  blood,’  he  returned,  in  a sullen  voice  ; ‘ but  it  is  my 
own.  In  drawing  the  boat  up  higher  on  the  beach,  I had  the 
ill-luck  to  cut  my  hand  with  a sharp  flint,  and  the  blood  is 
still  oozing.’ 

“ * You  will  have  to  give  a more  satisfactory  account  of  the 
accident,  if  your  brother  is  not  forthcoming,’  replied  the  old 
man  ; ‘ in  the  meantime  I shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  retain 
you  in  custody  until  he  is  found,  or  you  confess  what  has  be- 
come of  him.’ 

“‘  Of  what  do  you  accuse  me?’  exclaimed  the  agitated 
young  man. 

‘“Of  murder!’ 

“ He  uttered  a scream  of  agony,  and  raising  his  hand  to- 
wards Heaven,  made  the  most  solemn  asseverations  of  his 
innocence,  and  called  on  God  to  attest  their  truth. 

“The  men  pitied  him,  but  no  one  in  his  sober  reason  could 
acquit  him  of  the  deed.  He  then  implored  them  to  let  him 
take  a last  farewell  of  his  wife  before  they  hurried  him  off  to 
prison ; and  this  mercy  was  not  denied  to  him. 

“ Unconscious  of  the  horrors  of  her  situation,  or  the  trials 
that  awaited  her,  Lucy  was  standing  by  Fanny’s  bed,  watch- 
ing in  unspeakable  anguish,  the  last  flutterings  of  expiring 
life.  Sorrow  had  pressed  but  once  on  that  young  gay  heart, 
and  the  cord  of  life  was  severed  in  the  contest.  Her  anxiety 
of  mind,  hurried  the  pains  of  a mother,  and  she  died  in  giving 
birth  to  a male  infant,  who  survived  the  loss  of  its  unhappy 
parents. 

“ She  had  just  performed  the  last  melancholy  task,  and 
closed  the  fair  lids  that  shrouded  for  ever  the  once  joyous 
glance  of  her  sister’s  radiant  dark  eyes,  when  her  husband 
sprang  into  the  room,  and  catching  her  arm,  exclaimed  in  a 
wild  and  hurried  tone — 

“ ‘ Look  on  me,  Lucy  ! Tell  me  that  you  believe  me  in- 
nocent of  the  horrible  crime  they  have  laid  to  my  charge  V 

“ The  low  wailing  of  an  infant  met  his  ear,  and  his  blood- 
shot eye  fell  on  the  pale  inanimate  form  of  the  once  beautiful 
Fanny. 

“ ‘ Oh ! she  is  dead,  then — and  they  will  say  I have  mur- 
dered her,  too,’  he  cried,  as  he  dashed  himself  on  the  floor, 
and  wept  aloud  in  the  paroxysm  of  his  despair. 

“ Lucy  knelt  beside  him,  and  raised  his  head  on  her  knees. 
Her’s  was  a misery  too  deep  for  tears  ; she  kissed,  with 
trembling  lips,  the  swollen  brow  in  which  the  vains  seemed 
bursting,  and  said  in  a faltering  voice — Oh,  my  husband,  I 
know  not  what  to  think — but  I will  not  believe  you  guilty.’ 

“ ‘ God  bless  you  for  the  words,  my  poor  girl ; Heaven  will 
prove  my  innocence  ; for  I swear  to  you,  Lucy,  by  Him  who 
made  me,  I arn  as  ignorant  of  my  brother’s  destiny  as  you  are. 
We  parted  friends — and  never,  in  my  wildest  fits  of  passion, 
could  I have  raised  my  haud  against  his  life.* 

I believe  you  !’  exclaimed  Lucy,  flinging  herself  into  his 
arms.  The  officers  of  justice  entered,  and  tore  them  apart. 

‘ We  shall  meet  again,  William,*  she  cried,  as  they  bore  him 
from  the  apartment,  ‘ both  here,  and  in  another  world.* 

“ As  the  village  bell  smote  on  her  ear,  she  turned  towards 
the  pale  crushed  flower,  over  whom  her  tears  flowed  unceas- 
ingly. 

“ ‘ Poor  Fanny,’  she  said,  stooping  down  and  kissing  the  cold 
brow  of  her  sister — ‘ Thy  sorrows  are  over  ; thy  heart  is  at 
rest — that  gay,  gladsome  voice  is  hushed  for  ever.  I shall 
never  again  envy  its  tones  of  melody,  or  hear  thy  bounding 
step  spring  forth  to  meet  him  who  has  vanished  from  among 
us  like  a dream,  and  no  one  knoweth  the  cause  of  his  de 
parture.  Oh,  that  I could  lie  down  and  sleep  like  thee,  and 
bury  in  the  dust  the  anguish  of  a broken  heart.’ 
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« Days,  weeks,  months  rolled  away  ; bat  Robert  never  te-  \ 
turned.  William  was  tried  for  the  murder  ; the  presumptive 
evidence  was  too  strong  to  admit  a doubt  as  to  the  perpetra* 
tion  of  the  crime ; and  he  suffered,  at  the  age  of  three-'ahd- 
'twenty,  by  the  laws  of  his  country. 

“ Lucy  remained  a lonely  inhabitant  of  the  cottage,  pffied 
and  respected  by  all  her  neighbours.  She  found  a melancholy 
pleasure  in  bringing  up  the  orphan  her  unfortunate  sister  had, 
■dying,  bequeathed  to  her  care.  , 

“ She  bore  her  dreary  lot  with  a meek  and  lowly  spirit, 
patiently  submitting  herself  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  The  cot- 
tao’e,  however,  iVdre  a different  aspect.  The  roses  that  had 
been  trained  up  by  the  hand  of  love  were  unbound,  and  floated 
on  every  bree2je  j the  pretty  garden,  once  the  scene  of  Fanny  s 
rural  labours,  was  overgrown  with  weeds,  here  and  there  a 
solitary  lily  rearing  its  snowy  crest  to  bring  back  to  the  mind 
of  Lucy,  the  memory  of  departed  hours.  When  the  moon 
shone  down  in  beauty  on  the  spot,  she  wduld  lean  her  head 
pensively  on  her  hand,  and  fancy  she  heard  the  sweet  voice 
of  Fanny  singing  in  the  porch,  as  she  playfully  shook  the  dew 
out  of  the  roses  on  to  the  dark  locks  and  over  the  sun-burnt 
cheek  of  her  husband.  ‘ Ah,  they  were  happy  days’— would 
the  solitary  mourner  say — ‘ but  they  are  gone  for  ever.’ 

“ Six  years  had  rolled  on,  and  the  little  orphan  had  grown  into 
a fine  ruddy  boy,  with  all  his  mothers’  lovely  smiles  and  spark- 
ling beauty.  Lucy  marked  his  growth  with  melancholy  plea- 
sure, and  he  became  more  dear  to  her  from  the  resemblance 
he  bore  to  her  sister. 

“ One  bright  summer  evening,  as  the  rosy  child  was  swinging 
on  the  garden  gate,  and  watching  the  restless  billows  as  they 
slowly  broke  against  the  cliff,  a woe-Worn  and  w^eatlier-beaten 
man  approached  the  gate.  The  child,  frightened  at  his  hag- 
gard looks,  would  have  fled,  but  the  stranger  caught  him  in 
his  arms,  ‘ Tell  me,’  he  cried,  in  a hurried  voice,  “ whose 
little  boy  are  you?’ 

“ ‘ Mother  Lucy’s,’  said  the  child,  struggling  in  his  grasp, 

‘ I don’t  know  you;  pray  let  me  go!’ 

“ ‘Do  your  father  and  mother  live  here?’ 

“‘My  mother  does;  but  I have  no  father,’  said  the  boy;  ‘he 
died  before  I was  born.’ 

“‘Poor  William!  he  is  gone,  then?’  said  the  stranger, 
greatly  agitated.  Tell  me,  dear  child,  if  your  aunt,  Fanny 
iSowerby  is  living?’ 

“‘Aunt!’  said  the  child,  looking  earnestly  in  his  face;  ‘I 
lia  l once,  they  tell  me,  another  mother,  but  she  lies  in  the 
cliurcliyard.  I never  saw  her,  but  mother  Lucy  always  makes 
me  pray  for  her,  and  my  father  too.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  my  child!  my  child!’  exclaimed  the  stranger,  pres- 
sing the  infant  wildly  to  his  heart,  while  his  tears  fell  fast  on 
the  glittering  ringlets  of  the  cherub  boy. 

“ At  this  moment,  Lucy  advanced  from  the  cottage.  At  the 
sight  of  the  stranger  she  uttered  a terrific  scream,  and,  catch- 
ing his  arm,  cried  out  in  a trembling  voice,  ‘ Speak  to  me,  in 
God’s  name,  Robert,  tell  me  you  are  of  this  world?’ 

“ ‘Alas ! to  my  own  misery,’ groaned  forth  the  unfortunate  man. 

“ Lucy  clasped  her  hands  mournfully,  and  raised  her  stream- 
ing eyes  towards  Heaven. 

“‘My  wife!  my  brother!’  he  exclaimed,  dashing  his  hand 
against  his  head.  ‘ This  is  a horrible  dream;  it  cannot  be  true 
that  you  both  died  for  me !’ 

After  the  first  burst  of  feeling  had  subsided,  Lucy  entreated 
him  to  reveal  the  cause  of  his  long  absence. 

“‘William’s  tale  was  true,’  he  said;  ‘we  dragged  the  boat, 
which  was  nearly  afloat  in  the  surf,  high  up  on  the  beach,  in 
doing  which  he  cut  his  hand  severely  with  a large  flint,  and  I 
begged  him  to  leave  me  to  fasten  the  boat,  whilst  he  ran  home 
and  got  the  wound,  which  I considered  dangerous,  bound  up. 
Thank  God,  Lucy,  we  parted  friends ! He  had  not  left  me 
many  minutes,  before  a band  of  smugglers  emerged  from  a 
cave  in  the  cliff,  and  observing  me  imprudently  turn  my  head, 
and  look  earnestly  at  the  place  of  their  retreat,  they  sur- 
rounded and  threatened  me  with  instant  death  if  I dared  to 
reveal  their  hiding-place.  I promised — nay,  even  bound  my  - 
self to  secresy,  by  the  most  powerful  oaths  that  language  coifld 
suggest. 


“ ‘Do  not  trust  him,*  said  one  of  the  ciw.  ‘Despatch  him, 
and  throw  his  body  into  the  sea:  we  shall  then  ehStire  his 
silence.’ 

“ My  wife  rushed  across  my  mind — I implored  their  riiercy  ; 
— ‘ If  any  of  you  are  husbands  and  fathers,’  I said^  ‘ have  com-  ^ 
passion  on  me;  I have  left,  in  that  cottage,  a wife  on  the  eve 
of  her  confinement  with  her  first  child — a wife  whom  I adore — : ' 

do  not  commit  a double  crime  by  destroying  both?’ 

“The  leader  of  the  band  relented;  ‘1  have  thought  of  a - 
better  .scheme,’ he  said,  nodding  to  his  companions;  ‘ we  will 
not  take  his  life.’ 

“ Just  at  this  critical  moment  I heard  approaching  footsteps. 

I struggled  desperately  to  gain  my  liberty,  and  was  throAvn 
with  such  violence  to  the  ground,  that  the  blood  gushed  co- 
piously from  my  nostrils;  a handkerchief  waS  tied  over  my  • 
mouth,  and  I was  forcibly  dragged  into  the  cavefn.  O,  Lucy! 
imagine  my  feelings,  when  I heard  in  that  dismal  place  the  ; 
voice  of  Fanny  callirig  on  me  in  the  tohes  of  despair,  while  I,  ^ 

bound  hand  and  foot,  was  denied  even  the  powers  of  utterance.  ' 
Were  I to  live  for  eternity,  I should  never  forget  the  horrible  ' 
presentiments  of  approaching  ill  which  crowded  on  my  inind 
during  that  dreadful  night. 

“ Towards  morning  the  smugglers  got  their  vbssel  under 
weigh,  and  they  put  me  on  board,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours  we  were  landed  in  Holland.  Without  a halfpenny 
in  my  pocket,  or  the  least  knowledge  of  the  language.  I was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  soliciting  the  charity  of  the  passers- 
by.  Bui  the  anxiety  of  my  mind  brOiight  on  a violent  fever 
I was  picked  up  in  the  streets,  and  conveyed  to  the  hospital, 
where  I languished  for  upwards  of  a twelvemonth  under  the 
inflictions  ol  Heaven,  and  when  restored  at  length  to  health  and 
liberty,  new  miseries  awaited  me.  Luckily  I fell  in  with  the 
master  of  a trading  vessel,  who,  pitying  my  forlorn  situation, 
agreed  to  take  me  with  him  to  England.  Just  as  my  hopes  were 
nearly  realized,  1 was  again  plunged  into  despair;  our  vessel 
became  the  prize  of  a privateer,  and  I was  carried  a prisoner  to  | 
France,  where  I remained  until  the  exchange  which  took  place 
a few  weeks  ago. 

“We  had  a quick  passage,  and  arrived  safe  in  dear  Old 
England.  My  transports  were  so  great,  on  once  more  behold-  \ 
ing  my  native  land,  that  it  was  some  time  before  I could  mo-  I 
derate  my  feelings.  I begged  my  way  hither,  anticipating  the 
kind  welcome  I should  receive  from  my  wife  and  family  after 
so  long  and  painful  an  absence.  And  what  have  I found?  My 
wife  in  her  grave,  and  my  brother  executed  as  a felon  for  my 
supposed  murder. 

“ Here  the  old  seaman  paused,  and  seemed  so  deeply  affected, 
that  it  was  some  minutes  before  I could  sum  up  resolution 
again  to  address  him. 

“ ‘And  what  became  of  poor  Lucy?’ 

“ ‘ As  though  she  had  lived  only  to  deliver  up  that  lovely  boy 
into  his  father’s  care,  she  soon  after  sickened  and  died;  ai^  we 
buried  these  two  sisters  of  misfortune  in  the  same  grave.  The 
boy,  Jane,  you  have  often  seen;  he  is  the  gay,  high-spirited 
young  officer  who  is  frequently  the  companion  of  your  evening 
rambles.” 

“ ' How!’  cried  I,  starting  from  my  seat,  ‘Robert  Brandon! 

He  is  then  your  son?’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  Jane,  I was  the  once  happy  husband  of  the  beautiful 
Fanny  Sowerby.’  He  pressed  my  hand  to  his  lips,  and  walked 
slowly  towards  the  deserted  cottage.  I looked  after  him — 
my  heart  was  full — -tears  blinded  my  eyes — I could  not  follow 
him.’” 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  BRITISH  SEAMANSHIP. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1800,  a singular  instance  of 
seamanship,  valour,  and  dexterity,  occurred  in  the  escape  of 
a pilot-boat  from  a French  privateer.  The  vessel  was  the 
Amity,  belonging  to  Bembridge,  on  the  look  out  for  ships. 
About  ten,  in  the  morning,  they  discovered  a lugger  pri- 
vateer, about  two  miles  distance,  which  .they  could  not 
perceive  before,  in  consequence  of  the  morning  being  hazy. 
There  being  little  wind,  the  enemy  was  rowing  with  thirteen 
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oars  on  each  side,  and  fast  approaching  ; the  master  of  the 
pilot  boat  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  vessel  immediately, 
there  being  no  other  means  of  escape.  He  and  another  man, 
got  into  their  small  boat,  and  desired  James  Wallis,  the  boy, 
to  come  also  ; but  he  bravely  answered,  “he  would  remain 
by  the  vessel,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence.’^  Thus 
resolved,  he  gave  them  his  watch,  and  all  the  money  he  had, 
which  he  requested,  they  would  give  to  his  father  ; they  pro- 
mised to  perform  his  request,  and  immediately  left  him  to  his 
fate,  and  the  privateer  was  only  a quarter  of  a mile  distant. 
In  a few  minutes  she  shot  up  under  his  lee  quarter,  with  an 
intention  to  grapple  the  pilot  boat ; and  having  fresh  Avay, 
lowered  her  main-top  sails,  and  lug  sail ; the  lad  observing 
their  design,  just  as  they  were  in  the  act  of  heaving  their 
grappling  irons,  put  his  helm  down  and  went  about,  whiist 
the  privateer  fired  small  arms  and  swivels  into  her.  This 
manoeuvre  obliged  them  to  make  sail  and  tack;  when  they 
had  made  all  the  sail  they  could,  the  young  man  with  great 
judgment  tacked,  and  weathered  them  about  the  length  of 
the  lugger  ; the  privateer  having  gained  his  wake,  tacked  also, 
The  youth  continued  to  tack,  every  time  the  privateer  set  her 
sails,  which  was  repeated  sixteen  or  seventeen  times  ; they 
likewise  constantly  fired  when  near,  and  particularly  when 
crossing  at  a distance,  never  more  than  thirty  yai’ds.  After 
manoeuvring  in  this  dexterous  manner  for  above  two  hours,  a 
fresh  breeze  happily  sprung  up,  the  pilot  boat  was  then  on 
the  last  tack,  and  had  gained  about  a cable’s  length  to  wind- 
ward, when  she  crossed  the  privateer,  which  after  firing  all 
their  swivels  and  small  arms,  bore  up  and  left  him. 


WHITFIELD’S  ORATORY. 

As  an  instance  of  Whitfield’s  pulpit  thunder,  give  me  leave 
to  squeeze  in  here  a bellowing  exclamation  of  his,  and  a sailor’s 
laconic  reply,  the  authenticity  of  which  may  be  relied  on. 

This  wonderful  doctor  of  souls,  was  jwfeaching  to  a nume- 
rous congregation  in  his  conventicle  in  Tottenham- Court  Road, 
with  his  usual  vehemence,  with  his  eyes  flaming  in  their  sock- 
ets, and  an  expansion  in  his  arms  as  though  he  were  buffeting 
the  billows. 

“We  will  suppose  this  temple  of  worthies,”  says  he,  “ my 
dear  brethren,  a ship  in  a dreadful  tempest ! your  spiritual  pilot 
not  on  board  to  guide  you  to  the  beacon  in  safety ! he  that  has 
conducted  you  through  the  many  storms  of  this  perilous  life, 
with  celestial  comfort  ! 1 need  not  tell  you  how  watchful  j 
have  been  for  the  comfort  of  your  dear  souls  ! in  such  a situ- 
ation, ‘ when  the  winds  howl  o’er  the  darkly  rolling  sea,’ 
as  that  profane  writer  Ossian  expresses  it ! in  such  a situation 
what  would  you  do  to  be  saved  ; — I ask  you, what  would  you 
do  to  be  saved  ? — ” — “ Why,  d — n me  (replied  the  tar) 
take  to  the  long-boat  to  be  sure  ? what  would  you  have  us 
do  r 


THE  CONVICT  SHIP. 

i\IoR]S'  on  the  waters — and  purple  and  bright. 

Bursts  on  the  billows  the  flushings  of  light; 

O’er  the  glad  waves,  like  a child  of  the  sun, 

See  the  tall  vessel  goes  gallantly  on; 

Full  to  the  breeze  she  unbosoms  her  sail, 

And  her  pennons  stream  onward,  like  hope  in  the  gale; 
The  winds  come  around  her  in  murmur  and  song, 

And  the  surges  rejoice  as  they  bear  her  along, 

See!  she  looks  up  to  the  golden- edged  clouds. 

And  the  sailor  sings  gaily  aloft  in  the  shrouds ; 

Onward  she  glides  amid  ripple  and  spray, 

Over  the  waters — away  and  away! 

Bright  as  the  visions  of  youth,  ere  they  part, 

Passino*  away  like  a dream  of  the  heart. 

Who,  as  the  ''eautiful  pageant  sweeps  by — 


Music  around  her,  and  sunshine  on  high — 

Pauses  to  think,  amid  glitter  and  show, 

Oh,  there  be  hearts  that  are  breaking  below ! 

Night  on  the  waves! — and  the  moon  is  on  high, 

Hung  like  a gem  on  the  brow  of  the  sky, 

Treading  in  depths,  in  the  power  of  her  might, 

And  turning  the  clouds  as  they  pass  her  to  light. 

Look  to  the  watery ! asleep  on  their  breast — 

Seems  not  the  ship  like  an  island  of  rest? 

Bright  and  alone  on  the  shadowy  main, 

Like  a heart-clierish’d  home  on  some  desolate  plain. 

Who — as  she  smiles  in  the  silvery  light, 

Spreading  her  wings  on  the  “ bosom”  of  night, 

Alone  on  the  deep,  as  the  moon  in  the  sky, 

A phantom  of  beauty — could  deem,  with  a sigh, 

That  so  lovely  a thing  is  the  mansion  of  sin, 

And  souls  that  are  smitten  lie  bursting  within? 

Wlio,  as  he  watches  her  silently  gliding. 

Remembers  that  wave  after  wave  is  dividing. 

Bosoms  that  sorrow  and  guilt  could  not  sever — 

Hearts  which  are  parted  and  broken  for  ever! 

Or  deems  that  he  watches,  alone  on  the  wave, 

The  death-bed  of  Iioxie,  or  the  young  spirit’s  grave? 

’Tis  thus  with  our  life — while  it  passes  along, 

Like  a vessel  at  sea,  amid  sunshine  and  song. 

Gaily  we  glide  in  the  gaze  of  the  world, 

With  streamers  afloat,  and  with  canvass  unfurl’d ; 

All  gladness  and  glory  to  wandering  eyes, 

Yet  charter’d  by  sorrow,  and  freighted  with  sighs ; 

Fading  and  false  is  the  aspect  it  wears. 

As  the  smiles  we  put  on  just  to  cover  our  tears ; 

And  the  withering  thoughts  which  the  world  cannot  know, 
Like  heart-broken  exiles  lie  burning  below; 

While  the  vessel  drives  on  to  that  desolate  shore 
Where  the  dreams  of  our  childhood  are  vanish’d  and  o’er. 

Hervey. 


NAVAL  PATRONAGE. 

A MIDSHIPMAN  of  my  acquaintance,  and  who  subsequently 
attained  the  rank  of  captain,  had  nearly  completed  his  six 
years,  and  joined  a ship  in  the  Mediterranean,  taking  with 
Iiim  letters  of  introduction  and  recommendation  to  Lord 
Collingwood,  then  commander-in-chief.  With  these  he 
waited  on  his  lordship  ; who  found,  upon  perusing  them,  that 

one  was  from  Lord  B , lately  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 

containing  the  simple  and  very  modest  request,  that  the  young 
gentleman,  the  bearer  of  the  note,  might  be  appointed  as  act- 
ing lieutenant,  until  his  time  should  be  completed.  Lord  Col- 
lingwood, who  was  much  teased  with  similar  applications,  and 
was,  besides,  no  bad  judge  of  the  cut  and  fashion  of  a sailor, 
generally  addressed  a few  questions  to  such  aspirants  for  lieii- 
tenantciesas  the  one  who  now  stood  before  him  : and  accord- 
ing to  their  answers,  he  either  took  them  at  once  into  his  own 
ship,  that  he  might  he  a closer  observer  of  their  qualifications, 
and  deserts,  or  left  them,  for  an  indefinite  time,  in  the  one  to 
to  which  they  belonged.  After  the  usual  common  places  of 
“ How  long  he  had  served  “ and  with  whom,  and  upon 
what  station  ?” — in  pursuance  of  this  wholesome  plan,  he 

proceeded  to  put  IMr. ’s  nautical  knowledge  to  the 

proof ; upon  which  he  was  soon  abundantly  satisfied.  His 
very  first  question  was  a puzzler — this  candidate  for  untimely 
promotion,  being  unable  to  tell  how  or  where  the  “ bitter 
(better)  ends  of  the  bower  cables  are  clenched.’’  He  was, 
therefore  sent  back  to  his  ship,  witrh  an  admonition  “to  make 
himself  better  acquainted  with  his  profession,  which,”  his 
[lordship  added,  “be  should  be  glad  to  hear  was  the  case 
I from  the  captain,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  examine  him, 

! when  his  six  years’  service  as  a midshipman  would  bo  com- 
I pleted.” 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


DEFEAT  OF  THE  SPANISH  ARMADA. 


In  the  year  1588,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Philip  the  Second,  King  of  Spain,  formed  a grand  design  of 
invading  England,  and  made  vast  preparations  for  the  entire 
conquest  of  the  kingdom.  Under  the  sway  of  this  monarch, 
and  that  of  his  father,  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  Spain 
had  reached  to  the  highest  point  of  its  prosperity,  being,  at 
that  period,  rich  and  populous:  and  the  late  conquest  of  Por- 
tugal, besides  securing  internal  tranquillity,  had  annexed  an 
opulent  kingdom  to  Philip's  dominions — had  made  him  master 
of  nany  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  and  of  the  whole  com- 
n rce  of  those  regions;  and  had  much  increased  his  naval 
p.  ver,  in  which  he  was  before  chiefly  deficient.  Besides  this, 
all  the  treasures  of  the  West  Indies  were  in  his  possession. 

Philip’s  ambition  was  as  great  as  his  resentment  was  last- 
ing. On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  of  persecuting  memory, 
whose  husband  he  was,  he  made  proposals  of  marriage  to  his 
sister-in-law,  Queen  Elizabeth,  hoping  still  to  obtain  that  do- 
minion over  England  which  he  had  failed  to  secure  in  espous- 
ing her  sister,  and 


the  most  distinguished  families. 


he  offered  to  pro- 
cure from  the  Pope 
a dispensation  for 
the  purpose.  But 
Elizabeth  knew  well 
the  aversion  borne 
by  the  nation  1o 
a Sj)anish  alliance, 
and  at  once  rejected 
the  proposal.  This 
refusal  rankled  in 
his  heart, and  the  in- 
terference of  Eliza-’ 
beth  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Netherlands, 
when  the  Dutch 
provinces  revolted 
from  him  ; the 
sending  out  of  an 
armament  against 
the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Spa- 
nish fleet,  at  Cadiz, 
in  1587,  with  other 
insults  and  injuries 
which  the  Spani- 
ards Avere  continu- 
ally receiving  from 
the  English,  all 


[the  armada  attacked  by  the  ENGLISH.] 


tended  to  encourage  and  inflame  that  desire  for  revenge,  which 
Philip  had  long  harboured  against  the  Queen. 

Added  to  all  these  causes  of  offence,  Philip’s  bigotry  led  him 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Elizabeth,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  recognised  throughout  Europe  as  the  bulwark  and 
support  of  Protestantism;  and  Philip  hoped,  if  he  could  subdue 
that  princess,  to  acquire  the  eternal  renoAvn  of  re-uniting  the 
whole  Christian  world  in  the  Catholic  communion.  Above  all, 
his  indignation  against  his  revolted  subjects  in  the  Nether- 
lands, instigated  him  to  attack  the  English,  Avho  had  encou- 
raged that  insurrection ; and  to  subdue  England  seemed  a ne- 
cessary step  towards  the  re-establishment  of  his  authority  in 
that  portion  of  his  extensive  dominions. 

The  preparations  for  the  Armada — by  which  Philip  hoped 
to  conquer  the  English  both  on  sea  and  land — were  for  some 
time  secretly  carried  on,  with  great  celerity.  As  soon  as  the 
project  was  fully  determined  upon,  every  part  of  his  vast  em- 
pire resounded  with  “ the  busy  note  of  preparation,  and  clank 
of  hammers  closing  rivets  up.”  All  his  ministers,  generals. 


and  admirals,  were  employed  in  forwarding  the  design.  In  all  t 
the  ports  of  Sicily,  Naples,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  artisans  were 
employed  in  building  vessels  of  uncommon  size  and  force;  naval b 
stores  were  collected  at  a great  expense;  provisions  amassed;-  | 
armies  levied  and  quartered  in  the  maritime  towns  of  Spain ;;  | 
and  such  a fleet  was  fitted  out  as  had  never  before  seen  its  [ 
equal  in  Europe.  The  military  preparations  in  Flanders  were  | 
no  less  formidable.  Troops  from  all  quarters  were  every  mo-  j 
ment  assembling,  to  reinforce  the  Duke  of  Parma,  to  whom.,] 
had  been  committed  the  command  of  the  army.  In  Italy,  and  . j 
Germany  also,  soldiers  were  enlisted;  and  an  army  of  34,000  . . 
men  was  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunkirk,  and  kept 
in  readiness  to  be  transported  into  England.  The  Duke  of  ] 
Parma  employed  all  the  carpenters  whom  he  could  procure, , , 
either  in  Flanders  or  in  Lower  Germany,  and  the  coasts  of  the , 
Baltic;  and  he  built  at  Dunkirk,  and  Newport,  and  at  Ant-  , 
Averp,  a great  number  of  boats  and  flat-bottomed  vessels,  foL  j 
the  transporting  of  his  forces.  This  great  naval  armament,,,; 
when  completed,  consisted  of  150  ships,  most  of  which  were  otd 
an  unusual  size,  carrying  2,650  guns,  and  having  on  board  J 
20,000  soldiers,  and  8,000  seamen,  besides  2,000  volunteers  of  j 

This  force  was  to  be  joined'^ 
by  the  34,000  men. 
before  referred  to, 
assembled  in  the 
Netherlands.  This 
vast  navy  was  vain- 
gloriously  denomi- 
nated by  the  Spani-  - 
ards,  even  before 
leaving  port,  the 
“Invincible  Arma- 
da!” 

These  extraordi- 
nary preparations 
could  not  long  be 
concealed  from  the 
English  govern- 
ment ; but  Philip 
Avas  a consummate 
hypocrite,  and  he 
gave  out  that  the  ar- 
mament, on  which 
he  had  spent  such 
enormous  sums, 
and  called  into  re- 
quisition all  the  re- 
sources of  his  king- 
dom to  complete, 
was  fitted  out  for 
the  purpose  of  being 
employed  in  the  In- 
dies. This  shallow 
pretext,  however, 

did  not  avail  him.  Elizabeth  had  foreseen  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  at  invasion,  and  she  made  preparations  for  re- 
sistance. The  English  navy,  at  that  period,  was  in  a very  in- 
efficient state.  It  consisted  only  of  twenty-eight  sail,  many  of 
which  were  of  small  size.  The  Queen,  in  these  circumstances, 
appealed  to  her  people,  and  they  nobly  responded  to  the  call  of 
their  sovereign.  All  the  commercial  towns  of  England  were 
required  to  furnish  ships  for  reinforcing  the  navy.  The  citi- 
zens of  London,  in  order  to  show  their  zeal  in  the  common 
cause,  instead  of  fifteen  vessels  which  they  were  commanded 
to  equip,  voluntarily  fitted  out  double  the  number.  The  no- 
bility and  gentry  hired,  and  armed,  and  manned,  forty-three 
ships  at  their  own  charge.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  was 
appointed  admiral  of  the  English  fleet.  Drake,  Hawkins,  and 
Frobisher,  the  most  renowned  seamen  in  Europe,  served  under 
him.  The  principal  fleet  was  stationed  at  Plymouth;  while  a 
smaller  squadron,  consisting  of  forty  vessels,  English  and  Flem- 
ish, commanded  by  Lord  Seymour,  lay  oflf  Dunkirk,  ready  to 
intercept  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

The  people  of  England  felt  that  not  only  their  liberties,  but 
their  religion  was  at  stake.  A blow  was  menaced  to  be  struck 
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the  sovereignty  of  Elizabeth,  not  only  as  a Queen,  but  as 
e head  and  protectress  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Eu- 
pe;  and  they,  therefore,  came  forward  with  alacrity,  and 
spared  for  the  defence  of  their  natural  rights  and  indepen- 
nce. 

The  land  forces  of  England  were,  according  to  Hume,  more 
imerous  than  the  enemy;  but  they  were  inferior  indiscipline, 
putation,  and  experience.  An  army  of  20,000  men  was  dis- 
ised,  in  different  bodies,  along  the  south  coast;  and  orders 
isre  given  them,  if  they  could  not  prevent  the  landing  of  the 
i)aniards,  to  retire  backwards;  to  waste  the  country  around; 

1 id  to  wait  for  reinforcements  from  the  neighbouring  counties 
[Jifore  they  encountered  the  enemy.  A body  of  22,000  foot, 
lid  1,000  horse,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
las  stationed  at  Tilbury  Fort,  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 

'I  he  principal  force,  consisting  of  34,000  foot  and  2,000  horse, 
as  commanded  by  Lord  Hunsdon.  These  forces  were  reserved 
r guarding  the  Queen’s  person,  and  were  appointed  to  march 
hithersoever  the  enemy  should  appear.  The  panic  was 
Jmost  general  throughout  the  kingdom ; the  most  dismal  ap- 
rehensions  being  entertained  by  many,  even  among^  the 
;ueen’s  counsellors,  that  the  small  and  inexperienced  military 
irce  which  England  could  bring  into  the  field,  would  not,  for 
moment,  be  able  to  cope  with  the  formidable  army  of 
0,000  veteran  Spaniards,  commanded  by  experienced  officers, 
nder  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  most  consummate  general  of  the 
ge. 

The  Queen,  however,  undismayed  by  the  danger  which 

I’eatened  her  crown  and  people,  issued  all  her  orders  with 
nquillity,  animated  her  subjects  to  a steady  resistance,  and 
ployed  every  resource  which  either  her  domestic  situation, 
her  foreign  alliances  could  afford  her.  She  sent  Sir  Robert 
Iney  into  Scotland,  to  exhort  King  James  to  remain  in 
ity  with  her,  and  to  consider  the  danger  which  at  present 
naced  his  sovereignty  no  less  than  her  own,  from  the  ambi- 
ion  of  the  tyrant  of  Spain.  With  her  usual  artfulness  she 
lade  him  some  promises  which,  with  her  usual  dissimulation, 
he  never  fulfilled.  Such  as,  to  give  him  a dukedom  in  Eng- 
ind,  with  suitable  lands  and  revenue;  to  settle  5,000f  a-year. 

I n him;  and  to  pay  him  a guard,  for  the  safety  of  hi^ person. 
The  King  of  Scotland  declared  himself  perfectly  willing  to 
eniain  in  relationship  with  England,  and  he  even  kept  him- 
elf  in  readiness  to  march  with  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom 
o the  assistance  of  the  English  Queen.  The  King  of  Den- 
nark  was  induced,  on  her  application,  to  seize  all  the  ships  be- 
onging  to  the  Spanish  monarch  in  the  Danish  harbours.  The 
ianse  Towns  too,  though  not  at  that  time  on  good  terms  with 
he  English  Queen,  were  so  far  prevailed  upon  by  the  same 
notives  which  had  weighed  with  his  Danish  majesty,  namely, 
.he  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  strong  remon- 
strances of  Elizabeth,  as  to  retard  so  long  the  equipment  of 
some  vessels  in  their  ports,  that  they  became  useless  to  the 
aurpose  of  invading  England. 

The  Queen’s  conduct  at  this  perilous  conjuncture  of  affairs, 
evas  such  as  to  command  even  the  adniiration  of  her  enemies. 
Her  prudence,  circumspection,  and  vigour,  rnade  up  for  all 
deficiencies  in  the  land  or  sea  forces.  She  anirnated  the  Pro- 
testant part  of  her  subjects  by  an  appeal  to  their  loyalty,  and 
attachment  to  their  religion.  She  reminded  them  of  their 
former  danger  from  the  wiles  and  the  tyranny  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  All  the  barbarities  exercised  by  Mary  against  the 
Protestants— the  burnings— the  imprisonments— the  proscrip- 
tions of  the  adherents  of  the  reformed  faith,  were  ascribed  to 
the  counsels  of  that  bigotted  and  imperious  monarch.  Nay, 
we  are  told  that  the  representation  of  the  persecuting  nature 
of  Popery  was  even  carried  so  far,  that  the  bloody  massacres 
in  the  Indies— the  unrelenting  executions  in  the  low  countries 
— the  horrid  cruelties  and  iniquities  of  the  inquisition,  were 
set  before  men’s  eyes ; a list  and  description  were  published, 
and  pictures  dispersed,  of  the  several  instruments  of  torture 
with  which,  it  is  pretended,  the  Spanish  Armada  was  loaded  ; 
and  every  artifice  was  employed  to  rouse  the  people  to  a 
vigorous  defence  of  their  religion,  their  laws,  and  their 
liberties. 

The  English  Roman  Catholics  generally  were  not  led  away 


from  their  allegiance,  by  the  hope  of  seeing  their  religion  re- 
established in  England ; although  the  pope  had  absolved  them 
from  their  fealty.  The  liberty  and  independence  of  their 
native  country  were  stronger  motives  to  their  fidelity,  than 
any  which  Philip  could  offer ; and  as  Elizabeth,  on  this  occa- 
sion, wisely  pursued  moderate  measures  towards  them,  fair 
scope  was  given  for  their  patriotism  and  right  feeling.  Several 
Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  entered  as  volunteers  in  the  fleet 
and  army.  Some  equipped  ships  at  their  own  charge,  and 
gave  the  command  of  them  to  Protestants.  Others  were 
active  in  animating  their  tenants,  and  vassals,  and  neigh- 
3ours,  to  the  defence  of  their  country;  and  every  rank  of 
them,  burying,  for  the  present,  all  party  animosities,  seemed 
to  prepare  themselves  with  order,  as  well  as  vigour,  to  resist 
the  daring  attempt  of  the  invaders. 

The  queen,  surrounded  by  her  principal  men,  appeared  on 
lorseback  in  the  camp  at  Tilbury;  with  a cheerful  and  ani- 
mated countenance  she  rode  through  the  lines;  and  exhorted 
the  soldiers  in  the  following  stirring  address : — 

“ My  loving  people,  we  have  been  persuaded  by  some  that 
are  careful  of  our  safety,  to  take  heed  how  we  commit  our- 
selves to  armed  multitudes,  for  fear  of  treachery;  but,  assure 
you,  I do  not  desire  to  live  to  distrust  my  faithful  and  loving 
people.  Let  tyrants  fear:  I have  always  so  behaved  myself 
that,  under  God,  I have  placed  my  chiefest  strength  and  safe- 
guard in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good  will  of  my  subjects;  and 
therefore  I am  come  amongst  you  at  this  time,  not  as  for  my 
recreation  or  sport,  but  being  resolved,  in  the  midst  and  heat 
of  the  battle,  to  live  or  die  among  you  all;  to  lay  down,  for  my 
God,  and  for  my  kingdom,  and  for  my  people,  my  honour  and 
my  blood  even  in  the  dust.  1 know  I have  but  the  body  of  a 
weak  and  feeble  woman;  but  I have  the  heart  of  a king,  and 
a king  of  England,  too;  and  think  foul  scorn  that  Parma,  or 
Spain,  or  any  prince  of  Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  the  bor- 
ders of  my  realms;  to  which,  rather  than  any  dishonour  should 
grow  by  me,  I myself  will  take  up  arms : I myself  'will  be 
your  general,  judge  and  rewarder  of  every  one  of  your  virtues 
in  the  field.  I know  already,  by  your  forwardness,  that  you 
have  deserved  rewards  and  crowns;  and  we  do  assure  you,  on 
the  word  of  a prince,  they  shall  be  duly  paid  ’you.  In  the 
meantime,  my  lieutenant-general  shall  be  in  my  stead,  than 
whom  never  prince  commanded  a more  noble  or  worthy  sub- 
ject; not  doubting,  by  your  obedience  to  my  general,  by  your 
concord  in  the  camp,  and  your  valour  in  the  field,  we  shall 
shortly  have  a famous  victory  over  those  enemies  of  my  God, 
of  my  kingdom,  and  of  my  people.” 

By  this  spirited  behaviour  Elizabeth  revived  the  attachment 
and  increased  the  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiery. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  1588,  the  Spanish  Armada  was 
ready  for  sea;  but  its  sailing  was  retarded  for  some  time  by 
the  deaths,  successively,  of  the  Admiral,  the  Marquis  of  Santa 
Croce,  and  the  Vice-Admiral,  the  Duke  of  Paliano.  The 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a nobleman  of  great  family,  but  in- 
experienced in  action,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  sea  affairs,  was 
appointed  Admiral,  and  Alcarede,  Vice-Admiral. 

At  length,  on  the  29th  of  May,  every  preparation  being 
complete,  the  Spanish  fieet  set  sail  from  Lisbon.  Forth  went 
that  mighty  armament,  charged  with  a nation’s  ruin,  and  a re- 
ligion’s overthrow.  Consecrated  by  the  Pope  himself,  and 
wafted  by  the  blessings  and  the  hopes  of  every  adherent  of 
popery  throughout  Europe,  its  course  promised  fair,  aud  its  re- 
sult successful.  Already,  the  most  fearful  denunciations 
hovered  over  England— the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  had  been 
hurled  against  that  doomed  land — the  anathema  had  been 
launched  against  it  and  its  sovereign,  and  the  awful  curse  pro- 
nounced which  was  to  hurry  them  both  into  immediate  and 
irremediable  destruction.  Elizabeth  had  been  formally  excom- 
municated and  deposed  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  had  pub- 
lished a crusade  against  England,  and  granted  plenary  indul- 
gences to  every  one  engaged  in  the  invasion. 

But  the  ways  of  Providence  are  inscrutable.  On  the  very 
day  after  the  Armada  had  sailed,  it  was  overtaken  by  a tre- 
mendous storm,  which  dispersed  the  ships,  sunk  some  of  the 
smallest,  and  forced  the  rest  to  take  shelter  in  the  Groine, 
where  they  were  refitted. 
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The  intelligence  of  the  disaster  vfhich  had  happened  to  the 
Spanish  fleet  created,  as  was  natural,  great  joy  in  England;  and 
the  Queen  concluded  that  the  Spaniards  Would  not  this  year  at- 
tempt an  invasion.  In  this  belief,  she  caused  orders  to  be  sent 
to  the  admiral,  directing  him  to  lay  up  some  of  the  larger  ships 
and  to  discharge  the  seamen.  Lord  Effingham,  however,  who 
judged  otherwise,  and  was  convinced  that  the  Spanish  navy 
would  again  put  to  sea,  had  the  courage  to  disobey  these  orders, 
and  solicited  permission  to  retain  ail  the  ships  in  service,  though 
it  should  be  at  his  own  expense.  Taking  advantage  of  a north 
wind,  he  sailed  towards  the  coast  of  Spain,  with  the  intention  of 
attacking  the  enemy  in  harbour;  but  the  wind  changing  to  the 
south,  he  became  apprehensive  lest  they  might  have  set  sail,  and 
passing  him  at  sea,  been  able  to  reach  England,  now  undefended 
by  the  fleet,  in  his  absence.  These  considerations  induced  him 
to  return  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Plymouth,  where  he 

anchored.  , ..i 

The  damage  done  to  the  vessels  of  the  Armada  by  the  storm, 
were  soon  repaired;  and  the  Spaniards,  determined^  on  the  in- 
vasion of  England,  and  nothing  daunted  by  the  ominous  com- 
mencement of  their  voyage,  once  more  put  to  sea.  Their  fleet 
consisted,  now,  of  130  vessels,  of  which  nearly  100  were  gal- 
leons, and  were  much  larger  than  any  that  had  yet  been  used 
in  Europe.  It  carried  on  board  19,295  soldiers,  8456  mariners, 
2088  galley-slaves,  and  2630  great  pieces  of  brass  ordnance.  It 
was  victualled  for  six  months;  and  was  attended  by  twenty 
smaller  ships,  called  caravals,  and  ten  salves  with  six  oars 
each. 

The  Duke  of  Medina  had  received  orders  from  Philip,  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  coming  into  contact  with  the  English  fleet  ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  in  passing  along  the  Channel,  he  Avas  to 
sail  as  near  the  coast  of  France,  as  he  could  with  safety,  until 
being  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  he  should  be  able  to  make 
sail  to  tlie  Thames;  and,  having  landed  tlie  whole  Spanish 
array,  complete,  at  one  blow,  the  entire  conquest  of  England. 
The  Duke  ventured  to  disobey  these  orders.  A fisherman, 
whom  his  vessels  met  on  their  passage  to  the  English  coast, 
gave  him  information  of  a nature  Avhich  induced  him  to  alter 
his  plans,  and  instead  of  keeping  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ships  of 
his  opponents,  to  proceed  at  once  to  attack  them  in  their  har- 
bours. This  man  told  them  that  the  English  admiral,  hearing 
of  the  tempest  Avhich  had  scattered  the  Armada,  had  gone  to 
sea  in  search  of  them;  but  that  he  had  since  returned  back  into 
Plymouth,  where,  no  longer  expecting  an  invasion  this  season, 
he  had  laid  up  his  ships,  and  discharged  most  of  his  seamen. 
This  intelligence,  false  as  the  latter  (tlie  most  impoitivnt  part 
of  it)  was,  had  the  effect  of  making  him  believe  that  he  had 
nothing  more  to  do  than  sail  for  Plymouth,  destroy  at  once  the 
Enghsh  fleet,  and  secure  immediate  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
This  resolution  of  the  Spanish  admiral  proved  the  salvation  of 
England. 

On  the  evening  of  the  I9tli  July,  the  Armada  arrived  off* 
the  Lizard  Point,  in  Cornwall;  this,  the  most  southern  pro- 
montory of  England,  being  the  first  land  made  by  it.  The 
Spaniards  mistook  it  for  the  Ramhead,  near  Plymouth;  they, 
therefore,  stood  out  to  sea  with  the  design  of  returning  next 
day,  and  attacking  the  English  navy.  One  Fleming,  a Scot- 
tish pirate,  who  was  roving  in  those  seas,  descried  them,  and 
he  immediately  set  sail  to  inform  the  English  admiral  of  their 
approach.  Effingham  being  thus  appnsed,  issued  instant 
orders  to  prepare  for  action.  He  had  just  time  to  get  out  of 
port,  when  he  descried  the  Spanish  Armada  bearing  down 
upon  him. 

It  was  a most  imposing  spectacle,  and  such  as  the  sea, 
which  has  presented  many  beautiful  sights,  never  before 
upheld  on  its  treacherous  bosom.  The  mighty  armament  of 
Spain  was  disposed  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  and  stretched 
to  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  extremity  of  one  ! 
division  to  that  of  the  Other.  Although,  however,  the  ships 
were  in  full  sail,  yet,  from  their  weight  and  unwieldy  con- 
struction, they  proceeded  very  slowly,  and  thus  gave  the 
English,  who  beheld,  without  dismay,  this  formidable  force 
arrayed  against  them,  full  time  to  prepare  for  receiving 
hm 

Orders  were  issued  by  the  English  admiral  to  avoid  close 


action  with  the  Spanish  ships,  but  to  cannonade  them  at  I 
distance,  and  to  wait  the  opportunity  which  winds,  currents  f 
or  various  accidents  must  afford  him  of  intercepting  some  c - 
their  scattered  vessels.  Two  events  occurred  which  at  th  i 
beginning  spread  confusion  through  the  enemy’s  fleet.  1 1 
large  ship  of  Biscay,  on  board  of  which  was  a considerabL  | 
part  of  the  Spanish  money,  accidentally  took  fire;  and  whih  v 
all  hands  were  employed  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  she  fel ' 
astern  of  the  rest  of  the  Armada.  The  great  galleon  oi 
Andalusia  was  detained  by  the  springing  of  her  mast,  and 
both  these  vessels  were  taken,  after  some  Resistance,  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake. 

As  the  Armada  advanced  up  the  Channel,  the  hJnglish 
hung  upon  its  rear,  and  continued  to  attack  it,  gradually  ad- 
vancing  nearer;  found  that,  even  in  dldse  action,  the  si^ 
of  the  Spanish  ships  was  rather  a disadvantage  tO  them  thdii 
otherAvise.  Their  bulk  exposed  them  the  morfe  to  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  while  their  cannon  being  placed  too  high,  the 
shot  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  English,  and  fell  harmless 
in  the  water. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  appearance  of  the  Armada 
reached  land,  than  the  nobility  and  gentry  hastened  out, 
Avith  their  vessels,  to  reinforce  the  admiral.  The  Earls  of 
Oxford,  Northumberland,  and  Cumberland,  Sir  Thomas 
Cecil,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Thomai^ 
Vavasor,  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard,  Sir  Charles  Blount,  and  many 
other  eminent  men,  distinguished  themselves  by  this  generous 
and  disinterested  proceeding.  The  English  fleet,  with  this 
reinforcement,  amounted  to  140  sail. 

The  Armada  proceeded  to  Calais,  and  cast  anchor  before 
that  place,  that  the  Duke  of  Parma  might  put  to  sea 
and  join  his  forces  to  them,  as  was  originally  intended 
Here  the  English  admiral  had  recourse  to  stratagem,  in 
order  to  scatter  the  Spanish  vessels.  He  filled  eight  of 
his  smaller  ships  with  combustible  materials,  and  sent 
them  one  after  the  other,  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  The 
Spaniards  took  the  alarm,  cut  their  cables,  and  hastened  to 
sea  with  the  greatest  disorder  and  precipitation.  In  this 
slate,  the  English  attacked  them,  and  captured  or  destroyed 
about  tw^ve  of  their  best  ships,  besides  doing  great  damage 
to  many  of  the  rest. 

The  Armada  being  thus,  in  a manner,  disabled  from  pro- 
ceeding any  further  in  the  enterprise,  the  Duke  of  Parma  felt 
unwilling  to  expose  his  soldiers  singly  to  the  attacks  of  the 
English  fleet,  convinced  as  he  was  that  the  vessels  provided 
by  him  were  formed  for  transporting  an  army,  not  for  fight- 
ing. When  urged  to  leave  the  harbour,  lie  positively  refused, 
and  thus  ended  all  hopes  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  of  the 
success  of  an  expedition,  for  which  so  many  and  so  extensive 
preparations  had  been  made. 

Several  rencounters  took  place  between  the  Spanish  and 
English  fleets ; but  while  the  ffirmer  lost  many  of  their  vessels, 
only  one  small  ship  of  the  latter  had  been  destroyed.  ^ Per- 
ceiving that  it  Avas  the  intention  of  the  English  admiral  to 
effect  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Armada,  the  Duke  of 
Medina  formed  the  resolution  to  return  to  Spain  with  the 
remainder  of  his  fleet.  But  he  found  it  impossible,  frCm  the 
prevalence  of  a contrary  wind,  to  pass  through  the  channel, 
and  he  determined  to  sail  northwards,  and,  making  the  tour 
of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  reach  Spain  by  the  ocean. 
Harassed,  however,  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  English 
fleet,  which  continued  for  some  time  to  follow  him,  he  Would 
inevitably  have  been  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion,  had 
not  the  ammunition  of  his  opponents  fallen  short,  from  the 
negligence  of  the  officer  in  supplying  them  ; and  the  latter 
were  compelled  to  bear  away  from  their  enemy,  when  almost 
within  their  power. 

The  Armada,  however,  was  doomed  to  destruction.  Soon 
after  it  had  passed  the  Orkneys,  it  encountered  a tremendous 
hurricane,  which  drove  some  of  the  ships  on  the  western  isles 
of  Scotland,  and  others  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where  they 
Avere  miserably  wrecked  ; and  not  a half  of  the  proud  navy 
which  had  left  Spain  with  such  magnificent  expectations  re- 
turned to  tell  the  tale  of  their  discomfiture  and  dishonour. 
Thus  perished  the  hopes  of  the  Pope  and  the  Spaniard  to 
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hrow  the  fetters  of  superstition  and  tyranny  over  free  and 
lappy  England.  . , , . j- 

Since  that  eventful  period,  this  country  has  remained  in- 
lisputahle  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  the  strongest  bulwark  of 
„he  Protestant  faith;  and  the  combined  efharts  of  all  the 
’ )owers  of  Europe  would  now  be  ineffectual  in  depriving  her 
»F  her  supremacy  in  either. 


THE  MAIN-TRUCK;  OR,  A LEAP  FOR  LIFE. 

The  last  cruise  I made  in  the  Mediterranean  was  in  the  old 
ronsides,  as  we  used  to  call  our  gallant  frigate.  We  had  been 
)acking  and  filling  for  several  months  on  the  western  coast 
)f  Africa,  from  the  Canaries  down  to  Messurado,  in  search  of 
ilave  traders  ; and  during  that  time  we  had  some  pretty  heavy 
veather.  When  we  reached  the  Straits,  there  was  a spanking 
vind  blowing  from  about  west  south-west;  so  we  squared 
iway,  and  without  coming-to  at  the  Rock,  made  a straight 
vake  for  old  Mahon,  the  general  rendezvous  and  place  of 
efitting  for  our  squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean.  Immedi- 
itely  on  arriving  there,  we  warped  in  alongside  the  Arsenal 
^uay,  where  we  stripped  ship  togirtline,  broke  out  the  holds, 
iers,  and  store-rooms,  and  gave  her  a regular-built  over- 
lauling  from  stem  to  stern.  For  a while  everybody  was  busy, 
md  all  seemed  bustle  and  confusion.  Orders  and  replies,  in 
oud  and  dissimilar  voices — the  shrill  pipings  of  the  different 
joatswains’  mates,  each  attending  to  separate  duties — and 
;he  mingled  clatter  and  noise  of  various  kinds  of  work,  all 
;oing  on  at  the  same  time,  gave  something  of  the  stir  and 
mimation  of  a dock-yard  to  the  usually  quiet  arsenal  of  Ma- 
lon.  The  boatswain  and  his  crew  were  engaged  in  fitting  a 
new  gang  of  rigging ; the  gunner  in  repairing  his  breachings 
ind  gun-tackles;  the  forecastle  men  in  caulking;  the  top-men 
in  sending  down  the  yards  and  upper  spars ; the  holders  and 
waisters  in  white- washing  and  holystoning;  and  even  the 
poor  marines  were  kept  busy,  like  beasts  of  burden,  in  carry- 
ing buckets  of  water  on  their  backs.  On  the  quay,  near  the 
ship,  the  smoke  of  the  armourer’s  forge,  which  had  been 
hoisted  out  and  sent  on  shore,  ascended  in  a thin  black  column 
through  the  clear  blue  sky ; from  one  of  the  neighbouring 
whitestone  warehouses,  the  sound  of  saw  and  hammer  told  that 
the  carpenters  were  at  work ; near  by,  a lively  rattling  drew 
attention  to  the  cooper,  who  in  the  open  air  was  tightening 
the  water-casks;  and  not  far  removed,  under  a temporary 
shed,  formed  of  spare  studding-sails  and  tarpaulins,  sat  the 
sailmaker  and  his  assistants,  repairing  the  sails  which  had 
been  rent  or  injured  by  the  many  storms  we  had  encountered. 

Many  hands,  however,  made  light  work,  and  in  a very  few 
days  all  was  accomplished ; the  stays  and  shrouds  were  set  up 
and  new  rattled  down  ; the  yards  crossed,  the  running  rigging 
rove,  and  sails  bent;  and  the  old  craft,  fresh  painted  and  all 
a-taunt-o,  looked  as  fine  as  a midshipman  on  liberty.  In 
place  of  the  storm  stumps,  which  had  beeii  stowed  away 
among  the  booms  and  other  spare  spars,  amidships,  we  had 
sent  up  cap  to’gallant-masts  and  royal-poles,  with  a sheave 
for  skysails,  and  hoist  enough  for  skyscrapers  above  them : so 
you  may  judge  the  old  frigate  looked  pretty  taunt.  There  was 
a Dutch  line-ship  in  the  harbour;  but,  though  we  only 
carried  forty-four  to  her  eighty,  her  main-truck  could  hardly 
have  reached  to  our  royal-mast  head.  The  side-boys,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  lay  aloft  and  furl  the  sky-sails,  looked  no  bigger 
on  the  yard  than  a good-sized  duff  for  a midshipman’s  mess  ; 
and  the  main-truck  seemed  not  half  as  large  as  the  Turk’s- 
head  knot  on  the  main-ropes  of  the  accommodation-ladder. 

When  we  had  got  everything  ship-shape  and  man-of-war 
fashion,  we  hauled  out  again,  and  took  our  berth  about 
half-way  between  the  Arsenal  and  Hospital  Island ; and  a 
pleasant  view  it  gave  us  of  the  town  and  harbour  of  old  Mahon, 
one  of  the  safest  and  most  tranquil  places  of  anchorage  in  the 
world. 

Even  on  board  our  vessel,  a degree  of  stillness  unusual  for 
''  man-of-war  prevailed  among  the  crew.  It  was  the  hour  of 
their  evening  meal,  and  the  low  hum  that  came  from  the  gun- 
deck  had  an  indistinct  and  buzzing  sound,  which,  like  the  tiny 


song  of  bees  of  a warm  summer-noon,  rather  heightened  than 
diminished  the  charm  of  the  surrounding  quiet.  The  spar- 
deck  was  almost  deserted.  The  quarter-master  of  the  watch, 
with  his  spyglass  in  his  hand,  and  dressed  in  a frock  and 
trousers  of  snowy  whiteness,  stood  aft  upon  the  taffrail,  erect 
and  motionless  as  a statue,  keeping  the  usual  look-out.  A 
group  of  some  half-dozen  Sailors  had  gathered  together  on 
the  fo’castle,  where  they  were  supinely  lying  under  the  shade 
of  the  bulwarks;  and  here  and  there,  upon  the  gun-slides 
along  the  gangway,  sat  three  or  four  others — one,  with  his 
clothes-bag  beside  him,  overhauling  his  simple  wardrobe; 
another  working  a set  of  clues  for  some  favourite  officer’s 
hammock;  and  a third  engaged,  perhaps,  in  carving  his  name 
in  rude  letters  upon  the  handle  of  a jack-knife,  or  in  knotting 
a laniard  with  which  to  suspend  it  round  his  neck. 

On  the  top  of  the  boom-cover,  and  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
level  sun,  lay  black  Jake,  the  gigmaker  of  the  ship,  and  a 
striking  specimen  of  African  peculiarities,  in  whose  single 
person  they  were  all  strongly  developed.  His  flat  nose 
was  dilated  to  unusual  width,  and  his  ebony  cheeks  fairly 
glistened  with  delight,  as  he  looked  up  at^  the  gambols  of  a 
large  monkey,  which,  clinging  to  the  mainstay,  just  above 
Jake’s  woolly  head,  was  chattering  and  grinning  back  at  the 
negro,  as  if  there  existed  some  means  of  mutual  intelligence 
between  them.  It  was  my  watch  on  deck,  and  I had  been 
standing  several  minutes  leaning  on  the  main  fife-rail, 
amusing  myself  by  observing  the  antics  of  the  black  and^  his 
congenial  playmate;  but  at  length,  tiring  of  the  rude  mirth, 
had  turned  towards  the  taffrail,  to  gaze  on  the  more  agreeable 
features  of  that  scene  which  I have  feebly  attempted  to 
describe.  Just  at  that  niioment  a shout  and  a merry  laugh 
burst  upon  my  ear,  and  looking  quickly  round,  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  unusual  sound  on  a frigate’s  deck,  I saw 
little  Bob  Stay  (as  we  called  our  commodore’s  son)  standing 
halfway  up  the  main-hatch  ladder,  clapping  his  hands,  and 
looking  aloft  at  some  object  that  seemed  to  inspire  him  with 
a deal  of  glee.  A single  glance  to  the  main-yard  explained 
the  occasion  of  his  merriment.  He  had  behn  cCriiing  up 
from  the  gun-deck, when  Jacko,  perceiving  him  on  the  ladder, 
dropped  suddenly  down  from  the  main-stay,  and  running 
along  the  boom-cover,  leaped  upon  Bob  s shoulder,  seized  his 
cap  from  his  head,  and  immediately  darted  up  the  main-top- 
sail-sheet,  and  thence  to  the  bunt  of  the  main-yard,  where 
he  now  sat,  picking  threads  from  the  tassels  of  his  prize,  and 
occasionally  scratching  his  side,  and  chattering,  as  if  with 
exultation  at  the  success  of  his  mischief.  But  Bob  '^^ns  a 
sprightly,  active  little  fellow,  and  though  he  could  not  climb 
quite  as  nimbly  as  the  monkey,  yet  he  had  no  mind  to  lose 
his  cap  without  an  effort  to  regain  it.  Perhaps  he  was  the 
more  strongly  incited  to  make  chase  after  Jacko,  from  no- 
ticing me  to  Smile  at  his  plight,  or  by  the  loud  laugh  of  Jake, 
who  seemed  inexpressibly  delighted  at  the  occurrence,  aim 
endeavoured  to  evince,  by  tumbling  about  the  boom-cloth, 
shaking  his  huge,  mishapen  head,  and  sundry  other  grotesque 
actions,  the  pleasure  for  which  he  had  no  words. 

“ Ha,  you  black  rascal,  Jacko,  hab  you  no  more  respec  for 
de  young  officer  than  to  steal  his  cab?  ^iVe  bring  ynn  to  de 
gangway,  you  black  nigger,  and  gib  you  a dozen  on  de  bare 

back  for  a tief.”  , . , ...  , 

The  monkey  looked  down  from  his  perch,  as  if  he  imaer- 
stood  the  threat  of  the  negro,  and  chattered  a sort  of  defiance 

in  answer.  tr 

“Ha,  ha,  Massa  Stay!  he  say  mus  ketch  him  fore  you 
flog  him;  and  it’s  no  so  easy  for  a midshipman  in  boots  to 

catch  a monkey  barefoot.’’  , , r i-xn  n u 

A red  spot  mounted  to  the  cheek  of  little  Bob,  as  he 
cast  one  glance  of  offended  pride  at  Jake,  and  then  sprang 
across  the  deck  to  the  Jacob  s ladder.  In  an  instant  e was 
half-way  up  the  rigging,  running  over  the  ratlines  as 
lightly  as  if  they  were  an  easy  flight  of  stairs,  while  tUe 
shrouds  scarcely  quivered  beneath  his  elastic  motion.  In  a 
second  more  his  hand  was  on  the  futtocks. 

“ Massa  Stay !’'  cried  Jake,  who  sometimes,  from  bmng  a 
favourite,  ventured  to  take  liberties  with  the  younger  officers, 
“ ;Massa  Stay,  you  best  crawl  through  do  lubber  s hole— it 
take  a sailor  to  climb  the  futtock  shroud.” 
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But  he  had  scarely  time  to  utter  his  pretended  caution 
before  Bob  was  in  the  top.  The  monkey  in  the  meanwhile 
had  awaited  his  approach,  until  he  had  ^ot  nearly  up  the 
rigging,  when  it  suddenly  put  the  cap  on  its  own  head,  and 
running  along  the  yard  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  top,  sprang 
up  a rope,  and  thence  to  the  topmast  backstay,  up  which  it 
ran  to  the  topmast  crosstrees,  where  it  again  quietly  seated 
itself  and  resumed  its  work  of  picking  the  tassel  to  pieces. 
For  several  minutes  I stood  watching  my  little  messmate  fol- 
low Jacko  from  one  piece  of  rigging  to  another,  the  monkey, 
all  the  while,  seeming  to  exert  only  so  much  agility  as  was 
necessary  to  elude  the  pursuer,  and  pausing  whenever  the 
latter  appeared  to  be  grown  weary  of  the  chase.  At  last  by 
this  kind  of  manmuvring,  the  mischievous  animal  succeeded 
in  enticing  Bob  as  high  as  the  royal  mast-head,  “when  spring- 
ing suddenly  on  the*royal-stay,  it  ran  nimbly  down  the  fore- 
to’  gallant-mast  head,  thence  down  the  rigging  to  the  fore- 
top, when  leaping  on  the  fore-yard,  it  ran  out  to  the  yard-arm, 
and  hung  the  cap  on  the  end  of  the  studding-sail  boom,  where 
taking  its  seat,  it  raised  a loud  and  exulting  chattering. 
Bob  by  this  time  was  completely  tired  out,  and  perhaps  un- 
willing to  return  to  the  deck  to  be  laughed  at  for  his  fruitless 
chase,  he  sat  down  in  the  royal  crosstrees ; while  those  who 
had  been  attracted  by  the  sport  returned  to  their  usual  avo- 
cations or  amusements.  The  monkey  no  longer  the  object  of 
pursuit  or  attention,  remained  but  a little  while  on  the  yard- 
arm;  but  soon  taking  up  the  cap,  returned  towards  the  slings, 
and  dropped  it  down  upon  the  deck. 

Some  little  piece  of  duty  occurred  at  this  moment  to  engage 
me,  as  soon  as  which  was  performed  I walked  aft,  and  lean- 
ing my  elbow  on  the  taffrail,  was  quickly  lost  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  scenes  very  different  from  the  small  pantomime  I had 
just  been  witnessing.  Soothed  by  the  low  hum  of  the  crew, 
and  by  the  quiet  loveliness  of  everything  around,  my  thoughts 
had  travelled  for  away  from  the  realities  of  my  situation,  when 
I was  suddenly  startled  by  a cry  from  black  Jake,  which 
brought  me  on  the  instant  back  to  consciousness. 

‘ My  God  I Massa  Scrupper,”  cried  he,  “ Massa  Stay  is  on 
de  main  truck  !*’ 

A cold  shudder  ran  through  my  vsms  as  the  word  reached 
my  ear.  I cast  my  eyes  up — it  was  too  true.  The  adventurous 
boy,  after  resting  on  the  royal  crosstrees,  had  been  seized 
with  a wish  to  go  still  higher ; and  impelled  by  one  of  those 
impulses  by  which  men  are  sometimes  instigated  to  place 
themselves  in  situations  of  imminent  peril,  without  a possibi- 
lity of  good  resulting  from  the  exposure,  he  had  climbed  the 
skysail-pole,  and,  at  the  moment  of  my  looking  up,  was 
actually  standing  on  the  main  truck!— a small  circular  piece 
of  wood  on  the  very  summit  of  the  loftiest  mast,  and  a height 
so  great  from  the  deck  that  my  brain  turned  dizzy  as  I looked 
up  at  him.  The  reverse  of  Virgil’s  line  was  true  in  this  in- 
stance. It  was  comparatively  easy  to  ascend— but  to  descend 
— my  head  swam  round,  and  my  stomach  felt  sick,  at  the 
thought  of  the  perils  comprised  in  that  one  word.  There  was 
nothing  above  him  or  around  him  but  the  empty  air;  and 
beneath  him  nothing  but  a point,  a mere  point — a small, 
unstable  wheel,  that  seemed  no  bigger  from  the  deck  than  a 
button  on  the  end  of  a foil,  and  the  taper  skysail-pole  itself 
scarcely  larger  than  the  blade.  Dreadful  temerity!  If  he 
should  attempt  to  stoop,  what  could  he  take  hold  of  to  steady 
his  descent!  His  feet  quite  covered  up  the  small  and  fearful 
platform  tW  he  stood  upon ; and  beneath  that,  a long,  smooth, 
naked  spar,  which  seemed  to  bend  with  his  weight,  was  all 
that  upheld  him  from  destruction.  An  attempt  to  get  down 
from  “ that  bad  eminence”  would  be  almost  certain  death ; he 
would  inevitably  lose  his  equilibrium,  and  be  precipitated  to 
the  deck  a crushed  and  shapeless  mass.  Such  was  the  nature 
of  the  thoughts  that  crowded  through  my  mind  as  I first 
raised  my  eye,  and  saw  the  terrible  truth  of  Jake’s  exclama- 
tion. What  was  to  he  done  in  the  pressing  and  horrible 
exigency  ? To  hail  him,  and  inform  him  of  his  danger,  would 
be  but  to  insure  his  ruin.  Indeed,  I fancied  that  the  rash  boy 
already  perceived  the  imminence  of  his  peril ; and  I half 
thought  that  I could  see  his  limbs  begin  to  quiver,  and  his 
cheek  turn  deadly  pale.  Every  moment  I expected  to  see 
the  dreadful  catastrophe.  I could  not  bear  to  look  at  him, 


and  yet  could  not  withdraw  my  gaze.  A film  came  over  my 
eyes,  and  a faintness  over  my  heart.  The  atmosphere  seemed 
to  grow  thick,  and  to  tremble  and  waver  like  the  heated  air 
around  a furnace ; the  mast  appeared  to  totter,  and  the  ship 
to  pass  from  under  my  feet.  I inyself  had  the  sensation  of 
one  about  to  fall  from  a great  height;  and  making  a strong 
effort  to  recover  myself,  like  that  of  a dreamer  who  fancies  he  , 
is  shoved  from  a precipice,  I staggered  up  against  the  bulwarks. 

When  my  eyes  were  once  turned  from  the  dreadful  object  , 
to  which  they  had  been  riveted,  my  sense  and  consciousness 
came  back.  I looked  around  me— the  deck  was  already  f - 
crowded  with  people.  The  intelligence  of  poor  Bob’s  temerity  \ 
had  spread  through  the  ship  like  wildfire— as  such  news  ji 
always  will — and  the  ofiicers  and  crew  were  all  crowding  to  ; 
the  deck,  to  behold  the  appalling,  the  heart-rending  spectacle,  i; 
Every  one,  as  he  looked  up,  turned  pale,  and  his  eye  became  [ 
fastened  in  silence  on  the  truck — like  that  of  a spectator  of  an 
execution  on  the  gallows — with  a steadfast,  unblinking,  and  < 
intense,  yet  abhorrent  gaze,  as  if  momently  expepting  a fatal 
termination  to  the  awful  suspense.  No  one  made  a sugges-  '! 
tion — no  one  spoke.  Every  feeling,  every  faculty,  seemed  to  : 
be  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  in  one  deep,  intense  emotion 
of  agony.  Once  the  first  lieutenant  seized  the  trumpet,  as  if  ' 
to  hail  poor  Bob ; but  he  had  scarce  raised  it  to  his  lips  when 
his  arm  dropped  again,  and  sunk  listlessly  down  beside  him,  ' 
as  if  from  a sad  consciousness  of  the  utter  inutility  of  what 
he  had  been  going  to  say.  Every  soul  in  the  ship  was  now  i 
on  the  spar-deck,  and  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  main-truck.  ; 

At  this  moment  there  was  a stir  among  the  crew  about  the  ' 
gang-way,  and  directly  after  another  face  was  added  to  those  ' i 
on  the  quarter-deck — it  was  that  of  the  commodore,  Bob’s  ; " 
father.  He  had  come  alongside  in  a shore-boat,  without  ’ i 
having  been  noticed  by  a single  eye,  so  intense  and  universal  \i 
was  the  interest  that  had  fastened  every  gaze  upon  the  spot  * 
where  poor  Bob  stood  trembling  on  the  awful  verge  of  fate.  f 
The  commodore  asked  not  a question — uttered  not  a syllable.  ' 
He  was  a dark-faced  austere  man,  audit  was  thought  by  some  ^ 
of  the  midshipmen  that  he  entertained  but  little  affection  for  ' 
his  son.  However,  that  might  have  been,  it  was  certain  that  ' 
he  treated  him  with  precisely  the  same  strict  discipline  that  ^ 
he  did  the  other  young  officers — or  if  there  was  any  difference 
at  all,  it  was  not  in  favour  of  Bob.  Some,  who  pretended  to 
have  studied  his  character  closely,  affirmed  that  he  loved  his  ! 
boy  too  well  to  spoil  him,  and  that,  intending  him  for  the  ■ 
arduous  profession  in  which  he  had  himself  risen  to  fame 
and  eminence,  he  thought  it  would  be  of  service  to  him  to  ex- 
perience some  of  its  privations  and  hardships  at  the  outset. 

The  arrival  of  the  commodore  changed  the  direction  of  seve- 
ral eyes,  which  now  turned  on  him  to  trace  what  emotions  the 
danger  of  his  son  would  occasion.  But  their  scrutiny  was 
foiled;  by  no  outward  sign  did  he  show  what  was  passing 
within.  His  eye  still  retained  its  severe  expression,  his  brow 
the  shght  frown  which  it  usually  wore,  and  his  lip  its  haughty 
curl.  Immediately  on  reaching  the  deck,  he  had  ordered  a 
marine  to  hand  him  a musket,  and  with  this  stepping  aft,  and 
getting  on  the  look-out  block,  he  raised  it  to  his  shoulder,  an.d 
took  a deliberate  aim  at  his  son,  at  the  same  time  hailing  him, 
without  a trumpet,  in  his  voice  of  thunder. 

“ Robert !”  cried  he,  “jump,  jump  overboard,  or  111  fire  at  you !” 

The  boy  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  was 
tottering,  for  his  arms  were  thrown  out,  like  those  of  one 
scarcely  able  to  retain  his  balance.  The  commodore  raised  his 
voice  again,  and  in  a quicker  and  more  energetic  tone,  cried, 

“ Jump! — ’tis  your  only  chance  for  life!” 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  before  the  boy 
was  seen  to  leave  the  truck,  and  spring  out  into  the  air. 

A sound  between  a shriek  and  a groan  burst  from  many  lips. 
The  father  spoke  not — sighed  not — indeed,  he  did  not  seem  to 
breathe.  For  a moment  of  intense  agony,  a pin  might  have 
been  heard  to  drop  on  deck.  With  a rush  like  that  of  a can- 
non-ball, the  body  descended  to  the  water,  and  before  the 
waves  closed  over  it,  twenty  stout  fellows,  among  them  several 
officers,  had  dived  from  the  bulwarks.  Another  short  period 
of  bitter  suspense  ensued.  It  rose — he  was  alive! — liis  arms 
were  seen  to  move! — he  struck  out  towards  the  ship! — and 
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espite  the  discipline  of  a man-of-war,  three  loud  huzzas,  an 
utburst  of  imfeigned  and  unrestrainable  joy  from  the  hearts 
f our  crew  of  five  hundred  men,  pealed  through  the  air,  and 
aade  the  welkin  ring.  Till  this  moment  the  old  commodore  had 
tood  unmoved.  The  eyes  that,  ghstening  with  pleasure,  now 
ought  his  face,  saw  that  it  was  ashy  pale.  He  attempted  to 
escend  the  horse-block,  but  his  knees  bent  under  him;  he 
eemed  to  gasp  for  breath,  and  put  up  his  hand,  as  if  to  tear 
pen  his  vest;  but  before  he  accomplished  his  object,  he  stag- 
ered  forward,  and  would  have  fallen  on  the  deck,  had  he  not 
een  caught  by  old  black  Jake.  He  was  borne  into  his 
abin,  where  the  surgeon  attended  him,  whose  utmost  skill  was 
equired  to  restore  his  mind  to  its  usual  equability  and  self- 
ommand,  in  which  he  at  last  happily  succeeded.  As  soon  as 
e recovered  from  the  dreadful  shock,  he  sent  for  Bob,  and  had 
■ long  and  confidential  conference  with  him;  and  it  was 
loticed,  when  the  little  fellow  left  the  cabin,  that  he  was  in 
ears. 

The  next  day  we  sent  down  our  taunt  and  dashy  poles,  and 
eplaced  them  with  the  stump  to’gallant-masts ; and  on  the 
bird  we  weighed  anchor,  and  made  sail  for  Gibraltar.” 


THE  ATLANTIC  GALES,  1846. 

(From  the  New  York  Tribune.^ 

About  the  middle  of  January,  1846,  commenced  one  of  the 
nost  terrific  and  protracted  tempests  that  ever  swept  the 
Atlantic — continuing  with  very  little,  or  rather  no  intermis- 
don,  for  45  days.  Our  fleet  of  over-due  packets,  which  have 
3een  for  a month  beyond  their  usual  time,  beating  and  stag- 
gering about  the  ocean,  now  enveloped  with  ice,  are  looking 
ike  huge  gems  in  progress  of  crystallisation,  and  anon  reeling 
bif  through  10  or  20  degrees  of  latitude  to  the  south,  for  the 
Durpose  of  getting  thawed  out.  Icebergs,  snow  storms,  and 
fierce  hurricanes  have  beset  these  vessels  on  every  side,  and 
the  sea  every  now  and  then  swept  over  their  decks — dashed 
in  their  bulwarks— carried  away  their  boats,  and  left  the  crew 
helpless  and  freezing.  Masts,  rigging,  and  sails  were  carried 
away  daily  and  nightly,  and  the  sailors,  officers,  and  passen- 
gers have  been  exposed  to  indescribable  hardships  for  a dreary 
period,  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  shrinking. 
But  these  excellent  vessels,  with  their  gallant  captains  and 
crews,  have,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  heard  from,  fully 
maintained  the  reputation  which  their  successful  contests  with 
winds  and  waves  have  heretofore  won  for  them. 

Four  of  these  admirable  vessels,  which  have  been  long  ex- 
pected—the  Roscius,  Sea,  Europe,  and  Hendrik  Hudson, 
arrived  in  port,  gladdening  many  an  anxious  heart,  and  bright- 
ening many  an  eye  dim  with  watching.  Below  we  publish 
tie  accounts  of  the  passages  of  these  four  vessels,  which 
will  be  perused  with  great  interest.  Such  descriptions  are 
ike  deep-sea  lines,  which  reach  the  bottom  of  human  sym- 
pathy. 

THE  PACKET  SHIP  ROSCIUS. 

The  ship  Roscius,  Capt.  A.  Eldridge,  sailed  from  Liverpool  on 
the  13th  of  January,  1846,  experiencing  continued  gales  from 
N.W.  and  W.S.W.,  with  rain,  snow,  and  hail,  interspersed  with 
thunder  and  lightning.  January  26th  and  27th,  experienced  a 
heavy  gale  from  the  N.W.  and  W.N.W.,  during  which  we  ship- 
ped a heavy  sea,  stove  bulwarks  in  the  waist,  and  filled  the 
decks  with  water.  February  1 Ith,  in  lat.  43  deg.  22  min.,  long. 
49  deg.  20  min.,  was  running  in  a gale  from  S.E.,  wind  hauled 
suddenly  to  N.W.,  and  blew  a hurricane  with  great  violence, 
accompanied  with  sleet  and  snow ; stove  in  the  cabin  windows, 
filling  the  cabin  floor  with  water;  hauled  up  foresail  and  fore- 
topsail, and  made  every  exertion  to  furl  them  but  could  not, 
owing  to  the  excessive  cold  weather,  and  the  sails  and  rigging 
being  full  of  ice,  and  many  of  the  crew  having  their  hands 
frozen.  February  12,  experienced  another  violent  gale  blowing 
most  furiously;  weather  extremely  cold,  and  the  sea  running 
very  high,  during  which  we  carried  away  all  three  topgallant- 
masts,  stove  in  the  starboard  bulwarks  in  the  gangway,  letting 
in  the  sea  constantly  on  dock.  Everything  below  and  aloft 


being  encumbered  with  ice,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  met. 
to  work  the  ship.  The  three  topgallantmasts  thumping  to  and 
fro,  cutting  and  chafing  the  spars  and  rigging,  and  all  the  sails 
blowing  from  the  gaskets  to  atoms,  making,  upon  the  whole,  a 
dismal  scene.  February  13th,  shipped  a heavy  sea,  stove  bow- 
house,  tore  tarpaulins,  and  worked  off  main  hatches,  letting  in 
large  quantities  of  water.  From  January  20th  to  the  1st  of 
March,  we  did  not  make  one  point  of  easting,  and  had  to  go 
south  to  thaw  the  ice  on  the  rigging  and  sails.  Saw  some  ice 
to  the  east  of  the  banks. 

THE  SHIP  SEA. 

Have  had  heavy  gales  from  W.N.W.  to  W.S.W.  from  the 
26th  of  January  to  the  10th  of  February,  when  we  were  on 
the  banks;  fresh  breezes  from  W.  N.W.  and  cold  weather; 
much  ice  about  the  ship  forward.  Towards  noon  the  wind 
hauled  S.W.,  and  in  the  afternoon  went  round  by  N.W.  to 
N.N.E.,  moderate  breeze,  and  light  showers  of  snow.  In 
the  evening  the  wind  freshened,  and  at  nine  o’clock  it  came 
on  a very  severe  snow  storm,  and  blew  hard  from  the  north  : 
ten  of  the  crew  laid  up  from  the  effects  of  the  cold,  one  man 
suffering  very  severely;  lost  foreyard;  split  the  foresail  and 
maintopsail;  lost  the  mainsail  and  foretopsail;  the  ship  so 
much  iced,  and  so  many  hands  laid  up,  could  not  do  anything 
with  the  sails,  everything  being  in  such  a state  with  the  ice; 
had  to  bear  away  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  and  run  to  the 
southward  to  thaw  oflP.  During  the  whole  of  the  day  and 
night  of' the  11th  it  blew  a violent  gale  from  the  north,  snow- 
ing hard  all  the  time.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  hove  to, 
in  lat.  41  deg.  20  min.  N.,  long.  50  deg.  35  min.  W.;  when 
I bore  away  I was  in  lat.  45  deg.  30  min.,  long.  52  deg. 
45  min.  W.  After  repairing  damages  stood  up  to  northward 
again,  having  drifted  back  to  long.  49  deg.  25  min.  W.,  in 
lat.  41  deg.  20  min.  N.  February  16th  and  17th — Lat.  of 
42  N.,  long.  51  deg.  40  min.,  experienced  a heavy  gale  from 
N.  by  W.  and  N.N.W.  with  a heavy  sea  running,  which 
caused  the  ship  to  labour  exceedingly  heavy,  and  make  a 
great  deal  of  water.  On  the  18th  strong  head  wind 
from  N.W.;  latitude  at  noon  40  deg.  55  min.  N.,  long.  53  deg. 
45  min.  W.;  in  company  with  the  Roscius  all  that  day.  Bore 
down  to  her,  and  showed  signals.  She  had  lost  all  her  top- 
gallantmasts. On  the  19th  it  blew  a heavy  gale  from  N.W. 
to  N.N.W.,  with  violent  squalls  and  a very  high  sea  running. 
Finding  the  crew  were  getting  pretty  well  fagged  out,  and 
having  four  hands  still  laid  up,  stood  across  the  Gulf.  /Split  the 
foretopsail  and  mizen-topsail.  February  27th,  off  Bermuda, 
had  strong  gales  from  N.W.  with  a heavy  long  sea  running 
from  the  N.N.W.  Ship  labouring  heavy,  and  making  so 
much  as  kept  both  pumps  going,  making  nearly  3,000  strokes 
per  hour.  March  2nd,  heavy  gales  from  S.E.  to  S.W.,  with 
a tremendous  heavy  sea  from  N.E.  In  lat. 35  deg.  10  min.  N., 
long.  71  deg.  30  min.  W.,  passed  close  to  a vessel  in  the 
morning,  waterlogged  and  abandoned;  the  foremast,  foretop- 
mast, and  bowsprit  were  still  standing;  the  main  and  mizen- 
mast  were  gone  about  six  feet  above  the  deck,  the  jibboom 
broke  short  off  by  the  cap,  some  part  off  the  foretopsail  had 
been  put  round  outside  the  foretopmast  rigging,  as  if  the 
crew  had  been  living  in  the  foretop,  but  there  was  no  person 
there  when  I passed  her;  the  anchors  were  on  the  forecastle, 
the  bowsprit  and  lower  masts  were  bright  varnished,  yards 
black;  she  had  painted  ports,  a full  woman  figure-head  with 
a green  dress;  she  appeared  to  be  a vessel  of  about  500  tons, 
and  I have  no  doubt  of  her  being  a British  vessel;  but 
whether  a barque  or  a ship,  I cannot  say.  During  the  after- 
noon and  all  the  night  of  the  2nd,  until  half-past  three 
o’clock,  a.m.  of  the  3d,  we  lay  becalmed,  with  a tremendous 
sea  running  from  N.E.,  breaking  at  times  the  same  as  on  a 
reef.  I expected  to  have  lost  all  our  masts^  at  one  time,  the 
ship  laboured  so  very  hard.  W^hen  the  wind  came  out,  it 
came  all  of  a sudden  like  the  report  of  a cannon,  and  blew 
hard  from  N.N.E.  Barometer  stood  at  29  deg.  10  min.,  until 
the  gale  reached  the  ship,  when  it  immediately  began  to  rise. 
It  blew  hard  N.N.E.  all  day  on  the  3d,  with  a heavy  sea, 
breaking  a great  deal.  At  nine  o'clock,  >a.m.,  passed  close  to 
the  barque  Cantero  of  Portland,  lying  to,  under  bare  pol^s. 
At  this  time  we  had  nearly  three  feet  of  water  in  the  hold; 
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but  finding  that  we  had  gained  on  her  since  6 deg.  30  min., 
kept  on  our  course.  After  an  hour  and  a half,  got  the  pumps 
to  suck,  having  been  now  several  hours  without  being  able 
to  get  the  pumps  to  work.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th,  off 
Currituck,  spoke  a Baltimore  pilot-boat.  We  were  then 
making  3,840  strokes  per  hour,  both  pumps  constantly  going. 
On  the  6th,  at  daylight,  took  a pilot  off  Egg  Harbour. 

The  packet-ship  Europe  experienced,  during  the  whole 
passage,  constant  gales  and  heavy  seas — lost  sails  and  spars. 
Was  off  Barnegat  on  Sunday  last,  and  was  compelled  to  stand 
off  on  account  of  the  north-east  gale.  March  4th,  lat.  37,  long 
72  deg.  46  min.,  fell  in  with  the  wreck  of  the  schooner  Pembroke, 
of  Castine.  She  appeared  to  have  been  dismasted  but  a few 
hours  previous,  as  the  spars  were  still  attached  to  her,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  deck  floating  within  100  yards  of  the  hull, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  ripped  up  by  the  falling  of  the 
masts.  There  was  nothing  above  water  but  the  bowsprit,  and 
a little  of  the  larboard  side  of  the  stern.  Shortly  after  fell  in 
with  the  wreck  of  the  brig  Orione,  Captain  Brown,  laden  with 
molasses,  of  and  for  Philadelphia,  from  Cardenas,  which 
place  she  left  on  the  24th  ult.,  and  took  from  her  the  captain, 
mate,  and  six  men.  During  the  north-east  gale  on  the  night 
of  the  2nd  instant,  she  lost  both  masts,  and  the  deck  was 
swept  clean  of  everything  thereon.  Captain  Brown,  the  mate, 
and  one  of  the  men,  were  much  bruised  and  completely  ex- 
hausted when  taken  on  board  of  the  Europe. 


THE  PARISIAN  AT  SEA. 

[This  story,  from  the  French  of  Eugene  Sue,  is  given  as  an 
illustration  of  French  sea-life,  as  described  by  an  author 
who  may  be  termed  the  Smollett  of  France.  The  lower 
classes  of  Parisians,  are  considered  to  be  as  awkward  at 
sea  as  a cockney  of  the  olden  time,  to  whom  a voyage 
to  Gravesend  was  a great  undertaking,  and  one  to  Mar- 
gate very  perilous  : the  English  reader,  will  therefore 
see  the  drift  of  the  “ Parisian  at  Sea.”] 

Mathieu  Guichard  was  the  son  of  Jean  Guichard,  lock- 
smith, in  the  Rue  Saint  Benoit.  Mathieu  Guichard  was  about 
seventeen  years  of  age ; he  was  of  middling  stature,  thin, 
nervous,  and  pale ; his  eyes  were  grey,  his  hair  brown,  bright, 
and  silky  ; his  countenance  announced  a singular  combination 
of  cunning  and  simplicity,  of  insolence  and  liveliness ; his 
pale,  livid  complexion  wore  that  dull,  sickly,  faded  hue,  pe- 
culiar to  the  children  of  the  poor  and  working  class  in  Paris. 
Such  was  the  physical  formation  of  ISIathieu  Guichard. 

In  his  moral  character — if  Mathieu  ever  had  a moral  prin 
ciple — Mathieu  was  insolent,  jeering,  covetous,  lascivious, 
lazy,  and  gluttonous  ; sullen  and  spiteful,  because  deficient  in 
physical  strength  ; neither  an  unbeliever,  nor  a believer,  nor 
a sceptic,  but  as  indifferent  as  a fallen  angel  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  never  invoking  the  name  of  God  except  in  so 
detestable  a manner,  that  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  in- 
voke it  at  all.  But,  in  truth,  this  must  not  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  poor  child  ; the  first  words  which  his  father, 
Jean  Guichard,  an  old  artilleryman,  taught  him  to  lisp,  were 
oaths  the  most  frightful  that  can  be  imagined.  This  was  the 
relaxation,  the  delight  of  the  veteran  ; in  the  evening,  after 
his  fatiguing  day’s  work,  he  found  a supreme  pleasure  in  seat- 
ing himself  near  his  fireless  forge,  and  there  placing  Mathieu 
in  his  rough  leathern  apron,  he  amused  himself  like  a happy 
fellow,  in  listening  to  the  blasphemies  which  came  from  that 
childish  mouth  ; and  to  his  wife,  who  sometimes  ventured  to 
speak  of  prayers,  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  the  infant  Jesus,  he 
replied — I have  neither  been  baptised,  nor  gone  to  confes- 
sion, nor  done  anything  of  that  sort  ; I only  married  you 
before  the  civic  authorities  ; and  I do  not  wish  my  son  to  be 
a calottin*  or  a Jesuit.” 

Now,  Mathieu  did  not  deceive  the  wishes  of  his  excellent 
father — he  was  not  a Jesuit,  the  worthy  child  ! At  ten  years 
of  age,  he  kicked  his  mother,  insulted  old  men,  stole  nails  in 


* The  nickname  for  a priest ; who  is  so  called  from  the  ca- 
lotte or  leather  cap  which  he  wears. 


order  to  go  and  sell  them,  did  nothing  in  the  shop,  receive 
famous  threshings  from  his  father,  and  passed  his  day 
abroad.  At  twelve,  Mathieu  had,  as  the  saying  is,  “felt  th 
tender  passion,”  broken  windows,  fought  with  the  guard,  an, 
and  become  a supernumerary  at  some  of  the  lower  theatre; 
The  course  of  these  enormities  only  continued  to  increase,  an 
the  torrent  of  his  excesses  became  such  that  it  threatened  t 
engulf  the  reputation,  honour,  and  domestic  arrangements  c 
Jean  Guichard,  who,  by  way  of  a dike,  had  in  vain  oppose, 
to  the  said  torrent,  a multitude  of  elm  and  ash  sticks,  whic 
had  been  broken  with  a crash  upon  Mathieu’s  back,  withou 
changing  in  any  way  his  scapegrace  habits.  But  fortunatel 
Jean  Guichard  recollected  a silly  popular  tradition,  coranioi 
enough  in  France,  but  especially  at  Paris,  which  consists  ii 
considering  the  naval  and  merchant  services  as  kinds  of  hulki 
or  sinks,  into  which  all  the  dregs  of  society  may  be  throws 

Thus,  let  a boy  of  a family  commit  any  of  those  charmiiif 
pieces  of  folly  which  unfortunately  are  only  committed  in  thi 
dawn  of  life,  the  chief  relations  assemble,  and  gravely  pro 
nounce  that  the  Don  Juan  must  be  shipped,  and  sent  to  ser 
to  bite  the  bridle.  If  a young  gentleman,  fond  of  playing 
about  the  streets,  becomes  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood 
no  longer  places  any  limit  to  his  profligacy,  after  having 
threatened  him  with  the  magistrate,  prison,  and  the  galleys, 
this  dreadful  crescendo  is  finished  by  saying — “ The  only  thinf 
is  to  make  him  a powder-monkey  !”  which  is  proof  enough 
that  he  was,  in  general,  master  of  that  profession. 

One  morning,  Guichard,  senior,  entered  his  son’s  garret,  who 
by  I know  not  what  chanee  or  irregularity  of  conduct,  hap- 
pened to  have  slept  imder  the  paternal  roof.  On  opening  hi:^ 
eyes,  Mathieu  shuddered,  for  he  saw  that  his  father  had  not  a 
stick. 

“ He  is  going  to  strangle  me!”  thought  the  wretched  boy. 

“ Listen,  Mathieu,”  said  his  father,  coolly;  “you  are  fifteen 
— you  are  the  worst  fellow  that  I know — blows  are  of  no  avail 
— you  will  finish  by  the  guillotine.  I have  been  a soldier — 1 
am  an  honest  man — so  that  things  cannot  go  on  in  this  way  , 
You  will  just  come  along  with  me  to  Havre.” 

“When?” 

“ Immediately : dress  yourself.” 

Mathieu  said  not  a word;  dressed  liimself,  threw  a glance  to- 
wards the  do  r,  took  two  steps,  and  at  one  leap  was  on  the  first 
step  of  the  staircase;  but  the  author  of  his  days  had  followed 
his  movements,  and  Mathieu  felt  himself  grasped  by  the  lui’go 
hands  of  the  locksmith. 

“ Not  so  fast,  my  boy,”  said  the  latter;  and  he  preceded  his 
son  into  the  shop — sent  his  wife,  who  was  sobbing,  to  fetcli  a 
cabriolet — jumped  into  it  with  his  son  Mathieu,  who  felt  a tear 
start  in  his  eyes  when  he  saw  his  mother  on  her  knees  near  the 
forge,  and  weeping — but  weeping  fit  to  break  her  heart. 

“ Coachman,  to  the  diligence,”  said  Jean  Guichard. 

From  the  cabriolet  Mathieu  stepped  into  the  diligence,  ac- 
companied by  his  father,  who  did  not  leave  him  for  a second. 
The  next  day  they  were  at  Havre. 

In  all  mercantile  sea-ports,  there  are  some  publicans  who 
board  and  lodge  seamen  out  of  employ.  When  they  are  ship- 
ped, they  pay  what  they  owe  their  landlord;  and  if  they  land 
again,  they  return  to  eat  at  his  house  what  they  have  laid  up 
during  the  cruise;  then  credit  again  succeeds  ready  money,  and 
there  is  no  end  to  this  until  a wave  off*  Cape  Horn,  or  a white 
squall  between  the  tropics,  puts  an  end  to  this  alternation  of 
good  and  bad  luck.  To  this  description  of  tavern  it  is,  then, 
that  , officers  in  the  merchant  service  resort  to  recruit  their 
crews. 

The  conductor  of  the  diligence,  to  whom  Jean  Guichard  im- 
parted his  plan,  recommended  him,  in  consequence,  to  the  land- 
lord of  the  “Endless  Cable,”  giving  him  also  some  information. 
In  the  first  place,  Mathieu  was  locked  up  in  a little  room,  duly 
bolted,  which  was  only  opened  the  following  morning,  about 
nine  o’clock. 

“ There  is  the  fine  fellow,”  said  Jean  Guichard,  on  entering, 
to  a rather  fat  man,  thickset,  of  dark  and  ruddy  complexion, 
showing  him  his  son. 

“ Is  that  all?”  said  the  fat  man.  “ Why,  that  chap  would 
not  be  fit  to  light  my  cabin-boy’s  pipe,  If  he  did  .^moke/’ 
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“ You  promised  me,  captain.” 

“ I have  promised,  and  will  abide  by  it.  The  breeze  is  fayour- 
:)le;  I sail  at  eleven — it  is  now  nine.  Come,  march.  Parisian! 
3U  are  well  named;  but  I shall  rebaptise  you,  and  in  two  days 
ou  will  be  called  ‘Broken-backed.’  ” 

Mathieu  Guichard  clearly  perceived  what  lay  in  store  for 
im;  he  glanced  with  wonderful  rapidity  at  the  chances  he  had 
f escaping  or  opposing  his  father’s  wishes ; but  finding  none, 
e resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 

Jean  Guichard  said  to  him,  “ Come,  Mathieu,  amend — shake 
ands — become  a good  lad,  and  you  will  see  us  again.” 

“ Never!”  replied  Mathieu,  escaping  from  his  father’s  last 
oabrace;  and  walking  at  the  heels  of  the  captain,  he  began  to 
um,  “ Oh!  no,  no,  I shall  never  see  thee  more!” 

“But  suppose  he  does  not  return?”  thought  the  locksmith. 
Bah!”  he  rejoined,  “the  stray  pigeon  always  returns  to  its 
ouse.”  Nevertheless,  Jean  Guichard  for  a long  time  was  very 
lelancholy. 

La  Charmante  Louise,  a brig  of  180  tons  burden,  bound  for 
'ernambuco,  had  sailed  from  Havre  five  days,  carrying  the  sole 
eir  of  the  Guichard  family;  for  Mathieu  had  been  duly  sliip- 
ed  as  cabin-boy.  This  being  the  type  and  prototype  of  the 
opulation  of  Paris,  which  is  said  to  be  (I  know  not  why)  so 
illy  and  surprised  at  everything — was  not  astonished  at  any- 
ling,  because  he  found  analogies  for  everything.  When  a sai- 
jr  showed  him  the  mainmast  of  the  brig,  saying,  “ Parisian, 
ou  are  not  the  one  to  climb  up  there,”  Mathieu  replied  scorn- 
idly» 

“Wideawake!  why,  I have  scores  of  times  climbed  up  a 
reasy  pole;  and  that  is  somewhat  different  from  ascending 
hose  ropes.” 

As  his  agility  seemed  to  be  questioned,  the  Parisian  ascended 
dth  the  activity  of  a squirrel  to  the  top  of  the  mainmast,  with- 
ut  passing  through  lubber’s  hole,  and  descended  by  the  main- 
tay,  as  proud  as  a rope-dancer. 

“ What  has  his  fool  of  a father  been  telling  me?”  asked  the 
aptain  of  himself,  on  seeing  Mathieu’s  dexterity;  “for,  after 
,11,  his  son  is  not  so  bad.” 

The  breeze  was  fresh,  and  the  waves  were  rolling  tolerably 
ligh ; the  sailors  expected  to  see  the  Parisian  cast  up  his  ac- 
ounts.  Not  at  all;  the  Parisian  had  not  the  slightest  symp- 
om  of  sea-sickness;  he  nibbled  his  buiscuit,  tore  his  beef  apart 
v^ith  his  teeth  of  steel,  drank  two  portions  of  wine,  because  he 
lad  stolen  one  from  a sailor’s  mess  and  was  in  the  fore  part  of 
he  vessel  smoking  his  pipe. 

“But  does  not  the  rolling  of  the  vessel  affect  you,  you 
lavage?”  said  a sailor  to  him,  considerably  disappointed — for 
le  reckoned  not  only  on  enjoying  the  sight  of  the  Parisian’s 
contortions,  but,  moreover,  on  drinking  his  wine  whilst  he  was 
ifiiicted  with  sea-sickness. 

“ Wide  awake ! ” coolly  replied  Mathieu,  between  two  puffs  of 
imoke;  “ I have  played  at  see-saw  and  rode  on  a round-about 
;oo  often  in  the  Champs  Ely  sees,  for  this  to  annoy  me.”  And 
:his  answer  was  accompanied  by  enormous  whirlwinds  of 
smoke,  which  for  an  instant  concealed  the  Parisian  from  all 
syes. 

When  the  smoke  cleared  off,  the  captain’s  face  appeared  smil- 
ing; he  had  heard  all,  and  said  to  himself,  “ His  father  decidedly 
is  an  old  fool,  and  his  son  is  far  better  than  he  is.”  So  address- 
ing Mathieu,  “ From  to-day,  my  boy,  you  are  no  longer  cabin- 
boy,  but  novice.” 

“ Just  as  you  like,”  said  Mathieu,  with  indifference. 

The  next  day,  the  captain,  who  saw  everything,  perceiving 
only  the  five  sailors  on  watch  upon  deck,  descended  to  the 
orlop-deck,  stopped  his  step  on  approaching  the  fore  part,  for 
he  heard  a great  noise  of  voices — it  was  the  Parisian  again. 

“The  scoundrel  has  passed  directly — it  is  unfair;  he  shall  be 
keel-hauled — keel-haul  him.” 

“ I will,  if  you  wish  it,”  said  the  Parisian  with  frightful 
oaths;  “but  I will  revenge  myself.  lam  single-handed,  but 
that  is  no  matter.  Stand  off.” 

“ But,  you  beggar,”  said  an  orator,  “ what  do  you  mean  by 
not  being  sea-sick,  and  by  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  mast  as 
quick  as  we  can — eh?  It  is  a trick  to  curry  favour  with  the 
officers,” 


“ Yes,”  said  the  others  in  chorus ; “ he  does  it  on  purpose. 

“ Listen,”  said  the  Parisian;  “ if  one  of  you,  singly,  wishes  to 
have  a set-to  with  me,  let  us  take  one  of  these  iron-pointed 
things  apiece,”  (he  pointed  to  some  marline-spikes;)  “and 
settle  it  like  good  fellows.” 

“Done,”  said  the  spokesman. 

“ Decidedly,  it  is  the  father  who  deserves  to  be  keel-hauled,” 
thought  the  captain;  “ and  the  son  is  an  excellent  fellow.” 

And  the  captain  interposing  his  authority,  the  discussion 
ceased;  but  that  evening  the  combat  did  take  place,  and  was 
in  favour  of  the  Parisian. 

Having  thus  ably  acquitted  himself  in  his  repeated  trials, 
the  Parisian  was  no  longer  teased  on  board,  but  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  his  officers,  and  the  friendship  of  his  messmates. 

If  Mathieu  Guichard’s  captain  had  been  gifted  with  the  fa- 
culty of  analysis,  he  would  certainly  have  found  means  of 
exercising  it  in  studying  the  character  of  his  sailor;  but  the 
excellent  captain  scarcely  analysed — did  not  even  analyse  at 
all;  he  contented  himself  with  degrading  Mathieu,  or  loading 
him  with  favours,  according  as  Mathieu  deserved  good  or  ill 
from  him.  Without  amusing  himself  with  mounting  from  the 
effects  to  the  causes,  after  having  valued  the  result,  he  made 
the  reckoning,  as  he  said,  and  found  for  total,  a blow  or  a glass 
of  grog.  Now,  since  Mathieu  had  been  on  board  La  Char- 
mante Louise,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  ascertain  cor- 
rectly whether  the  balance  were  in  favour  of  the  blows  or  the 
glasses  of  grog;  and,  in  fact,  this  imp  of  a fellow  had  neither 
gained  nor  lost;  for  a soul  plunged  young  into  the  withering 
atmosphere  of  Paris,  is  brazed  therein,  and  retains  for  ever  its 
stamp. 

Thus  Mathieu  had  brought  and  preserved  that  listless  indo- 
lence, and  that  nervous  transient  activity,  which  characterise 
his  race — that  feverish  excitement  which  would  enable  one  to 
leap  over  an  enormous  ditch,  but  not  that  enduring,  continued 
strength  which  would  enable  one  to  ascend  a mountain.  If,  in 
fine  weather,  a laborious  duty  were  to  be  performed,  oh,  the 
Parisian  was  lazy,  sluggish,  sulky;  but  if  the  wind  whistled 
in  the  sails,  if  the  thunder  roared,  one  would  have  said  that 
the  storm,  reacting  on  his  irritable  frame,  had  increased  its 
strength  and  energies  a hundred-fold; — then  the  Parisian  was 
was  at  the  yard-arm,  at  the  futtocks;  for  there  was  neither  a 
weight  to  lift,  nor  an  oar  laboriously  to  ply — there  was  merely 
a rope  to  be  cut.  It  is  true  that  he  risked  his  life,  but  it  was 
not  fatiguing,  and  the  Parisian  was  there  as  quiet  and  calm  as 
an  old  sailor.  The  fine  weather  returned,  the  Parisian  became 
what  he  was,  what  he  is,  wdi.at  he  ever  will  be — idle,  insolent, 
jeering;  for  he  had  the  picturesque  and  ready  wit  of  the  streets 
of  Paris.  Sly  because  he  w'as  weak,  however,  he  had  gained  a 
strange  ascendancy  over  the  crew,  and  tickled  the  captain  on 
his  weak  point. 

The  confounded  Parisian  had  been  put  in  irons,  sent  to  the 
mainmast -head,  flogged ; but  he  never  lost  his  joke,  nor  a month- 
ful,  nor  one  hour’s  sleep.  The  scoundrel  imitated  every  one.  Do 
you  wish  to  see  the  captain?  There  is  the  captain,  with  his 
hoarse  voice,  his  eye  half- shut,  his  favourite  oath;  lend  the 
Parisian  the  captain’s  grey  jacket  and  glazed  hat,  and  you  will 
have  a striking  likeness.  Do  you  wish  to  see  the  cook?  There 
is  the  cook — it  is  he ; there  is  his  crooked  leg,  his  absurd 
stammering ! And  drinking-songs  and  ballads,  and  scraps  of 
scenes  from  comedies,  from  melo-dramas,  from  comic  operas, 
which  the  Parisian  recited  admirably,  imitating  the  tone,  the 
gestures,  the  voice  of  the  actors.  The  sailors  and  the  captain 
laughed  until  they  cried,  and  had  only  power  to  say,  “ Parisian, 
you  are  well  named  !’’ 

It  was  intolerable;  the  work  was  forgotten,  the  helmsman 
steered  wrong ; no  one  slept  on  board  when  the  Parisian  spun 
a yarn;  the  hammocks  were  deserted,  and  you  should  have 
seen  the  simple,  dark  countenances  of  the  sailors,  squatted  in 
a circle,  listening  attentively,  with  imperturbable  gravity,  to 
the  tales  and  falsehoods  of  the  Parisian. 

And  then  the  Parisian  continued  not  to  be  astonished  at  any- 
thing. The  sailors  had  expected  it  at  the  colonies;  they 
reckoned  on  the  effect  of  the  negroes,  the  palm-trees,  the  cocoa- 
trees,  the  sugar-cane,  and  I know  not  what  besides;  Not  at  all ; 
his  everlasting  “ Wideawake!”  came,  and  overthrew  such  sage 
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foresight.  The  Parisian  had  seen  negroes  at  Robinson’s,  palm- 
trees  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  bought  a pennyworth  of  sugar- 
cane on  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  scooped  out  a cocoa-nut,  to  make  a 
cup  for  his  sweetheart.  How  to  act  with  a being  so  encyclope- 
diacal?  Be  silent  and  admire — was  what  the  crew  did. 

It  was  Sunday;  La  Charmante  Louise,  which  in  general 
was  confined  to  the  voyage  to  the  Antilles,  after  a tolerable 
cruise  had  been  freighted  for  Cadiz;  she  brought  some  Bor- 
deaux wines,  and  was  to  carry  back  some  sherry,  or  Xeres 
wines.  The  Parisian,  tired  in  the  colonies  with  negro  and  mu- 
latto women,  was  not  sorry  “ to  change  a little,”  as  he  himself 
said;  and  scarcely  had  the  brig  been  moored  alongside  the  wharf, 
near  the  Puer  ta  del  Mare,  than  my  confounded  Mathieu,  with 
thirty  francs  in  his  pocket,  was  ashore  at  a single  leap ; a little 
straw  hat,  with  a very  low  crown  and  wide  brim,  on  his  head ; 
and  dressed  in  white  trousers  and  blue  jacket  with  anchor-but- 
tons ; his  shirt-collar  supported  by  a huge  American  cravat,  the 
love-  token  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  Port  Royal,  Martinique. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  Parisian  was 
gifted  with  a prodigious  philological  faculty.  His  process  was 
simple,  and  he  used  it  in  solving  all  difficulties,  without  excep- 
tion, of  language,  or  of  idiom.  This  was  his  method : had  he  to 
inquire  his  way  of  an  Englishman,  the  Parisian,  imitating  the 
ridiculous  patois  which  is  attributed  to  the  islanders  in  all  our 
farces,  said  boldly,  “ Je  vodrais  savoir  16  chemin  a moi.”  If  he 
addressed  himself  to  a German,  the  accent  followed  a slight  mo- 
dification; to  an  Italian,  to  an  American,  the  same  thing.  It  is 
true  that  this  method  was  sometimes  incomplete — that  often 
even  foreigners,  who  would  perhaps  have  understood  him  had 
he  spoken  plain  French,  became  deaf  to  this  unintelligible  jar- 
gon. Then  the  Parisian  asserted  that  obstinacy,  a bad  educa- 
tion, or  national  rivalry,  existed.  It  is  certain  that  Mathieu 
had  never  experienced  that  embarrassment,  that  timidity,  which 
a foreigner  always  feels  when  he  finds  himself  in  a country  the 
language  of  which  he  does  not  know.  So  the  Parisian  walked 
as  firm,  as  erect,  on  passing  under  the  Puerta  del  Mare  at  Cadiz, 
as  if  he  had  grown  pale  over  the  grammar  of  Rodriguez  y Bern  a 
during  seven  years  at  Badajoz  or  Toledo. 

Mathieu  found  himself  in  the  fish-market.  The  sight  pleased 
him:  the  animated  crowd — the  picturesque  costumes — the  men 
with  small  hats  and  long  brown  cloaks — the  women  of  the  lower 
orders  with  shoes  of  satin  or  silk,  their  little  feet,  their  short 
petticoats,  their  skirts  fitting  tight  at  the  hips,  the  natural 
flowers  thrown  tastefully  in  their  thick  black  tresses;  in  fact — 
what  shall  I say? — their  gait,  their  walk,  the  solero,  all  this 
strongly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Parisian,  who  was  men- 
tally comparing  these  Andalusian  beauties  with  the  young  girls 
of  colour  of  the  Antilles,  and  did  not  hasten  to  conclude  his 
parallels — proofs  were  wanting. 

As  he  passed  the  bottom  of  a flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
ramparts,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw,  at  the  middle  of  this 
escala,  a woman  who  was  ascending  very  quickly  the  last  steps. 
This  rapid  ascent  allowed  the  Parisian  to  have  a glimpse  of  a 
well-turned  leg  and  Andalusian  foot;  he  ascended  the  steps 
with  equal  rapidity,  and  as  he  possessed  more  assurance  tlian 
timidity,  he  approached  familiarly,  and  gazed  at  the  young  girl 
— for  it  was  a young  girl — stared  in  the  pretty  girl’s  face,  and 
not  knowing  how  to  pervert  his  language  to  make  it  a Spanish 
patois,  he  satisfied  himself  with  an  infinitive,  and  said  to  her, 
“ Espagnole,  etre  belle  femme.”  The  girl  blushed,  began  to 
smile,  and  redoubled  her  pace,  at  the  same  time  lowering  her 
veil.  “ Where  the  deuce  did  I learn  Spanish?”  inquired  the 
Parisian  of  himself,  certain  of  having  been  understood,  and  fol- 
lowing with  long  strides  his  new  conquest.  Almost  opposite 
the  custom-house,  his  conquest  descended,  turned  her  head, 
looked  at  the  Parisian,  and  crossed  the  small  Plaza  de  la  Torre, 
to  enter  the  Calle  de  dfideo. 

The  Parisian,  animated,  excited,  charmed,  enraptured,  fol- 
lowed. He  was  about  crossing  the  street,  when  sacred  music 
was  heard,  and  a long  file  of  white  penitents  issued  from  a 
neighbouring  street.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  were  long 
lanterns,  then  banners,  then  relics,  then  shrines,  then  flowers, 
then  the  host  then  the  governor.  It  was  indeed  a solemn  pro- 
cession, in  order  to  beg  of  Heaven  some  little  water;  for  the 
drought  was  frightful  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1829,  The 


Parisian  instead  of  joining  the  crowd,  uttered  a dreadful  oath;  j 
for  the  procession  barred  his  passage,  and  he  trembled  lest  he  i 
should  lose  sight  of  his  dark-eyed  Andalusian. 

The  populace  bared  their  heads  at  the  first  sound  of  the  j 
rattle  of  a white  monk,  who  opened  the  procession.  The 
Parisian  kept  his  hat  on,  raised  himself  on  the  tips  of  his  toes,  I 
stretched  his  neck  forwards,  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  j 
saw  nothing — neither  black  veil,  nor  the  blue-and-white  flower  ' 
placed  at  the  side  of  a large  tuft  of  ebony  hair.  Another  monk 
came,  but  grey,  carrying  a lantern,  on  the  glass  of  which  were  f 
painted  figures  of  men  in  the  midst  of  flames.  He  showed  iti| 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  he  shook  a money-box  j 
for  the  souls  in  purgatory.  The  assistants  knelt;  some  j 
gave,  but  many  whispered,  pointing  towards  the  Parisian, 
who  was  leaning  on  the  back  of  the  man  with  the  lantern,  to  ' 
endeavour  to  raise  himself,  and  see  if  he  could  not  perceive 
his  Andalusian. 

At  this  moment  a magnificent  shrine  of  gold,  glittering  i 
with  precious  stones,  and  containing  the  arm  of  St.  Serono,  i 
attracted  the  general  attention  and  recollection.  There  was  ' 
only  the  Parisian  who  remained  standing;  he  interrupted  the  I 
devout  silence  of  this  crowd,  by  one  of  those  cries  peculiar  to  ) 
the  Parisian  populace,  and  which  one  hears  sometimes  i 
squeaked  at  the  theatres  on  the  Boulevards.  It  was  because  : 
the  Parisian  had  fancied  he  saw  the  veil  and  blue-and-white 
flower,  and  he  called  in  his  way.  This  savage,  guttural, 
unusual,  sacrilegious  cry  caused  all  heads  to  be  raised  simul- 
taneously; then  it  was  observed  that  the  Parisian  had  re- 
mained standing,  covered,  before  the  arm  of  St.  Serono,  and 
there  was  an  uproar  of  indignation — a buzz,  at  first  dull,  but  i 
which  soon  became  terrific,  when  the  people  saw  the  Parisian  i 
assume  an  air  of  impudence  and  audacity. 

The  host  was  advancing;  and  the  gold  fringe  was  seen  i 
glittering  in  the  sun,  the  plume  of  feathers  waved,  the  incense  ^ 
perfumed  the  air,  the  music  resounded  in  the  distance,  and  j 
the  sonorous  voices  of  the  monks  of  La  Merced  chanted  : 
vigorously  the  beautiful  poetry  of  the  Bible.  Tl>.e  time  was  i 
pressing;  the  excited  Parisian  was  resolute,  slouched  his  hat  < 
on  his  head,  placed  his  hands  upon  it,  and  swore,  with  the  : 
most  dreadful  oaths,  that  they  had  no  right  to  make  him 
kneel.  The  host  was  very  near,  when  a struggle  took  place  i 
between  the  Parisian  and  an  Andalusian  of  enormous  stature;  : 
the  Parisian  makes  a leap  backwards,  falls  at  the  feet  of  the  , 
archbishop,  and  strikes  him  violently.  Then  the  people  cry  i 
“Sacrilege!  Profaneness!  Down  with  the  Frenchman!” 
The  tumult  becomes  fearful,  and,  in  spite  of  the  interference  i 
of  the  priest,  the  scuffle  assumes  a degree  of  fury  ; knives 
glitter,  and — it  is  all  over  with  the  Parisian. 


THE  GREAT  COND.E. 

The  military  life  of  this  great  commander  was  a succession 
of  enterprise.  He  was  always  on  the  ofiensire,  braving  every 
danger,  and  yet  always  successful.  He  commanded  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Rocrio,  when  he  was  not  more  than  twenty- one  years  of 
age;  and  by  his  quickness  in  perceiving  at  once  both  the  da^er 
and  the  remedy,  and  by  an  activity  which  carried  him  % all 
places  at  the  very  instant  when  his  presence  was  wanted,  he  in 
a manner  gained  the  battle  himself.  It  was  Conde  who,  with 
the  cavalry,  attacked  and  broke  the  Spanish  infantry,  till  then 
invincible.  As  strong  and  as  closely  united  as  the  celebrated 
ancient  phalanx,  it  opened  itself  with  an  agility  which  the  - 
phalanx  had  not,  and  thus  suddenly  made  way  for  the  discharge 
of  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon  that  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  it. 
The  prmce  of  Conde  surrounded  and  attacked  it  three  times; 
and  at  length  victory  decided  in  his  favour. 

In  the  attack  on  the  camp  of  Merci,  at  Fribourg,  the  follow- 
ing year,  which  was  renewed  three  successive  days,  the  prince 
threw  his  staff  of  command  into  the  enemy’s  trenches,  and 
marched,  sword  in  hand,  to  regain  it,  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Conti.  This  bold  action  inspired  the  tre^ps  with  re- 
doubled ardour,  and  the  battle  -of  Fribourg  was  gained. 
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THE  ATTACK  ON  TANGIER. 

Gibraltar,  Aug.  11,  1844. — By  tlielast  communication  you 
?'Ould  have  received  the  unexpected  account  of  the  attack  on 
'angier  on  Tuesday,  the  6 th;  the  “solution”  of  which  step, 
s declared  on  the  following  day,  by  the  prince  to  the  French 
onsul  here  in  a letter,  a copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  ad- 
liral  Owen,  (who  is  still  here  with  the  Formidable  and  Cale- 
onia),  was,  that  the  accounts  from  Marshal  Bugeaud,  received 
day  or  two  before,  showed  further  aggressions  on  the  part  of 
Lbd-el-Kader,  who  was  acting  on  the  Moorish  territory  in  close 
ombination  wdth  one  of  the  emperor’s  sons  (Mulai  Mamou),  or 
ather  his  cousin,  as  he  is  stated  in  these  parts  to  be;  while  at 
be  same  time,  notwithstanding  all  we  had  been  given  to  under- 
tand  as  to  matters  having  terminated  according  to  the  wishes 
f the  French  government,  the  last  communication  from  the 
mperor,  who  is  at  Rabat,  to  the ‘prince,  was  of  a nature  to 
ireclude  further  hopes,  as  tliey  went  to  requiring  the  dismissal 
f General  Bugeaud.  The  prince  will,  no  doubt,  have  ere  this, 
iven  an  official  and  satisfactory  account  of  a step,  which  at 
irst  seemed  so  strange  to  all  in  these  parts.  He  stated  that 
e was  very  desirous  of  avoiding  injury  to  the  town,  for  wdiich 
umane  consideration,  history  will  no  doubt  give  him  credit. 
4ll  the  consular  houses,  with  the  exception  of  the  tvro  (Ameri* 
an  and  Sardinian)  suffered  damage,  but  not  to  any  serious 
xtent.  The  consular  houses,  being  the  only  large  buildings 
1 the  place,  were  naturally  the  most  exposed  to  injury  from 
asual  shots.  The  house  of  our  consul,  being  the  very  nearest, 
eceived  five  shots,  two  only  of  which,  did  damage  of  importance. 
The  French  consulate  did  not  escape. 

Some  shells  and  rockets  were  in  the  first  instance  discharged 
rom  the  steamers;  but  being  found  to  fall  short,  or  from  some 
ther  cause,  the  attack  was  afterwards  by  cannonade  from  the 
arge  ships  and  the  Belle  Poule,  and  directed  towards  the 
tatteries  only,  which  were  stated  to  have  been  quite  destroyed. 
?he  Vesuvius,  however,  which  has  made  two  trips  to  Tangier 
ince  the  day  of  attack,  and  had  ofldcers  on  shore  on  the  last 
isit,  brings  more  certain  information,  by  which  it  appears  that 
he  damage  is  not  so  very  great  as  had  been  supposed,  and  that 
tut  one  gun  in  the  main  battery  had  been  dismounted.  The 
iuffren,  on  board  of  which  the  prince  was,  having  been  the 
losest  in,  received  the  most  damage.  A gentleman  who»had 
teen  at  Cadiz,  with  the  French  squadron  lately,  has  written  to 
ay  that  that  vessel  received  twenty-one  shot;  forty  had  been 
treviously  stated.  The  Belle  Poule  was  said  to  haye^  been 
jreatly  injured,  but  the  mischief  to  her  has  been  but  trifling  as 
ar  as  can  be  ascertained.  From  the  distance  at  which  the 
;quadron  was  obliged  by  circumstances  to  take  up  their  an- 
diorage,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  six  hours’  firing  was 
certainly  followed  by  results  very  different  from  what  might 
lave  been  expected.  The  loss  of  lives  on^  shore,  including 
.vretched  Jews,  has  not  exceeded  seven  or  eight.  We  do  not 
enow  with  any  certainty  hoAV  far  the  French  may  have  lost 
nen  or  officers,  these  matters  being  always  so  vaguely  stated. 
Che  prince  has  admitted  that  the  Moorish  garrison  behaved 
rery  well.  Honour  be  to  the  gallant  general  (Ben- Abou- Abd-el- 
Vlelach),  who  behaved  so  well,  as  formerly  mentioned,  in  pre- 
senting the  Kabyles  from  entering  the  town  and  causing  total 
lestruction.  The  Moors  stood  to  their  guns  to  the  last  mo~ 

; nent.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a question  of  making  a 
oreach,  for  the  parapets  are  not  seriously  damaged  at  any 
point  in  particular,  and  the  landing  of  the  2000  men  “ de  rfe- 
'larquement,”  stated  by  the  “ Debats'"  as  being  on  board,  could 
laturally  not  have  been  ventured  upon,  in  the  face  of  the  many 
:housand  Kabyles  close  at  hand. 

The  whole  squadron  left  Tangier  on  Thursday,  having  re- 
nained  quiet  on  Wednesday,  and  steered  west.  The  Suffren, 
vith  the  prince  on  board,  not  being  able  to  weather  Cape 
Spartel,  returned  in  the  evening  to  Tangier,  and  the  Moors 
vere  about  firing  at  her,  but  submitted  to  recommendations 
:hey  received,  and  things  remained  quiet  until  she  was  towed 
)ut,  and  all  were  out  of  sight  on  Friday.  According  to  ac- 
counts received  at  Tangier,  they  did  some  mischief  at  the  small 
jown  of  Arzill,  some  nine  miles  down  the  coast  on  the  Atlan- 


tic side.  It  is  said  that  signal  vengeance  will  be  inflicted  on 
the  coast,  but  especially  at  Mogador;  but  from  what  has  passed 
in  our  neighbourhood,  humanity  may  hope  that  crippling  forts 
will  be  considered  enough.  At  Earache  and  Rabat,  as  well  as  at 
Mogador,  everything  is  unfavourable  to  operations  by  large 
vessels;  and  the  swells  are  so  very  great  near  Mogador,  that 
even  at  this  season,  it  is  not  considered  safe  to  lie  off  the  coast, 
A gentleman  who  has  been  lately  at  Mogador,  says,  that  the 
fortifications  are  not  so  contemptible  as  imagined.  They 
have  some  good  brass  guns,  a present  from  Holland,  some  years 
ago. 

The  authorities  at  Tangier  notified  to  the  neutral  consuls 
two  days  ago  that  they  might  land,  as  there  was  no  longer  any 
danger.  The  town  was  quite  tranquil  yesterday  morning;  the 
only  excess  committed  was  the  pillaging  of  the  Portuguese 
consul’s  house,  the  persons  left  in  charge  having  abandoned  it. 
The  good  Mrs.  Hay,  our  consul’s  lady  J'^t  Tangier,  who,  by  lier 
kindness  towards  the  poor  of  that  toAvn  for  many  years,  has 
gained  the  affection  of  the  population,  returned  to  her  house 
two  days  ago,  though  Mr.  Hay  was  absent  here  on  urgent 
business,  so  great  was  her  confidence  in  the  people. 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  Tangier  will  be  read 
with  very  great  interest  at  the  present  moment; — “ The  city 
of  Tangier  is  very  strong  by  its  position  and  the  number  of  its 
batteries,  which  are  well  armed.  Its  old  wall  crenellated,  and 
flanked  with  round  and  square  towers,  are  perhaps  capable  of 
a greater  resistance  than  their  appearance  indicates.  Several 
bastioned  towers  have  been  repaired,  and  put  into  a state  of 
defence  within  the  last  few  years.  The  city  itself  is  of  little 
importance;  it  is  poor,  and  has  little  trade.  Tangier  has  no 
interest  but  from  its  being  the  residence  of  the  European  con- 
suls, for  its  population  only  amounts  to  from  8,000  to  9,000, 
and  its  commerce  is  inferior  to  that  of  some  other  ports,  not- 
Avithstanding  its  proximity  to  the  European  coast.  The  houses 
of  the  consuls  form  the  only  ornament  of  the  town.  It  is  situate 
on  the  declivity  of  a calcareous  mountain,  part  of  which  is  not 
built  upon,  and  presents  a naked  and  unpleasant  coup  d'ceil. 
The  town,  like  all  other  places  in  Morocco,  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  flanked  by  round  and  square  towers;  this  Avail  is  enclosed 
by  a ditch,  2,200  metres  in  extent,  but  Avhich  has  no  counter- 
scarp; it  is  protected  by  a Moorish  kasbah  (fortress)  of  imposing 
appearance,  .and  by  a fort  of  Portuguese  construction,  bastioned 
in  the  modern  style,  but  half  in  ruins.  The  kasbah  is  sur- 
mounted by  twe^e  pieces  of  cannon,  AAdiich  command  tlio 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  ditches  round  the  city  are  filled  Avith 
trees,  and  cultivated  as  kitchen  gardens,  the  letting  of  winch 
belongs  to  the  governor,  and  Avho  Avould  take  good  care  not  to 
sacrifice  the  revenue  he  enjoys  from  them  by  putting  the  ditch 
in  a proper  state  of  defence.  The  rampart  opposite  the  sea  is 
remarkable  for  having  tAvo  tiers  of  embankments  with  em- 
brasures, mounted  by  guns.  On  the  nortli  side  the  city  is 
defended  by  steep  rocks  v.diicli  prevent  the  approach  of  a 
besieging  force.  The  principal  defences  ha\‘e  been  raised  in 
front  of  the  landing-  place  near  the  marine  gate.  They  consist 
of  two  batteries,  mounting  sixty  pieces  of  heavy  calibre,  and 
eight  mortars,  all  bearing  on  the  port.  The  j)latforms  of  tlie 
batteries  are  very  narroAV,  the  parapets  are  of  masonrj',  but 
only  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  embrasures  are  not  far 
enough  apart,  Avhich  tends  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  bat- 
tery. The  landing-place  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  tAvo  bat- 
teries. Besides  these  defences  of  the  port,  the  bay  of  Tangier  i.s 
defended  by  six  batteries  in  masonry,  one  built  on  Cape  IMala- 
bata,  and  the  others  on  the  ruins  of  Old  Tangier  (the  TTngis  cf 
the  Romans).  They  mount  together  forty  guns.  The  two  bat- 
teries Avhich  flank  the  roadstead  at  its  tAvo  extremities  ai(* 
raised  on  small  hills,  about  150  feet  above  the  IcA'el  of  the  sea; 
the  others  are  at  the  Avater’s  edge.  To  attack  the  place  by 
sea,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  destroy  those  batteries,  ivj 
well  as  those  in  front  of  the  port;  but  in  order  to  get  into  the 
town  three  enclosures  must  be  forced,  each  having  r„  ATiy 
strong  gate  lined  with  iron.  To  do  this,  cannon  must  be 
landed,  or  else  a mine  or  the  petard  be  had  recourse  to;  but 
during  this  operation  the  assailants  Avould  be  exposed  to  a 
murderous  fire  of  the  garrison,  if  the  inhabitants  should  b-c 
resoh'ed  to  defend  their  city.  By  land  the  point  of  attack 
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would  be  on  the  sands,  and  the  low  hills  to  the  south,  between 
the  Fez  road  and  the  sea,  after  effecting  a landing  on  the  beach 
of  Old  Tangier,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sea  batteries.  Once 
established  on  these  points,  the  plateau  on  which  the  market 
is  situate  would  be  gained.  On  this  plateau  there  is  space 
enough  to  form  an  entrenched  camp,  to  serve  as  & point  d appiii 
for  the  troopj  acting  against  the  town.  The  western  rampart, 
being  only  of  earth,  might  be  readily  demolished.  The  last 
attack  against  Tangier  was  in  1790,  when  if  was  bombarded 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  inhabitants  abandoned  the  place  with 
all  their  effects,  and  peace  was  soon  after  concluded,  ihe 
English  draw  their  supply  of  beef,  mutton,  frmt,  and  vegetables 
from  Tangier  and  Tetuan.  Tangier  is  distant  70  leagues 
Fez  and  Mequinez,  and  150  from  Morocco,  these  being  the 
three  imperial  cities  at  which  the  Sidtan  alternately  resides. 
From  eighteen  to  twenty  days  is  required  to  send  a v^espatch, 
and  get  an  answer,  from  Tangier  to  Fez,  and  from  Mooroco 

requires  from  forty-five  to  fifty  days.”  ^ t • *11 

Tangier  has  been  bombarded,  and  his  Highness  01  Joinville 
has  established,  conclusively  enough,  that  French  sailors, 
though  they  are  well  able  able  to  write  silly  pamphlets,  or— - 
witness  Tahiti — terrify  sick  women,  and  bully  missionaries  and 
consuls,  are,  at  all  events,  not  quite  so  capable  in  the  di^harge 
of  duties  more  immediately  pertinent  to  their  calling.  Tangier 
has  been  bombarded,  the  Mediterranean  has  again  heard  the 
booming  of  French  cannon,  and  the  tri-colour  has  once  more 
been  planted,  in  its  insolence,  on  her  southern  shore.  British 
sailors  looked  on,  and  with  mingled  feelings  of  contempt  and 
indignation.  They  saw  clearly  enough  that,  despite  all  the 
boasting  of  the  French  journals,  the  French  sailor  was^  not 
quite  the  formidable  person  he  pretends  to  be,  and  that,  if  it  be 
our  fate  to  meet  him,  as  we  have  often  met  him,  the  meeting 
will  end  in  the  style  such  meetings  have  ended  heretofore. 
Amidst  the  wreck  of  Tangier — that  historical  city  the 
Moors  yet  breathe  vengeance  against  the  French;  and  when 
the  smoke  floated  away  from  the  battered  walls,  still  could  be 
seen  flying  the  Moorish  flag.  Such  a race  as  this  can  hardly 
be  conquered,  and  if  the  Prince  de  Joinville  had  essayed  to 
crown  his  triumph  by  landing  his  men,  the  affair  would  have 
ended  in  a fashion  that  would  scarcely  have  suited  the  tender 
susceptibilities  of  French  journalists. 


WRECK  OF  THE  CLARENDON,  WEST  INDIAMAN. 

At  Black-Gang  Chine,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  Tuesday  Morning, 
Oct.  I6th,  1836,  ivith  the  loss  of  twenty-five  of  her  passengers 
and  crew 

The  details  of  this  melancholy  loss  of  human  life  and  valu- 
able property  were  obtained  from  three  of  the  crew,  the  only 
beings  who  were  saved  from  the  wreck,  with  some  additional 
particulars  by  individuals  who  witnessed  it  from  the  shore. 

The  good  ship  Clarendon,  345  tons,  was  built  in  the  year 
1824,  and  belonged  to  the  West  Indian  portion  of  our  great  com- 
mercial navy.  Her  owners  were  Messrs.  Tayler,  Fry,  and 
Channel;  her  consignees  for  the  voyage,  Messrs.  Manning  and 
Henderton,  of  Lothbury,  London.  We  are  not  aware  whether 
the  vessel  or  cargo  was  insured,  but  her  loss  is  most  satis- 
factorily accounted  for.  Her  captain,  Thomas  Whitron,  an 
old  and  experienced  navigator  in  the  West  India  trade,  died  at 
Nevis  on  the  21st  of  June.  The  vessel,  under  the  command  of 
Samuel  Walker,  formerly  chief  mate,  sailed  from  Basseterre 
Roads,  St.  lUtts,  on  Saturday,  the  27th  of  August,  laden  with 
molasses,  sugar,  rum,  and  turtles,  and  had  on  board  the  follow- 
ing passengers: — ^Lieut.  Thomas  Shore,  of  the  14th  regiment  of 
foot,  aged  42;  Louisa  Shore,  his  wife,  43;  with  their  children, 
Caroline,  Mary  Anne,  Constance,  and  J esse,  aged  respectively 
18,  14,  3 years,  and  nine  months;  the  body  of  the  babe  was 
never  found.  George  Higginbotham,  corporal,  servant  to 
Lieut.  Shore;  Walter  Pemberton,  Esq.,  planter,  St.  Kitts;  and 
Ann.  his  daughter,  11  years  old,  coming  to  England  to  be 
educated;  Miss  Jane  Gourlay,  40,  a daughter  of  Captain  j 
Gourlay,  R.N.,  late  of  Southsea,  Portsmouth,  whose  body  was  | 


never  found;  and  — Shepherd,  Esq.,  planter,  whose  relatives 

reside  in  or  about  Exeter,  also  not  found.  WoIVa.  llw 

The  crew  consisted  of  the  following  :-Samuel  TOker,|» 
acting  master;  William  Stuart,  chief  mate;  James  Harris: 
second  mate  (saved);  J.  Paris,  steward;  W.  Sherlock,  E. 
Cousins,  J.  Penny,  R.  Smith,  Rush,  — Hyde, 

Thomas  Stratton  (not  found),  Joseph  Hall  (not  fo^d),  John 
Thomson  (saved),  and  William  Byrne  (saved),  seamen; 
Thomas  Johnstone,  Charles  Stephenson,  and  John  Graham, 

^°The  Clarendon  made  a fair  passage,  and  everything  went  on  ijj 
comparatively  weU.  The  passengers  were  fond  of  each  other  s ’ , 
society,  and  the  master  had  full  control  of  the  vessel;  but  it 
was  insinuated  that  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  there  was  a 
mutiny  on  board.  The  survivors,  however^  deny  that  sucli  an 


event  took  place  during  the  voyage;  although  they  admit  thatlj; 

some  of  the  crew  got  intoxicated,  and  there  was  a slight  dis- 
. ..  r ,1--  i- — asaprtpn  nis  aii- 


soiue  ui  tile  crew  gcu  — --  — ~ 

turbance,  but  that  the  master  did  his  duty,  asserted  ms  au- 
thority, and  punished  the  guilty  by  putting  two  of  the  more 
riotous  in  irons  for  some  hours,  one  of  whom  still  lives  to  vouch 
for  its  accuracy.  He  and  his  surviving  shipmates  declare  that 
the  circumstance  created  no  ill-will  towards  the  captain;  and 
that  this  was  the  only  unpleasant  event  that  occurred  during 
the  homeward  passage  of  six  weeks.  The  weather  had  been 
squally  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  but  not  so  as  to 
give  uneasiness  to  any  one  on  board.  On  Sunday  mornmg 
they  first  descried  land,  Scilly  then  being  distinctly  visible. 
The  vessel  kept  her  onward  course,  her  object  m getting  to 
port  being  to  sail  round  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  southward 
To  effect  this  they  had  to  weather  Rockenend  Point,  and  it 
was  while  endeavouring  to  do  this  that  the  dreadful  catastrophe 

OCCllFFBd* 

The  weather  had  for  some  days  been  very  rough  and  un- 
settled. On  the  night  of  Monday,  October  10,  it  began  to  blow 
a dreadful  gale,  which  increased  in  violence  during  that  awful 
night  and  the  following  morning.  On  those  parts  of  ^e  coast 
of  the  island  where  danger  is  most  to  be  expected,  there  are 
persons  stationed  on  the  look-out,  night  and  day , for  vessels  m 
distress.  Two  or  three  individuals,  who  are  termed  shore- 
walkers,  were  on  the  beach  at  Black- gang  Chine  during  this 
stormy  night.  A coast-guard  sentinel  was  also  on  the  watch; 
and  he  was  the  first  who,  through  the  dim  light  of  the  breaking 
morning,  descried  the  ill-fated  Clarendon.  From  the  first  ino- 
ment  of  seeing  her  he  knew  she  was  doomed— that  nothing 
could  save  her  from  the  giant  surge  that  was  madly  dashing 
against  that  rocky  shore;  but  he  thought  that  perhaps  human 
eflbrts  might  be  enabled  to  mitigate  the  bitterness  of  human 
suffering  in  the  coming  hour  of  perilous  trial.  His  comrades, 
few  in  number,  were  soon  summoned,  and  they  were  joined  l^ 
some  of  those  hardy  natives  whose  dwelhngs  are  on  the  chfi, 
the  shore,  and  by  the  sea.  The  vessel  came  rapidly  on,  the 
wind  blowing  with  dreadful  violence  dead  in  shore. 
near,  the  sight  was  enough  to  rend  the  hardest  heart.  Wreckers, 
dowil  whose  iron  cheeks  the  tears  of  human  pity  never  stole 
before,  stood  there  in  horror,  the  big  drops  coursmg  after  each 

other  at  the  scene  before  them.  j-j 

Half  an  hour  before  the  disaster  the  passengers  did  not  even 
dream  of  danger;  and  now  they  were  to  be  seen  chnging  to 
anything  on  the  vessel,  their  only  covering  being  their  night 
clothes,  or  any  chance  thing  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  m 
rushing  from  their  cabins.  Some  stood  m speechless  horror, 
while  others  uttered  the  most  dreadful  cries— for  death,  m his 
most  terrific  form,  stared  them  in  the  face.  The  vessel  was  not 
twice  her  length  from  that  shore  on  which  they  beheld  people 
walking  in  safety,  and  to  which  their  hopes  and  affections  had 
for  weeks  been  turned.  Twice  she  touched  the  shingle,  but 
Qot  heavily;  each  time,  however,  above  the  lou^  howling  of 
the  pitiless  storm,  were  heard  the  maddening  shrieks  ot  the 
miserable  passengers  and  crew.  Her  tirne  was  ’ 

in  two  or  three  minutes,  borne  inwards  by  a mountain  wave, 
she  was  dashed  midships,  on  the  shore,  and,  swingi  g 
apon  her  broadside,  heeled  over.  The  upper  tier  ot  goods 
'h^Dgsheads  of  sugar)  rolled  to  the  sunken  side,  which  was  in- 
stantly beat  out,  and  the  vessel  went  to  Pieces,  the  tremendous 
surf  snapping  her  masts  and  timbers  as  if  they  had  been  reeds. 
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Tn  the  course  of  six  or  seven  minutes  from  her  first  touching 
the  shore,  there-were  not  two  planks  ot  the  ill-fated  Clarendon 
to  be  seen  together— so  sudden,  so  awful  was  the  catastrophe. 

“A  wreck  complete,  she  roll’d 

At  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  whose  mercies  are 
Like  human  beings  during  civil  war !” 

To  afford  assistance  from  the  shore  was,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  utterly  impossible.  The  only  hope  indulged  in  by  the 
spectators  was  that  of  saving  some  of  the  hapless  beings  that 
the  foaming  wave  might  throw  upon  the  rocks.  To  attempt 
even  this  was  to  peril  their  own  lives,  so  sudden  and  so  tremen- 
dous was  the  reflux  of  the  merciless  billow.  Death,  too,  had 
held  his  carnival  the  moment  the  ship  struck  midships  on  the 
shore;  fb.r  then,  the  billows  beating  in,  dashed  the  crew  against 
the  severed  timbers,  and  soon  ended  their  misery.  It  is  a sin- 
gular fact,  that  of  the  three  persons  who  were  saved,  they 
either  jumped  overboard  of  their  own  accord  to  try  for  land 
and  that  land,  too,  within  a stone’s  throw!— or  were  hurled 
from  the  vessel  by  the  furious  mountain  waves.  The  second 
mate,  Harris,  was  swept  right  off  the  deck,  and  the  long-boat 
followed,  at  first  covering  him.  He  clung  to  it  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  was  dashed  on  the  shingle,  which  he  clutched  with 
that  desperation  which  is  only  know^n  to  those  who  have  felt 
the  gripe  of  a drowning  man.  His  state  is  so  truly  described 
by  Lord  Byron,  in  Don  Juan,  that  we  need  no  apology  for 
quoting  the  lines.  It  is  a vivid  and  faithful  picture  of  his 
situation,  as  described  by  one  of  the  spectators : — 

“ There,  breathless,  with  his  digging  nails,  he  clung 
Fast  to  the  land,  lest  the  retmrning  wave. 

From  whose  reluctant  roar  his  life  he  wrung. 

Should  suck  him  back  to  her  insatiate  grave: 

And  there  he  lay,  full  length,  where  he  was  flung. 

Before  the  entrance  of  a cliff- worn  cave. 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  feel  its  pain. 

And  deem’d  that  it  was  saved,  perhaps,  in  vain.” 

But  it  was  not  in  vain!  A noble,  gallant  fellow,  named 
Wheeler,  a resident  on  the  coast,  rushed  in  as  the  wave  re- 
1 ceded,  and  before  another  came  roaring  in,  dragged  him  high 
enough  upon  the  beach  to  rescue  him  from  danger.  How  in- 
: scrutible  are  the  ways  of  Providence!  In  the  features  of  the 
1 reviving  mariner  his  deliverer  recognised  an  old  shipmate, 
i whose  life  he  had  saved  four  years  before,  when  they  both  be- 
1 longed  to  Lord  Yarborough’s  yacht,  the  Falcon.  Thus  has 
\ Wheeler  twice  saved  from  a watery  and  untimely  grave  the 
1 same  individual.  The  two  others,  Thomson  and  Byrne,  leapt 
1 overboard  to  swim  for  shore.  They  also  were  dashed  on  the 
shingle  and  saved,  like  their  comrade,  by  the  daring  intrepidity 
of  the  bystanders;  but  they  were  all  sorely  bruised.  These 
are  the  only  survivors  to  tell  by  “ winter’s  fire  ” the  horrors  of 
that  morning. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  after  the  wreck,  num- 
bers of  people  were  seen  descending  the  Chine  to  gaze  on  the 
scene  of  devastation,  or  to  render  assistance.  Mr.  Jacobs,  of 
Chale  Abbey  Farm,  arrived  a few  moments  after  the  Clarendon 
struck.  He  had  been  sent  for  by  one  of  the  coast  guard  as 
soon  as  the  danger  of  the  vessel  was  perceived;  and,  as  is  this 
truly  good  man’s  custom,  he  rose  from  his  bed  the  moment  he 
was  called,  and  hurried  down  the  cliffs  as  quickly  as  he  could. 
Not  more  than  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  yet  all  was  over! 
We  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  Mr  Jacobs  received  a 
letter  of  thanks  from  Lloyd’s  for  his  kind  exertions,  besides 
several  others  from  private  gentlemen. 

Lord  Yarborough  and  his  son,  the  Hon.  Dudley  Pelham,  also 
quickly  arrived  on  the  spot,  and  assisted  throughout  the  day 
in  making  arrangements  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  trunks 
and  other  things  which  were  then  beginning  to  be  washed 
ashore.  Almost  every  one  lent  a hand  to  some  good  purpose. 
The  old  “ wrecking  ” feeling  was  awed,  and,  we  hope,  banished 
for  ever.  It  is  said  that  not  a crown’s  worth  of  property  was 
stolen  that  day.  Belies  undoubtedly  were  taken,  but  they 
were  valuable  merely  as  memorials  of  the  wreck,  or  considered 
by  the  ignorant  as  emblems  of  superstition. 


The  appearance  of  the  shore  was  of  the  most  desolate  charac- 
ter. Even  at  the  best  of  times,  and  during  the  most  favourable 
weather,  with  the  gentlest  winds  and  sunniest  hours,  it  is  a 
wild  place — one  that  you  would  not  prefer  to  tarry  in  alone — 
one  that  awakens  a sickening  sense  of  helplessness  and  terror ; 
but  now  the  native  horrors  of  Black-gang  Chine  were  doubly 
appalling.  No  language  can  describe  the  terrific  grandeur  of 
that  scene.  Standing  on  the  shore,  and  looking  on  the  wilder- 
ness of  water,  boiling,  roaring,  and  breaking  in  furious  anger  on 
the  rock-bound  shore,  with  not  a sail  in  sight,  your  mind  sus- 
piciously asked  itself  whether  other  gallant  barks  had  not  like- 
wise been  engulfed  during  that  dreadful  gale?  To  the  right,  in 
the  distance,  were  the  Needles,  in  whose  hollow  caves  many  a 
hapless  sailor  lies  fathoms  deep;  to  the  left,  the  broken  crags  of 
Rockenend,  rising  to  the  height  of  some  hundred  feet,  while  at 
their  base,  you  could,  ever  and  anon,  through  the  now  subdued 
foam,  perceive  hidden  rocks  that  “ murder  while  they  smile.” 
Behind  was  the  Black-gang  Chine,  darkly  vindicating  its  un- 
envious  pre-eminence;  and  as  the  storm  abated,  the  naked 
bodies  of  human  beings,  the  hapless  victims  of  the  wreck,  were 
now  washed  ashore  almost  at  your  feet;  but  as  you  rushed  to 
save  them  from  further  violence, — for  all  that  were  picked  up 
bore  ample  proof  of  violent  death — the  angry  wave  again  re- 
turned with  redoubled  force,  threatening  to  engulf  the  living 
with  the  dead.  Oh ! it  was  a sickening  and  humiliating  sight 
to  look  for  hours  on  those  floating  bodies.  One  by  one  the 
ocean  gave  them  up,  but  so  tardily  and  reluctantly,  that  she 
seemed  as  though  she  still  wished  to  gorge  herself  upon  the  vic- 
tims she  had  made.  And  then  they  were  so  bruised,  so  beaten, 
so  disfigured,  that  “ the  mother  had  not  known  her  child!”  As 
the  bodies  were  rescued,  they  were  taken  to  the  different  boat- 
houses that  here  and  there  stud  the  cliffs,  and  covered  with  sails. 
To  see  the  survivors  after  they  had  recovered  (and  in  this  office 
Mr.  Jacobs  was  humanely  attentive)  going  through  these  boat- 
houses, and  lifting  the  canvass  from  the  faces  of  the  dead  to 
identify  them,  was  indeed  a mournful  scene. 

One  of  them  had  recognized  several  of  his  shipmates,  after 
some  difficulty;  and,  on  lifting  the  canvass  from  the  next  he 
said,  hesitatingly,  as  if  for  the  moment  in  doubt,  “ Yes, — that’s 
one  of  the  girls — she  was  singing  away  so  last  night — that’s  Mr. 
Shore’s  daughter.  I don’t  know  which  though — I don’t  know 
her  name — I was  near  the  cabin,  and  heard  them  as  glad  as 
they  could  be,  they  were  so  near  home.  Oh,  dear  sir,  this  time 
yesterday  none  of  us  thought  of  this.  That’s  one  of  Mr.  Shore’s ; 
I’m  sure  it’s  not  Miss  Pemberton.”  In  this  manner  were  the 
bodies  identified.  We  shall  spare  our  readers  the  pain  of  carry- 
ing this  part  of  the  scene  any  further. 

By  noon  vast  quantities  of  the  wreck  and  some  luggage  had 
been  recovered;  and  each  succeeding  hour  increased  the  number 
of  visiters,  all  of  whom,  to  the  credit  of  the  island,  did  some- 
thing towards  the  conservation  of  what  the  waves  yielded  up. 
The  timber  washed  ashore  was  dashed  into  a thousand  pieces. 
For  miles  it  strewed  the  coast;  and  yet  so  extreme,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  minute  had  been  the  devastation,  that  while  you 
could  pick  up  screws  and  nails,  you  could  not,  along  the  whole 
coast,  where  for  miles  you  walked  past  heaps  of  the  wreck,  find 
any  continuous  portions  of  the  vessel.  In  the  very  centre  of 
the  bay  you  could  see  the  mainmast,  sails,  cordage,  &c.,  driven, 
as  by  one  bound,  deep  into  the  sand — that  sturdy  mast,  once 
doubtless  some  forest’s  pride,  shivered  in  twain  like  an  infant’s 
toy.  Turtles  were  lying  about;  and  puncheons,  boxes,  masts, 
shrouds,  sails,  cocoa-nuts,  wearing  apparel,  aye,  even  a night- 
cap in  which  one  of  these  hapless  girls  had  gone  to  rest  the 
evening  before,  was  picked  up  with  part  of  its  frilling  torn  off 
— so  minutely  precise  in  its  destruction  seemed  the  devastating 
deep! 

Among  many  who  live  to  mourn  for  years  this  dreadful  catas- 
trophe— for  some  of  the  unhappy  crew  have  left  widows  and 
children — all,  we  believe,  father,  mother,  sister,  or  friend — there 
is  none  to  whom  sympathy  is  more  universally  or  warmly  ex- 
tended than  to  Captain  Smith,  an  army  officer  who  had  lately 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Newport.  The  ill-fated  Mrs.  Shore 
was  his  sister.  From  her  he  had  recently  heard  of  their  speedy 
arrival,  and  in  consequence  had  arranged  for  their  domestic 
comfort.  To  her  return  he  looked  with  more  than  common 
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anxiety.  It  had  been  his  misfortune  just  previously  to  lose  his 
wife;  and  he  very  naturally,  in  his  hour  of  bereavement,  looked 
to  the  return  oi  his  sister  and  her  children  as  an  epoch  when, 
from  their  solicitude  and  attention,  something  like  happiness 
might  again  smile  upon  him.  The  household  memories  of  the 
nast  shadowed  forth  a placid  if  not  a pleasurable  future;  but 
the  cup  was  dashed  from  his  lips  before  it  touched  them.  W^hile 
walking  in  the  streets  of  Newport  early  on  Tuesday  morning, 
he  met  an  acquaintance  who,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
asked  if  he  had  heard  the  dreadful  news  from  the  back  of  the 
island?  “No,”  said  he.  “What  is  it?”  “An  Indiaman 
stranded.”  “ An  Indiaman!”  “ Where  from?— what _ name?’ 
“ I do  not  know  her  name;  she  is  from  the  East  Indies*  with 
four  or  five  hundred  persons  on  board,  most  of  them  troops,  it 
is  said.” 

This  was  the  first  report.  Captain  Smith  uttered  some  ex- 
pressions of  regret,  and  hastily  left  his  friend,  who,  however, 
instantly  perceived  a fearful  alteration  in  his  countenance. 
The  prophetic  knell  of  death  had  already  tolled  in  his  ear. 
His  fears  hinted  that  it  was  a West  and*  not  an  East  India- 
man, and  he  hurried  to  the  spot.  We  were  not  far  from  him 
on  his  arrival  at  the  Chine.  His  hasty  inquiries  were  soon 
answered,  and,  alas  1 were  too  confirmatory  of  his  own  fore- 
bodings. In  a short  time  his  sister’s  body  was  washed  ashore 
half  a mile  from  where  he  stood,  and  his  nieces  soon  followed. 
Poor  fellow!  his  is  a broken  spirit  that  will  require  many 
years  of  long  kindness  to  bind  up  and  heal  * 

THE  INQUEST. 

An  inquest  on  the  bodies  which  were  recovered  (twenty  in 
number)  was  held  on  the  following  Wednesday,  at  Chale 
Church,  before  William  Hearn,  Esq.,  coroner,  and  a most 
respectable  jury.  The  bodies  were  placed  side  by  side  on  the 
greensward,  and  cold  indeed  must  have  been  that  heart  that 
could  witness,  unmoved,  the  afflicting  spectacle. 

Through  the  kindnessof  the  coroner,  we  are  enabled  to  give 
the  chief  points  of  the  evidence  adduced. 

James  Harris  being  sworn,  said : “ I was  second  mate  of  the 
Clarendon.  There  were  some  disturbances  during  the  voyage; 
some  of  the  crew  were  in  irons  for  getting  drunk,  but  harmony 
generally  prevailed,  and  the  ship  was  always  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  officers.  We  made  Scilly  on  Sunday  at  noon  ; I 
was  then  ill  below.  It  was  very  squally  on  Monday  night. 
When  I came  on  .deck,  about  five  in  the  morning,  I saw  land 
on  the  bow,  about  a mile  and  a half  distant ; I did  not  know 
the  land,  but  I saw  breakers  ashore.  The  captain  and  all  the 
crew  were  then  on  deck.  The  ship  was  under  double  main- 
top-sail, everything  clewed.  We  set  the  fore-top-sail,  fore- 
sail, and  main-top-sail,  trysail,  and  spanker,  and  stood  on, 
dragging  our  bulwarks  under  water,  but  could  not  get  her  to 
^veatlier  the  point.  She  struck  forward  tv/ice  lightly;  in  four 
minutes  after  she  struck  amidships:  everything  was  washed 
away,  and  in  six  minutes  nothing  of  her  was  left.  I jumped 
overboard,  was  washed  ashore,  and  J.  Wheeler  saved  my  life. 
I saw  no  living  person  on  board  when  I left.  I had  about  one 
minute  before  been  knocked  down,  when  all  the  passengers 
and  crew  were  on  deck;  on  getting  up  they  were  all  gone. 
Mr.  Pemberton  and  Mr.  Shepherd  were  dressed.  i 

“ The  captain  had  before  asked  us  if  we  could  set  the  main- 
sail ; I told  him  it  was  all  over.” 

This  evidence  was  mainly  corroborated  by  John  Thomson, 
wko  added,  “ On  Monday  night  we  saw  a light  about  twelve. 
I guessed  it  about  ten  leagues  to  leeward,  wind  W.S.W. ; we 
were  steering  E.S.E.  Sherlock  said  it  was  the  Portland  lights  ; 
I was  steering ; we  kept  it  in  sight  till  about  five.  I then  saw 
land  to  leeward;  the  captain  was  on  deck;  we  saw  the 
breakers,  and  apprehended  danger.  I did  not  know  the  land ; 
Ave  struck  shortly  after.” 

Byrne  examined. — “The  captain  was  obeyed  till  the  last 
moment : he  told  the  men  to  save  themselves.  I have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  through  any  neglect  the  ship  was 
lost : if  we  had  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  a pilot  we  should 
have  done  so  ; but  if  we  had  had  our  decks  full  of  men,  we 
could  not  have  saved  the  ship.  She  was  consigned  to  Messrs. 
Manning  and  Henderton,  3,  Lothbury,  and  the  owners  were 


Messrs.  Tayler,  Fry,  and  Channel.  The  previous  captain 
died  at  Nevis,  on  the  21st  of  June.  I am  well  acquainted  with 
the  channel,  and  I am  certain  it  was  the  Scilly  we  made  on 
Sunday  at  noon.  I know  it  by  the  St.  Agnes  lighthouse. 
We  continued  in  sight  of  land  all  night.  I saw  the  Lizard 
light ; we  had  first  two  lights  in  one ; I lost  sight  of  them 
about  10  p.m. ; saw  no  land  to  be  certain  after.  About  mid- 
night I saw  a light,  which  appeared  to  be  a revolving  one,  but 
it  might  possibly  have  been  the  motion  of  the  ship.  I did  not 
know  whether  it  was  the  Portland  or  the  Needles  light ; I 
kept  it  in  sight  two  or  three  hours;  it  was  near  a-beam  twenty 
miles,  and  very  thick  and  squally.  At  two,  I saw  land,  and 
knew  it  to  be  the  South  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  I saw  the  dan- 
ger at  four,  and  set  all  sail  to  weather  the  point  (St.  Catherine’s 
Ledge),  but  could  not,  and  was  confident  we  should  not.  The 
master  said  the  vessel  would  hold  together,  and  each  man 
was  to  save  a woman  ; she  struck  heavily  on  her  broadside 
and  the  sea  swept  her  clean  fore  and  aft : I jumped  on  the 
taffrail,  and  the  mizen  went  over  with  me.  I was  saved  by 
the  people  on  shore.  The  Clarendon  was  not  two  lengths 
from  the  shore  when  she  struck  ; we  were  most  kindly  treated 
by  the  people  on  shore,  who  clothed  and  fed  us;  Mr.  Jacobs,  of 
Chale,  was  most  conspicuous  in  his  attentions  towards  us ; only 
three  of  ns  Avere  saved  out  of  seventeen  of  the  crew  and  eleven 
passengers.” 

One  of  the  last  Avitnesses  admitted  that  he  had  been  in  con- 
finement for  disobedience  of  orders  some  few  days  previous, 
but  retained  not  the  least  feeling  of  animosity  against  the  cap- 
tain in  consequence. 

The  jury  returned  a A^erdict  of  “ Accidentally  drowned.” 
The  greater  part  of  the  timber  Avas  sold  by  auction  on  the 
Thursday  foUoAving,  and  the  mortal  remains  of  the  crew  were  de- 
posited in  one  grave  in  Chale  churchyard  the  same  day.  A 
large  vault,  opened  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  churchyard 
attached  to  the  parish  of  NcAvport,  contains  the  remains  of  the 
unfortunate  passengers,  a brick  wall  only  parting  it  from  the 
then  residence  of  the  nearly  heart-broken  Captain  Smith,  the 
only  brother  of  Mrs.  Shore.  The  funeral  took  place  on  the 
succeeding  Friday,  and*  the  silent  tomb  closed  the  voyage  of  the 
unfortunate  passengers  of  the  ship  Clarendon. 

Tombs  Avere  raised,  and  inscribed,  on  which  were  the  foiloAV- 
iug  epitaphs,  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  visi- 
ters, and  instil  into  their  minds,  salutary  thoughts  of  death, 
Avhose  coming  was  so  sudden  and  so  terrible:-— 

Sacred 

to  the  Memory  of 
Captain  SAMUEL  WALKER, 
of  the  Ship 

CLARENDON, 

Youngest  Son  of  Mr.  John  Walker,  late  of 
Oxford-street,  London; 

Who,  on  his  homeAvard  voyage  from  the  West 
Indies,  was  Avrecked  in  Chale  Bay,  during  a 
violent  storm,  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th  October,  1836, 
in  the  34th  year  of  his  Age ; 

When  Twelve  of  the  Crew,  and  all  the  Passen- 
gers, 1 1 in  number,  unfortunately  perished 
with  him. 

In  recording  the  aAvful  event,  his  afflicted  Rela- 
tives desire  to  bow,  with  humble  submission,  to 
that  Almighty  PoAver,  who  hath  dominion  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  fi:om  the  rivers  unto  the  ends  of 
the  earth. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  THOMAS  SHORE, 

Of  the  14th  Regiment  of  Foot, 

His  Wife,  and  four  Daughters,  Avho,  on  their  return 
to  England  from  the  West  Indies, 

Avere  Avrecked  in  Chale  Bay, 

On  board  the  Ship  CLARENDON, 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  October,  1836; 
when  twelve  of  the  crew,  and  all  the  pas-^ 
sengers,  (eleven  in  number,)  unfortunately  perished. 
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Lieut.  SHORE, 

joined  the  74th  Regiment,  as  an  Ensign,  in  1809, 
and  bore  a part  in  the  Peninsular  war, 
being  present  at  the  Battles  of 
Puentes  D’onore,  Badajos,  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  and  Orthes, 

at  the  last  of  which  he  was  severely  wounded. 

Under  this  Stone 
Lie  the  Mortal  Remains  of 
WALTER  MAYNARD  PEMBERTON,  Esq., 

Of  the  Island  of  Nevis, 

Aged  48  years, 

Member  of  His  Majesty’s  Council,  in  that  Island. 
And  of  his  amiable  Daughter  ANNE, 

Aged  11  years; 

Who  perished  together  in  the  wreck  of  the  Ship 
CLARENDON,  in  Chale  Bay, 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1836. 

He  has  left  an  afflicted  Widow  and  numerous  Family, 
to  deplore  the  irreparable  loss  of  an  affectionate  Hus- 
band, kind  Parent,  dutiful  Son,  attached  Brother,  and 
Sincere  Friend  and  Christian. 


THE  BEWITCHED  TREASURE. 

In  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  there  was  to  be  seen 
standing  not  far  from  the  town  of  Soest  in  Westphalia,  an  old 
ruin,  of  which  the  tradition  ran  that  there  was  an  iron  trunk 
there,  full  of  money,  kept  by  a black  dog  and  a bewitched 
maiden.  The  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  who  are  gone, 
used  to  tell  that  a strange  nobleman  shall  one  day  arrive  in 
the  country,  deliver  the  maiden,  and  open  the  chest  with  a 
fiery  key.  They  said  that  divers  itinerant  scholars  and  exor- 
cists had,  within  the  memory  of  man,  betaken  themselves 
thither  to  dig,  but  been  in  so  strange  sort  received  and  dis- 
missed, that  no  one  had  since  further  listened  to  the  adventure, 
especially  after  their  publishing  that  the  treasure  might  be 
lifted  of  none  who  had  once  taken  woman’s  milk.  It  was  not 
long  since  a little  girl  from  their  village  had  led  her  few  goats 
to  feed  about  the  very  spot;  one  of  which  straying  amongst 
the  ruins,  she  had  followed  it.  Within,  in  the  castle  court,  was 
a damsel,  who  questioned  her  what  she  did  there:  and  when 
she  was  informed,  pointing  to  a little  basket  of  cherries,  fur- 
ther said,  “It  is  good;  therefore  take  of  that  thou  seest  be- 
fore thee,  with  thy  goat,  and  all,  and  go,  and  come  not  again, 
neither  look  behind,  that  a harm  befall  thee  not.”  Upon  this 
the  frightened  child  caught  up  seven  cherries,  and  made  her 
way  out  of  the  ruins.  The  cherries  turned,  in  her  hand,  to 
money. — Blackwood. 


AMERICAN  HOSPITALITY. 

It  was  sometime  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  in  which  the 
great  Napoleon,  bade  a final  adieu  to  the  theatre  of  his  glory, 
and  of  those  extraordinary  vicissitudes  which  attended  his 
public  career,  that  we  arrived  at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  in  the 
ship  Ajax,  Captain  Tyler ; whither  we  went  to  procure  a 
cargo  of  lumber  for  the  estates  of  our  owners,  situated  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica.  And  it  was  while  we  remained  at  Norfolk, 
that  we  experienced  the  peculiar  instance  of  American  Hos- 
pitality of  which  we  are  about  to  speak.  Having  been 
repeatedly  invited  to  spend  an  evening  on  shore,  we  availed 
ourselves  of  a little  leisure  that  occurred,  and  accompanied 
by  a young  Scotchman,  a resident  of  Norfolk,  we  went  on 
shore,  to  spend  an  evening  at  one  of  the  taverns — I think  it 
was  the  Navy  Tavern  ; be  that  as  it  may,  the  room  was  full 
of  American  naval  officers,  who  appeared  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  British,  as  they  called 
us,  but  more  especially  of  the  British  navy  and  its  officers. 
Now,  there  was  one  of  these  soi  dlsant  Yankees,  who  seemed 
determined  to  quarrel  with  us,  if  possible  ; he  came  in  front 
of  the  table  at  which  we  were  sitting,  and  flourishing  his  glass 
of  grog  in  our  faces,  begam  to  sing  a song  in  commemoration 
of  the  capture  of  the  Guerrier  by  the  Constitution  ; however, 
he  was  soon  called  to  order  by  some  of  his  companions,  who 


said,  that  as  America  was  the  land  of  liberty,  strangers 
should  not  be  molested  in  their  presence,  and  that  every  man 
had  a right  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion.  But  notwithstanding, 
that  order  was  in  some  measure  restored,  they  still  influenced 
to  undervalue  the  courage  and  capacity  of  our  naval  officers  ; 
and  one  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  of  all  the  British 
naval  officers  who  had  served  on  the  American  station.  Cap- 
tain Broke,  of  the  Shannon,  was  the  only  man  who  ought  to 
be  considered  as  a truly  honourable  man.  “ Then  you  do  con- 
sider Captain  Broke  to  be  a truly  honourable  man  ?”  said  I, 
“ Oh,  yes  !”  was  the  unanimous  reply.  “ Then,”  said  I,  “ do 
you  think  a truly  honourable  man  would  be  guilty  of  uttering 
a falsehood  1”  “ Impossible  !”  exclaimed  oneandall.  “Then,” 
said  I,  “have  the  goodness  to  attend  to  an  extract  from 
Captain  Broke’s  letter,  which  announced  the  capture  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  immediately  taking  an  old  newspaper 
from  ray  pocket,  I read  as  follows  : — “ I went  forward  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  I found  they  were 
flinching  from  their  guns.”  This  was  quite  enough  for 
Jonathan,  with  whom  it  instantly  settled  the  question  as  to 
Captain  Broke’s  honour ; and  removed  every  doubt  as  to 
the  sort  of  liberty  of  speech  which  prevails  in  America.  For 
I had  no  sooner  finished  the  lacerating  sentence,  than  my 
head  was  assailed  by  a ruflhner  of  brandy-and-water,  thrown 
at  us  by  the  hospitable  Virginian,  who  was  before  inclined 
to  amuse  us  with  a song ; but  who  now  vociferated,  “ I guess 
you  are  like  all  the  old  sarpents,  a tarnation  liar ! ’ ’ And  had  it 
not  been  for  the  timely  arrival  of  a couple  of  friends, 
Hibernian  Yankees,  we  doubt  whether  we  should  have  es- 
caped alive  to  tell  the  tale. 


THE  FISHERMAN’S  TALE. 

There  is  a village  in  Scotland  called  Gourloch,  situated 
on  the  shore  of  a fine  bay,  about  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  town  of  Delingburn,  and  inhabitated  mostly  by  fishermen, 
who  let  part  of  their  houses  in  summer  months,  to  people 
who  resort  thither  for  the  purpose  of  bathing. 

Perhaps  no  other  part  of  Scotland,  or  of  the  British  Islands, 
presents  so  much  richness  and  variety  of  scenery.  From  the 
summit  of  a hill  of  very  precipitous  ascent,  a little  way  to 
the  east  of  the  village,  the  view  is  particularly  fine,  embracing 
an  extent  of  country  unusual  in  such  situations,  where  the 
intervention  of  mountains  commonly  shuts  in  the  landscape 
too  abruptly. 

When  descending  one  day,  during  my  visit  to  the  west 
country,  from  this  commanding  spot,  I sat  down,  wearied 
with  the  exertion,  on  a huge  isolated  rock,  near  the  narrow 
path,  by  which  alone  the  hill  is  accessible.  Presently,  an 
elderly  man,  of  grave  aspect,  and  maritime  appearance,  wind- 
ing slowly  up  the  hill,  came  and  sat  down  near  me  on  the 
rock.  I guessed  him  to  be  one  of  the  better  class  of  fisher- 
men from  the  village,  who  had  purchased  with  the  toil  of  his 
youth  and  his  manhood,  a little  breathing-time  to  look  about 
him  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  ere  the  coming  of  the  night. 
After  the  usual  salutations  we  fell  into  discourse  together, 
and  after  a pause  in  the  conversation, he  remarked,  as  I thought, 
in  somewhat  a disjointed  manner,  “ Is  it  not  strange,  sir,  the 
thoughts  that  sometimes  come  into  the  brain  of  man,  sleeping 
or  waking, — like  a breath  of  wind  that  blows  across  his  bo- 
som, coming  he  knows  not  whence,  and  going  he  knows  not 
whither, — and  yet,  unlike  the  wind,  that,  ruffles  not  the  ski  nit 
touches,  they  leave  behind  them  an  impression  and  a feeling; 
are  as  things  real  and  authentic,  and  may  become  the 
springs  of  human  action,  and  mingle  in  the  thread  of  human 
destiny  ? — I was  thinking  at  this  moment  of  something  which 
has  sat,  for  many  days  past,  like  a millstone  on  my  mind ; 
and  I will  tell  it  to  you  with  pleasure.” 

So  I edged  myself  closer  to  him  on  the  stone,  that  I might 
hear  the  better  ; and  without  more  preamble  the  Scottish 
fisherman  began  his  story,  as  nearly  as  I remember,  in  the 
following  words  : — 

“ About  six  months  ago,  a wedding  took  place  in  our  vil- 
lage ; and  a more  comely  and  better  looked-on  couple  never 
came  together.  Mr.  Douglas,  though  the  son  of  a poor  man, 
bad  been  an  officer  in  the  army,  an  ensign  I’m  thinking  ; 
and  when  his  regiment  was  disbanded,  he  came  to  live  here  on 
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iiis  half-pay,  and  whatever  little  else  he  might  have.  Jeanie 
Stuart  at  the  time  was  staying  with  an  uncle,  one  of  our 
folk,  her  parents  having  been  taken  away  from  her  j and 
made  up  for  her  board  as  far  as  she  could,  by  going  in  the 
summer  season  to  sew  in  the  families  that  came  out  then,  like 
clocks,  from  the  holes  and  corners  of  the  great  towns,  to  wash 
themselves  in  the  caller  sea.  So  gentle  she  was,  and  so  calm 
in  her  deportment,  and  so  fair  to  look  on  withal,  that  even 
these  nobility  of  the  loom  and  sugar  hogshead  thought  it  no 
dishonour  to  have  her  among  them;  ana  unknowingly  as  it 
were,  they  treated  her  just  as  if  she  had  been  of  the  same  hu- 
man mould  with  themselves. 

“ Well,  they  soon  got  acquainted,  our  Jeanie,  and  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  the  end  of  it  was,  they  were  married.  They 
lived  in  a house  there,  just  beyond  the  point  that  you  may 
see  forms  the  opposite  angle  of  the  bay,  not  far  from  a place 
called  Kempuck-stane,  and  Mr  Douglas  just  employed  himself 
like  any  of  the  rest  of  us — in  fishing,  and  daun dering  about, 
and  mending  his  nets,  and  such  like.  Jeanie  was  now  a 
happy  woman,  for  she  had  aye  a mind  above  the  commonalty; 
and  I am  bold  to  say,  thought  her  stay  long  enough  among 
those  would-be  gentry,  where  she  sat  many  a wearisome  day, 
and  would  fain  have  retired  fro^  their  foolishness  into  the 
strength  and  greenness  of  her  own  soul. 

“ But  now  she  had  a companion  and  an  equal,  and  indeed  a 
superior;  for  Mr.  Douglas  had  seen  the  world,  and  could  while 
away  the  time  in  discoursing  of  the  ferlies  he  had  seen  and 
heard  tell  of  in  foreign  lands,  among  strange  people  and  un- 
known tongues.  And  Jeanie  listened  and  listened,  and  thought 
lier  husband  the  first  of  mankind.  She  clung  to  him  as  the 
honey-suckle  clings  to  the  tree;  his  pleasure  was  her  pleasure — 
his  sorrow  was  her  sorrow — and  his  bare  word  was  her  law. 
One  day,  about  two  weeks  ago,  she  appeared  dull  and  dis- 
spirited,  and  complained  of  the  headache;  onAvhich  Llr.  Douglas 
advised  her  to  go  to  bed,  and  rest  herself  awhile,  which  she 
said  she  would  do ; and  having  some  business  in  the  village,  he 
went  out.  On  coming  back,  however,  in  the  forenoon,  he 
found  her  just  in  the  same  spot,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand, 
but  she  told  him  she  was  better,  and  that  it  was  nothing  at  all. 
He  then  began  to  get  his  nets  ready,  saying  he  was  going  out 
with  some  lads  of  the  village  to  the  deep-sea  fishing,  and  would 
be  back  the  next  day. 

“ bhe  looked  at  him  long  and  strangely,  as  if  wondering  at 
what  he  was  doing,  and  understanding  not  anything  that  was 
going  on.  But  finally  when  he  came  to  kiss  her,  and  bid  her 
good  bye,  she  threw  her  arms  round  him,  and  when  he  would 
have  gone,  she  held  him  fast,  and  her  bosom  heaved  as  if  her 
heart  would  break — but  still  she  said  nothing. 

‘“Stay  with  me  to-day!’  she  said  at  last,  ‘depart  not  this 
night— just  this  one  night— it  is  not  much  to  ask— and  to- 
morrow I will  not  be  your  hinderance  a moment.’ 

But  Mr.  Douglas  was  vexed  at  such  folly,  and  she  could  an- 
swer nothing  better  to  his  questions,  than  that  a thought  had 
come  into  her  head,  and  she  could  not  help  it.  So  he  was  resMved 
to  go,  and  he  kissed  her,  and  threw  his  nets  on  his  shoulder  and 
went  away.  For  some  minutes  after,  Jeanie  stood  just  on  the 
spot,  looking  at  the  door  where  he  had  gone  out,  and  then  be- 
gan to  tremble  all  over  like  the  leaf  of  a tree;  at  length,  coming 
to  herself  Avith  a start,  she  knelt  down  on  both  knees,  and  throw- 
ing back  her  hair  from  over  her  forehead,  turned  her  face  up 
towards  Heaven,  and  prayed  with  aloud  voice  to  the  Almighty, 

‘ that  she  might  still  have  her  husband  in  her  arms  that  night.’ 
For  some  moments  she  remained  motionless  and  silent,  in  the 
san\e  attitude,  till  at  length  a sort  of  brightness,  resembling  a 
calm  smile,  passed  over  her  countenance,  like  a gleam  of  sun- 
shine on  the  smooth  sea,  and  bending  her  head  low  and  reve- 
rently, she  rose  up.  She  then  went  as  usual  about  her  household 
afimrs,  and  appeared  not  anything  discomposed,  but  as  tran- 
quil and  happy  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

“ Now  the  weather  was  tine  and  calm  in  the  morning,  but 
towards  the  afternoon,  it  came  on  to  blow — and  indeed,  the  air 
had  been  so  sultry  all  day,  that  the  old  sea-farers  might  easily 
tell  there  would  be  a racket  of  the  elements  before  long.  As 
the  wind,  however,  had  been  rather  contrary,  it  was  supposed 
the  boats  could  not  have  got  far  enough  out,  to  be  in  the  mis- 


chief, but  would  put  back  when  they  saw  the  signs  in  the  sky 
But  in  the  meantime  the  wind  increased,  till  towards  night  it' 
blew  as  hard  a gale  as  we  have  seen  in  these  parts  for  a long 
time;  the  ships  out  there  at  the  tail  of  the  bank,  were  driven 
from  their  moorings,  and  two  of  them  stranded  on  their  beam- 
ends,  on  the  other  side;  every  stick  and  stitch  on  the  sea,  made 
for  any  port  they  coiild  find;  and  as  the, night  came  on,  in 
darkness  and  thunder,  it  was  a scene  that  might  cow  even  the 
hearts  that  had  been  brought  up  on  the  water,  as  if  it  was 
their  proper  element,  and  been  familiar  with  the  voice  of  the 
tempest  from  their  young  days.  There  was  a sad  lamenting 
and  murmuring- then  among  the  women  folk — especially  them 
that  were  kith  or  kin  to  the  lads  on  the  sea;  and  they  went  to 
one  another’s  houses  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  and  rain,  and  put 
in  their  pale  faces  through  the  darkness,  as  if  searching  for  hope 
and  comfort,  and  drawing  near  to  one  another,  like  a flock  of 
frightened  sheep,  in  their  fellowship  of  grief  and  fear.  But 
there  was  one  who  stirred  not  from  her  home,  and  who  felt  no 
terror  at  the  shrieking  of  the  night-storm,  and  sought  lor  no 
comfort  in  the  countenance  of  man — and  that  was  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Douglas.  She  sometimes,  indeed  listened  to  the  howling  of 
the  sea,  that  came  by  fits  on  her  ear  like  the  voice  of  the  water- 
kelpie,  and  starting,  would  lay  down  her  work  for  a moment: 
but  then,  she  remembered  the  prayer  she  had  prayed  to  Him, 
Avho  holds  the  reins  of  the  tempest  in  his  hands,  and  who  says 
to  the  roaring  waters,  ‘ Be  still,’  and  they  are  still — and  of  the 
glorious  balm  she  had  felt  to  sink  into  her  heart,  at  that  mo- 
ment of  high  and  holy  communion,  even  like  the  dew  of  Hea- 
ven on  a parched  land.  So  her  soul  was  comforted,  and  she 
said  to  herself,  ‘ God  is  not  a man  that  he  can  lie,’  and  she 
rested  on  this  assurance  as  on  a rock,  and  laughed  to  scorn 
the  trembling  of  her  woman’s  bosom — for  why — the  anchor  of 
her  hope  was  in  Heaven,  and  what  earthly  storm  was  so 
mighty  as  to  remove  it?  Then  she  got  up  and  put  the  room 
in  order,  and  placed  her  husband’s  shoes  to  air  at  the  fire-side; 
and  stirred  up  the  fuel,  and  drew  in  the  arm-chair  for  her  weary 
and  storm-beaten  mariner.  Then  would  she  listen  at  the  door, 
and  look  out  into  the  night  for  his  coming,  but  could  hear  no 
sound,  save  the  voice  of  the  waters,  and  the  foot-step  of  the 
tempest  as  he  rushed  along  the  deep.  She  then  went  in 
again,  and  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  room  with  a restless  step, 
but  an  unblanched  cheek.  At  last,  the  neighbours  came  to 
her  house,  knowing  that  her  husband  was  one  of  them  that 
had  gone  out  that  day,  and  told  her  they  were  going  to  walk 
doAvn  to  the  Clough,  even  in  the  mirk  hour,  to  try  if  they  could 
not  hear  some  news  of  the  boats.  So  she  went  with  them, 
and  Ave  walked  altogether  along  the  road,  it  might  be  some 
twenty  or  thirty  of  us;  but  it  was  remarked  that  though  she 
came  not  hurriedly,  nor  in  fear,  yet  she  had  not  even  throAvu 
her  cloak  on  her  shoulders  to  defend  her  from  the  night  air, 
but  came  forth  with  her  head  uncovered,  and  in  her  usual 
raiment  of  white,  like  a bride  to  the  altar.  And  as  we  passed 
along,  it  must  have  been  a strange  sight  to  see  so  many  pale 
faces,  by  the  red  glare  of  the  torches  they  carried,  and  to  hear 
so  many  human  wailings,  filling  up  the  pauses  of  the  storm; 
but  at  the  head  of  our  melancholy  procession,  there  was  a calm 
heart  and  a firm  step,  and  they  were  Jeanie’s.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  she  would  look  back,  as  some  cry  of  womanish  fore- 
boding from  behind,  Avould  smite  on  her  ear,  and  strange 
thoughts  would  crowd  into  her  mind ; and  once  she  was  heard 
to  mutter — if  her  prayer  had  but  saved  her  husband,  to  bind 
some  other  innocent  victim  on  the  mysterious  altar  of  Avrath! 
and  she  stopped  for  a moment,  as  if  in  anguish  at  the  wild  ima- 
gination. But  now  as  we  drew  nearer  the  rocks  where  the 
lighthouse  is  built,  sounds  were  heard  distinctly  on  the  shore, 
and  we  waved  the  torches  in  the  air,  and  gave  a great  shout, 
which  was  answered  by  known  voices — for. they  were  some  of 
our  own  people,  and  our  journey  was  at  an  end.  A number  of 
us  then  went  on  before,  and  groped  our  way  among  the  rocks, 
as  well  as  we  could  for  the  darkness;  but  a woeful  tale  met  our 
ears;  for  one  of  the  boats  had  been  shattered  to  pieces,  Avhile 
endeavouring  to  land  there, — and  when  we  went  down,  they 
were  just  dragging  the  body  of  a comrade,  stiff  and  stark,,  from 
the  sea.  When  the  women  behind  heard  it,  there  was  a terrible 
cry  of  dismay,  for  no  one  knew  but  it  might  have  been  her  ow^ 
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rotber  or  son : and  some  who  held  torches  dropped  them  for 
3ar,  trembling  to  have  the  terrors  of  their  heart  confirmed. 
There,  was  one,  however,  who  stood  calm,  and  unmoved  by 
he  side  of  the  dead  body.  She  spoke  some  words  of  holy  com- 
ort  to  the  women,  and  they  were  silent  at  her  voice.  She 
hen  stepped  lightly  forward,  and  took  a torch  from  the  trem- 
bling hand  that  held  it,  and  bent  down  with  it  beside  the 
orpse.  As  the  light  fell  one  moment  on  her  own  fair  face,  it 
howed  no  signs  of  womanish  feeling  at  the  sight  and  touch  of 
nortality;  a bright  and  lovely  bloom  glowed  on  her  cheek, 


and  a Heavenly  lustre  burned  in  her  eye ; and  as  she  knelt 
there,  her  long  dark  hair  floating  far  on  the  storm,  there  was 
that  in  her  look  which  drew  the  gaze  even  of  that  terrified 
group  from  the  object  of  their  doubt  and  dread.  The  next 
moment,  the  light  streamed  on  the  face  of  the  dead — the  torch 
dropped  from  her  hand — and  she  fell  on  the  dead  body  of  her 
husband. 

“HTer  prayer  was  granted.  She  held  her  husband  in  her  arms 
that  night,  and  although  no  struggles  of  parting  life  were  heard 
or  seen,  she  died  on  his  breast.” 


DUCKWORTH’S  VICTORY  OFF  ST.  DOMINGO. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  which  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had 
mstained  by  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  the  great  probability 
;hat  whenever  his  remaining  ships  ventured  to  sea,  they  would 
meet  with  a similar  fate,  yet  the  critical  situation  of  his  re- 
maining West  India  colonies  determined  him  to  run  all  hazards 
for  their  support  and  relief;  accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1805,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  our  cruisers,  a 
French  fleet,  consisting  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line  and  a number 
of  frigates,  made  its 
escape  from  Brest. 

This  fleet  after- 
wards divided  into 
two  squadrons,  and 
proceeded  by  dif- 
ferent routes  to- 
wards the  West 
Indies. 

One  of  these 
squadrons,  consist- 
ing of  six  sail  of 
the  line  and  two  fri- 
gates, soon  after- 
wards fell  in  with 
two  British  trans- 
ports, with  troops, 
from  Gibraltar,  and 
took  them.  Having 
put  the  soldiers  on 
board  the  Volon- 
taire  frigate  of  for- 
ty-six guns  and  360 
men,  the  French 
admiral  sent  her 
forward  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  not 
being  aware  that 
that  settlement  had 

Vfeh”on  the 
4th  of  March  the 
Volontaire  arrived 

off  the  Cape,  and  the  Diadem  of  64  guns,  then  lying  in 
Table  Bay,  having  observed  her  at  a distance,  and  supposing 
her  an  enemy,  immediately  hoisted  Dutch  colours.  The  French 
frigate  not  suspecting  the  stratagem,  went  in  and  anchored 
alongside  the  Diadem;  on  which  the  latter  hauled  down  the 
Dutch  and  hoisted  English  colours  in  their  place.  The  frigate 
perceived  her  mistake  too  late  to  attempt  to  escape,  and  being 
unable  to  contend  with  such  a superior  force,  surrendered  with- 
out firing  a gun.  Sir  Home  Popham,  on  receiving  intelligence 
that  a French  squadron  was  in  those  seas,  immediately  made 
every  preparation  to  give  the  enemy  a warm  reception,  in  case 
they  should  think  proper  ’to  attack  the  Cape.  The  English 
troops,  to  the  number  of  217,  retaken  in  the  Volontaire,  were 
immeiately  landed,  and  sent  to  reinforce  the  garrison.  The 
squadron  at  the  Cape  consisted  of  the  Diomede,  of  50  guns, 
and  two  frigates,  besides  the  Volontaire.  The  latter  was 
manned  from  the  other  ships,  and  the  whole  were  moored 
'vith'  springs  on  their  cables,  under  a battery  of  32  guns, 
from  which  it  was  intended  to  fire  red-hot  shot,  if  the  French 
squadron  should  approach  to  attempt  hostilities.  This  it 


afterwards  appeared,  was  part  of  the  fleet  which  got  out  of 
Brest,  on  the  above-mentioned  day,  and  separated  into  two 
squadrons.  One  of  these,  as  we  have  seen,  took  a southern 
course,  while  the  other  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies,  to  which 
quarter  we  shall  now  follow  them. 

Accounts  having  been  received  that  the  Rochefort  squadron, 
by  which  the  Calcutta  was  taken,  had,  on  their  return  from 
Teneriffe,  in  November,  fallen  in  with  and  dispersed  the  convoy 
bound  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  J.  T.  Duck- 
worth, then  off  Cadiz,  immediately  proceeded  in  quest  of  them, 

with  his  Majesty’s 
ships  of  the  line, 
Superb,  Spence?, 
Donegal,  Canop? 
Powerful,  and  Ajax. 

He  continued  to 
cruize  off  the  Cana- 
ries for  a given 
time;  on  his  return 
to  Cadiz,  he  fell  in, 
on  Christmas- day, 
with  a French 
squadron  of  six  sail 
of  the  line. 

This  was  the 
squadron  to  which 
the  Volontaire  be- 
longed, and  one  of 
the  ships  of  which 
was  commanded  by 
Jerome  Buona- 
parte, the  brother 
of  Napoleon.  “ It  is 
impossible,”  says  an 
officer  of  the  Su- 
perb, “to  describe 
the  joy  expressed 
by  every  one  on 
board  the  British 
ships  on  this  occa- 

DHRiNG  THE  ACTION.]  sion;  every  indivi- 

dual thought  him- 
self a king,  and 

expected  that  day  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  Christmases 
he  had  ever  spent.”  But  from  the  very  bad  sailing  of  several 
ships  of  the  fleet,  the  enemy  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
after  a chase  of  two  days.  Uncertain  of  their  destination. 
Admiral  Duckworth*  took  the  most  effectual  means  to  defeat 
their  views,  by  immediately  detaching  the  Powerful,  of  74 
guns,  to  the  East  Indies,  with  an  account  of  the  number 
and  strength  of  the  enemy’s  squadron,  and  proceeded  himself 
direct  to  Barbadoes,  following  the  example  of  the  great  and 
gallant  Nelson,  when  in  a similar  dilemma.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  West  Indies,  he  took  Admiral  Cochrane,  with  the  Northum- 
berland and  Atlas,  under  his  command,  and  proceeded  off 
Martinique,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  them.  But  the  enemy  had 
pursued  a wiser  policy.  They  had  kept  well  to  the  northward, 
and  instead  of  spreading  an  alarm  through  the  islands,  had 
proceeded  by  the  nearer  passage  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Domingo,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island  of  that  name,  and  where  the  first 
' Rochefort  squadron  had,  the  preceding  year,  succeeded  in 
I throwing  in  reinforcements,  to  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  then 
besieged  by  Dessalines.  Accounts  of  their  probable  destination 
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having  been  rerieived  by  a neutral,  Sir  J.  Duckworth,  with 
great  promptitude,  proceeded  to  that  quarter,  and,  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  5th  of  February,  was  joined  by  the  Magicienne  fri- 
gate, with  a farther  corroboration  from  various  vessels  spoken, 
of  an  enemy’s  force  being  in  those  seas.  Admiral  Duckworth 
continued  under  easy  sail  all  night,  in  his  approach  to  the  town 
of  St.  Domingo,  having  given  orders  to  Captain  Dunn  of  the 
Acasta,,  and  Captain  M‘Kenzie  of  the  Magicienne,  to  make  sail 
two  hours  before  daylight  to  reconnoitre.  At  six  in  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  the  Acasta  made  the  signal  for  two  of  the 
enemy’s  frigates,  and,  before  seven,  for  nine  sail  at  anchor. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards,  they  were  getting  under  weigh.  The 
British  squadron  appproached  them  fast,  in  close  order,  and 
before  eight  o’clock,  discovA*ed  that  the  enemy  were  in  a com- 
pact line,  under  all  sail,  going  before  the  wind  for  Cape  Nisas, 
to  windward  of  Ocoa  Bay,  and  that  they  consisted  of  five  sail 
of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  a corvette.  The  English  force 
consisted  of  seven  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates. 

Had  the  enemy  remained  at  anchor,  the  British  fleet  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  get  at  them;  but  as  they  bore  away. 
Admiral  Duckworth  concluded,  from  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived, that  they  were  endeavouring  to  form  a junction  with 
their  remaining  force.  He  therefore  shaped  his  course  in  the 
Superb,  which  led  the  squadron,  so  as  to  frustrate  any  such  in- 
tention, which  was  completely  effected  by  a little  after  nine, 
and  an  action  became  inevitable.  He  now  made  a telegraphic 
signal  to  his  fleet — This  is  glorious — alluding  to  the  enemy’s 
squadron  in  a situation  to  be  engaged,  which  was  equivalent  to 
victory.  The  signal  of  their  gallant  leader  was  hailed  with 
transport  by  all  the  British  ships,  to  which  he  communicated 
by  telegraph,  that  the  principal  object  of  attack  would  be 
the  French  admiral  and  his  seconds.  At  three-quarters  past 
nine,  he  directed  the  ships  to  take  stations  for  their  mutual  sup- 
port, and  engage  the  enemy  as  they  got  up;  and  a few  minutes 
afterwards,  he  made  the  signal  for  them  to  engage  as  closely  as 
possible. 

“ Just  before  the  action  began,”  says  an  officer  of  the  Superb, 
“Captain  Keates  suspended  to  the  mizen-stay  a portrait  oCour 
beloved  hero.  Nelson.  There  it  remained  unhurt,  but  was  com- 
pletely covered,  as  was  Captain  Keates  himself,  with  the  blood 
and  brains  of  poor  Brookbank,  one  of  our  boatswain’s  mates. 
Two  or  three  minutes  before  the  work  of  death  began,  officers 
hats  off  on  the  quarter-deck,  our  band  played  ‘ God  save  the 
King ; then  came,  ‘ Off  she  goes ; and  next  ‘ Nelson  of  the 
Nile’  Never  was  enthusiasm  greater  than  ours,  and  to  it  we 
went  with  heart  and  hand.” 

Soon  after  ten  oclock,  the  Superb,  of  74  guns,  closed  on  the  bow 
of  the  leading  ship  I’Alexandre,  of  84  guns,  and  commenced  the 
action.  The  enemy  had  brought  that  ship  and  I’lmperiale,  of  1 20 
guns,  together,  seemingly  with  a view  to  quiet  the  fire  of  the  Eng- 
lish admiral,  in  the  Superb,  before  any  of  the  other  ships  could 
come  up;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  for  the  second  broad^ 
side  from  the  Superb  did  such  execution  on  board  I’Alexandre, 
that  she  became  quite  unmanageable,  and  lost  her  station. 
L’lraperiale  was  by  this  time  within  pistol-shot  of  the  Superb, 
and  apparently  reserving  her  fire  for  the  latter;  but,  in  this 
critical  moment.  Admiral  Cochrane,  in  the  Northumberland, 
came  up,  and  notwithstanding  the  small  distance  between  the 
Superb  and  I’lmperiale,  he  gallantly  placed  her  between  them, 
and  received  the  whole  broadside  of  the  largest,  and  what  was 
esteemed  the  finest  ship  in  the  French  navy.  Several  of  the 
shot  passed  quite  through  the  Northumberland  into  the  Superb. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Superb,  having  given  a very  severe  dress- 
ing to  I’Alexandre,  compelled  her  to  sheer  off,  and  went  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Northumberland,  which  had  at  one  time  the 
fire  of  three  French  ships  upon  her  for  nearly  forty  minutes. 
The  movements  of  I’Alexandre  having  thrown  her  among  the 
lee  division,  Rear-Admiral  Louis,  in  the  Canopus,  of  84  guns, 
availed  himself  of  that  circumstance,  and  the  rest  of  the  British 
ships  coming  up,  the  action  became  general.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  coolness  and  high  state  of  discipline  of  our  brave  sea- 
men and  marines;  for  though  the  enemy  kept  up  an  incessant 
fire  upon  them,  while  coming  into  action,  yet  not  a gun  was  re- 
turned till  close  aboard,  when  they  opened  in  a style  truly  grand 
and  terrific.  The  enemy  fought  with  great  obstinacy  for  an 


hour  and  a half,  when  the  French  admiral,  much  shattered,  and  ' 
completely  beaten,  hauled  direct  for  the  land,  and  not  being  a 
mile  off,  at  twenty  minutes  before  noon,  ran  on  shore,  having 
nothing  but  the  foremast  standing,  and  that  too  fell  immediately 
she  struck  the  ground.  The  Superb,  being  only  in  seventeen 
fathoms  water,  was  obliged  to  haul  off  to  avoid  the  same  mis- 
fortune; but  not  long  afterwards,  the  Diomede  pushed  on  shore, 
near  the  admiral,  and  all  her  masts  went  by  the  board.  About 
noon,  the  firing  ceased,  and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away,  Le 
Brave,  bearing  a commodore’s  pendant,  I’Alexandre,  and  Le 
Jupiter,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  English.  The  Atlas  now 
approached  I’linperiale,  tried  to  anchor,  but  the  water  was  too 
deep,  and  she  was  preparing  to  give  the  enemy  a double- shotted 
broadside,  when  the  colours  were  lowered  in  token  of  submis- 
sion. As  that  ship  and  the  Diomede  could  not  be  got  off,  they 
were  burned  two  days  after  the  action,  by  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Duckworth. 

The  loss  of  the  conquerors  amounted  to  74  killed,  and  254 
Avouuded;  and  among  the  former  there  was  not  a single  officer.  1 
The  three  French  ships  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, had  760  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  other  two 
could  not  be  correctly  ascertained,  but  certainly  was  not  less 
than  as  many  more. 

“ When  I contemplate,”  says  the  brave  Duckworth,  in  his 
official  account  ofi  this  victory,  “on  the  result  of  this  action, 
when  five  sail  of  tlie  line  had  surrendered,  or  were  apparently 
destroyed,  in  less  than  two  hours,  I cannot,  though  bound  to 
pay  every  tribute  to  the  noble  and  gallant  efforts  of  the  Hon. 
Rear-Admiral  Cochrane,  Rear-Admiral  Louis,  the  captains, 
officers,  seamen,  and  royal  marines,  under  my  command,  be 
vain  enough  to  suppose,  that  without  the  aiding  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence, such  result  could  have  been  effected,  and  with  a loss 
so  comparatively  small;  and  though  I shall  ever  sympathise 
with  the  connexions  of  those  that  fell,  the  reflection  on  the 
cause  will,  I hope,  afford  much  consolation.  To  speak  indi- 
vidually on  the  conduct  of  any  one,  would  be  injurious  to  all; 
for  all  were  equally  animated  with  the  same  zealous  ardour  in 
support  of  their  king  and  country.  Yet,  possessed  of  these 
feelings,  I cannot  be  silent  without  injustice  to  the  firm  and 
manly  support  for  which  I was  indebted  to  Captain  Keates,  and 
the  effect  that  the  system  of  discipline  and  good  order  in  wliich 
I found  the  Superb  must  ever  produce;  and  the  pre-eminence 
of  British  seamen  could  never  be  more  conspicuous  than  in  this 
contest.” 

The  subjoined  curious  anecdote  of  the  behaviour  of  a true 
English  game-cock,  during  this  engagement,  is  related  oh  the 
authority  of  an  officer,  who  belonged  to  the  Superb.  “ On  the 
poop-deck  of  that  ship  was  a large  wooden  fabric,  forming  an 
oblong  hollow  square,  and  so  constructed,  that  the  upper  apart- 
ments served  for  marine  arms,  and  the  lower  for  poultry ; now 
it  happened,  in  the  very  hottest  of  the  action,  whilst  we  were 
closely  engaged  with  the  three-decker  (I’lmperiale),  that  a 42- 
pounder  double-headed  shot  broke  through  this  useful  com- 
pound structure,  destroying  no  less  than  27  stand  of  arms,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  and  making  terrible  havoc  among  the 
feathered  race;  splinters,  bayonets,  broken  muskets.  See.  pre- 
vailed in  all  directions.  When,  lo  I from  the  midst  of  this  ‘ con- 
fusion worse  confounded,’  up  sprung  this  galbint  cock,  till  then 
‘ unknown  to  Fame,’  and  perched  on  the  spanker-boom,  crow- 
ing exultingly.  Another  shot  cutting  the  boom  in.,  two,  close 
at  his  feet,  now  drove  him  from  his  post.  Indignantly  retreat- 
ing a few  paces  aft  on  the  broken  poop,  again  he  fixed  his 
stand;  and  thence,  ever  and  anon  was  heard  his  clarion  voice 
to  sound  amid  the  ‘ din  of  war.’  This  appears  strange,  you  will 
say,  and  yet  it  is  not  altogether  singular — a circumstance, 
nearly  similar,  I have  heard,  took  place  in  the  Marlborough, 
on  the  memorable  first  of  June,  1794:  I say  nearly  similar, 
because  in  that  instance  the  bold  bird  was  sound  though  not  safe; 
whereas  our  little  hero  was  found,  on  examination,  to  have  re- 
ceived many  severe  contusions,  and  to  have  lost  an  eye,  ere  he 
extricated  himself  from  the  melancholy  ruins  of  his  house,  and 
the  sad  wreck  of  his  mangled  messmates.  Hardly  had  the 
battle  ceased,  when  some  of  the  brave  men  whose  dangers  he 
had  thus  shared,  introduced  him  to  our  notice,  with  an  earnest 
request  to  save  him  from  the  dire  hand  of  our  poulterer.  Soon 
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«re  saw  him  caressed  by  all,  and  decorated  with  rings  and  rib- 
bons. Never  is  he  to  die  the  death  so  common  to  his  kind — 
Und  this  he  seems  to  know;  for  so  perfectly  tame  is  he  become, 
that  he  will  perch  and  crow  on  one’s  arm,  feed  from  the  hand, 
and  even  admit,  without  fear,  of  being  fondled  like  the  gentlest 
lap-dog.” 

After  the  action,  the  water  being  too  deep  to  anchor  in  the 
bay  of  St.  Domingo,  it  was  requisite  to  bring  to,  with  the 
prizes,  to  repair  damages,  put  the  ships  in  a manageable  state, 
and  shift  the  prisoners,  which  took  till  the  afternoon  of  the  7 th; 
when  the  admiral  detached  the  Hon.  Captain  Stopford,  in  the 
Spencer,  with  the  Donegal  and  Atlas,  which  latter  had  lost  her 
bowsprit,  with  the  prizes,  to  Jamaica. 

1 The  Northumberland,  having  been  fitted  with  a jury  main- 
Imast,  Admiral  Cochrane  returned  to  his  command  on  the 
windward  Island  station,  accompanied  by  the  Agamemnon ; and 
Admiral  Duckworth  himself  proceeded  to  Jamaica,  with  the 
Canopus,  Acasta,  and  Magicienne.  The  prizes,  after  being  re- 
paired, were  sent  to  England,  but  Le  Brave  had  suffered  so 
severely  in  the  engagement,  that  she  foundered  on  her  passage. 
The  creiv,  who  had  been  three  days  and  three  nights  at  the 
pumps,  were  all  saved  except  three.  In  commemoration  of  this 
ship,  however,  her  name  was  given  to  the  Formidable,  captured 
in  November,  1805,  by  Sir  Richard  John  Strachan. 

The  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament  were  voted  to  the 
officers  and  men  engaged  in  this  glorious  scene.  A pension  of 
£2000  per  annum  was  voted  to  Vice-Admiral  Sir  J.  T.  Duck- 
I worth,  and  the  order  of  the  Bath  was  confered  on  Rear-Admi- 
rals Louis  and  Cochrane.  The  committee  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund  resolved  to  present  a vase  of  the  value  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  ornamented  with  emblematieal  devices  and  an  appro- 
priate inscription,  to  the  former;  vases  of  the  value  of  three 
hundred  pounds  each,  with  appropriate  inscriptions,  to  the  two 
latter.  A sword  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds,  or  a vase 
of  the  same  value,  to  each  of  the  captains  and  commanders;  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  each  of  the  lieutenants  of  his 
Majesty’s  navy,  captains  of  Royal  Marines,  and  other  officers, 
in  the  second  class  of  his  Majesty’s  proclamation  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  prize-money,  who  were  severely  wounded ; and  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds  to  each  officer  of  the  same  rank  slightly 
wounded:  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  to  each  of  the  officers  in  the 
third  class,  severely  wounded;  and  the  sum  of  forty  pounds  to 
each  of  the  officers  in  the  fourth  class,  severely  wounded;  and 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  to  each  officer  of  the  same  rank, 
slightly  wounded;  the  sum  of  forty  pounds  to  every  seaman  or 
marine,  whose  wounds  may  be  attended  with  disability  or  loss 
of  a limb;  the  sura  of  twenty  pounds  to  each  seaman  or  marine 
severely  wounded!  and  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  to  each  seaman 
or  marine  slightly  wounded ; and  that  relief  should  be  afforded 
to  the  widows,  orphans,  parents,  and  relatives  depending  for 
support  on  the  officers,  petty-officers,  seamen,  and  marines, 
who  fell  in  the  engagement,  as  soon  as  their  respective  situa- 
tions should  be  made  known  to  the  committee. 


RESCUE  OF  THE  GALLEY  SLAVES. 

Once  more  the  Aurora  sailed  away  from  the  high-crowned 
rocks  of  Vallette,  and  with  a fine  breeze  dashed  through  the 
deep  blue  waves. 

But  towards  the  evening  the  breeze  increased,  and  they  were 
under  double  reefed  top-sails.  On  the  second  day  they  made 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  not  far  from  where  Easy  and  Gascoigne  had 
been  driven  on  shore;  the  weather  was  then  more  moderate, 
and  the  sea  had,  to  a great  degree,  subsided.  They  therefore 
stood  in  close  to  the  coast,  as  they  had  not  a leading  wind  to 
Palermo.  As  they  stood  in,  the  glasses,  as  usual,  were  directed 
to  the  land;  observing  the  villas  with  which  the  hills  and  val- 
leys were  studded,  with  their  white  fronts  embowered  in  orange 
groves. 

“ What  is  that,  Gascoigne,”  said  Easy,  “ under  that  preci- 
pice?— it  looks  like  a vessel.” 

Gascoigne  turned  his  glass  in  the  direction — “Yes,  it  is  a ves- 
sel on  the  rocks:  by  her  prov/  she  looks  like  a galley.” 


“ It  is  a galley,  sir— one  of  the  row  gallies— I can  make  out 
her  bank  of  oars,”  observed  the  signal  man.  ^ 

This  was  reported  to  Captain  Wilson,  who  also  examined  her 

“ She  is  on  the  rocks,  certainly,”  observed  he;  “ and  I think 
I see  people  on  board.  Keep  her  away  a point,  quarter- 

The  Aurora  was  now  steered  right  for  the  vessel,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  was  not  more  than  a mile  from  hei.  Their 
suppositions  were  correct;  it  was  one  of  the  Sicilian  govern- 
ment gallies  bilged  on  the  rocks,  and  they  now  perceived  that 
there  were  people  on  board  of  her,  making  signals  with  their 

shirts  and  pieces  of  linen.  , . , , , , 

“ They  must  be  the  galley-slaves;  fori  perceive  that  they 
do  not  one  of  them  change  their  positions:  the  galley  must 
have  been  abandoned  by  the  officers  and  seamen,  and  the  slaves 

left  to  perish.”  ^ 

“That’s  very  hard,”  observed  Jack  to  Gascoigne;  they 
were  condemned  to  the  gallies,  but  not  to  death.  ’ 

“ They  will  not  have  much  mercy  from  the  waves,  replied 
Gascoigne;  “ they  will  all  be  in  kingdom  come  to-morrow 
morning,  if  the  breeze  comes  more  on  the  land.  We  have 
already  come  up  two  points  this  afternoon. 

Although  Captain  AVilson  did  not  join  in  this  conversation, 
which  he  overheard  as  he  stood  on  the  forecastle  gun,  with  his 
glass  over  the  hammocks,  it  appears  he  was  of  the  same  opi- 
nion; but  he  demurred:  he  had  to  choose  between  allowing  so 
many  of  his  fellow-creatures  to  perish  miserably,  or  to  let  loose 
upon  society  a set  of  miscreants  who  would  again  enter  a course 
of  crime  until  they  were  re-captured.  The  Aurora  was  hove-to 
in  stays,  and  the  two  cutters  ordered  to  be  lowered  down,  and 

the  boat’s  crew  to  be  well  armed. 

“ Mr.  Easy,  do  you  take  one  cutter,  and  the  armourers;  pull 
on  board  of  the  galley,  release  those  people,  and  land  them  m 
small  divisions.  Mr.  Gascoigne,  you  will  take  the  other  to  as- 
sist Mr.  Easy,  and  when  he  lands  them  in  his  boat,  you  will  pull 
by  his  side  ready  to  act,  in  ease  of  any  hostile  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  scoundrels;  for  we  must  not  expect  gratitude:  ot 
course,  land  them  at  the  nearest  safe  spot  for  debarkation. 

In  pursuance  of  these  orders,  our  two  midshipmen  pulled 
away  to  the  vessel.  They  found  her  fixed  hard  upon  the  rocks, 
which  had  pierced  her  slight  timbers,  and,  as  they  had  supposed, 
the  respectable  part  of  the  crew,  with  the  cornmancver,  had  ta-ken 
to  the  boats,  leaving  the  galley-slaves  to  their  fate.  She  pulled 
fifty  oars,  but  had  only  thirty-six  manned.  _ These  oars  were 
forty  feet  long,  and  ran  in  from  the  thole-pm  with  a loom  six 
feet  long,  each  manned  by  four  slaves,  who  were  chained  to 
their  seat  before  it  by  a running  chain  made  fast  by  a padlock 
in  amidships.  A plank,  of  two  feet  wide,  ran  fore  and  aft  the 
vessel  between  the  two  banks  of  oars,  for  the  boatswain  to  appiy 
the  lash  to  those  who  did  not  sufficiently  exert  themselves. 

“ Viva  los  Inglesos,”  cried  the  galley-slaves,  as  Easy  climbed 
up  over  the  quarter  of  the  vessel,  ^ ^ i? 

“ I say,  Ned,  did  you  ever  see  such  a precious  set  of  vil- 
lains?” observed  Easy,  as  he  surveyed  the  faces  of  the  men  who 

were  chained.  , ^ 

“ Well,  I suppose  we  must  obey  orders;  but  it  goes  against 

my  conscience  to  save  such  villanous  looking  rascals.  Armourer, 

The  armourer,  who,  with  the  seamen,  appeared  very  much  of 
Jack’s  opinion,  and  had  not  commenced  his  work,  now  struck 
off  the  padlocks,  one  by  one,  with  his  sledge-hammer.  As  joo^ 
as  they  were  released  the  slaves  were 

and  when  it  was  sufficiently  loaded  Jack  shoved  off,  followed  by 
Gascoi-ne  as  guard,  and  landed  them  at  the  point  about  a 
cable’s  length  distant.  It  required  six  trips  before  they  were  all 
landed-  the  last  cargo  were  on  shore,  and  Easy  was  desiring . 
the  men  to  shove  off,  when  one  of  the 

and  cried  out  to  Jack  in  a mocking  tone,  Adio  signor,  a 
reveder  la.”  Jack  started,  stared,  and,  in  the  squallid,  naked 
wretch  who  addressed  him,  he  recognised  Don  Silyio,  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  the  gallies  for  attacking  Jacks  friend  Don 

I^\vill  acquaint  Don  Rebiera  of  your  arrival,  signor,”  said 
the  miscreant,  at  the  same  time  springing  up  the  rocks  and  mix- 
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ing  with  the  rest,  who  now  commenced  hooting  and  laughing  at 
their  preservers. 

“ Ned,'’  observed  Easy  to  Gascoigne,  “ we  have  let  that 
rascal  loose.” 

“ More’s  the  pity,”  replied  Gascoigne;  “ but  we  have  only 
obeyed  orders.” 

Jack  returned  on  board,  and  reported  what  he  had  done; 
also  that  Don  Silvio  was  among  those  liberated;  and  he  ven- 
tured to  mention  his  fears  of  what  might  take  place  from  the^ 
contiguity  to  the  house  of  Don  Rebiera.  Captain  Wilson  bit 
his  lips;  he  felt  that  his  philanthropy  had  induced  him  to  act 
without  his  usual  prudence. 

The  wind  had  veered  round,  and  the  Aurora  was  now  able  to 
lay  up  clear  of  the  island  of  Maritimo.  The  next  morning  she 
anchored  in  Palermo  Roads — gave  immediate  notice  to  the 
authorities,  who,  wishing  Captain  Wilson’s  philanthropy  at  the 
devil,  immediately  despatched  a large  body  of  troops  in  quest  of 
the  liberated  malefactors.  Captain  Wilson,  feeling  for  Jack’s 
anxiety  about  his  friends,  gave  him  and  Gascoigne  permission 
to  go  on  shore. 

“ Will  you  allow  me  to  take  Mesty  with  me,  sir,  if  you 
please?”  said  Jack. 

“ Yes,  Mr.  Easy,  but  recollect  that  even  with  your  favourite, 
Mesty,  you  are  no  match  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  so  be 
prudent.  I send  you  to  relieve  your  anxiety,  not  to  run  into 
danger.” 

In  half-an-hour  our  two  midshipmen,  with  Mesty,  had  landed 
and  proceeded  to  the  inn  where  they  had  put  up  before : they 
were  armed  up  to  the  teeth.  Their  first  inquiries  were  for  Don 
Philip  and  his  brother. 

“ Both  on  leave  of  absence,”  replied  the  landlord,  “ and  stay- 
ing with  Don  Rebiera.” 

“That’s  some  comfort,”  thought  Jack.  “Now  we  must  get 
horses  as  fast  as  we  can.  Mesty,  can  you  ride?” 

“ By  all  de  power,  can  I ride,  Massa  Easy : suppose  you  ride 
Kentucky  horse,  you  ride  any  ting.” 

In  half-an-hour  four  horses  and  a guide  were  procured,  and 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  party  set  off  in  the  direction 
of  Don  Rebiera’s  country  seat. 

They  had  not  ridden  more  than  six  miles  when  they  came  up 
with  one  of  the  detachments  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  the  liberated 
criminals.  Our  hero  recognised  the  commanding  officer  as  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  imparting  to  him  the  release  of  Don 
Silvio,  and  his  fears  upon  Don  Rebiera’s  account  begged  him  to 
direct  his  attention  that  way. 

“ Corpo  de  Bacco — you  are  right.  Signor  Mid,”  replied  the 
officer.  “ But  Don  Philip  is  there,  and  his  brother  too,  I be- 
lieve. I will  be  there  by  ten  o’clock  to-morrow  morning;  we 
Avill  march  almost  the  whole  night.” 

“ They  have  no  arms,”  observed  Easy. 

“No,  but  they  will  soon  get  them:  they^villgo  to  some  small 
town  in  a body,  plunder  it,  and  then  seek  the  protection  of  the 
mountains.  Your  captain  has  given  us  a pretty  job.” 

Jack  exchanged  a few  more  words,  and  then  excusing  him- 
self on  account  of  his  haste,  put  the  spurs  to  his  horse  and  re- 
gained his  ow  party,  who  now  proceeded  at  a rapid  pace. 

“ O Signor!”  said  the  guide,  “ we  shall  kill  the  horses.” 

“ I’ll  pay  for  them,”  said  Jack. 

“ Yes,  but  we  shall  kill  them  before  we  get  there.  Jack,”  re- 
replied Gascoigne,  “ and  have  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way.” 

“ Very  true,  Ned;  let's  pull  up  and  give  them  their  wind.” 

“ By  de  holy  poker,  Massa  Easy,  but  my  shirt  stick  to  my 
ribs,”  cried  Mesty.  whose  black  faee  was  hung  with  dew-drops 
from  their  rapid  course. 

“ Never  mind,  Mesty.” 

It  was  about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  they  arrived 
at  the  seat  of  Don  Rebiera.  Jack  threw  himself  off  his  jaded 
steed  and  hastened  into  the  house,  followed  by  Gascoigne.  They 
found  the  whole  family  collected  in  the  large  sitting-room,  quite 
ignorant  of  any  danger  threatening  them,  and  equally  as- 
tonished and  pleased  at  the  arrival  of  their  old  friends.  After 
a few  minutes  dedicated  to  mutual  inquiries,  our  hero  stated 
the  cause  of  their  expeditious  arrival. 

“ Don  Silvio  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  Gallereans,  let  loose 
on  the  coast  yesterday  afternoon!”  exclaimed  Don  Rebiera; 


“ you  are  right,  I only  wonder  that  they  were  not  here  last 
night.  But  I expect  Pedro  from  the  town;  he  has  gone  down 
with  a load  of  wine:  he  will  bring  us  intelligence.” 

“ At  all  events,  we  must  be  prepared,”  said  Don  Philip,  “ the 
troops,  you  say,  will  be  here  to-morrow  morning.” 

“ Holy  Virgin!”  exclaimed  the  ladies  in  a breath.  1 

“ How  many  can  we  muster?”  said  Gascoigne.  : 

“ We  have  five  men  here,  or  we  shall  have  by  the  evening,” 
replied  Don  Philip;  “all,  I think,  good  men,  my  father,  my  bro-  i 
ther,  and  myself.”  “ We  are  three,  four  with  the  guide,  whom 
I know  nothing  about.” 

“ Twelve  in  all,  not  one  too  many;  but  I think  now  we  are  | 
prepared,  if  they  attack,  we  can  hold  out  till  the  morning.” 

“ Had  we  not  better  send  the  ladies  a.way?”  said  Jack. 

“Who  is  to  escort  them?”  replied  Don  Philip;  “we  shall  j 
only  weaken  our  force : besides,  they  may  fall  in  to  the  miscreants’  i 
hands.” 

“ Shall  we  all  leave  the  house  together?  they  can  but  plunder  ! 
it,”  observed  Don  Rebiera. 

“ Still  we  may  be  intercepted  by  them,  and  our  whole  force 
will  be  nothing  against  so  many,”  observed  Don  Philip,  “ if  we 
are  without  defence : whereas  in  the  house  we  shall  have  an 
advantage.” 

“E’  vero,”  replied  Don  Rebiera  thoughtfully;  “then  let  us 
prepare;  for  depend  upon  it  Don  Silvio  will  not  lose  such  an 
opportunity  to  wreak  his  vengeance.  He  will  be  here  to-night : 

I only  wonder  he  has  not  been  here  with  his  companions  before. 
However,  Pedro  will  arrive  in  two  hours.” 

At  this  moment  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  sud- 
den entrance  of  Pedro,  who  had  been  despatched  to  the  town 
with  the  load  of  wine.  He  rushed  in  flurried  and  heated,  with 
his  red  cap  in  his  hand. 

“ How  now,  Pedro,  back  so  early?” 

“ 0 signor!”  exclaimed  the  man — “they  have  taken  the  cart 
and  the  wine,  and  have  drawn  it  away  up  to  the  mountains.” 

“ Who?”  inquired  Don  Rebiera. 

“ The  galley-slaves  who  have  been  let  loose;  and  by  the  body 
of  our  blessed  saint,  they  have  done  pretty  mischief — they 
have  broken  into  the  houses,  robbed  everything— murdered 
many — clothed  themselves  with  the  best — collected  all  the 
arms,  provisions,  and  wine  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and 
have  marched  away  into  the  mountains.  This  took  place  last 
night.  As  I was  coming  down  within  a mile  of  the  town,  they 
met  me  with  my  loaded  cart,  and  they  turned  the  bullocks 
round,  and  drove  them  away  along  with  the  rest.  By  the 
blessed  Virgin!  but  they  are  stained  with  blood,  but  not  al- 
together of  men,  for  they  have  cut  up  some  of  the  oxen.  I 
heard  this  from  one  of  the  herdsmen,  but  he  too  fled,  and  could 
not  tell  me  more.  But,  signor,  I heard  them  mention  your 
name.” 

“ I have  no  doubt  of  it,”  replied  Don  Rebiera.  “ As  for  the 
wine,  I only  hope  they  will  drink  too  much  of  it  to-night.  But, 
Pedro,  they  will  be  here,  and  we  must  defend  ourselves — so  call 
the  men  together,  I must  speak  to  them.” 

“We  shall  never  see  the  bullocks  again,”  observed  Pedro, 
mournfully. 

“ No : but  we  shall  never  see  one  another  again,  if  we  do  not 
take  care.  I have  information  they  come  here  to-night.” 

“ Holy  Saint  Francis ! and  they  say  there  are  a thousand  of 
them.” 

“Not  quite  so  many,  to  my  knowledge,”  observed  Jack. 

“ They  told  me,  that  a great  many  were  killed  in  their  attack 
upon  the  town,  before  they  mastered  it.” 

“ So  much  the  better.  Go  now,  Pedro,  drink  a cup  of  wine, 
and  then  call  the  other  men.” 

The  house  was  barricadoed  as  well  as  circumstances  would 
permit;  the  first  story  was  also  made  a fortress  by  loading  the 
landing-place  with  armoires  and  chests  of  drawers.  The  upper 
story,  or  attic,  if  it  might  be  so  called,  was  defended  in  the  same 
way,  that  they  might  retreat  from  one  to  the  other,  if  the 
j doors  were  forced, 

I It  was  eight  o’clock  m .the  evening  before  all  was  ready,  and 
they  were  still  occupied  with  the  last  defence,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mesty,  who  showed  himself  an  able  engineer, 
when  they  heard  the  sotmd  of  an  approaching  multitude.  They 
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looked  out  of  one  of  the  windows,  and  perceived  the  house  sur- 
rounded by  the  galley-slaves,  in  number,  apparently  about  a 
hundred.  They  were  all  dressed  in  a most  fantastic  manner, 
with  whatever  they  could  pick  up : some  had  fire-arms,  but 
the  most  of  them  were  supplied  only  with  swords  or  knives. 
With  them  came  also  their  cortege  of  plunder:  carts  of  various 
descriptions,  loaded  with  provisions  of  all  sorts,  and  wine; 
women  lashed  down  with  ropes,  sails  from  the  vessels  and  boats 
to  supply  them  with  covering  in  the  mountains,  hay,  and 
straw,  and  mattrasses.  Their  plunder  appeared  to  be  well 
chosen  for  their  exigencies.  To  the  carts  were  tied  a variety 
of  cattle,  intended  to  accompany  them  to  their  retreat.  They 
all  appeared  to  be  under  a leader  who  was  issuing  directions — 
that  leader  was  soon  recognised  by  those  in  the  house  to  be 
Don  Silvio. 

“Massa  Easy,  you  show  me  datman?”  said  Mesty,  when  he 
heard  the  conversation  between  Easy  and  Rebiera;  “only  let 
me  know  him.” 

“ Do  you  see  him  there,  Mesty,  walking  down  in  front  of 
those  men;  he  has  a musket  in  his  hand,  a jacket  with  silver 
buttons,  and  white  trousers.” 

“ Yes,  Massa  Easv,  me  see  him  well— let  me  look  little  more 
— dat  enough.” 

The  galley-slaves  appeared  to  be  very  anxious  to  surround 
the  house,  that  no  one  should  escape,  and  Don  Silvio  was  ar- 
ranging the  men. 

“ Ned,”  said  Jack,  “ Let  us  show  him  that  we  are  here.  He 
said  that  he  would  acquaint  Don  Rebiera  with  our  arrival;  let 
us  prove  to  him  that  he  is  too  late.” 

“It  would  not  be  a bad  plan,”  replied  Gascoigne;  “if  it 
were  possible  that  these  fellows  had  any  gratitude  among  them, 
some  of  them  might  relent  at  the  idea  of  attacking  those  who 
saved  them.” 

‘Not  a bit;  but  it  prove  to  them,  that  there  are  more  in  the 
house  than  they  think  for,  and  we  can  frighten  some  of  them 
by  telling  them  that  the  soldiers  are  near  at  hand.” 

Jack  immediately  threw  up  the  casement,  and  called  out  in 
a loud  voice,  “Don  Silvio!  Galley-slave!  Don  Silvio!” 

The  party  hailed,  turned  round,  and  beheld  Jack,  Gaseoigne, 
and  Mesty,  standing  at  the  window,  of  the  upper  floor. 

“We  have  saved  you  the  trouble  of  announcing  us;  we  are 
here  to  receive  you,”  called  out  Gascoigne. 

“ And  in  three  hours,  the  troops  will  be  here,  so  you  must  be 
quick,  Don  Silvio,”  continued  Jack. 

The  window  was  then  immediately  closed.  The  appear- 
ance of  our  heroes,  and  the  communication  of  a speedy  arrival 
of  the  troops,  was  not  without  its  effect.  The  criminals 
trembled  at  the  idea;  Don  Silvio  was  mad  with  rage — he 
pointed  out  to  the  men  the  necessity  of  immediate  attack,  the 
improbability  of  the  troops  arriving  so  soon,  and  the  wealth 
which  he  expected  was  locked  up  by  Don  Rebiera  in  his  man- 
sion. This  rallied  them,  and  they  advanced  to  the  doors, 
which  they  attempted  to  force  without  success,  losing  several 
men  by  the  fire  from  those  within  the  house.  Finding  their 
efforts,  after  repeated  attempts,  to  be  useless,  they  retreated, 
and  then  bringing  up  a long  piece  of  timber,  which  required 
sixty  men  to  carry  it,  they  ran  with  it  against  the  door,  when 
the  weight  of  the  timber  drove  it  off*  its  hinges,  and  an  entrance 
was  obtained;  by  this  time  it  was  dark,  the  lower  story  had 
been  abandoned,  but  the  barricade  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
opposed  their  progress.  Convenient  loop-holes  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  defendants,  who  now  opened  a smart  fire  upon 
the  assailants,  the  latter  having  no  means  of  returning  it 
effectually  had  they  had  ammunition  for  their  muskets,  which 
fortunately  they  had  not  been  able  to  procure.  The  combat 
now  became  fierce,  and  the  galley-slaves  were  several  times 
repulsed  with  great  loss  during  a contest  of  two  hours;  but 
encouraged  by  Don  Silvio,  and  refreshed  by  repeated  draughts 
of  wine,  they  continued  by  degrees  removing  the  barriers  op- 
posed to  them. 

“ We  shall  have  to  retreat!”  exclaimed  Don  Ribiera;  “ very 
soon  they  will  have  torn  down  all.  What  do  you  think,  Signor 
Easy?” 

“ Hold  this  as  long  as  we  can.  How  are  we  off*  for  ammuni- 
tion?” 


“ Plenty  as  yet;  plenty  to  last  for  six  hours,  I think.” 

“ What  do  you  say,  Mesty?” 

“ By  holy  St.  Patrig,  I say  hold  out  here;  they  got  no  fire- 
arms and  we  ab  um  at  arm-length.” 

This  decision  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  defence  being  held 
for  two  hours  more.  At  last,  it  was  evident  that  the  barricade 
was  no  longer  tenable,  for  the  heavy  pieces  of  furniture  they 
had  heaped  up  to  oppose  entrance  were  completely  hammered 
to  fragments.  The  retreat  was  sounded;  they  all  hastened  to 
the  other  story  where  the  ladies  were  already  placed,  and  the 
galley-slaves  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  first-floor;  exaspe- 
rated by  the  defence,  mad  with  wine  and  victory,  but  finding 
nothing. 

Again  was  the  attack  made  upon  the  second  landing,  but, 
as  the  stairs  were  now  narrower,  and  their  defences  stronger 
in  proportion,  they  for  a long  while,  gained  no  advantage. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  their  men  were  wounded  and  taken 
down  below. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  both  parties  from  see- 
ing distinctly,  which  was  rather  in  favour  of  the  assailants. 
Many  climbed  over  the  fortress  of  piled-up  furniture,  and  were 
killed  as  soon  as  they  appeared  on  the  other  side,  and  at  last, 
the  only  ammunition  used  was  against  those  who  made  this 
rash  attempt.  For  four  long  hours  did  this  assault  continue, 
until  daylight  came,  and  then  the  plan  of  assault  was  altered: 
they  again  brought  up  the  poles,  hammered  the  pieces  of  fur- 
niture into  fragments,  and  gained  ground.  The  defendants 
were  worn  out  with  fatigue,  but  flinched  not ; they  knew  that 
their  lives,  and  the  lives  of  those  dearest  to  them,  were  at  stake, 
and  they  never  relaxed  their  exertions;  still  the  criminals,  with 
Silvio  at  their  head,  progressed;  the  distance  between  the 
parties  gradually  decreased,  and  there  was  but  one  massive 
chest  of  drawers  now  defending  the  landing-place,  and  over 
which  there  was  a constant  succession  of  blows  from  long  poles 
and  cutlasses,  returned  with  bullets  from  their  pistols. 

“ We  must  now  fight  for  our  lives,”  exclaimed  Gascoigne  to 
Easy,  “ for  what  else  can  we  do?” 

“ Do — get  on  the  roof  and  fight  there,”  replied  Jack. 

“ By-the-bye  that’s  well  thought  of,  Jack.  Mesty,  up  and 
see  if  there  is  any  place  we  can  retreat  to  in  case  of  need,”  said 
Gascoigne. 

Mesty  hastened  to  obey,  and  soon  returned  with  a report 
that  there  was  a trap-door  leading  into  the  loft  under  the  roof, 
and  that  they  could  draw  the  ladder  up  after  them. 

“ Then  we  may  laugh  at  them,”  cried  Jack.  “ Mesty,  stay 
here,  while  I and  Gascoigne  assist  the  ladies  up,”  explaining  to 
the  Rebieras  and  to  their  domestics  why  they  went. 

“ We  must  retreat,  Jack,”  said  Gascoigne,  “ the  stones  can 
do  no  harm,  where  we  are  going  to.  What  think  you,  Don 
Philip?” 

“ I agree  with  you ; let  those  who  are  wounded  be  first  car- 
ried up,  and  then  we  will  follow.” 

This  was  effected,  and  as  soon  as  the  wounded  men  were 
carried  up  the  ladder,  and  the  arms  taken  up  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants,  for  they  were  now  of 
little  use  to  them,  the  ammunition  being  exhausted,  the  whole 
body  went  into  the  large  room  which  contained  the  trap- door 
of  the  loft,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  up,  they  drew  the  ladder 
after  them.  They  had  hardly  effected  this,  when  they  were 
followed  with  the  yells  and  shouting  of  the  galley-slaves  who 
had  passed  the  last  barriers,  and  thought  themselves  sure  of 
their  prey:  but  they  were  disappointed,  they  found  them  more 
secure  than  ever. 

Nothing  could  exceed  tne  rage  of  Don  Silvio  at  the  protracted 
resistance  of  the  party,  and  the  security  of  their  retreat.  To 
get  at  them  was  impossible,  so  he  determined  to  set  fir  a to  the 
room,  and  suffocate  them,  if  he  could  do  no  otherwise.  He  gave 
his  directions  to  his  men,  who  rushed  down  for  straw,  but  in 
so  doing,  he  carelessly  passed  under  the  trap-door,  and  Mesty, 
who  had  carried  up  with  him  two  or  three  of  the  stones,  dashed 
one  down  on  the  head  of  Don  Silvio,  who  fell  immediately.  He 
was  carried  away,  but  his  orders  were  put  in  execution;  the 
room  was  filled  with  straw  and  fodder,  and  lighted.  Tht 
effects  were  soon  felt;  the  trap-door  had  been  shut,  but  the 
heat  and  smoke  burst  through;  after  a time,  the  planks  and 
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rafters  took  fire,  and  their  situation  was  terrible.  A small 
trap-window  in  the  roof,  on  the  side  of  the  house  was  knocked 
open,  and  gave  them  a temporary  relief;  but  now  the  rafters 
burned  and  crackled,  and  the  smoke  burst  on  them  in  thick 
columns.  They  could  not  see,  and  with  difficulty  could  breathe. 
Fortunately  the  room  below  that  which  had  been  fired  was  but 


it  was  impossible:  we  remained  as  long  as  the  heat  and 


smoke  would  permit  us,  and  then  we  were  obliged  to  be  off;  but 

T shall  nPVPr  TnoiMrir.  on/l  TVirtor»?vir»  i 


shall  never  forget  the  roaring  and  moaning  of  the  i>oor  ani- 
mals who  were  then  roasting  alive.  It  was  a cruel  thing  of  the 
Danes  to  fire  a vessel  full  of  these  poor  creatures.  Some  had 
broken  loose,  and  were  darting  up  and  down  the  decks  goring 


one  out  of  four  on  the  attics,  and,  as  the  loft  they  were  in  j others,  and  tumbling  down  the  hatchways:  others  remained 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  roof,  they  were  able  to  remove  far  j trembling,  or  trying  to  snuff  up  a mouthful  of  fresh  air  amongst 
from  it.  ! the  smoke;  but  the  struggling  and  bellowing,  as  the  fire  caught 

Summoned  by  Mesty,  Jack  and  Gascoigne  put  their  shoulders  the  vessel  fore  and  aft,  and  was  grilling  two  hundred  poor  crea- 
to  one  of  the  lower  slates;  it  yielded,  was  disengaged,  and  slid  tures  at  once,  was  at  last  shocking,  and  might  have  been  heard 
down  with  a loud  rattling  below.  ^ In  a few  minutes  they  were  for  a mile.  We  did  all  we  could.  I cut  the  throats  of  a dozen, 
all  with  their  head  in  the  open  air,  but  still  the  house  was  on  , but  they  kicked  and  struggled  so  much,  falling  down  upon,  and 
fire  below,  and  they  had  no  chance  of  escape.  They  now  ^ treading  you  under  their  feet;  and  once  one  laid  upon  me,  and 
beheld  the  detachment  of  troops  making  up;  a loud  cheer  was  I expected  to  be  burnt  with  them,  for  it  was  not  until  I was 
given,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  soldiers,  and  in  five  mi-  helped  that  I got  clear  of  the  poor  animal.  So  we  stayed  as  long 
nutes  the  troops  had  possession  of  the  house.  I as  we  could,  and  then  left  them  to  their  fate ; and  the  smell  of 

“ 12  ou  quite  sure,  Massa  Easy,  that  all  galley-rascals  below  burnt  meat,  as  we  shoved  off,  was  as  horrible  as  the  cries  and 


you  may  see  that;  look  at  them 


gone?”  asked  Mesty. 

“ Yes,”  replied  Easy, 
bound  there.” 

“ Den,  sar,  I tink  it  high  time  we  go  too.” 

“ So  do  I,  Mesty;  but  bow?” 

“ Come  help  me,  Massa  Easy;  dis  board  is  loose,  come  help 
all  of  you.” 

They  all  went  and  pulled  up  the  board.  In  a few  minutes 
they  had  beaten  an  opening  into  one  of  the  rooms  below  not  on 
fire,  and  Mesty  having  fetched  the  ladder,  they  all  descended 
in  safety,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  commander  of  the 
troops,  walked  out  at  the  door  of  the  house. — Midshipman 
Easy, 


FIRE  AND  WATER. 


he; 


“Come,  spin  us  a good  yarn,  father;  we’ve  nothing  to  do, 
and  Jacob  will  like  to  hear  you.” 

“ Well,  then,  so  I will,”  answered 
about?” 

“ Eire  and  water,  of  course,”  replied  Tom. 

“ Well,  then,  I’ll  tell  you  something  about  both,  since  you 
wish  it;  how  I came  into  his  majesty’s  sarvice  through  fire,  and 


wailings  of  the  poor  beasts  themselves.  The  men-of- war’s  boats 
returned,  having  chased  away  the  Danes,  and  very  kindly 
offered  us  all  a ship,  as  we  had  lost  our  own,  so  that  you  see 
that  hy  fire  I was  forced  into  his  Majesty’s  sarvice. 

“ Now,  the  boat  which  took  us,  belonged  to  one  of  the  frigates 
who  had  charge  of  the  convoy,  and  the  lieutenant  who  com- 
manded the  boat  was  a swearing,  tearing  sort  of  a chap,  who 
lived  as  if  his  life  was  to  last  for  ever.  After  I was  taken  on 
board,  the  captain  asked  me  if  I would  enter,  and  I thought 
that  I might  as  well  serve  the  king  handsomely,  so  I volun- 
teered. It’s  always  the  best  thing  to  do,  when  you’re  taken, 
and  can’t  help  yourselt,  for  you  are  more  trusted  than  a pressed 
man,  who  is  obstinate.  I liked  the  sarvice  from  the  first — the 
captain  was  not  a particular  man ; according  to  some  people’s 
idea  of  the  sarvice,  she  wasn’t  quite  in  man-of-war  fashion,  but 
she  was  a happy  sliip,  and  the  men  would  have  followed  and 
fought  for  the  captain  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.  That’s 
the  sort  of  ship  for  me.  I’ve  seen  cleaner  decks,  but  I never 
saw  merrier  hearts.  The  only  one  of  the  officers  disliked  by 
the  men  was  the  lieutenant  who  pressed  me:  he  had  afoul 
“ wliat  shall  it  be  | mouth,  and  no  discretion ; and  as  for  swearing,  it  was  really 
terrible  to  hear  the  words  which  came  out  of  his  mouth.  I 
don’t  mind  an  oath  rapped  out  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  but 
lie  invented  his  oaths  when  he  was  cool,  and  let  them  out  in  his 
rage.  We  were  returning  home,  after  having  seen  the  convoy 


how  the  officer  who  pressed  me  went  out  of  it  through  water.  I j safe,  wlien  we  met  with  a gale  of  wind  in  our  teeth,  one  of  the 
was  still  ’prentice,  and  wanted  about  three  months  to  sarve  my  | very  worst  I ever  fell  in  with.  It  had  been  blowing  hard  from 
time,  when,  of  course,  I should  no  longer  be  protected  from  j the  S.W.,  and  then  shifted  to  the  N.W.,  and  made  a cross  sea, 
sarving  the  king,  when  the  ship  I was  in  sailed  up  the  Baltic  i which  was  tremendous.  Now,  the  frigate  was  a very  old  vessel; 
with  a cargo  of  bullocks.  We  had  at  least  two  hundred  on  and  although  they  had  her  into  dock  and  repaired  her  below, 
board,  tied  up  on  platforms  on  every  deck,  with  their  heads  they  had  taken  no  notice  of  her  upper  works,  which  were  as 
close  to  the  sides,  and  all  their  sterns  looking  in  board.  They  i rotten  as  a medlar.  I think  it  was  about  three  bolls  in  the 


were  fat  enough  when  they  were  shipped,  but  soon  dwindled 
away;  the  weather  was  very  bad,  and  the  poor  creatures  rolled 
against  each  other  and  slipped  about  in  ays^ay  that  it  pitied  you 
to  see  them.  However,  they  were  stowed  so  thick,  that  they 
held  one  another  up,  which  proved  of  service  to  them  in  the 


middle  watch,  when  the  wind  was  howling  through  the  rigging, 
for  we  had  no  canvass  on  her  except  a staysail  and  trysail,  when 
the  staysail-sheet  went,  and  she  broached-to  afore  they  could 
prevent  her.  The  lieutenant  I spoke  of  had  the  watch,  and  his 
voice  was  heard  through  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  swearing  at 


hes.vy  gales  which  tossed  the  ship  about  like  a pea  in  a rattle,  i the  men  to  haul  down  the  staysail,  that  we  might  bend  on  the 
We  had  joined  a large  convoy,  and  were  entering  the  Sound,  sheet,  and  set  it  right  again;  when,  she  having,  as  I said, 
when,  as  usual,  it  fell  calm,  and  out  came  tlie  Danish  gun-boats  { broached-to,  a wave,  ay,  a wave  as  high  as  the  maintop  almost; 


to  attack  us.  The  men-of-war  who  had  the  charge  of  the  con- 1 took  the  frigate  right  on  her  broadside,  and  the  bulwarks  of 


voy  behaved  nobly;  but  still  they  were  becalmed,  and  many  of:  the  quarter-deck  being,  as  I said,  quite  rotten,  cut  them  off 


us  were  a long  way  astern.  Our  ship  was  pretty  well  up,  but 
she- was  too  far  in  shore;  and  the  Danes  made  a dash  at  us  with 
the  hope  of  making  a capture.  The  men-of-war  seeing  what 
the  enemy  were  about,  sent  boats  to  beat  them  off;  but  it  was 
too  late  to  prevent  them  boardin?.  which  they  did.  Not  wish- 
ing  to  peep  through  the  bars  of  the  gaol  at  Copenhagen,  we  left 
the  ship  in  our  boats  on  one  side,  just  as  the  Danes  boarded  on 
the  other,  and  pulled  towards  the  men-of-war’s  armed  boats 
coming  to  our  assistance.  The  men-of-^  war’s  boats  pulled  right 
for  the  ship  to  retake  her,  which  they  did  certainly,  but  not  be- 
fore the  enemy  had  set  fire  to  the  vessel,  and  had  then  pulled 
off  towards  another.  Seeing  this,  the  men-of-war’s  boats  again 
gave  chase  to  the  Danes,  leaving  us  to  extinguish  the  fiames, 
which  were  now  bursting  out  fore  and  aft,  and  climbing  like 
fiery  serpents  up  to  the  main  catharpings,  We  soon  found  that 


clean  level  with  the  main-chains,  sweeping  them,  and  guns,  and 
men,  all  overboard  together.  The  mizen-mast  went,  but  the 
main-mast  held  on,  and  I was  under  its  lee  at  the  time,  and 
was  saved  by  clinging  on  like  a nigger,  while  for  minute  I was 
under  the  water,  which  carried  almost  all  away  with  it  to  lee- 
yard.  As  soon  as  the  water  passed  over  me,  I looked  up  and 
around  me — it  was  quite  awful;  the  quarter-deck  was  cut  off  as 
with  a knife,  not  a soul  left  there,  that  I could  see ; no  man  at 
the  wheel — mizenmasts  gone — skylights  washed  away — waves 
making  a clear  breach,  and  no  defence;  boats  washed  away 
from  the  quarters — all  silent  on  deck,  ‘but  plenty  of  noise  below 
and  on  the  main-deck,  for  the  ship  was  nearly  full  of  water,  and 
all  below  were  hurrying  up  in  their  shirts,  thinking  that  we 
were  going  down.  At  last  the  captain  crawled  up,  and  clung 
by  the  stancheons,  followed  by  the  first  lieutenant  and  the 


AND  ADVENTUKES  AT  SEA. 
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officers,  and  by  degrees  all  was  cjuiet,  the  ship  was  cleared,  and  | 
the  hands  were  turned  up  to  muster,  under  the  half-deck.  i 
There  were  forty- seven  men  who  did  not  answer  to  their  names  | 
— they  had  been  summoned  to  answer  for  their  lives,  poor  fel- 
lows! and  there  was  also  the  swearing  lieutenant  not  to  he 
found.  Well,  at  last  we  got  the  hands  on  deck,  and  put  her 
before  the  wind,  scudding  under  bare  poles.  As  we  went  aft 
to  the  taffrail,  the  bulwark  of  which  still  remained,  with  about 
six  feet  of  the  quarter-deck  bulwark  on  each  side,  we  observed 
something  clinging  to  the  stern  ladder,  dipping  every  now  and 
then  into  the  sea,  as  it  rose  under  her  counter,  and  assisted  the 
wind  in  driving  her  before  the  gale.  We  soon  made  it  out  to 
be  a man,  and  I went  down,  slipped  a bowline  knot  over  the 
poor  fellow,  and  with  some  difficulty  we  were  both  hauled  up 
again.  It  proved  to  be  the  lieutenant,  who  had  been  washed 
under  the  counter,  and  clung  to  the  stern  ladder,  and  had  thus 
miraculously  been  preserved.  It  was  a long  while  before  he 
came  to,  and  he  never  did  any  duty  the  whole  week  we  were 
out,  till  we  got  into  Yarmouth  Roads;  indeed,  he  hardly  ever 
spoke  a word  to  any  one,  but  seemed  to  be  alway  s in  serious 
thought.  When  we  arrived,  he  gave  his  commission  to  the 
captain,  and  went  on  shore;  went  to  school  again,  they  say, 
and  bore  up  for  a parson,  and  for  all  I know,  he’ll  preach  some* 
where  next  Sunday.  So  you  see,  ivater  drove  him  out  of 
the  sarvice,  and  fire  forced  me  in.  There’s  a yarn  for  you, 
Jacob.” 

“ I like  it  verv  much,”  replied  I. 

Jacob  Faithful. 


CONGREVE  ROCKETS. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  engines  of  destruction  which  any 
vessel,  particularly  a steamer,  can  make  use  of,  is  the  congreve 
rocket,  a most  terrible  weapon  when  judiciously  applied,  espe- 
cially, where  there  are  combustible  materials  to  act  upon.  The 
very  first  rocket  fired  from  the  Nevnesis  was  seen  to  enter  the 
large  junk  against  which  it  was  directed,  near  that  of  the 
admiral,  and  almost  the  instant  afterwards  it  blew  up  with  a 
terrific  explosion,  launching  into  eternity  every  soul  on  board, 
and  pouring  forth  its  blaze  like  the  mighty  rush  of  fire  from  a 
volcano.  The  instantaneous  destruction  of  the  huge  body 
seemed  appalling  to  both  sides  engaged.  The  smoke,  and  flame, 
and  thunder  of  the  explosion,  with  the  broken  fragments  fall- 
ing round,  and  even  portions  of  dissevered  bodies  scattered  as 
they  fell,  were  enough  to  strike  with  awe,  it  not  with  fear,  the 
stoutest  heart  that  looked  upon  it. 


AN  ADVENTURE  AT  SEA. 

A FRAGMENT. 

The  mate  had  been  looking  out  with  a spyglass,  and  ob- 
served a sail  to  windward. 

“ Jump  aloft,  one  of  you  who  has  good  eyes,  and  tell  me 
what  you  make  out  of  that  craft  with  the  suspicious  rake  in 
her  masts,  on  our  weather  bow !” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir!”  they  again  sung  out,  in  full  chorus;  and 
away  several  scampered  up  the  shrouds,  pell-mell.  Amoug 
the  rest,  was  perceived  the  slight  figure  of  the  lad,  who  ascended 
with  remarkable  agility,  and  left  the  others  far  behind.  The 
mate  could  scarcely  credit  what  he  saw,  and  gazed  aloft  in 
amazement. 

“Maintop- gallant,  there!”  hailed  the  mate. 

“Ay,  ay,  sir!”  replied  Isaac,  in  as  grufl'a  voice  as  he  could 
muster  for  the  occasion. 

“ What  sort  of  craft  is  that  to  windward, — and  how  is  she 
standing?” 

“ It  is  a small  black  schooner,  all  legs  and  arms,”  replied  Mr. 
Maintopgallant!  “ and  she  is  bearing  doAvn  for  us  under  a press 
of  sail!  Now  she  runs  up  a flag,  which  you  can  make  out  from 
the  deck  with  tne  glass;  and  by  the  flash  and  the  smoke  she 
makes,  she  has  just  tired  a gun!” 


1 Presently,  a dull,  heavy  report  came  booming  on  the  breeze, 
and  a thundering  sound  echoed  against  the  side  of  the  ship. 
The  glass  was  bent  upon  the  approaching  schooner,  whose 
I hull  had  not  yet  entirely  risen  out  of  the  water.  Her  flag  was 
found  to  be  French. 

“Steward — call  the  captain!”  cried  the  mate,  in  alarm. 
“ forward,  there;— call  all  hands  on  deck — stand  by  to  put  tlie 
ship  about.”  - 

“ Ay,  ay,  sir,”  echoed  along  the  deck,  and  every  sailor  stood 
ready  at  his  post  for  prompt  action. 

Seth  and  Jethro,  now  appeared  on  deck,  wondering  not  a 
little  at  the  uncommon  stir  on  board,  and  surprised  to  find  every 
man  ready,  whenever  the  word  should  be  given  to  put  the  ship 
on  a new  direction. 

“What  does  all  this  mean,  mate?”  demanded  the  captain ; 
“ why  wouldst  thou  change  the  course  of  the  ship?” 

“ I did  not  intend  to  do  so  without  your  concurrence,”  re- 
plied the  mate;  “but  I thought  it  best  to  have  everything 
ready  for  prompt  manoeuvring.  We  have  a suspicious  look- 
ing sail  on  our  weather  bow,  and  she  shows  French  colours. 
By  the  rake  of  her  masts,  I should  not  be  surprised  to  find  her 
a clipper,  with  a long- tom  amidships;  for  she  has  given  us  a 
gun  already.” 

Rather  a dangerous  neighbour,  for  us,  surely,”  said  the 
captain,  “ especially  if  she  should  prove  one  of  those  piratical 
rascals  that  sometimes  cut  up  our  commerce.  Keep  her  away, 
and  see  if  she  follows  us,”  continued  he,  lowering  the  point  of 
his  glass. 

Away  went  the  Grampus  with  a free  wind,  snorting,  as  it 
were  like  a race  horse,  and  ploughing  handsomely  through  the 
seas  on  her  altered  way. 

The  Frenchman  steered  for,  and  gained  gradually  and  steadily 
upon  the  Grampus;  and  the  event  was  most  anxiously  looked 
for  by  all  on  board.  The  ship,  deeply  laden  as  she  was  with 
oil,  was  of  great  value,  and,  as  Seth  thought,  eminently  worth 
preserving.  But  the  Frenchmen  were  determined  she  should 
change  owners, — for  they  managed  their  little  craft  with 
great  skill,  and  altered  their  course  in  chase,  whenever  Macy 
changed  his.  The  breeze  was  brisk,  and  suited  the  schooner 
to  a crack;  while  the  laden  ship,  though  the  fleetest  of  her 
class  could  not  sIioav  her  heels  to  advantage,  without  a stronger 
v/ind.  Macy  tried  his  vessel  upon  every  tack— but  escape 
was  impossible— the  wedge-like  schooner  gained  upon  him  at 
every  turn. 

“ Now  would  I give  the  half  of  our  cargo,”  said  Macy  “ for 
a few  guns  to  speak  to  that  saucy  little  scamp  in  his  own  lan- 
guage!” And  then  turning  to  Jethro,  he  said,  rather  bitterly, 
“dost thou  remember,  friend  Coffin,  what  I told  thee  about  tlie 
six-pounders,  before  we  left  port?  I fear  thou  wilt  pay  dearly 
enough  for  not  taking  my  advice.  There  comes  salute  number 
tivo 

A gun  a-t  that  moment  was  fired  from  the  Frenchman,  across 
the  bow  of  the  Grampus ; but  the  shot  went  wide,  and  was  most 
probably  intended  merely  as  a warning  to  heave  to.  Seth 
paced  the  deck  in  great  agony  of  spirit,  muttering,  as  he  went, 
words  that,  sounded  very  much  like  damnation^  and  the  like. 
The  sound  may  have  been  equivocal  to  the  ear  of  J ethro,  for 
he  forbore  to  put  in  his  usual  caution  of  “ Swear  not  at  allfi  as  he 
was  wont  to  do,  whenever  Captain  Seth  used  obnoxious  words. 

The  Grampus  was  now  kept  oflT  two  or  three  points,  and  a 
foretopmast-studdingsail  was  about  being  set;  but,  in  the  hurry 
of  the  moment,  by  some  mishap,  the  tack  got  unrove.  A couple 
of  liands  were  ordered  aloft  to  rig  in  the  boom,  and  reeve  the 
tack  anew.  In  an  instant,  little  Isaac,  who  had  heard  the' or- 
der, put  the  end  of  the  rope  between  his  teeth,  ran  up  the  fore- 
shrouds, crept  out  on  the  top  of  the  fore-yard  like  a monkey, 
and  then  out  upon  the  bare  boom.  But,  before  he  had  accom- 
plished Ms  task,  the  Frenchmen  brought  their  long- tom,  charged 
with  small  shot,  to  bear  upon  the  yard,  and  let  drive  at  Isaac; 
thinking,  probably  that  his  labour  might  be  the  means  of  en- 
abling the  Grampus  to  escape.  The  little  fellow  was  not  dis- 
concerted by  this  terrible  salute,  although  the  balls  whistled 
like  hail  around  him.  lie  fearlessly  and  deliberately  went  on 
with  his  work. 

“ They  are  again  charging  the  gun!”  shouted  English  Bill* 
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“Come  down,  my  boy! — Creep  in!  Creep  in!  Seize  one  of  the 
halliards,  and  let  yourself  down  with  a run!” 

“ Ay,  ay,”  cried  Isaac,  as  he  finished  reeving  the  tack. 
He  then  quickly  gathered  a few  fathoms  in  his  hand,  threw  the 
coil  down  upon  the  forecastle,  and  the  sail  was  immediately 
hoisted.  The  long-tom  was  again  elevated,  and  the  gunner 
was  in  the  act  of  applying  the  match;  but  Isaac  stopped  not 
for  the  additional  peppering : — 

“ The  cords  ran  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands. 

And  quick  as  lightning  on  the  deck  he  stands !” 

“ Ha!— my  little  younker!— my  eyes,  but  you  are  a brave 
■\in— You’ll  be  an  admiral  yet— d’ye  see!”  exclaimed  English 
Bill,  as  he  joyfully  hugged  the  stripling  in  his  brawny  arms. 

The  prediction  of  Bill  rang  in  the  ears  of  Isaac  for  many  a 
year  afterwards.  It  was  like  the  prophetic  sound  of  the  bells 
to  the  hearing  of  Whittington:— 

“ Turn  again,  Whittington — 

Lord  Mayor  of  great  London.” 

The  hasty  strides  of  Seth  were  again  arrested  by  another 
shot  which  passed  through  the  sail  over  his  head.  lie  folded 
his  arms — looked  up  at  the  rent  sail — and  drew  up  liis  form, 
as  if  some  new  purpose  had  taken  possession  of  his  despairing 
mind. 

“ By  Heaven!”  said  he,  “ I will  not  part  with  so  fine  a ship 
and  cargo,  without  a deadly  struggle!” 

“ Swear  not!”  said  Jethro;  “it  will  not  help  us  in  our  strait. 
We  had  better  yield  quietly  to  the  necessity.  Put  down  thy 
helm,  Seth,  and  bring  the  ship  to.” 

“ Yield  quietly ! — didst  thou  say  ? — and  did  I understand  thee 
aright,  when  thou  bid  me  to  bring  the  ship  to?”  The  eyes  of 
Seth  glared  wildly  upon  Jethro,  and  his  nostrils  distended  like 
those  of  an  infuriated  wild  bull  at  bay.  “ Put  down  the  helm, 
indeed!  Pray,  neighbour  Jethro,  who  is  the  commander  of  the 
Grampus — thou  or  I?”  demanded  Seth,  in  high  dudgeon.  But 
he  evidently  availed  himself  of  the  first  pretext  to  let  ofl’  his 
anger,  for  he  was  waxing  exceeding  wroth. 

Jethro  answered  calmly, — “ Thou,  surely,  art  her  captain — 
and  I yield  all  to  thy  discretion.  Save  the  ship,  if  thou  canst; 
but  thou  canst  not.  We  have  no  means  of  defence,  and,  if  we 
had,  it  would  not  be  justifiable  to  oppose  with  arras.” 

“ Jethro!  My  resolution  is  taken: — I will  save  this  ship,  or 
sink  in  her.  What!  yield  to  that  little  gadfly — that  gallinip- 
per — that  is  scarcely  larger  than  our  long-boat!” 

Another  shot,  better  directed  than  the  other,  splintered  a 
piece  from  the  mainmast,  and  wounded  one  of  the  crew. 

“ There,  Jethro!  there  are  some  of  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
French  pirate,  and  an  earnest  of  what  we  may  all  expect,  if 
taken !” 

“ Yield  thee,  Seth,  yield  thee ! The  longer  thou  dost  delay, 
so  much  the  more  hazard  to  the  lives  of  the  people.” 

“ Thou  hadst  better  go  below,  Jethro — I must  command  here. 
Yield,  indeed!  the  ship  shall  sink  first!”  muttered  Seth,  as 
Jethro  began  to  descend. 

“ Stand  by  there,  men!”  shouted  the  captain,  in  a voice  that 
made  every  sailor  start.  It  was  evident  to  all  that  Seth  had 
put  off  the  Quaker,  and  that  prompt  obedience  was  necessary. 

“Get  the  longboat  ready  to  be  launched  at  a moment’s 
warning — clear  away  the  quarter  boats — and  see  all  clear  to 
lower  them  in  an  instant.  Mate,  take  in  all  the  small  sails 
quickly !” 

The  manner  of  Seth  was  somewhat  wild,  but  resolute  and 
determined;  and  the  men  and  officers  having  done  his  behest, 
stood  wondering  what  command  would  next  be  issued,  and 
whereunto  those  would  tend  that  had  already  been  executed. 
The  Frenchman  was  also  at  fault;  for  mistaking  the  manoeuvr- 
ing of  Seth  for  an  intention  to  give  up  his  ship,  the  schooner 
was  hove  to,  and  seemed  to  await  the  lowering  of  the  boat  from 
the  quarter  of  the  Grampus — even  as  the  conqueror  awaits 
the  approach  of  an  enemy  subdued,  who  comes  to  yield  up  his 
sword.  In  rounding  to,  the  schooner  had  given  the  advantage 
of  the  wind  to  the  ship;  and  while  the  French  crew  stood 


agape  at  the  management  of  the  larger  vessel,  which  they 
already  looked  upon  as  a prize,  Seth  seized  upon  the  helm  with 
his  brawny  hand.  The  men,  scarcely  needing  the  cautioning 
word,  anticipated  his  intention  as  he  put  the  helm  hard  up,  1 
and  gave  his  impressive  shout  in  a suppressed  and  peculiar  cffi 
tone,  which  was  heard  distinctly  from  stem  to  stern: — h 

“ Let  go  all  the  braces  and  bowlines,  slack  off  sheets  and 
tacks,  and  square  the  yards  quickly!”  This  was  all  done  jd 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  Seth  shaped  his  course  as  ki 
though  he  would  bring  his  ship  under  the  .lee-quarter  of  the 
privateer. 

After  making  this  demonstration,  which  was  intended  to 
deceive  the  enemy,  her  direction  was  suddenly  changed,  and 
her  head  was  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  the  hull  of  the 
Frenchman!  The  crew  of  the  schooner  now  discovered,  but  tl 
too  late,  the  design  of  the  Grampus;  and  confusion  and 
dire  amazement  agitated  the  people  upon  her  crowded  deck. 

In  their  haste  to  remedy  their  oversight,  the  Frenchmen  failed 
altogether  to  avert  the  threatened  disaster 

“ If  thou  dost  intend  to  run  her  down,”  said  Jethro  to  Seth, 
hurriedly,  projecting  his  head  for  a moment  from  the  cabin 
gangway,  “ if — nay,  hear  me,  Seth,  for  the  sake  of  humanity — 
if  thou  art  determined  to  run  her  down,  ease  thy  helm  a little,  i 
and  give  them  a chance  for  their  lives.” 

“ Stand  by  to  lower  the  boats,”  vociferated  Seth,  stamping 
furiously  upon  the  deck,  A suppressed  groan  of  horror  es-  i 
caped  the  crew,  as  if  they  now  more  plainly  conceived  the  I 
design  of  their  captain.  I 

“ The  boldest  held  his  breath  for  a time.” 

The  little  schooner  still  lay  to,  in  a trough  of  a deep  sea,  her 
people  running  backwards  and  forwards  in  frightened  confu- 
sion, Avhile  the  huge  bulk  of  the  Grampus  mounted  the  last 
high  wave  that  separated  the  two  vessels. 

“ Mis6ricorder  exclaimed  a hundred  voices. 

A wild  scream  of  despair — heard  far  above  the  noise  of  the 
element,  and  the  dashing  of  the  ship — burst  from  the  poor 
doomed  Frenchmen. 

Down  came  the  Grampus,  thundering  upon  the  privateer, 
and  striking  her  with  her  plunging  boAv  directly  amidships. 
The  frail  schooner  was  cut  directly  in  two  by  the  shock;  and 
her  heavy  armament,  together  with  the  irresistible  force  of  the 
severing  blow,  bore  both  parts  of  her  hull,  Avith  aU  her  ill-fated 
crew  of  a hundred  souls,  beneath  the  wave.  j 

“ Down  with  the  boats  from  the  quarter — launch  the  long-  ! 
boat,” — shouted  Seth.  But  the  command,  though  it  could  not 
have  been  uttered  nor  executed  sooner  with  safety,  came  too 
late.  The  aim  of  Seth  had  been  too  fatally  sure.  The  boats 
reached  the  spot,  and  narroAvly  escaped  being  sucked  into  the 
vortex  Avhere  the  schooner  had  gone  down.  The  French  crew 
were  all  sent  their  long  account;  and  the  next  wave  left  not 
a trace  of  the  Avreck,  nor  a solitary  human  being  to  be  saved 
from  a watery  death. 

Thy  ship  and  cargo  were  dearly  ransomed,  Jethro  Coffin: 
and,  iSetli,  thou  didst  sacrifice  a hecatomb  of  human  beings 
for  thy  preservation. 


EXPERT  DIVERS. 

Many  nations,  and  particularly  the  savages  in  the  South 
Sea  and  other  islands,  are  remarkable  for  the  expertness  they 
acquire  by  habit  in  diving  and  moving  about  in  the  water. 
Being  accustomed  to  it  from  their  infancy,  the  element  be- 
comes so  natural  to  them  that  they  seem  to  have  the  use  of 
all  their  faculties  in  the  water  the  same  as  on  dry  land.  Ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  voyagers,  they  are  such  expert 
divers,  that  when  a nail  or  other  piece  of  iron  was  thrown 
overboard,  they  Avould  instantly  jump  into  the  sea  after  it,  and 
never  fail  to  recover  it.  On  one  occasion  a smith’s  anvil  is 
said  to  have  fallen  overboard : not  being  able  to  bring  this  up, 
the  islanders,  notwithstanding,  contrived  to  bring  it  ashore,  by 
descending,  a great  many  times  to  the  bottom,  and  rolling  it 
i over  and  over  till  it  reached  the  land. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA. 
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WRECK  OF  THE  STIRLING  CASTLE. 

RESCUE  OF  MRS.  FRAZER. 

The  following  account,  by  the  family  of  Lieutenant  Otter, 
officially  employed  at  Moreton  Bay,  and  transmitted  by  the 
Lieutenant’s  cousin  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  will  be  read  with 
much  interest  by  all  who  have  perused  the  extraordinary 
adventures  of  the  crew  of  the  Stirling  Castle  amongst  the 
savages:— 

“ Moreton  Bay,  Sept.  1836. 

“ I got  a week’s  leave  of  absence  to  go  down  to  the  bay  for 
the  purpose  of  amusing  myself  with  catching  turtle.  The 
wind  proved  favourable  for  the  sport  when  we  had  got  to 
the  pilot’s  station,  and,  after  remaining  a few  days  there,  I 


thought  I would  take  a day’s  shooting  at  a place  called 
Brisby’s  Island,  which  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bay.  I accordingly  proceeded  to  that  place,  and  whilst  out 
with  my  gun,  fell  in  with  two  men,  whom  I took  to  be 
natives.  When  they  came  up,  however,  they  addressed  me, 
to  my  astonishment,  in  English,  and  told  me  that  they  were 
part  of  the  crew  of  a vessel  called  the  Stirling  Castle,  which 
had  sailed  from  Sydney  to  Singapore,  about  three  month’s 
previously,  and  had  been  wrecked  on  one  of  the  Bornean  reefs, 
near  the  entrance  of  Torres  Straits.  The  whole  of  the  crew, 
with  the  captain  (Frazer),  his  wife,  and  two  mates,  had  got 
away  from  the  wreck  after  a fortnight’s  dreadful  suffering. 
One  of  the  boats,  in  which  were  the  above  mentioned  persons 
and  some  sailors,  eleven  in  all,  they  had  been  forced  to  the 
beach  a little  below  Sandy  Cape,  about  200  miles  to  the 
northward  of  this;  the  other  boat  had  parted  from  them  a 


[wreck  op  the  STIRLING  CASTLE.] 


few  days  before,  and  they  saw  no  more  of  it.  They  went  on 
to  say,  that  soon  after  tlieir  landing,  the  natives  came  down 
and  took  everything  from  them  that  they  had  saved,  stripped 
them  all  perfectly  naked,  forced  them  to  fetch  wood  and 
water,  and  treated  them  with  the  most  savage  cruelty.  They 
themselves,  with  another,  who  had  been  obliged  from  weak- 
ness to  stop  about  twenty-five  miles  behind,  had  managed  to 
get  across  to  the  main  land,  for  they  had  run  the  boat  ashore 
on  an  island.  After  travelling  for  six  weeks  along  the 
coast,  in  which  journey  they  suffered  uncommon  hardships 
from  the  cruelty  of  the  different  tribes  they  fell  in  with,  they 
most  providentially  had  arrived  at  Brisby’s  Island  just  in 
time  to  meet  with  me.  They  the  chan- 

Nq.  S6. 


nel  which  separates  this  island  from  the  main  land,  tlie  day 
before  I arrived,  and  as  I was  to  leave  the  next  morning,  if. 
would  have  been  long  before  they  would  have  been  seen  or 
heard  of,  as  the  island  is  hardly  ever  visited,  and  they  did 
not  know  themselves  where  they  were,  or  how  far  from  the 
settlement. 

I immediately  despatched  two  men  after  the  unfortunate 
fellow  who  had  been  left  behind,  and  he  was  brought  to  me 
naked,  and  black  as  the  two  others.  After  that  I started  for 
the  settlement  (Moreton  Bay).  On  reporting  to  the  com- 
mandant, Captain  Fyars,  two  whale-boats  were  got  ready, 
and  being  provisioned  for  three  weeks,  the  command  of  the 

squadron  was  given  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to 
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rescue  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  particularly  the  unfortu- 
nate lady,  who  was  treated  with  as  much  cruelty  as  any  of 
the  rest,  the  savages  having  no  regard  for  the  fair  sex.  We 
now  proceeded  with  soups,  wines,  clothes,  &c.,  for  the  men, 
and  I was  furnished  by  two  ladies  of  the  settlement  with 
female  attire  for  Mrs.  Frazer.  A person  accompanied  me  as 
interpreter,  and  proved  of  the  greatest  service,  as  he  had 
formerly  been  a runaway,  and  had  resided  nearly  six  years 
among  the  natives,  with  whose  language  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted. 

We  lost  no  time  in  getting  out  to  sea,  and  in  two  days 
after  leaving  the  pilot  station  we  put  into  a river  about  70 
miles  to  the  northward,  as  we  expected  intelligence  from 
some  of  the  natives.  After  some  trouble,  Graham,  our  inter- 
preter, heard  of  two  white  men  being  in  the  native  camp, 
and,  by  promising  hatchets  to  the  savages  he  induced  them 


I to  bring  the  white  men  in.  The  poor  fellows  were  wild  with 
I joy  at  seeing  us,  and  could  hardly  believe  their  senses,  as 
they  never  expected  to  be  liberated.  They  told  us  that  the 
captain  and  first  mate  had  sunk  under  their  sufierings;  that 
Mrs.  Frazer  was  alive  when  they  last  saw  her,  at  a place 
about  40  miles  off,  but  undergoing  every  hardship,  and  that 
two  of  the  crew  were  drowned  in  endeavouring  to  swim  the 
I channel.  I now  sent  one  boat  round  the  next  point,  about 
40  or  50  miles  distant,  whilst  I started  off  on  foot  with  three 
} others,  armed  only  with  pistols,  for  fear  of  alarming  the 
blacks,  who  are  much  afraid  of  a gun.  When  we  had  pro- 
ceeded about  six  miles,  the  treacherous  wretches  attacked  us 
with  clubs,  and  forced  us  back  to  the  boats,  as  we  were  hardly 
able  to  keep  them  off  with  our  pistols',  which  they  had  but 
little  fear  of.  We  were  obliged  to  fire  at  them  several  times 
' in  our  own  defence,  although  much  against  my  wish,  as  I 


was  afraid  of  their  retaliating  upon  the  unhappy  people  in  ! fight  another  tribe  some  40  miles  distant,  and  Graham  told  me 
their  power.  We  now  embarked,  and  followed  the  former  j he  knew  the  very  spot  where  she  was.  I sent  him  off  directly 
boat  round  the  aforesaid  point  into  a wide  bay,  which  we  | to  the  place,  he  having  previously  stripped  himself — the  only 
reached  before  night.  i way  of  escaping  ill-usage  from  these  brutes,  and  I followed  the 

“ About  tAVo  days  afterwards  we  got  the  second  mate,  and  such  * next  morning  along  the  beach,  to  support  him,  if  it  should  be 
a miserable  skeleton  I never  beheld,  quite  black  and  naked,  j requisite,  accompanied  by  three  men,  well  armed  Avith  muskets 
The  account  of  his  sufferings  was  horrible,  as  he  had  been  tor-  i this  time. 

tured  in  a variety  of  ways,  because  he  was  too  weak  to  drag  the  I “ After  we  had  gone  about  30  miles  Ave  came  to  a mark  in  the 
heavy  logs  of  firewood  in  obedience  to  the  Avishes  of  the  savages.  ■ sand— the  signal  agreed  upon  for  us  to  stop  and  wait  for  him. 
We  learned,  to  our  mortification,  that  Mrs.  Frazer,  Avho  had  i We  had  not  been  here  half  an  hour,  Avlien  be  appeared  with  four 
been  some  time  alone  among  the  salvages,  had  only  a fcAv  days  I natives  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  above  ns.  When  he  came  doAvn 
before  passed  the  very  spot  where  Ave  Avere,  but  that  she  had  the  hill  the  blacks,  on  seeing  us  armed,  attempted  to  move 
been  carried  off  by  a large  party  of  blacks,  who  were  going,  to  ! ftway,  bttl  he  persu^ed  them,  by  promises  of  hatbhets,  to  turn 
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L i back.  I went  up  to  meet  him,  and  you  may  conceive  my  joy 
^ and  satisfaction  when  he  told  me  that  Mrs,  Frazer  was  waiting 
! on  the  top  of  the  hill  until  I sent  her  a cloak.  I immediately 
b|  gave  him  a cloak  and  petticoat,  and  shortly  afterwards  she  ap- 
fj  peared.  You  never  saw  such  an  object.  Although  only  38 
;j  years  of  age  she  looked  like  an  old  woman  of  70;  perfectly 
! j black,  and  dreadfully  crippled  from  the  sufferings  she  had  un- 
; I dergone.  I went  to  meet  her,  and  she  caught  my  hand,  burst 
! into  tears,  and  sank  down  quite  exhausted.  She  was  a mere 
ij  skeleton,  the  skin  literally  hanging  upon  her  bones,  whilst  her 
I legs  were  a mass  of  sores,  where  the  savages  had  tortured  her 
I with  firebrands. 

I “ Notwithstanding  her  miserable  plight,  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
I cessary  for  us  to  start  homewards,  though  she  had  already  come 
! nine  or  ten  miles,  as  there  were  about  three  hundred  natives  in 
j the  camp,  who,  Graham  said,  would  most  likely  attack  us  in 
I the  night,  for  many  of  them  had  been  unwilling  to  give  her  up. 
He  had  fortunately  met  with  one  of  his  former  friends,  a kind 
of  chief,  through  whose  influence  he  had  succeeded.  So 
treacherous  are  the  natives  that  it  is  impossible  to  trust  one  of 
! them  for  a moment. 

After  having  given  the  poor  woman  some  port  wine,  which 
I had  brought  with  me  in  a flask,  and  some  tea  which  she  thought 
was  nectar  from  Heaven,  she  insisted  upon  immediately  setting 
out,  though  we  had  nearly  thirty  miles  to  walk.  On  the  road 
she  gave  me  a dismal  account  of  her  hardships  and  privations, 
interrupting  herself  with  bursts  of  gratitude  which  it  was  pain- 
ful to  listen  to.  Her  husband  had  been  speared  before  her  face 
about  a month  back,  and  had  gradually  pined  until  his  death, 
totally  neglected.  Any  attempt  of  hers  to  approach  him  was 
followed  by  blows  on  the  head.  When  he  died,  they  dragged, 
the  body  away  by  the  heels  and  buried  it  in  the  sand.  The  un- 
fortunate first  mate  suffered  still  more;  they  burnt  his  legs 
with  firebrands  to  such  a degree  that  on  his  crawling  into  the 
water  the  flesh  all  dropped  from  the  bones,  which  were  laid  bare 
up  to  the  knees,  and  in  this  state  he  lay  helpless,  and  was 
starved  to  death. 

“ On  one  occasion,  when  she  attempted  to  take  him  a few 
cockles,  they  knocked  her  down  with  a club,  and  dragged  her 
through  a pond  by  the  arms  and  legs.  When  we  met  her  she 
had  been  two  days  without  food,  and  had  subsisted  the  most 
part  of  the  time  on  a fern-root  which  is  found  in  the  swamps. 
Now  and  then  she  would  get  the  tail  or  Sn  of  the  fish,  when  the 
savages  had  a superabundance.  This  she  was  obliged  to  earn 
by  dragging  heavy  logs  of  wood,  and  fetching  water,  and  she 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  their  huts;  but,  destitute  of  all  cover- 
ing as  she  was,  she  was  obliged  to  lie  out  the  whole  night,  even 
in  the  heaviest  rains.  This  is  but  a slight  sketch  of  what  she 
went  through ; a detailed  account  would  fill  a quire  of  paper. 

“When  we  had  got  about  halfway  to  our  boats,  we  were  obliged 
to  carry  her  in  turns.  We  did  not  arrive  until  the  next  morn- 
ing, when,  after  taking  some  rest,  she  begged  I would  send  her 
some  hot  water  to  her  tent,  as  she  was  anxious  to  restore  her 
face  and  person  to  their  natural  colour.  I suspect  she  found  it 
no  easy  task,  as,  besides  her  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind,  the 
natives,  in  order  to  bring  her  as  near  as  possible  to  their  own 
complexion,  had  rubbed  her  every  day  with  charcoal  and  fat. 
Our  only  anxiety  was  now  to  get  away,  as  we  had  accomplished 
our  errand,  and  the  blacks  were  keeping  us  constantly  on  the 
watch.  We  were  detained  by  contrary  winds  for  four  days, 
during  which  one  of  our  men  got  a spear  sent  through  his  thigh. 
At  length  we  had  a fair  breeze,  and  reached  the  settlements  in 
two  days  and  a night. 


Mrs.  Frazer’s  own  Account. 

On  Friday,  August  18th,  1837,  Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  Frazer,  the 
widow  of  Captain  Frazer,  of  the  s»^ip  Stirling  Castle,  which 
was  wrecked  on  a coral  reef  on  their  passage  from  Sydney  to 
Singapore,  in  May  1835,  came  to  the  Mansion-house,  accom- 
panied by  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  she  arrived  in 
this  country,  and  a female  at  whose  house  she  was  received 
upon  coming  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  mentioning  the 
particulars  of  her  dreadful  adventures  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  shores  to  which  the  crew  resorted  as  a refuge  from  the 


not  more  appalling  dangers  of  the  ocean.  The  following  is 
her  account  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
One  of  the  chief  officers. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1835,  the  Stirling  Castle  left  Sydney 
for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Singapore.  On  the  22nd,  when 
they  were  approaching  Torres  Straits,  it  blew  very  fresh,  and 
there  being  a current  near  the  Eliza  Coral  Reefs,  which  the 
vessel  was  unable  to  resist,  she  struck  on  the  reefs,  at  about 
nine  o clock  at  night,  where  the  captain  was  incapable,  on 
account  of  the  hazy  weather,  of  making  observations. 

There  were  about  eighteen  men  on  board,  two  boys,  and 
Mrs.  Frazer,  the  captain  s wife,  who  was  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy. 

Two  of  the  men  who  were  at  the  wheel  were  killed  when 
the  ship  struck,  and  the  cabins  were  dashed  into  the  hold, 
together  with  all  the  bread,  beef,  pork,  and  other  provisions. 
The  crew,  when  the  tempest  ceased,  contrived  to  cut  away  the 
masts,  in  expectation  that  the  ship  would  right  herself,  and 
she  did,  in  some  degree,  change  her  position,  but  not  to  any 
serviceable  extent ; they  therefore  determined  to  get  away  as 
well  as  they  could  in  the  long-boat  and  the  pinnace,  wnich 
they  had  contrived  to  keep  secure,  the  two  other  boats  which 
were  attached  to  the  ship  having  been  swept  away  by  the  fury 
of  the  elements.  The  ship’s  carpenter,  the  cook,  the  cook^a 
mate,  John  Frazer,  the  captain^s  nephew,  the  boatswain, 
Edward  Sone,  and  Bill  Lorton,  a seaman,  took  to  the  pinnace  j 
while  the  captain,  his  wife,  the  chief  mate,  the  second  mate, 
the  two  boys,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew,  took  to  the  long-boat. 

Four  days  after  they  committed  themselves  to  the  care  of 
Providence,  Mrs.  Frazer  was  delivered  of  a child,  while  up  to 
her  waist  in  water,  in  the  long-boat.  The  infant  was  born 
alive,  but  after  a few  gasps  was  drowned,  and  the  chief  mate 
wrapped  up  the  body  in  a part  of  his  shirt,  which  he  tore  from 
his  back  for  the  purpose,  and  let  it  go  along  with  the  tide. 
The  poor  mother  could  not  account  for  the  extraordinary 
vigour  with  which  she  was  able  to  bear  up  against  this  cala- 
mity, added  to  the  other  calamities  to  which  she  was  doomed 
to  be  exposed.  Fortunately  she  was  for  some  time  in  a state 
of  insensibility,  and  was  not,  until  a considerable  time  after 
the  child  was  consigned  to  the  deep,  aware  that  it  was  brought 
into  a world  from  which  it  was  so  rapidly  hurried  away.  For 
a great  many  days  they  endeavoured  in  vain  to  reach  Moreton 
Bay,  being  all  the  time  without  any  food  except  a small 
quantity  of  the  lees  of  hops,  which  they  had  found  in  a cask. 
They  suffered  dreadfully  from  thirst  as  well  as  hunger  while 
in  this  awful  situation.  At  last  they  reached  a large  rock,  to 
which  they  fastened  their  boats,  and  they  went  in  quest  of 
oysters  and  water ; but  their  disappointments  were  multiplied 
upon  them,  and  they  stretched  themselves  along  in  expecta- 
tion of  a speedy  release  from  their  sufferings  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  another  tempest.  In  the  morning  those  who  belonged 
to  the  long-boat  were  astonished  to  find  that  the  pinnace  and 
the  men  who  had  occupied  her  had  altogether  disappeared. 
These  unfortunate  fellows  who  were  never  heard  of  more,  and 
their  comrades  in  calamity  could  not  conjecture  what  their 
motive  could  be  for  making  an  experiment  by  themselves, 
without  the  aid  of  the  experience  of  the  captain  and  mates, 
whom  they  left  behind. 

The  captain’s  aim  was  all  along,  after  they  had  been  obliged 
to  quit  the  ship,  to  reach  Moreton  Bay,  but  finding  that  wind 
and  current  were  dead  against  this  object,  and  his  companions 
being  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  lying  on  their  backs 
in  the  boat  with  their  tongues  out  to  catch  the  damp  of 
the  dews  that  fell,  he  resolved  to  make  for  the  nearest  land. 
It  was  a choice  of  awful  evils,  for  he  knew  that  the  shore, 
which  it  was  probable  they  would  reach  was  visited  by  tribes 
of  savages.  They  bore  away  before  the  wind,  prepared  to 
meet  death  in  whatever  shape  it  might  present  itself,  and  so 
exhausted  with  suffering  as  to  be  careless  whether  they  were 
to  die  by  the  hands  of  the  natives,  or  to  be  overwhelmed  in 
the  waves.  At  last  they  came  within  sight  of  land,  and  soon 
afterwards  their  boat  ran  into,  and  landed,  in  a place  called 
White  Bay.  They  were  now  about  100  miles  north  of  More- 
ton Bay,  which  is  the  principal  of  the  penal  settlements  to 
which  the  incorrigible  convicts  arc  sent  to  passs  the  temaind«7 
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of  their  days  in  uninterrupted  labour ; and  just  as  they  touched 
the  land  they  caught  a sight  of  vast  crowds  of  naked  savages, 
who  soon  approached  the  beach,  evidently  delighted  with  the 
prize  that  presented  itself. 

The  savages  surrounded  the  boat,  and  raising  it  up,  carried 
it  from  the  beach,  to  the  bush  with  its  crew,  just  as  they 
were.  The  moment  they  laid  the  boat  on  the  ground,  they 
began  to  strip  the  men  of  their  clothes,  commencing  with 
the  captain  and  chief  officers.  John  Baxter,  the  second 
mate,  endeavoured  to  hide  a shirt  ornament  in  which  his 
aunt’s  hair  was  contained,  having  willingly  yielded  up  every- 
thing else  ; but  the  savages  became  infuriated  at  the  attempt 
at  concealment,  and  beat  him  dreadfnlly.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  trinket  was  torn  from  him.  They  broke  in 
pieces  the  watches  and  chronometers,  ahd  each  took  a portion 
of  the  machinery  to  stick  in  their  noses  and  ears,  and  after 
they  had  divided  among  themselves  the  various  portions  of 
apparel  of  which  they  had  stripped  their  captives,  they  threw 
to  them,  to  appease  their  hunger,  the  heads  and  entrails  of 
the  fish  upon  which  they  had  been  lately  making  their  meal. 
The  savages,  after  having  detained  them  two  days,  took  them 
farther  up  into  the  bush,  and  drove  them  onward,  that  they 
might,  as  they  soon  ascertained,  fall  into  the  hands  of  other 
tribes,  by  whom  an  ingenious  variety  was  to  be  given  to  their 
sufferings. 

The  captain  had  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  them  to  accept 
the  services  of  the  crew  for  a longer  time,  being  apprehensive 
that  any  change  amongst  the  natives  would  be  for  the  worse, 
but  they  beat  all  the  now  naked  whites  on  before  them,  until 
fresh  tribes  came  up  and  took  each  of  them  a prisoner,  and  set  him 
to  work  in  carrying  pieces  of  trees  and  toiling  in  other  exhaust- 
ing ways.  Mrs.  Frazer,  being  the  only  woman,  was  not  selected 
by  any  of  the  tribes,  but  was  left  by  herself,  while  they  all  went 
onward : but  her  husband  got  an  opportunity  to  mention  to  her 
not  to  stir  from  the  place  in  which  she  was  at  that  moment, 
and  that  he  would  contrive  to  see  her  in  a few  hours.  During 
that  night,  she  lay  in  the  clefts  of  a rock,  and  in  the  morning, 
after  looking  about  without  seeing  a creature,  she  determined 
to  follow  some  foot-marks,  and,  after  having  proceeded  to  some 
distance,  she  saw  a crowd  of  black  women  approach.  These, 
however,  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  savages  by  whom  her  hus  - 
band had  been  taken  up  in  the  bush  on  the  preceding  day;  and 
they  set  her  to  work  in  cutting  wood  and  lighting  fires.  Being 
quite  naked,  and  presenting  a contrast  in  her  skin  which  the 
women  did  not  like,  she  was  compelled  by  them  to  rub  herself 
aU  over  with  gum  and  herbs,  which  had  the  effect  of  making 
her  nearly  as  dark  as  themselves.  They  likewise  tatooed  her 
all  over,  and  having  pulled  her  hair  out,  covered  her  head  with 
a sort  of  gum,  and  stuck  the  feathers  of  parrots  and  other 
birds  all  over  it.  One  of  the  women  having  two  children, 
obliged  her  to  nurse  one  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
labour  she  had  to  perform,  and,  if  the  child  was  out  of  temper, 
the  nurse  was  kicked,  and  scratched,  and  thumped  for  its 
peevishness. 

At  the  expiration  of  four  days,  Mrs.  Frazer  saw  her  husband 
for  the  first  time  since  their  separation.  He  was  dragging 
along  a tree,  and  was  greatly  fatigued.  She  had  just  began  to 
to  inquire  how  it  happened  that  he  did  not  manage  to  let  her 
know  where  he  was,  to  which  he  was  replying  that  he  dared 
not  look  for  her,  when  his  tribe  suddenly  appeared ; one  of 
them  having  seen  them  together,  made  a push  at  the  captain 
with  a spear,  and  pierced  him  right  through  the  body,  and  he 
fell  dead  in  an  instant.  Mrs.  Frazer  ran  to  her  husband,  and 
cried  out — “Jesus  of  Nazareth,  I can  endure  this  no  longer,” 
and  pulled  the  spear  out  of  the  body,  but  the  breath  was  gone 
for  ever.  She  then  fell  senseless,  and  remained  so  for  a con- 
siderable time,  and  when  she  recovered  her  senses,  she  found 
herself  along  with  the  tribe  which  she  was  obliged  to  serve,  but 
what  became  of  the  body  of  Captain  Frazer,  she  never  could 
learn,  and  of  course,  the  barbarous  region  in  which  she  was  en- 
slaved, was  no  place  for  sympathy.  Shortly  after  this  catas- 
trophe, the  first  officer  of  the  ship,  having  been  informed  the 
captain  had  been  murdered  by  one  of  the  tribes,  formed,  in  a fit 
of  desperation,  a plan  of  revenge,  fettered  and  exhausted  with 
labbur  ashQ  was.  This  intentioa  was,  however  discovered, 


and  horrible  was  his  punishment.  Mrs.  Frazer  had  just  lighted 
a fire  by  order  of  her  tribe,  and  the  unfortunate  man’s  legs 
were  thrust  into  it  and  consumed,  while  he,  by  the  violence  of 
of  his  contortions,  actually  worked  for  the  rest  of  his  body  a 
grave  in  the  sand  in  which  it  was  imbedded. 

Two  days  after  this  horrible  event,  a fine  looking  young 
man,  named  James  Major,  was  disposed  of.  Captain  Frazer 
who  knew  a good  deal  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
savages  on  this  coast,  had  mentioned  to  Major  that  the 
savages  would  take  off  his  head  for  a figure  bust  for  one  of 
their  canoes.  It  seemed  too,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  savages 
who  contemplated  that  sort  of  execution,  to  smile  in  the 
face  of  his  victim  immediately  before  he  struck  him  to  the 
earth.  While  Major  was  at  work,  the  chief  of  his  tribe 
approached  him  smiling,  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 
At  that  instant,  the  poor  fellow  received  a blow  on  the  back 
of  the  neck  from  a waddle,  or  crooked  stick,  which  stunned 
him.  He  fell  to  the  ground,  and  a couple  of  savages  set  to 
work,  and  by  means  of  sharpened  shells,  severed  the  head 
from  the  body  with  frightful  exclamations.  They  then 
ate  parts  of  the  body,  and  preserved  the  head  with  certain 
gums  of  extraordinary  efficacy,  and  affixed  it  as  a figure  bust 
to  one  of  the  canoes.  The  rest  of  the  crew,  of  course,  ex- 
pected nothing  less  than  death.  Their  apprehension  appeared 
to  relate  rather  to  the  mode  of  inflicting  the  extreme  penalty, 
than  to  the  fact  that  they  must  prematurely  die.  Two  of  the 
seamen,  named  Doyle,  and  Big  Ben  contrived  to  steal  a canoe, 
and  endeavoured  to  cross  an  island,  but  were  drowned  in  the 
attempt  to  escape  from,  perhaps,  a more  fearful  death. 

There  was  a black  man,  named  Joseph,  who  had  been  steward 
on  board  the  Stirling  Castle.  When  the  savages  seized  the  long- 
boat in  which  the  crew  had  entered  White  Bay,  they  stripped 
this  Joseph  as  well  as  the  rest,  but  as  he  was  of  their  own 
colour  they  inflicted  no  punishment  upon  him,  and  he  had  the 
privilege  of  going  about,  which  was  denied  to  any  others  of  the 
'svretched  strangers.  This  man,  who  was  continually  Avatching 
for  an  opportunity  to  escape  had  assured  Mrs.  Frazer  that  if  he 
could  get  away,  the  first  life  he  should  think  of  saving  would  be 
that  of  his  mistress.  He  succeeded  in  stealing  a canoe,  in  Avhich 
he  rowed  off,  and  in  six  weeks  he  reached  Moreton  Bay,  where 
he  informed  the  commandant  of  the  penal  settlement  of  the  hor- 
rible circumstances  which  had  taken  place.  All  the  survivors 
Avere,  to  the  best  of  IMrs.  Frazer’s  belief,  rescued  from  the 
savages.  At  the  camp  the  commandant  and  the  commissary, 
and  in  fact  all  the  individuals  who  Avere  in  the  serAuce  of  the 
Government,  treated  Mrs.  Frazer  and  her  companions  in  mis- 
fortune with  a degree  of  kindness  which  it  is  evident  the  former 
has  a very  warm  recollection  of.  She  was  placed  under  medi- 
cal care  immediately,  and  everything  that  Avas  considered  likely 
to  abate  the  sense  of  Avhat  she  had  undergone  in  witnessing  the 
murder  of  her  husband  and  the  other  horrors  Avith  Avhich  she 
was  surrounded,  Avas  done. 

The  Lord  Mayor  asked  what  Avere  the  circumstances  of  Mrs. 
Frazer?  He  was  convinced  that  if  she  were  in  necessity,  the 
ladies  in  London,  who  were  constantly  looking  for  such  objects, 
would  speedily  relieve  her.  The  captain  said  that  the  unfortu-^ 
nate  lady  was  not  mistress  of  a farthing;  the  clothes  on  her 
back  had  been  given  to  her  by  the  commandant’s  wife;  and 
Captain  Frazer  had  been  the  sole  support  of  her  and  three  chil- 
dren, who  were  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  to  which  she  Avas  anxious 
to  go  as  soon  as  possible.  She  was  lame,  had  almost  lost  the 
use  of  one  arm  and  the  sight  of  one  eye,  by  the  severity  of  the 
inflictions  to  which  she  had  been  subjected.  The  Lord  Mayor 
— “I  shall  most  willingly  receive  contributions  for  her  benefit, 
and  I am  sure  that  the  call  will  be  soon  answered.  I never 
heard  of  anything  so  truly  dreadful  in  all  my  experience.” 


DREADFLTL  MASSACRE  OF  CAPTAIN  OLIVER 
PORTER, 

And  the  crew  of  the  Atahualpa,  hj  the  Indians^  in  the  year  1805. 

The  Atahualpa,  of  Boston,  left  that  port  in  August,  1803, 
bound  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of 
trading  with  the  natives.  She  arrived  safe  Q»  the  coast  in  the 
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month  of  January,  1804;  and,  after  visiting  the  several  islands, 
I and  purchasing  the  skins,  on  the  5th  June,  1805, ‘weighed 
i anchor  from  Chockcoe  on  the  N.VV.  coast,  and  made  sail.  On 

I' the  8th,  arrived  at  Millbank  Sound,  and  came  to  an  anchor 
within  musket-shot  of  the  village.  Soon  after  her  arrival,  the 
chief  of  the  Indians,  by  the  name  of  Kiete,  came  oflf  to  the  ship, 
with  some  more  of  his  tribe,  and  informed  the  captain,  that  the 
Caroline,  Captain  Sturgess,  had  sailed  from  thence  ten  days 
before. 

On  the  11th,  the  chief  came  off  again,  with  his  tribe,  and 
another  tribe  that  was  there,  and  traded  very  briskly  till  to- 
wards night,  when,  becoming  very  insolent,  they  were  all  turned 
out  of  the  ship. 

On  the  13th,  lOete  and  his  tribe  came  on  board  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  seemed  much  more  desirous  to  trade  than  before, 
which  Captain  Porter  was  very  glad  to  see.  The  chief  mate, 
and  two  of  the  ship’s  company,  were  then  engaged  in  ripping 
the  main-sail  in  pieces,  on  the  quarter-deck : the  second  mate, 
with  two  hands,  repairing  the  main- top- sail;  two  on  the  star- 
board side  of  the  main-deck,  spinning  spun  yarn;  two  more  on 
the  forecastle,  making  sinnet ; two  more  on  the  larboard  side 
of  the  main-deck,  running  shot  in  the  armourer’s  forge;  the 
cooper  was  making  tubs;  the  cook,  the  captain’s  steward  in  the 
gaUey,  at  their  duty;  and  aU  hands  as  usual  employed  in  the 
ship’s  duty ; the  armourer  was  in  the  steerage,  and  the  boat- 
swain in  the  cabin ; Captain  Porter,  M.  Ratstraw,  his  clerk,  and 
Mr.  Lyman  Plummer  (nephew  of  Theodore  Lyman,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  ship  owner),  were  standing  on  the  larboard  side  of  the 
quarter-deck,  abreast  of  the  cabin  hatchway.  The  chief  Kiete, 
stood  leaning  on  the  rail,  and  called  Captain  Porter  to  look  at 
the  skins  that  were  in  a canoe,  alongside  the  ship : the  captain 
accordingly  went  to  look  over  the  side,  when  the  chief,  with 
some  more  Indians,  laid  hold  of  him,  and  gave  a shout;  imme- 
diately all  the  Indians  alongside  of  the  canoes  and  those  on 
board,  armed  with  daggers,  pistols,  pikes,  and  other  weapons, 
seized  every  man  on  deck,  who  were  totally  unprepared  for  so 
sudden  an  attack.  A most  dreadful  and  sanguinary  contest 
immediately  took  place;  when,  after  a short  but  bloody  engage- 
ment of  about  five  minutes,  the  deck  was  completely  cleared 
of  them. 

There  were  about  two  hundred  Indians,  it  is  supposed,  on 
board  at  this  time;  the  first  daggered  Captain  Porter  several 
times  in  the  back,  put  him  in  a canoe,  alongside,  and  carried 
him  on  shore ; and,  as  we  were  afterwards  informed  by  Captain 
Smith,  of  the  ship  Mary,  of  Boston,  who  was  informed  by  the 
New  Hecta  tribe,  was  by  them  tied  to  a tree,  in  which  unhappy 
and  miserable  situation  he  languished  fifteen  days,  refusing 
every  species  of  nourishment  offered  him  by  these  savages,  oc- 
casioned by  his  grief  at  this  unhappy  accident. 

Previous  to  this  fatal  business,  there  were  twenty-three 
hands  on  board;  ten  of  whom  were  barbarously  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  killed  were  Captain  Oliver  Porter;  Mr. 
John  Hill,  chief  mate;  Daniel  Gooding,  second  mate;  John  G. 
Ratstraw,  captain’s  clerk;  IMr.  Lyman  Plummer,  Peter  Shooner, 
Luther  Lapham,  Samuel  Lapham,  seamen;  Isaac  Lammes, 
cooper;  and  John  Williams,  cook.  Mr.  Lyman  Plummer  sur- 
vived about  two  hours  after  he  was  wounded.  The  cook,  who 
was  most  shockingly  cut  and  mangled,  languished  till  about  six 
o’clock  the  next  morning. 

Among  the  wounded  were,  Ebenezer  Baker,  seaman,  most 
dangerously,  with  daggers,  he  having  two  stabs  in  his  left 
thigh,  one  in  his  privates,  one  in  his  back,  one  in  his  breast, 
and  one  in  his  neck;  Henry  Thompson,  seaman,  very  danger- 
ously with  daggers,  having  one  wound  on  his  right  side,  one  on 
the  left  shoulder,  another  on  the  left  arm,  and  two  or  three 
smaller  ones  on  the  same  arm,  one  on  the  right  temple,  and 
another  on  the  left  cheek:  Ebenezer  Williams,  seaman,  had 
three  wounds  in  his  thigh,  with  daggers, — two  on  his  back,  and 
one  on  the  right  shoulder  with  a boarding-pike ; Luke  Bates, 
seaman,  wounded  on  his  right  shoulder  with  a boarding-pike ; 
Joseph  Robinson,  carpenter,  wounded  on  the  left  breast; 
Thomas  Edwards,  steward,  stabbed  on  the  left  shoulder;  W. 
Walker,  had  two  stabs,  with  daggers,  in  his  back. 

After  the  deck  was  cleared  of  these  sanguinary  savages, 
several  guns,  were  fired  at  the  village,  the  sails  were  loosed. 


stream-cable  cut,  and  the  ship  put  to  sea.  The  same  night  they 
got  under  weigh,  seven  large  war  canoes  hove  in  sight,  with 
about  thirty  Indians  in  each.  In  this  deplorable  condition, 
with  only  four  or  five  hands  on  board  capable  of  duty,  the 
Atahualpa  shaped  her  course  for  New  Heita;  but  the  wind 
chopping  round,  put  about,  and  stood  to  the  westward. 

On  the  17th,  it  was  thought  time  to  bury  the  dead,  when, 
after  having  sewed  them  up,  and  got  them  ready  for  interment, 
prayers  were  read.  They  were  then  buried  in  Queen  Char- 
lotte’s Sound. 

It  cannot  be  ascertained,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  how 
many  of  the  Indians  were  killed  in  this  dreadful  contest.  It  is 
supposed,  however,  that  the  number  must  have  exceeded 
forty ; for  a large  canoe  being  under  the  ship’s  bow,  with  about 
twenty  Indians  in  her,  who  were  cutting  a cable,  a swivel  and 
several  muskets  were  fired  into  her,  and  but  one  Indian  reached 
the  shore. 

During  the  confiict  with  the  savages,  there  were  two  barrels 
of  powder  unheaded,  and  a loaded  pistol  prepared  and  given  to 
a person  who  stood  ready,  should  they  get  into  the  cabin,  and 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  ship,  to  fire  into  it,  and  blow  the 
whole  up,  preferring  to  die  in  that  manner,  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  such  merciless  wretches. 


PETER  AMONG  THE  LADIES. 

I MUST  now  relate  what  occurred  to  me  a few  days  before  the 
ship  sailed,  which  will  prove  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  encoun- 
ter the  winds  and  waves,  or  the  cannon  of  the  enemy,  to  be  in 
danger,  when  you  have  entered  his  majesty’s  service:  on  the 
contrary,  I have  been  in  action  since,  and  I declare  without 
hesitation,  that  I did  not  feel  so  much  alarm  on  that  occasion, 
as  I did  on  the  one  of  which  I am  about  to  give  the  history. 

We  were  reported  ready  for  sea,  and  the  Admiralty  was 
anxious  that  we  should  proceed.  The  only  obstacle  to  our  sail- 
ing was,  that  we  had  not  yet  completed  our  complement  of  men. 
The  captain  applied  to  the  port  admiral,  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  send  parties  on  shore  to  impress  seamen.  The  second 
and  third  lieutenants,  and  the  oldest  midshipmen,  were  des- 
patched on  shore  every  night,  with  some  of  the  most  trust- 
worthy men,  and  generally  brought  on  board  in  the  morning 
about  half-a-dozen  men,  whom  they  had  picked  up  in  the  dif- 
ferent ale-houses  or  grog-shops,  as  the  sailors  call  them. 

Some  of  them  were  retained,  but  most  of  them  sent  on  shore 
as  unserviceable ; for  it  is  the  custom,  when  a man  either  enters, 
or  is  impressed,  to  send  him  down  to  the  surgeon  in  the  cock- 
pit, where  he  is  stripped  and  examined  all  over,  to  see  if  he  be 
sound  and  fit  for  his  majesty’s  service;  and  if  not,  he  is  sent  on 
shore  again.  Impressing  appeared  to  be  rather  serious  work, 
as  far  as  I could  judge  from  the  accounts  which  I heard,  and 
from  the  way  in  which  our  sailors,  who  were  employed  on  the 
service,  were  occasionally  beaten  and  wounded;  the  seamen 
who  were  impressed  appearing  to  fight  as  hard  not  to  be  forced 
into  the  service,  as  they  did  for  the  honour  of  the  country,  after 
they  were  fairly  embarked  in  it. 

I had  a great  wish  to  be  one  of  the  party  before  the  ship 
sailed,  and  asked  O’Brien,  who  was  very  kind  to  me  in  general, 
and  allowed  nobody  to  thrash  me  but  himself,  if  he  woiffd  take 
me  with  him,  which  he  did  on  the  night  after  I had  made  the 
request.  I put  on  my  dirk,  that  they  might  know  I was  an 
officer,  as  well  as  for  my  protection.  About  dusk  we  rowed  on 
shore,  and  landed  on  the  Gosport  side : the  men  were  all  armed 
with  cutlasses,  and  wore  pea  jackets,  which  are  very  short  great 
coats  made  of  what  they  call  Flushing.  We  did  not  stop  to 
look  at  any  of  the  grog-shops  in  the  town,  as  it  was  too  early, 
but  walked  out  about  three  miles  in  the  suburbs,  and  went  to  a 
house,  the  door  of  which  was  locked  ; but  we  forced  it  open  in 
a minute  and  hastened  to  enter  the  passage,  where  we  found  the 
landlady  standing  to  defend  the  entrance.  The  passage  wa» 
long  and  narrow,  and  she  was  a very  tall  corpulent  woman,  so 
that  her  body  nearly  filled  it  up,  and  in  her  hands  she  held  a 
long  spit  pointed  at  us,  with  wliich  she  kept  us  as  bay.  The 
officers,  who  were  the  foremost,  did  not  like  to  attack  a woman, 
and  she  made  sueh  driyes  at  them  with  her  spit,  that  had  they 
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not  retreated,  some  of  them  would  soon  have  been  ready  for 
roasting. 

The  sailors  laughed  and  stood  outside,  leaving  the  officers  to 
settle  the  business  how  they  could. 

At  last,  the  landlady  caUed  out  to  her  husband,  “ Be  they  all 
out,  Jem?” 

“ Yes,”  replied  the  husband,  “ they  be  all  safe  gone.” 

“Well,  then,”  replied  she,  “I’ll  soon  have  all  these  gone  too;” 
and  with  these  words  she  made  such  a rush  forward  upon  us 
with  her  spit,  that  had  we  not  fallen  back  and  tumbled  one 
over  another,  she  certainly  would  have  run  it  through  the 
second  lieutenant,  who  commanded  the  party.  The  passage 
was  cleared  in  an  instant,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  all  in  the 
street  she  bolted  us  out;  so  there  we  were,  three  officers  and  fif- 
teen armed  men,  fairly  beat  off  by  a fat  old  woman;  the  sailors 
who  had  been  drinking  in  the  house  having  made  their  escape 
to  some  other  place.  But  I do  not  well  see  how  it  could  be 
otherwise;  either  we  must  have  killed  or  wounded  the  woman, 
or  she  would  have  run  us  through,  she  was  so  resolute.  Had  her 
husband  been  in  the  passage,  he  would  have  been  settled  in  a 
very  short  time;  but  what  can  you  do  with  a woman  who  fights 
like  a devil,  and  yet  claims  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the 
softer  sex! 

We  all  walked  away,  looking  very  foolish,  and  O’Brien  ob- 
served that  the  next  time  he  called  at  that  house  he  would 
weather  the  old  cat,  for  he  would  take  her  ladyship  in  the  rear. 

We  then  called  at  other  houses,  where  we  picked  up  one  or 
two  men,  but  most  of  them  escaped  by  cutting  out  at  the  win- 
dows or  the  back  doors,  as  we  entered  the  front.  Now  there 
was  a grog-shop  which  was  a very  favourite  rendezvous  of  the 
seamen  belonging  to  the  merchant  vessels,  and  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  retreat  when  they  heard  that  the  press- 
gangs  were  out. 

Our  officers  were  aware  of  this,  and  were  therefore  indifier- 
ent  as  to  the  escape  of  the  men,  as  they  knew  that  they  would 
all  go  to  that  place,  and  confide  in  their  numbers  for  beating  us 
off.  As  it  was  then  one  o’clock,  they  thought  it  time  to  go 
there;  we  proceeded  without  any  noise,  but  they  had  people  on 
the  look  out,  and  as  soon  as  we  turned  the  corner  of  the  lane  the 
alarm  was  given.  I was  afraid  that  they  would  all  run  away, 
and  we  should  lose  them;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  mustered 
very  strong  on  that  night,  and  had  resolved  to  “ give  fight.” 
The  men  remained  in  the  house,  but  an  advanced  guard  of  about 
thirty  of  their  wives  saluted  us  with  a shower  of  stones  and 
jnud.  Some  of  our  sailors  were  hurt,  but  they  did  not  appear 
to  mind  what  the  women  did.  They  rushed  on,  and  then  they 
were  attacked  by  the  women  with  their  fists  and  nails. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  sailors  only  laughed,  pushing  the 
women  on  one  side,  and  saying,  “ Be  quiet.  Poll;” — “ Don’t  be 
foolish,  Molly;” — “ Out  of  the  way,  Sukey:  we  a’n’t  come  to 
take  away  your  fancy  man;”  with  expressions  of  that  sort, 
although  the  blood  trickled  down  many  of  their  faces,  from  the 
way  in  which  they  had  been  clawed.  Thus  we  attempted  to 
force  our  way  through  them,  but  I had  a very  narrow  escape 
even  in  this  instance. 

A woman  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  pulled  me  towards  her; 
had  it  not  been  for  one  of  the  quarter-masters  I should  have 
been  separated  from  my  party,  but  just  as  they  dragged  me 
away,  he  caught  hold  of  me  by  the  leg,  and  stopped  them. 

“ Clap  on  here.  Peg,”  cried  the  woman  to  another,  “ and  let’s 
have  this  little  midshipmite ; I wants  a baby  to  dry  nurse.” 

Two  more  women  came  to  her  assistance,  catching  hold  of  my 
other  arm,  and  they  would  have  dragged  me  out  of  the  grasp 
of  the  quarter-master  had  he  not  called  out  for  more  help  on 
his  side,  upon  which  two  of  the  seamen  laid  hold  of  my  other 
leg,  and  there  was  such  a tussle,  (all  at  my  expense)  such  pul- 
ling and  hauling:  sometimes  the  women  gained  an  inch  or  two 
of  me,  then  the  sailors  got  it  back  again.  At  one  moment  I 
thought  it  was  all  over  with  me,  and  in  the  next  I was  with  my 
own  men. 

“Pull  devil;  puU  baker!”  cried  the  women,  and  then  they 
laughed,  although  I did  not,  I can  assure  you,  for  I really  think 
that  I was  pulled  out  an  iueh  taller,  and  my  knees  and  should- 
ers pained  me  very  much  indeed.  At  last  the  women  laughed 
BO  much,  that  they  could  not  hold  on,  and  I wus  dragged  into 


the  middle  of  our  own  sailors,  where  I took  care  to  remain  ; and 
after  a little  more  squeezing  and  fighting,  was  carried  by  the 
crowd  into  the  house. 

The  seamen  of  the  merchant  ships  had  armed  themselves 
with  bludgeons  and  other  weapons,  and  had  taken  a position  on 
the  tables.  They  were  more  than  two  to  one  against  us, 
and  there  was  a dreadful  fight,  as  there  resistance  was  very 
desperate.  Our  sailors  were  obliged  to  use  their  cutlasses,  and 
for  a few  minutes  I was  quite  bewildered  with  the  shouting  and 
swearing,  pushing  and  scuffling,  collaring  and  fighting,  together 
with  the  dust  raised  up,  which  not  only  blinded,  but  nearly 
choked  me.  By  the  time  that  my  breath  was  nearly  squeezed 
out  of  my  body,  our  sailors  got  the  best  of  it,  which  the  land- 
lady and  women  in  the  house  perceiving,  they  put  out  all  the 
lights,  so  that  I could  not  tell  where  I was : but  our  sailors  had 
every  one  seized  his  man,  and  contrived  to  haul  l;iim  out  of  the 
street  door,  where  they  were  collected  together  and  secured. 

Now  again  I was  in  great  difficulty;  I had  been  knocked 
down  and  trod  upon,  and  when  I did  contrive  to  get  up  again, 
I did  not  know  the  direction  in  which  the  door  lay.  I felt  about 
by  the  wail,  and  at  last  came  to  a door,  for  the  room  was  at 
that  time  nearly  empty,  the  women  having  followed  the  men 
out  of  the  house;  I opened  it,  and  found  that  it  was  not  the 
right  one,  but  led  into  a little  parlour,  where  there  was  a fire, 
but  no  lights.  I had  just  discovered  my  mistake,  and  was  about 
to  retreat,  when  I was  shoved  in  from  behind,  and  the  key 
turned  upon  me;  there  I was  all  alone,  and,  I must  acknowledge, 
very  much  frightened,  as  I thought  that  the  vengeance  of  the 
women  would  be  wreaked  upon  me.  I considered  that  my 
death  was  certain,  and  that,  like  the  man  Orpheus  I liad  read 
of  in  my  books,  I should  be  torn  to  pieces  by  these  Bacchanals. 
However,  I reflected  that  I was  an  officer  in  his  majesty’s  ser-? 
vice,  and  that  it  was  my  duty,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  my  life 
for  my  king  and  country.  I thought  of  my  poor  mother;  but 
as  it  made  me  unhappy,  I tried  to  forget  her,  and  call  to  my 
memory  all  I had  read  of  the  fortitude  and  courage  of  various 
brave  men,  when  death  stared  them  in  the  face.  I peeped 
through  the  key-hole,  and  perceived  that  the  candles  were  re- 
lighted, and  there  were  only  women  in  the  room,  who  were 
talking  all  at  once,  and  not  thinking  about  me.  But  in  a 
minute  or  two,  a woman  came  in  from  the  street,  with  her  long 
black  hair  hanging  about  her  shoulders,  and  her  cap  in  her  baud. 

“ Well,”  cried  she,  “ they’ve  nabbed  my  husband;  but  I'll  be 
dished  if  I hav’n’t  boxed  up  the  midshipmite  in  that  parlour, 
and  he  shall  take  his  place.” 

I thought  I should  have  died  when  I looked  at  the  woman, 
and  perceived  her  coming  up  to  the  door,  followed  by  som© 
others,  to  unlock  it.  As  the  door  opened  1 drew  my  dirk,  re- 
solving to  die  like  an  officer,  and  as  they  advanced  I retreated 
to  a corner,  brandishing  my  dirk,  without  saying  a word. 

“ Veil,”  cried  the  woman  who  had  made  me  a j)risoner,  “I 
do  declare  I likes  to  see  a puddle  in  a storm — only  look  at  the 
little  biscuit  nibbler  showing  fight.  Come,  my  lovely,  you  be- 
longs to  me.” 

“Never!”  exclaimed  I,  with  indignation.  “Keep  off,  or  I 
shall  do  you  some  mischief;”  and  I raised  my  dirk  in  advance; 
“ 1 am  an  officer  and  a gentleman.” 

“ Sail”  cried  the  odious  woman,  “ fetch  a mop  and  a pail  of 
dirty  water,  and  I’ll  trundle  that  dirk  out  of  his  fist.” 

“ No,  no,”  replied  another  rather  good*  looking  young  womau, 
“ leave  him  to  me-^don’t  hurt  him — he  really  is  a very  nice 
little  man.  What’s  your  name,  my  dear?” 

“Peter  Simple  is  my  name,”  replied  I;  “and  I am  a king’s 
officer:  so  be  careful  what  you  are  about.” 

“ Don’t  be  afraid,  Peter,  nobody  shall  hurt  you;  but  you  must 
not  draw  your  dirk  before  ladies,  that’s  not  like  an  officer  and 
and  a gentleman — so  put  up  your  dirk,  that’s  a good  boy.” 

“ I will  not,”  replied  I,  “ unless  you  promise  me  that  I shall 
go  away  unmolested.” 

“ I do  promise  you  that  you  shall,  upon  my  word,  Peter— 
upon  my  honour — will  that  content  you  ?”  ^ ^ 

“ Yes,”  replied  I,“  if  every  one  else  will  promise  the  same. ' 

Upon  our  honours,”  they  all  cried  together;  upon  which 
I was  satisfied,  and  putting  my  dirk  into  its  sheath,  was 
about  to  quit  the  room, 
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“ Stop,  Peter,’’  said  the  young  woman,  who  had  taken  my 
part;  “ I must  have  a kiss  before  you  go.”  “ And  so  must  I; 
and  so  must  we  all,”  cried  the  other  women. 

*•  I was  very  much  shocked,  and  attempted  to  draw  my 
dirk  again,  but  they  had  closed  in  v/ith  me,  and  prevented 
me.  “ Recollect  your  honour,”  cried  I to  the  young  woman, 
as  I struggled. 

“ My  honour ! — Lord  bless  you,  Peter,  the  less  we  say 
about  that  the  better.” 

“ But  you  promised  that  I should  go  away  quietly;*'  said  I, 
appealing  to  them. 

“ Well,  and  so  you  shall;  but,  recollect,  Peter,  that  you 
are  an  officer  and  a gentleman — you  surely  would  not  be  so 
shabby  as  to  go  away  without  treating  us.  What  money 
have  you  got  in  your  pocket  ?”  and,  without  giving  me  time 
to  answer,  she  felt  in  my  pocket,  and  pulled  out  my  purse, 
which  she  opened.  “ AVhy,  Peter,  you  are  as  rich  as  a Jew,” 
said  she,  as  they  counted  thirty  shillings  on  the  table. 
“ Now,  what  shall  we  have?” 

“ Anything  you  please,’’  said  I,  “ provided  that  you  will 
let  me  go.” 

“ Well,  then,  it  shall  be  a gallon  of  gin.  Sail,  call  Mrs. 
Flanagan.  Mrs.  Flanagan,  we  want  a gallon  of  gin,  and  clean 
glasses.” 

Mrs.  Flanagan  received  the  major  part  of  my  money,  and 
in  a minute  returned  with  the  gin  and  wine-glasses. 

“ Now,  Peter,  ray  cove,  let’s  all  draw  round  the  table,  and 
make  ourselves  cozey.” 

“ Oh,  no,”  replied  I,  “ take  my  money,  drink  the  gin,  but 
pray  let  me  go;”  but  they  wouldn’t  listen  to  me.  Then  I 
was  obliged  to  sit  down  with  them,  the  gin  was  poured  out, 
and  they  made  me  drink  a glass,  which  nearly  choked  me. 
It  had,  hov/ever,  one  good  effect;  it  gave  me  courage,  and  in 
a minute  or  two,  I felt  as  if  I could  fight  them  all.  The  door 
of  the  room  was  on  the  same  side  as  the  fire-place,  and  I 
perceived  that  the  poker  was  between  the  bars,  and  red-hot. 
I complained  that  I was  cold,  although  I was  in  a burning 
fever;  and  they  allowed  me  to  get  up  to  warm  my  hands. 
As  soon  as  I reached  the  fire-place,  I snatched  out  the  red- 
hot  poker,  and,  brandishing  it  over  my  head,  made  for  the 
door.  They  all  jumped  up  to  detain  me,  but  I made  a poke 
at  the  foremost,  which  made  her  run  back  with  a shriek.  (I 
do  believe  that  I burnt  my  nose.)  I seized  my  opportunity, 
and  escaped  into  the  street,  whirling  the  poker  rpund  my 
head  : while  all  t’ne  women  followed,  hooting  and  shouting 
after  me.  I never  stopped  running  and  whirling  my  poker 
until  I was  reeking  with  perspiration,  and  the  poaer  was 
quite  cold.  Then  1 looked  back,  and  found  that  I was  alone. 
It  v/as  very  dark;  every  house  was  shut  up,  and  not  a light 
to  be  seen  anywhere.  I stopped  at  a corner,  not  knowing 
where  I was,  or  what  I was  to  do. 

I felt  very  miserable,  indeed,  and  was  reflecting  on  my 
wisest  plan,  when  who  should  turn  the  corner,  but  one  of  the 
quarter- masters  who  had  been  left  on  shore  by  accident.  I 
knew  him  by  his  pea  jacket  and  straw  hat  to  be  one  of  our 
men,  and  I was  delighted  to  see  him.  I told  him  what  had 
happened,  and  he  replied  that  he  was  going  to  a house  where 
the  people  knew  him,  and  would  let  him  in.  When  we 
arrived  there,  the  people  of  the  house  were  very  civil;  the 
landlady  made  us  some  purl,  which  the  quarter-master  or- 
dered, and  which  I thought  very  good  indeed.  After  we 
had  finished  the  jug,  we  both  fell  asleep  in  our  chairs.  I 
did  not  awake  until  I was  roused  by  the  quarter-master, 
at  past  seven  o’clock,  when  we  took  a wherry,  and  went  off 
to  the  ship. — Peter  Simple. 


MICHAEL  MALONE, 

“ There  was  Mrs.  R , the  captain’s  wife  of  the  L fri- 

gate; though  for  the  matter  o’  that  she  was  captain,  although 
only  rated  as  mate.  Ah,  that  was  an  Irish  ship;  captain  Irish, 
— officers  Irish — men  Irish:  the  ship’s  name  ought  to  have  been 
Fat.  She  dearly  loved  her  lads, — her  boys,  as  she  called  them, 
— particularly  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy,  the  first-lieutenant,  though 
the  midshipmen  knew  pretty  well  how  to  get  the  weather-gage 
of  her,  especially  yrhen  their  case  was  in  a pitiable  condition, 


‘ showing  a beggarly  account  of  empty  bottles.’  She  was  a 
lady,  every  inch  of  her,  and  used  to  come  round  the  mess-deck 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  to  see  that  all  hands  were  comfort- 
able and  happy.  If  any  body  wanted  liberty,  it  was  only  spin- 
ning a yarn  to  the  petticoat  captain,  and  they  had  it  directly. 
Well,  d’ye  see,  we  had  orders  to  sail;  and  so,  to  the  great  grief 

of  all  hands,  Mrs.  R , was  obliged  to  leave  us,  with  a heavy 

heart  and  sorrowful  countenance.  ‘ But  never  mind,  boys,’  say  a 
she;  ‘ may  be  you’ll  come  back  some  day;  and  then,  oh! — good- 
bye to  you,  my  boys,  and  stand  by  your  captain  to  the  last, 
like  Erin’s  own  sons.  Remember,  Irishmen  must  never  lose 
their  laurel!’  And  so  we  gave  her  three  cheers  as  she  went 
over  the  side. 

“ Well,  after  several  months’  absence  on  a long  cruise,  we 
once  more  reached  Spithead,  and  in  a day  or  two  a pretty 
little  yacht  came  working  in  from  St.  Helen’s  to  the  anchor- 
age. The  officers  got  their  glasses,  and  word  was  soon  passed 
that  our  friend  Mrs.  R.  was  on  board  of  her.  All  hands  crowded 
on  deck — not  an  officer  or  man  remained  below.  The  captaip 
took  his  station  on  the  quarter-deck  abaft,  the  officers,  espe- 
cially the  midshipmen,  were  more  in  advance,  while  at  the 
gangway  stood  the  old  master-at-arms,  Michael  Malone. 

Mich  was  a perfect  original — neither  sailor  nor  soldier-r-but 
a strict  disciplinarian,  as  all  the  hoys  in  the  ship  could  testify. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  very  squint-essence  of  an  Irishman.  On 
nine  hairs  of  his  head  was  stuck  a little  trencher-like  hat  with 
a roof  not  much  bigger  than  half-a-crown.  Behind  projected  a 
tail-piece  that  would  have  puzzled, Hogarth.  It  was  about  nine 
inches  long,  and  stretched  out  from  the  neck  in  an  horizontal 
direction,  like  a tiller  shipped  the  wrong  way.  His  jacket  was 
of  a sandy-grey-russet,  embellished  with  ornamental  designs 
of  all  colours  and  shapes.  Huge  pockets,  well  filled  with  rolls 
of  paper,  were  prominent  features,  his  trousers  (barring  the 
breaches)  were  well  patched  with  corderoy,  and  his  legs  were 
sometimes  cased  in  leather,  that  had  formerly  been  a pair  of 
military  boots ; but  now,  by  continual  cobbling,  had  lost  their 
primitive  shape,  and  looked  like  a couple  of  fire  buckets.  His 
countenance  was  open;  for  he  had  a marvellous  mouth,  that 
stretched  as  wide  as  a turnpike-gate;  and  his  nose  hung  dang- 
ling down,  as  if  to  see  that  nothing  passed  through  without  pay- 
ing toll.  But  for  his  eyes,  he  had  a pair  of  odd  ones,  that  gave 
you  the  most  agreeable  squint  in  the  world,  and  made  him  see 
two  ways  at  once.  Many  a poor  boy  has  got  thrashed  for 
quizzing  him,  thinking  he  was  looking  another  way. 

“ Well,  there  old  Mich  stood,  adjusting  his  cravat  with 
the  utmost  gravity,  when  Mrs.  R-r — came  over  the  side. 
Of  course  everybody  expected  she  would  have  walked  aft  to 
the  captain;  but  her  delight  was  so  great,  that  she  no  sooner 
got  upon  the  deck,  than  she  caught  old  Mich  (being  nearest) 
round  the  neck,  and  began  kissing  him  like  fury.  Mich, 
equally  pleased,  returned  her  embrace  with  interest,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  every  soul,  fore-and-aft.  ‘ Oh,  my  boys^ 
ray  boys,’  says  she,  as  soon  as  Mich  let  her  get  breath,  ‘joy 

to  the  hour  that  I see  you  again ! Arrah ! R dear,  sure, 

and  I’m  so  happy !’  So  catching  the  captain  in  her  arms, 
she  gave  full  evidence  of  the  fact. 

“ The  officers  wiped  their  mouths  and  smacked  their  lips, 
expecting  it  would  go  round,  and  w'ere  anticipating  the  salute 
of  her  sweet  kiss,  for  she  was  really  a beautiful  woman,  but 
they  were  disappoiuted;  for  the  first  moment  of  exquisite 
feeling  having  subsided,  she  became  sensible  of  what  had 
passed.  Howsomever,  the  captain  laughed  heartily,  and  old 
Mich  looked  as  if  he  was  ready  for  a second  edition.  Mrs, 

R called  him,  and  apologised  for  her  conduct,  blushing 

all  the  time  most  glowingly.  ‘ Och !’  says  she,  ‘ my  joy  was 
so  great  that  I couldn’t  help  it!’ 

“ ‘ Be  aisey,  my  lady,  be  aisey,’  says  Mich : * I’d  do  the 
same  for  your  ladyship  any  day,  and  every  day.  Sure,  didn’t 
I have  the  best  of  it,  then  ? Faith,  and  I did,  any  how;  for 
I gave  you  two  for  one.  Oh,  don’t  mention  it,  my  lady.* 

“ Well,  all  hands  had  an  extra  allowance  of  grog,  and 
Mich  declared  that  ’twas  the  happiest  day  of  his  life;  for  her 
ladyship’s  two-lips  were  like  full-blown  roses,  moistened  with 
dews;  and,  but  for  his  ugly  nose,  that  came  in  the  way,  he 
would  have  had  half-a-dozen  more.*  ” 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWKECKS 


HAWKE’S 


ENGAGEMENT 
FIN  ISTERRE. 


OFF  CAPE 


A NUMEROUS  fleet  of  French  merchant  ships  being  ready  at 
the  Isle  of  Aix  to  sail  under  the  convoy  of  a strong  squadron 
to  the  West  Indies,  Admiral  Hawke  was  despatched  to  cruise 
off  Cape  Finisterre,  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  them.  He 
accordingly  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1747. 

Admiral  Hawke  continued  cruising  according  to  his  in- 
structions, till,  on  the  14th  of  October,  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  discovered  the  French  fleet.  A general  chase  imme- 
diately commenced,  and  in  an  hour  the  English  saw  a great 
number  of  ships,  but  so  crowded  that  they  could  not  count 
them.  At  ten.  Admiral  Hawke  made  the  signal  for  the  line 
of  battle  a head,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Louisa,  being  the 
headmost  and  weathermost  ship,  made  a signal  for  discover- 
ing eleven  sail  of  the  enemy’s  line  of  battle  ships.  In  half  an 
hour  he  was  hailed  by  Captain  Fox  of  the  Kent,  who  informed 
him  that  they  counted  twelve  very  large  ships.  The  French 
commodore  at  first  mistook  the  British  fleet  for  part  of  his 
own  convoy  which 
had  separated  in 
the  night,  but  dis- 
covering his  error, 
on  a nearer  ap- 
proach, he  directed 
the  Content,  of  64 
guns,  and  all  the 
frigates,  to  make 
the  best  of  their 
way  with  the  mer- 
chantmen,  and 
drew  out  the  ships 
in  order  of  battle. 

Admiral  Hawke 
observing  that  this 
manoeuvre  was  de- 
signed for  the  es- 
cape of  the  convoy, 
and  finding  that  he 
himself  lost  time  in 
fjrming  his  line, 
while  the  enemy 
was  standing  away 
from  him,  made 
the  signal  at  eleven 
o’clock  for  a gene- 
ral chase.  When 
his  headmost  ships 
were  at  a proper 
distance  he  made 
signal  for  engaging, 

which  was  immediately  obeyed.  About  noon  the  Lion  and  the 
Princess  Louisa,  which  were  the  headmost  ships  of  the  British 
squadron,  came  up  with  the  enemy’s  rear,  and  began  to  engage 
very  warmly,  passing  along  their  line  of  fire,  to  the  van.  The 
French  squadron  was  inferior  in  point  of  force;  but  had  the 
advantage  of  the  weathergage.  The  English  admiral,  in  the 
Devonshire,  in  passing,  on  to  the  first  ship  he  could  get  near, 
received  the  distant  fire  of  several  vessels,  till  he  came  close 
to  the  Severn  of  50  guns,  which  being  soon  silenced,  he  left 
her  to  be  taken  by  the  frigates  astern.  He  then  hauled  his 
wind,  to  assist  the  Eagle  and  Edinburgh,  which  were  both 
closely  engaged  with  the  Tonnant,  and  the  latter  of  which 
had  lost  her  fore-top-mast.  This  attempt  was,  however,  frus- 
trated. The  Eagle  having  had  her  wheel  shot  to  pieces,  all 
the  men  at  it  killed,  and  her  braces  and  bowlines  destroyed, 
fell  twice  on  board  the  Devonshire,  which  drove  that  ship  to 
leeward,  and  prevented  her  from  attacking  Le  Monarque  and 
Le  Tonnant  within  such  a distance  as  to  do  execution.  The 
admiral  at  length  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  to  close  with 
those  two  ships;  but  while  engaged  with  the  latter,  the 
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breeching  of  all  his  lower  deck  guns  broke,  and  the  guns  flew 
fore  and  aft,  which  obliged  him  to  shoot  a-head,  as  those  on 
the  upper  and  quarter-deck  could  not  reach  his  antagonist,  f 
Captain  Harland  of  the  Tilbury,  observing  that  the  Tonnant  V 
fired  single  guns  at  the  Devonshire,  in  order  to  dismast  her,. 
stood  on  the  other  tack,  between  that  ship  and  the  enemy,  and 
gave  her  a very  smart  fire. 

The  new  breechings  of  the  Devonshire  were  speedily  seized,  V 
so  that  she  was  again  soon  in  a condition  to  renew  the  action, 
by  which  time  the  admiral  had  got  almost  alongside  the  Tri-  ‘ 
dent,  of  64  guns,  which  ship  he  immediately  began  to  engage. 
He  kept  up  such  a brisk  fire  upon  her  that  she  soon  struck.  ’ 
The  activity  and  intrepidity  of  Admiral  Hawke  were  displayed 
in  a most  distinguished  manner  in  this  engagement.  The 
Devonshire  had  now  taken  two  of  the  enemy’s  ships,  but  not 
satisfied  with  the  glory  he  had  already  acquired,  the  British 
commander  bore  down  with  musket*  shot  of  the  Terrible  of  74 
guns.  Having  got  alongside  of  her,  he  attacked  her  with  such 
fury,  that  about  seven  in  the  evening  the  enemy  called  for 
quarter. 

While  the  gallant  admiral  was  thus  employed.  Captain 
Saunders,  of  the  Yarmouth,  with  unparalled  bravery,  engaged 
the  Neptune  of  70  guns;  and  though  the  Monarch,  of  the  same 

force,  lay  for  some 
time  on  his  bow, 
and  another  of  the 
enemy’s  ships  on 
his  stern,  he  fought 
with  such  spirit, 
that  after  a close 
action  of  two  hours 
and  a half  the  two 
former  struck.  The 
Neptune,  w^hich  had 
100  killed  and  140 
wounded  in  this 
desperate  encoun- 
ter, was  so  near  the 
Yarmouth  when  she 
surrendered,  that 
the  crew  of  the  lat- 
ter jumped  on  board 
to  take  possession 
of  the  prize. 

It  w^as  now  grow- 
ing darl{^  six  of 
the  enemy’s  ships 
had  struck,  and  the 
Tonnant  and  Intre- 
pide,  to  escape  the 
fate  of  their  com- 
panions, crowded 
all  the  sail  they 
could,  and  endea- 
voured to  get  away 

under  favour  of  the  night.  Notwithstanding  the  damage  the 
Yarmouth  had  sustained  in  the  obstinate  conflict  in  which  she 
had  been  engaged.  Captain  Saunders  could  not  with  patience 
observe  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  while  none  of  the  English 
ships  were  in  pursuit  of  them.  He  therefore,  proposed  to  Cap- 
tain Saumarez,  in  the  Nottingham,  and  Captain  Rodney,  in  the 
Eagle,  who  were  within  hail,  to  stand  after  them.  Those  three 
ships  accordingly  gave  chase;  about  eight  they  came  up  with 
the  enemy  and  engaged  them.  Unfortunately  Captain  Sauma- 
rez was  killed  by  the  first  fire  from  the  Tonnant,  which  occa- 
sioned the  Nottingham  to  haul  her  wind.  The  Eagle  being 
unable  to  get  near  enough  to  come  into  action,  the  Yarmouth 
had  to  deal  with  both  the  enemy’s  ships  for  some  time,  till 
they,  at  length,  got  out  of  the  reach  of  her  guns,  and  escaped. 

The  French  behaved  in  this  engagement  with  uncommon 
spirit,  and  evinced  great  judgment  in  their  manoeuvres.  All 
the  ships  taken,  excepting  two,  were  dismasted;  they  had  up- 
wards of  800  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  among  the  former 
the  captain  of  the  Neptune.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish amou.uted  to  154  kiUed,  and  558  wounded.  Among  the 
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former,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  Captain  Saumarez. 
This  brave  and  excellent  officer  was  one  of  the  lieutenants  of 
the  Centurion,  in  the  celebrated  expedition  of  Commodore  An- 
son. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  only  37  years  old.  A 
plain  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Sir  James  Saumarez,  whose  distinguished  services, 
during  the  late  war,  have  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  our 
naval  heroes,  was,  we  believe,  his  grandson. 

Admiral  Hawke  brought  to  for  the  night,  in  order  to  collect 
his  ships,  and  the  next  morning  called  a council  of  war,  in 
which  it  was  decided,  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  pursue  the 
enemy’s  convoy.  He  however,  despatched  the  Weasel  sloop  to 
Commodore  Legge  at  the  Leeward  islands,  to  apprize  him  of 
their  approach,  that  he  might  take  the  necessary  measures  for 
intercepting  them.  In  consequence  of  this  precaution  many  of 
the  ships  were  taken  by  the  English  cruizers  on  that  station, 
the  admiral  then  steered  for  England,  and  on  the  3 1st  of  Octo- 
ber arrived  at  Portsmouth  with  his  prizes,  all  of  which,  ex- 
cepting the  Neptune,  were  purchased  by  government,  and 
added  to  the  navy.  In  the  following  month,  his  majesty,  as  a 
reward  for  his  services,  honoured  him  with  the  Order  of  the 
Bath. 


RAPIN  OF  THE  ROCK;  OR,  THE  OUTLAW  OF  THE 

OHIO. 

A Tale  of  the  “ Cave-in-tlie-Rock.”^ 

BY  J.  H.  INGRAHAM. 

One  autumn  night,  early  in  the  present  century,  there  lay 
concealed  in  a dark  inlet  of  the  Ohio  river,  a low  black  barge 
filled  with  motionless  and  silent  men.  The  moon  had  been  up 
half  an  hour,  and,  overtopping  the  trees  on  tlie  opposite  bank, 
shone  in  a broad  flood  of  light  across  the  placid  water;  but  the 
mouth  of  the  inlet  was  so  ^nsely  covered  by  overhanging  and 
low-drooping  branches  of  water-oaks  and  sycamores,  and  a net- 
work of  tangled  wild  vines,  that  not  one  ray  had  yet  penetrated 
the  covert  in  which  the  barge  was  lying  in  wait.  The  inlet  ran 
but  a little  way  into  the  land,  and  from  its  glen-like  depth, 
silence,  and  gloom,  it  seemed  a fit  lair  for  the  preyer  to  dart 
forth  from  upon  his  prey.  The  boat  was  broad  and  flat  in  the 
beam,  of  great  length,  and  very  sharp  forward,  with  a square 
stern,  on  which  was  raised  a sort  of  deck.  She  had  no  mast, 
and  was  manned  by  twenty  oarsmen  in  loose  blue  shirts  and 
deerskin  caf»s  and  leggings,  with  broad  belts  garnished  with  pis- 
tols. In  the  stern  sat  a middle-aged  man  in  a fox-skin  cap, 
with  the  tail  hanging  down  his  back,  and  a leathern  hunting- 
shirt,  confined  to  his  broad  thick  waist  by  a cord  of  deer’s  hide. 
He  wore  crimson  leggings  and  moccasins,  and  in  the  hollow  of 
his  left  arm  carelessly  rested  a long,  heavy  rifle.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  stature,  and  vigorous  form,  with  sinews  inured  to 
every  hardship  of  the  wilderness.  His  features  were  bold,  and 
of  an  elevated  character,  and  his  skin  was  embrowned,  by  ex- 
posure, to  the  swarthy  hue  of  the  Indian.  He  was  silent,  and, 
hke  the  rest  in  the  boat,  in  the  attitude  of  expectation.  Beside 
him  sat  a resolute-looking  youth,  habited  like  the  oarsmen,  save 
that  he  wore  in  addition  to  their  costume  a crimson  sash  as  a 
badge  of  superiority.  His  hand  rested  on  the  short  helm,  and 
he  evidently  was  the  steersman  of  the  barge.  There  was  no 
conversation,  and  scarcely  was  their  breatl^g  audible.  Sud- 
denly a low,  prolonged  whistle  was  heard  from  some  point 
above  the  banks  of  the  inlet,  and  the  moment  afterwards  a tall 
young  man  in  a rich  hunting  dress,  and  wearing  a bonnet  orna- 
mented with  the  war-eagle’s  crest,  descended  the  bank,  and 
leaped  on  board. 

“ They  come !”  he  said,  in  a low  guarded  tone.  “ Dip  your 
oar-blades  just  beneath  the  surface,  men,  and  be  ready  to  send 
the  barge  into  the  deep  stream  at  a single  efibrt!” 


* A romantic  cave  on  the  river’s  bank,  twenty  leagues  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  famous  as  having  been,  in  former  years, 
the  haunt  of  a band  of  river  pirates,  headed  by  a young  man  of 
a singularly  bold  and  adventurous  character. 


Twenty  oars  fell  lightly  into  the  water:  the  men  sat  in  the 
attitude  to  obey  his  order.  In  a few  minutes  afterwards,  the 
silence  that  followed  his  words  was  broken  by  the  distant  fall 
of  heavy  sweeps  from  the  river,  as  if  a freighted  barge  was  labo- 
riously making  its  slow  way  up  against  the  stream.  Nearer 
and  nearer  the  sounds  came,  and  soon  after  there  appeared  in 
sight  one  of  those  keel-boats,  that  in  that  day  navigated  the 
western  rivers.  Slowly  it  ascended  against  the  current,  keep- 
ing far  out  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  as  if  purposely  avoiding 
the  shore,  along  which,  with  a line  passed  from  tree  to  tree,  it 
was  usually  towed.  It  was  deeply  laden  with  merchandize 
from  New  Orleans,  and  seemed  also  to  contain  passengers,  for 
occasional  notes  of  a guitar,  accompanied  by  a rich  manly  tone, 
with  a sweet  female  voice  intermingling,  came  pleasantly  across 
the  wave  to  the  ears  of  those  in  the  concealed  barge.  Slowly 
and  heavily  it  ascended,  until  it  had  crossed  the  wake  of  the 
moon,  and  got  some  distance  higher  up  the  stream  than  the  in- 
let, when  the  young  man  who  had  leaped  into  the  barge,  cried 
in  a thrilling  tone — 

Now ! Let  her  slip!” 

Like  an  arrow  loosed  from  the  bow-string,  the  barge  shot  out 
from  the  dark  inlet  into  the  bright  river,  and  still  impelled  for- 
ward by  a score  of  flashing  oars,  cast  the  spray  high  from  her 
prow  as  she  swiftly  approached  the  ascending  boat.  In  a few 
seconds  she  was  under  her  stern,  and  the  young  captain  sprang 
from  the  little  deck  upon  which  he  had  been  standing  on  board 
of  her. 

“ Make  no  resistance,  and  your  lives  are  safe,”  he  cried 
coolly. 

So  unexpected  was  the  appearance  of  the  barge,  and  so  bold 
and  daring  the  act,  that  the  few  men  on  board  had  neither  time 
nor  disposition  for  defending  themselves.  Without  a word 
they  submitted,  and  at  the  command  of  their  captor  began  to 
puli  in  towards  the  inlet.  On  the  bows  of  the  captured  barge 
was  constructed  a small  cabin  for  such  passengers  as  occasion- 
ally chose  this  mode  of  conveyance  to  reach  the  Canadas  and 
Atlantic  States  from  New  Orleans.  Towards  this  apartment  the 
young  man,  who  had  suffered  none  to  come  on  board  save  him- 
self and  the  himter,  now  made  his  way.  Before  its  entrance 
was  dropped  a curtain,  and  he  heard  from  within  the  low  voices 
of  prayer.  He  hesitated,  for  he  was  just  about  to  enter,  and 
paused  to  listen,  He  could  not  hear  the  words  distinctly,  but 
the  sweet  tone  of  voice  in  which  they  were  uttered,  and  the  tear- 
ful eloquence  of  the  pleader,  spoke  to  his  heart.  He  gently  put 
aside  the  curtain.  With  her  back  towards  him,  he  beheld, 
kneeling  before  a crucifix,  a graceful  girl,  with  light  flowing  hair 
covering  her  shoulders,  and  half  concealing  a figure  of  exquisite 
symmetry.  Beside  her,  with  his  left  arm  about  her  waist,  knelt 
a youth  scarce  twenty  years  of  age.  In  his  right  hand  he 
grasped  a riclily  chased  pistol,  with  the  muzzle  directed  to  her 
heart,  while  his  calm  eye  was  set  resolutely  upon  the  entrance 
to  the  cabin,  as  if  expecting  momentarily  to  see  it  violently 
crossed.  He  was  a strikingly  handsome  and  manly  youth,  with 
hair  like  the  plumage  of  the  raven,  a high,  pale  forehead,  with 
a Grecian  profile  of  the  highest  finish.  His  person  was  tall,  and 
strikingly  elegant,  and  grace  rather  than  strength,  had  given  the 
last  touches  in  filling  up  the  outline. 

The  young  captain  saw  at  a glance  his  sacrificial  intention, 
and  was  for  a moment  uncertain  what  course  to  take  to  prevent 
it;  for  he  felt  convinced  from  his  determined  eye,  as  well  as 
from  the  waiting  submission  of  the  maiden,  that  he  would  offer 
her  up  a victim  to  virgin  purity  if  he  should  make  the  first  step 
to  advance.  His  bold  spirit,  however,  soon  came  to  a decision. 
At  a single  bound  he  was  beside  the  youth,  and  in  an  instant  he 
possessed  himself  of  the  weapon.  In  the  struggle  it  went  off, 
and,  the  ball  passing  through  the  cabin  door,  slightly  wounded 
one  of  the  oarsmen  in  the  barge.  Instantly  the  deck  of  the 
captured  boat  was  crowded  with  his  companions,  who  rushed 
towards  the  cabin  with  cocked  pistols,  and  cries  of  vengeance. 

“Ho!  what  is  this  folly ?’^  demanded  the  chief,  confronting 
them.  “ Back  to  the  barge,  and  he  who  dares  leave  it  without 
orders,  shall  be  shot  in  earnest!  To  your  boat!” 

“ We  thought  violence  had  been  done  you,  captain,  and  came 
to  your  assistance,”  said  one  of  the  men,  apologetically. 

“ Not  a word  more— clear  the  deck,  every  man  of  you!”  He 
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was  obeyed  with  the  readiness  of  men  accustomed  to  obey  with- 
out question;  and  then  turning  to  the  youth,  he  said  in  n cour-^ 
teous  tone— “ Pardon  my  wildness,  sir,  in  wresting  your  pistol 
from  you— but  I divined  your  fatal  purpose,  and  was  desirous 
of  averting  it.  Be  under  no  apprehension,  sir,  on  this  rnaiden’s 
account.”  As  he  spoke  he  looked  towards  the  young  girl,  who 
stiU  knelt  as  before — but  now  with  her  face  laid  upon  her  arms 
and  buried  in  her  cloud  of  hair.  “ She  is  doubtless  your 
sister?” 

The  youth  impatiently  paced  the  little  cabin  several  times 
without  replying  to  this  interrogatory,  and  then  abruptly 
stopped  and  looked  the  young  captain  for  a moment  full  in  the 
face— “ Yes,  she  is  my  sister!”  he  said,  with  peculiar  emphasis 
upon  the  last  word. 

The  other  scrutinized  in  turn  his  featimes,  as  if  doubting,  and 
then  said — “ Be  she  thy  sister,  thy  betrothed,  or  thy  wedded 
bride,  she  is  safe.” 

*‘I  thank  thee.  Heaven!  for  his  words  sound  like  truth  and 
sincerity,”  said  the  kneeling  maiden,  lifting  her  face  from  lier 
hands  and  looking  upward.  Then  rising,  she  turned  for  the 
first  time  towards  him  her  face,  and  fixed  upon  him,  with  elo- 
quent yet  silent  gratitude,  a pair  of  lovely  blue  eyes  in  which 
tears  were  yet  glittering.  The  young  captain  thought  he  had 
never  beheld  such  celestial  loveliness.  She  was  scarcely  seven- 
teen, but  every  motion  was  grace,  and  every  movement  but  a 
new-born  charm.  Her  eyes  were  so  serenely  blue,  one  could  not 
but  think  of  summer  skies  in  looking  on  tliem.  Her  features 
were  beautiful,  and  her  smile  enchanted  and  bewildered.  Her 
complexion  was  like  alabaster,  but  with  the  glow  of  life  warm 
beneath  the  surface,  while  her  cheek  was  just  tinted,  as  if  light 
had  passed  through  a moss  rose  leaf  upon  it. 

“ Well,  sir  captain,”  said  a stern  voice  behind  him. 

He  turned  quickly  from  the  contemplation  of  her  beauty,  and 
beheld  the  hunter  leaning  upon  his  rifle  at  the  door  of  the  cabin. 

“Ah,  my  brave  Boone!  I had  forgotten  my  courtesy  to  thee. 
The  captured  boat  shall  proceed,  as  I promised  you,  unmo- 
lested, when  I have  taken  from  it,”  he  added  smiling,  “my 
customary  river-tithe.  These  rogues  may  thank  you  that 
they  get  off  so  well.  We  are  near  the  shore  and  I will  soon 
send  the  craft  on  her  way  again.  To  lighten  her  a few  tons 
will  be  a charity  to  the  rowers.” 

“Come  aside  with  me,  fair  sir,”  said  the  sturdy  hunter, 
touching  his  arm. 

The  young  man  retired  with  him  a little  way  from  the  cabin 
door,  which  they  had  no  sooner  left  than,  more  like  two  lovers 
than  brother  and  sister,  the  captives  flew  into  each  others 
embrace. 

“My  betrothed,  my  life,  my  dear  Adele  !”  “ Henride,  my 
beloved  Henride!”  were  their  mutual  explanations  as  they 
remained  folded  in  each  other’s  arms.  At  this  instant  an 
inner  door  of  the  cabin  opened,  and  a priest  of  venerable  ap- 
pearance entered  the  cabin,  from  a state-room  within.  They 
both  fell  at  his  feet  and  each  clasped  one  of  his  hands. 

“ My  children.  Heaven  will  protect  you  in  this  hour  of 
danger  and  trial.” 

“ Father,  unite  us  in  marriage  as  we  kneel  before  thee,  that 
we  may  die  together,  if  need  be,  that  our  souls  may  be  united 
in  one  in  the  world  of  spirits,”  said  the  youth. 

“Nay,  Don  Henride,  it  may  not  be.  If  your  love  be  pure 
it  will  exist  beyond  the  grave.  My  brother’s  child  has  been 
consigned  to  me  as  a sacred  trust,  and  time  must  determine 
whether  she  shares  a throne,  or  becomes  the  bride  of  the  church. 
Nay,  ask  me  not  again  ! A few  short  days  will  bring  us  to 
the  patriot  chief’s  island-abode,  and  his  word  will  decide  your 
destinies.  You  have  my  blessings,  my  son.  Henceforth  let 
this  subject  rest  until  thy  claim  be  decided.’’ 

“My  brave  young  captain,”  said  the  hunter,  on  taking  him 
aside,  “ you  have  done  me  a kindness  I shall  never  forget. 
From  the  day  you  found  me  lying  near  your  hold,  wounded 
from  the  attack  of  two  enraged  panthers,  and  bore  me  to  your 
rendezvous,  and  sheltered  and  tended  me  until  I recovered 
up  to  this  night,  my  regard  for  you  has  hourly  grown  upon 
me.  I love  you  as  a son.  You  have  many  good  qualities  and 
many  very  dangerous  ones.  Your  spirit  is  quite  too  hasty, 
and  you  are  apt  to  use  your  power  a little  too  unfeelingly.” 


The  young  man  evidently  became  impatient.  The  hunter 
observed  it,  and  added,— “ Let  this  drop — only  be  merciful 
where  you  can  be.  I wished  to  say  to  you,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  conspiracy  that  is  on  foot.  You  will  ere  long  doubt- 
less be  sought  out,  and  its  arch  intriguing  leader  will  try  to 
entice  you  into  it.  Mexico  will  have  rulers  enough  without 
your  aid.  Now  if  you  wish  to  be  more  active,  and  honest  at 
the  same  time,  disband  your  men,  and  with  your  rifle  at  your 
shoulder,  unite  your  fortunes  with  mine  in  the  wilderness.  It 
is  the  only  life  for  a man  who  loves  to  breathe  God’s  fresh 
air!  I like  you  for  shunning  towns  and  houses — they  are  fit 
only  for  women  and  children ; but  it’s  a pity  you  couldn’t  be 
satisfied  with  killing  Indians,  without  way-laying,  robbing, 
and  murdering  white  men !” 

“ Have  you  done?”  demanded  the  captain. 

The  hunter  made  no  reply,  but  taking  his  hand  and  grasp- 
ing it  warmly,  turned  from  him  in  silence,  and  walked  to  the 
stern  of  the  boat. 

The  barges  had  now  reached  the  shore,  and  were  run  into 
the  inlet,  which  so  effectually  concealed  their  position  from 
the  river,  that  no  passing  boat  could  have  suspected  their 
neighbourhood.  The  captain  was  not  a little  surprised  on  re- 
entering the  cabin,  to  find  the  priest  added  to  the  party  he 
had  left. 

“ A good  night  to  thee,  holy  father,”  he  said,  with  mingled 
respect  and  freedom  of  manner.  “ I regret  I should  have 
interrupted  your  voyage,  but  our  stores  here  have  got  some- 
what of  the  lowest  just  now,  and  hearing  some  hours  since, 
from  my  men,  of  the  approach  of  a boat,  I prepared  to  levy  my 
usual  toll  upon  all  passers-by.” 

“ You  are  then  the  Chevalier  Rapin  Carra?’’  responded  the 
priest. 

“ At  your  service,  holy  father.” 

“ I know  your  character  and  will  trust  you.” 

“ Your  proflered  confidence  does  me  no  more  than  justice, 
father.  It  will  be  some  three  hours  yet  before  your  boat  will 
proceed,  as  she  is  freighted  with  weighty  as  well  as  costly 
merchandize.  Your  own  private  goods  shall  remain  un- 
touched. By  the  good  mass ! your  presence  is  timely ! One 
of  my  band  is  near  his  death  and  needeth  ghostly  comfort.  I 
pray  you  follow  me  to  my  abode.  It  is  a rude  one,  but  none 
BO  rude  that  Death  will  not  pay  it  a visit.  Fair  Sennora,  and 
you,  noble  sir,  will  you  accompany  us?” 

The  priest  did  not  hesitate  to  comply  when  a dying  man 
needed  the  last  offices  of  religion;  and,  accompanied  by  the 
lovers,  stepped  on  shore,  and  by  a rude  path  followed  their 
conductor  to  the  top  of  the  glen  and  across  a natural  lawn, 
sloping  to  the  river.'  Before  them,  through  the  trees,  they 
saw  a bright  fire,  towards  which  they  directed  their  steps.  As 
they  approached,  they  discovered  that  it  was  blazing  on  the 
floor  of  a vast  cavern  which  yawned  in  the  base  of  a rocky 
cliff  that  towered  amid  the  forest.  Around  the  fire  and  dis- 
persed through  the  cavern,  were  several  groups  of  river  free- 
booters, habited  mostly  like  those  in  the  barge.  The  steps  of 
the  maiden  faltered  here. 

“ It  is  terrific  : I dare  not  go,  Henride.  Uncle  stay!  Go 
not  forward  among  those  savage  men!”  She  shuddered  as 
she  spoke,  and  clung  to  the  arm  of  Don  Henride. 

“ Fear  not,  my  child ! Heaven  watches  over  the  innocent 
and  pure.  Let  us  go  forward.” 

Reassured  in  some  degree,  the  beautiful  girl  suffered  her- 
self to  be  led  into  the  midst  of  the  cavern.  It  was  a vast 
arched  vault  in  the  rock,  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  depth,  from  the 
front  to  the  rear,  with  a low  entrance  : when  a few  feet  on  the 
inside,  it  expanded  till  it  spread  into  a rude  dome.  It  loo^d 
upon  the  moonlit  river,  and  boldly  commanded  its  winding 
for  many  a mile.  In  the  mouth  of  the  cave  was  stationed  a 
heavy  iron  gun,  directed  towards  the  river ; and,  arranged  in 
various  fanciful  forms,  like  weapons  in  an  armoury,  around 
the  walls  of  the  cavern,  were  suspended  guns,  sabres,  pistols, 
and  pikes.  Strewn  upon  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  were  skins 
of  wild  beasts,  forming  couches  for  at  least  sixty  men,  many 
of  whom  were  sleeping  or  couching  upon  them.  The  group 
about  the  fire  was  engaged  in  the  rude  culinary  pastime  of 
roasting  deer  in  its  hide.  In  the  rear  of  the  cavern  the 
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visiters  noticed  boxes,  casks,  kegs,  barrels  and  bales  of  mer- 
chandize, piled  to  the  roof,  the  fruits  of  the  piratical  adven- 
tures of  the  river  marauders.  Many  of  the  men  in  the  cave 
were  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Frenchmen,  but  the  majority 
were  young  men  from  the  Atlantic  States,  of  desperate  for- 
tunes and  character,  whom  the  fame  of  the  river-chevalier 
Rapin,  had  drawn  to  him.  Hanging  from  the  vaulted  roof  of 
the  cavern,  they  discovered  a rope-ladder,  which,  on  closer 
scrutiny,  assisted  by  the  fitful  glare  of  the  fire,  they  beheld 
was  attached  to  an  opening  twenty  feet  above  them. 

“That  is  my  sleeping  chamber  and  strong-hold,’’ said  the 
chevalier,  with  a smile,  on  observing  the  direction  of  their 
•gaze.  “Nature,  in  forming  this  cave,  kindly  constructed  a 
second  story  to  it,  there  being,  as  you  see,  a cavern  above 
this,  and  only  accessible  from  below  by  this  rope-ladder. 
When  I retire  for  sleep  I ascend  this  ladder  and  draw  it  up 
after  me ; and  I need  no  guards  to  protect  me  from  the  assas- 
sin’s steel.  But  I have  also  here  another  apartment  which  I 
will  show  you.” 

As  be  spoke  he  led  them  to  the  rear  of  the  cavern,  and  lift- 
ing a curtain,  ushered  them  into  an  artificial  apartment  con- 
structed within  it.  It  was  hung  on  every  side  with  the 
richest  tapestry,  and  furnished  with  ottomans  and  luxurious 
sofas.  The  floor  was  overlaid  with  soft  panthers’  skins,  and 
highly  finished  weapons  of  war  and  of  the  chase  were  hung, 
as  ornaments,  about  the  entrance.  From  the  centre  was  sus- 
pended by  silver  chains  a lamp  of  the  same  material,  which 
shed  a clear  and  brilliant  light  throughout  this  gorgeous  apart- 
ment, They  looked  about  them  with  surprise.  Ere  they 
could  realise  what  they  saw,  two  slaves  entered  bearing  costly 
wines  and  refreshments  upon  chased  salvers,  and  with  the 
hospitality  of  a princely  host,  yet  not  without  characteristic 
irony,  their  entertainer  desired  them  to  partake  of  the  wines 
and  viands. 

“This  Sicilian  is  scarce  inferior  to  nectar,  holy  father.  It 
will  suit  your  palate,  being  a favourite  wine  of  the  Church. 
But  for  the  delicacy  of  my  taste  it  would  now  have  been  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Monastery  at  Saint  Louis,  whither  it  was  on 
its  way  when  I intercepted  it.  You  will  like  those  figs.  They 
were  sent  as  a present  from  the  Convent  of  St.  Ursuline’s  at 
Orleans,  to  his  Reverence  of  Montreal,  but  missed  their  way. 
The  salvers,  I see,  attract  your  eye.  They  once  did  service 
in  the  Bishop’s  palace  at  Havanna — you  perceive  they  still 
bear  his  armorial  bearings.’’ 

“ Young  man,  it  ill  becomes  you  to  add  mockery  to  sacri- 
lege,” said  the  venerable  priest,  sternly.  “ I can  partake  in  no 
spoils  from  God’s  heritage.  Lead  me  to  the  dying  man.  Thy 
guilt  and  levity  have  pained  me.” 

“Pierre,  how  is  Louis  Erniste the  captain  demanded  of 
his  slave. 

“He  die  jus’  aft*  sun  down  [mas*  capt.,”  answered  the 
African. 

“ Heaven  then  hath  shrived  him,  holy  father,”  said  the 
chief,  carelessly. 

“ Heaven  have  mercy  on  his  soul,”  muttered  the  father, 
crossing  himself  devoutly. 

“ Amen  I”  responded  Don  Henride  and  Ad^le. 

The  chevalier  looked  upon  the  devout  expression  of  the 
lovely  girl’s  face  as  she  repeated  the  prayer,  and  some  emo- 
tion seemed  to  possess  him,  evidently  excited  by  her  beauty. 
He  glanced  at  her  again,  and  a third  time,  under  its  impulse, 
until  his  manner  attracted  the  lover’s  eye,  when  he  turned 
carelessly  on  his  heel,  as  if  to  leave  the  apartment.  At  this 
instant,  a bugle  was  sounded  sharply  in  the  distance. 

, “ Ha  1 what  means  this  signal  from  that  quarter  ?”  he  cried, 
starting  with  undisguised  surprise.  “ L’Eveque,”  he  said, 
turning  to  an  inferior  officer,  who  then  entered  hastily,  as  if 
to  communicate  some  intelligence — “ L’Eveque,  I know  it ! 
My  ears  are  as  sharp  as  thine.  On  your  life,  answer  for  the 
safety  of  these  prisoners  on  my  return.” 

“ Prisoners  !”  repeated  Don  Henride. 

But  the  chevalier  was  gone.  At  the  outer  entrance  of  the 
cavern  he  met  his  lieutenant. 

What  means  this,  Albert  ? Ha  ! there  it  sounds  again.” 

I have  just  descended  from  the  looh-ont^and  from  its 


summit  could  discern  a barge  at  anchor,  a mile  up  the  river, 
from  which  it  came.  As  I came  down,  a small  boat  put  off 
from  it,  and  is  now  making  towards  our  port.”  A third  time 
the  bugle  was  heard. 

“ 'That  bugle  rung  with  a military  key.  It  may  be  a de- 
, tachment  of  soldiers  sent  against  us — yet  they  would  hardly 
herald  their  approach.  It  seems  a note  of  parley,  too ! Get 
the  men  under  arms,  and  be  ready  to  resist  any  hostile  attack. 
I will  go  and  see  what  visiters  we  are  likely  to  expect.’  ’ ^ 

With  these  words,  Rapin  hastily  descended  to  the  river, 
and  sprang  into  a small  boat  which  lay  beneath  the  branches 
of  an  overhanging  larch,  and  in  which  reclined  four  oarsmen. 
The  voice  of  their  chief  roused  them  from  their  indolent  re- 
pose, and  in  an  instant  the  light  boat  was  swiftly  follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  shore,  yet  keeping  so  close  in  with  the 
black  shadows  of  the  trees,  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  The 
oars  were  muffled,  and  so  lightly  were  they  dipped  in  the 
water,  that  they  glided  along  noiselessly.  In  a short  time, 
the  sound  of  oars  was  heard  approaching  from  up  the  river. 
He  then  bade  his  men  cease  rowing,  and  keep  still,  by 
holding  to  the  limb  of  a tree,  beneath  which  they  were  pas- 
sing. The  strange  boat  soon  appeared  in  sight,  descending 
the  current  a few  yards  from  the  shore.  It  came  opposite  to 
them,  and  the  chief  saw  that  it  was  rowed  by  six  men,  and 
that  two  gentlemen,  one  wrapped  in  a military  cloak,  and  the 
other  in  a citizen’s  dress,  sat  conversing  in  the  stern.  Above 
their  heads  a small  white  flag  floated  in  the  moonlight.  The 
robber  chief  let  them  pass,  saying  to  himself — 

“ This  looks  like  theopening  of  the  conspiracy  worthy  Boone 
warned  me  against.  Let  them  go  to  the  cavern.  1 will  be 
with  them  as  soon  as  I ascertain  the  complexion  of  the  craft 
anchored  above.” 

The  boat  of  the  strangers  kept  on  its  way  without  inter- 
ruption, and  the  chevalier  continued  to  pursue  the  winding 
shore  of  the  river  as  before.  Half  a mile  further  above,  he 
came  in  sight  of  a large  river  lugger,  such  as  were,  in  that 
day,  built  to  descend  the  rivers  of  the  west.  It  had  two  short 
masts,  and  one  half  of  its  length  was  covered  with  a roof,  on 
which  a sentinel  was  pacing  to  and  fro.  On  the  forward  part  of 
her  was  plainly  visible  a couple  of  mounted  carronades,  and  a 
large  number  of  men  were  on  board  of  her. 

“I  must  guard  against  treachery,  I see,”  said  the  young 
river-chief,  after  surveying  the  vessel  for  a few  minutes. 
“ Ha  ! what  have  we  here  ?”  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  starting 
up.  “ By  Heaven  ! another  craft,  the  very  fellow  of  this  !” 

The  object  that  attracted  his  attention  was  a second  barge, 
with  sails  hoisted,  that  slowly  swept  in  sight  around  a point 
above,  and  came  majestically  down  the  stream.  When  within 
a short  distance  of  the  other,  it  lowered  its  sails,  rounded  to, 
and  dropped  anchor.  Before  he  recovered  from  his  surprise, 
a third  vessel,  of  a smaller  size,  and  different  construction, 
made  its  appearance,  and  then  directly  after,  came  a fourth, 
and  a fifth,  till  eleven  barges,  keel-boats,  peroques,  and  lug- 
gers, with  a vast  square  flotilla,  burdened  with  camp  equipage, 
had  hove  in  sight  round  the  point,  floated  down,  and  dropped 
anchor  opposite  to  his  position. 

“ This  arrangement  looks  warlike,  and  were  it  not  so  im- 
posing, I should  fear  it  was  an  expedition  against  me,”  said 
the  young  captain,  who  had  silently  observed  their  move- 
ments. “ It  is  the  scheme  against  Mexico  come  to  a head,  and 
yonder  boat  I passed,  doubtless  bears  some  proposition  for 
Rapin  of  the  Rock  to  join  it.  I will  return  and  give  these 
gentlemen  a hearing.  They  little  suspect  what  interest  the 
outlaw,  Rapin  Carra,  has  in  this  matter.  Bend  to  your  oars, 
men  1 I would  be  at  the  rendezvous.’’ 

The  strangers,  on  arriving  opposite  the  strong-hold,  had 
pulled  in  near  the  shore,  and  hailing,  asked  permission  to  land 
and  be  conducted  to  the  Chevalier  Rapin.  His  lieutenant 
received  them,  and  led  them  to  the  cavern,  in  front  of  which 
the  whole  band  was  drawn  up  in  hostile  attitude.  Here,  un- 
der a guard,  they  were  detained  until  the  captain’s  arrival. 
He  was  soon  seen  advancing  across  the  mountain  space  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  cave. 

“Is  this  the  Chevalier  Rapin  I address?’’  asked,  with 
courteous  ease,  the  gentleman  in  the  military  cloak,  meeting 
them  a step  qv  two  ere  he  reached  them.  On  being  answered 
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in  the  affirmative,  he  added,  in  a lower  tone  of  voice,  as  if 
inviting  confidence — “ It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  hold  a 
few  moments’  conversation  with  you  apart  from  your  people.” 
The  chevalier  preceded  them  into  the  cave,  and  signified 
his  readiness  to  listen.  They  stood  beneath  a lamp  which 
cast  its  broad  light  upon  the  countenance  and  person  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  addressed  him, and  revealed  a face  full  of 
intellect,  an  eye  piercing  as  the  eagle’s,  features  noble  and 
well  defined,  and  a forehead  proud  and  commanding.  His 
bearing  was  characterised  by  native  ease  and  dignity  of  man- 
ner, and  there  was  a certain  military  elegance  in  his  mien, 
that  distinguished  him  both  as  a soldier  and  a gentleman. 
On  the  countenance  of  the  other,  who  was  taller  and  stouter 
than  his  companion,  was  stamped  resolution,  singularly 
blended  with  benevolence.  He  was  a dark,  handsome  man, 
and  looked  like,  as  he  was,  a high-born  Milesian  cavalier.  A 
moment  was  passed  in  mutual  scrutiny  of  each  other’s  per- 
sons, during  which  the  young  captain  was  not  less  struck 
with  the  commanding  port  of  one,and  the  chivalrous  bearing 
of  the  other,  than  they  were  impressed  with  the  fine  manly 
person  and  courteous  manners  of  one  whose  profession  was 
so  lawless,  and  with  whom  crime  was  daily  pastime. 

“Sir  Chevalier,’’  said  the  military  man,  at  once  unre- 
servedly opening  the  conference,  “you  see  before  you  the 
leaders  of  an  expedition,  which  has  been  three  years  maturing, 
for  establishing  an  eastern  Mexican  empire,  the  capital  of 
which  shall  be ” 

“ Now,  colonel,”  said  the  Milesian,  interrupting  him,  “ I 
fear  you  unfold  your  plans  too  freely.” 

“ Nay,  Blennerhasset,  the  chevalier  must  have  all  our  con- 
fidence or  none.  New  Orleans,  sir  chevalier,  we  design 
shall  be  the  capital  of  our  new  Empire.  Once  in  possession 
of  this  city,  and  I can  count  upon  twenty  thousand  IMexican 
troops,  and  a large  Spanish  fleet,  in  thirty  days  thereafter. 
The  possession  of  this  key  to  the  great  valley  of  the  West, 
will  give  us  the  empire  of  it,  and  from  the  lakes  to  the  ]Mexi- 
can  gulf,  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
there  Avill  be  established  one  individual  empire  that  shall 
own  no  rival.  We  are  here  to  invite  you  to  join  us.” 

He  paused,  and  fixed  his  penetrating  glance  upon  the 
young  captain’s  face.  For  a few  moments,  he  seemed  to  re- 
flect upon  the  startling  disclosure  he  had  listened  to,  and  then 
said 

“Methinks,  gentlemen,  this  scheme  were  feasible,  could 
you  possess  yourselves  of  New  Orleans,  and  afterwards  receive 
the  promised  strength  from  IMexico.” 

“NeAv  Orleans  is  Aveakly  garrisoned,  and  Ave  have  hopes 
also  of  getting  one  high  there  in  command  to  favour  us. 
Should  lie  not  do  so,  we  have  forces  with  us  sufficient,  with 
your  aid,  to  ensure  success,  if  a bold  stroke  be  made.  With 
regard  to  Mexico,  you  should  first  know  its  peculiar  politics, 
and  the  basis  of  our  hopes  from  that  quarter.  The  empire 
of  Mexico  is  divided  into  tAvo  great  political  parties,  the 
heads  of  which  are  two  rival  aspirants  to  the  throne.  One  of 
them  is  he  who  is  already  in  possession  of  it  through  usurpa- 
tion ; the  other  is  a young  girl,  the  daughter  and  heir  to  the 
late  emperor,  whose  sceptre  is  now  unjustly  wielded  by  his 
brother — her  uncle.  The  princess’s  faction,  finding  it  in  vain 
to  overthrow  him,  have  deWmined  to  divide  the  empire,  and 
establish  a new  one,  and  place  the  princess  at  the  head  of  it. 
A proposition  has  been  made  to  his  government  for  aid  in 
this  project,  but  it  was  declined.  Miranda,  their  ambassador, 
then  made  private  overtures  to  myself  and  others,  to  which 
I have  acceded.  Thus  far  our  plans  ripened.  Within  a 
mile  of  you  lies  our  fleet  of  eleven  boats,  with  seven  hundred 
men.  Add  to  our  forces  your  own,  and  receive  in  our  army, 
for  yourself,  the  rpk  of  a colonel.” 

“ This  were  selling  prudence  for  servitude — my  liberty  for 
a badge  of  slavery.  No,  gentlemen,  I am  content  as  I am.” 

“ Where  now  you  command  but  a handful  of  outlaws  you 
will  then  command  an  army,”  continued  the  other. 

“ Yet  I had  rather^  be  the  chief  of  a band  of  outlaws  than 
be  second  in  an  empire.’* 

“ You  Avill  gain  inexhaustible  wealth.” 

“My  resources,  gentlemen,  are  sufficiently  ample.  Not  an 
argosy  goes  freighted  by  but  does  homage  to  my  power,  No, 


gentlemen — the  hand  of  the  princess  would  scarcely  tempt  Jj 
me  from  my  rock.” 

“ The  hand  of  the  princess  I”  repeated  the  chief  conspira-  - 
tor,  with  a glance  of  mistrust.  “ Can  he  suspect?”  he  said  j 
aside  to  his  companion, 

“ It  may  be,”  answered  the  other,  with  a smile  ; “ you  had 
best  not  urge  him  further,  lest  he  rival  you.  I’  faitn  ! he  is 
a proper  looking  free-companion  !” 

The  other  bit  his  lip  and  slightly  smiled.  The  quick  ear  of 
Rapin  had  caught  every  word. 

“ Pray,  gentlemen,  where  is  this  princess  during  the  pend- 
ing of  the  expedition?” 

“ Awaiting  the  issue  in  a convent  at  New  Orleans,  under 
the  protection  of  an  uncle  high  in  rank  in  the  Romish  church, 
and  one  of  the  spiritual  leaders  of  our  confederacy.  He  was 
to  have  been  with  us  at  our  island  rendezvous  some  weeks 
since,  to  confer  with  us,  but  impatient  at  his  delay,  we  have 
already  launched  forth  upon  the  enterprise.” 

“ Was  he  a tall,  venerable  man,  with  white  locks?”  asked 
the  chevalier,  with  some  interest. 

“Yes!”  answered  the  conspirator,  with  surprise. 

“ And  is  the  princess  very  fair,  with  soft  blue  eyes,  and 
hair  like  a cloud  in  the  sunlight?” 

“You  have  described  her  with  equal  poetry  and  truth,” 
said  the  Milesian,  smiling. 

“ Gentlemen^  I icill  join  ijou  in  this  expedition  /”  he  said,  with  a 
readiness  that  surprised  them. 

Again  the  chief  of  the  conspiracy  bit  his  lip,  and  seemed 
to  search  with  his  dark  piercing  eyes  the  inmost  heart  of  the 
young  man.  But  the  quiet  expression  of  his  face  baffled  even 
his  keen  scrutiny. 

“Do  you  mean  what  you  say,  sir  chevalier  2”  he  asked  with 
doubt. 

“ I do ! To-morrow  I will  follow  your  fleet,  and  on  its 
arrival  at  New  Orleans  place  myself  and  men  at  your  dis- 
posal.” 

Again  the  searching  glance  of  the  conspirator  scanned  bis 
face,  and  then,  as  if  throwing  aside  an  unworthy  suspicion, 
he  frankly  grasped  his  hand. 

“ Be  it  so— we  gladly  accept  your  services.  It  is  time  we 
should  return  to  our  flotilla,  and  get  under  weigh,  for  the  dawn 
must  find  us  many  leagues  below  this.” 

“ In  the  morning,  I will  follow  you  with  my  boats.  Adieu, 
gentlemen  1”  he  said,  as  he  took  leave  of  them  at  their 
boat. 

The  young  river-chief  followed  with  his  eyes  the  ascending 
barge,  until  it  was  lost  by  a bend  in  the  shore. 

“ There  goes  a dark  and  dangerous  man,’’  he  then  said. 
“But  with  all  the  subtlety  of  his  active  spirit,  with  all  his 
toAvering  ambition  and  arch  diplomacy,  I will  defeat  his 
hopes,  if  w hat  I begin  to  suspect  with  reference  to  my  fair 
prisoner  prove  true — I will  snatch  the  prize  from  his  very 
grasp,  for  I like  not  the  man.  There  is  a cunning,  serpent- 
like look  in  his  eyes,  that  my  nature  rises  against.  It  were 
strange,  indeed,  if  what  I believe  prove  true!  I will  at  once 
confirm  or  destroy  my  suspicions.  How  the  past  rushes  back 
at  the  thought !”  He  turned  and  walked  towards  the  cavern, 
as  he  spoke. 

“Your  lieutenant  reports  the  keel-boat  ready  to  proceed 
captain,”  said  one  near  him. 

He  turned  and  beheld  the  huntsman. 

“ Then  proceed  on  your  way  in  peace,  brave  hunter.  Fare- 
well!” and  the  chevalier  prepared  to  go  forward. 

“ But  the  passengers  ?”  he  ventured  to  inqAiire. 

“ They  will  remain,”  was  the  decided  reply. 

“ Young  man,  surely  you  will  do  no  wrong  in  this  matter.” 

“Who  made  you  my  judge,  sir  ?”  cried  the  chevalier,  an- 
grily. “ Leave  me  while  you  can  do  so  in  safety.” 

The  old  hunter  gazed  after  him  a moment  as  he  strode  to- 
Avards  the  rock,  and  then,  with  a sigh,  turned  his  footsteps 
towards  the  barge.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  proceeding  on 
his  way  up  the  river. 

The  chevalier  was  soon  in  the  presence  of  his  prisoners. 

“ Holy  father,  I would  a vror(J  of  priyato  conference  with  you.” 
he  said,  as  he  entered. 
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The  priest  followed  him  into  the  large  apartment  of  the 
cavern  and  seated  himself  near  him  in  a recess. 

"‘Reverend  father,  I would  ask  thee  first  who  the  noble  youth 
is  with  thee  ?” 

“ Nay,  son,  it  can  matter  little  to  thee 
“ It  matters  much.  Be  frank  and  open.  I know  more  than 
you  suspect  my  knowledge  of.  Is  he  the  maiden’s  brother?” 

“ No,  save  as  a Christian.” 

“ Humph!  I thought  as  much.  Is  he  not  her  lover?” 

“ Nay — they  are  both  but  children.” 

“ And  yet,  holy  sir,  you  are  ready  to  wed  her  to  an  arch  and 
hoary  conspirator,  as  the  price  of  assisting  to  restore  to  her  half 
of  her  empire.” 

“ How  know  you  this?” 

“Answer  me,  father — is  the  maiden  not  the  Princess  Adele, 
whose  right  to  the  Mexican  sceptre  is  now  contested?” 

“ I may  not  conceal  it  from  thee,”  answered  the  priest,  sur- 
prised and  alarmed. 

“Wherefore  is  she  with  thee?  Is  it  because,  impatient  in 
thy  ambition  to  place  her  upon  thy  brother’s  throne,  thou 
wouldst  hasten  to  sacrifice  the  victim?  Old  man,  thou  art 
hoary  in  guilt,  to  do  this  thing  even  in  thy  mind  ! Dost 
thou  not  see  she  loves  the  youth  as  her  life,  and  even  the  clois- 
ter will  tell  thee  that  to  make  over  a maiden’s  plighted  heart 
to  another  is  to  break  it.  And  to  whom  wert  thou  about  to 
give  the  lovely  girl?  A man  twice  her  age,  familiar  with  all 
duplicity,  and  whose  thirsty  ambition  would  even  make  her  a 
stepping  stone  to  still  higher  powers  than  her  hand  could  con- 
fer. A dark  and  corrupt  man — a traitor  to  his  country  and 
honour.  And  in  such  a guilty  bosom  you  would  lay  this 
spotless  dove!  Think  you  it  would  rest  there  long  uncon- 
taminated? No,  no,  holy  father ! Who  is  this  youth?”  he  de- 
manded abruptly. 

“ A Mexican  grandee’s  son,  and  her  cousin  german.  They 
were  betrothed  in  infancy  and  grew  up  together  until  three 
years  ago,  when  it  became  politic  to  separate  them,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  her  hand  to  the  saviour  of  her  country.” 

“ And  do  you  thus  term  this  arch  conspirator?  Ambition — 
not  love  for  your  country,  priest — ambition,  such  as  wrecked 
Lucifer — alone  inspires  him  to  establish  the  empire  you  pro- 
pose. No,  holy  father!  Her  empire  must  be  won  by  other 
means  and  by  other  hands.  How  happens  this  youth,  then, 
with  the  princess?” 

“He  followed  her  to  her  convent,  and  lived  near  it  three 
years  in  disguise,  it  seems,  with  frequent  opportunities  of  com- 
munication with  her.  Hearing  of  this,  I removed  her,  to  bring 
about,  by  her  presence  and  my  influence,  a more  speedy  issue 
to  the  long  pending  expedition.  The  third  day  after  leaving 
the  city,  one  of  the  crew  cast  aside  his  outer  dress  and  Don 
Henride  stood  before  me.” 

“ A gallant  youth  and  worthy  of  her.  So  he  has  been  woo- 
ing his  way  all  along  the  voyage!  Truly,  I like  that.  But 
to  be  sure  it  would  not  have  harmonised  with  thy  sacred  office 
to  throw  him  overboard.  Father,  this  matter  must  be  managed 
differently.  I have  done  much  mischief  in  my  life,  T will  now 
do  a good  act  to  atone  for  it.  These  two  must  be  made  one 
this  hour.” 

“ Never!”  said  the  priest,  firmly. 

“ Is  thy  hope  in  the  success  of  this  conspirator  thy  only  ob- 
jection?” 

“ The  only  one.” 

“ Come  with  me.” 

He  then  led  him  from  the  cave,  and  ascended  by  a winding 
path  to  the  highest  summit  of  the  rock. 

“ Now  tell  me  what  thou  seest,  father,  to  the  East,  where 
the  moon  shines  bright  on  the  river.” 

“ Surely,  a fleet  of  many  vessels  sweeping  past  with  the  cur- 
rent,” he  said,  with  surprise. 

“ Thy  eyes  do  not  deceive  thee.  On  the  deck  of  the  foremost 
stands  the  conspirator  chief  and  his  friends.  They  are  on  their 
way  to  the  siege  of  Orleans.  Is  it  not  a brave  sight,  father? 
How  stately  they  move  past!” 

“ How  know  you  this  to  be  his  fleet?”  asked  the  priest  ea- 
gerly. 

“ Within  the  hgur  it8  chief— the  husband  thou  wouldst  pur- 


chase for  thy  niece,  was  here,  on  land,  in  conference  with  me 
He  made  me  a proposition  to  join  him.” 

“ And  you — ” 

“ Consented!” 

“And,  if  I rightly  interpret  that  smile,”  said  the  priest 
consented  but  to  betray  himV^ 

“ Thou  hast  rightly  interpreted,  holy  father.  Thou  seest  now, 
that  without  my  aid  you  have  no  interest  in  yonder  expedition. 
That  aid  you  will  never  obtain.  Give  your  consent  to  the 
union  of  Adele  with  Don  Henride,  and  she  shall  not  only  re- 
cover The  half  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  two  shall  sit  together 
on  the  very  throne  of  Montezuma.” 

“There  is  a strange  power  in  your  words.  How  wilt  thou 
assure  me  of  their  fulfilment?” 

“Had  the  late  emperor  no  other  child  than  this  daughter?” 
asked  the  chevalier,  abruptly. 

“ He  had  a son,  who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  be  now  twice  her 
years.” 

“ What  became  of  him?” 

“ In  early  manhood  he  became  dissolute,  drew  his  sword  upon 
his  imperial  father,  and  then  fled  into  the  mountains,  where  he 
gathered  around  him  a numerous  band  of  the  refuse  of  society, 
and  by  his  depredations,  filled  the  land  with  terror.  Finally, 
he  was  outlawed  and  afterwards  taken  and  beheaded.” 

“ It  was  a faithful  friend  who  died  in  his  stead.  Don  Ferdi- 
nand Calatreva  stands  before  you,  reverend  father !” 

The  priest  started  back  with  alarm,  as  if  he  had  seen  a spirit, 
and  then,  with  dilated  vision,  stared  upon  him  with  horror,  as 
he  stood  before  him  bareheaded  in  the  moonlight.  At  length 
he  gasped  — 

“I  do  recognise  thee,  fearful  man!  It  is  my  brother’s  very 
voice  and  bearing.  Oh,  my  heart  would  yearn  to  clasp  thee  to 
it.  But  away,  away!  Thou  art  accursed!” 

“Nay,  father!”  he  said,  kneeling,  “I  am  penitent  and  beg 
forgiveness  of  thee  and  Heaven,  for  my  crimes  against  my 
royal  sire.  To  prove  my  sincerity,  unite  Don  Henride  and  my 
sweet  sister,  Adele,  and  I will  place  them  upon  the  throne 
which  is  mine  by  right,  and  which  my  uncle  has  usurped.” 

“ First  prove  thy  sincerity  by  doing  what  thou  hast  promised, 
and  thy  sister  shall  then  become  Don  Henride’s  bride!”  at 
length  answered  the  priest. 

“ Nay — I have  only  to  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Mexico,  and  lift 
my  standard,  to  become  in  ten  days  the  leader  of  an  army  that 
shall  take  the  very  gates  of  the  imperial  capital.  This  army 
shall  be  at  thy  bidding  if  thou  wilt  secure  my  sister’s  happi- 
ness as  I wish.  She  was  a bright  cherub  when  I last  saw  her, 
twelve  years  ago — I have  often  thought  of  her  with  tears  and 
affection.  I had  purposed  never  to  see  my  native  land  again. 
But  I will  sacrifice  myself  for  her,  if  need  be,  and  by  my  duty 
to  his  child,  atone  in  some  degree  for  my  filial  disobedience  and 
guilt  towards  my  father.” 

The  priest  made  no  reply,  but  his  manner  was  troubled,  and 
there  was  a settled  purpose  of  good  or  evil  in  his  eye,  that  the 
young  chief  did  not  altogether  like.  They  returned  to  the 
tapestried  apartment,  where  they  had  left  the  lovers. 

“Father,  wilt  thou  do  my  bidding?”  again  asked  tlie  cheva- 
lier. 

“ They  shall  be  united,”  answered  the  priest,  gloomily  and 
evasively. 

“ Nay,  holy  father,  I like  not  this  reluctance.  It  must  be  done 
to  defeat  forever  the  hopes  of  this  conspirator.” 

“ It  shall  be  done,”  he  solemnly  answered.  “ Kneel  down,  my 
children.  I will  grant  your  wish,  so  often  expressed.” 

They  knelt,  and  he  performed  the  ceremony  in  a deep,  sepul- 
chral, and  ominous  tone,  that  chilled  their  hearts. 

“ Now,  those  that  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder!” 

With  these  solemn  words,  and  as  the  bridegroom  bent  over 
to  kiss  his  bride,  he  suddenly  drew  from  his  bosom  a glittering 
knife  and  plunged  it  first  into  her  bosom  and  then  into  his. 

“ Better  to  die  thus  than  be  indebted  to  the  hands  of  guilt 
and  crime  for  thy  throne,”  he  cried,  lifting  the  reeking  blade 
into  the  air  as  they  fell  dead  in  each  other’s  arms  at  his  feet. 
The  next  instant  the  weapon  was  sheathed  in  his  own  bosom, 
and  ho  foil  a corp3o  bosido  thoir  doad  bodies. 
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TALES  OF  SBIPWBECE3 


The  issue  of  the  conspiracy  and  the  fate  of  the  chief  actors  in 
it,  are  known  to  the  world.  Its  signal  defeat  and  the  arrest  of 
the  leader, ^,were  effected,  it  is  said,  by  the  treachery  of  a cap- 
tain of  a band  of  river  rovers,  who  had  pretended  to  link  his 
fortunes  with  him.  The  subsequent  career  of  Eapin  of  the 
Eock — the  bold  and  terrible  Chevalier  Carra — can  only  be  con- 
jectured from  the  fact,  that  not  long  afterwards,  a young  man 
suddenly  appeared  in  Mexico  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army 
and  demanded  the  throne  as  his  right,  declaring  himself  to  be 
the  legal  heir;  and  that,  in  a pitched  battle,  he  Avas  aftenvards 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  emperor’s  own  hand.  Whether  this 
was  Don  J'erdinand  Calatreva  or  not,  history  nor  story  make 
mention. 


LOED  BYEON  IN  A STOEM. 

Sailoes  say,  that  a calm  always  precedes  a storm;  and  we 
had  reason  to  give  in  to  such  presentiments,  for  the  next  morn- 
ing the  wind,  which  had  blown  from  the  south-west,  with  a light 
gale,  suddenly  changed  to  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass, 
and  came  down  with  sweeping  vengeance. 

We  close  reefed  our  sails,  and  made  all  snug;  the  captain  and 

Captain  F n declaring  we  should  have  to  encounter  a strong 

“ Levanter,”  all  our  efforts  were  strained  to  double  the  head- 
land, and  get  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Fiorenzo,  but  in  vain ; so  that 
a whole  day  was  spent  in  tacking  and  veering,  to  close  in  with 
the  land,  to  no  purpose. 

Sea-sickness  now  laid  all  our  ladies  and  gentlemen  “ on  their 

beam  ends;”  Count  P , Mr.  Denzell,  and  the  amiable  orphan, 

St.  F^ ‘,  were  also  overcome,  and  the  Avhole  were  bed-ridden. 

The  sun  set  angrily,  and  the  wind,  veering  more  to  the  west- 
ward, brought  us  upon  a lee-shore  to  our  utter  dismay.  The 
elegant  Falconer  says,  in  his  unrivalled  poem — 

“ Ah ! Avere  it  mine  with  tuneful  Maro’s  art. 

To  wake  to  sympathy  the  feeling  heart. 

Then  too  severely  taught  by  cruel  fate 
To  share  in  all  the  perils  I relate, 

Hoav  might  I with  unequall’d  strains  deplore 
The  impervious  horrors  of  a leeward  shore.” 

These  horrors  we  were  doomed  to  experience;  Ave  reduced  our 
sails  to  a few  yards  of  canvass,  and  lowered  the  yards  on  deck. 
The  sky  appeared  as  an  extensive  sheet  of  lightning,  and  peals 
of  thunder  overhead  appeared  as  if  ready  to  dispart  the  vessel, 
and  bury  us  in  the  waves  which  rolled  over  the  vessel  with  irre- 
sistible force.  His  lordship,  with  Capt.  F , Doctor  Peto, 

and  Percy  S , kept  the  deck,  and  the  hatches  were  battened 

down  over  the  rest  of  our  company;  a tremendous  sea  carried 
away  the  boat  which  was  hoisted  up  at  the  stern,  and  broke  in 
all  the  bulk-heads  of  the  quarters.  For  our  own  safety,  all 
hands,  after  being  revived  with  a dram,  began  to  throw  over- 
board the  guns.  Lord  Byron  himself  assisting  in  this  painful 
duty;  the  long-boat  was  then  released  from  her  lashings,  and, 
as  we  wished,  the  waves  soon  sAvept  her  from  the  deck:  our 
two  cows  and  goats  shared  the  same  fate,  as  Avell  as  one  of  the 
horses;  the  others  were  in  the  hold,  and  to  that  they  owed  their 
preservation.  The  two  large  anchors  were  cut  from  the  bows, 
and  the  vessel  thus  eased  of  a heaAry  top-load,  danced  more 
lightly  over  the  tremendous  billows,  and  inspired  us  with  fresh 
hopes.  The  crew  were  all  ordered  to  the  after  part  of  the  deck, 
and  again  refreshed  Avith  liquor.  A light  was  seen  apparently 
in  the  clouds,  which  shone  from  some  mountaineer’s  cottage;  it 
gleamed  with  a sickly  hue  through  the  storm,  and  the  sailors, 
with  true  Italian  superstition,  pronounced  it  “ St.  Peter’s  Avatch- 
light”  to  show  us  to  the  grave : indeed,  we  were  all  inclined  to 
think  it  foreboded  no  good,  as  the  captain  (Benson)  informed  us 
that  there  was  no  light-house  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  we 
must  be  very  near  the  land  to  see  a light  so  plainly.  We  soon 
saw  the  high  mountains,  and  would  have  been 

‘ Happy  to  bribe  wuth  India’s  richest  ore, 

A safe  accession  to  that  barren  shore.” 


The  captain,  who  had  been  anxiously  looking  out,  acquainted 
us,  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  the  crew,  that  he  saw  breakers 
nearly  ahead,  and  had  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  weather  them. 

Captain  F n coincided  in  tliis  opinion,  to  which  his  lordship 

said,  “Well,  we  are  all  born  to  die — I shall  go  with  regret,  but 
certainly  not  Avith  fear.”  Dr.  Peto  counted  his  rosary,  and 
kissed  his  crucifix  AAdth  fervent  devotion  on  his  knees. 

Percy  S , who  heretofore  made  no  secret  of  his  infidelity, 

and  whose  spirits  we  thought  no  danger  could  ever  appal, 
appeared  to  have  lost  all  energy,  and  the  horrors  of  approach- 
ing death  made  him  weep  like  a child.  Those  names  which 
he  never  before  pronounced  but  in  ridicule,  he  now  called 
upon  in  moving  accents  of  serious  prayer,  and  implored  the 
protection  of  that  Being,  whose  existence  he  affected  to  dis- 
believe. Thus 

“^Conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all.’’ 

The  horrors  surrounding  us  were  too  appaling  for  human 
nature  to  contemplate  without  shuddering,  for 

“ In  vain,  alas!  the  sacred  shades  of  yore 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore; 

In  vain  they’d  teach  us  with  our  latest  breath; 

To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 

Even  Zeno’s  self,  and  Epictetus  old. 

This  fell  abyss  had  shuddered  to  behold.” 

The  breakers  were  now  visible  to  all  the  crew,  to  whom 
his  lordship  gave  his  advice  to  lash  themselves  to  the  yards, 

which  they  did.  Captain  F n and  Captain  Benson  took 

the  helm:  his  lordship  descended  to  the  cabin,  where  all 
were  too  much  afraid  to  be  sensible  of  their  danger,  nor 
could  they  be  roused  by  any  exertion  of  his;  he  came  up  with 
a scent-box  in  his  hand,  which  he  placed  by  his  side,  and  sat 
down;  he  had  not  sat  long  Avhen  he  asked,  “ Is  there  any 
chance?’’  to  which  he  was  answered,  “None  whatever.’ 
“ Then,”  said  he,  rising,  “it  is  every  man’s  duty  to  endeavour 
to  preserve  the  life  God  has  given  him;  so  I advise  you  all  to 
strip;  swimming,  indeed,  can  be  of  little  use  in  these  billows — 
but  as  children,  Avhen  tired  with  crying,  sink  placidly  to  re- 
pose— Ave,  when  exhausted  with  struggling,  shall  die  the 
easier;  and  with  God’s  blessing,  we  shall  soon  be  at  rest.’’ 

His  lordship  then  threw  off  everything  but  his  trousers, 
and  binding  his  silk  neckcloth  about  his  loins,  he  sat  down 
and  folded  his  arms  across  his  chest,  waited,  in  tranquil  re- 
signation, his  fate.  Percy  S lay  at  his  feet  in  a state  of 

insensibility.  His  lordship  looked  down  upon  him,  and 
ejaculated  “ Poor  fellow.”  Doctor  Peto  had  covered  his 
head  with  his  cloak,  and  was  stretched  at  full  length  groan- 
ing in  bitter  anguish. 

Captain  F n was  removing  some  dollars  from  his  coat 

into  the  pocket  of  his  small  clothes,  which  his  lordship 

observing,  smiled  and  said,  “ F n,  do  you  mean  that  as  a 

ballast  to  sink  you  sooner,  or  as  a bribe  to  Neptune  to  give 
you  a berth  in  his  watery  palace.”  The  sun  was  now  nearly 
an  hour  high,  but  all  was  like  the  twilight  of  the  grave.  'Phe 
sea  was  long  and  heaA'y,  and  as  it  broke  upon  the  rocks  the 
crash  struck  the  ear,  as  though  a forest  of  lofty  oaks  Avere 
falling  by  a whirlwind..  The  countenance  of  his  lordship 
never  changed  whilst  the  person  who  writes  this  had  power 
to  view  it;  but 

The  heart  that  bleeds  with  sorrow,  all  its  own, 

Forgets  the  pangs  of  friendship  to  bemoan. 

The  breakers  now  were  not  a quarter  of  a mile  distant  on 
on  the  leebow  when  Captain  Benson  remarked  to  his  lord- 
ship,  “ Our  only  chance  is  to  put  awa}’^,  a point  before  the 
the  wind,  or  we  are  sure  to  go  broadside  into  the  surf  and 
perish  at  once.”  “ As  you  like,”  said  his  lordship,  raising 
his  head  and  looking  upon  the  danger;  he  then  resumed  his 
former  position. 

A heavy  surge  now  swept  the  vessel  fore  and  aft,  and 
carried  overboard  the  doctor,  who  instantly  sunk  to  rise  no 
more. 


AND  ADVENTURES  AT  SEA, 
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His  lordship  exclaimed,  “ Good  God,”  and  at  the  moment 
the  vessel  rose  upon  a mountain  billow  to  a tremendous 
height,  from  whose  summit  she  descended  with  the  velocity 
of  lightning,  as  if  she  was  going  to  bury  herself  in  the  re« 
morseless  deep.  By  this  rapid  movement  she  was  precipi- 
tated forward  beyond  the  reach  of  the  breakers,  that  rolled 
behind  her  stern,  and  burst  in  impotence,  as  if  incensed  at 
the  loss  of  their  destined  prey.  “We  are  safe,”  exclaimed 

Captains  F n and  Benson;  “ jump  men  from  the  yards, 

and  make  sail;”  this  they  did  with  tumultuous  joy,  which  his 
lordship  checked  and  told  them,  “ Whilst  you  are  working, 
silently  thank  God  for  your  miraculous  preservation.^’  He 
then  went  below,  and  bringing  up  a bottle,  bade  every  one 

drink,  himself  pledging  them.  Percy  S was  removed 

in  a state  of  stupor  from  his  bed;  his  lordship  comforted 
those  below  with  assurances  of  safety,  and  the  vessel  v.^as 
laid  to,  under  “ snug  canvass,”  in  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Saint  Fiorenzo,  with  every  part  of  which  the  captain  was 
well  'acquainted.  The  sea  upon  which  the  vessel  rose  was 
the  means  of  her  preservation;  probably  there  was  not,  if 
the  sea  had  been  calm,  a depth  of  two  feet  water  on  the 
recks  over  which  she  passed;  but  the  sea  carried  her  safe  over 
at  a moment  when  every  hope,  but  that  of  immortality,  was 
gone. 

The  vessel  now  rose  smoothly,  and  the  hoar  of  eight  being 
arrived,  all  the  party  were  enabled  to  sit  up  and  take  coffee. 
The  doctor  was  missed, and  his  loss  occasioned  sincere  regret; 
not  that  he  had  left  a memory  behind  him  either  to  be 
beloved  or  lamented. 

He  was  a selfish,  cold,  and  unfriendly  Venetian,  and  his 
only  recommendation  to  his  lordship  was  the  reputation  of 
his  skill,  which  was  much  overrated. 

Percy  S had  recovered  from  his  fits  of  fear,  and  came 

from  his  cabin  like  a spectre  from  the  tomb.  His  lordship 
repeated,  as  he  shook  him  by  the  hand, 

“ Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death, 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once.” 

“Ah,”  exclaimed  the  reclaimed  infidel,  “I  have  tasted  so 
much  of  the  bitternesss  of  death,  that  I shall  in  future  enter- 
tain doubts  of  my  own  creed.”  A glass  of  rum-and-water, 
warm,  raised  his  drooping  spirits,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
he  was  the  same  free-thinking,  thankless  dog  as  ever  ; thus 
verifying  the  old  distich, 

“ When  the  devil  was  sick — the  devil  a monk  would  be — 

When  the  devil  got  well — the  devil  a monk  was  he.” 

As  there  was  thick  fog  in  the  air,  Mr.  Benson  resolved  to 
lay  to  until  it  cleared  away,  and  we  all  began  to  prepare  for 
a good  dinner ; our  cabin  guests  during  the  storm  had  each 
of  them  a fine  echo  in  the  stomach,  and  we  who  had  been 
rocked  upon  deck  had  acquired  an  appetite  for  anything  but 
a gale  of  wind. 

All  our  fresh  stock  had  been  washed  overboard;  hen  and 
turkey  coops,  dove  cages,  and  even  the  filtering  stones  for  the 
water,  which  his  lordship  highly  valued,  were  carried  away  in 
the  flood.  There  were,  however,  preserved  luxuries  of  other 
kinds;  portable  meats,  preserves,  &c.,  and  we  had  an  excellent 
cook;  whilst  he  provided  dinner  we  all  bathed  (for  in  the  rear 
of  the  cabin  were  two  convenient  marble  baths),  and  then 
dressed  ourselves. 

Our  dinner  was  a happy  one;  the  glass  went  briskly  round: 
his  lordship  was  in  good  spirits;  he  tlireatened  to  compose  an 

elegy  on  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Percy  S , and  the 

countess  said  she  would  set  his  “dying  speech,”  to  music  and 
dedicate  it  to  the  spirit  of  the  storm.  During  these  happy  mo- 
ments, so  quietly  did  things  move  upon  deck,  that  we  imagined 
ourselves  under  sail,  Avhen  Captain  Benson  came  down  and  in- 
formed his  Lordship  the  vessel  was  safe  at  anchor  in  Martello 
Bay,  five  miles  from  the  town  of  St.  Fiorenzo. 


PAY  DAY  ON  BOARD. 

Our  ship  having  been  iu  dock,  she  was  prepared  and  got 
ready  for  sea  again,  A day  or  two  pr^tious  to  our  sailing,  the 


ship’s  crew  was  paid,  agreeably  to  an  admiralty  order,  and,  to 
picture  the  scenes  which  at  this  time  occurred,  is  a task  almost 
impossible.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day  the  commissioners 
came  on  board,  bringing  the  money  which  is  paid  the  ship’s 
crew,  with  the  exception  of  six  months  pay,  which  it  is  the 
rule  of  government  to  hold  back  from  each  man.  The  mode  of 
paying  is,  as  the  names  are,  by  rotation  on  the  books:  every 
man  when  called,  is  asked  for  his  hat,  which  is  returned  to  him 
with  his  wages  in  it,  and  the  amount  chalked  on  the  rim.  There 
is  not  perhaps,  one  in  twenty,  who  actually  knows  what  he  is 
going  to  receive,  nor  does  the  particular  amount  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  much  concern : for,  when  paid,  they  hurry  down  to 
their  respective  berths,  redeem  their  honour  with  their  several 
ladies  and  bomb-boat  men,  and  then  they  turn  their  thoughts  to 
the  Jew  pedlars,  who  are  ranged  round  the  deckvS,  and  on  the 
hatchway  gratings:  in  fact,  the  ship  is  crowded  with  them. 
They  are  furnished  with  every  article  that  will  rig  out  a sailor, 
never  omitting  in  their  parkains,  a fine  large  watch  and  ap- 
pendages, all  warranted,  and  with  which  many  an  honest  tar 
has  been  taken  in : they  can  supply  them  likewise  with  fashion- 
able rings  and  trinkets  for  their  ladies,  o^pure  gold,  oh!  nothing 
can  be  purer!  Yet  with  all  Mordecai’s  asseverations  its  purity 
may  be  doubted. 

One  of  our  men,  after  having  been  paid,  in  taking  a ramble 
round  the  deck,  thinking  how  he  should  lay  out  more  of  his 
money;  went  down  to  his  berth,  and  told  his  mess-mate  that  there 
was  one  of  the  Jews  onboard,  of  whom  he  had  formerly  bought 
a silver  watch,  and  so  had  several  of  his  ship-mates,  for  five 
guineas  each,  hut  none  of  them  would  go  long  imless  carried; 
his  mess-mate  advised  him  to  go  and  bargain  for  a jacket,  and 
waistcoat,  and  when  he  had  got  them  on,  and  looking  to  see 
how  they  should  fit,  the  other  was  to  act  the  part  of  the  boat- 
swain’s mate,  by  coming  behind  with  a rope’s  end,  and  begin 
to  start  him  with  it,  at  the  same  time  calling  him  a skulking 
rascal : the  plan  succeeded ; the  man,  on  being  cut  at  with  the 
rope’s-end,  snatched  up  his  old  garments,  and  ran  down  the 
after-hatchway,  with  the  pretended  boatswain’s  mate  after 
him;  the  Jew  confidently  expecting  the  man  would  return  and 
pay  him  for  the  suit  of  clothes ; for,  being  at  the  time  busily  em- 
ployed in  selling  his  goods,  he  did  not  make  inquiry  until  the 
evening,  when  the  Jews  were  all  ordered  out  of  the  ship;  he 
then  made  it  known  to  the  captain,  who  caused  inquiry  to  be 
made:  the  boatswain’s  mates  were  called  aft,  but  none  ot 
them  knew  of  a man  having  been  started  at  the  time  the  Jew 
mentioned;  the  captain  then  told  Moses,  that  he  could  do  no 
more  for  him,  unless  the  men  who  had  played  off  the  trick  were 
brought  to  him,  and  then  he  would  take  care  they  should  be 
punished.  On  this  promise,  the  Jew  went  below;  he  looked 
with  piercing  eyes  between  the  guns  fore  and  aft,  where  the 
men  mess,  but  could  not  find  the  skulker  who  had  so  inge- 
niously taken  his  revenge,  and  possessed  himself  of  a suit  of 
clothes.  Mortified  to  think  he  should  be  so  done,  he  swore  by 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  he  would  find  the  villain ; became  ex- 
asperated, and  left  the  ship,  amidst  the  grins  and  jeers  of  the 
whole  crew,  who  were  much  diverted  and  pleased  to  think  that 
any  of  their  shipmates  had  tact  enough  to  retaliate  so  nicely 
on  a Jew. 

The  word  was  now  passed  for  the  women  to  stand  by,  and  be 
ready  to  go  on  shore  the  next  day.  Itisnotthe  happiest  moment  of 
a sailor’s  life  when  he  has  to  part  with  his  Nancy,  but  grieving’s 
a folly,  and,  upon  these  occasions  they  generally  throw  grief 
and  a temporary  affection  over  the  taffrail,  as  commodities  they 
do  not  take  to  sea  with  them.  The  boats  being  read  alongside, 
some  of  our  men  being  full  of  frolic  and  fun,  had  bought  bunches 
of  onions  and  turnips,  and  would  very  politely  offer  a few  of 
the  onions  to  those  ladies  who  could  not  contrive  to  get  up  a 
cry  at  parting,  without  their  aid;  and,  in  their  cruelty  would 
add  a turnip  or  two,  signifying  that  they  were  turned  adrift; 
this  creates  a little  merriment  with  a great  portion  of  the  ship’s 
company,  and  is  generally  taken  in  good  part  by  the  ladies,  who 
are  accustomed  to  sucli  gambols,  and  whose  hearts  are  not  very 
sensible  of  the  tender  passions;  however,  the  next  day  at  part- 
ing, there  were  a few  vdio  felt  the  separation  with  concern ; here 
and  there  one  man  would  appear  chap-fallen ; another  one  heave 
a sigh;  and  some  were  waving  their  hands;  while  others  might 
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be  seen  to  drop  a tear,  as  a dozen  or  two  had  plunged  them- 
selves into  matrimony  during  the  time  we  were  in  harbour,  and 
of  course  felt  as  proper  on  the  occasion,  when  parting  from 
their  wives,  and  not  being  able  to  calculate  when  they  might 
meet  again. 


OLD  JOHNSON. 

“But  poor  as  a beggar,  and  often  in  tatters 
He  went,  though  his  fortune  was  kind  without  end: 

For  money,  cried  Bill,  and  them  there  sort  of  matters 
What’s  the  good  on’t,d’ye  see,  but  to  succotlra  friend?” 

Fol-de-rol-de-rol-lol,  fol-de-rol-ray.  Ha!  how  are  you, 

gemmen?  how  are  you? — Here  I am  again,  as  stanch  an  old  i 
blade  as  ever  knock’d  a cock-maggot  out  of  a king’s  biscuit,  or 
shook  a musquito  by  the  ears.  Ay,  ay,  you  may  talk  of  your 
penny-rammers  and  your  Mar-maids  in  Chancery,  your  Mix-i- 
can  scenes  and  Cracker-acts  of  the  Ganges ; but  what  are  they 
to  the  sights  I’ve  seed  in  my  life?  This  is  a comical  out-o’the- 
way  world  I must  needs  own,  for  a man  no  sooner  dowses  his 
coat  than  somebody  else  is  ready  to  put  it  on,  and  swear  point- 
blank  that  they  have  had  it  ever  since  it  was  a jacket.  How- 
somever  that  says  nothing; — here  I am  again,  and  if  you  want, 
a few  more  tough  yarns  from  the  same  winch,  I’m  your  boy. 
What!  did  you  think  I was  going  to  desert?  Lord  love  you, 
old  Jack  never  was  the  lad  to  flinch  from  his  gim  or  forsake  his 
colours.  Let  but  Humanity  beat  to  quarters  and  Benevolence 
take  command,  I’m  on  deck  in  a minute,  and  clear  for  action. 
So  you  see  here  I anl  again — none  of  your  Tom-Coxes- traverse 
gentry,  up  one  hatchway,  down  t’other — in  every  body's  mess 
and  nobody’s  watch.  No,  no,  all  fair  and  square  by  the  lifts 
and  braces,  that’s  poor  Jack’s  plan.  None  of  your  tea-for-two 
and  toast-for-six  without  a friend  to  share  it.  Give  me  the 
feeling  heart  and  the  help  in  hand  adorned  with  the  richest  of 
all  earthly  gems,  the  sparkling  tear  of  gratitude;  and  this  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a circumstance  that  happened  the  other  day. 

There,  don’t  be  in  a hurry;  you  gemmen  of  the  press  are  so 
impatient.  ‘Let  me  gang  ma  ain  gait,’  as  old  Hameish  says: 
that  is,  hobble  along  as  well  as  I can.  You  forget  I’ve  got  one 
leg  in  the  grave,  and  the  other  is  longing  to  be  with  his  mate; 
but  wait  a wee,  Mr.  What’s-your-name,  and  you  shall  have  it 
as  clear  as  ink  can  make  it. 

Why,  d’ye  see,  an  old  messmate  of  mine  got  married  some 
years  ago ; and  what  then  ? — why,  he’d  a whole  troop  of  children 
before  he  could  look  round  him,  and  that’s  poor  work  upon 
three-farthings  a year,  and  receive  it  quarterly — it  made  him 
calculate  his  vulgar  fractions.  Ilowsomever  he  struggled  with 
his  difliculties,  kiss’d  his  w'ife,  nursed  the  bairns,  and  turned  a 
penny  when  he  could  get  it. 

Well,  d’ye  see,  about  six  weeks  ago  he  was  sitting  on  the 
bench  a-top  of  One-tree-hill  in  the  Park,  in  a lack-a-day-sigh- 
cal  manner,  swinging  one  leg  for  pastime,  and  beating  a tattoo 
upon  the  other,  occasionally  picking  his  teeth,  to  clear  them  of 
the  remains  of  a chesnut  dinner.  His  last  shilling  was  con- 
founded restless,  and  had  been  driven  from  pocket  to  pocket, 
undergoing  fifty  examinations  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  a 
good-un.  He  was  giving  it  another  twirl  in  the  air,  when  a poor 
ragged  tar  ranged  up  alongside,  and,  dowsing  his  truck,  sup- 
plicated charity. 

He  had  not  been  accustomed  to  beg,  for  his  head  hung  down 
with  shame,  without  raising  Ms  eyes  to  the  person  he  implored; 
and  he  was  actually  wearing  round  to  shear  off*  without  having 
his  petition  answered,  when  my  messmate  sprimg  up,  grasp’d 
his  hand — ‘ What,  Johnson,  my  worthy  old  soul,  come  to  tMs;’ 

— ‘ Ay,  ay,  Mr.  T , (said  the  veteran,)  needs  must  when  the 

old-un  drives;  and  I’m  sure,  of  all  the  foul  fiends,  hunger’s  the 
worst.  But  what’s  the  use  of  distressing  you  with  my  com- 
plaints? I know  you’ve  a generous  heart  and  t’will  only  make 
you  more  unhappy,  ’cause  you  can’t  relieve  them.  Heaven 
knows  half- pay’s  little  enough  for  a wife  and  family,  for  I hears 
you’re  married.’ 

‘ Why  ay,  Johnson,  I have  a family,  and  they  are  so  dear  to 
my  heart  that  I wouldn’t  part  with  one  of  them  to  be  made  lord 
high  admiral,  tbqfigh  I J’w  oft^a  9)?liged  t9 


haul’d  to  get  ’em  a meal.  However,  they  will  dine  hearty  to-  ! 
day,  God  bless  ’em ! and  so,  my  old  boy,  you  shall  share  all  I ! 
have  in  the  world;  and  for  to-morrow — why  aye — to-morrow 
— no  matter.  Providence  will  never  see  that  man  wreck’d  on  a I 
lee  shore  that  takes  in  tow  an  old  shipmate  in  distress : so  come 
along,  Johnson — remember  j 

“ There’s  a sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft.’* 

Come  along,  my  old  worthy, — a crust  of  bread  and  cheese,  and 
a glass  of  grog  to  the  king,  will  bowse  all  taut,  and  get  us  in 
good  sailing  trim.’  And  away  they  started  for  the  town. 

For  several  weeks  after  this  poor  T got  lower  and  lower,  i 

and  his  half-pay  was  spent.  Reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  in  | 
hourly  expectation  of  being  ejected  from  his  lodgings  for  rent,  1 
his  heart  was  filled  with  bitterness.  , 

A few  days  ago,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  procure  a 
supply,  he  returned  home  half  distracted.  His  wife  sat,  in 
calm  dejection,  with  an  infant  cradled  in  her  arms  that 
vainly  sought  for  nourishment;  but  not  a tear,  not  a sigh, 
nor  a look,  escaped  to  wound  the  susceptible  mind  of  her 
husband;  the  arrow  rankled  within,  whilst  the  little  inno- 
cents around  were  crying  for  food.  Oh  what  a scene  was 

this  for  a parent!  ‘Almighty  Ruler!  (exclaimed  T ,) 

what  have  I done  to  merit  thy  wrath  ? why  pour  out  the 
phials  of  indignation  on  my  helpless  offspring  V But  a look 
from  his  partner  calm’d  the  intemperance  of  the  moment, 
and,  folding  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  he  bowed  his  head 
with  pious  resignation — ‘ Father,  forgive  ! — not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done  !’ 

‘ Sir,  you’re  wanted,  (said  the  landlady  of  the  house,  tap- 
ping at  the  door,)  there’s  the  postman  with  a letter  for  you. 

‘ I have  no  money,  my  love,  to  pay  for  it  (said  T — — to  his 
wife);  what’s  to  be  done  ?* 

‘ The  postage  is  paid  (said  the  listening  landlady);  I sup- 
poses they  knew  you  was  down  in  the  mouth.* 

Ilis  heart  wrung  too  bitterly  to  heed  this  sore  hit,  and, 

hastening  to  the  door,  ‘ Be  you  Mister  Squire  T , of  the 

Royal  Navy  ? (titter’d  the  man) — be  you  the  gemmen  ?’ 

‘ 1 suppose  that  letter  is  designed  for  me  (taking  it);  yes, 
’tis  right.’  He  returned  to  his  room. 

‘ Who  is  it  from  inquired  his  wife. 

‘ I know  not  (said  he);  ’tis  very  carefully  seal’d  at  both 
ends;  but  the  writing  and  direction  leads  me  to  imagine  ’tis 
from  some  poor  fellow  that  needs  assistance  like  myselr. 
Oh  that  the  time  should  ever  arrive  that  I am  debarr’d  the 
satisfaction  of  succouring  a friend  in  distress!  (He  passed 
his  hand  across  his  face)— However,  I will  open  it  and  see.’ 
He  unfolded  tlie  sheet,  when  the  first  thing  that  was  pre- 
sented to  his  sight  was  a five  pound  note.  Only  those  who 
have  felt  the  pinching  fangs  of  poverty,  aud  witness’d  the 
wants  of  those  so  dear  to  their  hearts,  without  a shot  in  the 
locker,  grasping  at  the  least  gleam  of  expiring  hope — only 
those  cau  tell  what  the  sensations  are  when  unexpected,  un- 
look’d for,  succour  comes.  He  fell  upon  his  knees — his  wife 
cluug  round  his  neck — the  children  gather’d  round,  while  lie 
pour’d  forth  his  heart  in  gratitude  to  Heaven.  The  letter 
ran  thus; — 

Dr  Sur  ure  Onner — This  kums  hopping  to  find  u well, 
nd  to  let  u sea  the  gud  tun  you  did  ould  Johnson  will  niver 
skip  from  his  art — fust  i kud  get — bowned  to  Ingee — dont 
hundestan  letter  righting — God  bless  u 

‘ Ould  Johnson.* 

Need  I tell  you  what  follow’d  ? Oh,  no,  you  can  picture  it 
yourself.  Worthy  soul ! may  he  never  want  a friend  in  this 
world,  and  have  his  name  enter’d  on  the  Book  of  L?fe  in 
another  and  a better  1 


JACK’S  PARISH. 

“ As  you  do  not  belong  to  our  parish,”  said  a gentleman  to 
a begging  sailor,  with  a wooden  leg,  “ I cannot  think  of  re- 
lieving you.” 

“ Sir,”  replied  the  tar,  Tvith  au  9f  h^roil^Jh,  “I  IPSt  My  leg 

fighting  fpr  all  parwhps.” 
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GREENWICH  PENSIONERS  READING  THE  GAZETTE. 

“Hurrah,  Jem — ^that’s  ifc,  my  boys!”  exclaimed  a worthy 
old  petty  officer,  who  had  seen  some  hard  service  in  his  younger 
days ; “ I knew  they  could  dowse  the  glim  and  hustle  the  cor- 
poral— else  why?  arn’t  they  our  own  con  descendants,  and  arn’t 
we  their ” 

“ There — tiiere,  belay  all  that,  owld  Jack,”  exclaimed  an- 
other; “ don’t  you  see  that  you  gabble  so  loud  that  we  can’t 
hear  ourselves  think;  and  what  need  I ax  you  of  all  this  gam- 
mon to  tell  us  that  you  were  father  to  one  half  of  the  ship’s 
company?” 

“ Ay,  ay!”  said  the  old  man,  shaking  liis  head;  “everybody 
knows  the  scandal  of  your  tongue.” 

“ Silence  there,  both  on  you,”  shouted  a third,  “ and  let  Bill 
Ferguson  overhaul  the  yarn  all  ship-shape  and  proper;  just 
clap  on  a muzzle — lashing  the  pair  on  you.” 

Bill  Ferguson  continued ; it  was  the  letter  of  Lord  Colling- 
wood  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  some  private  accounts  of 
the  engagement.  The  most  intense  anxiety  prevailed  as  the  reader 
proceeded;  and  when  the  death  of  the  brave  hero,  Nelson,  was 
announced,  eyes  were  glistening  through  tears;  and  whilst 
thoughtless  youth  cheered  for  the  victory  that  was  won,  old 
age  mourned  for  the  life  that  had  been  lost.  It  was  a glorious 
day  for  England ; and  had  it  not  have  been  for  the  gale  that 
succeeded  the  conquest,  what  noble  trophies  might  have  graced 
the  triumph. 

Ferguson  paused  repeatedly  during  his  task  of  reading;  he 
could  not  get  on;  his  sight  was  dimmed  by  the  drops  of  human 
love  and  sorrow  that  trickled  from  his  eyes;  and  yet  there 
was  a proud  feeling  in  his  lieart.  He  %vas  a British  seaman 
that  had  served  under  his  lordship  in  many  hard-fought  actions, 
and  looked  up  to  Nelson  as  his  leader  and  his  friend,  for  he 
was  indeed  a friend  to  all  who  wore  a blue  jacket.  “ Ah, 
well,  he’s  gone,”  said  Bill,  and  “ a noble  death  his  lordship  had 
of  it;  but  yet  I could  have  wished  him  to  have  lived  a little 
longer  to  be  made  a lord  high  admiral.” 

“ A lord  high  admiral!  why,  he’s  a lord  high  admiral  now,  as 
sure  as  he’s  gone  to  Heaven,”  uttered  Jem.  “ Do  you  go  for  to 
think  that  what  our  clargy  cnlls  the  fountain  of  justice  would 
stop  his  promotion?  Devil  a bit  of  it;  and  he’s  hoisted  his  flag 
aloft  long  afore  this.” 

“Ah!  how  well  I can  remember  him!”  said  a veteran,  with  a 
black  patch  over  his  eye.  “ Lord  love  his  heart,  he  always  took 
care  we  had  full  allowance,  whether  it  was  grub,  grog,  or  fighting ; 
and  here’s  another  cheer  to  his  memory,  for  all  the  snivelling 
in  the  world  will  never  bring  him  back  again.  Warn’t  I with 
him  in  the  owld  Minarvy  in  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar,  when  we  fell 
in  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  was  chased  by  two  of  their  line- 
of-battle  ships,  that  hoped  to  snap  us  up  in  a moment;  but  they’d 
have  found  themselves  mistaken,  for  the  commodore  (he  was  a 
commodore  then)  determined  to  fight  ’em  both ; ay,  and  he’d 
have  done  it,  too.  Well,  away  we  carried  on,  and  they  hard  a 
pelt  after  us,  when  a shout  was  heard  abaft — ‘ A man  overboard ! 
a man  overboard!’  and  you  know,  messmates,  what  a bobbery 
that  cry  makes  aboard  the  best-disciplined  ship,  ’cause  every 
soul  wants  to  save  him,  and  one  was  hailing  this  way  and 
another  that,  and  the  man  at  the  wheel  swings  her  up,  till  the 
sails  lifted,  and  order  was  sent  to  the  devil.  The  commodore 
was  down  below  at  dinner,  but  he  ran  on  deck;  and  the  in- 
stant his  head  appeared  above  the  comings  of  the  companion- 
hatch,  he  bellowed  out  ‘ Silence,  fore  and  aft!’ and  my  eyes, 
but  the  next  instant  you  might  have  heard  the  whisper  of  an 
oyster,  everything  was  so  still,  and  his  voice  called  all  hands'to 
a quiet  sense  of  duty.  Down  went  the  jolly-boat  from  the  davits, 
and  the  brave  Hardy  was -in  her  pulling  away  to  pick  the  poor 
fellow  up,  but  they  never  caught  sight  of  him  again.  You  know 
what  the  currents  in  the  Straits  are,  messmates;  well,  I’m 
blowed  if  they  didn’t  carry  the  boat  riglit  slap  towards  the 
SpaniaPiD,  wim  were  jn»t  within  gun-shot,  The  lads  in  the 
jolly  stretched  out  with  right  giX)d  will  to  get  back  to  the  fri- 
gate; but  it  was  as  plain  to  be  seen  as  .Jem’s  noae  tiiere,  that  it 
eouldn’t  be  dime,  »ta{'>ding  rm  under  a of 

paced  to  and  fro  quarter  dock  0¥er>'  now  and  then, 


looking  over  the  tafirail,  till  at  last,  finding  our  distance  from 
the  boat  was  increasing,  he  hallooed  out  ‘ After  guard,  hack  the 

mizen  topsel!  By  I’ll  not  lose  Hardy  either,’  It  was 

braced  aback,  messmates,  and  the  frigate  was  rounded  to;  a tap 
or  two  of  the  drum  sent  us  to  our  quarters,  for  in  course  we  all 
expected  to  have  a brush  with  the  Dons.  Yet,  I’m  blessed, 
messmates,  hut  when  he  saw  our  manoeuvre,  he  not  only  short- 
ened sail — he  actually  hove  to,  and  the  Terrible,  80,  for  it  was 
she,  wouldn’t  come  down  to  our  gallant  little  Minarvy.  They 
knew  we  bad  hammered  ’em  only  a little  while  before,  and  took 
one  of  their  frigates,  and  there  the  great  lubber  laid,  looming 
like  Beachy  Head  in  a fog,  whilst  we  got  the  hands  out  of  our 
boat,  cut  her  adrift,  and  then  the  lads  alow  and  aloft  turned-to 
with  a will  making  sail,  the  wind  favoured  us,  and  away  we 
went  happy-go-lucky,  and  soon  ran  him  out  of  sight.  That’s 
what  you  may  call  doing  on  it.” 


BARNY  O’RIERDON,  THE  NAVIGATOR. 

Barky  O Rierdok  was  a fisherman  of  Kinsale,  and  a 
heartier  fellow  never  hauled  a net  nor  cast  a line  into  deep 
water  : indeed,  Barny,  independently  of  being  a merry  boy 
among  his  companions,  a lover  of  good  fun  and  good  whiskey, 
was  looked  up  to,  rather  by  his  brother  fishermen,  as  an  in- 
telligent fellow,  and  few  boats  brought  more  fish  to  market 
than  Barny  O’Rierdon’s  ; his  opinion  on  certain  points  in 
the  craft  was  considered  law  ; and  in  short,  in  his  own  little 
community,  Barny  was  what  is  commonly  called  a leading 
man. 

Seated  one  night  at  a public-house,  the  common  resort  of 
Barny  and  other  marine  curiosities,  our  hero  got  entangled 
in  debate  with  what  he  called  a strange  sail — that  is  to  say,  a 
man  he  had  never  met  before,  and  whom  he  was  inclined  to 
treat  rather  magisterially  upon  nautical  subjects,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  stranger  was  equally  inclined  to  assume  the 
high  hand  over  him,  till  at  last  the  new  comer  made  a regular 
outbreak,  by  exclaiming,  “ Ah,  lave  aflP  your  balderdash,  and 
may  be  I don’t  know  you  and  yours,  as  well  as  the  mother 
that  bore  you,  ay,  in  throth  ; and  shure  I know  the  very 
thoughts  o'  you,  as  well  as  if  I was  inside  o*  you,  Barny 
O’Rierdon." 

“Thin  you  know  better  thoughts  than  your  own,  Mr, 
Whipper-snapper,  if  that’s  the  name  you  go  by.” 

“ No,  it’s  not  the  name  I go  by;  I’ve  as  good  a name  as  your 
own,  Mr.  O’Rierdon,  for  want  of  a betther,  and  that’s  O’Sullivan.” 

“ Throth  there’s  more  than  there’s  good  o’  them,”  said  Barny, 

“ Good  or  bad.  I’m  a cousin  o’  your  own,  twice  removed  by 
the  mother’s  side.  ” 

“ And  is  it  the  Widda  O’Sullivan’s  boy  you’d  be,  that’s  left 
this  come  Candlemas  four  years?” 

“^The  same.” 

“Throth  thin  you  might  know  betther  manners  to  your 
eldhers,  though  I’m  glad  to  see  you,  anyhow,  agin;  but  a little 
thra  veilin’  puts  us  bey  ant  ourselves  sometimes,”  said  Barny, 
rather  contemptuously. 

“ Throth  I niver  bragged  out  o’  myself  jdt,  and  it’s  what  I 
say,  that  a man  that’s  only  a fishin’  aff  the  land  all  his  life,  has 
no  business  to  compare  wfid  a man  that  has  sailed  to  Fingal.’ 

This  silenced  any  further  argument  on  Barny’s  part.  Where 
Fingal  lay  Avas  all  Greek  to  him;  but  un\dlling  to  admit  his 
ignorance,  he  covered  his  retreat  with  the  usual  address  of  his 
countrymen,  and  turned  the  bitterness  of  debate  into  tlie  cordial 
flow  of  congratulation  at  seeing  his  cousin  again. 

The  liquor  was  freely  circulated,  and  the  conversation  began 
to  take  a difierent  turn,  in  order  to  lead  from  that  Avhich  had 
nearly  ended  in  a quarrel  between  O’Rierdon  and  his  relation. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  liquor,  it  Avould  not  be  an  easy 
matter  to  pursue  the  convet’sation  that  followed.  I/et  ns, 
therefore,  transfer  our  story  to  the  succeeding  morning,  when 
Barny  (iliicrdoin  strolled  forth  from  his  cottage,  rather  later 
than  usualy  with  his  eyes  beariqg  witness  to  the  carouse  of 
the  precedi^ng  night.  He  saimtered  about  in  the  srra,  at  wbieix 
he  look^  up,  the  slielter  of  compressed  bushy 
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brows,  and  long-lashed  eyelids,  and  a shadowing  hand  across  his 
forehead,  to  see  “ what  time  o’  day”  it  was,  and  from  the  fre- 
quency of  this  action,  it  was  evident  the  day  was  hanging 
heavily  with  Barny.  He  retired  at  last  to  a sunny  nook  in  a 
neighbouring  field;  and  stretching  himself  at  full  length,  he 
basked  in  the  sun,  and  began  to  “ chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and 
bitter  thought.”  He  first  reflected  on  his  own  undoubted 
weight  in  his  little  community,  but  still  he  could  not  get  over 
the  annoyance  of  the  preceding  night,  arising  from  his  being 
silenced  by  O’Sullivan,  “ a chap,”  as  he  said  himself,  “ that  lift 
the  place  four  years  agone  a brat  iv  a boy,  and  to  think  iv  his 
cornin’  back  and  outdoin’  his  eldhers,  that  saw  him  runnin’ 
about  the  place,  a gassoon,  that  one  could  tache  a few  months 
before;”  ’twas  too  bad.  Barny  saw  liis  reputation  was  in  a 
ticklish  position,  and  began  to  consider  how  his  disgrace  could 
be  retrieved.  The  very  name  of  Fingal  was  hateful  to  him;  it 
was  a plague-spot  on  his  peace  that  festered  there  incurably. 
He  first  thought  of  leaving  Kinsale  altogether;  but  flight  im- 
plied so  much  of  defeat,  that  he  did  not  long  indulge  in  that 
notion.  No;  he  would  stay,  “ In  spite  of  all  the  O’Sullivans, 
kith,  and  kin,  breed,  seed,  and  gineration,”  But,  at  the  same 
time,  he  knew  he  should  never  hear  the  end  of  that  place  Fin- 
gal ; and  if  Barny  had  had  the  power,  he  would  have  enacted  a 
penal  statute,  making  it  death  to  name  the  accursed  spot, 
wherever  it  was;  but  not  being  gifted  with  such  legislative 
authority,  he  felt  Kinsale  was  no  place  for  him,  if  he  would  not 
submit  to  be  flouted  every  hour  out  of  the  four-and-twenty, 
by  man,  woman,  and  child,  that  wished  to  annoy  him.  AVhat 
was  to  be  done?  He  was  in  the  perplexing  situation,  to  use 
his  own  words,  “of  the  cat  in  the  thripe  shop;”  he  didn’t 
know  which  way  to  choose.  At  last,  after  turning  himself 
over  in  the  sun  several  times,  a new  idea  struck  him.  Couldn’t 
he  goto  Fingal  himself?  and  then  he’d  be  equal  to  that  upstart, 
O’Sullivan.  No  sooner  was  the  thought  engendered,  than 
Barny  sprang  to  his  feet  a new  man;  his  ej^es  brightened,  his 
step  became  once  more  elastic,  he  walked  erect,  and  felt  himself 
to  be  all  over  Barny  O’Rierdon  once  more.  “ Richard  was 
himself  again.” 

But  where  was  Fingal? — there  was  the  rub.  Tliat  was  a 
profound  mystery  to  Barny,  which,  until  discovered,  must  hold 
him  in  the  vile  bondage  of  inferiority.  The  plain-dealing  reader 
will  say,  “couldn’t  he  ask?”  No,  no;  that  would  never  do  for 
Barny — that  would  be  an  open  admission  of  ignorance  his 
soul  was  above,  and,  consequently,  Barny  set  his  brains  to 
work,  to  devise  measures  of  coming  at  the  hidden  knowledge 
by  some  circuitous  route,  that  would  not  betray  the  end  lie  was 
working  for.  To  this  purpose,  fifty  stratagems  were  raised 
and  demolished  in  half  as  many  minutes,  in  the  fertile  brain  of 
Barny,  as  he  strided  along  the  shore,  and  as  he  was  working 
hard  at  the  fifty-first,  it  was  knocked  all  to  pieces  by  his  jost- 
ling against  some  one  whom  he  never  perceived  approaeliing  him, 
so  immersed  was  he  in  his  speculations,  and,  on  looking  up, 
who  should  it  prove  to  be  but  his  friend,  “the  long  sailor 
from  the  Aysthern  Ingees.”  This  was  quite  a God-send  to 
Barny,  and  much  beyond  what  he  could  have  hoped  for.  Of 
all  the  men  under  the  sun,  the  long  sailor  was  the  man  in  a 
million  for  Barny’s  net  at  that  minute,  and,  accordingly,  he 
made  a haul  of  him,  and  thought  it  the  greatest  catch  he  ever 
made  in  his  life. 

Barny  and  the  long  sailor  were  in  close  companionship  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  which  was  closed,  as  the  preceding 
one,  in  a carouse ; but  on  this  occasion  there  was  only  a duet 
performance  in  honour  of  the  jolly  God,  and  the  treat  was  at 
Barny’s  expense.  What  the  nature  of  their  conversation  during 
the  period  was,  we  will  not  dilate  on — we  will  keep  it  as  pro- 
found a secret,  as  Barny  himself  did,  and  content  ourselves  with 
saying,  that  Barny  looked  a much  happier  man  the  next  day. 
It  was  in  this  agreeable  spirit,  that  Barny  bent  his  course  to 
the  house  of  Peter  Kelly,  in  order  to  put  in  practice  a plan  he 
had  formed  for  the  fulflhuent  of  his  determination  of  rivalling 
O’Buhivau. 

As  the  Irish  saying  is,  “to  make  a bug  story  short,”  Barny 
prevailed  on  Peter  Kelly  to  make  an  exjiort,  but  in  the  nature 
of  the  venture  they  did  not  agree.  Barny  had  proposed 
potatoes;  Peter  said  there  Arere  enough  of  them  already  where 


. he  was  going,  and  Barny  rejoined  that,  “ praties  were  so  good 
in  themselves,  there  never  could  be  too  much  o’  thim  any 
where.”  But  Peter  being  a “ knowledgeable  man,  and  up  to  all 
the  saycrets  o’  the  airth,  and  understanding  the  the-o-ry  and 
the  chemisthery,”  overruled  Barny’s  propositions,  and  deter- 
mined upon  a cargo  of  scalpeens,  (which  name  they  give  to 
pickled  mackarel),  as  a preferable  merchandise,  quite  forget- 
ting that  Dublin  bay  herring,  were  a much  better  and  as  cheap 
a commodity,  at  the  command  of  the  Fiugalians.  But  by  many 
similar  mistakes,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Kelly  has  been  paralleled 
by  other  speculators.  Jhit  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  and 
it  was  aU  one  to  Barny,  whether  his  boat  was  freighted  with 
potatoes  or  scalpeens,  so  long  as  he  had  the  honour  and  glory 
of  becoming  a navigator,  and  being  as  good  as  O’Sullivan. 

Accordingly,  the  boat  was  laden,  and  all  got  in  readiness  for 
putting  to  sea,  and  nothing  was  now  wanting  but  Barny’s 
orders  to  haul  up  the  gaff,  and  shake  out  the  jib  of  his  hooker^ 

The  next  day  passed  without  the  hooker  sailing,  and  Barny 
gave  a most  sufficient  reason  for  the  delay,  hy  declaring  that  he 
had  a warnin’  given  him  in  a dhrame  (glory  be  to  God),  and 
that  it  was  given  him  to  undlierstand,  under  Heaven  that  it 
wouldn’t  he  looky  that  day. 

Well,  the  next  day  was  Friday,  and  Barny,  of  course, 
would  not  sail  any  more  than  any  other  sailor  who  could 
help  it  on  this  unpropitious  day.  On  Saturday,  however,  he 
came  running  in  a great  hurry  down  to  the  shore,  and, 
jumping  on  board,  gave  orders  to  make  all  sail,  and  taking 
the  lielrn  of  the  hooker,  he  turned  lier  head  to  the  sea,  and 
soon  the  boat  was  cleaving  the  blue  waters  with  a velocity 
, seldom  witnessed  in  so  small  a craft,  and  scarcely  conceivable 
to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  speed  of  a Kinsale  hooker, 
i “Well,”  said  one  of  Barny’s  companions,  for  there  were 
bnt  two  with  Jiim  in  tlie  boat,  “ 1 was  thiiikin’  myself,  as  well 
as  .jimmy,  that  w’e  lost  two  tine  days  for  nothin’,  and  we’d 
be  tliere  a’niost,  may  be,  now,  if  we  sail’d  three  days  agon. 
Wliat  course  are  you  going  to  steer?” 

“ You'll  find  out  soon  enough  wlien  we  get  there,  and  so  I 
I bid  you  agin’  lay  me  alone;  just  keep  your  toe  in  your  pump. 
Bure  I’m  here  at  the  helm,  and  awoight  an  my  mind,  and  its 
fitter  for  you,  .lim,  to  mind  your  own  business,  and  lay  me 
to  mind  mine;  away  wid  you  there,  and  be  handy;  haul  taut 
that  fore-sheet  there;  we  must  run  close  an  the  wind;  be 
handy,  boys;  make  everything  dhraw.” 

These  orders  were  obeyed,  and  the  hooker  soon  passed  to 
windward  of  a ship  that  left  the  harbour  before  her,  but 
could  not  hold  on  a wind  with  the  same  tenacity  as  the 
hooker,  whose  qualities  in  this  peculiarity  render  them  par- 
i ticularly  suitable  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied, 
namely,  pilot  and  fishing  boats. 

We  have  said  a ship  left  the  harbour  before  the  hooker 
had  set  sail,  and  it  is  now  fitting  to  inform  the  reader  that 
Barny  contrived,  in  the  course  of  his  last  meeting  with  the 
“ long  sailor,”  to  ascertain  that  tliis  ship,  then  lying  in  the 
harbour,  w^as  going  to  the  very  place  Barny  wanted  to  reach. 
Barny’s  plan  of  action  was  decided  upon  in  a moment:  he 
had  now  nothing  to  do  hut  to  watch  the  sailing  of  the  ship 
and  follow  in  her  course.  Here  was,  at  once,  a new  mode  of 
navigation  discovered. 

For  this  purpose  he  went  to  windward  of  the  ship,  and 
then  fell  off  again,  allowing  her  to  pass  him,  as  he  did  not 
wish  even  those  on  board  the  ship  to  suppose  he  was  follow- 
ing in  her  wake;  for  Barny,  like  all  people  that  are  quite  full 
of  one  scheme,  and  fancy  everybody  is  watching  them, 
dreaded  lest  any  one  should  fathom  his  motives.  All  that 
day,  Barny  held  on  the  same  course  as  his  leader,  keeping  at 
a respectful  distance,  however,  “ for  fear  ’twould  look  like 
dodging  her,”  as  he  said  to  himself ; but  as  night  closed  in, 
so  closed  in  Barny  with  the  ship,  and  kept  a sharp  look-out 
that  she  should  not  give  him  the  slip  in  the  dark.  The  next 
morning  dawned,  and  found  the  hooker  and  ship  companions 
still;  and  thus  matters  proceeded  for  four  days,  during  the 
entire  of  which  time  they  had  not  seen  any  land  since  their 
first  losing  eight  of  it,  although  the  weather  was  clear. 

“ The  channel,”  thought  Barny,  “ ranst  be  mighty  wide  in 
these  parts,  and,  for  the  last  day  or  so,  we’ve  been  goin’ 
party  {Vee  with  a flowin’  sheet,  and  I wondher  we  aren’t 
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osin’  wid  the  shore  hy  this  time;  or  maybe  its  farther  aff 
lan  I thought  it  was.”  His  companions,  too,  began  to 
lestion  Barny  on  the  subject,  but  to  their  queries  he  pre- 
jnted  an  impenetrable  front  of  composure,  and  said,  “ it 
as  always  the  best  plan  to  keep  a good  bowld  offin’.”  In  two 
ays  more,  however,  the  weather  began  to  be  sensibly  warmer, 
ad  Barny  and  his  companions  remarked,  that  it  was  “ goin’ 
) be  the  finest  sayson — God  bless  it — that  ever  kem  out  o’ 
36  skies  for  many  a long  year,  and  maybe  it’s  the  whate 
'ouldn’t  be  beautiful,  and  a great  plenty  of  it.”  It  was  at 
be  end  of  a week,  that  the  ship,  which  Barny  had  hitherto 
ept  a-head  of  him,  sliow’ed  symptoms  of  bearing  down  upon 
im,  as  he  thought,  and,  sure  enough,  she  did,  and  Barny 
•egan  to  conjecture  what  the  deuce  the  ship  could  want  with 
dm,  and  commenced  inventing  answers  to  the  (questions  he 
bought  it  possible  might  be  put  to  him  in  case  the  ship 
poke  him.  He  was  soon  put  out  of  suspense  by  being  hailed 
md  ordered  to  run  under  her  lee,  and  the  captain  looking 
)ver  the  ({uarter,  asked  Barny  where  he  was  going  ? 

“ Faith,  then,  I’m  goin’  an  my  business,”  said  Barny. 

“ But  where?”  said  the  captain. 

“ Why,  sure  an  it’s  no  matther  where  a poor  man  like  me 
id  be  goin’,’’  said  Barny. 

“ Only  I’m  curious  to  know  what  the  deuce  you’ve  been 
following  my  ship  for,  for  the  last  week  ?’’ 

“ Follyin’  your  ship! — Why,  thin,  do  you  think  it’s  follyiu’ 
yiz  I am?’’ 

“ It’s  very  like  it,”  said  the  captain. 

“ Why,  did  two  people  niver  thravel  the  same  road  be- 
fore?” 

“ I don’t  say  they  didn’t ; but  there’s  a great  difference 
between  a ship  of  700  tons,  and  a hooker.” 

Oh,  as  for  that  matther,”  said  Barny,  “ the  same  high 
road  sarves  a coach  and  four,  and  a low -back  car;  the  thra vei- 
lin’ tinker,  an’  a lord  a’  horseback.  Don’t  you  know  that 
sometimes  vessels  is  bound  to  sail  undher  saycret  ordhers?” 
said  Barny,  endeavouring  to  foil  the  question  by  badinage. 

There  was  a universal  laugh  from  the  deck  of  the  ship,  at 
the  idea  of  a fishing-boat  sailing  under  secret  orders;  for  by 
this  time  the  whole  broadside  of  the  vessel  was  crowded  with 
grinning  mouths  and  wondering  eyes  at  Barny  and  his  boat. 

“ Oh,  it’s  a thrifle  makes  fools  laugh,”  said  Barny. 

“ Take  care,  my  fine  fellow,  that  you  don’t  be  laughing  at 
the  wrong  side  of  your  mouth  before  long,  for  I’ve  a notion 
that  you’re  cursedly  in  the  wrong  box,  as  cunning  a fellow  as 
you  think  jmurself.  Confound  your  stupid  head,  can’t  you 
tell  what  brings  you  here?” — and  so  the  ship  proceeded  in  its 
course. 

In  four  days  more,  however,  the  provisions  in  the  hooker 
began  to  fail,  and  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
acalpeens  for  sustenance,  and  Barny  then  got  seriously  uneasy 
at  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  still  likely  greater  length, 
for  anything  he  could  see  to  the  contrary,  and  urged,  at  last  by 
his  own  alarms  and  those  of  his  companions,  he  was  enabled  as 
the  wind  was  light* to  gain  on  the  ship;  and  when  he  found 
himself  alongside,  he  demanded  a parley  with  the  captain. 

The  captain,  on  hearing  that  the  “ hardy  hooker,”  as  she 
got  christened,  was  under  his  lee,  came  on  deck',  and  as  soon 

as  he  appeared,  Barny  cried  out 

“ Why,  thin,  captain  dear,  do  you  expec’  to  be  there  soon?” 

“ Where?”  said  the  captain. 

*•  Oh,  you  know  yourself,”  said  Barny. 

“ It’s  well  for  me  I do,”  said  the  captain. 

“ Thrue  for  you  indeed,  your  honour,”  said  Barny 
most  insinuating  tone;  “ but  whin -will  you  be  at  the 
your  voyage,  captain  jewel?” 

“ I dare  say  in  about  three  months,”  said  the  captain. 

“Oh,  Holy  Mother!”  ejaculated  Barny;  “three  months? 
arrah  it’s  jokin’  you  are,  captain  dear,  and  only  want  to  freken 
me.” 

“ How  should  I frighten  you?”  asked  the  captain. 

“ Why,  thin,  your  honour,  to  tell  God’s  truth,  I heerd  you 
wor  goin’  there ; an’  as  I wanted  to  go  there  too,  I thought  I 
couldn’t  do  better  nor  to  follow  a knowledgeable  gintleman  like 
ygqrs^lf,  ^n4  myself  th^  iy  findin’  it  out.”j 
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“ And  where  do  you  think  I am  going?”  said  the  captain. 

“ Why,  thin,”  said  Barny,  “ isn’t  it  to  Fingal?” 

“ No;”  said  the  captain;  “ ’tis  to  Bengal.” 

“ Oh!”  said  Barny,  “ what’ll  I do  now  at  all,  at  all?” 

The  captain  ordered  Barny  on  deck,  as  he  wished  to  have 
some  conversation  with  him  on  what  he,  very  naturally,  con- 
sidered a most  extraordinary  adventure.  Heaven  help  the 
captain!  he  knew  little  of  Irishmen,  or  he  would  not  have 
been  so  astonished.  Barny  made  his  appearance.  Puzzling 
question,  and  more  puzzling  answer,  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession between  the  commander  and  Barny,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  his  dilemma,  stamped  about,  thumped  his  head,  squeezed 
his  caubeen  into  all  manner  of  shapes,  and  vented  his  despair 
anathematically : — 

“ Oh ! my  heavy  hathred  to  you,  you  tarnal  theif  iv  a long 
sailor — it’s  a purty  scrape  yiv  led  me  into.  I thought  it  was 
Fingal  he  said,  and  now  I hear  it  is  Bingal.  Oh!  the  divil 
sweep  you  for  navigation,  why  did  I meddle  or  make  wid  you 
at  all  at  all!  and  my  curse  light  on  you,  Terry  O’Sullivan,  why 
did  I iver  come  acrass  you,  you  onlooky  vagabond,  to  put 
sitch  thoughts  in  my  head?  and  so  it’s  Bingal,  and  not  Fingal, 
you’re  goin’  to,  captain?” 

“ Yes  indeed,  Paddy.” 

“ An  might  I be  so  bowld  to  ax,  captain,  is  Bingal  much  far- 
ther nor  Fingal?” 

“ A trifle  or  so,  Paddy.” 

“ Och,  thin,  millia  murther,  weirasthru,  how’ll  I ever  get 
there  at  all,  at  all?”  roared  out  poor  Barny. 

“ By  turning  about,  and  getting  back  the  road  you’ve  come 
as  fast  as  you  can.” 

“Is  it  back?  Oh!  Queen  iv  Heaven!  an  how  will  liver 
get  back?”  said  the  bewildered  Barny. 

“ Then  you  don’t  know  your  course,  it  appears  ?” 

“ Oh,  faix,  I knew  it  iligant  as  long  as  your  honour  was  be- 
fore me.” 

“But  you  don’t  know  your  coiu:se  back?” 

“ Why,  indeed,  not  to  say  rightly  all  out,  your  honour.” 

“ Can’t  you  steer?”  said  the  captain. 

“ The  divil  a betther  hand  at  the  tiller  in  Kinsale,”  said 
Barny,  with  his  usual  brag. 

“Well,  so  far  so  good,”  said  the  captain;  “and  you  know 
the  points  of  the  compass?  you  have  a compass,  I suppose?” 

“ A compass!  by  my  sowl  an  it’s  not  let  alone  a compass,  but 
a pair  o’  compasses,  I have,  that  my  brother,  the  carpinthir, 
left  me  for  a keepsake  whin  he  wint  abroad;  but,  indeed,  as 
for  the  points  o’  thim,  I ean’t  say  much,  for  the  childher  sp^dt 
thim  intirely,  rootin’  holes  in  the  flure.” 

“Confound  your  thick  head!”  said  the  captain.  “Why, 
what  an  ignoramus  you  must  be,  not  to  know  what  a compass 
is,  and  you  at  sea  all  your  life?  Do  you  even  know  the  cardi- 
nal points?” 

“ The  cardinals ! faix  an  it’s  a great  respect  I have  for  them, 
your  honour.  Sure,  ain’t  they  belongin’  to  the  Pope?” 

“Confound  you,  you  blockhead!”  roared  the  captain  in  a 
rage ; “ ’twould  take  the  patience  of  the  Pope  and  the  cardi- 
nals, and  the  cardinal  virtues  into  the  bargain,  to  keep  one’s 
temper  with  you.  Do  you  know  the  four  points  of  the  wind?” 
“ I do,  and  more.” 

“ Well,  never  mind  more,  but  let  us  stick  to  four.  You’re 
sure  you  know  the  four  points  of  the  wind?” 

“ By  dad,  it  would  be  a quare  thing  if  a sayfarin’  man  didn’t 
know  somethin’  about  the  wind,  any  how.” 

“ Well,  Paddy,”  said  the  eaptain,  after  trying  to  persuade  him 
to  come  along  with  the  ship,  “ as  you  are  determined  to  go 
back,  in  spite  of  all  I can  say,  you  must  attend  to  me  while  I 
give  you  as  simple  instructions  as  I can.  You  say  you  know 
the  four  points  of  the  wind.  North,  South,  East,  and  West.” 
“Yis,  sir.” 

“ How  do  you  know  them,  for  I must  see  that  you  are  not 
likely  to  make  a mistake — How  do  you  know  the  points?” 

“ Why  you  see,  sir,  the  sun,  God  bless  it,  rises  in  the  aist, 
and  sets  in  the  west,  which  stands  to  raison;  and  whin  you 
stand  bechuxt  the  aist  and  the  west,  the  north  is  forninst  you.” 
“ And  when  the  north  is  forninst  ygu,  as  you  say,  is  the  east 
on  your  right,  or  your  left  hand?” 
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On  the  right  hand,  your  honour.” 

Well,  I see  you  know  that  much,  however.  Now,”  said 
the  captain,  “ the  moment  you  leave  the  ship,  you  must  steer  a 
nor’-east  course,  and  you  will  make  some  land,  near  home,  in 
about  a week,  if  the  wind  holds  as  it  is  now,  and  it  is  likely  to 
do  so;  but,  *mind  me,  if  you  turn  out  'of  your  course  in  the 
smallest  degree,  you  are  a lost  man.” 

“ Many  thanks  to  your  honour!” 

“ And  how  are  you  off  for  provisions?” 

“ Why,  thin,  indeed,  in  the  regard  o*  that  same,  we  are  in 
the  heighth  o’  disthress,  for,  exceptin’  the  scalpeens,  sorra  taste 
passed  our  lips  for  these  four  days.” 

“,Oh!  you  poor  devils!”  said  the  commander,  in  a tone  of 
sincere  commiseration.  “ I’ll  order  you  some  provisions  before 
you  start.” 

“Long  life  to  your  honour!  and  I’d  Hke  to  drink  the  health 
of  so  noble  a jintleman.” 

“ I understand  you,  Paddy;  you  shall  have  grog  too.” 

“ Musha,  the  heavens  shower,  blessin’s  an  you,  I pray  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  twelve  Aposhtles,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John,  not  forgettin’  St.  Pathrick.” 

“ Thank  you,  Paddy;  but  keep  aU  your  prayers  for  yourself, 
for  you  need  them  all  to  help  you  home  again.” 

“ Oh!  never  fear,  whin  the  thing  is  to  be  done,  I’ll  do  it,  by 
dad,  wid  a heart  and  a half.” 

“ Now,  then,  Barny,  the  sooner  you  turn  your  face  towards 
home,  the  better,”  said  the  captain;  “since  you  will  go,  there 
as  no  need  in  losing  more  time.  Are  you  sure  you  remember 
my  directions?” 

“ Throth  an  I’ll  niver  forget  them  to  day  o’  my  death,  and 
as  bound  to  pray,  more  betoken,  for  you  and  yours.” 

“Don’t  mmd  praying  for  me  till  you  get  home,  Barny; 
hut  answer  me,  how  are  you  to  steer  when  you  shall  leave 
me?” 

“The  nor’-aist  coorse,  your  honour;  that’s  the  coorse  agin 
the  world.” 

“Kemember  that!  never  alter  that  course  till  you  see  land, 
let  nothing  make  you  turn  out  of  a nor’-east  course .” 

“ Throth  an’  that  id  be  the  dirty  turn,  seein’  that  it  was 
yourself  that  ordered  it.  Oh,  no.  I’ll  depend  my  life  an  tlie 
nor’-aist  coorse,  and  God  help  any  one  that  comes  betune  me 
and’  it.  I’d  run  him  down  if  he  was  my  father.” 

“ Well,  good  bye,  Barny.” 

“ Good  bye,  and  God  bless  you,  your  honour,  and  send  you 
safe.” 

“ That’s  a wish  you  want  more  for  yourself,  Barny — never 
fear  for  me,  but  mind  yourself  well.” 

“ Oh  sure  I am  as  good  as  at  home  wanst  I know  the  way, 
harrin’  the  wind  is  conthrary;  sure  the  nor’-aist  coorse  ’ill  do 
the  business  complate.”  And  so  saying,  Barny  descended  the 
ship’s  side,  and  once  more  assumed  the  helm  of  the  “ hardy 
hooker.” 

The  two  vessels  now  separated  on  their  opposite  courses.  What 
a contrast  their  relative  situations  afforded!  Proudly  the  ship 
bore  away  under  her  lofty  and  spreading  canvass,  cleaving  the 
billows  before  her,  manned  by  an  able  crew,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  experienced  officers — the  finger  of  science  to  point 
the  course  of  her  progress,  the  faithful  chart  to  warn  her  of 
the  hidden  rock  and  the  shoal,  the  log-line  and  the  quadrant  to 
measure  her  march  and  prove  her  position.  The  poor  little 
hooker  cleft  not  the  billows,  each  wave  lifted  her  on  its  crest 
like  a sea-bird;  but  three  inexperienced  fishermen  to  manage 
her ; no  certain  means  to  guide  them  over  the  vast  ocean  they 
had  to  traverse,  and  the  holding  of  the  “ fickle  wind  ” the  only 
chance  of  their  escape  from  perishing  in  the  wilderness  of  ; 
waters.  By  the  one,  the  feeling  excited  is  supremely  that  of  i 
man’s  power.  By  the  other,  of  his  utter  helplessness.  To  the  ■ 
one,  the  expanse  of  ocean  could  scarcely  be  considered  “ track- 
less.” To  the  other,  it  wa,s  a waste  indeed.  ! 

Yet  the  cheer  that  burst  from  the  ship  at  parting  was  : 
answered  as  gaily  from  the  hooker  as  though  the  odds  had  ; 
not  been  so  fearfully  against  her,  and  no  blither  heart  beat  on  i 
board  the  ship  than  that  of  Barny  O’Rierdon.  }i 

Happy  light“heaitedness  of  my  poor  countrymen  1 they  have  ! 
often  need  of  all  their  buoyant  spirits ! How  kindly  have  they  { 


been  fortified  by  nature  against  the  assaults  of  adversity ; and 
if  they  blindly  rush  into  danger,  they  cannot  be  denied  the 
possession  of  gallant  hearts  to  fight  their  way  out  of  it  if  they 
can. 

But  each  hurra  became  less  audible.  By  degrees  the  cheers 
dwindled  into  faintness,  and,  finally,  were  lost  in  the  eddies 
of  the  breeze. 

The  sense  of  utter  loneliness  and  desolation  had  not  come 
upon  Bpny  until  now  ; but  be  put  bis  trust  in  the  goodness 
of  Providence,  and  in  a fervent  inward  out-pouring  of  prayer, 
resigned  himself  to  the  care  of  his  Creator. 

The  night  fell,  and  Barny  stuck  to  the  helm  as  long  as 
nature  could  sustain  want  of  rest,  and  then  left  it  in  charge 
of  one  of  his  companions,  with  particular  directions  how  to 
steer,  and  ordered  if  any  change  in  wind  occurred,  that  they 
should  instantly  awake  him.  He  could  not  sleep  long,  how* 
ever;  the  fever  of  anxiety  w-as  upon  him,  and  the  morning 
had  not  long  dawned  when  he  awoke.  He  had  not  well  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  looked  about  him,  when  he  thought  be  saw  a 
ship  in  the  distance  approaching  them.  As  the  haze  cleared 
away,  she  showed  distinctly  bearing  down  towards  the  hooker. 
On  board  the  ship,  the  hooker,  in  such  a sea,  caused  surprise 
as  before,  and  in  about  an  hour  she  was  so  close  as  to  hail  and 
order  tlie  hooker  to  run  under  her  lee. 

“ The  divil  a taste,”  said  Barn}',  “ I’ll  not  quit  iny  nor’-aist 
coorse  for  the  king  of  Ingland,  nor  Bonyparty  into  the  bargain. 
Bad  cess  to  you,  do  you  think  I’ve  notliin’  to  do  but  to  plaze 
you  ?” 

Again  he  was  hailed,  and  fired  at : but  he  preserved  his 
course,  and  got  clear  off. 

The  tliird  day  Baruy’s  fear  for  the  continuity  of  his  nor’-aist 
coorse  were  excited,  as  a larger  brig  hove  in  sight,  and  the 
nearer  slie  approached,  the  more  directly  she  came  athwart 
Barny’s  course. 

“ May  the  divil  sweep  you,”  said  Barny,  “ and  will  nothin 
else  sarve  you  than  cornin’  forninst  me  that-a-way.  Brig-a- 
hoy  there!  ” shouted  Barny,  giving  tlie  tiller  to  one  of  his  mess- 
mates, and  standing  at  the  bow  of  his  boat.  “Brig-a-hoy 
there!  bad  luck  to  you;  go  ’long out  o’  my  nor’-aist  coorse.” 

Tlie  brig,  instead  of  obeying  his  mandate,  hove  to,  and  lay 
right  a-head  of  the  hooker. 

“ Oh  look  at  this shouted  Barny,  and  he  stamped  on  the 
deck  with  rage;  “look  at  the  blackguards  where  they’re 
stayin’,  just  a-purpose  to  ruin  an  unfort’nate  man  like  me.  My 
heavy  hathred  to  you;  quit  this  minit,  or  I’ll  run  down  an  yes; 
and  if  we  go  to  the  botton  i,  we’ll  liant  you  for  ever-more,  go 
’long  out  o’  that,  I tell  yoi . The  curse  o’  Crummil  an  you, 
you  stupid  vagabones,  that  won’t  go  out  iv  a man’s  nor’-aist 
coorse!  !” 

From  cursing  Barny  went  to  jiraying  as  he  came  closer — 
“ For  the  tendlier  raarcy  o’  i eaven,  and  leave  my  way.  May 
the  Lord  reward  you,  and  get  out  o’  my  nor’-aist  coorse!  May 
angels  make  your  bed  in  lieai  en,  and  don’t  ruinate  me  this-a- 
way.”  The  brig  was  immova  ble,  and  Barny  gave  up  in  des- 
pair, having  cursed  and  pra)  ed  liimself  hoarse,  and  finished 
with  a duet  volley  of  prayers  a nd  curses  together,  apostrophis- 
ing the  hard  case  of  a man  being  “ done  out  of  his  nor’-  aist 
coorse.” 

“A-hoy  there! !”  shouted  a voice  from  the  brig:  “You’re  a 
small  craft  to  be  so  far  at  sea.  I suppose  you  have  provision 
on  board?” 

“ To  be  sure  we  have;  throth  if  we  hadn’t,  this  id  be  a had 
place  to  go  a beggin’.” 

“ What  have  you  eatable?” 

“ The  finest  o’  scalpeens.” 

“What  are  scalpeens?” 

“ Why  you’re  mighty  ignorant  intirely,”  said  Barny;  why, 
scalpeens  is  pickled  mackarel.” 

“ Then  you  must  give  us  some,  for  we  have  been  out  of 
every  eatable  these  three  days;  and  even  pickled  fish  is  better 
than  nothing.” 

It  chanced  that  the  brig  was  a West  India  trader;  that  un- 
favourable winds  had  delayed  much  beyond  the  expected  period 
of  time  on  her  voya^,  and  though  her  water  had  not  failed, 
everything  eatable  had  been  consumed,  and  the  crew  reduced 
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almost  to  helplessness.  In  such  a strait,  the  arrival  of  Barny 
O’Rierdon  and  Iiis  scalpeens  was  a most  providential  succour 
to  them,  and  a lucky  chance  for  Barny,  for  he  got  in  exchange 
for  his  pickled  fish  a handsome  return  of  rum  and  sugar,  much 
more  than  equivalent  to  their  value.  Barny  lamen’ted  much, 
however,  that  the  brig  was'  not  bound  for  Ireland,  that  he 
might  practice  his’ own  peculiar  system  of  navigation ; but  as 
staying  Avith  the  brig  could  do  no  good,  he  got  himself  put 
into  his  nor’-aist  coorse  once  more,  and  ploughed  aWay  towards 
home. 

The  disposal  of  his  cargo  was  great  good  luck  to  Ba,rny  in 
more  ways  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  he  found  tho  most 
profitable  market  he  could  have  had;  and,  secondly,  it  enable'd 
him  to  cover  his  retreat  from  the  difficulty  which  still  was  be- 
fore him,  of  not  getting  to  Fingal  after  all  his  dangers,  and, 
consequently,  being  open  to  discovery  and  disgrace.  All  these 
beneficial  results  were  not  thrown  away  upon  one  of  Barny’s 
readiness  to  avail  himself  of  every  point  in  his  favour;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, when  they  left  the  brig,  Barny  said  to  his  compai- 
nions,  “why  thin  boys,  ’pon  my  conscience  but  I’m  as  proud  as 
a horse  wid  a ivooden  leg  this  minit,  that  we  met  them  pCor 
unfort’nate  craythers  this  blessed  day  and  iv'as  enabled  to  ex- 
tiiid  our  charity  to  them.  Sure  an’  it's  lost  they’d  be  only  for 
our  cornin’  acrass  them;  and  we,  through  the  blessin’  o’  God, 
enabled  to  do  an  act  of  marcy,  that  is,  feedin’^the  hungry;  and 
sure  every  good  work  we  do  here  is  before  uz  in  heaven — and 
that’s  a,  comfort  any  how.  To  be  sure,  now  that  the  scalpeens 
is  sowld,  there’s  no  use  in  goin’  to  Fingal,  and  we  may  as  well 
jist  go  home.  To  the  divil  now  Avid  Terry  O’Sullivan,  what 
does  he  know  what’s  an  iligant  place?  What  knowledge  has 
he  of  iligance?  I’ll  go  bail  he  never  was  half  as  far  a navi- 
gatin’ as  we;  he  Avint  the  short  cut  I go  bail,  and  never  dar’d 
for 'to  vinture  the  round  as  I did.” 

Nothing  particular  occurred  for  two  succeeding  days,  during 
which  time  Barny  most  religiously  pursued  his  nor’-aist  coorse 
but  the  third  day  produced  a new  and  more  important  event. 
A sail  was  discovered  on  the  horizon,  and  in  the  direction  Barny 
was  steering,  and  a couple  of  hours  made  him  tolerably  certain 
that  the  vessel  in  sight  Avas  an  American;  for  though  it  is  need- 
less to  say  he  was  not  very  conversant  in  such  matters,  yet 
from  the  frequency  of  his  seeing  Americans  trading  to  Ireland, 
his  eye  had  become  sufficiently  accustomed  to  their  lofty  and 
tapering  spars,  and  peculiar  smartness  of  rig,  to  satisfy  him 
that  the  ship  before  him  was  of  transatlantic  build ; nor  a^s  he 
wrong  in  his  conjecture. 

Barny  now  determined  on  a manoeuvre,  clasMng  him  amongst 
the  first  tacticians  at  securing  a good  retreat.  He  calculated 
the  American  was  bound  for  Ireland,  and  as  she  lay  almost  as 
directly  in  the  way  of  his  “ nor’-aist  coorse,”  as  the  West  Indian 
brig,  he  bore  up  to  and  spoke  her. 

He  Avas  answered  by  a shreAvd  Yankee  captain. 

“ Faix  an  it’s  glad  I am  to  see  yourhonourliginj”  said  Barny. 

The  Yankee  had  never  been  to  Ireland  and  told  Barny  so, 
and  that  a pilot  was  Avanted  for  Cove. 

“You know  Cove?”  said  the  American, 

“ Is  it  the  Cove  o’  Cork,  why?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I was  bred  an’  born  there,  and  pilots  as  many  shipsTutb 
Cove  as  any  other  two  min  out  of  it.” 

Barny  thus  sheltered  his  falsehood  under  the  idiom  of  his 
language. 

“ But  Avhat  brought  you  so  far  out  to  sea?”  asked  the  captain. 

We  Avor  lyin’  out  lookin’  for  ships  that  wanted  pilots,  and 
there  kem  an  the  terriblest  gale  o’  wind  aff  the  land,  an’  blew 
us  to  say  out  intirely,  an’  that’s  the  way  iv  it,  your  honour.” 

“I  calculate  we  got  a share  of  the  same  gale;  ’twas  from  the 
nor’-aist.” 

“ Oh,^  directly!”  said  Barny,  “ faith  you’re  right  enough,  ’twas 
the  nor’-aist  coorse  we  woran  sure  enough;  but  no  matther  now 
that  we’ve  met  wid  you — sure  Ave’ll  have  a job  home  any  how.” 

“Well,  get  aboard  then,”  said  the  American. 

“ I Avill  in  a minit,  your  honour,  whin  I jist  spake  a word  to 
my  comrades  here.” 

“ Why  sure  it’s  not  goin’  to  turn  pilot  you  are  ?”  said  Jemmy, 
in  his  simplicity  of  heart. 


“Whisht,  you  omadhaun!”  said  Barny,  “or  I’ll  cut  the 
tongue  out  o’  you.  Now,  mind  me,  Pether;  you  don’t  undher- 
stan’  navigashin’  and  the  various  branches  o’  knowledge,  an’  so 
all  you  have  to  do  is  'to  follow  the  ship  Avhen  I get  into  her,  an’ 
I’ll  shoAv  you  the  Avay  home.” 

Barny  then  got  aboard  the  American  vessel,  and  begged  of 
the  captain,  that'as  he  had  been  out  at  sea  so  long,  and  had 
gohe  through  “ a poAver  o’  hardship  intirely,”  that  he  would  be 
permitted  to  go  below  and  turn  in  to  take  a sleep,  “ for  in  troth, 
it’s  myself  and  sleep  that  is  sthrayngers  for  some  time,”  said 
Barny,  an’  if  your  honour  ’ll  be  plazed.  I’ll  be  thankful  if  you 
Avort’t  let  them  disturb  me  until  Pm  wanted,  for  sure,  till  you 
see  the  land,  there’s  no  use  for  me  in  life,  an’  throth  I Avant  a 
sleep  sorely.” 

Barny’s  request  was  granted,  and  it  will  not  be  Avondered'at, 
that  after  so  much  fatigue'  of  mind  and  body,  he  slept  pro- 
foundly for  four-and-twenty  hours.  He  then  Avas  called,  for 
land  AvaS  in  sight;  and  when  he  came  on  deck,  the  captain 
rallied  iiim'  upoh  the  potency  of  hiS  somniferous  qualities,  “ and' 
calculated”  he  had  never  met  any  one  who  could  sleep  “ four- 
and-twenty  hours  on  a stretch  before.” 

“ Oh,  sir,”  said  Barny,  rubbing  his  eyes,  which  Av'ere  still  a 
little  hazy,  “ whinever  I go  to  sleep,  I pay  attintion  to  it!” 

The  land  was  soon  neared,  and  Barny  put  in  charge  of  the 
ship,  Avlieii  he  ascertained  the  first  land  mark  he  was  ac- 
quainted Avith;  but  as  soon  as  the  Head  of  Kinsale  hove  in 
sight,  Barny  gave  a “ wlioo,”  and  cut  a caper  that  astonished 
the  Yankees,  and  was  quite  inexplicable  to  them,  though,  AVe 
flatter  ourselves,  it  is  not  to  those  who  do  Barny  the  favour  of 
reading  his  adventures. 

“ Oh!  there  you  are  my  darlint  oiild  head!  an’  where’s  the 
head  like  you!  tlirbth  it’s  little  I thought  I’d  e\'er  set  eyes  an 
your  gooddookiifg"  faytures  agin.” 

In  sueli’  half-muttered  exclamations  did  Barny  apostrophise 
each  welldinown  point  of  his  native  shore,  and,  when  opposite' 
the  liarbodr  of  Kinsale,  he  spoke  the  liooker,  that  was  some- 
Avhat  asterh,  and  (Ordered  Jemmy  and  Peter  to  put  in  there,  and 
tell  Molly  immediatelji^  that  be  was  come  back,  and  would  be 
with  hel'-as  soon'as  he  could  after  piloting  the  ship  into  Coa'c. 

The  liooker  put  into  Kinsale,  and  Barny  sailed  the  ship  into 
Cove.  It  was  the  first  ship  he  evCr  had  acted  the  pilot  for,  and 
his  old  luck  attended  him;  no  accident  befel  his  charge,  and, 
what  was  still  more  extraordinary,  he  made  the  American  be- 
lieve he  Avas  absolutely  the  most  skilful  pilot  on  the  station.  So 
Barny  pocketed  hie  pilot’s  ffi'e;  sVore  the  Yankee  was  a gentle- 
man, fbr which  the  republicaif  did  nofthank  him,  wished  him 
good  bye,  and  then  pushed  his  Avay  home,  with  what  Barny 
swore  was  the  easiest'  mftde  money  he  ever  had  in  his  life.  So 
Barny  got  himself  paid  fOr  piloting  the  ship  that  showed  him 
the  Avay  home. 


THE  SAILOR’S  RETURN. 

Oh!  why  dost  thou  Aveep,  my  pretty  maid? 

And  why  are  thy  cheeks  so  pale? 

It  becometh  not,  but  o’er  the  dead, 

To  thus  weep  and  grievous  wail. — ^ 

My  lover  is  far  on  the  ocean’s  wave— 

He’s  ploughing  the  raging  main; 

Mayhap  he  may  find  a watery  grave, 

And  never  return  again. 

Oh!  weep  not,  weep  not,  my  pretty  maid, 

Chase  quickly  each  care  away; 

Let  smiles  once  more  on  thy  lips  be  laid, 

And  thine  eyes  beam  pleasure’s  ray. 

Come,— dry  the  tears  from  those  beauteous  eyes! 

And  from  such  sorrow  be  free, 

Thy  sailor’s  returned — banish  your  sighs— 

Behold  thy  true  lo'/e  in  me ! 

Haavkiks  a.  D’AltoKo 
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CAPTAIN  HOTHAM’S  VICTORY. 

The  gallant  action  which  we  are  about  to  record,  was  per- 
formed off  the  coast  of  Prance,  by  Captain  Hotham,  of  ,the 
Northumberland.  Having  discovered  two  French  frigates  and 
a brig,  steering  under  a press  of  sail  for  Port  L’Orient,  he 
endeavoured  to  cut  them  off.  After  several  skilful  manoeuvres, 
he  succeeded  in  getting  near  them,  just  as  they  were  about  to 
enter  the  harbour,  steering  parallel  to  them.  At  the  distance 
of  about  two  cables’  length,  he  opened  his  fire,  which  was  re- 
turned, not  only  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  ships,  but  also  from 
three  batteries,  and  for  twenty-one  minutes  was  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  sails  and  rigging  of  the  Northumberland.  His  next 
object  was  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  passing  on  the  outside 
of  a dry  rock,  and  compelling  them  to  pass  between  the  North- 
umberland and  it;  this  they  were  afraid  to  do,  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  pass  on  the  inside  of  the  rocks  they  all  grounded. 
The  Northumberland  was  now  anchored  in  six  fathoms  and  a 
half  water,  with  her  broadside  on  the  enemy,  at  point  blank 
range;  they  had  all  fallen  on  their  broadsides,  and  the  main- 
mast of  one  frigate  and  the  brig  was  gone.  In  this  situation. 
Captain  Hotham 
kept  up  a constant 
fire  upon  them,  by 
which  they  v^ere 
dreadfully  shatter- 
ed, and  one  of 
them  completely  in 
flames.  A few  mi- 
nutes before  eight, 
this  frigate  blew  up 
with  a dreadful  ex- 
plosion; and  at  ten 
o’clock,  the  other 
frigate  also  was  dis- 
covered to  be  on 
fire;  and  as  the  brig 
was  in  such  a state 
as  to  be  completely 
imfit  for  service, 
even  if  she  could  be 
got  off,  Captain  Ho- 
tham weighed  an- 
chor and  got  to  sea. 

The  gallant  cap- 
tain gives  the  fol- 
lowing circumstan- 
tial and  interesting 
account  of  this  ac- 
tion, in  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  Rear  Ad- 
miral Sir  H.  Neale, 
dated  Northumber- 
land, off  the  Penmarks,  May  24,  1812: — 

“On  Friday,  the  22nd  inst.,  at  a quarter  after  ten  a.m.  the 
N.W.  point  of  the  Isle  Groa  (Grouais)  bearing  from  the  North- 
umberland N.  by  compass,  ten  miles  distant,  and  the  wind 
very  light  from  the  W.  by  N.  they  were  discovered  in  the 
N.W.  crowding  all  possible  sail  before  it  for  L’Orient.  My  first 
endeavour  was  to  cut  them  off  to  windward  of  the  island,  and 
a signal  was  made  to  the  Growler  (seven  miles  off  in  the  S.W.) 
to  chase;  but  finding  I could  not  ejfect  it,  the  Northumberland 
was  pushed,  by  every  exertion,  round  the  S.E.  end  of  Groa, 
and  by  hauling  to  the  wind  as  close  as  I could  to  leeward  of  it, 
I had  the  satisfaction  of  fetching  to  windward  of  the  harbour’s 
mouth  before  the  enemy’s  ships  reached  it.  Their  commander, 
seeing  himself  thus  cut  off,  made  a signal  to  his  consorts,  and 
hauled  to  the  wind  on  the  larboard  tack,  to  windward  of  Point 
Taleet,  and  they  appeared  to  speak  to  each  other.  I continued 
beating  to  windward,  between  Groa  and  the  Continent,  to  close 
with  them,  exposed  to  the  batteries  on  both  sides,  when  I stood 
within  their  reach,  which  was  unavoidable.  The  wind  had  by 
this  time  freshened  considerably,  and  was  about  W.N.T7.  At 
forty-niu§  minutes  after  two  p.m.  the  enemy  (in  force  as  above 


described)  bore  up  in  close  line  ahead,  and  under  every  sail 
that  could  be  set,  favoured  by  the  fresh  wind,  made  a bold  and 
determined  attempt  to  run  between  me  and  the  shore,  under 
cover  of  the  numerous  batteries  with  which  it  is  lined  in  that 
part.  I placed  the  Northumberland,  to  meet  them,  as  close  as 
as  I could  to  the  Point  de  Pierre  Laye,  wTtli  her  head  to  the 
shore,  and  the  main-top-sail  shivering,  and  made  dispositions 
for  laying  one  of  them  alongside;  but  they  hauled  so  very  close 
round  the  point,  following  the  direction  of  the  coast  to  the 
eastward  of  it,  that  in  my  ignorance  of  the  depth  of  water  so 
near  the  shore,  I did  not  think  it  practicable,  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  (drawing  near  twenty-five 
feet),  to  prosecute  that  plan.  I therefore  bore  up,  and  steered 
parallel  to  them,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  cables  length, 
and  opened  the  broadside  on  them,  which  was  returned  by  a 
very  animated  and  well-directed  fire  of  round,  grape,  and  other 
descriptions  of  shot,  supported  by  three  batteries,  for  the  space 
of  twenty-one  minutes,  and  was  very  destructive  to  our  ^ils 
and  rigging.  INIy  object,  during  that  time,  was  to  prevent  their 
hauling  outside  the  dry  rock  named  Le  Graul;  but  in  steering 
sufficiently  close  to  it  to  leave  them  no  room  to  pass  between 
me  and  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  running  on  it  myself, 

the  utmost  difficulty 
and  anxiety  were 
produced  by  the 
cloud  of  smoke 
which  drifted  ahead 
of  the  ship,  and 
totally  obscured  it: 
however,  by  the 
care  and  attention 
of  Mr.  Hugh  Ste- 
wart, the  master, 
the  ship  was  carried 
within  the  distance 
of  her  own  length, 
on  the  south-west 
side,  in  quarter-less 
seven  fathoms,  and 
the  enemy  were 
in  consequence 
obliged,  as  their 
only  alternative,  to 
attempt  passing 
within  it,  where 
there  was  not  water 
enough,  and  they 
all  grounded,  under 
every  sail,  on  the 
rocks  between  it 
and  tlie  shore. 

“ The  sails  and  rig- 
ging of  the  North- 
umberland w'ere  so 
much  damaged,  that  I Avas  obliged  to  leave  the  enemy  to 
the  effects  of  the  falling  tide,  it  being  only  one  quarter  ebb, 
while  I repaired  the  rigging  and  shifted  the  fore-top-sail,  which 
was  rendered  entirely  useless,  working  to  windward  during 
that  time  under  what  sail  I could  set,  to  prevent  falhng  to  lee- 
ward; in  which  interval,  at  five  o’clock,  the  Growler  joined, 
and  fired  on  the  enemy  occasionally.  At  twenty-eight  minutes 
after  five,  I anchored  the  Northumberland  in  six  and-a-half 
fathoms’  water,  Point  de  Pierre  Laye  bearing  N.W.  half  N. 
the  citadel  of  Port  Louis  E.  three  quarters  N.  and  the  rock 
named  Le  Graul  N.  half  E.  two  cables’  length  distant,  wTth  her 
broadside  bearing  on  the  enemy’s  two  frigates  and  brig,  at 
point-blank  range,  all  of  them  having  fallen  over  on  their  sides 
next  the  shore  as  the  tide  left  them,  and  exposed  their  copper 
to  us,  and  the  main-masts  of  one  frigate  and  the  brig  was  gone; 
and  from  thirty-four  minutes  after  five  till  forty-nine  mi- 
nutes past  six  (which  was  near  the  time  of  low  water),  a de- 
liberate and  careful  fire  was  kept  up  on  them,  at  which  time, 
believing  that  I had  fully  effected  the  object  of  my  endea- 
vours, the  crews  having  quitted  their  vessels,  all  their  bottoms 
being  pierced  by  very  many  of  our  shot,  po  loty  down  as  to 


[destruction  of  the  french  ships.] 
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insure  their  filling  on  the  rising  tide,  and  the  leading  frigate 
being  completely  in  flames,  communicated  to  the  hull  from  a 
^ firejwhich  broke  out  in  her  fore-top,  I got  under  sail.  Three 
batteries  fired  at  the  ship  during  the  whole  time  she  was  at 
anchor,  although  the  position  was  so  far  well  chosen  that  she 
was  out  of  the  range  of  two  of  them;  the  other  (to  which  the 
enemy’s  vessels  were  nearest)  reached  her,  and  did  as  much 
execution  in  the  hull  as  all  the  fire  she  had  been  exposed  to 
before. 

“ I directed  the  commander  of  the  Growler  to  stand  in  and 
fire,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  returning  to  their  vessels  after 
I had  ceased. 

“ At  five  minutes  before  eight,  the  frigate  on  fire  blew  up 
with  an  awful  explosion,  leaving  no  remains  of  her  visible.  At 
the  close  of  day,  I anchored  for  the  night,  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  batteries  on  both  sides.  Point  Taleet  bearing  N.N.W.  half 
W.  the  point  of  Groa  S.S.W.  half  W.  the  enemy’s  vessels  N.  by 
E.  At  ten  the  other  frigate  appeared  to  be  on  fire  also  (some 
smoke  having  been  seen  on  board  her  from  the  time  the  firing 
ceased),  and  at  half-past  eleven  the  flames  burst  forth  from  her 
ports  and  every  part  with  unextinguish  able  fury;  which  un- 
looked-for event  leaving  me  nothing  more  to  attempt  in  the 
morning,  the  brig  being  quite  on  her  beam-ends,  and  very 
much  damaged  by  our  shot  in  every  part  of  her  bottom,  even  very 
near  her  keel,  I weighed  anchor  at  midnight,  with  a very  light 
air  from  the  northward,  with  the  Growler  in  company,  profiting 
by  the  brightness  of  the  moon  to  get  to  sea;  but  it  was  so  calm 
that  I made  very  little  progress,  and  therefore  saw  the  frigate 
burning  from  head  to  stern  aU  night,  and  explode  at  thirty-five 
minutes  after  two  in  the  morning  of  yesterday,  leaving  a por- 
tion of  her  after-part  still  burning,  till  it  was  entirely  consumed ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  I had  the  satisfaction  to  see  from  ofi* 
the  N.W.  point  of  Groa,  a third  fire  and  explosion  in  the  same 
spot,  which  could  have  been  no  other  than  the  brig. 

“ During  the  time  of  firing  on  the  enemy’s  vessels,  a seaman, 
who  stated  himself  to  be  a native  of  Portugal,  captured  in  the 
ship  Harmony,  of  Lisbon,  by  the  frigates,  on  the  22nd  of  Febru- 
ary, swam  from  one  of  them  to  the  Northumberland,  by  whom 
I am  informed,  that  their  names  were  L’Arianne  and  L’ Andro- 
mache, of  44  guns  and  450  men  each,  and  the  Mameluke  brig, 
of  18  guns  and  150  men:  that  they  sailed  from  the  Loire  in  the 
month  of  January;  had  been  cruizing  in  various  parts  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  had  destroyed  thirty-six  vessels  of  different  na- 
tions (Americans,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  English),  taking 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  their  cargoes  on  board  the  frigates 
(and  they  appeared  very  deep  for  ships  so  long  at  sea),  and 
one  vessel  they  sent  as  a cartel  to  England,  with  about  200 
prisoners. 

“ I am  happy  to  have  now  the  gratifying  duty  to  discharge, 
of  bearing  testimony  to  the  creditable  conduct  of  every  officer 
and  man  I had  the  honour  to  command  on  the  occasion  above 
related,  whose  zealous  exertions  in  supporting  the  honour  of 
his  Majesty’s  naval  power,  and  in  humbling  that  of  the  enemy, 
were  conspicuously  displayed,  without  regard  to  the  peculiar 
intricacy  of  the  situation,  or  the  risks  and  difficulties  which  ap- 
peared to  interpose;  and  I hope  the  circumstances  of  his  station 
may  permit  me  to  make  particular  report  of  the  services  of  the 
senior  lieutenant,  John  Banks,  without  prejudice  to,  or  neglect 
of,  the  other  meritorious  and  deserving  officers,  who  were  all 
equally  inspired  with  intrepidity,  and  possessed  with  confidence 
and  coolness,  which  rendered  that  qualification  the  more  valu- 
able. But  as  the  safety  of  his  Majesty’s  ship,  and  the  success 
of  the  operations  which  resulted  in  a navigation  so  narrow  and 
difficult,  with  almost  every  description  of  danger  to  avoid,  is  at- 
tributable, next  to  Providence,  to  the  ability  with  which  she 
was  steered  and  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stewart 
(the  master)  and  the  pilot,  I should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  if  I 
were  to  omit  to  represent  to  you,  that  nothing  could  exceed  the 
firmness,  good  judgment,  and  skill  of  those  officers,  whose  ex- 
perience on  the  coast  was  extremely  beneficial  to  the  service, 
and  Mr.  Stewart’s  counsels  were  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  me. 

“ Lieutenant  J.  Weeks,  commanding  the  Growler  gun-brig, 
made  every  effort  that  vessel  was  capable  of  to  render  assist- 
ance, and  shewed  a perfect  readiness  to  execute  the  fcw  direc- 
tions I hvad  occasion  to  giye  him. 


“ I should  rejoice,  sir,  if  I were  able  to  close  this  narrative 
without  adding  a report  of  loss  and  injury  sustained;  but 
neither  you,  nor  any  other  authority  to  whom  you  may  com- 
municate it,  will  expect  that  a ship  should  have  been  so  long  at 
different  periods  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  various  batteries 
and  vessels  without  some  loss;  but  I am  thankful  it  is  not 
greater  than  is  expressed  in  the  report  I have  the  honour  to  en- 
close; and  I am  glad  to  say,  that  the  officer  wounded  (namely. 
Lieutenant  William  Fletcher)  will  soon  be  recovered.  The 
damage  the  ship  has  sustained  is  little  in  the  hull,  but  more  in 
the  masts,  yards,  and  rigging. 

“ A line- of-bat tie  ship,  with  sails  bent  and  top-gallant-yards 
across,  lay  in  the  harbour  of  L’Orient,  a spectator  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  day,  at  the  entrance  of  it,  but  the  wind  did  not 
serve  till  night  for  her  coming  to  the  support  of  her  friends : 
every  assistance,  however,  was  afforded  them  of  boats,  men, 
&c.,  from  the  port,  directed,  as  I apprehend,  by  the  admiral  in 
person.” 

The  report  above  referred  to,  enumerates  five  killed,  and 
twenty-eight  wounded;  which,  considering  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  service  performed,  is  trifling,  and  no  doubt  mainly 
attributable  to  the  admirable  skill  and  bravery  displayed  in 
this  important  action. 


MISFORTUNES  OF  CAPTAIN  NORWOOD,  1649. 

Captain  Norwood  was  one  of  the  royalist  party  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  He  engaged,  with  other  royalist  officers  to  em- 
bark for  America,  seeing  the  affairs  of  the  Crown  were  not 
likely  to  amend,  and  that  the  monarchy  existed  no  longer.  He 
agreed,  in  the  year  1649,  to  meet  two  other  officers,  who  were 
royalists,  and  to  arrange  their  immediate  departure  from  Eng- 
land. A great  many  had  already  embarked  for  the  colonies  in 
different  parts  of  the  western  world,  and  the  captain,  with  lus 
two  friends,  fixed  upon  Virginia  for  their  residence.  Captain 
Norwood  was  nearly  related  to  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the  go- 
vernor of  that  colony  for  the  king,  of  whom  it  is  handed  down, 
that,  reporting  on  the  state  of  things  in  Virginia,  he  wrote,  “ I 
thank  God  there  is  no  free  schools  or  printing  here,  and  I hope 
we  shall  not  have  either  these  hundred  years.” 

It  was  in  the  month  of  September  that  Captain  Norwood  and 
others  took  their  passage  in  a vessel  called  the  Virginia  Mer- 
chant, of  three  hundred  tons  and  thirty  guns.  He  and  his 
friends  agreed,  for  six  pounds  sterling  each,  to  be  transported 
to  James  River,  in  the  colony  already  mentioned.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month  they  met  the  ship  at  Gravesend,  and 
having  gone  through  the  necessary  forms  previous  to  their  em- 
barkation as  passengers,  and  paid  their  money,  they  posted  to 
the  Downs.  On  the  twenty-third,  upon  the  vessel’s  coming 
round,  they  embarked  at  Deal,  and  in  three  days  had  cleared 
the  channel.  They  had  a prosperous  voyage  for  twenty  days 
towards  the  Western  Islands,  where  they  designed  to  touch. 
The  cooper  first  began  to  complain  that  they  were  short  of 
water,  there  not  being  enough  to  last  out  the  month  for  the 
number  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  souls,  which  were  on  board. 
This  occasioned  great  alarm  in  the  ship,  and  the  master  thought 
it  necessary  to  consult  his  officers  on  so  fearful  a situation. 
They  were  now,  according  to  their  calculation,  off,  or  very  near, 
the  Western  Islands,  and  expected  to  make  Fayal,  where  they 
might  replenish.  The  passengers  were  all  rejoiced  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  the  land. 

1 At  day-break,  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  they  saw  the 
peak  of  Fayal,  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  Atlantic,  except 
that  of  Teneriffe,  with  which  seamen  are  acquainted.  They 
soon  made  the  harbour,  and,  on  anchoring,  were  speedily  invRed 
to  dine  on  shore  by  the  English  merchants  resident  there, 
refreshed  themselves  with  the  fruits  of  that  delightful  island; 
but  they  lost  their  long-boat,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  sailors, 
who  got  drunk,  and  lay  up  and  down  in  all  quarters,  in  a very 
bad  condition.  The  loss  of  the  loDg-boat  was  a most  serious  in- 
convenience to  them.  In  their  revels,  they  drank  the  two  kings 
of  Portugal  and  England,  although  the  latter  was  an  exile,  and 
cannon  were  in  honour  of  the  oceawon.  The  sailors  who 
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were  on  shore  continued  their  carousings,  and  water  was  got 
into  the  ship  very  slowly.  The  consumption  of  liquors  on 
board  made  great  havoc  with  the  stock.  On  the  twenty-second 
of  October  they  sailed  from  Fayal,  with  a store  of  pigs  and  fruit 
to  supply  them  at  sea.  The  wind  was  easterly — a topsail 
breeze,  which  carried  them  into  the  trade  wind,  and  they  swept 
along  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  leagues  a day,  until  they  made 
the  Bermudas.  In  this  latitude  the  seas  were  often  storhly. 
The  ofiicer  on  the  watch  pointed  out  a water-spout  to  Nor- 
wood, which  he  seems  to  have  viewed  with  thankfulness  to 
God’s  providence  that  it  did  not  “ hoist  the  ship  out  of  her  own 
proper  element.” 

The  passengers  and  crew  were  equally  pleased  at  the  sight  of 
land.  The  latter  knew  it  by  the  true  bearing  from  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  and  they  all  hoped  to  put  their  feet  soon  again  upon  dry 
land.  The  weather  was  fair  until  the  eighteenth.  The  water 
\vas  then  observed  to  change  colour.  They  hove  the  lead,  and 
found  thirty-five  fathoms,  at  which  they  were  glad,  having 
consumed  almost  all  the  stock  on  board.  It  was  about  break 
of  day  that  Captain  Norwood  visited  the  watch  in  charge  of  the 
mate,  whose  name  was  Putts.  The  captain  offered  him  some 
brandy,  which  he  refiised,  unless  he  could  have  tobacco  with  it: 
he  observed  it  was  break  of  day,  and  that  he  would  see  what 
change  there  was  in  the  water.  No  sooner  had  he  looked  than 
he  called  out  to  the  sailors,  “ All  hands  aloft ! breakers,  breakers 
on  both  quarters!”  The  seamen  sprang  to  the  deck  in  a mo- 
ment, but,  when  they  saw  how  the  ship  lay,  they  desponded 
and  fell  on  their  knees.  The  captain,  who  came  on  deck  on  the 
first  alarm,  was  as  much  dismayed  as  his  men.  The  mate  Avas 
a stout-hearted  sailor,  and,  instead  of  remaining  still,  called 
out,  “ Is  there  no  good  fellow  Avho  will  stand  to  the  helm  and  let 
go  a sail?”  Yet,  of  all  the  creAv,  only  two  foremast-men  dared 
from  fear  to  obey  the  command;  one  was  named  Thomas 
Raisin,  the  other  John  Smith,  sailors  of  undaunted  courage. 
One  went  aloft  and  loosened  the  foretopsail,  the  other  went  to 
the  helm  and  shifted  it  at  the  critical  moment,  for  the  ship  was 
in  the  very  act  of  dashing  among  the  breakers  to  the  starboard. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  vessel  was  generally  noted 
for  not  feeling  the  helm.  She  now  fell  off  from  the  danger 
manfully.  On  the  larboard  bow  was  another  rock  ready  to  re- 
ceive her.  By  this  time  the  crew  were  ashamed  of  their  das- 
tardly behaviour,  and,  taking  heart  from  the  examples  of  Raisin 
and  Smith,  went  to  work,  when  the  ship  fell  off  again  and 
escaped  this  new  peril.  Daylight  showed  them  the  full  hazard 
of  their  situation.  Breakers  surrounded  them,  and  the  sea  was 
white  with  the  foam  of  the  raging  water.  There  did  not  seem 
to  be  any  channel  among  the  rocks  by  Avhich  the  vessel  could 
be  worked  out  of  the  labyrinth  in  Avhich  she  was  involved. 
There  was  no  time  for  deliberation,  and  in  these  miserable  cir- 
cumstances the  ship  struck,  though  fortunately  only  on  a sand- 
bank. The  water  and  sand  rose  together  in  foam,  and  fell  into 
the  vessel;  yet  though  there  seemed  but  little  hope,  the  sailors 
were  now  all  under  command,  and  omitted  nothing  Avhich  could  j 
contribute  to  their  preservation.  The  ship  still  floated,  and  ap-  | 
peared  to  go  ahead — a most  cheering  circumstance.  Raisin,  j 
the  man  who  before  displayed  so  much  activity,  seized  the  1 
helm,  and  afterwards  hove  the  lead.  After  a little  further 
progress,  beyond  their  most  sanguine  hopes,  there  was  still 
more  water  than  the  ship  drew,  and  it  began  to  deepen,  the  lead 
showing  twenty  feet.  They  kept  the  vessel  in  this  channel, 
until  the  light  was  strong  enough  to  enable  the  quarter-master 
to  con  her.  At  last  they  got  clear  of  the  formidable  breakers 
of  Cape  Hatteras,  and  stood  out  to  sea.  No  sooner  was  the 
ship  clear  of  the  rocks  and  in  the  offing,  than  the  seamen  sur- 
veyed each  other  for  a moment,  like  so  many  ghosts,  in  silence 
and  wonder.  They  seemed  to  doubt  whether  they  were  really 
in  safety.  They  shook  hands  with  each  other  as  if  they  were 
strangers,  or  had  just  arisen  from  the  grave,  and  met  they  knew 
not  how.  They  could  scarcely  believe  that  they  were  still  in 
existence  of  flesh  and  blood.  When  they  recovered  themselves, 
they  made  from  the  land  with  all  the  sail  they  could  carry. 

But  they  had  only  escaped  one  danger  to  get  into  another. 
A.  storm  from  the  north-west  now  came  on  to  blow  with  great 
violence.  They  left  the  land  behind  them,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
miles  m hour,  with  the  fore-courses  only  set.  it  was  soon 


thought  necessary  to  slacken  their  way.  The  ship  Was  ordered 
to  be  put  about,  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  to  try  with  the 
mizen.  The  sea  ran  so  high  that  the  sailors  were  puzzled  how 
to  put  about  the  vessel;  yet  they  were  running  at  sUch  a rate 
ofi’  the  land,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  control  the 
rapidity  of  their  course.  They  lowered  the  main-yard  to  ease 
the  mast,  but  found  it  difficult  to  handle  the  foresail,  as  all 
hands  were  not  strong  enough  to  haul  home  the  sheet  to  bring 
the  vessel  round.  They  shipped  several  heavy  seas,  and  one 
broke  with  such  violence  aft,  that  a ton  of  water  at  least  entered 
the  round-house.  The  noise  was  like  the  report  of  a cannon, 
as  it  struck  the  deck,  and  put  the  passengers  in  terrible  fear. 
The  ship  was  at  length  got  about,  and  they  lay  trying  under 
their  mizen. 

Porpoises  in  immense  numbers  now  appeared  around  the 
vessel,  so  that  the  oldest  seaman  on  board  declared  they  had 
never  seen  so  many.  They  are' generally  supposed  to  be 
the  forerunners  of  a storm,  though,  in  the  present  instance, 
Captain  Norwood  observes  the  tempest  was  luging  at  the 
time  they  were  first  noticed.  The  ocean  was  covered  with 
Iiissinsr  foam.  The  Avind  appeared  to  rise  still  higher,  so  that 
the  officers  began  to  think  they  could  not  be  long  Avithout 
some  disaster  in  the  rigging.  BetAveen  ten  and  eleven 
o’clock,  a crash  was^  heard  aloft,  and  the  cry  that  the  fore- 
topmast had  gone  by  tlie  board.  It  had  indeed  been  carried 
aAvay,  and  AA’itli  it  had  broken  off  the  foremast-head,  just  un- 
der the  cap.  The  crew  were  now  in  great  straits*.  Putts, 
the  mate,  had  the  watch  at  the  time,  and  apprehended  that 
Avorse  damage  must  soon  follow.  BetAveen  twelve  and  one 
the  folloAving  morning,  a tremendous  sea  broke  into  the  ship 
forward,  and  so  deluged  the  deck,  where  the  mate  happened 
to  be  Avalking,  that  he  retired  aft,  with  prayers  on  his  tongUe. 
He  imagined  that  the  ship  Avas  on  the  point  of  foundering. 
The  blow  seemed  to  be  a stroke  of  death  to  the  A’essel,  Avhich 
remained  stock  still,  Avith  her  head  in  the  Ai^avo,  and  then 
seemed  to  bore  her  way  through  it,  and  free  herself.  The 
passengers,  men,  Avomen,  and  children,  took  leave  of  each 
otlier.  A melancholy  cry  was  hoard  throughout  the  ship, 
from  the  apprehension  of  immediate  death.  The  mate,  hoAv- 
ever,  seeing  that  the  water  cleared  away  from  the  deck, 
called  all  hands  to  the  pumps.  Upon  examining  the  mischief 
which  had  been  done  by  the  sea,  it  was  found  that  the  fore- 
castle, six  guns,  all  the  anchors  but  one,  Avhich  was  bent  to 
the  cable,  together  with  the  two  cooks,  of  Avbich  latter,  one 
was  miraculousl}'  saved,  Avere  carried  overboard.  The  breach 
made  forv.’ard  for  the  sea  to  enter,  opened  a passage  to  the 
hold  for  the  water.  All  on  board,  who  were  able,  set  to 
Avork  to  construct  a platform  of  wood  that  would  keep  off  an 
ordinary  sea,  to  render  the  vessel  as  secure  as  it  was  possible 
to  do  in  such  distressing  circumstances.  In  fact,  the  storm 
cut  out  sufficient  labour,  for  all  who  were  able  to  work,  every 
hour  in  the  twenty-four.  The  bowsprit  got  loose,  having  lost 
the  stays  and  rigging,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  cut  it 
away.  The  stays  of  all  the  masts  were  gone,  and  the  shrouds 
loose  and  useless.  The  main-topmast,  it  was  next  seen,  Avould 
not  stand  long;  and  Raisin,  still  the  most  active  fellow  on 
board,  ran  aloft  with  an  axe  to  cut  it  away,  hoping  to  save 
the  mainmast  by  that  means.  The  danger  of  the  operation 
seemed  so  clear  to  those  below  on  deck,  that  he  was  called 
down  urgently.  He  was  scarcely  on  the  deck,  Avhen  the 
mainmast  and  topmast  came  down  at  once,  and  fell  into  the 
sea  to  windward.  Fortunately,  no  one  was  hurt  by  their 
fall.  The  mast  was  still  attached  to  the  ship  by  the  shrouds, 
and  struck  her  like  a battering-ram  at  every  motion  of  the 
waves.  The  rigging,  therefore,  was  with  difficulty  cut  away, 
and  the  mast  set  free.  In  this  state  seA’^eral  of  the  sea- 
men fell  overboard.  Their  loss  was  the  less  regarded  by 
those  who  were  safe,  as  they  expected  the  same  fate.  The 
mizen-mast  was  now  left,  by  which  alone  they  could  hope  to 
bring  about  the  ship,  whenever  it  became  needful.  Two 
days  were  passed  in  this  distressing  state,  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  of  November.  On  the  twelfth,  they  saw  an  English 
merchant  vessel,  which  showed  his  flag,  avoided  speaking, 
fearing  he  might  be  compelled  to  lend  assistance,  as  his 
force  in  guns  was  the  weakest.  He  fired  a shot  to  leeward, 
and  stood  away. 
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It  was  now  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  about  the  ship. 
The  sailors  were  exhausted  from  toil  and  want  of  rest,  and 
for  some  days  had  been  unable  to  get  their  meals.  The  pas- 
sengers had  no  appetite,  but  all  were  likely  to  fall  short,  for 
the  bread  was  Wetted  by  the  sea;  the  cook-room  was  carried 
away,  so  that  nothing  could  be  dressed  as  usual,  and  they 
were  compelled  at  length  to  saw  a cask  asunder,  fill  the  half 
of  it  with  ballast,  and  thus  make  a hearth  to  parch  peas  and 
boil  their  salt  beef  between  decks.  This  was  executed  with 
difficulty,  for  the  whole  apparatus  was  often  upset,  to  the 
great  grievance  of  those  who  were  in  expectation  of  satisfy- 
ing their  hunger. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  the  month  the  sea  grew  calmer,  and 
they  saw  several  English  vessels,  none  of  which,  save  one, 
which  was  in  as  bad  a condition  from  the  storm  as  themselves, 
and  felt  a community  in  misfortune,  would  speak  with  them. 
The  vessel  which  accosted  Norwood’s  ship  lay-to,  for  the 
boat  which  paid  him  a visit.  The  master  of  the  stranger 
proposed  that  he  should  be  spared  hands,  to  aid  him  at  his 
pumps,  in  lieu  of  other  things  he  might  give  in  return.  He 
promised  to  keep  in  company,  and,  if  possible,  to  take  the 
Virginia  merchant  in  tow  to  weather  the  cape;  but  he  dis- 
appeared in  the  night,  forgetting^  his  promises,  although  he 
was  bound  to  the  same  port. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  November,  the j weather  being  fine, 
they  thought  it  a good  opportunity  to  get  the  ship  about  with 
the  mizen.  This  they  succeeded  in  effecting,  but  the  next 
consideration  was  how  they  should  make  sail.  The  foremast, 
as  high  as  to  where  it  had  lost  its  cap,  still  remained,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  a yard  should  be  fixed  to  it.  The  difficulty  was 
to  climb  the  bare  and  greasy  stump,  for  there  was  nothing  of 
which  to  take  hold  for  support  in  ascending.  The  ship’s  crew 
were  at  a loss,  until  Tom  Raisin,  who  was  apparently  a genius 
born  with  great  resources,  undertook  to  make  the  attempt. 
The  passengers,  to  encourage  him,  promised  to  present  him 
with  a stock  of  Virginian  tobacco  upon  their  arrival  in  port, 
should  they  be  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  it  in  safety.  They  set 
down  on  paper  the  proportions  each  would  bestow  on  the  gal- 
lant fellow,  and  many  of  them  were  not  nice  as  to  the  quantity, 
for  they  never  expected  to  reach  the  place  of  payment.  Raisin 
selected  from  the  ship’s  stores,  half-a-dozen  spike  nails.  He 
drove  one  of  them  into  the  mast  as  high  as  he  could  reach. 
He  next  took  a ten-foot  rope,  and  threaded  a block  with  it, 
which  divided  it  equally.  He  then  made  both  ends  of  the  rope 
meet  in  a knot  over  the  spike.  The  block  hanging  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mast  served  for  a stirrup  to  stand  in  for 
driving  the  next  spike,  and  so  on  until  he  was  as  high  as  he 
wanted.  He  was  careful  to  strike  with  his  hammer,  at  the 
time  of  the  smoothest  sea.  He  soon  managed  to  receive  help 
from  others  of  the  crew,  and  they  got  up  a yard  and  tackle  in  a 
few  hours,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  sail  towards  their  destination. 
The  main -yard,  which  they  had  lowered  at  the  commencement 
of  the  gale,  was  now  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a main-mast, 
being  lashed  to  the  stump,  which  still  remained  eight  or  ten 
feet  above  the  deck.  They,  not  without  difficulty,  contrived  to  ! 
rig  their  masts  with  spare  topsails.  The  sea  grew  still  calmer,  j 
and  all  seemed  to  promise  well.  Tlie  crew  indulged  a liope  of  | 
seeing  the  capes,  and  making  their  destined  port  in  safety. 
They  now  fell  in  with  another  ship  bound  to  Virginia,  which 
promised  to  remain  near  them.  They  endeavoured  to  get  to 
the  weather  side  of  Cape  Henry,  thinking  they  were  to  the 
southward  of  Cape  Hatteras;  but  they,  found  by  an  observation 
that  they  were  carried  by  a current  to  windward,  far  bejmnd 
all  their  reckoning  or  allowances  for  sailing;  in  fact,  so  far, 
that  when  they  thought  they  were  to  the  southward  of  the  ! 
cape,  they  were  in  reality  to  the  north  of  Achomack,  according  ' 
to  their  mate,  whose  opinion  no  one  was  capable  of  disputing.  ! 
He  averred,  that  if  the  Avind  remained  as  it  was,  there  was  no  | 
doubt  they  would  all  dine  the  next  day  within  the  capes.  This  I 
expectation  was  the  more  agreeable,  as  their  water  was  again  ' 
nearly  gone,  their  meat  spoiled  and  useless,  and  only  a biscuit  | 
a day  per  head,  and  of  that  not  enough  to  last  much  longer.  | 
The  mate  fancied  he  saw  the  usual  landmarks,  being  hummocks  ' 
of  trees,  of  Avhich  his  twenty- third  voyage  had  given  him,  as  . 
might  be  supposed,  .the  capacity  of  judging  rightly.  Thej 


error  was  afterwards  discovered,  and  was  a sad  disappointment. 
Had  their  sails  and  rigging  been  in  a sound  state,  the  mischief 
might  have  been  of  less  importance.  Both  capes  were  in  sight, 
but  the  ship  would  not  lie  within  eleven  or  twelve  points  of  the 
wind,  and  they  were  compelled  to  run  from  the  land  which 
they  were  so  eager  to  make,  and  a short  time  previously,  so 
certain  among  themselves  of  making  in  a few  hours.  There 
was  only  an  allowance  now  of  half  a biscuit  to  each  person  on 
board,  five  of  which  made  a pound.  Of  drink,  there  was  none, 
except  Malaga  wine,  which  inflamed  their  thirst.  Towards 
night,  the  wind  grew  fresher,  and  they  were  carried  away  at  a 
swift  rate  of  sailing;  the  mate  Putts,  being  much  cast  down  at 
the  consequence  of  his  error. 

For  days  and  nights  together  the  wind  sent  them  out  to  sea 
so  rapidly,  that  they  were  at  least  a hundred  leagues  from  the 
capes  before  they  could  settle  what  should  be  done.  They  tried 
every  method,  by  the  help  of  top-gallant  sails,  and  little  masts 
wherever  they  could  be  fixed,  to  keep  her  to  windward;  but,  for 
want  of  bowlines  and  tackle  to  force  the  sails  stiff,  the  wind 
((fould  at  times  take  them  and  rend  them  in  pieces.  The  ship 
would  then  be  tumbling  about  on  the  ocean  until  they  were 
repaired.  For  not  less  than  forty  days  they  were  tossed  about 
after  they  had  lost  the  land.  On  the  nineteenth  of  November 
the  wind  shifted  to  the  eastward,  but  came  back  again  in  a 
short  time  to  the  north-west.  The  sea  began  to  run  high. 
They  feared  the  guns  would  break  loose  when  the  ship  rolled, 
while  they  mended  the  sails,  the  lashings  being  rotten.  They 
at  last  were  enabled  to  get  rid  of  this  fear  % moving  them 
into  the  hold.  By  placing  them,  too,  thus  lower  in  the  vessel, 
she  had  a tendency  to  lie  steady  in  the  water.  They  got  a 
little  rain-water  for  drink,  but  for  provisions  they  were  in  a 
famishing  condition. 

In  a week  they  had  run  two  hundred  leagues  to  the  east. 
There  were  differences  of  opinion  among  the  crew  upon  the 
subject.  Some  thought  they  had  gone  a good  deal  to  the  south, 
and  recommended  the  making  Bermuda.  In  the  midst  of  a 
contrariety  of  opinion,  it  was  at  length  resolved  to  make  any 
part  of  the  American  coast  they  were  able  to  fetch,  even  if  it 
were  as  far  to  leeward  as  New  England.  In  the  meantime, 
hunger  began  to  press  heavier  than  ever  upon  the  crew  and 
passengers.  The  women  and  children  made  the  ship  resound 
with  their  cries  and  complaints.  The  rats  which  Avere  caught 
were  all  eaten,  and  the  price  of  one  on  board  was  sixteen  shil- 
lings. One  woman,  far  gone  Avith  child,  offered  a man  tAventy 
shillings  for  a rat,  Avhich  was  refused,  and  the  poor  creature 
died.  Miserable  days  Avere  thus  passed  until  Christmas  came, 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  must  needs  be 
kept  with  merriment,  amidst  the  most  depressing  calamity. 
They  scraped  and  ransacked  their  meal- tubs  to  compose  a pud- 
ding. Malaga,  sack,  sea- water,  fruit,  and  spices,  well  fried  in 
oil,  were  the  luxuries  Avith  which  the  officers  and  passengers 
regaled  themselves,  and  upon  which  the  crcAV  looked  with  long- 
ing and  greedy  eyes. 

Captain  Norwood  says,  that  the  greatest  suffering  he  experi- 
enced was  from  thirst.  At  night,  in  his  slumbers,  he  dreamed 
of  nothing  bht  overflowing  cellars  and  their  contents,  in  Avhich 
he  imagined  he  was  refreshing  himself,  and  the  effect  of  which, 
in  his  waking  moments,  he  found  very  prejudicial,  by  tantaliz- 
ing his  fancy.  The  captain  had  a small  store  of  claret  in 
secret,  of  which  he  made  Norwood  a partaker,  but  it  wanted  the 
qualification  of  water  to  quench  the  thirst;  notAvithstanding 
which,  it  was  a very  great  refreshment.  One  day  the  captain 
took  Norwood  into  the  hold,  to  seek  a draught  of  fresh  water  in 
the  bottoms  of  the  casks.  They  found  just  enough  to  satisfy 
their  longing,  though  it  was  so  thick  as  hardly  to  be  palatable. 
They  then  got  astride  upon  a butt  of  Malmsey,  and  swallowing 
some  of  it  found  it  preferable  to  the  water,  and  the  effect  on 
Capt.  Norwood  was  cordial  and  beneficial.  The  captain  became 
more  gloomy,  trembling  for  his  position,  and  then  confessing 
how  much  he  felt  for  having  been  the  means  of  bringing  so 
many  into  trouble  by  a false  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his 
ship,  he  burst  into  tears.  Capt.  Norwood  comforted  him  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  recommended  that  they  should  rely  upon 
Providence,  and  hop6  for  the  best. 

They  were  noiV  making  fgr  the  nearest  laud,  and  suffering 
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much  from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  thirst.  In  eight  days  they  got 
once  more  into  soundings,  and  on  the  fourth  of  January  saw 
the  land,  but  in  what  latitude  none  could  tell.  The  persons 
who  should  have  kept  the  reckoning  had  neglected  the  duty  for 
some  days.  The  sun  had  not  been  seen  a good  while.  The 
desperate  situation  in  which  the  vessel  had  been,  and  the  little 
hope  they  had  of  reaching  the  shore,  together  with  the  idea 
that  they  must  very  quickly  render  up  an  account  in  a different 
state  of  being,  made  them  neglect  both  log  and  journal.  One 
day,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  they  were  fairly  set  in  for 
the  shore ; the  weather  was  calm  and  the  sea  smooth,  the  land 
was  seen  about  six  miles  distant,  and  they  had  twenty-five 
fathoms  of  water.  They  had  only  one  anchor  on  board,  which 
was  not  let  go,  because  if  it  were  lost  there  was  no  chance  of 
saving  the  ship,  in  case  an  absolute  necessity  for  its  use  should 
arise,  and,  moreover,  the  cable  was  too  short  for  such  a depth 
of  water.  The  necessity  of  the  crew  and  passengers  was  so 
great,  that  it  was  at  length  agreed  the  ship  should  lie  to,  and  a 
boat  be  sent  off  to  examine  ff  there  was  a harbour  for  anchor- 
ing. Twelve  or  thirteen  of  the  more  sickly  on  board,  one  of 
whom  was  a Major  Morrisson,  embarked  in  it,  determined  to 
risk  any  chance  on  shore,  rather  than  remain  longer  in  the 
vessel.  In  a short  time  the  boat  returned  with  the  tidings  of 
there  being  a creek  where  the  ship  might  anchor,  and  also  fresh 
water,  whereof  a bottle  was  brought  to  the  vessel.  There  were 
also  plenty  of  fowls  observed,  which  would  serve  for  food.  The 
captain  was  eager  to  save  the  lives  of  the  remaining  passengers ; 
and  not  relying  wholly  on  his  mate’s  report,  he  set  off  for  the 
shore  himself,  with  Captain  Norwood  and  a few  others,  to  ex- 
amine the  spot.  As  night  came  on,  they  saw  the  fires  of  those 
on  shore,  which  guided  them  to  the  place.  The  weather  was 
very  cold.  As  soon  as  they  landed,  they  rushed  to  the  water, 
as  if  it  were  the  most  delicious  beverage  they  had  ever  tasted. 
They  then  shot  a duck,  which  was  cooked  and  eaten  on  the  spot. 
They  found  a bed  of  oysters  hard  by,  some  of  which  made  an 
agreeable  addition  to  their  repast.  The  duck  was  soon  de- 
voured, the  head,  legs,  and  entrails  being  given  to  the  cook  as 
his  share. 

The  captain  now  examined  the  water  on  the  bar  of  the  creek, 
and  seemed  satisfied  of  its  depth.  Wlien  day  broke,  though  he 
appeared  determined  to  come  in  and  anchor,  he  still  wanted 
Captain  Norwood  to  go  back  with  him  to  the  ship.  The  latter 
replied  that  he  did  not  see  any  necessity,  as  the  shij)  would  so 
soon  be  in  herself.  Borrowing  a coarse  cloak  of  one  of  the 
party,  Norwood  remained  behind,  and  the  captain  reembarked. 
No  sooner  had  the  boat  pushed  off,  than  the  ship  was  seen 
under  saU,  with  all  canvass  spread.  This  it  is  probable  the  cap* 
tain  had  noticed  when  he  asked  Norwood  to  go  with  him.  The 
vessel  had  set  sail  without  orders  from  the  captain,  who  had 
difficulty  in  getting  on  board;  and  but  for  the  mate,  who  saw 
the  boat  from  the  tops,  and  got  the  seamen  to  lay  by  until  it 
came  alongside,  the  captain  would  have  been  abandoned,  as 
those  on  land  were,  and  probably  to  a worse  fate. 

Words  cannot  paint  the  anguish  and  horror  of  the  party  left 
on  shore  in  this  unforeseen  manner.  They  were  without  food 
or  necessaries  of  any  kind,  and  they  had  not  the  slightest  shel- 
ter. They  consulted  together  on  their  miserable  condition, 
without  being  able  to  determine  on  any  thing.  They  prayed 
Heaven  to  have  mercy  upon  them,  and  finally  requested  Cap- 
tain Norwood  to  be  their  leader,  and  to  advise  them  in  what 
was  most  likely  to  contribute  to  their  preservation.  It  fortu- 
nately happened  that  Captain  Norwood’s  Dutch  servant  had 
saved  from  liis  own  wants  a hoard  of  thirty  biscuits,  which  he 
had  starved  himself  more  than  he  need  have  done,  to  preserve 
for  an  hour  of  yet  more  pressing  want.  They  were  in  a bun- 
dle he  had  put  into  the  boat  when  his  master  came  on  shore. 
Captain  Norwood  divided  them  into  nineteen  portions,  being 
one  for  each  individual  on  shore.  It  was  now  the  fifth  of  Janu- 
ary, and  the  weather  was  severely  cold.  The  whole  party  con- 
sidered that  nothing  but  death,  after  protracted  misery,  was 
before  them.  Each  man  was  mustered  with  a fowling-piece 
who  had  never  been  accustomed  to  its  use;  and  powder  and 
shot,  which  had  fortunately  been  brought  on  shore,  were  deli- 
vered to  each,  by  which  means  some  geese  were  killed  that  day 
fgr  their  supper,  lu  the  meantime,  Mr.  Francis  Cary,  :the 


cousin  of  Captain  Norwood,  was  sent  to  explore  the  creek,  and 
see  if  he  could  discover  any  Indians,  or  other  inhabitants,  from 
whom  it  was  likely  the  wants  of  the  party  might  be  relieved. 
Cary  returned  in  no  longer  a time  than  an  hom'’s  absence, 
with  the  unfortunate  intelligence  that  they  were  upon  a small 
island.  He  had  seen  no  traces  of  natives,  and  the  water  be- 
tween the  island  and  the  main  was  deeper  than  his  head,  as  far 
as  he  could  observe.  The  fowls  of  the  air  were  the  only  living 
things  he  had  seen.  This  melancholy  intelligence  filled  them 
with  dismay,  as  it  well  might,  and  they  with  difficulty  kept 
themselves  from  utter  despair.  The  likelihood  of  perishing  by 
a lingering  death  was  considerably  increased;  they  were  wholly 
without  food.  Cary  now  disappeared  from  among  them,  and 
no  one  knew  where  he  was  gone.  In  a little  time  he  came  back 
with  a quantity  of  oysters  in  his  hands,  which  he  found  by  ac- 
cident in  the  bed  of  a current,  contiguous  to  a large  bank  of 
the  same  species  of  shell-fish.  These  oysters  were  the  main 
subsistence  of  the  party;  though,  while  the  cold  weather  re- 
mained, great  quantities  of  wild  fowl  frequented  the  island, 
many  of  which  they  killed  and  roasted  upon  sticks,  devouring 
every  part  of  them  but  the  feathers.  As  the  weather  grew 
warmer,  the  number  of  these  -fowls  diminished,  and  then  they 
were  compelled  to  subsist  upon  oysters  alone.  They  also  met 
^vith  a sort  of  weed,  about  five  inches  long,  and  thick  like  a 
house-leek ; that  they  boiled  with  a little  pepper,  of  which  they 
happened  to  have  brought  on  shore  about  a pound,  and  then, 
with  five  or  six  oysters,  it  became  occasionally  a kind  of  feast 
to  them.  They  erected  huts  to  shield  themselves  from  the 
weather,  and  made  one  for  every  six.  There  were  three  weak 
women  among  their  number. 

The  endeavours  of  the  party  to  procure  food  were  unremit- 
ting. One  morning.  Captain  Norwood  killed  a great  number  of 
small  birds,  called  “oxeyes”  in  the  country,  which  afibrded  the 
party  a banquet,  but  these  birds  soon  afterwards  disappeared, 
and  hunger  agam  pressed  upon  them.  A spring-tide  and  heavy 
rains  for  a time  made  the  oyster  bank  less  accessible,  and  they 
began  at  last  to  grow  so  weak  that  they  could  hardly  tear  away 
the  oysters  from  the  bank,  when  they  were  able  to  reach  them. 
All  the  birds  they  could  see  began  to  get  shy.  Their  guns 
were  soon  out  of  order,  and  their  powder  damp.  One  of  the 
women  died,  and  the  other  two  were  constrained  to  feed  upon 
her  remains.  Four  of  the  men  died  about  the  same  time;  and 
their  bodies,  horrible  to  relate,  became  the  chief  subsistence  of 
those  who  survived.  The  deceased  had  perished  of  hun- 
ger, but  death  was  hastened  by  a severe  storm  of  cold,  attended 
with  snow.  Those  who  were  still  alive  suffered  greatly  from 
its  effects. 

They  now  considered  what  could  be  done  to  give  any  of 
them  a chance  of  ultimate  safety.  Some  of  them,  though  they 
still  retained  more  vigour  than  others,  were  not  adequate  in 
strength  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  their  situation  much 
longer.  The  being  cooped  in  a small  island  seemed  to  deprive 
them  entirely  of  hope.  Major  Morrisson,  who  was  one  of  the 
main  props  of  the  party,  could  no  longer  stand  on  his  legs. 
Captain  Norwood  was  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  tolerable 
strength,  and  he  could  think  of  no  other  plan  than  attempting 
to  swim  the  creek  between  the  island  and  the  main  land.  The 
water  was  not  more  than  a hundred  yards  across;  and  having 
passed  it,  he  thought,  by  coasting  the  woods  to  the  south-west, 
he  might  meet  with  Indians  who  would  either  relieve  or  destroy 
him.  It  was  now  the  thirteenth  of  January,  and  they  had 
been  nine  days  on  the  island,  in  the  open  air,  for  their  huts 
excluded  neither  wind  nor  rain;  they  had  been  landed  from  a 
vessel  where  they  had  endured  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  for 
several  months,  and  a last  eflbrt  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
make.  They  gathered  as  many  oysters  as  would  fiU  two  quart 
bottles,  to  be  boiled  in  their  own  liquor,  and  given  to  Captain 
Norwood  for  his  travelling  stock.  Everything  was  ready  for 
setting  out  on  this  forlorn  adventure,  and  the  cooking  of  the 
oysters  was  nearly  effected,  when  Cary,  who  had  been  out 
rambling,  declared  that  he  saw  Indians  on  the  main  land.  Cap- 
tain Norwood  set  out,  but  could  not  get  a glimpse  of  any,  and 
treated  the  matter  as  some  deception  of  Cary’s  sight,  thinking 
that  what  he  wished  he  had  fancied,  or  persuaded  .himself  he 
actually  saw. 
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[ Captain  Norwood  now  returned  again  to  the  task  of  com- 
I pleting  his  cookery,  and  had  filled  one  bottle,  when  he  was 
I tempted  to  go  out  with  his  gun,  hearing  the  noise  of  geese. 
k He  had  the  good  fortune  to  shoot  one  without  a witness,  and 
ft  determined  to  eat  it  alone,  hoping  to  be  so  much  the  stronger  for 
swimming  the  creek  in  consequence.  He  therefore  hung  the 
■ goose  on  a tree,  while  he  went  to  call  the  cook  to  dress  it 
secretly;  from  him  the  head,  bones,  and  entrails  would  have 
secured  secrecy.  When  the  captain  came  back,  he  found  all 
the  bird  but  the  head  was  carried  off.  This,  as  he  learned 
afterwards  from  the  Indians,  was  done  by  foxes  or  wolves, 
which  abounded  in  the  island.  The  loss  was  looked  upon  by 
the  captain  with  a sad  heart,  and,  with  a hungry  stomach,  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  the  cooking  of  his  oysters.  On  the 
10th  day  of  his  being  on  the  island,  all  was  ready  to  begin  the 
journey,  when  a canoe  was  found  on  the  south  of  the  island, 
and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  Indians  had  discovered  the 
women’s  hut  in  the  night,  and  had  given  them  shell-fish  to  eat. 
The  men  had,  as  already  observed,  removed  to  some  distance 
from  the  spot  where  they  had  been  quartered  at  first,  in  order 
to  be  less  exposed  to  the  cold;  the  poor  women,  it  would  seem, 
had  remained.  They  said  that  the  Indians  pointed  to  the  south- 
east, but  they  did  not  understand  their  signs,  and  only  thought 
that  they  intended  to  intimate  they  would  come  again  the  next 
day. 

This  intelligence  respecting  the  Indians  gave  the  suffering 
party  new  life.  Many  had  lain  down  in  despair,  determined 
they  would  rise  no  more.  They  now  began  to  think  of  the 
best  mode  of  receiving  the  Indians  on  their  arrival ; and  it  was 
agreed  that  each  man  should  have  his  gun  by  his  side,  loaded, 
and  rendered  fit  for  use,  so  that  if  the  Indians  showed  them- 
selves inimical,  Avhich  was  not  very  probable,  their  lives  might 
be  disposed  of  as  dearly  as  possible.  In  this  way  did  every 
eye  look  out  keenly  for  the  strangers.  When  the  sun  was  in 
the  south-east,  each  man  looked  through  the  avenues  of  the 
woods  in  hopes  to  see  them  approaeh.  The  sun  came  to  the 
south,  but  they  were  not  seen,  and  then  the  sufferers  were  tortured 
with  doubt  and  uncertainty,  in  a manner  impossible  to  describe. 
All  the  forenoon  they  watched ; those  who  were  able  going  out 
as  scouts  to  try  and  discover  them  in  vain. 

It  was  between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the  day  wlien  the 
Indians  appeared  from  behind  a tree,  without  arms,  and  with 
kind  countenances.  There  were  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  all  appeared  to  pity  the  wretched  situation  of  the  English, 
shaking  hands  with  them  heartily.  They  repeated  frequently 
the  word  Nytop,  which  was  thought  to  have  a friendly  signifi- 
cation, and,  in  fact,  to  mean  “ My  friend.”  Beyond  this  they 
could  not  understand  each  other,  and  their  interview  was  a 
mere  jargon  of  unintelligible  sounds.  They  then  gave  the 
English  ears  of  Indian  corn  to  satisfy  their  hunger  for  the  mo- 
ment. The  Indian  women,  in  particular,  seemed  to  feel  deeply 
for  the  sufferings  of  the  emaciated  beings  before  them,  and  one 
of  them  presented  Captain  Norwood  with  the  leg  of  a swan, 
which  he  remarked  he  thought  the  best,  because  it  was  the 
largest,  he  had  ever  seen.  The  Indians  remained  two  hours, 
and  parted  with  the  promise  as  well  as  signs  could  be  under- 
stood, that  they  would  come  again  on  the  following  day.  They 
pointed  to  the  sun,  to  indicate  the  hour  of  two  in  the  after- 
noon. Some  ribbon,  and  a fcAv  similar  articles,  which  Captain 
Norwood  happened  to  possess,  were  presented  to  the  chief. 
They  then  pointed  again  at  the  sun  and  took  their  leave,  having 
left  a sufficiency  of  Indian  corn  and  bread  to  supply  the  calls 
of  appetite  among  the  party,  which  did  not  see  them  go  away 
without  regret. 

The  next  day  these  charitable  Indians  came  again,  men, 
women  and  children,  bringing  bread  and  corn  enough  for  all: 
many  of  them  asked  for  beads,  and  a few  similar  things,  of 
those  who  had  brought  them  ashore,  and  they  were  given  to 
them  freely.  Those  who  had  none  to  give  in  exchange,  re- 
ceived food  from  these  kind  Indians  without  any  return.  One 
of  them,  an  old  man,  applied  to  Captain  Norwood  by  gestures, 
as  if  he  wished  to  be  informed  of  what  country  Norwood  and 
his  friends  were.  Signs  in  reply  were  given,  but  both  parties 
were  equally  unintelligible  to  each  other.  At  last  the  captain 
reQollected  having  read  that  werowam^i  which  the  old  roan  had 


frequently  pronounced,  meant  king^  :in  English.  Speaking  the 
word  to  the  old  man  emphatically  seemed  to  please  him,  and 
he  led  Norwood  to  the  sea-side,  when  he  embarked  in  a canoe 
for  a place  where  a much  larger  one  was  laid  up.  This  was 
set  afloat,  and  the  party  got  into  it,  being  six  short  of  the 
number  wliich  had  come  ashore  from  the  ship.  Four  men  and 
one  woman  were  known  to  be  dead,  and  one  other  woman  was 
absent,  but  the  Indians  hinted  they  knew  it,  and  would  take 
care  of  her.  They  were  now  carried  to  the  home  of  an  Indian, 
and  welcomed  with  great  hospitality,  after  the  manner  of  that 
people.  Their  arms  and  powder  were  placed  in  security,  food 
supplied  to  them,  and  a large  fire.  Furs  and  deer-skins  were 
placed  over  them  for  Avarmth.  In  short,  no  kindnesses  which 
their  unaffected  hosts  could  show  or  obtain  Avere  omitted  to- 
wards them.  In  a hut  of  mat,  bark,  and  reeds,  fixed  on  poles, 
the  party  were  thus  entertained,  and  treated  with  a boiled 
swan  for  their  supper. 

Refreshed  by  a sound  sleep  upon  a stomach  no  longer  craA’’- 
ing,  Norwood  and  his  companions  in  misfortune  awoke,  as  it 
seemed  to  them,  in  an  earthly  paradise.  A good  breakfast  was 
provided  for  them,  their  fire-arms  restored,  and  they  set  off*  to 
Arhere  the  king  or  chief  resided,  leaving  the  tAvo  women  to  the 
care  of  the  Indians,  Avho  were  so  weak  that  they  could  not  ac- 
company them,  until  means  could  be  adopted  of  getting  them  to 
Virginia,  where  they  ultimately  arrived  in  safety,  and  Avere 
afterwards  married.  The  travellers  had  not  gone  far  upon  their 
journey,  when  they  AA-^ere  stopped  by  orders  from  the  chief,  and 
sent  back  to  their  old  quarters,  he  having  heard  of  their  weak 
and  emaciated  condition.  The  chief  Avould  not  suffer  them  to 
Avalk,  but  had  sent  canoes  to  the  creek  for  them  to  come  to  him 
by  another  route.  They  Avent  back  accordingly,  and  embarked, 
passing  about  three  miles  through  another  branch  of  the  creek 
they  had  formerly  entered,  and  they  landed  near  the  residence 
of  the  chief’s  wife,  avIio  treated  them  with  food  of  various  kinds. 
They  then  set  out  for  the  chief’s  oAvn  residence.  On  arriving, 
they  Avere  conducted  to  a fire  by  themselves,  to  which  no 
Indians  came  but  those  who  were  bent  upon  some  friendly 
office.  The  chief  sent  his  daughter,  about  twelve  years  old, 
AAuth  a bowl  of  refreshments,  which  were  deliA^ered  out  of  a 
mussel-shaped  shell. 

After  the  visiters  had  eaten,  the  chief  sent  to  Captain  Nor- 
wood, requesting  he  AAmuld  come  to  him.  He  Avas  made  to  take 
his  place  by  the  chief,  who  called  him  his  brother.  A consula- 
tion  was  then  held  among  the  Indians  present,  AAffiich  seemed  to 
relate  to  the  situation  of  the  shipwrecked  people.  Captain 
Norwood  presented  the  chief  with  a sword  and  belt,  AA'hich  he 
put  on,  and  with  Avffiich  he  was  much  delighted.  After  mutual 
civilities,  and  having  received  much  kindness.  Captain  Norwood 
parted,  Avithout  making  any  progress  in  getting  their  Indian 
friends  to  understand  they  wished  to  set  out  for  Virginia. 

Thus  kindly  treated,  they  gained  strength  daily,  and  became 
more  and  more  anxious  to  get  away.  They  thought  Virginia 
could  not  be  at  any  very  great  distance,  and  that  it  bore  from 
them,  south  by  Avest,  to  south-west.  They  therefore  began  to 
save  some  provisions  for  their  journey;  but  the  chief  pene- 
trated their  design,  and  endeavoured,  by  every  means  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  AA’^ay  of  gesture  and  sign,  to  dissuade  them  from 
attempting  it.  He  shoAved  them  that  the  cold,  rain,  darkness, 
and  swamps,  Avould  prove  fatal,  unless  they  Avere  directed  by 
persons  acquainted  with  the  route.  He  pointed  to  his  corn  and 
his  fires,  and  signified  that  the  party  Avas  Avelcome  to  them.  In 
fact,  the  goodness  of  the  chief  toAvards  them  Avas  unbounded. 
In  a little  time  he  made  Captain  NorAvood  understand  better 
AAdiat  he  wished  to  say.  He  seemed  to  desire  to  know  whether 
they  wished  to  go  to  the  south  or  north.  Upon  being  informed 
that  the  south  was  the  direction,  the  chief  Avas  much  pleased, 
and  one  of  his  suite  made  a sort  of  map  on  the  ground  Avith  a 
stick,  and  drew  the  country  to  the  south.  The  most  southerly 
point  he  called  Achomack,  which  Captain  Norwood  believed 
to  be  Virginia,  and  made  them  understand  that  it  was  there  he 
wished  to  go,  at  which  the  chief  appeared  much  gratified. 
They  began  at  last  to  be  impatient  to  go  aAvay,  Avhich  seemed 
to  displease  the  chief,  who  again  shoAved  them  his  corn,  and,  in 
fact,  forced  them  to  lay  aside  the  thought  of  departing  until  he 
gave  the  word,  Qn  the  mention  of  Aehomack,  he  indicated 
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that  it  was  not  yet  time,  and  he  despatched  a messenger  to  that 
place,  which  after  all  might  not  be  Virginia.  Still  everything 
in  the  way  of  attention  and  kindness,  which  these  Indians  could 
lavish  upon  the  party,  was  freely  yielded.  Captain  Norwood 
had  been  on  a visit  to  the  wife  of  the  chief,  conducted  by  his 
daughter,  and  had  j ust  returned,  when  he  found  that  the  messeur 
ger  whom  the  chief  had  sent  was  come  back,  with  others,  one 
of  wliom  wore  the  English  dress.  He  informed  Captain  Nor- 
wood of  the  ship’s  arrival,  and  of  the  difficulties  she  encountered 
before  she  entered  James  River,  where  she  ran  on  shore.  This 
person  brought  an  Indian  with  him,  who  served  as  interpreter. 
From  these  it  was  ascertained  that  the  party  were  about  fifty 
miles  from  Virginia.  Captain  Norwood  and  three  or  four 
more,  who  were  hale  and  stout  enough  for  the  journey,  set 
out  immediately,  under  the  guidance  of  the  messengers. 
Major  Morrisson,  the  two  women,  and  some  others,  were 
left  to  wait  until  the  boats,  which  the  governor  had  ordered 
to  go  round  to  receive  them,  should  arrive.  They  took  a re- 
gretful leave  of  the  chief,  and  set  off,  passing  swamps  and 
creeks  without  number,  and  being  entertained  liospitably  on 
their  way  by  the  Indians  and  their  chiefs,  when  they  chanced 
to  fail  in  with  them.  The  toil  was  considerable,  and  Cap- 
tain Norwood  was  nearly  overcome  by  the  fatigue,  which 
from  wearing  the  boots  of  that  age,  was  very  much  increased ; 
his  shoes  he  had  worn  out.  At  length  he  became  desperate 
and  ready  to  sink  down.  When  they  came  within  view  of  a 
resting  place,  on  the  last  day  but  one,  he  willingly  con- 
sented to  a motion  for  sleeping  out  of  doors,  rather  than  go  a 
hundred  yards  farther  to  a shelter.  The  next  day  they  ended 
their  toils  at  Achomack,  more  properly  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, in  Virginia.  At  the  house  of  Mr.  Yardly,  who  had 
been  governor  of  Virginia,  and  had  married  a Dutch  lady, 
named  Custis,  from  Rotterrlara,  whom  Captain  Norwood  had 
known  in  Europe  from  a child:  lie  was  treated  like  a relation, 
and  sojourned  ten  days,  waiting  for  a passage  across  the  bay 
to  his  ultimate  destination.  Captain  Norwood  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  governor,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  a devoted  rov' 
alist.  He  appears  to  have  corresponded  with  Charles  il. 
during  his  exile,  and  to  have  made  all  appointments  in  the 
colony  only  upon  the  king’s  authority.  Captain  Norwood 
was  his  relation,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Holland,  to  solicit 
of  Charles  the  place  of  treasurer  of  Virginia,  void  by  the 
delinquency  of  one  Claybourne.  This  place  Norwood  sub- 
sequently obtained,  and  there,  it  is  probable,  he  ended  his 
days. 


SAM  SPRITSAIL. 

“ Sam  Spritsail’s  the  lad  you’d  delight  in. 

For  friendship  he’s  ever  agog; 

Loves  his  king,  loves  his  country,  loves  fighting. 

And  loves — to  be  sure  he  does — grog.” 

Mayhap  you  didn’t  know  Sam—  one  of  the  worthiest  tars 
that  ever  handled  a marlin- spike,  or  took  his  trick  at  the  helm. 
Many’s  the  time  we  have  spun  our  yarns  together,  shared  each 
other’s  ’bacca,  or  fought  at  the  same  gun ; and  tell  me  what 
can  bind  the  ties  of  kindred  stronger? 

One  day  (shortly  after  the  mutiny  at  Spithead)  we  were 
cruising  off  Brest,  and  it  came  on  to  blow  a stiff  breeze  from 
the  north-west;  so  the  hands  we  turned  up  to  reef  topsails. 
Now  we  had  always  been  considered  the  smartest  ship  in  the 
fleet,  and  the  topmen  prided  themselves  on  beating  every  one 
else,  so  they  were  at  all  times  eager  to  get  to  their  stations. 
Sam,  in  hurrying  up  the  hatchway,  happened  to  come  in 
con-tack  with  a jmung  midshipman  that  had  scarce  ever 
dipped  his  hands  in  salt  water  or  bit  the  mark  out  of  a king’s 
biscuit,  and  nearly  capsized  him.  It  warn’t  down  intentionally ; 
but  the  small  officer,  without  hesitation,  struck  him  a blow; 
and,  though  it  didn’t  hurt  him  much,  yet  his  feelings  were 
wounded,  and  that  to  Bam  was  worse  "than  a broken  limb, 
Howsotue^er,  no  time  could  be  spared  for  parleying,  the 
was  be  to  tb©  youasg 
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like  a rocket.  Well,  d’ye  see,  after  shortening  sail,  find  the 
watch  called,  Sam  was  ordered  aft  on  the  quarter-deck;  for 
the  midshipman,  not  content  with  striking  him,  had  also  com- 
plained to  the  first  lieutenant  (who  had  only  joined  us  a few 
days  before),  charging  him  with  mutinous  conduct  and  inso- 
lence. 

“ Indeed,  sir,”  said  Sam,  “ I couldn’t  help  it — I didn’t  mean 
to  offend  Mr.  : it  was  all  accidental,  and  I’na  sorry  for  it.” 

“ What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr. -?”  said  the  lieutenant. 

“ It  was  not  an  accident,  sir,’’  replied  the  midshipman,  but 
designedlj'-  done,  for  I saw  him  afterwards  turn  round  and  grin 
at  me.” 

“ Grin!  no,  sir,  I didn’t  grin.  I certainly  looked  round, 

when  Mr. ,”  liere  he  paused,  too  proud  to  mention  the 

blow — “ but  let  it  rest,  let  it  rest.” 

“ No,  my  man,”  rejoined  the  lieutenant,  “ I shall  not  let  it 
rest : the  dregs  of  a mutinous  spirit  are  still  operating  among 
you.  Here,  boatswain’s  mate,  get  a rope’s-end,  and  give  this 
fellow  a starting.” 

“ Tliat’s  hard,  sir,”  said  Sam:  “ I’ve  always  done  my  duty, 
and  every  officer  in  the  ship  would  answer  for  me.” 

“ Silence,  sir!  not  a word.  Boatswain’s  mate,  do  your  duty;” 
but  the  poor  fellow,  who  was  a messmate  of  Sam’s,  fumbled 
80  long,  that  the  lieutenant  gave  him  a rap  on  the  head  to 
freshen  his  way.  By  this  time  the  men  gathered  round  the 
gangways  and  along  the  lee  side  of  the  deck,  all  wondering 
what  was  the  matter;  for  they  knew  their  shipmate  to  be  the 
most  peaceable  obliging  man  on  board,  and  the  best  seaman  to 
boot;  so  whispers  ran  along,  and  doubtful  looks,  as  if  every 
one  tried  to  read  the  otlier’s  thoughts. 

“ Do  your  duty,  boatswain’s  mate!”  bellowed  the  lieutenant. 

Jack  Hawser  raised  his  arm,  looked  at  his  messmate  (who 
stood  firm  as  a rock,  Avithout  betraying  a single  emotion  of 
fear),  and  then  dropped  it  again  with  an  expressive  shake  of 
the  head.  The  lieutenant  now  got  into  a violent  passion,  and, 
seizing  the  end  of  the  top-gallant  clewline,  laid  it  across  Jack’s 
shoulders.  Again  the  rope’s-end  was  raised;  and  Sam,  seeing 
how  matters  stood,  mildly  told  his  messmate  “ to  obey  orders, 
and  do  his  duty.” 

“Lay  it  on!”  roared  the  officer,  observing  Jack  hesitate; 
“ lay  it  on  the  scoundrel;  you’re  a set  of  mutinous  dogs  all 
together.” 

Jack  was  about  to  give  the  blow,  impelled  by  the  pain  from 
the  lieutenant’s  stripes,  when,  observing  the  calm,  com- 
posed, yet  pitying  look  of  his  messmate,  he  dashed  the  rope’s- 
end  on  the  deck,  and  turning  to  the  officer,  exclaimed,  ‘‘  If  I 
do.  I’ll  be  hanged.” 

At  this  moment  loud  murmurs  were  heard  amongst  the 
men,  who  came  pressing  farther  aft;  but  fortunately  the  ne?ct 
minute  the  captain  walked  out  of  his  cabin,  and  finding  the 
first  lieutenant  belabouring  the  boatswain’s  mate,  while  tlie  de- 
termined countenances  of  the  crew,  threatened  tumult.  “ Avast, 
avast,  sir,”  he  cried  out,  “ what  is  all  this?  I’m  sorry  to  see 
you  in  so  degrading  an  office,  sir.  Pray,  what  lias  caused  all 
this  violence?” 

The  ship’s  company  were  eagerly  crowding  on  the  quarter- 
deck; but  their  clamour  immediately  subsided  when  they  heard 
the  captain’s  voice. 

“ Sir,”  replied  the  officer  rather  haughtily,  “ these  men  are 
mutinous;”  loud  murmurings  rose  among  the  people. 

“Silence,  my  men,”  thund^ered  out  the  captain,  erecting  him- 
self in  the  attitude  of  one  determined  to  be  obeyed:  “ the  first 
I hear  utter  a word,  shall  be  instantly  put  in  irons;  if  you  are 
injured,  I am  here  to  do  you  service.”  Then  turning  to  the 
officer,  “be  more  guarded  in  your  expressions,  sir,  and  let  me 
know  as  briefly  as  possible  what  has  occasioned  this  commotion.” 

“ This  young  gentleman,  sir,  brought  me  a complaint  against 
one  of  the  men,  for  wilfully  running  upon  him  so  as  nearly  to 
knock  him  down,  and  for  using  insolent  language.” 

“ Where  is  the  man  ?” 

Here,  sir,”  pointing  to  Sam,  P 

Who,  this— this  the  man?  why — but  I must  hear  farther.” 

Bo  be  questioned  him  about  it,  and  Sam  explained  what  had 
taken  place,  which  was  proved  by  tbe  evidenee  of  all  who  had 
witmsmA  tba  trsnsaelioB,, 
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“But  why,  sir,”  addressing  the  lieutenant,  “ were  you  start- 
ing the  boatswain’s  mate?” 

“Because,  sir,  he  would  not  execute  my  orders,  in  punishing 
the  man.” 

“ There  he  was  wi’ong,  for  obedience  in  a seaman  is  the  first 
test  of  duty.  I honour  him  for  his  humanity  and  noble  feeling, 
but  he  has  my  censure  for  disobedience  of  orders : however,  as 
he  has  already  suffered  chastisement,  I shall  say  no  more.  As 
for  this  man,  sir,”  pointing  to  Sam,  “I  only  wish  that  you,  sir 
— yes  you — possessed  a heart  equally  brave  and  honourable. 
This  man,  whom  you  have  stigmatised,  and  would  have  pu- 
nished unjustly,  preserved  this  ship  and  the  lives  of  her  officers 
during  the  late  insurrection  at  Spithead.  ’Tis  true,  for  the 
time  being,  the  captain  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and  this 
man  elected  by  the  delegates  instead ; but  such  was  his  excellent 
conduct  in  restraining  the  seamen  from  acts  of  violence,  or  even 
trivial  insult,  that  the  duty  was  carried  on  by  tlie  officers  with 
the  same  attention  as  before;  only,  in  one  thing  they  were  all 
determined  not  to  lift  an  anchor  till  tlieir  grievances  were  re- 
dressed; and  perhaps — but  that  has  been  settled.  Now,  attend, 
sir,  to  what  I am  going  to  say:  while  the  pendant  is  waving 
over  our  heads,  bear  in  remembrance  that  I am  captain  of  my 
own  ship,  nor  will  I suffer  a hand  to  be  raised  against  any  of 
the  people,  unless  through  my  directions.”  Some  of  the  men 
began  to  cheer.  “ Silence,  fore  and  aft,  men : these  cheers  are 
disgusting  to  me,  and  I am  highly  displeased  with  your  con- 
duct. Have  you  ever  found  me  regardless  of  your  comforts 
or  privileges,  that  you  should  thus  assemble  tumultuously 
together?  But  there  are  some  among  you  on  whom  I shall 
have  a bright  eye,  and  therefore  recommend  them  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out.  Call  the  watch,  boatswain’s  mate,  and  send 
the  rest  below.” 

As  the  calm  frequently  follows  the  tempest  while  the  long- 
rolling  waves  are  yet  violently  agitated,  though  the  howling  of 
the  gale  has  ceased,  so  did  the  turbulence  of  the  seamen  sub- 
side, and,  slowly  quitting  the  deck,  they  scarcely  raised  their 
heads  to  look  their  commander  in  the  face.  Sam  still  stood  by 
the  ‘ Jacob’s  ladder:’  and  after  the  captain  had  taken  a few 
turns  he  stopped  before  him. 

“ As  for  you,  my  man,”  said  he,  “ your  attachment  to  your 
king  and  country  in  fhe  hour  of  peril  has  not  been  forgotten ; 
continue  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  your  duty,  and  no 
one  here  shall  harm  you;  nay,  more,  when  we  return  into  port, 
I shall  use  my  interest  in  getting  you  promoted.” 

“God  bless  your  honour,”  replied  Sam;  “ I hope  your  hon- 
our don’t  want  to  get  rid  of  me : I’d  rather  sail  with  you,  sir, 
than  be  made  a lord.” 

“ Well,  well,”  returned  the  captain,  “ go  to  your  duty  now; 
we’ll  speak  about  it  another  time.” 

A few  weeks  after  this  the  fleet  put  in  to  Torbay  for  water, 
and  all  the  boats  were  busily  engaged  in  going  to  and  from  the 
shore,  while  many  of  the  officers  made  short  excursions  up  the 
country.  During  this  period  the  first  lieutenant  did  not  forget 
Sam,  for,  being  left  in  command,  he  harassed  him  incessantly; 
but  the  poor  fellow  scorned  to  shrink,  or  even  complain.  He 
was  a married  man,  too,  and  his  wife  (who  resided  with  her 
parents  between  Torbay  and  Plymouth),  not  having  seen  him 
since  the  mutiny,  came  alongside  in  a shore-boat,  expecting  to 
have  an  interview;  but  the  commanding  officer  would  not  suffer 
her  to  come  on  board,  alleging  an  order  to  that  effect,  which 
excluded  women  from  the  ship ; so  that  poor  Sam  had  only  the 
the  cheerless  satisfaction  of  passing  a few  minutes  with  her  in 
the  boat,  vainly  endeavouring  to  soften  her  anguish  and  sooth 
her  disappointment.  All  hands  exclaimed  loudly  against  this 
tyranny,  and  would  most  probably  have  proceeded  to  open  re- 
sistance; but  they  remembered  the  late  rebuke  of  their  captain 
and  the  remonstrances  of  Sam  himself  restrained  them  from 
open  violence. 

Well,  d’ye  see,  we  sailed  again,  and  cruised  to  the  westward 
in  the  chops  of  the  Channel.  One  evening,  just  about  dusk, 
blowing  very  hard,  we  sprung  our  bowsprit,  and  the  first  lieu- 
tenant came  out  upon  it  to  see  the  extent  of  the  injury.  At 
this  moment  a cry  was  heard  from  the  forecastle,  nian  over- 
board, a man  oTeTboaT41"  but  the  gale  waaso  thatH 

eouWnotbe  heaH  Sam,  liow^ver^who  was  standing  on 


the  lee  gangway,  caught  the  sound;  and,  repeating  it  as  loud  as 
possible,  sprung  upon  the  hammock- nettings.  The  ship  had 
very  little  way  through  the  water;  and  every  soul  on  deck 
crowded  to  the  same  spot,  with  the  ends  of  ropes  and  other 
things  to  throw  to  the  unfortunate  swimmer;  but  he  was  no- 
where to  be  seen. 

“Where  is  he?”  exclaimed  the  captain,  jumping  by  the  side 
of  Sam:  “lower  the  quarter-boat  down.  Dan  you  discern  any 
thing  of  him?”  Sam  was  silent;  but  his  keen  eye  seemed  rest- 
ing on  a particular  eddy  in  the  sea.  “ Where  is  the  first  lieu- 
tenant?” continued  the  captain;  “why  is  he  not  aft  here!” 

“ ’Tis  Mr.  L that’s  overboard,  sir,’  cried  a dozen  voic^ 

at  once. 

“ I see  him,  sir,”  said  Sam,  starting  from  that  fixed  attitude 
he  had  maintained;  “ I see  him,  sir!”  and  instantly  dashed  into 
the  wave.  The  dark  body  of  the  lieutenant  was  now  plainly 
visible,  as  it  emerged  from  the  deep,  and  lay  for  a moment  in- 
animate upon- the  white  foam  of  the  billows,  while  Sam,  with 
his  sinewy  arms,  was  cleavin  g the  liquid  element  and  throwing 
aside  the  spray.  Before,  however,  he  could  reach  the  officer, 
the  body  began  gradually  to  settle  down  again,  and,  when  he 
reached  the  spot,  was  no  longer  to  he  seen.  Breathless  expecta- 
tion sat  on  every  countenance  (for  though  all  hands  disliked 
him,  yet  sailors  forgot  animosities  in  a time  of  trouble) ; but 
what  was  their  surprise — what  was  their  horror — when  the 
brave  fellow,  who  had  so  gallantly  risked  his  life  to  rescue  his 
bitterest  foe,  disappeared  in  an  instant!  The  ship  had  now 
forged  considerably  a-head,  and,  owing  to  the  confusion  occa- 
sioned by  the  accident,  the  boat  was  some  time  in  lowering 
down ; but  at  last  they  shoved  off,  while  every  eye  was  anxiously 
strained  in  the  direction  where  Sam  and  the  lieutenant  had 
last  appeared.  The  heavy  wave  rolled  on  unburdened,  dis- 
playing its  lofty  top,  as  if  in  triumph,  crested  with  sparkling 
foam. 

“ There  he  is!”  exclaimed  the  captain,  as  the  struggling  sea- 
man rose  upon  the  hollow  of  the  swell : “ pull  to  starboard  in 
the  boat,  and  stretch  out,  my  lads ; stretch  out.” 

This  latter  was  delivered  through  the  speaking-trumpet; — 
the  officer  heard  it — waved  his  hat,  and,  catching  sight  of  Sam 
himself,  steered  directly  for  the  spot.  Hope  glowed  in  every 
breast  at  the  prospect  of  his  deliverance:  but  transient  was  its 
ray.  A mountain  wave  came  curling  its  monstrous  head, 
threatening  destruction  to  the  gallant  little  crew:  it  caught  the 
boat,  nearly  filling  her  with  water,  and  drove  them  past  their 
object.  Darkness  now  obscured  them  from  our  view;  though 
now  and  then  we  could  just  discern  amidst  the  gloom  a black 
speck,  as  it  rode  on  the  top  of  the  billow.  Another  boat  was 
immediately  manned;  lights  were  hoisted,  and  false  fires  burned; 
but  nearly  an  hour  elapsed,  and  no  cutters  returned.  The  cap- 
tain paced  the  poop  in  violent  agitation,  frequently  stopping  to 
make  inquiries  and  to  look  himself. 

At  last,  “ Here’s  a boat  upon  the  weather  quarter,”  exclaimed 
a little  midshipman;  and  immediately  added  “ There’s  two,  sir 
— there’s  two — only  look,  there  they  both  are!  Hurrah,  my 
lads:  thank  God!  they’re  safe.” 

In  a few  minutes  more  they  rowed  alongside. 

“ Hand  over  a rope’s  end,”  cried  the  officer  in  the  headmost 
boat,  which  was  the  first  that  had  been  sent  away. 

The  rope’s  end  was  handed  over. 

“ Some  one  must  be  hurt,”  said  the  humane  surgeon,  who 
stood  ready  to  render  his  assistance. 

“ I imagine  so,”  returned  the  captain,  “ for  I fear  the  poor 

fellow  is  lost.  As  for  Mr.  L , there  cannot  be  the  faintest 

hope:  he  has  perished  without  doubt.” 

While  this  conversation  was  passing,  the  men  were  occupied 
in  carefully  raising  some  one  up  the  side;  and,  just  as  the  cap- 
tain had  finished  his  sentence,  an  apparently  lifeless  body  was 
lifted  over  the  gangway. 

“ ’Tis  Mr.  L — — shouted  the  surgeon;  “ ’tis  my  poor  mess- 
mate!” and  instantly  sprung  forward  to  assist  in  carrying  him 
below. 

“ Have  you  saved  the  man?”  inquired  the  captain;  but,  be- 
fore his  quegitiou  could  be  answered,  Sa?n  appeared  upon  the 
deck.  He  staggered  eshanstion  towards  the 

and  fel^  fs  at  his 
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“ Carry  this  brave  fellow  into  my  cabin  directly,”  cried  the 
captain,  raising  him  in  his  arms,  “ and  send  the  siu'geon’s  as- 
sistant here  immediately.” 

“ I am  here,  sir,”  replied  the  young  man ; and,  following  them 
into  the  cabin,  poor  Sam  was  after  some  time  recovered. 

The  first  lieutenant  had  been  conveyed  to  the  ward-room, 
and  every  exertion  used  for  two  hours,  without  showing  the 
least  symptoms  of  returning  animation:  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  his  pulse  returned ; and  in  another  hour  he  uttered 
some  incoherent  words,  and  sunk  into  a deep  sleep. 

Sam  told  his  tale.  When  he  first  disappeared,  finding  he  had 
missed  his  object,  and  trusting  to  his  skill,  he  dived  after  the 
sinking  officer.  Catching  him  by  the  hair,  he  brought  him  to 
the  surface;  but  the  lieutenant  was  senseless,  and  Sam  was 
compelled  to  let  him  go.  Again  he  dived,  and  again  brought 
him  up,  when  the  boat  missed  them,  till,  almost  exhausted,  his 
strength  began  to  fail,  and  both  were  settling  fast.  Once  more 
Sam  quitted  his  hold,  but  he  determined,  as  help  seemed  to  be 
at  hand,  to  make  one  desperate  struggle.  Tie  again  dived,  and 
writhed  his  hand  in  the  otticer’s  hair.  The  effort  was  too 
much;  and  despair  even  of  his  own  life  darted  upon  Sam's  mind 
— when,  at  this  moment — at  this  very  moment — before  he  had 
raised  his  head  above  the  water,  he  felt  his  arm  firmly  grasped, 
and  the  next  was  hauled  up  to  the  bows  of  the  boat,  one  of  the 
men  having  thrown  himself  over  for  this  purpose,  while  another 
lield  fast  by  his  foot. 

What  need  of  saying  more?  Sam  was  made  a Imatswain, and 

now  lays  up  in  ordinary  in  Chatham  river  while  Mr.  L (at 

present  an  old  post-captain);  learned  to  temper  “mercy  with 
judgment,”  and  became  one  of  the  best  and  most  humane  otliccrs 
in  the  British  navy. 


A STBONG  RESOLT^TIOX. 

Wiirx  the  Earl  of  Bochester  went  to  sea,  in  the  year  100.'), 
there  happened  to  be  in  the  same  ship  with  him,  Mr.  Montague, 
and  another  gentleman  of  (piality.  These  two,  the  former 
especially,  seemed  persuaded  that  they  should  never  return  to 
England;  Mr.  ^lontague  said  he  was  sure  of  it;  the  other  was 
not  so  positive.  When  the  day  came  that  they  thought  to  have 
taken  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  port  of  Bergen,  Mr.  Montague, 
though  he  had  such  a presage  of  his  approaching  death,  yet  he 
gallantly  stayed  all  the  Avhile  in  a place  of  the  greatest  danger. 
The  other  gentleman  signalized  his  courage  in  the  most  un- 
daunted manner,  till  the  end  of  the  action,  when  he  fell  on  a 
sudden  into  such  a trembling  that  he  could  scarcely  stand;  and 
Mr.  Montague  going  to  hold  him  up,  as  the}’  were  in  each  other’s 
arms,  a cannon-ball  killed  him  outright,  and  carried  away  Mr. 
Montague’s  belly,  so  that  he  died  within  an  hour  after.  I'he 
Earl,  however,  escaped  all  the  dangers  of  war  and  sea:  and  re- 
lated this  anecdote  to  Bishop  Burnet,  his  biographer. 


ENG’S  T:)AUGHTER. 

An  Anecdote  of  the  late  War  in  Caff  reland,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  most  frightful  scourge  that  ever  visited  the  Cape  colony, 
happened  in  the  latter  end^of  1834  and  the  beginning  of  1835, 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Catfre  tribes,  who  entered  the  territory  at 
all  points,  in  the  month  of  Decemt^r  of  the  former  year,  carry- 
ing in  their  course,  before  an  army  could  be  got  together  strong 
enough  to  oppose  their  progress,  the  most  fearful  devastation. 
It  being  found  necessary  to  retaliate  upon  the  savages,  by  hav- 
ing recourse  to  their  own  system  of  warfare,  and  to  induce  them 
to  withdraw  from  the  colony,  for  the  protection  of  their  homes. 


an  expedition  was  set  on  foot,  under  the  command  of  Majors  ' 
Gregory  and  Burney,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  their  kraals 
(to^vns  or  cities)  in  Caffreland.  The  expedition  set  out  on  the  i 
28th  of  January,  and  in  four  days  arrived  before  the  chief  Eno’s 
kraal.  The  majors  sent  orders  that  all  women  and  children  | 
should  quit  the  town;  and  shortly  afterwards  a retinue,  chiefly  1 
females,  was  observed  departing  from  the  place  westward, 
escorting  a female  on  horseback,  apparently  of  rank.  At  the 
same  time  was  seen  issuing  from  the  town,  a stately  warrior, 
mounted,  who,  from  his  plumed  and  beaded  head-dress,  and 
studded  kaross,  was  concluded  to  be  “ the  chief  of  chiefs,” 
Eno.  Immediately  followed  him,  from  every  outlet  of  the 
town  a multitude  of  armed  Avarriors,  evidently  resolved 
to  oppose  the  intention  of  the  British  force.  Major  Gre- 
gory ordered  them  to  surrender,  but  Avas  ansAvered  by  a loud 
yell,  and  a shoAver  of  assagais.  He  ordered  his  men  to  open 
their  fire,  which  was  requested  to  be  more  particularly  di- 
rected against  the  right  of  the  enemy,  Avhere  the  bold  chief 
was  seen  coolly  issuing  his  orders,  to  a group  of  chieftains  in 
his  immediate  neighbourliood.  After  the  second  discharge 
from  the  Britisli  infantry,  a particular  moA’ement  was  observed 
amongst  the  sable  Avarriors,  and  the  next  njoment  the  Avhole 
of  the  leaders  rushed  forAvard,  j)rostrating  themselATS  at  the 
point  of  the  British  bayonets,  Avhile  an  interpreter  cried  aloud, 

“ Amagleci — you  tight  against  a A\'oinan.”  A parley  Avas 
sounded,  and  Tshetiina,  Eno’s  youthful  daughter,  AA'as  carried 
bleeding  before  the  English  commander.  Eno  himself  escaped, 
disguised  in  the  dress  of  his  daughter,  in  the  retinue  already 
mentioned,  while  she  appe.ared,  in  order  to  favour  her  father’s 
esca])e,  in  his  Avarlike  habiliments,  at  the  head  of  his  warriors. 
Major  Gregory  received  her  most  kindly — ordered  a surgeon 
to  attend  to  her  AA'oimds — (she  received  tAA'o,  one  in  lier 
.shouhler  and  another  in  her  left  breast) — Avhicli  Avere  soon 
healed,  and  her  kaross.  perforated  by  four  musket-balls,  being 
retained  as  a hop  //,  she  AA'as,  after  a short  detention,  restored 
to  her  desolated  home. 


A JOLT.Y  TAB. 

A .)OU-Y  tar  once  hired  a horse  for  a day’s  excursion,  and  on 
alighting  at  an  inn  to  get  some  refreshment,  Jack  ordered  the 
ostler  to  calabash  the  horse,  and  ordered  a beef  steak  smotlitred 
Avith  onions,  and  a glass  of  brandy  and  Avater. 

The  ostler,  in  the  ineauAvhile,  stood  pondering  upon  the 
strange  order  which  he  had  receiA^ed,  and  Avhich  he  could  not 
execute,  l)ecause  he  did  not  comprehend  it.  He  was,  however, 
soon  extricated  from  this  dilemma  by  the  arrival  of  a naval  cap- 
taiji  and  his  spouse  in  a phaeton  and  pair. 

On  the  captain’s  iiuiuiring  the  reason  of  the  ostler’.s  standing 
motionless,  and  in  a sort  of  rcA’erie,  the  latter  replied  that  a 
sailor  gentleman  had  ordered  him  to  calabash  the  horse,  and 
that  he  did  not  understand  what  calabasliing  meant. 

“ No,”  said  the  captain;  “ why  you  mu.st  cut  off  its  ear.s  and 
its  tail.” 

These  instructions  the  ostler  complied  Avith,  as  scjon  as  he 
had  disposed  of  the  captain’s  equipage. 

The  jolly  tar  aa’Iio  Avas  sitting  at  a Avindow  abo\^e,  and  had 
overheard  all  that  passed  between  the  captain  and  the  ostler, 
resolved  upon  being  a match  for  the  facetious  c:aptain.  Accord- 
ingly, Jack  had  no  sooner  finished  his  repast,  than  he  descended 
into  the  stable,  and  taking  a knife  out  of  his  pocket,  ripped  up 
the  mouths  of  the  captain’s  horses,  even  to  their  ears ; he  then 
ordered  his  dcxjked,  or  rather  calabashed,  horse  to  be  brought  in 
front  of  the  window’  where  the  captain  and  his  spouse  Avere 
sitting,  enjoying  the  fresh  air. 

As  soon  as  Jack  mounted  his  horse,  the  captain  exclaimed, 
“ So  Jack,  they  have  calabashed  your  horse.” 

“ Yes,  sir,”  rejoined  he;  “ and  I am  happy  to  say,  that  yours 
have  split  their  jaws  with  laughing  at  him.” 


No,  ds, 


AND  ADVENTUBES  AT  SEA. 
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THE  WRECK  OF  THE  JOSHUA  EMBLEM, 
AMERICAN  BARQUE. 

By  accounts  from  Gibraltar,  dated  January  oth,  1845,  we 
find  that  on  the  previous  night  the  rock  was  visited  by  a 
tremendous  easterly  gale,  accompanied  by  a deluge  of  rain, 
that  poured  down  in  torrents.  The  long  scope  of  the  wind 
lashed  the  Mediterranean  into  fury,  and  the  waves  beat  fear- 
fully high  on  the  craggy  coast.  About  eleven  o’clock  the 
look-out  sentinels  observed  a large  vessel  near  the  shore, 
evidently  in  great  distress,  and  making  signals  for  assist- 
ance : soon  afterwards  she  grounded  on  the  eastern  beach, 
the  sea  making  a clear  breach  over  her,  and  considerable 
apprehensions  were  entertained  that  she  would  go  to  pieces. 
As  she  washed  in  upon  the  breakers,  it  was  ascertained  that 
not  a living  soul  could  be  seen  fore  and  aft,  and  the  thrilling 
conjecture  arose  that  all  hands  had  perished  in  the  ruthless 
storm.  The  information  relative  to  the  wreck  was  promptly 
forwarded  to  the  main  guard,  and  from  thence  conveyed  to  his 
excellency  the  governor,  who  immediately  set  out  for  the 
scene  of  desolation,  accompanied  by  Capt.  the  Hon.  J.  R. 
Drummond,  R.N.,  of  H.M.S.  Scout,  Col.  Sir  John  Campbell, 
field  ofiicer  of  the  night,  and  Mr.  L.  Cowell,  agent  to  Lloyd’s, 
to  afford  such  assistance  to  the  survivors,  if  any,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  might  render  necessary.  On  their 
arrival  upon  the  beach  they  were  told  that  several  human 
beings  were  still  on  board,  and  it  was  probable  that  the 
whole  of  the  crew  had  sheltered  themselves  below.  This 
happily  proved  to  be  the  case,  though  they  were  for  some 
length  of  time  in  the  most  imminent  peril. 

With  mournful  look  the  seamen  ey’d  the  strand 
Where  death’s  inexorable  jaws  expand; 

Swift  from  their  minds  elaps’d  all  dangers  past, 

As  dumb  with  terror  they  beheld  this  last. 

Uplifted  on  the  surge  to  Heaven  she  flies, 

Her  shatter’d  top  half  buried  in  the  skies, 

Then  headlong  plunging  thunders  on  the  ground, 

Earth  groans — air  trembles — and  the  deeps  resound ! 

Her  giant-bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels. 

And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels. 

By  dint  of  strenuous  exertion,  however,  the  crew  were 
safely  landed.  The  vessel  proved  to  be  the  American  barque 
Joshua  Emblem,  D.  L.  Wilcox,  master,  from  Palermo,  with 
sulphur,  wine,  &c.,  bound  to  the  United  States.  Her  main- 
mast went  by  the  board  soon  after  she  struck;  and  it  is  feared 
that  though  some  of  the  cargo  may  be  saved,  there  is  but 
little  hopes  for  the  ship. 


GALLANT  DEFENCE  OF  THE  LEANDER. 

“ WAs’xyou  at  the  Nile,  Tim?”  asked  the  president,  Peters, 
for  seated  in  a large  arm-chair,  he  did  the  honours  as  well  as 
give  the  feast. 

“ Yes,  to  be  sure  I was,”  replied  he,  bridling  up,  “ and  had  a 
double  whack  of  fighting,  but  not  of  prize-money.  I was  in  the 
Old  Leander.  Ah!”  replied  the  old  fellow  with  much  feeling, 
brought  out  by  the  magician  ‘ grog,’ — “ ami  never  while  this  olci 
hulk  keeps  afloat  shall  I forget  that  noble  ship.” 

“ Not  so  noble  either,”  returned  Peters;  “ she  was  only  one  of 
the  old  fifties.” 

“ That’s  true,”  replied  Tim ; “ but  didn’t  we  all  but  take  one 
of  the  biggest  seventy-fours  in  the  French  navy.” 

“ What  the  Genereux,  you  mean,  I suppose,  that  took  you 
instead,”  replied  Peters. 

“ You  may  call  her  Jinnyroo,  if  you  like,  but  I can  read, 
and  her  right  name  is  the  Generux,  if  I knows  anything 
about  it.” 

“ To  be  sure  it  is,”  says  Fat  Jack.  “ ’Sides,  I don’t  care  to 
speak  like  a Frenchman,  if  I can  speak  my  own  mother  tongue, 
it’s  enough  for  me.” 

“ Well,  Generux,  if  you  like  it,  by  all  means;  but  how  did 
you  manage  to  get  taken?” 


“ Taken,”  said  Old  Tim,  starting  up,  and  holding  his  pipe  in 
the  air — “ Wh}’’,  she  was  three  to  one  against  us.  Why,  we 
began  the  action  eighty  men  short  of  complement,  and  there 
wasn’t  less  than  eight  or  nine  hundred  men  on  board  the 
Frenchman  to  fight  our  three  hundred;  and  then  look’ee,  we 
had  only  eighteens  and  nines,  to  his  thirty-sixes  and  eighteen 
pounders.  Ah!  if  all  our  chaps  had  been  aboard,  she  wouldn’t 
have  had  the  Old 'Leander  to  tow  after  her.  You  see,  we  got 
out  of  the  Nile  action  better  off  than  any  ship  there,  for  our 
captain  was  a brave  and  good  ofiicer,  and  looked  out  a snug 
berth  for  us,  just  under  the  bows  of  a eighty-gun  ship,  so  that 
they  could  only  give  us  their  bow  guns  in  exchange  for  our 
broadside,  and  we  played  Old  Scratch  with  ’em.  Rest  his  soul 
he  was  a taut  hand;  but  give  me  that  before  one  of  your 
grog-stopping,  leave -stopping,  Wack-list  fellows.  Well,  I often 
go  and  peep  in  through  the  railings  at  his  monument  in  the 
Melancholy  (the  hospital  cemetery),  and  thinks  to  myself  some- 
times, he  might  have  had  worse  anchoring  ground,  than  along 
with  his  old  shipmates.” 

“ But  go  on  with  the  battle ; because  I don’t  see  there’s  any 
disgrace  in  being  beaten,  when  the  enemy  is  so  very  raudh 
stronger,”  said  Peters. 

“ Disgrace!  I’ve  fought  in  two  general  actions,  and  was  at 
the  cutting-out  of  the  Desiree,  from  Dunkirk,  when  I belonged 
to  the  Dart,  that  wasn’t  amiss  either,  and  in  plenty  of  other 
work ; but,  I can  tell  you,  I’m  not  so  proud  of  my  Trafalgar 
medal  as  of  that  fight  in  the  Old  Leander.  Disgrace!”  re- 
echoed the  old  man,  who  didn’t  like  the  word  at  all-^“I  con- 
siders it’s  the  greatest  honour  as  ever  happened  to  me,  although 
we  did  get  taken.” 

“ Well,  I meant  no  harm,”  replied  Peters,  a little  disconcerted. 

“ No,  no,  I know  you  didn’t;  give  us  your  flipper,  my  old 
boy;  I know  you  for  a noble  heart,  and  you  ought  to  have  been 
a post-captain,  instead  of  an  old  collegeman,  if  right  had  come 
to  right,”  said  Old  Tim. 

“ Come,  old  boy,  sit  dovm  and  tell  us  all  about  that  business. 
I know  it’s  a credit  to  you  for  holding  out  as  you  did;  I only 
said  that  to  draw  you  along,”  replied  Peters. 

Tim  accordingly  resumed  his  seat,  and  after  re-lighting  his 
pipe,  and  puffing  a cloud,  that  rose  curling  to  the  ceiling,  was 
going  to  commence  his  yarn,  when  a fresh  visiter  arrived,  and  a 
very  welcome  one,  named  Jim  Roberts,  and  surnamed  Long- 
togs,  from  his  often  dressing  himself  in  plain  clothes.  I will 
not  enter  upon  this  new  comer,  but  go  on  with  the  story. 
Roberts  made  himself  doubly  welcome  by  another  bottle  of 
rum;  he  seated  himself,  and  old  Tim  commenced  his  story 
thus : — 

“ After  the  Nile  action,  you  know,  our  ship  being  in  the  best 
condition,  she  was  ordered  to  carry  the  account  of  the  action  to 
the  admiral  of  the  station,  and  Captain  Berry,  Lord  Nelson’s 
flag-captain,  was  sent  on  board  with  the  despatches,  for  a pas- 
sage. Just  eighteen  days  after  the  action,  at  day-break,  our 
ship  was  becalmed  under  the  Island  of  Candia,  when  a large 
ship  we  made  out  standing  towards  us  with  a light  breeze.  We 
soon  made  her  out  to  be  one  of  the  Nile  ships,  ’cause  of  the 
white  patches  over  the  shot  holes  about  her  bows,  and  accord^* 
ingly  cleared  for  action.  You  see  we  couldn’t  get  away  it  we 
had  tried,  ’cause  the  ship  was  land-locked,  so  tlie  captain 
ordered  the  ship  to  be  kept  as  she  was  going.  We  didn’t  take 
long  to  clear  for  action.  There  was  no  fine  looking  glasses, 
and  safees,  and  large  libraries,  in  our  captain’s  cabins  in  those 
days,  as  one  of  our  chaps,  as  was  captain’s-steward  in  a ship  a 
little  while  ago,  says  there  is  now.  Why  he  wants  to  make  me 
believe  there  is  as  many  books  in  some  captains’  cabins  as  in 
our  library  over  the  way — but  it  won’t  do,  ILows’ever  wo  had 
no  books  but  the  purser’s  in  the  old  Leander,  and  I was  never 
very  deep  in  them. 

“They  piped  to  breakfast  at  one  bell  in  the  morning  watch.  I 
suppose  our  captain  thought  the  Frenchmen  wouldn’t  give  us  a 
bellyfull;  be  that  as  it  may,  we  went  to  breakfast  upon  cold 
water  and  bisouit,  a!id  many  a poor  fellow  never  had  another. 

“We  had  about  fifteen  liands  wounded  lying  in  their  ham- 
mocks, when  we  commenced  the  action,  who  got  hurt  at  tlie 
Nile.  I’oor  fellows!  we  lost  nearly  a hundred  men,  killed  and 
wounded  before  we  struck. 
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“ Well,  as  soon  as  we’d  done  breakfast — not  long  first,  you  may 
be  sure,  when  our  enemy  was  in  sight — the  drum  beat  to  quar- 
ters. Some  of  our  crew  said  as  how  Captain  Thomson  wanted 
to  run  the  ship  ashore,  to  save  the  men’s  lives,  only  Captain 
2erry — a regular  fire-eater — advised  him  not ; but  I don’t  believe 
it:  he  valued  his  name  too  much  for  that — though,  for  that 
matter,  we  might  have  got  off  better  if  he  had  done  so.  But 
there  was  no  knowing  till  we  tried,  but  what  we  might  take 
liim,  and  if  we  had  not  been  short  so  many  men,  it’s  my  belief 
she  would  have  been  our  prize. 

“ I was  doing  quarter-master’s  duty  at  that  time,  though  rather 
a young  hand,  and  ’twas  my  watch  on  deck  when  we  first  made 
her  out.  When  they  beat  to  quarters  after  breakfast,  I gave 
up  the  wheel  to  the  captain’s  coxen,  and  went  to  my  quarters 
on  the  main-deck.  About  one  bell  in  the  forenoon  watch,  up 
came  the  Frenchmen,  blazing  away,  right  and  left,  long  before 
she  was  in  gun-shot,  and  wasting  the  powder  and  shot,  which 
we  wanted.  When  she  came  pretty  close  the  word  was  then 
passed  to  lie  down  at  our  quarters,  as  usual,  to  receive  a broad- 
side; and  she  began  to  hit  us,  but  hurt  no  one.  At  last  (all 
as  quiet  below  as  housebreakers)  we  had  the  command  given  us 
— “ fire.”  The  Frenchman  was  close  alongside,  and  we  gave 
him  as  smart  a broadside  as  our  little  guns,  double-shotted, 
could  throw.  He  then  ran  us  aboard  by  the  fore-chains,  and 
tried  to  board,  but  they  got  off  with  the  worst  of  it.  Our  divi- 
sion of  boarders  was  called  up  from  below,  to  lend  a hand  to 
keep  them  off,  and  one  felloAv  stuck  the  point  of  a boarding- 
pike  in  my  cheek,  you  can  only  just  see  the  mark. 

“ Poll  said  it  spoil’d  my  face  when  she  first  saw  me  afterwards ; 
but  when  she  heard  I was  a stager,  with  jdenty  of  money,  she 
told  me  it  made  me  look  quite  beautiful.  I 

“ Ay,”  continued  the  old  man,  with  a grin,  “ they’d  tell  Old 
Blueskin  so  if  he  had  plenty  of  prize-money.”  ^ 1 

“ Well,  our  mizen-inast  was  shot  awa}’",  and  a breeze  coming  l 
off  the  land,  the  French  ship  shot  a-head  of  us,  and  we  managed 
to  get  a chance  of  raking  her.  We  poured  every  shot  of  our 
broadside  into  her  cabin  windows,  and  sent  many  a Johnny 
Crappo  to  the  bar  of  the  other  world.  But  it  soon  came  to 
their  turn,  and  they  fired  their  whole  broadside  into  us,  within 
pistol-shot.  It  shook  us  from  stem  to  stern,  and  many  a bold 
fellow  lost  the  number  of  his  mess. 

“ We  fought  six  hours ; just  think  of  that.  Why,  if  she  had 
handled  her  guns  in  a seaman-like  manner,  she  ought  to  have 
sunk  us  in  a little  more  than  six  minutes.  We  had  to  cut 
through  the  main-topsail,  laying  over  our  larboard  side,  to 
make  room  for  the  muzzles  of  theguns,  for  our  ship  was  quite 
a wreck — not  a stick  standing — but  still  the  brave  hearts 
wouldn’t  give  in. 

“Fore  and  aft  there  was  no  murmur  heard,  every  man  was 
ready  to  stick  by  the  craft  till  she  sunk  ; and  once,  when  she 
sheered  off  to  repair  some  damages,  we  gave  him  three  cheers, 
and  turned  to,  making  cartridges  and  refitting  all  we  could  to 
give  him  chase.  We  fired  everything  at  him  we  could  get 
hold  of — crowbars,  nails,  and  all  sorts,  I saw  one  of  the  crow- 
bars sticking  through  her  deck  afterwards ; and  they  never 
had  a harder  day’s  work  in  their  lives  than  when  they  took 
the  little  Leander;  we  killed  nearly  three  hundred  of  them, 
before  we  surrendered. 

“ But  we  lost  two  leftenants,  the  master,  the  boatswain,  and 
a third  part  of  the  crew ; and  the  great  lubberly  hulk  had  taken 
up  his  berth  under  our  starn,  to  give  us  another  broadside, 
when  our  brave  captain,  thinking  we  had  fought  long  enough 
for  it  was  now  past  five-bells  in  the  afternoon  watch,  ordered 
our  colours  to  be  hauled  down ; and  the  old  English  ensign, 
all  in  strips,  was  struck ; at  the  same  time  the  despatches  in 
three  large  bags,  were  thrown  out  of  the  cabin  windows,  with 
shot  in  them. 

“As  soon  as  the  Frenchmen  saw  we  had  struck,  one  of  their 
midshipmen,  and  two  or  three  men,  swam  on  board  of  us  (for 
neither  had  a boat  that  could  swim) ; they  were  stark  naked, 
and  they  dived  down  below  at  once,  and  rigged  themselves  in 
any  clothes  they  co\ild  get  hold  of : not  one  of  us  offered  the 
least  resistance.  At  last  the  Frencl'.men  managed  to  mend 
one  of  their  boats  witl)  tarpauling,  so  as  to  get  us  aboard  their 
ffhip. 


“ We'liad  not  many  traps  left  us  to  take  away,  for  lots  of  the 
Frenchmen  soon  swam  aboard,  and  took  care  of  our  bags 
for  us. 

“ Some  of  us  thought  it  better  to  wear  two  shirts,  but  as 
soon  as  we  got  to  the  French  ship,  one  of  them  was  taken 
away. 

“Captain  Jolly  was  a great  scoundrel,  and  used  our  captain 
like  a brute— his  men  in  the  Leander  stole  the  Doctor’s  in- 
struments when  he  was  going  to  dress  the  men’s  wounds,  for 
the  wounded  men  were  all  left  aboard,  and  he  (Captain 
Lejoille)  kept  him  (the  Doctor)  from  coming  aboard  the  French 
ship  to  our  captain,  who  was  badly  wounded. 

“We  had  nothing  but  oil  and  rice  to  eat,  and  they  made  us 
work  and  refit  the  ship.  We  fished  his  foremast,  (another 
shot  would  have  knocked  it  down),  and  knotted  all  his 
shrouds,  for  which  Captain  Jolly  promised  us  our  liberty  as 
soon  as  w^e  got  to  Corfu;  but  as  soon  as  we  had  done  all  the 
work  he  started  us  down  below,  and  kept  us  close  till  we  got 
there.  But,  you  see,  we  can’t  wonder  at  their  being  a little 
matter  spiteful — see  what  a thrashing  they  got  at  the  Nile,  and 
you  know  we  shouldn’t  have  liked  such  a beating  as  that  our- 
selves. Captain  Jolly  was  one  of  your  Brittoon  men,  and 
could  speak  English  as  well  as  any  of  us:  he  wanted  to  get 
some  of  our  chaps  to  entei“  for  his  ship,  hut  not  a man  of  us 
would  have  done  so  to  have  saved  their  lives..  He  didn’t 
know  much  of  our  hearts,  if  he  did  our  language,  if  he  thought 
to  make  any  of  us  fight  against  our  countr3^ 

“ One  of  our  main-topmen  said  to  him,  when  he  asked  him 
to  enter  for  the  ship. 

No,  d-- — n your  ship,  and  service  too  ; why,  a French 
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prisoner  in  England  gets  a better  dinner  every  day,  than  you 
do,  although  you’re  CAptain  ofthis  lubberly  craft.’ 

“ He  got  in  a terrible  passion,  and  swore  he’d  shoot  him  ; 
but  Ben  Thompson  cared  little  for  his  threat — he  wasn’t  the 
man  to  flinch. 

“ Well,  when  we  got  to  Corfu,  they  sent  usasliore  to  a dirty 
prison,  where  they  used  us  as  bad  as  they  did  in  the  ship ; and 
it  was  tw'o  or  three  months  before  they  sent  some  of  ns,  and 
1 among  them,  aboard  a merchantman,  bound  to  Trieste;  but 
as  soon  as  we  got  out,  we  rose  upon  the  crew,  and  made  them 
take  us  to  Najiles,  where  we  at  last  arrived,  with  hardly  a rag 
to  cover  us,  and  half  starved.” 


A NAVAL  SKETCH. 

(nv  jonatiiax  oldjunk,  esq.,  r.  n.)  * 


“ Order  is  Heaven’s  first  law.’* 


And,  by  the  flag  of  Saiut  George ! so  it  is  in  the  navy  ; 
for  as  obedience  is  considered  the  great  test  of  duty,  so  does 
order  in  a ship  keep  tlie  whole  machinery  ready  for  any 
operation  at  a moment’s  warning.  But  notwithstanding  the 
most  exact  order — though  every  man  may  be  at  his  station, 
and  the  cook  b>'  the  fore-sheet, — thougli  every  rope  may  be 
snugly  coiled  down,  and  the  craft  as  fine  as  a fiddle — she 
would  remain  a mere  piece  of  wonderful  mechanism  ; hut 
destitute  of  regularity,  guidance,  and  frequently  motion,  but 
for  that  which  forms  the  mainspring  of  the  whole — “ Or- 
ders.’’ 

The  initiated  reader  requires  no  explanation  of  the  term  ; 
but  to  the  uninitiated,  I must  be  permitted  to  render  myself 
fully  understood.  Orders  may  be  classed  under  three  distinct 
heads: — “Verbal” — such  as  the  word  of  command  in  action, 
or  in  working  ship,  &c.  By  “ signal” — communications  made 
known  through  the  medium  of  flags,  telegraphs,  &c. ; and 
“written’’  which  conveys  its  own  meaning. 

Every  ship  in  the  service,  from  a first-rate  to  a four-gun 
cutter,  wdth  a commissioned  officer,  carries  a general  order- 
book  ; besides  wliicli,  most  captains  are  in  the  practice  of 
keeping  a 'irrilfen  ordor-))Ook  for  the  officers  commanding 
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watches  the  ni^ht  ; and  this  system  is  j^enerally  pre- 

ferred by  the  officers  themselves,  as  it  gives  them  specific  in- 
structions, which  may  at  all  times  be  produced  as  evidence. 

An  admiral  in  command,  either  on  board  the  flag-ship  or  at 
his  office  on  shore,  has  a general  order-book  ; in  which  all 
orders  are  entered  for  the  management  and  discipline  of  the 
fleet ; and  on  every  occasion  of  a fresh  order,  the  signal  is 
made  for  a lieutenant  or  midshipman  from  each  ship,  who 
brings  the  vessel’s  own  particular  order-book,  and  takes  a 
copy  of  the  original.  Now,  as  only  two  or  three  can  copy  at  a 
time,  and  as  there  are  frequently  twenty  or  more  waiting, 
these  meetings  are  sometimes  productive  of  much  amuse- 
ment ; and  it  often  happens,  that  acquaintances  are  formed, 
which  afterwards  are  cemented  by  the  closest  friendship. 

Having  thus  explained  the  meaning  of  my  title,  it  now  re- 
mains for  me  to  follow  it  up  by  giving  a few  practical  illustra- 
tions, copi/ing  the  orders  themselves  for  my  text,  and  showing 
their  consequent  results. 

“ The  Royal  William  has  hoisted  the  signal  for  all  midship- 
men, sir,”  said  an  old  quarter-master,  touching  his  tarpaulin 
hat  to  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Indefatigable  frigate,  as  she 
was  lying  at  Spithead. 

“ Answer  it,’*  replied  the  officer,  “ and  messenger  ! mes- 
senger !’’ 

“Sir!”  exclaimed  a shrill  squeaking  voice,  as  a little, 
diminutive  lad  ran  up  to  the  lieutenant,  hat  in  hand. 

“ Tell  Mr.  Oldjunk  he’s  wanted  to  go  away  on  duty  im- 
mediately,” said  the  officer.  The  boy  disappeared.  “ Boat- 
swain’s mate,”  continued  the  lieutenant,  “ pipe  away  the 
jolly-boat.” 

In  a few  minutes  afterwards  I was  on  deck,  dressed  in  long 
uniform  coat,  cocked  hat,  and  side-arms,  and  received  my 
orders  to  go  on  board  the  admiral.  The  weather  was  very 
squally,  with  rain,  and  threatening  to  blow  a downright  gale  ; 
but  as  the  Royal  William  lay  to  leeward  of  us,  and  the  (tide 
was  running  to  windward,  it  was  easy  to  hoist  the  sail,  and 
w’e  were  very  soon  alongside  ; whilst  I naturally  expected  to 
be  detained  only  a few  minutes  in  copying  the  order,  and  then 
saving  the  weather  current  back. 

But  in  this  I was  disappointed,  for  the  signal  had  been 
flying  a considerable  time  before  the  old  quarter-master  had 
seen  it ; and  as  there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  sail  at 
Spithead,  most  of  the  midshipmen  claimed  precedence,  from 
having  gone  on  board  before  me  ; and,  consequently,  I was 
compelled  to  wait  for  my  turn. 

“ What  is  the  order  about  V ’ I inquired  of  a handsome  little 
youngster,  who  claimed  intimacy  with  me  from  having  met 
together  on  shore. 

“ I hardly  like  to  tell  you,’*  he  replied,  “ for  I’m  half  afraid 
they’re  tricking  me.’’ 

“ What  is  it  f*  said  I,  “ and  who  was  it  gave  you  the  in- 
formation 

“It  was  the  midshipman  of  the  Donegal,”  he  answered, 
“ who  told  me  ; and  he  says  it  is  an  order  that  no  captain  is 
to  allow  of  pigs  being  taken  to  sea,  without  first  cutting  olF 
their  tails.” 

“ Nonsense,”  said  I,  laughing,  “ he  only  meant  to  quiz  you. 
But  I imagine  it  must  be  something  important,  or  the  signal 
would  not  have  been  made  in  such  weather  as  this.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  to  think,”  responded  the  youngster, 
“ but  certain  it  is,  that  every  one  I have  asked,  has  given  me 
the  same  answer  ; and  one  offered  to  show  roe  his  order-book, 
but  I had  only  time  to  glance  at  it ; and,  sure  enough,  I 
caught  sight  of  the  word  pig-tails.” 

“ D n their  tails,”  exclaimed  a midshipman,  as  he 

passed  us  with  his  order-book  under  his  arm,  and  hastened 
to  the  gangway  to  descend  to  his  boat.  “ To  think  that  one 
of  his  majesty’s  officers  is  to  be  called  out  of  a snug  berth, 
when  it’s  raining  marlinspikes  and  scuppernails,  to  copy  an 
order  about  pig-tails  ! — it’s  what  I call  ungeutlemanly,  and 
proves  the  service  is  going  to  the  devil.  Why  couldn’t  they 
make  the  signal  for  all  pursers  or  marine  officers  ?” 

“ Or  all  butchers,”  chimed  in  another  : “ they’ll  be  send- 
ing for  all  captains  next,  to  know  which  man  drinks  the 
strongest  cocoa !” 

“ Is  it  true,  sir,”  slyly  asked  the  marine  who  stood  sentry  at 


the  gangway,  “ is  it  true,  sir,  that  the  tails  are  to  be  disrated  ; 
and  will  they  have  to  return  them  into  store,  sir  2’’ 

“Aye,  Jolly,  and  they  may  pickle  them  if  they  like,” 

returned  the  midshipman.  “D n their  tails! — to  think 

that  one  of  his  majesty’s  officers,  «&c.” — and  he  went  grumbling 
down  the  side,  rendering  the  word  pig-tails  the  most  audible 
that  was  uttered. 

“ What  can  all  this  mean  2”  thought  I ; “ surely  there 
must  be  some  mistake  : for  though  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  is  about 
as  mad  a genius  as  ever  lived,  yet  he  would  hardly  have  re- 
commended such  a freak  to  Admiral  Montagu  ; and  even  if 
he  had,  the  old  admiral  certainly  would  never  have  complied 
with  it.” 

“ May  the  king  live  for  ever  !”  exclaimed  another  midship- 
man, who,  having  copied  the  order,  was  also  hastening  away  to 
his  boat ; “but  if  ever  I come  athwart  a pig-tail,  and  a sharp 
knife  in  my  hand — you  may  guess  the  rest,  boys  ; but  if  I 
don’t — there’s  no  snakes  in  Virginny.  Take  care  of  your- 
selves, reefers,  I’ve  given  you  your  cue, — look  out  after  the 
tails  yourselves  when  you  get  to  your  berths.” 

“ 1 say.  Jolly,”  said  an  old  tar,  taking  a severe  turn  with  his 
quid,  “ this  ’ll  be  a great  saving  of  blacking  and  heel-ball.  If 
they  arn’t  returned  into  store,  will  you  gi’e  me  yours  to  keep 
my  marlinspike  in,  eh?” 

“ We  shall  none  of  us  be  the  worse,”  said  another  ; “and 
they  were  but  ammunition  consarns  arter  all.  It  looks  un- 
natural like,  to  see  a tiller  shipped  the  wrong  way  ; it’s  like 
running  the  bowsprit  out  of  the  cabin-windows.” 

“ Young  gentlemen  ! young  gentlemen  1”  exclaimed  the 
first-lieutenant  of  the  Billy,  who  saw  us  congregated  together 
near  the  seamen,  “ this  is  no  time  for  long  tales, — the  gale  is 
freshening;  get  your  order  copied  and  bear  a hand  to  your 
respective  ships.’’ 

The  “aye,  aye,  sir,”  responded  simultaneously  from  all  the 
midshipmen,  most  of  whom  took  his  expression  of  “long 
tales”  according  to  the  thoughts  that  were  then  uppermost 
in  their  minds.  I own  I was  greatly  puzzled,  and  began 
to  muster  up  all  my  stock  of  knowledge,  both  mathematical 
and  scientific,  to  try  and  discover  what  could  be  the  reason  of 
the  order, — what  benefit  pigs  were  to  derive  from  having 
their  tails  cut  off, — and  how  his  Majesty’s  service  was  to  be 
advantaged  by  the  excision. 

At  length  my  turn  arrived.  1 hastened,  nay  almost  ran  (a 
rank  heresy  on  the  quarter-deck)  into  the  clerk’s  office;  and 
both  under  the  break  of  the  poop  where  the  Billy’s  supernu- 
merary mids  were  sheltering  themselves  from  the  rain,  as 
well  as  in  the  cabin,  scarcely  anything  could  be  heard  but  the 
word  “ tails.”  I hastily  glanced  my  eye  over  the  order,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  the  same  term  in  bold  and  legible 
handwriting.  I seized  the  pen  in  an  agony  of  impatience,  and 
copied  as  follows : — 

“ The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  having  issued  directions  that 
the  Marine  Forces  now  serving  on  board  of  his  Majesty’s 
fleets  should,  from  the  date  hereof,  cease  to  use  or  wear  the 
usual  leather  queue  or  pig-tail  now  worn,  I hereby  give  orders 
that  the  captains  and  commanders  of  his  Majesty’s  ships  and 
vessels  of  war  under  my  command,  do  see  the  same  strictly 
carried  into  effect ; and  for  the  future  the  leather  queue  or 
pig-tail  now  worn  shall  be  discontinued. 

“ Given  on  board  his  Majesty’s  ship  the  Royal  William,  at 
Spithead,  this  — day  of , 1808. 

“ By  the  order  of  the  Admiral, 

“ William  Henry  Scriven,  Secretary.” 

The  murder  was  out, — it  was  not  the  tails  of  the  poor  pigs 
that  were  to  be  put  out  of  commission,  but  the  false  tails  or 
queues  worn  by  the  marines.  The  joke,  however,  had  been 
well  preserved,  and  I enjoyed  a hearty  laugh  at  the  denoue- 
ment. 

My  order  was  written,  but  so  much  time  had  elapsed,  that 
it  was  now  slack  water,  and  the  gale  blew  with  increased  vio- 
lence, whilst  a nasty  short  sea  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
to  pull  a-head.  Nevertheless,  I made  the  attempt,  and  the 
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men  laboured  hard  at  the  oars,  so  that  we  got  about  a cable’s 
length  towards  the  frigate  ; but  the  tide  came  strong  against 
us,  and  I was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  the  Royal  Billy, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a small  sailing  yacht  that 
was  carrying  on  a heavy  press  of  sail,  and  evidently  managed 
by  unskilful  hands.  She  was  going  dead  before  it,  her  boom 
eased  off  nearly  to  the  shrouds ; and  as  she  yawed  about  with 
bad  steering,  the  mainsail  frequently  lifted  by  the  lee  and 
threatened  to  gibe.  That  there  were  females  on  board,  I 
could  see  by  the  white  drapery ; and  I could  not  but  be  pain- 
fully apprehensive  of  the  danger  the  whole  party  were  ex- 
posed to. 

My  determination  was  instantly  fixed.  The  carrying  so 
much  canvass  was  evidence  that  they  had  not  sufficient 
strength  to  take  it  in ; and  if  the  sail  gibed,  it  would  either 
carry  away  the  masts,  or,  what  was  worse,  upset  the  vessel. 

“ Lay  in  your  oars,  men,  and  toss  the  mast  up  in  an  instant,’’ 
X exclaimed.  The  men  stared, — hesitated  for  a moment, — 
but  on  my  adding,  “ Bear  a hand  my  boys,  or  that  craft  will 
be  a wreck,”  the  mast  was  immediately  stepped,  the  foresail 
was  hoisted,  and  I edged  down  towards  the  yacht,  so  as  to  try 
and  cut  her  off;  but  the  rate  she  was  going  at  totally  pre- 
cluded all  possibility  of  accomplishing  it,  and  I dropped 
astern.  The  person  at  the  helm  seemed  to  be  aware  of  my 
intention  to  board  him,  and,  unfortunately,  gave  the  yacht  a 
a broad  yaw  to  port : the  sails  gibed,  and  the  next  moment 
the  yacht  lay  upon  her  beam  ends. 

My  boat  had  good  way  upon  her,  and  in  a few  minutes  my 
sail  was  lowered,  the  mast  down,  and  the  men  upon  their 
oars  pulling  towards  the  yacht  that  was  lying  keel  out,  lifting 
with  the  sea,,  and  rapidly  filling  with  water.  I sprang  on  to 
her  bottom,  and  the  next  instant  a wave  completely  engulphed 
me;  but,  holding  on  by  a rope,  I was  soon  lifted  again,  and 
with  two  of  my  men  got  into  the  rigging,  to  the  great  risk  of 
our  lives.  At  first  I could  see  but  one  man,  who  was  in  an 
almost  exhausted  state,  clinging  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
taffrail ; but  as  the  vessel  again  rose,  the  arm  of  a female 
was  seen  struggling  out  of  the  water.  It  was  instantly 
grasped  by  myself  and  men,  and  we  raised  an  elderly  and  ap- 
parently elegantly  dressed  woman  from  the  gear  with  which 
she  was  trammelled.  The  strength  of  the  three  combined, 
however,  was  barely  effective  enough  to  get  her  clear,  and  1 
was  wondering  at  the  amazing  weight  of  so  slim  a figure,  (for 
she  was  very  slight  made)  when  I discovered  that  another 
female  was  clinging,  with  all  the  energy  of  a death-struggle, 
to  her  dress.  The  two  were  hauled  up,  the  waves  occasion- 
ally beating  over  us  with  horrible  fury,  as  if  desperate  at  the 
prospect  of  losing  their  prey.  We  had  dragged  two  ladies  on 
to  the  yacht’s  bottom,  and  my  brave  fellows  were  trying  to 
dis,engage  the  clothes  of  the  second  from  something  which 
held  them  fast  to  the  opposite  gunwale,  when  one  of  the  men 
exclaimed,  “ I’m  blessed  if  here  arn’t  another  woman  ! I 
say,  sir,  there  seems  to  be  a whole  cable’s  length  of  ’em  !” 

It  was,  indeed,  true  : a third  female  was  holding  on  to  the 
dress  of  the  second,  but  before  we  could  rescue  her  from  the 
perilous  situation  she  was  i%  her  hold  relaxed,  and  she  dis- 
appeared* 

“ She’s  gone,  sir,”  said  one  of  the  seamen.  “ Poor  thing! 
—and  she  looked  but  young  to  die  so  unnatural  a death 
for  her.” 

“ She  must  not  die,  Peters!”  exclaimed  I ; “ but  get  these 
ladies  into  the  boat  as  quick  aa  possible  : bear  a hand,  my 
good  lads,  we  must  save  that  girl.’’ 

“ It’s  of  no  use,  Mr.  Oldjunk,”  answered  the  man,  as  he 
carefully  got  one  of  the  ladies  into  the  jelly- boat,  where  the 
person  who  had  been  clinging  to  the  taffrail  had  already 
seated  herself,  apparently  in  a state  of  stupefaction.  “ I say 
it’s  of  no  arthely  use  to  try  to  save  her,  sir,— rather  save 
yourself,  for  she  must  have  perished.” 

“She  shall  not  perish,  Peters,  by  — - — I cried  out  in 
agony ; and  lowering  myself  down  by  a rope,  I plunged 
under  the  water  and  groped  about  the  rigging,  but  without 
avail;  and  I began  to  fear  Peters  was  correct.  Being  a good 
swimmer,  I struck  off  (still  keeping  the  rope  slack  in  my 
Land)  and  got  into  the  mainsail,  where  I soon  entangled  my 


feet  in  something  of  light  texture,  which  was  rent  with  my 
efforts  to  diseimage  myself;  and  I caught  hold  of  some  shreds 
of  muslin.  “ It  must  be  she,”  thought  I;  and  diving  down, 
I had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  to  the  surface  the  body  of 
a young  girl : but  the  sea  was  so  rough,  that  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  I could  keep  her  up;  and  as  she  was  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  (I  feared  death)  she  was  totally  unable 
to  aid  my  endeavours. 

At  length  I was  able  to  pass  the  rope  securely  round  her 
waist,  and  she  was  dragged  on  to  the  yacht’s  bottom,  and 
from  thence  placed  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  jolly-boat,  in 
which  I aow  perceived  another  stranger,  who,  it  afterwards 
appeared,  had  been  under  the  mainsail,  but  had  contrived  to 
clear  himself  and  SAvim  round  to  the  boat.. 

“ Bear  a hand,  Mr.  Oldjunk,”  said  Peters,  “ the  craft’s 
, getting  into  her  flowing,  sir;  don’t  you  hear  her  sough  ?” 

“ Are  there  any  more  human  beings  on  board  the  vessel?” 
I shouted  to  the  strangers;  and  the  last  man  picked  up 
replied,  “ There  were  yet  two  missing.” 

“ For  God’s  sake,  Mr.  Oldjunk,  let  us  shove  off,’’  said 
Peters,  “ for  if  she  goes  down,  Ave  stand  a chance  of  going 
with  her.  She’ll  right  a little  before  she  sinks,  sir,  and  it 
will  be  better  to  lay  on  our  oars  to  pick  ’em  up  when  they 
clear  the  rigging.” 

The  man  was  right, — it  would  have  been  madness  to  have 
remained  longer, — and  I lost  no  time  in  getting  into  the  boat 
and  shoving  off  a short  distance  from  the  sinking  wreck. 
The  wind  howled  over  us — the  rain  came  down  in  anger — 
the  waters  roared  beneath  us^ — and  the  little  yacht,  after  two 
or  three  surges,  and  that  peculiar  kind  of  moaning  occasioned 
by  the  confined  air,  suddenly  threAv  her  mast  partly  erect, 
and  went  down  in  about  seven  fathoms.  But  our  expecta- 
tions of  saving  any  other  life  were  gone,  the  vessel  disap- 
peared as  though  the  seas  had  never  borne  her  weight,  and 
the  waves  rolled  on  Avith  scarcely  a trace  that  the  gilded  toy 
had  ever  cleft  their  hilly  tops : yet  no  human  being  appeared, 
and  it  seemed  certain  that  whoever  the  two  individuals  were, 
both  had  perished. 

Several  boats  had  put  off  from  the  nearest  ships  on  wit- 
nessing the  catastrophe;  but  when  they  saw  my  little  shell 
floating  alone  on  the  waters,  they  returned  back.  My  mast 
was  again  stepped,  the  sail  hoisted,  and  away  we  flew  like  a 
sea-bird  on  the  wind  seeking  shelter  from  the  “pelting  of 
the  pitiless  storm.” 

The  two  females  first  saved  had  partially  recovered  con- 
sciousness; but  the  youngest  lay  extended,  in  all  the  paleness 
and  livid  hue  of  death. 

“ Take  the  helm,  Peters,”  said  I,  “ and  keep  her  head  a 
little  broad  of  Ryde  pier.’’  The  man  ol.eyed — “And  now, 
lads,  hats  and  caps  to  Avork,  and  bale  her  out.” 

I raised  the  inanimate  body  of  the  young  female  in  my 
arms,  (for  the  water  in  the  boat  was  washing  over  her,)  and 
carefully  wrapped  my  cloak  around  her  cold  form.  My  hand 
was  pressed  upon  her  heart,  but  there  was  no  tremor — no 
throb — no  pulsation.  Yet,  when  I looked  upon  her  face  it 
displayed  no  signs  of  convulsive  struggling;  the  features 
were  placid — even  smiling;  and  though  no  roseate  tint  man- 
tled on  the  lily  whiteness  of  her  cheek,  there  was  sufficient 
to  show  she  had  been  a lovely  flower,  and  as  I pressed  her 
(almost  unconsciously)  to  my  heart,  the  tears  came  gushing 
from  my  eyes,  and  I breathed  a fervent  prayer  to  the  throne 
of  Omnipotence,  that  the  God  of  Mercy  would  stretch  forth 
his  arm  and  save. 

The  boat  rushed  on  her  way,  the  seas  at  times  toppling 
over  her  stern  and  raging  in  upon  her  gunwale,  so  as  to  keep 
the  men  constantly  baling.  The  individuals  whom  I had 
rescued  held  no  converse  with  each  other— indeed  fear 
seemed  to  have  paralysed  their  faculties;  but  Ryde  pim* 
was  now  close  at  hand,  and  I could  see  the  hardy  pilots  and 
boatmen  down  upon  the  beach;  they  had  no  doubt  wit- 
nessed the  occurrence,  and  were  preparing  to  render  us 
assistance  in  landing,  as  the  sea  was,  breaking  with  no  small 
degree  of  violence  over  the  long  flat  of  sand  that  stretches  out 
from  the  shore. 

I once  more  resumed  the  helm,  and  the  men  discontinued 

baling  to  attend  to  the  saiUi;  the  boat  behaved  well,  gnd 
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danced  over  the  raginfif  swell  with  great 
breakers  were  passed  in  safety,  and  ye  were  ^ ? 

the  shore,  when  a heavy  surge  nearly  filled  the 
struck  with  considerable  force  upon  the  ground,  and  ^J^emble 
in  every  joint;  another  succeeded; 
and  their  voices  sounded  fearfully  wild  as  they  ming  e 
the  howling  of  the  gale;  a third  shock  came,  and  the  boat 

rolled  completely  over,  carrying  away  the 
us  once  more  struggling  amongst  the  waters.  But  , , 

feel  the  bottom  with  our  feet,  and  as  the  breakers  leceded 
the  bold  pilots  came  hurrying  down  to  our  rescue.  j . 

A powerful  feeling,which  I never  could  account  tor,  mane 
me  reckless  of  my  own  safety  whilst  the  young  female  was 
near  me.  It  is  true,  I thought  she  was  a corpse,  but  i could 
not  leave  her;  indeed  ray  strength  seemed  renovated  as  i 
again  took  her  in  my  arms  and  ran  up  the  beach  ^ last  as 
circumstances  would  allow.  Several  persons  ottered  to 
relieve  me  from  my  burthen,  but  I would  not  resign  lie  , 
and  hurrying  to  a light  single-horse  carriage,  I laid  her 
gently  down  in  it,  sprang  in  myself— looked  fo^iid 
my  men  were  all  on  shore— applied  the  whip  to  the  s 
flank,  and  dashed  off  at  a tremendous  pace  for  the  hotel, 
leaving  the  boy  who  had  charge  of  the  vehicle  standing 
gazing  after  us,  and  mute  with  astonishment. 

“ A surgeon ! a surgeon ! send  instantly  for  a surgeon . i 
vociferated  as  loud  as  I could,  the  moment  the  horse  was 
pulled  up  at  the  door.  “ For  the  love  of  God  lose  not  a mo- 
ment! and  here,  my  good  lasses,  carry  this  ^ i 

the  house.’*  My  directions  were  implicitly  obeyed;  several 
respectable  families,  who  were  sojourning  at  the 
dered  their  assistance;  a surgeon  promptly  arnyed,  and 
process  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  resuscitation  was  in- 
stantly commenced.  In  the  meantime  a large  carriage  was 
sent  down  to  bring  up  the  others;  beds  were  prepared,  and 
everything  necessary  to  counteract  the  effects  ot  terror  an 
distress;  and  I had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  sur- 
viving  party  safe  in  a comfortable  apartment,  and  attended 
by  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession,  which,  shortly  a er- 
wards,  was  heightened  almost  to  extacy  by  the  informa  ion 
that  the  young  female  began  to  manifest  symptoms  ot  return- 
ing animation.  , „ i ^ 

“ Well,  Peters,”  said  I,  as  the  gallant  fellow  cameup  to  me 
outside  the  hotel,  “ is  everything  saved?  But  stop,  first  oi 
all  get  a glass  of  rum  and  wasn  the  saltwater  out  ot 
throat,  and  give  a glass  each  to  the  rest;”  for  they  had 
accompanied  him,  though  hanging  a short  distance  astern, 
lest  I should  find  fault  with  the  whole  of  them  having  left 

the  boat.  „ . , . j 

“ Why  yes,  sir,”  replied  Peters,  after  swallowing  his  dram, 
“ everything  is  secure  but  your  cocked  hat  and  coa^  and 
them  has  made  sail  for  the  Needles.  But  I’m  messed,  Mr. 
Oldjunk,  if  this  arn’t  a rum  consarn — who’d  ha  thought  that 
them  here  marines’  tails  would  have  been  the  saving  of  five 
lives  ?’ 

« That  reminds  me  of  it,”  said  I,  “ pray  where’s  the  order- 
book  I” 

( To  be  continued.) 


good  day’s  sport.  At  length  the  loud  boom  of  a cannon,  an- 
nounced that  the  wished-for  hour  had  arrived.  In  an  instant 
the  anchors  were  hoisted,  and  the  gallant  little  flotilla  set  on 
amid  the  huzzas  of  the  assembled  multitude.  ^ 

In  the  afternoon  came  the  tide,  and  with  it  came  the  boats 
each  in  order,  according  to  their  sailing  properties.^  After  all 
had  arrived,  the  owners  adjourned  to  one  of  the  inns  ot  the 
“ fair  city,”  where  was  awaiting  them  a sumptuous  dinner, 
over  Avhich,  a dispute  arose  as  to  the  properties  of  two  of  the 
winners,  and  at  length  a wager  was  struck,  and  a day  ap- 
pointed for  another  match,  , 

The  day  came;  but  it  was  gloomy  and  threatening,  and  a 
heavy  west  wind  was  blowing;  but  still  they  resolved  to  go. 
They  started;  but  as  they  rounded  a point  of  the  river,  it  was 
so  boisterous,  that  one  of  them  gave  up  all  hopes  of  bmng  able 
to  live  out  to  the  end  of  their  journey,  and  returned.  But  still 
the  other  held  on  her  way,  ploughing  the  waves,  and  dashing 
the  spray  from  her  bows,  as  if  in  defiance  of  their 

Onward  and  onward  she  sped,  and  the  town  of  Newburgh 
soon  came  in  sight.  They  passed  it,  flying  “ on  the  wings  ot 
the  wind,”  as  if  their  frail  bark  had  been  a feather,  boon  it 
was  left  far  behind,  and  it  appeared  only  as  a speck  upon  the 
waters;  and  the  town  of  Dundee  appeared  to  their  view,  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  they  arrived,  and  landed— safe. 

Next  day,  being  Sunday,  they  spent  it  in  strolling  about  the 
town,  and  viewing  the  principal  buildings.  Monday  morning 
came,  and  they  began  to  make  preparations  for  their  homeward 
voyage;  but  the  wind  was  unabated,  and  they  deternimed  to 
stay  till  the  afternoon,  to  see  if  it  would  calm  a little.  Ey 
the  afternoon  no  abatement  was  visible,  and  they  resolved  to 
go  at  the  risk  of  finding  a watery  grave. 

All  being  ready,  they  went  down  to  the  quay.  They  were 
just  stepping  over  the  gunwale,  when  they  were  accosted  by  a 
person  attired  in  the  garb  of  a sailor.  ^ 

“ Lads,  ye  surely  dinna  intend  gaun  up  the  water  m a day 

like  this?”  . , . , 

“ Ay,  we  intend  to  try  it  at  any  rate;  are  ye  gaun  to  tak  a 

sail  up  wi’s?”  „ . , 

“ Nae,  nae;  i’faith,  I should  nae  like  to  trust  mysel  in  a sma 
boat,  wi’  a sea  like  that  running;  but  I was  just  gaun  to  y® 
a bit  o’  advice,  by  telling  you  to  anchor  her  again,  and  wait  till 
it  be  a wee  calmer;  when  ye  can  gae  up  wi’  safety.  But  she  s a 
bonny  boat,  and  has  every  chance  o’  livin’  oot  till  ye  get  to 
smooth  water.” 


THE  BOAT  RACE.— A TRUE  TALE. 

’Twas  a gallant  bark,  with  a crew  as  brave. 

As  ever  launched  on  the  heaving  wave; 

And  shone  in  the  light  of  declining  day, 

And  each  sail  was  set,  and  each  heart  was  gay. 

It  was  a fine,  clear  afternoon,  and  everything  was  bustle  and 
commotion,  about  the  harbour  of  Perth.  Next  day  there  was 
to  be  a match  betwixt  a few  boats,  which  a number  of  gentle- 
men kept  for  their  amusement.  Eight  o’clock  in  the  morning 
was  appointed  for  the  time  of  starting,  so  as  to  meet  the  tide  as 
they  returned  in  the  afternoon.  Tlie  morning  came,  and  by 
seven  o’clock  a great  number  of  spectators  had  assembled  to 
witness  the  scene.  Every  boat  was  at  its  post,  with  streamers 
flying  at  their  mast-heads;  and  as  a favourable  breeze  had 
sprung  up,  ev^ry  heart  was  light,  and  in  the  expectation  of  a 


Ay,  that  she  is,  and  there’s  little  fear  but  she’ll  stand  it  oot, 
as  weel  as  she  did  coming  doon.  But  however,  ‘ a faint  heart 
never  won  fair  lady,’  sae  well  try.” 

Alas!  fatal  determination!  they  little  knew  that  they  were 
hastening  onward  to  their  doom! — ^little  knew  they  were 
leaving  the  land  for  ever— that  they  should  never  see  a^am  the 
beloved  place  of  their  nativity,  or  again  be  welcomed  to  a happy 
home,  and  cheerful  fireside! 

As  they  were  journeying  on  in  their  mad  career,  a vessel, 

which  was  lying  at  anchor,  hailed  them 

“ Hollo,  lads,  I’d  advise  ye  to  tak’  in  a reef,  or  ye’ll  be  apt  to 
pay  a visit  to  Davie’s  locker,  ere  ye  get  home.” 

“ There’s  little  fear  o’  that,”  cried  one;  but  he  had  no  tune  to 
add  more.  She  swept  by  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow. 

All  went  on  well,  and  they  had  nearly  reached  Newburgh, 
when  a huge  wave  drove  the  boat  on  a bank,  where  she  stuck 
firm;  another  and  another  followed,  which  nearly  filled  her  to 
the  gunwale.  Then  came  the  fatal  wave : onward  and  onward  it 
rolled,  yawning  and  roaring  like  a hungry  wolf  for  its  prey. 
Another  moment,  and  it  swept  the  frail  bark  from  beneath  its 
hapless  crew,  and  engulphed  them  in  the  roaring  surf.  One 

only  was  saved.  v + 

Of  the  other  two  not  a vestige  could  be  seen,  until  about  a 
week  after,  when  they  were  found,  floating  on  the  surface,  about 
seven  miles  below  where  the  sad  catastrophe  happened,  by  some 
fishermen,  who  took  them  to  the  South  Ferry,  where  they  were 
decently  interred.  But  no  stone  is  there  to  naark  the  place 
where  lie  their  mortal  remains — no  weeping  willow  is  there  to 
mourn  over  the  remains  of  those  hapless  beings,  who  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  raging  element! 
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TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  MANILLAS. 

We  will  direct  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  expedition 
against  the  Philippine  islands,  which  was  one  of  the  best  con- 
ducted, most  splendid,  and  most  important  of  all  the  success- 
es which  adorn  the  annals  of  British  warfare.  The  motives 
to  the  execution  of  this  enterprise  were  many  and  powerful. 
The  Philippines  or  Manillas  form  a principal  division  of  that 
immense  Indian  archipelago,  which  consists  of  above  twelve 
hundred  islands,  extending  from  the  nineteenth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  almost  in  a continued  chain,  to  the  shores  of 
New  Guinea,  and  the  great  southern  continent.  The  Philip- 
pines, which  form  the  northernmost  cluster  of  these  islands, 
are,  some  of  them,  among  the  largest,  and  all  of  them, 
naturally,  among  the  richest  islands  in  the  world.  They  were 
added  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  in  its  meridian  glory,  under 
Philip  II.,  and,  being  happily  situated  for  commerce,  they 
were  used  as  the  centre  of  communication  for  the  Asiatic 
and  American  trade. 

The  grandeur  of  this  design  was  sufficient  to  rouse  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  of  administration.  But  the  additional 
weight  of  Spain,  in 
the  scale  of  the 
enemies  of  Great 
Britain,  required 
all  the  exertions  of 
her  strength  nearer 
home.  It  was  im- 
possible, therefore, 
to  spare  ships  or 
troops  for  under- 
taking a conquest 
so  distant  and  pre- 
carious, however 
advantageous  and 
splendid.  But,  for- 
tunately, the  pre- 
ceding events  of 
this  glorious  war 
naturally  paved 
the  way  for  those 
which  were  to  fol- 
low. The  success 
of  one  expedition 
not  only  suggested 
the  idea,  but  fa- 
cilitated the  execu- 
tion of  another.  By 
the  fortune  of  our 
arms  in  the  east, 
we  were  become 
arbiters  of  the  great 
peninsula  of  India ; 
the  French  were 
expelled ; the  Dutch  humbled ; and  there  was  nothing  in 
those  parts  to  resist  the  British  force,  or  even  to  afford  em- 
ployment to  all  the  troops  that  were  kept  on  foot.  Nothing, 
therefore,  was  demanded  from  Great  Britain  but  a light  fri- 
gate to  carry  Colonel  Draper  to  Madras,  where  alone  suitable 
preparations  might  be  made  for  this  important  enterprise.  He 
arrived  there  the  latter  end  of  June,  1762,  and  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces 
to  be  employed  in  the  expedition.  The  squadron,  com- 
manded by  Vice-Admiral  Cornish,  a brave  and  able  officer, 
consisted  of  several  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates.  The 
troops  allotted  for  this  expedition,  consisted  of  one  regiment, 
with  a company  of  the  royal  (artillery,  reinforced  with  six 
hundred  sepoys,  one  company  of  Caffres,  one  of  Topazes, 
one  of  pioneers,  with  several  hundreds  of  unarmed  Lascars, 
for  the  use  of  the  engineers  and  the  park  of  artillery.  The 
admiral  supplied  a fine  battalion  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
seamen,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  marines.  The  whole 
force  amounted  to  no  more  than  two  thousand  three  hundred 


effective  men  ; an  inconsiderable  number,  but  of  tried  valour; 
inured  to  toil  and  hardship,  and  rendered  equal,  by  their  dis- 
ciplined bravery,  to  the  strength  of  a great  army.  The  seventy- 
ninth  regiment,  which  was  the  only  regular  body  of  troops 
employed  on  this  service,  had  been  the  first  who  checked  the 
progress  of  the  French  in  India;  their  valour  had  given  the 
happy  turn  to  the  war  under  Colonel  Coote ; they  were  inured 
to  the  climate,  and  accustomed  to  victory;  and  their  arms 
were  worthy  to  extend  the  glory  of  Great  Britain  to  the  re- 
motest verge  of  Asia. 

Tlie  Argo  frigate  arrived  at  Madras,  from  England,  in  the 
month  of  June.  Captain  Richard  King,  her  commander, 
brought  out  intelligence  of  hostilities  having  commenced 
against  Spain,  and  orders  for  Vice- AdmiraL Cornish  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  utmost  despatch  to  the  attack  of  Manilla. 
Colonel  Draper  was  sent  out  to  command  the  land  forces. 
The  admiral  immediately  despatched  the  Seahorse,  Captain 
Grant,  to  cruize  off  the  Philippine  islands,  in  order  to  in- 
tercept all  vessels  that  might  be  bound  to  Manilla.  In  the 
course  of  three  weeks  the  troops  were  all  embarked,  and 
everything  ready  for  this  important  enterprize.  On  the  29th 
of  July,  Commodore  Teddiman  sailed  with  the  first  division 
of  the  fleet ; and  on  the  first  of  August,  the  admiral  followed 

with  the  remain- 
der, except  the  Fal- 
mouth, which  was 
left  at  the  request 
of  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  to  con- 
voy the  Essex  In- 
diaman,  she  hav- 
ing on  board  the 
treasure  for  the 
China  ships. 

The  fleet  anchor- 
ed at  Malacca  on 
the  19th,  where  it 
took  on  board  water 
and  refreshments. 
On  the  27th  it  sail- 
ed, and  on  the  23rd 
of  September  it 
arrived  in  Manilla 
Bay,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the 
Spaniards,  whohad 
not  yet  heard  of 
the  war,  and  were 
consequently  ill 
prepared  for  so 
sudden  an  attack. 

The  town  having 
been,  next  morn- 
ing, ineffectually 
summoned,  it  was 
determined  to 
make  an  immediate  descent.  The  Argo,  Seahorse,  and  Sea- 
ford  frigates  were  ordered  to  anchor  close  in  shore,  to  cover 
the  landing  of  the  troops,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
was  effected  with  some  difficulty,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Captains  Parker,  Kempenfclt,  and  Brereton,  through  a most 
violent  surf,  by  which  many  of  the  boats  were  dashed  to 
pieces,  a quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  damaged,  but  for- 
tunately no  lives  were  lost.  The  enemy  had  collected  in 
force  to  oppose  the  landing,  but  the  well-directed  and  brisk 
cannonade  from  the  frigate  soon  compelled  them  to  retire. 
The  troops,  reinforced  by  274  marines,  landed  and  formed  on 
the  beach  without  molestation. 

On  the  28th,  a battalion,  composed  of  632  seamen,  was 
landed  to  co-operate  with  the  army  under  the  command  of 
the  Captains  Collins,  Pitchford,  and  Ourry.  On  the  20th,  in 
order  to  divide  the  enemy’s  attention,  and  second  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army,  the  admiral  ordered  the  Elizabeth  and  Fal- 
mouth to  anchor  as  close  to  the  town  as  the  depth  of  water 
would  permit,  and  to  enfilade  the  part  proposed  to  be  at- 
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tacked.  Although  the  water  was  too  shoal  for  the  ships  to 
approach  near  enough,  their  shot  had  the  desired  eftect, 
throwing  the  inhabitants  into  the  greatest  terror  and  confu- 
sion. 

On  the  1st  and  2nd  of  October,  it  blew  a most  violent 
storm,  attended  by  torrents  of  rain,  which  endangered  the 
whole  squadron.  The  South  Sea  Castle  store-ship  was  driven 
ashore,  fortunately  without  being  materially  injured  ; and  in 
such  a situation  as  proved  extremely  usefiil ; her  broadside 
enfiladed  the  beach,  which  enabled  her  to  land  the  intrench- 
ing tools,  stores,  and  provisions,  with  which  she  had  lately 
arrived,  without  molestation.  By  the  united  efforts  of  the 
sea  and  land  forces,  the  siege  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
spirit  and  activity.  The  enemy  made  several  desperate 
attempts  to  storm  our  batteries  and  intrenchments  ; but  were 
repulsed  with  a dreadful  carnage;  as  the  forces  they  em- 
ployed on  this  service  were  chiefly  composed  of  Indians, 
armed  only  with  bows  and  arrows,  who,  with  a savage  ferocity, 
rushed  on  the  very  muzzles  of  our  pieces,  and  died  like  wild 
beasts,  gnawing  the  bayonets. 

On  the  5th,  a practical  breach  was  made  in  the  enemy’s  works ; 
and  the  next  morning,  at  day-break,  the  fort  was  carried  by 
storm.  The  governor  and  principal  officers  had  retired  to  the 
citadel,  which  being  in  a defenceless  state,  they  were  soon 
obliged  to  surrender.  To  save  the  city  from  being  pillaged,  the 
inhabitants  entered  into  an  agreement  to  ransom  it  for  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  One  million  sterling  was  to  be  assigned  to  the 
East  India  company,  for  the  aid  they  afforded  in  the  expedition. 
The  following  sums  were  all  the  captors  received: — 


£.  s.  d. 

To  the  admiral,  general,  and  commodore  14,120  12  9 

To  the  captains  of  the  navy,  and  field  officers  of 

the  army,  each  1,539  0 8 

To  the  lieutenants  and  masters  of  the  navy,  and 

captains  of  the  army,  each  165  5 4 

To  the  warrant  officers  of  the  navy  and  subal- 
terns of  the  army,  each  80  6 5 

To  the  petty  officers  of  the  navy  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  the  army,  each  30  1 0 

To  the  seamen  and  soldiers,  each  6 0 o 


In  the  harbour  several  large  ships  were  taken,  and  a consi- 
derable quantity  of  naval  and  military  stores  were  found  in  the 
royal  magazines,  which  enabled  the  admiral  to  refit  the  fleet, 
now  become  in  a most  reduced  and  crippled  condition. 

The  loss  sustained  during  the  siege  was  very  inconsiderable, 
when  compared  with  the  hardships  and  fatigue  to  which  the 
troops  and  seamen  were  constantly  exposed.  Four  officers 
were  killed,  5 wounded,  and  2 drowned;  28  seamen  and  sol- 
diers killed,  106  wounded,  and  11  drowned.  Commodore  Ted- 
diman,  in  attempting  to  enter  the  river  in  his  barge,  the  morn- 
ing after  the  reduction  of  Alanilla,  was  unfortunately  drowned, 
with  five  of  his  people. 

Captain  Richard  Kerapenfelt  was  appointed  to  act  as  gover- 
nor of  the  citadel  of  Cavite,  and  was  afterwards  intrusted  with 
the  admiral’s  despatches  to  England. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  during  the  siege,  Admiral  Cornish 
received  intelligence,  that  the  galleon,  St.  Philippina,  was  on 
her  passage  from  Acapulca  to  Manilla.  The  Panther  and  Argo 
were  instantly  sent  in  quest  of  her.  On  the  30th  of  October, 
Captain  Parker  discovered  a large  sail  off*  the  island  of  Capul, 
and  gave  chase.  A rapid  and  adverse  current  obliged  the  Pan- 
ther to  anchor;  but  the  Argo  got  alongside  of  her,  and  after  a 
smart  action  of  two  hours.  Captain  King  was  compelled  to  sheer 
off*  to  repair  his  damages.  At  nine  the  next  morning,  the  Pan- 
ther came  up  with  the  chase,  and  engaged  her  within  musket- 
shot  until  eleven,  when  she  struck,  and  proved  to  be  the  San- 
tissiraa  Triuidada,  which  had  sailed  from  Manilla  on  the  first  of 
August,  bound  to  Acapulca;  but  having  encountered  a heavy 
storm,  was  dismasted,  and  on  her  return  to  refit.  She  was 
pierced  for  sixty  guns,  but  had  only  thirteen  mounted,  and 
eight  hundred  men.  The  money  and  merchandize  found  on 
board,  were  estimated  at  three  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Philippina  had  arrived  at  Palapa,  a port  on  the  island 
of  Samar,  The  governor,  and  principal  merchants  of  Manilla, 


I entered  into  an  agreement  with  Admiral  Cornish  and  General 
Draper,  that  the  galleon  should  be  given  up  to  the  English  with 
all  her  treasure  and  plate  on  board,  provided  they  might  be 
allowed  to  take  out  of  her  as  much  money  as  would  pay  off*  the 
remainder  of  the  four  millions  of  dollars,  which  was  due  for  the 
ransom  of  the  city.  The  admiral  and  general  having  acceded 
to  this  proposal,  the  Argo  and  Seaford  frigates  were  despatched 
to  Palapa,  with  a deputation  from  the  governor  of  Manilla, 
ordering  the  general  of  the  galleon  to  deliver  her  up  to  the  Eng- 
lish. The  captains  of  the  frigates  used  every  effort,  for  three 
months,  to  beat  through  the  Straits  of  Enibocadero,  against  a 
strong  N.E.  monsoon,  during  which  time  they  encountered  very 
tempestuous  weather;  and  were  frequently  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  lost.  They  were  at  length  obliged  to  bear  away  for 
Manilla,  without  effecting  their  purpose,  in  a most  shattered 
condition,  and  in  great  want  of  provisions. 

Soon  after.  Admiral  Cornish  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del, leaving  the  Falmouth  and  Seaford  for  the  protection  of 
Manilla;  and  with  orders  for  Captain  Brereton  to  sail  for 
Palapa,  to  take  possession  of  the  galleon  as  soon  as  the  season 
would  permit.  This  commission  never  appears  to  have  been 
executed,  as  nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  the  cargo  of  the 
Philippina;  and  the  Spanish  government  refused  to  pay  the 
two  millions  of  dollars  due  for  their  ransom. 


LOSS  OF  A JAMAICA  SLOOP, 

Commanded  hy  Captain  Nathaniel  Uring,  in  1711. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Uring  having  been  appointed  to  the 
coinmand  of  a sloop  to  trade  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  1711,  the  events  which  attended  the 
prosecution  of  his  voyage  are  so  various  and  interesting,  that 
we  shall  lay  them  before  our  readers  in  the  captain’s  own 
words. 

“We  set  sail  from  Jamaica  in  company  with  another  sloop 
belonging  to  the  same  owner,  in  order  to  load  logwood  and 
sarsaparilla  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain,  and  had  agreed  to 
rendezvous  at  Truxillo,  if  we  lost  company ; we  touched  at 
Blewfields,  where  we  watered,  and  proceeded  on  our  voyage. 
Being  then  unacquainted  in  those  seas,  I had  a pilot  sent  on 
board  by  the  owner,  and  I was  directed  to  keep  company  with 
the  other  sloop,  commanded  by  Captain  Gill,  who  was  reckon- 
ed a good  pilot  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

“After  we  had  sailed  about  a week  from  Jamaica,  having 
little  wind,  we  saw.the  coast  of  Muschetos  ; and  at  the  same 
time  the  wind  began  to  freshen,  with  a small  drizzly  rain. 
The  Avind  soon  after  shifting  from  the  N.E.  to  the  N.  and  N. 
by  W.  and  blowing  hard,  we  tacked  and  stood  to  the  east- 
ward ; the  wind  increasing  to  a storm,  obliged  us  to  haul 
down  our  main-sail  and  jib,  and  lay  by  under  our  fore-sail. 
Night  coming  on,  we  lost  sight  of  our  consort,  and  made 
several  false  fires,  but  was  not  answered,  so  that  I gave  over 
the  hopes  of  seeing  her  any  more. 

“ About  nine  or  ten  o’clock  at  night,  there  being  a very 
great  sea  raised  by  the  wind,  our  bowsprit  gave  way,  and  fell 
under  the  lee  bow  ; we  endeavoured  to  save  it,  but  the  sea 
running  so  high  we  could  not ; and  being  afraid  it  would 
stave  a hole  in  the  how  of  the  vessel,  were  obliged  to  cut  it 
away;  and  while  some  w'ere  cutting  away  the  bowsprit,  others 
were  carrying  the  horse  forward  for  a stay  in  order  to  secure 
the  mast,  and  then  reefed  the  fore-sail  and  set  it ; but  the 
storm  continuing,  we  were  soon  obliged  to  haul  it  down  again. 
About  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  we  suddenly  saw  the  water 
look  very  white,  which  made  us  afraid  that  we  were  upon 
some  shoal,  and  immediately  hove  the  lead,  and  found  four- 
teen fathom  water ; we  kept  heaving  it,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  be  ashore.  We  set  the  fore-sail  again.  1 inquired  of 
my  pilot,  in  relation  to  tlie  depth  of  water,  but  found  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter.  We  hove  the  lead  several  times  in  the 
space  of  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  had  almost  the  same  water, 
it  shoaling  very  little,  which  gave  me  hopes  that  we  were  not 
in  so  much  danger  as  I before  feared.  The  wind  ceasing  a 
little,  we  double-reefed  our  main-safl  and  set  it,  and  hauled 
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down  the  fore-sail,  which  kept  the  sloop’s  head  more  to  the 
wind.  In  about  an  hour  the  water  shoaled  to  thirteen  fathoms, 
and  so  to  twelve,  and  then  to  eleven ; and  about  three  o’clock 
we  had  but  ten,  and  shortly  after  nine  fathoms,  which  made 
me  afraid  we  should  be  drove  on  shore  before  day-light.  I | 
looked  on  the  draught  of  those  seas,  which  laid  down  several  > 
ledges  of  rocks  and  shoals,®and  expected  nothing  less  than  to 
be  thrown  on  some  of  them  every  moment,  when  we  could 
expect  nothing  but  immediate  death.  This,  I must  confess, 
was  a melancholy  prospect ; the  tedious  hours  went  heavily 
away,  wishing  and  longing  for  the  day,  in  hopes  to  see  some 
island  or  harbour  where  we  might  save  the  vessel  and  our 
lives.  We  had  less  water  every  cast  of  the  lead,  and^  were 
come  in  to^eight  fathoms  when  the  day  appeared  ; the  sight  of 
which  revived  our  sinking  spirits,  and  gave  us  hopes  of  deli- 
verance"; but  alas ! when  it  was  light,  that  rve  could  see  about 
us,  we  found  ourselves  near  the  shore  ! The  storm  continuing, 
and  the  wind  blowing  right  upon  it,  by  this  time  lhad  drove  us 
into  less  than  seven  fathom  water;  we  then  set  the  fore-sail  to 
try  if  the  vessel  would  bear  it,  or  must  soon  have  been  drove 
ashore.  We  made  hard  shift  to  carry  it,  and  gathered  again 
off  the  land  into  eight  fathoms. 

“ The  land  was  very  remarkable  in  several  places ; and  see- 
ing an  opening  which  looked  like  a harbour  or  large  river,  I 
took  notice  of  it  to  my  pilot,  and  inquired  of  him  if  he  knew  it ; 
he  Confessed  that  he  did  not;  and  having  no  one  on  board  ac- 
quainted in  those  seas,  except  himself,  we  were  entirely  at  a 
loss.  I called  all  the  seamen  together,  and  asked  their  opinions, 
whether  they  were  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and 
venture  for  the  place  which  we  saw  look  so  like  a harbour, 
and  perhaps  might  find  water  enough  to  go  in.  They  all  an- 
swered, they  were  willing  to  submit  to  anything  I thought 
proper.  I had  thought  of  venturing,  but  considered  it  was 
a shoal  coast,  and  that  it  was  most  probable  there  was  not 
water  enough  for  the  vessel,  and  if  there  was  not,  and  she 
should  touch  the  ground,  she  would  quickly  be  in  pieces ; and 
the  strength  of  the  current  running  out  of  the  river,  as^it  ap- 
peared to  be,  would  force  us  into  the  sea  again,  and  then  we 
must  all  inevitably  perish.  Upon  these  considerations,  I chose 
rather  to  run  the  risk  of  the  wind  ceasing  or  changing,  or 
that  probably  wo  might  discover  a small  island  as  we  stood 
along  shore,  where  we  might  anchor  and  be  preserved. 

“ Having  set  our  fore-sail  as  above  mentioned,  we  gathered 
a little  off  the  shore,  and  withal  deepened  our  water  till  about 
ten  o’clock,  and  were  again  got  into  nine  fathom ; but  the  land 
being  more  to  the  eastward,  we  soon  began  to  shoal  our  water 
again  to  eight  fathom  and  so  to  seven.  My  pilot  seeing  a re- 
markable tuft  of  trees,  said  he  knew  the  land;  and  as  he  went 
further  to  the  eastward,  he  grew  more  and  more  confirmed  in 
it;  but  consulting  my  chart,  it  laid  down  a great  many  rocks 
and  shoals  thereabouts,  which  gave  me  little  hopes : but  standing 
to  the  eastward,  we  still  raised  the  land,  and  the  pilot  said 
positively  he  knew  that  it  was  Cape  Gracia  de  Dios : to  the 
eastward  of  which,  round  that  cape,  he  said  was  very  good  and 
safe  anchoring,  as  the  wind  then  was,  where  he  had  been  seve- 
ral times : and  further  said,  that  we  should  weather  the  cape  in 
five  fathom  water.  I was  glad  to  hear  he  was  so  positive  he 
knew  the  land;  and  in  weathering  the  cape  we  had  no  more 
than  five  fathom  water,  which  confirmed  me  that  he  was  right 
in  his  judgment;  as  soon  as  we  deepened  the  water,  the  pilot 
said  it  was  time  to  bear  away;  we  did  so,  but  soon  shoaled  the 
water  again,  and  the  pilot  was  afraid  he  was  mistaken,  and  then 
said  he  was  right  again;  but  we  soon  found  the  pilot  had  de- 
ceived us,  for  we  struck  upon  a shoal  of  rocks,  and  gave  but 
few  thumps  before  the  main-mast  jumped  out  of  the  step;  and 
for  fear  the  foot’of  the  mast  should  force  out  the  sloop’s  bow 
and  sink  her  immediately,  we  made  haste  to  cut  it  away;  but 
having  but  one  axe,  had  hard  work  to  do  it,  as  we  had  also  fin 
cutting  away  Tthe  vessel’s  gunwale,  in  order  to  launcli  the 
canoe  overboard. 

“ The  mast  being  gone,  we  could  have  no  assistance  of  tack- 
les, and  found  it  very  difficult  to  launch  her  into  the  sea,  she 
being  very  heavy;  but  being  apprehensive  of  the  sloop’s  beat- 
ing to  pieces  on  the  shoal,  every  one  out-did  themselves,  and 
at  last,  TyRh  much  ado,  gqt  her  into  the  water,  by  which  time 


it  was  near  night;  and  being  at  least  two  leagues  from  the 
shore,  we  made  haste  to  leave  the  sloop,  that  we  might  reach  it 
before  it  was  dark,  and  only  took  with  us  one  piece  of  beef,  our 
small-arms,  a little  gunpowder,  some  small  shot,  an  axe,  and 
an  iron  pot,  and  then  put  for  the  shore,  which  we  did  not  reach 
till  near  eight  o’clock  at  night;  when  we  came  near  it,  we  saw 
the  break  of  the  sea  so  high,  and  at  such  a distance  from  it,  we 
were  very  much  afraid  of  the  canoe  upsetting,  before  we  should 
be  able  to  get  thither;  but  there  being  no  way  to  save  our  lives 
but  through  that  danger,  we  were  obliged  to  put  for  it,  let  the 
consequence  be  what  it  would.  It  being  moon-light,  we 
watched  a favourable  opportunity  of  a smooth  sea,  and  imme- 
diately rowed  for  the  shore,  the  sea  breaking  over  us  several 
times  before  we  came  to  it,  and  by  the  providence  of  God  we 
happily  landed, 

“ As  soon  as  we  were  all  out  of  the  canoe,  we  hauled  her  up 
upon  the  beach,  and  then  endeavoured  to  go  back  from  the 
water  side  into  the  woods,  which  we  saw  at  some  distance,  in 
order  to  get  fire,  and  shelter  ourselves,  being  both  cold  and 
wet,  and  sadly  fatigued;  but  when  we  attempted  to  go  towards 
the  woods,  we  came  quickly  into  a morass,  and  went  up  to  the 
mid-leg,  and  sometimes  up  to  the  knees,  in  mud  and  water;  and 
what  made  it  the  more  troublesome,  it  was  full  of  long  cutting 
grass  intermixed  with  briars,  which  very  much  incommoded 
us,  and  tore  our  legs  in  several  places.  After  we  had  gone 
near  a mile  in  this  miserable  way,  we  came  to  the  dry  land, 
and  went  into  the  edge  of  the  woods,  where  by  the  help  of  a 
pistol  and  some  gunpowder,  we  made  a fire  and  dried  our 
clotlies;  and  then  we  cut  down  some  small  trees,  with  which, 
and  the  branches  of  others,  we  set  up  a little  hut  to  shelter  us 
from  the  rain,  in  which  we  designed  to  rest  and  refresh  ourselves, 
after  two  days  and  a night’s  fatigue.  We  laid  down  in  our  hut, 
but  found  it  was  impossible  to  sleep,  there  being  millions  of 
musquitoes,  and  other  biting  flies  about  us;  so  that  neither 
mouth,  nose,  eyes,  nor  any  part  of  us,  was  free  from  them;  and 
wherever  they  could  come  at  our  skin,  they  bit  and  stung  us 
most  intolerably. 

“ As  soon  as  it  was  day,  we  went  to  the  water  side  to  look 
for  the  sloop,  but  not  seeing  her,  concluded  she  was  beat  in 
pieces  upon  the  ledge  of  rocks  where  we  left  her.  Having  but 
one  piece  of  beef,  about  six  pounds,  which  we  brought  from  on 
board  the  sloop,  and  no  bread,  for  our  whole  company,  being 
sixteen  in  number,  we  began  to  think  of  looking  out  to  see 
what  we  could  get  to  subsist  on;  and  therefore  I sent  the  peo- 
ple different  ways  to  hunt,  and  see  whether  they  could  discover 
any  inhabitants.  In  about  four  hours  some  of  them  returned 
with  a bunch  of  green  plantains,  wliich  they  had  found  grow  - 
ing in  an  old  deserted  plantation,  where  they  saw  sweet  cas- 
save;  this  discovery  came  |very  seasonably  to  our  relief;  as 
soon  as  we  found  a kind  of  bread,  we  boiled  our  beef,  and  re- 
freshed ourselves. 

“ The  following  day  I distributed  amongst  the  people  some 
small  arms,  powder  and  shot,  which  indeed  I had  directed  to 
be  put  under  the  canoe  when  we  left  the  sloop,  in  order  to 
kill  such  creatures  as  probably  we  might  find  in  that  country, 
to  prevent  our  being  starved,  if  we  found  no  inhabitants.  The 
men  being  thus  provided,  I ordered  them  to  go  different  ways 
to  hunt,  and  observe  if  they  saw  any  paths  in  the  woods  by 
which  we  might  find  some  of  the  natives,  concluding  we  were 
not  far  distant  from  the  people,  by  reason  of  the  little  de- 
serted plantation,  where  were  the  remains  of  a little  hut  or 
cabin.  I also  took  my  gun  and  went  a different  Avay  ; and 
espying  a tiger-cat  upon  a tree,  I fired,  but  missed  her,  which 
if  I had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  killed,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  made  us  all  a plentiful  meal.  Having 
hunted  several  hours  in  the  woods,  and  meeting  with  nothing 
worth  shooting,  I returned ; and  some  of  our  people  came 
back  soon  after  with  several  large  fishing  hawks,  which  they 
had  killed : and  notwithstanding  they  were  very  tough  and 
fishy,  we  ate  them  very  heartily. 

“ The  next  day,  being  the  third  after  our  being  cast  away,  the 
people  went  out  again  to  see  what  they  could  kill,  and  some  of 
them  soon  returned  with  more  hawks,  which  we  were  dressing, 
when  others  brought  with  them  a large  piece  of  a cow.  When 
I saw  the  beef,  I inquired  how  they  came  by  it;  they  told  me 
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they  found  it  single  in  the  woods,  and  shot  it,  believing  it  to  be 
wild;  but  soon  after  seeing  three  more  which  appeared  to  be 
tame,  they  found  their  mistake.  I was  very  sorry  the  people 
were  so  rash,  being  apprehensive  of  the  ill  consequences  which 
might  attend  it. 

“ By  the  time  we  had  dined  upon  the  beef,  a native  of  the 
country  came  to  us,  who  spoke  broken  English,  by  whom  we 
understood,  that  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  farther  to  the 
southward,  there  were  inhabitants,  and  that  a vessel  lay  sunk 
near  the  shore  a few  miles  from  us,  without  any  mast  or  peo- 
ple in  her,  which  we  judged  to  be  our  sloop.  He  also  told  me 
that  some  of  our  people  had  killed  a cow  belonging  to  Captain 
Hobby,  one  of  the  chief  men  on  that  side  of  the  country ; and 
said,  he  would  be  much  displeased  when  he  heard  of  it.  I told 
him  I was  very  sorry  for  it,  but  that  the  seamen  had  killed  it 
by  mistake,  believing  it  to  be  wild.  I was  glad  to  hear  that  we 
were  near  inhabitants,  and  that  the  sloop  was  drove  so  near  the 
shore,  from  whence  we  hoped  to  get  some  provisions. 

“ The  weather  proving  more  moderate  and  the  sea  pretty 
weU  down,  we  launched  the  canoe ; and  while  some  of  the  men 
rowed  her  along  shore,  others  walked  by  land,  and  so  continued 
till  it  grew  night,  and  then  hauled  the  canoe  ashore,  and 
turned  her  bottom  ui\  Part  of  us  took  up  our  lodgings  under 
her,  and  part  upon  the  sandy  beach ; but  those  under  the  canoe 
soon  quitted  their  lodging,  by  reason  the  flies  would  not  sufier 
them  to  sleep,  choosing  to  lie  in  the  open  air,  where  the  wind 
blew  most  of  them  away.  In  the  night  two  of  our  men  left  us, 
and  carried  with  them  my  fowling-piece,  and  a musket,  with  a 
good  part  of  our  powder  and  shot. 

“ In  the  morning  we  launched  our  canoe,  and  pursued  our 
journey  as  before.  About  noon  we  saw  our  vessel  sunk  near 
the  shore : we  went  on  board,  but  found  everything  gone  out  of 
her.  I ordered  tl:»  canoe  to  Black  River,  where  she  was  con- 
ducted by  an  Indian;  and  went  myself  to  the  Indian  habita- 
tions, where  I found  most  of  them  very  happy;  some  of  them 
were,  so  drunk  that  they  could  not  speak.  We  had  the  good 
luck  to  find  one  or  two  sober,  who  showed  us  where  they  had 
laid  some  of  our  provisions,  which  our  people  went  immediately 
to  dress,  being  all  very  hungry.  Black  River  running  up  near 
the  Indian  habitations  within  the  land,  eur  people  brought  up 
the  canoe;  the  sober  Indians  were  very  courteous,  and  gave  us 
some  of  our  own  rum  and  sugar,  with  which  we  made  some  punch, 
and  cheered  our  spirits;  they  also  let  us  know  where  they  had 
hid  some  of  our  rum,  from  whence  we  took  a small  cask  and 
put  it  into  our  canoe. 

“ The  next  day  Captain  Hobby  came  to  us,  and  behaved  very 
civilly,  though  he  made  a heavy  complaint  for  the  loss  of  his  cow. 
I assured  him,  that  our  people  would  not  have  killed  it,  if  they 
had  not  believed  it  had  been  wild,  at  which  he  seemed  better  satis- 
fied, and  was  very  friendly,  seeming  sorry  for  our  misfortune. 

“ This  country  being  flat  and  morassy,  we  were  grievously 
pestered  with  flies,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  sleep. 
As  to  the  Indians,  I did  not  perceive  they  found  any  incon- 
venience, or  took  any  notice  of  them. 

“ In  four  or  five  days  we  fitted  our  canoe  as  well  as  we  could, 
in  which  we  fixed  a small  fire  hearth  to  dress  our  provisions, 
having  put  into  her  as  much  provisions  and  water  as  we  could 
go  safely  to  sea  with.  Taking  with  me  eight  of  my  people,  we 
put  to  sea,  intending  for  Tnixillo,  which  was  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  our  rendezvous,  and  where  we  expected  to  find  our 
consort — Captain  Hobby  lending  us  another  canoe  to  carry  the 
rest  of  our  men,  we  rowed  round  the  cape  where  we  were  cast 
away,  which  we  then  knew  went  by  the  name  of  the  False 
Cape ; which  makes  me  believe  some  other  people  had  been  de- 
ceived in  it  as  well  as  my  pilot,  who  had  given  it  that  name. 
When  we  had  passed  the  cape,  we  stood  down  along  the  shore 
with  our  sails ; and  at  night  we  let  go  our  grappling,  and  lay 
till  morning  for  fear  of  passing  our  consort,  w^hich  wc  hoped  to 
see  upon  the  coast.  As  soon  as  it  was  day -light,  we  weighed, 
and  pursued  our  voyage,  keeping  as  near  the  shore  as  we  could 
with  safety,  by  reason  we  designed  to  call  at  Rian  tain  River,  to 
inquire  whether  they  had  seen  her  pass  by.  At  night  we 
anchored  again.  We  boiled  the  pot  every  day;  our  food  was 
flour  and  water  boiled  like  hasty-pudding,  with  some  little  bits 
of  beef  to  giyei  it  a roli|b»  of  butter  and 


“ In  the  prosecution  of  tliis  voyage  in  the  canoe,  I found  it  very 
troublesome  and  fatiguing;  for  having  no  rudder,  it  was  very 
hard  work  to  steer  her  with  a paddle,  for  which  I had  occasion 
to  use  my  whole  strength.  Being  at  that  work  most  part  of  the 
day,  I was  heartily  tired  before  night;  and  scorching  in  the  sun 
all  day,  in  the  latitude  sixteen  degrees,  added  to  our  pain.  But 
the  fatigue  of  the  night  was  still  worse  than  the  day;  for  the 
canoe  being  very  leaky,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  sleep  in  her 
bottom,  where  the  water  washed  continually  from  side  to  side; 
I therefore  laid  one  of  the  paddles  across  the  canoe’s  gunwale, 
to  keep  my  legs  out  of  the  water,  and  one  of  the  seats  or  shouts, 
I placed  under  the  lower  part  of  my  back,  with  my  shoulders 
on  the  stern  sheets;  in  tliis  manner  I slumbered,  and  got  now 
and  then  a short  sleep. 

“ Three  or  four  days  and  nights  passed  in  this  manner,  till  we 
discovered  the  huts  on  the  point  of  Plantain  River,  where  we 
saw  the  English  flag  hoisted.  As  soon  as  we  opened  the  river, 
we  put  in  for  it;  but  found  the  water  so  shallow,  and  a great 
sea  beating  on  the  shore,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we  got  in 
without  being  overset  or  filled  with  water.  As  soon  as  we  ar- 
rived in  the  river,  we  were  welcomed  ashore,  by  the  white  men 
who  resided  at  that  place;  we  told  them  our  story  and  inquired  if 
they  had  seen  any  vessel  lately  on  that  coast;  they  said  they 
had  not,  but  commiserated  our  condition,  and  gave  us  such  pro- 
visions as  they  had. 

“After  we  had  refreshed  ourselves,  and  cheered  our  spirits, 
we  set  about  fixing  a rudder  to  our  canoe,  which  we  completed 
that  night.  When  it  was  bed-time,  I asked  one  of  the  inhabit- 
ants to  show  me  where  I should  lodge;  which  being  conducted 
to,  I went  to  sleep ; and  though  I fbund  it  hard  enough  for  my 
sore  bones,  I slept  very  heartily,  being  the  first  tolerable  night’s 
rest  I had  got  since  being  cast  away. 

“ Having  lost  good  part  of  our  powder  and  shot,  by  our  two 
deserters,  when  we  were  going  to  Black  River,  I let  the  white 
men  know  our  necessity,  who  supplied  us  with  more;  and  hav- 
ing stayed  only  one  night  at  this  place,  in  the  morning  we  took 
our  leave,  and  pursued  our  voyage  to  Tnixillo.  We  left  Plan- 
tain River  and  steered  along  shore  for  Cape  Camerone;  passed 
by  it;  and  after  several  days  and  nights  being  at  sea  without 
our  usual  fare  we  came  in  sight  of  the  port  of  Truxillo,  but 
found  no  vessel  there,  which  gave  me  additional  trouble  and 
anxiety.  We  put  our  canoe’s  head  to  the  eastward,  in  order  to 
return  to  Plantain  River;  but  had  not  rowed  above  five  or  six 
miles  (being  obliged  to  row  against  the  wind)  before  the  sky 
began  to  lower,  grow  cloudy,  and  thicken  apace  to  the  north- 
ward, wliich  threatened  an  approaching  storm.  It  being  about 
four  or  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  I thought  it  high  time  to 
provide  for  our  safety  before  night,  by  putting  the  canoe  ashore, 
or  into  some  river;  but  there  being  a very  great  sea,  either  was 
very  dangerous;  and  to  keep  at  sea  in  a storm  was  still  worse; 
and  so  of  the  two  evils  I chose  the  lesser.  Seeing  the  opening 
of  a river  we  endeavoured  to  get  in;  but  the  sea  ran  so  high  at 
the  mouth  of  it,  it  filled  our  canoe,  and  threw  us  ashore  on  the 
west  side.  With  a good  deal  of  labour  we  freed  her,  and  put  her 
into  the  river.  It  being  now  night,  we  anchored  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  in  hopes  of  being  free  from  flies.  The  night 
proving  very  stormy,  we  thought  ourselves  very  happy,  we  had 
got  into  so  comfortable  a harbour.  In  the  morning  we  rowed 
about  two  miles  up  the  river,  and  observed  a little  ridge  of  land 
standing  above  the  rest,  we  landed  there,  and  soon  after  pitched 
our  tent  with  our  canoe’s  sails ; we  cut  down  branches  of  the 
cohone  trees,  to  lay  at  the  bottom  of  it  to  sleep  upon,  and  keep 
us  from  the  wet  ground.  The  weather  continued  very  stormy, 
and  in  the  night  there  fell  such  a prodigious  deal  of  rain,  that  it 
occasioned  a continual  rivulet  to  run  through  our  tent ; and  we 
lay  in  water  though  it  was  placed  on  the  highest  ground ; being 
also  very  much  pestered  with  musquitoes,  and  other  stinging 
flies,  which  would  not  suffer  us  to  sleep. 

“ In  tlie  morning  the  rain  ceased,  and  it  grew  fair  weather 
though  the  wind  continued  to  blow  hard.  We  began  to  look 
about  us  to  see  what  wc  could  meet  with  for  the  mouth,  and 
went  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  order  to  hunt.  We  saw  a 
arge  guanoe  on  the  bough  of  a tree,  which  one  of  our  people 
endeavoured  to  take  with  his  hand,  but  it  escaped  into  the  river, 
and  so  vro  lost  a croaturo  which  would  hayo  giyon  us  all  a good 
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meal.  We  had  not  gone  far  into  the  woods,  before  we  saw  a 
company  of  large  black  monkeys,  of  which  we  killed  several, 
and  then  returned  to  our  tent.  Our  people  thought  these  mon- 
keys excellent  victuals,  and  ate  them  very  greedily ; though  for 
my  own  part,  I was  several  days  before  I could  prevail  upon 
myself  to  taste  them,  they  looked  so  like  young  children  broiled. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  I got  over  the  prejudice,  and  ate  them 
as  heartily  as  any  of  our  men.  The  flesh  of  a monkey  has  some- 
thing of  the  taste  of  ill- fed  pork,  and  they  are  about  the  bigness 
of  a full  grown  hare. 

“ After  two  or  three  days  being  in  the  river,  we  rowed  several 
miles,  to  see  if  we  could  discover  the  signs  of  any  inhabitants, 
or  a more  convenient  place  to  pitch  our  tent;  but  found  the 
whole  country  flat  and  morassy,  and  not  the  least  sign  of  any 
people.  The  weather  continued  bad  for  eight  or  ten  days,  it 
often  raining  very  hard,  and  being  still  plagued  with  flies,  we 
were  obliged  to  quit  the  woods,  and  go  to  the  sea- side,  into  the 
breeze,  to  get  rid  of  them;  but  found  we  had  not  changed  much 
for  the  better,  for  the  sand  flies  there  were  almost  as  trouble- 
some as  the  musquitoes  in  the  woods. 

“ In  a day  or  two  after  we  changed  our  quarters,  one  of  our 
people  took  a hicatee  asleep  upon  a log  of  wood  in  the  river,  as 
it  was  sunning  itself,  on  which  we  feasted  plentifully.  It  is  an 
amphibious  creature,  and  like  what  is  called  a tortoise  or  land 
turtle.  In  two  or  three  days  after  we  removed  to  the  sea  side. 
I was  seized  with  a violent  pain  in  my  right  thigh;  it  swelled 
extremely,  and  looked  very  red,  insomuch  that  I could  neither 
stand  nor  go;  what  with  the  excessive  pain  of  my  thigh,  and 
the  biting  and  stinging  of  musquitoes  and  sand  flies,  I had  no 
rest  either  night  or  day,  my  hands  being  always  employed  in 
beating  off*  the  flies  from  my  face.  Our  powder  and  shot  being 
all  spent,  except  a little  reserved  to  make  a fire,  we  lived  chiefly 
upon  cabbage,  which  grew  there  in  great  numbers,  some  of  the 
trees  to  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  their  circumference  being  about 
fom*  or  five  feet.  The  cabbage  is  close,  very  white,  short,  and 
well  tasted,  and  I thought,  sweeter  and  better  than  our  English 
cabbage.  In  this  river  wo  frequently  saw  numbers  of  large 
alligators,  and  it  was  usual  for  eight  or  ten  of  them  together  to 
come  ashore  upon  a point  of  sand  near  the  river’s  mouth,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  to  sun  themselves.  Our  provisions  growing 
short,  before  I was  lame,  I endeavoured  to  shoot  some  of  them 
for  food,  but  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  kill  any. 

“ When  we  had  been  here  ten  or  twelve  days,  tlie  weather 
was  groAvn  pretty  tolerable,  but  there  was  still  a great  sea  beat- 
ing upon  the  shore,  when  the  seamen  took  it  in  their  heads  to 
go  to  sea  in  the  canoe,  in  order  to  get  to  Plantain  Iliver;  and 
notwithstanding  my  lameness  and  earnest  entreaties  to  the  con- 
trary, I could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  stay  a day  or  two  till  I 
was  better,  in  which  time  the  sea  might  have  fallen,  and  we 
should  not  then  run  half  the  risk  in  going  out  of  the  river,  as  at 
this  time.  I made  shift  to  crawl  to  the  canoe,  and  placed  my- 
self in  the  stern  sheets,  and  with  the  help  of  my  boatswain  un- 
dertook to  steer  her.  It  is  commonly  observed,  that  the  sea 
breaks  upon  the  shore  in  three  or  five  seas,  quickly  succeeding 
each  other,  and  then  a short  intermission,  when  it  is  most  pro- 
per to  put  from  the  shore.  Being  come  to  the  river’s  mouth,  as 
soon  as  the  great  seas  were  over,  we  rowed  out;  but  our  canoe 
being  heavy,  we  were  not  able  to  get  without  the  breakers 
before  the  great  seas  approached  us,  which  time  we  were  a good 
distance  from  the  shore  between  the  breakers ; and  seeing  our 
danger,  I encouraged  the  people  to  row  briskly  over  them;  but 
the  sea  rose  so  high,  and  broke  so  terribly,  they  were  all  alarmed 
and  confounded;  the  sea  broke  in  upon  us,  and  the  canoe  being 
half  filled,  canted  her  broadside  to  it  for  want  of  their  pulling 
with  their  oars  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  On  perceiving  our 
danger,^  and  another  sea  ready  to  break  in  upon  us,  with  the 
help  of  my  boatswain  I turned  the  canoe’s  head  to  the  shore; 
and  the  very  moment  we  had  done  so,  the  sea  broke  over  us 
trom  end  to  end,  filled  the  canoe,  and  forced  her  very  swiftly 
towards  the  shore;  the  seamen  sitting  still,  prevented  her  over- 
setting; one  sea  folio Aving  close  upon  the  back  of  another, 
quickly  drove  us  on  shore  on  the  west  side  of  the  river;  happy 
it  was  for  us  that  the  canoe’s  stern  was  to  the  sea  when  it 
reached  us,  or  otherwise  she  must  have  been  turned  bottom  up; 
and  )??ing  in  tlj?  current,  which  ran  strong  out  of  the  riyer, 


would  haAm  drove  us  to  sea,  where  we  had  no  chance  of  saving 
our  lives.  We  hauled  up  the  canoe,  and  freed  her,  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  labour  and  pains  put  her  again  into  the  river. 
When  the  seamen  were  got  into  safety,  they  SAvore  the  most 
bitter  oaths,  that  they  Avould  not  go  to  sea  in  the  canoe  any  more, 
but  would  travel  by  land  to  Plantain  River. 

“ They  communicated  to  me  their  intention,  and  desired 
Avhat  provisions  were  left  might  be  equally  shared.  I then 
represented  to  them  the  lame  condition  I was  in,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  travel  by  land,  since  they  saw  I could 
hardly  stand  ; and  conjured  them  not  to  leave  me  in  such  sad 
distress,  where  I must  inevitably  perish,  being  incapable  of 
helping  myself.  I desired  they  Avould  stay  but  two  or  three 
days,  in  which  time  my  leg  would  possibly  grow  better,  or 
the  sea  would  be  smoother,  so  that  Ave  might  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed Av^ithout  much  danger  ; and  also  represented  to  them  the 
very  great  hazards  and  difficulties  which  must  attend  their 
going  by  land,  the  many  large  rivers  that  were  between  us 
and  Plantain  River,  besides  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  and 
the  risk  they  ran  of  the  Avild  beasts  devouring  them,  in  Avhich 
that  country  abounded : but  all  I said  could  not  divert  them 
from  their  present  purpose. 

“ The  pilot,  who  was  a poor  helpless  old  fellow,  and  a boy, 
were  the  only  persons  left  with  me  ; they  had  divided  the 
provisions,  and  left  me  such  a share  as  they  thought  fit,  which 
was  the  hardly  equal  to  their’s  , and  prepared  for  their  jour- 
ney,  by  packing  up  every  man  his  little  bundle.  I began 
seriously  to  reflect,  and  consider  with  myself  Avhat  course 
to  take,  having,  since  our  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  river, 
found  a very  sensible  alteration  in  my  leg  for  the  better, 
Avhich  I made  no  show  of,  but  limped  as  before,  in  hopes  my 
lameness  would  have  induced  them  not  to  have  left  me  in  that 
helpless  condition  : but  when  I saw  they  kept  to  their  resolu- 
tion, and  even  took  the  axe  with  them,  Avhich  was  all  we  had 
to  trust  to,  to  keep  us  from  starving,  I hobbled  after  the  man 
Avho  had  the  axe,  and  desired  he  would  let  me  have  it,  but 
found  him  inflexible.  I then  endeavoured  to  force  it  from 
him  ; but  he  calling  others  to  his  assistance,  prevented  my 
taking  it. 

“ I knew  that  about  eight  miles  distant,  was  the  great  river 
of  Romain,  Avhich  they  must  pass  to  go  to  Plantain  River ; 
and  I considered  when  they  saw  it,  if  I went  with  them,  by 
my  pointing  out  the  hazard  and  difficulty  to  get  over  it,  I 
might  perhaps  persuade  them  to  return  ; and  therefore  took 
up  my  bundle  and  followed  them.  When  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  river,  I found  it  very  broad,  and  a rapid  stream  ; the 
people  began  immediately  to  cut  down  some  dry  trees,  in 
order  to  make  a float  to  pass  over  it,  and  in  the  meanwhile  I 
sat  down  on  the  bank  with  one  of  them,  Avho  had  been  lately 
sick,  and  had  no  great  relish  for  the  journey.  As  we  were 
viewing  the  breadth  of  the  river,  and  the  swiftness  of  the 
stream,  I took  the  opportunity  to  represent  the  great  difficulty 
and  danger  which  attended  the  passing  it ; and  that  we 
should  bo  drove  out  of  the  river’s  mouth,  before  it  was  possible 
for  us  to  reach  the  opposite  shore  ; that  Ave  had  not  only  that 
river  to  pass,  but  seA’eral  more  such,  before  we  came  to 
Plantain  River,  and  many  other  difficulties  to  encounter, 
therefore  I thought  we  had  better  return  to  the  canoe,  and 
wait  a few  days  for  a favourable  opportunity  to  put  to  sea,  in 
which  we  could  not  possibly  run  a quarter  part  of  the  risk 
and  danger,  we  were  throwing  ourselves  into.  This  man 
being  fe^le  and  tired  with  his  walk,  lent  an  open  ear  to  all  I 
said,  and!  communicated  it  to  the  rest  of  the  people.  They 
having  already  tired  themselves  by  cutting  down  trees,  the 
axe  being  duU,  and  having  not  yet  provided  a quarter  part 
of  what  was  wanted  for  making  the  float,  began  to  listen  to 
the  man,  and  to  think  there  was  some  reason  in  what  he  said, 
upon  which  they  grew  more  serious,  and  retired  into  the 
woods,  out  of  my  hearing,  to  consult  what  was  most  proper  to 
be  done,  and  came  to  a resolution  to  return  to  our  former 
quarters  ; accordingly  we  all  went  back. 

“ I began  to  flatter  myself,  that  I had  obtained  my  purpose 
to  go  into  the  canoe,  which  I was  desirous  to  do  for  two 
reasons  ; one  was,  because  it  would  prevent  the  great  hazard 
and  labour  we  must  expect  in  going  over  the  several  rivers 
which  we  must  pass,  besides  the  fatigue  of  trayelUng  about 
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sixty  miles  upon  the  sand,  in  a very  hot  country,  and  the 
danger  of  being  devoured  by  tigers,  alligators,  or  other  raven- 
ous animals ; and  the  other  reason  was,  if  we  travelled  by 
land,  I must  leave  the  canoe,  with  the  greatest  part  of  my 
clothes,  besides  the  small  arms  and  the  iron  pot,  which  was 
so  useful  to  us. 

“ When  we  returned  to  our  old  quarters,  we  fed  chiefly 
upon  cabbage,  saving  the  little  provisions  we  had  left  to  the 
last  steak.  Here  we  remained  three  or  four  days,  it  being 
tolerable  fair  weather;  and  the  sea  being  much  smoother,  I 
proposed  to  put  to  sea;  but  the  seamen  refused,  and  swore 
they  would  not  go  in  her  any  more.  I talked  pretty  smartly 
to  them,  and  told  them  what  they  deserved,  and  that  if  one 
man  would  but  go  with  me,  I would  leave  them.  My  boy  and 
two  men  consented  to  go;  and  we  set  out  accordingly  about 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  about  three  hours  we 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Great  Romain;  to  which 
place  several  of  the  people  (growing  into  better  temper)  went 
with  us,  and  assisted  us  to  make  our  bark  logs.  We  found 
scattered  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  several  bamboo  trees, 
which  we  got  together,  and  cut  them  into  proper  lengths, 
and  fastened  them  to  each  other  to  make  bark  logs,  in  order 
to  get  over  the  river.  We  had  a fishing  line,  which  was  di- 
vided between  us;  myself  and  boy  one  half,  and  the  two  men 
the  other  half,  each  bark  log  carrying  two  persons.  We  left 
the  axe  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  who  returned  to  the 
canoe,  and  set  forward  with  our  two  bark  logs;  we  paddled 
up  close  by  the  side  of  the  river,  keeping  as  much  out  of  the 
current  as  possible,  intending  to  go  a good  way  up  it,  before 
we  endeavoured  to  cross,  tnat  we  might  be  in  no  danger 
of  driving  out  of  the  river’s  mouth.  We  kept  paddling  till 
half  an  hour  past  six  o’clock  at  night,  and  seeing  a fine  green 
spot,  clear  of  bushes,  close  to  the  river’s  side,  we  landed 
there,  and  took  up  our  abode  that  night;  but  just  as  we  were 
stepping  ashore  several  very  large  alligators  flounced  from 
thence  into  the  water  close  by  us,  at  which  we  were  very 
much  startled.  Finding  this  place  convenient  for  us,  we 
made  fast  our  bark  logs,  and  then  made  a fire,  to  prevent  the 
tigers  or  alligators  from  disturbing  us.  Being  tired,  we  soon 
fell  asleep  round  the  fire,  for  the  fatigue  of  the  day  made  us 
forget  the  danger  of  the  night.  We  had  provided  a pistol, 
and  a little  gunpowder  in  a calabash,  which  was  closely  waxed 
up  to  prevent  its  being  damaged  with  water,  with  which  we 
made  a fire  when  we  found  it  necessary. 

“ In  the  morning  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  we  mounted  our 
bark  logs,  and  continued  paddling  up  the  river,  but  the  stream 
was  so  rapid  that  we  went  up  but  slowly,  and  sometimes  were 
not  able  to  bear  up  against  it.  We  endeavoured  to  haul  up 
by  the  branches  of  the  trees  which  hung  over  the  river,  but 
they  being  tender  twigs,  afforded  but  very  little  assistance. 
When  I came  within  my  depth,  I waded,  and  pushed  the 
bark  log  before  me,  but  was"  soon  out  of  foot-hold,  and  then 
mounted  the  bark  log  again,  and  worked  with  our  paddles, 
and  yet  made  but  little  progress,  finding  it  very  hard  to 
strive  against  the  stream.  We  often  saw  large  alligators  leap 
from  among  the  bushes  into  the  water  just  by  us;  notwith- 
standing which  I was  obliged  to  run  the  risk  of  being  seized 
by  them,  there  being  often  a necessity  to  wade,  or  we  could 
not  force  the  bai’k  log  against  the  stream.  At  last,  with 
great  toil  and  danger,  in  six  or  seven  hours,  we  got  three  or 
four  miles  up  the  river,  till  wo  came  the  length  of  an  island, 
which  lay  near  a (quarter  part  over  it;  but  was  hard  put  to 
it  to  get  thither,  tlie  island  dividing  the  stream  of  the  river, 
and  redoubling  its  force,  so  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
we  reached  it.  When  we  had  surmounted  the  difficulty,  we 
rested  awhile,  and  then  paddled  about  half  a mile  farther  up 
the  side  of  the  island,  and  believing  ourselves  so  far  up  that 
we  might  safely  venture  to  cross  it,  we  put  over  and  happily 
reached  the  other  side  about  a mile  above  the  river’s  mouth, 
then  drove  down  the  current  till  we  came  to  a convenient 
place  near  its  entrance,  where  we  landed  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

“ The  weather  being  extremely  hot,  and  having  no  wind, 
and  only  my  shirt  on,  and  that  leaving  my  thighs  very  often 
bare,  the  heat  of  the  sun  scorching  them,  made  me  frequently 
throw  water  on  them  to  keep  them  cool,  not  thinking  of  tim 


consequence;  but  soon  after  we  landed,  I found  them  ex- 
tremely sore,  very  red,  and  blistered  in  several  places,  which 
grew  very  painful.  We  unlashed  our  bark  logs  for  the  sake 
of  our  line,  ate  a little  morsel  of  bread,  with  about  an  ounce 
of  raw  salt  beef,  and  filled  up  with  the  limpid  stream.  Being 
thus  refreshed,  we  set  forward  and  travelled  eight  or  ten 
miles  that  night;  before  it  grew  dark,  we  made  a fire  near 
the  sea  side,  in  order  to  take  up  our  lodging,  but  having  had 
no  water  since  we  parted  from  the  river  of  Romain,  we  were 
almost  famished,  and  ready  to  die  with  thirst;  having  found 
some  cocoa  plum  trees,  where  we  took  up  our  (piarters,  we 
searched  them  very  narrowly  for  fruit,  and  found  two  or 
three  plums,  which  moistened  our  mouth,  and  gave  us  great 
relief.  In  a little  time  after,  by  digging  in  the  sand,  we 
found  fresh  water,  and  satisfied  our  thirst. 

“ As  soon  as  it  was  day,  we  pursued  our  journey,  and 
about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  came  to  a river, 
with  a very  deep  and  rapid  stream,  but  not  above  a quar- 
ter so  broad  as  that  we  had  already  passed.  Finding  bam- 
boos scattered  over  the  point  of  the  river,  we  gathered 
them  together,  and  began  to  make  our  bark  logs.  In  about 
three  hours  we  completed  them,  and  put  over  the  river, 
which  we  found  less  trouble  in  passing  than  we  expected, 
by  reason  half  the  breadth  of  it  on  the  farthest  side  proved 
to  be  shoal  water,  and  not  above  mid  leg  deep,  which 
we  found  little  inconvenience  in  wading  through.  When 
we  were  over,  and  had  taken  our  line  from  the  bark  logs,  it 
being  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  sat  down  by  the 
river  side  to  dinner.  When  we  had  eaten  as  much  as  we 
could  afford,  and  washed  it  down  with  large  draughts  of 
water,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  but  found  it  very 
troublesome  travelling  on  dry  and  loose  sand,  besides  the 
inconvenience  of  bad  shoes.  We  attempted  several  times  to 
travel  through  the  woods,  but  found  the  underwood  so  thick, 
and  the  ground  so  morassy,  there  was  no  passing  that  way, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  keep  by  the  sea  side.  We  waded 
over  several  rivers,  some  up  to  our  knees,  others  to  ourgmid- 
dle,  and  others  up  to  our  chin.  One  of  the  men  could  swim, 
and  lie  used  to  try  first  whether  the  rivers  were  fordable, 
which,  if  he  found,  we  forded  over;  and  if  not,  we  made  our 
bark  logs,  and  went  over  upon  them. 

“We  travelled  about  eight  or  ten  miles  after  we  went  over 
Limehouse  River  (for  so  that  river  was  called  where  we 
dined),  and  it  being  near  night,  wo  made  a fire,  according  to 
to  custom,  and  rested  till  morning;  we  then  went  forward, 
fording  over  many  rivers  in  our  way.  About  noon  we  came 
to  a head-land  that  jutted  into  the  sea,  which  put  a stop  to 
our  going  by  the  sea  side;  the  rocks  being  very  high  and 
and  steep,  and  the  sea  beating  violently  against  them;  we 
chose  therefore  to  go  back  into  the  woods,  where  we  found  it 
less  troublesome,  with  an  intent  to  go  through  the  country 
till  we  should  get  on  the  other  side  of  the  head-land;  and 
accordingly  marched  up  the  hills  for  that  purpose,  having 
with  great  difficulty  travelled  up  and  down  several,  where  we 
were  obliged  to  haul  ourselves  up  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
slide  down  again  on  the  other  side,  easing  ourselves  down 
the  branches  to  prevent  our  falling. 

“ Having  wandered  several  hours  in  this  manner,  and  being 
in  hopes  that  we  had  passed  the  head-land,  withal  beginning 
to  be  apprehensive  we  should  not  be  able  to  get  out  of  the 
woods  before  night,  there  being  more  danger  of  wild  beasts, 
and  much  more  unwholesome  sleeping  than  at  the  sea  side; 
we  therefore  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  recover  it 
before  it  was  dark;  and  having  descended  between  two  hills 
into  a deep  narrow  valley,  we  found  a fine  rivulet,  which  was 
very  seasonable  to  quench  our  thirst.  I concluded  this  rivu- 
let led  to  the  sea,  and  therefore  followed  the  stream;  but  it 
having  many  turnings  and  windings,  we  went  several  miles 
before  we  came  to  it,  and  to  our  great  mortification,  found  our- 
selves still  on  the  same  side,  and  not  far  from  the  place  wher^ 
we  entered  the  woods.  The  sun  being  set,  we  gathered  wood 
and  made  a fire  where  vve  continued  till  morning,  and  then 
made  an  attempt  to  get  over  the  hills,  but  found  it  impossible 
to  force  a way  through  penguins,  briars,  and  other  prickly 
plants  whiclj  grew  there.  We  rc^fired,  after  tearing  our 
clothes,  and  losing  some  of  our  flesh;  and  then  took  a very 
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desperate  resolution  to  climb  over  the  craggy  parts  of  the 
rocks,  which  were  very  steep  and  high,  and  extremely  dan- 

ferous  to  pass,  which  we  went  over  by  stepping  from  one 
ole  in  the  sides  of  the  rock  to  another,  and  from  crag  to 
crag,  holding  by  the  ragged  parts  with  one  hand,  and  our  , 
spare  olothes  with  tlie  oUier,  and  by  the  assistance  of  Provi-  j 
dence  we  all  got  well  over.  We  now  went  on  cheerfully,  | 
believing  the  worst  of  our  journey  was  over;  and  in  about  j 
an  hour  after,  by  the  sea  side,  I found  a cocoa-nut;  I soon  ! 
opened  it,  and  saw  it  full  of  milk,  which  I drank  with  great 
pleasure,  and  divided  the  nut  among  the  other  people.  After 
we  had  travelled  about  ten  miles,  we  came  to  another  point 
of  rocks,  but  tliis  we  got  over  without  much  difficulty. 
When  we  had  gone  about  six  long  miles  farther,  it  growing 
night,  we  made  our  fire  according  to  custom,  and  in  the 
morning  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  fording  over  many 
rivers;  it  was  showery  weather,  and  being  but  thin  clothed, 
I was  often  wet  to  the  skin,  but  soon  dried  by  the  wind  and 
sun. 

"Having  got  over  this  troublesome  i>lace,  we  went  in 
expectation  every  moment  of  shortly  coming  to  some  habita- 
tions. We  went  on  several  miles  further,  but  found  no  sign 
of  inhabitants  ; and  having  made  an  end  of  our  small  stock  of 
provisions  the  day  before,  we  began  to  be  quite  out  of  heart, 
and  apprehensive  of  starving,  having  nothing  with  us  that 
could  by  any  means  provide  for  our  subsistence.  We  came 
to  a large  lake  or  lagoon  of  water,  which  had  a communication 
with  the  sea,  the  stream  of  which  I observed  ran  out  of  the 
sea  into  the  lagoon.  One  of  our  men  forded  it,  and  went  on 
the  other  side  to  see  what  he  could  discover  ; and  in  about 
two  hours  returned  with  the  joyful  news  of  having  discovered 
the  print  of  a man’s  foot,  which  gave  us  hopes  we  were  not 
far  from  the  inhabitants.  With  much  ado  we  forded  over 
the  mouth  of  the  lagoon,  and  continued  on  our  journey  till 
we  came  to  another  deep  and  rapid  river,  wliere  tliere  was 
no  passing  without  bark  logs  ; we  fell  to  our  old  work  of 
gathering  bamboos,  and  such  dry  wood  as  we  could  get  to 
make  the  logs  of ; but  being  very  scarce,  we  could  not  gather 
so  many  together  that  night  as  we  wanted.  We  made  a fire 
upon  the  point  of  the  river,  where  we  took  up  our  lodging  ; 
several  showers  of  rain  incommoded  us  very  much,  and  had 
almost  put  out  our  fire,  and  we  grew  faint  and  weak  for  want 
of  sustenance  ; however,  about  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning 
we  finished  our  bark  logs,  and  put  over  the  river.  When  we 
landed,  we  dried  our  clothes  , that  we  might  travel  the  lighter, 
which  had  been  our  custom  in  our  whole  journey,  they  being 
wet  in  passing  the  rivers  ; and  we  were  continually  pestered 
with  musquitoes  and  sand  flies,  and  more  so  whenever  we  sat 
or  laid  down.  We  proceeded  along  the  shore,  and  had  not  gone 
above  half  a mile,  before  we  discovered  a path  which  led  into 
the  woods,  the  sight  of  which  gave  us  all  inexpressible  joy  ; 
we  followed  it,  and  in  about  half  a mile  further  we  saw  a hut, 
and  soon  after,  to  our  great  comfort  a white  man  appeared. 
He  asked  us  who  we  were,  and  from  whence  we  came  ; we 
related  to  him  our  misfortunes  ; he  pitied  our  condition,  and 
asked  where  the  captain  was  ; he  was  told  that  I was  the 
person,  and  my  name  : he  said  he  knew  me  when  I com- 
manded a packet-boat  to  Jamaica,  and  what  his  cottage 
afforded  I should  be  very  welcome  to.  Ho  soon  provided  us 
something  to  eat,  which  we  had  great  need  of. 

C To  be  continued,) 


THE  SOTGGLER. 


The  golden  days  of  the  smuggler  are  gone  by;  his  hid- 
ing places  are  empty;  and,  like  Othello,  he  finds  liis  “ occupa- 
tion gone.”  Our  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  herring- 
pond  now  bring  us  dry  bones,  according  to  the  laiv,  instead  of 
spirits,  contrary  to  the  law.  Cutters,  preventive  boats,  and 
Border  rangers,  have  destroyed  the  trade — it  is  becoming  as  a 
tale  that  was  told.  Erom  Spittal  to  Blyth — yea,  from  the 
Frith  of  Forth  to  the  Tyne — brandy  is  no  longer  to  l:)e  pur- 
chased for  a trifle;  the  kilderkin  of  Holland  gin  is  no  longer 
placed  at  the  door  in  the  dead  of  night;  nor  is  a yard  of  to- 


bacco to  be  purchased  for  a penny.  The  smuggler's  phrase, 
that  the  “ cow  has  calved,”*  is  becoming  obsolete.  Now,  smug- 
gling is  almost  confined  to  crossing  " the  river”  here,  and  there 
the  “ ideal  line  by  fancy  drawn ;”  to  Scotland  saying  unto  Eng- 
land— “Will  you  taste?”  and  to  England  replying,  “Cheer- 
fully, sister.”  There  was  a time,  however,  when  the  clincher- 
built  lugger  plied  her  trade  as  boldly,  and  almost  as  regularly, 
as  the  regular  coaster,  and  that  period  is  within  the  memory  of 
those  who  are  yet  young.  It  was  an  evil  and  dangerous  trade; 
and  it  gave  a character  to  the  villagers  on  the  sea  coasts, 
which,  even  unto  this  day,  is  not  wholly  effaced.  But,  in  the 
character  of  the  smuggler,  there  was  much  that  was  interest- 
ing— there  were  many  bold  and  redeeming  points.  I have 
known  many;  but  I prefer  at  present  giving  a few  passages 
from  the  history  of  one  who  lived  before  my  time,  and  who  was 
noted  in  his  day  as  an  extraordinary  character. 

Harry  Teasdale  was  a native  of  Embleton,  near  Bamborough. 
He  was  the  sole  owner  of  a herring-boat  and  a filing-coble; 
he  was  also  the  proprietor  of  a house  in  which  he  lived,  and 
was  reputed  to  be  worth  money — nor  was  it  any  secret  that  he 
had  obtained  his  property  by  other  means  than  those  of  the 
haddock  hand-line  and  the  herring-net.  Harry,  at  the  period 
we  take  up  his  history,  was  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of 
age.  He  was  a tall,  thin  mao,  with  long  sandy  hair  falling  over 
his  shoulders,  and  tlie  colour  of  his  countenance  was  nearly  as 
rosy  as  the  brandy  in  which  he  dealt.  But,  if  there  was  the 
secrecy  of  midnight  in  his  calling,  his  heart  and  his  hand  was 
as  o\^ei\  as  mid-day.  It  is  too  true  that  money  always  begets 
the  outward  show  of  respect  for  him  who  possesses  it,  though 
in  conduct  he  may  be  a tyrant,  and  in  capacity  a fool;  but 
Harry  Teasdale  was  respected,  not  because  he  was  reputed  to 
be  rich,  but  because  of  the  boldness  and  warmness  of  his  heart, 
the  readiness  of  his  hand,  and  the  clearness  of  his  head.  He 
was  the  king  of  fishermen,  and  the  prince  of  smugglers,  from 
Holy  Island  to  Hartle  pool.  Nevertheless,  there  was  nothing 
unusual  in  his  appearance.  Harry  looked  like  his  occupation. 
His  dress  (save  where  disguise  was  necessary)  consisted  in  a 
rudely  glazed  sou’-wester,  the  flap  of  which  came  over  his 
shoulders,  half  covering  his  long  sandy  hair.  Around  him  was 
n coarse  and  open  monkey  ov  pee  jacket,  with  a Guernsey  frock 
beneath,  and  a sort  of  canvass  kilt  descending  below  the  knee; 
and  his  feet  were  cased.in  a pair  of  sea  boots.  When  not  dres- 
sing his  hand-lines,  or  sorting  his  nets,  he  might  generally  be 
seen  upon  the  beach,  with  a long  telescope  under  his  arm.  As 
Harry  was  possessed  of  more  of  this  world’s  substance  than 
his  brother  fishermen,  so  also  was  there  a character  of  greater 
comfort  and  neatness  about  his  house.  It  consisted  of  three 
rooms;  but  it  also  bore  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a smuggler’s 
habitation.  At  the  door  hung  the  hand-line,  the  hooks,  and 
the  creel;  and,  in  a corner  of  Harry’s  sleeping  room,  a 
was  occasionally  visible;  while  over  the  chimney-piece  hung  a 
cutlass  and  four  horse-pistols,  and  in  a cupboard  there  were 
more  packages  of  powder  and  pistol  bullets  than  it  became  a 
man  of  peace  to  have  in  his  possession.  But  the  third  room, 
which  he  called  his  daughter’s,  contained  emblems  of  peace  and 
happiness.  Around  the  walls  were  specimens  of  curious  needle- 
work, the  basket  of  fruit  and  of  flowers,  and  the  landscape — 
the  “ sampler,”  setting  forth  the  genealogy  of  the  family  for 
three  generations,  and  the  age  of  her  whose  fair  hands  wrought  it. 
Around  the  window,  also,  carefully  trained,  were  varieties  of 
the  geranium  and  the  rose,  the  bigonia  and  cressula,  the  aloe 
and  the  ice-plant,  with  others  of  strange  leaf  and  lovely  colour- 
ing. This  Harry  called  his  daughter’s  room — and  he  was 
proud  of  her.  She  was  his  sole  thought,  his  only  boast.  His 
weather-beaten  countenance  always  glowed,  and  there  was 
something  like  a tear  in  his  eyes,  when  he  spoke  of  “my 
Fanny.”  She  had  little  in  common  with  the  daughter  of  a 
fisherman;  for  his  neighbours  said  that  her  mother  had  made 
her  unfit  for  anything,  and  that  Harry  was  worse  than  her 
mother  had  been.  But  that  mother  was  no  more,  and  she  had 
left  their  only  child  to  her  widowed  husband’s  care;  and,  rough 
as  he  appeared,  never  was  there  a more  tender  or  a more  anxi- 

* A phrase,  signifying  tliat  a smuggling  vessel  had  delivered 
her  cargo. 
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ous  parent,  never  had  there  been  a more  affectionate  husband. 
But  I may  here  briefly  notice  the  wife  of  Harry  Teasdale,  and 
his  first  acquaintance  with  her. 

When  Harry  was  a youth  of  onc-and- twenty,  and  as  lie  and 
others  of  his  comrades  were  one  day  preparing  their  nets  upon 
the  sea-banks,  for  the  north  herring-fishing,  a bitter  hurricane 
came  suddenly  away,  and  they  observed  that  the  mast  of  a 
Scotch  smack,  which  was  then  near  the  Fern  Isles,  was  carried 
overboard.  The  sea  was  breaking  over  her,  and  the  vessel 
was  unmanageable;  but  the  wind  being  from  the  north-east, 
she  was  driving  towards  the  shore.  Harry  and  his  friends  ran 
to  get  their  boat  in  readiness,  to  render  assistance  if  possible. 
The  smack  struck  the  ground  between  Embleton  and  North 
Simderland,  and  being  driven  side- on  by  the  force  of  the  bil- 
lows, which  were  dashing  over  her,  formed  a sort  of  break- 
water, which  rendered  it  less  dangerous  for  a boat  to  put  off 
to  the  assistance  of  the  passengers  and  crew,  who  were  seen 
clinging  in  despair  to  the  flapping  ropes  and  sides  of  the  vessel. 
Harry’s  coble  was  launched  along  the  beach  to  where  the  ves- 
sel was  stranded,  and  he  and  six  others  attempted  to  reach  her. 
After  many  ineflfectual  efforts,  and  much  danger,  they  gained 
her  side,  and  a rope  was  thrown  on  board.  Amongst  the 
smack’s  passengers,  was  a Scottish  gentleman,  with  his  family, 
and  their  governess.  She  was  a beautiful  creature,  appa- 
rently not  exceeding  nineteen;  and  as  she  stood  upon  the 
deck,  with  one  hand  clinging  to  a rope,  and  in  the  other  clasp- 
ing a child  to  her  side,  her  countenance  alone,  of  all  on  board 
did  not  betoken  terror.  In  the  midst  of  the  storm,  and  tlirough 
the  raging  of  the  sea,  Harry  was  struck  with  her  appearance. 
She  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave  the  vessel;  and  when  she  had 
handed  the  cliild  into  the  arms  of  a fisherman,  and  was  herself, 
in  the  act  of  stepping  into  the  boat,  it  lurched,  tlie  vessel 
rocked,  a sea  broke  over  it,  she  missed  her  footing,  and  was 
carried  away  upon  the  wave.  Assistance  appeared  impossible. 
The  spectators  on  shore,  and  the  people  in  the  boat,  uttered  a 
scream.  Harry  dropped  the  helm,  he  sprung  from  the  boat,  he 
buffetted  the  boiling  surge,  and,  after  a hopeless  struggle,  he 
clutched  the  hand  of  the  sinking  girl.  He  bore  her  to  the  boat 
— they  were  lifted  into  it. 

“ Keep  the  helm,  Ned,”  said  he,  addressing  one  of  his  com- 
rades who  had  taken  his  place;  “I  must  look  after  this  poor 
girl — one  of  the  seamen  will  take  your  oar,”  And  she  lay  in- 
sensible, with  her  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  his  arm  around 
her  waist. 

Consciousness  'returned  before  they  reached  the  shore,  and 
Harry  had  her  conveyed  to  his  mother’s  house.  It  is  difficult 
for  a sensitive  girl  of  nineteen,  to  look  with  indifference  upon  a 
man  who  has  saved  her  life,  and  who  risked  his  in  doing  so; 
and  Eleanor  Macdonald  (for  such  was  the  name  of  the  young 
governess)  did  not  look  with  indifference  upon  Harry  Teasdale. 
I might  tell  you  how  the  shipwrecked  party  remained  for  five 
days  at  Embleton,  and  how,  during  that  period,  love  rose  in  the 
heart  of  the  young  fisherman,  and  gratitude  warmed  into  affec- 
tion in  the  breast  of  Eleanor — how  he  discovered  that  she  was 
an  orphan,  with  no  friend,  save  the  education  which  her  parents 
had  conferred  on  her,  and  how  he  loved  her  the  more,  when 
he  heard  that  she  was  friendless  and  alone  in  the  world — how 
the  tear  was  on  his  hardy  cheek  when  they  parted — how 
more  than  once  he  went  many  miles  to  visit  her — and  how 
Eleanor  Macdonald,  forsaking  the  refinements  of  the  society 
on  which  she  was  a dependent,  became  the  wife  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrian fisherman.  But  it  is  not  of  Harry’s  younger  days 
that  I am  now  about  to  write.  Throughout  sixteen  happy 
years  they  lived  together,  and  though,  when  tlie  tempests 
blew,  and  the  storms  raged,  while  his  skiff  was  on  the  waves, 
she  often  shed  tears  for  his  sake,  yet,  though  her  education 
was  superior  to  his,  his  conduct  and  conversation  never  raised 
a blush  to  her  cheeks.  Harry  was  also  proud  of  his  wife,  and 
he  showed  liis  pride  by  si)ending  every  moment  he  could  com- 
mand at  her  side,  by  listening  to  her  words,  and  gazing  on  her 
face  with  delight.  But  she  died,  leaving  him  an  only  daughter 
as  the  remembrancer  of  their  loves;  and  to  that  daughter  she 
had  imparted  all  that  she  herself  knew. 

Besides  his  calling  as  a fisherman,  and  his  adventures  as  a 
smuggler  on  sea,  Harry  also  made  frequent  inland  exctirsions. 


These  were  generally  performed  by  night,  across  the  wild  mu 
and  by  the  most  unfrequented  paths.  A strong  black  horsu^ 
remarkable  for  its  swiftness  of  foot,  was  the  constant  companion 
of  his  midnight  journeys.  A canvass  bag,  fastened  at  both 
ends,  and  resembling  a wallet,  was  invariably  placed  across 
the  back  of  the  animal,  and  at  each  end  ot  the  bag  was  a keg  of 
brandy  or  Hollands,  while  the  rider  sat  over  these;  and  behind 
him  was  a large  and  rude  portmanteau,  containing  packages  of 
tea  and  tobacco.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a strong  riding- whip, 
and  in  the  breast  x>ocket  of  his  greatcoat  two  horse-pistols, 
always  loaded  and  ready  for  extremities.  These  journeys  fre- 
quently required  several  days,  or  rather  nights,  for  their  per- 
formance ; for  he  carried  his  contraband  goods  to  towns  fifty  miles 
distant,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  The  darker  the  night 
was,  and  the  more  tempestuous,  the  more  welcome  it  was  to  Harry, 
He  saw  none  of  the  beauties  in  the  moon,  on  which  poets  dwell 
with  admiration.  Its  flight  may  have  charms  for  the  lover, 
but  it  has  none  for  the  smuggler,  For  twenty  years  he  had 
carried  on  this  mode  of  traffic  witli  uninterrupted  success.  He 
had  been  frequently  pursued;  but  his  good  steed,  aided  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  localities,  had  ever  carried  him  beyond  the 
reacli  of  danger ; and  his  stow-holes  had  been  so  secretly  and  so 
cunningly  designed,  that  no  one  but  himself  was  able  to  discover 
them,  and  informations  against  him  always  fell  to  the  ground. 

Emboldened  by  long  success,  he  had  ceased  to  be  a mere 
purchaser  of  contraband  goods  upon  the  sea,  and  the  story 
became  current  that  he  had  bought  a share  of  a lugger,  in  con- 
junction with  an  Englishman  then  resident  at  Cuxhaven.  His 
brother  fishermen  were  not  all  men  of  honour ; for  you  will  find 
black  sheep  in  every  society,  and  amongst  all  ranks  of  life. 
Some  of  them  had  looked  with  an  envious  eye  upon  Harry’s 
run  of  good  fortune,  and  they  bore  it  with  impatience;  but  now, 
when  he  fairly,  boldly,  and  proudly  stepped  out  of  their  walk, 
and  seemed  to  rise  head  and  shoulders  above  them,  it  was 
more  than  they  could  stand.  It  was  the  lugger’s  first  trip; 
and  they,  having  managed  to  obtain  intelligence  of  the  day  on 
which  she  was  to  sail  with  a rich  cargo,  gave  information  of  the 
fact  to  the  commander  of  a revenue  cutter  then  cruising  upon 
the  coast. 

I have  mentioned  that  Harry  was  in  the  habit  of  wandering 
along  the  coast  with  a telescope  under  his  arm.  From  the 
period  of  his  wife’s  death,  he  had  not  gone  regularly  to  sea, 
but  let  others  have  a share  of  his  boats  for  a stipulated  portion 
of  the  fish  they  caught.  Now,  it  was  about  day-break,  on  a 
morning  in  the  middle  of  September,  that  he  was  on  the  beach 
as  I have  described  him,  and  perceiving  the  figure  of  the  cutter 
on  the  water,  he  raised  his  glass  to  his  eye,  to  examine  it  more 
minutely.  He  expected  the  lugger  on  the  following  night,  and 
the  cutter  was  an  object  of  interest  to  Harry,  As  day  began 
to  brighten,  he  knelt  down  behind  a sand  bank,  in  order  that 
he  might  take  his  observations,  without  the  chance  of  being 
discovered;  and  while  he  yet  knelt,  he  perceived  a boat  pulled 
from  the  side  of  the  cutter  towards  the  shore.  At  the  first 
glance,  he  descried  it  to  be  an  Embleton  coble,  and  before  it 
proceeded  far,  he  discovered  to  whom  it  belonged.  He  knew 
that  the  owner  was  his  enemy,  though  he  had  not  the 
courage  openly  to  acknowledge  it,  and  in  a moment  the 
nature  of  his  errand  to  the  cutter  flashed  through  Harry’s  brain, 

“I  see  it! — I see  it  all!”  said  the  smuggler,  dashing  the 
telescope  back  into  its  case;  “the  low,  the  skulking  coward, 
to  go  blab  upon  a neighbour!  But  I’se  have  the  weathergage 
o’  both  o’  them,  or  my  name’s  not  Harry  Teasdale.” 

So  saying,  he  hastened  home  to  his  house — he  examined  his 
cutlass,  his  pistols,  the  bullets,  and  the  powder.  “ All’s  right,” 
said  the  smuggler,  and  he  entered  the  room  where  his  daughter 
slei)t.  He  laid  his  rough  hand  gently  upon  hers. 

“ Fanny,  love,”  said  he,  “ thou  knowest  that  I expect  the 
lugger  to-night,  and  I don’t  think  I shall  be  at  home,  and  I 
mayn’t  be  all  to-morrow;  but  you  won’t  fret — like  a good  girl, 

1 know  you  won’t.  Keep  all  right,  love,  till  I be  back;  and  say 
nothing.” 

“ Dear  father,”  returned  Fanny,  who  was  now  a lovely  girl 
of  eighteen,  “^1  tremble  for  this  life  which  we  lead — (as  ray  poor 
mother  sai(l) — it  adds  the  punishment  of  the  law  to  mo  dangers 
of  the  sQJt.” 


TALES  OF  SHIPWRECKS 


“ Ob,  don’t  mention  thy  mother,  dearest!”  said  the  smuggler, 
“ or  thou  wilt  make  a child  of  thy  father,  when  he  should  be 
thinking  of  other  things.  Ah,  Fanny ! when  I lost  thy  mother, 
I lost  everything  that  gave  delight  to  my  heart  Since  then, 
the  fairest  fields  are  to  me  no  better  than  a bare  moor,  and  I 
have  only  thee,  my  love — only  my  Fanny,  to  comfort  me.  So, 
thou  wilt  not  cry  now — thou  wilt  not  distress  thy  father,  wilt 
thou?  No,  no!  I know  thou  wilt  not.  I shall  be  back  to  thee 
to-morrow,  love.” 

More  passed  between  the  smuggler  and  his  daughter — words 
of  remonstrance,  of  tenderness,  and  assurance;  and,  when  he 
had  left  her,  he  again  went  to  the  beach,  to  where  his  boat  had 
just  landed  from  the  night’s  fishing.  None  of  the  other  boats 
had  yet  arrived.  As  he  approached,  the  crew  said,  they  “ saw 
by  his  face  there  was  something  unpleasant  in  the  wind,”  and 
others  added — 

“ Something’s  vexed  skipper  Harry  this  morning,  and  that’s 
a shame,  for  a better  soul  never  lived,” 

“ Well,  mates,”  said  he,  as  he  approached  them,  “ have  you 
seen  a shark  cruising  off  th^  coast  this  morning?” 

“ No,”  was  the  reply. 

“ But  I have,”  said  Harry,  “ though  she  is  making  off  to  keep 
out*of  sight  now;  and,imore  than  that,  I have  seen  a cut-throat 
lubber  that  I would  not  set  my  foot  upon — I mean  the  old  Beel- 
zebub imp,  with  the  white  and  yellow  stripe  on  his  yawl,  pull 
from  her  side.  And  what  was  he  doing  there?  Was  it  not 
telling  them  to  look  out  for  the  lugger?” 

Some  of  the  boat’s  crew  uttered  sudden  and  bitter  impreca- 
tions. “ Let  us  go  and  sink  the  old  rascal  before  he  reach  the 
shore,”  said  one. 

“ With  all  my  heart,”  cried  another — for  they  were  all  inte- 
rested in  the  landing  of  the  lugger,  and,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  they  wist  not  what  they  said. 

“ Softly,  softly,  my  lads,”  returned  Harry;  “ we  must  think 
now  what  we  can  do  for  the  cargo  and  ourselves,  and  not  of 
him.” 

“ Right,  master,”  replied  another;  “ that  is  what  I am  think- 
ing.” 

“ Now,  look  ye,”  continued  Harry,  “ I believe  we  shall  have 
a squall  before  night,  and  a pretty  sharp  one  too;  but  we 
mustn’t  mind  that  when  our  fortune’s  at  stake.  Hang  all  black- 
hearted knaves  that  would  ’peach  on  a neighbour,  say  I;  but  it 
is  done  in  our  case,  and  we  must  only  do  our  best  to  make  the 
rascal’s  story  stick  in  his  throat,  or  be  the  same  as  if  it  had; 
and  I think  it  may  be  done  yet.  I know,  but  the  ’peachers 
can’t,  that  the  lugger  is  to  deliver  a few  score  kegs  at  Blyth 
before  she  ran  down  here.  We  must  oflf  and  meet  her,  and 
give  warning.” 

“ Ay,  ay.  Master  jTeasdale,  thou’rt  right;  but,  now  that  the 
thing  has  got  wind,  the  sharks  will  keep  a hawk’s  eye  on  us, 
and  how  we  are  to  do  it,  I can’t  see.” 

“ Why,  because  thou’rt  blind,”  said  Harry. 

“No,  hang  it,  and  if  I be  master,”  replied  the  other;  “I  can 
see  as  far  as  most  o’  folks,  as  ye  can  testify ; and  I dow  see 
plain  enough,  that  if  we  put  to  sea  now,  we  shall  ha’e  the  cutter 
after  us,  and  that  would  be  what  I call  only  leading  the  shark 
to  where  the  salmon  lay.” 

“ Man,  I wonder  to  hear  thee,”  said  Harry,  “ folk  wad  say 
thou  hast  nae  mair  gumption  than  a born  fool.  Do  ye  think 
I wad  be  such  an  ass  as  to  send  out  spies  in  the  face  o’  the 
enemy?  Hae  I had  a run  o’  good  luck  for  twenty  years,  and 
yet  ye  think  me  nae  better  general  than  that  comes  to?  I 
said,  nae  doubt,  that  we  should  gang  to  sea  to  meet  the  lugger, 
though  there  will  be  a squall,  and  a heavy  one  too,  before 
night,  as  sure  as  I’m  telling  ye;  but  I didna  say  that  we  should 
dow  sae  under  the  bows  o’  the  cutter,  in  our  awn  boat,  or  out 
o’  Embleton.” 

“ Right,  right,  master,”  said  another,  “ no  more  you  did  — 
Ned  isn’t  half  awake.”  The[  name  of  the  fisherman  alluded  to 
was  Ned  Thomson. 

“ Well,  Ned,  my  lad,”  continued  Harl*y,  “ I tell  thee  what 
must  be  done ; I shall  go  saddle  my  old  nag — get  thou  a horse 
from  thy  wife’s  father — he  has  two,  and  can  spare  one — and  let 
us  jog  on  as  fast  as  we  can  for  Blyth;  but  we  mustn’t  keep  by 
the  coast,  lest  the  king’s  folk  get  their  eyes  upon  So  away. 


get  ready,  lad — set  out  as  quick  as  thee  can — few  are  astir  yet. 
I won’t  wait  on  thee,  and  thou  won’t  wait  on  me;  but  whoever 
comes  first  to  Felton  Brig,  shall  just  place  two  bits  o*  stones 
about  the  middle,  on  the  parapet  I think  they  ca’  it;  but  it  is 
the  dyke  on  each  side  o’  the  brig  I mean,  ye  kuaw.  Put  them 
on  the  left  hand  side  in  gaunalang,  down  the  water;  or  if  they’re 
there  when  ye  come  up,  ye’ll  ken  that  I’m  afore  ye.  So  get 
ready,  lad — quick  as  ever  ye  can.  Tell  the  awd  man  naething 
about  what  ye  want  wi’  the  horse — the  fewer  that  knaw  any- 
thing about  thir  things  the  better.  And  ye,  lads,  will  be  upon 
the  look-out;  and,  if  we  can  get  the  lugger  run  in  here,  have 
a’thing  in  readiness.” 

“ No  fear  o’  that,  master,’’  said  they. 

“Well,  sir,”  said  Ned,  “I’ll  be  ready  in  a trap-stick,  but 
I knaw  the  awd  chap  will  kick  up  a sang  about  lendin’  his 
horse.” 

“ Tell  him  I’ll  pay  for  it  if  ye  break  its  legs,”  said  Harry. 

The  crew  of  the  boat  laughed,  and  some  of*  them  said — 
“Nobody  will  doubt  that,  master — you  are  able  enough  to 
do  it.” 

It  must  be  observed,  that,  since  Harry  had  ceased  to  go  re- 
gularly to  sea,  and  when  he  was  really  considered  to  be  a rich 
man,  the  crew  of  his  boat  began  to  call  him  master^  notwith- 
standing his  sou’-wester  and  canvass  kilt.  And  now  that  it 
was  known  to  them,  and  currently  rumoured  in  Embleton,  that 
he  was  part  proprietor  of  a lugger,  many  of  the  villagers  began 
to  call  Fanny,  Miss  Teasdale;  and  it  must  be  said,  that,  in  her 
dress  and  conversation,  she  much  nearer  approximated  to  one 
that  might  be  styled  Mias,  than  to  be  a fisherman’s  daughter. 
But  when  the  character  and  education  of  her  mother  are  taken 
into  account,  this  will  not  be  wondered  at. 

It  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  describe  the  journey 
of  Harry  and  Ned  Thomson  to  Blyth;  before  they  arrived  at 
Felton,  Harry  had  overtaken  Ned,  and  they  rode  on  together. 

On  arriving  at  Blyth,  they  stopped  at  the  door  of  an  indivi- 
dual who  was  to  receive  forty  kilderkins  of  Hollands  from  the 
lugger,  and  a quantity  of  tobacco.  It  is  well  known  to  be  the 
first  duty  of  an  equestrian  traveller  to  look  after  his  horse,  and 
to  see  that  it  is  fed;  but,  in  this  instance,  Harry  forgot  the 
established  rule — the  horses  were  given  in  charge  of  a girl  to 
take  them  to  a stable,  to  see  them  fed,  or  otherwise,  and 
Harry  hastened  into  the  house,  and  breathlessly  inquired  of 
its  owner — “I  hope  to  heaven,  sir,  ye  have  heard  nothing  of  the 
Swallow?” 

[Tlie  lugger  was  called  the  “ Swallow,”  from  the  carpenter  in 
Cuxhaven,  who  built  her,  having  warranted  that  she  “would 
Jiy  through  the  water.”] 

“Why,  nothing,”  replied  Harry’s  brother  smuggler;  “but  we 
shall  be  on  the  look-out  for  her  to-night.” 

“ So  far  well,”  said  Harry;  “ but  I hope  you  have  no  fear  of 
any  king’s  lobsters  being  upon  the  coast,  or  rats  aiiiore?” 

“I  don’t  think  we  have  anything  to  fear  from  the  cut-- 
ters,”  said  the  other;  “but  I won’t  answer  for  the  spies  on 
shore;  there  are  folk  wi’  us  here,  as  well  as  wi’  ye,  that  canna 
see  their  neighbours  thrive,  and  hand  their  tongue;  and  I think 
some  o’  them  hae  been  gaun  ower  often  about  wi’  the  spy-glass 
this  day  or  tow.” 

“ Then,”  said  Harry,  “ the  lugger  doesna  break  bulk  here, 
nor  at  Embleton  outlier — that’s  flat.  Get  ye  a boat  ready 
neighbour,  and  we  maun  off  and  meet  her,  or  ye  may  drink 
sma’  yill  to  your  venture  and  mine.” 

“ It  is  growing  tow  stormy  for  a boat  to  ventute  out,” 
answered  the  other. 

“ Smash,  man!”  rejoined  Harry;  “wad  you  sit  here  on  your 
hunkers,  while  your  capital  is  in  danger  o’  being  robbed  frae 
ye,  as  simply  as  ye  "would  snuff  out  a candle,  and  a’  to  escape 
a night’s  doukin!  Get  up,  man — get  a boat — we  maun  to  sea 
— we  maun  meet  the  lugger,  or  you  and  I are  done  men — clean 
ruined  a’thegither.  I hae  risked  the  better  part  o’  my  bit  o’ 
Fanny’s  fortune  upon  this  venture,  and.  Heaven ! I’ll  suffer  death 
ten  thousandfold  afore  I see  her  brought  to  poverty;  sae  get  a 
boat — get  it — and  if  ye  daurna  gang  out,  and  if  nane  o’  your 
folk  daur  gang,  Ned  and  me  here  will  gang  our  tow  sel’s.” 

(To  be  continued,) 
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WRECKS  OFF  YARMOUTH,  &o. 

February,  1845. 

One  of  the  severest  storms  for  many  years  was  experienced 
in  February,  1845,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Yarmouth,  and  the 
loss  of  human  life  and  property  occasioned  by  its  ravages  was 
truly  dreadful.  The  gale  commenced  shortly  before  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  as  the  day  advanced  it  increased  furiously, 
eventually  blowing  a complete  hurricane,  to  the  terror  of  every 
ship’s  crew  lying  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead;  rain  and  snow  fell 
heavily  at  intervals  accompanied  by  a severe  frost.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  morning,  at  the  commencement  of  the  gale,  a 
brig  called  the  Jane,  from  Middlesborough,  for  London,  was 
making  for  the  Cockle  under  double-reefed  topsails,  &c.  By 
some  unaccountable  means  she  missed  stays.  The  crew,  per- 
ceiving that  the  ship  was  driving  on  to  the  Scroby  Sands,  let 
go  the  anchor  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  her  up,  but  in  an  in- 
stant the  chain  broke  by  the  force  she  was  driving,  and 
directly  afterwards  she  struck,  where  she  soon  sank,  the  crew 
barely  having  time  to  get  their  clothes  into  the  boat  before 
the  vessel  went  down.  Another  brig,  named  the  Ann  Porter, 
laden  with  coals,  of  and  from  Sunderland  to  the  metropolis, 
met  with  a similar  fate ; she  drove  on  to  the  Scroby  Sands, 
and  became  a total  loss.  Another,  but,  alasl  a more  dread- 
ful wreck,  succeeded  the  above  during  the  height  of  the  storm. 
At  about  half-past  eight  o’clock  a large  brig  was  observed 
in  a state  of  distress,  all  her  sails  blown  away,  apparently 
having  lost  her  rudder,  and  driving  in  the  direction  of  the  same 
sands.  Immediately  the  alarm  was  given,  a party  of  thirteen 
brave  fellows  pushed  ofi  in  a large  yawl,  aboutfifty  tons,  named 
the  Phoenix,  from  the  beach,  to  the  rescue  of  the  crew  of  the 
hapless  vessel,  for  it  was  evident  that  she  must  strike  the  sands 
long  before  they  could  come  up  with  her,  and  such  proved  to 
be  the  case.  As  the  yawl  neared  the  sands,  the  vessel  could 
be  seen  beating  violently,  while  the  sea  was  making  a clear 
sweep  over  her  masts.  The  crew  had  taken  to  the  rigging, 
where  they  had  lashed  themselves.  A ray  of  delight  beamed  on 
the  countenances  of  both  crews  as  the  yawl  approached,  steadily 
steered  by  a veteran  fisherman,  and  the  chances  of  saving  their 
lives  seemed  certain.  The  yawl,  however,  was  just  being 
brought  alongside,  when  a terrible  sea  caught  the  boat  and 
dashed  it  to  pieces  against  the  bulwarks  of  the  brig.  Ten  of 
its  crew  contrived  to  grasp  hold  of  the  brig,  as  their  fraU  craft 
sank  beneath  the  waves  with  three  of  their  companions,  who 
were  never  seen  more,  and  consequently  perished.  The  brig’s 
crew  having,  as  before  said,  taken  to  the  rigging,  this  was  the 
only  place  of  safety  for  those  of  the  yawl.  The  latter  having 
been  seen  to  go  down  by  those  assembled  on  the  beach,  the 
lifeboat  belonging  to  Yarmouth  was  instantly  launched  to 
render  assistance  to  the  unhappy  creatures.  Those  in  the  life- 
boat used  all  the  energy  they  could  to  reach  the  vessel  in  time, 
but  ere  they  had  reached  half  the  distance  the  foremast,  with 
its  living  freight  lashed  to  it,  fell  overboard,  and  every  soul  with 
it  perished.  The  feelings  of  the  remainder,  lashed  to  the  main- 
mast, at  witnessing  the  melancholy  fate  of  their  companions 
were,  as  may  be  imagined,  of  the  most  heart-piercing  descrip- 
tion. This  mast  also  gave  way,  and  fell  over  the  ship’s  side, 
and  several  of  the  party,  it  is  stated,  have  likewise  perished. 
The  lifeboat  was  then  near  at  the  time,  and,  after  very  great 
exertion,  seven  were  saved.  These  all  belong  to  the  yawl;  but 
the  remainder  of  the  crew,  six  in  nuraberj  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  brig’s  crew,  were  drowned.  The  brig’s  name  is  as  yet 
unknown,  or  were  she  belonged  to.  The  wreck  has  entirely 
gone  to  pieces.  It  is  expected,  however,  from  her  size — up- 
wards of  200  tons  burden — that  she  was  one  of  the  Newcastle 
traders. 

From  the  Bury  Chronicle. 

One  of  the  mariners  of  the  yawl’s  crew  describes  the  scene  at 
this  time  as  peculiarly  affecting  and  awful;  he  saw  from  liia 
elevated  position,  seven  of  his  comrades,  and  eight  of  the  crew 
baflaing  with  the  waves,  and  at  length  sinking  to  rise  no  more 
until  the  morning  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead.  The 
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precarious,  and  no  sounds  were  heard  but  the  howling  of  the 
wind,  the  crashing  of  the  timbers  and  rigging,  the  occasional 
cry  of  “some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony,”  mixed  with 
the  suppressed  moanings  and  prayers  of  those  whose  lives 
were  hardly  more  secure.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Clowes,’  of  Caister, 
came  riding  very  fast  to  the  life-boat  station  here,  about  half- 
past three,  having  either  seen  or  heard  of  the  accident.  The 
life-boat  was  manned,  and  arrived  in  about  twenty  minutes  at 
the  wreck,  where  they  found  six  men  out  of  thirteen,  clinging 
to  the  rigging,  some  of  them  so  tenacious  of  their  hold,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  they  could  be  persuaded  to  leave  go,  and 
trust  themselves  to  the  ropes  which  were  thrown  to  their  as- 
sistance. The  jetty  and  beach  were  lined  with  thousands  of 
spectators,  attracted  to  witness  the  return  of  the  life-boat,  with 
feelings  of  curiosity,  sympathy,  and  intense  interest.  Amongst 
the  spectators  we  observed  the  wives,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
parents  of  those  Avho  had  left  in  the  yawl,  and  heard  the  oppo- 
site exclamations  of  each  party  as  their  loved  one  was  pro- 
claimed to  be  saved  or  lost.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  beachmen  who  were  saved  by  the  life-boat: — Samuel  Colt- 
was,  James  Gurney,  Samuel  Shields,  Joseph  Duffel,  Tho- 
mas Motts,  and  Benjamin  Gurling.  Three  of  them  were 
carried  to  their  houses— three  walked;  Gurney  and  Shields 
were  very  much,  but,  we  rejoice  to  say,  not  dangerously  injured. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  men,  and  the  number  of  the 
families  of  those  who  were  lost: — Jas.  Boulton  (two  boys  and 
one  girl,  all  married);  William  Warner  (single);  James  Shreeve 
(two  boys  and  one  girl);  James  George  (single) ; George  Bar- 
ney (single);  Abraham  Weiherell  (seven  girls  and  two  boys); 
and  Gannam  HUling  (two  girls  and  a Vrufe  near  her  confine- 
ment). Thus  perished  seven  fine  and  practical  men  belonging 
to  this  port,  in  the  attempt  to  save  their  fellow-creatures’  lives. 
We  hope  that  public  sympathy  will  be  excited  by  this  affecting 
catastrophe,  and  that  a fund  for  the  relief  of  the  families  may 
bo  raised  promptly  and  efficiently.  The  yawl  was  nearly  a new 
one,  and  cost  in  building,  we  hear,  about  230/.  The  crew  of  the 
yawl  saw  her  floating,  and  therefore  she  may  yet  be  picked  up, 
and  partially  saved. 

A melancholy  shipwreck  happened  on  the  Cornish  coast,  all 
hands  on  board,  excepting  one  seaman,  meeting  with  a watery 
grave.  The  unfortunate  vessel  was  a brig  called  the  William 
Pitt,  belonging  to  Sunderland,  Captain  Thomas  Bowser,  master, 
laden  with  3190  ardebs  of  beans,  bound  to  Gloucester  from  Alex- 
andria. On  Sunday  morning  last  the  ship  made  Scilly  and 
Long  Ships  Light.  She  tlien  passed  up  the  Channel,  when  she 
encountered  the  storm,  and  sustaining  considerable  injury,  the 
master  was  determined  to  run  into  the  first  harbour.  That  of 
Padstow  being  the  first,  the  ship  was  brought  before  the  wind 
in  order  to  run  her  in,  when  unhappily,  owing  to  the  pilots  not 
being  at  their  posts,  and  the  captain  being  unacquainted  with 
the  locality,  she  struck  on  the  rocks  on  the  Miners*  side,  and 
afterwards  on  the  Dunbar,  where  she  almost  immediately  went 
to  pieces.  One  of  the  crew,  named  James  Hewson,  was  saved 
by  lashing  himself  to  a spar,  which  was  carried  by  the  waves 
ashore.  The  rest  of  his  companions,  however,  including  the 
captain,  met  with  a watery  grave. 

The  extent  of  human  life  lost  at  the  late  distressing  ship- 
wreck of  the  William  Turner,  in  Carnarvon  Bay,  was  greater, 
we  regret  to  say,  than  first  reported.  It  has  been  ascertained 
correctly  that  no  fewer  than  30  persons  perished.  Out  of  the 
30  only  3 bodies  have  been  washed  ashore.  The  ship  was  nearly 
500  tons  burden,  and  her  cargo  consisted  of  guano. 


THE  SMUGGLER. 

( Concluded.) 

“ Surely  ye  wad  be  mad,  Harry,  to  attempt  such  a thing  in  an 
open  boat  to-night,”  said  the  Blyth  merchant. 

“ Mad,  or  no  mad,”  answered  Harry,  “ I hae  said  it,  and  I 
am  determined.  There  is  nae  danger  yet  wi’  a man  that  knaws 
how  to  manage  a boat.  If  ye  gang  pullin’  through  thick  and 
thin,  through  main  strength,  and  for  bare  Rfe,  as  many  o’  the 
folk  upon  our  coast  dee,  then  there  i»  dangei:— '^t  there  is  nae 
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use  for  the  like  o’  that.  It  is  na  enough  to  manage  an  oar ; you 
must  knaw  how  to  humour  the  sea,  and  to  manage  a wave. 
Dinna  think  I’ve  been  at  sae  mair  than  thirty  years  without 
knawin’  something  about  the  matter.  But  I tell  you  what  it  is, 
friend — ye  knaw  what  the  Bible  says — ‘ The  race  is  not  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong;’  now,  the  way  to  face 
breakers,  or  a storm  at  sea,  is  not  to  pull  through  desperation, 
as  if  your  life  depended  on  the  pulling;  but  when  ye  see  a wave 
coming,  ye  must  back-water,  and  back-water,  and  not  pull  again 
until  ye  see  an  opportunity  of  gauin’  forward.  It  is  the  trust- 
ing to  mere  pulling,  sir,  that  makes  our  life-boats  useless.  The 
rowers  in  a life-boat  should  study  the  sea  as  well  as  their  oars. 
They  should  consider  thatthej'  save  life  by  watching  the  wave 
that  breaks  over  the  vessel,  as  well  as  by  straining  every 
nerve  to  reach  her.  Now,  this  is  a stormy  night,  nae  doubt, 
but  w^e  maun  just  consider  ourselves  gaiin  off  to  the  lugger 
in  the  situation  o’  folk  gaun  off  in  a life-boat.  We  maun  work 
cannily  and  warily,  and  I’ll  take  the  management  o’  the  boat 
mysel’.” 

“ If  ye  dow  that,  master,”  said  Ned  Thomson,  “ then  I gang 
w'i’  ye  to  a dead  certainty.” 

“ Well,  Harry,”  replied  the  merchant,  “ if  it  maun  be  sae,  it 
just  maun  be  sae;  but  I think  it  a rash  and  a dangerous  under- 
taking. I wad  sooner  risk  a’  that  I have  on  board.” 

“ Why,  man,  I really  wonder  to  hear  ye,”  said  Harry;  “folk 
•wad  say  that  ye  had  been  swaddled  in  lambs’  wool  a’  your  life, 
and  nursed  on  your  mother’s  knee — get  a boat,  and  let  us  off  to 
the  lugger,  and  nae  mair  about  it.” 

His  orders  were  obeyed — and,  about  an  hour  after  sunset, 
himself,  with  Ned  Thomson,  the  merchant,  and  four  others, 
put  off  to  sea.  They  had,  indeed,  embarked  upon  a perilous 
voyage — before  they  were  a mile  from  the  shore,  tlio  wind  blew 
a perfect  hurricane,  and  the  waves  chased  each  other  in  circles 
like  monsters  at  play.  Still  Harry  guided  the  boat  with  un- 
erring skill.  He  ordered  them  to  draw  back  from  the  bursting 
wave — they  rose  over  it — he  rendered  it  subservient  to  his  pur- 
pose. Within  two  hours  he  descried  the  lights  of  the  lugger. 
He  knew  them,  for  he  had  given  directions  for  their  use,  and 
similar  lights  were  hoisted  from  the  coble  which  he  steered. 

“ All’s  well!”  said  Harry;  and,  in  his  momentary  joy,  he  for- 
got the  tempestuous  sea  in  which  they  laboured.  They  reached 
the  lugger — they  gained  the  deck. 

“ Put  back,  friend — put  back,”  was  the  first  salutation  of 
Harry  to  the  skipper;  “ the  camp  is  blown,  and  there  are 
sharks  along  shore.” 

“ The  devil!”  replied  the  captain,  who  was  an  Englishman; 
“ and  what  shall  we  do?” 

“ Back,  back,”  answered  Harry,  “ that  is  all  in  the  mean- 
time.” 

But  the  storm  nOAv  raged  with  more  fierceness — it  was  im- 
possible for  the  boat  to  return  to  the  shore,  and  Harry  and  his 
comrades  were  compelled  to  put  to  sea  with  the  lugger.  Even 
she  became  in  danger,  and  it  required  the  exertions  of  all  hands 
to  manage  her. 

The  storm  continued  until  near  daybreak,  and  the  vessel  had 
plied  many  miles  from  the  shore;  but  as  day  began  to  dawn, 
and  the  storm  abated,  an  enemy  that  they  feared  more  appeared 
within  a quarter  of  a mile  from  them,  in  the  shape  of  a cutter- 
brig.  A gun  was  fired  from  the  latter  as  a signal  for  the  lugger 
to  lie  too.  Consternation  seized  the  crew,  and  they  hurried  to 
and  fro  upon  the  deck  in  confusion. 

“ Clear  the  decks!”  cried  the  skipper;  “ they  shan’t  get  all 
without  paying  for  it.  Look  to  the  guns,  my  hearties.” 

“Avast!  Master  Skipper,”  said  Harry;  “though  my  pro- 
perty be  in  danger,  I see  no  cause  why  I should  put  my  neck  in 
danger  too.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  fight  when  we  canna 
better  dow;  and  if  we  can  keep  them  in  play  a’  day,  there 
will  be  sma’  danger  in  wur  gi’en  them  the  slip  at  night.” 

“ As  you  like,  Mr.  Teasdale,”  said  the  skipper;  “ all’s  one  to 
me.  Helm  about,  my  lad,”  added  he,  addressing  the  steers- 
man, and  away  went  the  lugger  as  an  arrow,  scudding  before 
the  wind. 

' The  cutter  made  all  sail,  and  gave  chase,  firing  shot  after  shot. 
She  was  considered  one  of  the  fastest  vessels  in  the  service; 
aad  tliough,  on  the  part  of  Harry  and  his  friends,  eyery  nerye 


was  strained,  every  sail  hoisted,  and  every  manosuvre  used,  they 
could  not  keep  the  lugger  out  of  harm’s  way.  Every  half-hour 
he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  wished  for  night,  and  his  friend, 
the  skipper,  followed  his  example.  There  was  a hot  chase  for 
several  hours;  and  though  tubs  of  brandy  were  thrown  over- 
board by  the  dozen,  still  the  whizzing  bullets  from  the  cutter 
passed  over  the  heads  of  the  smugglers.  It  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned, also,  that  the  rigging  of  the  lugger  had  early  sustained 
damage,  and  her  speed  was  checked.  About  sunset  a shot  in- 
jured her  rudder,  and  she  became,  for  a time,  as  Harry  de- 
scribed her,  “ as  helpless  as  a child.”  The  cutter  instantly  bore 
down  upon  her. 

“ Now  for  it,  my  lads,”  cried  the  skipper — “ there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  fighting  now — I suppose  that  is  what  you  mean.  Mas- 
ter Teasdale?” 

Harry  nodded  his  head,  and  quietly  drew  his  pistols  from  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  greatcoat;  and  then  added — 

“ Now,  lads,  this  is  a bad  job,  but  we  must  try  to  make  tho 
best  on’t,  and,  as  we  hae  gone  thus  far,”  (and  he  discharged  a 
pistol  at  the  cutter  as  he  spoke,)  “ ye  knaw  it  is  o’  nae  use  to 
think  o’  yielding — it  is  better  to  be  shot  than  hanged.”  In  a 
few  minutes  the  firing  of  the  cutter  was  returned  by  the  lugger, 
from  two  large  guns  and  a number  of  small  arms.  Harry,  in 
the  midst  of  the  smoke  and  flame  of  the  action,  and  the  havoc 
of  the  bullets,  was  as  cool  and  collected  as  if  smoking  his  pipe 
upon  the  beach  at  Embleton. 

“ See  to  get  the  helm  repaired,  lad,  as  fast  as  ye  can,”  said  he 
to  the  carpenter,  while  in  the  act  of  reloading  his  pistols;  “let 
us  fight  away,  but  mind  ye  yur  awn  wark.” 

Harry’s  was  the  philosophy  of  courage,  mingled  with  the  cal- 
culations of  worldly  wisdom. 

The  firing  had  been  kept  up  on  both  sides  for  the  space  of 
half-an-hour,  and  the  decks  of  both  were  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  wounded,  when  a party  from  the  brig,  headed  by  her  first 
mate,  succeeded  in  boarding  the  lugger.  Harry  seized  a cut- 
lass, which  lay  unsheathed  by  the  side  of  the  comi)anion,  and 
was  the  first  who  rushed  forward  to  repel  them. 

“ Out  o’  my  ship,  ye  thieves!”  cried  he,  while,  with  his  long 
arm,  he  brandished  the  deadly  weapon,  and,  for  a moment,  for- 
got his  habitual  discretion.  Others  of  the  crew  instantly  sprang 
to  the  assistance  of  Harry,  and,  after  a short,  but  desperate  en- 
counter, the  invaders  were  driven  from  the  dock,  leaving  their 
chief  mate,  insensible  from  wounds,  behind  them. 

The  rudder  being  repaired,  so  as  to  render  her  manageable, 
the  lugger  kept  up  a sort  of  retreating  fight  until  night  set  in, 
Avhen,  as  Harry  said,  “she  gave  the  cutter  the  slip  like  a knot- 
less thread.” 

But  now  a disagreeable  question  arose  amongst  them,  and 
that  was,  what  they  should  do  with  the  wounded  officer,  who 
had  been  left  as  a prize  in  their  hands — though  a prize  that  they 
would  much  rather  have  been  without.  Some  wished  that  he 
might  die  of  his  wounds,  and  so  they  would  get  rid  of  him,  for 
they  were  puzzled  how  to  dispose  of  him  in  such  a way  as  not 
to  lead  to  their  detection,  and  place  their  lives  in  jeopardy. 
Harry  was  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  the  officer,  washing  his 
wounds  with  Riga  balsam,  of  which  they  had  a store  on  board, 
and  binding  them  up,  when  one  desperate  fellow  cut  short  the 
perplexity  and  discussion  of  the  crew,  by  proposing  to  fling 
their  prize  overboard. 

On  hearing  the  brutal  proposal,  Harry  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  hurling  out  his  long  bony  arm,  he  exclaimed — “ Ye  savage!” 
and,  dashing  his  fist  in  the  face  of  the  ruffian,  felled  him  to  the 
deck. 

The  man  (if  we  may  call  one  who  could  entertain  so  inhuman 
an  idea  by  the  name  of  man)  rose,  bleeding,  growling,  and  mut- 
tering threats  of  revenge. 

“ Ye’ll  blab,  will  ye?”  said  Harry,  eyeing  him  fiercely — 
“ threaten  to  dow  it  again,  and  there’s  the  portion  that’s  wait- 
ing for  yur  neck!” — and,  as  he  spoke,  he  pointed  •with  his  finger 
to  the  cross-tree  of  the  lugger,  and  adde^  “ and  ye  knaw  that 
the  same  reward  awaits  ye  if  ye  set  yur  weel-faur’d  face 
ashore.  Out  o’  my  sight,  ye  ’scape-the-gallows.” 

For  three  days  and  nights,  after  her  encounter  with  the  brig, 
the  lugger  kept  out  to  sea;  and,  on  the  fourth  night,  which 
was  thiQk,  dark,  and  starleiss,  Harry  resglycd  to  risk  all;  and, 
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desiring  the  skipper  to  stand  for  the  shore,  all  but  run  her 
aground  on  Embleton  beacli.  No  light  was  hoisted,  no  signal 
given.  Harry  held  up  his  finger,  and  every  soul  in  the  lugger 
was  mute  as  death.  A boat  was  lowered  in  silence,  and  four  of 
the  crew  being  placed  under  the  command  of  Ned  Thomson, 
pulled  ashore.  The  boat  flew  quickly,  but  the  oars  seemed  only 
to  kiss  the  water,  aud  no  sound,  audible  at  the  distance  of  five 
yards,  proceeded  from  their  stroke. 

“ Now,  pull  back  quietly,  mates,”  said  Ned,  “ and  I’ll  be 
aboard  wi’  some  o’  war  awn  folks  in  a twinkling.” 

It  was  between  one  and  two  in  the  morning,  and  there  was 
no  outward  sign  amongst  the  fishermen  of  Embleton  that  they 
were  on  the  alert  for  the  arrival  of  a smuggler.  The  party  who 
gave  information  to  the  cutter  having  missed  Harry  for  a few 
days,  justly  imagined  that  lie  liad  obtained  notice  of  what  they 
had  done;  and  also  believed  that  he  had  ordered  the  cargo  to  be 
delivered  on  some  other  part  of  the  coast,  and  they,  therefore, 
were  off  their  guard.  Ned,  therefore,  proceeded  to  the  village; 
and,  at  the  houses  of  certain  friends,  merely  gave  three  distinct 
and  peculiar  taps  with  his  finger  upon  their  shutterless  win- 
dows, from  none  of  which,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  pro- 
ceeded even  the  shadoiv  of  light;  but  no  sooner  was  the  last  tap 
given  upon  each,  than  it  was  responded  to  by  a low  cough  from 
within.  No  words  passed;  and  at  one  window  only  was  Ned 
detained  for  a space  exceeding  ten  seconds,  and  that  was  at  the 
house  of  his  master,  Harry  Teasdale.  Fanny  had  slept  but 
little  since  her  father  left;  when  she  sought  rest  for  an  hour,  it 
was  during  the  day,  and  she  now  sat  anxiously  watching  every 
sound.  On  hearing  the  understood  signal,  she  sprang  to  the 
door.  “Edward,”  she  whispered  eagerly,  “is  it  you? — where 
is  my  father? — what  has  detained  him?” 

“ Don’t  be  asking  questions  now.  Miss  Fanny — sure  it  is  very 
foolish,”  replied  Ned,  in  the  same  tone;  “ Master  will  be  here 
by-and-bye;  but  ye  knaw  we  have  bonny  wark  to  dow  afore 
daylight  yet.  Gud  night,  hinny.” 

So  sa3ung,  Ned  stole  soft!}’-  along  the  village;  and,  within 
half  an  hour,  half  a dozen  boats  were  alongside  the  lugger; 
and,  an  hour  before  daybreak,  every  tub  and  every  bale  on 
board  was  safely  landed  and  stowed  away. 

Yet,  after  she  was  a clean  ship,  there  was  one  awkward  busi- 
ness that  still  remained  to  be  settled,  and  that  was  how  thc^’’ 
were  to  dispose  of  the  wounded  officer  of  the  cutter-brig.  A 
consultation  was  held — many  opinions  were  giveji. 

“ At  ony  rate  we  must  act  like  Christians,”  said  Harry. 

Some  proposed  that  he  should  be  taken  over  to  Holland  and 
landed  there;  but  this  the  skipper  positively  refused  to  do, 
swearing,  that  the  sooner  he  could  get  rid  of  such  a customer 
the  better. 

“ Why,  I canna  tell,”  said  Ned  Thomson;  “ but  what  dow  ye 
say,  if  we  just  take  him  ashore,  and  lay  him  at  the  door  o’  the 
awd  rascal  that  gied  information  on  us?” 

“Capital!”  cried  two  or  three  of  the  conclave;  “that’s  just 
the  ticket,  Ned!” 

“Nonsense!”  interrupted  Harry,  “it’s  nae  such  thing,  man. 
Ned,  I wonder  that  sic  a clever  chap  as  ye  aye  talks  like  a fool. 
Why  ye  might  as  weel  go  and  ask  them  to  take  you  and  me  off 
to  jMorpeth  before  dinner-time,  as  to  lay  him  at  their  door  this 
morning.” 

“ Well,  Master  Teasdale,”  said  the  skipper,  who  was  be- 
coming inipatient,  “ what  would  you  have  us  to  do  with  him?” 
“ Why,  I see  there’s  naething  for  it,”  answered  Harry,  “ but 
I maun  take  the  burden  o’  him  upon  my  awn  shouthers.  Get 
the  boat  read}'.”  So  saying,  and  while  it  was  yet  dark,  he  en- 
tered the  cabin  where  the  wounded  officer  lay,  but  who  was 
now  conscious  of  his  situation. 

“ I say,  my  canny  lad,”  said  Harry,  approaching  his  bedside, 
and  addressing  him,  “ ye  maun  allow  me  to  tie  a bit  handker- 
6her  ower  yur  een  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  sae. — Ye  needna 
be  feared,  for  there’s  naething  shall  happen  ye — but  only,  in 
looking  after  yur  gud,  I maunna  lose  sight  o’  my  awn.  You 
shall  be  ta’en  ashore  as  gently  as  we  can.” 

The  wounded  man  was  too  feeble  to  offer  any  resistance;  and 
Harry,  binding  up  his  eyes,  wrapt  the  clothes  on  the  bed  around 
him,  and  carried  him  in  his  arms  upon  deck.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, he  placed  him  in  the  boat,  supporting  him  with  his 


and,  on  reaching  the  shore,  he  bore  him  on  his  shoulders  to  his 
house. 

“ Now,  sir,”  said  he,  as  he  set  him  down  from  his  shoulders 
on  an  arm-chair,  “ ye  needna  be  under  the  smallest  apprehen- 
sion, for  every  attention  shall  l)e  paid  ye  here;  and  as  soon  as 
ye  are  better,  ye  shall  be  at  liberty  to  return,  safe  and  sound,  to 
your  friends,  your  ship,  or  wherever  ye  like.”  Harry  then 
turned  to  his  daughter,  and  continued — “ Now,  ray  bird,  come 
awa  in  by  wi’  me,  and  I will  let  ye  knaw  what  ye  have  to  dow.” 

Fanny  wondered  at  the  unusual  burden  which  her  father  had 
brought  upon  his  shoulders  into  the  house;  and,  at  his  request, 
she  anxiously  accompanied  him  into  her  own  apartment.  When 
they  had  entered,  and  he  had  shut  the  door  behind  them,  he 
took  her  hand  affectionately,  and,  addressing  her  in  a sort  of 
whisper,  said — 

“ Now,  Fanny,  love,  }'e  maun  be  very  cautious — as  I knaw 
ye  will  be — and  mind  what  I am  telling  }’e  to  dow.”  He  then 
made  her  acquainted  with  the  rank  of  their  inmate,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  added — 
“ Now,  darling,  ye  see  we  maun  be  very  circumspect,  and  keep 
his  being  here  a secret  frae  everybody;  he  maun  remain  igno- 
rant o’  his  awn  situation,  nowther  knawing  where  he  is,  nor  in 
whose  hands  he  is;  for,  if  it  were  found  out,  it  wad  be  as  much 
as  your  father’s  life  is  worth.  Now,  he  maun  stop  in  this 
room,  as  it  looks  into  the  garden,  and  he  can  see  naething  frae 
it,  nor  will  onybody  be  able  to  see  him.  Ye  maun  sleep  wi’  the 
lass  in  the  kitchen,  and  yur  ‘ sampler'  and  every  book,  or  ony- 
thing  that  has  a name  on’t,  maun  be  taken  out  o’  the  room.  It 
winna  dow  for  onybody  but  you  and  me  ever  to  see  him,  or  to 
wait  on  him;  and,  when  we  do,  he  maunna  be  allowed  to  see 
either  yur  face  or  mine;  but  1 will  put  mj'  awd  mask  on,  that  I 
used  to  Avear  at  night  sometimes  when  there  Avas  onj'thing  par- 
ticular to  doAv,  and  I thought  there  wad  be  danger  in  the  way; 
aud,”  continued  he,  as  the  doting  parent  rose  in  his  bosom,  “ it 
Avadna  bo  chauci/  for  him  to  see  my  Fanny’s  face  at  ony  rate; 
and  when  }'e  dow  see  him,  ye  maun  have  j'our  features  so  con- 
cealed, that,  if  he  met  you  again,  he  wadna  knaAv  ye.  Now, 
hinny,  ye’ll  attend  to  a’  that  I’ve  said — for  }'e  remember  your 
father’s  life  depends  on’t — and  Ave  maun  be  as  kind  to  the  lad  as 
AS'e  can,  and  try  to  bring  him  about  as  soon  as  possible,  to  get 
clear  on  him.” 

Fanil}'  promised  to  obey  her  father’s  injunctions;  but  fears 
for  his  safety,  and  the  danger  in  which  he  AA'as  placed,  banished 
every  other  thought.  The  books,  the  “ sampler,"  ei'erything 
that  could  lead  the  stranger  to  a knowledge  of  the  name  of  his 
keepers,  or  of  the  place  Avhere  he  Avas,  Avas  taken  out  of  the 
room. 

Harry,  muffling  up  his  face,  returned  to  the  apartment  where 
the  wounded  man  Avas,  and  supporting  him  on  his  arm,  he  led 
him  to  that  which  he  was  to  occupy.  He  then  took  the  band- 
age from  his  eyes,  and,  placing  him  on  the  bed,  again  desired 
him  to  keep  himself  easy,  and  Avislied  him  “ good  morning,”  for 
day  Avas  noAv  beginning  to  dawn. 

The  name  of  our  smuggler’s  Av'ounded  prisoner  Avas  Augustus 
Hartly.  He  Avas  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  the  son 
of  a gentleman  of  considerable  property  in  Devonshire;  and,  at 
the  period  we  speak  of,  he  was  in  expectation  of  being  removed 
from  his  situation  as  second  officer  of  the  brig,  and  promoted  to 
the  command  of  a revenue  cutter.  The  wounds  Avhich  he  had 
receiA'ed  on  the  deck  of  the  lugger  were  seA'ere,  and  bad  re- 
duced him  to  a state  of  extreme  feebleness;  but  they  were  not 
dangerous.  He  kneAv  not  Avhere  he  Avas,  and  he  marvelled  at 
the  treatment  he  experienced ; for  it  was  kind,  yea,  even  roughly 
courteous,  and  unlike  Avhat  he  might  hai'e  expected  from  the 
hands  of  such  men  as  those  into  Avhose  power  he  had  fallen. 
Anxiety  banished  sleep;  and  Avhen  the  risen  sun  lighted  up  the 
chamber  where  he  lay,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  drew 
aside  the  curtains,  to  ascertain  whether  the  appearance  of  the 
apartment  would  in  any  way  reveal  the  mystery  which  sur- 
rounded his  situation.  But  it  rather  increased  it.  In  the 
window  Avere  the  flowers — around  the  walls  the  curious  needle- 
work; the  furniture  was  neatly  arranged — there  was  an  ele- 
gance over  all ; and,  to  increase  his  wonder,  in  a corner  by  the 
window,  was  a small  harp,  and  a few  pages  of  music  lay  upon  a 
table  near  him. 
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- “ Surely,”  thought  Augustus,  “ this  cannot  be  the  habita- 
tion  of  a half  uncivilized  smuggler;  and  yet  the  man  who 
brought  me  here  seemed  such.” 

He  drew  bacK  his  head  upon  his  pillow,  to  seek  the  explana- 
tion in  conjectures  which  he  could  not  otherwise  obtain ; and 
while  he  lay  conjuring  up  strange  fancies,  Harry,  -with  the 
mask  upon  his  face,  his  hair  tied  up  and  concealed,  and  his 
body  wrapt  in  a great  coat  entered  the  room. 

“ Well,  how  art  thou  now,  lad?”  said  the  smuggler,  approach- 
ing the  bed;  ^dost  think  ye  could  take  breakfast  yet?” 
Augustus  thanked  him;  but  the  appearance  of  Harry  in  his 
strange  disguise  increased  his  curiosity  and  anxiety. 

Harry  withdrew,  and  again  returned  with  the  breakfast;  and 
though  an  awkward  waiter,  he  was  an  attentive  one.  Few 
words  passed  between  them,  for  the  questions  which  Augustus 
felt  desirous  to  ask,  were  checked  by  the  smuggler,  saying — 
“ Now,  my  canny  lad,  while  ye  are  here  I maun  lay  an  embargo 
on  your  asking  ony  questions,  either  of  me  or  onybody  else. 
Ye  shall  be  taken  gud  care  on — if  ye  want  ony  thing,  just  tak 
that  bit  stick  at  your  bed-side,  and  gie  a rap  on  the  floor,  and 
ril  come  to  ye.  Ye  shall  want  for  naethiug;  and,  as  soon  as 
ye  are  better,  ye  shall  be  at  liberty  to  gang  where  ye  like. 
But  I maun  caution  ye  again,  that  ye  are  to  ask  nae  ques- 
tions.” 

Augustus  again  thanked  him,  and  was  silent. 

At  the  end  of  eight  days,  he  was  able  to  rise  from  his  bed, 
and  to  sit  up  for  a few  hours.  Harry  now  said  to  him — 

“As  thou  wilt  be  dull,  belike  thou  wilt  have  nae  objections 
to  a little  music  to  cheer  thee.” 

Thus  saying,  he  left  the  room,  and,  in  a few  minutes,  re- 
turned with  Fanny.  He  was  disguised  as  before,  and  her 
features  were  concealed  by  several  folds  of  black  crape,  which 
covered  her  head  and  face,  after  the  fashion  of  a nun.  She 
curtsied  with  a modest  grace  to  the  stranger  as  she  entered. 

“ That  cannot  be  the  daughter  of  a rude  and  ignorant 
smuggler,”  thought  Augustus ; “ and  how  should  such  a creature 
be  connected  with  them?”  He  noted  the  elegance  of  her  form, 
and  his  imagination  again  began  to  dream.  The  mystery  of 
his  situation  deepened  around  him,  and  he  gazed  anxiously  on 
the  thick  and  folded  veil  that  concealed  her  features. 

“Wilt  thou  amuse  tlie  poor  gentleman  with  a song,  love,” 
said  Harry,  “for  I fear  he  has  but  a dull  time  on’t. 

Fanny  took  the  harp  which  stood  in  the  corner — she  touched 
the  trembling  chords — she  commenced  a Scottish  melody;  and 
as  Augustus  listened  to  the  music  of  her  clear  and  silvery 
voice,  blending  with  the  tones  of  the  instrument,  it 

“ Came  o’er  the  ear  like  the  sweet  south 
Breathing  upon  a bank  of  violets. 

Stealing  and  giving  odour.” 

It.  seemed  the  sweetest  strain  to  which  he  had  ever  listened ; 
and  romance  and  mystery  lent  it  their  magic.  His  eyes  kin- 
dled at  the  sounds ; and  when  Harry  saw  the  change  tliat  was 
produced  on  him,  he  was  well  pleased  to  observe  it,  and  he  was 
proud  also  of  his  daughter’s  performance,  and,  in  the  simplicity 
and  fullness  of  his  heart,  he  said — 

“Thou  mayest  amuse  the  gentleman  with  thy  music  every 
day,  child,  or  thou  mayest  read  to  him,  to  make  him  as  com- 
fortable as  we  can;  only  he  must  ask  thee  no  questions,  and 
thou  must  answer  him  none.  But  I can  trust  to  thee.” 

From  that  moment,  Augustus  no  longer  wearied  for  the  days 
of  his  captivity  to  pass  away;  and  he  retired  to  rest,  or  rather 
to  dream  of  the  veiled  songstress,  and  to  conjure  up  a thousand 
faces  of  youth  and  beauty  which  might  be  like  her  face — for  he 
doubted  not  but  her  countenance  was  lovely  as  her  form  was 
handsome;  and  he  pictured  dark  eyes  where  the  soul  beamed, 
and  the  raven  hair  waved  on  the  snowy  temples,  with  the  soft 
blue  eyes  where  affection  smiled,  and  the  flaxen  tresses  were 
parted  on  the  brow;  but  he  knew  not  which  might  be  like  hers 
on  whom  his  imagination  dwelt. 

Many  days  passed;  and,  during  a part  of  each,  Fanny  sat 
beside  him  to  beguile  his  solitude.  She  read  to  him;  they  con- 
versed together;  and  the  words  which  fell  from  her  lips  sur- 
prised and  delighted  him.  She  also  taught  him  the  use  of  the 


harp,  and  he  was  enabled  to  play  a few  tunes.  He  regarded  her 
as  a veiled  angel,  and  his  desire  to  look  upon  her  features  each 
day  became  more  difficult  to  control.  He  argued,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  love  one  whose  face  he  had  never  seen— -yet, 
when  she  was  absent  from  his  side,  he  was  unhappy  until  her 
return;  she  had  become  the  one  idea  of  his  thoughts — the  spirit 
of  his  fancies;  he  watched  her  fair  fingers  as  they  glided  on  the 
harp — his  hand  shook  when  he  touched  them,  and  more  than 
once  he  half  raised  it  to  untie  the  thick  veil  which  hid  her 
features  from  him. 

But,  while  such  feelings  passed  through  his  mind,  others  of 
a kindred  character  liad  crept  into  the  bosom  of  Fanny,  and 
she  sighed  when  she  thought  that,  in  a few  weeks,  she  would 
see  him  no  more,  that  even  her  face  he  might  not  see,  and  that 
her  name  he  must  never  know;  and  fears  for  her  father’s  safety 
mingled  with  the  feelings  which  the  stranger  had  awakened  in 
her  bosom.  She  had  beheld  the  anxiety  that  glowed  in  his 
dark  eyes — she  had  listened  to  his  impassioned  words — she  felt 
their  influence;  but  duty  forbade  her  to  acknowledge  that  she 
felt  it. 

Eight  weeks  had  passed;  the  wounds  of  Augustus  were 
nearly  healed ; his  health  was  restored,  and  his  strength  re- 
turned, and  Harry  said  that,  in  another  week,  he  might  depart; 
but  the  announcement  gave  no  joy  to  him  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. His  confinement  had  been  robbed  of  its  solitariness, 
it  had  become  as  a dream  in  which  he  delighted,  and  he  could 
have  asked  but  permission  to  gaze  upon  the  face  of  his  com- 
panion to  endure  it  for  ever.  About  an  hour  after  he  received 
this  intelligence,  Fanny  entered  the  apartment.  He  rose  to 
meet  her — he  took  her  hand,  and  they  sat  down  together.  But 
her  harp  lay  untouched — she  spoke  little — he  thought  she 
sighed,  and  he,  too,  Avas  silent. 

“ Lady,”  said  lie,  anxiously,  still  holding  her  hand  in  his,  “ I 
know  not  where  I am,  nor  by  Avhom  I am  surrounded — this 
only  I know,  that  you,  Avitli  an  angel’s  care,  have  watched  over 
me,  that  you  have  restored  me  to  health,  and  rendered  con- 
finement more  grateful  than  liberty ; but,  in  a few  days,  we  must 
part — part,  perhaps,  for  ever;  then,  before  I go,  grant  me  but 
one  request — let  me  look  upon  the  face  of  her  whose  remem- 
brance will  dwell  in  my  heart  as  its  dearest  thought,  while  the 
pulse  of  life  tlirobs  within  it.” 

“I  must  not — I dare  not,”  said  Fanny,  and  she  paused  and 
sighed — “ ’tis  not  worth  looking  on,”  she  added. 

“ Nay,  dearest,”  continued  he,  “ deny  me  not — it  is  a small 
request.  Fear  nothing — never  shall  danger  fall  upon  any  con- 
nected with  you  through  me.  I will  swear  to  you ” 

“ Swear  not!”  interrupted  Fanny — “ I dare  not! — no! — no!” 
and  she  again  sighed. 

He  pressed  her  hand  more  closely  within  his.  A breath- 
less silence  followed,  and  a tear  glistened  in  his  eyes.  Her 
bosom  heaved — her  countenance  bespoke  the  struggle  that 
warred  in  her  breast. 

“ Do  I look  as  one  who  would  betray  your  friends — if  they 
be  your  friends  1”  said  he,  with  emotion. 

“ No,”  she  faltered,  and  her  head  fell  on  her  bosom. 

He  pl.aced  his  hand  across  her  shoulders — it  touched  the 
ribbon  by  which  the  deep  folds  of  the  veil  were  fastened 
over  her  head — it  was  the  impulse  of  a moment — he  unloosed 
it,  the  veil  fell  upon  the  floor,  and  the  flaxen  locks  and  the 
lovely  features  of  Fanny  Teasdale  were  revealed.  Augustus 
started  in  admiration  ; for  weeks  he  had  conjured  up  phan- 
toms of  ideal  beauty,  but  the  fair  face  before  him  exceeded 
them  all.  She  blushed — her  countenance  bespoke  anxiety 
rather  than  anger — tears  fell  down  her  cheeks,  and  he  kissed 
them  away.  He  sat,  silently  gazing  on  her  features,  drawing 
happiness  from  her  ej’es. 

Again  ten  days  had  passed,  and,  during  each  of  them, 
Fanny,  in  the  absence  of  her  father,  sat  unveiled  by  his  side. 
Still  he  knew  not  her  name,  and  when  he  entreated  her  to 
pronounce  it,  she  wept,  and  replied,  “I  dare  not.” 

He  had  told  her  his.  “ Call  me  your  Augustus,”  said  he, 
“ and  tell  me  by^  w'hat  name  I shall  call  yoUf  my  own.  Come, 
dearest^ — do  you  doubt  me  still  ? Do  you  still  think  me  ca- 
pable of  the  part  of  an  informer  ? ’ 

But  she  wept  the  more,  for  she  knew  that  to  tell  her  name 
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was  to  make  known  her  father’s  also — to  betray  him,  and  to 
place  his  life  in  jeopardy.  He  urged  her  yet  more  earnestly, 
and  he  had  sunk  upon  his  knee,  and  was  pressing  her  hanc 
to  his  lips,  when  Harry,  in  the  disguise  in  which  he  had  al- 
ways seen  him,  entered  the  room.  The  smuggler  started  back, 
“ What  I’'  cried  he, 'sternly,  “ w^hat  hast  thou  done,  girl  ?— 
shown  thy  face  and  betrayed  me  ? — and  told  thy  name,  anc 
mine  too,  I suppose  ?” 

“ O,  no!  no!  dear  father!”  she  exclaimed,  flinging  her 
arms  around  him  ; “ I have  not — indeed  I have  not.  Do  not 
be  angry  with  your  Fanny.” 

“ Fanny  !”  hastily  exclaimed  Augustus — “ Fanny  ! — bless 
thee  for  that  word  !” 

“ That  thou  mayest  make  it  a clew  to  destroy  her  father!” 
returned  the  smuggler. 

“ No,  sir,”  answered  Augustus  proudly,  “ but  that  I may 
treasure  it  up  in  my  heart,  as  the  name  of  one  who  is  dearer 
to  me  than  the  life  which  thou  hast  preserved.” 

“Ay!  ay!”  replied  Harry,  “thou  talkest  like  every  hot- 
headed youth  ; but  it  was  an  ungrateful  return  in  thee  for 
preserving  thy  life,  to  destroy  my  peace.  Get  thee  into  the 
other  room,  for  thou’st  been  a silly  girl.” 

She  rose  weeping,  and  withdrew. 

“Now,  sir,”  continued  Harry,  “ thou  must  remain  nae 
langer  under  this  roof.  This  very  hour  I will  get  a horse 
ready,  and  conduct  thee  to  where  ye  can  go  to  your  friends, 
. or  wherever  ye  like  ; and  as  ye  were  brought  blindfolded 
here,  you  maun  consent  to  be  taken  blindfolded  away.” 

“ Nay,  trust  to  my  honour,  sir,”  said  Augustus — I am  in- 
capable of  betraying  you.” 

“I’m  no  sae  sure  about  that,”  returned  the  smuggler,  “and 
it’s  best  to  be  sure.  I trusted  to  your  honour  that  ye  wad  ask 
no  questions  while  here — and  how  have  you  kept  your  honour? 
Na,  lad,  na! — what  ye  dinna  see  ye  winna  be  able  to  swear  to. 
So  make  ready.”  Thus  saying,  Harry  left  the  apartment,  lock- 
ing the  door  l^hind  him. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  nightfall,  and  within  ten  minutes 
the  smuggler  again  entered  the  room.  He  carried  a pistol  in 
one  hand,  and  a silk  handkerchief  in  the  other.  He  placed  the 
pistol  upon  the  table,  and  said — “ I have  no  time  to  argue — 
allow  me  to  tie  thy  eyes  up,  lest  worst  follow.” 

Augustus  requested  that  he  might  see  Fanny  but  for  a few 
minutes,  and  he  would  comply  without  a murmur. 

“No  !”  said  Harry,  sternly;  “ wouldst  tamper  with  my 
child’s  heart,  wlien  her  trusting  in  thee  would  place  my  life  in 
thy  power?  Say  no  more — I won’t  hear  thee,”  he  continued, 
again  raising  the  pistol  in  his  hand. 

Augustus,  finding  expostulation  vain,  submitted  to  have  his 
eyes  bound  up;  and  as  the  smuggler  was  leading  him  from  the 
house,  the  bitter  sobs  of  Fanny  reached  his  ear:  he  was  almost 
tempted  to  burst  from  the  grasp  of  his  conductor  and  rush  to- 
wards her;  but,  endeavouring  to  suppress  the  tumult  of  his 

feelings,  he  exclaimed  aloud 

“Forget  me  not,  dear  Fanny! — we  shall  meet  again.” 

“ Never!”  whispered  Harry  in  his  ear. 

The  smuggler’s  horse  stood  ready  at  the  door.  In  a moment 
he  sprang  upon  the  saiidle— (if  saddle  it  could  be  called)— and, 
taking  Agustus  by  the  hand,  placed  him  behind  him;  and,  at  a 
Avord  spoken,  the  well-traVied  animal  started  off,  as  though 
spurs  had  been  dashed  into  its  side.  For  several  hours,  they 
gallopped  on,  but  in  wliat  direction  Augustus  knew  not,  nor 
wist  he  from  whence  he.  had  been  brought.  At  length  the 
smuggler  suddenly  drew  up  his  horse,  and  exclaimed — “ Dis- 
mount!” 

Augustus  obeyed:  but  scarce  had  his  feet  touched  the 
ground,  when  Harry,  crying  “ farewell !”  dashed  away  as  an 
arrow  shot  from  a bow;  and  before  the  other  could  unfasten 
the  handkerchief  with  which  his  eyes  were  bound  up,  the  horse 
and  its  rider  were  invisible. 

It  was  drawing  t<> wards  grey  dawn,  and  he  knew  neither 
where  he  was  nor  in  wliat  direction  to  proceed.  He  remem- 
bered also  that  he  was  without  money — but  there  was  some- 
thing heavy  tied  in  a corner  of  the  handkerchief,  which  he  yet 
held  in  his  hand.  He  examined  it,  and  found  ten  guineas, 
wrapt  in  a scrap  <»f  paper,  on  wliich  some  words  seemed  to  be 


written.  He  longed  for  day,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  read 
them,  and,  as  the  light  increased,  he  deciphered,  written  with 
a trembling  hand — 

“ You  may  need  money. — Think  sometimes  of  me!” 

“Heaven  bless  thee,  my  unknown  Fanny!”  cried  he,  “who- 
ever thou  art— never  will  I think  of  any  but  thee.” 

I need  not  tell  about  his  discovering  in  what  part  of  the 
country  the  smuggler  bad  left  him,  of  his  journey  to  hia 
father’s  house  in  Devonshire,  or  his  relation  of  what  had  be- 
fallen him ; nor  how  he  dwelt  upon  the  remembrance  of  Fanny, 
and  vainly  endeavoured  to  trace  where  her  residence  was,  or 
to  discover  what  was  her  name  beyond  Fanny. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a cutter,  and  four  years 
passed  from  the  period  of  the  scenes  that  had  been  described, 
when  following  in  pursuit  of  a smuggling  vessel,  be  again  ar- 
rived upon  the  coast  of  Northumberland.  Some  of  his  crew, 
who  had  been  on  shore,  brought  him  information  that  the  ves- 
sel was  delivering  her  cargo  near  Embleton,  and,  ordering  two 
boats  to  be  manned,  he  instantly  proceeded  to  the  land.  They 
came  upon  the  smugglers — a scuffle  ensued,  and  one  of  Captain 
Hartly’s  men  was  stabbed  by  his  side  with  a clasp-knife,  and 
fell  dead  at  his  feet;  and  he  wrenched  the  knife  from  the  hand 
of  the  murderer,  who,  with  his  companions,  effected  his  escape 
without  being  discovered. 

But  day  had  not  yet  broken  when  two  constables  knocked 
at  the  door  of  Harry  Teasdale,  and  demanded  admission.  The 
servant-girl  opened  the  door — they  rushed  into  the  house,  and 
to  the  side  of  the  bed  where  he  slept.  They  grasped  him  by 
the  shoulder,  and  exclaimed  — 

“ You  are  our  prisoner!” 

“Your  prisoner!”  replied  Harry;  “ for  what,  neighbours?” 

“ Weel  dow  ye  knaw  for  what,”  was  the  answer. 

Harry  sprang  upon  the  floor,  and,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  he  raised  his  hand  to  strike  the  officers  of  the  laAv. 

“ Ye  are  only  making  things  worse,”  said  one  of  them ; and 
he  submitted  to  have  handcuffs  placed  upon  his  wrists. 

Fanny  sprang  into  the  room,  exclaiming — 

“My  father! — my  father!”  and  flinging  her  arras  around  his 
neck — “Oh!  what  is  it? — what  is  it?”  she  continued,  breath- 
less, and  her  voice  choked  with  sobbing — “ what  do  they  say 
that  you  have  done?” 

“ Nothing,  love,  nothing,”  said  he,  endeavouring  to  be  calm 
— “ it  is  some  mistake:  but  some  one  shall  answer  for  it.” 

His  daughter’s  arms  were  forcibly  torn  from  around  his  neck; 
and  he  was  taken  before  a neighbouring  magistrate,  by  whom 
the  deposition  of  Captain  Hartly  had  been  received.  Harry 
was  that  morning  committed  to  the  county  prison  on  a charge 
of  murder.  I shall  neither  attempt  to  describe  his  feelings,  nor 
will  I dwell  upon  the  agony  which  was  worse  than  death  to 
lis  poor  daughter.  She  knew  her  father  was  innocent ; but  she 
xnew  not  his  accusers,  nor  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which 
they  would  bring  forward  to  prove  him  guilty  of  the  crime 
which  they  imputed  to  him. 

But  the  fearful  day  of  trial  came.  Henry  Teasdale  was 
placed,  at  the  bar.  The  principal  witness  against  him  was 
Captain  Hartly.  The  colour  came  and  went  upon  the  pri- 
soner’s cheeks  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the  face  of  his  accuser.  He 
seemed  struggling  with  sudden  emotion;  and  many  who  ob- 
served it,  took  it  as  a testimony  of  guilt.  In  his  evidence,  Cap- 
tain Hartly  deposed,  that  he  and  a part  of  his  crew  came  upon 
the  smugglers  on  the  beach,  while  in  the  act  of  concealing  their 
goods;  that  he  and  the  seaman,  Avho  was  murdered  by  his  side, 
having  attacked  three  of  the  smugglers,  the  tallest  of  the  tliree, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  the  prisoner,  with  a knife,  gave  the 
mortal  stab  to  the  deceased— that  he  raised  the  weapon  also 
against  him,  and  that  he  only  escaped  the  fate  of  his  com- 
panion by  striking  down  the  arm  of  the  smuggler,  and  wrench- 
ing the  knife  from  his  hand,  wlio  then  escaped.  He  also 
stated,  that,  on  examining  the  knife,  which  was  of  great  length, 
he  read  the  words,  “Harry  Teasdale,”  which  were  deeply, 
burned  into  its  hone  handle,  and  which  led  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  prisoner.  The  knife  was  then  produced  in  (,'!ourt,  and  a 
murmur  of  horror  ran  througli  the  multitude. 

Other  witnesses  Avere  examined,  who  proved,  that,  on  the 
day  gf  imirder.  they  }»a.d  speo  the  knife  ir»  the  hards  of 
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prisoner;  and  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  in  remarking  on 
the  evidence,  pronounced  it  to  be 

“ Confirmation  strong  as  holy  writ!” 

The  judge  inquired  of  the  prisoner  if  he  had  anything  to  say, 
or  aught  to  bring  forward  in  his  defence. 

“ I have  only  this  to  say,  my  lord,”  said  Harry,  firmly,  “ that 
I am  as  innocent  o’  the  crime  laid  to  my  charge  as  the  child 
unborn.  My  poor  daughter  and  my  servant  can  prove,  that 
on  the  night  when  the  deed  was  committed,  I never  was  across 
my  own  door.  And,”  added  he,  firmly,  and  in  a louder  tone, 
and  pointing  to  Captain  Hartly  as  he  spoke,  “I  can  only  say, 
that  lie  whose  life  I saved  at  the  peril  o’  my  own,  has,  through 
some  mistake,  endeavoured  to  take  away  mine;  and  his  con- 
science will  carry  its  punishment  when  he  discovers  his  error.” 
Captain  Hartly  started  to  his  feet — his  cheeks  became  pale — 
he  inquired  in  an  eager  tone — “Have  you  seen  me  before?” 
The  prisoner  returned  no  answer;  and,  at  that  moment,  the 
officer  of  the  court  called  the  name  of 
^’•Farmy  Teasdalef’ 

“Ha!”  exclaimed  the  captain,  convulsively,  and  suddenly 
striking  his  hand  upon  his  breast — “Is  it  so!” 

The  prisoner  bowed  his  head  and  wept.  The  Court  were 
stricken  with  astonishment. 

Fanny  was  led  towards  the  witness-box — there  was  a buzz  of 
admiration  and  of  pity  as  she  passed  along.  Captain  Hartly 
beheld  her — he  clasped  his  hands  together — “ Gracious  Hea- 
vens! my  own  Fanny!”  he  exclaimed  aloud. 

He  sprang  forward — he  stood  by  her  side — her  head  fell  on 
his  bosom.  “ My  lord! — 0,  my  lord!”  he  cried,  wildly  address- 
ing the  judge,  “ I doubt — I disbelieve  my  own  evidence!  There 
must  be  some  mistake.  I cannot  be  the  murderer  of  the  man 
who  saved  me — of  my  Fanny’s  father!” 

The  most  anxious  excitement  prevailed  tlirough  the 
court — every  individual  was  moved;  and,  on  the  bench,  faces 
were  turned  aside  to  conceal  a tear. 

The  judge  endeavoured  to  restore  order. 

The  shock  of  meeting  with  Augustus,  in  sucli  a place  and 
in  such  an  hour,  though  she  knew  not  that  he  was  her 
father’s  accuser,  added  to  her  agony,  was  too  much  for 
Fanny;  and,  in  a state  of  insensibilit}',  she  was  carried  out 
of  the  court. 

Harry's  servant  girl  was  examined;  and,  although  she 
swore,  that,  on  tlie  night  on  which  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted, he  had  not  been  out  of  his  own  liouse,  yet  in  her 
cross-examination,  she  admitted,  that  he  frequently  was 
out  during  the  night  without  her  knowledge,  and  that  he 
might  have  been  so  on  the  night  in  question.  Other  wit- 
nesses were  called,  who  spoke  to  the  excellent  character  of 
the  prisoner,  and  to  his  often-proved  courage  and  liiimanity; 
but  they  could  not  prove  that  he  had  not  been  engaged  in 
the  affray  in  which  the  murder  had  been  committed. 

Captain  Hartly  strove  anxiously  to  undo  the  impression 
which  his  evidence  had  already  produced;  but  it  was  too 
late. 

The  judge  addressed  the  jury,  and  began  to  sum  up  the 
evidence.  He  remarked  upon  the  knife  with  which  the  deed 
was  perpetrated,  being  proved  and  acknowledged  to  be  the 
property  of  the  prisoner — of  its  being  seen  in  his  hand  on 
the  same  day,  and  of  his  admitting  the  fact — on  the  resem- 
blance of  his  figure  to  that  of  the  individual  who  was  seen 
to  strike  the  blow,  and  on  his  inability  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  that  individual.  He  was  proceeding  to  notice  the  sin- 
gular scene  that  had  occurred,  with  regard  to  the  principal 
witness  and  the  prisoner,  when  a shout  was  heard  from  the 
court  door,  and  a gentleman,  dressed  as  a clergyman,  pressed 
through  the  crowd,  and,  reaching  the  side  of  the  prisoner, 
he  exclaimed — “ My  lord,  and  gentleman  of  the  jury,  the 
'prisoner,  H&rry  Teasdale,  is  innocent!  ’’ 

“ Thank  Heaven!”  exclaimed  Captain  Hartly. 

The  spectators  burst  into  a shout,  which  the  judge  in- 
stantly suppressed,  and  desired  the  clergyman  to  be  sworn, 
and  to  produce  his  evidence.  “ We  are  here  to  give  it,-*'  said 
twQ  others  who  had  followed  behind  him, 

The  elergynoian  hrie%  gfeated,  that  he  had  heea  for  pa 


the  previous  evening  to  attend  the  deathbed  of  an  individual 
whom  he  named,  and  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  affray 
with  Captain  Hartly’s  crew;  and  that,  in  his  presence,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  other  witnesses,  who  then  stood  by 
his  side,  a deposition  had  been  taken  down  from  his  lips  an 
hour  before  his  death.  The  deposition,  or  confession,  was 
handed  into  court;  and  it  set  forth,  “ That  his  hand  struck 
the  fatal  blow,  and  with  Harry  Toasd ale’s  knife,  which  he 
had  found  lying  upon  the  stern  of  his  boat  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  on  which  the  deed  was  committed — and,  farther, 
that  Harry  was  not  upon  the  beach  that  night.” 

The  jury  looked  for  a moment  at  each  other — they  in- 
stantly rose,  and  their  foreman  pronounced  the  prisoner 
GuiJty!'*  A loud  and  spontaneous  shout  burst  from  the 
multitude.  Captain  Hartly  sprang  forward — he  grasped  his 
hand. 

“ I forgive  thee,  la9,”  said  Harry. 

Hartly  led  him  from  the  dock — he  conducted  him  to  Fanny, 
whom  he  had  taken  to  an  adjoining  inn. 

“ Here  is  your  father! — he  is  safe! — he  is  safe,  my  love  !’^ 
cried  Augustus,  as  he  entered  the  room  where  she  was. 

Fanny  wept  on  her  father’s  bosom,  and  he  kissed  her  brow 
and  said,“  Bless  thee.” 

“ And  canst  thou  bless  me,  too,”  said  Augustus,  “after 
all  that  I have  done  1” 

“ Well,  well,  I eee  how  it  is  to  be,”  said  Harry;  and  he 
took  their  hands  and  placed  them  in  each  other.  I need 
only  add,  that  Fanny  Teasdale  became  the  happy  wife  of 
Augustus  Hartly;  and  Harr3q  having  acquired  a competency, 
gave  up  tlie  trade  of  a smuggler. 


CAPTURE  OF  CHARLESTOWN,  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Georgia,  of  the  French  fleet  under 
the  Count  d’Estaing,  in  September,  1779,  had  excited  great 
alarm  for  the  safet}”^  of  New  York.  Apprehensive  of  an  at- 
tack on  tliat  city,  the  troops,  amounting  to  nearly  G,000  men 
that  had  been  stationed  on  Rhode  Island  ever  since  its  capture 
by  the  British,  a period  of  two  years  and  eight  months,  were 
ordered  to  evacuate  the  island,  and  repair  to  New  York,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  garrison  in  that  city.  The  evacuation 
of  Rhode  Island  did  not  improve  the  American  affairs,  for  the 
island  was  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  king  without  an  occupy- 
ing force,  as  it  was  when  occupied,  while  the  British  fleet  re- 
tained possession  of  the  adjoining  sea. 

In  another  view  the  evacuation  Avas  disadvantageous  to  the 
Americans,  as  it  increased  greatly  the  means  of  attack 
possessed  by  their  enemies;  an  egregious  blunder  had  been 
committed  in  placing  a strong  body  of  troops  in  an  insular  po- 
sition, where  they  were  entirely  lost  to  any  public  service, 
while  the  object  for  Avhich  they  were  there  stationed  would  have 
been  as  completely  obtained  by  tlie  cruizing  of  a couple  of  fri- 
gates in  the  Affcinity. 

The  preparations  for  defending  New  york  were  stayed,  as  the 
governor  had  received  intelligence  of  the  successful  defence  of 
Savannah,  and  of  the  departure  of  the  French.  Sir  H.  Clinton 
being  noAv  relieA’’ed  from  all  apprehensions  of  attack,  and  hav- 
ing undertaken  no  important  enterprize  in  the  last  two  cam- 
paigns, saw  that  the  time  was  proper  for  the  re-commencement 
of  the  attempt  to  recover  the  colonies.  The  weakness  of  the 
southern  states,  and  the  facilities  they  presented  for  penetrating 
into  the  interior,  with  other  inducements,  appearing  to  render 
a conquest  easy,  pointed  them  out  as  the  proper  quarter  to 
which  an  expedition  should  be  sent. 

After  the  report  of  the  French  fleet  had  been  confirmed,  Sir 
H.  Clinton  nominated  Lieutenant-general  Knyphausen,  com- 
mander of  the  royal  troops  in  New  York,  and  then  assumed 
the  command  of  the  expedition  he  had  planned.  The  troops 
were  chosen  from  all  the  various  descriptions  of  force  compo- 
sing the  royal  army;  and  were  deemed  capable  to  overcome 
any  - opposition  made  to  their  progress  that  could  be  offered  by 
the  southern  states. 

The  expedition  spied  from  New  York  oa  the  26th  of  Pecem- 
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ber,  1779,  and  conveyed  by  the  naval  force  under  Vice-admiral 
Arbuthnot.  The  fleet  arrived  at  Tybec,  in  Georgia,  on  the  21st 
of  January,  1780,  having  had  its  passage  impeded  by  much 
danger  and  loss.  Shortly  after  this  the  transports  sailed  for 
North  Edisto,  in  South  Carolina,  where  they  landed  the  troops. 

They  were  now  about  thirty  miles  from  Charlestown,  the 
destined  object  of  attack;  after  taking  possession  of  several 
places  in  the  vicinity,  a portion  of  the  royal  army  took  up  a 
position  on  the  Ashley,  opposite  to  Charlestown.  Governor 
Rutledge,  to  whom,  and  such  of  his  council  as  should  be  near, 
on  the  landing  of  the  British  every  power  had  been  then  again 
given,  excepting  that  of  taking  away  life  without  a legal  trial, 
in  order  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  times,  appointed  a 
station  for  the  military,  ordering  them  to  assemble  there  imme- 
diately. 

Though  all  saw  and  felt  the  danger,  yet  the  number  was 
small,  who  in  obeying  the  summons,  expressed  their  resolves 
to  hazard  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country  and  their  liber* 
ties.  Here  again  property  was  destroying  patriotism ; for  too 
many  of  the  South  Carolinian  planters  were  prepared  to  make 
every  sacrifice,  short  of  life,  to  preserve  their  estates  from 
spoliation  or  confis- 
cation. Rare,  in- 
deed, disgracefully 
rare,  it  is  that  men 
who  possess  a good- 
ly share  of  the 
world’s  wealth,  and 
whose  riches  may 
in  some  measure 
insure  protection 
from  the  oppres- 
sions to  which  their 
less  fortunate,  be- 
cause poor,  coun- 
trymen are  subject, 
come  forward  to 
assist  them  in  an 
endeavour  to  liber- 
ate them  from  the 
galling  chains  of 
slavery.  Yet  it 
would  be  wrong  to 
charge  wealthy  per- 
sons Avith  habitual 
forgetfulness  of  the 
unassisted,  for 
Hampden  & Wash- 
ington are  striking 
evidences  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  de- 
voutly to  be  wished 
that  such  persons 
should  appear  on 
the  stage  of  life  more  frequently. 

The  intervening  period  between  the  departure  of  the  British 
from  New  York  until  their  arrival  in  the  south,  was  impro\"ed 
by  the  Americans  in  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  Charles- 
town. Though  GoA^ernor  Rutledge  had  exerted  all  the  powers 
with  Avhich  he  was  invested  to  arouse  those  whose  duty  it  Avas 
to  arm,  to  a proper  sense  of  the  obligation,  threatening  such  as 
possessed  property  in  CharlestoAvn  with  confiscation,  if  they  did 
not  immediately  turn  out  to  oppose  the  enemy;  yet  this  liad 
little  or  no  effect,  so  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege, 
the  garrison  did  not  exceed  3000  men.  Small  as  was  the  gar- 
rison, and  undisciplined,  this,  combined  Avith  the  additional 
fortifications,  induced  Sir  H.  Clinton  to  delay  operations  until 
he  obtained  reinforcements  from  Nbav  York.  He  likewise  or- 
dered a draft  of  1200  men  from  Jthe  garrison  of  Savannah  to 
join  him  before  CharlestOAvn. 

When  these  troops  arrived,  he  began  operations  Avith  the 
utmost  activity;  batteries  Avere  formed  opposite  the  southern 
and  western  extremities  of  the  town;  on  James’  island,  and  on 
the  main-land,  while  an  advanced  party  crossed  the  Ashley, 
and  broke  ground  at  the  distance  of  1100  yards  from  the  Ame- 
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rican  works;  five  batteries  were  erected  on  Charlestown-neck 
during  the  siege. 

Wliile  the  royal  army  was  thus  actively  employed,  the  gar- 
rison Avas  not  inactive,  as  under  the  direction  of  General  Lin- 
coln, A^ho  commanded  in  the  town,  the  fortifications  were  much 
extended;  lines  were  formed  from  the  Cooper  to  the  Ashley, 
with  an  abatis,  and  a ditch  in  front,  and  every  exertion  Avas 
used  for  an  effective  defence. 

Notwithstanding  their  efforts,  the  American  Avorks  Avere  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  superior  force  of  the  royal  army ; 
but  Aveak  as  they  were.  Sir  II.  Clinton  treated  them  Avith  due 
respect,  recollecting  the  memorable  defence  of  the  unfinished  in- 
trenchments  on  Bunker’s  Hill;  the  mere  field  works  of  the 
Americans  were  opposed  by  three  parallels. 

The  batteries  AA^ere  opened  on  the  12th  of  April,  the  town 
having  been  summoned  to  surrender,  Avhich  they  refused  to  do. 
Previous  to  this,  the  royal  naval  force  had  commenced  opera- 
tions; an  American  squadron  under  Commodore  Whipple  Avas 
intended  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  British  over  the  bar  in 
front  of  Rebellion  Road;  but  this  design  was  relinquished,  the 
American  force  being  found  to  be  inadequate. 

Then  Commodore 
Whipple  retired  to 
Fort  Moultrie,  and 
afterAvards  to 
CharlestoAvn,  when 
the  crews  and  guns 
of  all  the  ships  but 
one,  were  landed  to 
reinforce  the  gar- 
rison, The  pas- 
sage over  the  bar 
was  consequent!}’- 
easy  to  the  British 
squadron,  which 
then  cast  anchor  in 
Five  Fathom  Hole. 
On  the  9 th  of  April, 
a strong  southerly 
Avind  arose,  and  the 
tide  floAving,  Admi- 
ral Arbuthnot  or- 
dered the  anchor  to 
be  Aveighed,  and 
sailed  past  Fort 
Moultrie,  that 
Avhich  in  1776,  had 
nearly  destroyed 
the  British  naval 
force,  and  defeated 
the  attempt  on 
Charlestown.  Colo- 
nel Pinckney,  the 
commander  of  the 
fort,  kept  up  an  incessant  cannonade  on  the  ships  as  they 
passed,  but  this  was  disregarded,  as  it  was  not  the  object  of  the 
British  admiral  to  engage  the  fort.  The  squadron  proceeded 
till  it  reached  the  ruins  of  Fort  Johnson,  AAdiere  it  cast  aimhor. 

ScA’^eral  vessels  had  been  sunk  by  the  Americans  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  Cooper,  to  preA’^ent  the  British  ships  from 
taking  up  a position  there.  The  efficiency  of  the  royal  artil- 
lery and  engineers  Avas  here  proved  by  the  decided  superiority 
of  their  fire,  Avhich  was  effectually  operating  on  the  toAvn  and 
its  defences.  Governor  Rutledge  then,  at  the  desire  of  General 
Lincoln,  left  CharlestoAvn,  as  his  presence  Avas  deemed  of  more 
consequence  in  the  interior  than  in  the  town. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  superiority  of  the  British  fire,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  garrison  Avas  continued  long  after  the  rational  hope 
had  fled  of  making  a successful  resistance;  yet  Avere  there  some 
who  vainly  hoped  that  the  garrison,  now  much  reduced,  ™^Shf 
be  able  to  defend  the  extensive  lines  and  batteries  around  the 
toAvn,  against  any  attack  of  the  besiegers.  The  royal  force 
consisted  of  9,000  men,  chosen  from  the  var'ous  descriptions  ot 
the  British  troops  in  America,  while  the  number  of  the  garrison 
did  not  now  excfod  2,500  men. 
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It  now  became  evident  that  further  resistance  would  prove 
unavailing,  and  on  the  11th  of  May,  a body  of  the  towns- 
people earnestly  requested  of  General  Lincoln  to  accept  the 
terms  offered  by  Sir  H.  Clinton,  before  the  opening  of  the 
batteries.  The  general  viewing  the  desperate  condition  of  the 
town,  and  not  wishing  to  add  to  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, sent  to  the  royal  commander,  stating  his  desire  to  accept 
the  terms  previously  offered.  To  this  a favourable  reply  was 
soon  returned;  a capitulation  was  signed,  according  to  which, 
the  garrison  and  every  male  adult  male  inhabitant,  amounting 
in  the  whole  between  5,000  and  6,000  men,  were  made  prisoners 
of  war.  The  request  of  General  Lincoln,  that  the  garrison 
should  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  being 
sternly  refused.  Perhaps  by  this  unusual  severity,  Sir  II. 
Clinton  intended  to  counterbalance  the  mortification  of  Bur- 
goyne’s  defeat;  yet  the  Americans  when  they  proved  the 
victors,  generously  granted  the  honours  of  war.  Tliis  General 
Lincoln  served  under  General  Gates  when  opposed  to  General 
Burgoyne. 

By  the  fall  of  Charlestown,  the  Americans  perceived  tlie 
prudence  of  Washington’s  plan  of  permitting  the  towns  to  be 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  rather  than  risk  in  their  defence  a 
more  severe  loss.  Possession  being  thus  obtained  of  the  capi- 
tal of  South  Carolina,  Sir.  11.  Clinton  exerted  himself  much  to 
obtain  all  the  fruits  of  this  victory  tliat  might  be  of  advantage 
to  the  cause  of  his  sovereign,  by  endeavouring  to  get  the  royal 
authority  acknowledged  throughout  the  state.  One  of  his 
earliest  exertions  for  this  purpose  was  the  formation  of  a royal 
militia,  by  Avhich  those  who  had  refused  to  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  country’s  freedom,  were  compelled  to  arm  in 
behalf  of  the  king.  Sir  II.  Clinton  at  the  same  time,  threatened 
severe  punishment  to  those  wlio  would  dare  to  attempt  to  op- 
pose the  royal  authority;  and  a fcAv  days  after.  South  Carolina 
was  proclaimed  as  having  returned  to  its  condition  as  a colony, 
and  the  inhabitants,  a few  excepted,  to  be  in  full  possession  of 
all  the  rights  and  immunities  they  had  previously  enjoyed 
under  a free  British  government. 

Having  so  far  secured  the  obedience  of  the  town  and  the 
couhtry  around,  the  royal  commander  next  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  population  of  the  interior,  and  in  order  to  extend 
the  royal  authority,  he  placed  garrisons  in  several  districts. 

Having  learnt  that  several  small  parties  of  Americans  had 
come  from  the  other  states,  and  entered  Carolina  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  Charlestown,  the  British  general  next  directed 
his  force  against  them,  but  on  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the 
royal  troops,  these  American  bodies  thought  prudent  to  retire. 
However,  one  body  of  three  hundred  continentals  was  overtaken 
by  a British  detachment. 

The  Americans  made  but  little  resistance,  notwithstanding 
they  received  no  quarter,  and  for  sometime  after  all  appearance 
of  resistance  ceased,  the  Avork  of  death  continued;  so  inveterate 
was  the  hostility  of  the  contending  parties  in  this  unnatural 
warfare.  In  this  affair  the  royal  troops  had  only  tAA'elve  men 
killed,  while  the  yielding  Americans  lost  a great  proportion  of 
their  number. 


A NAVAL  SKETCH. 

( Concluded.) 

“Oh,  here  it  is,  sir,”  replied  the  seaman,  pulling  it  out  from 
between  his  shirt  and  skin,  but  well  saturated  Acith  water; 
“ here  it  is,  Mr.  Oldjunk;  but  about  them  marines’  tails,  sir,  I’m 
blessed  if  I don’t  get  one  for  a plug  for  the  jolly-boat.” 

At  this  moment  a stout,  hardy,  good-looking,  elderly  man 
approached  me,  and  seemed  to  be  taking  my  altitude,  for  he 
. eyed  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  turning  round  to  a youth 
of  about  my  own  age  and  dimensions,  he  sang  out,  “ Tom ! come 
here,  sir— get  from  under  the  lee  of  that  unibrella  for  a minute, 
and  mind  Avhat  I say.  Take  this  young  gentleman  home  with 
you,  and  clap  a full  suit  of  your  own  rigging  over  his  mast- 
head; but  let  him  have  a taste  of  the  warm-bath  first — about 
blood-heat,  sir, — d’ye  hear  me?”  The  young  man  bowed — 
“ And  now  Mr.-— Mr,— I don’t  know  your  name-— 


“ Oldjunk,  sir,”  I replied,  bending  my  head  respectfully  (I 
had  no  hat  to  touch),  for  I was  well  aware  from  his  manners 
that  he  Avas  a naval  officer,  though  he  wore  no  uniform  by  which 
I could  judge  of  his  rank. 

“ Weil,  Mr.  Oldjunk,  follow  my  son  Tom,”  said  he;  “ take  a 
bath  for  about  five  minutes,  Avash  yourself  well,  sir,  and  your 
face  Avill  require  a little  soap;  then  rig  yourself  in  some  of  his 
gear,  and  take  care,  Tom,  it  is  none  of  the  worst.” 

“ But  my  men,  sir,”  said  I,  “ shouldn’t  I see  to  them  first?— 
with  your  permission  I Avould  rather ” 

“ Bight,  Mr.  What-d’ye-call-em — Mr.  Holdfast,”  he  replied, 
interrupting  me,  “your  consideration  is  proper;  but  the  men, 
sir,  are  more  accustomed  to  rough  it  out — though  I honour 
your  care,  sir. — Here,  ostler!  ostler!” 

“Yes,  Sir  Henry,”  replied  the  individual  addressed,  and 
running  up  hat  in  hand. 

“ Take  these  lads  into  your  cleanest  stable,”  said  he,  “ give 
them  four  or  five  clean  coarse  horse-cloths,  or  get  some  coarse 
toAvels  from  the  house,  let  them  scrub  one  another  for  half  an 
hour;  and  Avhilst  they  are  hard  at  it,  tell  the  cook  to  get  them  a 
good  mess  of  soup  and  plenty  of  grub  ready.” 

“ I Avill,  Sir  Henry,”  replied  the  ostler. 

“ And  here,  my  men,”  continued  the  kind-hearted  officer,  for 
such!  was  convinced  he  Avas,  “go  AAdth  this  good  fellow;  every 
one  of  you  strl])  sliip  and  Avring  out  your  duds,  and  then  send 
them  to  be  dried  at  the  galley — I mean  the  kitchen  fire.”  He 
turned  to  me — “ Now,  Mr.  What’s-your-name — Mr.  Oldyarns — • 
I hope  you’re  satisfied?” 

“ Most  gratefully  so,  sir,”  I replied;  “ and  I trust  the  men 
will  do  no  discredit  to  your  generosity — Peters,”  said  I,  ap- 
proaching him,  and  speaking  in  an  under  tone,  “ Peters,  beware 
of  grog,  and  keep  the  lads  sober.” 

^ “I  Avill,  Mr.  Oldjunk — indeed  T Avill,”  replied  Peters;  “but 
I’m  blessed  if  I arn’t  sorry  they’re  going  to  decapitate  the 
marines’  tails,  if  they  bring  a felloAV  such  luck  as  this  here — 
why  we  shall  live  like  fighting  cocks!  1 hope  it  ’ll  bloAV  for  a 
AA'cek  anyhoAv.” 

After  makinganother  inquiry  respecting  the  young  lady,  and 
hearing  that  she  was  reviving,  I followed  my  conductor  to  a 
handsotne  house,  Avhere  I Avas  soon  completely  equipped  in  a 
suit  of  nearly  new  clothes,  and,  according  to  my  own  opinion, 
made  no  very  <lespicable  appearance.  Aly  chaperone,  Tom,  a 
most  excellent  young  man,  informed  me  I Avas  indebted  to  Sir 

Henry  H for  the  kindness  which  had  been  shown  to  me; 

and  truly  my  heart  expanded  with  the  most  holy  gratitude.  I 
narrated  to  liim  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  loss  of 
the  yacht,  as  far  as  my  own  actual  knoAvledge  Avent  (and  indeed 
I knew  nothing  beyond  it);  but  I could  give  him  no  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  rank  or  quality  of  the  individuals  I had 
saved,  nor  who  it  was  that  had  perished. 

During  the  time  I Avas  dressing,  Mr.  II had  related  the 

events  to  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  my  modesty*  was  sadly 
overAvhelmed  Avhen,  on  being  introduced  to  three  elegant 

females  (Lady  II and  her  daughters)  they  bestowed  upon 

me  almost  unqualified  praise  for  Avhat  they  termed  my  gallant 
conduct,  and  never  did  approbation  IIoav  from  more  lovely  lips, 
or  breath  pass  betAveen  teeth  of  more  pearly  whiteness. 

At  this  moment  the  admiral  himself  entered — “ Mr.  Spun- 
yarn — no,  no,  I mean  Mr.  Holdon ” 

“ Oldjunk,  Sir  Henry,”  said  I,  “ the  son  of  the  late  Captain 
Oldjunk,  who ” 

“Commanded  the  Warrior  in  the  Channel  fleet?”  continued 
the  Admiral,  interrupting  me.  “ I knew  him  Avell,  sir,  and  hope 
his  son  Avill  be  as  brave  and  good  a man  as  his  father.  Well, 
]\Ir.  Oldjunk,  I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  your  friends — for 
friends  tliey  must  be  after  what  you  have  done  for  them — I say, 
Mr.  Oldrope — Oldjunk,  I mean — your  friends  are  all  recoA’^er- 
ing;  the  ladies  have  turned  in,  contrary  to  my  Avishes  though; 
for  by  sitting  up  they  might  have  recovered  their  self-posses- 
sion, but  now  with  terror  on  their  minds  they’ll  lay  tossing 
about  like  Dutch  schuyts  on  the  Dogger  Bank.  IIoAvever,  t!ie 
doctors  sent  them  to  bed,  and  the  youngest  is  past  all  danger.” 


* Query  “modesty?” — a midshipman’s  modesty! — no  such 
rope  in  tl)^  top. — Printer's  D^vil 
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My  heart  fairly  leaped  with  joy,  at  least  I felt  it  bump  against 
my  breast.  “ And  she  is  a beautiful  girl  too — like  one  you  will 

well  remember,  Lady  H ,”  and  the  admiral  sighed.  “ Ah 

now,  Tom,"  addressing  his  son,  “ that  would  be  a prize  indeed! 
But  I beg  pardon,  Mr.  Oldstores — Oldjunk,  I mean — who  can 
tell  what  gratitude  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  may  do  for  you." 
Again  my  heart  began  thumping. 

“But,  according  to  Mr.  Oldjunk,  papa,”  said  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  “ she  is  but  a mere  girl,  just  out  of  her  childhood.” 

“Humph!”  ejaculated  the  admiral,  “a  young  woman’s 
envy;”  and  patting  his  daughter  playfully  on  the  cheek,  he 
added,  “ Celia,  Celia,  my  love,  take  care  of  the  quarantine  flag.” 

The  young  lady  blushed. — “But  what  is  her  age,  papa?” 
inquired  the  other. 

“ Why,  let  me  see — I should  take  her  to  be  near  seventeen. 
But  Mr.  Oldjack  has  a step  or  two  to  ascend  before  the  earl — ” 
(my  heart  sank  do^vn  like  a handlead) — “ before  the  earl  would 

deign  to  listen But  a truce  to  this  nonsense.  Have  you 

served  your  time,  young  gentleman?" 

I answered  that  “ I had,  about  eighteen  months  since,  and 
had  also  passed  my  examination;  but  my  father’s  death  had 
deprived  me  of  my  only  friend,  for  I had  no  patronage,  and 
consequently  no  interest  with  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.” 

“ Then,  you  shall  want  neither  from  this  hour,  sir,”  ex- 
claimed the  admiral;  the  earl — for  it  is  a peer  of  the  realm, 
sir,  that  you  have  saved — the  earl  will  dine  with  me  to-day ; 

and,  Lady  H , you  must  take  the  carriage  and  the  girls, 

and  do  your  gentilities  to  this  noble  family.  Mr.  Oldscratcli — 
Mr.  Oldjunk,  I mean — you  must  join  our  dinner  party ; the  gale 
will  not  abate  till  midnight;  your  men  are  all  snugly  berthed 
in  clean  straw,  and  blankets;  your  boat  is  above  high- water- 
mark, and  a youngster  looking  after  her,  so  make  yourself 
happy,  my  boy ! I loved  your  father — and  more,  I honoured 
him!” 

Never  since  my  birth  had  I felt  such  a palpitation  at  the 
heart,  as  when  waiting  in  the  drawing-room  before  the  dinner 

hour  for  the  arrival  of  the  earl.  Lady  H and  her  lovely 

daughters  said  everything  kind  and  encouraging;  and  the  ban- 
tering of  the  admiral  and  Mr.  H , though  meant  to  arouse 

me,  was  for  some  time  without  effect.  At  length  the  earl  was 
announced;  he  entered  the  room,  bowed  gracefully  to  the  ladies, 
and  as  the  admiral  presented  me  to  him,  he  grasped  my  hand 
with  fervour,  and  burst  into  tears.  For  several  minutes  not  a 
word  was  uttered,  but  the  lawn  handkerchiefs  were  raised 
stealthily  to  the  eyes  of  every  one  to  absorb  the  moisture  pro- 
duced by  generous  emotions. 

The  entrance  of  a servant,  to  inform  us  that  dinner  was  upon 
table,  broke  the  embarrasment.  The  earl  offered  his  arm  to 

Lady  H , the  admiral  conducted  his  eldest  daughter,  and 

Tom  slunk  behind,  so  that  I was  obliged  to  squire  his  youngest 
sister;  not  that  I was  grieved,  but  rather  delighted  at  the 
thought  of  being  near  one  so  lovely;  but  I was  bashful  and 
timid* ; besides  the  high  honour  of  having  the  fair  soft  hand  of 
an  admiral’s  daughter  resting  on  my  arm — the  arm  of  a poor 
reefer,  was  enough  to  turn  any  moderate  brain. 

During  dinner  the  conversation  was  upon  general  topics, 
and  rather  constrained ; but  when  the  servants  had  withdrawn, 
restraint  was  at  an  end,  and  never  did  I pass  a more  delightful 
hour.  The  earl  had  quitted  Dover  harbour  in  his  yacht  with  six 
men  the  day  before,  the  weather  at  that  time  being  very  fine. 
In  the  evening,  he  stood  in  for  Brighton,  and  sent  the  boat, 
with  the  captain  and  four  men,  to  fetch  off*  a friend  who  was 
waiting  there  to  join  him.  The  boat  did  not  return,  the  night 
was  squally  and  tempestuous,  and  at  day-light  finding  the  vessel 
was  considerably  to  leeward,  the  man  who  remained  with  him, 
strenuously  advised  his  bearing  up  for  Portsmouth.  He  com- 
plied wnth  the  request,  and  the  result  is  already  known.  The 
persons  drowned  were  a male  and  female  servant,  both  favour- 
ites in  the  family. 

I shall  pass  over  the  observations  that  were  made  upon  my 
conduct;  a new  existence  seemed  opening  before  me,  intoxi- 
cating delight  revelled  in  my  heart,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
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cordial,  nothing  could  be  more  cheeringly  kind  than  the  man- 
ners and  language  of  the  earl. 

That  night  sleep  departed  from  me : — the  soft  down-bed,  so 
difiTerent  to  my  confined  hammock — the  prospects  before  me — 
the  brightening  of  hope  when  hope  had  almost  fled — the  con- 
tinual agitation  of  thought — kept  me  awake,  though  now  and 
then  a gentle  slumber  would  seize  upon  my  frame,  but  it  was 
like  a cat’s-paw  upon  the  water,  gone  almost  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
peared. 

The  morning  was  beautiful;  the  sun  shone  in  the  clear  blue 
arch  of  Heaven,  and  his  beams  glistened  on  the  rippling  stream 
scarce  ruffled  by  the  breeze.  All  nature  looked  refreshed  and 
cheerful;  the  birds  answered  each  other  as  they  sportively 
played  amidst  the  green  foliage  of  the  shrubbery;  the  flowers 
breathed  forth  their  incense  as  a sweet  offering  to  the  Deity; 
and  all  around  seemed  redolent  with  joy.  I sighed  when  I 
looked  at  the  frigate  as  she  lay  slumbering  on  the  surface  of 
the  waters,  and  thought  how  soon  my  present  enjoyment  must 
pass  away.  I heard  the  admiral’s  voice  at  the  door — “ Come, 
youngster,  it  is  time  to  turn  out;  the  Indefatigable  has  hoisted 
a wheft,  which  must  be  for  you,  and  it  is  but  right  that  the 
anxiety  of  your  excellent  first  lieutenant  should  be  relieved." 

I immediately  dressed  myself  and  joined  the  worthy  and 
brave  old  gentleman  in  the  parlour,  where  breakfast  was  pro- 
vided for  me  previous  to  my  departure. 

“ Do  not  think,  young  gentleman,”  said  the  admiral,  “ that 
we  are  not  to  meet  again,  but  it  must  be  a few  days  hence;  I 
have  my  reasons.  You  will  now  return  on  board ; and  as  you 
will  require  a new  uniform  coat,  hat,  and  a few  other  things, 
take  this;  indeed  I have  some  distant  recollection  of  being  a 
balance  in  arrears  to  about  the  same  amount  with  your  late  gal- 
lant father.  I have  put  it  in  this  pocket-book ; look  at  it  when 
you  get  on  board.  It  may,  however,  be  just  as  well  to  wait  a 
short  time  before  you  order  new  clothes — there  may  be  a change 
in  the  uniform,  or  a hundred  things  may  happen.  Be  a good 
lad  wherever  or  whatever  you  are.  Here  is  a note  for  your 
first-lieutenant,  which  present  to  him  with  my  best  regards.” 
He  walked  to  the  window.  “ Your  men  I see  are  waiting; 
they  have  been  well  attended  to;  and  now,  Mr.  Oldjunk,  as  you 
have  finished  your  breakfast,  I must  bid  you  farewell." 

The  admiral  extended  his  hand,  and  I looked  at  his  son’s 
clothes  which  adorned  my  person ; he  understood  me  and  said, 
“You  may  do  as  you  please — you  may  either  keep  them,  as 
they  fit  you  well,  or,  if  you  object  to  wearing  a dress  that  has 
been  upon  Tom’s  hide,  you  can  send  them  back.”  We  parted. 

“ Gewi  bless  you,  Mr.  Oldjunk,”  exclaimed  Peters,  as  we  were 
pulling  off*  to  the  ship,  “ arn’t  this  a consarn?  I remember 
when  I was  at  school — though  for  the  matter  o’  that  I never 
took  education  kindly,  because  I squinted  a little;  but  I recol- 
lects something  in  a story  book  about  fairies,  that  a young 
prince  cut  off*  a white  cat’s  tail,  and  she  immediately  changed 
to  a beautiful  woman,  but  I’m  blessed  if  we  arn’t  done  better 
than  that,  for  the  docking  of  the  marines’  tails  has  turned  up  an 
earl  that’s  as  generous  as  a lord.  I say.  Bill,  you’re  the  first  of 
your  family  as  ever  shook  the  fin  of  a nobleman,  and  got  such 
a glorious  tuck  out.” 

The  man  addressed  immediately  began  humming  in  a sub- 
dued tone — 

“ A guinea  will  sink,  but  a pound  will  float. 

Yet  I’d  rather  have  a guinea  than  a one -pound  note” — 
and  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  jacket  pocket  he  fished  out  not 
less  than  ten  of  the  golden  coin,  the  earl  having  given  ten 
guineas  to  each. 

On  my  getting  aboard,  the  first-lieutenant  was  rather  angry 
at  my  not  returning  with  the  boat  the  moment  the  gale  sub- 
sided, but  the  Admiral’s  note  set  all  square  again,  and  he 
warmly  congratulated  me  on  my  good  fortune.  My  messmates 
received  me  vdth  hearty  cheers,  and  the  jolly-boat’s  crew  were 
enthusiastically  greeted  by  their  shipmates. 

As  soon  as  I could  get  by  myself,  the  pocket-book  presented 
by  the  admiral  was  opened,  and  in  it  I found  a bank-note  for 
50/.,  and  a recommendation  to  employ  Meredith,  the  tailor. 

Two  days  passed  away  without  my  hearing  anything  further 
from  Sir  Henry  or  the  Earl,  and  the  sickening  sensations 
arising  from  “ hope  deferred”  cast  a heavy  tinge  of  melancholy 
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over  my  mind.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  Inde- 1 
fatigable’s  distinguishing  pennants  were  hoisted  at  the  tele- 
graph on  shore,  and  the  signal  was  made  for  the  senior 
midshipman  to  attend  at  the  admiral’s  office. 

“ Take  the  captain’s  gig,  Mr.  Oldjmik,”  said  the  first-lieu- 
tenant; “leave  her  at  the  Sally-port,  with  orders  to  wait  for 
the  captain  coming  down.  I suppose,  Oldjunk,  we  shall  have 
to  part,  for  I trust  I shall  neA’^er  see  you  a midshipman  again.” 

I need  hardly  sa3%  my  wish  heartily  responded  to  this  latter 
expression;  and  yet  when  I went  over  tlie  side  of  the  gallant 
old  hooker,  in  which  I had  passed  so  many  happy  and  glorious 
hours,  and  thought  of  leaving  Mr.  Handsail,  the  worthy,  kind, 
and  gentlemanly  first-lieutenant,  as  well  as  the  messmates  with 
whom  I had  been  for  three  years,  I could  not  help  a strong  feel- 
ing of  melancholy  creeping  upon  my  spirit.  “ But,”  thought 
I,  “ my  expectations  are  probably  too  highly  excited,  and  will 
make  the  disappointment  more  severe  and  bitter.” 

I landed,  and  hastened  to  the  admiral’s  office,  where  I had 
not  long  to  wait.  Admiral  Montagu,  with  his  own  hands,  pre- 
sented me  my  commission  (what  he  said  I shall  not  repeat), 
and  invited  me  to  dinner.  My  head  swam — my  heart  swelled 
almost  to  bursting,  and  I hastened  away  from  the  admiral’s 
presence.  I had  gone  in  a reefer,  I had  come  out  a lieute- 
nant. 

Just  as  I was  hurrying  out  at  the  door,  a well-known  voice 
exclaimed,  “ Oldjunk,  how  is  it — have  you  sprung  your  luff, 
my  boy?” 

“ I have,  Captain  Handsail,”  I replied  to  the  first-lieutenant; 
“ and  though  a little  giddy  at  this  moment,  perhaps  you  will  do 
me  the  favour  to  take  a glass  of  wine  Avith  me- when  you  come 
out.” 

“ Well,  Oldjunk,  I shall  be  sorry  to  part  Avith  you,”  said 
Handsail,  “ though  rejoiced  on  your  account.  We’ve  been 
together  now — let  me  see — in  the  Monarch  and  the  Indefatiga- 
ble, about  five  j^ears;  and  I don’t  think  you  are  the  Averse  for 
my  instruction.” 

“ I am  indeed  greatly  indebted  to  you,  sir,”  I rejoined,  “ and 
hope  never  in  my  future  service  to  forget  the  obligations  I am 
under  to  Captain  Handsail.” 

• A deep  flush  of  crimson  flew  over  his  face, — his  hand  trem- 
bled for  a moment.  “ Nonsense,  nonsense,  boy,”  said  he,  and 
and  then  added,  with  strong  emotion. — “ Mr.  Oldjunk,  it  is 
wrong — it  is  cruel  to  trifle  Avith  the  feelings  of  any  man.” 

“ I do  not  trifle,  my  dear  sir,”  replied  I,  smiling;  “ perhaps  I 
haA^e  in  some  measure  broke  confidence,  but  I really  could  not 
help  it,  my  gratification  is  so  great;  but  praj’^  don’t  betray  me, 
— the  admiral  has  not  only  recei\^ed  your  commission  as  com- 
mander, but  also  an  appointment  to  a ncAv  sloop  of  war,  and. 
Captain  Handsail,  Ave  are  not  to  part.” 

Never  shall  I forget  his  look;  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  solel}’’  by  merit;  he  had  borne  that  commission  for 
sixteen  j’^ears, — he  had  scarce  a hope  of  CA^er  rising  higher,  for 
friends  or  patronage  he  had  none;  but  Sir  Henry  II— had  so  in- 
terested the  Earl  in  his  favour,  that  both  commissions,  and  for 
the  same  vessel,  had  been  obtained  at  once.  He  pressed  my 
hand  with  fervour. — “ Will  you  Avait  for  me?”  inquired  lie. 

“ I Avas  going  to  Mereditlfs,”  said  I,  “ but  I Avill  Avait  till  you 
come  out.” 

“ No,  no,”  he  replied,  “ go  to  Meredith’s,  and  I Avill  come 
to  you.” 

I Avalked  to  the  tailor’s,  and  Avas  met  by  the  polite  master  of 
the  house,  in  his  best  manner. — “ Shall  be  happy  to  serA’-e  you, 
sir.  A change  of  uniform,  I hope — or” — he  hesitated — “ I beg 
pardon,  perhaps  j^our  order  is  already  executed?  pray,  sir, 
have  I the  ideasure  of  addressing — God  bless  me,  how  is  it  that 
I should  forget? — I noAv  remember,  it  is  Mr.  Oldjunk!  Pray, 
Avalk  this  Avay,  sir.” 

I followed  him  into  a back  apartment,  and  as  Ave  proceeded, 
he  continued.  “ The  notice  was  very  short,  Mr.  Oldjunk,  but 
nevertheless  I have  executed  it  to  the  very  letter.”  We  en- 
tered, the  room.  “ There  they  are,  sir,  the  very  best  that  could 
be  made  or  procured;  and  here,  sir,”  handing  me  a written 
paper — “ here,  sir,  is  the  inventory.” 

“ What  can  all  this  mean,”  thought  I,  as  I took  the  paper 
s^nd  read-— — " 


“ Two  complete  suits  of  ftill  uniform — lieutenant. 

“ One  ditto,  undress  uniform. 

“ One'gold-lace,  one  plain,  cocked  hats. 

“ Full  dress  regulation  sword  and  belt. 

“ One  dirk  and  belt. 

“ Four  dozen  fine  Avhite  shirts.” 

In  short,  there  was  a complete  stock  of  clothes,  boots,  shoes, 
hats, — indeed,  everything  that  could  possibly  be  mentioned, 
even  bedding  for  my  cot,  and  a handsome  sextant.  “ I fear, 
Mr.  Meredith,”  said  I,  “ tliat  some” — I wa«  going  to  say  some- 
body had  been  hoaxing  him,  for  certainly  the  full  extent  of  my 
fifty  pounds  would  not  have  discharged  one  half  of  the  bill ; 
but  Meredith,  who  misunderstood  my  intention,  interrupted  me 
with — “ I hope  not,  sir;  every  attention  has  been  paid,  and  the 
charges  are  moderate.  I have  likewise  to  thank  you,  sir,  for 
your  promptitude  in  payment;  the  check  was  instantly 
honoured,  sir,  and  more  than  covered  the  demand;  but  as  there 
is  the  cabin  furniture  yet  to  come — I beg  pardon,  sir,  perhaps 
you  Avould  like  to  change  your  uniform,  sir,  or  will  you  have 
the  plain  clothes?” 

He  pointed  to  a coat  which  I instantly  recognised  as  the  one 

Avhich  Avas  Avorn  by  Mr.  II the  day  I dined  Avith  Sir  Henry, 

and  the  Avhole  truth  instantly  flashed  upon  my  mind.  “ Have 
you  any  letters  for  me,  Mr,  ^Meredith?”  I inquired. 

“ God  bless  me,  yos,  sir;  I had  quite  forgot  it,  though,” — and 
going  into  the  counting-house,  he  returned  with  a letter,  which, 
on  opening,  explained  the  whole.  It  was  from  the  Earl,  stating 
the  orders  he  had  given  to  Meredith,  and  requesting  my  accept- 
ance of  a first  outfit  as  lieutenant.  “I  thought,  sir,”  continued 
Meredith,  as  soon  as  I had  done  reading,  “ that  you  Avould 
like  to  select  your  own  cabin  furniture,  and  therefore  I have 
left  it  for  the  present.  Pray,  sir,  is  my  Avorthy  friend,  Mr 
Handsail  Avell?” 

“Give  me  joy — giA'c  mo  joy,  Meredith,”  exclaimed  Handsail, 
as  he  hurriedly  entered;  “ giA’^e  me  joy,  you  old  son  of  a sleeve- 
! board,  first-cousin  to  a goose,  and  uncle  to  a pair  of  shears!  I 
Avant  an  epaulette  for  my  left  shoulder,  and  a commander’s 
full  dress  coat; — there’s  m}'^  commission!” 

1 had  never  seen  Handsail  so  much  elevated  before ; for  though 
he  Avas  a clever  seaman  and  a smart,  active  officer,  yet  he  Avas 
, generally  of  a grave  and  precise  turn;  but  from  my  own  feel- 
I ings  I could  readily  make  alloAvances  for  his. 

“ I do  most  heartily  congratulate  you.  Captain  Handsail,” 
said  Meredith,  “ and  sincerely  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  I shall  see  you — as  the  soldiers  say — ‘right 
shoulder  forAvardl’  ” 

“Posted,  eh,  Meredith?”  answered  the  new-made  com- 
mander; “ Avell,  Avell,  we  shall  see;  certainly  our  present  pro- 
motion, Mr.  Oldjunk,  has  had  a curious  origin— marines’  tails 
to  wit.” 

As  soon  as  Captain  Handsail  had  given  his  orders  Ave  Avalked 
out  together,  and  our  first  visit  Avas  to  the  dock-yard,  to  look 
at  the  little  craft  in  which  we  were  hereafter  to  “ brave  the 
battle  and  the  breeze.”  I told  the  captain  of  the  handsome 
present  I had  received;  and  as  I knew  his  finances  must  beloAv, 
(as  he  had  nothing  but  his  pay  and  an  occasional  sprinkling  of 
prize-money,)  I offered  to  share  with  him  the  gift  of  Sir  Henry 

II , but  he  would  not  listen  to  any  such  proposal;  and, 

indeed,  considering  our  relative  situations,  he  could  not  do  it, 
though  he  borrowed  sufficient  of  me  for  present  exigencies. 

That  day  I shipped  my  white-lapelled  coat,  and  in  full  lieute- 
nant’s uniform,  with  Captain  Handsail  in  a commander’s  un- 
dress, Ave  took  our  Avay  to  the  admiral’s  residence,  where  Ave 
“ boAved,  dined,  and  boAved  again.” 

The  following  morning  we  crossed  OA’^er  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

and  waited  upon  Sir  Henry  H , who  received  us  most  kindly 

and  cordially,  and  then  accompanied  us  to  the  hotel.  It  Avould 
be  impossible  to  describe  my  sensations  Avhilst  Availing  for  an 
interview  with  the  Earl,  and  I also  hoped  to  see  the  ladies, 
particularly  one,  whom  I and  my  boat’s  crew  had  been  the  in- 
struments to  save.  At  length  I was  introduced;  but  for  the 
first  few  minutes  I could’neither  hear,  see,  nor  speak  distinctly. 
His  lordship’s  frank  and  easy  manner,  how'ever,  soon  dispelled 
embarrassment;  and  that  lovely  girl,  more  lovely  than  I had 
ever  yet  seen  fen;iale,  preijied  my  rugged  hand  between  her  OAvn 
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white  small  delicate  fingers,  as  she  hailed  me  the  preserver  of 
all  their  lives. 

Oh,  how  sweetly  musical  was  that  harmonious  voice ! Oh, 
ho  w did  my  very  soul  thrill  with  delight  every  time  I heard 
it ! Not  an  opportunity  did  I let  escape  of  stealthily  gazing 
at  that  sylph-like  form,  and  those  beautiful  features — indeed 
I drank  deep  of  the  delicious  draught  of  intoxicating  pleasure 
before  I was  aware  of  the  unceasing  passion  it  had  spread 
through  every  channel  of  my  heart.  I loved — but  that  love 
was  madness,  for  I was  but  a poor  lieutenant,  and  Lady  Caro- 
line was  an  earl’s  daughter. 

We  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  with  this  noble  family, 
and  walked  out  upon  the  beach  before  dinner.  Lady  Caro- 
line selected  me  as  her  companion,  and  her  engaging  manners 
dispelled  my  reserve.  We  laughed,  we  chatted  together — 
nay,  more — we  drew  pictures  of  the  future,  and  I was 
supremely  happy. 

At  parting,  our  warmest  gratitude  was  expressed  to  his 
lordship,  and  I pressed  the  fair  hand — that  hand  which  I had 
grasped  all  wet,  and  cold,  and  clammy,  in  seeming  death,  but 
now  glowing  with  the  warm  blood  of  life  in  beautiful  veins 
that  shone  through  the  bright  clear  skin — that  hand  I pressed 
to  my  lips,  and  saw  a tear  stealing  down  her  cheek. 

We  quitted  the  island  and  repaired  on  board  the  Indefatigable, 
where  our  old  friends  welcomed  us  with  honest  warmth ; and 
the  seamen  seeing  their  first-lieutenant  in  commander’s  uniform, 
gave  him  three  cheers.  Poor  Peters  came  shuffling  about  the 
gangway  and  fore-part  of  the  quarter-deck,  and  as  I was 
aware  he  wished  to  speak  to  me,  I walked  forward.  “ God 
bless  you,  Mr.  Oldjunk,”  said  he;  “ but  them  marines’  tails — 
well  I shall  always  love  a monkey  for  the  sake  of  his  outrigger. 
May  I be  blessed,  Mr.  Oldjunk,  if  the  earl  hasn’t  sent  us  all 
four  a complete  fit-out  a piece,  and  none  o’  your  pursers’  cut 
cither,  but  reg’lar  superfine.  Well,  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Old- 
junk, I’m  glad  you’re  promoted:  and  you  and  Mr.  Handsail 
are  to  join  the  new  sloop,  I’m  told.  The  earl  has  offered  to 
get  our  discharges,  but  I’ve  been  in  a man  o’  war  all  my  life,  and 
now  I shouldn’t  feel  safe  out  o’  one — it  is  true,  Mr.  Oldjunk,  I 
am  but  a poor  jolly-boat  boy,”  (he  was  nearly  fifty,)  “ and, 
therefore,  mayhap  the  first-leftenant — I mean  Capt.  Handsail, 
mayn’t  think  me  worth  having;  but  if  you  could  make  interest 
with  him,  Mr.  Oldjunk,  to  get  me  with  you,  I wants  no  dis- 
charge but  Greenidge.” 

“ Do  you  seriously  wish  this,  Peters?”  said  I;  “ think  it  well 
over,  for  I cannot  believe  you  are  serious.” 

“ I’m  blessed  if  I arn’t  though,”  replied  the  man;  “ it  is  as 
true  and  as  sure  as  that  the  jolly  at  the  gangway  has  got  never 
a tail  to  his  head.  But,  I say,  Mr.  Oldjunk,  Avill  you  do  it  for 
me?” 

“ I’ll  do  my  best,  Peters,”  said  I;  “ but  you  must  not  be  im- 
patient, as  the  vessel  is  still  upon  the  stocks.” 

We  went  on  shore,  and  I am  happy  to  say  that  my  applica- 
tion for  Peters  was  satisfactory.  The  Indefatigable  was  just 
on  the  point  of  sailing : her  very  topsails  were  sheeted  home, 
when  Captain  Handsail  got  an  order  from  the  admiral  to  draft 
him  to  the  guard-ship. 

“ It  was  a near  touch,  Peters,”  said  I,  when  next  we  met; 
“ the  cable  was  up  and  down,  and  it  was  almost  a toss  you 
didn’t  go  to  sea  in  the  frigate.” 

“ Almost  a toss!”  said  Peters,  “ it  was  quite  a toss,  Mr.  Old- 
junk, but  I cried  tails,  and  won.” 


LOSS  OF  THE  MARY  ROSE, 

Which  teas  Overset,  and  Sunk  at  Spltheady  in  1545. 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  from  an  account  given  by  an 
eye-witness,  Sir  Peter  Carewe,  of  Mohum  Ottery,  County 
Devon,  whose  narrative  has  been  preserved  by  his  biographer, 
John  Vo  well,  alias  Hooker,  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  28th  volume  of  the  Archccolo^lay  from  a MS.,  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipp,  Bart.  After  the 
account  of  the  engagement  between  the  English  and  French 
fleets  he  proceeds  thus  : — 

“ Not  long  after,  the  sea^  being  wa.\ed  calm,  and  the  wea- 


ther very  fair,  the  French  galleys,  having  wind  and  weather 
at  will,  they  would  also  needs  range  and  scour  the  seas ; and 
finding  them  clear,  and  the  English  navy  to  be  laid  up  in 
harbour,  they  came  along  all  the  south  coast  of  England,  even 
unto  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  some  of  them  landed,  and  did 
much  harm;  and  some  of  them  came  unto  the  haven  of  Portes- 
mouth,  and  then  rowed  up  and  down;  there  being  never  a ship 
at  that  instant  in  that  readiness,  nor  any  such  wind  to  serve, 
if  they  had  been  in  readiness,  to  impeach  them.  The  king, 
who,  upon  the  news  hereof,  was  come  to  Portesmouth,  he 
fretted,  and  hU  teeth  stood  on  an  edge,  to  see  the  bravery  of  his 
enemies,  to  come  so  near  his  nose,  and  he  notable  to  encoun- 
ter with  them;  wherefore  immediately  the  beacons  were  set 
on  fire  throughout  the  whole  coast,  and  forthwith  such  was 
the  resort  of  the  people,  as  were  sufficient  to  guard  the  land 
from  the  entering  of  the  Frenchmen ; likewise  commandments 
were  sent  out  for  all  the  king’s  ships,  and  all  other  ships  of 
war,  which  were  at  London  and  Queenborow,  or  elsewhere, 
that  they  should  with  all  speed  possible  make  haste  and  come 
to  Portesmouth;  which  things  were  accordingly  performed. 
The  Frenchmen  perceiving  that  they  could  do  no  good  by 
tarrying  there,  departed  again  to  the  seas.  The  king,  as 
soon  as  his  whole  fleet  was  come  together,  willeth  them  to 
set  all  things  in  order,  and  to  go  to  the  seas;  which  things 
being  done,  and  every  ship  cross-sailed,  and  every  captain 
knowing  his  charge,  it  was  the  king’s  pleasure  to  appoint  Sir 
George  Carewe  to  be  Vice-Admiral  of  that  journey  ; and  had 
appointed  unto  him  a ship  named  the  Marge  Rose,  which  was 
as  fine  a ship,  as  strong,  and  as  well  appointed,  as  none  better 
in  the  realm.  And  at  their  departure  the  king  dined  aboard 
with  the  Lord  Admiral  Viscount  Lisle, in  his  ship,  named  the 
Greate  Henry,  and  was  there  served  by  the  Lord  Admiral,  Sir 
George  Carewe,  this  gentleman,  Peter  Carewe,  and  their  uncle. 
Sir  Ga wen  Carewe;  and  with  such  others  only  as  were  ap- 
pointed to  that  voyage  and  service.  The  king,  being  at  dinner, 
willed  some  one  to  go  up  to  the  top,  and  see  whether  he  could 
see  anything  at  the  seas.  The  word  was  no  sooner  spoken, 
but  that  Peter  Carewe  was  as  forward ; and  forthwith  climbeth 
up  to  the  top  of  the  ship,  and  there  sitting,  the  king  asked 
of  him,  what  news?  Who  told  him,  that  he  had  sight  of  three 
or  four  ships,  but,  as  he  thought,  they  were  merchants ; but  it 
was  not  long,  but  he  had  ascryed  a great  number,  and  then 
he  cried  out  to  the  king,  that  there  was,  as  he  thought,  a fleet 
of  men-of-war.  The  king  supposing  them  to  be  French  men- 
of-war,  as  they  were  indeed,  willed  the  board  to  be  taken  up, 
and  every  man  to  go  to  his  ship,  as  also  a long  boat  to  come, 
and  carry  him  on  land.  And  first  he  hath  secret  talks  with  the 
Lord  Admiral,  and  then  he  hath  the  like  with  Sir  George 
Carewe,  and  at  his  departure  from  him,  took  his  chain  from 
his  neck,  with  a great  wistle  of  gold  pendant  to  the  same,  and 
did  put  it  about  the  neck  of  the  said  Sir  George  Carewe,  giv- 
ing him  also  therewith  many  good  and  comfortable  words. 
The  king  then  took  his  boat,  and  rowed  to  the  land,  and 
every  other  captain  went  to  his  ship  appointed  unto  him.  Sir 
George  Carewe  being  entered  into  his  ship,  commanded  every 
man  to  take  his  place,  and  the  sails  to  be  hoysted ; but  the 
same  was  no  sooner  done,  but  that  the  Marge  Rose  began  to 
heel,  that  is,  to  lean  on  the  one  side.  Sir  Gawen  Carewe 
being  then  in  his  own  ship,  and  seeing  the  same  called  for  the 
master  of  his  ship,  and  tola  him  thereof,  and  asked  him  what 
it  meant?  who  answered,  that  if  she  did  heel,  she  was  like  to 
be  cast  away.  Then  the  said  Sir  Gawen,  passing  by  the  Marge 
Rose,  called  out  to  Sir  George  Carewe,  asking  him  how  he 
did?  who  answered,  that  he  had  a sort  of  knaves,  whom  he 
could  not  rule.  And  it  was  not  long  after,  but  that  the  said 
Marge  Ros«,  thus  heeling  more  and  more,  was  drowned,  with 
700  men  which  were  in  her;  whereof  very  few  escaped.  It 
chanced  unto  this  gentleman,  as  the  common  proverb  is  “the 
more  cooks,  the  worst  potage.”  He  had  in  this  ship  a hun- 
dred mariners,  the  worst  of  them  being  able  to  be  a master  in 
the  best  ship  withm  the  realm,  and  these  so  maligned  and  dis- 
dained one  the  other,  that  refusing  to  do  that  wffiich  they 
should  do,  were  careless  to  do  that  that  they  ought  to  do ; and 

Iso  contending  in  envy,  perished  in  frowardness.  The  king 

this  meiin while  gtood  QA  the  and  s^w  this  tragedy,  as 
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also  the  lady  the  wife  to  Sir  George  Carewe,  who  with  that 
sight  fell  into  a swooning.  The  king  being  oppressed  with 
sorrow  on  every  side,  comforted  her,  and  thanked  God  for  the 
other,  hoping  that  of  a hard  beginning  there  would  follow  a 
better  ending.  And  notwithstanding  this  loss,  the  service  ap- 
pointed went  forward,  as  soon  as  wind  and  weather  would 
serve ; and  the  residue  of  the  fleet,  being  about  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  five  sails  took  the  seas.  The  Frenchmen 
perceiving  the  same,  like  as  a sort  of  sheep  running  into  the 
fold,  they  shifted  away,  and  got  them  into  their  harbours  ; 
thinking  it  better  to  lie  there  in  a safe  skin,  than  to  encounter 
with  them  of  whom  they  should  little  win.” 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  above  account  is  confirmed  in 
every  respect  by  a letter  from  Lord  Russell  to  Sir  William 
Paget,  dated  23rd  July,  1545,  printed  in  the  “ State  Papers,” 
vol.  1.  page  793,  in  which  he  speaks  of  “ the  unhappy  and  un- 
fortunate chance  of  the  Mary  Rose,  which  through  such  recke- 
ness  (recklessness)  and  great  negligence  should  be  in  such  wise 
cast  away.”  It  is  confirmed  also  by  the  contemporary  painting 
formerly  existing  at  Cowdray  House,  in  Sussex,  (of  which  an 
engraving  may  be  seen  in  the  Session  room  of  the  Corporation 
of  Portsmouth),  where  the  Mary  Rose  is  represented  as  sinking 
before  the  engagement  had  commenced.  M . 


The  following  Letters  from  the  State  Papers  will  further  illusUate 
the  attempts  to  recover  the  Mary  Rose  in  1545. 

About  the  18th  or  19th  of  June,  and  the  night  following, 
there  came  down  so  unfavourable  press  of  winds  at  the  South 
and  South-south  East,  so  long  continuing,  such  storms  and 
streynable  tempests,  that  it  was  as  much  as  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish ships  could  do  to  break  the  seas,  by  reason  whereof  they 
were  constrained  again  to  hold  up  with  the  narrow  seas,  or  else 
to  put  themselves  in  with  the  Wight.  The  fleet  accordingly 
made  for  the  Downs,  where  they  arrived  in  safety  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  next  day,  finding  there  the  Henry  Grace  dc  Dieu 
and  the  Mary  Rose,  and  none  of  the  ships  coming  out  of  the 
Thames,  neither  small  nor  great,  saving  only  a small  shalopp, 
which  had  conveyed  the  Duke  of  Sufiblk  to  Quinborough, 
which  rejoined  the  fleet  on  the  following  Saturday,  and  re- 
mained with  it.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  remained  at  Graves- 
end, upon  payment.  In  this  foul  night,  the  admiral  lost  all  the 
hulks  detained  for  special  service,  except  seven.  After  a few 
days  the  fleet  came  to  Spithead,  and  Russell  Avriting  to  Secretary 
Paget,  on  July  the  23rd  says,  of  the  Frenchmen — 

“ There  are  besides  Saint  Helen’s  point  to  the  number  of  eight 
score  sail,  and  the  king  hath  determined,  that  my  Lord  Admiral 
(Viscount  Lisle)  shall  give  them  battle  if  they  abide;  and  even, 
at  the  writing  of  your  letters  seventeen  of  the  gallies  came  in 
the  order  of  battle  to  the  fight,  of  the  which,  one  was  sunk,  and 
the  sliips  began  to  retire,  which  I believe  will  not  come  again.” 
The  Secretary  of  State  was  however  deceived — the  ships  of 
France  did  return,  and  the  sea  fight  of  St.  Helen’s  was  fought 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  also  witnessed  the  sinking  of 
the  Mary  RoseP 


Russell  to  Paoet. 

“July  23;  1545. 

“ I am  very  sorry  of  the  unhappy  and  the  unfortunate  chance 
of  the  Mary  Rose,  which  through  such  recklessness  and  great 
negligence,  should  be  in  such  wise  cast  away  Avith  those  that 
were  within  her,  which  is  a great  loss  of  the  men  and  the  ship 
also;  notAvithstanding  you  give  me  good  hope  by  your  letters 
that  the  ship  shall  be  recovered  again  wliich  I pray  God  may 
be  so.” 

Chaelbs,  Dukb  or  SurroLK  to  Paget. 

“Portsmouth,  August  1st,  1645. 

“ Concerning  the  Mary  Rose,  we  have  consulted  and  spoken 
togetto  witb  thsit  upon  them  to  reooyor  her, 


who  desireth  to  have,  for  the  saving  of  her,  such  necessaries  as 
is  mentioned  in  a schedule  herein  enclosed,  not  doubting,  God 
willing,  but  they  shall  have  all  things  ready  accordingly,  so 
that  shortly  she  shall  be  saved. 

“ A remembrance  of  tilings  necessary  for  the  recovery,  with 
the  help  of  God,  of  the  Mary  Rose.  Items. 

^ “First — Two  of  the  greatest  hulks  that  may  be  gotten;  be-' 
sides  the  hulks  that  ride  within  the  haven,  four  of  the  greatest 
hoys  within  the  haven,  five  of  the  greatest  cables  that  may  be 
had,  ten  great  hawsers,  ten  neAv  capstans  with  tAventy  pullies, 
fifty  pullies  bound  with  iron,  five  dozen  ballast  baskets,  forty 
pounds  of  tallow,  thirty  Venetian  mariners,  and  one  Venetian 
carpenter, — sixty  English  mariners  to  attend  upon  them,  a 
great  quantity  of  cordage  of  all  sorts.  Symond-patron  and 
Master  in  the  Foyst,  doth  agree  that  all  things  must  be  had  for 
the  purpose  aforesaid. 

“ I trust  by  Monday  or  Tuesday  at  the  farthest,  the  3Iary 
Rose  shall  be  weighed  up  and  saved — there  are  two  hulks, 
cables,  pullies,  and  other  things  made  ready  for  the  weighing 
of  her.” 


John  Viscount  Lisle,  to  Sir  William  Paget,  Knight. 

“August  2nd,  1545. 

“ We  have  much  ado  to  frame  every  thing  for  the  Mary  Rose, 
but  all  that  may  possibly  be  done  is  done  for  the  same.  The 
worst  is,  we  must  forbear  three  of  the  greatest  hulks  of  the 
fleet,  till  the  thing  be  done,  which  must  be  emptied  of  all  their 
victuals,  ordnance,  and  ballast,  during  the  business,  Avhich  will 
be  a great  weakening  to  the  Navy,  if  anything  in  the  meantime 
shall  happen.  The  two  hulks  the  Jesus  of  Luhick,  (Captain 
Seintclear),  of  six  hundred  tons  and  three  hundred  men,  and 
the  Sampson,  (Captain  Bell),  of  six  hundred  tons  and  three  hun- 
dred men,  are  brought  unto  the  Maty  Rose,  because  they  must 
Aveigh  her  up.” 


Lisle  to  Paget. 

“ August  5th. 

“ The  Mary  Rose,  which  I trust  with  the  leave  of  God,  shall 
be  brought  up  right  again  to-morrow,  hath  so  charged  all  the 
lung’s  Majesties  ShipAvryghts  Avith  making  engines  for  the 
same,  that  they  have  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  any  other 
thing  since  his  Majesties  departure  from  hence,  Avhich  I beseeck 
you  to  sygnify  unto  his  liighness.” 


The  Duke  or  SurroLK  and  others  to  Paget. 

“ August  the  fifth. 

“ As  touching  the  Mary  Rose,  her  sails  and  sail-yards  be  laid 
on  land;  and  to  her  masts  there  are  tied  three  cables  with  other 
engines  to  Aveigh  her  up,  and  on  ev'ery  side  of  her  a hulk  to  set 
her  upAvright,  Avhich  is  thought  by  the  doers  hereof,  God  will- 
ing, to  be  done  to-morroAv  one  time  of  the  day;  and  that  done, 
they  purpose  to  discharge  her  of  Avater,  ordnance,  and  all  other 
things,  with  as  much  deligence  as  is  possible,  and  by  little  and 
little,  to  bring  her  nearer  to  the  shore,  and  as  Ave  shall  from 
time  to  time,  work  well  for  to  save  her,  his  Majesty  shall  be 
advertysed  accordingly.” 


The  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  Paget. 

“ Portsmouth,  the  Seventh  of  August. 

“ My  Lord  Admiral,  being  this  present  Friday,  at  dinner 
with  me,  told  me  that  he  had  a good  hope  of  the  weighing  up- 
right of  the  Mary  Rose,  this  afternoon  or  to-morrow.” 


It  seems,  however,  that  all  their  schemes  failed  in  raising 
her,  for — 

“ There  she  lay,  e’en  till  this  day, 

In  the  deep  Bay  of  St,  Helen’s  0.” 

H. 
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LOSS  OF  A JAIVIAICA  SLOOP. 

(^Continued.') 

This  person’s  name  was  Luke  Haughton,  whose  family  con- 
sisted of  two  women,  and  an  Indian  boy  of  about  fifteen  years 
of  age;  the  boy  was  his  slave,  as  was  one  of  the  women,  who 
used  to  sleep  with  him  and  dress  his  provisions,  whom  ho  kept 
as  his  wife;  the  other  woman  was  slave  to  a wliite  man  who 
was  absent.  A little  distance  from  Luke  Haughton’s  there 
lived  another  white  man,  who  had  also  two  slaves,  an  Indian 
man  and  woman.  I told  Haughton  where  we  had  left  the  rest 
of  our  company,  and  would  have  hired  him  and  the  other  white 
man,  to  have  fetched  them  up  in  their  canoe,  and  for  their 
trouble  I promised  them  our  canoe,  iron  pot,  and  small  arms; 
but  they  would  not  undertake  so  dangerous  a voyage  on  any 
account;  and  these  people  had  like  to  have  paid  dear  enough 
for  their  indiscretion,  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  a Jamaica 
sloop,  wliich  by  great  accident  passed  by  that  coast,  and  seeing 
a smoke  on  the  shore,  and  knowing  there  were  no  inhabitants 
near  that  place,  supposed  they  were  people  in  distress;  it  being 
fair  weather  and  smooth  water  at  the  time,  they  sent  their 
canoe  thither  and  took  them  on  board,  when  they  were  almost 
starved,^  the  pilot  having  had  his  reward  for  undertaking  what 
he  was  incapable  of,  he  being  starved  to  death.  The  seamen 
would  have  shot  liim  long  before  I left  them,  if  I had  not  pre- 
vented them. 

My  padron’s  habitation  was  near  Cape  Camerone,  which  is 
the  western  part  of  the  Musqueto  coast  that  is  inhabited.  He 
lived  in  the  same  manner  as  the  natives:  when  he  wanted  pro- 
visions, he  went  a hunting,  and  brought  home  always  some- 
thing to  eat,  sometimes  warree  or  dear,  and  at  other  times 
corrisos,  quams,  or  monkeys,  though  ho  would  seldom  kill 
corrisos  or  quams  (not  thinking  them  worth  shot),  if  he  could 
either  kill  warree,  deer,  or  monkeys.  When  he  returned,  we 
had  as  much  boiled  as  would  serve  the  family,  and  the  rest 
was  barbecued  to  keep  it  from  stinking,  not  being  provided 
with  sufficient  salt  for  that  purpose;  nor  would  salt  preserve 
it  so  well.  The  warree  is  shaped  like  a hog,  with  this  differ- 
ence, they  are  of  a less  size,  their  ears,  legs,  and  tail  are  shorter 
in  proportion  than  those  of  a hog,  and  have  what  they  call  a 
navel  upon  its  back,  which  is  placed  about  two-thirds  towards 
the  tail,  and  are  two  lumps  about  the  bigness  and  shape  of 
their  kidneys,  which  lie  just  within  the  skin  on  each  side  of 
the  backbone,  between  which  issues  out  a matter  which  casts 
forth  a strong  scent,  not  much  unlike  that  of  a fox ; they  keep 
in  droves,  and  their  flesh  is  very  sweet  and  good,  I think  much 
better  than  European  pork.  T^ien  they  And  themselves  hard 
chased,  they  will  turn  upon  dogs  or  men,  and  often  wound  the 
dogs  with  their  tusks;  and  sometimes  the  men  are  in  great 
danger  of  bemg  hurt  by  them.  They  are  easily  discovered  by 
this  scent.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  when  they  are  to  wind- 
ward of  you,  to  smell  a drove  of  them  more  than  a mile.  The 
piccary  is  much  such  another  creature;  these  are  reckoned 
the  best  food  the  country  affords.  The  deer  are  small  and  sel- 
dom fat.  Monkeys  are  the  same  as  those  already  described, 
w hich  are  generally  fat.  The  corriso  is  nearly  as  big  as  a turkey, 
the  colour  inclined  to  black;  it  has  a yellow  bill,  and  the  cock 
has  a fine  tuft  or  plume  of  feathers  on  his  head,  of  several 
colours,  which  makes  it  a beautiful  bird;  but  their  flesh  is  not 
quite  so  good  as  that  of  a turkey.  The  quam  is  not  so  big  as 
the  corriso,  but  the  flesh  is  better  tasted,  and  is  generally  fatter. 
I am.  info^ed  these  fowls  lay  but  two  eggs  before  they  sit. 
The  inhabitants  always  take  care  to  bury  their  bones  to  pre- 
vent the  dogs  eating  them ; for  they  say  if  the  dogs  eat  them,  it 
will  make  them  run  mad.  Their  bread  rind  is  sweet  cassava  and 
green  plantain  roasted,  which  we  had  mostly  from  some  old 
Indian  plantation  up  the  river.  This  shows  the  country  has 
been  full  of  inhabitants,  though  there  are  so  few  now:  besides 
the  old  Indian  plantations,  each  white  man  has  a small  planta- 
tion of  plantain  and  banana  trees ; and  when  they  had  a mind 
to  increase  their  number,  after  gathering  the  fruit,  they  dug  up 
the  roots,  and  divided  each  of  them  into  three  or  four  parts, 
^d  planted  tliem  again;  an^  eaob  part  tii^re  ispruug  a 


On  Christmas-eve  my  padron  went  out  a hunting  in  order 
to  provide  against  the  festival,  and  had  the  good  luck  to  bring 
home  both  warree  and  corrisos.  He  invited  his  neighbour  to 
dine  with  us  on  Christmas-day  when  we  had  both  boiled  and 
roast,  on  which  we  feasted  very  plentifully,  and  to  regale  us 
after  dinner,  instead  of  punch  or  wine,  we  had  pumpkin  mish- 
law;  which  is  thus  made;  the  pumpkins  are  cut  in  small  pieces 
and  boiled;  the  inside  of  which  is  mashed  to  a pulp  in  the 
liquor  it  is  boiled  in,  and  being  served  out  in  calabashes  when  it 
is  hot,  we  drank  it  with  a good  zest,  and  passed  the  day  very 
cheerfully.  In  two  or  three  days  after  my  padron  took  it  into  his 
head  to  visit  the  white  men  in  Plantain  River,  he  leaving  about 
three  days’  provision  for  the  family,  saying  he  would  return  again 
by  the  time  it  was  expended,  in  order  to  provide  us  more.  Having 
made  an  end  of  our  provisions  the  third  day,  and  no  padron 
appearing,  the  next  morning  I took  a gun,  our  fishing  tackle, 
and  the  Indian  boy  with  me;  we  went  up  the  river  with  our 
canoe  to  the  plantation,  designing  to  kill  a corriso  or  quam, 
which  were  often  there  devouring  the  fruit;  and  if  that  failed 
we  intended  to  fish  in  the  river.  As  soon  as  I landed  I heard 
the  chirruping  of  a corriso,  which  I endeavoured  to  shoot;  but 
it  fluttering  from  tree  to  tree,  I could  not  get  within  reach 
of  it;  and  in  the  pursuit,  lost  the  bird  and  my  way  both. 
When  I left  the  chase,  I endeavoured  to  (find  the  canoe;  but 
instead  of  going  towards  it,  wandered  farther  into  the  woods, 
and  found  myself  merooned,  for  so  they  call  those  people  that 
have  lost  themselves  in  a wood.  I walked,  endeavouring  to 
find  my  way,  and  hallooed  several  times,  in  hopes  of  being  an- 
swered by  the  Indian,  which  might  have  directed  me;  but 
hearing  no  answer,  concluded  I had  got  a good  way  into 
the  woods ; and  being  entirely  at  a loss  which  way  to  go  to 
recover  the  canoe,  I began  in  earnest  to  consider  of  the 
best  means  to  find  it,  and  determined  to  mount  the  first  tree 
I could  climb.  Having  found  one  fit  for  my  purpose,  I got  up 
it,  and  from  thence  saw  the  river;  and  being  acquainted  with 
the  manner  of  its  course,  I judged  whereabout  the  ^plantation 
was.  Having  finished  my  ^ews,  and  the  sun  keeping  in  a 
certain  position,  I bent  my  course  towards  that  part  of  the 
river  where  I judged  the  canoe  was.  And  in  passing  through 
the  woods,  I came  to  a large  cotton  tree,  which  could  not  be 
less  than  twenty -five  feet  in  circumference;  having  passed  it, 
going  forward,  I found  the  underwood  so  close  that  I could  not 
force  my  way  through  for  a long  time,  and  was  at  last  obliged 
to  creep  through  the  thicket,  which  gave  me  much  trouble, 
besides  the  loss  of  my  clothes,  which  was  mortification  enough, 
in  a country  where  I could  not  get  more;  but  my  chief  con- 
cern being  now  for  my  life,  that  did  not  much  affect  me. 
When  I was  through  it,  I found  the  woods  more  open,  and 
continued  my  course  till  I came  to  a place  where  the  water 
had  been  newly  dried  up,  and  left  a moist  clay  behind  it,  of 
such  hardness,  fit  to  take  any  impression,  and  saw  there  the 
fresh  print  of  the  footing  of  a large  beast,  which  I took  to  be  a 
tiger’s.  This  sight  startled  me,  and  I immediately  examined 
my  gun  to  see  if  I was  in  a condition  to  shoot  if  I met  it;  and 
soon  perceived  the  priming  was  lost  out  of  the  pan,  and  having 
no  more  powder  with  me,  I would  have  avoided  going  that 
way,  but  saw  the  underwood  so  close  everywhere  else,  that 
there  was  no  getting  through  it;  and  considering  I might  as 
well  meet  the  tiger  in  the  thicket  as  anywhere,  I kept  my 
course.  Having  gone  about  half  a mile  farther,  I saw  the 
opening  of  the  wo^s;  and  soon  after,  to  my  great  satisfaction, 
I came  to  the  plantation,  and  found  the  canoe  and  resolved 
within  myself  not  to  run  into  the  same  danger  any  more,  but 
went  fishing,  and  by  night  had  caught  nine  small  fishes, 
three  of  which  would  make  a middling  herring;  we  returned 
to  our  habitation  and  had  them  dressed.  I took  three  of  them 
for  my  own  share,  and  left  the  rest  for  the  family.  I am  ready 
to  think  most  people  will  believe  I did  not  want  sauce  to  them, 
having  eat  nothing  all  the  day.  The  next  day  we  went 
fishing  again,  having  the  day  before  had  enough  of  hunting;  we 
caught  fourteen  or  fifteen  small  fishes,  which  made  a good 
meal  for  the  family;  we  ate  them  boiled,  and  the  sauce  to 
them  was  the  water  they  were  boiled  in;  our  bread  was 
either  roa»fe<J  plantami;  qx  ^ Uttif  ^QQUgh  Qf 
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Within  a mile  and  half  of  us  there  lived  two  or  three  families 
of  Indians ; one  of  them  coming  to  our  habitation,  inquired  after 
my  padroD,  and  when  we  expected  him  to  return:  and  asked 
me  what  we  did  for  provisions ; I told  him  we  fared  hard  enough. 
He  said  if  they  had  known  we  had  been  in  want  of  food,  they 
would  have  supplied  us,  and  desired  me  to  lend  him  a gun, 
which  I did;  he  went  over  the  river,  and  in  about  an  hour  re- 
turned with  a large  fawn,  which  was  soon  dressed;  we  had  a 
side  of  it  boiled,  and  made  a comfortable  meal-  The  Indians 
were  so  kind  as  to  bring  us  something'to  eat  every  day,  so  that 
we  did  not  want  for  food  any  in  ore.  In  ten  days  my  padron 
returned  from  Plantain  River,  whom  I was  very  glad  to  see. 
He  excused  himself  for  staying  so  long,  telling  me  the  people  of 
Plantain  River  would  not  let  him  come  aAvay  sooner.  I re- 
counted to  him  my  adventure  in  the  woods,  which  he  only 
laughed  at.  The  next  day  he  went  a hunting,  and  furnished 
us  with  more  provisions.  In  his  leisure  hours  he  used  to  en- 
tertain me  with  stories  of  his  travels,  and  the.  hardships  he  met 
with,  in  being  several  times  made  a prisoner  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  both  Mexico  and  Peru;  he  had  been  prisoner  a long  time  at 
St.  Juan  d’Uloa,  Avhich  is  a large  and  strong  fort,  with  more 
than  120  pieces  of  brass  cannon.  It  is  built  upon  an  island 
which  makes  the  fort  of  Levera  Cruz,  where  there  is  a large 
fair  town ; it  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and 
is  the  barricade  for  that  kingdom.  The  city  of  Mexico  is  eighty 
leagues  from  thence,  within  the  land:  which  city  I have  been 
credibly  informed  by  a Spanish  merchant  who  lived  there,  that 
it  is  one-third  part  as  large  as  London,  and  that  there  are  six 
thousand  coaches  in  it.  My  padron  had  also  been  prisoner  at 
Havannah,  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  often  told  me  how  that 
place  and  Levera  Cruz  might  be  surprised  by  the  English ; and 
recounted  to  me  how  a number  of  buccaneers,  surprised,  took, 
and  plundered  the  latter.  The  buccaneers  having  mustered 
all  their  strength,  resolved  upon  sacking  that  town;  and  being 
arrived  within  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  of  it,  they  anchored 
with  their  ships,  and  landed  their  men  undiscovered;  they 
marched  that  night  about  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing retired  between  the  high  sand-hills  which  lie  all  alofig  that 
coast.  The  men  lay  hid  all  the  day,  and  marched  again  in  the 
night,  in  order  to  surprise  the  town  in  the  morning,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  gates,  which  they  effected  thus:  The  buccaneers 
were  about  six  hundred  men  ; when  they  came  near  the  town 
they  halted,  and  sent  a small  party  that  could  speak  Spanish, 
habited  like  the  country  people,  in  order  to  seize  on  one  of  the 
gates,  as  soon  as  they  were  opened,  which  was  executed  thus : 
At  the  opening  of  the  gates,  one  of  the  party  mounted  a ladder, 
which  led  up  to  the  bastion,  or  tower  that  commanded  the  gate, 
and,  under  pretence  to  beg  fire  of  the  sentinel  to  light  his  pipe, 
with  his  pistol  he  killed  him  which  was  the  signal  for  seizing 
the  gate;  it  being  immediately  put  in  execution,  they  gave 
notice  to  their  main  body,  who  instantly  marched  into  the  town, 
and  at  the  same  time  attacked  and  took  another  small  work, 
both  of  which  they  guarded,  and  then  marched  into  the 
parade. 

Most  of  the  Spaniards  being  in  bed,  could  not  immediately 
get  together,  but  soon  took  the  alarm,  and  formed  a body  of 
horse  and  foot;  they  marched  in  good  order  through  one  of 
their  broad  streets,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  form;  the  bucca- 
neers being  drawn  up  upon  the  parade,  and  seeing  the  Spaniards 
marching  towards  them,  prepared  to  receive  them;  and  part  of 
them  drew  up  at  the  end  of  the  street  in  which  the  Spaniards 
were  marching,  and  -when  they  came  near  enough  to  engage, 
they  fired  upon  them ; the  buccaneers  having  disposed  them- 
selves in  such  order,  that  as  soon  as  their  first  rank  had  fired, 
they  marched  beyond  the  street,  and  the  second  took  place,  and 
£0  the  third;  so  that  they  kept  a continual  fire  upon  the 
Spaniards,  and  having  killed  many  of  them,  and  their  horses  not 
being  able  to  stand  the  fire,  they  were  soon  put  into  disorder, 
and  fled:  the  buccaneers  pursued  them,  but  the  Spaniards  fly- 
ing out  of  one  of  the  gates  into  the  country,  thej'^  left  the  chase: 
the  castle  of  St.  J uan  taking  the  alarm,  fired  briskly  into  the 
town,  in  order  to  beat  out  the  enemy,  but  they  being  resolved 
to  plunder  it  before  they  left  it,  called  a consultation,  to  con- 
sider what  was  proper  to  be  done,  and  resolved  to  seize  on  the 
fathers  whjch  haye  li.ad  mest  authority  r?ispeet  ameug 


them;  and  having  beheaded  some  of  thepi,. obliged  others  to 
carry  them  in  a little  boat  to  the  castle,  and*present  them  to  the 
governor,  and  tell  him,  if  he  did  not  leave  off  firing  immediately, 
they  would  use  all  the  fathers  in  the  town  in  the  sapie  manner. 
The  governor  being  exasperated  at  so  inhuman  and  barbarous  . 
an  action,  redoubled  the  fire,  which  the  buccaneers  finding,  they 
shut  all  the  gates  of  the  town,'  and  -would  not  allow  any  more  of 
the  inhabitants  to  leave  it,  but  drove  them  all  in  a body  to  that 
part  of  the  town  which  lay  next  the  fort,  and  most  exposed  to  ' 
the  fire  from  thence;  so  that  if  they  would  not  forbear  firing, 
they  should  kill  their  own  men.  When  the  governor  saw  it,  he 
was  moved  with  compassion  for  the  inhabitants,  and  ceased 
firing.  The  buccaneers  plundered  the  town,  and  av hen  they 
had  done  so,  marched  out,  carrying  away  Avith  them  some  of  the 
chief  inhabitants  as  hostages  for  a sum  of  money,  which  they 
demanded  for  not  burning  it;  and  so  retired  to  their  ships  Avith 
very  little  loss.  . ; 

The  Spaniards  have  since  that  time  built  Avatch-towers,  and 
keep  sentinels  all  along  the  coast,  in  order  to  prevent  the  like, 
surprise. 

When  my  padron  had  finished  this  story,  he  told  me  that  one  , 
of  his  acquaintance  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards^ 
either  in  cutting  wood,  or  in  some  expedition  against  them, 
Avhich  1 do  not  remember;  but  he  having  been  kept  a prisoner 
a long  time,  aa'rs  at  last  put  on  board  one  of  their  galleoiis  to 
be  sent  to  Old  Spain,  of  which  he  had  terrible  apprehensions.  ^ 
in  being  kept  close  prisoner  there ; and  as  the  vessel  passed  the 
island  of  Cozumel,  Avhicli  is  a desert,  and  near  the  coast  of 
Honduras,  the  ship  Avas  to  the  AAundward  of  it;  and  it  being 
very  fine  Aveather,  he  took  this  opportunity,  just  at  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  and  slipped  out  at  one  of  the  ports  and  swam  for 
the  shore,  though  they  Avere  near  three  leagues  from  it.  lie 
got  safe  to  the  island;  but  when  he  found  himself  there,  he  was 
ill  a bad  condition;  for  his  fire-Avorks,  which  he  had  fastened 
Avith  his  frock  to  the  nape  of  his  neck,  were  either  lost  or 
rendered  useless,  so  that  he  could  get  no  fire. 

At  Ids  first  lauding,  he  lived  upon  cockles  and  other  shell- 
fish, till  seeing  great  numbers  of  large  snakes,  Avhicli  they,  call 
outers,  that  are  not  venomous,  he  killed  several  of  them;  and 
having  flayed,  he  split  them  in  pieces,  dipped  them  in  salt 
Avater,  and  dried  them  upon  the  rocks  in  the  sun,  and  found 
this  food  much  more  agreeable  to  him  than  his  shell-fish,  there 
being  no  fresh  water  on  the  island  but  what  lodged  in  the  holes 
of  the  rocks  Avhen  it  rained,  which  was  little  enough  to  satisfy 
his  thirst.  In  this  manner  he  lived  without  fire  for  near  six 
months,  till  a sloop  happened  to  touch  there  to  cut  some  fire- 
Avood,  Avho  took  him  on  board,  and  found  him  very  licarty  and 
in'good  plight.  These  and  such  other  like  stories,  my  padron 
used  to  entertain  me  with,  and  hearing  him  describe  all  the 
islands  and  coasts  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  those  about  us, 
where  he  had  often  travelled  to  and  fro’ for  many  years,  and  I 
knoAving  the  draughts  of  those  parts  where  I had  been  to  be 
very  false,  Av^hich  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  our  vessel,  for 
though  our  pilot  was  ignorant,  if  I had  had  a good  chart  of  the 
coast,  I could  have  preserved  the  sloop. 

These  considerations  put  me  upon  drawing  a chart  of  those 
coasts,  which  will  be  very  useful  to  masters  of  ships  that  may, 
by  accident,  be  drove  into  those  seas,  or  trade  thither,  and  are 
unacquainted  therewith.  Having  advised  Avith  my  padron 
about  it,  he  encouraged  me  by  saying,  that  he  Avould  give  me 
an  exact  account  of  that  part  which  I had  not  seen,  and  sup- 
plied me  with  paper  for  that  purpose.  In  order  to  draAv  the 
said  chart,  I made  a Avooden  pair  of  compasses,  and  a scale,  my 
ink  was  made  with  gunpowder,  and  my  pens  -with  the  feathers 
of  wild  foAAd;  Avith  these  utensils  I drew  the  chart  of  the  bay 
of  Honduras,  describing  all  the  islands  therein,  and  the  coast  of 
the  Musquetos,  Avhich,  with  some  alterations  I have  made  since, 
is  a pretty  accurate  one. 

In  a day  or  two  after  I had  finished  my  chart,  our  neigh- 
bouring Indians  came  to  pay  us  a visit,  and  invited  my  padron 
and  myself  to  an  entertainment  which  was  to  be  the  next  day 
at  their  habitations. 

(7b  he  continued.') 
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(^Concluded), 

When  we  arrived  there,  we  found  the  fathers  of  the  families 
lying  in  their  hammocks,  talking  to  each  other;  the  younger 
men  sitting  on  mats,  and  the  women  attending  them;  there 
being  two  or  three  families  residing  together,  who  made  a 
small  society,  they  being  now  altogether,  made  about  sixteen 
or  eighteen  in  number;  some  were  eating,  and  others  drinking; 
they  welcomed  us,  and  entertained  us  with  broiled  mullet;  they 
generally  broil  their  fish,  and  boil  their  flesh;  some  of  their 
favourite  wives  were  sitting  beside  them,  and  others  handing 
about  mishlaw,  which  is  a drink  they  make  with  ripe  plan- 
tains, in  the  following  manner: — they  take  of  them  a certain 
number  sufficient  to  make  the  quantity  of  liquor  they  design, 
and  squeezing  them  into  small  pieces,  put  them  into  a vessel 
with  as  much  water  as  is  proper  for  fermenting  it;  and  after 
it  has  -remained  in  the  vessel  two  days,  it  is  fit  to  drink.  The 
women  that  are  appointed  to  serve  the  liquor  about,  dip  the 
calabash  into  the  vessel,  and  take  it  out  almost  full,  and  with 
their  hands  squeeze  the  plantains  and  water  together,  till  it 
becomes  a pulp,  the  liquor  running  between  their  fingers,  taking 
out  the  strings,  and  mixing  it  well  together,  till  it  is  of  a thin- 
ness fit  to  drink,  and  it  is  then  handed  to  the  people  sitting 
round,  whicli  they  aU  drink  of,  the  fathers  of  the  families  first, 
then  the  younger  men,  and  so  to  the  favourite  wives,  and  then 
to  the  children.  They  often  sit  at  these  drinking  bouts  a day 
and  a night,  if  the  liquor  lasts  so  long,  and  drink  it  till  they 
are  intoxicated;  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  They  have 
another  drink  that  they  sometimes  make,  which  they  call 
cassava  mishlaw;  they  first  boil  the  sweet  cassava,  and  then 
cause  it  to  be  chewed  by  their  young  women  that  have  the 
cleanest  mouths;  and  putting  it  into  a vessel  with  water,  they 
let  it  stand  two  or  three  days,  in  which  time  it  ferments,  and 
then  drink  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  plaintain  mishlaw. 
The  Indians  invited  me  to  taste  of  their  mishlaw;  and  my 
padron  assuring  me  it  was  made  of  plantains  without  any 
mixture  of  cassava,  I was  prevailed  upon  to  drink  a calabash  of 
it,  which  I was  rather  induced  to,  that  the  Indians  might  not 
be  out  of  humour  for  my  refusing  their  civility;  though,  I must 
confess,  I had  no  great  liking  “to  it,  seeing  how  the  women 
managed  it.  When  I had  almost  emptied  my  calabash,  I found 
in  it  some  strings  of  the  cassava  root ; upon  which  I told  my 
padron,  that  I believed  he  had  deceived  me,  and  that  there  was 
cassava  mishlaw  mixed  with  the  plantain.  He  laughed,  and 
so  did  the  Indians ; and  then  I perceived  it  was  plantain  and 
cassava  mishlaw  mixed  together,  which  made  me  not  very  fond 
of  it,  and  I refused  to  drink  any  more.  My  padron  drank 
very  plentifully  of  it,  though  he  knew  their  manner  of  making 
it.  We  stayed  with  them  about  three  hours,  and  then  took  our 
leave;  and  in  returning  home,  and  talking  with  my  padron 
about  the  manner  we  might  make  it,  he  said  that  it  would  not 
ferment  except  it  was  chewed ; however,  I prevailed  upon  him 
to  try,  and  having  boiled  some  cassava  roots,  and  bruised  them 
in  a mortar,  I put  them  into  a jar,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  and  allowed  it  to  stand  for  three  or  four  days,  but  it 
would  not  ferment,  which  made  me  think  that  the  salivial 
juices,  which  mixed  -with  the  roots  while  the  Indians  were  chew- 
ing it,  was  the  cause  of  the  fermentation.  My  padron  had  a 
great  number,  of  pumpkins  which  grew  about  his  house,  and 
his  Indian  women  used  to  make  pumpkin  mishlaw  almost  every 
day  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  which  served  us  Instead 
of  tea,  and  is  made  in  the  manner  before  described.  The  Indians 
observe  the  text  in  Scripture,  they  take  no  care  for  to-morrow; 
but  when  their  provisions  are  all  expended,  and  they  are  so 
hungry  that  they  can  fast  no  longer,  they  concert  matters  over 
night,  which  way  they  shall  hunt  the  next  day,  and  rise  about 
two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  get  into  their  canoes  with- 
out saying  a word  to  each  other,  and  paddle  as  far  up  the  river 
as  they  think  proper,  and  are  generally  in  the  woods  before 
break  of  day,  that  as  soon  as  daylight  appears,  they  may  have 
the  better  opportunity  of  securing  their  game.  When  they  find 
a drove  of  warree  or  piccarie,  they  throw  themselves  into  a 
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circle  and  surround  them,  having  dogs  with  them,  and  being 
armed  with  guns  and  lances,  which  way  soever  the  game  turns, 
some  of  the  Indians  meet  them,  and  often  kill  a great  portion 
of  the  drove.  I saw  them  bring  home  ten  at  one  time,  of  which 
they  gave  us  two.  When  any  of  the  family  are  sick,  they  kill 
guanoes  to  make  them  broth,  which  they  reckon  very  whole- 
some, and  proper  for  sick  people.  If  they  are  tired  of  eating 
flesh,  they  go  a fishing,  and  so  from  time  to  time  hunt  or  fish 
as  they  like  best,  and  the  whole  society  take  part  of  what  they 
bring  home.  The  women  go  sometimes  into  their  plantations, 
and  bring  with  them  such  fruit  as  it  affords,  or  is  wanted  to 
dress  their  provisions.  They  also  make  mats.  The  men  are 
mostly  tall,  well  shaped,  a raw-boned  strong  people,  nimble  and 
active;  with  long,  black,  straight  hair;  are  very  ingenious,  and 
friendly  to  the  English;  they  are  very  dexterous  at  throwing 
the  lance  or  harpoon,  or  any  manner  of  dart,  and  shoot  exceed- 
ingly well  with  a bow  and  arrow,  as  well  as  with  small  arms,  the 
last  of  which  they  buy  of  the  English.  They  go  off  to  sea  at 
a certain  time  of  the  year  with  a little  fleet  of  canoes,  to  the 
Musqueto  reefs,  which  is  about  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  from 
the  coast,  to  take  turtle,  for  the  sake  of  the  shell,  which  they 
send  to  J amaica  to  sell,  or  dispose  of  to  the  traders  that  come 
upon  that  coast,  for  guns,  powder,  and  shot,  hatchets,  axes,  and 
iron  pots.  Some  of  their  boys  make  it  their  business  to  catch 
parrots,  and  monkeys,  with  which  they  purchase  beads,  knives, 
or  such  other  trifles.  Some  few  of  them  have  separated  from 
the  main  body,  as  those  at  Cape  Camerone,  our  neighbours,  and 
for  which  they  give  this  reason : — They  said,  that  some  people 
who  were  not  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  but  new  upstarts,  were 
got  into  the  government  and  behaved  themselves  with  so  much 
pride  and  insolence,  that  they  could  not  bear  it,  and  therefore 
had  separated  from  the  main  body.  They  thus  related  the 
matter.  A ship  with  negroes  by  accident  was  cast  away  on 
the  coast,  and  those  who  escaped  drowning  mixed  among  the 
native  Musqueto  people  who  intermarried  with  them,  and  be- 
got a race  of  mulattoes,  which  were  the  people  that  society 
could  not  brook  should  bear  any  kind  of  command  among  them. 
Captain  Hobby,  ivho  had  his  cow  killed  by  our  people,  was  of 
that  race,  his  mother  being  a negress.  All  the  difference  I 
observed  among  them  was,  the  native  Indians  had  long  black 
hair,  and  the  mulatto  race  had  strong  bushy  curled  hair,  a 
little  changed  in  their  skin ; the  copper  and  black  mixing,  made 
some  alteration.  I could  not  learn  their  maner  of  worship,  or 
that  they  had  any  particular  days  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

When  I had  been  at  my  padron’s  between  two  and  three 
months,  and  heartily  tired  of  this  manner  of  life,  one  morning, 
about  two  o’clock,  I heard  a sudden  noise  of  the  firing  of  a gun 
at  sea;  and  imagining  it  to  be  from  our  consort  sloop,  which 
I supposed  was  returning  again  to  Jamaica,  and  believing  the 
captain  had  heard  of  our  misfortune,  he  had  made  it  his 
business  to  call  here;  and  as  Plantain  River  was  the  most  con- 
venient place  for  anchoring,  I imagined  he  had  fired  a gun  to 
give  us  notice  of  his  passing  by  for  that  place.  Upon  hearing 
this,  I immediately  got  up,  telling  my  padron  my  thoughts, 
and  my  intention  to  go  to  Plantain  River.  He  endeavoured  to 
persuade  me  to  stay  till  day-light,  to  see  if  any  vessel  was  in 
sight  or  not ; and  told  me  probably  it  might  be  some  old  tree 
that  had  fallen  down,  which  made  that  noise  we  heard.  I said 
that  I imagined  it  to  be  Captain  Gill,  and  was  resolved  to  go 
for  Plantain  River,  where  I hoped  to  find  him.  Having  made 
my  best  compliments  to  my  padron  for  all  his  favours,  I took 
my  leave,  and  set  out  about  break  of  day,  in  hopes  as  it  grew 
lighter  to  have  seen  the  sloop  I expected;  but  no  vessel  appear- 
ing in  sight,  I walked  briskly  along  the  shore  till  I arrived  at 
the  Indian  plantation  of  our  neighbours,  which  was  directly  in 
my  way.  There  being  beyond  them  a very  broad  river  which 
I must  pass,  I desired  of . the  Indians  to  let  one  of  their  young 
men  put  me  over;  which  was  immediately  granted,  and  one  of 
their  women  gave  me  a roasted  plantain,  which  was  all  the 
provision  I had  for  my  journey.  Going  down  the  branch  which 
led  to  the  main  river,  finding  it  fresh  water,  I ate  my  plantain 
while  I had  drink,  being  apprehensive  I should  not  meet  with 
any  more  until  my  arrival  at  Plantain  River.  When  I landed 
on  the  other  side,  I pursued  my  journey,  and  was  in  hopes,  as  I 
rounded  the  cape^  to  have  discovered  the  sloop;  but  to  my  great 
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mortification  I saw  no  vessel.  I began  to  think  the  noise  I had 
beard  was  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  an  old  tree,  as  my  padron 
had  suggested;  but  considering  Plantain  River  was  a more 
likely  place  for  vessels  to  come  to  than  the  cape,  I choose  to 
proceed,  and  travelled  briskly  on. 

The  weather  was  extremely  hot,  which  made  me  very  thirsty ; 
but  not  being  able  to  find  any  fresh  water,  I made  what  haste  I 
could  in  order  to  reach  Plantain  River  before  night ; and  about 
four  o’clock  I saw  the  huts  there.  By  the  time  I got  there  1 was 
very  faint,  and  almost  ready  to  die  with  thirst,  being  extremely 
fatigued,  as  any  one  will  readily  believe,  having  travelled 
twenty  miles  upon  the  sand  in  the  scorching  sun  without  a drop 
of  water. 

The  inhabitants  gave  me  such  refreshments  as  their  huts 
afforded,  though  not  sufficient  to  allay  my  appetite.  When  I 
had  rested,  and  was  a little  refreshed,  I prevailed  upon  one  of 
the  leople  to  put  me  over  the  river,  where  most  of  the  wliite 
people  iiad  their  habitations.  I told  them  my  reasons  for  coming 
thither;  they  said  I should  be  welcome  to  such  as  they  had,  till 
I could  get  an  opportunity  of  embarking  for  Jamaica.  These 
people  also  informed  me,  that  several  of  the  white  men  and 
Indians  were  gone  to  Sandy  Bay,  which  is  beyond  Cape  Grace 
de  Dios,  where  the  chiefs  and  greatest  body  of  the  ]\Iusqueto 
Indians  have  their  habitations,  in  order  to  concert  measures  to 
enter  upon  an  expedition  against  the  wild  Indians;  for  so  they 
call  those  who  do  not  live  under  the  Spanish  government,  but 
have  fled  from  their  cruelty,  and  taken  up  their  abode  in  some 
obscure  place  in  the  Avoods. 

The  manner  of  these  expeditions  is  thus: — When  they  have 
concluded  what  niimber  of  men  is  proper  for  their  design,  they 
furnish  themselves  Avith  a sufficient  number  of  canoes,  dories, 
and  pit-pans,  which  last  is  like  a ATort  cooler.  They  are  made 
long  and  narrow,  Avill  carry  two  men,  and  draw  not  more  than 
four  inches  of  Avater,  Avhich  they  make  use  of  to  go  over  the 
shoal  places  in  the  river;  and  being  provided  Avith  arms,  am- 
munition, provisions,  and  necessaries  for  such  an  expedition, 
they  set  forAvard;  but  first  inquire  of  their  sookeys,  Avhich  are 
commonly  interpreted  priests,  Avhat  success  they  are  likely  to 
meet  with,  and  Avill  not  stir  until  their  sooke)’’s  assure  them  of  a 
prosperous  voyage.  They  seldom  undertake  an  expedition  of 
this  kind,  without  some  information  from  one  of  their  Indian 
slaves,  in  AAdiose  fidelity  they  are  satisfied,  and  know  Avhere  the 
wild  Indian  settlements  are;  he  undertakes  to  be  their  guide, 
and  conducts  them  to  the  place,  to  Avliich  they  go  sometimes 
fifty  or  sixty  leagues  by  sea,  before  they  arrive  at  the  river’s 
mouth,  AA'hich  leads  up  near  the  settlement  they  intend  to 
attack.  They  go  into  the  river  Avitli  the  smallest  canoes, 
leaving  the  rest  at  the  mouth  of  it;  and  oftentimes  go  up  it 
forty  or  fifty  miles,  and  Avhen  they  draAv  near  the  Indian  settle- 
ments, they  paddle  u]Athe  river  A'er}^  softly,  and  hide  themselves 
under  the  bushes  till  night,  to  avoid  being  discovered.  When 
they  arriA^e  at  a proper  place,  their  guide  conducts  them  to  the 
toAvn,  which  they  surround,  and  seize  the  inhabitants,  Avho  are 
all  made  slaves;  but  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  guide 
misses  his  Avay  in  the  night,  and  they  are  descried  by  the  in- 
habitants, Avho  take  the  alarm.  While  some  are  defending 
themselves,  others  make  their  escape  into  the  Avoods,  so  that 
few  are  made  prisoners  except  Avoraen  and  children,  avIio  are 
generally  sent  to  Jamaica,  and  sold  for  slaves.  I have  seen 
many  of  those  poor  Avretches  sold  there,  Avho  have  had  so  pitiful 
a look,  as  Avould  soften  the  most  obdurate  heart.  ]\Iy  padron’s 
Avife  Avas  one  of  those  people,  and  some  other  white  men  kept 
these  Avomen  as  their  wh^es,  Avhich  live  tolerably  Avell. 

When  the  iSIiisqueto  people  are  out  on  one  of  these  expedi- 
tions, if  they  do  not  return  by  the  time  they  are  expected,  their 
relations  and  friends  grow  unejfcy,  and  often  consult  their 
sookeys  to  knoAv  where  they  are?  Avhat  success  they  have  had? 
and  Avhen  they  Avill  return?  All  Avhicli  questions  they  pretend 
to  ansAver,  upon  consulting  some  demon  or  spirit,  which  they  are 
supposed  to  converse  with;  but  they  return  ansAvers  in  such 
dubious  terms,  that  Avill  admit  of  any  construction,  so  that  they 
are  alwa)'s  in  the  right. 

When  their  sookeys  are  applied  to  in  a proper  manner,  that 
is,  with  making  them  a good  present,  thej’’  retire  to  a little  hut 
in  a remote  part  of  the  woods,  Avhich  is  sacred,  and  Avhere  no 


one  must  presume  to  go  but  themselves.  When  they  go  upon 
these  inquiries,  they  sometimes  remain  about  three  or  four 
hours  before  they  return,  and  are  commonly  in  a violent  sweat 
when  they  come  out  of  these  huts,  and  communicate  to  the 
people  what  they  think  most  proper  to  suit  their  present  pur- 
pose. These  sookeys  have  gained  great  credit  among  the 
people,  by  their  pretending  to  foretel  future  eA’^ents. 

There  are  numbers  of  these  sort  of  people,  as  Avell  among  the 
negroes  as  the  Indians,  and  are  more  properly  conjurors  than 
priests,  who  have  the  advantage  of  living  free  from  care,  being 
supplied  Avith  necessaries  by  the  public.  We  may  observe 
nearer  hand,  in  Popish  countries,  great  numbers  of  men,  not 
much  unlike  the  Indian  sookeys,  or  the  negro  fitish  man,  Avho 
by  their  art  and  cunning,  have  got  so  mucli  the  better  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  that  a good  part  of  the  people  are  their  slaves. 

But  to  go  on.  When  the  Indians  return  from  an  expedition, 
if  they  have  had  success,  every  man  has  such  a share,  accord- 
ing to  Avhat  part  he  furnished  at  their  setting  out.  If  any  of 
them  are  killed  in  the  enterprise,  he  av ho  had  the  chief  direction 
of  that  afiair  must  make  satisfaction  to  the  deceased  relation, 
by  making  them  presents,  in  order  to  pacify  them  for  such  loss, 
and  become  a continual  rent- charge  to  them. 

I inquired  into  the  nature  of  their  government,  and  Avhat 
number  of  fighting  men  they  could  raise;  and  found,  by  the 
best  information,  that  they  Avcrc  a kind  of  monarchy,  having  a 
chief  Avhich  they  call  king;  though  there  are  scA’^eral  other  chiefs 
that  haA'e  great  poAver  and  authority  among  them ; but  no  man 
Avas  compelled  to  go  upon  any  service,  and  they  are  not  above 
eight  hundred  fighting  men.  They  are  of  the  race  of  people 
Avhich  the  Spaniards  found  Avhen  they  conquered  that  country; 
and  though  they  liaA'C  been  obliged  to  leave  the  more  champaign 
country  Idr  a low  morassy  one,  they  have  ahvays  maintained 
their  liberty,  notwithstanding  the  Spaniards  have  made  several 
attempts  to  destroy  them,  but  as  often  failed  in  their  designs 
by  the  courage  and  braA'ery  of  those  people,  whohaA’^e  gallantly 
defended  themselves,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  the  Spaniards, 
Avhenever  they  attempted  to  invade  them,  and  now  live  in  the 
greatest  enmity  Avith  them,  and  kill  them  Avhenever  they  meet 
Avith  them,  Avhich  they  call  hiding  them. 

J am  credibly  informed,  that  about  tAvo  years  since,  the  Mus- 
queto  people  liad  notice,  that  the  Spaniards  had  formed  a 
design  against  tlieni,  and  Avere  prei)aring  to  invade  them;  Avhich 
they  were  no  so(jiu  r assured  of,  but  they,  like  a brave  and  gal- 
lant people,  sent  out  a lleet  of  canoes,  armed  Avith  some  hun- 
dreds of  their  best  men,  ill  order  to  intercept  them;  and  pro- 
ceeded Avith  their  fleet  tOAvards  that  part  of  the  coast  where  the 
Spaniards  Avere  preparing  for  their  expedition,  Avhich  Avas  near 
the  river  Looe;  but  not  meeting  them  as  they  expected,  judged 
they  Avere  not  ready,. and  therefore  put  into  a river  in  order  to 
intercept  them  as  they  iiassed,  and  contrived  the  matter  thus: 
— They  sent  a nimble  canoe  out  of  the  river  as  a scout,  Avith 
orders,  as  soon  as  they  should  discoA'er  the  enemy,  to  paddle  ofi’ 
the  shore,  in  order  to  draAv  them  from  thence,  that  they  might 
have  no  opportunity  of  escaping,  having  other  people  on  the 
look-out  ashore;  and  after  Avaiting  several  weeks,  they  dis- 
coA'ered  the  Spanish  fleet  of  canoes,  Avho  chased  their  scout, 
which,  observing  the  foregoing  directions,  paddled  off  the  shore, 
and  the  enemy  after  her.  When  they  saw  their  plot  succeeded 
according  to  their  wishes,  they  took  their  opportunity,  put  all 
out  of  the  river,  and  put  the  Spaniards  off  the  shore,  and  at- 
tacked them  so  furiously,  that  they  Avere  soon  conquered,  and 
killed  them  every  man  except  one  negro,  avIio  spoke  English^ 
that  pretended  he  had  been  made  a prisoner  by  them,  and 
forced  on  that  expedition,  to  Avhom  they  gave  quarter;  but 
soon  after  they  Avent  ashore,  he  made  his  escape  to  the  Span- 
ish settlements,  and  gave  them  an  account  of  Avhat  had  become 
of  their  friends. 

The  inhabitants  of  .Jamaica  had  a project  of  inviting  the 
Musqueto  people  to  live  there,  and  assigning  them  certain  lands 
as  their  own  possessions,  and  they  should  have  and  enjoy  all 
the  liberties  of  Englishmen;  but  Avhether  that  project  Avas 
brought  to  perfection,  or  that  the  people  of  the  Musquetos  did 
not  like  to  quit  their  OAvn  country,  I am  unacquainted;  but 
certain  it  is,  they  are  still  there. 

About  four  or  fiA^e  years  since,  the  government  of  Jamaica 
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made  a law,  for  inviting  several  hundreds  of  them  to  that 
island,  in  order  to  take  or  destroy  the  runaway  negroes,  who 
did  much  mischief  to  the  out  plantations;  accordingly  sloops 
were  sent  to  invite  them,  when  there  came  over  about  two 
hundred  of  them  who  were  formed  into  companies,  under 
officers  of  their  own  nation,  and  were  paid  forty  shillings 
per  month,  and  every  man  had  shoes  provided  him.  Ihey 
stayed  at  that  island  several  months,  and  performed  the  ser- 
vice they  were  employed  in  very  well,  and  were  sent  home  again 
very  well  pleased.  Being  then  at  Jamaica,  I had  the  following 
story  from  them: — When  they  were  out  in  search  of  the  run- 
away negroes,  and  having  some  white  men  for  their  guides 
who  knew  the  country,  one  of  them  seeing  a wild  hog,  shot  it; 
at  which  the  Musqueto  Indians  were  much  displeased,  telling 
them,  that  was  not  the  way  to  surprise  the  negroes,  for  it 
there  were  any  within  hearing  of  that  gun,  they  would  imme- 
diately tiy,  and  they  should  not  be  able  to  take  any  of  them ; 
and  told  them,  that  if  they  wanted  any  provisions,  they  would 
kill  some  with  their  lances,  or  bows  and  arrows,  which  made  no 
noise. 

They  are  very  excellent  hunters  and  fishers,  and  no  people 
so  expert  and  dextrous  at  striking  fish  as  they  are : so  they  look 
upon  it  as  the  greatest  ill-luck,  if  they  miss  a fish  when  they 
have  a fair  stroke  at  it;  and  when  any  one  has  observed 
another  to  miss  his  aim,  he  will  tell  him  by  way  of  derision, 
“ brother,  your  hand  is  crooked,  somebody  has  lain  with  your 
wife.”  Few  of  the  Jamaica  sloops  go  to  sea  without  one  of  these 
Musqueto  men,  to  whom  they  give  good  wages,  and  are  treated 
in  the  friendliest  manner,  by  the  commanders,  being  always 
their  companions,  and  called  brother.  The  governor  has  a par- 
ticular article  in  liis  instructions  from  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  show  kindness  and  afford  them  his  protection. 

As  often  as  a new  governor  arrives  at  Jamaica,  the  king,  or 
some  of  their  chiefs,  go  up  to  compliment  him  on  his  accession 
to  the  government,  who  are  very  kindly  treated  by  the  gover- 
nor and  sent  away  with  presents. 

The  chief  of  their  fruits  which  are  the  most  useful,  are  plan- 
tains and  bananas:  they  have  pine  apples  in  plenty,  Indian 
corn,  potatoes,  yams,  and  other  roots;  and  have  also  sugar 
canes,  which  they  plant. 

All  along  the  coast  are  several  kinds  of  ravenous  beasts,  as 
tigers,  leopards,  tiger-cats,  snakes,  and  baboons.  The  tigers 
and  leopards  were  so  bold  at  Plaintain  River,  that  they  fre- 
quently seized  the  poultry  among  the  habitations  and  were 
twice  among  the  houses  whilst  I was  there.  The  baboons  at 
Cape  Camerone  sometimes  made  so  much  noise  in  the  night, 
that  we  could  not  sleep.  All  the  rivers  swarm  with  alligators, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  guanoes.  The  shape  of  the  alligator  is 
so  well  known  that  I need  not  describe  it.  A guanoe  is  some- 
thing like  a lizard;  I have  often  killed  them  five  foot  long, 
which  we  reckon  pretty  good  eating,  but  their  eggs  exceed  all 
others  in  taste,  and  eat  like  marrow.  Manatee  and  turtle  are 
also  found  on  this  coast. 

When  I had  been  at  Plantain  River  about  ten  days  we  saw  a 
sloop  stand  in  for  the  shore,  and  came  to  an  anchor  off  the 
river’s  mouth : she  hoisted  English  colours,  and  sent  their  canoe 
for  the  shore,  but  was  overset  in  the  breakers,  and  all  the  people 
had  to  swim  for  their  lives;  however,  they  all  got  safe  on 
shore.  We  gathered  up  the  oars,  and  hauled  up  the  canoe;  and 
I soon  learned  from  the  people  that  their  sloop  was  laden  with 
log- wood,  came  from  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  was  bound  to 
Jamaica;  but  that  they  had  been  looking  for  that  island  so 
long,  that  all  their  provisions  were  spent,  and  they  could  not 
find  it;  and  in  standing  to  the  southward  they  saw  the  land,  and 
made  it  out  to  be  Plantain  River  which  some  of  them  had  been 
at  before,  and  had  come  thither  in  hopes  of  being  supplied  with 
provisions.  I was  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  they  were  bound 
for  Jamaica,  having  now  great  hopes  of  getting  thither  again; 
for  though  I fared  tolerably  well  for  provisions,  I had  little 
pleasure  in  my  company,  who  were  a rude  unpolished  crew, 
and  I was  heartily  tired  with  this  Indian  manner  of  living. 
A white  man,  that  sometimes  used  to  reside  at  this  place, 
was  part  owner  of  the  sloop,  but  was  then  gone  to  Sand 
Bay,  in  order  to  go  on  an  expedition  against  the  wild  In- 
dians before  mentioned ; and  the  person  who  had  the  care  of 


his  affairs,  having  some  provisions  of  his,  concluded  to  put  on 
board  the  sloop  a barrel  of  beef  and  one  of  flour,  and  send  them 
forward  for  Jamaica.  I was  very  willing  to  make  use  of  this 
opportunity  of  a passage;  but  considering  the  master  of  the 
sloop  was  incapable  of  navigating  her,  I consulted  with  the  per- 
son who  supplied  the  provisions,  in  relation  to  the  conducting 
I the  vessel;  observing  to  him,  that  they  in  the  sloop  had  lost 
themselves,  and  by  accident  were  come  thither,  or  must  all 
have  perished  by  the  ignorance  of  the  master;  and  told  him,  if 
j the  master  of  the  sloop  would  leave  the  direction  tome,  I would 
venture  to  go  in  her,  but  if  not,  I had  rather  wait  till  another 
opportunity,  for  I was  apprehensive  of  being  put  in  the  same 
condition  they  had  so  lately  been  in.  He  thought  this  a very 
reasonable  request,  it  being  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  as  well 
as  myself,  and  thereupon  sent  an  order  to  the  master  to  leave 
the  navigating  the  ship  to  me. 

jMatters  being  thus  concerted,  the  provisions,  water,  and  wood, 
were  put  into  the  canoe,  and  I went  on  board  with  them.  The 
master  made  some  scruple  to  obey  the  order  (so  loath  people 
are  to  part  with  power,  though  they  are  never  so  incapable  of 
governing).  I told  him  he  need  not  be  under  any  concern,  for 
I had  no  intention  of  depriving  him  of  his  command;  but  what 
I did,  was  for  my  own  preservation  as  well  as  theirs;  since,  by 
experience,  they  had  so  lately  been  in  such  danger  for  want  of 
knowledge.  At  which  the  master  seemed  content,  and  I took 
the  direction  of  the  vessel  upon  me.  We  weighed  anchor,  and 
set  sail  for  Jamaica.  But  before  we  left  Plantain  River,  we 
had  provided  some  ozinbrigs  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  silk 
grass  which  grows  in  that  country,  which  we  made  twine  of; 
and  when  it  proved  little  winds  or  calm,  we  lowered  the  sails 
and  mended  them,  they  being  old,  and  torn  in  several  places, 
which  was  our  constant  custom,  as  often  as  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  so  fortunate  as  to  have  fair  weather. 

In  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  we  made  the  Grand  Caymanos, 
so  called  from  the  great  number  of  crocodiles  found  there,  wheu 
first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  cayman  being  the  Spanish 
word  for  crocodile.  When  we  saw  the  island,  the  master,  and 
a pretended  pilot,  said  it  was  not  that  island,  but  the  South 
Keys.  He  said,  that  he  had  lived  upon  the  Grand  Caymanos, 
and  had  seen  it  often,  and  knew  the  make  of  the  island  very 
well ; and  that  which  we  saw  was  not  it,  but  the  South  Keys, 
and  would  have  shaped  their  course  accordingly  for  Jamaica, 
I now  found  the  precaution  I had  taken  at  my  going  on  board 
the  sloop,  to  be  of  great  service,  finding  the  people  so  very 
ignorant;  and  if  I had  not  been  with  them,  they  would  never 
have  reached  Jamaica.  I knew  the  island  by  my  latitude  and 
distance,  though  I had  never  before  seen  it,  and  shaped  my 
course  accordingly  thither.  The  wind  being  then  northerly,  in 
two  days  after  w'e  saw  that  island,  which  none  (of  the  sloop’s 
crew  knew,  nor  would  any  of  them  believe  it  to  be  Jamaica 
till  we  came  close  into  the  land,  and  then  they  were  convinced, 
and  acknowledged  their  ignorance.  I took  no  more  upon  me 
as  to  the  direction  of  the  vessel,  but  left  it  to  the  master,  and 
in  three  or  four  days  more  we  arrived  in  Port  Royal  Harbour, 
and  so  ended  a most  troublesome,  fatiguing,  and  painful  voyage. 
On  my  arrival  at  Jamaica,  my  friends  and  acquaintances 
rejoiced  to  see  me,  having  heard  that  I was  dead.  The  owner 
of  the  sloop  at  Jamaica  offered  me  the  command  of  her,  but  I 
excused  myself,  choosing  to  wait  for  a better  command. 


THE  CHRISTENING. 

You  do  right,  my  friend,”  said  the  clergyman,  to  have 
the  child  named.  Pray,  are  the  sponsors  ready  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,  yer  reverence,”  replied  the  coxswain,  lugging 
out  a canvass  bag  of  guineas,  “the  ’sponsibles  are  all  ready,” 
“No,  no,  my  man,  I did  not  mean  that,”  returned  the 
clergyman,  smiling  ; “ I mean  the  godfathers  and  godmother.’^ 
The  infant  looked  about  him  with  great  delight,  and 
seemed  to  notice  things  in  a manner  that  excited  astonish- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  unsophisticated  tars  ; and  Will 
argued  that  “he  should  some  day  or  other  see  him  a great 
man.” 

In  a short  time  the  clerk  announced  everything  prepared  : 
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and  the  minister’s  wife  carrying  the  child,  entered  the  church 
and  proceeded  to  the  font. 

The  ceremony  commenced  ; the  clergyman  from  being  ap- 
prised of  the  nature  of  the  case,  omitting  the  opening  question. 
But  there  was  no  difficulty  in  making  the  godfathers  compre- 
hend the  subsequent  inquiries.  They  readily  promised  “ to 
renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works  but  when  the  question 
was  put,  “ Wilt  thou  be  baptised  in  this  faith  ?”  Will  hesi- 
tated. 

“You  must  say,  ‘This  is  my  desire,’  ” whispered  the  clerk, 
somewhat  scandalized  at  the  want  of  promptitude  in  the 
reply. 

“Avast,  ould  gentleman  !”  responded  Will,  respectfully  : 
“it  arn’t  me,  but  the  babby,  as  is  going  to  be  thingumied.” 

“The  infant  cannot  answer  for  itself,”  said  Mr.  Hector 
with  patient  meekness,  “ and  therefore  you,  as  its  godfathers, 
become  sureties.” 

“ It  is  all  a matter  of  form,”  chimed  in  the  clerk  with  self- 
complacency  ; “ you  must  make  the  response.’  ’ 

“Now,  yer  reverance,  I can  understand  being  bound  for 
the  babby,”  uttered  Will ; “ but  I can’t  disactly  make  out  the 
argufication  of  this  ould  gentleman,  here.  If  so  be  as  Harry 
and  I undertakes  the  solemn  engagement,  we  consider  it  as 
double-bitted  round  our  consciences  to  hold  on  by  it  ; but 
if  it’s  no  more  than  a mere  matter  of  form,  why,  then  I’m 
thinking ” 

“ It  is  not  a mere  matter  of  form,  my  friends,”  answered 
the  clergyman,  “ but  such  as  you  take  it  to  be — a solemn  en- 
gagement,”— and  his  voice  assumed  a deep  pathos — “ entered 
into  with  the  Majesty  of  Heaven — the  King  of  kings.  As 
godfathers  to  the  infant,  wilt  thou  that  it  should  be  baptized 
in  this  faith  ?” 

“Yes,  yer  reverence,”  answered  the  coxswain  firmly; 
“and  may' God  A’mighty  spare  our  lives — that  Harry’s  and 
me — to  do  our  duties  by  the  child  !” 

The  following’ prayers  fervently  offered  up  by  the  divine 
were  listened  to  with  the  most  earnest  attention  by  the  sea- 
men ; but  when  he  came  to  the  part  “ Name  this  child,”  the 
tar  again  hesitated. 

“Why,  in  the  regard  o’  that,  yer  reverence,”  said  Will  in 
a tone  of  mingled  perplexity  and  determination, — “ Wliy,  I 
must  own  that  it  has  rather  puzzled  my  education  a bit,  be- 
cause d’ye  see ” 


“You  mustn’t  talk  to  the  minister,”  said  the  clerk,  inter- 
rupting him. 

“ So  I wool,  ould  gentleman,”  returned  the  seaman,  rather 
offended  with  the  interference  of  the  official : “ but  his  reve- 
rence, I take  it,  arn’t  the  person  to  throw  a poor  tar  slap 
aback  because,  mayhap,  he  hasn’t  paid  out  the  slack  of 
‘Amen’  so  often  as  you  have.” 

“But  the  name  of  the  infant — the  name?”  said  the  clerk 
impatiently  ; “ you  mustn’t  keep  the  minister  waiting.” 

“Avast,  again,  ould  gentleman,”  uttered  Will,  rather 
peevishly ; “ I’m  thinking  you’re  shoving  your  oar  in  where  it 
arn’t  wanted.” 

“ My  good  man”  said  the  lady,  kindly,  “ if  you  have  not 
already  fixed  upon  a name,  may  I be  permitted  to  suggest 
one  ? Yours  is  William,  and  your  shipmate’s  is  Henry  ; 
why,  then,  not  have  it  William  Henry,  after  our  gallant  young 
1 prince,  who,  like  yourselves,  is  in  the  naval  service  of  his 
I country  ?” 

I The  coxswain  pondered  a few  minutes,  whispered  to  his 
brother  godfather,  who  shook  his  head,  and  then  exclaimed, 
“ Why,  no,  yer  ladyship  ; though  it  would  pleasure  us  both — 
that's  Harry  and  me,  yer  ladyship — to  have  him  named  arter 
a son  of  our  good  ould  king — God  bless  him ! yet,  as  names  are 
f summut  like  junk,  generally  cut  up  into  short  lengths  when 
1 they’re  wanted,  why,  if  he  was  to  be  christened  William 
Henry,  it  ud  soon  get  shortened  into  Will  or  Harry,  and 
I he’d  float  along  without  its  ever  being  noticed  ; so  if  yer 
reverence  pleases,  you  may  just  christen  him  Ten-thousand 
Topsail-sheet  Blocks  and  the  tar  gave  a knowing  hitch  to 
his  trowsers,  and  a circumferential  twist  to  his  tarpaulin  hat. 

“Ten  thousand  what?’*  inquired  Mr.  Hector,  his  gravity 
temporarily  yielding  to  the  excitement. 

“ Ten-thousand  Topsail-sheet  Blocks,”  repeated  Will, 
clearly  and  deliberately  : “ arn’t  that  it,  Harry  ? * The  sea- 
man assented  by  a nod. 

“ Are  you  really  serious,  my  good  fellow  ?”  asked  the  mi- 
nister, scarcely  able  to  keep  his  countenance  at  the  apparent 
sincerity  of  the  tars. 

“ Why,  that’s  just  it,  yer  reverence.” 

The  clergyman,  taking  the  laughing  infant  in  his  arms,  he 
sprinkled  its  face  with  water,  and  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
clerk,  (who  seemed  almost  scandalized  by  the  transaction), 
but  to  the  unbounded  delight  of  the  seamen,  he  was  named 
j accordingly,  “ Ten-thousand  Topsail-sheet  Blocks  !” 


THE  END. 
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